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PREFACE 


TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


There  is,  perhaps,  no  department  of  literature  so  generally  inte- 
resting, or  so  frequently  referred  to,  as  Biography.  The  lives  of 
those  who  have  figured  prominently  in  the  world,  either  in  the 
domain  of  thought  or  of  action,  possess  an  ever- fresh  attraction  for 
their  fellows ; and  the  demand  for  knowledge  concerning  the  say- 
ings and  doings  of  the  great  and  gifted,  has  employed  many  pens, 
and  called  into  existence  a special  department  of  literary  labour. 
Biographical  dictionaries  there  are  in  plenty ; but,  though  many 
of  these  works  are  characterized  by  high  excellence,  most  of  them 
arc  too  elaborate,  and  therefore  too  expensive,  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  the  great  bulk  of  buyers ; while  the  few  that  are  pro- 
fessedly designed  for  the  million  are  so  full  of  old  stock  names  of' 
no  real  significance,  and  are  often  such  mere  dry  records  of  dates, 
as  to  be  utterly  uninteresting,  and  even  repulsive.  The  aim  of 
the  compilers  of  the  following  work  has  been  to  avoid  those 
faults,  and  while  giving  accurate  records  of  facts,  to  make  this 
volume  not  merely  useful  as  a work  of  reference,  but  interesting 
and  instructive  for  ordinary  perusal.  In  carrying  out  this  idea, 
the  following  distinctive  objects  have  been  kept  in  view,  and,  it 
is  hoped,  successfully  accomplished  : — 

1.  By  careful  selection,  by  refraining  from  commentary  and 
eiiticism,  and  excluding  names  of  no  positive  value,  space  lias 
been  so  economized  as  to  admit  of  giving  such  life-like  touches 
of  character  and  conduct  as  would  enable  the  reader  to  form 
some  conception  as  to  “ what  manner  of  man”  the  subject  of 
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the  particular  notice  really  was.  Of  course  this  idea  could  only  he 
partially  carried  out  in  the  limits  to  which  the  work  was  confined; 
hut  it  is  believed  that  to  some  extent,  at  least,  an  improvement  iu 
this  respect  has  been  here  achieved,  as  compared  with  other  works 
of  a similar  character. 

2.  The  pronunciation  of  the  names  given  will,  it  is  hoped,  he 
useful  to  those  who,  unacquainted  with  foreign  languages,  may  yet 
he  anxious  to  pronounce  correctly  the  names  of  persons  of  whom 
they  may  have  occasion  to  speak.  That  absolute  accuracy  in  all 
■cases  has  been  attained,  it  would  perhaps  he  too  much  to  expect ; 
as  near  an  approximation  as  possible  has  been  given ; and  any 
defects  in  this  respect  will  be  most  readily  pardoned  by  those  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  the  difficulty  of  representing  uttered 
sounds  by  any  mere  combination  of  letters. 

3.  Persons  bearing  the  same  name  have  been  arranged  chrono- 
logically, so  that  sons  follow  sires,  and  a natural  and  connected 
sequence  of  events  often  depending  upon  each  other  has  been  pre- 
served— a result  which,  while  keeping  up  an  almost  unbroken 
narrative,  serves  to  show  at  a glance  those  instances  in  which  one 
generation  has  sustained,  or  even  extended,  the  fame  and  reputa- 
tion won  by  the  preceding. 

4.  By  deviating  from  the  usual  rule,  in  such  works  as  the  present, 
■of  including  only  those  whose  career  has  been  closed  by  death,  so 
far  as  to  embrace  persons  who  have  already  made  their  name  and 
position,  and  in  whose  lives  and  characters  no  very  marked  events 
or  changes  are  likely  to  occur,  the  work  is  made  to  subserve  the 
purpose  of  a record  of  the  lives  of  persons  of  eminence  both  of  past 
and  present  times. 


Note  to  the  New  Edition. 

As  indicated  on  the  Title-page,  the  Volume  lias  been  Revised 
and  Corrected.  Also  a considerable  number  of  Modern  Biogra- 
phies have  been  added.  The  Portraits  did  not  appear  in  the 

first  edition. 
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[Where  a is  used  in  the  explanatory  pronun- 
ciation, it  is  sounded  as  a in  bar,  car,  tar ; where 
a is  used,  it  is  sounded  as  a in  can,  fan,  tan ; 
where  ai  is  used,  it  is  sounded  as  a in  fate,  hate, 
late ; where  aw  is  used,  it  is  sounded  as  a in  fall, 
tall,  wall ; and  a final  has  an  obscure  sound, 
between  the  a in  bar  and  the  a in  fan.] 

Aa,  Gerard  van  der,  a-a.  This  individual, 
and  his  two  sons,  Philip  and  Adolphus,  have 
acquired  honourable  historical  notice  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  United  Provinces,  from  the  strenuous 
efforts  they  made  to  resist  Philip  IT.  of  Spain  in 
his  endeavours  to  tyrannize  over  their  country, 
as  well  as  from  the  distinguished  part  they  took 
in  its  liberation,  1571. 

Aa,  Charles  Henry  van  der,  a native  of  Zwolle, 
and  an  active  Lutheran  minister,  greatly  instru- 
mental in  establishing  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Economics,  at 
Haerlem.  b.  1718 ; n.  1795. 

Aa,  Peter  van  der,  an  eminent  lawyer,  who, 
in  1574,  became  president  of  the  Council  of 
Luxembourg,  b.  at  Louvain. 

Aa,  Peter  van  der,  a bookseller  of  Leyden, 
and  an  extensive  compiler  and  publisher  of  tra- 
vels and  voyages,  d.  1730. — This  person  issued 
an  illustrative  atlas,  which  was  entitled  “ Galevie 
du  Monde,”  and  which  extended  to  sixty-six  vols. 

Aagard,  Christian,  a-garrf,  a Danish  pro- 
fessor of  poetry  at  Soraj  and  a poet  himself. 
B.  1596;  D.  1664. 

Aagaed,  Nicholas,  brother  of  the  above,  and 
also  a professor  at  Sora,  and  a writer  on  philo- 
sophical subjects,  b.  1612 ; d.  1657. 

A a lx  Pasha,  Mehemet  Emin,  an  eminent 
Turkish  statesman,  ambassador  to  England, 
1811-4,  and  representative  of  the  Porte  at  the 
Conferences  of  Vienna  (1855),  and  Paris  (1856). 
ITc  was  appointed  grand  vizier  for  the  fifth 
time,  April  11, 1867.  b.  at  Constantinople,  1815. 

Aalst,  Everard,  a Dutch  artist,  distinguished 
for  the  accuracy  with  which  lie  painted  armour 
and  fruit  pieces,  b.  at  Delft,  1602 ; n.  1658. 

Aalst,  William,  nephew  of  the  above,  and 
reckoned  superior  to  him  as  an  artist,  b.  1020 : 
d.  1679. 

Aabe,  Dirk  van  der,  aar,  bishop  of  Utrecht, 
who,  although  a priest,  was  much  better  fitted  for 
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wearing  the  helmet  than  the  cowl.  He  was  con- 
stantly at  war  with  William  Count  of  Holland, 
each  being  prisoner  to  the  other  almost  alter- 
nately, though  the  churchman  iix  the  end  was 
worsted,  n.  1212,  at  Deventer,  after  ruling 
Utrecht  for  14  years. 

Aaron”,  air-on,  signifying  mountain  of 
strength,  or  a teacher,  the  brother  of  Moses, 
and  first  high  priest  of  the  Israelites,  d.  on 
Mount  Hor,  in  the  123rd  year  of  his  age,  a.ji. 
2553,  b.c.  1451. 

Aaron",  a priest  and  physician  who  flourished 
at  Alexandria  in  the  7th  century.  He  wrote  a 
variety  of  works,  among  others  a description  of 
measles  and  small-pox,  then  new  diseases  in 
Egypt,  and,  as  he  supposed,  originating  there. 

Aaron,  St.,  a British  Martyr,  who  suffered  in 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Diocletian, 
A.n.  303.  He  was  canonized  1000  years  later. — 
There  is  another  St.  Aaron,  who  founded  the  first 
Monastery  in  Bretaigne,  and  flourished  in  the 
6th  century. 

Aaron,  Isaac,  a Greek,  and  attached  to  the 
emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  as  interpreter.  He 
was  charged  with  wilful  misinterpretation,  and 
deprived  both  of  his  office  and  his  sight,  but  sub- 
sequently reinstated  in  office,  when  he  revenged 
himself  cruelly  upon  Ins  enemies.  He  ultimately 
died  of  torture,  which  tlie  emperor  Isaac  Angclus 
ordered  to  be  inflicted  upon  him,  in  1203. 

Aaron,  a Spanish  Jew  of  Barcelona,  who 
lived  in  the  13th  century,  and  wrote  “ Precepts 
on  Moses,”  published  at  Venice  in  1523. 

Aaron,  Pietro,  canon  of  Bimini,  and  a volu- 
minous writer  on  music.  He  flourished  at 
Florence  hi  the  16th  century. 

Aaron  Ben  Asser,  a Jew  of  the  5th  centxuy, 
to  whom  is  attributed  the  invention  of  the  He- 
brew points  and  accents. 

Aaron  IIacharon,  a Nicomcdian  Jew,  B. 
1346,  and  author  of  “ The  Garden  of  Eden,”  a 
work  explanatory  of  Jewish  customs  and  doc- 
trines. , 

Aaron  Schascon,  a Jewish  rabbi,  and  author 
of  the  “Law  of  Truth,”  printed  in  1631,  at 
Venice. 

Aaron,  Ben  Chaim,  a rabbi  of  Fez,  and 
reckoned  the  most  learned  of  the  Jews  of  Africa, 
whose  commentaries  are  still  held  in  liigh  esteem 
by  his  people,  n.  about  1610. 

Aaron,  or  I-Iaroun.  (See  IIaroun  An 

RAsenm.) 

Aarsens,  or  Aersens,  Peter,  aar-sens,  a cels* 
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brated  Dutch  artist.  Ho  painted  a fine  altar- 
picee,  representing'  the  crucifixion,  at  Antwerp, 
which  was  destroyed  in  an  insurrection  in  1566. 
n.  at  Amsterdam,  1519;  d.  1585. — Aarsens  left 
three  sons,  also  celebrated  painters. 

Aaessen,  Cornelius  van,  a Brabant  states- 
man, but  not  distinguished  either  for  ability  or 
integrity. 

Aaessen,  Franz  van,  son  of  the  above,  and 
Lord  of  Someldyck  and  Spyck,  one  of  the  great- 
est negotiators  of  the  United  Netherland  Pro- 
vinces. In  1610  he  was  deputed  one  of  the  three 
ambassadors  extraordinary  to  England,  to  set  tle 
the  marriage  between  the  Princess  Mary  and 
Prince  William,  the  Stadtholder’s  son.  b.  at 
the  Hague,  1572  ; d.  1641. — Some  other  persons 
of  this  name  appear  in  the  history  of  Holland, 
one  of  whom  was  governor  of  Surinam,  and  was 
murdered  by  his  soldiers  in  1688;  another  wrote 
an  account  of  his  travels  in  Spain. 

Aabtgens,  aart'-jens,  a Dutch  artist  who 
gained  some  fame,  but  died  poor  in  consequence 
of  his  dissipated  habits,  b.  1493 ; d.  1564. 

Aaetsen,  aart-sen , an  artist  of  Holland,  born 
at  Amsterdam,  who  was  eminent  for  his  power 
of  depicting  vulgar  subjects,  and  for  the  minute 
finish  of  his  pictures,  b.  1507;  d.  1575. 

Aba,  or  Abbon,  a' -ha,  king  of  Hungary,  who 
involved  his  country  in  perpetual  wars,  and 
cruelly  oppressed  his  subjects.  He  was  put  to 
death  in  1044. 

Abacco,  Antonio,  ab-dk-ko,  an  architect  and 
engraver,  and  pupil  of  San  Gallo.  Ho  published 
engravings  of  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  and  of 
plans  from  St.  Peter’s  in  that  city,  after  designs 
by  San  Gallo.  Flourished  about  1558. 

Abaco,  a-ba-ko.  There  were  two  individuals 
of  this  name,  who  lived  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  who  were  celebrated,  both  as  composers 
of  music  and  players  on  the  violin  and  violon- 
cello. 

A bad  I.,  a' -lad,  who,  at  first  governor  of  Se- 
ville, afterwards  declared  himself  independent, 
and  erected  his  states  into  a monarchy,  1015. 
He  was  about  to  add  Cordova  to  his  kingdom, 
when  stayed  by  death  in  1041. 

Abad  II.,  son  of  the  above,  but  superior  to 
him  in  reputation,  aimed  at  the  subjugation  of 
the  whole  of  Southern  Spain,  of  which  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  sovereignty  of  a considerable  por- 
tion; but  his  indolence  and  love  of  pleasure 
frustrated  his  ambitious  designs.  He  had  at 
one  time  800  females  in  his  harem;  and  this, 
and  building  many  palaces  and  but  few  mosques, 
greatly  scandalized  the  faithful  Moslem.  He 
was  a poet  and  man  of  letters,  b.  1002;  d.  1069, 
of  grief  for  the  loss  of  a favourite  daughter. 

Abad  III.,  who  succeeded  his  father  Abad  II., 
xvas  subject  to  singularly  diversified  fortunes. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  lost  his 
principal  cities,  Seville  and  Cordova,  from  which 
blow,  however,  he  recovered.  He  then  made  an 
alliance  with  Alfonso  VI.  of  Leon,  but  found  the 
Christian  king  a dangerous  ally,  and  invited  into 
Spain,  Yussef-Ben-Taxfyn,greatestoftkedynasty 
of  the  Almoravides,  who,  however,  proved  even 
worse  than  Alfonso ; for  after  defeating  the  latter 
on  the  plains  of  Zalaca,  he  compelled  Abad  to 
the  humiliation  of  being  his  tributary.  The 
latter  made  an  attempt  to  shake  off  his  depen- 
dence, but  was  defeated,  expelled  from  his  do- 
minions, and  sent  a prisoner  to  Africa,  where 
ho  suffered  great  hardships  from  poverty  and 
neglect.  Nevertheless,  he  bore  his  privations 
with  resignation  and  fortitude  for  above  five 
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years,  when  he  died,  and  with  him  his  dynasty. 
He  bore  the  character  of  beincr  a wise,  prudent, 
and  just  ruler,  as  well  as  that  of  a poet  of 
superior  ability,  d.  1075,  a.d. 

Abaffi,  ab'-af-fe,  Michael,  ruler  of  Transyl- 
vania in  the  17th  century, was  in  the  disagreeable 
dilemma  of  having  two  masters,  Turkey  and 
Austria,  to  both  of  whom  he  had  to  pay  tribute. 
He  leant  most  to  the  Turks,  however,  and  in  1631 
made  war  upon  Austria,  as  well  as  supported 
the  Hungarians  against  her.  He  abdicated  in 
1690  in  favour  of  his  son,  Abaffi  II.,  but  the 
Austrians  conquered  him;  and  incorporated 
Transylvania  with  the  Austrian  empire,  d.  1713. 

An  aka  Khan,  a-ba-lca'  kan,  eighth  emperor 
of  the  Moguls  of  the  race  of  Zingis.  He  defeated 
the  king  of  Bokhara  and  the  Egyptians,  who 
had  invaded  his  dominions,  d.  1282. 

Abamouti,  d-ba-moo'-te,  a Neapolitan,  b. 
1763.  Was  a liberal  in  polities,  and  a member 
of  the  executive  when  Ferdinand  IV.  left 
Naples  in  1806.  He  retired  from  office  on  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy. 

Abano,  Piedro  di,  a-ba'-no,  a learned  Italian, 
who  first  studied  at  Padua,  and  afterwards  at 
Paris.  He  travelled  in  England  and  Scotland, 
whence  he  was  recalled  to  take  the  professorship 
of  medicine  at  Padua  on  its  becoming  vacant. 
He  was  not  only  an  astronomer,  but  an  astrolo- 
gist,  and  had  some  pretensions  to  magic.  In 
1315,  for  the  second  time,  he  was  brought  before  ' 
the  Inquisition,  on  account  of  his  doctrines,  but 
died  before  the  inquiry  was  completed,  b.  at 
Abano,  1250;  D.  1316. 

Abantidas,  ah'- an-  fi- das,  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Sicyon,  after  he  had  murdered  Clinias,  the 
father  of  Aratus.  He  was  himself  assassinated 
soon  after,  267  b.c. 

Ababca,  Maria  de,  ab'-ar-ka,  a Spanish  lady 
who,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  distin- 
guished herself  by  the  excellence  of  the  portraits 
she  painted.  She  was  contemporary  with  Velas- 
quez and  Rubens,  who  held  her  hi  much  esteem. 
The  date  of  her  death  is  not  known. 

Ababca,  Don  Jouquin,  a Spanish  ecclesiastic, 
bishop  of  Leon,  who  supported  Don  Carlos  in 
his  attempt  to  gain  the  Spanish  crown,  1831-9, 
and  became  one  of  the  chiefs  of  his  party. 
He  was  banished  from  Spain  in  1839,  and  died 
near  Turin  in  1844.  b.  1780. 

Ababis,  db'-d-ris,  the  Hyperborean,  a person- 
age of  antiquity,  of  whose"  learning  and  accom- 
plishments several  writers  speak  highly,  but 
from  what  country  he  came  is  an  undecided 
question.  Some  say  he  was  of  Scythia,  and 
others  of  the  western  islands  of  Scotland.  The 
Greeks  say  that  lie  rode  through  the  air  on  a 
sacred  arrow,  which  he  gave  to  Pythagoras,  in 
return  for  the  instructions  he  received  from 
that  philosopher. 

Aba ncs,  d-bair-us,  an  Arabian  prince,  who 
perfidiously  deserted  Crassus  in  his  expedition 
against  Parthia. 

Abascab,  Jos6  Fernando,  d-bas'-kal,  aSpanish 
General  who  was  long  engaged  hi  the  service 
of  his  country,  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  South 
America.  He  was  governor  of  Peru  from  1S04 
to  1816,  and  preserved  that  fine  province  to  the 
mother  country  when  her  other  possessions  in 
America  threw  off'  their  dependence.  He  was 
unable,  however,  ultimately  to  withstand  the 
tide  of  rebellion,  and  was  recalled  by  Ferdinand 
VII.  b.  1743 ; d.  1821. 

Abate,  Andrea,  a-bat,  a famous  painter  of 
fruit  and  still  life.  b.  at  Naples;  d.  1732. 
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Abati,  Niccolo,  a-ba-te',  a fresco  painter  of 
Modena,  who  assisted  in  decorating  the  palace 
of  Fontainebleau.  His  finest  easel-piece  in  oil 
is  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  representing  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  b.  1512; 
D.  1571. — There  are  several  other  painters  of  his 
name  mentioned  in  Lanzi. 

Abatia,  Bernard,  a-ba-te-a,  an  astrologer  of 
Toulouse,  who  lived  in  the  16th  century,  and  was 
famous  in  his  day. 

Abatitti,  Guido  Ubaldo,  ci-ba-te1 -ne,  an  artist 
of  the  Roman  school,  who  became  eminent  as 
a painter  of  sacred  subjects  in  fresco.  Most  of 
his  works  are  at  Rome.  b.  at  Citta  di  Castello, 
1600;  d.  at  Rome,  1656. 

Abattzit,  Firmin,  a-bo-ze',  a man  of  letters, 
who  lost  his  father  early,  and  was  sent  by  his 
mother  to  Geneva,  to  prevent  his  being  brought 
up  in  the  Romish  persuasion.  For  this  she  was 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Somieres ; and  did  not 
arrive  at  Geneva  till  two  years  after  her  son. 
Having  finished  his  studies,  he  went  to  Holland 
and  England,  and  in  the  latter  country  formed 
an  intimacy  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  King 
William  unshed  him  to  settle  there,  but  fdial 
affection  recalled  him  to  Geneva,  where  he  was 
admitted  a citizen,  and  in  1730  published  au 
improved  edition  of  Spon’s  History  of  Geneva. 
B.  at  Uses,  1679;  d.  at  Geneva,  1767. 

Abbadie,  James,  ub'-ba-de',  an  eminent  divine, 
who  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  Sedan,  and  was 
afterwards  made  minister  of  the  French  church 
at  Berlin.  In  1688  he  accompanied  Marshal 
Schomberg  toEngland  with  thePrince  of  Orange, 
and  was  with  that  great  man  when  he  fell  at 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  On  his  return  to  London, 
he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  French  church 
in  the  Savoy ; and  not  long  after  promoted  to 
the  deanery  of  Killaloe,  in  Ireland,  b.  at  Nay, 
in  Bearne,*1658;  d.  in  London,  1727. 

Abbas,  Halli,  or  Magus,  db-ba,  one  of  the 
Magi,  and  a physical  author,  who  flourished 
in  the  10th  century.  A treatise  of  his,  entitled 
“ The  Royal  Work,”  is  still  extant. 

Abbas,  son  of  Abd-al-Motalleb,  uncle  of  Ma- 
homet, was  at  first  an  enemy  to  that  impostor, 
but  being  taken  prisoner  by  him,  he  changed 
his  sentiments,  and  became  a zealous  Mussul- 
man. n.  653.  In  749,  his  grandson,  Abul- 
Abbas,  surnamed  Al-Saffah,  or  the  “blood- 
shedder,”  was  chosen  caliph,  in  whom  began 
the  dynasty  of  the  Abasides,  who  enjoyed  that 
dignity  till  about  1260. 

Abbas  I.  (Shah)  the  Great,  d-ba  sha,  5th  shah 
of  Persia,  ascended  the  throne  in  1586.  He  was 
the  first  who  made  Ispahan  the  capital  of  Persia. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  English,  in  1622,  he 
took  Ormuz  from  the  Portuguese,  n.  1628. 

Abbas  H.  (Shah)  great-grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, began  to  reign  in  1642.  He  was  a tole- 
rant prince,  who  used  to  say,  that  “ God 
alone  was  lord  of  men’s  consciences ;”  and  that 

it  was  his  duty  to  watch  over  the  government 
of  his  country,  and  to  administer  justice  with 
impartiality  to  all  his  subjects  of  every  persua- 
sion.” d.  1666,  aged  37. 

Abbas-Mirz  a,  son  of  Futteli  Ali,  shah  of  Persia 
from  1798  to  1834.  He  gained  considerable  re- 
putation as  a general  in  the  wars  carried  on  by 
Jus  father  against  the  Russians  in  1814,  and 
the  Turks  in  1823.  b.  1783;  d.  1833. 

Ab  BAssAju/j-iug'-sa, sister  of  the  caliph  Ilavoun- 
al-Raschid,  by  whom  she  was  married  to  Giafar, 
his  vizier,  on  a singular  condition  of  wedlock, 
winch  failed  to  be  fulfilled.  There  are  extant 
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some  Arabic  verses  by  her,  on  the  subject  of  her 
love  for  Giafar. — Lived  in  the  8tli  centu'ry. 

Abba  Thulle,  db-ba-tool,  king  of  the  Pelew 
Islands.  He  allowed  Iris  second  son,  Prince 
Lee  Boo,  to  visit  England,  where  he  died.  When 
the  king  heard  of  the  event,  his  conduct  was 
marked  by  great  resignation,  and  he  continued 
till  his  death  the  friend  of  Englishmen,  d.  1791. 

Abbatissa,  Paul,  a Sicilian  poet,  who  lived 
about  the  year  1570,  and  wrote  a translation 
of  the  “ Iliad  ” and  “ Odyssey”  in  Latin  verse, 

Abbatucci,  Jacques  Picrt-e,  ab-a-tut'-che,  a 
Corsican,  who,  after  serving  under  Paoli,  joined 
the  French  army,  in  which  he  served  both 
Louis  XVI.  and  the  Republic.  Three  of  his 
sons  died  in  the  French  wars.  b.  1726;  d.  1812. 

Abbatucci,  Charles,  son  of  the  preceding, 
who  entered  the  French  army  about  the  same 
time  as  Napoleon,  rose  to  the  rank  of  general, 
and  fell  in  the  Dutch  campaign  of  1796.  b.1771. 

Abbe,  Louise,  abb,  a poetess  of  France,  who 
flourished  in  the  16th  century,  and  was  sur- 
named La  Belle  Cordonniere — the  fair  cobbler. 

Abbiati,  Filippo,  ab-be-a-te,  an  historical 
painter,  was  born  at  Milan  in  1640,  and  died  in 
1715. 

Abbott,  de  Fleury,  ab-bong,  a learned  French 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Fleury.  King  Ro- 
bert sent  him  to  Rome  to  avert  the  wrath  of 
Gregory  V.,  who  threatened  to  lay  the  kingdom 
under  an  interdict,  and  Abbon  obtained  all  that 
he  asked.  Killed  in  a quarrel  between  the 
French  and  the  Gascons,  1004.  b.  about  945. 

Abbott,  called  le  Courbe,  a monk  of  St.  Ger- 
main-des-Pres,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of 
the  9th  century;  and  wrote  an  epic  poem  in 
Latin  on  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Northmen, 
which  he  had  witnessed.  His  work,  of  little 
merit  as  a poem,  is  useful  to  the  historian,  d.  923. 

Abbot,  George,  db'-bot,  an  English  prelate, 
whose  father  was  a weaver.  After  receiving  a 
succession  of  preferments,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  divines  to  translate  the  present  version  of 
the  Bible.  In  1609  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  whence  the  same  year 
he  was  translated  to  London,  and  in  1610  to 
Canterbury.  About  the  close  of  Iris  life,  he  by 
accident  shot  to  death  a keeper  of  the  deer  of 
Lord  Zouch,  whilst  engaged  in  the  exercise  of 
hunting.  This  calamitous  event  clouded  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  ever  after  kept  a 
monthly  fast  on  account  of  the  misfortune,  and 
settled  £20  a year  on  the  -widow  of  the  keeper. 
He  attended  King  James  on  his  death-bed,  and 
assisted  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  I.,  whose 
favour  he  subsequently  lost  for  refusing  to 
license  an  objectionable  sermon  preached  by  Dr. 
Sibthorp.  b.  at  Guildford,  in  Surrey,  1562 ; d. 
at  Croydon,  1633. 

Abbot,  Robert,  eldest  brother  of  the  arch- 
bishop, was  appointed  by  King  James  one 
of  his  chaplains  in  ordinary,  and  that  monarch 
was  so  pleased  with  his  book,  “De  Anti- 
christo,”  that  he  ordered  it  to  be  reprinted  with 
his  own  on  the  Revelations.  The  zeal  which 
Abbot  displayed  for  the  supremacy  of  kings  pro- 
cured him  the  see  of  Salisbury,  n.  at  Guildford, 
1560 ; d.  at  Salisbury,  1617. 

Abbot,  Maurice,  brother  of  the  above,  was 
bred  a merchant,  and  became  a director  of  the 
East-India  Company,  lie  was  the  first  person 
knighted  by  Charles  I.,  and  in  1625  was  chosen 
one  of  the  representatives  for  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, of  which,  in  1638,  he  was  lord  mayor,  d. 
1640,  The  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain. 
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Abbot,  George,  son  of  the  above,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  great  civil  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Parliament.  He  was  author  of  a paraphrase  of 
the  Book  of  Job.  b.  1600;  n.  1611. 

Abbot,  Charles.  (See  Colchester,  Lord.) 
Abbot,  Charles.  (See  Tenterden,  Lord.) 
Abbot,  Robert,  an  English  divine  of  the  17th 
century,  who  published  several  volumes  of  ser- 
mons, and  was  vicar  of  Cranbrook,  in  Kent,  and 
afterwards  incumbent  of  St.  Austin’s,  Watling- 
street,  London,  b.  about  1585. 

Abbot,  Lemuel,  a portrait  painter  distin- 
guished for  the  truthfulness  of  the  resemblances 
he  produced,  but  devoid  of  any  other  merit,  b. 
in  Leicestershire ; d.  in  1803,  aged  40. 

Abbott,  Jacob,  a modern  American  divine, 
who  has  published  a series  of  juvenile  works, 
which  enjoy  a large  sale  in  the  United  States, 
and  have  been  reprinted  in  England,  b.  1803. 

Abbott,  John,  brother  of  the  above,  also  an 
American  divine,  who  has  written  several  his- 
torical works  of  interest  and  value,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  an  admirable  biography  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  published  some  years  since 
in  London,  b.  1806. 

Abet,  Thomas,  alt,  a German  writer,  whose 
precocity  of  talent  enabled  him  to  produce,  at 
the  age  of  13,  a work  deemed  of  great  ability, 
and  entitled  “Historia  Vitce  JVlagistra.”  He 
subsequently  attracted  the  notice  of  Prince 
Scliaumberg-Lippe,  by  whom  he  was  held  in  high 
estimation,  and  liberally  patronized,  b.  at  Ulm, 
in  Suabia,  1738;  d.  at  the  early  age  of  28,  1766. 

, Abdallah,  ab-dal-la,  father  of  Mahomet.  He 
was  only  a camel-driver ; but  the  Mussulmans, 
having  nothing  better  to  boast  of  concerning 
him,  declare  that  he  was  offered  the  finest 
women  of  his  tribe  when  he  was  fourscore 
years  old,  and  that  on  his  wedding  night  a 
hundred  girls  died  of  grief,  for  having  lost  the 
honour  of  being  his  bride,  b. about oao;  d.670. 

Abdallah-ben-Mohammed,  one  of  the  Ma- 
hometan kings  of  Spain,  and  noted  for  his 
magnanimity  and  forbearance  towards  liis  ene- 
mies. d.  901.  a 

Abd  allah-ben-Yassih, founder  of  thedynasty 
of  the  Almoravides,  in  the  11th  century— a dy- 
nasty which  exercised  a mighty  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  Africa  and  Spain,  and  of  which, 
until  comparatively  recent  times,  little  of  the 
direct  history  was  known.  ((SegYussEF-BEN-TAX- 
tiw.)  Abdallah  raised  himself  from  the  position 
of  teacher  to  that  of  ruler  of  his  people,  and  the 
tribe  itself,  from  an  obscure  position  in  the  Atlas 
Mountains,  became  one  of  the  noted  conquering 
races  of  the  middle  ages.  d.  1058. 

Abdallah-ben-Ali,  ub-dul' -la-ben-uli,  uncle 
of  the  first  two  caliphs  of  the  Abbasides,  under 
whom  he  served  as  a general  against  the  caliph 
Merwan,  whom  he  vanquished,  and  proclaimed 
his  nephew  in  his  stead.  lie  was  guilty  of 
horrible  cruelties  on  the  family  of  the  Ommi- 
ades,  the  name  of  the  rival  family  of  caliphs. 
AVhen  his  eldest  nephew  died,  his  brother  Al- 
Mansur  assumed  the  government,  which  so  dis- 
pleased Abdallah,  that  he  raised  an  army  against 
him,  but  was  defeated.  Put  to  death,  755. 

Abd  allah-bf.n-Zobeir,  ab-ditV -la-ben-zo- 
leer,  made  caliph  by  the  people  of  Mecca  in 
680  who  wished  to  be  independent  of  Yezid, 
the  caliph  of  Syria.  He  fell  fighting  bravely 
in  the  defence  of  Mecca,  in  his  72nd  year. 

Abd  all  ati  f,  ub-ddl-lai'-Hf,  a distinguished 
Arabic  writer,  who  produced  an  admirable 
history  of  Egypt,  b.  at  Bagdad,  1162;  d.  1231. 
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Abd-al-melek,  ubd-ul'-me-lek,  fifth  caliph  of 
the  race  of  the  Ommiades.  His  reign  was  very 
successful ; and  on  account  of  his  great  avarice, 
he  was  named  the  peeler  of  stone.  The  vulgar 
saying  of  skinning  a Jlint  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  circumstance.  He  reigned 
twenty-one  years,  at  the  close  of  the  7th  and 
beginning  of  the  8th  centuries.  (685-705.) 

Abdalonymus,  ab-da-lon-i-mus,  king  of 
Sidon,  who,  though  only  a gardener,  was  of  the 
blood  royal,  and  received  the  crown  under  the 
following  circumstances : — When  Alexander 
conquered  that  country,  he  allowed  Hephsestion 
to  dispose  of  the  crown.  Hephsestion  offered  it 
to  three  brothers,  who  all  refused  it ; but  being 
requested  to  point  out  a proper  person,  they 
fixed  on  Abdalonymus.  Being  brought  to  Alex- 
ander, the  conqueror  observed  the  dignity  of  his 
aspect,  and  said  to  his  courtiers,  “1  wish  to 
know  how  he  bore  his  poverty.”  Abdalony- 
mus hearing  tills,  said,  “ Would  to  Heaven  I 
may  bear  my  prosperity  as  well!”  This  answer 
so  pleased  Alexander  that  he  confirmed  the  ap- 
pointment. 

Abdalbahman,  Ben  Abdallah,  ub-d'il-ra'- 
mun,  a Saracen  general,  and  governor  of  Spain, 
who,  after  ravaging  France  with  fire  and  sword, 
was  vanquished  and  slain  at  Tours  by  Charles 
Martel,  in  732.  Monkish  writers  state  the 
carnage  in  this  battle  at  370,000,  which  must 
be  a gross  exaggeration. 

Abdalbahman  I.,  Ben  Moawtyah,  surnamed 
the  Just,  one  of  the  family  of  the  Ommiades, 
who  went  to  Spain  in  755,  where  he  commanded 
the  Saracens  against  their  governor,  Yusef. 
Abdalraliman  slew  that  prince,  and  was  then 
acknowledged  caliph.  He  also  assumed  the 
title  of  king  of  Cordova,  b.  at  Damascus  about 
731 ; d.  about  789. 

Abdalbahman  II.,  surnamed  the  Victorious, 
king  of  Cordova  from  822  to  852,  who  conquered 
the  Christian  princes  of  Aragon,  Navarre,  and 
the  Asturias. 

Abdalbahman  III.,  king  of  Cordova,  from 
912  to  961.  He  was  defeated  by  Ramirez  II., 
king  of  Leon  and  the  Asturias,  in  a great  battle 
at  Simancas  (938),  in  which  it  is  said  that 
80,000  Moors  were  slain. 

Abdas,  ub-das,  a Persian  bishop  in  the  time  of 
the  younger  Theodosius,  who  brought  upon 
the  Christians  a violent  persecution,  and  was 
the  first  to  fall  in  it.  The  clergy  called  in  Theo- 
dosius, by  whom  the  Persians  were  worsted; 
but  the  persecution  raged  forty  years. 

Abd-el-Kadek,  ub-del-kai'-der,  or  ka'-der,  the 
third  son  of  a marabout  of  the  Arab  tribe  of 
Ilashem,  who  had  risen  to  influence  through  his 
rank,  coupled  with  a great  sanctity  of  demea- 
nour. The  early  days  of  Abd-el-Kader  are  lost  in 
obscurity,  and  by  1828  he  had  not  only  acquired 
the  reputation  of  a scholar,  but  that  of  a saint, 
from  his  having  twice  made  a pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  the  birthplace  of  the  Prophet.  In  Eng- 
land, however,  he  is  best  known  by  the  perse- 
vering courage  with  which  he  opposed  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  French  upon  his  country.  Ac- 
companied by  his  father,  he  preached  a holy 
war,  and  called  upon  the  faithful  to  rise  anil 
expel  the  infidels.  In  1832,  he  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  10,000  warriors,  with  whom  he 
attacked  the  town  of  Oran,  but  was  several 
times  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  Notwith- 
standing his  discomfiiure,  however,  he  might  be 
said  to  be  a gainer,  for  he  had  not  only  increased 
his  reputation  for  skill  and  bravery,  but  had 
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taught  his  Arabs  to  face  artillery— an  act  from 
which  they  had  hitherto  recoiled.  In  1S34,  he 
entered  into  a treaty  with  the  French,  in  which 
lie  was  recognized  as  emir  of  Mascara,  with  the 
sovereignty  of  Oran,  and  a monopoly  of  com- 
merce with  the  ulterior  was  granted  to  him.  This 
treaty  added  to  the  importance  of  the  emu-  in 
the  eves  of  the  natives,  who  naturally  looked 
upon  their  chief  as  a personage  of  high  conse- 
quence, from  his  having  compelled  the  enemy  to 
recognize  him  as  a sovereign.  His  success, 
however,  excited  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  some 
of  his  brothers  in  arms,  who  rose  against  Ins 
authoritv,  but  whom  he  was  soon  enabled  to 
subdue.  For  a period  of  fifteen  years  he  con- 
trived to  defend  his  country,  and  fight  against 
the  encroachments  of  France,  but  in  1847  he  was 
compelled  to  surrender  himself  a prisoner  to 
General  Lamoriciere,  on  condition  ot  being  sent 
to  Alexandria  or  St.  Jean-d’Acre.  The  French 
government,  however,  refused  to  ratify  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  and  Abd-el-Ehder  was  con- 
signed a prisoner  to  Fort  Lamalgue,  at  Toulon. 
After  suffering  imprisonment  for  four  years,  in 
1S52  Louis  Napoleon  restored  him' to  freedom, 
on  condition  that  he  would  not  return  to 
Algiers,  or  conspire  against  the  French.  The 
brave  but  fallen  Arab  consented,  and  Brussa, 
in  Asia  Minor,  was  assigned  him  for  his  future 
residence.  For  that  place  he  accordingly  set 
out  in  1853,  but  has  since  been  permittee!  to 
remove  to  Constantinople.  In  1855  he  visited 
Paris,  to  see  the  Exposition.  During  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Maronites  by  the  Druses  in  the 
Lebanon  in  1S60,  the  cx-emir  exerted  his  influ- 
ence with  his  co-religionists  to  stay  the  ellusion 
of  blood.  In  1863  he  made  a pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  and  in  1867  he  again  visited  Pans,  and 
stayed  a short  time  in  London,  n.  near  Mas- 
• cara,  province  of  Oran,  1807. 

Abdelmumem,  ub-del' -mu-mem,  or  Abdal- 
siom,  though  the  son  of  a potter,  became  a 
general,  and  at  last  a monarch,  by  the  style  of 
Emir  al  Mumenin  (head  of  the  true  believers). 
He  took  Morocco,  and  destroyed  the  whole  of 
the  family  of  the  Almoravides.  d.  1162. 

; Abdekahman.  See  Abdaleahhan,  Ben 
Abdallah.  . J 

Abdias,  ub'-de-as,  of  Babylon,  a pretender  to 
he  one  of  the  seventy-two  disciples  sent  out  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  have  been  appointed  by 
Simon  and  Jude  the  first  bishop  of  Babylon  — 
He  is  the  author  of  a legend  entitled  “ Historia 
Certaminis  Apostolici,”  printed  at  Basle,  1571. 

Abdul-Aziz,  ub-dul-az'-ez,  sultan  of  Turkey, 
succeeded  his  brother  Abdul-Mcdjid,  1861,  in 
virtue  of  the  law  of  Turkey,  by  which  the  eldest 
male  of  the  family  succeeds  in  preference  to  the 
children  of  the  last  occupant  of  the  throne.  He 
was  born  in  1830,  and  was  thus  31  years  of  age 
at  his  accession.  He  appears  to  be  a man  of 
greater  energy  and  force  of  character  than  his 
Brother,  although  he  had  been,  as  usual  in  the 
East,  immured  in  the  royal  palaces  from  his  in- 
fancy, and  debarred  from  all  intercourse  with 
the  world  and  all  share  in  conducting  public 
affairs,  taking  no  part  whatever  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  Some  of  the  first  acts  of 
his  reign,  however — such  as  the  reduction  of 
expenditure  on  the  harem,  and  the  dismissal  of 
Liza  Pasha  and  other  officials  accused  of  whole- 
sale peculation,  and  the  appointment  to  power 
of  men  who  have  some  character  for  honesty 
and  intelligence — certainly  indicate  that  lie  is 
alive  to  the  evils  under  which  his  empire 
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labours,  and  is  desirous  of  removing  them.  He 
has  at  all  times  shown  a favourable  spirit 
towards  his  Christian  subjects,  who  in  1867 
were  for  the  first  time  permitted  to  hold  offices 
of  importance  in  the  Turkish  Council  of  State. 
The  chief  event  of  his  reign  has  been  the 
Cretan  insurrection  of  1S66-8,  the  Cretans  seek- 
ing separation  from  Turkey  and  annexation  to 
Greece,  but  without  much  prospect  of  effecting 
their  purpose.  Abdul-Aziz  has  remodelled  the 
Turkish  army  after  the  European  system,  and 
has  done  much  to  reform  the  wasteful  expen- 
diture common  under  former  sultans.  In  July, 
1867,  he  visited  Paris  to  see  the  Exhibition, 
and  afterwards  spent  a short  time  in  London ; 
this  being  the  first  occasion  on  which  a Turkish 
sultan  had  quitted  his  own  dominions  to  visit 
the  western  nations  of  Europe,  b.  1830. 

Abdul-Mejid,  ab-dul-med'-jid,  sultan  of 
Turkey,  succeeded  his  father,  M ahmoud  II.,  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1839.  Like  most  of  the  sons  of 
sultans,  he  was  brought  up  in  the  harem,  and 
although  his  father  had  desired  that  he  should 
receive  an  English  education,  that  sovereign  was 
compelled  to  resign  his  wishes,  and  yield  to  the 
power  of  a Mahometan  priesthood,  who  re- 
volted against  such  an  innovation  upon  the 
established  usages  of  then-  country.  When  he 
ascended  the  throne,  Turkey  was  in  a very  pre- 
carious condition.  The  minds  of  its  people  were 
unsettled  by  the  reforms  of  liis  father,  whose 
resolute  will  was  sufficient  to  keep  in  check  the 
spirit  of  open  rebellion,  but  whose  demise  now 
seemed  to  have  opened  a road  for  a return  to  the 
old  system  of  tilings.  The  revolt  of  Mehemot 
Ali  was  checked,  however,  by  the  interference  of 
the  principal  European  powers,  and  the  ancient 
dynasty  was  saved.  The  dangers  from  assassi- 
nation which  beset  the  first  few  years  of  the 
sultan’s  reign  were  happily  averted,  and  Abdul- 
Mejid  gradually  rose  in  popular  estimation, 
until  he  came  to  be  regarded,  not  only  with  re- 
spect, but  with  affection  by  his  people.  Revolts 
in  different  parts  of  his  dominions  were  sup- 
pressed, and  the  strong  desire  he  always 
evinced  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  subjects, 
lias  been  testified  to  by  English  statesmen,  emi- 
nent themselves  in  the  annals  of  social  reform. 
However  popular  the  name  of  the  sultan  might 
be  in  his  own  country,  it  was  not  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Russia  that  lie 
came  to  be  more  especially  regarded  in  this 
country  with  a feeling  of  deep  interest.  It  had 
long  been  considered  a design  of  the  emperors  of 
Russia  to  appropriate  as  much  of  Turkey  as 
possible  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  and. 
the  time  seemed  to  have  arrived  when  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  effect  the  long-covetcd 
object.  Accordingly,  in  1853,  the  emperor 
Nicholas  availed  himself  of  a slight  dispute 
which  had  arisen  about  the  guardianship  of  the 
“ Holy  Places”  to  advance  his  claim  to  the  pro- 
tectorship of  the  Greek  Christians  in  Turkey. 
This  was  refused  by  the  sultan,  and  the  Russian 
war  was  the  result.  The  firmness  with  which 
the  sultan  preserved  his  position  throughout 
this  trying  period  procured  for  him  universal 
sympathy,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  France 
and  England  united  with  Turkey  in  repelling 
the  pretensions  of  Russia.  The  war  was  pro- 
secuted with  vigour  until  1S55,  when  the  allies 
were  joined  by  a contingent  from  Sardinia.  In 
the  same  year  Sebastopol  fell,  and  peace  was 
concluded  shortly  afterwards.  Abdul-Mejid, 
although  apparently  of  a weak  and  compliant 
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disposition,  occasionally  showed  that  lie  could  be 
firm  when  ho  liked.  Ilis  refusal  to  surrender 
the  Hungarian  refugees,  alter  the  revolution  of 

1848,  is  a proof  of  this ; and  throughout  the 
Russian  war  his  conduct  was  marked  by  many 
traits  which  could  not  fail  to  give  additional 
lustre  to  his  character  in  the  eyes  of  his  sub- 
jects, whilst  in  those  of  his  allies  they  raised  his 
reputation  both  as  a man  and  a sovereign.  His 
great  fault  as  a ruler  was  his  extravagance,  or 
rather  the  weakness  that  permitted  extrava- 
gance in  others.  The  sums  expended  by  liim  on 
his  harem,  and  in  building  royal  palaces,  were 
immense;  and  the  result  was  serious  embar- 
rassments in  the  public  finances.  He  is  also 
accused  of  advancing  unworthy  favourites,  who 
practised  the  most  shameless  embezzlement  with 
impunity,  b.  1823  ; d.  1861. 

A’Beckett,  Gilbert  Abbott,  a comic  dramatic 
writer  and  humourist,  was  born  in  Golden- 
square,  London,  in  1811.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
solicitor,  was  educated  at  Westminster  school, 
and  chose  the  bar  as  his  profession.  He  early, 
however,  displayed  remarkable  talent  for  comic 
and  burlesque  writing,  and  produced  a variety  of 
pieces,  which  were  very  popular,  both  on  the 
stage  and  when  published.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  constant  contributors  to 
“ Punch,”  for  which  he  wrote  the  “ Adventures  of 
Mr.  Dunup,”  and  other  witty  morpeaux.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  the  “ Comic  ltlackstone,” 
a “ Comic  History  of  England,”  and  a “ Comic 
History  of  Rome.”  Of  a serious  character,  he 
produced  some  works  connected  with  law.  In 

1849,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  stipendiary 
magistrates  of  London,  the  duties  of  which 
office  he  continued  to  discharge  till  shortly 
before  his  death  in  1856. 

Abednego,  ai-bed'-ne-go,  signifying  the  “ser- 
vant of  light,”  is  the  Chaldee  name  conferred  by 
the  king  of  Babylon’s  officer  upon  Azariah,  one 
of  the  three  companions  of  Daniel. 

Abeille,  Gaspard,  a -bail,  a native  of  Kiez,  in 
Provence,  who  went  to  Paris  when  very  young, 
and  became  secretary  to  the  Marshal  de  Luxem- 
bourg.— Known  as  a writer  of  odes,  epistles,  and 
some  dramatic  pieces,  d.  at  Paris  in  1718. 

Abeille,  Scipio,  brother  of  the  above,  sur- 
geon-major in  the  army,  and  author  of  “The 
Complete  Army  Surgeon,”  and  a “History  of 
the  Bones.”  d.  in  1697. 

Abel,  ai'-bel,  signifying  “mourning,”  the 
second  son  of  our  first  parents.  He  was  mur- 
dered by  Ills  brother  Cain,  from  envy,  because 
Abel’s  ottering  was  accepted  and  Cain’s  rejected. 

Abel,  Frederic  Gotfricd,  a German  physician 
and  poet,  but  bred  a divine.  Not  obtaining  the 
preferment  he  expected,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  physic,  in  which  he  took  his  doctor’s  degree 
at  Konigsberg,  and  practised  at  Halberstadt 
with  great  reputation.  He  published  a German 
translation  of  Juvenal  inl788.  b.  at  Halberstadt ; 
d.  1791 

Abel,  king  of  Denmark,  the  sonofWuldc- 
mar  II.  He  assassinated  his  brother  Eric  IV., 
in  1250,  and  took  possession  of  the  throne.  He 
was  killed  (1252)  by  the  Prisons,  who  revolted 
against  him  on  account  of  the  heavy  taxes  im- 
posed upon  them. 

Abel,  Charles  Frederic,  an  eminent  German 
musician,  n.  1725;  d.  in  London,  1787. 

Abel,  Gaspard,  an  historian  of  Germany,  n. 
at  Hindauberg  in  1675;  n.  1763. 

Abel,  Nicholas  Henry,  a distinguished  mathe- 
matician, was  bom  at  Christiana,  in  Norway,  in 
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1802,  and  died  in  1829.  The  Swedish  govern- 
ment published  his  works  in  1839,  in  2 vols.4to. 

Abel,  Dr.  Clarke,  medical  officer  andlustorian 
of  Lord  Amherst’s  embassy  to  China.  He  was 
an  accomplished  naturalist,  a close  observer  of 
nature,  and  a profound  thinker,  besides  being 
characterized  by  a highly  philanthropic  mind. 
d.  1826. 

Abela,  John  Francis,  ab'-e-la,  commander  of 
the  order  of  Malta,  and  author  of  a work  entitled 
“ Maltha  Illustrata,”  16-47,  folio,  a description 
of  that  island  and  its  antiquities,  d.  in  the  17th 
century. 

Abelakd,  Peter,  db'-e-lar,  a celebrated  phi- 
losopher, logician,  mathematician,  and  divine, 
who  has  become  memorable  in  biographical 
annals  from  the  romantic  loves  which  existed 
between  him  and  a young  damsel  named  Heloise. 
This  girl  was  the  niece  of  a wealthy  canon,  named 
Fulbert,  who  desired  that  Abelard  should  instruct 
her  in  philosophy ; but  instead  of  leading  her 
through  the  intricate  paths  of  learning,  he 
taught  her  to  love,  and  he  himself  became  so 
intoxicated  with  this  passion,  that  his  lectures, 
which  had  attracted  admiring  crowds,  lost  their 
charm,  and  Fulbert,  perceiving  the  cause,  turned 
him  from  his  house.  Heloise  followed  him,  and 
he  conveyed  her  to  his  sister’s  in  Brittany,  where 
she  gave  birth  to  a son,  whom  she  called  Astro- 
labius.  Abelard  now  proposed  to  Fulbert  to 
marry  Heloise,  and  although  he  accepted  the 
offer,  the  lady  herself  rejected  it.  She  afterwards, 
indeed,  consented  to  a private  marriage,  but 
never  would  own  it,  and  did  not  scruple  some- 
times to  swear  that  it  was  not  true.  This  in- 
creased greatly  the  rage  of  Fulbert ; and  Abelard 
sent  her,  in  consequence,  to  the  monastery  of  Ar- 
genteuil,  where  she  put  on  the  religious  habit, 
but  did  not  take  the  veil,  Fulbert  now  caused 
Abelard  to  be  cruelly  mutilated  by  ruffians,  when 
he  became  a monk  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis, 
which  he  soon  left,  and  retired  to  Champaigne, 
where  he  once  more  became  a successful  lec- 
turer. His  fame  procured  him  numerous  enemies, 
particularly  the  professors  at  Eheims,  who 
charged  him  with  heterodoxy  on  the  subject  of 
the  Trinity,  and  he  was  censured  at  the  council, 
of  Soissons,  in  1121.  Subsequently  he  erected1 
an  oratory  in  the  diocese  of  Troyes,  called  the ; 
Paraclete,  “the  Comforter,”  but  was  soon  driven 
from  it,  and  next  became  abbot  of  Ruys,  in  the 
diocese  of  Vaimes,  and  gave  Heloise  and  some 
other  nuns  the  Paraclete.  After  a life  of  many 
vicissitudes,  Abelard  died.  Heloise  lived  many 
years  after  him.  His  body  being  sent  to  her 
after  his  death,  she  deposited  it  in  the  Paraclete.- 
b.  at  Palais,  near  Nantes,  1079 ; d.  in  the  priory 
of  St.  Marcel,  in  1142. — Pope,  in  his  epistles, 
and  other  poets,  have  immortalized  the  names 
of  these  unfortunate  lovers.  An  elegant  Gothic 
monument  to  their  memory,  built  of  the  ruins 
of  the  abbey  of  the  Paraclete,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  objects  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere-la- 
Chaise,  Paris.  The  principal  works  of  Abelard 
are  composed  in  Latin,  and  consist  of,  “An 
Address  to  the  Paraclete  on  the  Study  of  Scrip- 
ture,” “ Sermons  and  Festivals,”  &c. 

Abell,  John,  ai-bell,  an  English  musician, 
celebrated  as  a singer  and  as  a player  on  the 
lute.  Although  he  gained  considerable  sums, 
his  improvidence  frequently  reduced  him  to 
painful  necessities.  Travelling  on  one  occasion 
on  the  continent,  he  arrived  at  Warsaw,  when 
lie  was  sent  for  by  the  king  of  Poland  to  come 
to  court.  Abell,  however,  refused  to  com- 
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plv  when  peremptory  orders  were  given  to 
compel  his  attendance.  On  his  arrival  he  was 
seated  in  a chair  in  a spacious  hall,  and  drawn 
up  by  machinery  to  a great  height,  when  the 
kni°-  and  his  train  appeared  in  a gallery  opposite 
to  him  Several  wild  bears  were  then  turned 
into  the  hall,  and  the  king  told  him  to  take  his 
choice,  either  to  sing  or  be  let  down  among  the 
bears  ’ Abell  preferred  the  former  alternative, 
and  used  to  say  that  he  never  sang  so  well  in 
his  life.  The  year  of  Ills  death  is  unknown,  but 
in  1701  he  published  a collection  of  songs  in 
several  languages. 

Abelly,  Louis,  Xb'-el-le,  a French  prelate, 
who  wrote  “ Medulla  Theologica.”  He  obtained 
the  bishopric  of  Eodez  in  1664,  but  resigned  it 
three  years  afterwards,  and  retired  to  St.  Lazare 
n.  1603;  d.  at  St.  Lazare,  1691. 

Abey,  Esra,  ai-ben,  a Jewish  scholar,  who 
passed  a considerable  portion  of  his  life  in  tra- 
velling in  various  countries,  and  who  is  best 
known  to  us  by  his  commentary  on  the  Old 
Testament,  which  he  would  seem  to  have  written 
in  the  Hebrew  language  between  1140  and  1167. 
He  also  wrote  on  astronomy,  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, medicine,  philology,  and  astrology.  He 
.appears  to  have  been  possessed  of  some  skill  as 
a poet  as  well,  for  he  composed  a treatise  in 
verse  on  the  game  of  chess,  which  was  trans- 
lated by  Thomas  Hyde,  and  published  at  Oxford 
in  1667.  He  visited  this  country  in  1159.  His 
own  countrymen,  the  Jew's,  styled  him  the  great, 
wise,  and  admirable  doctor.  His  name  in  full 
was  Abraham  ben  Meir  ben  Esra,  w'hich  is  ab- 
breviated into  Aben  Esra.  b.  at  Toledo  about 
1119;  d.  about  1194.  According  to  some  autho- 
rities he  is  said  to  have  died  at  Rhodes  in  1174. 

Abeydaya,  Jacob,  ub-en-cla'-na,  a Spanish 
Jewr,  and  prefect  of  a synagogue  in  London,  d. 
1635. — He  wrote  a Hebrew  commentary  on 
several  passages  of  Scripture,  which  appeared 
at  Amsterdam  the  same  year  that  lie  died. 

Abeygyefil,  ub-en-ne' -fit,  an  Arabian  physi- 
cian of  the  12th  century. — Author  of  a book,  a 
translation  of  which,  entitled,  “De  Virtutibus 
Medicinarum  et  Ciborum,”  wns  printed  atV  enice 
in  1531,  folio. 

Abey-Melec,  ub'-en-me'-leJc,  a Jewish  rabbi. — 
Author  of  a Hebrew'commentary  on  the  Bible, 
entitled,  “ The  Perfection  of  Beauty,”  Amster- 
dam, 1661,  folio. 

Abekli,  John  Louis,  ub'-er-le,  a landscape 
and  portrait  painter  of  considerable  eminence. 
b.  at  Winterthur,  1723 ; n.  at  Berne,  1786. 

Abebcbombie,  Thomas,  ub'-er-krom-be,  a 
Scottish  physician,  d.  1726. — Author  of  “Mar- 
tial Achievements  of  Scotland,”  and  a “Treatise 
on  Wit."  He  became  the  medical  adviser  of 
James  II.  of  England. 

Abercrombie,  John,  M.D.,  an  eminent  Scot- 
tish physician,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Abercrombie,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Aberdeen. 
Hr.  Abercrombie  studied  in  Edinburgh,  then  the 
most  distinguished  seat  of  medical  education  in 
Great  Britain.  He  took  his  degree  on  the  4th  of 
June,  1803,  and  applying  himself  diligently  to 
the  practice  and  study  of  his  profession,  he  soon 
rose  to  be  one  of  its  most  eminent  members, 
lie  at  first  practised  surgery  as  well  as  physic, 
which  was  usually  done  by  the  Scottish  faculty ; 
but  after  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Hr.  Gre- 
gory, in  the  year  1821,  he  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  medicine.  In  1823  he  became  a Licen- 
tiate, and  in  the  following  year  a Fellow,  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians.  The  University  of 
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Oxford,  in  1S34,  granted  him  their  honorary 
degree  of  Boctor  of  Medicine— an  honour 
seldom  conferred  on  alumni  of  the  northern 
universities ; and  in  1835  he  was  chosen  Lord 
Hector  of  Marisclial  College,  Aberdeen.  He 
was  also  physician  in  ordinary  to  her  Majesty  in 
Scotland,  was  vice-president  of  the  Royal 
Society'of  Edinburgh,  and  held  numerous  other 
honorary  distinctions,  chiefly  connected  with 
charitable  and  learned  bodies.  He  was  a volu- 
minous contributor  to  the  literature  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  career 
published  numerous  papers  in  the  “ Edinburgh 
M edical  and  Surgical  Journal,”  and  other  perio- 
dicals. He  subsequently  printed  several  valu- 
able works— such  as  “ Pathological  and  Prac- 
tical Researches  on  Biseases  of  the  Brain  and 
Spinal  Cord”  (1828) ; “ Pathological  and  Prac- 
tical Researches  into  the  Biseases  of  the  Intes- 
tinal Canal,  Liver,  and  other  Viscera  of  the 
Abdomen”  (1829).  He  next  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  the  higher  walks  of  mental  philosophy, 
and  gave  the  results  of  his  investigations  to  the 
world  in  the  shape  of  two  works,  entitled  re- 
spectively, “Inquiries  respecting  the  Intel- 
lectual Powers  and  the  Investigation  of  Truth” 
(1830),  and  “The  Philosophy  of  the  Moral 
Feelings”  (1833).  These  works  were  at  once 
recognised  as  of  high  value,  especially  as  regards 
the  light  he  threw  on  the  difficult  subject  of 
spectral  illusions.  Hr.  Abercrombie  died  sud- 
denly from  bursting  of  the  coronary  artery  of 
the  heart  on  the  14th  of  November,  1844. 

Abercromey,  Sir  Ralph,  a British  general, 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Scotland. 
The  first  commission  of  Sir  Ralph  was  a cor- 
nctcy  in  the  Guards,  and  in  1760  he  obtained  a 
lieutenancy.  Passing  through  several  degrees 
of  rank,  which  he  attained  by  Ms  great  military 
talents,  he  was  made  a Knight  of  the  Bath  in 
1795.  In  1797  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general.  He  was  then  employed 
under  the.  Buke  of  York  in  the  enterprise 
against  Holland,  where  it  was  confessed,  even 
by  the  enemy,  that  Ms  abilities  were  of  the  most 
brilliant  order.  It  being  resolved  to  send  an 
army  to  dispossess  the  French  of  Egypt,  Sir 
Ralph  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
expedition.  He  landed  at  the  head  of  1ns 
troops,  March  8th,  1801,  and  defeated  the  French 
at  Aboukir.  On  the  21st  of  the  same  month  was 
fought,  near  Alexandria,  a memorable  battle,  in 
wMch  the  English  were  again  the  victors,  but  in 
which  their  general  was  wounded.  TMs  took 
place  early  in  the  action,  but  he  concealed  the 
circumstance  from  his  troops  until  some  time 
after  the  battle  was  over.  It  was  then  found 
to  be  too  late  for  surgical  skill  to  be  of  any  avail 
to  him.  He  was  immediately  conveyed  to  the 
ship  of  the  admiral,  Lord  Keith,  where  he  lin- 
gered till  the  28th,  when  he  expired.  His  body 
was  conveyed  to  Malta,  and  buried  under  the 
ramparts  of  St.  Elmo,  near  the  town  of  Valeria. 
b.  at  Menstry,  Clackmannanshire,  Scotland, 
1734;  d.  1801.— A monument  to  his  memory  is 
to  be  seen  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

Abercromby,  Sir  Robert,  the  younger  bro- 
ther of  Sir  Ralph,  for  thirty  years  governor  of 
Edinburgh  Castle,  d.  1827. 

Abercromby,  Hon.  Alexander,  a judge  of 
the  courts  of  session  in  Scotland,  and  justiciary 
of  that  country,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Georgo 
Abercromby  of  Tullibodie,  Clackmannanshire. 
He  was  born  in  1745,  called  to  the  Scottish  Par 
in  1761  where  he  soon  distinguished  himself. 
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In  1792  he  was  raised  to  the  bench  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Abcrcromby.  besides  his  eminence  as  a 
lawyer  and  judge,  he  was  an  elegant  writer,  and 
contributed  numerous  papers  to  the  Mirror  and 
Lounger.  D.  1795. 

Aberdeen,  George  Hamilton  Gordon,  Earl 
of,  ab'-er-deen , succeeded  to  the  title  on  the  death 
of  his  grandfather  in  1802,  and  in  1814  was 
created  Viscount  Gordon,  in  right  of  which  he 
sat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  On  account  of  his 
former  classic  researches  into  antiquarian  re- 
mains, he  was  called  in  Lord  Byron’s  “ English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Keviewers,”  “ the  travelled 
thane,  Athenian  Aberdeen.”  It  is  as  a poli- 
tician and  statesman,  however,  that  he  is  best 
known.  In  1813  he  was  sent  on  a special  mis- 
sion to  Vienna,  and  was  the  moans  of  bringing 
over  Austria  to  the  alliance  against  France. 
Subsequently  he  was  recognised  as  a stanch 
adherent  of  the  Tory  party,  and  accepted,  under 
the  first  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, the  office  of  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  which  he  retained  till  the  ministry  re- 
signed, in  1830.  Whilst  in  office  he  assisted  in 
establishing  the  independence  of  Greece.  Under 
the  brief  administration  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
(1834-5),  he  was  Colonial  Secretary,  and  on  the 
restoration  to  power  of  that  statesman,  in  1841, 
he  once  more  became  Foreign  Secretary,  which 
office  he  held  until  the  ministry  fell,  in  1846.  On 
the  death  of  Sir  Robert,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
was  considered  to  be  the  virtual  representative 
of  what  was  known  as  the  Peel  party,  and  on 
the  fall  of  the  Derby  ministry,  in  1852,  he  was 
empowered  to  form  a new  administration. 
This  he  effected,  and  he  steadily  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  country  from  entering  upon  the 
conflict  with  Russia.  All  his  efforts,  how- 
ever, were  unavailing,  and  war  was  declared 
against  the  northern  autocrat.  Under  the  re- 
mainder of  his  administration,  the  public  be- 
lieved that  the  war  was  not  conducted  with  that 
degree  of  vigour  necessary  to  insure  favourable 
results.  “Failing  to  receive  sufficient  support  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  Iris  measures,  the  earl 
resigned  in  1855.  He  afterwards  took  no  active 
part  in  public  affairs,  and  died  in  Dec.,  1860,  aged 
76,  having  been  born  in  1784.  As  an  author,  the 
earl  is  known  by  a work  entitled,  “ An  Inquiry 
into  the  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Grecian  Archi- 
tecture,” embodying  the  result  of  his  antiquarian 
researches  in  Greece. 

AEERNETnT,  John,  ab'-er-ne-thy,  a divine,  was 
born  in  1680,  at  Coleraine,  in  Ireland,  educated  at 
Glasgow,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and 
then  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  studied  divinity. 
In  1708  he  became  pastor  of  a congregation  at 
Antrim,  but  subsequently  accepted  an  invitation 
from  the  congregation  of  Wood-street,  Dublin, 
n.  at  Dublin,  1740. — Two  volumes  of  his  sermons 
were  printed  at  London  in  1748,  and  are  held  in 
great  estimation. 

Abernetiiy,  John,  F.R.S.,  a surgeon  of  dis- 
tinguished practice  and  reputation.  In  1786  he 
succeeded  Mr.  Pott  as  assistant-surgeon  at  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and  shortly  after- 
wards took  the  place  of  that  gentleman  as  lec- 
turer in  surgery  and  anatomy.  On  the  decease 
of  Sir  Charles  Bliek,  his  former  instructor, 
Abernethy  was  elected  master  surgeon,  when 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  began  to  increase  in 
reputation,  and  soon  acquired  a degree  of  cele- 
brity far  beyond  anything  it  had  hitherto  at- 
tained. He  was  the  first  to  enunciate  and  esta- 
blish the  great  principle  “ that  local  diseases  arc 
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symptoms  of  a disordered  constitution,  not  pri- 
mary and  independent  maladies,  and  that  thev 
are  to  be  cured  by  remedies  calculated  to  make  a 
salutary  impression  on  the  general  frame,  not  bv 
topical  dressing,  nor  any  mere  manipulations  of 
surgery."  To  this  he  added  a second,  namely, 
“that  this.  disordered  state  of  the  constitution 
either  originates  from,  or  is  rigorously  allied  to, 
derangements  of  the  6tomach'and  bowels,  and 
that  it  can  only  be  reached  by  remedies  which 
first  exercise  a curative  influence  upon  these 
organs.”  These  principles  revolutionized  the 
whole  field  of  surgery,  and  raised  it  from  the 
rank  of  a manual  art  to  the  position  of  a 
science. — In  private  life  the  character  of  this 
eminent  man  was  as  spotless  as  his  public  life 
was  humane  and  useful,  n.  at  Abernethy,  in 
Scotland,  or  Derry,  in  Ireland,  1764;  d.  1831. 

Abgards,  ub'-gu-ruf,  king  of  Edessa,  in 
Mesopotamia.  This  sovereign,  it  is  said,  wrote 
a letter  to  our  Saviour,  and  received  an  answer, 
which,  with  the  other,  is  extant  and  well 
known.  Both  letters,  however,  have  been  de- 
clared to  be  forgeries.  Flourished  in  the  time- 
of  our  Saviour. 

Abgillds,  db'-gil-lus,  surnamed  Prester  John, 
a king  of  the  Frisons  He  attended  Charle- 
magne to  the  Holy  Land,  and  did  not  return- 
with  him,  but  made  great  conquests  in  Abys- 
sinia, which  was  called  from  him  the  empire’ of 
Prester  John.  He  is  said  to  have  written  the 
history  of  Charlemagne’s  journey,  and  of  his  own 
to  the  East.  Lived  in  the  8tli  century. 

Abiathar,  di-bi -a-thar,  “father  of  abun- 
dance,” a Jewish  high-priest,  was  the  son  of 
Abimelech,  who  was  killed  by  Saul.  He  suc- 
ceeded Iris  father,  and  attached  himself  to 
David,  but,  on  his  death,  attempting  to  put 
Adonijah  on  the  throne,  he  was  deposed  and 
banished  by  Solomon,  1014  b.c. 

Abigail,  dll -e-gale,  signifying  “my  father’s 
joy,”  the  wife  of  Nabal,  and  afterwards  of 
David,  a woman  of  great  personal  attractions 
and  sound  understanding. — Another,  of  the 
same  name,  a sister  of  David,  and  the  mother  of 
Amasa. 

Abihu,  db-i'-lioo,  signifying  “The  father  of 
him,”  the  second  son  of  Aaron,  and  who,  with 
his  brother  Nadab,  was  struck  dead  for  dis- 
regarding the  divine  inj unctions,  and  kindling 
then-  censers  with  unholy  fire. 

Abijah,  Srbi-jah,  “the  Lord  my  father,”  king 
of  Judah,  was  the  son  of  Rehoboam.  In  the 
second  year  of  his  reign  he  defeated  Jeroboam, 
king  of  Israel.  Began  to  reign  953  b.c. 

Abildgaaed,  Philip  Christian,  ab'-il-gord,  a 
physician  of  Denmark,  and  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished naturalists  of  the  18th  century. 

Abildgaard,  Nicholas  Abraham,  a brother  or 
Philip,  author  of  some  useful  works  on  art,  and 
an  historical  painter  of  considerable  ability,  b. 
1744;  d.  1S09. 

Abingeb,  James  Scarlett,  Lord,  db'-in-jer,  an 
able  advocate,  who  rose  to  be  a peer  of  the  realm 
and  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  taking  his  title 
from  Abinger,  in  Surrey,  n.  in  Jamaica,  1 769  y 
d.  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  while  on  his  circuit- 
1814. 

Abington,  Frances,  a comic  actress  of  great 
celebrity,  whose' maiden  name  was  Barton,  and 
whose  lather  was  a common  soldier.  She  began- 
life  as  an  errand-girl  to  a French  milliner,  at 
whose  establishment  she  was  enabled  to  pick  up 
the  language  used  by  her  mistress.  She  next 
was  a flower-girl  in  St.  James’s  Park,  and  sub- 
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sequently  made  her  appearance  at  the  Hay- 
market  theatre,  in  the  character  of  Miranda,  in 
the  “ Busybody.”  The  first  step  of  her  fame, 
however,  was  made  in  the  character  of  Kitty,  in 
“ High  Life  Below  Stairs.”  Her  last  appear- 
ance was  in  April,  1799.  b.  1731,  or  according 
to  some,  1733;  d.  1815. 

Am  a Air,  a Reubenite,  .and  the  co-conspirator 
of  Dathan  and  Korah  against  Moses  and  Aaron. 

Abishai,  ab-i-sha'-i,  brother  of  Joab,  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  warriors  of  David’s 
reign. 

Ablancouht,  Perrot  Nicholas  d’,  db'-ldn- 
Icooer , one  of  the  best  French  translators  of  the 
classic  authors  of  the  17th  century,  lie  was 
proposed  by  Colbert  to  Louis  XIV.,  to  be  the 
liistorian  of  his  reign,  but  that  monarch  would 
not  entertain  the  proposition,  on  account  of  the 
author  being  a Protestant,  b.  at  Chalons-sur- 
Mame,  in  Champagne,  1606;  d.  at  Ablancourt, 
1661. 

Am, avi us,  i tb-lai'-ve-us , a minister  of  state 
under  Constantine  the  Great,  and  treacherously 
put  to  death  by  the  son  of  that  sovereign. 

Able,  or  Abel,  'lhomas,  cii'bel,  chaplain  to 
Katherine  of  Aragon,  whom  he  taught  music 
and  the  languages.  His  attachment  to  liis  royal 
mistress  brought  him  into  great  trouble.  He 
suffered  death  for  denying  the  king’s  supremacy, 
1534. — He  wrote  a treatise  against,  the  divorce 
of  the  queen,  and  was  attainted  for  being  impli- 
cated in  the  affair  of  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent. 

Abner,  ub’-ner,  the  cousin  of  Saul,  whom  he 
served  with  great  loyalty  against  David.  Mur- 
dered by  Joab,  1018  b.c. 

Abnet,  db’-ne,  Sir  Thomas,  a distinguished 
magistrate  of  London,  lord  mayor,  member  for 
the  City,  and  one  of  the  first  promoters,  and 
subsequently  a director,  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
When  the  Pretenderwas  proclaimed  king  ofGreat 
Britain  by  the  king  of  France,  Abney  proposed 
an  address  to  King  William,  afterwards  adopted 
and  followed  by  other  corporations,  which  was 
so  encouraging  to  the  king  that  he  dissolved  the 
Parliament,  and  took  the  sense  of  the  people 
upon  the  state  of  parties,  which  proved  to  be 
almost  universally  in  favour  of  the  Protestant 
succession,  b.  1639;  d.  1722. 

Aboughehel,  a-boo'-gai'-hel,  an  Arabian  idol* 
ator,  and  a bitter  enemy  to  Mahomet. — The 
Mahometans,  by  way  of  contempt,  call  eoloquin- 
tida  the  melon  or  cucumber  of  Aboughehel. 

Abou-Hanifah,  a-boo-hari-e-fa,  was  the  son  of 
Thabet,  and  esteemed  among  the  Mussulmans 
for  his  expositions  of  their  law,  but  persecuted 
for  denying  predestination,  b.  at  Coufa,  a.b. 
699 ; d.  at  Bagdad,  a.d.  767.  — A caliph  who 
reigned  335  years  after  the  death  of  this  learned 
nian,  erected  a mausoleum  to  his  memory,  and 
founded  a college  for  Ins  followers. 

Aboc-Josefh,  u-boo-jo-s'f,  a Mussulman  doc- 
tor who  was  the  first  that  had  the  title  of  Kadhi 
al  kodliat,  or  judge  of  the  judges.  lie  lived  in 
the  caliphate  of  Haroun-al-Rasehid. 

Aboulaina,  a-boo-lai'-na,  a Mahometan  doc- 
tor, famous  for  his  wit. 

AnocLFEDA.or  Abulfeda,  considered  tobe  the 
most  eminent  Arabian  writer  on  geography  and 
in  story,  and  also  distinguished  as  a soldier  and 
statesman.  He  belonged  to  the  family  of  Maho- 
metan sovereigns  known  as  the  Ayoubites,  was 
prince  ot  Hamah  in  Syria,  where  his  court  was 
tne  resort  of  all  the  learned  men  of  his  time.  At 
an  early  age,  he  joined  the  armies  of  his  country, 
and  was  engaged  in  all  the  wars  the  Turks  had 
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upon  their  hands  at  the  period.  L iter  in  life, 
he  retired  to  his  principality  of  ITuinah,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  study  and  to  the  govern- 
ment of  his  province.  His  principal  works  are 
his  “History”  and  “Geography,”  copies  of  both 
of  which  exist  in  MS.  in  several  of  the  principal 
libraries  of  Europe,  but  have  hitherto  only  been 
printed  in  fragments,  b.  at  Damascus,  in  1273 
A.D.  ; d.  1331. 

About,  Edmond  Francois  Valentin,  u-boo , a 
French  political  writer,  and  the  author  of  se- 
veral novels  and  dramatic  pieces.  Ilis  pamphlet 
“ La  Question  Romaine  ” was  directed  against 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  b.  at  Dieuze, 
in  the  department  of  the  Meurthe,  Feb.  14, 1S28. 

Abrabanel, Isaac,  a-ira-ict-weZ,  alearned  rab- 
bi, and  a member  of  the  council  of  Alphonso  V., 
king  of  Portugal.  Falling  into  disgrace  on  the 
death  of  that  monarch,  he  lled  to  Castille,  where 
he  was  protected  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  In 
1492  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Spain,  in  consequence 
of  an  edict  against  the  Jews,  and  continued  to 
pass  a life  of  vicissitude,  b.  at  Lisbon,  1437 ; 
d.  at  Venice,  1508. — He  is  the  author  of  a com- 
mentary on  the  Scriptures. 

Abraham,  ai'-bra-harri,  the  patriarch,  was  at 
first  called  Abram,  which  was  altered  by  divine 
appointment.  His  father,  Terah,  in  his  old  age, 
went  to  reside  at  Haran,  in  Canaan,  where  Abram 
received  a promise  that  he  should  be  the  father 
of  a great  nation ; on  which  he,  with  his  wife 
Sarah,  and  his  nephew  Lot,  left  Haran,  and 
dwelt  at  Sichem.  A famine  drove  them  thence 
into  Egypt,  and  on  their  return,  a dispute  having 
arisen  between  the  servants  of  Abram  and  those 
of  Lot,  the  two  kinsmen  were  induced  to  part. 

• Lot  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  prince  of  Elam, 
Abram  armed  his  servants,  and  retook  his  ne- 
phew, with  a great  spoil.  Having  no  prospect 
of  a child  by  Sarah,  he  took  Hagar,  an  Egyptian, 
by  whom  he  had  Ishmael;  but  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  he  received  a promise  that  Sarah  should 
have  a son,  and,  in  consequence,  his  name  was 
changed  to  Abraham,  which  signifies  “the  father 
of  a great  multitude.”  At  this  time  circumcision 
was  instituted.  Going  afterwards  to  Gerar,. 
Sarah  was  delivered  of  a son,  named  Isaac. 
When  Isaac  was  grown  to  maturity,  Abraham- 
was  commanded,  as  a trial  of  his  faith,  to  offer 
him  up  as  a sacrifice ; but  as  he  was  about  to 
obey  the  mandate,  an  angel  stayed  liis  hand,  and 
provided  a ram  for  a burnt- offering.  After  the 
death  of  Sarah,  Abraham  married  Keturah,  by 
whom  he  had  six  sons.  b.  at  Uz,  in  Chaldea, 
a.m.  2004;  d.  about  a.m.  2179. 

Abraham,  Nicholas,  a learned  Jesuit,  and 
theological  professor  in  the  university  of  Pont-a- 
Mousson.  b.  in  Lorraine,  1589 ; d.  at  Pont-a- 
Mousson,  1655. — He  wrote  a commentary  on 
Virgil,  and  on  some  of  the  orations  of  Cicero. 

Abraham,  Ben  Chaila,  a Jewish  rabbi  and 
astrologer,  who  predicted  the  birth  of  the  Mes- 
siah, but  did  not  live  to  be  disappointed  by  the 
non-fulfilment  of  his  prophec^.  Flourished  in 
Spain  during  the  14th  century. — He  wrote  a trea- 
tise on  the  figure  of  the  earth. 

Abraham,  a musician  at  Paris,  composer  of 
airs  for  the  clarionet,  and  author  of  a method  for 
the  bassoon,  d.  1805. 

Abraham  Usque,  a Portuguese  Jew,  but 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  a Christian.— Ho 
published,  in  conjunction  with  Tobias  Athias,  in- 
1553,  a translation  of  the  Bible  into  Spanish. 

Abram.  (See  Abraham  the  Patriarch.) 

Abrasdates,  d-brdis'-dai'-tes,  king  of  Susa, 
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who,  when  his  wife  Panthea  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  Cyrus,  and  humanely  treated,  sur- 
rendered himself  and  his  troops  to  the  conqueror, 
lie  was  killed  in  the  first  battle  he  undertook  in 
the  cause  of  Cyrus,  and  his  wife  stabbed  herself 
on  his  corpse.  Cyrus  raised  a monument  on 
their  tomb. 

Abrentius,  ab-ren'-slie-ua,  a man  made  go- 
vernor of  Tarenturn,  by  Hannibal.  To  gain  the 
favour  of  a beautiful  woman,  whose  brother  was 
in  the  Roman  army,  lie  betrayed  his  trust  to  the 
enemy. 

Abkesch,  Frederick  Louis,  aub'-resh,  a Dutch 
critic  and  excellent  Greek  scholar.  His  scholia 
on  Greek  authors  are  highly  esteemed,  b.  at 
Hamburg,  1699 ; d.  in  Switzerland,  178-1. 

ABitosr,  John,  db-ro'-se',  an  Italian  physician 
and  astronomer,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century. — His  “Dialogue  on  Astrology,” 
4to,  Venice,  1494,  is  in  the  “Index  Expurga- 
torius.” 

Abruzzo,  Balthasar,  aV-rud-zo,  a Sicilian 
philosopher,  b.  1601 ; d.  1665. 

Abruzzo,  Peter,  a Neapolitan  architect  of  the 
17th  century. 

Absalom,  ab'-sd-lom,  the  son  of  David,  who 
assassinated  his  brother-in-law  Amnon,  for  vio- 
lating Ills  sister  Tamar,  and  raised  a rebellion 
against  Ms  father ; but  his  army  being  routed, 
he  was  slain  by  Joab,  b.c.  1030.  He  was  deemed 
the  handsomest  man  of  his  race,  and  was  par- 
ticularly remarkable  for  the  beauty  and.  profusion 
of  his  hair. 

Absalom,  or  Axel,  John,  archbishop  of  Lund, 
in  Denmark;  founder  of  the  castle  and  city  of 
Copenhagen,  and  a distinguished  warrior  and 
statesman,  b.  1128;  n.  1201. 

Abshoven,  M.,  abs-hoo' -ven,  a native  of 
Antwerp,  and  scholar  of  the  younger  Teniers, 
whom  he  closely  imitated.  Painted  rural  sports, 
ale-houses,  &c.  d.  about  1660. 

Abstemius,  Laurentius,  db-ste'-me-us,  an  Ita- 
lian writer,  who  was  librarian  and  professor  at 
Urbino,  where  he  taught  the  belles  lettres. 
Flourished  in  the  16th  century. — He  wrote  some 
pieces  of  repute,  but  the  best  known  are  his 
fables,  which  have  been  frequently  printed  with 
those  of  iEsop,  Plnedrus,  &c. 

Abubekek,  ub-u-be'-lcer,  the  successor  of  Ma- 
homet, and  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of 
caliph,  d.  634.  Another  Mahometan  ruler  of 
this  name,  ol  the  dynasty  of  the  Almoravides, 
was  supplanted  by  Yussef-ben-Taxfin  ( whom 
see). 

Abucaras,  Theodore,  db-u-car-as , a bishop  of 
Caria,  who  was  a partisan  of  Pliotius,  but  re- 
canted at  the  council  of  Constantinople,  and  was 
re-admitted  to  his  seat.  Flourished  in  the  8th 
century. — He  wrote  several  controversial  trea- 
tises, which  were  published  at  Ingoldstadt,  in 
1606. 

Abudaiter,  iib-tede-hairher,  founder  of  the  sect 
called  Kannat.ians,  and  a great  enemy  to  the 
Mussulmans.  He  plundered  Mecca,  and  carried 
away  the  black  stone,  which  the  Turks  pretend 
■came  down  from  heaven.  The  relic,  however, 
was  returned  when  the  Karmatians  found  it  to 
be  of  no  value,  d.  953. 

Abulfaragius,  Gregory,  ab-ul-fa-rai-ge-us,  an 
Armenian  physician,  bishop,  and  historian,  b. 
at  Malatia,  1226;  d.  1286. — This  person  wrote, 
in  Arabic,  a universal  history,  published  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  a supplement,  in  1663. 

Abulfazel,  ub'-ulrfai'-zel,  vizier  of  Akbar, 
the  Mogul  emperor.  Author  of  “Ayeen  Ak- 
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beri,  a liistory  of  the  reign  of  his  sovereign, 
and  a geographical  and  statistical  account  of  the 
Mogul  empire.  This  work  was  translated  into 
English  by  a Mr.  Gladwin,  in  1785.  Assassi- 
nated, 1602. 

Abulgasi-Bayatub,  ab-ut-nai-se-ld-yai-tar, 
khan  of  the  Tartars,  b.  at  lirgens,  capital  of 
Ilhorasan,  1605;  d.  1663.— After  a reign  of 
twenty  years,  he,  like  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  re- 
signed the  crown  to  his  son,  and  led  a retired 
life,  during  which  he  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Tartars,  which  valuable  work  was  afterwards 
translated  into  German  and  French. 

Abulites,  db-u-li'-tes,  governor  of  Susa,  who 
betrayed  his  trust  to  Alexander,  and  was  re- 
warded with  a province. 

Abulola,  a-bn-ld-la,  an  Arabian  poet.  b.  973 ; 
n.  1057.  About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
some  of  the  effusions  of  this  poet  were  pub- 
lished. 

Abumansur,  an  eminent  Arabian  astronomer, 
who  did  good  service  to  science  by  the  accuracy 
of  his  observations.  He  was  also  a writer  of 
biography,  and  composed  the  lives  of  the  poets 
of  Arabia;  this  work  is  not  known  in  Europe. 
Lived  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries. 

Abumoslem,  db'-u-mos'-lem,  governor  of 
Khorasan,  who,  in  747,  transferred  the  caliphate 
from  the  family  of  the  Ommiades  to  that  of  the 
A basides ; in  accomplishing  which  change,  above 
600,000  men  lost  then-  lives.  After  rendering  the 
caliph  Almanzor  the  most  important  services, 
that  prince  caused  him  to  be  assassinated. 

Abundance,  John,  a-bun'-dans,  a name  as- 
sumed by  a French  poet  who  flourished  in  the 
16th  century. 

Abunowas,  a-bn-no'-as,  an  Arabian  poet  who 
dwelt  in  the  palace  of  Haroun-al-Raschid,  with 
Masat  and  Rekaslii,  two  other  poets,  b.  at  Bara, 
762 ; d.  810. — The  works  of  this  poet  are  still 
extant. 

Abu-Obeidah,  ab'-u-o-bi’-da,  a companion  of 
Mahomet,  who  served  under  Caled,  but  gaining 
the  supreme  command,  Caled  served  "as  his 
second,  d.  639. 

Abusaid  Khan,  db'-u-said-kan,  the  last  sultan 
of  the  race  of  Genghis  Khan.  d.  1336. 

Abusaid  Mirza,  db'-u-said-rner'-za,  served  in 
the  army  of  Uleg  Beg,  when  he  was  at  war  with 
his  son.  He  took  advantage  of  this  dissension, 
and  set  up  for  himself  in  1450.  He  greatly  ex- 
tended his  dominions.  Killed,  1463. 

Abuteman,  surnamed  Altayi,  ub-u'-te-man, 
the  prince  of  the  Arabian  poets,  b.  842,  or  846, 
at  Yasem,  near  Damascus. 

Abydenus,  ub-i-de'-nus,  author  of  the  history 
of  the  Chaldeans  and  Abyssinians,  the  only 
remains  of  which  arc  in  the  “ De  Emendatione 
Temporum  ” of  Scaliger. 

Acacius,  d-kai'-se-us,  a bishop  of  Amida,  on 
the  Tigris,  d.  in  the  5th  century. — This  bishop 
sold  the  plate  of  his  church,  and  with  the  pro- 
ceeds ransomed  7000  Persian  slaves,  and  sent 
them  to  their  Icing. 

Acacius,  surnamed  Monophthalmus,  from 
having  lost  an  eye,  was  the  disciple  and  successor 
of  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caisarea.  lie  was  deposed 
by  the  council  of  Sardica,  for  heresy ; on  which 
he  and  some  others  assembled  at  Pliilippolis, 
and  anathematized  Athanasius  and  the  rest  of 
their  adversaries.  Acacius  was  concerned  in 
banisliing  Pope  Liberius,  and  settling  Felix  in 
the  see  of  Rome.  d.  about  365. — Was  the  founder 
of  a sect  called  Acaciani,  and  wrote  the  “ Life  of 
Eusebius,”  and  other  works. 
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Acacius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who 
was  excommunicated  by  Pope  Felix  111.,  and  in 
his  turn  commanded  the  name  of  that  prelate 
to  be  struck  out  of  the  list  of  bishops  who  were 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  public  prayers.  d.  4S8. 

Acacius,  bishop  of  Bcroea,  in  Syria,  who  was 
the  means  of  deposing  St.  Chrysostom,  and  also 
Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  d.  436— There  were 
several  other  persons  of  this  name — 1.  a martyr 
in  the  persecution  by  the  emperor  Darius ; 2.  a 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  a.d.  458;  3.  a famous 
rhetorician  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Julian. 

Academus,  d-ka-de'-mus,  or  Ecademus,  an 
Athenian,  whose  house  was  occupied  as  a philo- 
sophical school  in  the  time  of  Theseus.  He  had 
the  honour  of  giving  his  name  to  a sect  of  philo- 
sophers, or  rather  three  sects,  called  Academics. 
The  old  academy  had  Plato  for  its  chief,  the 
second  Arcesilaus,  and  the  last  Carncades.— No 
one  was  suffered  to  laugh  in  the  academy  at 
Athens,  under  the  penalty  of  expulsion. 

Acca,  dk'-ka,  bishop  of  Hexham,  in  Northum- 
berland. n.  740. — This  personage  was  a liberal 
patron  of  the  arts,  an  improver  of  the  music  of 
the  church,  and  author  of  a work  entitled, 

* Sufferings  of  Saints.” 

Accakisi,  Francis,  die  -ha-re  -se,  professor  of 
civil  law  at  Sienna,  and  afterwards  at  Pisa.  n. 
at  Ancona;  d.  at  Siena,  1622. 

Accabisx,  James,  a professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Mantua,  who  subsequently  became  bishop  of 
Vesta,  b.  at  Bologna;  d.  at  Vesta,  1654. 

Acciaioli,  Eenato,  dh-he-a-e-o-le,  a Floren- 
tine, who  conquered  Athens,  Corinth,  and  part 
of  Bceotia.  Lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century. — He  bequeathed  Athens  to  the  Vene- 
tians ; Corinth  to  Theodosius  Paleologus,  who 
married  his  eldest  daughter ; and  Bceotia,  with 
Thebes,  to  his  natural  son  Anthony,  who  also 
got  Athens ; but  this  was  retaken  in  1455  by 
Mahomet  H. 

Acciaioli,  Angelo,  uk-ke-a-e-o-le,  a native 
of  Florence,  of  which  he  became  archbishop, 
and  by  his  merit  obtained  a cardinalship.  d. 

1407. 

Acciaioli,  Donato,  a noble  and  learned 
Florentine  and  disciple  of  Argyropylus,  who 
flourished  in  the  15th  century,  d.  at  Milan, 
1478.  — He  wrote  a commentary  on  the 
“ Ethics  ” of  Aristotle,  and  translated  some  of 
the  “ Lives  ” of  Plutarch,  to  which  he  added 
those  of  Hannibal,  Scipio,  &c.  He  also  wrote 
a life  of  Charlemagne. 

Acciaioli,  Zcnobio,  a churchman  of  the 
order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  librarian  to  Pope  Leo 
X.  b.  1461 ; d.  1520. — He  translated  some  of 
the  Fathers  into  Latin,  and  left  several  pieces  of 
his  own,  some  of  which  were  published. 

Accius,  Lucius,  dlc-ke-us,  a Lathi  tragic  poet, 
none  of  whose  works  are  extant.  Flourished 
about  170  b.c. — There  was  also,  in  the  same  age, 
an  orator  of  the  name  of  Accius,  against  whom 
Cicero  defended  Cluentius.  lie  was  a native  of 
Pisaurum. 

Accius  Tullius;  prince  of  the  Volsci,  a de- 
termined enemy  of  the  Romans,  and  to  whom 
Coriolanus  fled  for  refuge. 

Accolti,  Benedict,  dc-col'-te,  secretary  to  the 
Florence,  n.  1466. — He  wrote  a history 
W ar>  printed  at  Venice,  in  1632, 
which  was  consulted  by  Tasso  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  “Jerusalem  Delivered.”  He  like- 
wise wrote  a little  book  of  the  famous  men  of 
Jus  time.  B.  1455. 
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Accolti,  Francis,  brother  to  Benedict,  was 
called  the  prince  of  lawyers,  d.  vastly  rich, 
about  1470. 

Accolti,  Benedict,  a cardinal,  related  to  the 
above,  called  the  Cicero  of  Ills  age,  and  distin- 
guished by  several  popes,  b.  1-197;  d.  1549. 

Accolti,  Benedict,  an  Italian  conspirator 
who,  with  five  others,  meditated  the  murder  A 
Pius  IV. — Put  to  death  1564. 

Accords,  Stephen  Tabouret,  dh-kor,  an  advo- 
cate in  the  parliament  of  Dijon.  d.  1561. — He 
was  the  author  of  two  trifling  books,  one  enti- 
tled, “ Les  Bigarrures,”  and  the  other  “ Les 
Touches.” 

Accorso,  Francis,  dk-kor-so,  professor  of  law 
at  Bologna,  b.  at  Florence,  1182;  d.  1229. 
Reduced  the  Code,  Digests,  and  Institutes  intc 
one  system,  printed  at  Lyons,  in  6 vols.  folio, 
1627. 

Accorso,  Mariangelo,  a learned  Neapolitan 
wTho  was  very  industrious  in  collecting  ancienf 
MSS.  Flourished  in  the  16th  century.— Pub- 
lished remarks  on  Ausonius,  Solinus,  and  Ovid, 
in  1524,  entitled  “ Diatrikc ;”  also  an  edition  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  at  Augsburg,  in  1533, 
and  some  other  valuable  works. 

Accuhpixtli,  die -um-'pix -tie , the  first  king  of 
the  ancient  Mexicans,  a legislator,  and  the 
founder  of  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  d.  1420. 

Aceratus,  ak-er-a-tus,  a soothsayer  of  Delphi, 
who  alone  remained  when  the  approach  of 
Xerxes  frightened  away  the  inhabitants. 

Acesius,  a-ke  -se-ns,  bishop  of  Constantinople 
in  the  time  of  Constantine,  who,  on  account  of 
his  rigid  doctrine,  said  to  him,  “ Make  a ladder 
for  yourself,  Acesius,  and  go  up  to  heaven 
alone.”  Flourished  in  the  3rd  century. 

Acestor,  surnamed  Sagas,  a tragic  poet  at 
Athens,  and  contemporary  of  Aristophanes. — 
Also  a sculptor  of  Cnassus,  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias. — This  was  also  the  name  of  Apollo  in 
his  capacity  of  god  of  medicine. 

Ach,  John  van,  or  Acheh,  ale,  was  born  at 
Cologne,  in  1556,  and  became  eminent  in  histo- 
rical and  portrait  painting,  d.  1621. 

A cha3us,  d-kee'-us,  was  the  son  of  Xuthus,  and 
grandson  of  Helen.  A eh  ecus  having  committed 
manslaughter,  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
Laconia,  where  he  died,  and  where  Ills  posterity 
remained  under  the  name  of  Achcei,  until  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Heraelidce.  Upon  this,  they 
passed  into  the  northern  parts  of  Peloponnesus, 
and,  under  the  command  of  Tisamenus,  the  son  of 
Orestes,  took  possession  of  the  country  of  the 
Ionians,  and  called  it  Achaia.  The  successors  of 
Tisamenus  ruled  until  the  time  of  Gyges’s  tyranny, 
when  Achaia  was  parcelled  into  twelve  small  re- 
publics, or  so  many  cities  with  their  respective 
districts,  each  of  which  comprised  seven  or  eight 
cantons.  Three  of  these  — Patne,  Dymce,  and 
Pliarie — became  famous  as  a confederacy,  284 
years  b.o.,  which  continued  formidable  upwards 
of  130  years,  under  the  name  of  the  Achcean 
League,  and  was  most  illustrious  whilst  sup- 
ported by  the  splendid  virtues  and  abilities  of 
Aratus  and  Philopcemen.  They  directed  their 
arms  for  three  years  against  the  TKtolians,  and 
rose  to  be  powerful  by  the  accession  of  neigh- 
bouring states,  and  freed  their  country  from 
foreign  slavery.  At  last,  however,  they  were 
attached  by  the  Romans,  and  after  one  year’s 
hostilities,  the  Aclncan  League  was  totally  de- 
stroyed, b.c.  147.  From  this  period  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
Roman  province,  bearing  the  name  of  Achaia. — 
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Tlic  name  of  Aclicei  is  generally  applied  by  the 
poets  to  all  the  Greeks  indiscriminately. 

Achjemknus,  a-lcee'-mSn-us,  a king  of  Persia 
among  the  progenitors  of  Cyrus  the  Great;  his 
descendants  were  called  Aehccmcnides,  and 
formed  a separate  tribe  in  Persia,  of  which  the 
kings  were  members.  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus, 
on  his  death-bed,  charged  his  nobles,  and  parti- 
cularly the  Achtcmenides,  not  to  suiter  the 
Modes  to  recover  then-  former  power,  and  abolish 
the  Persian  empire. 

A ciiali-n,  ak'-ai-len,  a sovereign  of  the 
northern  Britons,  who  on  losing  his  territory, 
fled  into  Wales.  Reigned  in  the  6th  century. — 
He  and  his  brother,  Arthanad,  are  famous  for  a 
journey  performed  on  one  horse,  up  the  hill  of 
Maelwig,  in  Cardiganshire,  to  revenge  the  death 
of  their  father. 

Achan,  ilk- an,  the  son  of  Carmi,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  stoned  to  death  for  his  covetousness  at 
the  taking  of  Jericho. 

Achaiid,  Francois  Charles,  a-lcar,  an  experi- 
mental philosopher  and  chemist  of  supposed 
French  extraction.  He  was  among  the  first  who 
proposed  to  extract  sugar  from  beet-root.  n.  at 
Berlin,  1764;  d.  1821. — Was  author  of  various 
works  in  German,  on  experimental  physics, 
agriculture,  and  chemistry. 

Achaeds,  Eleazar,  a-kar,  bishop  of  Avignon. 
When  the  plague  raged  there,  he  continued,  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life,  to  perform  the  offices  of 
charity  and  religion,  and  Clement  XII.  sent  him 
to  China  to  settle  the  disputes  which  prevailed 
among  the  missionaries,  n.  at  Avignon,  1679; 
n.  at  Cochin,  1741. 

Achates,  ii-kai-tees, a friend  of  TEneas,  whose 
fidelity  was  so  exemplary  thatji^s  Achates  (the 
faithful  Achates)  became  a proverb. 

Achelous,  a-ke-lo-ns,  the  son  of  Oceanus  and 
Terra,  or  Tetliys,  god  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name  in  Epirus. — As  one  of  the  numerous 
suitors  of  Dejanira,  daughter  of  (Eneus,  Aehe- 
lous  entered  the  lists  against  Hercules,  and 
being  inferior,  changed  himself  into  a serpent, 
and  afterwards  into  an  ox.  Hercules  broke  off 
one  of  his  horns,  and  Achelous  being  defeated, 
retired  into  his  bed  of  waters.  The  broken  horn 
was  given  to  the  goddess  of  Plenty. 

Achebi,  Luc  de,  a-ker-e,  a Benedictine  monk. 
b.  at  St.  Quentin,  1609 ; d.  at  Paris,  1685.— He 
published  several  books  on  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory; as  the  “ Lives  of  Saints,”  &c. 

Achillini,  Alexander,  a-kil-le'-ne,  an  eminent 
philosopher  and  physician  of  Bologna,  b. 
1463;  d.  1512. — He  is  said  to  have  discovered 
the  hammer  and  anvil,  two  small  bones  in  the 
organ  of  hearing. — His  works  were  published  in 
folio,  at  Venice,  m 1568. 

Achilles,  a-kit'-les,  the  son  of  Peleus,  king 
of  Pthia,  and  a sea-goddess  called  Thetis.  His 
story  is  told  by  Homer  in  his  “ Iliad,”  or  ac- 
count of  the  siege  of  Troy.  Achilles  was  said 
to  be  invulnerable  in  every  part  of  his  body 
except  liis  heel.  After  killing  Hector,  the 
champion  of  the  Trojans,  he  was  shot  in  the 
heel  by  Paris  towards  the  close  of  the  siege. 

Achilles  Tatius,  a Greek  astronomer,  who 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century. 

Achilles  Statius,  a Greek  writer  of  the 
6th  century,  author  of  the  “History  of  Leu- 
cippe  and  Clitoplion.” 

Achmet  I.,  ak'-met,  emperor  of  tne  Turks, 
succeeded  his  father,  M ahomet  III.,  in  1603.  He 
was  then  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  began  his 
reign  by  endeavouring  to  suppress  a rebellion, 
12 
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which  lasted  two  years.  He  next  engaged  in  a 
war  with  the  Germans,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  the  famous  Bethlem  Gabor.  Peace  was  con- 
cluded in  16u6 ; but  he  continued  to  be  disturbed 
by  insurrections,  and  the  security  of  his  throne 
was  threatened  by  a pretender  to  his  rightful 
inheritance.  He  indulged  in  sensual  pleasures 
and  in  field  sports ; but,  though  proud  and  am- 
bitious, was  less  sanguinary  than  some  of  bis 
predecessors,  b.  1588 ; d.  161 7. 

Achmet  II.,  succeeded  to  his  brother  Soly- 
man,  in  1691.  He  was  a feeble  ruler,  and  in  his 
reign  the  empire  suffered  many  humiliations  at 
the  hands  of  the  Imperialists,  the  Venetians, 
and  even  the  Arabs.  He  was,  however,  amiable 
in  private  life,  and  fond  of  music  and  poetry. 
b.  about  1645 ; d.  1695. 

Achmet  III.  son  of  Mahomet  IV.,  on  the 
deposition  of  his  brother,  Mustapha  II.,  in  1703, 
ascended  the  imperial  throne,  lie  sheltered 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  after  the  battle  of  Pul- 
towa,  and  declared  war  against  the  Russians, 
but  soon  after  concluded  an  advantageous 
peace.  He  likewise  made  war  on  the  Venetians, 
and  recovered  from  them  the  Morea;  but  in  an 
attack  on  Hungary,  his  army  was  defeated  by 
Prince  Eugene,  in  1716,  at  the  battle  of  Peter- 
wardeiu. — Achmet  was  dethroned  in  1730.  p.  in 
prison,  1730. 

Achmet,  son  of  Seirim,  an  Arabian  writer, 
who  composed  a work  on  the  interpretation  of 
dreams,  which  was  translated  into  both  Greek 
and  Latin.  Supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Abu 
Bekr  Mahommed  Ben  Sirim,  a work  by  whom,  in 
Arabic,  exists  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris, 
and  who  flourished  in  the  7th  century. 

Achmet  Geduc,  a Turkish  general,  who,  after 
having  been  the  means  of  obtaining  the  crown 
for  Bajazet,  was  killed  by  order  of  that  tyrant. 
Lived  in  the  15th  century. 

Achtschelling,  Lucas,  a landscape  painter 
of  Brussels,  who  lived  in  the  end  of  the  16th  and 
beginning  of  the  17th  century.  lie  was  a very 
close  imitator  of  Xature,  and  the  scenery  in  Ids 
pictures  is  grand,  admirably  diversified,  and  so 
beautifully  coloured  as  to  be  almost  trans- 
parent. 

Acin alius,  Valens,  ai-se-dai-Ie-us,  a promising 
young  scholar  of  Germany,  who  wrote  a com- 
mentary on  Q.  Curtius,  Tacitus,  and  other  classic 
authors,  besides  letters,  speeches,  and  poems. 
Excessive  application  to  study  caused  his  death 
in  1595,  at  28  years  of  age.  Had  he  lived,  it  is 
thought  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
critics  of  modern  tunes,  b.  at  Witstock,  Bran- 
denburg, in  1567. 

Acilius  Glabkio,  M.,  a tribune  of  the 
people  at  Rome,  a.u.c.  553.  With  a legion,  he 
quelled  the  insurgent  slaves  in  Etruria;  being 
consul  with  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasiea,  a.u.c. 
661,  he  conquered AntiochusatThermopylaj, for 
which  he  obtained  a three  days’  triumph.  Ho 
stood  for  consul  against  Cato,  but  desisted  in 
consequence  of  the  unfair  measures  adopted  by 
his  opponent,  llis  son  erected  a temple  to  Piety, 
which  the  older  Glabrio  had  vowed  wliile  light- 
ing with  Antiochus,  on  the  spot  where  once  a 
woman  had  fed  with  her  milk  her  aged  father, 
whom  the  senate  had  imprisoned  and  excluded 
from  all  aliment.  The  son  also  erected  to  his 
father’s  memory  a golden  statue,  the  first  ever 
seen  at  Koine. — There  were  several  other  Romans 
of  the  same  name,  but  none  of  them  of  marked 
celebrity. 

Ackekmamn,  Conrad,  ak'-er-man,  a comedian 
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jf  Germany,  who  founded  the  modem  German 

f^Ac  1 j ohn  Christian  Gotlieb,  a clis 

tinguished  German  physician,  and  author ' oF  a 
variety  of  works  on  medical  subjects,  n.  1/ob ; 
d at  Altdorf,  in  Franconia,  1801.  _ 

Ackeemann,  Rudolph  a carriage-draughts- 
man who  previously  to  the  French  Revolution, 
arrived  in  England,  where,  after  a short  tune  lie 
settled  down  in  the  Strand  as  a inintsellei . He 
produced  an  elegant  annual,  which  was  called 
“Forget-me-not,”  and  was  the  first  of  that 
class  of  works  which,  for  several  years,  were  so 
popular  in  this  country.  He  greatly  promoted 
the  art  of  lithography,  and  by  Ins  embellished 
“Histories”  of  Westminster,  Oxford,  &e.,  un- 
proved the  public  taste,  and  added  to  his  own 
reputation  as  an  enterprising  publisher,  b.  at 
Stolberg,  in  Saxony,  1764;  d.  1S34. 

Ackaian.  See  Auchan. 

Acland,  Henry  Wentworth,  ah' -land,  physi- 
cian to  the  Radeliife  Infirmary, Oxford, an  earnest 
advocate  of  cleanliness,  good  drainage,  and  ath- 
letic exercises  as  preventives  of  disease.  Accom- 
panied Prince  of  Wales  to  America,  1860.  b.  1815. 

Acoluthus,  Andrew,  d-ko-lu-tnus,  an  arch- 
deacon, and  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages 
at  Breslau,  b.  at  Breslau;  d.  1704.— He  wrote 
a treatise  “De  Aquis  Amaris,”  1682,  4to,  and  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  Armenian  version  ot  the 
prophet  Obadiah,  4to,  Leipsic.  . . 

Acontius,  James,  ai-kon-te-us,  originally  a 
Catholic,  but  who,  becoming  Protestant,  came 
to  England,  where  he  met  with  a kind  reception 
from  Sueen  Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  dedicated  a 
work  entitled  “The  Stratagems  of  Satan 
printed  at  Basle,  in  1565.  He  died  soon  after,  b.  at 
'Trent. — Another  edition  of  his  work  appeared  at 
Basle  in  1610,  to  which  was  added  a letter  of 
Acontius,  “ De  Ratione  edendorum  Librorum ; 
but  his  best  work  is  a treatise  “ On  Method, 
printed  at  Utrecht,  in  1658. 

Acosta,  Gabriel,  a-kos'-ta,  a canon  and  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Coimbra,  n.  1616.— Wrote 
a commentary  on  part  of  the  Old  Testament, 

folio,  1641.  _ „ 

Acosta,  Joseph,  a Spanish  Jesuit,  who,  irom 
being  a missionary  in  Peru,  became  provincial 
of  liis  order,  b.  at  Medina  del  Campo,  about 
1539;  D.at?alamanca,1600. — His  “History ol  the 
West-Indies,”  first  printed  in  Spanish,  in  1590, 
8vo,  is  universally  known  and  esteemed. 

Acosta,  Uriel,  an  extraordinary  character, 
who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  was  made  trea- 
surer of  a Church  in  Oporto,  but,  having  em- 
braced Judaism,  resolved  to  quit  Portugal,  with 
his  mother  and  brothers,  whom  he  had  converted 
to  the  same  faith.  They  proceeded  to  Amster- 
dam, and  were  received  into  a synagogue.  .Not 
long  after,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  Jewish 
rites, and  expressing  his  sentiments  with  freedom, 
he  was  excommunicated.  He  then  wrote  a book, 
in  which  he  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 
for  wliich  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  whence  he 
was  bailed ; but  all  the  copies  of  this  book  were 
seized,  and  a fine  levied  upon  the  author.  After 
lying  under  excommunication  fifteen  years,  he 
was,  on  making  submission,  re-admitted  into  the 
synagogue,  but  was  again  expelled  for  not  con- 
forming to  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  for  dissuading 
two  Christians  lirom  turning  Jews.  In  tliis  state 
he  remained  seven  years,  abandoned  by  his 
friends,  and  reduced  to  the  utmost  destitution. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  mime  another  sub- 
mission, and  underwent  an  extraordinary  penance 
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in  the  synagogue;  where,  after  making  Ins  re- 
cantation, he  was  publicly  scourged,  and  had  to 
lay  himself  down  on  the  threshold,  and  allow  all 
the  people  to  walk  over  him.  b.  at  Oporto ; shot 
himself  in  1640,  or,  according  to  others,  1647.  _ 

Acquaviya,  Andrew  Matthew,  duke  ol  Atri 
and  prince  of  Teramo,  in  the  kingdom  of  N aples. 
1456  ; d.  1528. — Was  one  of  the  greatest 


luminaries  of  his  age,  and  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  who  conceived  the  idea  of  an  Encyclo- 
pedia, or  Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  He  published  a work  under  that  title 
in  2 vols.  folio,  wliich,  though  scanty  and  defec- 
tive, was  found  sufficient  to  give  some  hints  for 
conducting  a compilation  of  that  kind. 

Acratus,  a-krai'-tus,  a freed  man  of  Nero, 
sent  into  Asia  to  plunder  the  temples  of  the  gods. 

Aceon,  or  Aceo,  cti'-cron,  an  ancient  scholiast 
on  Plorace.  Lived  in  the  7th  century  — liis  work 
is  extant  in  an  edition  of  Horace  printed  at  Basle 

in  1527,  8vo.  . , ..  , 

Acron,  a Sicilian  physician  who  expelled  the 
plague  from  Athens  by  burning  perfumes. 
Flourished  b.c.  439.  . , 

Aceon,  a king  of  the  Ciecmenses,  who,  aitei 
the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  was  slain  by  Romulus  in 
single  combat.  His  spoils  were  dedicated  to 
Jupiter,  under  the  name  of  Feretrius,  because 
they  were  carried  on  a frame. 

Aceobolita,  George,  d-kro-pol -e-ta,  a writer 
on  the  Byzantine  history,  who,  at  the  age.  ot 
twenty-one,  disputed  with  a physician  concerning 
solar  eclipses,  before  the  emperor  John,  lie 
afterwards  rose  to  the  rank  of  cliancelloi  ol  the 
empire,  b.  at  Constantinople  1220;  d.  1282— His 
“ Chronicle  of  the  Greek  Empire  ” was  printed 
at  Paris,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  1651,  folio. 

Aceobolita,  Constantine,  son  of  the  above, 
was  called  the  younger  Metaphrastes,  and  was 
great  chancellor  of  the  empme.  Flourished 
about  1270. 

Acmes,  ak-tee'-us,  a powerful  person  who 
made  himself  master  of  a part  of  Greece,  which 
he  called  Attica.  His  daughter  Agraulos  married 
Cecrops,  wliom  tliG  AtliGnicins  called  their  hist 
king,  though  Actieus  reigned  before  him.  This 
word  has  the  same  signification  as  Atticus,  an 
inhabitant  of  Attica. 

Actia,  dk'-te-a,  the  mother  of  Augustus. 
Actis,  ak-tis,  went  from  Greece  into  Egypt, 
where  he  taught  astrology,  and  founded  llelio- 

Actisanes,  alc-tis  -a-nees,  a king  of  Ethiopia, 
who  conquered  Egypt,  and  expelled  KingAmasis. 
He  was  famous  for  his  equity,  wliich  is  m some 
measure  contradicted  by  his  severity  to  robbers, 
whose  noses  he  cut  off,  and  whom  he  bamshed 
to  a desert  place,  where  they  were  in  want  ol  all 
aliment,  and  lived  only  upon  crows. 

Actius  Navius,  ak'-te-us  nai-ve-us,  an  augur 
who  cut  a whetstone  in  two  with  a razor,  before 
Tarquin  and  the  Roman  people,  to  convince  them 
of  his  skill  in  his  art.  . 

Acton,  Joseph,  ale-ton,  originally  m the  French 
naval  service,  but  subsequently  prime  minister 
at  the  court  of  Naples,  b.  at  Bcsanfon,  1 ranee, 
1737;  d.  in  obscurity,  in  Sicily,  1808. — Many  of 
the  political  persecutions  which  took  place  in 
Naples  after  the  French  invasion  of  1799  are 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  Acton  at  the  N ca- 
politan  court.  _ . 

Actuaeius,  John,  ale  -tu-air  -e-us,  a Greek 
physician  of  the  Jewish  faith,  who  flourished 
at  Constantinople  in  the  13th  century,  liis 
books  on  Therapeutics,  the  Animal  Spirits,  on 
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Urines,  &e.,  have  been  printed  together,  and  in 
parts. 

Acuna,  Christopher,  a-lcu'-na,  a Spanish  Je- 
suit, many  years  a missionary  in  South  America, 
u.  at  Burgos,  1507. — He  published,  in  1641,  “ A 
Description  of  the  Great  Kiver  of  the  Amazons  ” 
winch  was  afterwards  translated  into  French,  in 
2 vols.  12mo,  1682.  d.  at  Lima  about  1675. 

Acusilaus  and  Dahagetus,  uk-u-se-lai' -us, 
two  brothers,  conquerors  at  the  Olympic  games 
The  Greeks  covered  their  father,  whose  name 
was  Diagora  s,  with  flowers,  and  proclaimed  liim 
happy  in  1 laving  such  worthy  sons. 

Acusit.aus,  a Greek  historian,  who  was  born 
at  Argos,  and  flourished  at  the  same  time 
with  Cadmus  the  Milesian  (about  1500  b.c.).  He 
composed  a work  on  the  genealogies  of  the  prin- 
cipal families  of  Greece,  from  somebrazeD  tablets, 
which  his  father  was  reported  to  have  found 
while  digging  in  his  house. 

Ada,  ai'-da,  the  wife  of  Aidricus,  and  sister  to 
Queen  Artemisia.  On  the  death  of  her  husband 
she  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Caria,  but  was 
expelled  by  her  younger  brother,  when  she  re- 
tired to  Alindte,  which  she  gave  up  to  Alexander 
after  adopting  him  as  her  son. 

Adaih,  James,  d-dairs  son  of  an  army  agent, 
and  an  eminent  lawyer.  After  passing  through 
the  usual  course  of  study,  in  1774  he  was  raised 
1,0  the  degree  of  serjeant-at-law,  and  on  the  death 
of  Serjeant  Glymie,  was  chosen  recorder  of 
London.  On  being  promoted  to  be  one  of  his 
majesty’s  serjeants-at-law,  he  resigned  the  re- 
cordership,  in  expectation  of  higher  preferment 
but  was  disappointed,  d.  1798— He  sat  as 
member  of  parliament,  first  for  Cockermoutb 
and  afterwards  for  Higham  Ferrars,  and  wrote 
two  tracts,  one  entitled  “ Thoughts  on  the  Dis- 
mission of  Officers  for  their  Conduct  in  Parlia- 
ment,” and  the  other,  “ Observations  on  the 
Power  of  Alienations  of  the  Crown,  before  the 
first  of  Queen  Anne.” 

Adaih,  Sir  liobert,  a statesman  who  espoused 
the  political  views  of  Mr.  Fox.  He  was  the  son 
of  Robert  Adair,  sergeant-surgeon  to  George 
III.  In  1808  he  was  specially  selected  for  a 
mission  to  the  Porte,  where  he  successfully 
negotiated  the  treaty  of  the  Dardanelles,  1809. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople,  in  which  he  re- 
mained till  l8ll.  In  1831  he  was  despatched  on 
a special  mission  to  Prince  Leopold,  when  be- 
sieged by  William,  prince  of  Orange,  in  Liege 
Su-  Robert,  on  seeing  the  situation  of  Leopold, 
pressed  him  to  fly ; but  that  prince,  having  only 
recently  been  elected  to  the  throne,  declined 
to  adopt  advice  which  might  so  easily  have 
brought  discredit  on  his  reign.  “ I am  ready 
to  fight,”  said  he,  “ but  will  allow  you  to  nego- 
tiate” Accordingly,  Sir  Robert,  fastening  a 
handkerchief  to  a ramrod,  went  to  the  hostile 
army,  and  in  an  interview  with  Prince  William, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  his  connivance  for  Leo- 
pold to  withdraw  to  Malines,  where  Sir  Robert 
accompanied  him.  b.  in  London,  1763;  d.. 
1855.  Sir  Robert  married  a daughter  of  the 
marquis  of  Ilazincourt,  in  1805,  but  had  no 
issue.  In  1802  he  represented  Appleby,  and  in 
1806-7,  Camelford.  He  published  accounts  of 
two  of  his  missions,  and  as  ho  was  possessed  of 
great  information,  and  had  mingled  much  in 
the  politics  of  Europe,  he  was  enabled  to  pene- 
trate the  designs  of  Russia,  and  predict  many 
events  which  have  since  occurred. 

Adalahd,  or  Adelaed,  a-dd-lar,  cousin-ger- 
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man  of  Charlemagne.  In  823  lie  founded  the- 
Dbbftvft°f  « CW  C°rbie> in  Saxony,  b.  about  753; 
extant  1501110  fragments  of  liis  writings  are 

Adalbehon,  a-dal'-be-ron,  archbishop  of 
ftheims,  and  chancellor  under  Lothaire  and 
Louis  V.,  who  consecrated  Hugh  Capet  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne  of  France  in  987. 

Adalbekon,  bishop  of  Laon,  wTho  contri- 
buted to  the  success  of  the  revolution  which 
placed  Hugh  Capet  on  the  throne,  by  betray- 
ing his  rival,  Charles  of  Lorraine,  into  his 
hands.  There  is  a satirical  poem  of  his  ex- 
tant in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  “Historians 
of  France,”  which  contains  some  curious  de- 
tails of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

Adalbeet,  St.,  archbishop  of  Prague,  and 
a successful  missionary  in  Hungary,  Prussia, 
and  Lithuania,  where  he  was  murdered  by  a 
pagan  priest  in  the  10th  century.  — It  is  af- 
firmed that  Boleslaus,  prince  of  Poland,  ran- 
somed the  body  of  this  archbishop  with  its 
weight  in  gold. 

Adam,  dd-am,  the  father  of  mankind,  was 
created  out  of  the  earth,  and  placed  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  whence  he  was  expelled  for 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  The  creation  of 
Adam  is  generally  placed  in  the  year  4004  before 
Christ.  After  his  exile  from  Paradise  he  lived 
930  years. 

Adam  Alexander,  rector  of  the  Edinburgh 
High  School,  and  author  of  several  works  on 
Roman  history  and  literature.  His  “ Roman 
Antiquities"  is  held  in  high  esteem,  and  is  a 
class-book  in  many  eminent  educational  esta- 
blishments. He  also  published  a Summary  of 
Geography  and  History,  and  a Latin  Dic- 
tionary, which  was  to  have  been  followed  by  a 
larger  work,  which  he  left  unfinished.  He  held 
a high  position  as  a scholar  and  educator,  and 
was  at  the  same  time  much  esteemed  for  his 
kindly  disposition  and  unassuming  manners 
b.  1741 ; d.  1809. 

Adam,  Melchior,  a German  biographer,  bom 
m Silesia,  and  educated  in  the  college  of  Brieg 
d.  1622.— He  published  5 vols.  of  “ Memoirs  of 
Emment  Men,”  a work  still  esteemed. 

Adam,  Scotus,  a Scotch  monkish  historian, 
educated  in  the  monastery  of  Lindisfame. 
Thence  he  went  to  Paris,  and  became  a member 
of  the  Sorbonne.  He  afterwards  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  was  a monk,  first  at  Mel- 
rose, and  lastly  at  Durham.  Flourished  in  the 
12th  century.— Adam  Scotus  wrote  the  life  of  St. 
Columbus,  and  that  of  David  I.,  king  of  Scotland 
which  were  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1659,  folio. 

Adam,  Lambert  Sigisbert,  a French  sculptor. 
Various  works  of  his  are  scattered  over  France, 
and  are  greatly  admired,  b.  at  Nancy,  1700;  d. 
1759. 

Adam,  Nicholas,  brother  of  the  above,  also  an 
eminent  artist.  He  executed  the  mausoleum  of 
the  Queen  of  Poland,  at  Bonsecours,  and  some 
other  fine  pieces,  b.  at  Nancy,  1705 ; d.  1778. 

Adam,  Francis  Gaspard,  a younger  brother  of 
the  above,  who  followed  the  same  occupation 
with  his  brothers.  He  went  to  Prussia,  where 
he  gained  a great  reputation,  b.  at  Nancy, 
1710;  d.  at  Paris,  1759. 

Adam,  a canon  of  Bremen,  lived  in  the  11th 
century.— His  work,  entitled  “Ilistoria  Ecclc- 
siastica  Ecclesiic  Hamburgcnsis  et  Brcmcnsis," 
was  printed  in  1670,  4to. 

Adam  Btllaut,  n French  poet,  originally  a 
joiner  of  Nevers,  and  patronized  by  Cardinal 
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Richelieu,  who  gave  him  a pension,  n.  1G62. 
His  poems  are  now  extremely  scarce. 

Adam,  Robert,  an  architect,  who  studied  in 
Italy,  and  on  his  return  was  made  architect  to 
■ King  George  III.,  which  office  he  resigned,  in 
1768,  on  becoming  a member  of  Parliament. 
He  gave  a new  turn  to  the  architecture  of  this 
country,  and  procured  great  fame  by  the  number 
and  elegance  of  his  designs,  b.  at  Kirkaldy, 

. Fifeshire,  172S ; d.  1792.  Adam  represented  in 
Parliament  the  county  of  Kinross,  and  was 
buried  in  'Westminster  Abbey.  He  and  his  bro- 
ther were  the  first  to  make  use  of  stucco  in 
London,  as  an  imitation  of  stone. 

Adam,  Thomas,  an  English  divine,  who  at 
Hertford  College,  Oxford,  took  his  degree  of 
1 B.A.  On  entering  into  orders,  he  obtained  the 
living  of  Wintringham,  in  Lincolnshire,  of 
which  he  continued  rector  fifty-eight  years, 
though  he  might  have  had  considerable  prefer- 
ment; but  being  opposed  to  pluralities,  he  re- 
f: fused  every  offer  of  promotion,  b.  at  Leeds, 

' 1701 ; d.  at  Wintringham,  1784. — He  published 
. a paraphrase  of  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  the 
1 Romans,  8vo.  His  other  works  are  lectures  on 
the  Church  Catechism,  a volume  of  sermons,  and 
a posthumous  collection  of  “ Thoughts,”  to 
which  his  life  is  prefixed. 

Adam,  William,  an  eminent  lawyer,  who  after 
being  a member  of  Parliament,  and  filling  seve- 
ral important  legal  offices  in  England,  as  well  as 
that  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall 
under  the  Grey  and  Grenville  administration,  in 
1806,  was  appointed  chief  commissioner  of  the 
Jury  Court  of  Scotland,  on  its  institution  in 
' 1816.  He  was  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Blair- 
Adam  in  Kinross-shire,  from  the  mansion  of 
which  there  is  a remarkably  fine  view  of 
I Bonarty-hill  and  its  environs.  Sheridan  once 
paid  Mr.  Adam  a visit  here,  and  was  so  pleased 
with  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  scenery  around 
him,  that  he  wrote  the  following  couplet  with  a 
i diamond  on  a window  in  his  room— 

“ Happy  the  man,  who,  free  from  all  party, 

Looks  from  his  window  on  bonny  Bonarty.” 
B.  1757 ; d.  1839. 

Adam,  Adolphe  Charles,  a distinguished 
French  composer,  the  son  of  a professor  at  the 
Conservatoire,  was  early  placed  under  the  care 
of  Boieldieu  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  pianism. 
Adolphe,  however,  soon  turned  his  attention  to 
musical  composition,  in  which  he  displayed  emi- 
nent ability.  In  1829,  his  first  opera,  “ Peter 
and  Catherine,”  was  produced;  in  1830,  his 
“Danilowa;”  and  in  1836,  his  “Postilion  of 
Longjumcau.”  M.  Adam  is  also  author  of  se- 
veral lighter  pieces,  besides  being  a skilful 
pianist,  b.  in  Paris,  1803;  d.  1856. 

Adams,  Sir  Thomas,  ud'-ams.  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  and  brought  up  a draper  in  that  city. 
In  1609  he  was  chosen  an  alderman,  and  in  1645 
served  the  office  of  lord  mayor.  He  was  so 
noted  for  _ his  loyalty,  that  the  republicans 
searched  his  house  in  hopes  of  finding  King 
Charles  I.,  and,  though  disappointed,  they  con- 
fined Adams  in  the  Tower,  lie  sent  Charles  II. 
~ 10,000  during  his  exile,  and  when  the  restora- 
tion was  resolved  on,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
City  to  wait  on  that  sovereign,  who  knighted 
him  at  the  Hague,  and  in  1661  created  him  a 
n.  at  Wcm.  Shropshire,  1566  ; d.  1667. 

After  his  death,  a stone  was  taken  from  him 
weighing  twenty-five  ounces,  which  is  now  in 
the  laboratory  at  Cambridge.  He  founded  a 
school  at  Wcm,  and  an  Arabic  professorship  at 
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Cambridge,  and  was  at  the  expense  of  printing 
the  Gospels  in  Persian,  and  sending  them  to  the 
East. 

Adams,  Thomas,  A.M.,  a fellow  of  Brazenose 
College,  Oxford,  who  was  ejected  in  1662  for 
nonconformity.  He  then  became  chaplain  to 
Sir  Samuel  Jones,  of  Shropshire,  and  afterwards 
to  Lady  Clare,  in  Northamptonshire,  d.  in 
1670.— He  wrote  “ Protestant  Union,  or  Princi- 
ples of  Religion,”  a very  useful  work. 

Adams,  Richard,  A.M.,  was  also  educated  at 
Brazenose  College,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  had 
the  living  of  St.  Mildred,  Bread-street,  London, 
whence  he  was  ejected  in  1662.  d.  in  1698. — He 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  Charnoek’s  works,  and 
helped  to  finish  Matthew  Poole’s  annotations  on 
the  Bible. 

Adams,  John,  an  eminent  American  states- 
man, who  took  an  active  part  in  effecting  the 
independence  of  his  country.  Before  the  rup- 
ture between  Great  Britain  and  America  he 
practised  as  a lawyer,  and,  in  1770,  met  in  con- 
vention at  Boston,  when  the  British  govern- 
ment had  announced  their  intention  of  station- 
ing a military  force  in  that  city,  to  make  the 
people  submit  to  the  new  imposts  on  tea,  glass, 
paper,  &c.  In  1773  he  became  a member  of  the 
Council  of  State,  and  devoted  all  his  energies  to 
promote  the  cause  he  had  espoused.  He  advo- 
cated and  seconded  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  was  passed  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1776,  and  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. In  1780  he  represented  the  United  States 
in  Holland,  and  in  1782  co-operated  with 
Franklin  and  the  other  American  commissioners 
in  negotiating  a treaty  of  peace  with  the  mother 
country.  In  1785  he  became  the  first  ambas- 
sador from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain, 
and  in  that  capacity  had  his  first  audience  with 
George  III.  on  the  2nd  of  June.  He  stayed  in 
England  till  1787.  In  1789,  when  Washington 
was  elected  president,  he  was  made  vice-presi- 
dent, and  in  1793  had  the  same  office  again  con- 
ferred on  him.  In  1797,  on  the  retirement  of 
Washington,  he  was  chosen  president,  and  at  the 
close  of  his  term  of  four  years,  being  defeated  by 
Jefferson  in  the  candidatesliip  for  re-election,  he 
retired  from  public  life.  b.  at  Braintree,  near 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  1735;  d.  at  Quincy, 
1826.— It  was  on  the  50tli  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence  that  Mr. 
Adams  died,  and  Jefferson,  his  coadjutor  in  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  the  great  commonwealth 
of  the  New  World,  expired  on  the  same  day. 
As  an  author,  Mr.  Adams  is  known  by  a work 
entitled  “A  Defence  of  the  Constitution  and 
Government  of  the  United  States,”  which,  in  a 
new  dress,  again  appeared  with  the  title  of  a “His- 
tory of  the  Principal  Republics  of  the  World.” 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
second  President  of  the  United  States.  He  re- 
presented his  country  at  Berlin,  and  in  1814  was 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna.  In  1815  he  was  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  St.  James’s.  In  1817  ho  became 
secretary,  and  in  1825  President,  of  the  Union, 
in  which  office  be  was  succeeded  by  General 
Jackson.  B.in  Boston,  Mass.,  1767;  d.  at  Wash- 
ington, 1848. — Mr.  Adams  published,  in  a vo- 
lume, a series  of  letters  on  the  state  of  Silesia, 
which  were  the  result  of  his  observations  made 
while  on  a tour  through  that  country.  He  was 
a warm  advocate  of  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

Adams,  Charles  Francis,  son  of  .the  preceding 
American  statesman,  educated  at  St.  Peters- 
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burg  and  London,  and  a graduate  of  Harvard 
University.  lie  was  candidate  for  the  Vice- 
Presidentship  of  the  United  States,  with  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  in  18-13.  In  1861  he  succeeded  Mr. 
Dallas  as  American  minister  at  the  court  of  St. 
James’s,  a post  which  he  held  until  1868,  when  he 
■was  recalled,  n.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  18, 1807. 

Adams,  John,  the  “Patriarch  of  Pitcairn’s 
Island,”  and  one  of  the  mutineers  in  his  ma- 
jesty’s ship  Bounty,  1789.  He  settled,  with 
"several  other  of  the  mutineers  and  some  Ota- 
lieitans,  on  Pitcairn’s  Island,  where,  after  the 
death  or  destruction  of  his  English  compa- 
nions, he  became,  from  a rough  and  desperate 
character,  a humane  and  religious  man ; he  in- 
troduced Christianity  and  the  laws  of  marriage 
amongst  those  that  were  with  him  on  the 
island,  and  regulated  the  community  entirely 
upon  Christian  principles,  d.  1829. — A portrait 
of  Adams,  whose  original  name  was  Smith,  and 
a fac-simile  of  his  handwriting,  were  published 
in  Captain  Beechey’s  “ Voyages.”  Circum- 
stances made  him,  as  they  do  most  celebrated 
men,  an  extraordinary  character. 

Adams,  John  Couch,  an  astronomer,  and  one 
of  the  discoverers  of  the  planet  Neptune.  He 
became  president  of  the  Astronomical  Society, 
and  in  1848  received  the  Copley  medal,  as  the 
highest  scientific  award  of  the  Royal  Society. 

13.  in  a small  farmhouse  in  the  Bodmin  Moors, 
Cornwall,  about  1817. 

Adams,  Samuel,  a member  of  the  American 
Congress,  and  one  of  the  warmest  advocates  of 
the  political  separation  of  that  country  from 
Britain,  b.  1722;  d.  1803. 

Adams,  Lieutenant-General,  a distinguished 
soldier,  who  fought  under  Wellington  in  India, 
and  who,  for  his  meritorious  services,  was  gra- 
dually promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-gene- 
ral. n.  in  Pembroke,  1834. — The  death  of  this 
soldier  occurred  under  melancholy  circum- 
stances. He  was  shooting  on  his  own  estate, 
when  his  fowling-piece,  accidentally  discharging 
itself  whilst  he  was  getting  over  a hedge,  blew 
one  side  of  his  head  completely  off. 

Adamson,  Patrick,  ad  -am-sun,  a Scotch  pre- 
late, who,  passing  through  several  vicissitudes 
in  various  countries  in  which  he  travelled,  re- 
turned to  his  own  in  1573,  and  became  minister 
of  Paisley.  In  1575  he  sat  as  commissioner  for 
settling  the  government  of  the  church,  and  soon 
after  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrew’s,  on 
which  he  was  violently  persecuted  by  the  Pres- 
byterians. In  1583  he  was  sent  ambassador  to 
Queen  Elizabeth;  but  on  his  return  to  Scotland, 
in  158-4,  he  found  the  Presbyterian  party  very 
violent,  and  at  a synod,  in  1586,  they  excom- 
municated him.  The  king  also  alienated  the 
revenues  of  his  see,  and  thereby  reduced  him  and 
his  family  to  a wretched  condition.  His  works 
have  been  collected  and  published  in  4to.  b.  at 
Perth,  15-13;  d.  1591.— Adamson  wrote  a Latin 
poem  on  the  birth  of  James  VI.,  for  which  he 
was  arrested  at  Paris,  and  confined  six  months. 
Whilst  under  concealment,  at  an  inn  in  Bourges, 
for  seven  months,  he  employed  himself  in  trans- 
lating the  book  of  Job  into  Latin  verse,  and  in 
writing  a tragedy  in  the  same  tongue,  founded 
on  the  life  of  Herod  of  Jewry. 

Adanson,  Michael,  ad' -tin-sun,  a French  na- 
turalist, of  Scotch  extraction,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  imbibed  his  love  of  natural  history  from 
his  preceptors,  the  celebrated  Reaumur  and 
Bernard  de  Jussieu.  His  genius  being  ol_  that 
active  kind  which  delights  in  adventure,  in  lus 
16 
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21st  year  he  set  out  on  a voyage  to  Senegal, 
where  he  spent  five  years  in  making  collections 
illustrative  of  his  favourite  pursuits.  In  1753  he 
returned  to  Paris,  greatly  reduced  in  circum- 
stances ; but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  his  vastly 
increased  fund  of  knowledge  helped  to  restore 
his  fortunes.  He  continued  to  pursue  his  studies 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution, 
which  involved  him  in  ruin.  We  find  him,  after 
this,  so  poor  that,  on  being  invited  to  become  a 
member  on  the  establishment  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  he  was  compelled  to  refuse,  because  he 
could  not  make  his  appearance,  for  the  “ want  of 
shoes.”  About  the  close  of  his  life  he  enjoyed 
a small  pension  from  the  French  government. 
b.  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  1727  ; d.  at  Paris,  1806. 
— Adanson  wrote  a work  entitled  “ The  Natural 
History  of  Senegal,”  and  another  under  the 
name  of  “ The  Families  of  Plants,”  in  which  he 
advocated  a system  of  classification  different 
from  that  of  Linnaeus.  For  many  years  pre- 
vious to  his  death,  he  entertained  the  plan  of 
producing  an  “ Encyclopaedia  of  Natural  His- 
tory,” to  be  embellished  with  40,000  figures; 
but  it  fell  to  the  ground.  Adanson  was  a great 
friend  to  civil  liberty,  and  an  ardent  philanthro- 
pist, being  among  the  first  to  advocate  slave 
emancipation.  _ . 

Addington,  Anthony,  dd’-ing-ton,  a physi- 
cian who  settled  at  Beading,  where  he  had 
considerable  practice,  particularly  in  cases  of 
insanity,  b.  1713;  d.  1790. — Wrote  an  “Es- 
say on  the  Scurvy,  with  the  JVethod  of  pre- 
serving Water  Sweet  at  Sea,”  8vo;  another  on 
“ Mortality  among  Cattle,”  8vo ; and  a pamphlet 
concerning  a negotiation  between  Lord  Chatham 
and  Lord  Bute,  Svo.  He  was  the  father  of 
Viscount  Sidmouth. 

Addington,  Henry.  ( See  Sidmouth,  Lord.) 

Addison,  Lancelot,  dd'-de-sun,  a divine,  who 
was  sent  to  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  his  degrees  in  arts.  He  was  chosen  one 
of  the  terra  Jilii  at  the  Act  in  1658,  but  being 
satirical  on  the  men  in  power  in  his  oration, 
he  was  obliged  to  ask  pardon  on  his  knees.  He 
soon  after  quitted  Oxford,  and  lived  retired  till 
the  Restoration,  when  he  became  chaplain  to  the 
garrison  at  Dunkirk ; and  in  1663,  to  that  at 
Tangier.  He  returned  to  England  in  1670,  and 
was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  obtained  the  living  of  Mil- 
ston,  in  Wiltshire,  and  a prebend  in  the  cathedral 
of  Salisbury.  In  1633  he  was  promoted  to  the 
deanery  of  Lichfield,  b.  at  Crosbj  Ravens- 
worth,  Westmoreland,  1632 ; d.  1703.— He  is^  the 
author  of  “ An  Account  of  the  Present  State  of 
the  J ews,”  and  a “ Description  of  W est  barbaiy, 
which  show  him  to  have  been  a man  of  learning 
and  observation. 

Addison,  Joseph,  son  of  the  above,  was,  after 
receiving  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  sent 

to  the  Charter-house,  where  lie  contracted  an 

intimacy  with  Sir  Richard  Steele.  In  l(>s/  lie 
w.s  admitted  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxforff 
aftenv  rds  was  entered  at  Magdalen.  In  1693 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  became  eminent 
for  his  Latin  poetry.  At  the  age  of  22  lie  ad- 
dressed some  verses  to  Drydcn,  in  English,  and 


not  long  after  published  a translation  of  part  of 
Virgil’s  fourth  “ Georgic.”  _ About  this  time  ho 
wrote  the  arguments  prefixed  to  the  several 
books  of  Drydcn’s  Virgil,  ami  composed  the 
“ Essay  on  the  Georgies.”  In  169o  he  addressed 
o poem  to  King  William,  which  recommended 

him  to  Lord  Somers.  In  1699  ho  obtained  a 
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- ision  of  £300  a year,  to  enable  him  to  travel, 
made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy,  improving 
mind  to  the  best  advantage,  as  appears  from 
“Letter  to  Lord  Halifax,’’  which  is  con- 
wed  the  most  elegant  of  his  poetical  works, 
l his  “ Travels  in  Italy,”  which  he  dedicated, 
his  return,  to  Lord  Somers.  He  came  home 
1702,  and  found  his  old  friends  out  of  office. 
1701  he  was  introduced  to  Lord  Godolphin 
i fit  person  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  lllen- 
m,  and  produced  “ The  Campaign,”  for  which 
was  rewarded  with  the  place  of  commissioner 
ippeals.  Next  year  he  went  to  Hanover  with 
•d  Halifax,  and  soon  after  was  appointed 
i ler-secretary  of  state.  The  rage  for  Italian 
■ras  which  then  prevailed,  induced  him  to 
te  his  “ Rosamond.”  When  the  marquis 
Wharton  went  to  Ireland  as  lord-lieutenant, 

[ dison  accompanied  him  as  secretary,  and 
5 made  keeper  of  the  records  there,  with  a 
: xry  of  £300  a year.  While  he  was  in  Ireland, 
ele  commenced  the  “ Tatler,”  to  which  Ad- 
on  liberally  contributed.  This  was  followed 
the  “ Spectator,”  which  he  also  enriched  by 
contributions,  distinguished  by  one  of  the 
:ers  of  the  word  clio.  In  1713  his  tragedy 
“ Cato”  was  brought  upon  the  stage,  amidst 
plaudits  of  both  Whigs  and  Tories.  At  this 
le  the  “ Guardian  ” appeared,  to  which 
dison  contributed  those  papers  which  are 
rked  thus  (&-.  An  attempt  was  afterwards 
dc  to  revive  the  “ Spectator,”  but  after  the 
ilication  of  eighty  numbers,  the  work  was 
nquished.  Addison’s  quota  amounts  to  about 
: rartli  part  of  this  second  attempt.  In  1715  he 
i tan  the  “Freeholder,”  and  continued  it  till 
■ middle  of  the  next  year,  in  defence  of  the 
•ernment.  In  1716  he  married  the  Countess 
wager  of  Warwick,  to  whose  son  he  had  been 
or ; but  the  marriage  did  not  prove  happy. 
1717  he  became  secretary  of  state,  which 
ce  he  soon  resigned,  on  a pension  of  £1500  a 
u\  In  his  retirement  he  planned  a tragedy 
the  death  of  Socrates,  but  did  not  execute  it. 
lat  was  perhaps  more  in  accordance  with 
sentiments,  he  commenced  “ A Defence  of 
: Christian  Religion,”  part  of  which  appeared 
er  his  death,  and  makes  us  regret  that  he  did 
live  to  perfect  it.  He  also  conceived  the 
•n  of  an  English  dictionary,  to  be  carried  out 
the  manner  subsequently  adopted  by  Dr. 
hnson.  ; In  1719  he  engaged  in  a political 
■pute  with  Steele,  whom,  in  his  pamphlet  of 

1 “Old  Whig,”  he  contemptuously  styled 
nttle  Dicky.”  n.  at  Milston,  Wilts,  1672;  d. 
Holland  House,  1719. — It  is  to  be  regretted 
it  the  same  year  which  witnessed  the  demise 
Addison  should  have  been  clouded  by  a dis- 
tc  between  him  and  his  old  friend  and  eo- 
jutor,  Steele.  It  is  said  that  when  he  felt 

2 , !K?er  .°^  death  upon  him,  he  sent  for 
, Warwick,  and,  affectionately  pressing  liis 

nd  whispered,  “See  in  what  peace  a Chrix/ian 
n die ; ’ He  left  only  one  daughter,  who  died, 
imarried,  in  1797.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  “ Who- 
cr  wishes  to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar 
t not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious, 
1st  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes 
Addison.  His  style,  however,  is  deficient  in 


^adame,  acC-e-laid , an  aunt  ol 
»u)s  XV I.  of  France.  On  the  19th  of  February 
Jt,  she  with  her  sister  Victoirc,  fled  from  the 
•rrors  ot  the  French  revolution,  and  sought  ar 
yium  in  Rome,  Naples,  and  several  othci 


p!a  es,  without  success.  At  length  they  arrived 
at  Corfu,  where  they  obtained  protection  until 
the  Russian  general  Outschacoff  took  them  to 
Trieste,  where  they  fixed  their  residence.  Vic- 
toire  died  in  1799,  and  her  sister  followed  her  to 
the  grave  nine  months  afterwards. 

Adelaide,  Amelia  Louisa  Teresa  Caroline, 
wife  of  William  IV.,  and  queen  of  England.  She 
was  sister  to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  and 
was  married  July  11, 1818.  She  was  a lady  pos- 
sessed of  many  exalted  virtues,  and  was  a liberal 
benefactress  of  the  poor.  b.  1792;  d.  1849. 

Adelard,  ad'-e-lar,  a monk  of  Bath,  who  tra- 
velled into  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  translated 
the  “Elements  of  Euclid”  out  of  Arabic  into 
Latin,  before  any  Greek  copies  of  that  celebrated 
work  had  been  discovered.  He  also  translated 
and  wrote  several  other  treatises  on  mathemati- 
cal and  medical  subjects,  which  are  to  be  seen 
in  MS.  in  the  libraries  of  Corpus  Christi  and 
Trinity  colleges,  Oxford— Flourished  in  the  12th 
century. 

Adelbold,  add -el-bold,  a bishop  of  Utrecht, 
who  wrote  the  life  of  Henry  II.,  emperor  of 
Germany,  which  is  still  extant,  d.  1027. 

Adelek,  Curtius,  ud'-e-ler,  also  named  Sir- 
vesen,  a Norwegian,  who,  after  serving  in  the 
Dutch  navy,  entered  the  Venetian  service,  in 
which  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  admiral,  and, 
subsequently,  was  made  a knight  of  St.  Mark, 
and  obtained  a pension  for  his  meritorious  con- 
duct. On  leaving  the  Venetian  service,  he  went 
to  Amsterdam,  where  he  married  a lady  of  rank. 
We  next  find  him  admiral-in-chief  of  the  Danish 
fleet,  and  created  a noble,  b.  1622 ; d.  at  Copen- 
hagen, 1675. 

Adelgreiff,  John  Albrecht,  dd'-el-greef,  a 
German,  supposed  to  be  a magician,  whose  re- 
puted blasphemous  fanaticism  and  sedition 
caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  at  Konigsburg, 
1636. 

Adelman",  ad'-el-mdn,  a bishop  of  Brescia, 
who  wrote  a letter  on  the  Eucharist,  which  is 
in  a collection  printed  at  Louvain  in  1561,  in 
8vo.  d.  1062. 


Adelphus,  ai'-del’-phus,  a disciple  of  Plato, 
and  the  originator  of  a singular  theory,  com- 
pounded of  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  the  Gnostics, 
and  others;  he  was  greatly  followed,  though 
opposed  by  Plotinus.— Flourished  in  the  third 
century. 


adeldng,  Johann  Christoph,  ud: -e-lung,  a 
universal  linguist  and  grammarian,  who  finished 
Ids  education  at  the  university  of  Halle.  He 
became  professor  in  the. Evangelical  Gymnasium 
af  Erfurt,  which  appointment  he  resigned  in 
1761,  on  account  of  a religious  dispute  with  the 
Catholic  town  magistrates.  He  then  went  to 
Leipsic,  where  he  supported  himself  by  literature 
till.  1787,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
principal  librarian  at  Dresden,  b.  at  Spantekon 
m Pomerania,  in  August,  1732;  d.  at  Dresden! 
September,.  1806.  — lie  is  best  known  by  liis 
Grammatical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

« ud' -e-mar,  a monk,  who  wrote  a 
Chronicle  of  France,”  which  was  published 
by  Labbe.  d.  1030. 

Adeodatus,  ai-de-o-dai'-lus,  “God’s-gift  ” a 
pious  and  charitable  pontiff,  who  obtained  the 
tiara  in  672.  n.  at  Rome ; d.  676. 

Adeii,  William,  a'-der,  a physician  of  Toulouse, 
who  wrote  a book  entitled,  “ Do  Algrotis  et 
Morbis  Evangelicis ;’’  in  which  he  proves  that 
the  diseases  healed  by  our  Saviour  were  incura- 
ble by  medicine,  I lourislied  in  the  17th  century. 
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Adet,  r.  A.,  d-dai,  an  envoy  who  represented 
France  in  the  United  States,  1790.  lie  is  known 
both  as  an  original  writer  on  chemistry  and  as  a 
translator;  lie  suggested  new  chemical  charac- 
ters and  nomenclature. 

Adganestrius,  ad-gan-es'-ire-us,  a prince  of 
Gaul,  who  sent  to  Rome  for  poison  to  destroy 
Arminius,  and  was  answered  by  the  senate  that 
the  Romans  fought  their  enemies  openly,  and 
did  not  use  perfidious  measures. 

Adhad-Eddoulat,  ad'-ha-ed'-doo-la,  a Per- 
sian emperor  who  succeeded  his  uncle,  Amad- 
Eddoulat,  and  by  his  conquests  greatly  enlarged 
his  territories.  In  977  he  took  Bagdad,  and 
increased  its  beauty  by  the  erection  of  hospitals, 
mosques,  and  other  public  works,  d.  9S2. — This 
emperor  was  a Mend  to  literature,  and  gave 
great  encouragement  to  poets  and  men  of  learn- 
ing. 

Adhelme,  ad-helm,  son  of  Kcnred  and  nephew 
of  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons.  He  became 
abbot  of  Malmesbury,  was  the  first  bishop  of 
Sherborne,  as  he  was  also  the  first  Englishman 
who  wrote  in  Latin,  and  the  first  who  introduced 
poetry  into  this  country.  x>.  709,  and  was  ca- 
nonized. 

Adhejtae,  William,  dd-he-mar,  a celebrated 
poet  of  Provence,  d.  about  1190. 

Adiatokix,  ai-de-at'-o-rix,  a governor  of 
Galatia,  who,  to  gain  Antony’s  favour,  slaugh- 
tered, in  one  night,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  colony  of  lleraclea,  in  Pontus.  He  was 
made  prisoner  at  Aetium,  and  after  being  led  in 
triumph  by  Augustus,  was  strangled  in  prison. 

Adimantus,  dd-c-man'-tus,  one  of  the  sect  of 
the  Manichees,  who  denied  the  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament,  in  a book  which  was  answered 
by  St.  Augustine. — Flourished  at  the  end  of  the 
3rd  century. 

Adimari,  Raphael,  ad-e-md-re,  an  Italian 
author,  wdio  wrote  the  history  of  Rimini. 
Flourished  in  the  16th  century. 

Adiitabi,  Alexander,  a Florentine  poet,  wrho 
acquired  a high  reputation,  n.  at  Florence, 
1579 ; d.  1619. 

Adler,  James  George,  ad'-ler,  a Danish  ori- 
entalist and  philosopher.  He  produced  a work 
entitled  “ Museum  Cuficum,”  and  several  works 
on  the  language,  laws,  and  rites  of  the  Jews. 
b.  1756. 

Adlee,  Philip,  a German  engraver,  and  ap- 
parently the  founder  of  the  school  winch  gave 
rise  to  the  Hoppers  and  Hollar.— lie  flourished 
in  the  16th  century. 

Adlereemdt,  Gustavus,  ad’-lcr-felt,  a gentle- 
man of  the  bedchamber  of  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden, whose  history  he  wrote  with  great  fidelity, 
n.  at  Stockholm.  Fell  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa, 
1709.— A French  translation  of  his  liistory  was 
published  in  1740. 

Adlzreittee,  John,  adl-zrcit-fer,  a German, 
chancellor  of  Bavaria,  who  wrote  the  annals  of 
that  country  in  Latin.— Flourished  in  the  17th 
century. — Ilis  “Annals”  were  printed  at  Lcip- 
sic  in  1710,  folio. 

Adolpt,  Giacomo  and  Ciro, brothers,  d-doV-fc, 
Italian  painters  of  Bergamo,  where  they  flou- 
rished in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century. 

Ado,  a-do,  archbishop  of  Vienne,  in  Dau- 
phiny.  d.  876,  aged  75.— lie  wrote  a “Uni- 
versal Chronicle,”  printed  at  Paris,  1522,  and 
at  Rome  in  1745,  l'olio;  and  a “Martyrology,” 
published  in  1613. 

Adolpiiati,  a-dol-fa-te,  an  Italian  musician, 
who  composed  a piece  in  which  there  were 
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two  lands  of  time— one  of  two  notes,  and  the 
other  of  three— in  the  same  air.  He  war 
besides,  both  the  author  and  composer  of  several 
operas. 

A Dor, rvnis,  John,  d-dol'-fus,  a barrister  of 
considerable  standing  in  the  criminal  courts, 
being  a ready  speaker,  a sharp  advocate,  and  a 
sound  lawyer.  He  was  leading  counsel  in  the 
Ilustlewood  conspiracy  of  1820,  in  which  case 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  although  he 
was  retained  for  the  conspirators  but  a few 
hours  before  the  trial  of  the  prisoners,  n.  1770  • 

J846-— As  an  author,  Adolphus  is  known  by  a 

History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of 
George  III  ” He  was  also  the  author  of  the 

1 ohtical  State  of  the  British  Empire,”  “ Bio- 
graphical Memoirs,”  and  fugitive  pieces  and 
pamphlets  now  forgotten. 

Adolphus,  Count  of  Nassau,  elected  emperor 
of  Germany  in  1292.  His  rapacity  and  tyran- 
nical conduct  caused  a confederation  to  be 
formed  against  him,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Albert,  duke  of  Austria.  He  fell  in  battle,  July 

Adolphus,  Count  of  Cleves,  who  instituted 
the  Order  of  Fools,  1330,  which  consisted  of  the 
principal  noblemen  of  C'levcs,  and  which  has 
long  since  ceased  to  exist. 

Adolphus,  G.,  a warlike  duke  of  Holstein, 
and  son  of  Frederick,  king  of  Denmark,  b. 
1526 ; d.  1586. — His  name  frequently  occurs  in 
the  military  transactions  of  Germany. 

Adolphus-Feedeeick  II.  of  Holstcin-Got- 
torp,  king  of  Sweden,  succeeded  his  father  in 
1751.  He  reformed  the  laws,  and  encouraged 
learning  and  the  arts  of  peace,  b.  1710;  d. 
1771.— rThis  sovereign  instituted,  at  Tomea,  in 
Lapland,  an  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles- 
lettres. 

Adohi-bezeit,  dd-d-ni-he'-zck,  king  of  Bezek, 
in  Canaan.  He  was  a cruel  prince,  on  account 
of  which  his  thumbs  and  great  toes  were  cut  off 
by  the  tribes  of  Judah  anil  Simeon,  after  they 
had  defeated  him  in  a great  battle,  d.  at  Jeru- 
salem, b.c.  1443. 

Adohijah,  dd’-o-ni-ja,  the  fourth  son  of  King 
David,  by  Ilaggith.  He  aimed  at  his  father’s 
crown,  but  Solomon  was  proclaimed  king  of 
Israel,  when  Adonijah  fled  to  the  tabernacle’  for 
protection,  b.c.  1015. 

Adorne,  Francis,  ad-orn.  a Jesuit  of  Genoa, 
who  wrote  a treatise  on  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
d.  1586. 

Adeamhelech,  ad-ram’ -e-lclc,  “magnificence 
of  the  king,”  a son  of  Sennacherib,"  king  of 
Assyria,  slain  by  Ills  sons,  b.c.  713. 

Adeastus,  ad-ras-tus.  There  are  many  of 
this  name  in  ancient  history,  the  most  remark- 
able of  whom  is  the  son  of  Talaus  and  Lysi- 
maelie,  and  who  was  king  of  Argos.  Tolyniecs 
being  banished  from  Thebes  by  his  brother 
Eteoeles,  fled  to  Argos,  where  he  married  Argia, 
daughter  of  Adrastus.  The  king  assisted  his 
son-in-law,  and  marched  against  Thebes  with  an 
army  led  by  seven  of  his  most  famous  generals. 
All  perished  in  the  war  except  Adrastus,  who, 
with  a few  men  who  were  saved  from  slaughter, 
fled  to  Athens,  and  implored  the  aid  of  Theseus 
against  the  Thebans,  who  opposed  the  burying 
of  the  Argives  fallen  in  battle.  Theseus  went  to 
his  assistance,  and  was  victorious. — Adrastus, 
after  a long  reign,  died  through  grief,  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  his  son  iEgialcus.  A temple  was 
raised  to  his  memory  at  Sicyon. 

Adeeis,  Francis  de  Beaumont,  Baron  des, 
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d'-rai,  a violent  Huguenot,  who  signalized 
uniself  by  many  daring  exploits,  as  well  as 
ruclties.  ' lie  subsequently  became  a Catholic, 
rat  died  as  he  had  lived,  in  general  detestation. 

15S7.— At  some  places  he  obliged  his  pri- 
oners  to  throw  themselves  from  the  battle- 
nents,  upon  the  pikes  of  his  soldiers,  Ee- 
iroaehing  one  for  retreating  twice  from  the 
atal  leap,  “ Six’,”  replied  the  man,  “ I defy  you, 
Vith  all  your  bravery,  to  take  it  in  three.” 
This  keen  rejoinder  saved  his  life. 

Adria,  John  James,  ad'-re-a,  a Sicilian 
rriter,  who  became  physician-general  to  Charles 
7.  of  Spain,  d.  1560. 

Adriajt,  Marie,  a-dre-am,  a female  who,  at 
he  age  of  10,  defended  her  native  town  of 
.yons  with  the  utmost  valour  throughout  the 
vhole  time  of  its  being  besieged,  in  1793,  by  the 
French  army  of  the  Convention.  At  the  close 
■f  the  siege  she  was  arrested  and  executed,  with 
nany  others,  who  had  so  bravely  exerted  them- 
elves,  for  a period  of  two  months,  in  defence 
•f  the  beleaguered  city. 

Adrian,  Publius  Alius,  ai'-dre-an,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Roman  emperors.  He  entered 
arly  into  the  army,  and  became  tribune  of  a 
egion,  when  he  married  Sabina,  the  heiress  of 
Crajiiu,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  expedi- 
ions,  and  became  successively  praetor,  governor 
if  Pannonia,  and  consul.  On  the  death  of 
:frajan,  in  117  a.d.,  he  assumed  the  government, 
nade  peace  with  the  Persians,  and  remitted  the 
lebts  of  the  Roman  people.  No  monarch  in- 
armed himself  more  by  travelling  than  Adrian, 
m 120  he  visited  Gaul,  whence  he  passed  over  to 
3ritain,  where  he  erected  a wall  extending  from 
he  Solway  Frith  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne. 
The  object  of  this  was  to  secure  the  Roman 
irovinee  from  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians. 
On  leaving  Britain  he  went  into  Africa  and  Asia, 
vndi  in  125  a.d.  was  initiated  into  the  Eleusi- 
'ian  mysteries  at  Athens.  This,  as  a matter  of 
course,  according  to  Greek  superstition,  secured 
lim  an  abode  in  the  Elysian  fields  after  liis 
ieath.  In  his  reign  the  Christians  underwent  a 
Ireadful  persecution.  He  built  a temple  to 
Jupiter,  on  Mount  Calvary,  and  placed  a statue 
>f  Adonis  in  the  manger  of  Bethlehem ; he  also 
lad  images  of  swine  engraved  on  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem,  all  of  which  acts  indicate  a contempt 
for  Christianity,  b.  a.d.  7G;  d.  at  Baitc,  138.— 
Dn  his  deathbed  he  composed  some  Latin 
rerses,  addressed  to  his  soul,  which  betray  his 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  a future  state.  He 
dad  great  virtues,  which  were,  however,  blended 
with  as  great  vices.  Ho  adopted  as  his  son 
Titus  Antoninus,  on  condition  that  he  should 
adopt  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus,  all  of 
whom  succeeded  to  the  purple. 

Adrian,  an  author  who  wrote  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  Scriptures  in  Greek,  printed  at 
Augsburg  in  1602,  4to ; and  in  Latin,  in  1650, 
lOlio.  Lived  in  the  fifth  century. 

Adrian,  a Carthusian  monk,  known  by  a 
treatise,  entitled  “De  Rcmediis  Utriusquc  For- 
tune,” printed  at  Cologne  in  1471,  folio. 

Adrian  I.,  one  of  a Homan  patrician  family, 
elected  to  the  pontificate  in  772.  He  sanctioned 
me  worship  of  images,  which  had  been  allowed 
m a council  held  at  Nice,  in  787,  but  which  was 
apposed  by  the  kings  of  France  and  England. 
D.  795. 

Adrian  II.,  an  ecclesiastic  xvho  succeeded  to 
.nc  papal  chair  in  867.  lie  contended,  without 
success,  for  superiority  over  the  patriarch  of 
1J 
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Constantinople  and  the  crowned  heads  of  the 
West.  b.  at  Rome;  d.  872. 

Adrian  III.,  a Roman,  raised  to  the  pontifi- 
cate in  SSI,  but  died  the  next  year,  on  his 
journey  to  a diet  at  Worms. 

Adrian  IV.,  the  only  Englishman  who  was 
ever  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  papal  chair. 
His  name  was  Nicholas  Breakespeare ; and  for 
some  time  lie  filled  a mean  situation  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Alban’s.  Being  refused  the  habit 
in  that  house,  he  went  to  France,  and  became  a 
clerk  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Rufus,  in  Pro- 
vence, of  which  he  was  afterwards  chosen 
abbot.  Eugenius  III.  created  him  a cardinal  in 
1146,  and  in  1148  sent  him  legate  to  Denmark 
and  Norway,  which  nations  he  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith.  In  1154  he  obtained  the  tiara, 
and  Henry  II.,  king  of  England,  sent  the  abbot 
of  St.  Alban’s,  with  three  bishops,  to  congra- 
tulate him.  Adrian,  forgetting  the  slight 
formerly  put  upon  him  by  the  brethren  of  St. 
Alban’s,  granted  considerable  privileges  to  that 
monastery,  and  a bull  to  Henry  for  the  conquest 
of  Ireland.  In  1155  he  excommunicated  the 
king  of  Sicily;  and  about  the  same  time,  the 
emperor  Frederic,  meeting  him  near  Sutrium, 
held  his  stirrup  while  he  mounted  his  horse. 
With  this  act  his  holiness  seems  to  have  been 
pleased,  for  he  took  the  emperor  to  Rome  with 
him,  and  consecrated  him  king  of  the  Romans 
in  St.  Peter’s  church.  The  next  year  the  king 
of  Sicily  submitted,  and  was  absolved,  e.  at 
Langley,  near  St.  Alban’s;  d.,  supposed  of 
poison,  1159.— Adrian,  by  his  active  conduct,  left 
the  papal  territory  in  a better  state  than  he 
found  it,  and  bequeathed  to  posterity  some 
letters  and  homilies  still  extant. 

Adrian  V.  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  1276. 
He  was  despatched  as  legate  to  England  in 
1254,  and  again  in  1265,  to  settle  the  disputes 
between  Henry  III.  and  his  barons,  b.  at 
Genoa;  d.  1276. — He  only  lived  thirty-eight 
days  after  his  election. 

Adrian  VI.,  a Dutchman,  was  educated  on 
charity  at  Louvain.  The  bishopric  of  Tortosa 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Ferdinand,  king 
of  Spain ; and  his  successor  Charles,  during  his 
minority,  chose  him  to  be  regent.  When  that 
prince  became  emperor,  by  the  title  of  Charles 
V.,  he  placed  unlimited  confidence  in  Adrian, 
who,  on  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  in  1522,  was 
elected  pope.  b.  at  Utrecht,  1459 ; d.  1523. 

Adrian  de  Castello,  an  Italian,  who,  passing 
through  several  employments,  it  is  presumed 
without  success,  at  last  found  his  way  to  Eng- 
land,  where  Henry  VII,  first  made  him  his  agent 
at  Rome,  then  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Here- 
ford, and  afterwards  that  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
He  farmed  out  his  bishopric,  preferring  to  live 
at  Rome,  where  he  built  a superb  palace,  which 
ho  left  to  the  king  of  England  and  his  successors. 
Alexander  VI.  created  him  cardinal  in  1503 ; soon 
after  which  he  narrowly  escaped  being  poisoned, 
with  others  of  his  order,  at  a feast  given  by  the 
pope  and  his  son  Caesar  Borgia.  Engaging'  in  a 
plot  against  Pope  Leo  X.,  into  which  he  was 
led  by  the  prediction  of  a fortune-teller,  that 
Leo  should  die  a violent  death,  and  be  succeeded 
by  one  Adrian,  he  was  fined  12,500  ducats,  and 
prohibited  from  leaving  Rome.  However,  in 
1518,  lie  fled  from  that  city  anti  was  excommuni- 
cated. At  this  time  he  went  to  Venice;  but 
what  became  of  him  afterwards  is  unknown. 
Polydore  Virgil  savs  he  ended  his  days  at  Itiva! 
m the  diocese  of  Trent ; and  gives  him  a high 
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character  for  erudition,  n.  at  Cornet  o,  in  Tus- 
cany. 

Adriani,  John  Baptist,  a-dre-a- ne,  a Floren- 
tine who  wrote  the  history  of  his  own  times  in 
Italian,  n.  at  Florence,  1506;  d.  there,  1579. 

Adriani,  Marcel  Virgil,  a chancellor  of  the 
republic  of  Florence,  and  an  expert  scholar  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  He  translated 
Dioscorides  from  the  former  into  the  latter,  b. 
1464;  D. 1521. 

Adriani,  Marcel,  secretary  to  the  Florentine 
republic,  and  Son  of  the  above  chancellor,  b.  at 
Florence,  1513 ; d.  1579. — lie  wrote  a “History 
of  his  Own  Times,”  which  has  considerable 
merit. 

Adriano,  a-dre-a'-no,  a Carmelite  friar,  of 
Cordova,  in  Spain,  and  a painter  of  some  ex- 
cellence, who  destroyed  his  works  almost  as 
soon  as  he  had  finished  them.  d.  1650. 

Adrichomia,  Cornelia,  ad-re-lco  -me-a,  a Dutch 
nun  of  a noble  family,  who  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury wrote  a poetical  version  of  the  Psalms. 

Adrichomius,  Christian,  dd-re-ko-me-us,  a 
Dutch  author,  who  wrote  a description  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  a chronicle  of  the’Old  and  New 
Testaments,  published  in  1593.  b.  at  Delft,  1533 ; 
d.  at  Cologne,  1585. 

Adriansen,  Alexander,  a Flemish  artist,  who 
was  peculiarly  excellent  as  a painter  of  fruit, 
flowers,  marble  vases,  and  fish.  He  was  also  a 
good  colourist,  b.  at  Antwerp  about  1625. 

Adrt,  J.  F.,  a'-dre,  a professor  of  rhetoric  in 
France,  and  a voluminous  author,  b.  1749;  d. 
1818. — Among  his  works  we  may  notice  his 
“ Life  of  the  Duchess  of  Scliomberg ;”  a “ Bio- 
graphy of  Malebranche,”  and  a “History  of 
Vittoria  Accarambono." 

Adson,  ad' -sun,  abbot  of  Luxcuil,  who  was  the 
author  of  a book  on  the  Miracles  of  St.  Wan- 
dalbcrt,  and  of  another  concerning  Antichrist. — 
Lived  in  the  10th  century. 

jEdesius,  e-de'-se-us,  a Platonic  philosopher, 
who  succeeded  Iamblichus  as  teacher  of  philoso- 
phy in  Cappadocia.  He  pretended  to  hold  com- 
munion with  the  deities.  Flourished  in  the  4th 
century. 

.ZEgeates,  John,  e-je'-a-iees,  aNestorianmonk, 
who  wrote  an  ecclesiastical  history,  and  a trea- 
tise against  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  Flourished 
in  the  5tli  century. 

■ZEgeus,  e-je'-us,  king  of  Athens,  son  of  Pan- 
dion,  being  desirous  of  having  children,  went  to 
consult  the  oracle,  and  in  his  return  stopped  at 
the  court  of  Pittheus,  king  of  Troezene,  who  gave 
him  his  daughter  TEthra  in  marriage.  He  left  her 
pregnant,  and  told  her  if  she  had  a son  to  send 
him  to  Athens  as  soon  as  he  could  lift  a stone 
under  which  he  had  concealed  his  sword.  By  this 
sword  the  son  was  to  be  known  to  2Egeus,  who 
did  not  wish  to  make  any  public  discovery  of  off- 
spring, for  fear  of  his  nephews,  the  Pallantides, 
who  expected  his  crown.  TEtlira  became  mother 
of  Theseus,  whom  she  accordingly  sent  to  Athens 
with  his  father’s  sword.  At  that  time  Algous 
lived  with  Medea,  the  divorced  wife  of  Jason. 
When  Theseus  came  to  Athens,  Medea  attempted 
to  poison  him  ; but  he  escaped,  and  upon  show- 
ing TEgcus  the  sword  lie  wore,  discovered  liim- 
- self  to  be  his  son.  The  iEgcan  Sea  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  called  after  him.  Theseus  had 
agreed  with  Algous,  that  on  his  return  from 
Crete,  he  should  hoist  white  sails,  as  a signal 
of  his  having  subdued  the  Minotaur;  forget- 
ting to  do  so,  his  disconsolate  father,  at  the 
sight  of  the  black  sails,  threw  himself  into  the 
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sea.  TEgeus  reigned  forty-eight  years,  and  died 
b.c.  1235. 

JEgialeus,  c-ji-a-lc-ur,  son  of  Adrastus,  by 
Amphitca,  was  one  of  the  Epigoni,  or  sons  of 
the  seven  generals  who  were  killed  in  the  first 
Theban  war.  They  went  against  the  Thebans, 
who  had  refused  to  give  burial  to  their  fathers, 
and  were  victorious.  They  all  returned  home 
safe  except  TEgialcus,  who  was  killed.  This 
expedition  is  called  the  War  of  the  Epigoni. 

aEgidius,  Petrus  Albiensis,  e-jid’-e-ut,  an 
Asiatic  and  African  traveller,  who  wrote  a de- 
scription of  Thrace  and  Constantinople,  together 
with  other  works,  d.  1555. 

aEgidius  Atheniensis,  a Greek  ecclesiastic 
and  physician,  who  wrote  several  books,  the 
chief  of  which  are,  “ De  Pulsibus  et  de  Venenis.” 
Flourished  in  the  8th  century. 

aEgidius  de  Cobumna,  a monk  of  the  Augus- 
tine order,  who  taught  divinity  at  Paris  with 
great  reputation,  but  whose  works  have  long 
since  sunk  into  oblivion.  One  of  his  books, 
however,  as  an  early  specimen  of  typography,  is 
still  sought  for.  d.  1316. 

AIgineta,  Paulus,  e-ji-ne'-ta,  a native  of  the 
island.  Ac gina,  who  first  noticed  the  cathartic 
quality  of  rhubarb.  Lived  in  the  7th  century, 
llis  works  were  published  in  Paris  in  1532,  folio. 

aEginhard,  e -jin-hard,  the  secretary  of 
Charlemagne,  beloved  by  Emma,  the  daughter 
of  that  monarch,  who  carried  him  through  the 
snow  from  her  chamber,  to  prevent  his  being 
traced  by  his  footsteps.  Being  seen  by  her 
father,  however,  Charlemagne  consented  to 
their  union.  AEginhard  was  a German,  and 
wrote  the  life  of  Charlemagne,  also  a book  of 
annals  from  741  to  829.  The  first  edition  is  that 
published  at  Paris,  in  1576,  2 vols.  folio.  An  im- 
proved edition  of  his  works,  with  notes  by  Her- 
mann Sclnnincke,  was  published  in  4to  in  1711. 

aEgles,  e-glees,  a Samian  wrestler,  born 
dumb.  Seeing  some  unfair  measures  practised 
in  a contest,  he  broke  the  string  which  held  his 
tongue,  through  the  desire  of  speaking,  and 
always  afterwards  spoke  with  ease. 

aElfric,  el'-frik,  a distinguished  Saxon  pre- 
late, supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  an  earl  of 
Kent.  He  entered  the  monastery  of  Abingdon 
as  a Benedictine,  and  subsequently  became  one 
of  the  priests  of  the  cathedral  of  Winchester. 
He  was  afterwards  removed  to  Cerne  Abbey, 
and  next  was  created  abbot  of  St.  Alban’s,  and 
then  bishop  of  Wilton.  In  994  he  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  over  which  see  he  presided 
till  his  death,  d.  1005. — This  churchman  pos- 
sessed great  ability,  which  he  employed  in  the 
diffusion  of  such  knowledge  as  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  enabled  him  to  possess.  His  principal 
productions  are,  a Saxon  translation  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament;  a Latin  and  Saxon  Glossary;  a 
Saxon  Grammar  in  Latin,  and  two  volumes  of 
Homilies  translated  from  the  Latin  fathers. 

aEeianus,  Claudius,  e-le-a-nus,  an  Italian  his- 
torian and  rhetorician,  who,  though  he  never 
left  his  native  country,  became  so  perfect  in  the 
Greek  language  as  to  write  it  with  the  greatest 
purity.  In  the  reign  of  Adrian,  as  some  suppose, 
though  others  place  him  in  that  of  Alexander 
Scverus,  he  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome,  and  wrote 
a “ Various  History,”  which  consists  of  a curious 
collection  of  anecdotes.  He  also  wrote  a valu- 
able “ History  of  Animals.”  His  works  wero 
collected  and  published  by  Gcsner,  at  Zurich,  in 
1556. 
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Elianus,  Meccius,  a physician  of  whom 
Galon  speaks  with  great  praise.  He  was  the 
first  who  used  a compound  similar  to  Venice 
treacle  as  a preventive  against  the  plague. 

Elius,  e'-le-us.  There  were  several  Romans 
of  this  name,  the  most  remarkable  of  whom  is 
. Q.  /El.  Rictus,  son  of  Sextus,  or  Publius.  As  he 

■ sat  in  the  senate-house,  a woodpecker  perched 
on  his  head:  upon  which  a soothsayer  ex- 
claimed, that  if  he  preserved  the  bird,  his  house 
would  flourish-,  and  Rome  decay;  and  if  he 
killed  it,  the  contrary  must  happen.  Hearing 
this,  Elius,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate,  bit  off 
the  head  of  the  bird.  All  the  youths  of  his 
family  were  killed  at  Canute,  and  the  Roman 

i arms  were  soon  attended  with  success. 

/Elios,  Saturnius,  a Roman  satirist,  thrown 
' from  the  Tarpeian  Rock  for  writing  verses 
against  Tiberius. 

/El ics,  Sextus  Catus,  censor  with  M.  Cethe- 
:gus.  He  separated  the  senators  from  the  people 
in  the  public  spectacles.  During  his  consulship, 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Etolians  found  him 
; feasting  off  earthen  dishes,  and  offered  him 

■ silver  vessels,  which  he  refused,  satisfied  with 
: the  others,  which  for  his  virtues  he  had  received 

from  his  father-in-law,  Paulus,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Macedonia. 

/Elios,  Spartianus,  author  of  the  lives  of  the 
emperors  Adrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Marcus 
Aurelius.  He  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the 
1 3rd  century,  a.d. 

Elst,  Everhard,  van,  eelst,  a Dutch  painter, 

: famous  for  his  dead-game  and  fruit  pieces,  n. 
at  Delft,  1602 ; d.  1658. 

Elst,  William  van,  called  by  the  Italians 
Gulielmo,  was  the  nephew  and  pupil  of  the 
above,  but  was  more  famous  than  his  in- 

■ structor.  His  pencil  was  so  light  and  elegant 
that  his  productions  seem  to  be  real.  He  fol- 
lowed his  profession  for  some  years  in  France 
and  Italy,  and  then  returned  to  Holland,  where 
his  pictures  were  in  great  request,  b.  at  Delft 
in  1620 ; d.  1679. 

■EMiLiANiAerome,e-»u7'e-a'-5!e,  a Venetian  of 
a noble  family,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
regular  clerks  of  St.  Maieul,  in  the  16th  century. 

Exiilianus,  C.  Julius,  e-mil'-e-ai'-nus,  a Moor, 
who,  from  the  lowest  station,  rose  to  be  emperor 
of  Rome.  He  reigned  only  four  months,  when 
he  was  killed,  in  Iris  forty-sixth  year,  by  his  own 
soldiers,  who  then  offered  the  crown  to  Vale- 
rian. d.  253. 

Ejiilius,  Paulus,  e-mil'-e-ua,  a Roman  gene- 
ral, who  was  of  noble  family,  and  passed 
through  several  civil  offices  with  reputation, 
until  he  obtained  a military  command,  in  which 
he  acquired  great  glory.  At  the  age  of  46  he 
held  the  office  of  consul ; and  at  60  accepted  the 
command  of  the  armies  against  Perseus,  king  of 
1 Macedon,  whom  he  made  prisoner,  leading  him 
and  the  king  of  Illyria,  his  ally,  in  triumph 
through  Italy.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  ob- 
tained a magnificent  triumph,  in  which  Perseus 
and  his  family,  as  captives,  led  the  procession. 
He  afterwards  served  the  office  of  censor,  b. 
228  me. ; d.  universally  regretted,  160.  n.c. 

Ejiilius,  Censorinus,  a cruel  tyrant  of 
Dieily,  who  liberally  rewarded  those  who  in- 
vented new  means  of  torture.  Paterculus  gave 
him  a brazen  horse  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
tyrant  made  the  first  experiments  upon  the 
donor. 


Esi  i li  us,  Paulus,  a canon  in  the  cathedral  < 
Paris,  who  was  employed  thirty  years  in  y/ritip 


the  history  of  the  kings  of  France,  which  he 
did  not  live  to  finish.  It  was,  however,  conti- 
nued by  Arnold  Feron,  and  published  in  1576. 
b.  at  Verona;  n.  at  Paris,  1529. 

Eneas,  e-ne-as,  a Trojan  prince,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Greek  fable,  the  son  of  Anchises 
and  the  goddess  Venus.  The  care  of  his 
infancy  was  intrusted  to  a nymph ; but  at  the 
age  of  five  he  was  recalled  to  Troy,  and  placed 
under  the  inspection  of  Alcathous,  the  friend 
and  companion  of  Iris  father.  He  afterwards 
improved  himself  in  Thessaly,  under  Chiron, 
whose  house  was  frequented  by  all  the  young 
princes  and  heroes  of  the  age.  Soon  after  his 
return  home,  he  married  Creusa,  Priam’s 
daughter,  by  whom  he  had  a son,  called  Asca- 
nius.  During  the  Trojan  war  he  behaved  with 
great  valour  in  defence  of  his  country,  and  en- 
countered Diomedes  and  Achilles.  Yet  he  is 
accused,  with  Antenor,  of  betraying  his  country 
to  the  Greeks,  and  of  preserving  his  life  and 
fortune  by  this  treacherous  measure.  lie  lived 
at  variance  with  Priam,  on  account  of  not  re- 
ceiving sufficient  marks  of  distinction  from  the 
king  and  his  family,  a circumstance  which 
might  have  provoked  him  to  seek  revenge  by 
perfidy.  When  Troy  was  in  flames,  he  carried 
away  upon  his  shoulders  his  father  Anchises  and 
the  statues  of  his  household  gods,  leading  his 
son  Ascanius  by  his  hand,  and  leaving  his  wife 
to  follow  behind.  Some  say  that  he  retired  to 
Mount  Ida,  where  he  built  a fleet  of  twenty 
ships,  and  set  sail  in  quest  of  a settlement. 
Strabo,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  Eneas  never 
left  his  country,  but  rebuilt  Troy,  where  he 
reigned,  and  liis  posterity  after  him.  Even 
Homer,  who  lived  four  hundred  years  after  the 
Trojan  war,  says  that  the  gods  destined  Eneas 
and  his  posterity  to  reign  over  the  Trojans. 
According  to  Virgil  and  other  Latin  authors, 
he  was  sailing  from  Sicily  to  Italy,  when  he 
landed  in  Epirus,  and,  driven  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  was  received  by  Dido,  queen  of  Car- 
thage, to  whom,  on  his  first  interview,  he  gave 
one  of  the  garments  of  the  beautiful  Helen. 
Dido  being  enamoured  of  him,  wished  to  marry 
him;  but  he  left  Carthage,  and  after  a voyage  of 
seven  years,  and  the  loss  of  thirteen  ships,  arrived 
in  the  Tiber.  Latinus,  the  king  of  the  country,  re- 
ceived him  with  hospitality,  and  promised  him 
his  daughter  Lavinia,  who  had  been  before  be- 
trothed to  King  Tumus  by  her  mother  Amata. 
To  prevent  this  marriage,  Tumus  made  war 
against  Eneas ; and  after  many  battles,  it  was 
terminated  by  a combat  between  the  two  rivals, 
in  which  Turnus  was  killed.  Eneas  married 
Lavinia,  in  whose  honour  he  built  the  town  of 
Lavinium,  and  succeeded  his  father-in-law.  His 
reign  was  but  of  short  duration,  various  ac- 
counts being  given  of  the  cause  of  his  death.— 
Eneas  has  been  praised  for  his  piety  and  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  Heaven.  The  story  of 
the  loves  of  Dido  and  Eneas  is  allowed  to  be  a 
mere  poetical  ornament,  introduced  by  a violent 
anachronism.  (See  the  “ Iliad”  of  Homer,  and 
the  “ Encid  ” of  Virgil.) 

Eneas,  Gazeus,  a disciple  of  the  doctrines  of 
Plato,  who,  becoming  a convert  to  Christianity, 
wrote  a dialogue  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul 
and  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body.  Flourished  in 
the  5th  century. — His  dialogue  was  printed  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  at  Basle,  1660,  and  at  Lcipsic 
in  1655. 

Eneas  or  Engus,  an  Irish  bishop,  who 
composed  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  ip 
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verse,  and  compiled,  in  fivo  books,  a history  of 
Irish  saints,  n.  about  820. 

TEjceas,  Tacticus,  a Greek  autlior,  who  wrote 
on  the  art  of  war.  Flourished  about  380  b.c.— 
His  work  was  prefixed  by  Casaubon  to  his  edi- 
tion of  Polybius,  Paris,  1009,  and  reprinted  at 
Leyden  in  1033. 

TErurus,  John,  e-pi-nus,  a Franciscan  friar,  a 
fellow-labourer  with  Luther  and  lUclanethon  in 
the  great  cause  of  the  Reformation.  lie  be- 
came a convert  to  Lutheranism,  and  pastor  of 
St.  Peter’s  church,  Hamburg,  n.  1499;  n.  1553. 

TEpinus,  Francis  Maria  Ulric  Theodore,  a 
distinguished  electrician,  who  was  the  first  to 
see  the  affinity  between  magnetism  and  electri- 
city in  its  full  extent,  and  to  perceive  how  these 
may  illustrate  each  other.  He  is  also  the  in- 
ventor of  the  condenser  of  electricity  and  of  the 
electropus.  He  published  several  memoirs  re- 
lating to  philosophical  subjects,  and  seems  to 
have  devoted  a considerable  portion  of  his  time 
to  mechanical  pursuits,  b.  at  Rostock,  Lower 
Saxony,  1724;  r>.  at  Dorpat,  in  Livonia,  1802. 

Aekius,  ai-e -re-us,  an  Asiatic  presbyter,  who, 
from  being  a follower  of  Arius  (the  founder  of 
Arianism),  advocated  the  notion  that  there  was 
no  distinction  between  bishops  and  presbyters, 
and  procured  many  followers,  who  were  named 
Arians.  Flourished  at  Sebastia,  Pontus,  in  the 
4th  century. 

Aekschot,  aar'-shot.,  a noble  of  the  Nether- 
lands, celebrated  in  the  struggle  of  the  Dutch 
Republic  against  Philip  of  Spain.  He  refused  to 
join  the  league  that  was  formed  against  Car- 
dinal Granvelle  (archbishop  of  Mechlin),  the 
governor  of  the  Netherlands.  lie  was  gover- 
nor of  Antwerp,  and  subsequently  of  Flanders  • 
but  the  treachery  of  his  disposition  made  liim  no 
favourite  with  the  people,  who  took  him  pri- 
soner and  confined  him  at  Ghent  for  a long 
period.  Lived  in  the  middle  of  the  lGtli  cen- 
tury. 

Aerts,  Richard,  nan's,  aDutch painter  of  sacred 
subjects  chiefly.  When  a boy,  he  lost  one  of  his 
legs,  and  while  suffering  from  tills  deprivation, 
he  amused  himself  with  drawing  in  chalk.  He 
afterwards  was  placed  with  a master,  and  at- 
tained to  some  eminence,  b.  at  Wyck,  1432;  d. 
at  Antwerp,  1577. 

jErsen,  Peter,  ar-sen,  a Dutch  painter,  sur- 
mmed  Longo.  b.  at  Amsterdam,  1519;  d. 
1575. 

-EscmirES,  e-sJci-nees,  a disciple  of  Socrates 
and  the  son  of  a sausage-maker.  He  went  to 
the  court  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  and 
afterwards  maintained  himself  by  teaching  phi- 
losophy at  Athens.  His  dialogues  so  closely  re- 
semble those  of  Socrates,  that  Menedemus 
charges  him  with  having  stolen  them  from  that 
philosopher.  Flourished  b.c.  350.  Only  three 
of  his  dialogues  are  extant ; of  which  Le  Clerc 
published  a Latin  translation,  with  notes,  in 
1711. 

TEscnmxs,  usually  distinguished  as  “the 
Orator,”  was  the  contemporary  and  rival  of  De- 
mosthenes. He  was  first  a schoolmaster,  then  a 
clerk,  then  an  actor,  and  finally  a political 
orator.  There  are  only  three  of  his  orations 
extant,  which  arc  exquisitely  beautiful,  n.  at 
Athens,  b.c.  393 ; n.  at  Samos,  317. — He  was 
considered  the  founder  of  the  Rhodian  school  of 
eloquence,  and  liis  style,  though  wanting  in  the 
close  sententious  severity  of  the  Athenian 
school,  is  marked  by  great  correctness  and 
clearness  of  language. 
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TEschhiox,  e'-tlcre-on,  a poet  of  Mitylene,  in- 
timate with  Aristotle.  He  accompanied  Alex- 
ander in  his  Asiatic  expcd.tion.— Another  Iambic 
poet  of  Samos. 

yEscnvLus,  c-sld-lus,  the  father  of  the  Athe- 
nian drama,  lie  was  in  the  sea-fight  at  Sala- 
mis,  and  received  a wound  on  the  plains  of 
Marathon.  His  most  solid  fame,  however,  rests 
on  his  powers  as  a tragic  poet.  Of  ninety  tra- 
gedies produced  by  liim,  forty  were  rewarded 
| with  the  public  prize,  but  only  seven  have  come 
down  to  us.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  two 
actors  on  the  stage,  and  to  clothe  them  with 
chesses  suitable  to  their  character.  He  likewise 
removed  murder  from  the  sight  of  the  audience 
He  decorated  the  theatre  with  the  best  paint- 
ings of  the  time,  and  on  the  ancient,  as  is  done 
on  the  modern  stage,  exhibited  temples,  sepul- 
cln-cs,  armies,  fleets,  flying  cars,  and  apparitions. 
He  mounted  the  actors  on  stilts,  and  gave  them 
masks  to  augment  the  natural  sounds  of  then- 
voices.  The  priests  accused  him  before  the 
Areopagus  of  bringing  upon  the  stage  the  mys- 
teries of  religion ; but  the  wounds  he  had  re- 
ceived at  Marathon  pleaded  his  cause  and  ob- 
tained Iris  acquittal,  b.  at  Athens,  525  b.c.  ; d. 
in  Sicily,  in  his  69th  year.— It  is  fabled  that  an 
eagle  mistaking  Iris  bald  head  for  a stone,  as  lie 
slept  in  a field,  dropped  upon  it  a tortoise,  which 
instantly  killed  him.  His  imagination  was 
strong  but  wild,  vast  in  its  conceptions,  but 
dealing  largely  in  improbabilities.  The  ob- 
scurity of  his  style  is  admitted,  and  an  excellent 
modern  critic  has  pronounced  him  the  most 
difficult  of  all  the  Greek  classics. 

TEsculapius,  e-slcu-lai'-pe-us,  was  the  father 
of  medicine.  He  was  taught  the  healing  art 
by  Cliiron,  and  became  physician  to  the  Argo- 
nauts. TEsculapius  received  divine  honours 
after  death,  cliielly  at  Epidaurus,  Pergamus, 
Athens,  Smyrna,  &c.  Goats,  bulls,  lambs,  and 
pigs,  were  sacrificed  to  him,  and  the  cock  and  the 
serpent  were  sacred  to  him.  TEsculapius  is  re- 
presented with  a large  beard,  holding  a staff 
round  which  a serpent  is  wreathed.  He  married 
Epione,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  famous  for 
their  skill  in  medicine,  and  four  daughters,  of 
whom  liygeia,  worshipped  as  the  goddess  of 
health,  was  one.  Some  have  supposed  that  lie 
lived  a short  time  after  the  Trojan  war. 

TEsop,  e'-sop,  the  fable  writer,  is  usually  held 
as  the  inventor  of  those  short  pieces  of  moral 
wisdom  with  which  the  readers  of  all  ages, 
since  his  time,  have  been  delighted.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  first  bought  as  a slave  by  an  Athe- 
nian, from  whom  he  learned  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  then  passed  successively  into  the 
service  of  Xanthus  and  Idmon,  both  of  Samos. 
The  latter  gave  him  his  freedom,  on  which  ho 
was  retained  by  Croesus.  The  scenes  and  dates 
of  his  birth  and  death  arc  both  uncertain.  Ho 
■was  contemporary,  however,  with  Solon  and 
Pisistratus ; therefore  flourished  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury, b.c.  The  only  version  in  Greek  of  yEsop'a 
fables  is  the  collection  made  by  Babrius,  an 
excellent  edition  of  which  was  produced  by 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  in  1S17. 

TEsor,  the  autlior  of  a romantic  history  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  Greek,  which  has  been 
translated  into  Latin  and  German.  The  age  in 
which  lie  lived  is  unknown. 

TEsopus,  Clodius,  c-sd-pm,  a famous  actor, 
who  had  the  honour  of  instructing  Cicero  in 
oratory,  lie  was  a great  epicure,  and  at  an  en- 
tertainment is  said  to  have  had  a dish  of  singing 
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Ivrds  which  cost  above  £'300.  n.  worth 
£160,000,  about  60  b.c.— His  son  was  also 
n ited  for  his  luxuriousness;  and  Horace  says 
that  he  swallowed  a pearl  of  great  value  dis- 
solved in  vinegar. 

jEtbbrius,  e-the' -re-us,  an  architect  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  is  supposed  to  have  built  the 
wall  which  runs  from  tho  sea  to  Selimbria,  to 
keep  out  the  Bulgarians  and  Scythians.  Lived 
in  the  6th  century. 

• TEtion,  e'-she-on,  a Greek  painter,  whoso  pic- 
ture of  the  nuptials  of  Alexander  and  I!  oxen  a, 
shown  at  the  Olympic  games,  obtained  for  him 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  judges  in  marriage, 
although  he  was  quite  unknown. 

Aetius,  a-e-she-us,  a famous  general  in  the 
reign  of  Valentinian  III.,  emperor  of  the  West. 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  emperor’s  guards,  and 
after  the  battle  of  Pollentia,.  in  a.d.  403,  was 
delivered  as  a hostage  to  Alaric,  and  next  to  the 
Huns.  On  the  death  of  Honorius,  he  took  the 
side  of  the  usurper  John,  for  whose  service  he 
engaged  an  army  of  Huns.  He  was  afterwards 
taken  into  favour  by  Valentinian,  who  gave  him 
the  title  of  count.  Being  jealous  of  the  power  of 
Boniface,  governor  of  Africa,  lie  secretly  advised 
his  recall,  and  at  the  same  time  counselled  the 
governor  not  to  obey  the  mandate.  This  pro- 
duced a revolt,  resulting  in  an  irruption  of  the 
Vandals  into  that  province.  The  treachery  of 
Aetius  being  discovered,  a war  ensued  between 
him  and  Boniface,  in  which  the  latter  was  slain. 
Aetius  now  appealed  to  the  Huns,  of  whom  he 
raised  a large  army,  and  returning,  so  greatly 
alarmed  Placidia,  the  mother  of  Valentinian, 
that  she  put  herself  into  his  power.  H e defended 
the  declining  empire  with  great  bravery,  and 
compelled  Attila  to  retire  beyond  the  Khine. 
Stabbed,  45-1,  by  Valentinian.— This  crime  was 
committed  under  the  conviction  that  Aetius 
entertained  a design  upon  the  imperial  throne. 

Aetius,  a bishop  of  Antioch,  who,  before  en- 
tering into  orders,  was  a physician,  and  remark- 
able for  a contentious  and  sceptical  spirit.  He 
contended  for  a dissimilarity  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  for  which  he  was  banished  by  Con- 
stantins, but  recalled  by  Julian.  Lived  in  the 
4th  century. 

Aetius,  a physician  of  Mesopotamia,  who 
wrote  on  the  diseases  of  women,  and.  other 
works,  which  are  extant  in  Greek.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a Christian.  Flourished  in 
the  6th  century. 

Afer,  Domitius,  ai'-fer,  an  ancient  orator, 
who  obtained  the  prretorship  of  Home;  but 
being  disappointed  of  further  promotion,  he  be- 
came an  informer  against  Claudia  Pulchra, 
cousin  of  Agrippa,  and  by  Iris  abilities  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  favour  of  Tiberius.  He  wrote  an 
inscription,  wliich  he  affixed  to  a statue  of  Cali- 
gula, and  which  embodied  the  remark  that  lie 
had  been  a second  time  consul  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  This  was  meant  for  an  encomium, 
but  the  emperor  took  it  as  a sarcasm,  and  made 
a violent  speech  in  the  senate  against  the  author. 
Afer,  instead  of  replying,  supplicated  pardon, 
saying  that  he  feared  less  the  power  of  the  em- 
peror than  his  eloquence,  which  llattery  so 
pleased  Caligula,  that  he  raised  him  to  the  con- 
sular dignity,  n.  at  Nismcs;  n.  at  Rome,  a.d. 
59. — Quintilian  mentions  two  books  of  his,  on 
the  subject  of  evidence. 

Afesa,  Peter,  ai-fe-sa,  a native  of  tho  Basili- 
cata, Naples,  who  painted  religious  subjects  in  a 
good  style.  Lived  in  the  16th  century. 
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Afflitto,  Matthew,  if-Jle-to,  a distinguished 
lawyer  of  Italy,  n.  at  Naples;  d.  1073.  He 

wrote  several  works  on  Neapolitan  law.  _ 

Avfo,  Ironic  us,  af-fo,  an  Italian  historical 
author,  b.  in  the  Duchy  of  Placentia-;  n.  about 
tho  end  of  the  18th  century. — He  is  best  known 
by  liis  History  of  Parma,  wliich,  although  com- 
posed in  a very  indifferent  style,  has  value  on 
account  of  its  general  truthfulness, 

Affre,  Denis  Auguste,  affr,  a French  student 
at  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  who  rose  to  bo 
archbishop  of  Paris,  b.  at  Remy,  1793;  d.  1848. 
—Affre  fell  whilst  endeavouring  to  prevent 
bloodshed  between  the  soldiery  and  Parisian 
insurgents.  Although  previously  warned  by 
General  Cavaignac  of  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  appearing  amongst  an  excited 
mob,  he  replied  that  “ his  life  was  of  small  con- 
sequence,” and,  preceded  by  a man  in  a work- 
man’s dress,  with  a green  branch,  as  an  emblem 
of  peace,  in  his  hand,  lie  went  forth  to  stay  tho 
fury  of  the  combatants.  Some  of  the  crowd  who 
beheld  him  thought  they  were  betrayed,  and  he 
was  soon  shot  down.  When  he  fell,  he  was 
surrounded  by  many  of  the  insurgents,  who 
blamed  the  Garde  Mobile  for  the  act,  and  on 
whom  they  vowed  to  avenge  him.  He,  however, 
exclaimed,  “ No,  no,  my  Mends,  blood  enough 
has  been  shed;  let  mine  be  the  last  on  this 
occasion.”  He  was  buried  on  the  7th  of  July, 
1843,  universally  regretted  by  the  people. 

Affry,  Louis  Augustine  Philip,  Count  d , 
af-fre,  a statesman  of  Switzerland,  who  attained 
the  chief  magistracy  of  his  country  after  Na- 
poleon I.  became  protector  of  the  Helvetic  Con- 
federacy. He  was  a true  patriot,  and  did  all 
that  he  could  to  resist  the  power  of  the  French ; 
but  finding  his  efforts  unavailing,  he  embraced 
the  views  of  Napoleon,  and  gave. his  assistance 
in  forming  a new  government  in  accordance 
with  the  theories  of  that  conqueror,  b.  at  Fri- 
burg,  1743 ; d.  1810.  . 

Afrania,  a-frai' -ne-a,  the  inventor  of  the 
bassoon.  He  nourished  at  Ferrara  in  the  16tli 
century.  , „ , , 

Afranius,  a-frai -ne-us,  a Roman  poet,  who 
wrote  some  Latin  comedies,  of  which  only  a 
few  fragments  remain.— Flourished  about  100 
years  b.c. 

Afranius,  a senator  of  Rome,  who  was  put 
to  death  by  Nero  for  having  written  a satire 
against  him. 

Africanus,  Julius,  df  -re-eai-nus,  tho  author 
of  a letter  pronouncing  the  story  of  Susannah  a 
forgery;  and  another,  in  wliich  ho  reconciled 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke’s  genealogies  of  our 
Saviour. — He  also  compiled  a chronicle  of  events 
from  the  commencement  of  the  world  to  the 
early  part  of  the  3rd  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  Flourished  in  the  3rd  century. 

Africanus.  ( See  Soipio,  Publius  Cornelius.) 

Africanus,  Sextus  Caccilius,  a Roman  jurist 
who  flourished  during  the  reign  of  the  emperors 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  and  was  a 
voluminous  and  valuable  writer  on  Roman  law. 
His  “ Nine  Books  of  Questions”  are  often  quoted 
in  the  “Digest”  of  Justinian. 

Agag,  ai-gag,  a king  of  the  Amalckitcs,  who, 
on  the  Israelites  coming  out  of  Egypt,  attacked 
them  in  the  wilderness  and  slew  all  stragglers. 
He  was  hewn  in  pieces  in  Gilgal.  . 

Agamemnon,  ug'-a-mem'-non,  king  of  My  ecu  a) 
and  Argos,  was  brother  to  Mcnelaus,  and  son  of 
Plisthenes,  the  son  of  Atreus.  Homer  calls  them 
sons  of  Atreus,  which  is  wrong,  upon  tho  autlio- 
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thm'i“‘Cm  t0  '“ovor’tLk'faJLfKS’gto 

m &e,mnon  estabHsIacd  himself  at  My- 
SS®'  Menelaus  succeeded  his  father-in-law 

forces  levied 

r4memnonh+ltr0°PS  b?e"ff  dctaincd  at  Aulis, 
ii0amemnon  there  sacrificed  his  daughter  in 

appease  Diana.  During  the  Troian  war  A i 

witfteh-n  With  great  valour>  butAfiis 
E ,on  account  of  the  amiable 

xuseis,  whom  he  took  from  Achilles  hv  fm-eo 

rKueVeiy  p/ejudi.cial  to  the  cause  of  the  Greeks’ 
C jlemncstra,  with  her  adulterer  iEgisthus  ore" 
pared  to  murder  Agamemnon  on  hL  return 
nd  as  he  came  from  the  bath,  in  order  to  cm’ 

MmTt  Tn  T]  fect  her  P-POSC,  She  gave 
Sethe^  WhikA  -eeVei.S  of  wWch  were  sewed 
lUn-ftl+i  'Vlul&t  tyymg  to  put  it  on,  she  brou  "lit 
a-  ihc  ground  with  the  stroke  of  a hatchet 
and  fEgisthus  seconded  her  blows  His  death 
was  revenged  by  his  son  Orestes  th 

livedK?^ 

Agapetus  I.,  aff-a-pe'-tus,  a Do  man  pontiff 
Who  opposed  the  attempts  of  Justinian  toPinvade 
the  rights  of  the  Church.  He  was  tn  fh! 
pontificate  in  635,  and  died  the  year  E.  n at 

J%ZZVS,IL’  a,man  of  great  reputation  for 
946. ^ m 956?haraCtCr'  Hc  received  thc  tiara  in 

Agapetus,  a deacon  of  Constantinople  who 
t wrotea  letter  to  Justinian  on  the  dirties  of  a 
Chnstum  prmce.  Flourished  in  the  6th  cen- 

Agapius,  a-gai’-pe-us,  a Greek  monk  who 

vTooW  ^ tP?tls®,  on  the  Salvation  of  a Sinner, 
nourished  in  the  17th  century. — His  treatise 

ASrPZtCf  h m°dc;'n  Greek,  at  Venice,  164? 
Agakp,  Arthur,  ag'-ard,  an  English  anticiuarv 
who  held  the  office  of  deputy  chamberlain  in  the 
Lxchequer  during  a period  of  forty-five  years 
In  conjunction  with  Sir  Robert  Cotton  and  other 
eminent  men,  lie  formed  a society  of  antiquaries 
u.  at  Foston,  Derbyshire,  1540 ; buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  1615. — He  wrote  a treatise  to 

in^ thfcotton°WhSday  b°0iC’  v,’hich  was  deposited 
m the  Cotton  Library,  and  several  tracts  of  his 

lfearnetl(1Uailan  8ubj-ects  wer0  Published  by 

painter!’  “ FrCndl  P°ltraifc 

„ ,/"1GA*IA1s>  S-gaise-as,  a sculptor  of  Ephesus 
^ebrated  for  his  admirable  statue  of  the  Gla- 

Agasiclzs,  a-gas'-i-clccs,  a king  of  Sparta  who 
used  to  say  “ A king  ought  to  govern  liis  sub- 
jects as  a lather  ins  family.’’ 

Agassiz  Louie,  a-gds’-te,  a distinguished 
r ranch  naturalist,  for  many  years  professor  of 
natural  history  at  Neufchatcl.  In  1846  he  went 
to  America,  and,  in  1852,  became  professor  of 

ffl"f  ,Verat°my  inthe  Medical  College  at 
Chailcston.  As  a naturalist  his  fame  dates  from 
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large  senes  ol  important  phenomena,  and  has  in 

been  ffidPt?in6stl+D-8’  developed  the  views  he  has 
oeen  to  entertain  upon  them.  He  is  an  on 

holder  of  the  doctrine  which  teaches  the  suc- 
befn  f?.tl0n  $f  h]gher  ordcrs  of  organized 
thS?p  u the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  believes 
at  the  human  race  has  had,  in  its  several  dis- 
tinet  species,  separate  stocks  of  originality  both 
as  to  time  and  space.  As  an  author  his  contri- 
butions to  natural  history  have  been  extensive 

of  dtl1ite“aDffiHnei mar,k.ed  that  he  was  the  founded 
ot  the  Dibhographia  Zoologiea  et  Geologica.” 
a great  work,  which  has  been  edited  by  the  late 
Mr.  Strickland  and  Sir  W.  Jardine  hart  On 
the  death  of  the  late  Professor  Edward  Forbes 
he  was  offered  the  chair  of  natural  liistory  in’ 
GjLuhur.gh’  but  he  declined  it.  b.  in  the  parish 

SSS  Se»  “s « s»:>- 

Agathangelus,  a i-galh-uri-je-lus,  an  liis- 
?“an_Tf  ^.m?uia  who  recorded  the  introdue- 
?f,  Christianity  into  his  native  country 
I lourislied  in  the  11th  century.  J * 

Cnirfn^T  wh^CIDEf’  (‘s'-aih-ar-se-decs,  a native  of 
Cmdos,  who  wrote  m Greek  a liistory  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  Alexander.  Flourished  about  180  b.c. 
wifrw  “9  'dth:ark'-us>  a Samian  painter’ 

t0  paint  scenes  for 
ins  stage.  F lounshed  480  b.c. 

thnrGnfHo  °rtho?.is>  ag-a-the'-mer,  the  au- 
thor of  a Compendium  of  Geography  ” in 

fofdffra  m3  W3S  Publishcd  hy  Hudson,  at  Ox- 

Agathias , a-gai'-ihe-as,  a Greek  historian 

five  bool- a uf7  °fitbe  r<?ign  of ' Justinian  in 
Bve  books  _ He  was  also  a writer  of  epigrams 

some  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  “ Antlio- 
jogia.  Flourished  in  the  6th  centurv.— Ui3 
history  was  published  in  Paris  in  1660 
Agathocles,  ug-uth'-o-clees.  There  were 
many  of  this  name,  the  most  remarkable  of 
whom  was  a licentious  and  ambitious  man 
he  son  ot  a potter,  who,  entering  the  Sicilian 
army  rose  to  the  greatest  honours,  and  made 
hirnsdt  master  of  Syracuse.  He  reduced  all 
Sicily  under  his  power;  but  being  defeated  at 
the  Carthaginians,  he  carried  the  war 
liitp  Africa,  where,  for  four  years,  he  extended 
Bis  conquests  over  his  enemy.  He  afterwards 
passed  into  Italy,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Uotona  d.  in  his  72nd  year,  b.c.  2S9,  after  a 
! C1g'\ ,of  28  years  of  great  prosperity  mingled 
with  the  deepest  adversity.  ° 

AGATtiODvEMOx-  ug'-a-tho-de'-mon,  a map- 
maker  of  Alexandria,  and  the  supposed  con- 
sliuctor  of  the  maps  found  in  the  oldest  manu- 
scripts ot  the  Geography  of  Claudius  Ptole- 
mreus.  It  cannot  be  determined  with  accuracy 
when  he  flourished.  * 

, A?at“°^>  «'* ga-thon , a pope,  who  despatched 
legates  to  the  council  called  at  Constantinople 
to  condemn  the  Eutycliians,  a sect  who  denied 
the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and  asserted  that 
his  body  was  only  an  aerial  vehicle.  In  678  he 
wasyficeted  to  the  papal  chair,  b,  at  Palermo j 
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Agxthon,  a dramatic  poet,  who  flourished  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  n.  about  401  b.c. 
’lato  introduces  him  in  hiswork  called  the  “Ban- 
uet.”  The  titles  only,  and  a few  fragments  of  his 
ragedics  remain.  He  imitated  Euripides  in  style. 

Ageljo,  Joseph,  cij'-e-le-o,  a native  of  So- 
■ento,  in  Italy,  who  painted  good  landscapes,  and 
vas  much  employed  by  historical  painters  to  till 
ip  their  backgrounds. 

Agelius,  Anthony,  aj'-e-le-us,  bishop  of 
Vccrno,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  who  wrote 
commentaries  on  some  parts  of  the  Uld  Testa- 
ment. d.  1G08. 

Agelnotii,  aj'-el-noth,  an  archbishop  ot 
Canterbury,  and  a favourite  of  King  Canute. 
On  the  death  of  that  monarch,  he  refused  to 
crown  his  son  Harold,  alleging  that  the  de- 
ceased king  had  commanded  him  to  crown  none 
but  the  issue  of  Queen  Emma.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  Harold  ever  was  crowned,  n.  1038. — 
He  wrote  some  religious  pieces. 

Agenor,  d-je'-nor,  king  of  Phoenicia,  was  bro- 
ther to  Belus.  He  married  Telephassa,  called 
by  some  Agriope,  by  whom  he  had  Cadmus, 
Phoenix,  Cilix,  and  Europa.  As  Carthage  was 
built  by  his  descendants,  it  is  called  Agenoris 
urbs. 

Ageh,  Nicholas,  aj-air,  a professor  of 
medicine  at  Strasburg;  distinguished  as  a bo- 
tanist and  physician.  Lived  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. 

Agesandee,  aj  -e-sari-der,  a famous  sculptor 
of  Rhodes,  who,  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  made 
a representation  of  the  death  of  Laocoou,  which 
now  passes  for  the  best  relic  of  all  ancient 
sculpture.  The  Laocoon  was  discovered  at 
i Rome  in  1506,  and  afterwards  deposited  in  the 
i Parnese  palace,  where  it  still  remains. 

Agesilaus,  dj-es-e-lai-us,  king  of  Sparta,  of 
the  family  of  the  Agidte,  son  of  Doryssus,  and 
father  of  Arclielaus.  During  his  reign,  Lycur- 
. gus  instituted  his  famous  laws.  Reigned  850 
B.C. 

Agesilaus,  son  of  Archidamus,  of  the  family 
of  the  Proclidse,  elected  king  of  Sparta  over  his 
nephew  Leotychides.  He  made  war  against 
Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  with  success;  but  in 
the  midst  of  his  conquests  he  was  called  home 
to  oppose  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  who 
were  ravaging  his  country.  The  despatch 
which  he  made  on  this  occasion  was  such,  that 
in  thirty  days  he  passed  over  the  same  extent  of 
country  which  occupied  the  army  of  Xerxes  a 
whole  year.  He  defeated  his  enemies  at  Coro- 
nea ; but  sickness  prevented  the  progress  of  his 
conquests,  and  the  Spartans  were  beaten  in 
every  engagement,  especially  at  Lcuctra,  till  he 
again  appeared  at  their  head.  Though  de- 
formed, small  of  stature,  and  lame,  he  was 
brave,  and  possessed  of  a magnanimity  which 
compensated  for  all  his  physical  imperfections. 
In  Ids  80th  year  he  went  to  assist  Taehus,  king 
of  Egypt,  whose  servants  could  hardly  be  per- 
suaded that  the  Lacedemonian  was  a king, 
when  they  beheld  him  eating  with  his  soldiers 
on  the  bare  ground,  and  with  no  covering  to  his 
head.  d.  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  after  a reign 
of  36  years,  362  b.c.,  and  Iris  remains  were  em- 
balmed and  brought  to  Lacedcemon. — There 
were  others  of  this  name,  but  of  inferior  note. 

Agesipolis.  I.,  uf -esip'-o-lis,  king  of  Lace- 
demon  and  son  of  Pamxmias,  and  who  obtained 
a great  victory  over  the  Mantincans.  lie  reigned 
fourteen  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  bro- 
ther Cleombrotus,  380  u,c, 
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Aggas,  Ralph,  dg'-gds,  an  engraver  and  sur- 
veyor, who  was  the  first  to  execute  a plan  of 
London,  which  was  published  for  the  first  time 
in  1560,  afterwards  in  1G1S,  and  again  in  1748. 
He  also  produced  plans  of  Cambridge,  Oxford, 
and  Dunwich  in  Suffolk,  d.  about  1589. 

Aggas,  Robert,  or  more  commonly  called 
Angus,  a painter  of  landscapes  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  d.  in  London  1679. 

Agias,  aj-e-as,  a famous  Lacedemonian 
soothsayer,  who  foretold  to  Lysandcr  his  future 
success  at  TEgospotamos,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Athenian  fleet. 

Agilulf,  aj'-e-loolf  duke  of  Turin,  chosen 
king  of  the  Lombards  in  591.  lie  renounced 
Arianism,  and  embraced  the  Catholic  faith;  but 
while  engaged  in  a war  with  some  of  the 
Italian  princes,  he  perpetrated  great  ravages  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  States,  d.619. 

Agis,  ai'-jees,  king  of  Sparta,  succeeded  his 
father,  Eurystlrenes,  and,  after  a reign  of  one 
year,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Echestratus,  1058 
B.C. 

Agis  II.,  king  of  Sparta,  waged  fierce  wars 
with  the  Athenians,  whom  he  compelled  to  re- 
store freedom  to  several  Greek  cities  which  they 
had  subjugated.  He  died  shortly  after  a success- 
ful expedition  to  Elis.  Reigned  b.c.  427  to  397. 

Agis  III.,  king  of  Sparta,  the  son  of  king 
Archidamus  III.  He  stirred  up  several  of  the 
Grecian  states  against  Alexander,  and  fell 
fighting  against  the  Macedonians,  331  b.c. 

Agis,  a poet  of  Argos,  who  attended  Alex- 
ander in  his  Asiatic  expedition,  and  rendered 
himself  agreeable  by  the  meanest  adulation.  He 
promised  his  patron  immortality,  and  declared 
that  Bacchus,  Hercules,  and  the  sons  of  Leda, 
would  yield  to  his  superior  merits  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  gods. 

Aglaophon,  dg-lai' -o-fon.  There  are  .two 
Grecian  painters  distinguished  in  antiquity  by 
this  name,  natives  of  the  island  of  Thasos. 
Flourished  about  500  years  b.c. 

Aglionby,  John,  ag’-le-on'-be,  a divine,  who 
was  made  chaplain  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  in 
1601  elected  principal  of  Edmund  II all.  lie 
was  concerned  in  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  as  at  present  used.  n.  in  Cumber- 
land, 1567;  d.  at  Islip,  of  which  he  was  rector, 
1610. — There  was  another  John  Aglionby,  who 
was  dean  of  Canterbury,  but  died  a few  months 
after  his  nomination,  1613.  He  appears  to  have 
been  the  son  of  the  preceding. 

Aglionby,  Edward,  a poet  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  from  whom  he  received  a pension  for 
writing  her  pedigree. 

Agnan,  or  Anianus,  ag'-nan,  a bishop  of 
Orleans,  who  compelled  Attila  to  raise  the 
siege  of  that  town.  d.  453. 

Agnellus,  an-yail'-loos,  an  abbot  of  Ra- 
venna, who  wrote  the  lives  of  the  bishops  and 
archbishops  of  that  city.  Lived  in  the  9 th  century. 

Agnesi,  Maria  Gaetana,  an-ye'-se,  an  illus- 
trious Italian  lady,  who  by  her  application  to 
mathematical  learning,  and  her  progress 
therein,  so  distinguished  herself,  that  Popo 
Benedict  XIV.  appointed  her,  in  1750,  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Bologna. 
Subsequently  to  this  act  of  the  pontilf,  she  took 
the  veil.  b.  at  Milan,  1718 ; d.  about  1799. — ller 
“ Analytical  Institutions”  were  published  at 
Milan  in  1743.  They  were  translated  into 
French  by  M.  Cousin,  and  published  at  Paris  in 
1775,  and  have  appeared  in  English  in  2 vols., 
with  her  life  prefixed,  taken  from  Montuela, 
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and^fhf-  Mnria  Teresa  a sister  of  the  above, 
Sa1'*  <‘fMmP'?Snr  i°f«  x -I00  .'Tcras,  “Sopho- 
1750  ° J d Nltocn”  M at  Milan, 

WaJS?10’  Ba?cio  d’’  ha-che-°  dan'-yo'-lo,  a 
Jwintmi  70°d-engTaver,  which  profession  he 
abandoned  for  that  of  an  architect.  Whilst  in 
ltomc,  pursuing  Ills  studies  among  the  remains 
of  antiquity,  his  workshop  was  visited  bv  Jla 
phacl,  Michael  Angelo,  and  others!  and  on  re- 
tui  niiig*  to  1 lorence  lie  rose  into  eminence,  not- 
the  ridicule  and  detraction  which 
f^ow  the  footsteps  of  originality 
When  ho  died,  his  son  Giuliano  directed  the 

UGoiSt°hm  l0Ct  uuliuisllcd'  B-  at  Florence, 

“K'l1,0”’  son  °P  Nicias,  was  present  at 
the  taking  of  Samos  by  Pericles.  In  the  Pclo- 
ponnesmn  war,  he  went  against  I’otidaea,  but 
SdrdrS  expedition  through  disease,  lie 
built  Amphipohs,  whose  inhabitants  favoured 

fStoi'  "S"d“I  theit  founder' 

Agnonides,  cig-non -e-dees,  a rhetorician  of 
Athens  who  accused  Phocion  of  betraying  the 
Pirams  to  Nicanor.  When  the  people  recollected 
the  sei vices  Phocion  had  rendered  them  thev 
i aised  him  statues,  and  put  his  accuser  to  death 
Agobaed,  ag-o-bar,  an  archbishop  of  Lyons’ 
who_  was  deprived  of  his  dignity  for  deposing 
Louis  the  Meek,  in  the  assembly  of  Complete 
but  was  afterwards  restored.  He  opposed  ima°-e- 
worship,  anti  wrote  against  the  belief  °of 
witchcraft  and  the  practice  of  duelling.  D 

vols~SvoS  W01’kS  were  PrirLted  in  1660,  in  two 

Agop,  John,  a-gop,  a grammarian  and  critic 
cl  Armenia,  who  iiourished  in  the  17th  century 
Agoracritus,  ag-o-raJe-re-tus,  a sculptor  of 
Paros,  and  disciple  of  Phidias.  Flourished  499 
was.  such  a favourite  with  liis  maste~r 
that  it  is  said  Pliidias  allowed  him  to  affix  Ms 
name  to  some  works  wMch  he  liimself  liad 
executed. 

^r‘tiGOiS'?jIiNI’Beonardo>  a9-°s-te'-ne,  an  antiquary 
of  the  1/th  century.  He  wrote  a work  on  Sicilian 
medals,  and  another  upon  gems  celebrated  in 
ancient  times. 

mAG0 s,TI/°>  Paolo  da  Valerano,  a'-gos-te’-no,  a 
celebrated  musical  composer,  and  master  of  the 
pope  s chapel  at  Home.  n.  1619,  aged  36  —His 

choruses  are  highly  spoken  of.  ' 

Agostino,  two  brothers  who  greatly  distin- 
rthemsc’vc-l  as  architects  and  sculptors 
in  the  infancy  of  art  m Italy.  They  were  natives 
of  Siena,  winch  they  embellished  with  many  of 
their  best  works.  J 

^r'^?.0GX'T’  GulliaumG  d’’  a'-fJoolt,  a gentleman 
or  Provence,  who  wrote  ballads  about  the  year 
1193.  J 

Agreda  Mario  d’,  ag' -re-da,  superior  of  the 
Convent  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  at  Ag- 
l eda,  m Spam,  who  pretended  to  have  received 
directions  in  a vision  to  write  the  life  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  which  she  accordingly  did  n 
1603;  took  the  veil,  1620;  n.  1665.— Her  “ Life 
of  the  Virgin  Mary”  was  not  published  till  after 
her  death,  when  it  was  prohibited  at  Rome  and 
censured  by  the  Sorbonne  of  Paris,  thom-h 
highly  esteemed  in  Spain. 

AGKEsrr,  Livio,  ag-res'-te,  an  historical 
painter,  employed  in  the  Vatican  by  Gregory 
XIII.  Ho  was  famed  for  the  richness  of  Ms  in- 
vention, the  correctness  of  his  design,  and  the 
excellence  of  his  colouring,  d,  1580, 
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Aghestis,  Julius,  u-greJ-Hs  a Roman  contain 
who,  when  Antonins  revolted  to  Vespasian^? 
la.d  in  rums  the  city  of  Cremona,  oMained  icave 

forces  !i!?f t0  8UWh0  State  of  the  enemy's 

lorccs.  He  leturned  with  a faithful  renort  hnf 

”5.Sns  ***«- 1,0  !•«  SUfS’ig 

Aghicola,  Cnoeus  Julius  a-arild  -o-la  a Rn 
man  commander,  whose  father,' Jidius  Gr’iccinu/ 
vas  an  oiator,  put  to  death  by  CalMula  for 
refusing  to  plead  against  Silanus  AgricMa  was 
carefully  brought  up  by  Ms  mother  Juba™ 
ull.i,  and  sent  to  Massilia  (Marseilles)  the  chief 
seat  of  learning  in  Gaul,  to  puXe  his  tudies 
After  entering  the  army, ’he  was  sent  to  CriS' 
pdcij?  lic  'Yas  afc  the  time  of  the  insurrection  of 
Loadicca,  m a.d.  61.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
lie  man  led  Domitia  Decidiana,  a lady  of  rank’ 
H e was  next  made  quxstor  of  Asia,  and  became 
Tn^he6  °f  the  People,  and  prietor  under  Xero 
In  the  commotions  between  Otho  and  Vitellius 
Ms  mother  was  murdered,  and  her  estate  m 
Liguria  plundered  by  the  Host  of  Otho.  Being 
lntormed  on  Ms  journey  thither,  that  Vespasian 

cause  Tlfc  ffh  8’10vernment..  ^ espoused  his 
,ille  26th  legion  having  mutinied  in 

d cncp^in0  Yfe®  despatched  to  reduce  it  to  obe- 
cLcnce,  m which  he  succeeded.  On  his  return 
to  Rome,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  patrician 
and  made  governor  of  Aquitania,  in  Gaul.  In 
l Am. he  was  chosen  consul  with  Domitian;  and 
to  year-  gave  Ld3  daughter  in  marriage 

to  Tacitus,  the  lnstonan.  Xext  year  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  Britarn,  where  he  restored 
tranqunhty  and  brought  the  natives  to  a love  of 
the  Roman  language  and  manners.  He  ex- 
tended Ms  conquests  into  Scotland,  and  built  a 
chain  of  forts  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Frith  of 
1 oi  tli,  to  pi  event  the  incursions  of  the  inhabi- 
fnnfts  ? ,1Crnort]l:  He  defeated  Galgacus  at  the 

|1°  I lerGfarpWU  Mls’  and  thcn  made  peace 
yfth  the  Caledonians.  At  the  termination  of 
this  campaign,  a Roman  fleet  for  the  first  time 
sailed  loimd  Britain.  On  the  accession  of  Domi- 
tian, Agricola  had  a triumph  decreed  him,  and 

™XC^  pe(L  B^c°mmand  of  the  emperor,  he 
enteied  Rome  at  night,  and  meeting  with  a 
cold  reception,  retired  from  public  life.  n.  at 
lorurn  Julii,  now  Frojus,  in  Provence,  a.d.  37  • 
d.  at  Rome,  a.d.  93. — Tacitus  represents  the 
character  oi  Agricola  as  that  of  a great  and 
good  man.  lie  bequeathed  what  property  he 
possessed  to  his  wife  Domitia,  Ms  only 
daughter,  the  wife  of  Tacitus,  and  the  emperor 
Domitian,  notwithstanding,  as  is  asserted,  that 
latte"  3 Samfice  by  l’oisou  to  the  jealousy  of  tho 

Agricola,  George,  an  eminent  metallurgist 
and  physician,  who  wrote  a number  of  books  on 
metals,  &c.  n.  at  Glauchen,  Misnia,  1191  • n. 
1555. 

Agricola,  Christopher  Ludwig,  a painter  and 
engraver,  born  at  Ratisbon,  Germany,  in  1637 
who  excelled  in  landscape  and  portrait,  but  is 
chiefly  known  for  his  prints. 

Agkicola,  George  Andrew,  a German  phy- 
sician, who  wrote  on  the  multiplication  of  plants 
and  trees,  n.  at  Ratisbon,  1672;  d.  1733— a 
French  translation  of  Ms  work  was  published  in 
Amsterdam  in  1720. 

Agricola,  J ohn,  a German  divine  who  studied 
theology  at  Wittenberg,  where  lie  embraced  the 
sentiments  of  Luther,  and  acquired  considerable 
reputation  as  a preacher ; but  entered  into  a 
dispute  with  Melancthon  on  the  use  of  the  law 
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under  the  gospel  dispensation.  With  the  bishop 
of  Nuremberg  and  others,  he  made  a vain  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  the  differences  between  the 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  b.  at  Eisleben,  1492; 
d.  at  Berlin,  1566.— He  wrote  commentaries  on 
St.  Luke,  and  made  a collection  of  German  pro- 
verbs. , , , , 

Agricola,  Rodolplms,  a learned  writer,  who 
was  educated  at  Louvain,  but  settled  at  Ferrara, 
where  lie  taught  Lathi  with  great  reputation. 
Here  he  studied  Greek,  and  attended  the  philo- 
sophical lectures  of  Theodore  Gaza.  In  1477  he 
returned  to  the  Netherlands,  and  on  visiting  the 
city  of  Deventer  saw  Erasmus,  who  was  then 
only  ten  years  old,  but  who,  lie  predicted,  would 
be  a great  man.  In  1432  Agricola  settled  in  the 
Palatinate,  giving  occasional  lectures  at  Heidel- 
berg and  Worms,  n.  at  Bullion,  Baffel,  or  Baftlo, 
three  miles  from  Groningen,  Friesland,  1443 ; 
n.  at  Heidelberg,  1435.  Agricola  was.  the  first 
who  introduced  the  Greek  language  into  Ger- 
many. His  works  were  printed  at  Louvain  in 
15 1G,  and  at  Cologne  in  1539,  4to. 

Agricola,  Michael,  a Lutheran  minister  at 
Abo,  in  Finland,  the  first  who  translated  the 
New  'Testament  into  the  language  of  that  coun- 
try. d.  1556. 

Agrippa,  d-gnp'-a,  a Bitliynian  astronomer, 
who  was  held  in  high  estimation  for  the  accuracy 
of  his  observations.  Flourished  in  the  1st  cen- 
tury A.D. 

Agrippa,  Camillo,  a Milanese  architect,  who, 
during  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII.,  removed 
a vast  obelisk  to  St.  Peter’s  Square,  of  which  lie 
published  an  account  at  Rome,  in  1583.  Flou- 
rished in  the  16th  century. 

Agrippa,  Henry  Cornelius,  a French  physician 
and  astrologer  of  considerable  learning  and 
talent.  He,  being  of  a good  family,  became 
secretary  to  Maximilian  1.,  by  whom  he  was 
knighted  for  liis  bravery  in  the  Italian  wars,  and 
afterwards  created  a doctor  in  law  and  physic. 
11c  travelled  tlnough  various  parts  of  Europe, 
and  visited  England,  but  in  1518  settled  at 
Mentz,  where  he  became  a councillor  of  the 
city;  but  having,  by  some  indiscretion,  drawn 
upon  himself  the  enmity  of  the  monks,  lie  was 
compelled  to  quit  that  place,  and  seek  a residence 
elsewhere.  In  1520  we  find  him  at  Cologne, 
and  in  the  year  following,  at  Geneva.  Fran  is 
I.  now  gave  him  the  appointment  of  physician 
to  his  mother;  but  for  not  gratifying  the  curio- 
sity of  that  lady  in  an  astrological  experiment, 
he  received  his  dismissal.  From  France  he  went 
to  Antwerp,  and  was  taken  into  the  service  of 
Margaret  of  Parma,  governor  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Tn  1535  lie  was  at  Lyons,  where  lie  was 
imprisoned  for  defaming  the  king’s  mother,  liis 
former  mistress,  n.  at  Cologne,  I486;  D.  at 
Grenoble,  1535. — Agrippa  seems  to  have  been 
emphatically  a man  born  to  many  changes,  lie 
was  either  twice  or  thrice  married,  and  had 
several  children.  He  wrote  a goodly  number  of 
works, buttheoneby  which  heis  best  remembered 
now,  is  that  entitled  “ Vanity  of  the  Sciences,” 
which  is  a satire  on  the  various  kinds  of  learning 
in  vogue  during  liis  age.  All  liis  works  were 
collected  and  printed  at  Leyden  in  1550,  in  two 
vols.  8vo.  He  also  wrote,  with  a view  ofpleasing 
his  patroness,  Margaret  of  Parma,  a very  in- 
genious and  learned  i>amphlet  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  woman  over  man.  An  excellent 
biography  of  this  talented  but  unfortunate 
doctor  appeared  in  1856,  written  by  Mr.  Henry 
Morley. 
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Agrippa  I.,  Herod,  grandson  cf  Herod  the 
Great,  king  of  Jiuhra  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
Caesar,  lie  was  made  by  his  grandfather  go- 
vernor of  Tiberias,  where  he  lived  so  extrava- 
gantly as  to  incur  Herod’s  displeasure.  He  theia 
went  to  Rome,  and  attached  himself  to  Caius, 
the  son  of  Germanicus,  who  succeeding  Tiberius, 
made  Agrippa  tetrarcli  of  Batansea  and  Tra- 
chonitiS;  to  which  Claudius  added  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Judaea,  with  that  of  Clialcis.  In 
order  to  please  the  Jews,  he  now  commenced 
to  persecute  the  Christians,  and  put  St.  James 
the  Apostle  to  death.  Being  soon  after  at 
Caesarea,  he  instituted  games  in  honour  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  at  which  the  Tyrians  waited 
on  him  to  sue  for  peace.  Agrippa  made  a pom- 
pous appearance  on  his  throne,  and  when  he 
spoke,  his  flatterers  exclaimed  his  voice  was 
that  of  a god,  which  impious  adulation  he  was 
weak  enough  to  receive  with  pleasure.  On 
this  he  was  immediately  smitten  by  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  with  a disorder  in  his  bowels. 
D.  A.D.  43. 

Agrippa  II.,  Herod,  son  of  the  preceding, 
ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
This  is  the  sovereign  before  whom  St.  Paul 
pleaded  with  so  much  eloquence  that  he  ex- 
claimed he  had  almost  been  persuaded  to  become 
a Christian,  d.  at  Rome  a.d.  94. 

Agrippa,  Marcus  Vipsanius,  the  friend  of 
Augustus ; he  accused  Cassius  to  the  senate,  and 
distinguished  himself  greatly  in  the  naval  battle 
of  Actium,  by  which  Octavianus  gained  the  em- 
pire. Previous  to  this,  he  had  beaten  the  enemy 
at  Mylse  and  at  Naulochus,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
and  had  completely  broken  the  naval  power  of 
Sextus  Pompeius.  These  victories  procured  him 
the  reward  of  a naval  crown,  and  lie  was,  per- 
haps, the  first  who  received  that  honour.  Ho 
now  rose  to  the  highest  dignities.  In  his  third 
consulate  he  dedicated  to  Jupiter  the  Pantheon, 
which,  to  this  day,  is  considered  the  most  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  Roman  architecture.  It  was 
erected  to  commemorate  liis  victory  near  Actium, 
and  is  now  called,  from  its  form,  Santa  Maria 
della  Rotonda,  but  it  still  bears  the  inscription, 
“ M.  Agrippa  L.  F.  Cos.  tertium  fecit.”  n.  about 
B.C.  63 ; d.  in  Campania  b.c.  12  — Agrippa  was 
first  married  to  Attica,  daughter  of  Atticus,  the 
friend  of  Cicero;  secondly  to  Marcella,  the 
. niece  of  Augustus  and  sister  of  Marccllus,  and 
thirdly  to  Julia,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  young  widow  of  Marcellus.  He  had 
five  children  by  his  third  wife,  every  one  of 
whom,  it  has  been  observed,  came  to  a prema- 
ture end. 

Agrippa,  Menenius,  a Roman  consul,  who  is 
celebrated  for  having  appeased  a commotion 
among  the  Roman  people  by  the  fable  of  the 
belly  and  the  limbs,  d.  in  the  year  of  the  city 
261. — He  was  buried  at  the  public  expense,  and 
his  daughters  were  so  poor  that  the  people  gave 
them  dowries,  out  of  respect  for  the  memory 
of  their  father. 

Agrippina,  ug-rip-e-na,  the  elder,  was  daugh- 
ter of  Marcus  Agrippa  and  Julia,  and  the  wife 
of  Germanicus  Caesar,  whom  she  accompanied 
in  his  military  expeditions,  and  when  Piso 
poisoned  him,  she  carried  bis  ashes  to  Italy, 
and  accused  his  murderer,  who  stabbed  himself. 
She  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Tiberius,  who 
banished  her  to  the  island  of  Pandataria,  where 
she  starved  herself  to  death,  a.d.  33. — Four 
famous  busts  of  this  lady  are  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Antiquities  at  Dresden. 
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Agiuppina,  the  younger,  was  the  daughter 
of  Germanicus,  sister  of  Caligula,  and  mother 
ot  JNero.  After  losing  two  husbands,  she  was 
married  to  her  uncle  Claudius,  the  emperor 
whom  she  poisoned  to  make  way  for  her  son 
JSero.  That  monster  caused  her  to  be  assassi- 
nated,  in  a.d.  60,  and  exhibited  to  the  senate  a 
list  ol  all  the  infamous  crimes  of  which  she  had 
been  guilty.  Agrippina  was  endowed  with 
great  natural  gifts,  but  her  ambition  was 
boundless,  and  her  disposition  intriguing  and 
dissolute.  It  is  said  that  her  son  viewed  her 
dead  body  with  all  the  raptures  of  admiration 
saying,  that  he  never  could  have  believed  his 
mol  her  was  so  beautiful.  She  left  memoirs  which 
assisted  Tacitus  in  the  composition  of  his  “ An- 
nals. The  town  built  by  her  at  the  place  where 
she  was  born,  on  the  borders  of  the  Ehine,  and 
called  Agrippina  Colonia,is  the  modern  Coloo-ne 
Ageibpina  Vipsania,  daughter  of  Marcus 
Agrippa  and  Marcella,  and  wife  of  the  emperor 
Iibenus,  who  divorced  her  with  great  reluct- 
ance when  obliged  to  marry  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  Augustus.  Agrippina  was  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  Asimus  Gallus,  whom  Tiberius,  retain- 
ing his  ailection  for  his  former  wife,  condemned 
to  perpetual  imprisonment,  in  the  spirit  of  a 
jealous  rival. 

Agsim,  ag'-sem,  the  name  of  two  distinguished 
Turkish  authors — the  one,  Abderaliman,  who 

An!*?  iD  t lc  century,  being  a writer  on 
Anthology ; and  the  other,  Ismael,  of  the  18th 
century,  a poet,  historian,  and  mufti. 

Aguesse ag  Henry  Francis  d\  a-gwes'-so,  a 
chanceilor  of  France,  whose  father  was  intend- 
ant  ol  Languedoc,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 

° hls,  S0IV  Jn  1691  he  was  admitted 
advocate-general  of  Paris;  and  in  1700  was 
named  procureur-general,  in  which  he  appeared 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  regulatin'1'  those 
jurisdictions  which  were  under  the  control  of 
parliament  and  preserving  a strict  discipline  in 
the  tribunals  lie  improved  the  proceedings  in 
ciimmal  matters,  and  introduced  several  excel- 
lent regulations ; but  what  he  plumed  himself 
most  upon  was  the  administration  of  the  hos- 
pitals. After  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  the 
regent  Orleans  appointed  him  chancellor;  but 
in  1718  he  was  displaced,  on  account  of 
lus  opposition  to  the  financial  system  pro- 
mulgated by  John  Law . In  1720  lie  had  the 
seals  restored  to  him,  but  two  years  afterwards 
he  was  again  deprived  of  them.  In  1727  he 
once  more  became  chancellor,  which  office  he 
held  with  the  highest  honour  to  himself  and 
benefit  to. the  nation  till  1750,  when  infirmities 
obliged  him  to  resign  it.  n.  at  Limoges,  1668  • 
d.  at  Paris,  1751.  His  works  make  nine 
\ohimes  quarto,  and  are  held  in  great  estima- 
tion. 11  Aguesseau  never  passed  a day  without 
reading  some  portion  of  Scripture,  which  he  said 
was  the  balm  of  his  life.— A statue  of  him  was 
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------  mu  otdtuu  ui  min  was 

W'ccted  by  IS  apoleon  the  Great  in  front  of  the 
Palais  Legislatif,  by  the  side  of  one  erected 
m honour  of  L’lIGpital.  According  to  Voltaire 
D Aguesseau  was  the  most  learned  magistrate 
that  France  ever  had. 

AguiI/Lon,  Francis,  a-gwil'-on,  a Flemish 
mathematician,  of  the  order  of  Jesus,  who  pro- 
duced a book  on  optics  and  spheric  projections 
B.  1566;  d.  at  Seville,  10 17.  J 

Aguikiu,  Joseph,  a'-goo-eer-ra,  a Spanish 
Benedictine  monk,  who  received  a cardinahhip 
from  Innocent  XI.  n.  1630;  d.  at  Rome,  loot) 
—He  compiled  a collection  of  the  councils  of 
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Spain,  in  six  vols.  folio,  and  wrote  some  theolo- 
gical pieces. 

Aguiaei,  a'-(/oo-e-a-r^,  an  Italian  vocalist  of 
gieat  celebrity,  who  was  paid  a salary  of  £100 

^aU&a  b'S”11  “,0  son*s' 

!,™  ZtSSSl. 

Homocanon  oi  Photius.  u.  at  Bois-ie-Due, 

1.000  ; D.  loUo.  ’ 

Ahab,  ai'-hab,  king  of  Israel,  and  the  son  of 
Umn,  whom  he  succeeded.  Reigned  from 
about  J18  to  897  b.c.  He  was  married  to  Jeze- 
bel, whose  wickedness  instigated  him  to  the 
commission  of  such  acts  of  cruelty  and  idolatry 
that  he  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  im’ 
prnty  He  was  slain  by  an  arrow  in  a war  with 
tlie  Syrians,  and  his  blood  was  licked  by  the 
dogs  on  the  spot  where  he  had  caused  Xaboth  to 
be  murdered,  about  a.h.  3103. 

Ahasuebus,  a-has-u-eer'-us,  the  Persian  kin0" 
whose  decrees  and  extravagant  mode  of  life  are 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Esther.  He  is  called  by 
Josephus  Arthasastha,  or  Artaxerxes.  Ilie  word 
Achashverosh  has  been  applied  to  him  as  well 
as  other  Persian  monarchs,  because  it  means  a 
noble,  or  excellent  prince.  It  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  is  the  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  of  the 
Greek  historians;  but  liis  reign  may  be  lhted 
to  have  commenced  about  515  b.c. 

Ahaz,  ac’-haz,  king  of  Judah,  who,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  defeated  llezin,  kin''  of 
Kyna,  according  to  the  promise  of  Isaiah 
.Notwithstanding. this, _ he  abandoned  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  fell  into  idolatrous  practices,  and 
became  so  impious  that  his  body  was  not-  per- 
mitted to  be  buried  in  the  royal  sepulchres  — 
Reigned  from  742  b.c.  to  726. 

Ahaziah,  u-hu-zi'-ah,  king  of  Israel.  There 
are  two  kings  of  this  name  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture: the  first  was  the  son  of  Ahab  (1  Kiims 
xxn.)  and  the  other  king  of  Judah.  This  last 
was  slain  by  Jehu,  about  834  b.c. 

Ahiah,  a-hi'-a,  “friend  of  Jehovah,”  the  son 
and  successor  of  the  liigh-priest  Ahitub. 

Aiiiezeb,  a-lii-e'-zer,  son  of  Ammishaddai. 

and  hereditary  cluef  of  the  children  of  Han  who 

came  out  of  Egypt  at  the  head  of  his  tribe,’ con- 
sisting of  72,000  men. 

Auijaii,  a-hi'-ja,  the  prophet  who  dwelt  at 
pinion,  and  spoke  twice  to  Jeroboam  by  the 
inspiration  of  God.  He  wrote  the  history  of 
Solomon’s  hie. — Another,  who  was  the  father  of 
Baasha,  lung  of  Israel. 

Am  jiaaz,  a-him'-n-az ,“  brother  of  anger,”  the 
son  ot  Zadok,  and  high-priest  under  Solomon, 
lie  rendered  great  service  to  David  in  his  war 
with  Absalom.  Flourished  in  the  10th  century 

AnniAx,  a-ld'-man,  a giant  of  the  race  of 
Anak,  who  with  his  brethren,  Sliesliai  and 
Talmai,  was  driven  out  of  Hebron  when  Caleb 
took  that  city.  (Josh.  xv.  14 .) 

Ahijielech,  a-him-e'-lek,  “brother  of  tho 
king,  the  son  of  Ahitub,  and  the  successor  of 
Ahiah  in  the  pricstship  in  the  time  of  David 
Anio,  a-hir-o,  “ brotherly,”  he  who,  with  iiis 
brother  Uzzah,  brought  the  ark  to  Jerusalem 
from  the  house  of  Abinadab. 

Auiba,  a-hi'-ra,  chief  of  Naplitali,  who  cams 
out  of  Egypt  at  the  head  of  53,400  men. 

AniTnornKL,  a-liil'-o-fel,  “ brother  of  foolish- 
ness,” a native  of  Giloh,  and  the  friend  of  David 
until  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  whose  cause  ho 
espoused,  apd,  op  foreseeing  its  probablo 
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ailure,  hanged  himself  to  avert  the  certainty  of 
. more  ignominious  death,  n.c.  1023. 

Ahlwardt,  Peter,  al'-vart,  a learned  German, 
rho  from  being  the  son  of  a shoemaker,  rose  to 
e professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  m his 
lative  place,  n.  at  Greifswalde,  1710 ; d .1  / 91 
-He  wrote,  “ On  the  Human  Understanding, 

‘ The  Immortality  of  the  _ Soul,”  and 
« Thoughts  on  Thunder  and  Lightning.  He 
vas  also  the  fomider  of  the  Abelite  Society, 
vhich  had  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  sin- 
cerity. 

Aimed  ben-  Fakes,  a’-med  ben  fair -es,  an 
raminent  lawyer  and  lexicographer  of  Arabia, 
,vho  was  also  named  Idl  llazi.  Lived  in  the 
LOth  century. 

Ahmed  ben  Mohammed,  a-med  ben  mo - 
ham-ed,  a Moorish  poet  of  Spain,  whose  effu- 
sions partook  of  the  oriental  style.  He  wrote 
i Historical  annals  of  Spain.  Flourished  in  the 
LOth  century. 

Ahmed  KnAN,  a'-med  Jean,  successor  ot 
‘ Abaka  Khan,  and  the  first  of  the  Moguls  who 
professed  Mahometanism,  which  gave  great 
offence  to  his  family.  He  was.  conspired 
..against  by  his  courtiers,  who  sot  up  in  his  stead 
■Argoun,  his  nephew.  Put  to  death  a.d.  1234. . 

Ahmed  Shah  el  Abdaly,  a-med  sha  el  ah  - 
dd-le,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  and 
Candaliar.  He  was  a great  warrior,  and  broke 
the  power  of  the  Mahrattas,  by  defeating  them 
in  the  battle  of  Paniput,  on  the  7th  of  January, 
1761.  In  the  latter  part  of  liis  life  lie  was  en- 
: gaged  in  continual  warfare  with  the  Sikhs,  but 
: ended  his  days  the  sovereign  of  an  empire  which 
he  had  conquered,  and  which  extended  from 
-Sirhind  on  the  east,  to  Herat  on  the  west,  and 
: from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  and  the  Arabian 
- Sea  on  the  south,  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  and 
i Cashmere  on  the  north,  d.  1773. . 

Aiirendt,  or  Arents,  Martin  Frederick, 
a' -rent,  a paleographer  and -distinguished  anti- 
i quary,  who  passed  forty  years  of  his  life  travel- 
. ling,  on  foot,  through  France,  Italy,  Spain, 

1 Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  other  European 
i kingdoms,  seeking  for  Scandinavian  antiquities 
i and  deciphering  Runic  characters.  He  is,  per- 
! haps,  one  of  the  greatest  examples  of  antiqua- 
: rian  enthusiasm  on  record,  b.  at  Holstein;  d. 
in  a village  near  Vienna,  1824. 

Aiaii,  ai-i'-a,  the  concubine  of  Saul  and 
daughter  of  Rizpah.  Her  children  were  given 
up  by  David  to  the  Gibeonites,  to  be  hanged 
before  the  Lord. 

Aid  an,  ai'-dan,  a British  bishop,  who  success- 
fully proselytized  the  people  of  the  northern 
parts  of  England  to  Christianity.  He  was  bishop 
of  Lindisfarne,  or  Holy  Island,  in  Northumber- 
land, and  a prelate  of  exemplary  piety,  d.  Au- 
gust 31,  651. 

Atgnan,  Stephen,  ain-ang,  an  ardent  French 
republican,  a member  of  the  French  Academy, 
and  a writer  of  considerable  ability.  At  the  early 
age  of  19  his  revolutionary  zeal  obtained  him  a 
situation  of  responsibility  in  the  district  of 
Orleans,  and  subsequently  several  official  ap- 
pointments under  the  regime  of  Napoleon  I. 
b.  1773 ; d.  1824. — As  an  author,  he  is  known 
by  some  poetical  pieces  and  several  dramas,  and 
also  by  translations  of  the  works  of  Pope  and 
Goldsmith. 

Aigneaux,  Robert  and  Anthony,  ain'-yo,  two 
brothers,  who  composed  some  poems,  and  trans- 
lated into  French  verse  the  works  of  Horace  and 
Virgil.  Flourished  in  the  16th  century. 
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Aikin,  John,  M.D.,  ai'-lcin,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, but  more  distinguished  as  a popular 
author.  He  was  the  only  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Aikin,  D.D.,  for  many  years  a tutor  of  divinity 
at  a dissenting  academy  at  Warrington,  Lan- 
cashire. After  finishing  his  studies  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  he  became  a pupil  of  Dr. 
William  Hunter,  and  first  settled  as  a surgeon 
at  Chester.  Thence  he  removed  to  Warrington, 
and  ultimately  succeeded  in  establishing  himself 
in  the  metropolis  of  England.  Here,  with  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  he  pursued  literature  with 
considerable  success,  producing  several  works, 
which  aimed  at  making  science  popular  amongst 
those  classes  who,  without  such  works,  would 
in  all  probability  never  have  entered  upon 
scientific  studies  of  any  kind.  His  “ Evenings 
at  Home”  still  commands  a wide  reputation,  and 
is  decidedly  the  most  useful  of  all  Dr.  Aikin’s 
works.  To  this,  which  extended  to  six  volumes, 
Mrs.  Barbauld  contributed,  but  not  to  a greater 
extent  than  about  half  a volume.  His  “ Natural 
History  of  the  Year”  is  another  work  which  has 
enjoyed  considerable  popularity,  b.  1747 ; d.  at 
Stoke  Newington,  1822. 

Aikin,  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  the  above,  in- 
herited much  of  his  father’s  literary  talent,  but 
chiefly  applied  himself  to  scientific  pursuits.  He 
was  for  several  years  editor  of  the  “ Annual 
Review,”  and  in  1814  contributed  to  science  a 
“ Manual  of  Mineralogy.”  He  also  produced  a 
“ Dictionary  of  Aids  and  Manufactures,”  and 
another  of  “Chemistry  and  Mineralogy.”  . b. 
1784;  d.  in  Bloomsbury,  1854. — Besides  being 
the  author  of  the  above,  Mr.  Aikin  was  a large 
contributor  to  scientific  journals,  and  was  for 
several  years  the  resident  secretary  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts. 

Aikin,  Edmund,  an  architect,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  d.  1820. 

Aikman,  William,  aik'-man,  a Scotch  painter, 
was  the  only  son  of  William  Aikman,  Esq.,  of 
Cairney,  advocate,  by  Margaret,  sister  of  Sir 
John  Clerk,  of  Penny cuick,  bart.  He  was  in- 
tended for  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  his 
passion  for  the  fine  arts  was  so  great  that  he 
determined  to  indulge  it.  Accordingly,  he 
relinquished  the  law  and  applied  himself  assidu- 
ously to  painting.  After  studying  three  years 
in  Italy,  he  visited  Turkey ; thence  he  went  to 
Rome,  whence,  after  a short  stay,  he  came  back 
to  England,  and  found  a patron  in  the  duke  of 
Argyle.  He  excelled  most  in  portrait-painting. 
b.  1682;  d.  1731. 

Ailly,  Peter  d’,  dai'-le,  a bishop  of  Cambray, 
and  a zealous  champion  of  popery.  He  presided 
at  the  council  of  Constance,  where  he  con- 
demned John  IIuss  to  the  stake.  Pope  John 
XXI II.  created  him  a cardinal,  b.  at  Compiegne, 
1350 ; D.  1420. 

Ailmer,  or  TEthelmares,  an  earl  of  Cornwall 
and  Devon  in  the  time  of  king  Edgar.  He  was 
very  rich  and  powerful;  and  in  1016,  when 
Canute  invaded  England,  he  joined  the  Danes 
along  with  the  notorious  Edric-Streona,  and 
some  others,  against  Edmund  Ironsides.  Ail- 
mer did  not  long  survive  this  treason. 

Ailred,  Ethelred,  or  Ealred,  ail'-red,  ab- 
bot of  Revesby,  in  Lincolnshire.  Flourished  at 
the  beginning  of  the  12tli  century. — He  wrote  a 
“ Genealogy  of  English  Kings,”  “ The  Life  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,”  and  other  productions. 

Aimoin,  aV-mong,  a French  Benedictine,  who 
wrote  a history  of  France,  to  be  found  in  the 
third  volume  of  Duchesne’s  collection,  b.  at 
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JjJf-chc,  in  the  province  of  Perigord;  u. 

A i. vs  won  tit,  Ilenry,  aims' -worth,  an  ingenious 
and  learned  commentator  on  the  Bible,  who 
lrom  a follower  of  the  founder  of  the  Brownists 
became  an  Independent,  and  proceeded  to  Am- 
sterdam, where  he  grew  so  popular  as  to  gather 
a congregation  for  himself.  Quarrelling  with 
some  ot  the  members  of  his  church,  he  left  them 
and  went  to. Ireland  for  a time,  but  once  more 
returned  to  Amsterdam.  He  died  in  this  town 
in  16G2. — He  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned  by  a 
Jew,  who  had  lost  a diamond  of  great  value 
which  was  found  by  Ainsworth;  and  when  the 
Jew  ottered  him  a reward,  lie  only  requested 
to  have  a conference  with  some  of  the  rabbis  on 
the  prophecies  respecting  the  Messiah.  Tliis 
the  Jew  promised  to  obtain  for  him,  but  bein'* 
unable  to  accomplish  it,  he  administered  to  him 
a deadly  drug.  Ainsworth  was  well  versed  in 
the  Hebrew,  and  his  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch is  both  curious  and  valuable. 

Ainsworth,  Robert,  a learned  lexicographer, 
who  was  educated  at  Bolton,  Lancashire,  where 
he  afterwards  kept  a school.  Thence  he  removed 
to  London,  where  for  many  years  lie  followed 
tae  same  profession,  n.  in  Lancashire,  1660 ; n. 
m London,  1743.— He  printed  “A  Short  Trea- 
t se  of  Grammatical  Institution but  he  is  best 
known  by  his  “ Dictionary,  Latin  and  English,” 
4to  and  8vo,  in  the  compilation  of  which  he  spent 
twenty  years. 

Ainsworth,  William  Harrison,  a writer  of 
popular  novels,  who  first  obtained  celebrity  by 
selecting  for  his  heroes  such  characters  as  Jack 
Sheppard  and  Dick  Turpin,  noted  robbers  and 
highwaymen,  n.  1805. 

Ainsworth,  William  Francis,  cousin  of  flic 
above,  the  author  of  several  works  of  travel 
among  which  his  “ Travels  in  the  Track  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  Greeks,”  and  “ Cilicia  and  its 
Governors,”  deserve  especial  mention,  n.  1807. 

Air  ay,  Henry,  air'-ai,  an  English  divine,  who 
after  being  a fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford, 
was,  in  1G00,  elected  provost;  and  in  1606 served 
the  office  of  vice-chancellor,  b.  in  Westmore- 
land, 1560 ; d.  1616. — He  was  a rigid  Calvinist, 
and  wrote  a few  theological  pieces!" 

Airay,  Christopher,  a divine  related  to  the 
above,  who  had  the  living  of  Milford,  in  Hamp- 
shire. d.  1678. — lie  wrote  a few  pieces  in  Latin 
and  English. 

Aird,  Thomas,  aird,  an  original  poet  of  con- 
siderable power,  a contributor  to  periodical 
literature,  and  author  of  the  “Old  Bachelor  in 
the  Old  Scottish  Village,”  “Religious  Charac- 
teristics,” and  “The  Devil’s  Dream,”  a poem 
pronounced  “ a wonderful  piece  of  weird,  super- 
natural imagination.”  lie  was  editor  of  the 
“Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal,"  “The  Dumfries 
Herald,"  and  of  an  edition  of  the  poems  of  Dr. 
Moir,  the  “Delta”  of  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

B.  at  Bowden,  Roxburghshire,  1803. 

Airry,  Sir  Richard,  air'-e,  a general  engaged 
in  the  Crimea  during  the  Russian  war  of  1851. 

In  the  year  1857  lie  was  made  quartermaster- 
general  of  the  British  army  under  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  as  commander-in-chief,  n.  1803. 

Airola,  Angelica  Veronica,  ai-rol'-ya,  a lady  of 
a noble  family  of  Genoa,  possessed  of  much  inge- 
nuity and  taste,  who  learned  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  art  of  pain  ting,  and  executed  some 
pictures  on  religious  subjects.  She  afterwards 
became  a nun.  Lived  in  the  17th  century. 

Airy,  George  Biddcll,  air'-e,  the  present 
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astionomcr-royal,  is  by  birth  a Northumbrian. 
Alter  being  educated  at  several  private  schools, 
ho  entered  trinity  College,  Cambridge,  as  a 
sizar,  at  the  age  of  18.  fie  stood  at  the  head 
• ?,„thoTmcn  of  his  year  as  senior  wrangler 
in  1823.  In  1821  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the 
college,  and  m 1826  was  appointed  to  the  Lu- 
casian chair.  Whilst  holding  this  appointment, 
he  delivered  a conrse  of  admirable  lectures  on 


. appointment.'  ,,u 

now  earnestly  devoted  himself  to  astronomical 
studies,  and  in  1835,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
1 ond,  he  had  the  honourable  office  of  astrono- 
mer-royal conferred  upon  him.  In  this  position 
he  has  been  enabled  to  labour  successfully  for 
the  advancement  of  science,  and  through  his 
exertions  the  Greenwich  Observatory  stands 
second  to  none  in  the  world.  Mr.  Airy  has 
written  much  upon  mechanics  and  optics;  and 
has  had  his  great  abilities  honourably  recognised 
by  various  scientific  societies.  In  1828  he  be- 
came a fellow  of  the  Astronomical  Society  and 
in  1835  was  elected  its  president.  In  183G  he 
was  elected  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  is 
a member  of  various  other  scientific’ bodies 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  b.  at  Alnwick 
Airy  has  received  two  of  the  medals 
ot  the  Astronomical  Society,  one  for  his  “Pla- 
netary Observations,”  and  the  other  for  his 
Discovery  of  the  Inequality  of  Venus  and  the 
Earth.  He  has  also  received  the  Copley  and 
the  l.oyal  Medals  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the 
Lalande  medal  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

Aistcxpii,  or  Astolpuus,  auf-tulf,  king  of  the 
Lombards,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Raehis  in 
7-19.  The  commencement  of  his  reign  was  sig- 
nalized by  his  making  an  inroad  on  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Roman  sec;  but  Pepin,  king  of 
France,  besieged  him  in  Pavia,  and  compelled 
him  to  restore  all  the  places  he  had  taken.  The 
treaty  which  had  been  entered  into  was!  after- 
wards violated  by  Aistulph,  who  again  invaded 
the  Roman  states.  Pepin  once  more  came  to 
the  assistance  of  the  pope,  and  Aistulph  retired 
to  Pavia,  where  he  was  forced  to  sue  for  peace 
He  was  killed  in  hunting,  756. 

Aiton,  William,  ai'-ton,  a Scotch  common  gar- 
dener, who  came  to  London  to  seek  employment 
obtained  it,  and  ultimately  became  superintend- 
ent of  the  botanical  garden  at  Kew,  which  ho 
greatly  improved,  and  in  1783  was  appointed  to 
manage  also  the  pleasure  and  kitchen  gardens. 
b.  near  Hamilton,  Lanark,  1731;  d.  1793.—  In 
1789  he  published  his  “ Ilortus  Kewensis.” 
King  George  III.  appointed  his  son  to  succeed 
him  in  both  his  places. 

Aitzeiia,  Leo,  ait'-ze-ma,  a resident  renre- 
sentative  of  the  Ilanse  Towns  at  the  Hague, 
who  became  eminent  as  an  historian,  e?  at 
Dorkum,  Friesland,  1600;  «.  1669.— II is  “His- 
tory of  the  United  Provinces  " is  written  in 
Dutch,  and  extends  to  fifteen  vols.,  4 to.  It  has 
been  continued  down  to  1692  and  published. 

A.tai.a,  Martin  Perez  d',  a-ja'-la,  a Spanish 
ecclesiastic  who  was  sent  by  Charles  V.  to  the 
council  of  Trent,  and  afterwards  made  arch- 
bishop of  Valentia.  Ho  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  station  in  an  exemplary  manner,  b.  at 
t’arthagena,  1504;  d.  1558.— The  principal  of 
his  works  is  entitled  “De  Divinis  Traditionibus." 

— There  were  two  others  of  the  same  name:  1. 
Balthazar  of  Antwerp,  who  wrote  “DcJurcet 
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)fficiis  Bellicis,  ac  Militari  Disciphna . 2.  Ga- 

briel, a physician  at  Louvain  in  the  16th  ccn- 
mr  and  brother  of  the  preceding.  lie  wrote 
‘Popularia  Epigrammata,”  “He  Lue  lesti- 

' AjAxfai'-jflJ!,  the  son  of  Telamon,  by  Pcribcea 
)r  Eribcea,  daughter  of  Alcathous,  and,  with  the 
-exception  of  Achilles,  tin;  bravest  ot  all  the 
; reeks  in  the  Trojan  war.  He  encountered 
Hector,  with  whom  at  parting  lie  exchanged 
irms  After  the  death  of  Achilles,  Ajax  and 
Ulysses  each  claimed  the  arms  of  the  dead  hero. 
dVhen  they  were  given  to  the  latter,  Ajax  was 
;o  enraged  that  he  slaughtered  a whole  flock  ot 
'sheep— supposing  them  to  be  the  sons  ot 
Atreus,  who  had  given  the  preference  to  Ulysses 

and  stabbed  himself  with  his  sword,  lhe 

blood  wliich  ran  to  the  ground  from  the  wound 
was  changed  into  the  flower  hyacinth.  It  is 
affirmed  by  some  that  he  was  killed  by  Paris  in 
battle,  and  by  others  that  he  was  murdered  by 
Ulysses.  His  body  was  buried  at  Sigaium ; some 
say  on  Mount  Elicetus.  His  tomb  was  visited 
by  Alexander  the  Great.  Hercules,  according  to 
several  authors,  prayed  to  the  gods  that  his 
friend  Telamon,  who  was  childless,  might  have 
. a son  with  a skin  as  impenetrable  as  that  ot  the 
Nemcan  lion  which  he  then  wore.  His  prayers 
were  heard,  and  when  Ajax  was  born,  Hercules 
wrapped  him  up  in  the  lion’s  skin,  which  ren- 
dered his  body  invulnerable,  except  that  part 
which  was  left  uncovered  by  a hole  through 
which  Hercules  hung  his  quiver.  This  vulne- 
rable part  was  in  the  breast,  or,  according  to 
some  authorities,  behind  the  neck. — Another, 
the  son  of  Oileus,  king  of  Locris,  surnamed 
Locrian,  in  contradistinction  to  the  son  oi  Tela- 
mon. As  one  of  Helen’s  suitors,  he  sailed  with 
forty  ships  to  the  Trojan  war.  The  night  that 
Troy  was  taken  he  offered  violence  to  Cassan- 
dra, who  fled  into  the  temple  of  Minerva.  For 
: this,  as  he  was  returning  home,  the  goddess, 

1 who  had  obtained  the  thunders  of  Jupiter  and 
: the  power  of  tempests  from  Neptune,  destroyed 
: his  ship  in  a storm.  Ajax  swam  to  a rock,  and 
i exclaimed  that  he  was  safe  in  spite  of  the  gods. 

: Such  impiety  offended  Neptune,  who  struck  the 
: rock  with  his  trident,  and  Ajax  fell  with  part  of 
t the  rock  into  the  sea,  and  was  drowned.  His 
body  was  afterwards  found  by  the  Greeks,  and 
black  sheep  offered  on  liis  tomb. — According  to 
the  fanciful  mythology  of  ancient  Greece,  these 
two  heroes  were  supposed  after  death  to  be 
transported  to  the  island  of  Leuce,  a separate 
place,  reserved  only  for  the  bravest  of  anti- 
quity. 

Akakia,  Martin,  a-ka'-ke-a,  a learned  profes- 
sor of  physic  at  Paris,  n.  at  Chalons,  Cham- 
pagne; d.  1551.— He  translated  into  Latin 
“Galen  de  Katione  Curandi,”  and  “Ars 
Medica.” 

Akakia,  Martin,  son  of  the  above,  and  phy- 
sician to  Henry  111.  n.  1588. — He  wrote  a 
treatise  “De  Morbis  Mulieribus,  ct  Consilia 
Medica,”  to  be  published  alter  his  death. — There 
are  several  other  persons  of  the  same  name  and 
family,  who  acquired  reputation  in  different 
professions.  The  true  name  of  this  family  was 
Sant-Malicc,  “ without  malice,”  but  this  was 
changed  into  the  Greek  form  of  the  name,  Aka- 
kia; after  a fashion  much  followed  in  those  days 
of  giving  a Latin  or  Greek  fs rm  to  surnames. 

Akbar,  alc'-lar,  sultan  or  ihe  Moguls,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Humayun  in  1550,  and  was  the 
greatest  of  all  the  sovereigns  who  have  reigned 
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in  Hindostan.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  his 
thirteenth  year,  when  his  country  was  torn  by 
dissensions ; but  although  possessed  of  superior 
intelligence,  he  was  wholly  unequal  to.  the  task 
of  governing  his  kingdom.  Accordingly  ho 
called  in  to  his  assistance  a Turcoman  nobleman 
named  Bahrain  Khan,  on  whom  he  conferred 
the  power  of  regent,  and  left  the  administration 
of  affairs  -chiefly  to  him.  By  the  severity  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  this  personage,  the  country 
was  restored  to  comparative  tranquillity;  but 
the  rigour  with  which  he  exercised  his  autho- 
rity was  felt  by  Akbar  himself,  who,  in.  1553, 
broke  from  his  control,  and  took  the  reins  of 
government  into  his  own  hands.  Baliram  now 
raised  the  standard  of  rebellion,  and  for  two 
years  endeavoured  to  create  an  independent 
province  for  himself  in  Malwa ; failing  in  this, 
however,  he  submitted  to  Akbar,  and  was  par- 
doned. The  young  monarch  now  turned  his 
attention  to  the  enlargement  of  his  kingdom, 
wliich  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  inva- 
sions of  successful  chiefs,  who  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  their  own  territories  in  a 
country  in  which  the  right  of  the  sword  was 
the  only  power  recognised  and  acknowledged. 
At  first  his  dominions  only  comprised  the 
Punjab  and  the  provinces  of  Agra  and  Delhi, 
but,  by  the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign,  his  empire 
extended  from  the  Hindoo-Coosh  mountains  to 
the  borders  of  the  Deccan,  and  from  the  Bra- 
mahputra  to  Candahar.  n.  1542 ; d.  1605. — 
Great  as  Akbar  was  as  a conqueror,  liis  sway 
was  characterized  by  general  mildness,  wisdom, 
and  toleration.  He  laboured  to  abolish  the 
most  cruel  of  the  superstitious  rites  of  the 
Hindoo  religion,  and  expressed  his  opinion,  that 
God  could  only  be  worshipped  by  following 
reason,  and  not  by  yielding  an  implicit  faith  to 
any  alleged  revelation.  The  memory  of  the 
beneficence  of  his  reign  is  still  vividly  impressed 
on  the  mind  of  the  Hindoo,  and  not  without 
reason,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  extract 
from  an  address  presented  by  the  rajah  of 
Joudpoor  to  the  emperor  Aurungzebe  a century 
after  the  reign  of  Akbar: — “Your  ancestor 
Akbar,  whose  throne  is  now  in  heaven,  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  his  empire  in  equity  and 
security  for  the  space  of  fifty  years.  He  pre- 
served every  tribe  of  men  in  ease  and  happi- 
ness, whether  they  were  followers  of  Jesus  or 
of  Moses,  of  Brahma  or  Mahomet.  Of  what- 
ever sect  or  creed  they  might  be,  they  all  equally 
enjoyed  his  countenance  and  favour,.  insomuch 
that  his  people,  in  gratitude  for  the  indiscrimi- 
nate  protection  which  he  afforded  them,  distin- 
guished him  by  the  appellation  of  ‘ Guardian  of 
Mankind.’  ” 

Akensibe,  Mark,  ai'-ken-side,  an  English 
poet  and  physician,  who,  when  young,  was 
crippled  by  the  falling  of  a cleaver  on  his  foot  in 
the  shop  of  his  father,  who  was  a butcher.  He 
had  the  singular  weakness  of  being  always 
ashamed  of  his  origin,  though  the  limp  in  his 
gait  was  such  as  to  preserve  it  continually  in 
his  memory,  liis  parents  being  dissenters,  in- 
tended him  for  the  ministry  in  their  sect,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh 
to  pursue  his  studies ; but  instead  of  following 
divinity,  ho  devoted  himself  to  physic.  In  1741 
he  went  to  Leyden,  where,  in  three  years,  ho 
took  his  degree  of  M.D.  In  1744  he  published 
his  “ Pleasures  of  Imagination,”  a performance 
which  at  once  attained  celebrity,  and  proved  him 
a true  poet.  He  soon  afterwards  commenced 
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Mcetiniffwfth  h'fSySiCian  afc,  Northampton, 
fleeting  with  little  success,  lie  removed  fn 

Hampstead,  and  a Mr.  Dyson  gcneVouslv  al 
lowed  lum  £300  a year  till  lie  could  Lhimsalf 
r-ceaTr-mil  I-^avinf  obtained  his  doctor’s  de- 

rnlle^  llc  was  clceted  fellow  of  the 

College  of  Ihy si cians,  one  of  the  physicians  of 

queen  ^Tn^l  76  lIlmPlt?1+  and  P^^an  to  the 

dvscntcrv  ti,!  Pnnte-d  a dlscoursc  in  Latin 
on  ajsentciy  and  was  m a lair  wav  of  nf- 

taming  considerable  eminence  in  bis  profession 

w*en  he  was  carried  off  by  a putrnAcver  b 

^ Ncwcastle-on-'fyne,  1721;  d.  in  London' 

of  If  ?™“aTWere  interrcd  “ the  church 
n bt._  James  s,  Westminster.  His  lifp  and 
memoirs  written  by  Bucke,  appeared  in  1839 
m a work  entitled  “Thn  T m.  iVr  - n 

Genius  of  Akenside.”  fe’  Wntu3gs’  aild 

-wcdpEno;AD’,Jolln  David>  ak‘-er-Mad,  a learned 
l being  appointed  secretary  to  the 
2 w ®y  at  Constantinople,  had  an  op- 
Htnnnt  ty  of  PU1'SUU1?  researches  into  Pbcenician 
literature,  lie  was  not  only  able  to  read  but  to 
converse  in  several  European  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages. d.  at  Rome,  1819. 

Akiba,  d-ki'-ba,  a Jewish  rabbi,  who  was  at 

himself  terfmrd’-but  at jftf  age  of  fort7  devoted 
himself  to  learning,  and  became  a teacher.  He 

was  Hayed  alive  by  the  Romans,  a.d  135  at  the 

of  ihe  ted)  °V20  y|ars.-Akiba  was  one 

ot  the  first  compilers  of  the  “Misehna”  or 
traditions  of  the  Jews.  a>  01 

Alabaster,  William,  a-la-bax'-ler,  an  English 
divme  of  considerable  attainments,  who  was 
educated  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  and 
who  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  Cadiz 
where  he  turned  papist.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  again  became  a Protestant,  and  had 
some  church  preferment.  Applying  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language,  he  became 
enthusiastically  fond  of  the  Cabala,  or  Jewish 
traditions,  b at  Hadleigh,  Suffolk;  n.  i“ 
ne  wrote  a Latin  tragedy  called  “ Roy a no  « 
acted  at  Cambridge  by  the  students;  on  which 
occasion  a lady,  hearing  the  word  Zguar 
lepeated  m a terrible  manner,  was  so  affected  as 
°.  ?s“  heJ  senses  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
Lexicon  Pentaglotton,  folio,  1637. 

A/'AIyb  John,  a' -lain,  a Danish  author  who 
wrote  On  the  Origin  of  the  Cimbri,"  and 
other  subjects,  n.  1569;  n.  1630. 

-N  DE.  l’Isle,  a -lain  de-leel',  surnamed 
the  universal  doctor,  and  a divine  of  great  re- 
putation in  the  university  of  Paris,  n 1203  — 

His  works  were  printed  in  1658,  folio. 

Alain,  Nicholas,  a French  dramatic  author 
whose  lame  rests  upon  the  production  of  some 
trifling  comedies.  Flourished  at  the  beginning 
ot  the  18th  century.  6 

Alain  Chartiee,  a French  writer,  who  nro- 
duced  several  pieces,  the  most  esteemed  of 
which  is  his  Chronicle  of  Charles  VII  ” to 
whom  he  was  secretary.  Flourished  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  century. 

Alamanes,  d-la-mai'-ncs,  a statuary  of 
Athens,  and  disciple  of  Phidias. 


Alarcon 


Alamanni,  Luigi,  a-la-man'-e,  a Florentine 
who,  conspiring  against  Julius  de  Medici  was 
compelled  to  quit  his  native  country  until 
Charles  V.  captured  Rome,  when  he  returned 
and  was  employed  in  public  affairs,  till  the  re- 
establishment of  the  Medici  family  obliged  him 
to  leave  Florence  again.  He  finally  settled  in 
Franco,  and  became  a favourite  of  Francis  I., 
who  in  1544  sent  him  ambassador  to  the  imperial 


poems  in  the  Italian'languagc.  His  son  Pantisll! 
became  almoner  to  Queen  Catherine  off/anc? 
and  successively  bishop  of  Ilazos  and  Macon  b 
in  MS  C0Uectl0n  01  ,ds  lett<*s  is  extant,  but 

Alamos,  Balthazar,  a'-la-mos  a CosHlion 
educated  at  Salamanca.  He  entered  into  the 
™T?f  Anthony  Perez,  secretary  of  state  to 
I hilip  II  and  when  that  minister  fell  into  dis- 
grace, Alamos  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he 
ay  eleven  years.  On  the  accession  of  Philip  in 

thVdnW#8  libe^>  and  was  empbyTd  by 
the  duke  of  Olivarez  m several  important  situa- 

tions.  Lived  m the  16th  century,  n.  at  Medina 
del  Gampo;  n.  in  his  88th  year. — He  translated 
Tacitus  into  Spanish,  and  left  other  works 
Alan  of  Tewkesbury,  author  of  the  “ Life  and 

cSfb”“ "°™S”  4 B“tct'  A"hbMi»p  »f 

Alan  Allen,  or  Alleyn,  William,  was  edu- 

oampnl°rt  Colleg-c,  Oxford,  and  in  1550  be- 
came one  of  its  fellows.  In  1556  he  was  chosen 
principal  of  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  and  two  years  after- 
wards ^ was  made  canon  of  York;  but  on  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  he  went  to  Louvain,  and 
was  appointed  head  of  the  English  college.  Here 
he  wrote,  in  defence  of  the  Romish  church,  some 
treatises,  whiih  raised  his  reputation  as  a con- 

sp?-Irn?iabiSt  w suchra  deffree,  that  he  obtained 
several  valuable  preferments.  In  his  own  coun- 
try, however,  he  was  considered  a traitor,  and  a 
man  was  hanged  for  bringing  over  from  the 
continent  some  of  Ins  books.  In  1586  he  pub- 
lished a defence  of  the  Pope’s  bull  excom- 
municating Queen  Elizabeth,  to  which  he  added 
an  exhortation  to  her  subjects  to  revolt  against 

phtvn  [a?;°Ur  °/,the  Spaniards.  For  this  he 
obtained  the  archbishopric  of  Mechlin,  with  the 
dignity  of  a cardinal,  b.  at  Rossal,  in  Lan- 
cashire, m 1532;  d.  at  Rome,  in  1594. 

ofTJjJTn>  so  ca,1ed  from  the  place  of  his 
nativity.  He  became  famous  for  his  theological 
writings.  Lived  in  the  15th  century.  ° 
Aland,  Sir  John  Fortescue,  al'-and,  an  Eng- 
lish judge,  who  took  the  name  of  Aland  in 
compliment  to  his  lady,  who  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  Aland,  esq.,  of  Waterford,  in 
Ireland.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  whence 
he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  about  1690.  In  1714,  he  was  ap- 
pointed solicitor-general  to  the  prince  of  Wales 
and  afterwards  to  the  king.  In  1717  he  was 
created  a baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and,  next 
year,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  court  of  Kind's 
Bench.  On  the  accession  of  George  II.  lie  was 
lemovcd  from  that  office,  but  for  what  cause 
docs  not  appear.  In  1728  he  was  made  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  Common  Pleas,  which  situ- 
ation he  resigned  in  1746,  and  was  created  a 
peer  of  Ireland,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Fortescue 

of  Creden.  b.  in  Devonshire,  1670;  d.  1716 

Baron  Fortescue  belonged  to  the  ancient  family 
oi  Fortescue,  in  Devonshire,  and  was  an  able 


lawyer,  an  impartial  judge,  and  versed  in  the 
Northern  and  Saxon  literature.  He  published 
in  1714,  8vo,  his  ancestor  Sir  John  Fortcseue’s’ 
treatise  on  “Absolute  and  Limited  Monarchy.” 
Alarcon,  Don  Juan  Ruiz  de,  a-lar-kon,  a 
Spanish  theatrical  writer  of  the  reign  of  Philip 
IV.  Some  of  his  productions  are  so  excellent  as 
to  have  been  attributed  to  Lope  de  Vega  and 
Montalvan.  His  drama  of  “ La  Verdad  sospo- 
cliosa”  (suspicious  truth)  was  imitated  by  Cor- 
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•illo  in  his  “ Lc  Menteur,”  which,  in  fact,  is 
nnded  upon  it.  N one  of  the  Spanish  drama- 
ts,  taken  as  a whole,  merit  a higher  place  in 
c drama  than  Alarcon,  who  is  said  to  have 
•itten  thirty  plays,  and  whose  verse  glows  with 
^h,  chivalrous  sentiment,  and  is  marked  by 
use  nice  discriminating  qualities  which  indi- 
te an  honourable  mind.  n.  at  Tlasco,  or 
aehco,  in  Mexico,  towards  the  end  of  the  16th 
ntury. 

Alard,  a'-lar,  a Romish  divine  who  wrote  a 
cat  number  of  theological  pieces  now  little 
iov,n  or  regarded,  b.  at  Amsterdam;  d.  at 
mvain,  1541. 

Alard,  Lambert,  the  inspector  of  the  public 
hools  in  Brunswick,  a theological  writer  and 
e compiler  of  a Greek  Lexicon,  d.  1672. 
Alakic  I.,  al'-e-rile,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  was 
scended  from  an  illustrious  family,  and  served 
the  wars  between  the  Goths  and  Romans, 
len  Ms  countrymen  submitted  to  Theodosius. 
d afterwards  served  in  the  imperial  army,  but 
ing  refused  a chief  command,  he  revolted,  and 
tering  Greece,  devastated  several  of  its  pro- 
nees  with  fire  and  sword.  Whilst  thus  en- 
, ged,  he  was  encountered  by  the  famous 
ilieho,  who  compelled  him  to  retire  into  Epi- 
s.  About  this  time,  a.d.  400,  he  was  acknow- 
lged  king  of  the  Visigoths,  and  entered  Italy, 
lence  he  carried  away  a large  amount  of 
ander  and  a great  many  captives.  Two  years 
:erwards,  he  again  entered  that  country,  but 
is  opposed  by  Stilielio,  his  former  adversary, 
d after  a well-contested  battle,  lost  his  wife  and 
ildren,  who  were  taken  prisoners.  He  then 
tered  into  a treaty,  and  retired  across  the  Po. 
3 now  submitted  to  the  emperor  Honorius, 
b.o  was  then  reigning,  and  into  whose  service 
■ entered,  and,  for  three  years,  seems  to  have 
rved  that  prince  in  Epirus.  For  this  he  de- 
anded  an  extravagant  reward,  which  being 
fused,  he  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and 
vanccd  upon  Rome,  and  laying  siege  to  it,  the 
.■“mans  were  ultimately  compelled  to  comply 
ith  such  terms  as  the  conqueror  chose  to  dic- 
te.  Having  achieved  this  success,  he  withdrew 
to  Tuscany;  but  finding  that  Honorius  failed  to 
lfil  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  into  which  he  had 
itered,  Alarie  again  attacked  the  “ Eternal  city,” 
id  compelled  its  submission.  He  himself  now 
'pointed  Attalus,  prefect  of  the  city,  to  be  em- 
.ror  in  the  room  of  Honorius ; but  the  imbecility 
’ that  personage  rendered  him  unfit  for  the 
isponsibilities  of  his  station.  He  was  therefore 
iprived  of  his  regal  honours,  and  Honorius 
ace  more  enthroned.  These  measures,  how- 
ler, had  hardly  been  completed,  when  a trea- 
lerous  attack  made  by  the  Romans  upon  the 
fidiers  of  Alarie,  roused  his  indignation  against 
le  imperial  city,  wMch  he  gave  up  for  six  days 
) his  soldiers.  An  indiscriminate  pillage  was 
le  result  of  this  act ; but  Alarie,  to  his  honour, 
rdered  his  troops  to  avoid  unnecessary  blood- 
ied, to  respect  female  chastity,  and  to  preserve 
le  buildings  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  religion, 
laving  sufficiently  satiated  his  vengeance,  he 
ithdrew  into  the  southern  provinces  of  Italy, 
here  he  died  during  the  siege  of  Coscnza,  in 
alabria,  in  the  year  410. — Alarie  was  a skilful 
■arrior,  and  exhibited  the  qualities  of  prompti- 
idc  and  courage  in  a high  degree.  During  his 
rst  siege  of  Rome,  the  inhabitants  intimated  to 
im  that  if  they  were  driven  to  take  up  arms, 
icy  would  fight  with  the  utmost  determination. 
Do  so,”  said  the  barbarian  soldier ; ‘‘but  the 
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closer  hay  is  pressed,  the  more  easily  it  is  cut.” 
On  being  further  asked  what  he  would  leave  to 
the  besieged  if  they  surrendered,  “ Their  lives,” 
was  his  laconic  reply;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
demanded  all  their  wealth. 

Alaric  II.,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  ascended 
the  tin-one  in  484 : he  was  slain  in  a battle  which 
he  fought  with  Clovis,  king  of  France,  near 
Poictiers,  in  507.  TMs  monarch  was  of  a much 
more  pacific  disposition  than  the  first  Alaric.  He 
left  bcliind  him  a regularly  drawn  up  system 
of  legislation,  a code  which  is  known  as  the 
Breviarium  Alaricianum. 

Alasco,  John,  a-las'-Tco,  a Polish  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  who,  having  embraced  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  came  to  England  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  and  became  pastor  to  a Dutch 
church  in  London.  On  the  accession  of  Mary, 
he  returned  to  Ms  own  country,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  greatly  in  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  that  he  received  the  title  of  t'h3 
Reformer  of  Poland,  b.  1499 ; d.  at  Frankfort, 
156J. — Alasco  was  the  uncle  of  Sigismund,  king 
of  Poland,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  lead- 
ing men  among  the  Reformers ; particularly  by 
Erasmus,  whose  library  he  purchased. 

Alava,  Diego  Esquiesel,  a-la'-va,  a bishop  of 
Cordova,  in  Spain,  who  was  at  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  wrote  a book  on  “General Councils.” 
d.  1562. 

Alava,  Miguel  Ricardo  d’,  a native  of  Spain, 
who  took  a leading  part  in  the  troubles  of  1ns 
country  from  the  time  of  the  invasion  under  Na- 
poleon till  his  death.  He  at  first  joined  the 
French,  but  afterwards  abandoned  them  in  con- 
sequence of  the  oppression  they  practised  on  Ms 
countrymen.  He  then  served  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  appointed  him  one  of  1ns  aides- 
de-camp.  On  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
he  was  cast  into  prison,  his  early  defection  having 
weighed  more  with  the  king  than  his  late  ser- 
vices. The  Duke  of  Wellington,  however,  stood 
his  friend,  procured  his  release,  and  ultimately 
his  appointment  as  ambassador  to  the  Nether- 
lands. In  the  revolution  of  1320,  he  joined  the 
constitutional  party,  was  president  of  the  Cortes 
in  1S22,  negotiated  the  liberation  of  Ferdinand 
with  the  Due  d’  Angouleme  in  1823 ; but  the  pro- 
mises then  made  by  the  king  having  been  broken, 
Alava  retired  to  England.  On  the  death  of 
Ferdinand  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  espoused 
the  cause  of  Isabella  II.  against  Don  Carlos,  and 
was  appointed  ambassador  successively  to  Eng- 
land and  France.  After  the  insurrection  of  La 
Granja,  he  declined  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
constitution  of  1812,  retired  to  France,  and  iu 
1843  died  at  Bareges.  b.  at  Vitoria  in  1771. 

Albanese,  al-ba-nai'-sai,  an  Italian  musician 
of  Mgli  reputation,  d.  at  Paris,  1800. 

Albani,  Francis,  al-ba'-ne,  an  Italian  painter, 
whose  first  master  was  Denys  Calvert,  who  left 
him  to  the  instructions  of  his  pupil  Guido,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  the  school  of  the  Carracci. 
Having  finished  his  studies  at  Bologna,  Albani 
went  to  Rome,  where  his  first  wife  died.  He 
married  again,  and  his  second  wife  was  very 
beautiful.  This  lady  became  the  mother  of 
several  line  boys,  and  Albani  painted  pieces  in 
which  his  wife  and  children  served  as  models  for 
his  Venuscs  and  Cupids.  He  was  fond  of  repre- 
senting the  fair  sex,  and  his  compositions  on 
love-subjects  arc  held  in  high  esteem,  b.  at 
Bologna,  1578 ; d.  1660. — His  brother  and  dis- 
ciple, John  Baptiste,  was  an  eminent  historical 
and  landscape  painter.  He  died  in  1668. 
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Albani,  John  Jerome,  a civilian  and  cardinal, 
who  wrote  some  hooks  in  vindication  of  the  papal 
power,  b.  at  Bergamo;  n.  1591. 

Albani,  Alexander,  an  Italian,  created  a car- 
dinal by  Innocent  XIII.  b.  at  Urbino,  1092;  d. 
1779.  This  personage.  was  a great  virtuoso, 
and  possessed  a collection  of  drawings  and  en- 
gravings, which,  at  his  death,  was  purchased  by 
George  III.  for  14,000  crowns. 

Albani,  John  Francis,  also  a cardinal,  and 
nephew  of  the  above,  was  distinguished  as  a pa- 
tron of  the  fine  arts.  Although  he  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  he  was  in 
other  respects  liberal  and  enlightened.  Ilis 
palace  was  plundered  by  the  French  invading 
army  in  1798,  when  he  made  liis  escape  to  Na- 
ples, stripped  of  all  his  possessions.  In  1800  he 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  took  up  his  abode 
in  private  lodgings,  b.  at  Kome,  1720;  d.  1803. 

Alban,  St.,  al'-lan,  the  proto-martyr  of 
Britain,  who  served  in  the  Roman  army,  and 
became  a convert  to  Christianity,  through  one 
Amphibalus,  a monk.  b.  at  St.  Alban’s,  in  the 
third  century ; n.  for  his  religion  in  the  per- 
secution under  Diocletian,  303. 

Albant,  Louisa,  Countess  of,  al'-la-ne,  daugh- 
ter  of  Prince  Stolberg*,  of  Gcclern,  in  Germany, 
and  wife  of  Charles  James  Edward,  the  grandson 
of  James  II.,  and  whose  adventurous  spirit  led 
him  to  enter  Scotland  with  a few  followers  in 
1745  to  endeavour  to  recover  the  lost  crown  of 
his  ancestors.  Their  marriage  took  place  in 
1772,  but  the  countess  being  much  the  younger 
the  match  was  ill-assorted,  and  she  retired  to  a 
convent.  Subsequently  she  went  to  France,  but 
on  the  death  of  her  husband  in  17S8,  returned  to 
Italy,  and  finally  settled  in  Florence.  Here  she 
secretly  allied  herself  by  marriage  to  Count 
A1  fieri,  the  poet,  taking  the  title  of  Countess  of 
Albany,  as  the  relict  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts. 
b.  1753 ; d.  at  Florence,  1321.— "When  this  lady 
and  her  husband,  called  the  young  Pretender, 
resided  at  Rome,  they  held  a little  court,  and 
were  addressed  as  king  and  queen.  She  was 
possessed  of  a refined  mind,  loved  literature  and 
the  arts,  and  whilst  in  Florence  her  house  was 
the  resort  of  the  most  cultivated  and  distin- 
guished persons.  Altieri  died  in  her  house,  and 
in  1810  she  erected  to  his  memory,  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Croce,  a monument  executed  byCa- 
nova.  {See  Chaeles  Ebwaeb,  p.  252.) 

Albategni,  ul'-ba-ten'-ye,  an  Arabian  astro- 
nomer, who  lived  in  Mesopotamia,  and  who 
wrote  a book  on  the  knowledge  of  the  stars  and 
* of  the  zodiac,  which  was  printed 

?£ i, ureu}bT?1'?  ln  1537,  4to,  and  at  Bologna  in 
1645.  n.  at  Baten,  Mesopotamia ; d.  929.— lie  was 
the  first  who  substituted  sines  for  chords,  and 
who  may  be  said  to  have  determined  the  length 
of  the  tropical  year.  He  is  considered  to  have 
had  a larger  number  of  methods  in  spherical 
trigonometry  than  the  Greeks,  and  to  be  the 
greatest  of  the  Arabian  school,  which  connects 
Greek  science  with  that  of  our  own  times. 

Albemaele,  George  Monk,  Duke  of,  al'-be- 
tnarl,  a military  and  naval  commander,  who,  being 
a younger  son  of  a good  family,  entered  the  army 
as  a volunteer,  and  served  in  the  Netherlands 
under  his  relation,  Sir  Richard  Grenville.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Charles  I. 
and  the  Scotch  in  1039,  he  obtained  a colonel’s 
commission,  and  attended  his  majesty  in  both 
his  expeditions  to  Scotland.  At  tlie  commence- 
ment of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  in  1611,  he  was 
sent  to  that  country,  where  his  services  were  so 
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important  as  to  obtain  for  him  the  favour  of  the 
Lords  Justices,  who  appointed  him  governor  of 
Dublin.  At  the  time  of  his  return  to  England 
the  town  of  Nantwieh  was  invested  by  the 
Parliamentary  forces,  against  whom  he  was 
despatched;  but  he  was  taken  prisoner  and 
confined  in  the  Tower.  Here  he  remained  till 
1040,  when,  on  the  ruin  of  the  royal  cause,  lie 
was  released  on  condition  of  accepting  a com- 
mand in  the  army  of  the  Parliament,  to  which 
he  consented,  lie  was  now  despatched  to  Ire- 
land to  subdue  the  rebels  (here;  but  concluding 
an  unsatisfactory  peace  with  them,  he  drew 
upon  himself  the  indignation  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, who  passed  a vote  of  censure  upon  his 
conduct.  Cromwell,  however,  had  discovered 
the  great,  military  talents  which  lie  possessed, 
and,  raising  him  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  conferred  upon  him  the  chief  command 
of  the  army  in  Scotland.  Whilst  here,  his  con- 
duct was  such  as  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the 
Protector,  who,  not  long  before  his  death,  wrote 
him  a letter  to  which  he  added  this  postscript : — 
“ There  be  that  tell  me  that  there  is  a certain 
cunning  fellow  in  Scotland,  called  George 
Monk,  who  is  said  to  lie  in  wait  there  to  intro- 
duce Charles  Stuart : I pray  you  use  your  dili- 
gence to  apprehend  him  and  send  him  up  to 
me.”  On  the  death  of  Cromwell,  the  position 
of  Monk  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty;  but 
having  a powerful  army  at  his  command,  he 
determined  to  march  into  England.  That  he 
was  favourable  to  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart 
dynasty,  the  sagacity  of  the  late  Protector  had 
already  discovered ; but  ns  lie  acted  with  ex- 
treme caution,  no  one  could  positively  decide  as 
to  what  were  the  real  objects  he  had  in  view. 
Accordingly,  when  he  arrived  in  England,  he 
was  courted  by  the  republicans,  whilst  the 
royalists  feared  that  he  would  set  up  for  him- 
self. The  moderate  party,  however,  pressed  him 
to  call  a free  parliament,  to  which,  being  in  ac- 
cordance with  Ms  own  desires,  he  acceded. 
When  tills  assembly  met,  they  voted  the  re- 
storation of  the  king,  with  whom  General 
Monk  had  carried  on  a secret  correspondence, 
and  who  was  consequently  restored  to  his 
throne,  without  violence  or  bloodshed.  Thus 
was  this  great  event  effected  by  the  prudence  of 
one  man,  who  became  an  object  of  the  highest 
esteem,  both  with  the  people  and  the  king. 
Wealth  and  honour's  were  now  heaped  upon 
him.  He  was  created  duke  of  Albemarle,  with 
a pension  of  £1,000  a year,  and  subsequently 
was  appointed,  in  conjunction  with  Prince 
Rupert,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  gained  a great 
victory  over  the  Dutch,  in  1060,  in  a fight 
which  lasted  tlrree  days,  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames.  Whilst  the  plague  ravaged  the  city  of 
London,  he  remained  among  the  inhabitants, 
many  of  whom  regarded  his  presence  at  such  a 
a period  as  great  consolation,  b.  at  Pothe- 
ridge,  near  Torrington,  Devonshire,  1608;  d. 
1670. — The  character  of  Monk,  as  represented 
by  Macaulay,  is  that  of  a prudent  and  cautious 
rather  than  a bold  and  lar-sceing  man ; and 
hence  the  impenetrable  secrecy  with  which  ho 
veiled  Ins  policy  on  the  death  of  the  great 
Cromwell.  In  private  life  he  was  possessed  of 
many  virtues ; and  although  it  is  said  that  ho 
never  feared  the  shot  of  a cannon,  he  had  a 
wholesome  dread  of  his  wife,  who  was  tho 
daughter  of  a common  blacksmith,  had  been 
bred  a milliner,  and  was  a proficient  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Billingsgate.  She  boro  Mm  a son, 
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ned  Cluistopher,  who  afterwards  figured  as 
;e  of  Albemarle,  and  iri  1GSS  died  governor 
Tamaica.  The  general  was  the  author  of  a 
■k  on  military  and  political  affairs,  which 
; published  in  1671,  and  a collection  of  his 
ers  was  printed  in  1715.  He  was  interred  in 
chapel  of  Henry  VII.  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Alblrelli,  Giacomo,  al'-bair-el-e,  a native  of 
nice,  who  painted  historical  subjects  with 
isiderable  credit.  Many  of  his  pieces  are  in 
. churches  and  public  buildings  of  liis  native 
V,  where  he  died  about  1650. 
vtseegati  Capacelli,  the  Marquis  Francis, 
■bair-ga'-te  ca'-pa-chel'-le,  an  Italian  senator 
well  as  a comic  writer,  who  spent  his  early 
ith  in  every  kind  of  dissipation,  and  did  not 
)ly  himself  to  study  until  he  had  attained 
thirty-fourth  year.  At  forty,  however,  he 
1 not  only  become  a powerful  dramatist,  but 
■h  an  excellent  performer,  as  to  merit  the  title 
the  “Garrick  of  the  Italian  nobility.”  n.  at 
logna,  1723;  d.  180-1.  The  works  of  this 
n have  been  pronounced  unrivalled  for  wit, 
mom,  facetious  sallies,  and  knowledge  of  the 
rid.  A complete  edition  was  published  at 
-logna  in  1781. 

Vlbsrgotti,  Francis,  aV-bair-gol'-e,  an  Italian 
ilian,  the  disciple  of  Baldi,  and  who,  after 
:rcising  his  profession  as  an  advocate  at 
ezzo,  removed  to  Florence,  where  he  received 
! honour  of  nobility.  His  character  for  vc- 
•ity  was  so  great,  that  he  had  the  title  of 
,'eacher  of  Solid  Truth.”  Flourished  in  the 
:h  century. 

Vlberic,  al'-be-riJc,  a French  historian,  and 
ron  of  Aix,  who,  not  being  able  to  take  an 
rive  part  in  the  first  crusade,  wrote  its  history 
>m  the  year  1095  to  1121.  Lived  in  the  13th 
itury.  His  Chronicle  was  printed  at  Helm- 
.dt  in  1581. 

Alberic  de  Rosate,  dai-ro-sa'-te,  of  Ber- 
mo,  a lawyer,  who  wrote  Commentaries  on 
3 Decretals.  Lived  in  the  14th  century. 
Alberici,  Enrico,  al'-bai-r e-che,  an  Italian 
itorical  painter,  but  chiefly  eminent  for  his 
igious  pieces,  was  born  near  Bergamo  in 
14;  n.  1775. 

Albeeoxi,  Julius,  al'-bai-r  o' -ne,  who,  having 
tered  into  orders,  became  curate  of  a village 
or  Parma,  where  he  happened  to  relieve  the 
nts  of  the  secretary  of  the  duke  of  Ven- 
me,  who  had  been  robbed.  Some  time  aftcr- 
.rds  the  duke  entered  Italy  with  his  army,  for 
lich  there  was  no  means  of  providing,  as  the 
asantry  had  taken  the  precaution  to  conceal 
eir  corn.  He  happened  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
•urhood  of  the  village  in  which  the  poor 
rate,  who  had  formerly  relieved  the  necessi- 
:s  of  his  secretary,  resided.  Recollecting  this 
.cumstance,  Alberoni  was  sent  for  in  the  present 
3tress  of  the  duke,  to  whom  he  revealed  the 
cret  places  in  which  the  peasantry  had  con- 
alcd  their  grain.  This  service  was  so  great, 
at  the  duke,  on  returning  to  Madrid,  took  him 
th  him,  and  pi  ocured  him  the  favour  of  the 
inccss  of  Orsini,  the  favourite  of  Philip  V. 
I her  recommendation,  he  was  appointed 
;cnt  for  the  duke  of  Parma  at  the  Spanish 
’Urt,  and  greatly  advanced  the  interests  of  his 
vercign,  by  obtaining  Elizabeth  Farncsc, 
■incess  of  Parma,  for  his  second  wife.  For 
lis,  Alberoni  was  made  a privy  councillor,  was 
)xt  appointed  prime  minister,  and  finally  had  a 
irdinalship  conferred  upon  him.  Having  thus 
named  the  highest  honours,  lie  occupied  him- 
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self  with  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  the  Spanish 
nation ; but,  being  undermined  by  foreign  in- 
fluence, he  was  deprived  of  his  posts  and  ba- 
nished to  Rome.  n.  at  Placentia,  1661;  d.  there 
1752. 

Albert,  dl'-bert,  duke  of  Austria,  and  subse- 
quently emperor  of  Germany,  was  the  son  of 
Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  who  founded  the  Aus- 
trian imperial  dynasty.  He  was  crowned  In 
1298,  after  defeating  and  slaying  his  competitor, 
Adolphus  of  Nassau,  and  was  assassinated  in 
1308,  by  Ins  nephew  John,  son  of  the  duke  of 
Suabia,  whose  paternal  estates  he  had  seized. — 
On  the  bank  of  the  Ecuss,  where  Albert  was 
murdered,  Agnes,  his  eldest  daughter,  and  queen 
of  Hungary,  built  a monastery,  and  called  it 
Konigsielden.  Here,  after  taking  a dreadful 
vengeance,  not  only  on  the  assassins  of  her 
father,  but  on  many  innocent . families  whom 
she  supposed  implicated  in  their  crime,  she  shut 
herself  up  and  ended  her  days.  Her  apartments 
are  still  shown  in  the  dilapidated  building, 
which  stands  on  the  high  road  from  Basle  to 
Baden  and  Zurich,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
fortress  of  Hapsburg,  whence  originally 
sprung  the  house  of  Austria. 

Albert  II.,  emperor  and  duke  of  Austria, 
who,  having  married  the  daughter  of  Sigis- 
mund,  emperor  and  king  of  Hungary,  had  be- 
queathed to  hir  i by  that  monarch  his  dominions 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  n.  1397 ; n.  1439. 

Albert,  archduke  of  Austria,  was  the  sixth 
son  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  He  adopted 
the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  obtained  a 
cardin alship  and  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo. 
In  1583  he  was  made  viceroy  of  Portugal,  in 
which  capacity  his  conduct  was  so  satisfactory 
to  his  uncle,  Philip  IT.,  king  of  Spain,  that  he 
sent  him  into  the  Low  Countries  to  endeavour 
to  quell  the  insurrection  which  had  broken  out  in 
the  seven  United  Provinces.  In  this,  however, 
he  had  little  success.  In  1598  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Philip,  on  which  he  renounced  the 
ecclesiastical  character,  and  in  1600  encountered 
Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  at  Nieuport,  and  was 
defeated.  Tins  battle  decided  the  independence 
of  Holland.  Albert  afterwards  directed  his 
energies  against  Ostend,  to  which  lie  laid  siege, 
and  after  the  loss  of  100,000  men  on  both  sides, 
the  place  fell  before  his  arms.  A twelve  years’ 
truce  was  now  concluded  with  the  Dutch,  and, 
before  the  termination  of  that  period,  Albert 
expired,  b.  1559  ; d.  1621.  ( See  Motley’s 

“ Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.”) 

Albert,  prince  of  Mecklenburg,  was  elected 
king  of  Sweden  in  1361  by  those  nobles  who 
had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  reign  of  Mag- 
nus II.,  and  by  whom  that  monarch  was  de- 
posed. The  result  of  this  measure  was  a war 
between  the  partisans  of  Albert  and  Magnus, 
which  lasted  several  years,  and  which  was 
finally  closed  in  1371,  by  Magnus  making  a 
formal  resignation  of  the  crown  to  Albert. 
The  new  monarch,  however,  was  little  less  for- 
tunate in  pleasing  liis  nobles  than  the  former 
king.  Accordingly,  those  disaffected  chiefs 
offered  the  crown  to  Margaret,  queen  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway,  who  marched  into  the 
country,  and  after  a fierce  battle  at  Talkoping, 
in  1388,  took  Albert  prisoner.  Albert  was  kept 
in  confinement  till  1394,  when  he  recovered  Iris 
liberty  on  condition  of  ceding  Stockholm  to 
Margaret.  He  attempted  again  to  recover  his 
crown,  but  failing,  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  Mecklenburg,  d.  1412. 
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Albert,  the  Warlike,  marquis  of  Branden- 
burg:- Culmbach,  called  tho  Alcibiadcs  of  Ger- 
many, on  account  of  his  beauty.  His  father  dying1 
when  he  was  an  infant,  left  him  to  the  care  of 
his  uncle.  In  1541  he  took  possession  of  his 
hereditary  estates,  and  in  the  disturbances  of 
Germany  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  en- 
tered into  the  confederacy  formed  by  Maurice, 
elector  of  Saxony,  and  other  princes,  against 
that  monarch.  He  committed  many  excesses  in 
this  war,  burning  towns,  and  levying  heavy 
contributions  wherever  he  marched.  Subse- 
quently a league  was  formed  against  him,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  his  old  ally  the  elector  of 
Saxony.  Between  these  princes  a great  battle 
was  fought  at  Siverhus,  in  1553,  in  which 
Maurice  was  slain  and  Albert  wounded.  He 
was  afterwards  put  under  the  ban  of  the  em- 
pire, and  deprived  of  liis  possessions,  n.  1522; 
d.  1558. 

Albert,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  the  first 
duke  of  Prussia,  was  elected  grand-master  of 
the  Teutonic  order  in  1511,  and  entered  into  a 
war  witli  Sigismund,  king  of  Poland,  in  de- 
fence of  the  independence  of  that  order.  A 
peace  was  concluded  at  Cracow  in  1525,  by 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  grand-master 
should  possess  Prussia  as  a fief  of  Poland.  Not 
long  after  this,  Albert  avowed  himself  a Pro- 
testant, and  married  a princess  of  Denmark.  In 
consequence  of  this  act,  be  fell  under  the  ban  of 
the  empire,  n.  1490 ; d.  1568.— A descendant  of 
tliis  prince  threw  off  the  allegiance  of  Poland, 
and  his  son,  Frederick  I.,  exchanged  the  title  of 
duke  for  that  of  king  of  Prussia,  in  1701. 

At.beut,  Prince!  Albert  Francis  Charles 
Emmanuel,  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and 
consort  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  the  second  son  of 
Duke  Ernest  I.,  and  younger  brother  of  the 
present  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  He  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  education  under  the 
consistorial  councillor  Florsehutz,  and  completed 
it  at  the  University  of  Bonn.  A few  days  pre- 
vious to  his  marriage  with  the  queen,  on  the 
10th  of  February,  1840,  he  was  naturalized  by 
an  act  of  Parliament,  and  by  another  act,  passed 
on  the  4th  of  August  of  the  same  year,  it  -was 
provided  that  he  should  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  regent  should  the  queen  die  before 
the  next  lineal  heir  to  the  throne  should  have 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen.  Besides  assisting 
in  many  other  noble  undertakings,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and 
contributed  not  a little  to  its  success.  He  had 
also  a share  in  originating  and  in  carrying 
out  the  early  part  of  the  arrangements  for*  the 
Exhibition  of  1802 ; but,  unfortunately,  did  not 
live  to  witness  their  completion,  having  died 
after  a short  illness  at  Windsor  Castle,  on  the 
14-th  of  December,  1861.  The  death  of  this  ex- 
cellent Prince  was  regarded  as  a national  cala- 
mity, and  called  forth  an  intense  and  universal 
expression  of  regret,  not  only  in  the  British  clo- 
minions,  but  throughout  the  civilized  world.  A 
large  subscription  was  at  once  made  to  erect  a 
monument  to  Tiis  memory,  which  has  been 
erected  in  Hyde  Park,  on  the  site  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851.  Besides  this  national  tri- 
buie,  there  is  scarcely  a district  of  tho  kingdom 
in  which  hospitals,  museums,  &c.,  have  not  been 
erected  as  monuments  in  his  honour;  so  that 
it  may  be  said  that  in  a few  years  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  were  studded  over  with  memo- 
rials of  the  worth  of  this  exemplary  Prince 
and  excellent  man,  ns  well  as  of  the  respect  and 
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esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  people. 
The  tendencies  of  the  Prince  Consort’s  mind 
were  entirely  of  a pacific  character,  and  all  his 
pursuits  aimed  at  exalting  and  refining  the  sen- 
timents, whilst  ameliorating  the  condition,  of 
the  subjects  of  the  amiable  sovereign  whose  hus- 
band he  was.  n.  1819 ; n.  Dec.  14,  1861. 

Albert  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  and  heir- 
apparent  to  the  British  throne.  On  the  10th 
of  November,  1858,  he  was  gazetted  as  having 
been  invested  with  the  rank  of  a colonel  in  the 
army.  The  prince,  in  the  summer  of  the  year 
1860,  visited  America,  where  he  met  with  a 
hearty  welcome  both  in  Canada  and  in  the 
United  States;  and  in  1862,  he  undertook  a tour 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  the  Holy  Land,  &c.  On  the 
10th  of  March,  1863,  he  married  the  Princess 
Alexandra  of  Denmark,  by  whom  he  has  issue, 
lour  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls,  n.  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  November  9ih,  1841. 

Albert,  Charles  d’,  sharl  dal'-bair,  duke  of 
Luynes,  a favourite  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis 
XIII.  of  France.  He  rose  to  the  highest 
honours,  caused  the  fall  of  the  Marshal  d’Ancre, 
and  ruled  the  kingdom  as  he  pleased ; so  that 
even  his  master  was  jealous  and  afraid  of  his 
power.  He  fomented  the  war  with  the  IIu- 
guenots,  and  in  1621  laid  siege  to  Montauban, 
where  he  was  seized  with  a lever,  of  which  he 
died.  b.  1578. — The  family  of  D’Albert,  de- 
scended from  a branch  of  the  Florentine  family 
of  Alberti,  has  produced  many  eminent  men, 
among  whom  may  be  named  Louis  Charles,  son 
of  the  preceding,  and  father  of  the  duke  of. 
Chevreuse,  and  Paul  d’Albcrt,  cardinal  de 
Luynes  and  archbishop  of  Sens  in  1753. 

Albert,  Martin  Alexander,  originally  an  ar- 
tisan, and  subsequently  a journaist,  who  became 
one  of  the  provisional  government  of  1843,  after 
the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe  from  Paris  in  that 
year.  He  was  a button-maker  by  trade,  and 
continued  to  work  at  his  calling  even  while 
editing  a paper  called  L’ Atelier,  which  he  had 
started  in  1810.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
revolution  of  184S,  and  was  subsequently 
elected  a member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
for  the  department  of  the  Seine.  For  taking 
part  in  the  attempted  rising  of  May  15,  he  was 
sentenced  to  transportation.  After  a detention 
of  ten  years  at  Doullens,  Belle  Isle,  and  Tours, 
he  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  amnesty  of  1859, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  employed  in  the  gas 
works  at  Paris,  b.  at  Bury  (Oise),  April  27,  ldlo. 

Albert,  Erasmus,  a German  divine,  who  was 
educated  under  Luther,  and  who  is  known  as 
the  author  of  a book  entitled  the  “ Koran  of 
the  Cordeliers,”  ridiculing  the  impiety  of  tho 
Franciscans,  who  compare  the  actions  of  St. 
Francis  with  those  of  Jesus  Christ,  d.  1551. — 
His  book  was  printed  in  German,  with  tt  pre- 
face by  Luther,  in  1531,  and  in  Latin  in  1512. 
The  last  edition  of  it  is  that  of  Amsterdam,  in 
2 vols.  12mo,  1734. 

Albert,  Ivrantz,  a German  professor  of  di- 
vinity. b.  at  Hamburg;  d.  1517. — He  wrote  tho 
“History  of  Saxony,  and  of  the  Vandals;”  a 
Chronicle  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to 
1504,  &c. 

Albert  of  Stadc,  a Benedictine  monk,  who 
wrote  a Chronicle  from  the  creation  to  1250. 
Lived  in  the  13th  century. 

Albert  of  Strasburg,  who  compiled  a Chro- 
nicle from  1270  to  1378.  Lived  in  the  lltb 
century. 

Albert  Durer.  {See  Durer.) 


Albebt,  Pbince  Consoet. 


Albeet  Edwabd,  Pbince  of  Wales. 


Alb oni,  Madame. 


Albemaele,  Geoege 


Monk,  Duke  of. 
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Albertet 

Albertet,  aV -bair-tai,  a poet  and  mathema- 
ician  of  Provence,  who  flourished  in  the  13th 
. entury. 

Alberti,  Clierubino,  al-bair'-te,  air  eminent 
listorieal  painter  and  engraver  of  Italy.  He 
vas  the  son  of  Michael  Alberti,  an  historical 
winter,  and  executed  many  pictures  for  the 
: .'hurches  in  Rome.  He  is,  however,  best  known 
:'or  his  engravings,  b.  1552;  d.  1615. 

Alberti,  Solomon,  a celebrated  German  ana- 
omist,  born  at  Naumburg  in  1510,  who  made 
nany  important  discoveries  with  regard  to  the 
.fracture  of  the  human  body,  and  wrote  many 
vorks  on  medicine  and  anatomy,  which  were 
leld  in  high  estimation,  d.  1600. 

Alberti,  Andrew,  author  of  a Latin  book  on 
perspective,  printed  at  Nuremberg,  1678,  folio. 

Alberti,  Durante,  a painter  in  oil  and  fresco, 
die  lived  nearly  all  his  life  at  Rome,  where  lie 
executed  many  pictures  for  the  churches,  b. 
.533 ; d.  1613. — His  son,  Pietro  Francesco,  was 
ilso  a good  artist.  He  painted  historical  sub- 
eets. 

Alberti,  John,  a German  lawyer,  who 
tbridged  the  Koran,  with  notes,  for  which  he 
vas  knighted,  d.  1559.  He  published  in  1556 
he  New"  Testament  in  Syriac,  the  whole  edition 
)f  which,  with  the  exception  of  500  copies,  was 
;ent  to  the  East : he  also  wrote  a Syriac  gram- 
mar. 

Alberti,  Leander,  provincial  of  the  Domini- 
cans, and  distinguished  for  his  literary  attain- 
ments. b.  at  Bologna;  d.  1552. — He  wrote — 1. 

‘ A History  of  Illustrious  Dominicans,”  folio, 
i.  “A  Description  of  Italy,”  4to.  3.  Various 
biographical  Memoirs.  4.  “The  History  of 
■Bologna." 

Alberti,  Leon  Baptista,  an  eminent  archi- 
tect, who  was  employed  by  Pope  Nicholas  V., 
and  was  the  architect  of  several  excellent 
.vorks  in  Florence,  d.  1481.— He  was  author  of 
i comedy  long  believed  to  be  the  production  of 
an  ancient  poet,  and  wrote  upon  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  and  also  on  morality 
rnd  arithmetic. 

Alberti,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  artist,  who 
excelled  in  perspective  and  in  landscape  sub- 
jects. b.  near  Florence,  155S  ; d.  1601. 

Alberti,  Dominico,  a Venetian  musician,  who 
vas  for  some  time  in  London,  but  who  after- 
wards went  to  Rome,  where  he  attained  great 
eminence  both  as  a singer  and  performer.  He 
excelled  on  the  harpsichord,  and  invented  a new 
style  of  playing  on  that  instrument.  Lived  in 
the  eighteenth  century. — In  1737  he  set  to  music 
Metastasio’s  “Endimione,”  and  published  some 
other  fine  pieces  of  his  own  composition. 

Alberti,  Giovanni  Carlo,  a native  of  Pied- 
mont, who  painted  several  excellent  pieces  in 
•fresco,  especially  two  from  the  life  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, for  the  church  dedicated  to  that  saint  at 
Asti,  where  the  artist  was  bom  in  1680.  These 

ictures  arc  full  of  finely-executed  figures,  the 

cads  in  particular  being  remarkable  for  force 
of  expression,  d.  1740. 

Albbrtinelli,  Mariotto,  al'-bair-te-nel'-e, 
rnar-e-ot-o,  a pupil  of  Rosclli,  an  imitator  of  Fra 
Bartolomeo,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  the  early 
Florentine  painters.  His  chef-d’auvre  is  in  the 
Imperial  Gallery  of  Florence,  and  is  known  as 
the  Visitation  of  the  Virgin  to  Elizabeth,  mother 
cl  John  the  Baptist.  lie  was  a man  of  sin- 
gularly dissipated  habits,  to  which  be  fell  a 
victim  at  the  early  age  of  45.  n.  at  Florence, 
1475 ; d.  about  1520. 
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Albertinus,  Francis,  aZ-icMV-te'-wus.anltalian 
Jesuit,  who  wrote  a system  of  theology,  and  a 
book  in  which  he  maintained  that  brutes  have 
their  guardian  angels,  d.  1619. 

Albertinus,  Mussatus,  an  Italian,  who  wrote 
the  history  of  the  emperor  Henry  VII.,  and* 
several  poetical  pieces.  Lived  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury. / 

Albertrandt,  John  Christian,  al-ber-tran'- 
da,  a Pole,  who,  under  the  educational  care  of 
the  Jesuits,  rose  to  be  bishop  of  Zenopolis.  Ho 
subsequently  became  keeper  of  the  medals  of 
King  Stanislaus,  who,  on  account  of  his  great 
merit  as  a numismatist,  presented  him  with  the 
order  of  St.  Stanislaus,  the  great  medai  of  merit, 
besides  the  bishopric  of  Zenopolis.  In  the  70th 
year  of  his  age,  he  was  called  upon  to  preside 
over  the  newly-instituted  Royal  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  Science  at  Warsaw,  of  which  he  con- 
tinued an  active  member  until  his  death,  b.  at 
Warsaw,  1731;  d.  1808. 

Alberttjs,  dl-ber’-tus,  an  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
who  conspired  against  the  emperor  Henry  V., 
for  which  he  was  imprisoned,  b.  in  Lorraine; 
d.  1137. 

Albertos  Magnos,  a learned  Dominican, 
who  became  successively  vicar-general  and  pro- 
vincial of  his  order,  and  whom  Pope  Alexander 
IV.  made  master  of  the  sacred  palace,  and  bishop 
of  Ratisbon.  These  honours  he  soon  resigned, 
and  retired  to  his  cell  to  enjoy  his  studies.  His 
knowledge  of  nature  and  science  was  so  great, 
that  he  was  accounted  a magician,  b.  at 
Lauingen,  in  Suabia,  1205  ; d.  at  Cologne^ 
1280.  Albertus  was  the  first  to  give  to  thf 
students  of  the  Middle  Ages  an  encyclopaedia  of 
knowledge,  for  which,  with  his  other  perform- 
ances, he  has  been  styled  “the  Great.”  His 
works,  in  21  vols.  folio,  were  printed  at  Lyons 
in  1615. 

Albertus,  H.  C.,  a German  painter  and  en- 
graver, was  born  in  Saxony,  and  died  about  1680. 

Albezi,  Bartholomew,  al'-bait'-se,  or  Bar- 
tholomew of  Pisa,  a Franciscan  monk,  who 
wrote  several  books,  the  most  noted  of  which  is 
that  on  the  conformity  of  St.  Francis  with  Jesus 
Christ ; in  which  he  makes  the  saint  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  the  Saviour,  d.  1401. 

Albi,  al'-be,  Henry,  a learned  Jesuit,  who  wrote 
a history  of  illustrious  cardinals.  Flourished  in 
the  17th  century. 

Albicus,  al'-be-cus,  an  archbishop  of  Prague, 
whose  attention  to  Iluss  and  other  reformers  has 
caused  many  writers  to  attack  him  violently. 
Lived  in  the  15th  century. — He  wrote  some 
medical  pieces,  which  were  printed  at  Lcipsic 
in  1434. 

A.lbini,  Alessandro,  al-be'-ne,  a pupil  of  the 
Caracci,  to  whom  he  did  much  credit  by  the 
excellence  of  his  designs.  He  was  a native  of 
Bologna,  where  there  arc  many  of  his  pictures. 
d.  1610. 

Albinovanus  Celsus,  aV -be-no-vai' -m\s  sel'- 
sits,  a Latin  poet,  who  was  intimate  with  Ovid, 
lie  wrote  elegies,  epigrams,  and  heroic  poetry ; 
but  only  two  of  his  pieces  are  extant,  one  being 
an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Drusus,  and  the  other 
on  that  of  Maecenas.  Flourished  a.d.  16. 

Albinus,  al-bi'-nus,  a Roman  general,  who 
was  made  governor  of  Britain  by  Commodus. 
After  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  he  was  elected 
emperor  by  the  soldiers  in  Britain.  Scverus  had 
also  been  invested  with  the  imperial  dignity  by 
his  own  army ; and  these  two  rivals,  with  about 
50,000  men  each,  came  into  Gaul  to  decide  the 
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fate  of  the  empire.  Scvcrus  was  victorious,  and 
lie  ordered  the  head  of  Albinus  to  be  cut  off,  and 
his  body  to  be  thrown  into  the  Rhone,  a.d.  197. 
b.  at  Adrumetum,  in  Africa. — A praetorian,  sent 
to  Sylla  as  ambassador  from  the  senate  during 
the  civil  wars.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Sylla’s 
soldiers. — A Roman  plebeian,  who  received  the 
Vestals  into  his  chariot  in  preference  to  his 
own  family,  when  they  fled  from  Rome,  which 
the  Gauls  had  sacked. 

Albinus,  Bernard,  whose  real  name  was 
Weiss,  i.e.  White,  studied  physic  at  Leyden, 
where,  in  1702,  he  became  professor  in  that 
faculty,  b.  at  Dessau;  d.  1721. — He  wrote 
several  valuable  treatises  on  medicine. 

Albinus,  Bernard  Siegfred,  son  of  the  above, 
lieeame  professor  of  medicine  at  Leyden,  b.  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  109S ; d.  1770. — His  ana- 
tomical plates,  in  3 vols.  folio,  1741,  17-19,  and 
1753,  prove  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
anatomists  that  ever  lived. — His  younger  bro- 
ther, Christian  Bernard,  distinguished  himself 
also  as  medical  professor  at  Utrecht. 

Albinus,  Eleazar,  a writer  who  published  a 
natural  history  of  birds,  a French  translation  of 
which  appeared  at  the  Hague  in  1750,  2 vols. 
4to. 

Albinus,  Peter,  professor  of  poetry  and 
mathematics  at  Wirtcmberg,  and  secretary  to 
the  elector  at  Dresden.  He  published  the 
" Chronicles  of  Misnia”  in  1530,  and  other 
pieces, 

Albitte,  Antoine  Louis,  dl'-beet,  one  of  those 
fierce  Jacobins  who  distinguished  themselves 
by  the  force  and  violence  with  which  they  advo- 
cated their  principles  during  the  great  French 
revolution.  In  1791  he  was  elected,  with  Sers 
for  his  colleague,  a member  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  representing  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Seine,  whilst  following,  at  the  same  time, 
the  profession  of  an  advocate  at  Dieppe.  In  this 
assembly  he  seems  to  have  been  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  annihilate  everything  that  might  be 
supposed  to  recall  the  recollection  of  a king. 
He  and  Sers  obtained  the  passing  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  decreed  destruction  to  every  statue 
of  a sovereign,  and  placed  a representation  of 
Liberty  in  its  stead.  He  now  became  a member 
of  the  National  Convention,  and  was  among 
those  who  first  voted  against  allowing  Louis 
XVI.  counsel  at  his  trial,  and  nest  that  he  should 
h’e  put  to  death.  In  1793  he  carried  the  measure 
for  massacring  emigrants  captured  in  foreign 
countries,  whether  found  with  or  without  arms. 
He  seems  to  have  been  characterized  by  a wolfish 
ferocity,  and  to  have  gloated  over  the  cruelties 
whioh  he  had  been  the  means  of  inflicting  upon 
his  fellow-beings.  He  became  commissioner  to 
the  armies  of  the  republic,  and  rose  to  the  mili- 
tary rank  of  adjutant-general.  In  this  capacity 
he  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Lyons,  and  after- 
wards at  Toulon,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Napoleon.  Although  his  career,  like  that 
of  a wild  beast,  was  tracked  with  blood,  he  was 
still  successful,  and  plunged  into  the  greatest 
p¥CP§ses  of  extravagance.  At  Bourg,  lie  bathed 
eycry  mopping  in  the  milk  which  was  brought 
to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  in  his 
private  hours  would  amuse  himself  by  guillo- 
tining in  effigy  the  king  of  England  and  the 
pope.  Although  in  great  danger,  and  voted  to 
be  arrested  by  the  Convention,  after  the  20tli 
May,  1795,— amongst  the  most  dreadful  days  of 
the  revolution,— he  was  so  fortunate  ns  to  make 
tiis  escape,  and  subsequently,  after  the  general 
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amnesty  of  the  20th  October,  1795,  was  ap- 
pointed  by  the  Directory  municipal  commissary 
at  Dieppe.  When  the  Directory  fell,  he  became 
a warm  partisan  of  Napoleon,  who  made  him 
his  sub-inspector  of  reviews.  As  such  he  ac- 
companied the  emperor  in  his  invasion  of  Russia 
and  during  the  retreat  from  Moscow  died  of 
cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  1812.— This  wretch  is 
said  to  have  preserved  his  existence  for  three 
days  on  the  remains  of  a flask  of  brandy,  which 
in  his  dying  moments  he  shared  with  one  of  his 
companions ; and  this  is  the  only  act  of  benevo- 
lence recounted  in  his  history. 

Albo,  Joseph,  al'-lo,  a Spanish  rabbi,  whose 
learning  was  considerable,  and  who,  in  1412, 
assisted  at  a conference  between  the  Jews  and 
the  Christians.  Lived  in  the  15th  century.— He 
wrote  a book  against  the  Gospels,  and  called  it 
“ Sephcr  Ilikkarim.” 

Alboin,  cil-boin,  a king  of  Lombardy,  who  on 
ascending  the  throne,  demanded  Rosamond,  the 
daughter  of  Cunimoud,  in  marriage,  and  being 
refused,  commenced  hostilities  against  Cuni- 
mond,  whom  he  slew,  and  whose  skull  he  con- 
verted into  a drinking-cup.  Rosamond  also  fell 
into  his  hands,  and  Alboin  made  her  his  wife. 
In  568  he  conquered  Italy,  and  removed  the 
scat  of  his  government  to  Pavia,  where,  at  a 
feast,  he  sent  some  wine  to  Rosamond  in  her 
father’s  skull,  which  so  excited  her  resentment 
that  she  caused  him  to  be  assassinated  in  573. 

Albon,  Jacques  d’,  djaJc  dal' -bon,  marquis  of 
Fronsac,  and  marshal  de  St.  Andrd,  a French 
nobleman,  who  in  1547  was  made  gentleman  of 
the  bedchamber  by  Henry  II.  In  1550  he  was 
deputed  to  bear  the  collar  of  the  order  of  St. 
Andrew  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  who  made 
him  a knight  of  the  Garter.  On  his  return,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Cham- 
pagne, where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself; 
but  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin  was  taken  pri- 
soner. On  the  death  of  Henry  II.  he  was  chosen 
one  of  the  regency.  Killed  at  the  battle  of 
Dreux,  in  1562. — The  Huguenots  called  Albon 
“ the  harquebusicr  of  the  West.” 

Alboni,  Signora  Marietta,  al-lo'-nc,  a charm- 
ing and  popular  contralto  singer,  who  made  her 
debut  in  England  as  Arsace,  in  “ Semiramide,J* 
in  the  spring  of  1847,  the  same  season  which 
introduced  Jenny  Lind  to  a London  audience. 
From  the  time  of  her  first  appearance,  she  has 
maintained  a great  and  deserved  reputation  as  a 
vocalist  of  very  considerable  talent,  b.  at  Cc- 
sena,  in  the  Romagna,  in  1824.  — In  1S53, 
Alboni  was  married  to  Count  Pepoli,  an  Italian 
nobleman. 

Albobf.si,  Giacomo,  al-lo' -raise,  a landscape 
and  architectural  painter  of  Bologna,  where  he 
was  born  in  1632;  d.  1677. 

Albornoz,  Gilles  Alvarez  Carillo,  nl-lor'-noth, 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  was  born  in  New  Cas- 
tillo. On  being  raised  to  the  dignity  of  car- 
dinal, he  resigned  the  archbishopric.  ’ He  was 
of  a very  bold  spirit,  and  taking  up  arms  in 
favour  of  Pope  Urban  V.,  he  brought  all  Italy 
into  subjection,  and  then  retired  to  Viterbo,  b. 
at  Cuenca,  in  Spain  ; d.  at  Viterbo,  1364. — .VI- 
bornoz  was  a man  of  chivalrous  spirit,  and  a 
successful  military  commander,  although  an 
ecclesiastical  teacher.  He  was  the  instrument 
of  saving  the  life  of  his  sovereign,  Alphouso 
XL,  whilst  engaged  with  the  Moors  at  Tarifa. 
After  lie  had  subdued  Italy,  Urban  sent  for  him 
to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  conducted  the  administration  of  the  coun- 
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ry  when  he  loaded  a cart  with  old  locks  and 
ccv’s  and  bringing  them  before  the  pontiff, 
ai'd Here  arc  the  locks  and  keys  oftho  towns 
md  castles  I have  taken  for  you,  and  put  into 
,our  possession,  and  with  which  I now  present 
,-ou.”  Urban  was  satislicd  with  his  conduct, 
md  remained  his  friend  ever  afterwards.  He 
founded  the  grand  college  at  Barcelona. 

Albrecht,  Wilhelm,  vil'-helm  al-breclit,  a 
distinguished  German  agriculturist,  who  taught 
•die  science  of  rural  economy  in  Fellenbcrg’s 
school  at  Hofwyl.  n.  1780 ; d.  in  Franconia, 
ISIS. — He  wrote  much  on  agricultural  subjects, 
md  edited  a weekly  journal  which  was  devoted 
to  the  science  of  rural  economy.  He  also  edited 
“Annals  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
; Nassau,”  to  which  society  he  was  perpetual 
.secretary.  T , 

Albrechtsbeegee,  JohannGcorgo,fft-&mm- 
ier-jair,  a German  musician,  a learned  contra- 
puntist, and  the  instructor  <j>f  Beethoven,  was 
author  of  numerous  compositions,  about  twenty 
of  which  have  been  published.  He  was  also 
author  of  a “ Guide  to  Composition,”  and  seve- 
ral papers  on  harmony,  which  have  been 
printed,  b.  near  Vienna  in  1736 ; d.  1809. 

Ar.niiET,  Jeanne  d’,  djun'  dal' -bray,  daughter 
of  Henri  d’Albret,  the  king  of  Navarre.  At 
eleven  she  was  united  to  the  duke  of  Cleves, 
but  the  marriage  was  afterwards  annulled  by 
the  pope.  In  1548  she  espoused  Antoine  de 
Bourbon,  duke  of  Vendome.  In  1553  she  was 
delivered  of  a son  (afterwards  famous  as  Homy 
IV.  of  France),  and  on  the  death  of  her  father, 
in  1555,  became  queen  of  Navarre.  In  1562  she 
lost  her  husband,  when,  although  opposed  by 
the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  she  eagerly 
began  to  establish  the  Reformation  in  her 
kingdom.  Being  invited  to  the  French  court  to 
assist  at  the  nuptials  of  her  son  with  Margaret 
of  Valois,  she  suddenly  expired,  not  without 
suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned,  n.  1528;  d. 
1572. 

Albuquerque,  Alplionso  d’,  aV-lu-ker7ce,  a 
Portuguese  commander,  who,  in  1503,  was  sent 
with  a squadron  to  India,  by  Emanuel  the  For- 
tunate, king  of  Portugal.  Part  of  the  squadron 
was  under  Francis  Albuquerque,  who  was  either 
the  cousin  or  uncle  of  Alplionso.  The  Portu- 
guese adventurers  landed  in  Cochin,  Hindostan, 
and  aided  the  king  of  that  country  to  regain  his 
capital,  which  hacl  been  seized  by  the  zamorin  or 
prince  of  the  town  and  territory  of  Calicut. 
The  two  Albuquerques  soon  after  sailed  for 
Portugal,  where  Alplionso  arrived  in  safel  y,  but 
the  other  was  lost.  In  1508  he  sailed  for  Ormuz, 
and  attacked  and  subdued  Zeifadin,  its  king; 
but  he  was  soon  obliged  to  relinquish  this  latter 
conquest  and  return  to  India.  Here,  in  a 
rash  attack  on  Calicut,  he  was  wounded,  and 
compelled  to  retreat.  In  1510  he  took  Goa,  but 
was  forced  to  re-embark,  on  account  of  a 
mutiny  onboard  his  fleet.  lie  afterwards  cap- 
tured the  strong  city  of  Malacca,  and  had  pro- 
jected other  enterprises  when  lie  was  taken  ill 
at  Goa,  where  he  died.  b.  1452;  d.  1515. — 
This  man  has  been  sumamed  the  “ Great,”  and 
called  the  “ Portuguese  Mars,”  from  the  mag- 
nitude and  extent  of  his  military  exploits.  He 
was  the  first  to  lead  a European  licet  into  the 
waters  of  the  Red  Sea.  That  ho  was  a great 
and  enlightened  man,  there  can  be  no  question  ; 
and  this  is  testified  by  the  rare  fact  of  both 
Moors  and  Indians,  after  his  death,  repairing  to 
his  tomb  as  to  that  of  a father,  to  implore  re- 
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dress  from  the  cruelty  and  wrong  which  they 
were  doomed  to  suffer  from  Ins  successors. 
Fifty  years  after  his  death,  his  remains  were 
conveyed  to  Portugal.  Ilis  greatest  enterprise 
was  the  capture  of  Ormuz,  which  he  took  in  1508, 
and  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Portu- 
guese until  1622,  when,  in  conjunction  with 
8hah  Abbas,  it  was  taken  by  the  English.  (See 
Abbas.)  The  son  of  Albuquerque  was  ennobled 
by  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  who  commanded 
him  to  take  the  name  of  Alplionso.  He  wrote 
a history  of  his  father’s  enterprises,  and  died  iu 
1580. 

Albuquerque  Coelho,  Edward  d’,  a noble 
Portuguese,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a 
soldier,  and  wrote  a “History  of  the  Wars  of 
Brazil.”  d.  1658  — His  work  was  printed  at 
Madrid  in  1654,  4 to. 

Albutius,  al-bu'-she-us,  a prince  of  Cclti- 
beria,  to  whom  Seipio  restored  his  wife. 

Albutius,  a sordid  man,  father  of  Canidia. 
According  to  Horace,  he  beat  his  servants  be- 
fore they  were  guilty  of  any  offence,  “ lest,”  said 
he,  “I  should  have  no  time  to  punish  them 
when  they  do  offend.” 

Albutius,  Titus,  a Roman  philosopher,  and 
proprietor  of  Sardinia,  who  for  corruption  was 
banished  by  the  senate.  On  account  of  his  at- 
tachment to  the  Grecian  language  and  customs, 
he  is  ridiculed  by  Cicero.  x>.  at  Athens. 

Alc.eus,  «/-/re'-Hs,  a celebrated  lyric  poet,  of 
Mitylcne,  in  Lesbos,  who  fled  from  a battle,  and 
whose  enemies  hung  up,  in  the  temple  of_Mi- 
nerva,  the  armour  which  he  left  in  the  field. 
He  was  a contemporary  of  the  famous  Sappho, 
to  whom  he  paid  his  addresses.  Flourished 
about  600  b.c.— Of  all  his  works,  nothing  but  a 
few  fragments  remain : they  are  found  in  Athc- 
naeus. 

Alcjeus,  an  Athenian  poet,  who  wrote  what 
is  denominated  mixed  comedy.  He  was  the 
author  of  ten  pieces,  one  of  which,  entitled 
" Pasiphae,”  he  composed  in  competition  with 
Aristophanes.  Lived  about  388  b.c. 

Alcieus,  of  Messene,  a writer  of  epigrams, 
who  in  one  of  his  compositions  satirized  Philip 
III.  of  Macedonia : the  latter  replied  also  in  an 
epigram,  in  which  he  intimated  that  should  the 
scribe  fall  into  his  hands,  he  would  use  other 
means  of  revenge. 

Alcajienes,  al-Jca-me'-nes,  one  of  the  Agidrc, 
and  king  of  Sparta,  is  known  by  his  apoph- 
thegms. He  succeeded  his  father  Teleclus,  and 
reigned  thirty-seven  years.  Lived  900  years  b.c. 
The  Helots  rebelled  in  his  reign. 

Alcamekes,  a Greek  sculptor,  the  disciple 
and  rival  of  Phidias.  He  was  one  of  the  three 
greatest  statuaries  of  ancient  Greece,  the  others 
being  Phidias  and  Polycletus.  Flourished  in 
the  5th  century  b.c. 

Alcedo,  Antonio  de,  an-to'-ne-o  clai  al-thai'- 
do,  a native  of  Spanish  America,  who  distin- 
guished himself  as  a geographer.  Little  or 
nothing  is  known  of  his  history,  more  than 
that  ho  was  an  officer  in  the  royal  army,  and  an 
ardent  geographical  student.  1-Ie  spent  twenty 
years  of  his  life  in  compiling  a “ Dictionary  of 
American  Geography,”  which  in  1786  was  pub- 
lished in  Madrid. 

Alchabitius,  al'-clia-bii'-e-us,  an  Arabian 
astrologer,  who  lived  in  the  12tli  century.  He 
wrote  “ On  the  Judgment  of  the  Stars,”  “The 
Conjunction  of  the  Planets,”  and  “Optics,” 
printed  at  Venice  in  1491,  and  at  Seville  in  1521. 

Alciiadele,  al-cha'-de-le,  a noble  of  Spain, 
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who  was  distinguished  as  an  astronomer,  and 
who  lived  about  the  close  of  the  15th  century. 
Several  works  by  him  exist  in  MS.,  but  only  one 
has  been  printed. 

Alchindtjs,  al-chin'-dus,  an  Arabian  astro- 
loger and  physician,  some  of  whose  works  are 
extant;  one  of  which,  upon  the  art  of  magic,  is 
lull  of  superstition  and  absurdity.  Lived  about 
the  12tli  century. 

Alciati,  Andrew,  al’-se-a-te,  a famous  lawyer, 
who  in  1 529  was  chosen  professor  of  law  at 
Anjou,  lie  subsequently  removed  to  Bourges, 
to  discharge  the  same  office,  at  the  desire  of 
Francis  I.  The  duke  of  Milan  prevailed  upon 
him  to  return  to  his  native  country,  where  he 
was  created  a senator,  n.  at  Milan,  1492 ; n.  at 
Favia,  1550. — His  most  esteemed  work  is  his 
“Emblems.”  A history  of  Milan  by  him  was 
published  after  his  death.  He  left  his  fortune 
to  Francis  Alciati,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
professorship  at  Pavia,  and  acquired  great  emi- 
nence in  his  profession;  he  was  made  cardinal, 
and  died  at  Borne  in  1580. 

Alcibiades,  al-se-bi'-a-dees,  the  son  of 
Clinias,  an  Athenian  soldier,  the  disciple  of 
Socrates,  and  possessed  of  great  versatility  of 
talent.  He  traced  his  ancestry,  on  the  father’s 
side,  up  to  the  heroic  ages,  through  Ajax  to 
Jupiter.  On  the  mother’s  side,  he  proclaimed 
himself  descended  from  the  Alcnneonida? ; and, 
himself  possessed  of  one  of  the  greatest  for- 
tunes in  Athens,  he  took  a wife  who  brought  him 
the  largest  dowry  that  had  ever  been  given  in 
Greece.  These  advantages  concurred  with  the 
vivacity  of  his  temper  and  the  generosity  of  his 
disposition  to  render  him  acceptable  in  society. 
By  degrees  he  fell  into  excesses,  and,  in  pm-su- 
ing the  flowery  paths  of  pleasure,  too  often 
forgot  the  admirable  lessons  of  virtue  taught 
him  by  the  greatest  of  moral  philosophers.  His 
profusion  and  ambition  seemed  to  go  hand  in 
hand  in  stimulating  his  desire  to  become 
famous.  “ He  contended  at  Olympia,”  says  Mr. 
Thirl  wall,  in  his  History  of  Greece,  “with 
seven  chariots  in  the  same  race,  and  won  the 
first,  second,  and  tliird  or  fourth  crown — success 
unexampled  as  the  competition.  He  afterwards 
feasted  all  the  spectators;  and  the  entertain- 
ment was  not  more  remarkable  for  its  profusion 
and  for  the  multitude  of  the  guests,  than  for 
the  new  kind  of  homage  paid  to  him  by  the 
subjects  of  Athens.  The  Ephesians  pitched  a 
splendid  Persian  tent  for  him ; the  Chians  fur- 
nished provender  for  his  horses ; the  Cyzicenes, 
victims  for  the  sacrifice ; the  Lesbians,  wine  and 
ether  requisites  for  the  banquet.”  At  the  age  of 
18,  according  to  the  Athenian  law,  he  attained 
his  majority,  and  in  432  n.c.,  whilst  serving 
with  Socrates  at  the  siege  of  Potidaca,  his  life 
was  saved  by  that  philosopher.  For  the  valour 
he  displayed  on  this  occasion,  he  was  rewarded 
with  a crown  and  suit  of  armour  by  the  Atheni- 
ans ; this  was  done  at  the  instance  of  Socrates, 
to  whom,  however,  the  honour  appears  to  have 
been  more  justly  due.  Subsequently,  at  Helium, 
he  in  turn  saved  the  life  of  the  philosopher.  The 
friendship  of  these  two  distinguished  person- 
ages may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary instances  of  mutual  respect  and  affec- 
tion which  history  has  recorded  as  having  ex- 
isted between  two  celebrated  men  of  entirely 
opposite  natures.  The  virtuous  teachings  of 
the  philosopher,  however,  were  inadequate  to 
subdue  the  violent  passions  of  the  statesman 
and  soldier.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Alci- 
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biades  was  appointed  to  command  with  Lysl- 
maclm-s,  under  Nicias,  in  an  expedition  against 
Syracuse ; but  while  he  was  thus  employed,  a 
charge  of  impiety  was  preferred  against  liim  at 
home.  One  morning  all  the  Hernue,  or  half- 
statues of  Mercury,  which  abounded  at  Athens, 
were  found  defaced ; and  on  a reward  bein" 
offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  offenders,  some 
slaves  gave  information  that  it  was  done  by 
Alcibiades  and  his  drunken  companions.  For 
this  he  was  ordered  home ; but,  fearful  of  the 
consequences,  he  withdrew  to  Sparta,  and 
stirred  up  the  Lacediemonians  to  declare  war 
against  Athens.  Soon  after  this,  however,  his 
friendship  for  the  Spartans  declined,  when  he 
went  over  to  the  king  of  Persia.  Subsequently, 
he  was  recalled  by  the  Athenians,  when  he 
obliged  the  Lacedaemonians  to  sue  for  peace,  made 
several  conquests  in  Asia,  and  was  received  in 
triumph  at  Athens.  His  popularity  was  of 
short  duration:  the  failure  of  an  expedition 
against  the  island  of  Andros  exposed  him  again 
to  the  resentment  of  the  people,  and  he  fled  to 
Pharnabazus,  whom  he  nearly  induced  to  make 
war  upon  Lacedaemon.  This  was  told  to  f.ysander, 
the  Spartan  general,  who  prevailed  upon  Phar- 
nabazus to  murder  Alcibiades.  Two  servants 
were  sent  for  that  purpose,  and  they  set  on  fire 
the  cottage  where  he  was,  and  killed  him  with 
darts  as  he  attempted  to  make  his  escape,  n.  in 
the  46th  year  of  his  age,  404  n.c.,  after  a life  of 
perpetual  difficulties. — His  character  has  been 
cleared  from  the  aspersions  of  malevolence  by 
the  writings  of  Thucydides. 

Alcidahas,  al-sid-a-mas,  a Greek  rhetori- 
cian, who  was  the  disciple  of  Gorgias,  the 
orator  and  sophist.  He  wrote  a discourse  in 
praise  of  death.  Flourished  in  the  5th  century 
n.c. — There  are  two  orations  extant  under  his 
name;  the  first  printed  by  Aldus  in  his  edition 
of  the  Greek  orators,  1518,  and  the  seem'd  in 
the  same  printer’s  edition  of  Isocrates,  1518. 

Alcidamidas,  al-se-ddm -e-dag,  a general  of 
the  Messenians,  who  retired  to  Bhegium,  after 
the  taking  of  Ithome  by  the  Spartans,  n.c.  723. 

Alcixius,  al'-se-mus,  sumamed  Jachim,  a 
high-priest  of  the  Jews,  who  obtained  that 
office  from  Antioclius  Eupator,  king  of  Syria, 
but  rendered  himself  odious  to  his  countrymen 
by  his  avarice  and  cruelty.  He  died  two  years 
after  his  election.  Lived  in  the  2nd  century 
n.c. 

A lcin-ous,  al'-se-Tio'-us,  a Platonic  philoso- 
pher, who  wrote  an  “ Introduction  to  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Plato,”  which  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Stanley.  Supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  2nd  century  a.d. 

Alciphkon,  SM-se-fron,  a Grecian  philoso- 
pher, who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Some  epistles  in  Greek  which  bear  his 
name  give  a curious  picture  of  Grecian  man- 
ners. An  English  translation  of  them  was 
published  in  1791.  Lucian  is  supposed  to  have 
imitated  him. 

Alcmajon,  ulJc-me’-on,  a philosopher  of  Cro- 
tona,  and  the  disciple  of  Pythagoras.  He  was 
the  first  writer  on  natural  philosophy,  and  be- 
lieved in  the  theory  that  the  stars  wereanimated 
beings.  Lived  about  550  n.c. 

Alcman,  uW-man,  of  Sardis,  in  Asia  Minor, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  Grecian  writers,  but  of 
whose  poems  only  some  fragments  remain  in 
different  authors.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  writer  of  amorous  poetry.  Flourished  C72 
b.c.— Muller,  in  Ms  “Literature  of  Greece,”  says, 
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that  he  is  remarkable  for  simple  and  cheerful 
jews  of  life,  connected  with  an  intense  enthu- 
iasm  for  the  beautiful  in  whatever  age  or  sex, 

■ specially  for  the  grace  of  virgins.” 

Alcock,  John,  al'-kok,  an  English  prelate, 
ducated  at  Cambridge.  He  became  dean  of  West- 
minster, and  master  of  the  Rolls,  and  in  1471 
ras  preferred  to  the  see  of  Rochester;  whence 
e was  translated  to  Worcester,  and  finally  to 
lly.  Henry  VII.  made  him  lord  president  of 
Vales  and  chancellor  of  England,  b.  at  Bever- 
ly, Yorkshire ; d.  1500.— He  endowed  a school 
t Kingston-upon-Hull  (now  Hull),  built  the 
tall  in  Ely  palace,  and  founded  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge.  He  was  buried  in  the  chapel  which 
. ic  built  in  Ely  Cathedral. 

Alobin,  or  Alcbinijs,  Albinus  Flaccus,  dl'- 
■n-in,  an  English  divine,  was  born  in  Yorkshire, 
•ducated  first  by  the  Venerable  Bede,  and  then 
i.y  Egbert,  archbishop  of  York,  who  made  liim 
ds  librarian,  lie  afterwards  became  abbot  of 
. 'anterbury,  and  in  793  went  to  France,  at  the 
equest  of  Charlemagne,  who  gave  him  several 
ich  abbeys:  he  attended  that  prince  to  the 
ouncil  of  Frankfort,  b.  probably  in  York, 
.bout  735;  d.  at  Tours,  in  France,  SOI. — Alcuin 
ras  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  man  of 
:iis  age,  a great  public  teacher,  and  the  principal 
nstrument  in  restoring  the  extinguished  study 
:if  literature  and  science.  His  works  were  pub- 
-ished,  in  1 vol.  folio,  at  Paris,  in  1017. 

Alcyonius,  Peter,  c il'-se-o'-ne-us , an  Italian 
vriter  and  corrector  of  the  press  to  Aldus  Ma- 
uutius,  and  afterwards  professor  at  Florence. 

! le  resigned  that  position,  and  went  to  Rome, 
vhere  he  was  professor  of  eloquence ; but  pe- 
ished  during  the  troubles  excited  by  the  Colon- 
ias  about  1537. — He  wrote  some  ingenious  pieces 
n Latin;  and  among  the  rest,  a treatise  on 
lanishment,  which  he  is  said  to  have  taken  from 
i MS.  on  glory  by  Cicero,  which  he  found  in  a 
1 nonastery,  and  which,  after  copying  as  much  as 
yas  sufficient  for  Iris  purpose,  he  burnt.  He 
vas  a man  of  rude  manners,  and  of  an  arrogant, 
.'onceited,  and  quarrelsome  disposition.  By  his 
lonteniporarics  he  was  personally  disliked, 
hough  his  learning  and  talents  were  admitted 
oven  by  his  opponents. 

Alday,  John,  al'-dai,  a popular  English 
vriter,  and  translator  of  the  work  of  Peter 
loaistuau,  entitled  “ Theatrum  Mundi,”  &c. 
Lived  in  the  16th  century. 

Aldebert,  or  Adalbert,  al'-de-lair,  a 
French  impostor,  who  pretended  to  be  inspired, 
ind  exercised  the  episcopal  function  without 
ruthority : he  was  condemned  by  a council  at 
Home,  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died. 
Lived  in  the  8th  century. 

Alhegrever,  Heinrich,  hint -risk  al-de-grai'- 
vair,  a German  painter  and  engraver,  who  was 
both  a pupil  and  a successful  imitator  of  the 
performances  of  Albert  Hilrer.  b.  at  Soest, 
Westphalia,  1503 ; d.  1562. 

Alderette,  Bernard  and  Joseph,  cil'-de-ret, 
two  brothers,  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
who  wrote  two  learned  works  on  the  origin  of 
the  Castilian  languages  and  the  antiquities  of 
Spain,  b.  at  Malaga,  and  flourished  in  the  17th 
century.— They  were  so  perfectly  alike  as  to  be 
frequently  mistaken  for  each  other. 

Aldhelm,  or  Adelm,  St.,  did' -helm,  bishop 
of  Sherborne,  and  consecrated  at  Rome  by  Ser- 
gius l.  He  is  said  to  be  the  first  Englishman 
who  wrote  in  Latin,  and  the  first  who  introduced 
poetry  into  England.  The  people  in  his  time 
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being  extremely  illiterate,  paid  little  regard  to 
prosaic  discourses,  which  suggested  to  Aldhelm 
the  idea  of  entertaining  them  with  ballads  of  his 
own  composition,  in  which  he  blended  religious 
subjects  with  those  of  a lighter  kind,  and  thus 
induced  numbers  to  listen  to  liis  addresses,  b. 
at  Malmesbury ; d.  in  709. 

Aldhun,  ald'-hun,  the  founder  of  the  see  of 
Durham.  In  990  he  became  bishop  of  Lindis- 
farne,  or  Holy  Island,  which  place  he  left  on 
account  of  its  being  infested  by  the  Danes. 
Taking  with  him  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbcrt,  he 
went  to  Durham,  where  he  built  a church,  d. 
1018. 

Aldini,  Giovanni,  al-de'-ne,  a nephew  of  Gal- 
vani,  the  discoverer  of  galvanism.  H is  great  merit 
was  in  endeavouring  to  give  publicity  to  such 
discoveries  as  he  thought  would  be  useful  to 
mankind.  He  delighted  in  philosophical  pur- 
suits, and  at  his  death  bequeathed  his  scien- 
tific instruments  and  a large  sum  of  money  to 
found  a public  institution  at  Bologna,  to  instruct 
artisans  in  chemistry  and  physics,  b.  at  Bo- 
logna, 1762;  D.  1834. 

Aldini,  Count  Antonio,  a brother  of  the 
above,  who  distinguished  himself  as  an  Italian 
statesman. 

Aldobrandini,  Sylvester,  al'-do-hran-de'-ne, 
a Florentine  writer,  who  was  appohited  advocate 
of  the  treasury  and  apostolic  chamber  by  Pope 
Paul  III.  B.  at  Florence,  1499;  d.  1558. 

Aldobrandini,  Ippolito,  a son  of  the  abovo, 
who  became  pope,  as  Clement  VIII. 

Aldred,  aid-red,  abbot  of  Tavistock,  and 
bishop  of  Worcester,  who  was  appointed  ambas- 
sador to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  was  the 
first  English  bishop  to  visit  Jerusalem,  which  he 
did  about  1050.  On  his  return  he  was  made 
archbishop  of  York,  with  leave  to  hold  his  former 
see ; but  the  pope  refused  him  the  pallium  (arch- 
bishop’s robe)  unless  he  resigned  the  bishopric. 
On  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Aldred 
crowned  Harold  II.,  and  afterwards  assisted  in 
the  coronation  of  William  the  Conqueror,  d. 
1069. 

Aldric,  St.,  al'-drik,  a bishop  of  Mans,  who 
held  a distinguished  station  in  the  court  of 
Charlemagne  and  Louis  le  Debonair.  He  re- 
nounced it,  however,  for  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
and  in  832  was  made  bishop  of  Mans.  He 
convoked  an  assembly  of  bishops  for  the  refor- 
mation of  abuses  in  the  church,  and  compiled  a 
body  of  canons,  d.  856. 

Aldrich,  Robert,  aid! -rich,  an  English  pre- 
late, who  was  educated  at  Eton  and  King’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
provost  of  Eton,  and  in  1534  made  canon  of 
Windsor,  and  registrar  of  the  order  of  the  Garter. 
In  1537  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Carlisle. 
b.  at  Burnham,  in  Buckinghamshire ; d.  1555. — 
He  was  the  writer  of  several  works  which  evince 
considerable  learning. 

Aldrich,  Henry,  a divine  who  from  West- 
minster school  went  to  Christchurch,  Oxford, 
where  he  was  elected  student.  In  1681  he  was 
installed  canon  of  Christchurch,  arid  in  the  same 
year  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  wrote,  in  the 
reign  of  James  11.,  two  able  tracts,  “ On  the 
Adoration  of  our  Saviour  in  the  Eucharist.” 
After  the  Revolution  of  1688,  he  was  made  dean 
of  Christchurch,  in  which  station  he  behaved  hi 
the  most  exemplary  manner,  and  evory  year 
published  a Greek  classic,  or  part  of  one,  as  a 
gift  to  the  students  of  the  college.  1 le  was  one 
of  the  persons  intrusted  with  the  publication  of 
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Lord  Clarendon’s  “History  of  the  Rebellion  ” 
ilis  knowledge  of  architecture  and  music  was 
considerable,  as  appears  by  Pcckwater  Square, 
in  Oxford  the  chapel  of  Trinity  College,  and  the 
church  ot  All  Saints,  which  were  designed  by 
him;  and  the  numerous  services  and  anthems 
which  he  composed.  1 1 e was  also  the  composer 
of  two  catches;  viz.,  “ Hark,  the  bonny  Christ- 
church Rolls ;”  and  the  other,  a Smoking 
Catch.  He  held  the  rectory  of  Wem,  in  Shrop- 
shire, and  in  the  convocation  of  1702  sat  as  pro- 
locutor. b.  in  Westminster,  1647;  n.  1710 
Besides  the  above  works,  he  printed  “Artis 
Logic®  Compendium,”  and  the  “Elements  of 
Architecture,”  in  Latin. 

Aldringeb,  al'-drivg-er,  a general  of  the 
German  empire.  Though  a servant  to  some 
young  students  at  Paris,  ho  acquired  a know- 
ledge of  the  languages  and  sciences,  and  then 
went  to  Italy,  and  had  an  appointment  under 
Cardinal  Madrueci;  of  this,  however,  he  was 
deprived,  and  going  to  Germany,  lie  entered  the 
army  as  a common  soldier.  His  merits  were 
soon  recognised,  and  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  captain.  After  passing  through  several  gra- 
dations, he  was  made  a field-marshal,  and  was  also 
employed  as  ambassador.  He  distinguished  him- 
self on  many  occasions  as  a brave  commander; 
but  his  avarice  and  cruelty  were  extreme,  b.  at 
Luxembourg;  slain  near  Lanclshut,  in  1634. 

Aldrovandini,  Tommaso,  al-dro-van-de'-ne 
an  architectural  and  landscape  painter  of  Bo- 
logna. His  principal  work  is  in  the  council 
chamber  of  Genoa,  b.  1653;  n.  1736. 

Aldrovanbus,  Ulysses,  al-dro-van'-doos,  an 
Italian,  distinguished  as  a natural  historian. 
After  passing  a life  devoted  to  the  most  exalted 
pursuits,  and  bringing  together,  at  vast  labour 
and  expense,  a magnificent  collection  of  minerals 
plants,  and  animals,  he  died  in  an  hospital,  to 
which  he  was  compelled  to  resort  on  account  of 
Ins  poverty,  e.  at  Bologna,  1522;  n.  1607.— In 
1599  he  published  his  first  work  on  natural  his- 
tory, which  was  devoted  to  birds ; in  1603  liis 
work  on  insects  appeared ; and  in  1606  that  on 
the  lower  animals.  The  remainder  of  his  works 
were  published  after  his  death,  and  are  a monu- 
ment of  liis  industry  and  zeal. 

Aldkude,  al'-droo-dai,  Countess  of  Borti- 
noro,  in  Romagna,  who  was  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  magnanimity;  and  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  William  degli  Adelardi,  a citizen  of 
Ferrara,  compelled  the  Venetians  and  Imperial- 
ists to  raise  the  siege  of  Ancona.  The  growing 
opulence  of  that  port  having  excited  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  Venetians  and  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, they  united  their  forces,  and  laid  siege  to 
ft  in  1172.  On  this  occasion,  the  citizens  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  the  bravery  of  their 
'csistanee ; but,  being  closely  pressed,  they  were 
driven  to  the  greatest  necessities  by  the  want  of 
provisions.  When  their  distress  was  at  its 
neight,  they  applied  to  William  degli  Adelardi 
tad  the  countess  of  Bertinoro,  who  assembled 
their  vassals,  and  marched  to  the  relief  of  the 
Anconians.  Aldrude,  by  her  presence  and  ex- 
hortations, inspired  the  troops  with  courage, 
and  the  besiegers  fled  in  confusion.  On  her  re- 
turn homeward,  she  encountered  several  parties 
of  the  enemy,  and  in  every  action  was  victo- 
rious. William,  having  disbanded  his  troops, 
went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  received 
by  the  emperor  with  distinguished  honours. 
Lived  in  the  12th  century. 

Aldus.  (See  M an  utils.) 
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Aleander,  Jerome,  al'-c-an-der,  a cardinal 
who  taught  the  Ulles-lct'rcx  at  Paris,  and  aft 
forwards  entered  into  the  service  of  Pope  Leo 
a.,  who,  in  1515,  sent  him  nuncio  to  Germany 
and  next  year  appointed  him  librarian  of  the 
V atican.  At  the  diet  of  Worms  he  displayed 
his  eloquence  against  Luther,  causing  the  works 
ol  the  great  reformer  to  be  burned,  and  himself 
proscribed.  Clement  VII.  made  him  archbishop 
ot  Brindisi,  and  appointed  him  his  nuncio  to 
1 ranee.  In  1531  he  was  despatched  to  Ger- 
many in  the  same  capacity,  and  vainly  endea- 
voured to  prevent  Charles  V.  from  making  a 
tiuce  with  the  Protestants.  In  1536  he  was 
made  a cardinal  by  Paul  III.  b.  1430;  n 1512 
Aleander,  Jerome,  nephew  of  the  above* 
was  distinguished  for  his  abilities  and  learning’ 
He  first  held  the  appointment  of  secretary  to 
Cardinal  Octavio  Bandini,  and  lastly  to  Car- 
dmal  Barbcrmi.  b.  at  Friuli  in  1574;  d.  of 
a suncit  1031.— In  the  republic  of  letters  he  is 
gown  by  several  works  on  antiquarian  sub- 

, Alegambe,  Philip,  aV-e-qamb,  a Jesuit,  who 
took  the  religious  habit  in  Sicily,  and  afterwards 
became  professor  of  philosophy  and  divinity  at 
Gratz,  m Austria.  In  1633  he  went  to  Rome 
and  was  retained  there  by  the  general  of  liis’ 
order  as  secretary  for  Germany  and  president  of 
spmtual  affairs,  b.  at  Brussels,  1 592 ; n.  1652. 
—Ilis  works  are  but  few,  and  relate  to  the  his^ 
tory  of  his  order. 

Alegrinus,  John,  al-e-gn-nus,  a cardinal  and 
pati  larch  ol  Constantinople,  who  was  appointed 
legate  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  b.  at  Abbeville 
in  Picardy  ; d.  1240. 

Aleman,  Louis,  al' -e-man,  a Roman  cardinal, 
who,  m 1422,  being  archbishop  of  Arles,  was 
sent  legate  to  Siena  by  Pope  Martin  V.  The 
object  of  his  mission  was  to  procure  the  re- 
moval  of  the  council  of  Pavia  to  that  city. 

, norwards  the  pope  made  him  a cardinal,  and 
he  was  subsequently  appointed  president  of  the 
council  oi  iiasle,  in  which  he  opposed  Eugenius 
IV  who  excommunicated  him.  Nicholas  V. 
restored  him  to  liis  dignities,  and  sent  him  as 
legate  into  Germany,  b.  1390;  d.  1459;  and 
was  afterwards  canonized. 

Aleman,  Louis  Augustine,  a lawyer  of  Gre- 
noble, who,  in  1690,  published  the  posthumous 
remarks  ol  Vaugelas,  with  a preface  and  notes 
ot  his  own.  b.  1653. — Besides  the  above  work, 
lie  wrote  the  “Journal  Ilistorique  de  l’Eu- 
rope,”  and  some  other  works. 

Aleman,  Mateo,  al'-ai-man,  a Spanish  writer, 
who  satirized  the  manners  of  his  countrymen  in 
a work  entitled  “ Guzman  d’Alfarache,”  which 
was  published  at  Madrid  in  1599— Lived  in  the 
16th  century. 

Alembert,  d’,  John  Le  Rond,  da-lam  -lair,  a 
French  philosopher,  whom  his  foster-mother, 
the  wife  of  a glazier,  defined  to  be  “a  fool  who 
plagues  himself  all  his  life,  that  lie  may  bo 
spoken  of  after  his  death.”  He  was  named 
Johnlc  Rond  from  the  church  near  which  ho 
was  exposed  as  a foundling,  and  where  he  was 
discovered  by  the  overseer  of  the  district,  who 
gave  him  in  charge  of  the  glazier’s  wife.  Ilis 
father  hearing  ol'  his  abandonment  by  liis  mo- 
ther, came  forth  and  claimed  him,  charging 
himself  with  his  maintenance  and  education. 

At  1 2 he  was  placed  in  the  College  de  Quatro 
Nations,  where  lie  composed  a commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  the  Janscn- 
ists  read  with  astonishment.  He  then  engaged 
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n the  study  of  mathematics,  in  which  lie  made 
1 surprising  progress.  On  leaving  the  college, 
io  went  to  live  witli  his  nurse,  with  whom  ho 
•esided  forty  years,  contented  with  an  annual 
fortune  .of  1200  francs,  which  had  been  left 
aim  His  friends  advised  him  to  endeavour  to 
oett’er  his  condition  by  studying  the  law,  m 
svhich  he  subsequently  took  Iris  degrees,  but 
;oon  quitted  the  profession,  in  order  to  apply 
himself  to  the  more  congenial  study  of  the 
physical  sciences.  Whatever  progress  he  may 
have  made  in  these,  however,  lie  abandoned  them 
for  mathematics,  and  in  1741  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Two 
years  after  this  event,  he  produced  his  treatise 
on  dynamics.  In  1710  he  obtained  the  prize 
medal  from  the  Academy  of  Berlin  for  a dis- 
course on  the  theory  of  winds.  In  1749  he 
solved  the  problem  of  the  precession  ol  the 
equinoxes,  ascertained  its  quantity,  and  ex- 
plained the  rotation  of  the  terrestrial  axis.  In 
1752  he  published  an  essay  on  the  resistance  of 
tiuids,  and  soon  after  obtained  a pension  from 
Louis  XV.  He  next  engaged  with  Diderot  in 
compiling  the  celebrated  “Encyclopedic,”  for 
which  he  wrote  the  preliminary  discourse, 
which  was  so  excellent,  that  it  drew  from 
Condorcet  the  compliment  that  in  a century 
only  two  or  three  men  appeared  capable  of 
writing  such.  While  engaged  on  mathematical 
subjects,  his  name  was  not  much  known ; but 
now  he  became  celebrated  by  works  ol  an  his- 
torical and  miscellaneous  character ; such  as  his 
“Philosophical,  Historical,  and  Philological 
Miscellanies,”  “ The  Memoirs  of  Christina, 
Queen  of  Sweden,”  and  his  “ Elements  of  Phi- 
losophy.” Frederick,  kiDg  of  Prussia,  offered 
him  the  office  of  president  of  his  academy,  and 
Catherine,  the  empress  of  Russia,  invited  him 
into  her  dominions  as  tutor  to  the  grand  duke ; 
hut  Alembert  refused  both.  In  a letter  of  the 
latter,  again  pressing  him  to  comply  with  her 
wishes,  she  says,  “ 1 know  that  your  refusal 
springs  from  your  desire  to  pursue  your  studies 
and  to  cultivate  your  friendships  in  peace.  But 
this  is  of  no  consequence.  Bring  all  your 
friends  with  you,  and  1 promise  you  that  both 
you  and  they  shall  have  all  the  accommodation 
it  is  in  my  power  to  give.”  In  1765  he  pub- 
lished Ills  dissertation  on  the  destruction  of  the 
Jesuits.  He  also  published  nine  volumes  of 
memoirs  and  miscellaneous  pieces,  and  the 
“Elements  of  Music.”  In  1772  he  was  elected 
secretary  to  the  French  Academy,  and  wrote  the 
history  of  seventy  of  its  members,  who  died 
between  1700  and  1771.  n.  at  Paris,  1717;  d. 
1783. — D’Alembert  enriched  the  science  and 
literature  of  liis  country  by  the  composition  of  a 
great  many  more  works,  which,  after  his  death, 
were  collected  by  M.  Basticn,  and  published  in 
18  vols.  8vo. — His  religious  opinions  have  al- 
ways been  conceived  to  be  the  same  as  those 
held  by  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  other  professed 
infidels,  who  made  the  followers  of  Christianity 
a butt  for  their  ridicule.  But  if  this  were  the 
case,  be  was  generous  enough  to  praise  Massil- 
lon, Floury,  Pension,  Bossuet,  and  Flechier,  not 
only  as  writers,  but  as  priests.  For  ourselves, 
we  do  not  think  he  comes  quite  under  the  cate- 
gory of  the  school  of  Voltaire,  from  whom  a 
visit  was  refused  by  the  same  empress  of  Russia 
who  pressed  D’Alembert  to  come  to  her  domi- 
nions. “There  is  no  Parnassus  in  my  domi- 
nions,” said  she  of  Voltaire  on  this  occasion, 
**  for  those  who  speak  disrespectfully  of  religion.” 
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Alex',  John  van,  fon  a'-len,  an  eminent  Dutch 
painter,  who  for  his  representations  of  birds, 
landscapes,  and  still  life,  enjoyed  a distinguished 
reputation,  n.  at  Amsterdam,  1651 ; d.  1698. 

Alex  i,  Tommaso,  a'-lai-ne,  a native  of  Cre- 
mona, who  studied  under  Galeazzo  Campi, 
whose  style  lie  copied  so  closely  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  their  works  n.  1500;  d. 
1560.  X 

Alenio,  Julius,  a-lai'-ne-o,  a Venetian  Jesuit, 
who,  during  thirty-six  years,  propagated  Chris- 
tianity in  China  with  great  success,  n.  at 
Brescia,  15S2;  d.  1619. — lie  wrote  several  books 
on  religious  and  mathematical  subjects  in  the 
Chinese  language. 

Aleoiti,  Jean  Baptiste,  a'-lai-ot'-e,  an  archi- 
tect, who,  from  being  a common  labourer,  by  great 
diligence  and  application  to  the  study  of  geo- 
metry and  architecture,  rose  to  considerable 
eminence,  d.  1630.— He  produced  several 
works  on  the  subject  of  his  profession. 

Alee,  Paul,  a'-lai,  a French  Jesuit,  whose 
work  entitled  “Gradus  ad  Parnassum,”  has 
long  enjoyed  an  established  reputation  in  the 
schools  of  Europe,  d.  1727. 

Ales,  Alexander,  ails,  a Scotch  divine,  who, 
from  being  a zealous  Catholic,  became  as  zealous 
a Protestant.  In  1535  he  visited  England,  and 
was  greatly  esteemed  by  Archbishop  Cranmcr ; 
but  soon  after  went  to  Germany,  where  he  rose 
successively  to  the  professorial  chairs  of  Di- 
vinity in  the  universities  of  Frankfort  and 
Leipsic.  n.  at  Edinburgh,  1500 ; d.  1565.— He 
wrote  several  books  on  theological  subjects, 
particularly  on  the  necessity  of  good  works  to 
justification. 

Alessi,  Galeas,  a-lais'-e,  a famous  architect, 
who  planned  the  monastery  and  church  of  the 
Escurial,  the'  royal  palace  of  Madrid,  n.  at 
Perugia,  1500;  d.  1572. 

Alesso,  d’,  Matthew  Peter,  cla-lais'-so,  an 
Italian,  eminent  as  a painter  and  an  engraver. 
His  most  celebrated  performance  is  a fresco 
figure  of  St.  Christopher,  in  the  great  church  of 
Seville.  The  calf  of  each  leg  is  an  ell  in  thick- 
ness and  all  the  other  parts  are  in  proportion, 
ii.  at  Rome ; n.  1600. 

Aletino,  Benedetto,  al'-ai-te'-no,  the  fictitious 
name  of  a professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
Jesuits’  college  at  Naples,  d.  1719. — In  16S3, 
he  printed  a work  which  had  for  its  object  the 
overthrowing  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and 
the  establishing  in  its  stead  that  of  Aristotle. 

Alexander  I.,  al'-ex-an'-der,  son  of  Amynlas 
I.,  is  said  to  have  been  the  tenth  king  of  Mace- 
donia, and  to  have  lived  at  the  time  of  the  great 
Persian  invasion  of  Greece,  4S0  n.c. 

Alexander  II.,  son  of  Amyntas  IT.,  and  the 
sixteenth  king  of  Macedonia.  Lived  370  n.c. 

Alexander  III.,  surnamed  the  Great,  was 
the  son  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  was 
born  the  same  year  in  which  the  famed  temple 
of  Diana,  at  Eplicsus,  was  destroyed;  a cir- 
cumstance which  was  afterwards  considered  to 
have  been  indicative  of  the  greatness  of  his  cha- 
racter. At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  Lysimachus,  and  aftenvards 
under  Aristotle,  who  took  great  pains  to  form 
the  mind  of  his  illustrious  pupil ; and  throughout 
Alexander’s  brief  hut  active  life  the  influence 
which  his  distinguished  tutor  had  exercised  over 
his  mind  frequently  manifested  itself  amidst  liis 
most  gigantic  undertakings.  When  still  young, 
the  ambition  of  liis  character  was  indicated  by 
several  expressions  which  historians  delight  to 
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record.  “ My  father  will  leave  me  nothing  to 
achieve,”  said  ho,  on  hearing  of  the 'victories  of 
Philip.  “ Give  me  kings  to  encounter,  and  1 
-will  enter  immediately,”  was  another  of  his  re- 
marks when  his  father  expressed  surprise  that 
he  did  not  enter  the  lists  at  the  Olympic  games. 
At  a very  early  age  he  succeeded  in  subduing 
Bucephalus,  liis  famous  war-horse,  which  no 
one  had  previously  been  able  to  manage.  The 
“ Iliad”  of  ITomer  was  his  favourite  book,  as 
the  “ Ossian"  of  MacPherson  was  that  of  Na- 
poleon; and  Achilles  was  the  hero  he  chose 
for  his  model,  and  upon  whose  merits  he 
endeavoured  to  form  himself.  On  the  assassi- 
nation of  Philip,  336  n.c.,  he  ascended  the 
throne,  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  began  that 
series  of  conquests  by  which  Iris  name  has  ac- 
quired a world-wide  celebrity.  At  this  period 
several  of  the  Grecian  states  were  struggling  to 
shake  pff  the  Macedonian  yoke,  imposed  on  them 
by  Philip,  when  Alexander  went  against  them, 
compelled  them  to  submit,  and  acknowledge  him 
generalissimo  of  all  the  Grecian  armies,  except 
those  of  Sparta,— an  appointment  which  his 
father  had  enjoyed.  He  then  marched  into 
Thrace,  and  made  several  conquests.  During 
his  absence,  Thebes  revolted;  on  the  intelligence 
of  which  Alexander  returned  into  Greece,  took 
that  city  by  storm,  and  put  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants _ to  death.  He  also  destroyed  all  the 
buildings  except  the  residence  of  Pindar,  the 
poet.  This  severe  example  had  its  effect  on  the 
other  states ; and  even  Athens,  which  was  the 
most  impatient  under  the  domination  of  Mace- 
donia, distinguished  itself  by  a servile  submis- 
sion to  the  conqueror.  He  next  turned  his  arms 
against  Darius  Codomannus,  king  of  Persia,  and 
in  his  22nd  year  crossed  the  Hellespont,  with  an 
army  of  about  40,000  men.  It  was  on  this  ex- 
pedition that  he,  with  his  friend  Hephsestion, 
visited  the  mound  in  which  the  remains  of 
Achilles  were  supposed  to  he.  With  the  force 
at  liis  command,  he  defeated  the  Persians  at 
the  Granicus,  and  afterwards  made  himself 
master  of  numerous  places.  At  Gordium, 
where  he  assembled  his  army,  he  cut  the  famous 
knot  on  which  the  fate  of  Asia  was  said  to 
depend.  While  he  was  in  Cilicia  he  caught 
a dangerous  fever,  owing  to  his  imprudently 
bathing  in  the  river  Cydnus  when  very  hot.  In 
this  state  he  received  a letter  from  Parmenio, 
intimating  his  suspicions  that  his  physician 
Philip  had  been  bribed  to  poison  him.  When 
Philip  attended  with  a strong  medicine,  Alex- 
ander gave  him  the  letter  to  read  as  he  drank  off 
the  potion.  On  his  recovery  from  this  illness, 
he  liberally  rewarded  the  physician  for  his  skill 
and  integrity.  Shortly  after  this,  he  defeated 
Darius  near  Issus,  took  a quantity  of  treasure 
and  a number  of  prisoners  ; among  whom  were 
the  mother,  -wife,  and  children  of  the  king  of 
Persia,  who  made  his  escape  by  flight.  The 
generous  conduct  of  Alexander  to  these  fallen 
princesses  forms  the  most  brilliant  episode  in 
Ms  distinguished  career  (333  n.c.).  This  victory 
was  followed  by  the  conquest  of  Phoenicia,  Da- 
mascus, and  other  places.  The  siege  of  Tyre, 
however,  occupied  him  seven  months,  and  in  re- 
venge he  perpetrated  great  barbarities  on  the 
inhabitants.  He  next  marched  to  Jerusalem, 
where  he  was  met  by  the  high-priest,  dressed  in 
his  sacerdotal  vestments.  On  seeing  this  vene- 
rable personage,  the  hero  bowed  to  the  ground 
with  such  reverence  as  excited  the  astonishment 
of  Parmenio,  who  attended  him ; when  Alex- 
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ander  informed  him  that  a personage  of  his  de- 
scription had  appeared  to  him  in  a dream  in 
Macedonia,  and  promised  him  success  in  his  ex- 
pedition. The  high-priest  then  presented  to  the 
monarch  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  in  which  it 
was  foretold  that  a Grecian  prince  should  de- 
stroy the  Persian  empire.  In  consequence  of 
this,  Alexander  bestowed  liberal  presents  on  the 
J ews,  and  passed  into  Egypt,  which  country  he 
subdued.  While  there  lie  founded  the  famous 
city  of  Alexandria,  and  consulted  the  oracle 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  the  priest  of  which 
flattered  his  vanity  by  asserting  that  he  was 
the  son  of  that  deity.  Darius,  having  col- 
lected a considerable  army,  resolved  to  make 
another  struggle  for  his  dominions,  but  was  de- 
feated at  Arbela,  and  the  fate  of  Asia  was  de- 
cided, 331  n.c.  This  battle  was  followed  by  file 
taking  of  Susa  and  Persepolis.  The  latter  citv 
Alexander  caused  to  be  burnt,  at  the  instigation 
of  a favourite  Athenian  courtesan  named  Thais. 
AVhile  pursuing  Darius,  he  received  intelligence 
of  that  monarch  having  been  slain  in  the  deserts 
of  Parthia  by  one  of  his  own  satraps,  called 
llessus.  This  individual  Alexander  caused  to  be 
put  to  death  for  his  treachery,  and  when  he 
came  to  the  spot  where  the  body  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Icing  lay,  he  covered  it  with  his  own 
cloak,  and  sent  it  to  Persepolis  to  be  buried  in 
the  tomb  of  his  ancestors.  The  ambition  for 
conquest  had  now  become  in  Alexander  an  in- 
ordinate passion.  He  entirely  subdued  Persia, 
and  then  prepared  to  invade  India.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  326  n.c.  he  crossed  the  Indus,— 
it  is  supposed  at  a place  a little  north  of  the  mo- 
dern Attock, — and  entered  the  Punjaub,  or  the 
country  of  the  Five  Rivers.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Ilydaspes, — the  modern  Behut,  or  Beduster, 
— he  encountered  Porus,  an  Indian  prince,  with 
a numerous  army,  in  which  were  several  ele- 
phants. The  wonted  fortune  of  the  Macedo- 
nians prevailed;  but  Alexander  was  so  pleased 
with  the  gallantry  of  Porus,  that  he  restored 
to  him  his  kingdom,  and  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with  him.  Continuing  the  career  of  con- 
quest, he  advanced  to  the  Acesines  (the  Che- 
naub),  traversed  the  barren  plain  between  it 
and  the  Ilydraotes  (the  Itavce),  where  he  was 
met  by  the  warlike  Cathsei,  whom  he  defeated, 
giving  their  territory  to  his  ally,  Porus.  Pur- 
suing his  march,  he  arrived  at  the  river 
Hyphasis  (the  Garra),  which  was  the  limit 
of  his  Indian  expedition,  and  where  he  erected 
twelve  colossal  towers  to  mark  this  circum- 
stance. All  the  country  he  had  subdued  between 
the  Hydaspes  and  the  Hyphasis  he  presented  to 
his  ally,  Porus ; and  thus  made  him  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  India.  He  now  ordered  a 
licet  to  be  built,  and  sailed  down  the  Indus,  and 
leaving  the  ships  to  Ncarclius,  whom  he  di- 
rected to  the  Persian  Gulf,  returned  with  his 
army  through  Persia  to  Babylon,  where  lie  was 
carried  off  by  a fever,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of 
his  age,  323  n.c.  n.  at  Pella,  356  n.c.  The  un- 
settled state  of  India  at  a recent  period  im- 
parts a flu-  deeper  interest  to  the  narrative  of 
Alexander’s  conquests  in  the  Punjaub  than  they 
might  otherwise  deserve,  when  the  remote 
period  at  which  they  occurred,  and  the  objects 
for  which  they  were  made,  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. lie  had  four  wives, — Barsina,  the 
daughter  of  Artabazcs ; Roxana,  a Persian 
princess,  by  whom  he  left  a son  of  his  own 
name,  who  was  assassinated,  with  his  mother,  by 
Cassandcr;  Parysatis,  daughter  of  Artaxcrxea 
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.ehus;  and  Statira,  daughter  of  Darius  Codo- 
mannus.  By  his  own  direction,  his  body  was 
. irried  to  Alexandria,  where  Ptolemy  Lagus 
’posited  it  in  a gold  coffin,  which  one  of  his 
icccssors  changed  for  a glass  one.  Having 
^pointed  no  successor,  his  generals  divided  his 
inquests  among  themselves.  The  character  of 
lexander  was  made  up  of  very  great  and  very 
id  qualities.  He  committed  many  odious 
•ueltics,  and  drank  to  a shameful  excess.  In 
ae  of  his  drunken  fits,  he,  with  his  own  hand, 
abbedhis  most  intimate  friend,  Clytus.  Yet 
e often  performed  deeds  that  indicated  a bene- 
olent  mind ; and  though  he  was  pleased  with 
. le  fulsome  ascription  of  divinity,  on  other 
cessions  he  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  adula- 
on  and  flattery.  He  possessed  a taste  for 
earning  and  the  fine  arts,  and  had  always  about 
im  men  of  science,  philosophers,  and  poets. 
Alexander  Balas,  an  impostor,  who  pre- 

■ mded  to  be  a son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
ing  of  Syria,  and  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom 
hen  Antiochus  Eupator,  the  son  and  successor 

: f Antiochus  Epiphanes, was  killedby  Demetrius 
ooter  in  162  b.c.  Demetrius  was  defeated  and 
ain  by  Alexander  in  150,  but  the  pretender  was 
i illed  by  Demetrius  Mcator,  son  of  Demetrius 
oter,  146  b.c. — There  are  in  the  British  Museum 
opper  and  silver  coins  with  the  head  of  Balas. 
Alexander  II.,  king  of  part  of  Syria.  He 
as  called  Zebinas,  or  the  “bought  one,”  as  it 
as  reported  that  he  had  been  pm-chased  from 
' avery.  Eeigned  from  128  b.c.  to  122. — The 
British  Museum  contains  coins,  both  copper 
. nd  silver,  of  this  sovereign  also. 

Alexander  Jannbjus,  king  of  the  Jews,  the 
m of  John  Ilyrcanus,  succeeded  his  brother 
: ristobulus,  104  b.c.  Aristobulus  had  cast  him 
i ito  prison ; whence  he  was  taken  at  his  death 
r ad  placed  on  the  throne.  He  began  his  reign 
y y murdering  one  of  his  brothers,  and  entered 
into  hostilities,  which  lasted  long,  with  Ptolemy 
athyrus,  king  of  Egypt.  His  cruelties  irritated 
is  subjects,  and  produced  a civil  war,  which 
r:  adured  six  years.  Alexander,  however,  proved 
. lccessful,  and  in  one  day  caused  800  captives  to 
c e crucified,  after  their  wives  and  children  had 
:een  murdered  before  their  eyes.  Having  se- 
. ired  the  throne,  he  carried  his  arms  into  foreign 
mntries,  and  made  several  important  conquests. 

. . of  intemperance,  77  b.c. 

Alexander  was  the  son  of  Aristobulus  II., 
i ing  of  the  Jews.  He  was  sent  prisoner  to  Rome 
y y Pompey,  with  his  father,  his  brother  Antigo- 
us,  and  two  sisters.  On  being  delivered  from 
~ rison  and  going  into  Judaja,  he  raised  an  army, 
ud  opposed  Ilyrcanus,  the  brother  of  Aristo- 
ulus,  but  was  defeated  by  Gabinius,  the  Roman 
eneral,  b.c.  57,  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to 
tome.  Caesar  afterwards  restored  him  to  liberty, 

: i hope  that  he  would  be  serviceable  to  him  in 

■ yria ; but  he  again  turned  against  the  Romans, 
nd  with  the  same  bad  success.  Scipio  caused 
im  to  be  beheaded  at  Antioch,  by  order  of 
’ompey,  49  b.c. 

Alexander  Severtjs.  ( See  Severds.) 
Alexander  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  succeeded 
Js  brother  Edgar  in  li07.  Before  his  accession 
<c  was  remarkable  for  his  seeming  piety  and 
Lumility,  but  afterwards  he  was  so  distinguished 
>T  his  fiery  disposition,  that  he  was  called  “ the 
■fierce.”  He  was  very  rigorous  in  the  adminis- 
ration  of  justice;  on  which  account  several 
nsurrections  took  place,  all  of  which  he  sub- 
lued.  d.  1124. 
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Alexander  IL,  king  of  Scotland,  succeeded 
his  father,  William  the  Lion,  in  1214,  at  the  age 
of  16.  He  engaged  in  a long  and  destructive  war 
with  John,  king  of  England,  who  invaded  his  do- 
minions ; but  he  retaliated  severely,  by  marching 
into  England,  where  he  committed  great  ravages. 
In  1221  he  married  the  sister  of  Henry  III.  of 
England ; in  consequence  of  which,  peace  was 
restored  between  the  two  kingdoms,  d.  1249. 

Alexander  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  was  the 
son  of  the  preceding  by  his  second  wife,  and 
came  to  the  crown  at  the  age  of  eight  years. 
Soon  after  he  was  married  to  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Henry  III.  of  England,  whom  he  assisted 
against  the  English  barons.  He  defeated  the 
king  of  Norway,  who  had  invaded  Scotland  with 
a large  army.  He  was  killed  while  hunting, 
near  Kinghorn,  in  Fife,  in  1285,  leaving  the 
character  of  a great  and  good  prince.  The  ex- 
tinction of  the  direct  Royal  line  by  the  death  of 
Alexander’s  granddaughter,  known  as  “The 
Maid  of  Norway,”  led  to  the  disputes  about  the 
succession  between  Bruce,  Hanoi,  ana  otners, 
which  afforded  Edward  I.  of  England  a pretext 
to  interfere.  The  consequence  was  that  long 
period  of  war  and  English  domination  in  Scot- 
land, which  was  closed,  and  the  independence 
of  the  country  secured,  by  the  victory  of  King 
Robert  Bruce  over  the  army  of  Edward  II.,  on 
the  field  of  Bannockburn,  in  1314. 

Alexander,  king  of  Poland,  was  chosen  such 
on  the  death  of  his  brother,  John  Albert,  in  1501. 
d.  1506,  aged  45.— He  was  a courageous,  humane, 
and  liberal  prince. 

Alexander  Nevskoi,  grand-duke  of  Russia, 
and  a saint  of  the  Greek  church.  His  father, 
Jaroslaf,  in  1237,  removed  his  residence  from 
Novgorod  to  Perjaslawl,  leaving  at  the  former 
place  his  second  son,  Alexander,  as  his  repre- 
sentative and  viceroy,  his  elder  son  Feodor 
having  died  when  a youth  in  1232.  About  1239 
he  married  a princess  of  Polotzk,  and  began- to 
strengthen  the  kingdom  against  the  incursions 
of  his  neighbours,  Eric  III.,  king  of  Sweden, 
the  Danes,  and  the  Teutonic  knights,  who  were 
prompted  to  attack  him  by  Pope  Gregory  IX. 
Alexander  defeated  this  combination  in  two 
pitched  battles,  one  fought  July  15, 1240,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ishora  and  the  Neva,  and  the 
other  on  April  5,  1242,  on  the  frozen  surface  of 
Lake  Peipus.  For  his  prowess  in  the  first  battle 
Alexander  gained  the  name  of  Nevskoi,  or  Alex- 
ander of  the  Neva.  b.  at  Vladimir,  1218  or  1219 ; 
d.  at  Ivassimcow,  1263. — After  his  death,  he  was 
canonized ; and  in  1712,  Peter  the  Great  erected 
a monastery  on  the  spot  where  he  gained  his 
fame,  to  which,  in  1723,  he  caused  the  bones  of 
the  saint  to  be  brought  in  great  pomp.  The 
empress  Catherine  built  a superb  church  within 
the  same  monastery,  with  a magnificent  mau- 
soleum for  herself  and  her  descendants.  The 
shrine  of  the  saint  is  of  massive  silver.  Peter 
the  Great  instituted  the  order  of  St.  Alexander 
Nevskoi;  but  dying  before  he  had  named  the 
knights,  this  was  done  by  Catherine  I.  in  1725. 

Alexander  I.,  emperor  of  Russia,  was  the 
son  of  the  emperor  Paul  and  of  Maria,  daughter 
of  Prince  Eugene  of  Wurtemberg.  On  the  24th 
of  March,  1801,  Paul  was  assassinated,  not 
without  some  suspicions  that  Alexander  was 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  which  had  been 
formed  against  him,  and  which  terminated  so 
fatally  to  the  son  of  the  empress  Catherine  II. 
When  lie  ascended  the  throne,  Russia  was  en- 
gaged in  a war  with  England ; and  as  he  found 
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that  the  commerce  of  the  former  was  being 
greatly  crippled  by  the  naval  ascendancy  of  the 
British,  he  took  immediate  steps  to  endeavour  to 
reconcile  the  hostile  differences  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  Accordingly  a convention  took  place, 
and  ftn  agreement  was  sigiled  between  them  on 
the  17th  of  June,  1801.  The  unparalleled  successes 
of  Napoleon  were  then  striking  alarm  into  the 
breasts  of  most  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and 
on  the  11th  of  April,  1805,  Alexander  concluded 
an  alliance  with  England,  which  was  joined  by 
Austria  on  the  9th  of  August  following,  and  by 
Sweden  on  the  3rd  of  October;  The  lightning 
rapidity  with  which  Napoleon  conducted  his 
wars,  however,  rendered  almost  entirely  nuga- 
tory the  physical  influence  of  Russia  against 
him ; for  the  succession  of  battles  which  -were 
fought  between  the  6th  and  the  18tli  of  October 
completely  crushed  the  armies  of  Austria  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Ilussian  troops.  On  the  25th, 
Alexander  made  his  appearance  at  Berlin,  con- 
cluded a secret  convention  with  the  king  of 
Prussia,  joined  hands  with  him  at  midnight  in 
the  tomb  of  Frederick  the  Great,  whose  coffin 
he  kissed,  and  in  the  gloomy  vault  of  the  de- 
parted, the  two  sovereigns  pledged  themselves  to 
an  eternal  friendship  with  each  other.  Alexander 
now  hastened  to  join  the  emperor  of  Austria. 
On  the  2nd  of  December  the  Russian  and  Aus- 
trian troops,  commanded  in  person  by  their 
respective  emperors,  were  met  and  beaten  by 
the  -French  at  the  battle  of  Austcrlitz,  which 
was  the  cause  of  an  immediate  convention  being 
agreed  to  between  France  and  Austria,  and  the 
departure  of  Alexander  with  the  remains  of  his 
shattered  army.  In  order  to  gain  time  and  re- 
cruit his  strength,  Alexander  feigned  to  treat 
for  peace,  but  suddenly  broke  off  the  nego- 
tiations, or  failed  to  fulfil  the  conditions  which 
had  been  partially  made,  and  recommenced  hos- 
tilities. The  battles  of  Jena  and  Eylau  were 
fought  and  won  by  Napoleon,  and  on  the  14th 
of  June,  1807,  the  runted  armies  of  Russia  and 
Prussia  were  signally  defeated  at  the  destructive 
battle  of  Friedland,  and  compelled  to  fall  back 
behind  the  Niemen.  This  decisive  event  ended 
the  campaign.  On  the  21st  an  armistice  was 
arranged,  and  five  days  later,  the  emperors  of 
Russia  and  France  met  in  a tent  on  a raft  in 
the  middle  of  the  Niemen.  It  is  affirmed  that 
the  foes  became  friends,  and  on  the  7th  of  July 
following,  a treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Tilsit, 
Alexander,  in  a secret  article,  engaging  to  unite 
with  Napoleon  in  a war  against  England.  This 
treaty  converted  all  the  former  friends  of  Alex- 
ander into  enemies.  In  accordance  with  the 
plans  of  Napoleon,  on  the  24th  of  February, 
1808,  Alexander  declared  war  against  Sweden, 
and  finally,  after  much  hard  fighting,  obtained 
possession  of  Swedish  Finland.  On  the  27th  of 
September,  the  French  and  Russian  emperors 
again  met  at  Erfurt,  where  a congress  was  held 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a general 
peace;  and  although  both  Napoleon  and  Alex- 
ander united  in  proposing  terms  to  England, 
the  negotiations  proved  unsuccessful,  and  were 
broken  off  in  a few  weeks.  The  friendship  be- 
tween these  two  sovereigns  lasted  five  years, 
and  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  signed  on  the  14th  of 
October,  1809,  secured  to  Russia  the  province 
of  Eastern  Galicia,  ceded  by  Austria.  By  the 
close  of  1811  disputes  had  risen  to  such  a height 
between  the  two  emperors,  that  a rapture  be- 
came inevitable,  and  on  tho  following  19th  of 
March,  Alexanderdcclarcd  war  against  Napoloon. 
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A peace  was  concluded  with  Turkey,  with  which 
Russia  had  been  at  war,  and  by  the  25th  of  J une, 
Napoleon,  with  an  immense  army  midcr  liis 
command,  was  marching  upon  Russian  ground. 
Alexander  had  art  interview,  in  Finland,  with 
Bernadette,  the  crown-prince  of  Sweden.  The 
French  army  had  already  entered  Smolensk. 
“Should  St.  Petersburgbe  taken,"  6aidAlexander, 
“I  will  go  into  Siberia.  I will  resume  our  ancient 
customs,  and,  like  our  long-bearded  ancestors, 
will  return  anew  to  conquer  the  empire.”  “ This 
resolution,”  cried  Bemadotte,  “will  bberatc 
Europe !”  On  the  7th  of  September,  Borodino 
was  fought,  and  on  each  side  25,000  men  fell. 
On  the  14th,  Moscow  was  entered  by  the  French, 
but  only  to  find  it  a vast  pile  of  smoking  and 
flaming  ruins.  Napoleon  commenced  his  retreat, 
and  before  the  remnant  of  his  immense  army 
had  crossed  the  Niemen,  on  the  16th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  bones  of  300,000  Frenchmen  were  al- 
ready bleaching  on  the  plains  of  Russia.  Alex- 
ander had  joined  his  army  in  pursuit  of  Napo- 
leon. He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Dresden, 
fought  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  August ; atthatof 
Leipsie  on  the  18  th  of  October ; and  on  the  24th  of 
February,  1814,  met  the  king  of  Prussia  at 
Chaumont.  Here  these  two  sovereigns  bound 
themselves  by  a treaty  to  pursue  the  war 
against  France  until  it  was  successfully  closed, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  resources  of  their 
dominions.  On  the  30th  of  March  following, 
they  victoriously  entered  the  French  capital, 
Napoleon  was  deposed,  and  on  the  25th  of  J uly, 
Alexander  returned  to  his  own  capital,  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  wa3  greeted  with  every 
public  demonstration  of  joy  by  his  admiring 
subjects.  At  the  congress  of  Vienna,  opened  on 
the  3rd  of  November,  1814,  Alexander  was  recog- 
nised as  king  of  Poland,  which  country  had  for 
some  time  been  merged  in  his  dominions.  The 
escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  and  the  events 
which  followed  it,  brought  Alexander  again  to 
Paris,  where,  on  the  26th  of  September,  1815, 
he,  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  king  of 
Prussia,  affixed  their  signatures  to  an  instru- 
ment which  had  for  its  object  the  preservation 
of  universal  peace  on  Christian  principles,  and 
which  was  called  tho  Holy  Alliance.  By  the 
13th  of  December  following,  be  was  once  more 
in  his  own  capital.  With  the  banishment  of 
Napoleon,  the  great  events  which  had  marked 
the  political  career  of  Alexander  closed.  In  the 
beginning  of  1825  he  left  St.  Petersburg  on  a 
tour  through  his  southern  provinces.  After 
visiting  the  principal  towns  in  the  Crimea,  he 
arrived  at  Taganrog,  on  the  Sea  of  Azof  Here 
he  was  taken  ill  of  the  common  intermittent 
fever  of  the  country,  and  gradually  sank  into 
insensibility,  and  then  into  death,  n.  1777;  d. 
at  Taganrog,  1325.— Alexander  and  Frederick 
William,  king  of  Prussia,  visited  England  in 
1814,  and  were  received  with  the  most  tumul- 
tuous rejoicings,  and  entertained  with  truly 
magnificent  hospitality.  As  a sovereign,  he 
greatly  increased  the  happiness  of  his  people, 
promoted  their  literature,  advanced  then-  civili- 
zation, and  improved  their  institutions.  Ho 
founded  upwards  of  2000  schools  for  the  benefit 
of  the  humbler  classes,  established  204  gym- 
nasia, and  remodelled  seven  universities.  Ho 
abolished  personal  slavery,  paved  the  way  for 
the  final  emancipation  of  those  serfs  that  are 
attached  to  the  soil,  and  from  a subordinate 
rank,  raised  his  country  to  bo  one  of  the  leading 
European  powers.  At  his  death  it  was  ru- 
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mourcd  that  he  had  been  poisoned,  but  there 
was  no  foundation  for  such  a report. 

Alexander  II.,  present  emperor  of  Russia, 
is  surnamed  Nicholaewiteh,  as  the  eldest  son  of 
the  late  emperor  Nicholas.  His  mother  was  a 
sister  of  Frederick  William  IV.,  the  late  king 
of  Prussia.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
which  took  place  on  March  2,  1S55,  he  became 
autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  and  immediately 
issued  a proclamation  intimating  his  reso- 
lution to  pursue  the  plans  of  Nicholas,  and, 
if  possible,  bring  the  war  which  was  then 
raging  in  the  Crimea,  between  the  united  forces 
of  Turkey,  England,  France,  and  Sardinia,  and 
those  of  his  own  dominions,  to  a successful  ter- 
mination. In  this,  however,  he  was  doomed  to 
disappointment;  for  on  the  8th  of  September, 

' 1855,  the  allies  obtained  possession  of  Scbas- 
t topol,  the  stronghold  of  the  Crimea,  which  event 
; was  the  immediate  precursor  to  a suspension  of 
: hostilities.  Peace  was  concluded  in  the  same 
; year ; since  which  time  Alexander  has  steadily 
devoted  himself  to  the  administration  of  the 
internal  policy  of  his  extensive  dominions,  to 
t the  development  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and 
i to  the  gradual  abolition  of  serfdom,  a task  which 
c even  the  energy  of  Ills  father  recoiled  from  un- 
dertaking. u.  1818. 

Alexander  I.,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  a 
-Roman  by  birth,  and  succeeded  Evaristus  in 
-109.  He  stands  as  a martyr  and  saint  in  the 
! Roman  calendar,  d.  .119. — Platina  attributes 
t the  introduction  of  holy  water  to  this  pope. 

Alexander  II.,  Pope,  was  raised  to  the 
j papal  see  in  1061.  The  imperial  party  opposed 
this  election,  and  in  a council  held  at  Easle  pro- 
1 :ured  Cadalous,  bishop  of  Parma,  to  be  elected 
boy  the  name  of  Honorius  II.  After  a fierce 
- contest,  the  party  of  Alexander  prevailed,  and 
ill  Europe  acknowledged  him  pope.  He  car- 
r ried  the  papal  power  to  a great  height,  and 
r-most  of  the  sovereign  princes  yielded  to  his 
’ authority,  d.  1073. 

Alexander  III.,  Pope,  succeeded  Adrian  VII. 
n 1159.  There  was  a competitor  set  up  against 
■ ‘dm  by  the  emperor  Frederick  I.,  but  England 
t md  France  acknowledged  Alexander.  On  the 
i leath  of  his  opponent,  the  emperor  procured 
[ Jardinal  Guy  to  be  elected  pope,  by  the  name  of 
* Paschal  III. ; but  Alexander,  being  supported  by 
t the  Roman  clergy,  deposed  the  emperor,  and 
[.  involved  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  On 
I mis  Frederick  marched  to  Rome,  and  having 
driven  out  Alexander,  placed  his  rival  in  the 
j pontifical  chair;  but  becoming  weary  of  the 
| c°ntest,  he  acknowledged  Alexander  as  legal 
i pontiff,  d.  at  Rome,  1181.— This  pontiff  took 
part  with  Thomas  a-Beckct  in  his  quarrel  with 
Henry  II.,  and  canonized  him  after  his  assassi- 
nation. 


Alexander  IV.,  Pope,  was  raised  from  the 
oishoprie  of  Ostia  to  the  papal  throne,  in  1251. 
lie  claimed  a right  to  dispose  of  the  crown  of 
mciiy,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  the  dispute  which 
it  occasioned,  r.  1261. 

nn^LIixY''r!R.ri  y;>  Pope,  was  bom  of  such  poor 
parents  that  m his  childhood  he  was  obliged  to 
go  about  begging.  An  Italian  monk  taking  a 
ancy  to  him,  got  him  admitted  among  the 
A™!  }}  mo™.  After  studying  at  Paris,  he  ob- 
t‘lc  bishopric  of  Vicenza,  and  next  the 
irehbishopnc  ot  Milan.  Pope  Innocent  VII. 
maoohim  cardinal,  and  appointed  him  legate. 
f1  the  deposition  of  Gregory  XII.,  in  1109,  the 
Council  ol  Pisa  elected  him  pope.  n.  in  the 


island  of  Canclia;  d.  at  Bologna,  1110. — Hewa3 
a liberal  and  munificent  pontiff. 

Alexander  VI.,  Pope.  The  original  name  of 
this  pontiff  was  Roderic  Borgia,  and  his  mother 
was  sister  to  Calixtus  III.,  by  whom  he  was 
made  cardinal  in  1455.  On  the  death  of  Inno- 
cent VIII.,  he  contrived  by  his  intrigues  to  get 
himself  elected  by  the  conclave,  though  he  had 
then  four  sons  and  a daughter  by  a Roman  lady. 
His  son,  Caesar  Borgia,  was  a monster  of  wick- 
edness like  himself.  There  is  hardly  a crime  of 
which  these  profligate  wretches  have  not  been 
accused,  and  seemingly  with  justice.  At  length 
Providence  punished  them  by  the  same  means 
which  they  had  prepared  for  the  ruin  of  others. 
In  1503  the  pope  and  his  son  attempted  to 
poison  a rich  cardinal  on  account  of  his  wealth ; 
when,  by  a mistake  of  the  attendant,  they  drank 
the  wine  which  they  had  destined  for  their 
victim.  The  pope  died  almost  directly,  but 
Cresar  recovered,  and  was  killed  some  years 
after,  b.  at  Valencia,  Spain,  1431. 

Alexander  VII.,  Pope,  was  originally  called 
Fabio  Chigi.  After  passing  through  a variety 
of  offices  with  credit,  he  became  a bishop  and 
cardinal.  In  1655,  on  the  death  of  Innocent  X., 
he  was  elected  pope,  owing  to  his  affectation  of 
extraordinary  piety  and  humility,  n.  at  Siena, 
1599 ; d.  1667. — He  published,  in  1656,  a famous 
bull  against  the  Jansenists ; yet,  it  is  said,  he 
was  a liberal-minded  prelate,  and  particularly 
favourable  to  the  Protestants.  He  was  an  emi- 
nent scholar,  and  an  encourager  of  learning. 

Alexander  VIII.,  Pope,  received  several 
preferments  from  Urban  VIII.;  Innocent  X. 
created  him  a cardinal,  and  in  1689  the  college 
raised  him  to  the  papal  chair,  b.  at  Venice, 
1610;  d.  1691. 

Alexander  Polyhistor,  an  historian,  who 
was  the  slave  of  Cornelius  Lcntulus,  who  became 
his  pupil,  and  gave  him  his  freedom.  He  was 
burnt  to  death  in  his  house  at  Laurentum,  which 
so  affected  his  wife,  that  she  hanged  herself. 
Lived  80  years  b.c.— Fie  wrote  five  books  con- 
cerning Rome ; and  various  other  works  of  his, 
in  history  and  philosophy,  are  mentioned  by 
Plutarch  and  others.  Saidas  says,  that  in  his 
writings  he  mentions  a Hebrew  woman  named 
Moso,  who  was  the  author  of  the  Jewish  laws. 
All  his  works  are  lost. 

Alexander  of  iEgea,  a Peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, was  the  tutor  of  Nero,  whom  it  is  said  ho 
corrupted  by  his  instructions.  Lived  in  the  1st 
century  a.d. — He  wrote  a commentary  on  Aris- 
totle’s Meteorology. 

Alexander,  a bishop  of  Jerusalem,  celebrated 
alike  for  his  piety  and  his  sufferings,  studied 
under  Pantcenus,  and  afterwards  under  St.  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria.  Being  made  bishop  of 
Cappadocia,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  persecu- 
tion begun  by  Sevcrus,  and  remained  in  confine- 
ment.nearly  eight  years.  On  his  release  he  was 
associated  in  the  government  of  Jerusalem  with 
Narcissus,  on  whose  death  he  became  solo 
bishop;  but  in  the  reign  of  Decius  he  was  again 
imprisoned  and  cruelly  used.  Lived  in  the  3rd 
century. — He  wrote  many  letters,  which  arc  lost; 
hut  Eusebius  has  preserved  extracts  of  four.  He 
was  the  founder  of  a Library  at  Jerusalem,  spoken 
Of  by  J orome. 

Alexander,  St.,  a patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
and  a staunch  opponent  of  the  heresies  of 
Arras.  He  convened  a council  at  Nieea,  at 
which  A.rianism  was  formally  condemned,  in 
325.  He  died  in  the  following  year. 
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Alexander,  a bishop  of  Hierapolis,  who 
espoused  the  doctrine  of  Nestorius,  that  there 
were  two  different  natures  in  Christ,  wliich  he 
supported  in  the  council  of  Ephesus.  Lived  in 
the  5th  century,  and  died  hi  exile. 

Alexander,  a Roman  by  birth,  and  made 
bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1123.  He  rebuilt  the 
cathedral,  which  had  been  burnt  down,  and  en- 
larged the  revenues  of  his  see;  he  also  built  the 
castles  of  Banbury,  Sleaford,  and  Newark,  and 
founded  two  monasteries,  d.  1147. 

Alexander  of  Paris,  a French  author,  who 
wrote  a poem  on  the  Life  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  verses  of  twelve  syllables,  which 
measure  has  ever  since  been  called  Alexandrine. 
Flourished  in  the  12th  century. 

Alexander,  Noel,  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Paris,  and  author  of  an  ecclesiastical  history, 
upon  wliich  he  bestowed  great  pains,  and  which 
was  completed  in  1636.  He  was  a Dominican 
friar,  the  friend  of  both  the  Colberts,  the  younger 
of  wThom,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Rouen,  he 
aided  in  educating,  n.  at  Rouen  in  1639;  d. 


1724. 

Alexander  of  Hales,  a celebrated  English 
theologian,  known  as  the  Irrefragable  Doctor. 
He  studied  theology  in  Paris,  and  entered  the 
order  of  the  Minorite  Friars  in  1222.  His 
“ Summa  TJniversa  Theologiai,”  wwitten  by 
desire  of  Innocent  IV.,  was  ordered  by  Alex- 
ander IV.  to  be  used  by  all  students  of  theology. 
He  insists  strongly  on  the  pope’s  supremacy 
in  all  matters  spiritual  and  temporal,  d.  1245. 

Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  an  eminent  law- 
yer, who  renounced  his  profession  in  digust,  in 
consequence  of  the  corrupt  state  in  which  the 
practice  of  it  was  in  his  time.  e.  at  Naples, 
1461;  d.  about  1524.  He  wrote  a curious  book 
entitled  “ Genialium  Dierum,”  in  the  manner 
of  Aulus  Gellius’s  “ Attic  Nights.” 

Alexander,  William,  a Scotch  statesman  and 
poet,  who,  in  1613,  became  gentleman  usher  to 
Prince  Charles,  and  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  James  I.  In  1621  the  same 
monarch  gave  him  a grant  of  Nova  Scotia,  which 
lie  intended  to  colonize, and  Charles  I. afterwards 
patronized  the  scheme  by  appointing  him  lieu- 
tenant of  that  country,  and  founding  an  order  of 
knights-baronet  in  Scotland,  each  of  whom  was 
to  contribute  towards  the  settlement,  and  to 
have  a portion  of  land  for  doing  so.  The 
number  of  these  baronets  was  limited  to  150. 
Sir  William  afterwards  sold  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
French.  In  1630  he  was  created  viscount,  and 
afterwards  Earl  of  Stirling,  n.  at  Menstric, 
15S0;  d.  1640. — The  title  is  now  extinct,  the  last 
of  the  male  descendants  having  died  in  1739. 
Notwithstanding  great  facility  in  versification, 
Alexander  was  entirely  destitute  of  the  poetic 
faculty.  His  poem  entitled  “Aurora”  ivas pub- 
lished in  1604,  and  in  1607  a collection  of  his 
tragedies  appeared  in  4to. 

Alexander,  Sir  William,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
who  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
was  called  to  the  English  bar  in  1782,  appointed 
kind’s  counsel  in  1800,  master  in  chancery  1802, 
and  filled  the  office  of  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  Ex- 
chequer, 182-4-1831.  Had  the  reputation  of  being 
an  excellent  equity  lawyer,  n.  1754;  d.  1842. 

Alexander,  Solomon,  a converted  Jew,  who 
was  consecrated  first  Protestant  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem in  1811,  after  being  professor  ot  Hebrew 
in  King’s  College,  London,  n.  at  I osen,  1/ J9  ; d. 
on  amission  to  (he  Christians  of  Cairo,  Nov.  IS  la. 

Alexis  of  Piedmont,  a writer  who  was  ot  a 
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noble  family,  and  spent  fifty-seven  years  of  his 
life  in  travelling.  At  the  age  of  82  he  was  in 
Milan,  and  happening  to  see  a poor  man  expire 
under  the  hands  of  an  unskilful  surgeon,  he  was 
so  deeply  stung  by  remorse  for  not  interfering 
to  save  his  life,  that  he  renounced  the  world  and 
sought  retirement  in  a hermitage.  Lived  in  the 
16tli  century. — He  was  the  author,  of  “Medical 
Secrets,”  a work  which  was  printed  at  Basle, 
1536,  and  which  has  been  translated  into  several 
languages. 

Alexis,  or  Alexei,  Michaelowitch,  mi'- 
Jcel-o-vitch,  the  son  of  Michael,  czar  of  Russia, 
ascended  the  throne  in  1645,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen. His  reign  was  disturbed  by  foreign  and 
civil  wars.  Having  succeeded  in  quelling  do- 
mestic dissension,  he  engaged  in  a war  with 
Poland,  which  ended  by  his  acquiring  the  pro- 
vinces of  Smolensko,  Tchemigov,  and  Seweria, 
for  a sum  of  money.  He  next  entered  upon  a 
long  and  destructive  war  against  Charles  Gus- 
tavus  of  Sweden,  who  was  more  than  his  equal, 
and  compeUed  him  to  retire  within  his  own  ter- 
ritories. He  next  engaged  the  Turks,  uniting 
his  forces  with  those  of  the  king  of  Poland 
under  the  famous  John  Sobieslci,  who,  on  the 
18th  of  October,  1672,  gained  a splendid  victory 
over  the  Ottomans  at  Kaluzo.  A short  peace 
with  Turkey  was  the  result  of  this  battle ; but 
the  terms  on  which  it  was  obtained  being 
deemed  unsatisfactory  by  the  Polish  chief,  war 
was  recommenced,  and  before  it  was  again  con- 
cluded, Alexis  died.  b.  at  Moscow,  1630;  d. 
1676.— He  was  an  upright  but  severe  prince,  and 
was  the  first  who  caused  the  laws  of  Russia  to  be 
printed.  He  also  encouraged  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, paid  attention  to  the  interests  of.  com- 
merce, and  originated  those  projects  which  his 
son  Peter  the  Great  afterwards  carried  into 
execution. 

Alexis  Petrowitcit,  pe'-fro-vitch,  son  of 
Peter  the  Great,  by  Eudoxia  his  first  wife,  was 
brought  up  from  childhood  by  the  Russian 
priests, who  instilled  into  him  aU  their  barbarous 
prejudices.  Being  of  a disposition  which  seemed 
likely  to  overturn  all  the  reforms  which  his 
father  had  planned  for  the  civilization  of  his 
people,  he  was  obliged  to  sign  his  renunciation 
of  the  right  of  succession,  in  1716.  Soon  after- 
wards lie  escaped  to  Vienna,  and  put  himself 
under  the  protection  of  Charles  VI .,  who  sent 
him  first  to  Innspruck,  and  then  to  Naples.  By  a 
promise  of  forgiveness,  however,  lie  was  induced 
to  return  to  Moscow,  where  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  tried  secretly,  and  condemned  to  death. 
The  trial  was  printed  by  order  of  the  emperor. 
The  public  manifesto  asserts  that  he  died  of  an 
apoplectic  fit,  but  it  is  suspected  that  lie  was 
secretly  put  to  death,  n.  1699;  d.  1718. 

Alexis  I.,  Comxenus,  kom-ne'-mts,  who  on 
the  deposition  of  Nicepliorus,  in  1081,  was  chosen 
emperor  of  the  East  by  the  troops.  The  greatest 
part  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  wars  with  the 
Turks,  Scythians,  and  other  powers,  n.  at  Con- 
stantinople, 1048;  d.  1118.— He  was  a vigilant 
prince,  well  versed  in  the  art  of  government, 
and  attentive  to  the  interests  of  his  people.  Ho 
was  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Anna  Comnena, 
who,  in  the  “Alcxiad,”  the  history  of  her  father's 
reign,  has  drawn  his  character  in  the  most  nat- 
tering colours.  The  first  crusaders,  roused  to 
action  by  the  preaching  or  Peter  the  Hermit, 
passed  through  his  dominions  during  his  reign. 

Alexis  II.  Comnenus,  surnamed  PoRrnvRO- 
Geniius,  por'-fi-ro-gcn'-e-t us,  was  the  son  of 
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' Michael  Comnenus,  -whom  he  succeeded  in  1180, 
under  the  care  of  the  empress  Maria, his  mother. 
Her  conduct  gave  offence  to  the  nobility,  and  at 
length  an  open  insurrection  occurred,  headed  by 
' Andronicus  Comnenus,  who  took  Constantinople 
in  1183,  imprisoned  the  empress,  and  compelled 
■ the  young  emperor  to  admit  him  as  his  associate 
in  the  empire.  In  the  following  year,  however, 

. Andronicus  caused  Alexis  to  be  strangled. 

Alexis  III.  (Angelus),  emperor  of  the  East, 
deposed  his  brother  Isaac,  and  threw  him  into 
prison,  where  he  was  deprived  of  his  sight. 
Alexis,  the  son  of  Isaac,  prevailed  on  the  French 
- and  Venetians  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his  father. 
A large  army  besieged  Constantinople  in  1203, 
and  the  usurper  fled  with  his  treasure  to  Thrace. 
The  people  then  released  Isaac,  and  placed  him 
on  the  throne.  Alexis  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Theodore  Lascaris,  who  put  out  his  eyes,  and 
. confined  him  in  a monastery,  where  he  died. 

Alexis  IV.,  after  the  flight  of  his  uncle,  was 
associated  with  his  father  Isaac  in  the  govem- 
• ment.  lie  was  deposed  and  put  to  death  by  the 
eople,  for  endeavouring  to  raise  heavy  contri- 
utions  to  pay  his  allies,  and  to  bring  the  Eastern 
i empire  under  the  authority  of  the  pope.  d.  1204. 

Alexis  V.  (Ducas),  called  Murtzuflle,  from  his 
black,  heavy  eyebrows,  on  the  murder  of  the  last- 
i mentioned  emperor,  was  raised  to  the  throne. 
The  Latins,  however,  laid  siege  to  Constan- 
t tinople,  and  pressed  it  so  closely,  that  Murtzuflle 
i was  obliged  to  escape  by  night.  He  was  deprived 
i of  his  eyes  by  his  father-in-law,  to  whom  he  fled 
1 for  refuge ; and,  after  rambling  about  as  a men- 
i dicaut,  was  seized  by  the  Latins,  who  east  him 
: from  the  top  of  Theodosius’s  Pillar,  when  ho 
t was  dashed  to  pieces.  Assumed  the  govern- 
i ment  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  1204. 

Alexis,  a native  of  Piedmont,  but  whose  real 
r name  is  said  to  have  been  Rosallo,  wrote  what 
1 he  called  a “Book  of  Secrets,”  which  was  printed 
i in  Basle  in  1536,  was  translated  into  several 
1 Europeanlanguages,  and  was  longapopular  work. 

Alexis  del  Aeco,  a-laix'-es  dail-ar'-ko,  a cele- 
! brated  deaf  and  dumb  Spanish  portrait-painter. 

. b.  at  Madrid,  1625;  d.  1700. 

Aleyn,  Charles,  a-lain',  an  English  poet,  who 
wrote  two  pieces  on  the  battles  of  Cressy  and 
Poicticrs,  and  some  other  effusions,  d.  1640. 

Alfa.no,  Orazio,  al-fa'-no,  an  Italian  painter, 
and  great  imitator  of  Raphael,  for  whose  work 
some  of  his  pieces  have  been  mistaken,  b.  1530; 
d.  1583. 

Alfaeabi,  al-far-a'-be,  an  eastern  philoso- 
pher, who  after  studying  at  Bagdad,  and  tra- 
1 veiling  to  perfect  his  knowledge,  settled  at 
Damascus,  where  he  was  cordially  welcomed  by 
the  sovereign,  who  gave  him  a pension,  which 
he  enjoyed  till  his  death.  Here  Alfarabi  lived 
an  austere  life,  and  wrote  many  works,  and  is 
particularly  worthy  of  notice  as  being  the  first 
person  who  compiled  an  encyclopedia,  in  which 
he  gave  definitions  and  explanations  of  all  the 
arts  and  sciences.  There  is  a copy  in  MS.  in  the 
library  of  theEscurial.  He  also  wrote  a treatise 
on  music,  b.  in  Transoxiana;  d.  950  a.d. 

Alfaro  y Gomez,  Juan  de,  al'-fa-ro  e go'-mez, 
a Spanish  artist  who  studied  under  Velasquez, 
whose  style  he  partly  followed,  but  adopted  that 
ol  Vandyck  in  his  portraits.  His  personal  history 
is  melancholy.  He  had  attached  himself  to  the 
admiral  of  Castille,  and  suffered  much  during  the 
latter’s  disgrace  and  imprisonment.  Receiving  a 
aught  from  his  patron  on  going  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  release,  the  artist  died  of  a broken 
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heart  in  a few  days.  In  Alfaro,  Spain  lost  one 
of  her  best  artists  at  the  early  age  of  40.  b.1640; 
d.  1680. 

Alfenus  Vaeus,  Publius,  al-fe'-nus  vair'-us, 
a Roman  jurist,  who,  from  being  a shoemaker, 
became  an  advocate,  and  at  length  consul.  He 
wrote  forty  books  of  digests,  and  some  collec- 
tions, cited  by  Aulus  Gellius.  Horace  mentions 
him  in  his  third  satire,  and  Virgil  speaks  of  has 
conduct  towards  him  with  gratitude,  b.  at 
Cremona.  Lived  in  the  1st  century  b.c. — There 
is  another  of  this  name,  who  was  captain  of  the 
guards  to  Vitellius. 

Alfergany,  Mohammed,  al-fer-gan'-y,  an 
Arabian,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Caliph 
Almamoun,  was  distinguished  as  an  astronomer, 
and  was  named  “ the  Calculator,”  from  his  skill 
at  computation.  He  wrote  some  works  on  astro- 
nomy, on  dials,  and  the  use  of  the  astrolabe.  He 
is  not  remarkable  for  originality,  d.  about  820. 

Alfieri,  Vittoria,  vee-tor' -e-o  al'-fe-air'-e,  a 
celebrated  poet, sprung  from  a wealthy  and  noble 
Italian  family.  He  lost  his  father  when  a child, 
and  his  mother  having  married  again,  he  was 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  and 
at  the  age  of  13  was  admitted  a student  of  phi- 
losophy at  the  university  of  Turin.  At  14  he 
became  master  of  his  own  income,  entered  the 
army,  and  at  17  commenced  his  travels  under 
the  escort  of  an  English  Roman  Catholic  tutor. 
He  visited  France,  England,  and  Holland,  and 
then  returned  to  Italy  and  took  up  his  abode 
first  at  Siena,  and  then  at  Florence.  Here  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  wife  of  Charles 
Edward  Stuart,  known  as  the  Young  Pretender, 
and  upon  whom  the  affections  of  his  heart  were 
fixed  for  ever  afterwards.  On  the  death  of  that 
lady’s  husband,  it  is  said  that  he  privately  mar- 
ried her,  although  she  continued  to  retain  the 
title  of  countess  of  Albany.  With  the  exception 
of  a brief  interval,  when  he  resided  in  France 
with  the  countess,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  Florence,  devoting  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  time  to  study,  b.  at  Asti,  Piedmont,  1749 ; 
d.  at  Florence,  1803. — The  early  years  of  Alfieri 
were  given  to  dissipation,  and  not  till  1773  did 
he  commence  writing  with  a view  to  public 
fame.  By  1782  he  had  completed  fourteen  tra- 
gedies, which  are  wonderfully  effective  in 
operating  upon  the  passions  of  an  Italian  au- 
dience. His  “ Saul  ” and  his  “ Filipo  ” are 
considered  the  finest  of  his  productions.  (See 
Albany,  Countess  of.) 

Alford,  Rev.  Henry,  B.D.,  al'-furd,  Biblical 
critic  and  poet,  is  a native  of  London,  where  he 
was  born  in  1810.  He  was  educated  at  the  gram- 
mar-school of  Ilminster,  in  Somersetshire,  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  the  friend 
and  schoolfellow  of  Macaulay,  Hartley  Coleridge, 
Mackworth  Praed,  and  Sydney  Walker.  Ilis 
parents  were  in  good  circumstances,  so  that  his 
predilection  for  literature  and  poetry  was  not 
the  result  of  necessity,  but  of  choice.  In  1831, 
he  published  at  Cambridge  a volume  entitled 
“ Poems  and  Poetical  Fragments ;”  and  in  1836, 
“The  School  of  the  Heart,  and  other  Poems,” 
in  2 vols.  In  1834,  he  was  elected  a fellow  of 
his  college,  having  previously  entered  the 
church, and  from  1835  to  1853, held  the  benefice  of 
Wymeswold,  Leicestershire ; in  1341-2  he  was 
Hulscan  lecturer  at  Cambridge,  when  he  published 
“ Chapters  on  the  Poets  of  Greece,”  and  at  tho 
same  time  was  examiner  in  logic  and  natural 
philosophy  at  the  London  University.  In  1844, 
Mr.  Alford  published  the  first,  and  in  1852  tho 
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second,  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; from  1853  to  1857  lie  was  minister  of 
Quebec-strect  chapel,  where  lie  enjoyed  a high 
reputation  l'or  eloquence.  In  1857  he  was  ap- 
pointed dean  of  Canterbury. 

Alfred  me  Gi:eat  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Ethelwolf,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  Osburga, 
daughter  of  Oslac  the  Goth,  who  inherited  the 
blood  of  the  sub-kings  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  At 
the  age  of  five  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  Pope 
Leo  IV.  anointed  him  with  the  royal  miction. 
Ethelwolf  died  in  857,  leaving  his  dominions  to 
Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert,  and  his  personal  estate 
to  his  younger  sons,  Ethelred  and  Alfred.  Ethel- 
bald  did  not  long  survive  his  father,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Ethelbert;  but  he  dying  in  S66,  left 
the  throne  to  Ethelred,  who  made  Alfred  his 
prime-minister  and  general  of  his  armies.  Ethel- 
red dying  in  871,  from  a wound  which  he  received 
from  the  Danes  at  the  battle  of  Mertune, — pro- 
bably Merton,  near  Reading, — Alfred  found  him- 
self, at  the  age  of  22,  the  monarch  of  a distracted 
kingdom.  After  several  unfortunate  actions 
with  the  Danes,  he  disbanded  his  followers  and 
wandered  about  the  woods,  and  finally  found 
shelter  hi  the  cottage  of  a herdsman  named 
Denulf,  at  Athelney,  hi  Somersetshire.  In  this 
retreat  he  remained  about  five  months,  when  he 
received  information  that  Odun,  earl  of  Devon, 
had  obtained  a victory  over  the  Danes,  in  Devon- 
shire, and  had  taken  their  magical  standard. 
On  this,  Alfred  is  said  to  have  disguised  himself 
as  a harper,  and  obtained  admission  to  the 
Danish  camp,  where  his  skill  was  so  much  ad- 
mired that  he  was  retained  a considerable  time, 
and  was  admitted  to  play  before  King  Gorm,  or 
Guthrun,  and  his  chiefs.  Having  gained  a 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  camp,  Alfred 
directed  his  nobles  to  collect  their  vassals,  and 
to  meet  him  at  Selwood,  in  Wiltshire,  which  was 
done  so  secretly  that  the  Danes  were  surprised 
at  Eddington,  and  completely  defeated.  This  was 
in  M ay,  878.  After  the  victory  Alfred  behaved 
with  great  magnanimity  to  his  foes,  giving  up 
the  kingdom  of  the  East  Angles  to  those  of  the 
Danes  who  embraced  the  Christian  religion.  His 
success  now  enabled  him  to  put  his  kingdom 
into  a state  of  defence,  and  to  increase  his  navy. 
Having  recovered  London,  which  had  been  taken 
by  the  Danes,  the  whole  country  seemed  to  ac- 
quire a new  life  under  his  vigorous  administra- 
tion. After  the  repose  of  a few  years,  an  immense 
number  of  Danish  forces  landed  in  Kent;  on 
which  those  who  were  settled  in  Northumber- 
land broke  their  treaty,  and,  fitting  out  two  fleets, 
sailed  round  the  coast,  and  committed  great 
ravages.  They  were,  however,  soon  defeated  by 
Alfred,  who  caused  several  of  their  leaders  to  be 
executed  at  Winchester  as  an  example.  Thus 
by  his  energy,  activity,  bravery,  and  wisdom,  did 
he  secure  the  peace  of  his  dominions,  and  strike 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  liis  enemies,  leaving  the 
country  in  a very  different  condition,  as  to  . its 
internal  safety  and  prosperity,  from  that  in  which 
lie  found  it.  n.  at  Wantage,  in  Uerkshire,  849 ; n. 
900. — There  is,  perhaps,  no  prince  who  has  had 
the  surname  of  “Great”  given  him  with  more 
universal  consent  than  Alfred.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  Engaged  in  66  battles  by  sea  and  land,  al- 
though his  valour  as  a warrior  has  excited  less 
admiration  than  his  wisdom  as  a legislator.  He 
composed  a body  of  statutes,  instituted  trial 
by  jury,  and  divided  the  kingdom  into  shires  and 
tithings.  He  was  so  exact  in  his  government 
that  robbery  was  unheard  of,  and  valuable  goods 
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might  be  left  on  the  high-road  without  danger. 
He  also  formed  a parliament,  which  met  in 
London  twice  a year.  There  was  so  little  learn- 
ing in  his  time,  that  from  the  Thames  to  the 
Humber  hardly  a man  could  be  found  who  un- 
derstood Latin.  To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  he 
invited  learned  men  from  all  parts,  and  endowed 
schools  throughout  his  kingdom;  and  if  indeed 
he  was  not  the  founder  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  he  raised  it  to  a reputation  which  it  had 
never  before  enjoyed.  Among  other  acts  of 
munificence  to  that  seat  of  learning,  he  founded 
University  College.  He  was  himself  a learned 
prince,  composed  several  works,  and  translated 
others  from  the  Lathi.  He  divided  the  twenty- 
four  hours  into  three  equal  parts;  one  he 
devoted  to  the  service  of  God,  another  to 
public  affairs,  and  the  third  to  rest  and  re- 
freshment. To  Alfred,  also,  England  is  indebted 
for  the  foundation  of  her  navy.  In  private 
life  he  was  benevolent,  pious,’  cheerful,  and 
affable ; and  his  deportment  was  both  dignified 
and  engaging.  Several  of  the  romantic  incidents 
of  his  eventful  life  have  suggested  subjects  for 
the  historical  painter : one  of  the  best  known  of 
these  is  his  allowing  the  cakes  to  bum  whilst 
making  his  arrows  in  the  cottage  of  the  herds- 
man, during  his  obscurity  at  Athelney.  “You 
can  eat  the  cakes  fast  enough,  though  you  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  look  after  them,”  was 
the  rebuke  which  the  herdsman’s  angry  wife 
gave  on  this  occasion  to  the  disguised  monarch 
for  his  want  of  vigilance.  (See  Pearson’s  “ Early 
and  Middle  Ages  of  England,”  &c.) 

Alfred,  the  son  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  by 
Emma,  daughter  of  Richard  1 .,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy. The  ravages  of  the  Danes  induced  his 
father  to  send  him  with  his  brother,  afterwards 
Edward  the  Confessor,  to  Normandy,  where 
they  were  educated.  On  the  death  of  Canute, 
he  landed  hi  England  with  a chosen  band  of 
Normans,  and  would  have  succeeded  in  de- 
throning Harold,  surnamed  “Harefoot,”  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  treachery  of  Earl  Godwin. 
Alfred  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his  eyes  were 
put  out;  after  which  he  was  confined  in  the 
monastery  at  Ely,  where  he  died,  or,  as  some 
say,  was  murdered,  about  1037.  n.  1003. 

Alfred  Ernest  Albert,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, second  son  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Vic- 
toria and  the  late  Prince  Consort,  was  bom  at 
Windsor  Castle,  April  6,  1814.  Having  decided 
to  enter  the  navy,  he  passed  his  examination  as 
a naval  cadet  in  1858,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  Euryahis.  In  December  1862  the  Greeks 
wished  to  place  him  on  the  throne  of  their 
country,  which  he  declined.  In  1866  he  was 
created  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  took  his  scat 
in  the  House  of  Lords  : in  the  same  year  he  was 
sworn  in  as  Master  of  the  Trinity  House.  In 
1867  he  left  England  in  the  Galatea  on  a voyage 
round  the  world,  visiting  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Australia,  &c.  On  March  13,  1S68,  at  the 
Sailors’  Home  picnic,  near  Sydney,  a Fenian, 
named  0’Earrel],shot  him  in  the  back,  inflicting 
a severe  wound.  On  his  recovery  the  Duke  re- 
turned to  England,  and  was  warmly  welcomed. 

Algardi,  Alexander,  al-gar'-de,  an  Italian 
architect  and  sculptor,  was  the  son  of  a silk- 
mercer.  He  studied  under  Louis  Caracci,  and  ex- 
ecuted many  fine  works ; amongst  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  Attila,  which  is  the  largest  alto- 
relievo  in  the  world,  and  is  in  St.  Peters  church 
or  the  Vatican  at  Home.  n.  at  Bologna ; n.  at 
Romo,  1654.— As  a sculptor,  Algardi  ranks 
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among  the  first  of  the  modems.  In  infantile 
representation  Iris  excellence  was  great. 

Algarotti,  Francis,  al'-ga-rol'-e,  an  Italian 
author,  who  received  a liberal  education,  and 
after  visiting  different  countries,  was  made  by 
Irederick,  king  of  Prussia,  chevalier  of  the 
Order  of  Merit,  created  a count,  and  appointed 
chamberlain.  The  king  of  Poland  also  highly 
esteemed  him,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  title 
of  privy  counsellor  of  the  affairs  of  war.  b.  at 
Venice,  1712;  d.  at  Pisa,  1764. — His  works  were 
published  in  Italian  at  Leghorn,  1765,  and  after- 
wards translated  into  French.  Algarotti  was  a 
man  of  lively,  but  superficial  genius;  and 
though  his  writings  show  a taste  for  the  fine 
- arts,  they  convey  little  information. 

Alger,  al’-jai,  a learned  French  ecclesiastic, 

■ who  lived  in  the  11th  and  12tli  centuries,  and 
wrote  several  books  on  religious  subjects,  some 
of  which  are  lost.  He  was  a native  of  Liege, 

1 where  he  was  deacon  of  the  church ; but  ulti- 
: mately  he  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Cluny, 
and  died  there  in  1131, 

Ai.gualib  - 15 1 li, Air,  al-ga'-leeb-bil-la,  called 
A.l-ahmar,  first  Moorish  king  of  Granada,  was 
i bom  in  1195,  and  died  1273,  after  having  reigned 
-12  years,  and  consolidated  his  kingdom,  which 

■ be  formed  on  the  decay  of  the  Alruohadean 
: empire  in  Spain.  He  was  the  patron  of  leani- 
ng, arts,  and  manufactures,  and  adorned  Gra- 
rada  in  a style  suited  to  the  metropolis  of  a 
jowerful  and  prosperous  country.  The  cele- 
brated palace  of  the  Alhambra  was  begun  by 
rim;  and  the  dynasty  he  founded  reigned  for 
avo  centuries,  and  was  finally  subverted  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  1492. 

Alghazzal,  commonly  called  Algazel,  cil'- 
a famous  Arabian  philosopher  and 
iivine,  who  was  teacher  of  theology  at  Bagdad, 
md  afterwards  retired  to  Mecca,  where  for  seve- 
ai  years  he  led  a monastic  and  studious  life.  He 
' : yas  a very  voluminous  writer,  and  attempted  to 
orm  a system  of  Mahometan  theology  on  a phi- 
osophical  basis.  In  this  he  was  unsuccessful,  as 
ic  gave  great  offence  to  the  orthodox  Mussul- 
nans,  and  also  came  into  collision  with  the  fol- 
owers  of  Aristotle.  His  principal  work  was 
•■ntitled  “The  Destruction  of  the  Philoso- 
phers,” in  which  he  argued  that  there  was  no 
'Crtamty  in  the  doctrines  of  philosophy,  and 
hat  men  must  always  take  refuge  in  religious 
aith.  He  was  born  at  Tfis,  in  Khorasan,  in 
1 i9o8;  and  d.  at  Bagdad  in  1111  a.d. 

h LGHisr,  al-ge  -ge,  a name  common  to  several 
..talians  of  note: — 1.  Francesco,  a musician  of 
Jrescia,  who  composed  two  operas  which  had 
considerable  success,  n.  1666;  n.  1733.— 2. 
■aleazzo,  an  architect,  who  designed  a palace 
orr™  duke  of  Ferrara,  and  wrote  a work  on 
architecture,  lived  in  the  16th  century. 

o.  iommaso,  a distinguished  surgeon,  and  par- 
lcularly  lamous  as  a lilhotomist.  n.  at  Flo- 
unce 1609;  d.  1713. 

al-hai'-zen,  an  Arabian  philosopher 
)>  the  11th  century,  was  bom  at  Bassorn,  which 
^°.?k,foF  kgypt,  to  which  one  of  the  Fati- 
mte  Caliphs  invited  him.  Here  he  attempted  to 
orm  a system  by  which  the  alternate  overflow- 
decrease  of  the  Nile  might  be  regulated 

t ;«  »n"i ri‘^  ed'  i In  tWs>  however,  he  failed,  and 
t is  said  feigned  madness  in  order  to  avert  the 
on  sequences  of  his  failure.  But  his  chief  dis- 
I8  de"vcd  from  his  discoveries  in  the 
citnee  of  optics,  and  from  his  explanation  of 
.axious  natural  phenomena  which  had  previ- 


ously puzzled  the  learned.  He  was  an  original 
thinker  and  bold  experimenter,  and  his  contri- 
butions to  scientific  knowledge  arc  commemo- 
rated in  glowing  terms  by  M.  Bailly  in  his  his- 
tory of  astronomy.  x>.  at  Cairo,  1038. 

Am,  a'-le,  the  cousin  and  son-in-law  of  Ma- 
homet, whom  he  was  to  have  succeeded ; but 
being  successfully  opposed  by  Omar  andOthman, 
he  raised  a sect  of  his  own,  and  gained  many 
followers.  On  the  death  ofOthman  he  was  de- 
clared caliph  in  655,  but  was  assassinated  in  a 
mosque,  a.d.  669. — He  had  nine  wives,  by  whom 
he  had  fourteen  sons  and  eighteen  daughters. 

Ali  Beg,  a'-le-beg,  a Pole,  wffio  became  first 
dragoman  or  interpreter  to  the  grand  seignior 
of  Turkey.  He  ivas  taken  prisoner  by  the  Tar- 
tars wdicn  a child,  and  sold  to  the  Turks,  and 
■was  brought  up  in  the  Mahometan  faith,  d. 
1675. — He  understood  English,  and  translated 
the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
all  the  Bible,  into  the  Turkish  language.  His 
greatest  work  is  a book  on  the  liturgy  of  the 
Turks,  their  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  &c.,  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Dr.  Smith. 

Ali  Bey,  a'-le  bai,  a Circassian  adventurer, 
who  when  young  wras  taken  by  robbers  and 
conveyed  to  Cairo,  where  he  wras  bought  by 
Ibrahim,  an  officer  in  the  army,  who  en- 
tered him  among  the  Mamelukes.  For  his  gal- 
lantry against  the  Arabs  he  wras  created  a bey. 
In  1753  his  patron  wras  murdered  by  a party 
headed  by  a person  also  called  Ibrahim,  a Cir- 
cassian. In  1763  Ali  had  attained  not  only 
high  rank,  but  considerable  power  in  the  state, 
and  soon  after  slew  Ibrahim,  to  revenge  the 
murder  of  his  patron.  This  raised  against  him 
numerous  enemies,  who  obliged  him  to  fly  to 
Acre,  where  he  was  protected  by  the  sheik 
Dalier.  In  170G  he  was  recalled  by  the  people, 
and,  after  revenging  himself  upon  his  enemies, 
he  declared  war  against  the  Arabs,  and  by  the 
success  of  his  achievements  encircled  his  name 
with  renown.  Having  now  risen  to  be  the  head 
of  the  government,  Egypt  under  his  rule  began 
to  revive;  agriculture  flourished,  and  the  coun- 
try seemed  to  bid  fair  to  recover  its  former 
splendour.  In  1768  war  broke  out  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  and  Ali  sent  12,000  men  to 
serve  in  the  Ottoman  army.  His  enemies  re- 
ported at  Constantinople  that  these  troops  wTero 
designed  to  assist  the  Russians  ; in  consequence 
of  which  a capigi,  and  four  attendants,  were 
sent  to  take  off  his  head.  Ali  being  informed  of 
this,  seized  these  messengers  of  death  and 
handed  them  over  to  the  fate  designed  for 
himself.  He  then  declared  war  against  the 
Porte,  and  for  a time  preserved  his  indepen- 
dence, and  obtained  several  advantages.  At  last 
his  principal  commanders  revolted  with  their 
troops,  and  in  a battle  which  took  place  betw'cen 
Ali  and  the  forces  of  one  of  his  chief  Mame- 
lukes, he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  died  of  his 
wounds  in  1773.  b.  in  Circassia,  1728. — The 
object  of  Ali  was  to  endeavour  to  re-establish 
the  independence  of  Egypt ; to  resuscitate  somo 
of  its  long-gone  grandeur;  and  had  he  been 
supported  by  a similar  spirit  of  energy  in 
his  people,  Egypt  might  once  again  havo  taken 
a prominent  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
modern  world. 

Ali,  Hyder.  (See  Hyder  Ali  Khan.) 

Ali  Pacha,  a'-le  •pash aw',  or  pa'-sha,  an  Al- 
banian chief,  who  in  his  fourteenth  year  was 
secured  in  the  inheritance  of  his  father’s  estates 
by  the  cruelty  of  his  mother,  from  whom  he  seems 
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to  have  inherited  the  ferocity  by  which  he  was 
actuated  in  many  of  the  deeds  he  perpetrated  in 
winning’  his  way  to  wealth  and  power.  13orn 
amongst  a community  of  robbers,  his  early  lile 
was  passed  amid  scenes  of  continual  vicissitude 
and  the  most  daring  and  dangerous  adventure ; 
but  whilst  he  was  distinguishing  himself  by 
his  bravery,  he  was  at  the  same  time  accumu- 
lating riches  and  gathering  power.  At  length 
he  was  enabled,  by  intriguing  at  Constanti- 
nople, to  obtain  the  secret  commission  which 
enabled  him  to  execute  the  sentence  ol  death 
against  Selim,  pasha  of  Dclvino.  He  was  then 
appointed  lieutenant  to  the  new  derwend  pasha 
of  Eoumili,  in  which  his  conduct  was  marked 
by  great  rapacity,  even  among  the  klephtis,  or 
robbers,  with  whom  he  was  leagued  m SPP“- 
ating  all  that  came  within  his  reach.  Ine 
country  now  swarmed  with  marauders.  His 
piwer  grew  with  his  increasing  riches ; but  the 
Porte  was  dissatisfied,  and  the  derwend  pasha 
was  recalled  and  decapitated.  All,  although 
summoned  to  the  capital,  was  too  wary  to  be 
caught.  He  bribed  the  divan,  remained  where 
he  was,  and  avoided  the  loss  of  his  head.  All 
soon  afterwards  managed  to  make  his  peace 
with  the  Porte,  and  successively  became  pasha 
of  Tricala,  in  Thessaly,  then  derwend  pasha  of 
Roumili,  when  he,  from  being  a robber  himself, 
ra'sed  a body  of  4,000  Albanians,  and  gained 
additional  favour  with  the  Porte  by  clearing  the 
country  of  the  depredators  by  whom  it  was  ni- 
tested  He  next  took  Jannina,  the  capital  of 
southern  Albania,  or  Epirus,  usurped  the  pa- 
shalic,  got  himself  confirmed  in  it,  and  began 
vigorously  to  extend  his  territories,  these 
finally  embraced  all  Epirus,  and  extended  into 
Acarnania  and  TEtolia,  or  Western  Greece.  lie 
attacked  and  defeated  the  Suliotcs,  and  executed 
upon  them  the  most  dreadful  vengoance  for  the 
bravery  with  which  they  had  resisted  Ins  efforts 
to  conquer  them.  He  reduced  many  of  the 
towns  on  the  Gulf  of  Arta  and  the  of  the 
Adriatic:  penetrated,  on  the  north,  Albania 
proper ; intrigued  for  and  obtained  the  paslialic 
of  Herat;  seized  the  government  of  Ochrida,  in 
Upper  Albania;  attacked,  by  order  of  the 
Porte,  the  pasha  of  Scutari,  or  Skodra ; defeated 
him,  and  then  appropriated  his  territories.  At 
all  these  daring  acts  the  Porte  was  compelled  to 
connive,  and  Ali  was  even  appointed  inspector 
of  the  principal  division  of  the  empire,  with  a 
residence  at  Monastir,  and  an  army  of  24,000 
He  subsequently  became  a vizier,  or 


pasha  with  three  tails' but  by  his  intriguing  and 
treacherous  disposition  he  finally  roused  the  ire 
of  the  sultan,  who  had  him  excommunicated, 
and  commanded  all  the  pashas  of  European 
Turkey  to  march  against  him.  All  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  stronghold  m Jannina,  and 
;,n  a promise  of  pardon  surrendered  himself  to 
the  Porte.  The  treachery  by  which  so  many  of 
the  deeds  of  his  own  life  had  been  distinguished 
now  fell  upon  himself.  He  was  betrayed  and 
murdered.  His  head  was  transported  to  Con- 
Ktantinople,  where,  upon  the  gate  of  the 
seraglio,  it  was  stuck  and  exhibited  to  the  gaze 
of  the  populace,  u.  at  lepclen,  17o0,  d.  IS--.. 

Ali  had  three  sons,  who  shared  Ins  late;  and 

whatever  regret  might  be  felt  for  them,  there 

was  none  on  bis  behalf.  Lord  Byron  visited  nm 

in  his  fortress  at  Tepelm.  and  thus  sings  of  linn 
in  the  second  canto  of  Childc  Iteiold. 

“ He  pass’d  bleak  Pindus,  Aclicrusia  s lake, 

And  left  the  primal  city  of  the  land, 
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And  onwards  did  his  further  journey  take. 

To  greet  Albania’s  chief,  whose  dread  com- 
mand 

Is  lawless  law.”  , . ,, 

The  lineaments  of  Ali,  however,  did  not,  m the 
noble  poet’s  opinion,  indicate  the  ensanguined 
ferocity  which  characterized  his  disposition. 
Notwithstanding  that  he  was  a man  of  “ war 
and  woes,”  and  that  crimes  had  “ marked  him 
with  a tiger’s  tooth,” — 

Yet  in  his  lineaments  ye  cannot  trace,— 

While  gentleness  her  milder  radiance  throws 
Along  that  aged,  venerable  face,— 

The  deeds  that  lurk  beneath,  and  stain  him 
with  disgrace  1” 

Alibkandi,  Girolamo,  a-le-bran'-ae,  a Sicilian 
painter,  who  was  a pupil  of  Leonardo  da  \ inei, 
whom  he  closely  imitated.  His  works  arc  mostly 
in  the  churches  of  Messina,  his  native  town, 
n.  1470;  d.  1524. 

Alienus  Cjecina,  ai-le-e  -mis  te-si  -no,  a 
qutestor  in  Bceotia,  appointed  by  Gallia  to  the 
command  of  a legion  in  Germany.  The  empe- 
ror disgraced  him  for  his  bad  conduct,  and  lie 
then  raised  commotions  in  the  empire,  about  the 
middle  of  the  1st  century.  . 

Alimentus,  til' -e-men' -tus,  an  historian  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  who  wrote  in  Greek  an  ac- 
count of  Hannibal,  besides  a treatise  on  military 
matters.  , 

Alison,  Archibald,  al'-e-sun,  a clergyman, 
whose  father  was  a magistrate  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  and  who  educated  his  son  for  the 
church.  After  receiving  several  preferments,  lie 
finally  became  the  senior  clergyman  of  the  epis- 
copal chapel  in  the  Cowgate,  Edinburgh,  the 
congregation  of  which  subsequently  removed  to 
a new  Gothic  structure  which  they  erected  in 
York  Place,  where  Mr.  Alison  continued  to 
officiate, until  increasing infirmity  compelled  him 
to  relinquish  his  public  duties,  b.  in  Edin- 
burgh, 1757  ; d.  1839— Mr.  Alison  is  best  known 
by  his  “ Essays  on  Taste,”  which  attained  no 
great  degree  of  popularity  till  the  appearance  of 
a second  edition,  when  an  elegant  and  able  cri- 
tique by  the  late  Lord  Jeffrey,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh  Kevicw,”  brought  them  prominently  into 
notice.  They  then  enjoyed  a brief  popularity, 
but  are  now  little  read. 

Alison,  Sir  Archibald,  Bart.,  son  of  tho 
above,  was  born  in  Shropshire,  while  lus  father 
officiated  as  vicar  of  Kcnlcy,  in  that  county.  In 
1S09  his  father  removed  to  Edinburgh,  whither 
he  brought  liis  son,  who  received  Ins  education 
in  the  schools  and  university  of  that  cit} , ana  in 
1814  was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar  as  an  advo- 
cate. His  literary  predilections  stimu  ated  him 
to  become  a contributor  to  periodical  publica- 
tions; and  although  his  first  appearance  m the 
world  of  letters  was  as  a writer  on  the  cri- 
minal law  of  Scotland,  he  achieved  little  cele- 
brity until  the  appearance  of  lus  “ History  of 
Europe  from  the  Commencement  of  the  r rcnch 
Kevolution  in  1789  to  the  Restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  in  1315,”  the  first  volume  of  which 
was  published  in  1839.  This  work  lias  been 
continued  as  the  “History  of  Europe  from  tho 
Pall  of  Napoleon  in  1815,  to  the  Accession  ot 
Louis  Napoleon  in  1852.”  Although  it  is  very 
diffuse  iu  some  parts,  still  its  comprehensive 
grasp,  and  the  evident  endeavour  to  give,  as 
far  as  possible,  an  impartial  narrative  of  events, 
coupled  with  the  fervour  and  animation  of  style 
which  pervade  it,  have  procured  lor  Sir  Archi- 
bald’s “History”  a high  degrecof  popularfavour. 
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It  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  Eu- 
ropean, and  into  some  of  the  Eastern  lan- 
guages. In  1828,  Mr.  Alison  was  appointed 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Lanark,,  and  on  the  for- 
mation of  the  Derby  ministry  in  1852,  was 
created  a baronet.  In  1851  he  was  elected  lord- 
rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  in  1853 
had  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.C.L.  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  Besides 
his  “History,”  Sir  Archibald  Alison  has  written 
a “Life  of  Marlborough,”  “Historical,  Poli- 
tical, and  Miscellaneous  Essays,”  which  ori- 
ginally appeared  in  “ Blackwood’s  Magazine,” 
two  volumes  on  the  “Principles  of  Popula- 
tion,” and  other  works,  b.  1792;  d.  1S63. 

Alison,  William  Pulteney,  M.D.,  brother  of 
Sir  Archibald,  a distinguished  physician,  and 
professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  and  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  He  was  a voluminous 
writer  on  medical  subjects,  and  contributed  nu- 
merous articles  to  the  medical  periodicals  of 
Edinburgh  and  London.  He  was  likewise  emi- 
nent for  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition  and 
his  numerous  charities ; while  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a large  practice,  and  perhaps  the  most  popular 
consulting  physician  of  his  day  in  Edinburgh, 
he  was  ever  more  ready  to  attend  the  calls  of  the 
poor  than  of  the  rich.  In  consequence  of  this, 
he  did  not  amass  riches,  but  lived  comparatively 
poor  in  the  goods  of  this  world,  but  rich  in  the 
love  and  veneration  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In 
1855,  declining  health  compelled  Dr.  Alison  to 
resign  his  chair,  after  which  time  he  ceased  to 
appear  much  in  public,  b.  about  1789:  d.  at 
Colinton,  near  Edinburgh,  Sept.  22,  1859. 

Alxiiak,  Henry  von,  fon  alk-mar,  a German 
poet,  who  translated  the  celebrated  satire  called 
the  “ Fable  of  Reynard,”  which  has  been  popu- 
larized in  several  languages.  Flourished  in  the 
15th  century. — The  story  of  “ Reynard  the  Fox” 
is  entirely  fictitious,  although  it  has  been  en- 
deavoured to  be  otherwise  proved,  and  is  founded 
upon  the  supposition  ot  a court  of  animals  in 
which  the  lion  is  the  king,  and  which  has  been 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  putting  “ Reynard” 
upon  his  trial  for  the  numerous  tricks  of  rapa- 
city and  cruelty  which  he  was  in  the  constant 
habit  of  playing  off  upon  others  of  the  quadru- 
pedal species  less  quick-witted  than  himsell. 
Although  he  is  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  he  is 
released  from  punishment  on  account  of  his  de- 
claration that  he  knows  of  a great  treasure, 
which  he  would  discover  to  the  king.  This  is 
lound  to  be  a falsehood,  and  he  is  condemned  to 
punishment  again ; but  he  offers  to  light  in 
single  combat  with  his  principal  accuser,  the 
wolf,  in  which  it  is  generally  supposed  he  is 
certain  to  be  killed.  By  a trick,  however,  he 
conquers  the  wolf  ; for  which  he  is  pardoned, 
and  is  finally  received  into  the  favour  of  the 
king.  Notwithstanding  the  almost  universal 
popularity  of  this  effusion  on  the  Continent,  the 
moral  which  it  conveys  is  of  a low,  if  not  of  an 
absolutely  bad  kind;  namely,  that  the  successful 
practice  of  fraud  and  cunning  constitutes  the 
oasis  of  true  wisdom. 

Allan,  Thomas,  ul’-an,  a distinguished  Eng- 
lish mathematician,  was  a native  of  U ttoxeter, 
Staffordshire,  where  he  was  bom  in  1512.  He 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  took  hisde- 
grcein  1507,  asMastcr  of  Arts.  He  retired  toGlou- 
cester  Hall  in  1580,  where  he  studied  closely,  and 
soon  became  celebrated  for  knowledge  of  anti- 
quities, mathematics,  and  pliilosophy.  Henry, 
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earl  of  Northumberland,  and  the  carl  of  Leices- 
ter, Elizabeth’s  favourite,  were  great  friends  of 
Allan.  His  intimacy  with  the  latter,  together 
with  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  as  a mathe- 
matician, made  Allan  suspected  of  necromancy, 
and  he  is  gravely  accused  of  using  his  skill  in 
an  unlawful  way  to  promote  Leicester’s  projects 
of  ambition.  He  wrote  on  astronomy  and  other 
subjects,  and  had  a fine  collection  of  MSS.,  &c., 
many  of  which  are  in  the  Bodleian  library,  to 
which  they  were  given  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby. 
Allan  lived  to  be  90  years  of  age,  having  died  in 
1632. 

Allan,  David,  the  son  of  a Scottish  shore- 
master  in  Alloa,  has  been  called  the  “ Scottish 
Hogarth,”  although  far  inferior  to  the  distin- 
guished Englishman  in  the  path  of  humorous 
and  eccentric  delineations  of  human  character- 
istics. His  genius  was  first  displayed  in  some 
rude  chalk  drawings  upon  the  floor,  whilst  con- 
fined to  the  house  from  a burnt  foot.  The  im- 
mediate cause,  however,  of  his  being  put  to 
study  for  a painter,  arose  from  a caricature 
which  he  made  of  his  schoolmaster  inflicting 
punishment  upon  a boy.  Whilst  the  ludicrous 
turn  given  to  this  sketch  brought  upon  him  ex- 
pulsion from  school,  it  secured  the  countenance 
of  a Mr.  Stuart,  the  collector  of  the  customs  of 
Alloa,  who  had  him  sent  to  the  academy  of 
Messrs.  Andrew  and  Robert  Foulis,  at  Glasgow, 
to  be  educated  as  a painter.  After  spending 
ninu  years  at  this  academy,  he  was  patronized 
by  Lord  Cathcart,  who  introduced  him  to  Erskine 
of  Mar,  who  generously  sent  him  to  Rome  to 
prosecute  his  studies.  Here  a painting  of  a 
Corinthian  Maid  executing  a profile  of  her 
lover’s  countenance  round  the  shadow  thrown 
by  a lamp  upon  the  wall,  procured  him  a gold 
medal  in  the  academy  of  St.  Luke,  and  a pro- 
portionate amount  of  reputation.  He  subse- 
quently painted  those  humorous  subjects  by 
which  he  obtained  considerable  fame,  and  which, 
although  deficient  in  sensibility,  are  yet  replete 
with  broad  rustic  fun.  b.  at  Alloa,  1741;  d.  at 
Edinburgh,  1796. — The  most  popular  designs  of 
Allan  are  his  twelve  illustrations  of  Ramsay’s  far- 
famed  Scottish  pastoral,  “The Gentle  Shepherd.” 

All  an,  Sir  William,  adistinguished  Scottish  ar- 
tist, who,  after  passing  through  the  High  School 
o f Edinburgh,  was  put  to  be  a coach-painter ; 
but,  evincing  a great  desire  to  improve  in 
his  art,  he  was  entered  as  a pupil  in  the 
Trustees’  Academy,  where  he  had  Wilkie  for  a 
fellow-student  and  companion.  After  a certain 
period  he  became  a student  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  London,  but  failing  in  attracting  the  notice 
to  which  he  thought  himself  entitled,  he  set  out 
for  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  passed  ten  years, 
with  the  exception  of  the  time  necessary  at 
various  periods  to  visit  Tartary,  Turkey,  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  &c.,  where  he  enriched 
his  portfolio  with  sketches  of  numerous  objects 
and  scenes  of  interest.  On  his  return  to  Scotland 
in  1814,  he  publicly  exhibited  the  fruits  of  his 
travels  and  labours ; and  for  a largo  picture  of 
“ Circassian  Captives  ” he  received  1000  guineas, 
which  was  subscribed  for  by  a hundred  gentle- 
men, at  ten  guineas  each,  on  the  suggestion 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  This  picture  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  earl  of  Wemyss.  Soon  after 
this  period,  Allan  turned  his  attention  to 
painting  native  historical  subjects,  and  the 
“ Murder  of  Archbishop  Sharpe,”  “ Knox  Ad- 
monishing Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,”  the  “ Parting 
of  Prince  Charles  Stuart  and  Flora  M'Donald,” 
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and  the  “Murder  of  the  Regent  Murray,”  were 
the  result.  A disease  having  aifccted  his  eyes, 
he  suspended  his  studies,  and  visited  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  and  Italy.  On  returning,  lie  produced 
his  “Slave-market  at  Constantinople,'’  which 
tended  to  enhance  his  reputation.  Subsequently 
he  painted  the  companion  pictures  of  “ Scott 
in  his  Study,  Writing,”  and  “ Scott  in  his  Study, 
Reading,”  both  of  which  are  well  known  from 
the  naturalness  with  which  he  has  succeeded  in 
investing  them.  Ilis  most  important  pictures, 
however,  arc  the  “Battle  of  Waterloo,”  which 
Wellington  approved  of  and  bought,  the  “Battle 
of  Prestonpans,”  “Nelson  Boarding  the  San 
Nicolas,”  and  the  “ Battle  of  Bannockburn,”  a 
large  picture  upon  which  he  was  working  when 
overtaken  by  death,  b.  in  Edinburgh,  1782 : d. 
1850. — In  1825  Allan  became  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy, and  in  1838  was  elected  President 
of  the  Scottish  Academy.  On  the  death  of 
Wilkie,  he  received  the  appointment  of  her 
Majesty’s  limner  for  Scotland,  and  in  18-12  was 
knighted.  He  is  considered  by  his  countrymen 
to  stand  at  the  head  of  Scottish  art. 

Allatius,  Leo,  at-ai'-she-us,  a Greek,  educated 
first  in  Calabria,  and  then  at  Rome,  where  he 
taught  the  belles-lettres.  He  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  Vatican  library  by  Alexander  VII. 
His  learning  was  extensive,  and  he  founded  a 
college  in  the  island  of  Chios,  b.  in  Chios,  158G ; 
d.  at  Rome,  1669. 

Allectus,  al-elc'-tus , the  prime  minister  of 
Carausius,  emperor  of  Britain,  whom  he  mur- 
dered and  then  usurped  the  dignity ; after  main- 
taining his  position  for  three  years,  he  was  de- 
feated and  slain  in  a battle  with  the  troops 
of  Constantius,  commanded  by  Asclepiodotus. 
Britain  was  thus  restored  to  the  Roman  empire, 
after  a disjunction  often  years,  in  297  a.d, 

Allegeain,  Christopher  Gabriel,  al'-e-grang, 
an  eminent  French  sculptor.  His  principal 
works  are  the  figure  of  a young  man,  for  which 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Academy;  also  a Venus 
and  a Diana,  n.  1795. 

Allegki.  (See  Coeeeggio.) 

Allegbi,  Gregorio,  al'-ai-gre,  a celebrated 
musician,  whose  compositions  are  still  retained 
in  the  pontifical  chapel.  The  chief  is  the  “ .Mi- 
serere,” which  is  always  sung  on  Good  Friday. 
b.  about  1587;  d.  1610.  Clement  XIV.  sent  a 
magnificent  copy  of  the  “ Miserere  ” to  King 
George  111.  in  1773. 

Allegheny,  Francesco,  al-ai-gre'-ne,  also  called 
Da  Gubbio,  an  Italian  historical  painter,  who 
taught  art  in  Rome,  and  had  two  sons,  Angelo 
and  Flaminio,  who  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  same  branch  of  painting,  e.  1587 ; n.  1063. 

Alleoeini,  Francesco,  an  engraver  of  Flo- 
rence, who  was  also  a good  designer,  n.  1775. 

Allein,  Joseph,  al'-ain,  a nonconformist 
minister,  who,  in  1655,  became  curate  of  Taun- 
ton. In  1602  he  was  ejected  for  nonconformity, 
but  continued  to  preach  privately,  for  which  he 
was  imprisoned.  b.  at  Devizes,  1023;  n.  at 
Bath,  1668.  His  book  entitled  “An  Alarm  to  Un- 
converted Sinners"  lias  gone  through  numerous 
editions,  and  is  still  popular  among  certain 
classes. 

Allen,  John,  al'-cn,  archbishop  of  Dublin  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  born  in  1170,  and 
educated  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Alter 
having  visited  Italy,  lie  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  Wolscy,  whom  he  assisted  m erecting  his  col- 
leges at  Oxford  and  at  Ipswich.  In  152.3,  lie 
was  consecrated  to  the  sec  oi  Dublin,  and  shortly 
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afterwards  was  made  chancellor  of  Ireland.  In 
some  of  his  offices  he  was  suspected  of  great  cor- 
ruption ; and  was  murdered  by  a son  of  the  ear! 
of  Kildare  in  1534 

Allen,  Sir  Thomas,  an  English  admiral  of 
high  repute  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  who  was 
the  first  to  enter  upon  hostilities  against  the 
Dutch  in  1G65,  by  attacking  their  Smyrna  'fleet. 
His  squadron  consisted  only  of  eight  ships,  but 
he  killed  their  commodore,  Brackel,  took  four 
rich  merchantmen,  and  drove  the  rest  into  the 
Bay  of  Cadiz.  Several  other  successes  were 
achieved  by  him,  and  in  1665  he  defeated  the 
van  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  three  of  their  admirals 
falling  in  the  fight.  Retired  from  active  service 
in  1638. 

Allen,  John,  M.D.,  a metaphysical,  histori- 
cal, and  physiological  writer,  and  an  extensive 
contributor  to  the  “ Edinburgh  Review."  He 
also  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  on  which 
subject  he  published  several  pamphlets,  be- 
sides contributions  to  the  “ Edinburgh  Re- 
view.” In  1830,  he  published  a valuable  con- 
stitutional work  on  the  “ Rise  and  Growth  of 
the  Royal  Prerogative  in  England.”  He  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  physiological  lecturers 
in  Europe,  b.  at  Bedford,  near  Edinburgh,  1770; 
n.  1813. — Lord  Brougham  has  drawn  the  cha- 
racter of  Allen  in  the  third  series  of  his  “His- 
torical Sketches  of  the  Statesmen  of  the  Time  of 
George  HI.” 

Allen,  Joseph  IV.,  an  English  painter  who 
enjoyed  considerable  reputation  for  his  landscape 
pieces,  b.  in  Lambeth,  Surrey,  1803;  d.  1852.— 
He  was  for  some  time  the  principal  scene-painter 
at  the  Olympic  theatre,  and  his  forte  lay  in  pas- 
toral scenery. 

Allen,  William,  an  eminent  chemical  and 
experimental  professor,  who  lectured  at  Guy’s 
Hospital.  In  his  chemical  investigations  he 
demonstrated  that  the  diamond  was  of  pure 
carbon,  and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Pepys 
proved  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  carbonic 
acid.  b.  in  London,  1770;  n.  at  Lindficld,  Sus- 
sex, 1813. — Mr.  Allen  was  one  of  the  principal 
persons  concerned  in  establishing  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society. 

Allen,  Ethan,  an  American  brigadier-general, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  activity  and 
bravery  in  the  war  of  independence  against 
Great  Britain,  d.  1789.  lie  was  somewhat  of 
an  eccentric  writer  also. — There  are  several 
American  statesmen,  divines,  and  warriors  bear- 
ing the  name,  but  none  of  them  of  any  great 
celebrity. 

Allestey,  or  Allesteee,  Richard,  al'-rs-lre, 
a divine,  who,  in  1611,  took  up  arms,  with  many 
other  young  men  of  the  university  of  < 'xford,  in 
favour  of  Charles  1.  After  serving  eome  time; 
in  a military  capacity,  he  returned  to  his  studies, 
but  afterwards  again  entered  the  army,  and  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  the  king.  At  the  end  of! 
the  civil  war  he  took  orders,  and  in  1659  visited  | 
Charles  II.  in  Flanders,  and  on  his  return  was 
seized  at  Dover,  but  found  means  to  secure  his 
dispatches.  At  the  Restoration  lie  was  made: 
canon  of  Christchurch,  and  served  one  of  the  j 
lectureships  of  Oxford,  the  salary  of  which  he 
gave  to  the  poor.  In  1660  he  took  the  degree 
of  D.D.,  became  < haplain  to  the  king,  and  regius  i 
professor  of  divinity.  In  1665  he  was  appointed! 
provost  of  Eton.  n.  at  Uppington,  Shropshire, 
1619;  n.  at  Eton,  1G7.3.  He  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  Eton  College,  where  there  is  a monu- 
ment to  his  memory. 
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A llestky,  Jacob,  an  English  poet  of  the  17th 
century,  was  t ie  son  . of  a London  bookseller, 
lie  died  voting,  in  16S6.  Some  of  his  poems 
maybe  found  in  a collection  called  “Miscellany 
Poems,”  published  in  1721. 

Allf.tn,  Edward,  al'-ain,  founder  of  Dulwich 
College,  in  Surrey,  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion as  an  actor,  and  became  proprietor  Of  a 
playhouse  in  Moorficlds,  and  keeper  of  the  royal 
Dear-garden.  Aubrey  relates  a ridiculous  story 
of  the  devil  appearing  to  Alleyn  whenpersonating 
the  character  of  Satan,  and  so  frightening  him, 
that  he  grew  serious  and  quitted  the  stage.  He 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  college  in  1614,  and 
completed  it  in  1617,  at  an  expense  of  £10,000 ; 
he  then  endowed  it  with  £300  per  annum  for 
the  maintenance  of  one  master  and  one  warden 
(who  must  be  unmarried,  and  always  of  the 
name  of  Alleyn  or  Allen),  and  four  fellows,  of 
whom  three  must  be  clergymen,  and  the  fourth 
an  organist ; besides  six  poor  men  and  six 
womc-n,  with  twelve  boys,  who  are  to  be  edu- 
cated till  the  age  of  fourteen  or  sixteen,  when 
they  are  to  be  apprenticed  to  some  trade.  This 
building  is  called  “ The  College  of  God’s  Gift.” 
He  was  himself  the  first  master,  e.  in  London, 
1566;  d.  1626,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of 
the  college  which  he  founded.  In  1858  mea- 
sures were  taken  to  secure  a proper  administra- 
tion of  the  funds  of  this  college;  the  first  stone 
of  the  new  school  buildings  was  laid,  June,  1866. 

Allingti.vm,  John  Till,  ul'-inq-ham,  a success- 
ful dramatist,  was  the  son  of  a wine-merehant, 
and  brought  up  in  the  profession  of  the  law. 
He  subsequently  became  a stockbroker;  but 
very  little  is  known  of  his  history.  Flourished 
at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. — Ailing- 
ham’s  best-known  productions  are  “ Fortune’s 
Frolic”  and  “ The  Weathercock,”  in  which 
there  is  more  bustle  than  poetry,  and  sprightli- 
ness  of  dialogue  than  either  wit  or  humour. 

Allix,  Pierre,  til'-ai,  a French  Protestant  mi- 
nister, who,  under  the  toleration  secured  by  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  was  a preacher  in  Rouen,  and 
wrote  several  pamphlets  in  defence  of  Protestant- 
ism. On  the  revocation  of  that  famous  Edict,  he 
went  to  England,  where  he  was  well  received,  and 
where  he  continued  his  labours  amongthe  French 
refugees.  He  wrote  a “Defence  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,”  and  also  engaged  in  controver- 
sies with  the  Unitarians.  He  ultimately  lost 
position  by  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the 
second  advont  of  the  Saviour  would  take  place 
in  1720,  or  1736  at  latest.  He  was  bom  at 
Alen^on,  in  1611,  and  died  in  London,  in  1717. 

Alloei,  Alexander,  al'-or-e,  a painter  of  Flo- 
rence, who  was  instructed  by  his  uncle  Bron- 
zino, also  a painter  of  considerable  celebrity, 
n.  1607. — This  painter  mostly  introduced  por- 
traits of  his  friends  into  his  historical  works. 

Allobi,  Cristofano,  son  of  the  above,  a better 
painter,  and  most  skilful  copyist.  Some  of  his 
copies  of  the  “Magdalen”  of  Correggio  are 
supposed  to  bo  duplicates  of  the  original  by 
^reggio  himself,  u.  at  Florence,  1577;  d. 

Allost,  Baldassaro,  called  Galanino,  al'-os-e,  a 
lamous  portrait  painter  of  Bologna.  He  studied 
rindnr  tlic  Caracci,  and  was  so  eminent  for  the 
truthfulness  and  life-like  character  of  his  por- 
traits, as  to  be  ranked  by  his  contemporaries  with 
Vandyck.  n.  1578 ; n.  1638. 

Allston,  Washington,  awl'-stnn,  an  eminent 
landscape  and  historical  painter,  who 
“ visited  England,  and  entered  the  Royal 
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Academy  of  London,  where  he  studied  for 
three  years  during  the  presidency  of  West. 
He  then  visited  Paris  and  Rome,  where  he 
remained  for  four  years,  studying  the  styles  of 
the  best  masters.  In  the  “ Eternal  city”  he  at- 
tracted considerable  notice  by  a picture  which 
he  executed,  called  “Jacob’s  Vision.”  In 
1809  he  returned  to  America,  and  married  the 
sister  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Channing.  In  1S11 
he  revisited  England,  and  gained  the  two  hun- 
dred guinea  prize  from  the  British  Institution 
for  his  picture  of  the  “ Dead  Man  raised  by 
Elisha’s  Bones.”  On  returning  to  his  native 
country,  he  continued  to  devote  himself  to  his 
art;  but  being  of  a weakly  constitution,  he 
lived  much  in  retirement.  He  is  also  spoken  of 
as  an  elegant  writer  and  an  accomplished  gen- 
tleman. e.  in  South  Carolina,  1779;  d.  at 
Cambridgeport,  Massachusetts,  1843. 

Almagko,  Diego  d’,  de-ai-go  dal-ma'-gro,  a 
Spanish  commander,  of  mean  descent,  who,  in 
1525,  accompanied  Pizarro  in  his  expedition 
against  Peru.  He  is  accused  of  having  had  a 
share  in  the  murder  of  Atahualpa,  the  inca.  In 
1535  he  partially  effected  the  conquest  of  Chili. 
Through  jealousy  of  the  power  of  Pizarro,  he 
attacked  Cuzco,  the  capital  of  Peru,  captured 
Pizarro ’s  two  brothers  and  cast  them  into  prison, 
when  a civil  war  ensued.  For  some  time  Al- 
magro’s  party  had  great  success ; but  at  length 
he  was  taken  prisoner.  After  undergoing  a long 
confinement,  he  was  murdered  by  strangulation 
in  1538. — His  son  Diego  endeavoured  to  revenge 
his  father’s  death,  but  failed  in  the  attempt,  and 
was  beheaded  by  De  Castro  in  1542. 

Al-Mamun,  ul'-mai-mun,  or  “ The  Trust- 
worthy,” caliph  of  Bagdad,  was  the  son  of 
Haroun-al-Raschid,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  813.  d.  about  833.— He  was  a great  encou- 
rager  of  learned  men,  founded  an  academy  at 
Bagdad,  calculated  a set  of  astronomical  tables, 
and  caused  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated 
ancient  authors  to  be  translated  into  Arabic. 

Al-Mansue,  al-man'-sur,  regent  of  Cordova, 
in  Spain,  guardian  of  the  son  of  Al-Hakem  II., 
who  died  in  976.  He  was  engaged  in  perpetual 
wars  with  the  Christians,  and  from  his  victories, 
was  called  the  “ Victorious.”  d.  about  1000. 

Al-Mansue  was  second  caliph  of  the  race  of 
the  Abbasides,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  753. 
He  was  opposed  by  his  uncle,  Abdallali-bcn- Ali, 
who  was  defeated  by  Al-Mansur’s  general,  Abu 
Moslem.  Fearing  this  general’s  abilities  and 
popularity,  Al-Mansur  caused  him  to  be  assas- 
sinated. Several  insurrections  took  place  in 
his  reign,  which  were  all  suppressed,  n.713; 
d.  on  a pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  in  the  63rd  year 
of  his  age,  774. 

Almeida,  Francis,  al'-mai-e-da,  a Portuguese 
gentleman,  who  in  1505  was  appointed  by  King 
Emanuel  the  first  viceroy  of  the  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions in  India.  He  took  the  city  of  Quiloa,  and 
made  many  other  important  conquests.  A fleet 
loaded  with  spices,  and  dispatched  by  him  from 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  was  the  first  to  discover  the 
island  of  Madagascar.  While  ho  was  engaged 
in  extending  the  conquests  of  the  Portuguese, 
Albuquerque  received  orders  from  Portugal  to 
supersede  him;  but  Almeida,  being  about  to 
proceed  to  Dabul  with  a fleet,  refused  to  resign 
his  command,  and  imprisoned  the  new  viceroy. 
In  his  expedition  against  Dabul  he  sullied  his 
reputation  by  cruelty,  and  afterwards  falling  in 
with  the  fleet  of  the  enemy,  he  defeated  it,  and 
effected  a peace,  On  his  passage  to  Europe  ho 
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was  slain  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  a skir- 
mish with  the  natives,  1509. 

Almon,  John,  al'-mon,  a political  writer,  who 
was  educated  at  Warrington,  and  served  his 
apprenticeship  to  a bookseller,  but  became  a 
traveller  in  foreign  countries,  and  finally  settled 
in  London,  where  he  pursued  literature  as  a 
profession.  On  the  death  of  George  II.  he 
wrote  an  account  of  his  majesty’s  reign,  which 
passed  through  two  editions,  and  in  1761  pub- 
lished a review  of  the  elder  Pitt’s  administration, 
which  was  also  well  received,  and  procured  for 
him  the  friendship  of  Lord  Temple.  He  was 
also  the  zealous  friend  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  whom  he 
defended  against  Kidgell,  and  in  1765  began 
business  as  a bookseller  in  Piccadilly.  He  still, 
however,  continued  to  exercise  his  pen  on  poli- 
ties. Not  long  afterwards  he  was  tried,  and 
found  guilty,  l'or  publishing  Junius’s  letter  to 
the  king ; for  which  he  was  fined,  and  obliged  to 
give  security  for  his  good  behaviour  for  three 
years.  In  1774  he  began  the  “Parliamentary 
Register ,”  which  was  the  first  periodical  jour- 
nal of  the  kind.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham, he  published  anecdotes  of  the  life  of  that 
great  statesman ; and,  after  a considerable  inter- 
val, published  biographical,  literary,  and  politi- 
cal anecdotes  of  several  of  the  most  eminent 
persons  of  the  age.  In  1804  he  gave  to  the 
world  the  genuine  correspondence  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  which  was  succeeded  by  a collection  of 
the  poetical  works  of  the  author  of  the  “ Heroic 
Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chambers,”  and  after- 
wards by  a valuable  edition  of  “ Junius’s  Let- 
ters,” illustrated  by  numerous  biographical  and 
explanatory  notes,  and  preceded  by  a critical 
inquiry  respecting  then-  real  author,  b.  at  Li- 
verpool, 1738;  D.  1805. 

Aloadin,  a-lo'-a-din,  a Mahometan  sheik, 
better  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain,  was  prince  of  the  Arsacides, 
or  Assassins.  His  residence  was  a castle  be- 
tween Antioch  and  Damascus,  and  he  had  a 
number  of  youthful  followers,  so  devoted  to  his 
will  as  to  engage  in  any  of  his  attempts  to  as- 
sassinate the  monarchs  and  princes  with  whom 
he  was  at  enmity.  Lived  in  the  13th  century. 

Alojipra,  a-lom'-pra,  an  inhuman  chief,  who, 
from  being  the  head  of  a petty  Asiatic  village, 
became,  by  conquest  and  barbarity,  the  founder 
of  the  reigning  dynasty  of  Burmah.  n.  1711; 
d.  near  Martaban,  1760. 

Alp- Arslan,  “ a valiant  lion,”  alp-ar'-slan,  se- 
cond sultan  of  Persia  of  the  dynasty  of  Seljuk,  a 
conqueror  and  able  ruler,  who  reduced  his  empire 
from  a state  of  anarchy  to  peace  and  order,  added 
much  territory  to  it  by  conquest,  and  ultimately, 
in  1068-70,  engaged  in  a war  with  the  Roman 
empire,  then  having  its  chief  seat  at  Constanti- 
nople. After  one  or  two  reverses,  Alp-Arslan 
totally  defeated  the  Greeks  under  the  emperor 
Romanus  Diogenes,  who  was  taken  prisoner. 
On  the  emperor  being  brought  before  his  con- 
queror, the  latter  asked  what  treatment  he  ex- 
pected to  receive,  on  which  Romanus  answered, 
— “ If  you  arc  cruel,  you  will  kill  me ; if  3Tou 
wish  to  gratify  your  pride,  you  will  drag  me  at 
your  chariot  wheels ; if  you  are  wise,  you  will 
accept  a ransom,  and  let  mo  go  back  to  my 
country.”  “But,"  said  the  conqueror,  “what 
would  you  have  done  had  you  been  in  my 
position  and  I in  yours?”  “I  would  have 
given  thee  many  stripes,”  replied  the  emperor, 
with  coolness.  The  sultan,  pleased  with  the 
bold  spirit  of  his  captive,  declared  that  ho 
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would  not  do  an  act  which  he  disapproved,  and 
would  not  perpetrate  cruelty  even  on  an  enemy. 
He  accordingly  accepted  ransom  for  the  empe- 
ror, imposed  on  him  a tribute  of  3000  pieces  of 
gold,  required  an  inter-marriage  between  their 
families,  and  the  liberation  of  all  the  captive 
Mussulmans  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  Alp- 
Arslan’s  power  now  extended  over  the  fairest 
portions  of  Asia:  he  had  around  his  throne 
1200  princes  or  the  sons  of  princes,  and  at  his 
command  an  army  of  200,000  men.  But,  still 
unsatisfied,  he  determined  upon  the  conquest  of 
Turkistan,  from  whence  his  race  had  originally 
come ; and  with  that  view  proceeded  to  pass  the 
Oxus.  Here,  however,  his  course  was  stayed  : 
for  Yussef  Kothual,  a Turcoman,  whom  he  had 
taken  prisoner  and  was  about  to  condemn  to 
torture,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  with  a 
dagger,  and  the  sultan  almost  immediately  af- 
terwards expired,  in  1072  a.d.,  in  the  42nd 
year  of  his  age,  having  been  bom  in  1030. 

Alphery,  Nicephorus,  al-fer’-e,  a Russian 
prince,  who,  when  that  country  was  rent  in 
pieces  by  civil  dissensions,  at  the  end  of  the 
16th  century,  was  sent,  with  two  of  his  brothers, 
to  England,  to  the  care  of  a Russian  merchant, 
by  whom  they  were  placed  in  the  university  of 
Oxford,  where  two  of  them  died  of  the  small- 
pox. Nicephorus  entered  into  orders,  and  in 
1618  obtained  the  rectory  of  Warley,  in  Hunting- 
donshire, whence  he  was  ejected  during  the  civil 
war,  and  cruelly  treated  by  the  republican 
party.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  reinstated  in 
his  living ; but,  being  old  and  infirm,  he  com- 
mitted the  care  of  it  to  a curate,  and  retired  to 
Hammersmith,  where  he  died. 

Alphius,  Avitus,  al’-fe-us , a Roman  poet,  who 
wrote  the  lives  of  eminent  persons,  and  the 
history  of  the  Carthaginian  war,  in  verse. 
Flourished  in  the  3rd  century. 

Alphonso,  Alfonso,  or  Alonzo,  al-fon'-zo,  the 
name  of  a great  many  sovereigns  of  the  diffe- 
rent states  of  the  Iberian  peninsula.  We  give 
particulars  of  the  lives  of  the  most  distin- 
guished : — 

Alphonso  I.,  sumamed  the  Catholic,  chosen 
king  of  the  Asturias,  in  739,  extended  his  do- 
minions over  nearly  the  fourth  part  of  Spain, 
and  took  Lara  and  Saldana,  in  Castillo,  from  the 
Moors.  D.  757. 

Alphonso  II.  of  Leon,  Castille,  and  Asturias, 
sumamed  the  Chaste,  was  but  a child  when,  in 
763,  his  lather  Fracla  was  assassinated.  King 
Aurelio,  in  774,  invested  him  with  regal  power, 
and  in  783,  on  Aurclio’s  death,  he  became  sole 
monarch.  His  uncle  Mauregato  afterwards 
dethroned  him,  and  retained  the  usurped 
authority  for  five  years,  during  which  time  Al- 
phonso lived  in  Biscay,  where  lie  had  many 
friends.  Mauregato  was  succeeded  by  Ber- 
mudo,  who  took  Alphonso  into  partnership  in 
the  throne ; lie  then  engaged  in  a war  with  the 
Moors,  whom  he  defeated  in  a great  battle  i 
Lcdas,  and  subsequently  captured  Lisbon 
Another  rebellion  of  his  subjects  compelled  him 
to  ily  to  Galicia,  but  he  soon  regained  his  domi- 
nions. Charlemagne  came  into  Spain  on  his 
invitation,  and  during  this  reign  the  great 
battle  of  Roneesvalles  took  place.  Alphonso 
made  Oviedo  the  capital  of  his  kingdom, 
greatly  adorned  it,  and  died  there  in  842,  aged 
85  His  surname  of  the  Chaste  was  derived 
from  his  continence,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
rigidlypreserved  in  accordance  with  a vow  lie  had 
made.  Ho  was  married,  but  left  no  offspring. 
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Alphonso  III.,  called  the  Great,  came  to  the 
-irone  of  Asturias  at  the  age  of  18,  on  the  death 
> his  father  Ordono  in  866.  The  early  part  of 
■ is  reign  was  disturbed  by  a contention  with 
ruela,  son  of  King  Bermudo,  who,  however, 
eing  assassinated  in  consequence  ot  his  tyranny, 
Iphonso  regained  full  possession  ot  his  king- 
om,  having  put  down  a rebellion  on  the  part 
f his  two  brothers,  whom  he  blinded  and  cast 
ito  prison . He  then  engaged  in  wars  with  the 
loors,  from  his  success  in  which  he  acquired 
le  title  of  Great.  He  gained  many  victories, 
uilt  several  cities,  and  greatly  extended  liis 
ominions ; but  internal  troubles  interfered 
: ith  his  career.  His  son  Garcia,  supported  by 
le  queen  and  several  princes  of  the  blood-royal, 
lised  an  insurrection,  on  the  pretence  that  the 
: ing’s  continual  wars  impoverished  the  people. 
Iphonso  was  at  lirst  successful — he  defeated 
arcia  and  made  him  prisoner ; but  seeing  no 
ther  way  of  securing  domestic  peace,  he  re- 
: gned  the  crown  to  Don  Garcia  in  910.  He  did 
ot,  however,  relinquish  the  sword  with  the 
leptre ; but,  on  the  Moors  invading  the  king- 
>om,  took  the  command  of  the  army  as  his 
on’s  lieutenant,  and  was  so  successful  that  he 
mined  fresh  laurels  as  a warrior.  Alphonso  was 
in  author  as  well  as  a soldier,  and  wrote  a 
iook  of  Spanish  annals.  He  was  esteemed  a 
ibcral,  affable,  and  remarkably  handsome  man. 

).  near  Zamora,  in  910. 

Alphonso  IV.  of  Leon  and  Castille,  sumamed 
le  Monk,  ascended  the  throne  in  924,  but  abdi- 
ited  in  favour  of  his  brother  Ramiro,  and  re- 
. red  to  the  monastery  of  Sahagun.  He  after- 
wards became  tired  of  seclusion,  and  made  an 
ttemptto  resume  the  sceptre,  but  was  defeated 
y his  brother,  who,  having  captured  him.  had 
is  eyes  put  out,  and  threw  him  into  prison. 

1 .Iphonso  abdicated  in  930,  and  died  in  seclu- 
ion  in  942. 

Alphonso  Y.  came  to  the  crown  of  Leon  in 
99 ; but  being  only  in  his  fifth  year,  the  go- 
'emment  was  administered  by  a regent.  Duriu  g 
lis  reign  Cordova  was  conquered  and  Leon  re- 
iuilt.  Killed  at  the  siege  of  Viseu,  in  1028. 

ALPnoNSo  VI.  of  Leon  and  Castille,  sumamed 
■he  Valiant,  was  crowned  in  1066.  During  the 
•eign  ofthis  sovereign,  Asturias,  Leon,  Castille, 
md  Galicia,  were  united  under  his  authority, 
ile  was  a successful  warrior,  and  had  Spain  not 
)een  invaded  by  the  Almoravides  with  a power- 
'ul  army,  he  would  have  succeeded  in  driving 
i :he  Moors  from  the  peninsula.  As  it  was,  he 
.vrested  from  them  the  city  of  Toledo,  which 
they  had  held  for  370  years,  and  where  he 
himself  had  found  a refuse  from  the  resent- 
ment of  Ids  brother  Sancho,  together  with  a 
large  portion  of  territory,  and  many  other  towns. 
Ilcing  now  sovereign  of  nearly  all  Spain,  he 
assumed  the  title  of  emperor.  During  this  reign, 
in  1093,  Peter  the  Hermit  began  to  preach  the 
: first  crusade,  in  which,  however,  it  docs  not 
appear  that  Alphonso  engaged.  Ilis  illegitimate 
daughter  Teresa  was  married  to  Henry  of  Be- 
san$on,  on  whom  Alphonso  conferred  the  title  of 
earl  of  Portugal,  which  fief  Henry  held  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Castille.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  the  regal  title  being 
afterwards  assumed  by  its  princes,  hi  whose 
family  it  remained  for  more  than  400  years,  n. 
at  Toledo,  1109. — It  was  in  the  reign  of  this 
monarch  that  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Vivar,  sumamed 
the  Cid,  achieved  the  poetical  celebrity  with 
which  his  name  has  been  surrounded  by  the 
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Spanish  romance-writers.  Urraca,  daughter  Oi 
Alphonso  VI.,  was  married  to  Alphonso  I.  of 
Aragon  and  Navarre;  and  the  latter  succeeded 
to  the  united  crowns ; but  on  his  repudiating  his 
wife,  the  nobles  of  Leon,  Castille,  and  Galicia 
threw  off  their  allegiance,  and  elected  Alphonso 
Raymond  to  the  throne,  who  ascended  it  under 
the  title  of 

Alphonso  VIII.,  who  is  usually  called  the 
Emperor,  and  who  was  engaged  in  vigorously- 
prosecuted  wars  against  the  Moors,  and  having 
gained  considerable  advantages  over  them, 
he,  in  his  exultation,  assembled  the  Cortes, 
and  assumed  the  imperial  title,  although  his 
sway  did  not  extend  over  so  great  a territory  as 
Alphonso  VI.  had  ruled.  In  an  expedition,  under- 
taken in  1157,  he  gained  a great  victory  over 
the  Moors  at  Jaen,  but  died  near  Toledo  on  his 
return  in  the  same  year.  The  military  order  of 
Alcantara,  which  has  since  become  so  renowned, 
was  founded  towards  the  close  of  this  reign.  He 
rescued  the  remnant  of  the  army  of  his  old 
rival,  Alphonso  of  Aragon,  after  the  death  of 
that  monarch  at  Fraga.  This  prince  was  dis- 
tinguished for  the  respect  he  paid  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  Ins  subjects,  and  by  his  anxiety 
to  govern  according  to  law.  He  was  married  to 
a daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  England;  and  by 
uniting  one  of  his  own  daughters  to  Louis  le 
Jeune  of  France,  began  those  alliances  between 
the  French  and  Spanish  crowns  which  have 
been  so  frequently  repeated  since. 

ALpnoNso  IX.,  like  his  immediate  predecessor, 
and  indeed  nearly  all  the  Spanish  monarelis,  was 
engaged  in  wars  against  the  Moors,  n.  at  Vil- 
lanueva de  Sarria,  in  1230. 

Alphonso  X.,  surnamed  the  Learned,  king 
of  Leon  and  Castille,  succeeded  his  father  Fer- 
dinand III.  in  1252.  His  reign  was  unprosperous, 
hut  he  acquired  great  reputation  as  a man  of 
learning  and  science — and  hence  Ins  title  ot 
“Learned.”  The  “Alphonsine  Tables”  were 
drawn  up  under  his  direction,  and  at  his  expense. 
b.  1203;  d.1284. — He  wrote  on  the  motions  of  the 
stars,  and  a History  of  Spain ; and  was  the  per- 
son who  used  the  expression,  so  differently 
interpreted,  that  “ If  he  had  been  consulted  at 
the  creation  of  the  world,  he  could  have  saved 
the  Deity  from  falling  into  many  blunders.” 
Alphonso  XI.,  in  1312  succeeded  his  father 
Ferdinand  IV.  on  the  throne  of  Leon  and  Cas- 
tille. During  a long  minority,  his  kingdom  was 
rent  by  convulsions.  He  took  Algesiras  and 
Tarifa  from  the  Moors,  but  died  of  the  plague 
while  besieging  Gibraltar,  in  1350.  He  was  sur- 
named the  Avenger,  from  the  severity  with 
which  he  put  down  and  punished  the  brigandage 
to  which  his  long  minority  had  given  rise. 

Alphonso  I.  ot  Aragon  and  Navarre,  and 
ordinarily  reckoned  the  VII.  of  Leon  and  Cas- 
tille, surnamed  the  Fighter,  succeeded  his 
brother  Pedro  I.  in  1104.  At  his  accession  the 
kingdom  of  A ragon  was  exhausted  by  the  con- 
tinuous wars  it  had  waged  against  the  Moors, 
who,  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Almoravides,  wore 
making  great  head  in  Spain.  The  first  care  c>v 
Alphonso  was  to  give  rest  to  his  kingdom,  If 
order  to  gather  strength  for  a renewal  of  tho 
struggle.  When  this  was  accomplished,  anC 
after  accommodating  a difference  with  the 
nobles  of  Leon  which  his  repudiation  of  his 
wile  Urraca  lnld  occasioned,  he  entered  upon  the 
career  of  warfare  which  procured  him  the  sur- 
name of  the  Fighter.  He  captured  Tudela,  in- 
vaded Saragoza,  defeated  the  armies  of  the  cm- 
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peror  of  Morocco,  took  the  city  of  Granada, 
defeated  a large  army  of  Almoravidcs  at  Daroca 
in  1120  a.d.,  leaving  20,000  of  their  dead  on  the 
field,  and  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Valencia. 
He  took  immense  spoil  from  the  Moors,  who, 
however,  did  not  revenge  themselves  upon  Ar- 
agon, but  upon  Estremadura.  lie  now  deter- 
mined to  complete  the  conquest  of  Saragoza, 
and  soon  succeeded  in  subjugating  the  whole 
country.  Two  cities,  however— Mequinenza 
and  Fraga — still  held  out.  The  first  he  captured, 
putting  the  garrison  to  the  sword;  and  then 
besieged  Fraga,  but  during  a sally  from  the 
town  he  received  a wound  which  speedily  proved 
mortal.  His  army  was  cut  to  pieces,  the  camp 
taken  and  pillaged,  and  it  was  only  the 
aid  given  by  Alphonso  Raymond  of  Leon  that 
saved  a remnant  of  the  host  from  the  fate  of 
their  fellows.  Alphonso  had  been  successful  in 
29  battles,  and  had  never  sustained  a check  until 
the  day  on  which  he  met  his  death,  n.  1 134. 

Alphonso  III.  of  Aragon  came  to  the  throne 
in  1235,  and  though  his  reign  lasted  but  a few 
years,  it  was  signalized  by  the  establishment  of 
the  freest  constitution  known  in  those  times. 
The  Cortes  was  empowered  to  summon  even 
the  king  before  that  body,  and  to  depose  him 
in  the  event  of  his  being  guilty  of  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  laws.  The  Cortes  of  Catalonia, 
Aragon,  and  Valencia  were  united  in  this  reign, 
which  the  kings  by  their  coronation  oath  were 
bound  never  again  to  disunite,  d.  1291. 

Alphonso  V.  of  Aragon,  surnamed  the  Mag- 
nanimous, succeeded  his  father  Ferdinand  the 
Just  in  1416.  Soon  after  his  accession,  jwon- 
federacy  was  formed  against  him,  but  hea'rus- 
trated  its  object  and  pardoned  the  conspirators. 
His  own  dominions  affording  too  limited  a sphere 
lor  his  aspirations,  he  almost  totally  abandoned 
them,  returning  only  on  urgent  occasions,  and 
made  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  the  theat  re 
of  his  exploits.  He  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of 
Naples,  upon  an  agreement  with  Joan,  queen  of 
that  kingdom,  that  he  should  be  her  heir.  This 
embroiled  him  in  a war  with  several  of  the 
Italian  states,  and  he  and  his  fleet  were  taken 
by  the  Genoese  under  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan. 
He  was  conveyed  to  Milan,  where  "he  made  the 
duke  his  friend,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  con- 
quer Naples  in  1442.  b.  1334;  d.  at  Naples,  1458  — 
He  left  his  Neapolitan  dominions  to  his  natural 
son  Ferdinand,  and  those  of  Spain,  Sardinia, 
and  Sicily,  to  his  brother  Juan,  king  of  Navarre. 
Besides  being  a learned  prince  and  a patron  of 
men  of  letters,  he  was  valiant  and  liberal,  and 
greatlybelovcdbyliissubjccts.  Acourticr remon- 
strating with  him  for  walking  about  without  a 
guard  : “A  father,”  said  Alphonso,  ‘‘has  nothing 
to  dread  in  the  midst  of  his  children.”  One  of 
his  vessels  being  in  danger  of  perishing,  he 
jumped  into  a boat,  and  hastened  to  her  relief, 
saying,  “ I had  rather  partake,  than  behold,  the 
calamity  of  my  people.” — This  last  is  a particu- 
larly fine  observation,  and  indicates  the  magna- 
nimity of  the  man. 

Alphonso  I.  of  Portugal  wastheson  of  Henry 
carl  of  Portugal,  by  Teresa,  daughter  of  Al- 
phonso VI.,  king  of  Leon  and  Castillo.  He  was  but 
three  years  of  age  when  his  father  died,  and  left 
him  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother.  On 
coming  of  age,  his  first  task  was  to  wrest  from 
Teresa  the  power  which  she  had  disgraced  by 
her  vices  and  incapacity,  but  which  she  was  un- 
willing to  resign.  Having  succeeded  in  this,  and 
in  defeating  the  Castilians,  who  had  come  to 
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the  support  of  his  enemies,  he  freed  Portugal 
from  the  dependence  in  which  it  had  hitherto 
been  held  by  Leon  and  Castille.  In  1139  his  ter- 
ritories being  invaded  by  the  Moors,  he  at- 
tacked them  with  greatly  inferior  numbers,  and 
obtained  a signal  victory  on  the  plains  of 
Ouriqne,  and  was  proclaimed  king  on  the  field 
of  battle.  On  being  crowned  by  the  archbishop 
of  Braganza,  before  the  assembled  Cortes  at 
Lamego,  he  said,  holding  his  drawn  sword  in 
iiis  hand — “ With  this  sword  1 have  conquered 
the  Moors,  delivered  you  from  your  enemies, 
and  won  independence  for  your  country:  you 
have  made  me  king.  Let  us  now  frame  laws 
to  maintain  peace,  order,  and  justice  in  the 
realm.”  A constitution  was  accordingly  drawn 
up  and  voted  by  the  assembly,  with  the  entire 
concurrence  of  all  classes  in  the  state,  d.  at 
Coimbra  11S5.  His  memory  is  greatly  venerated 
by  the  Portuguese,  as  that  of  the  founder  of 
their  independence  and  of  constitutional  go- 
vernment among  them. 

Alphonso  II.  of  Portugal  passed  his  reian 
in  comparative  peace,  excepting  disputes  wiili 
the  Church  in  consequence  of  his  endeavouring 
to  exact  military  service  from  the  clergy,  n. 
1223. 

Alphonso  III.  of  Portugal,  was  engaged  in  a 
war  with  the  Mahometans,  from  whom  lie  made 
a few  conquests,  n.  1279. 

ALpnoNso  IV.  of  Portugal,  succeeded  his 
father  Denis  in  1325,  and  though  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reign  he  so  outraged  the  rights  and 
interest  of  his  subjects  as  to  provoke  a threat 
of  deposition,  yet  he  subsequently  changed  his 
policy,  and  instituted  many  good  laws  and  regu- 
lations for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects,  dispensing 
justice  with  impartiality,  though  sometimes  with 
too  great  severity,  b.1290;  d.  1357. 

Alphonso  V.  of  Portugal,  was  born  in  1432, 
succeeding  his  father  Edward  when  he  was  but 
six  years  old.  He  invaded  Africa  several  times, 
took  Alcazar,  Seguer,  and  Tangier,  and  acquired 
the  surname  of  Africano.  D.*"of  the  plague  at 
Cintra,  in  1431. — He  was  a beneficent  prince, 
and  an  encourager  of  learning.  In  his  reign 
Guinea  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese. 

Alphonso  II.,  king  of  Naples,  succeeded  his 
father  Ferdinand  in  1494.  He  was  of  so  cruel 
and  tyrannical  a disposition,  that  his  subjects 
invited  Charles  VIII.  of  France  to  invade  the 
country.  That  prince  took  Naples;  and  Alphonso, 
after  abdicating  the  throne,  retired  to  a monas- 
tery in  Sicily,  where  he  died  about  1496. 

ALpniEGniN,  alp-te'-jin,  founder  of  the 
Ghuznerite  dynasty,  and  grandfather  of  the 
famous  Mahmoud  of  Ghuzni,  was  originally  a 
slave,  but,  obtaining  his  freedom,  gradually  rose 
till  lie  was  appointed  governor  of  Khorasan, 
when  he  revolted,  and  made  himself  indepen- 
dent at  Ghuzni.  d.  775  a.d. 

Alpini,  Prosper,  aUpe'-ne,  a Venetian  phy- 
sician and  botanist,  lie  was  at  first  a soldier, 
but  quitted  that  profession  and  went  to  Padua, 
where  he  made  so  great  progress  in  learning 
that  he  became  deputy  rector  and  syndic.  In 
1578  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.,  and  in  1580 
went  to  Egypt  as  physician  to  the  Venetian 
consul,  lie  resided  there  three  years,  in  which 
time  he  greatly  improved  himself  in  botany.  Ho 
was  the  first'  who  discovered  the  sexes  and 
generation  of  plants.  On  his  return  to  Venice, 
in  1586,  Andrea  Doria,  prince  of  Mclfl,  ap- 
pointed him  his  physician ; and  in  1593  he  was 
called  to  the  botanical  professorship  at  Padua, 
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vhieh  he  held  until  Ills  death,  b.  1553 ; d.  at 
Padua,  1617— He  has  bequeathed  to  posterity 
several  learned  works  upon  botany  and  medi- 
cine. 

Alsop,  Anthony,  al'-sop,  a poet  and  divine, 
,vho  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
published  some  editions  of  yEsop’s  fables,  toge- 
:her  with  original  poems,  and  took  part  with 
Mr.  Boyle  hi  the  celebrated  dispute  with  Dr. 
Bent-lev,  for  which  he  is  mentioned  with  sneers 
by  the'latter  as  “ Tony  Alsop.” 

Alsted,  John  Henry,  al'-sted,  a German 
protestant  clergyman,  'a  very  voluminous 
writer,  and  professor  at  Herborn,  in  Nassau, 
and  at  Weissenberg,  in  Transylvania.  In  1638, 
he  published  an  Encyclopaedia,  one  of  the 
earliest  works  of  that  class,  and  which  was  in 
considerable  repute  for  many  years.  Amongst 
: ather  works,  he  composed  a treatise  to  show 
that  the  principles  of  all  sciences  and  arts  are 
taught  in  the  Bible,  n.  in  1638. 

Alston,  Charles,  M.D.,  al'-stun,  a Scottish 
writer  on  botany  and  medicine,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Edinburgh  school  of  medicine, 
was  bom  in  1633.  He  lectured  on  botany  and 
materia  rnedica  with  much  reputation  for  many 
'/ears,  and  at  his  death  in  1760,  left  the  cha- 
racter of  being  one  of  the  ablest  teachers  of  the 
healing  art  of  his  time.  He  published  papers 
in  the  “Edinburgh  Medical,  Physical,  and 
Literary  Essays but  his  most  complete  and 
important  work  is  his  “Materia  Medica,” 
printed  in  1770. 

Alstbover,  Jonas,  al'-stro-mcr,  an  eminent 
patriotic  Swede,  who,  after  visiting  England, 
returned  to  his  own  country,  and  became  rc- 
: markable  for  the  great  improvements  he  there 
introduced  into  arts  and  manufactures.  For 
his  great  efforts  he  was  made  a knight  of  the 
Polar  Star,  chancellor  of  Commerce,  and  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  b.  at 
Alingsces,  1635;  n.  1761. 

Altdorfer,  Albrecht,  alt-dor' -fer,  a distin- 
guished German  engraver  and  painter,  who 
employed  himself  on  sacred,  profane,  historical, 
and  mythological  subjects.  Holbein  is  supposed 
to  have  studied  his  cuts.  b.  at  Altdorf,  in 
Bavaria,  1438;  d.  1533. 

. Altiien,  Ehan,  or  Jean,  alt' -hen,  a Persian, 
who  was  the  first  to  introduce  madder  (for 
dyeing)  into  France.  He  was  the  son  of  the  go- 
vernor of  a Persian  province,  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  himself,  all  his  family  were  massa- 
cred when  the  Persian  empire  was  overthrown 
by  the  usurper  Thamas-Kouli-Khan.  b.  1711 ; 
D.  at  Caumont,  in  France,  1774. — Allhcn,  during 
his  life,  was  treated  ungratefully,  but,  by  way 
of  atonement,  a tablet  was  after  his  "death 
erected  in  the  museum  of  Avignon,  with  the 
following  inscription,  which  we"  transcribe,  as 
it  tells  when  and  where  madder  was  lirst  in- 
troduced into  France: — “To  Jean  Althcn,  a 
Persian,  who  was  the  first  to  introduce  and 
cultivate  madder  in  the  territory  of  Avignon, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Marquis  do  Cau- 
mont, in  1765.”  This  testimonial  was  erected 
in  1821. 

Altiiorf,  Lord.  (See  Spencer,  Earl.) 

Alunno,  Niccolo,  a-too'-no,  an  Italian  painter 
ot  considerable  merit,  who  flourished  in  the  15th 
century.  There  are  few  of  his  works  extant, 
but  those  which  are  entitle  him  to  praise,  r.  at 
Foligno  about  1430;  n.  about  1510. 

Alurf.d,  a-lu'-red,  of  Beverley,  an  ancient 
English  historian.  He  was  canon  and  treasurer 
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of  the  church  of  St.  John,  in  Beverley,  and 
wrote  a chronicle  of  the  English  kings,  which 
was  published  by  Hearne  in  1716.  d.  1129, 
Alva,  Ferdinand  Alvarez,  duke  of,  al'-va,  a 
distinguished  soldier,  and  descended  from  one 
of  the  most  ancient  families  in  Spain.  He 
made  his  first  campaign  at  the  age  of  17,  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  He  was  a 
great  favourite  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who 
made  him  a general ; but  though  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  high  order  of  his  mili- 
tary talents,  he  became  equally  noted  for  the 
cruelty  of  his  disposition.  At  the  siege  of 
Metz  he  performed  prodigies  of  valour ; and  al- 
though he  commanded  there,  the  place  was  so 
well  defended  that  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege.  In  the  campaign  against  Pope  Paul  IV., 
in  1556,  Alva  was  completely  successful,  and 
obliged  the  pontiff  to  sue  for  peace,  after  which 
he  repaired  to  Koine,  to  ask  pardon  for  having 
opposed  his  holiness  in  the  war.  In  1567,  Philip 
II.  sent  him  into  the  Low  Countries,  to  reduce 
the  Netherlands  to  the  Spanish  yoke,  which 
they  were  attempting  to  throw  off.  Here  he 
established  a council  composed  of  twelve  judges, 
whom  he  denominated  Judges  of  the  Tumults ; 
but  this  tribunal,  from  its  cruelty,  was  called 
by  the  people  the  “ Court  of  Blood.”  His 
tyranny  was  now  as  intolerable  as  his  power 
was  extraordinary.  Thirty  thousand  persons 
fled  their  country  and  sought  refuge  in  other 
parts.  He  filled  the  United  Provinces  with 
terror  and  scenes  of  carnage,  for  which  his 
memory  is  held  in  detestation  to  this  day. 
He  hastily  tried  and  beheaded  counts  Egmont 
and  Horn,  two  patriots  and  friends  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  who  had  defeated  a body  of 
Spaniards  at  Groningen.  He  fortified  Antwerp, 
and  when  the  works  were  completed,  he  caused 
a statue  of  himself  to  be  cast  in  brass  and 
erected  in  the  middle  of  the  fortress.  Under  his 
feet  was  an  allegorical  representation  of  the 
nobility  and  the  people,  in  the  shape  of  a 
double-headed  monster.  Insult  upon  insult  he 
heaped  upon  those  he  had  subjected  to  his  go- 
vernment, until  even  his  friends  became  disgusted 
with  him  ; and  his  inhumanity  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Haerlem  brought  his  unpopularity  to  a 
climax.  On  the  surrender  of  that  city,  ho 
caused  two  thousand  of  its  inhabitants  to  be 
executed.  In  1573  he  left  the  country  he  had 
ruled  with  a rod  of  iron,  followed  by  the  curses 
of  the  people.  It  is  affirmed  that  during  his 
administration  in  the  Netherlands,  he  had 
caused  to  be  executed  eighteen  thousand  human 
beings,  independent  of  those  who  fell  in  the 
various  battles  and  sieges.  He  was  afterwards 
employed  against  Portugal,  where  he  greatly 
added  to  his  military  renown  by  driving  Don 
Antonio  from  the  throne  in  1530.  b.  1503;  n. 
1533.— Alva  was  an  able  general,  and  un- 
questionably a master  of  warlike  strategy.  lie 
never  fought  if  he  could  gain  his  object  other- 
wise. The  archbishop  of  Cologne,  who  was 
struck  by  his  efforts  to  avoid  a conflict,  having 
on  one  occasion  urged  him  to  engage  the  Dutch, 
“ The  object  of  a general,”  replied  Alva, 
“is  not  to  fight,  but  to  conquer:  he  fights 
enough  who  obtains  the  victory.”  Ho  is  said 
never  to  have  lost  a battle.  The  character  of 
this  willing  servant  of  the  despotism  of  Charles 
V.  and  Philip  11.  is  ably  drawn,  and  his  deeds 
faithfully  narrated,  in  Mr.  Motley’s  History, 
“ The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.” 

Alvarado  Pedro  do,  al'-va-ra'-do,  a distin* 
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guished  companion  of  Hernando  Cortes  in  the 
conquest  of  Mexico.  He  was  engaged  in  every 
battle  till  the  final  reduction  of  that  kingdom, 
n.  at  Badajoz ; d.  on  the  coast  of  Guatemala, 
1511. — Alvarado  was  some  time  governor  of 
Guatemala,  to  which  was  added  the  province  of 
Honduras,  which  from  being  in  a state  of  con- 
tinual internal  warfare,  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
some  degree  of  repose  under  his  administration. 

Alvarez,  Francis,  al-va'-raiz,  a Portuguese 
divine  who  accompanied  Don  Edward  Galvam 
as  secretary,  when  sent  by  Emanuel,  king  of 
Portugal,  on  an  embassy  to  Ethiopia  or  Abys- 
sinia. d.  1540.  In  the  same  year  Alvarez  pub- 
lished a narrative  of  the  mission. 

Alvarez  ms  Luna,  or  Alvaro,  was  the  fa- 
vourite of  John  II.,  king  of  Castille.  He  was 
the  natural  son  of  Don  Alvaro  do  Luna,  and  in 
1 108  was  appointed  gentleman  of  the  bedcham- 
ber to  the  king ; but  the  courtiers  taking  a dis- 
like to  him,  forced  him  to  retire  from  court. 

1 le  was  afterwards  recalled  by  the  king,  who  at 
his  request  banished  his  enemies.  After  enjoy- 
ing the  splendour  of  royal  favour  forty-five 
years,  he  fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  beheaded 
for  high  treason  in  1453.  b.  1383. 

Alvarez,  Don  Jose,  an  eminent  Spanish 
sculptor  and  artist,  whose  statue  of  Ganymede, 
which  he  executed  in  1804,  whilst  studying  at 
Paris,  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  modern 
sculptors.  His  studio  was  twice  visited  by  Na- 
poleon I.,  who  presented  him  with  a gold  medal 
valued  at  500  francs.  The  conduct  of  Napoleon 
towards  Spain,  however,  excited  the  disgust  of 
Alvarez,  who  took  such  an  aversion  to  the 
French  emperor,  that  he  would  never  model  his 
bust.  Subsequently  he  chiefly  resided  at  Rome, 
and  became  court  sculptor  to  Ferdinand  VII.  of 
Spain,  for  whom,  in  ISIS,  he  executed  his 
famous  group  of  Antilochus  and  Memnon.  He 
enjoyed  a pension  from  the  Spanish  crown,  b. 
at  Priego,  Cordova,  1768;  d.  at  Madrid,  1S26. 

Alvarez,  Manuel,  also  a Spanish  sculptor  of 
eminence,  was  director  of  the  academy  of 
San  Fernando,  and  held  the  honorary  office  of 
king’s  sculptor.  He  was  usually  styled  El 
Griego,  or  the  Greek,  in  compliment  to  the 
purity  of  his  style,  b.  at  Salamanca,  1727 ; d. 
1797. 

Alvensleben,  Philip  Charles,  Count  d’,  al- 
ven-slai'-ben,  a distinguished  Prussian  statesman 
and  diplomatist,  b.  1745;  v.  1802. — Also  a 
Prussian  general  of  great  bravery,  who  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battles  of  Lutzen,  Dres- 
den, and  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  b.  at  Sclio- 
churtz,  1778 ; d.  1831. 

Alvenst/eben,  Count  Albert,  an  eminent 
Prussian  diplomatist,  was  bom  in  Halbertstadt  in 
1794.  He  began  life  as  a cavalry  officer,  but 
afterwards  exchanged  the  military  career  for 
the  political  and  diplomatic  service  of  his 
country.  He  also  studied  law;  and  was  one 
of  the  ministers  appointed  to  represent 
Prussia  in  the  German  conference  held  at 
Vienna  in  1831.  He  subsequently  held  the 
portfolio  of  finance,  and  in  1837  that  of  minister 
of  commerce  and  public  works,  in  which  capa- 
city he  was  prominent  in  promoting  the  German 
customs  union.  He  subsequently  officiated  as 
Prussian  minister  at  the  conferences  of  Dres- 
den, but,  from  want  of  adequate  support  at 
Berlin,  failed  in  accomplishing  all  he  could  have 
desired  in  giving  energy  and  decision  to  the  pro- 
verbially  wavering  policy  of  the  Berlin  Cabinet 
In  opposing  the  schemes  of  Austria. 
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Alviano,  Bartholomew,  al-ve-a'-no,  a Vene- 
tian general  who  obtained  signal  advantages 
over  the  emperor  Maximilian,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived triumphal  honours,  d.  at  the  siege  of 
Brescia,  in  1515.— The  state  of  Venice  gave  him 
a magnificent  burial,  and  pensioned  his  family. 

Alvin zr,  Joseph,  Baron  d’,  a l-veen'-ze,  a gen- 
eral in  the  service  of  Austria,  during  the  great 
French  war.  Being  defeated  by  Napoleon  at 
Rivoli,  in  1796,  and  Areola,  in  1797,  he  was 
superseded  in  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Italy.  In  1793  he  became  governor  of  Hungary, 
and  in  1808  he  was  made  a field  marshal  of 
Austria,  b.  1735;  d.  in  Hungary,  1810. 

Alypius,  d-lip’-e-us,  a geographer,  who  was 
employed  by  the  emperor  Julian,  first  in  Britain 
as  deputy-governor,  and  next  at  Jerusalem  in 
rebuildmg  the  temple.  At  the  close  of  life  lie 
was  banished,  but  for  what  cause  is  not  known. 
Lived  in  the  4th  century.  A geographical  de- 
scription of  the  world  by  him  was  printed  in  4to 
at  Geneva,  in  1623. — There  were  two  other 
persons  of  this  name — one  a Greek  writer  on 
music,  whose  era  is  uncertain;  the  other,  a 
Christian  divine  of  the  4tli  century,  who  assisted 
St.  Augustine  in  the  controversy  with  the 
Donatists,  and  also  wrote  an  epistle  against  the 
Nestorians. 

Amadeddulat,  a-ma-ded'-u-la,  the  founder  of 
a Persian  dynasty,  was  the  son  of  a fisherman. 
Ho  and  his  two  brothers  took  Persia  Proper, 
Persian  Irak,  and  Caramania,  which  they 
divided  among  them.  He  settled  at  Schiraz, 
in  Persia  Proper,  hr  933.  d.  949. 

Amadeus  V.,  a-ma-de'-us,  count  of  Savoy, 
called  the  Great,  began  his  government  in  1235. 
lie  was  distinguished  by  great  penetration, 
prudence,  wisdom,  and  valour;  and  so  highly 
were  his  qualities  esteemed  by  his  contempo- 
raries, that  the  princes  of  Europe  appointed  him 
umpire  to  settle  tlicir  differences.  A relative 
of  this  prince  resided  in  England  for  many 
years  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  built  the 
Savoy  Palace  in  the  Strand,  London,  of  which 
part  of  the  chapel  still  remains,  d.  1323. 

Amadeus  VI.,  count  of  Savoy,  was  one  of  the 
most  warlike  princes  of  his  age.  He  was  sur- 
named  the  “ Green  Count.”  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  1313.  In  1354  he  defeated  the  French 
at  Arbrctte.and  took  some  territory  from  them, 
and  subsequently  became  viceroy  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  IV.,  over  a considerable  part  of 
Northern  Italy,  b.  1249;  d.  1333. 

Amadeus  VIII.,  count  of  Savoy,  entered  upon 
the  sovereignty  in  1391.  In  1416  Savoy  was 
created  a duchy,  and  not  long  after  the  duke 
retired  from  the  throne  and  his  family  to  a 
monastery,  where  he  instituted  an  order  of 
knisrhthood,  by  the  name  of  the  Annunciata. 
The  knights,  however,  lived  in  a luxurious  style, 
without  any  of  the  severities  of  monaehism.  In 
1439  he  caused  himself  to  be  elected  pope  by  the 
council  of  Basle,  on  which  he  took  the  name  of 
Felix  V.  This  led  to  much  disunion  in  the 
church,  as  the  pontificate  was  also  claimed  by 
Eugenius,  and  a long  controversy  ensued.  On 
the  death  of  Eugenius,  the  cardinals  elected 
Thomas  do  Sarzan,  who  took  the  name  of 
Nicholas  V.,  Amadeus  was  dispossessed  of  bis 
title  and  in  1449  made  a formal  abdication  in 
favour  of  Nicholas,  who  gave  him  a cardinalship, 
and  made  him  dean  of  the  Sacred  College.  D. 
1 451. 

Amadeus  IX.,  duke  of  Savoy,  was  a very 
charitable  prince,  and  so  beloved  by  Iris  subjects. 
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hat  they  called  him  the  “blessed  Amadeus.” 

>.  1472.— There  were  nine  rulers  in  Savoy  of  this 
name,  but  the  above  are  the  only  remarkable 
uen.  _ . 

Amaeintits,  d-ma-Jin'-e-us,  a Roman  who 
irst  taught  his  countrymen  the  tenets  ot  Epi- 
: urus,  which  they  embraced  with  avidity. 

Air  age,  am'-a-je,  a queen  of  Sarmatia,  re- 
markable for  her  justice  and  fortitude. 

Amak,  or  Abulnagte  al  Bokhaex,  u'-malc,  a 
Persian  poet,  entertained  at  the  court  ot  the 
;ultan  Khedar  Khan,  who  instituted  an  academy 
>f  poets,  of  which  he  made  Amak  president, 
nourished  in  the  5th  century,  and  lived  to  a 
'reat  age.— His  chief  poem  is  the  “ History  of 
he  Loves  of  Joseph  and  Zoleiskah.” 

Amalaric,  or  Amaurt,  d-mdll'-a-rijc,  king  of 
; he  Visigoths,  was  the  son  of  Alaric  1 1.  He 
aicceeded  his  grandfather  Theodoric  in  526.  He 
married  Clotilda,  the  daughter  of  Clovis,  king  of 
Trance,  whom  he  used  barbarously  to  make  her 
'mbraee  Arianism.  At  length  she  complained 
;o  her  brother  Childebert,  king  of  Paris,  who,  in 
>31,  marched  against  A malaric  and  defeated  him 
n a battle  fought  m Catalonia.  lie  took  refuge 
n a church,  where  he  was  slain. 

Ajialasovtha,  d-mal'-a-son'-tai,  daughter  of 
‘ Theodoric  the  Great,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  was 
Appointed  regent  for  her  son  Athalarie,  and  being 
i woman  of  great  natural  talents,  which  had  been 
carefully  cultivated,  she  governed  with  great 
wisdom  and  justice,  encouraged  learning,  and 
, -cstrained  the  rude  and  savage  disposition  of  the 
; loths,  whom,  however,  she  could  not  succeed  in 
\ .veaning  altogether  from  their  wild  habits.  Being 
-emoved  from  power,  and  confined  in  an  island 
m the  lake  L’olsena,  she  was  strangled  in  the 
. oath  in  the  year  535.  This  cruel  deed  was  per- 
petrated at  the  instance  of  the  empress  Theo- 
i lora,  who  was  jealous  of  the  respect  paid  by  the 
emperor  Justinian  to  Amalasontha. 

Amalek,  (i-mal'-ec,  the  son  of  Eliphaz,  and 
•grandson  of  Esau.  Some  have  supposed  him 
to  be  the  father  of  the  Amalekites,  but  they  are 
mentioned  as  a powerful  people  long  before  his 
■birth. 

Amalie,  or  Amelia,  Anna,  a-ma'-le,  princess 
of  Prussia,  daughter  of  Frederick  William  1., 
and  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great,  was  greatly 
distinguished  by  her  musical  talents,  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  which  she  devoted  nearly  all  her 
time.  She  was  likewise  distinguished  for  her 
piety  and  charity,  b.  Nov.  9,  1723  •,  d.  at  Berlin, 

• March  30, 1787. 

Amalie,  the  wife  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar, 

1 who  at  an  early  age  lost  her  husband,  but 
managed  to  preserve  her  little  state  intact 
: during  some  of  the  most  troublous  times  of 
the  continental  wars.  She  resided  in  the  city 
of  Weimar,  and  invited  the  most  distinguished 
men  oflettcrs  to  her  capital.  Wieland,  Herder, 
Schiller,  and  Goethe  settled  here,  and  enjoyed 
her  patronage  as  well  as  her  company,  n.  1807. 

Amalric,  or  A rnauld,  a-mal'-reeic,  a Spanish 
military  churchman,  who  distinguished  himself 
by  his  cruelties  against  the  Albigenscs.  In  1209 
he  laid  siege  to  Beziers,  and  commanded  (>0,000 
of  the  inhabitants  to  be  slaughtered  alter  the 
town  had  surrendered.  “ How  arc  we  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Catholics  from  the  heretics  ?” 
inquired  one  of  his  officers.  “ Kill  them  all- 
God  knows  his  own,"  replied  Amalric.  d.  1225. 

Amalteo,  Pomponio,  a-mal'-tai-o,  an  eminent 
painter  of  the  Venetian  school,  u.  at  San  Vito, 
in  Friuli.  1505.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not 
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known.  His  master-pieces  are  the  Three  Judg- 
ments, in  the  court  of  justice  at  Ceneda.  The 
subjects  are — The  Judgment  of  Solomon,  the 
Judgment  of  Daniel,  and  a Judgment  of  Trajan. 
They  were  long  considered  the  works  of  Por- 
denone,  under  whom  he  studied,  from  the 
similarity  of  style  between  the  master  and  pupii. 
His  brother,  Girolamo,  had  also  considerable 
talent  as  a painter,  but  bis  pictures  are  small, 
though  distinguished  by  great  care  and  finish. 
He  died  young. 

Amalthea,  d-mdl-the'-a,  the  Cumoean  Sibyl, 
who  offered  Tarquin  nine  books  on  the  fate  of 
Rome,  for  which  she  demanded  300  crowns.  He 
refused  to  make  the  purchase,  when  she  burnt 
three  of  them,  and  demanded  the  same  sum  for 
the  remainder.  Tarquin  still  refusing,  she  burnt 
three  more,  and  required  as  much  for  those 
which  were  left.  The  king,  astonished,  con- 
sulted the  priests,  and  by  their  advice  made  tha 
purchase  of  the  remaining  three,  which  were 
committed  to  the  care  of  two  magistrates,  who 
were  to  consult  them  on  extraordinary  occasions. 
They  are  known  as  the  Sibylline  oracles. 

Amama,  Sixtinus,  a-ma-ma,  a learned  Dutch- 
man, who  became  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  Oriental  languages.  He  was  at  Oxford  in 
1613,  and  taught  Hebrew  in  Exeter  College. 
After  residing  there  some  years,  he  returned  to 
Franeker,  and  became  Hebrew  professor,  d. 
1629.— His  greatest  work  is  a censure  of  tlio 
Vulgate. 

Aman,  Johann,  a' -man,  an  eminent  German 
architect,' who  was  employed  in' various  publie 
buildings  by  several  princes  of  Germany,  and  by 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  b.  1765  ; d.  1834. 

Amand,  Mark  Anthony  Gerard,  sieur  de  Saint, 
a' -mam/,  a French  poet,  whose  father  was  a 
commander  in  the  English  navy,  and  was  three 
years  confined  in  the  Black  Tower  at  Constan- 
tinople. b.  at  Rouen,  1594;  d.  1661. — The 
poems  of  Amand,  which  are  chiefly  comic, 
were  published  in  8 vols.,  1649,  Paris. 

Amara,  Sinlia,  d-ma'-ra,  an  eminent  Sanscrit 
scholar  and  poet,  who  published  a 1 hesaurus  of 
the  language.  Lived  in  the  fifth  century.  His 
book  has  been  several  times  reprinted. 

Amaral,  Andrea,  am'-a-ral,  a Portuguese 
knight  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
beheaded  for  secretly  inviting  the  Turks  to 
invade  the  island  of  Rhodes,  1522. — The  result 
of  tliis  invasion  was  the  surrender  of  Rhodes 
to  Sultan  Solyman,  on  the  Christmas-day  of 
1522.  . , . . . 

Amari,  Michele,  am'-ar-e,  an  Italian  historian 
of  marked  progressive  tendencies  in  his  political 
opinions,  and  devoted  to  literary  pursuits.  He 
translated  the  “ Marmion”  of  Scott  into  Italian, 
and  wrote  a history  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  * 
which  brought  him  into  immediate  notice. 
With  a view  to  the  production  of  a,  history  of 
Sicily  under  the  Mussulman  rule,  he  is  generally 
believed  to  have  applied  himself  successfully  to 
the  study  of  Arabic,  b.  at  Palermo,  1806. 

Amasa,  d-mai'-sa,  a son  of  Jether,  who  is 
elsewhere  called  Ithra.  He  was  pardoned  by 
David,  though  he  fought  against  him  in  the 
army  of  Absalom. 

A masai,  d-mds'-a-i,  a Lcvito,  and  one  of  the 
sons  of  Elkanah,  who  assisted  David  against 
Saul. 

Amasis,  d-mai’-sis,  a king  of  Egypt.  He  was 
prime  minister  to  Aprics,  king  of  that  country, 
on  whose  deposition  he  mounted  the  throne, 
b.c.  569,  and  immediately  put  Aprics  to  death. 
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Egypt  flourished  greatly  in  his  reign.  ».  625 

B.C. 

Amati,  Andrea  and  Antonio,  a-ma'-te,  father 
and  son,  eminent  as  violin-makers.  Their  in- 
struments arc  called  Cremonas,  from  their 
having  their  residence  and  carrying  on  their 
business  in  that  town.  Andrea  lived  in  the  10th 
century  : Antonio  was  born  in  1565. 

Amati,  Pasquale,  an  antiquary  of  Italy,  wrote 
several  learned  works,  still  held  in  esteem,  n. 
1716 ; d.  1796.  He  had  two  sons,  Girolamo  and 
Basilio,  who  were  also  distinguished,  the  first 
as  an  antiquary  and  the  second  as  a poet. 

Amato,  Giovanni  Antonio  d’,  one  of  the  best 
of  the  Neapolitan  painters,  lie  possessed  the 
venerative  faculty  in  a high  degree,  and  carried 
his  sentiments  of  propriety  so  far  as  to  consider 
it  wrong  to  paint  a woman  in  a state  of  even 
partial  nudity.  He  was  a man  of  great  goncral 
acquirements,  and  wrote  a commentary  on  some 
difficult  passages  of  Scripture,  which  was  much 
valued  even  by  the  clergy,  n.  at  Naples,  1475 ; 
d.  1555.  Amato  trained  numerous  pupils,  the 
most  distinguished  of  whom  was  his  nephew 
of  the  same  name,  usually  called  the  Young,  a 
beautiful  colourist,  b.  1535;  d.  1593. 

Amato,  or  Amatus,  Joannes  Rodericus,  a - 
ma'-to,  a distinguished  Jewish  physician,  who 
was  born  at  Castel  Branco,  in  the  province  of 
Beira,  Portugal,  in  1511.  He  is  sometimes 
called  Amatus  Lusitanus.  He  was  educated  at 
Salamanca,  and  about  1543  ho  removed  to  An- 
cona, where  he  resided  until  1555,  being  fre- 
quently summoned  to  Rome  to  attend  Pope 
Julius  III.  Fearing  the  Inquisition,  he  went  to 
Thessalonica,  where  he  could  openly  profess 
the  Jewish  faith.  He  wrote  numerous  works 
on  medicine,  &c.  Date  of  death  unknown. 

Amauhi  I.,  a-maw'-re,  king  of  Jerusalem,  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Baldwin  III.  in  1162.  d. 
1173.  He  was  a courageous  and  enterprising 
prince;  but  these  qualities  were  sullied  by  ava- 
- rice  and  cruelty. 

Amai/ki  II.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  succeeded  his 
brother,  Guy  de  Lusignan,  king  of  Jerusalem 
and  Cyprus,  at  his  death  in  1192,  as  king  of 
Cyprus.  In  1197  he  succeeded  Henri  dc  Cham- 
pagne as  titular  king  of  Jerusalem,  having 
married  his  widow  Isabella.  He  held  his  court 
at  Ptolemais,  as  Jerusalem  was  in  the  possession 
of  Saladin  and  the  Saracens,  d.  1205. 

Amaury  he  Chartres,  a-maw’-re,  a French 
visionary,  who  maintained  the  eternity  of  mat- 
ter, and  that  religion  has  three  epochs,  agree- 
ably to  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  llis 
opinions  were  condemned  by  the  Council  of 
Paris  in  1209,  and  some  of  his  followers  were 
burned.  To  avoid  a similar  fate,  be  renounced 
Jiis  errors,  and  retired  to  St.  Martin  dcs  Champs, 
where  he  died  of  vexation.  Lived  in  the  13tli 
century. 

Amaziah,  d-md-zi'-a,  king  of  Judah,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Joash  at  the  age  of  25.  He 
blended  idolatry  with  the  worship  of  God.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  Israelites,  he  defeated  the 
Edomites  in  the  Valley  of  Salt ; but  afterwards 
commenced  war  on  his  allies,  by  whom  ho  was 
taken  prisoner.  Slam  by  his  own  subjects 
810  b.c. 

Amberger,  Christoph,  am-bair  -gcr,  a dis- 
tinguished German  painter,  some  of  whose 
copies  pass  for  originals  of  Holbein.  He  also 
engraved  on  wood,  from  his  own  designs,  b.  at 
Nurnberg,  1490;  d;  1663-9. 

Ambiorix,  dm-bo'-o-rix,  a king  of  the  Ebu- 
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rones,  in  Gaul.  He  was  a great  enemy  to 
Home,  and  was  killed  in  a battle  with  Ca-sar, 
m which  60,000  of  his  countrymen  were 
slain. 

Amboise,  Francis  d’,  dm-bo'-aw,  a French  ad- 
vocate distinguished  for  eloquence,  knowledge 
ol  law,  and  poetical  ability.  He  successively 
filled  the  offices  of  Advocate  for  the  French 
nation,  Counsellor  in  the  Parliament  of  Bretagne, 
and  Master  of  Requests  and  Counsellor  of  State. 
He  was  a great  traveller,  and  published  an  ac- 
count of  his  travels,  together  with  some  poetical 
pieces.  Flourished  in  the  16th  century. — His 
brothers  Adrian  and  James  also  rose  to  some 
eminence — Adrian  in  the  church,  and  Jame3  as 
a physician. 

Amboise,  George  d’,  a cardinal,  who  became 
successively  bishop  of  Montauban,  archbishop 
of  Narbonne,  and  lastly  of  Houen.  Louis  XII. 
made  him  prime-minister,  and  he  soon  acquired 
great  popularity,  by  taking  off  the  taxes  which 
had  usually  been  levied  on  the  people  at  the 
accession  of  every  new  monarch.  Subsequently 
to  this  lie  was  appointed  the  pope’s  legate  in 
France,  with  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  and  in 
that  capacity  effected  a considerable  reform 
among  the  religious  orders,  b.  1160  ; d.  1510. — 
D’Amboise  was  one  of  the  wisest  statesmen 
France  ever  had.  He  reformed  the  church, 
purified  the  courts  of  justice,  remitted  the  bur- 
dens of  the  people,  and  conscientiously  laboured 
to  promote  the  public  happiness. 

Amboise,  Frances  d’,  the  wife  of  Peter  II.;  duke 
of  Brittany,  who  treated  her  with  great  brutality, 
which  she  bore  with  meekness.  She  distin- 
guished herself  by  effecting  a reformation  in  the 
manners  of  the  Bretons.  'On  the  death  of  the 
duke,  in  1457,  she  was  solicited  in  marriage  by 
the  prince  of  Savoy,  but  refused  the  offer,  and 
retired  into  a monaster)',  where  she  died  in  1435. 

Ambrogi,  Domenico,  am-brd-je , a painter  of 
Bologna,  who  excelled  in  design.  He  was  par- 
ticularly eminent  for  painting  cabinet  pieces. 
Lived  about  1678. 

Ambrose,  St.,  a:n-brose,  the  son  of  a prefect 
of  Gaul,  who  became  archbishop  of  Milan,  and 
governor  of  Liguria  and  /Emilia,  On  the  death 
of  Auxentius,  archbishop  of  Milan,  in  374, 
and  after  a contest  between  the  Ariaus  and 
Catholics,  he  was  consecrated  bishop.  In  3S3 
he  was  deputed  by  the  emperor  ValentiniaD  to 
prevail  upon  the  tyrant  Maximus  not  to  en.er 
Italy,  and  was  successful  in  his  mission.  Suo- 
sequcntly,  however,  Maximus  entered  Italy,  made 
himself  master  of  the  Western  empire,  and  en- 
tered Milan  in  triumph.  Valentfnian  sought 
refuge  with  Theodosius,  who  defeated  Maximus, 
and  restored  the  fugitive  monarch  to  his  throue. 
While  Theodosius  was  in  Italy,  in  390,  an  insur- 
rection arose  in  Thessalonica,  in  which  the  em- 
peror’s lieutenant  was  slain.  Theodosius  iu 
revenge  put  to  death  a vast  number  of  persons 
in  cold  blood— no  less,  it  is  said,  than  7000  with- 
out distinction  of  sex  or  criminality.  Soon  after 
this  massacre,  he  came  to  Milan,  and  was  about 
to  enter  the  great  church,  when  he  was  met  on 
its  threshold  by  Ambrose,  who  refused  him  ad- 
mittance as  a homicide ; and  it  was  not  till  a 
year  afterwards,  and  on  his  showing  tokens  of 
repentance,  that  the  prelate  would  admit  him  to 
Christian  communion,  n.  at  Milan,  310 ; d.  397. 

— The  best,  edition  of  the  works  of  St,  Ambrose 
is  that  of  Paris,  in  2 vols.  folio,  1691.  Ho  is 
said  to  have  composed  that  noble  hymn,  “To 
Deum  laudamus,”  but  this  is  doubtful 
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Ambrose  of  Alexandria,  the  friend  of  Origen, 
Lind  to  whom  the  latter  dedicated  many  of  his 
i.  forks,  and  at  whose  expense  they  were  published 
I jived  in  the  3rd  century. 

Ambrose,  Isaac,  a nonconformist  divine,  who, 
i in  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  quitted 
ti  he  Church  of  England,  took  the  Covenant,  and 
i teeame  a Presbyterian  preacher,  first  at  Gars- 
i ang,  and  afterwards  at  Preston,  b.  in  Lan- 
astiire;  d.  1664. — His  works  are  much  esteemed 
toy  the  Calvinists,  particularly  one  entitled 
‘ Looking  unto  Jesus.” 

Ambhosius  Aureliaixus,  dm'-bro-se-us  cnc- 
r e'-le-ai’-nus,  king  of  the  Britons.  About  a.d. 
: 57  he  came  from  Armorica,  to  assist  in  expelling 
! he  Saxons,  who  had  been  invited  over  by  Vorti- 
r -cm.  On  the  death  of  that  monarch,  the 
? overeignty  was  vested  in  him,  and  he  main- 
I ained  the  dignity  with  credit.  The  famous  king 
\ irthur  was  brought  up  under  him,  x».  at  Win- 
::  hester,  508. 

AMEiLnoir,  Hubert  Pascal,  a'-mail-hawnq,  a 
F 'renchman  who  was  the  means  of  saving  many 
i.  aluable  libraries,  amounting  in  all  to  800,000 
v -olumes,  during  the  revolutionary  madness  of 
1!  he  populace  of  Paris.  He  was  also  a consider- 
■ ble  contributor  to  periodical  literature,  and 
a mote  a work  entitled  “ the  History  of  the  Com- 
T.aerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Egyptians  under 
ihe  Ptolemies.”  b.  1730;  d.  1811. 

Amelot  de  la  Houssate,  Abraham  Nicholas, 
a m'-ai-lo  de  la  hooa'-ai,  a Ereneh  writer  on 
r iorals  and  church  history,  and  the  translator  of 
: 'ather  Paul’s  “ History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,” 
•'  Iachiavelli’s  “Prince,”  and  other  Italian  works, 
ito  French.  He  was  for  a time  in  great  favour 
nth  the  Court  of  France,  but  afterwards  was 
ent  to  the  Bastile  in  consequence  of  the  influ- 
ace  exerted  against  him  by  the  Venetians  and 
re  clergy,  some  of  whom  his  writings  had 
ffended.  He  was  born  at  Orleans  in  1634;  d. 
r.  t Paris,  1706. 

Ameloxte,  Denis,  dm'-ai-lot,  an  eminent 
"rench  writer,  who  published  a translation  of 
he  Bible,  with  commentary,  in  the  years  1666, 
667,  and  1668.  He  had  a quarrel  with  the  Port 
loyalists,  who  having  satirized  him,  he  revenged 
dmself  by  frustrating  their  intention  of  publish- 
ng  a translation  of  the  Scriptures  which  they 
lad  prepared,  lie  was  a member  of  the  congre- 
gation of  priests  called  the  Oratory,  b.  1606 : 
>.  1678. 

Ames,  William,  aims,  a Puritan  divine,  who 
vent  to  Francker,  in  Holland,  and  was  chosen 
irofessor  of  divinity.  He  afterwards  settled  at 
totterdam  as  associate  with  Hugh  Peters,  who 
tad  gathered  a congregation  of  Brownists  in 
! hat  city.  b.  in  Norfolk,  1576;  n.  1633.— The 
i irincipal  of  his  works  is  entitled  “ Medulla 
1 L'heologica." 

Ames,  Joseph,  a Secretary  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  was  originally  a ship-chandler  in 
Vappiiig.  lie  devoted  himself  to.the  study  of 
Antiquities,  in  which  he  acquired  eminence, 
j.  1639 ; d.  1759. — He  published  a work,  entitled 
'Typographical  Antiquities;  being  an  Historical 
Account  of  Printing  in  England,  &c.”  4to. 
749. 

. Ames,  Fisher,  an  American  legislator,  dis- 
inguished  as  a speaker  and  supporter  of 
Vashington.  e.  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts, 
768;  d.  1808. 

Amherst,  Jeffrey,  Lord,  dm'-hersl,  a distin- 
oushed  British  general,  was  descended  from  an 
rncicnt  Kentish  family.  He  entered  the  army  in 
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1731,  and  in  1741  was  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Ligonier,  under  whom  he  served  at  the  battles  of 
Dettingcn,  Fontenoy,  and  Rocoux.  In  1756  he 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  15th  regiment  of 
foot;  and  in  1758  was  made  major-general, 
and  went  to  America,  commanding  at  the  siege 
of  Louisburg.  Forts  Duquesnc,  Ticonderoga, 
Crown  Point,  and  Niagara,  were  afterwards  re- 
duced, and  the  British  prestige,  which  had 
suffered  considerably  in  Canada,  was  entirely 
restored.  In  1763  lie  returned  to  England, 
having  been  previously  made  a Knight  of  the 
Bath,  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  and 
was  appointed  governor  of  Virginia.  He  sub- 
sequently was  appointed  to  the  governorship  of 
Guernsey,  and  in  1776  was  created  Baron 
Amherst  of  Holmsdale.  In  1778  he  was  made 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  England, 
and  was  active,  but  humane,  in  suppressing  the 
London  riots  of  1780.  A change  of  the  ministry 
occurring,  he  lost  his  military  appointments, 
but  received  them  again,  to  voluntarily  resign 
them  in  1795,  when  he  was  made  a field-marshal. 
b.  at  Sevenoaks,  1717;  d.  1797. 

Amherst,  William  Amherst,  Earl,  nephew  of 
the  above,  who,  having  no  child,  procured  the 
reversion  of  his  barony  for  this  gentleman.  In 
1816,  he  was  sent  out  to  Pekin  to  effect  a treaty 
of  commerce  with  the  emperor  of  China ; but 
as  he  would  not  prostrate  himself  before  that 
sovereign,  nothing  was  effected.  He  was  go- 
vernor general  of  India  from  1823  to  1828,  when 
he  was  created  Earl  Amherst  for  his  services, 
with  a pension  of  £3,000  a year.  b.  1773 ; d.  at 
Knowle  House,  near  Sevenoaks,  1857. 

Amhurst,  Nicholas,  dm' -hurst,  a political  and 
satirical  writer,  first  educated  at  Merchant  Tay- 
lors’ School,  whence  he  was  removed  to  St. 
John’s  College,  Oxford,  but  thence  expelled  for 
irregularity,  without  taking  a degree.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  disgrace,  he  wrote  several 
satires  against  the  university,  under  the  title  of 
“ Terr®  Filius,”  2 vols.  12mo,  1726,  and  settled 
in  London  as  a writer  by  profession,  b.  at 
Marden,  Kent,  1700 ; d.  1742.— His  most  cele- 
brated undertaking  was  “ The  Craftsman,” 
which  was  carried  on  for  many  years  with  great 
success.  In  this  publication  he  was  assisted 
by  Lord  Bolingbrolic  and  Mr.  Pultency,  by 
whom  he  was  neglected  when  they  got  into 
place. 

Amico,  Bernardino,  dm'-e-Jco,  a native  of  Gal- 
lipoli, in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  who  entered 
into  holy  orders,  and  became  prior  of  a convent 
at  Jerusalem.  Here  he  made  drawings  of  the 
Holy  City,  which  lie  had  engraved  by  Callot, 
and  published  after  his  return  to  Italy.  The 
work  is  now  very  rare  and  valuable.  This  book 
appeared  at  Rome  in  1620;  but  the  dates  of 
Amico’s  birth  and  death  are  uncertain. 

Amiconi,  Giacomo,  am'-e-lco'-ne,  an  historical 
and  portrait  painter  of  Venice,  who,  in  1729,  came 
to  England,  and  painted  many  fine  pieces  for 
the  principal  nobility.  He  afterwards  went  to 
bpam  and  was  appointed  portrait-painter  to  the 
lung.  d.  1752. 

Amicus,  Antonins,  d-me'-Jats,  a Sicilian  priest, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  some  works  on 
history  and  antiquities.  Philip  IV.  of  Spain 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Historiographer 
Royal,  d.  1641.  His  principal  work  is  entitled 

Sieilue  Regum  Annalcs  ab  Anno  1060  usque 
ad  pricsens  Smculum,” 

Amidaho,  Pomponio,  am'-e-dai'-no,  an  histo- 
rical painter  of  some  excellence,  particularly  j( 
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his  heads,  which  exhibit  taste  and  dignity,  b.  at 
Parma ; nourished  about  1600. 

Amilcae,  a-mil'-kar,  a Carthaginian  general, 
surnamed  Ilhodanus.  The  Athenians,  suspect- 
ing and  fearing  the  projects  of  Alexander, 
Amilcar  went  to  his  camp,  gained  his  conlidence, 
and  secretly  transmitted  an  account  of  all  Iris 
schemes  to  Athens. 

Ajiilcae.  ( See  Hamilcae.) 

Ajiilcae,  .a  son  of  Ilanno,  defeated  in  Sicily 
by  Gelon,  the  same  day  that  Xerxes  was  de- 
feated at  Salamis  by  Themistocles.  lie  burnt 
himself,  that  his  body  might  not  be  found 
among  the  slain.  Sacrifices  were  subsequently 
offered  to  him. 

Aminias,  a-min'-e-as,  a famous  pirate,  whom 
Antigonus  employed  against  Apollodorus, 
tyrant  of  Cassandrea. 

Ajiiot,  Pere,  d'-me-o,  a learned  French 
Jesuit,  who  went  as  a missionary  to  China  in 
1751,  and  having  acquired  the  favour  of  the 
emperor,  as  well  as  a complete  mastery  of  the 
Chinese  and  Mantchou  languages,  he  collected 
and  sent  to  Europe  much  valuable  information 
about  the  Chinese  people  and  empire,  b.  1718 ; 
b.  at  Pekin  in  1794. 

Amlktii,  am-let , a Jutland  prince  of  about 
the  second  century  b.c.,  whose  adventures,  as  re- 
lated by  Saxo-Grammatieus,  furnished  Sliak- 
speare  with  the  groundwork  of  his  tragedy  of 
“ Hamlet,”  in  which  the  dramatist  has  pretty 
closely  followed  the  legend,  except  as  regards 
the  catastrophe,  for  after  triumphing  over  his 
enemies,  Amleth  was  elected  king,  and  had  a 
happy  termination  to  his  career. 

Ami  an,  Jost,  am'-a.n,  a celebrated  designer 
and  engraver  of  Switzerland.  Very  little  is 
known  of  his  life ; but  Strutt  mentions  his  style 
as  “ neat  and  decided,”  although  perhaps 
wanting  in  “ freedom  and  spirit.”  b.  at  Zurich, 
1539 ; d.  at  Nurnberg,  1591. 

Amman,  Johann  Conrad,  a physician  and 
writer  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
a subject  which  he  was  among  the  first  to  treat 
of.  ile  was  a native  of  Schalfhausen  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Uasle  in  16S7.  He  subsequently,  it  is  said  in 
consequence  of  his  religious  opinious,  left  his 
native  country,  and  settled  in  Holland,  where 
he  applied  himself  with  much  success  to  curing 
defects  of  speech.  He  published  several  works 
on  the  subject,  in  which  he  explains  with  great 
minuteness  the  mechanism  of  the  vocal  organs. 
His  system  is  generally  admitted  to  be  good,  and 
his  success  in  treating  defects  of  speech  un- 
questionable. b.  1669;  d.  1724 

Amman,  Raul,  a German  physician  and  bota- 
nist, was  born  at  Breslau  in  1031.  lie  received 
liis  degree  of  doctor  of  physic  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic,  where  lie  afterwards  succes- 
sively filled  the  chairs  of  medicine,  botany,  and 
physiology.  He  was  a learned  man,  but  his  ir- 
ritable temper  kept  him  much  engaged  in  con- 
troversy, whereby  lie  both  dissipated  Ins  time 
and  impaired  his  influence  and  usefulness. 
He  published  several  works  on  medicine  and 
botany,  the  latter  being  the  most  valuable,  n. 
1691.  , . . 

Ammanatt,  Bartolomeo,  am-a-na-te,  an 
eminent  architect  and  sculptor  of  Florence, 
flourished  in  the  16th  century,  when  Michael 
Angelo  and  his  distinguished  contemporaries 
had  raised  art  in  Italy  to  the  highest  pitch  ot 
fame.  Anunanati  built  several  palaces,  &c.,  in 
various  Italian  cities,  and  was  much  employed 
61 
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by  Popes  Paul  III.,  Julius  III.,  and  Gregory 
XIII.  b.  1511 ; d.  1592. 

Ammanati,  Laura  Battiferri,  wife  of  the 
above,  was  the  daughter  of  John  Antonio  Bat- 
tiferri, and  a poetess  of  considerable  reputation. 
b.  at  Urbino,  1513  ; d.  at  Florence,  1589.  Her 
poems,  which  were  published  at  Florence  in 
1560,  and  at  Naples  in  1594,  are  held  in  great 
esteem.  She  was  elected  a member  of  the  aca- 
demy of  Intronati,  at  Siena. 

Ammianus,  Marcellinus,  dm-e-ai'-nus,  a Latin 
historian,  who  served  in  the  army  of  Julian,  b 
at  Antioch;  n.  390.  He  wrote  the  Roman 
history  from  the  reign  of  Nerva  to  the  death  of 
Valens,  in  thirty-one  books,  of  which  only 
eighteen  are  extant.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Gronovius,  in  1693.  Gibbon  says  of  him,  “ He  is 
an  accurate  and  faithful  guide,  who  composed 
the  history  of  his  own  times  without  indulging 
the  prejudices  and  passions  which  usually  affect 
the  mind  of  a contemporary.” 

Ammirato,  Seipio,a?)i-e'-ra£-fo,  a distinguished 
Italian  historian,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  great 
duke  of  Tuscany,  wrote  the  “ History  of  Flo- 
rence,” for  which  he  was  made  a canon  of  the 
cathedral  of  that  city,  hi  which  position  he  com- 
posed a variety  of  other  works,  b.  at  Lecce,  in 
Naples,  1531;  d.  1600. 

Ammon,  am’ -on,  the  son  of  Lot,  and  father  of 
the  Ammonites,  who  were  generally  at  war  with 
the  Israelites.  He  lived  about  1900  b.c. 

Ammonius,  am'-o-ne-us,  a Peripatetic  philo- 
sopher, who  taught  at  Alexandria.  He  Was  the 
disciple  of  Proclus,  and  obtained  great  reputa- 
tion as  a preceptor.  Lived  in  the  5 th  century. 
His  commentaries  on  Aristotle  and  Porphyry 
are  still  extant. 

Ammonius  Saccas,  sdJc'-kas,  a Christian  phi- 
losopher, and  the  founder  of  the  Eclectic  sect. 
He  studied  under  Atlienagoras  Pantamus  and 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  which  seems  to  refute 
the  assertion  that  he  took  the  surname  of  Sac- 
cas from  being  a porter.  Porphyry  says  that  ho 
renounced  the  Christian  religion,  in  which  he 
had  been  educated,  and  embraced  Paganism; 
but  Eusebius  and  others  deny  it.  He  instituted 
an  academy  at  Alexandria  to  reconcile  the  prin- 
ciples of  Plato  and  Aristotle  ; and  among  other 
eminent  disciples  he  had  the  celebrated  Lon- 
ginus. b.  at  Alexandria;  n.  about  243. 

Amo,  Antony  William,  a'-mo,  a negro  who,  in 
1705,  was  brought  an  infant  to  Europe,  and 
subsequently  was  made  councillor  of  state  by 
the  court  of  Berlin.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
Guinea,  where  lie  was  born;  little  more  is 
known  of  him. 

Amgeb.eus,  d-me-be'-ut,  an  Athenian  player,  of 
great  reputation,  who  sang  at  the  nuptials  of 
Demetrius  and  Nieica. 

Amontons,  William,  a-mon'-tawng,  a French 
philosopher,  inventor  of  a system  of  telegraph- 
ing, who,  on  becoming  deaf,  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  mechanics  and  practical  mathe- 
matics. In  1637  he  presented  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  a new  hygroscope,  which  was  ap- 
proved, and  originated  a method  of  telegraph- 
ing by  signals  and  ciphers,  b.  in  Paris,  1663; 
n.  1705. — In  1695  Amontons  published  a book 
on  the  construction  of  barometers,  thermome- 
ters, &c.,  which  is  the  only  production  of  his  in 
print,  except  some  papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1699,  on  account  of 
the  merit  of  his  discoveries,  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  that  learned  body.  > I 

Amokos,  Colonel  Francis,  a-mor'-ot,  a Spaniard, 
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• p.nd  the  founder  of  gymnastic  establishments  in 
France.  He  rose  rapidly  in  the  military  service 
of  his  country,  until  he  attained  the  rank  of 
. -olonel.  Under  Charles  IV.  of  Spain  and  Joseph 
' Bonaparte  he  successively  became  a councillor 
of  state,  governor  of  a province,  minister  of 
1 Jolice,  and  commissary-royal  of  the  army  in 
1 Portugal.  When  the  French  were  expelled 
: rom  Spain,  he  went  to  France,  where  he  was 
; he  first  to  establish  a gymnasium  for  the  deve- 
i opment  of  the  physical  powers,  and  subsequently 
i >ecame  director  of  the  normal  military  gym- 
nasium at  Paris.  B.  at  Valencia.  1769:  n.  at 
1 Paris,  1813. 

Amory,  Thomas,  ai-mor-c,  a dissenting  divine, 
who,  in  1772,  was  chosen  one  of  the  committee 
; ppointed  by  the  dissenters  to  procure  an  ex- 
! ension  of  the  Act  of  Toleration,  b.  at  Taunton, 
F 700 ; d.  in  London,  1774. 

Amort,  Thomas,  an  extraordinary  writer, 
nd  the  son  of  Counsellor  Amory,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  King  William  secretary  for  the  for- 
eited  estates  in  Ireland.  He  appears  to  have 
een  intended  for  the  medical  profession,  but 
ever  practised  that  or  any  other.  He  led  a 
I ery  secluded  life  in  his  house  in  Westminster, 
hunning  society,  and  never  stirring  out  till 
: he  evening,  d.  at  the  age  of  97,  in  1788.  He 
■rote,  “ Memoirs,  containing  the  Lives  of 
iveral  Ladies  ot  Great  Britain.”  This  singular 
1 fork  is  of  the  novel  kind,  and  it  is  made  the 
chicle  of  his  own  Unitarianism,  as  also  is  his 
1 ,eit  publication,  “The  Life  of  John  L uncle, 
.Msq.,’  in  4 vols.  12mo.  These  productions 

- a'’f  been  considered  by  one  writer  as  evidencing 

high  order  of  intellect,  but  Chalmers  pro- 
ounces  them  to  be  the  emanations  of  a diseased 
und.  He  wrote  likewise  two  letters  in  the 
1 heologieal  Repository,”  on  the  natural  proofs 

- t a future  state. 

Amos,  ai'-mos,  the  fourth  of  the  minor  pro- 
bets,  a shepherd  of  Tekoa,  and  supposed  to 
ave  been  the  lather  of  Isaiah.  He  prophesied 
i the  reigns  of  Jeroboam  IL,  king  of  Israel, 
adUzziah,  king  of  Judah.  Lived  about  810  n.c. 
Amour,  Lewis  de  St.,  a' -moor,  a doctor  of  the 
orbonne,  and  the  rector  of  the  university  of 
alas,  who  went  to  Rome  as  the  advocate  of  the 
; anseuists.  He  was  expelled  the  Sorbonne  for 
^^81l?umg  the  condemnation  of  Arnauld.  d. 

Amour,  W illiam  de  St.,  a canon  of  Beauvais, 
ho  in  the  13th  century  was  eminent  for  the 
nrit  with  which  he  defended  the  university  of 
i aris  against  the  encroachments  of  the  ultra- 
| lurch  party  in  France. 

Ampekb,  Andre  Marie,  am' -pair,  a scientific 
reneh  annalist,  and  professor  of  physics  in  the 
■ntral  school  of  the  department  of  Ain,  and 
ibsequcntly  in  the  Polytechnic  school  of  Paris. 


‘3  life  has  little  interest  or  variety,  having 
.*cn  principally  passed  in  scientific  pursuits,  n. 


Lyons,  1775;  n.  in  Paris,  1830—  Ho  pub- 
j!u‘a  several  works  on  electricity,  light,  aud 
agnctism.  ’ 

Amperr,  Jean  Jacques,  son  of  the  above,  a 
s.mgumhcd  French  historian  and  philologist, 
ht  Lyons,  1800;  D.  1804. 

AueHicTvo.v,  itm-fik'-ic-on,  son  of  Helenas, 
as  the  lirstto  establish  the  celebrated  council 
tno  Amplnetyons,  composed  of  the  wisest  and 
ost  virtuous  citizens  of  Greece.  This  assembly 
'nsisted  ot  twelve  persons,  originally  sent  by 
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o following  states  : thclonians,  Dorians,  Ter- 
cman3,  Bujotians,  Magncsiaus,  Phthians.  and 


iEninians.  Other  cities  in  process  of  time  were 
added  to  the  number,  and  by  the  time  of  Antoni- 
nus Pius  they  had  increased  to  thirty.  The  mem- 
bers generally  met  twice  every  year  at  Delphi,  and 
sometimes,  sat  at  Thermopylae.  They  took  into 
consideration  all  matters  of  disagreement  which 
might  exist  between  the  different  states  of 
Greece.  Before  they  proceeded  to  business,  the 
Ampliictyons  sacrificed  an  ox  to  the  god  of 
Delphi,  and  cut  his  flesh  into  small  pieces  ; in- 
timating that  union  and  unanimity  prevailed  in 
the  several  cities  which  they  represented.  Theii1 
decisions  were  held  sacred  and  inviolable,  and 
even  armies  were  raised  to  enforce  them. 

Amphilochxus,  am-fil-o'-ke-us,  bishop  of 
Iconium,  who  was  at  the  council  of  Constanti- 
nople in  381,  under  the  presidency  of  Pope  Da- 
masius.  He  zealously  opposed  the  Arians,  and 
recovered  Theodosi-us  from  that  party,  d.  391. 

Amphilytus,  am-Jil'-i-ius,  a soothsayer  of 
Acarnania,  who  encouraged  Pisistratus  to  seize 
the  sovereign  power  in  Athens. 

Amphis,  cim'-Jis,  a comic  poet  of  Athens,  son 
of  Amphicrates,  a contemporary  of  Plato. 
Besides  his  comedies,  he  wrote  other  pieces, 
which  are  now  lost. 

. Amrial-Cais,  am'-re-al-Tcais,  an  eminent  Ara- 
bian poet,  who  was  contemporary  with  Moham- 
med, whom  he  severely  satirized.  His  father 
having  been  murdered,  he  attempted  to  revenge 
his  death,  but  was  poisoned  in  the  effort.  A 
translation  of  his  principal  poem,  by  Sir  W. 
Jones,  was  published  in  1782. 

Amru-ben-al-as,  am'-roo-ben-a'-las,  a famous 
Saracen  general,  at  first  a great  enemy  of  Mo- 
hammed, but  afterwards  his  zealous  disciple.  He 
conquered  Syria  and  Egypt,  whence  he  extended 
his  victorious  arms  to  Africa.  He  died  governor 
of  Egypt,  which  flourished  greatly  under  his 
administration,  a.d.  G63. 

Amueius,  a-mu-le-ut,  king  of  Alba,  was  son 
of  Procas,  the  youngest  brother  to  Numitor. 
The  crown  belonged  to  Numitor  by  right  of 
birth,  but  Amulius  dispossessed  him  of  it,  and 
even  put  to  death  his  son  Lausus,  and  conse- 
crated his  daughter  Rhea  Sylvia  to  the  service 
of  Vesta,  to  prevent  her  ever  becoming  a mother. 
In  spite  of  all  these  precautions,  however,  Rhea 
brought  forth  the  twins  Romulus  and  Remus 
Amulius  being  informed  of  this,  ordered  her  to 
be  buried  alive  for  violating  the  laws  of  Vesta 
which  enjoined  perpetual  chastity,  and  the  two’ 
children  were  thrown  into  the  river  as  soon  as 
born.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  story  told  in  early 
Roman  legends. 

Amurath  I.,  a' -mu-rath,  a sultan  of  the  Turks, 
who  succeeded  his  father  Orchan  in  1309.  He 
completed  the  conquest  of  the  Greek  empire, 
instituted  the  corps  of  Janissaries,  conquered 
1 hrygia,  and,  on  the  plains  of  Cassova,  defeated 
the  Christians.  In  this  battle,  lie  was  wounded 
by  an  Aibannui  soldier,  and  died  the  next  day. 
in  1339.  •" 

T succeeded  his  father,  Mahomet 

i.,  in  1 LI.  I lie  beginning  of  his  reign  was  dis- 
turbed by  pretenders  to  his  throne ; but,  after 
suppressing  these,  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  hia 
son  .Mahomet,  and  retired  to  a society  of  der- 
vishes, whence  lie  was  soon  recalled  to  command 
against  the  Hungarians,  who  had  invaded  the 
1 urkish  dominions,  lie  gained  a great  victory 
ovei  the  Christians  at  Varna,  and,  in  lllo 
quelled  a revolt  of  the  Janissaries,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  resisting  the  famous  Soandcrbcg  in 
making  advauecs  upon  his  territories.  1 Lc  then 
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again  turned  liis  arms  against  the  Hungarians 
with  his  wonted  good  fortune.  Finding  his  son 
inadequate  to  the  responsibilities  of  an  imperial 
station,  he  sent  him  to  govern  Asia  Minor,  and 
resumed  the  throne,  n.  1399;  n.  1451. 

Amcratu  TIT.  succeeded  his  father.  Selim  II., 
in  1571.  Ho  added  several  of  the  best  provinces 
ofPcrsia  to  the  Turkish  empire,  b.1541:  d.1595. 

Amueatii  IV.  succeeded  his  uncle  Mustapha 
in  1023.  In  1633  lie  recovered  Bagdad  from  the 
Persians,  alter  wtucii  he  put  30,000  of  the  enemy, 
who  had  surrendered  at  discretion,  to  the  sword, 
n.  1010. — The  excessive  cruelty  and  debauchery 
Of  tills  prince  have  stamped  him  with  the 
character  of  being  one  ot  the  worst  sovereigns 
that  ever  reigned  over  the  Ottomans. 

Amyclas,  d-mi'-clas,  the  master  of  a ship, 
with  whom  Ctcsar  embarked  in  disguise,  and 
whom,  in  the  midst  of  a storm,  lie  hade  pursue 
his  voyage  with  this  exclamation,  C&scivem 
vehis,  Casarisque  fort-imam. 

Amyntianus,  a- min'-slir-ci-nus,  a Greek  h.s- 
torian,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  Kmpc- 
ror  Marcus  Aurelius,  but  of  whose  writings  not 
a fragment  remains,  save  the  titles. 

Amyot,  James,  a'-vie-o,  bishop  of  Auxerre, 
and  great  almoner  of  France.  Though  meanly 
born  and  educated  on  charity,  lie  rose  by  merit 
and  patronage  to  bo  professor  of  Greek  and 
Latin  in  the  university  of  Bourges.  Here  he 
translated  into  French  the  memoirs  o llica- 
genes  and  Chariclea,  which  procured  him  an 
abbey,  n.  at  Melun,  1513;  d.  at  Auxerre,  1593. 
His  translation  of  Plutarch  is  admired  rather 
for  its  style  than  its  correctness,  and  the  I rench 
critics  consider  him  to  have  done  much  towards 
determining  and  improving  their  language. 

Amyot,  Thomas,  anJ-yot,  a writer  on  history 
and  antiquities,  and  some  time  private  secretary 
to  Mr.  Windham  while  a member  ot  the  Granviiie 


Administration  in  1S06.  n.  about  1775;  n.  iS50. 

Ahybaldus,  or  Amyeaut,  am-i-raw,  Moise, 
a French  Protestant  divine,  whose  works  were 
so  eminent  for  learning  as  to  be  prized  by 
Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants.  He  was  con- 
sulted by  Cardinal  Biclielicu  on  a scheme  for 
reuniting  the  Protestants  to  Catholicism,  y,  Inch, 
however,  came  to  nought,  n.  hi  Tourainc  m 

Akachaesis,  an-a-lcar  -sis,  a Scythian  pluloso 
pher,  who,  in  the  time  of  Solon,  visited  Athens, 
where  he  was  so  much  esteemed  as  to  be  the  only 
barbarian  ever  admitted  to  the  honour  ot  citizen- 
ship Lived  in  the  7tli  century  p.o.— Many  of 
his*savin'r3  arc  given  in  the  writings  ot  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  who,  With  Plutardi  aud  otheis, 
Ins  nreserved  many  ot  his  apophthegms. 

^An  ImrEON,  a-naic -re-ov, oncoi'thc  most  famous 

of  the  lyric  poets,  whose  muse  “ RnpP0-  - 1 J 
have  been  greatly  inspired  by  the  jujea  oi  inc 
lirnne  IBs  odes  arc  still  extant,  and  their  won- 
derful sweetness  and  clegancc  have  been  the 
admiration  of  every  age  and  country  .1  Into  says 
that  lie  was  descended  from  Codiu. , 1 - 

W of  Athens.  He  resided  a long  time  at 
Samos,  in  the  court  of  Polycrates,  u.  i in  Tcos. 
Flourished  in  the  6th  century  n.c.-lt  is  said 
that  Anacreon,  in  his  80th  year,  was  choked  by 
the  stone  of  a grape.  His  statuewasi.h'ucili  L 
citadel  of  Athens,  representing  him  as  an  oiu 
drunken  man,  singing,  with  cyervrnark  ofd  * 
pation  and  intemperance.  All  that  he  v.  rou  1. 

n<AKAW?»TO  Paul,  An-d-fUxMo,  first  doge  of 
Venice,  was  elected  in  697,  and  continued  to  i cign 


till  717,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Marcello 

Taglina.  , .... 

Anagxosta,  John,  an-uy-nos -fa,  an  historian 
of  Byzantium,  who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  siege  of 
Tliessaloniea  by  Amurath  in  1430,  oi  which  he 
was  an  eye-witness.  . 

Anak,  an -ale,  the  father  of  the  Anakim,  or 
giants,  was  the  son  of  Arba,  who  gave  his  name 
to  Kirjath-Arba,  or  Hebron. 

Ananias,  an'-a-ni'-an,  “ the  cloud  of  the 
Lord,”  a hypocrite  in  the  primitive  church  at 
Jerusalem,  who  was  struck  dead,  with  his  wde 
Sappliira.for  lying.— An  evangelist  of  Damascus. 
— A tyrannical  high-priest  of  the  Jews. 

Anastasius  L,  dn'-a-stai-she-us,  emperor  of 
the  East,  was  an  oflicer  in  the  imperial  palace 
for  many  years,  and  in  492  became  emperor  by 
marrying  the  empress  Ariadne,  widow  of  Zeno. 
His  reign  was  disturbed  by  religious  feuds,  n. 
at  Duras,  in  Ulyriaum,  430;  d.  518.  there 
were  several  other  emperors  of  this  nanie,  the 
most  remarkable  of  whom  was  Anastasius  II., 
who  was  raised  from  the  position  of  a seeictary 
to  that  of  emperor  by  the  voice  of  the  Goman 
people  in  713  a.d.  He  was  an  able  man  and 
wise  ruler,  and  defended  the  empire,  both  by 
land  and  sea,  against  the  attacks  of  the  Sara- 
cens. He  was,  however,  deposed  by  the  sailors 
of  the  fleet,  who  had  mutinied,  and  was  ulti- 
mately slain  by  the  emperor  Leo,  in  721,  after 
making  a vain  attempt  to  regain  the  crown. 

Anastasius  I.,  Pope,  succeeded  Siricius  about 
the  year  393.— There  are  several  other  popes  of 
this  name,  but  with  nothing  remarkable  m 
their  history  to  record.  . 

Anaxagoras,  d.i-ax-d-)'-o-vas,  an  illustrious 
philosopher  of  antiquity,  who  held  that  the 
moon  was  inhabited,  and  that  the  sun  was  a 
mass  of  burning  matter,  from  which  the  other 
heavenly  bodies  derived  light  and  heat.  I or 
these  opinions  he  was  banished  by  the  Athenians. 
b.  at  ilazomene;  d.  at  Lampsacus,  423  b.c.— 
Euripides  and  Pericles  were  pupils  of  this  philo- 
sopher, whose  only  dying  wish  was  that  the 
day  of  his  death  should  be  kept  as  a holiday 
yearly  by  the  boys  of  Lampsacus,  which  was 

complied  with.  , . , . „ 

Anax  and  rides,  dm  -a.v-a.i  -ari-aes,  kin_  ot 

n i ^ 1 - 1 .Inn  Irtll  'll. 


Sparta  and  the  father  of  Leonidas,  who  fell  at 
Thermopylae.  Feigned  about  oo0  b.c.  0< 
Leonidas.)  , , . 

Anaximander,  aii-ax-e-man -acr,  a pluio- 
sopher  of  Miletus,  and  the  first  to  observe  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic ; he  taught  that  the 
mom  was  the  recipient  of  the  light  of  the  sun, 
and  that  the  earth  is  globular,  lo  him  is 
ascribed  the  invention  of  the  sphere  and  geo- 
graphical charts,  d.  CIO  b.c.  ; d.  about  51a. 

Vn  vximknes,  uxi-ax-im'-c-nccx,  a philosopher, 
who  maintained  that  air  was  the  first  principle 
of  all  things.  Pliny  attributes  to  him  the  in- 
vention of  the  sundial,  n.  about  523  b,o. 

Anaxippus,  un-ax-ip'-u*,  a comic  writer  m 
tho"r."C  of  Demetrius,  lie  used  to  say  tliai 
philosophers  were  wise  only  in  their  speeches, 
but.  fools  in  their  actions.  , ., 

Ancii.lon,  Johann  Peter  Friedrich,  ou-GP-om, 
a Prussian  statesman  who,  during  the  wars  of 
Nanoleon  I.,  took  an  active  part  in  direct  in. 
the  affairs  of  his  country.  At  his  death  beheld 
the  appointment  of  minister  of  foreign  afluirs. 
B.  at  Berlin,  1766;  n.  1837.  , r .. 

Ancona,  Andrew  Lillio  d , on:I-o-)!o  arorna 
artist,  who  painted  some  pieces  for  lopo 
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j fixtus  V.  in  the  Vatican  and  church  of  St. 
J ohn  Lateran.  llis  principal  work  is  a fresco 

i n the  church  of  St.  Maria  Maggiorc,  the 
c. object  being  our  Saviour  washing  the  dis- 

ii  iples*  feet. 

Ancus  Maetius,  un-cus  mar'-she-us,  fourth 
k .ing  of  home,  was  the  grandson  of  Kuma 
[’’ompilius.  He  was  elected  610  n.c.  He  ob- 
tained triumphs  for  victories  gained  over  the 
I.  .atins,  Sabines,  and  Veientes,  and  exti  uded  his 
[territories  to  the  seacoast,  where  he  built  the 
l>  ort  of  Ostia,  d.  after  a reign  of  21  years. 

Andeesen,  Hans  Christian,  an’-der-sen,  an 
i ngenious  Danish  writer,  who,  though  born  in 
he  humblest  circumstances,  has  risen  to  con- 

■ derable  eminence  among  his  contemporaries. 

‘ lostof hisworks  areof  an  imaginative, poetical, 

r light  character,  and  have  procured  him  not 
: nly  the  patronage  of  the  crown  of  Denmark, 
ut  the  approbation  of  a large  portion  of 
ire  literary  circles  of  foreign  countries ; and 
: he  highest  praise  has  been  assigned  to  liis 
rvenile  tales,  n.  at  Odense,  1805.— A collected 
hlition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Leipsic 
.a  1847,  but  since  that  date  he  has  written 
rany  others.  They  have  also  been  translated 
ito  English  by  Mary  Howitt,  and  others. 

Anderson-,  Adam,  an'-der-son,  chief  clerk  in 
i he  South  Sea  House,  and  which  concern  he  was 
. onnected  with  for  many  years.  He  was  also  a 
v rriter  on  political  economy,  and  the  laws  of 

■ rade;  but  many  of  his  opinions  have  been  ex- 
i!  loded  by  the  later  inquiries  of  Smith  and 
. thers.  n.  in  Scotland,  1692;  d.  1705. 

Anderson,  Alexander,  M.D.,  for  many  years 
lied  the  petition  of  superintendent  of  the 
» otanic  garden  in  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent, 
nd  wrote  several  papers  on  the  topography, 
.eology,  and  vegetable  productions  of  the  West 
ndies.  d.  about  1813. 

Andeeson,  Alexander,  a native  of  Aberdeen, 
n Scotland,  who  settled  in  Paris  early  in  the 
7th  century,  as  a teacher  of  mathematics,  on 
vhich  and  kindred  subjects  he  composed  several 
eorks,  which  are  now  very  scarce. 

Anderson,  Arthur,  a merchant  of  eminence, 
vho  was  born  in  the  Shetland  Isles,  Scotland, 
n 1792,  and  represented  his  native  county  in 
Parliament,  and  was  a prominent  member  of  the 
\nti-Corn-Law  League,  which  he  assisted  with 
ils  pen  as  well  as  with  his  purse  and  personal 
rertions.  He  was  afterwards  chairman  of 
ic  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 
i ompany,  which  he  helped  to  make  the  largest 
l nnmercial  marine  in  the  world. 

Andeeson,  James,  a Scottish  antiquary,  who 
i vindicated  the  independence  of  the  crown  and 
I dngdom  of  Scotland  against  the  attacks  of  W. 
Uwood,  in  1704,  1705.  He  lived  during  the 
exciting  time  of  the  Union,  and  was  ordered  by 
lie  Scotch  Parliament  to  collect  and  publish  all 
he  documents  he  could  find  bearing  upon  the 
ndependcnce  of  the  country ; but  this  undcr- 
:aking  he  was  never  able  to  complete.  He 
published,  however,  various  collections  of  papers 
scaring  on  Scottish  history,  especially  the  time 
af  the  unfortunate  Mary.  He  was  a lawyer  by 
profession,  and  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1602 ; 
d.  in  1728. 

Andeeson,  William,  LL.D.  and  D.D.,  a dis- 
tinguished popular  preacher  of  Glasgow,  in  con- 
nection with  the  United  Presbyterian  body.  He 
was  bom  at  Kilsyth,  Stirlingshire,  where  liis  fa- 
ther was  a dissenting  clergyman.  He  has  a high 
position  ns  a controversial  divine;  and  his  trea- 
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tiscs  on  the  Mass,  Penance,  Regeneration,  &c., 
are  held  in  great  estimation  in  his  own  country 
and  amongst  liis  more  immediate  co-reli- 
gionists. b.  1799. 

. Andeeson,  George,  an  English  mathema- 
tician, who  attained  to  considerable  eminence, 
though  born  of  peasants  and  himself  a day- 
labourer.  b.  at  Weston,  Duckinghamslure, 
17G0 ; D.  1SC6. 

Andeeson,  Sir  Edmund,  an  English  judge, 
who  was  in  the  commission  for  trying  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots;  and  presided  at  the  trial  of 
secretary  Davison,  for  issuing  the  warrant  by 
which  that  unhappy  princess  was  executed,  n. 
in  Lincolnshire ; d.  1605. 

Andeeson,  James,  LL.D.,  a Scotch  political, 
scientific,  and  agricultural  writer,  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Scotch  school  of  husbandry. 
He  wrote  about  thirty  different  work?,  and 
was  a large  contributor  to  the  “ Encyclo- 
pmdia  Britannica.”  b.  at  Ilermiston,  near 
Edinburgh,  1739;  d.  in  London,  R08. 

Andeeson,  James,  M.D.,  a physicum-general 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  at 
Madras,  who  zealously  laboured  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  cultivation  of  the  coffee-plant, 
American  cotton,  sugar-cane,  and  the  European 
apple,  into  those  parts  of  Hindostan,  but  more 
especially  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  where 
the  climate  and  soil  were  favourable  to  their 
production.  Lived  in  the  last  century;  but  the 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  not  precisely 
known. 

Andeeson,  John,  one  of  tho  earliest  pro- 
moters of  scientific  instruction  among  the 
working  classes,  and  the  founder  of  the  Glas- 
gow Andersonian  Institution,  b.  at  Roseneath, 
Dumbarton  1721 ; d.  in  Glasgow,  179G. — It  was 
by  Anderson  that  the  plan  was  devised  of  sending, 
by  gas-inflated  paper  balloons,  newspapers  and 
other  communications  from  France  into  Ger- 
many, when  all  other  means  of  conveyance  were 
intercepted  by  a cordon  of  troops  between  the 
countries. 

Andeeton,  Henry,  an-der-ton,  anEnglisli his- 
torical and  portrait  painter,  who  was  patronised 
by  Charles  II.  He  died  young,  about  1G65. 

Andocides,  an-do'-ci-dees,  son  of  Leogoras, 
an  Athenian  soldier,  orator,  and  statesman, 
who  was  born  about  438  b.c.,  and  for  many 
years  figured  in  almost  all  the  domestic  broils 
and  foreign  wars  in  which  the  Athenians  were 
involved,  down  to  403,  after  which  little  is  known 
of  him.  lie  was  of  noble  birth ; and  left  several 
orations,  four  of  which  are  still  extant. 

Anduada,  Anthony  d\  an-dra'-da,  a Portu- 
guese Jesuit,  who,  about  1G25,  contrived  to 
make  two  journeys  into  Thibet,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished an  account.  b.  about  1580;  d.  at  Goa,  1633. 

Andiud,  Gabriel,  arS-dral,  an  eminent  French 
physician  and  author,  who,  after  studying  at 
the  college  of  Louis  XIV.,  took  liis  degree  of 
51. D.  in  1821,  and  made  a position  lor  himself 
as  a scientific  student  of  his  art  by  the  publica- 
tion in  1824  of  his  “ Clinique  Medicate.”  He 
was  appointed  to  the  Hygienic  chair  of  the 
French  faculty  in  182/ ; in  1830  was  removed  to 
that  of  Internal  Pathology ; in  • 1839  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  General  Pathology,  and  in 
1842  was  elected  a member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  He  published  a variety  of  works 
on  medical  anatomy  and  surgery,  with  all  which 
branches  he  was  equally  conversant,  which  have 
been  translated  into  the  leading  European  lan- 
guages, and  arc  held  in  high  esteem  by  liis  pro- 
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fcssional  brethren  of  all  countries,  b.  at  Paris 
in  1797. 

And  reani,  Andrea,  an-drai'-a-ne,  an  engraver 
of  Mantua,  whose  prints  arc  numerous  and  valu- 
able. n.  about  1540;  d.  1010. 

Andre,  John,  ari-drai, originally  a merchant’s 
clerk,  but  quitting  the  counting-house  for  the 
camp,  so  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
American  war  as  to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of 
major.  General  Clinton  had  such  an  opinion  of 
his  address,  that  when  the  American  general 
Arnold  made  a secret  offer  of  surrendering  an 
important  post  to  the  British,  he  employed 
Major  Audro  to  negotiate  the  conditions. 
Having  been  taken  in  the  performance  of  his 
mission,  General  Washington  caused  him  to  be 
tried  as  a spy,  when  he  was  condemned  to 
suffer  death.  On  going  to  the  place  of  execution, 
he  asked,  with  a feeling  of  repugnance  to  the  con- 
ceived ignominy  of  his  end,  “ Must  I die  in  this 
manner  ?”  Being  told  that  it  was  unavoidable, 
he  replied,  “ I am  reconciled  to  my  fate,  but  not 
the  mode ; it  will,  however,  be  but  a momentary 
pang.”  His  fortitude  excited  the  admiration 
and  melted  the  hearts  of  the  spectators.  On 
being  asked  if  he  had  anything  to  say : 
‘Nothing,”  he  replied,  “but  to  request  that 
y ou  'will  witness  to  the  world  that  1 die  like  a 
brave  man.”  The  intelligence  of  his  death  was 
received  in  England  with  general  indignation. 
A monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  on  which  is  an  inscription 
describing  his  virtues  and  merits,  and  recording 
his  age  and  the  date  of  his  execution,  b.  1751 ; 
d.  1780. 

Andreas,  James,  ari-dre-as,  an  eminent 
German  reformer,  and  secretary  to  the  con- 
ference at  Worms,  b.  at  Wurtemberg,  1528  ; 
d.  1590. 

Andreas,  John,  a canonist  and  professor  of 
civil  law  at  Padua  and  Bologna.  Lived  in  the 
14th  century.— His  daughter  Novella,  in  his 
absence,  read  lectures  to  his  pupils,  and  a curtain 
was  drawn  before  her  that  the  attention  of  the 
auditors  might  not  be  taken  off  by  her  beauty. 
His  affection  for  her  was  so  great,  that  he  en- 
titled his  commentary  on  the  decretals  of  Gregory 
N.  the  “Novelise."  She  married  John  Calderinus, 
a famous  canonist. 

Andreossi,  Count,  an-dre-os’-e,  a French- 
man of  Italian  descent,  who  took  an  active  part 
in  the  great  revolution,  and  subsequently  served 
under  Napoleon  I.,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
the  siege  of  Mantua.  He  was  with  Napoleon  in 
Egypt,  and  was  one  of  the  few  officers  chosen 
to  return  with  him  secretly  to  France.  lie 
gradually  rose  under  the  Bonaparte  regime, 
and  was  successively  appointed  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  Vienna,  governor  of  Vienna,  and 
afterwards  ambassador  to  the  Sublime  Porte, 
where  he  was  much  esteemed  both  by  the  Turks 
and  the  Franks.  On  the  abdication  of  Napoleon, 
in  1814  he  was  recalled  from  Constantinople  by 
Eouis  XVIII.,  who  nevertheless  conferred  upon 
him  the  cross  of  St.  Louis.  He  now  withdrew 
*rom  public  life,  but  on  the  escape  of  Ins  old 
master  from  Elba,  he  once  more  joined  him,  and 
durin"  the  Hundred  Days  was  created  a peer  of 
Franco.  After  Waterloo,  he  again  retired  from 
public  life,  and  employed  himself  in  writing 
memoirs  and  reminiscences  of  those  scenes  and 
events  which  had  engaged  his  attention  whilst 
following  the  destinies  of  N apoleon.  Several  ot 
hi 3 works  arc  much  esteemed,  especially  ms 
* Constantinople  and  the  Thracian  Bosphorus. 
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b.  at  Castelnaudary,  17Gl ; d.  at  Montauban, 
1828. 

Andrew  I.,  un-droo,  king  of  Hungary,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Ladislaus  the  Bald.  On  the 
accession  of  Peter,  in  1044,  he  and  his  brother 
Bela  were  obliged  toquit  Hungary;  but  on  pro- 
mising to  abolish  Christianity  and  to  restore 
paganism,  they  were  recalled.  When  Andrew, 
however,  obtained  the  throne,  he  broke  his  en- 
gagement, and  compelled  his  subjects  to  turn 
Christians.  He  was  deposed  in  1001. 

Andrew,  St.,  the  first  disciple  of  our  Saviour, 
and  one  of  his  apostles.  Supposed  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Patrrc  in  Aehaia,  a.d.  70. 
He  is  the  patron  saint  of  Scotland  and  Russia. 

Andrews,  Lancelot,  dn'-droos,  an  English 
prelate,  who  became  chaplain  to  Queen  Elizabe  th, 
and  who  was  employed  by  James  I.  to  defend 
the  sovereignty  of  kings  against  Bcllarmine,  who 
had  attacked  it  under  the  name  of  Matthew 
Tortus.  Hr.  Andrews  did  this  in  a piece  called 
“ Tortura  Torti,”  for  which  he  was  made  almoner 
to  the  king,  a privy  councillor,  dean  of  the 
chapel  royal,  and  successively  bishop  of  Chi- 
chester, Ely,  and  Winchester.  Bishop  Andrews 
was  considered  the  best  preacher  and  nearly 
the  most  learned  divine  of  his  time ; but  his 
style  is  marred  to  the  taste  of  modem  times,  by 
the  ornamentation  and  fanciful  conceits  which 
characterize  it.  b.  in  London,  1565 ; d.  1626. — • 
It  is  of  this  bishop  that  the  following  anecdote 
is  told,  on  the  authority  of  Waller  the  poet.  King 
James  was  at  dinner  one  day,  the  bishop,  of 
Winchester,  and  Neale,  bishop  of  Durham,  being 
also  present.  His  majesty  said  to  the  pre- 
lates, “ My  lords,  cannot  I take  my  subjects* 
money  when  I want  it,  without  all  this  formality 
in  parliament  ?'*  Bishop  Neale  quickly  replied, 
“God  forbid,  sir,  that  you  shouldn’t;  you  are 
the  breath  of  our  nostrils.”  Ou  which  the  king 
said  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  “ Well,  my 
lord,  and  what  say  you  ?”  “ Sir,”  replied  bishop 
Andrews,  “I  have  no  skill  to  judge  of  parlia- 
mentary cases.”  The  king  answered,  “No. put- 
offs,  my  lord ; answer  me  presently.”  “ Then, 
sir,”  said  Andrews,  “ I think  it  lawful  for  you 
to  take  brother  Neale's  money,  for  he  offers  it.” 
He  had  a share  in  the  translation  of  the  autho- 
rized version  of  the  Bible.  . ... 

Andrews,  James  Petit,  an  English  historical 
writer,  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Andrews,  of  Shaw 
House,  Berks,  where  lie  was  bom  in  1737.  His  first 
publication  was  a pamphlet  on  the  ill-usage  to 
which  chimney-sweeps  were  subjected,  and  which 
is  said  to  have  induced  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1783  for  their  protection,  lie  subsequently 
devoted  himself  to  historical  study,  and  pub- 
lished various  works,  the  most  notable  of 
which  is  his  “ History  of  Great  Britain  connected 
with  Chronology ; with  Notes,  containing  Anec- 
dotes, Lives  of  the  Learned,  &e.,”  which,  how- 
ever, is  unfinished.  His  writings  display  much 
knowledge  of  English  manners,  literature,  and 
legislation  in  early  times.  When,  in  1792,  the 
London  police  magistracy  was  established, 
Andrews  was  appointed  to  preside  in  the  court 
for  Queen  Square  and  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster. He  died  in  1797. 

Andrieux,  Franfois-Guillaumc-J ean-Stams- 
las,  an'-dre-u(r),  a professor  of  belles-lettres  in 
Paris,  who  distinguished  himself  by  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  views  during  the  Revolution, 
lie  became  professor  of  literature  in  the  College 
of  France,  and  exceedingly  popular  as  a lecturer. 
Id,  at  Strasburg,  1759;  d.  at  Paris,  18-33.  Ho 
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■wrote  fifteen  plays  and  several  professional 
v works. 

Axdroxtachus,  dn-drom'-a-kus,  physician  to 
i (he  emperor  Nero,  and  the  inventor  of  a cele- 
1 .'rated  compound  medicine  called  theriuke, 
(described  in  Galen’s  works. — Lived  in  the  1st 
t century  a.d. 

Axdronicus,  Conmenus,  an-dron'-i-kus,  a 
( Greek  emperor,  grandson  of  Alexis  Comnenus, 
" who  in  his  youth  distinguished  himself  in  the 
t ield  while  serving  under  the  command  of  the  Em- 
! rcror  Manuel,  in  the  wars  with  the  Armenians 
i ;nd  Turks.  He  afterwards  fell  into  disgrace, 
" vas  confined  in  a tower  twelve  years  on  a charge 
oof  treason,  from  which  having  escaped,  he  went 
t o llussia,  became  a great  favourite  with  the 
pgrand  duke  Jaroslaus,  whom  he  induced  to  con- 
i ludean  alliance  with  the  Emperor  Manuel,  for 
" vhich  service  the  latter  pardoned  him.  On  the 
Gdeath  of  Manuel,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
orders consequent  on  a disputed  succession,  An- 
.ronicus  was  called  upon  to  assume  the  guidance 
' f ailairs  as  the  guardian  and  associate  of  Alexis 
I f.;  but,  after  a time,  he  seized  upon  supreme 
' 'ower,  murdered  Alexis  and  his  mother,  and  was 
Itimatcly  himself  tortured  and  killed  in  a 
: umult  in  Constantinople,  excited  by  his  cruelty. 

His  reign,”  says  Gibbon,  “ exhibited  a singular 
[contrast  between  vice  and  virtue;  when  he 
-stened  to  his  passions,  he  was  the  scourge, 

• -lien  he  consulted  his  reason,  the  father  of  his 
copied*  In  the  exercise  of  justice,  he  was  equi- 
: iblc  and  rigorous ; but  in  the  gratification  of 
i is  revenge,  barbarous  and  cruel  to  the  last 
If  egree.  His  death  took  place  in  1185  a.d. 

here  were  other  two  emperors  of  this  name, 
c hose  lives  present  nothing  remarkable. 

Axdroxicus,  Cyrrhesles,  an  Athenian,  who 
7 oplied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  winds.  He 
. uilt  the  famous  octagonal  Temple  of  the  Winds 
' t Athens,  and  was  the  inventor  of  weat  hercocks. 
Axdroxicus,  Livius,  the  oldest  dramatic  au- 
lor  in  the  Latin  language.  His  first  piece  was 
■ erformed  about  210  years  before  Christ.  His 
orks  are  lost. 

Axdronicus  of  Rhodes,  a Peripatetic philoso- 
hcr,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  restoring 
nd  publishing  the  works  of  Aristotle,  in  the 
: me  of  Sylla.— Lived  G3  u.c. 

Androuet  du  Cerckau,  James,  an-droo-ai 
oo-seer-xo,  a French  architect, who  designed  the 
rand  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  the  Pont-neuf  and 
f other  noble  erections.  Lived  in  the  16th 
mturv. 

Aner,  ai'-ner , ‘answer,*  ‘song,’  ‘affliction,’ 
r light ; ’ a Canaanite  chief,  who  confederated 
ith  Abraham. 

1 Axesi,  un-ni'-ge,  Paulo,  an  artist  of  Florence, 
ho  was  eminent  for  the  beauty  of  his  land’ 
.’apes.  d.  about  1750. 

Axeurix.  m n'-riv,  a P.ritish  poet,  called  the 
■vercign  of  bards  and  art  of  poetry.  He  was 
chieftain  among  the  Britons  of  Wales,  who 
>rc  a conspicuous  part  in  the  battle  of  Cat- 
actli,  which  lie  made  the  subject  of  a poem, 
be  found  in  the  Welsh  Archaeology,  with 
ithcr  piece  of  his.  entitled  thn“f)des  nf  tlm 
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churches  of  Venice;  of  this  subject  he  also  exe- 
cuted an  etching.  Flourished  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. 

Axgelt,  Filippo  d’,«n'-s^ai-7e,anativcof  Rome, 

who,  having  been  carried  to  Naples  when  very 
young,  was  hence  called  NagioUtano . He  attained 
to  considerable  fame  as  a painter,  especially  of 
battle  scenes,  landscapes,  views  of  public  build- 
ings, &c.,  in  which  he  was  fend  of  introducing 
a great  many  figures,  but  which  he  grouped 
so  judiciously  as  to  avoid  any  appearance  of 
crowding,  d.  1600;  d.  1610,  at  Rome. 

Angelico  da  Fiesole,  Giovanni,  an'-sTiai-e- 
co  da-fe'-ai-sole,  an  Italian  religio-historieal 
painter,  who  became  a monk,  and  was  as  much 
esteemed  for  his  piety  as  lie  was  admired  as  an 
artist  for  his  talents.  He  was  a very  successful 
teacher  of  art,  and  had  a considerable  number  of 
pupils.  Refused  the  archbishopric  of  Florence ; 
and  died  in  1155.  n.  at  Vicchio,  Tuscany,  1387 
Angellis,  Peter,  an-jel'-is,  an  eminent  artist 
born  at  Dunkirk  in  1685.  Ilis  line  was  land 
scapes  with  figures,  and  conversation  pieces 
n.  at  Rennes,  in  1731. 

Angelo.  (See  Michael  Angelo  Buonakotti 
Axgeeoni,  Luigi,  an'-shai-lo'-ne,  an  Italian, 
who  took  an  active  part  in  the  ailairs  of  the 
Roman  States  during  their  occupation  by  the 
French  army  under  Berthier  and  Massena. 
In  1799  he  became  an  emigrant,  and  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  entered  into  some  secret  plans 
of  conspiracy  against  the  government  of  Napo- 
leon I . ; but  as  no  proof  could  be  brought  against 
him,  he  was  released.  On  the  overthrow  of  Na- 
poleon, lie  was  the  first  to  claim  for  his  country 
the  restitution  of  the  paintings,  sculptures,  and 
manuscripts  of  which  she  had  been  despoiled  by 
the  French  in  1797-8.  In  1823  he  was  shipped 
to  England  on  account  of  suspicions  being  ex- 
cited against  him  in  reference  to  the  political 
movements  in  Naples  and  Piedmont,  n.  175S, 
at  Frosinone;  d.  in  London,  1812. 

Angersteix,  Julius,  an'-ger-xtine,  a Russian, 
who,  coming  to  London,  became  an  eminent 
merchant,  and  a member  of  Lloyd’s  Collec-house. 
He  was  remarkable  for  the  practically  benevo- 
lent tone  of  liis  public  spirit,  and  was  the  first  to 
propose  a reward  of  £2000  from  the  fund  at 
Lloyd’s  to  the  inventor  of  lifeboats.  He  was  a 
great  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and  his  collodion 
of  paintings  was  purchased  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment ■ for  £60,000,  and  formed  the  nucleus 
oi  the  National  Gallery,  n.  at  St.  Petersburg 
1735 ; d.  at  Blackheath,  1822.  fa’ 

. Anglesey,  Arthur  Annesley,  an-gle-see,  earl 
of,  la  native  of  Dublin,  who,  in  the  Civil  War 

lrmi/iil.Hin  vrumllf.!  j • - , . . . . . . > 


lothcr  piece  of  his,  entitled  the  “Odes'  of  the 
onths,”  being  all  that  is  preserved  of  his 
orks  d.  570  a.d. — It  is  supposed,  with  some 
ausibility,  that  Aneurin  was  the  celebrated 
"“as,  the  ecclesiastical  historian. 

Axgaraxo,  Ottavio,  an-gar'-u-no,  a Venetian 
ust  ol  noble  birth,  who  gained  deserved  repu- 
tion  as  an  historical  painter.  There  is  a line 
cturc  of  the  Nativity  by  him  in  one  of  the 

uli 


s patched  as  a commissioner  to  Ulster,  lie  took 
an  active  part  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  II 
tor  winch  he  was  created  carl  of  Anglesey,  and 
m 1067  was  made  treasurer  of  the  navy.  Ho 
subsequently  became  lord  privy  seal,  and  in  1GS0 
was  accused  by  Dangcrfield,  at  the  bar  of  tho 
House  ot  Commons,  of  endeavouring  to  stifle 
evidence  concerning  the  popish  plot.  In  1682 
he  presented  a spirited  remonstrance  to  Charles 
I I.,  relative  to  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  the 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  duke  of 
York  being  a papist.  Soon  after  this  he  was 
dismissed  from  oilicc,  when  lie  retired  to  his 
country  scat,  where  ho  died,  leaving  several 
children,  ij.  1614;  n.  1086. — lie  wrote  *i  “ ilis- 
tory  of  the  Troubles  of  Ireland,”  from  1611  to 
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1G60,  which  is  lost ; but  his  Memoirs,  published 
in  16G3,  8vo,  arc  full  of  interesting  matter. 

Anglesey,  Henry  William  Paget  marquis 
of,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  earl  ot  Uxbndge, 
and  at  an  early  age  entered  Parliament  as  memboi 
for  the  Carnarvon  boroughs.  The  bent  of  Ins  incli- 
nation, however,  was  for  a military  life.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  revolutionary  war  in 
1793  lie  raised  among  liis  father’s  tenantry  a,  regi- 
ment, which  was  at  first  called  the  Staffordshire 
militia,  but  was  subsequently  admitted  into  the 
regular  army  as  the  SOth  foot.  01  this  regiment 
he  became  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  1/91  was 
with  the  Duke  of  York  in  Flanders  where  lie 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  When  he  returned 
to  England,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a cavalry  regiment,  and  devoted  himself  so 
successfully  to  his  military  duties,  as  to  be  ie- 
cognised  as  the  first  cavalry  officer  m the 

lie  continued  to  be  actively  engaged  tin oughcrat 

the  wars  with  Napoleon.  On  the  death  of  Ins 
father  in  18P2,  he  succeeded  to  the  title  ot  can 
of  Uxbridge.  At  Waterloo  he  led  the  final 
charge  whfch  destroyed  the  French  Guards,  and 
near  the  close  of  the  battle  received  a shot  m the 
knee,  which  caused  him  to  lose  his  limb, 
was  for  liis  services  in  this  great  conflict  that 

he  was  created  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  and  made 
a Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath.  In  1818  he 
was  elected  a Knight  of  the  Garterandin  c 
following  vear  was  made  a gcneralm  the  aimy 
In  1827,  under  Canning,  ho  filled  the  office  of 
Master-general  of  the  Ordnance,  which  he  aga.n 
resumed,  after  an  interval  of  18  years,  under 
Lord  John  Russell,  in  18-19.  In  1822,  he  was 
appointed  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  by  the 
l lnkn  of  Wellington,  and  gamed  immense  popu- 
larity by  the  zeal,  energy,  and  good-heartedness 
which  he  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
His  conduct  on  the  question  of  Catbohc  eman- 
cination  especially  won  the  hearts  of  the  lush 
people  but  as  his  letter  declaring  in  favour  of 
that  measure  was  deemed  premature  and  indis- 
creet by  his  political  superiors,  ho  was  aJ 
recalled  He  was,  however,  lestoied  to  ins 
office  by  Earl  Grey  in  1830;  but  Ins  popularity 
was  p-one  and  ho  never  recovered  it.  _ IBs  lush 
w k.j-  ,..nn  .uuincrnished  bv  the  institution 


gOTcrnme^'was  distingifished'by  th^  institution 
Sf  the  Board  of  Education,  which 


of  the  Jisoaru  oi  muwuu..,  ,....—i  he  oiiginatcd 
and  of  which  he  was  always  a warm  patron. 
On  the  resignation  of  Earl  Grey  m 1833,  he 
abandoned  politics  entirely,  for  his  appoint- 
ment as  Master-general  of  the  Ordnance  m iSlG 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  m apolitical  light,  in 
1812  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  Horse  Guaids, 
and  in  18-16  was  appointed  field  marshal,  n. 

1 7AN-GOUL8EnE, Charles  do  Valois,  due  d’,  dan-go^ 
laim  was  the  illegitimate  son  ot  Charles  IX. 
Catherine  deMedici  bequeathed  to  him  her  estates 
of  Auvergne  and  Lauraguais,  when  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Henry  Montmorcnci,  constable 
r if  Franco.  The  will  of  Catherine,  however,  was 
ret  aside  in  favour  of  Margaret  of  Valois, 
rharles  retained  the  title  of  Count  d Auvergne, 
and  in  1619  was  created  Duke  of  Angouhmc. 
lie  was  actuated  by  a restless  and  an  ambitious 
V f nml  as  a military  commander,  acquired 

lllss-asi 
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exile  of  his  family  during  the  Revolutionary  wai  * 
and  the  first  Empire.  Bis  mother  was  a princess 
of  Savoy,  and  at  Turin  the  due  dAngouleme 
spent  tlie  earlier  period  of  ins  exile.  He  after- 
wards served  in  Germany,  but  with  no  distinc- 
tion, and  he  returned  to  inaction  until  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814.  On  the 
escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  the  duke  exerted 
himself  to  preserve  Bordeaux  for  the  Bourbons ; 
and  on  the  accession  of  liis  father  to  the  throne 
in  1824,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Dauplnn.  But 
he  was  never  destined  to  attain  the  royal  dignity, 
for  the  revolution  of  1S30  again  sent  him  into 
exile,  a part  of  which  he  spent  in  England,  and 
the  remainder  in  Hungary,  where  lie  died  m 

ANGOULEXiEjMariaTlierese  Charlotte,  duchess 
d’  wife  of  the  above,  the  daughter  of  Louis 
XVI  bv  Maria  Antoinette  of  Austria,  was  bom 
at  Versailles  in  1778.  When  only  14  years  of  age, 
the  occurrences  of  August  10,  1792,  upset  the 
throne  of  France,  and  sent  its  occupant  and  h.s 
family  to  the  prison  of  the  1 emple  wlnch  he  and 
the  queen  only  left  for  the  scattold.  The  prin- 
cess  who  from  her  cradle  bore  the  title  of  Ma- 
dame Royale,  was  the  only  child  of  her  parents 
who  survived  those  terrible  times  ; and  in  1/99 
was  married  to  her  cousin,  the  due  d Ango'ilemc. 
The  duchess  shared  her  husband  s exile  till  1811, 
and  aided  him  with  much  firmness  and  energy 
in  resisting  Bonaparte  after  his  return  from 
Elba ; in  reference  to  which  exertions,  and  her 
vigour  of  character  generally,  Napoleon  re 
marked  of  her  that  “ she  was  the  only  man  of  her 
family.”  d . at  Gdritz,  in  11  ungary,  where  she  had 
retired  with  her  family  after  the  revolution  ol 

An guisciola,  Sofonisba,  an-ge-se-o'-la  a.  cele- 
brated female  painter  of  Cremona.  She  v.  as 
mlronized  by  Philip  1 1-  of  Spam,  and  A andyck 
laid  that  he  was  taught  more  by  her  conversation 
than  he  had  learned  from  the  study  of  the  w orks 
of  the  great  masters.  She  was  twice  mariicd, 
and  became  blind  in  her  old  days.  A portrait 
ofher  is  said  to  be  at  Althorp,  Northamp- 
tonshire, in  which  she  is  represented  as  pkyin 
| on  the  harpsichord,  n.  lo33 , d.  at  Genoa, 

j about  1620.  . . . , „ nf 

AxicniNi,  Lewis,  an'-e-lce  -ne,  a native  o 
Ferrara,  in  Italy,  who  made  for  1 opc  Paul  III; 
a medal,  on  wliich  was  represented  the  inter 
viow  between  Alexander  the  Great  an(^  , 
hmh-priest  at  Jerusalem,  so  exquisitely  engraved, 

that  Michael  Angelo,  on  exanunmg  ik  cxelmmcd 

that  the  art  had  arrived  at.  VX^tlm f 16$I 
fection.  Lived  in  the  middle  ol  the  iota 

CCAnifllo.  (See  M a s.vniello.) 

AnJou  counts  and  dukes  of,  a„  -joo,  one  of  the 
envliest  noble  families  of  France,  some  of  whose 
members  have1  greatly  distinguished  themselves 
Tn  Dm  nth  century,  Charles  of  Anjou,  four 
Inn  nf  I o is  V II  was  selected  by  tlie  pope 
?“,°hV k look  PO»0f?» 

nt'1  the  country  in  1265.  He  endeavoured,  by 
crushing  the  Ghibclins,  to  found  an  empire  m 
Italy,  but  was  unsuccessful.  Wbilst  cngagcdin 
this  work,  the  celebrated  massacre  historically 
known  as  the  “ Sicilian  Vespers  ” took  placc.  m 
which  4000  of  liis  French  soldiers  wcrcbutehcrcd 
v the  Sicilians  in  Palermo,  on  the  Easter 
Monday  of  1282.  He  had  laid  siege  to  Messina, 
where  his  fleet  was  captured  by  the  admiral  of 
I’etcv  of  Aragon?  who  bad  assumed  the  title 
I kfng  of  Sicily.  This  event  filled  lmn  with  fin y. 
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; and  lie  sent  a challenge  to  Peter  to  meet  him  in 
single  combat.  In  order  to  gain  time,  the 
■hallenge  was  accepted,  though  subsequently 
leelincd;  shortly  after  which  Charles  died,  in 
1 his  75th  year,  1285.— He  was  by  far  the  most 
/.distinguished  of  his  house. 

Anjou,  Francois  de  France,  due  d’,  youngest 
c ;0n  of  Henry  II.  and  Catherine  dc  Medici.  He 
was  first  called  duke  of  Alencon,  and  was  of  a 

- treacherous,  unstable  disposition,  although  it  is 
• said  that  he  was  a friend  of  Admiral  Coligny, 

and  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the  massacre  of 
'St.  Bartholomew.  In  1575  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Huguenot  army,  and,  peace  being  soon 
('.concluded, "the  duchies  of  Anjou,  Touraine,  and 
1 Berri  were  transferred  to  him.  In  1581,  such 
, of  the  Netherland  states  as  were  under  the  con- 

- trol  of  William  of  Orange,  elected  him  sovereign, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the 

1 French  against  the  Spaniards,  and  he  was  one 
i of  the  numerous  suitors  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
v virgin  queen,  however,  dismissed  him,  and, 

: becoming  an  object  of  suspicion  in  the  Low 
i Countries,  he  was  finally  expelled  from  the 
(Country,  n.  1551;  d.1584. 

Ankabsteoxt,  John  Jacob,  an-lcar' -strom,  a 
'Swedish  regicide,  who  conspired  against  Gus- 
t tavus  III.,  king  of  Sweden,  whom  lie  shot  with 
r a pistol  at  a masked  ball.  He  confessed  the 
. crime,  for  which  he  stood  in  the  pillory  three 
! times,  was  publicly  scourged,  had  his  right 
1 hand,  cut  off,  and  lastly,  was  beheaded,  in  1792. 

Anna,  un'-ti,  the  wife  of  Tobit,  and  his  sup- 
rport  in  his  poverty. — The  daughter  of  Phanuel, 
r and  a prophetess. — The  mother  of  the  Blessed 
1 Virgin,  and  wife  of  Joachim. 

AnnaCoiinena,  an'-a:kom-ve-na,  daughter  of 
t the  emperor  Alexis  Comncnus  I.,  a princess  of 
( extraordinary  talents,  who,  for  conspiring 
: against  her  ‘ brother  the  emperor,  was  forced 
: from  court  into  retirement,  where  she  employed 
I herself  in  writing  the  history  of  her  father’s 

■ reign.  This  work  has  great  merit,  and  is  still 
t extant,  n.  1933;  d.  1143.  ( See  Alexis  1.) 

Anna  Ivanovna,  e'-van-ov'-va,  empress  of 
Bussia,  w-as  the  daughter  of  the  czar  Ivan 
Alcxiovitch,  who,  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Frederick  William,  duke  of  Courland,  took  into 
f favour  Ernest  John  Bircn,  a man  of  low  origin, 

' by  whom  she  was  ruled  in  an  arbitrary  manner 
during  the  remainder  of  her  life.  In  1730  she 
ascended  the  throne  of  Bussia,  but  Bircn 

- managed  all  the  affairs  of  government,  and  is 

■ 6aid  to  have  banished  upwards  of  20,000  persons 
' to  Siberia,  n.  1693;  d.  1710. — Anna  left  the 

crown  to  her  grand-nephew  Ivan. 

Anne  of  Cicves,  an,  wife  of  Henry  VIII., 

; king  of  England,  was  the  daughter  of  John  111., 
duke  of  Cicves.  She  was  dcs:gnatcd  the 
“ Flanders  mare”  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  divorced 
by  him.  She  had  philosophy  sufficient,  how- 
ever, not  to  take  these  circumstances  much  to 
P heart,  but  quietly  returned  to  her  native 
country,  d.  1557. 

Anne,  queen  of  Great  Britain,  was  the  second 
daughter  of  James  II.,  by  l.ady  Anne  Hyde, 
daughter  of  the  great  carl  of  Clarendon.  In 
1683  she  married  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
by  whom  she  had  several  children,  all  of 
whom  died  young.  In  1702,  on  the  death  of 
William  III.,  she  succeeded  to  the  crown.  Her 
reign  was  a continual  scene  of  public  glory; 
and  the  domineering  power  of  the  French 
nation  was  completely  subdued  by  the  vigour  of 
the  British  troops  under  the  command  of  the 
7i 
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duke  of  Marlborough.  n.  1864;  r>.  1714. — • 
One  of  the  greatest  events  of  this  important 
reign  was  the  union  of  Scotland  with  England. 
On  account  of  the  number  of  eminent  literary 
characters  who  flourished  in  her  reign,  it  has 
been  called  the  Augustan  age  of  Britain.  Queen 
Anne,  though  too  much  the  dupe  of  her  minis- 
ters and  favourites,  will  ever  stand  distin- 
guished for  the  general  excellence  of  her  private 
character. 

Anquetil,  Louis  Pierre,  an-lce'-iil,  an  eminent 
French  historian,  was  born  in  1723,  at  Paris.  He 
was  the  cider  brother  of  the  distinguished  orien- 
tialist  of  the  same  name.  He  was  an  ecclesiastic, 
and  in  1759  was  appointed  prior  of  the  Abbaye 
de  la  Roe,  in  Anjou,  and  director  of  the  College 
ofScnlis.  At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution 
he  held  the  cure  of  La  Villette,  near  Paris,  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Lazarc  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  where  he  occupied  himself  with  the  com- 
position of  Ins  Universal  History.  He  became 
a member  of  the  Institute  on  its  formation,  and 
was  afterwards  attached  totlre  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs.  Ills  writings  are  numerous,  extend  over 
a wide  range  of  historical  subjects,  and  all  exhibit 
marks  of  research  and  erudition,  d.  ISOS. 

Anquetil  nu  Peebon,  Abraham  Hyacinthe, 
doo-pe-ront 7,  brother  of  the  above-named,  an  emi- 
nent French  Oriental  scholar,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1731,  where  lie  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  Hebrew.  He  was  strongly  urged  to  enter  the 
church,  but  could  not  be  induced  to  abandon 
the  study  of  the  Eastern  tongues.  In  pur- 
suit of  his  favomite  study  he  travelled  in 
the  East,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the  works 
of  Zoroaster,  and  of  learning  the  Zend  language, 
in  which  they  were  supposed  to  be  written. 
His  enthusiasm  ivas  so  great,  that  he  even 
entered  himself  as  a private  soldier  in  an  expe- 
dition fitting  out  for  Judea.  He  was,  however, 
furnished  with  a free  passage,  and  other  facili- 
ties. The  wars  between  England  and  France 
prevented  him  carrying  out  all  his  plans  of  in- 
vestigating the  languages  of  the  East;  he  yet 
made  himself  master  "of  several  of  them, 
and  on  his  return  to  France,  in  1762,  was  pen- 
sioned, with  the  title  of  oriental  interpreter  in 
the  royal  library,  lie  published,  in  1771,  the 
“ Zcndavcsta,  or  Sacred  Books  of  the  Parsecs;  ” 
and  between  that  time  and  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1805,  he  gave  to  the  world  the 
results  of  his  studies  in  the  shape  of  treatises 
on  language,  commerce,  &c. 

Ankaat,  Peter  Van,  an' -rat,  an  artist  of  whom 
little  is  known,  save  that  he  executed  some 
very  good  pictures  of  religious  scenes. 

A nsald  1,  Casto  Innoccnte,  a n-sal'-de,  an  T talian 
divine  and  professor  of  theology  at  Brescia  and 
Ferrara,  and  of  philosophy  at  Turin  and  Milan. 
He  was  a Dominican,  but  a man  of  independence 
of  character.  His  writings  arc  very  voluminous, 
and  were  published  at  each  of  the  cities  where 
Ansaldi  was  located.  Fome  have  been  reprinted 
at  Oxford  and  elsewhere,  n.  at  Plaisance,  1710; 
n.  1779. 

Ansalbi,  Innoeenzio  Andrea,  an  Italian 
artist  and  author,  was  born  in  Tuscany  in  1734. 
He  occupied  himself  in  decorating  the  churches 
of  I’cscia,  his  native  town,  and  wrote  a descrip- 
tion of  the  works  of  art  in  them,  together  with 
some  poetical  pieces,  translations,  &c.  d.  1810. 

Ansaldo,  Giovanni  Andrea,  difsal'-do,  a native 
of  Voltri,  near  Genoa,  who  imitated  the  style  of 
Paul  Veronese.  The  churches  of  Genoa  possess 
his  principal  pieces,  11,  1534;  n.  1633, 
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Ansaloni,  Giordano,  an-sai-lo  -ne,  a Domini- 
can missionary,  who  was  put  to  death  in  Japan 
in  1631.  Ho  was  a native  ol'Sicily,  and  had  only 
been  two  years  in  Japan  when  he  suffered 
martyrdom,  for  which  lie  was,  with  others, 
canonized  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  in  1863. 

Ansaloni,  Yincenzio,  a native  of  Bologna, 
and  pupil  of  Ludovico  Carracci,  devoted  himself 
especially  to  figure-painting,  in  which  line  he 
was  very  successful,  and  is  spoken  of  in  high 
praise  for  some  pieces  on  religious  subjects  which 
lie  executed,  especially  one  representing  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  SI.  Sebastian.  The  dates  of  Iris  birth 
and  death  are  uncertain. 

Ansdell,  Kichard,  ans'-clell,  a painter  of 
animals,  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy in  1861.  His  productions  arc  inferior 
only  to  those  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer:  among 
th6  best  may  bo  named  “ The  Hunted  Hare,” 
exhibited  in  1863.  n.  at  Liverpool,  1815. 

Anscaiuus,  dns-ka -re-us,  called  the  apostle  of 
the  north,  was  a native  of  Picardy,  w here  he 
was  born  in  801.  lie  was  educated  by  the 
Dencdietines,  and  accompanied  Harold  of  Den- 
mark to  the  North,  with  the  view  of  introducing 
Christianity  into  the  Danish  dominions.  Internal 
troubles  preventing  the  immediate  realization  of 
this  intention,  Ansearius  applied  himself  to 
teaching  the  Gospel  in  Friesland.  He  after- 
wards went  on  a mission  into  Sweden,  where 
he  preached  for  six  months.  He  was  now  ap- 
pointed archbishop  of  Hamburg  and  bishop  of 
firemen ; but  his  early  love  for  missionary 
labour  was  still  active  within  him,  and  he  again 
visited  Denmark  and  Sweden,  in  both  of  which  he 
succeeded  in  establishing  Christianity.  He  died 
at  Bremen  in  86-1,  and  was  afterwards  cano- 
nized. 

Anselm, dn'-selm,  a distinguished  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  took  an  active  part  in  all 
that  related  to  the  church,  n.  at  Aosta,  in 
Piedmont,  1033.;  n.  at  Canterbury,  1109.— He 
was  the  first  archbishop  who  restrained  the 
English  clergy  from  marrying,  in  a synod  held 
at  Westminster  in  1103. 

Anselm,  St.,  was  appointed  bishop  cf  Lucca 
in  1061,  where  he  succeeded  His  uncle,  and  acted 
as  legate  of  Leo  X.  in  Lombardy,  lie  was  the 
author  of  an  apology  for  Pope  Gregory  Vll., 
and  a Refutation  of  the  Pretensions  of  the  anti- 
Pope  Guibcrt,  both  of  which  are  contained  in 
Caniuiss's  “Lection  Antiquie,"  and  in  the 
Bibliothcquc  dc  Paris.”  d.  at  Milan  10S6.  lie 
was  canonized  some  time  after  his  death. 

Anselm  of  Laon, called  the  scholastic, wasborn 
at  Laon.aboutlhe  middle  of  theelevcnth  century, 
of  poor  parents,  lie  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
disciple  of  St.  Anselm  at  Bee.  He  began  to 
teach  at  Paris  about  1076,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  university  of  that  city,  lie 
afterwards  returned  to  Laon,  where  lie  and  his 
brother  Ralph  lectured  on  theology  and  belles 
leltrcs,  and  soon  these  schools  were  famous  all 
pver  Europe,  lie  wrote  several  works,  but  l.is 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  arc  best  known. 
n.1117. 

Anselme,  Antoine,  a famous  French 
preacher,  was  born  in  1653.  lie  had  a wonderful 
memory,  and  at  twelve  years  of  ago  could  repeat 
any  sermon  that  he  happened  to  hear,  il is 
first  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  at  Cirnont. 
when  very  young,  on  which  occasion  lie  received 
the  soubriquet  of  the  “ Little  Prophet,”  which 
ever  alter  adhered  to  him.  By  the  time  he  was 
thirtv  years  of  age,  he  had  attained  sueb  popu- 
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larity,  that  his  engagements  to  preach  extended 
to  four  and  five  years  in  prospective.  He  finally 
retired  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Sever,  in  Gascony, 
wdiere  he  busied  himself  with  literature  at  home 
and  benevolence  abroad.  Four  volumes  of 
sermons  by  him  were  published  in  1731.  d. 
1737. — There  are  several  other  divines,  lawyers, 
and  littdratcurs  who  bore  this  name,  but  none  of 
prominent  importance. 

Anselme,  Jaques  Bernard  Modesto  d’,  a 
general  of  division  in  the  French  Revolutionary 
army,  who,  after  taking  Nice,  Villa  Franca,  and 
Moutalban,  was  appointed  to  the  command  cf 
the  army  in  Italy ; but  having  failed  to  maintain 
discipline,  he  was  superseded  by  the  Convention 
and  imprisoned.  The  revolution  of  9th  Thcr- 
midor,  1701,  gave  him  his  liberty;  but  he  did 
not  again  take  a prominent  part  in  the  mili- 
tary events  of  his  time.  n.  1710;  d.  about 
1813. 

Anselme,  do  Sainte-Marie,  a French  writer 
on  genealogy,  chronology,  and  heraldry,  who 
flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Anselmi,  Michael  Angelo,  an-xel'-me,  a native 
of  Siena,  and  pupil  of  Vcrcclli,  but  best  known 
for  his  close  imitation  of  Correggio,  d.  1491 ; 
d.  1554. 

Anson,  George,  General,  dn'-so-n,  ccmmandcr- 
in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  India  during  the 
earlier  period  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny  of  1857.  lie 
wras  advancing  with  his  troops  from  Umballa  to 
Delhi,  when  he  was  seized  with  cholera  at  Kur- 
naul,  where  he  died,  27th  May.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  was  interred  without  even  an  ordi- 
nary salute. 

Anson,  George,  Lord,  an  eminent  naval  com- 
mander, who  went  to  sea  at  a very  early  age,  and 
in  1724  was  made  post-captain.  In  1739  he  was 
chosen  commander  of  an  expedition  against  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  South  America,  and 
sailed  from  Portsmouth  with  live  men-of-war,  a 
sloop,  and  two  victualling  vessels.  In  1741  he 
doubled  Cape  Horn,  after  losing  two  of  his  ships. 
In  June  following  he  arrived  oti' Juan  Fernandez, 
with  only  two  ships  and  two  tenders ; and  having 
been  successful  in  taking  several  rich  prizes, 
and  in  causing  much  damage  to  the  enemy,  he 
returned  to  England  in  1741,  when  for  his  dis- 
tinguished services  against  the  Spanish,  lie  was 
made  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  Admiralty,  lie  was  also  chosen 
member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  11  cy- 
don.  In  1747  lie  commanded  the  Channel  licet, 
and  captured  six  French  mcn-of-war  and  four 
East-Indiamen.  For  these  services  he  was 
created  Lord  Anson,  and  on  the  death  of  Sir 
John  Norris,  was  made  vice-admiral  of  England. 
In  1751  he  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, which  post  he  held,  with  a short  interval, 
till  his  death.  In  1758  he  again  commanded 
the  t lianncl  licet,  having  under  him  the  gallant 
Sir  Edward  Hawke.  Alter  this  he  was  appointed 
admiral  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
fleet,  n.  in  the  parish  of  Colwich,  Staffordshire, 
1697;  n.  at  .Moor  Park,  Hertfordshire,  1762.— 
lie  is  the  hero  of  the  well-known  book  called 
“ Anson’s  Voyage  round  the  World,”  which  was 
written  by  a Mr.  Benjamin  Robins,  from  infor- 
mation furnished  by  Lord  Anson. 

Anspach,  Elizabeth,  Margravine  of,  anx'-pak, 
who  is  known  as  an  authoress,  was  the  daughter 
of  the  fourth  earl  of  Berkeley,  and  was  married, 
first  to  Mr.  William  Craven,  afterwards  carl  of 
Craven,  from  whom  she  was  separated  after  a 
union  of  several  years.  She  travelled  much  on 
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{ho  continent  for  some  years,  and  lived  for  a 
considerable  time  at  Anspach,  where  she  occu- 
pied  a prominent  place  at  Court,  wrote  plays*  and 
established  a theatre.  On  the  death  of  the  carl 
. of  Craven  and  of  the  margravine,  she  was  mar- 
rried  to  his  serene  highness  the  margrave  ot 
Anspach  and  Baireuth,  whom  she  accompanied 
1 to  England  when  he  sold  his  territorial  rights 
; to  the  king  of  Prussia.  On  the  death  of  the 
r margrave,  she  again  went  abroad,  and  died  at 
' Naples  in  1828,  leaving  a certain  reputation  for 
: literary  talent,  and  a name  in  social  aspects 
tnoways  enviable. 

Anstee,  John,  LL.D.,  un'-ster,  an  eminent 
i German  scholar,  and  regius  professor  of  civil 
law  in  the  university  of  Dublin.  His  translations 
from  German  literature,  especially  that  of 
Goethes  “Faust,”  have  been  received  with 
. great  favour.  Mr.  Anster  lias  also  been  a large 
contributor  to  periodical  literature  in  ^ the 
leading  magazines,  n.  at  Cliarleville,  Cork, 

] 1798. 

anstet,  Christopher,  an'-xte,  a fellow  of 
i King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  author  of 
• the  “ New  Bath  Guide,”  which,  according  to  the 
- statement  of  Dodslcy,  its  publisher,  was  the 

■ most  profitable  book  he  ever  sold  within  a certain 

■ period  of  time,  and  on  this  account  he  afterwards 

■ restored  the  copyright  to  the  author,  although 
he  had  purchased  it— an  instance  of  generosity 
not  very  common  among  publishers,  n.  1721 ; 
D.  at  Chippenham,  1805. 

Anstis,  John,  anstis,  an  English  antiquary, 
who  obtained  the  appointment  of  Garter  king- 
. at-arms,  and  the  post  of  genealogist  and  registrar 
of  the  Bath.  n.  at  St.  Neots,  Cornwall,  1669;  n. 
1751. — He  wrote  several  works  illustrative  of  the 
orders  of  knighthood. 

Anstbutheb,  Sir  John,  an  stru-iher,  an  emi- 
nent member  of  parliament,  and  chief  justice  of 
Bengal  in  1798.  n.  1753 ; d.  1811. 

Antagoeas,  dn-tag' -ur-as,  of  lihodes,  a Greek 
writer  of  epigrams  and  a great  gourmand,  so 
much  so,  that  he  never  allowed  any  one  but  him- 
self to  prepare  his  favourite  dish — conger  eels. 
He  was  generally  violent  and  intemperate  in  his 
conduct  and  language. 

Antalcidas,  dn-tal'-se-das,  a Spartan,  who  is 
famous  in  history  as  the  negotiator  of  the  dis- 
advantageous peace  which  the  Lacedaemonians 
concluded  with  Persia,  and  by  which  the  Greeks 
gave  up  their  looting  in  Asia.  He  was  after- 
wards employed  on  another  mission  to  Arta- 
xerxes,  in  which  he  tailed,  and  became  exposed 
to  the  contempt  and  derision  of  his  countrymen, 
lie  is  said  to  have  starved  himself  to  death. 
Lived  about  337  n.c. 

A.ntab,  or  Antabatt,  an'-tar,  a famous  poet 
and  warrior  of  Arabia,  who  nourished  about 
the  end  of  the  Glli  century.  His  mother  was  a 
slave,  and  his  father  Schcddad  long  refused  to 
allow  him  the  name  and  rank  of  a free-born 
Arab ; but  Antar’s  heroism  finally  overcame  all 
opposition.  lie  is  the  hero  of  romances  com- 
posed by  others,  and  was  thus  not  only  a poet 
himself,  but  a source  of  inspiration  to  the  muse 
of  his  brethren.  His  whole  career,  indeed,  is 
represented  as  one  continuous  series  of  martial 
achievements,  accomplished  against  various 
races  and  in  very  diverse  circumstances,  his 
sword  and  his  steed  participating  in  the  fame  of 
their  owner.  Sir  William  Jones  translated  one 
of  his  poems,  and  thus  introduced  the  name  of 
Antar  to  Europe,  which  has  since  been  made 
familiar  by  the  version  of  Mr.  Terrick  Hamilton, 
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published  in  1820.  He  was  killed  in  battle  by 
an  enemy  whose  life  he  had  spared,  shortly  sub- 
sequent to  the  birth  of  the  prophet  Mohammed. 

Antelmi,  Joseph,  an' -tail-me,  a French  anti- 
quary, and  writer  on  church  history,  was  born 
in  1018  at  Frejus,  of  which  place  he  was  a 
canon,  d.  1697. 

Antenoe,  an-de'-nor,  a Trojan  prince,  who  is 
said  to  have  maintained  a correspondence  v,rith 
the  Greeks  during  the  Trojan  war,  and  to 
have  betrayed  Troy  to  the  enemy. 

Anthemius,  dn-thai' -me-oos,  the  name  of  seve- 
ral persons  of  antiquity:  1.  A consul  under  the 
emperor  Arcadius,  and  who  managed  the  affairs 
of  the  empire  during  the  minority  of  Theodosius 
II.  2.  An  emperor  of  the  West,  who  was  killed 
by  his  son-in-law,  Iti rimer,  on  the  sack  of  Home 
in  472.  3.  A mathematician  and  architect  of 
Tralles,  in  Lydia,  who  nourished  about  532  a.c. 

Anthon,  Charles,  LL.D.,  an -ikon,  a well- 
known  American  classic  scholar,  rector  of  the 
College  Grammar-school,  New  York.  n.  at  New 
York  1797. 

Anthoine,  Antoine  Ignace,  an'-ticoin,  an  emi- 
nent merchant  of  Marseilles,  who  contributed 
largely  to  the  establishment  of  the  French  trade 
in  the  Levant  and  Black  Sea,  for  which  he  pro- 
cured great  facilities  from  tho  Bussian  and 
Turkish  governments.  In  1781,  he  was  re- 
warded with  letters  of  nobility  by  Louis  XYI. 
b.  at  Ernbrun,  1749;  d.  at  Marseilles,  1820.  _ 
Antigonus  I.,  tin-tig' -o-nus,  a Macedonian 
captain,  who,  on  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  obtained  the  provinces  of  Pampliylia, 
Lydia,  and  Phrygia  Major,  after  which  his  ambi- 
tion led  him  to  enlarge  his  territories.  Lie 
finally  conquered  Asia.  Ho  was  slain  in  a battle 
which  he  fought  with  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus 
at  Ipsus,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  301  b.c. 

Antigonus  Gonatas,  son  of  Demetrius 
Poliorr  etes,  and  grandson  of  the  above,  was  a 
prince  distinguished  by  his  filial  piety,  and  his 
extraordinary  humanity,  d.  243  or  239,  n.c. 

Antigonus  Doson,  king  of  Maccdon,  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Demetrius  II.,  defeated  Clco- 
mcnes,  and  took  the  city  of  Sparta.  He  also 
repelled  the  Illyrians,  who  had  invaded  his  terri- 
tories. d.  221  n.c. 

Antigonus  Sochzeus,  the  founder  of  the 
Jewish  sect  of  the  Sadducecs,  lived  about  300 
years  n.c. 

Antinous,  an-iin'-o-us,  a Eithynian  youth, 
tho  favourite  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  who 
erected  a city  to  his  memory,  and  named  it 
Antinopolis. 

Antiociius  III.,  an-U'-o-luis,  called  the 
Great,  king  of  Antioch,  was  the  son  of 
Seleucus  Callinicus;  and  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  Seleucus  Ccraunus,  223  n.c.,  succeeded 
to  the  crown,  lie  was  defeated  by  Ptolemy 
Philopatcr  at  Raphia,  n.c.  217,  when  trying  to 
regain  Palestine  and  Ccelcsyria.  He  afterwards 
marched  to  India,  where  his  success  was  such  as 
to  procure  him  the  title  of  “great."  On  the 
death  of  Ptolemy  Philopatcr,  Antiochus  re- 
covered Palestine  and  Ccelcsyria,  and  reduced  a 
great  part  of  upper  Asia.  At  this  the  free  cities 
of  Greece  became  alarmed,  and  applied  to  tho 
ltomans  for  aid,  while  Hannibal  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  Antiochus.  After  several  embassies 
between  the  king  and  the  republic,  hostilities 
commenced  .in  which  the  armies  of  Borne, 
under  the  two  Scipios,  were  victorious,  and 
Antiochus  was  forced  to  make  an  ignoble  peace, 
p,  187  n.c, — There  were  several  other  sovereigns 
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of  Antioch  of  this  name,  who  lived  both  before 
end  after  the  above. 

Antipateb,  an-iip'-a-ier,  anative  ofMacedon, 
pupil  of  Aristotle,  and  the  faithful  minister  of 
Philip  and  Alexander.  While  Alexander  was 
abroad,  he  left  Antipater  in  the  government  of 
Maeedon;  and  by  his  prudent  management  he 
preserved  Greece  tranquil.  On  the  death  of  his 
master,  A ntipatcr  obtained  the  European  pro- 
vinces. Not  long  after,  the  confederate  states 
of  Greece  attacked  him;  but  he  subdued  them, 
and  subverted  their  democratic  forms  of  go- 
vernment; on  which  he  was  called  the  father 
of  Greece.  His  last  advice  to  his  successor  was 
“never  to  allow  a woman  to  meddle  in  state 
affairs.”  n.  319  n.c. — There  were  two  other 
kings  of  this  name. 

Antiphieus,  un-tV -Ji'-lus,  a distinguished 
Greek  painter,  who  flourished  in  the  third  cen- 
tury b.c.  He  1 ived  in  Egypt,  and  his  works  are 
mentioned  with  high  praise  by  Quintilian  and 
Pliny,  the  latter  of  whom  enumerates  many 
works  by  him  which  were  in  Rome  at  the 
time  he  wrote.  Antiphilus  was  the  inventor  of 
a kiud  of  caricatures  called  Gvylli — grotesque 
monsters,  part  man  and  part  animal  or  bird — 
which  were  in  great  request  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  of  the  time. 

Antiphon-,  un'-ti-fon,  the  Rhamnusian,  an 
Athenian  orator,  and  the  first  to  lay  down  rules 
of  oratory.  He  is  said  to  have  assisted  in  esta- 
blishing the  tyranny  of  the  four  hundred,  for 
which  he  was  put  to  death,  411  n.c. — There  arc 
sixteen  orations  under  his  name,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  ancient  orators,  n.  about  n.c.  4S0. 

Antiquus,  John,  an-te-ku'-us,  an  historical 
painter  of  distinguished  merit,  who  travelled 
over  nearly  all  Europe,  was  everywhere  received 
with  respect,  and  never  failed  to  leave  monu- 
ments of  his  genius  wherever  he  went.  _IIe 
painted  with  great  facility  in  the  historical 
branch  of  art,  was  excellent  in  design,  and  a 
good  colourist.  His  principal  patron  was  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  for  whom  he  executed 
a fine  picture  of  the  kail  of  the  Giants.  _ n.  at 
Groningen,  1702;  d.  at  Breda,  1750. — His  bro- 
ther Lambert,  who  generally  travelled  with 
him,  was  also  a good  painter  of  landscapes. 

Antisthenes,  dn-tin'-ihe-nees,  an  Athenian 
philosopher,  and  founder  of  the  sect  of  the 
Cynics.  He  procured  Melitus  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  Anytus  banished,  for  their  persecution  of 
Socrates.  Lived  400  b c.  Of  his  works  only  a 
l'cw  apophthegms  remain. 

Antoinette,  Mario,  mar'-e  cln'-hcoi-iiet, 
archduchess  of  Austria,  and  Queen  of  France, 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  persons  of  her 
time,  as  she  was  also  one  of  the  most  unfor- 
tunate. She  had  a highly-cultivated  mind,  and 
in  her  fifteenth  year  was  married  to  the  son  of 
Louis  XV.,  afterwards  Louis  XVI.  In  1793  she 
fell  a victim  to  the  fury  of  the  French  revo- 
lutionary mob.  u.  at  Vienna,  1755 ; beheaded  at 
Paris,  1793.  , 

Antommaechi,  Francesco,  an-fom-ar-ke,  a 
(Vstinguished  French  anatomist,  and  physician  to 
Napoleon  I.  at  St.  Helena,  n.  at  Corsica,  1730; 
D.  at  San  Antonio,  Cuba,  1833. 

Antonelli,  Cardinal  Giacomo,  an-lo-nel'-e, 
prime  minister  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  in  whoso 
councils  lie  has  exercised  great  influence.  He 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a cardinal  by  Pius 
IX.  in  1847.  n.  at  Sonnino,  April  2,  1800. 

Antonia,  on-to'-nc-a,  the  name  ot  sonic  emi- 
nent Roman  ladies,  the  most  vemavkable  o| 
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whom  was  the  wife  of  Drusus,  the  son  of  Livia, 
and  brother  of  Tiberius.  She  became  mother  of 
three  children— Germanicus,  Caligula’s  father; 
Claudius  the  emperor;  and  the  disreputable 
Livia.  d.  about  a d.  38. 

Antoninus, an-lo-m'-nus,  surnamed  Pius,  on 
account  of  his  great  and  trood  qualities,  waa 
adopted  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded. When  told  of  conquering  heroes,  he 
said,  with  Scip:o,  “ I prefer  the  life  and  preserva- 
tion of  one  citizen  to  the  death  of  a hundred 
enemies.”  1 1 is  life  was  a scene  of  universal  benevo- 
lence, and  his  last  moments  were  easy,  though 
preceded  by  a lingering  illness,  d.  IGI  a.d.— He 
extended  the  boundaries  of  the  Homan  province 
in  Britain,  and  built  a rampart  between  the 
friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth ; but  he  waged  no 
aggressive  wars,  and  only  repulsed  the  enemies 
of  the  empire  who  appeared  in  the  field.  lie 
was  succeeded  by  his  adopted  son  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  surnamed  the  Philosopher,  a prince 
as  virtuous  ashis  predecessor.  B.at  Lanuvium, 86. 

Antonio,  or  Antonello,  da  Messina,  an-to'- 
ne-o,  the  first  Italian  who  painted  in  oil,  which 
art  he  learned  of  John  Van  Eyck,  in  Flanders. 
After  the  death  of  Van  Eyck  he  returned  to  Italy, 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Venice, 
with  the  exception  of  eight  years,  from  1465  to 
1 173,  spent  in  his  native  town.  After  his  return 
to  Venice  lie  executed  many  paintings  for  the 
state  and  private  persons,  but  his  works  are 
now  very  rare.  b.  at  Messina,  1414;  d.  1193. 

Antonioze,  Cornelius,  an-ton'-e-ose,  a Hutch 
artist,  who  painted  a large  picture  of  his  native 
city,  Amsterdam.  He  also  engraved  on  wood. 
B.  1500;  d.  1536. 

Antonies,  Marcus,  an-to'-ne-us,  a celebrated 
Roman  orator,  who  was  made  consul,  and  was 
afterwards  governor  of  Cilicia,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  military  achievements, 
and  obtained  the  honour  of  a triumph.  After 
his  return,  he  discharged  the  office  of  censor 
with  great  credit.  Cicero  says,  that  in  him 
Rome  might  boast  of  a rival  in  eloquence  to 
Greece  itself.  He  fell  in  the  commotions  raised 
by  Marius  and  China,  87  b.c.  b.  142. 

Antonius,  Marcus  (Mark  Antony),  the  tri- 
umvir, was  the  son  of  M.  Antonius  Cretieus,  by 
Julia,  a noble  lady  of  great  merit.  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  led  a very  dissipated  life.  Af- 
terwards he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
art  of  war,  and  evinced  great  courage  and  ad- 
dress in  restoring  Ptolemy  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt.  He  next  served  in  Gaul,  under  Caesar, 
who  enabled  him  to  go  to  Home,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  qiucstorship,  in  which  office  he  became 
very  active  in  behalf  of  his  patron,  lie  assisted 
Caesar  in  gaining  the  empire,  for  which  service 
he  was  made  governor  of  Italy,  and  commander 
of  the  legions,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved 
on  account  of  his  liberality.  Ctesar  afterwards 
appointed  him  master  of  the  horse,  for  his  con- 
duct at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  chose  him  as 
his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  41  b.c.  After 
the  death  of  Caesar  and  t lie  flight  of  his  assassins, 
Antony  began  to  exercise  his  authority  in  such 
a manner  as  to  convince  all  parties  that  ho 
aimed  at  assuming  the  sovereignty.  To  cheek 
his  career,  the  patriots  espoused  the  cause  of 
Oetavianus,  the  heir  of  Caesar,  when  Antony  re- 
tired to  his  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
began  a civil  war  by  laying  siege  to  Mutina, 
now  Modena.  '1  lie  consuls  Ilirtius  and  Pansa, 
with  Oetavianus,  were  sent  against  him,  and 
(hough  he  was  defeated,  both  consuls  were  slain, 
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and  Octavianus  alone  left  at  the  head .of  a victo- 
rious army.  Antony  now  crossed  the  Alps,  and 
joined  Lcpidus,  with  whom  and  Octavianus  he 
contrived  to  form  a second  triumvirate,  to  which 
Cicero  fell  a victim,  through  the  personal  le- 
venge  of  Antony.  After  the  defeat  ot  Brutus 
and  Cassius  at  Philippi,  he  went  into  Asia,  and 
distinguished  himself,  above  all  other  prince 
by  the  splendour  of  his  court.  Hcie  Cieopatia, 
diieen  of  Egypt,  captivated  him,  and  he  at.com 
panied  her  to  Alexandria,  where  he  gavehimselt 
IS  to  Pleasure.  In  the  mean  time  Octavianus, 
at  the  instigation  of  Fulvia,  the  wife  ot  Antony, 

commenced  hostilities  in  Italy;  but  a reconcilia- 
tion being  effected  between  them,  Antony 
married  Octavia,  the  sister  of  his  colleague. 

A new  division  of  the  empire  was.  the  conse- 
quence of  this  alliance;  the  \Yest  being  allotted 
to  Octavianus,  and  the  East  to  Antony,  and 
Africa  to  Lepidus ; but  Antony,  infatuated 
with  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  renewed  Ins  inter- 
course with  her  in  a manner  so  shameless  and 
undisguised,  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  consular 
dignity,  and  war  was  declared  against  the  kg)l> 
tian  queen  by  the  senate.  Immense  preparations 
were  making  on  both  sides,  whilst  Antony  was 
immersed  in  dissipation,  which  destroyed  h 
military  spirit.  Defeated  m the  battle  of  Actmm, 

31  b.c.,  he  escaped  to  Alexandria,  hut  when 
Octavianus  appeared  before  that  town  the  yeai 
following,  he  stabbed  himself,  b.  about  86  b.c. 

Antony,  St.,  c Ui-to-ne , the  founder  of  mon- 
a chism,  who,  though  born  to  a large  estate,  Re- 
nounced the  world,  and  assumed  the  habit  of  a 
recluse.  He  resided  in  a cell  in  the  desert  neai lj 
twenty  years,  and  the  fame  of  liis  sanctity  cli  civ 
to  him  many  followers,  for  whom  lie  erected  nu- 
merous monasteries,  b.  at  Coma,  Upper  Egypt, 
251;  d.  356— Roman  Catholic  writers  relate 
many  whimsical  stories  of  the  assaults  which  the 
saint  encountered  from  evil  spirits.  . 

Antony  of  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre,  which 
t'tle  lie  obtained  by  his  marriage  with  Jeanne 
d’  Vlbret,  in  1543.  lie  was  the  son  of  C harles  ot 
Bourbon,  duke  ofVendome,  and,  renouncing  the 
Protestant  religion,  in  which  he  had  been  edu- 
cated, united  with  the  dukes  of  Guise  and  Mont- 
morenci  in  forming  the  famous  Catholic  league. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  raised 
an  army,  and  took  Blois,  Tours,  and  Rouen.  At 
the  siege  of  the  last-mentioned  place  he  received 
a wound  in  me  slioulder,  ot  which  he  died,  m 
1562.  lie  left  a son,  -who  was  afterwards  Henry 
IV.  ( See  Albbet,  Jeanne  p\) 

Anytus,  uu'-i-tux,  a rhetorician  of  Athens,  the 
enemy  of  Socrates,  lie  prevailed  on  Aristophanes 
to  ridicule  the  philosopher  in  a comedy,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Melitus,  procured  his  con- 
demnation. After  the  death  of  the  philosopher, 
the  people  discovered  their  error,  when  Anytus 
was  banished,  and  stoned  to  death  at  llcraelca. 
Lived  in  the  5th  century  b.c. 

ArpEE,  Jacob,  ap'-el,  a Dutch  artist  of  the 
18th  century.  He  was  eminent  alike  in  land- 
scape, historical,  and  portrait  painting,  n.  at 
Amsterdam  1690  ; D.  1751. 

AppelMan,  Parent,  ap'-el-man,  also  a Dutch 
painter,  was  horn  at  the  Hague  in  1610.  He 
excelled  in  landscapes,  his  favourite  subjects 
being  scenes  in  Italy,  d.  1636. 

Apelles,  u-pet-e*,  a native  of  the  isle  of  Cos, 
palled  the  “ Prince  of  Painters,”  much  admired 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  who  would  permit  no 
other  person  to  paint  bis  portrait.  His  most 
famous  work  was  a painting  of  Venus  vising 
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from  the  sea,  which  Augustus  purchased  of  the 
people  of  Cos,  and  placed  in  the  temple  ot  Caisar. 
lie  was  a man  of  wit,  and  much  addicted  to 
pleasure.  Flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th 

century  b.c.  . „ , ,. 

ArELLES,  the  founder  of  a sect  of  heretics 
called  by  his  name,  who  lived  in  the  2nd  cen- 
tury a.d.  He  adopted  the  Manichtean  dogma 
of  the  good  and  evil  principles,  and  taught  that 
the  body  of  Christ  was  not  composed  of  llesh  and 
blood,  but  of  air ; and  that  as  lie  had  obtamed  it 
from  the  atmosphere  in  his  descent  to  earth,  so  m 
his  ascension  it  again  melted  into  its  original  ele- 
ments, and  that  consequently  there  was  no  resur- 
rection of  the  body  typified  by  our  Saviour  rising 
from  the  dead.  His  followers  are  also  accused 
of  denying  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Apellicon,  a-peV-i-kon,  a peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  which  he  bought  at  a vast 
price  about  ninety  years  b.c.  They  were  after- 
wards  seized  by  Sylla,  and  carried  lo  Home. 

Aficius,  cL-piah1  -6-u8,  tlic  name  of  three  cele- 
brated  Roman  gluttons.  The  first  lived  under 
Sylla,  the  second  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius, 
and  the  third  under  Trajan.  The  second  ex- 
pended immense  sums  in  gluttony,  and  was  the 
inventor  of  several  sorts  of  cakes.  Finding  his 
wealth  reduced  to  a sum  of  £12,000,  he,  thinking 
he  must  starve,  poisoned  himself.^ 

Appending  Francesco  Maria,  ap-en-de  -ne,  a 
native  of  Italy,  who,  after  studying  at  Rome, 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Ragusa, 
where  he  became  a great  proficient  in  the  Sla- 
vonian language,  and  publislieci  a history  ot 
Ka^usa,  which  gives  an  interesting  account  ot 
that  small  republic,  which  existed  for  centuries 
till  subverted  by  Napoleon  I.  b.  1/63 ; d.  1837. 

Appiani,  Andrea,  ap-e-a-nc,  by  some  con- 
sidered the  best  fresco  painter  of  the  18th 
century,  was  Napoleon’s  principal  painter  m 
Italy;  executed  frescoes  in  the  royal  palace  at 
Milan,  and  in  the  church  ot  Santa  Maria  Vei  gmo 
in  the  same  city,  where  they  still  are.  He  was  a 
knight  of  the  Iron  Crown,  and  a member  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  b.  1754;  d.  1818.'  Llieie 
was  another  fresco  painter  ot  the  same  name, 
Francisco  Appiani,  who  likewise  flourished  in  tne 
ISth  century,  whose  works  exhibit  _ a vigour 
surpassed  by  few  rivals.  He  also  painted  well 
in  oils,  and  is  said  to  have  executed  many  pictures 
for  England,  n.  1702 ; n.  1792. 

Appiano,  <T,  dap-e-a  -no,  an  Italian  family 
which  in  the  middle  ages  rose  to  sovereign  rank, 
as  princes  of  Pisa,  and  afterwards  of  Piombmo 
and  Elba.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  14th 
century,  Jacopo  d’Appiano,  after  killing  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Pisa,  assumed  the  title  ot 
lord  of  that  city,  and  was  supported  in  his 
usurpation  by  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  duke  of 
Milan.  Jacopo  died  in  1393,  when  Ins  son 
Glierardo  sold  Pisa  to  the  duke  of  INI  nan,  and 
reserved  for  himself  the  sovereignty  of  Piombmo 
and  Elba.  The  family  retained  possession  ot 
these  states  for  some  generations,  till  they  were 
dispossessed  of  them  by  the  Spaniards  mlo89. 
The  fiefs  ultimately  passed  to  the  family  ot 
Buoncompagni  of  Rome,  which  held  them  till 
the  French  revolutionary  invasion.  Napoleon, 
on  making  himself  emperor,  bestowed  the  prin- 
cipality of  Piombmo  on  Ins  biotlici-in-law,  r ctix 

Baeiocehi.  „ , , , 

Apoeeodorus,  a-pol  -o-dnr  -it*,  an  eminent 
architect,  who  was  employed  by  the  emperor 
Trajan  to  build  U»P  great  bridge  over  Iho 
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Danube,  and  other  structures,  n.  at  Damascus. 
Lived  in  the  second  century. 

AroLi-ODonus,  a famous  painter  at  Athens, 
who  flourished  is.c.  408.  lie  was  outshone  by 
Zeuxis,  which  he  greatly  lamented  in  a poem. 

Appollonio,  Jacopo, ap'-o'.-on-e'-o,  an  Italian, 
who  painted  some  fine  pictures  for  the  churches 
of  Bassano,  Ins  native  city,  where  he  was  born  in 
1581  j D.  1051. 

Aquila,  Pompei  del,  d-que'-hr,  so  named  from 
the  place  of  his  birth,  who  painted  sacred  pieces 
in  a very  grand  manner.  ] I is  principal  work,  a 
descent  from  the  cross,  has  been  engraved. 
Flourished  about  1580. 

Aquinas,  St.  Thomas,  d-qui'-ntis,  called  the 
“ Angelic  Doctor,”  was  born  of  a noble  Italian 
family,  and  entered  into  the  society  of  Preaching 
Friars  at  Naples,  against  the  inclination  of  his 
parents.  After  teaching  divinity  in  various  uni- 
versities, he  settled  at  Naples,  and  obtained  a 
pension  from  the  king,  lie  refused  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Naples,  which  was  oll'ercd  him  by 
Pope  Clement  IV.  n.  in  the  castle  of  Aquino, 
Italy,  1227 ; d.  at  the  monastery  of  Fossanova, 
near  Terracina,  1274 — The  authority  of  Aquinas 
has  always  been  very  high  in  the  Homan  church, 
and  he  was  canonized  in  1323.  His  works  made 
17  vols.  folio, and  have  been  printed  several  times 
at  different  places. 

Aiiago,  Francois  Jean  Dominique,  a-ra'-.qo,  a 
distinguished  French  mathematician,  astrono- 
mer, and  man  of  science,  who,  in  the  “ History 
of  his  Youth,”  has  given  a detailed  narrative  of 
his  adventures  up  to  his  22nd  year.  From  1812 
to  IS  15  he  lectured  in  Paiis,  on  astronomy  and 
kindred  subjects,  and  was  pronounced  by  the 
French  emperor,  Louis  Napoleon,  to  be  not 
only  ‘‘the  grand  liigh-priest  of  science,  but 
able  to  initiate  the  vulgar  into  its  mysteries.” 
In  conjunction  with  Gay-Lussac,  he  established 
the  “Annales  de  Cliimie  ct  dc  Physique,"  a 
valuable  serial  still  continued  ; and  throughout 
h's  life  prosecuted  scientific  discovery  with 
unwearied  effort.  Amongst  his  other  discoveries 
may  be  here  recorded  that  of  a neutral  point  in 
the  polarization  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
suggestion  of  a positive  proof  of  the  theory 
of  undulations,  which  has  since  been  established 
by  Foucault,  n.  near  Perpignan,  17SG ; d.  at 
Paris,  1853. — Arago  was  a determined  repub- 
lican, played  a prominent  part  in  the  revolution 
of  1848,  and  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
after  the  coup-d’etal  of  1852,  and  gave  his  reasons 
in  a spirited  letter  to  the  government.  Louis  Na- 
poleon was  then  the  prince-president,  and  he,  to 
Ills  honour,  caused  his  minister  to  write,  that 
“ a special  exception  would  be  made  in  favour  of 
a philosopher  whose  labours  had  rendered  France 
illustrious,  and  whose  existence  the  government 
would  be  loath  to  sadden.” 

Aiui.nr,  Alexander,  dr-al'-do,  an  artist  of 
Italy,  was  born  at  Parma,  and  was  a pupil  of 
G.  Bellini.  There  is  at  Parma  a picture  of  the 
Annunciation  by  him,  which  has  been  greatly 
admired.  He  died  in  1528. 

A iiam,  Eugene,  air -am,  a self-educated  York- 
shireman,  who,  by  persevering  industry,  obtained 
a knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  and  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with,  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  together  with  the  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee.  In  17-14  he  taught  Latin  and  writing 
at  a school  in  London ; and  after  passing  many 
years  in  apparent  innocence,  in  1758  he  was 
apprehended  at  Lynn,  for  the  murder  of  Daniel 
Cluikc,  a shoemaker  of  Kuaresborough,  perpe- 
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trated  thirteen  years  before.  He  was  brought  to 
trial  in  1759,  and  made  an  admirable  defence, 
but  iv as  found  guilty;  and  the  next  morning 
confessed  his  crime,  alleging  that  he  was 
prompted  to  it  through  a suspicion  of  Clarke’s 
having  a criminal  intercourse  with  his  wife. 
Executed  at  York,  1759.— The  history  of  this 
person  has  suggested  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton’s  novels,  b.  1704. 

Aiianda,  Don,  Pedro  Pablo  Abarc-a  de  Bolea, 
count  of,  a-run'-da,  a distinguished  Spanish 
statesman  of  the  18th  century.  He  abolished 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  greatly  diminished 
the  power  of  the  Inquisition.  In  1773,  to  avoid 
ruin,  he  got  himself  appointed  ambassador  to 
Paris,  where  he  remained  till  1784.  In  1792  he 
became  the  prime  minister  of  Charles  IV.,  but 
through  the  intrigues  of  a rival,  the  infamous 
Godoy,  was  soon  afterwards  dismissed,  b.  in 
Aragon  about  171S;  n.  1791  or  1799. 

A a Au.ro  d’Azevedo,  Antonio,  a-rau'-yo.  a 
Portuguese  statesman,  who  devoted  more  time 
to  literature  and  sen  nee  than  to  politics,  and 
thereby  incapacitated  liimself  forconductingwith 
success  the  affairs  of  his  country.  In  IScC,  when 
Napoleon  I.  declared  that  the  house  of  Braganza 
had  c eased  to  reign,  he  made  his  escape  to  Brazil, 
whither  he  took  his  mineralogical  collection  and 
a printing  apparatus  which  he  had  imported  from 
London.  This  was  the  first  printing-press  that 
had  been  seen  in  Bio  Janeiro,  where  he  began  to 
busy  himself  with  scientific  pursuits.  \Vhilst 
thus  engaged,  however,  he  felt  severely  the  dis- 
grace under  which  he  lay  on  account  of  his 
political  errors.  Accordingly,  he  wrote  to  the 
prince  regent,  defending  his  conduct  against 
some  assertions  of  his  calumniators,  lie  re- 
ceived a gracious  reply,  and  in  1815  was  created 
Count  da  Barca.  1 1 e finally  became  sole  minister 
in  Brazil,  n.  at  Ponte  de  Lima,  1752;  d.  at 
Bio  Janeiro,  IS]  7. 

Ahantics,  Julius  Caesar,  a-ran-'she-us,  a dis- 
tinguished anatomist,  was  professor  at  Bologna 
for  32  years,  and  published  several  works,  em- 
bodying the  results  of  his  investigations  in  phy- 
siology and  kindred  themes,  b.  1530;  d.  1589. 

Auatus,  a-rai'-tus,  a Greek  poet,  whose 
poem  entitled  “ Phenomena,”  still  extant,  shows 
him  to  have  been  also  an  astronomer,  b.  in 
Cilicia,  about  300  b.c. 

Aratus  of  Sicyon,  son  of  Cleinias,  who  by  his 
activity,  established  the  Achaean  league,  and 
recovered  Corinth  from  Antigonus  of  Macedon, 
but  afterwards  became  the  friend  and  counsellor 
of  Antigonus  and  his  successor,  Philip,  at  whose 
instigation  Aratus  was  ultimately  poisoned,  n. 
271;  d.  213  n.c.  He  wrote  commentaries  on 
his  own  transactions. 

Arbaces,  ar'-ba-secs,  the  Medc,  who  revolted 
against  Sardanapalus,  and  afterwards  headed 
the  confederation  of  kingdoms  formed  on  the 
destruction  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  His  revolt 
occurred  about  820  b.c. 

Arbasia,  Ccsare,  ar-bai'-toa , an  Italian,  who 
visited  Spain,  and  painted  the  ceiling  of  the 
cathedral  at  Cordova,  lie  worked  chiefly  in 
fresco,  and  copied  the  style  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
i).  about  1020. 

Arblay,  Madame  d\  {Sec  Burney.) 

Arbogast,  Louis  Francois  Antoine,  ar-bo-gatf, 
a French  mathematician,  who  in  1800  published 
his  great  work  called  thc“Calcul  des  Deriva- 
tions,” a production  which  has  been  the  means 
of  throwing  much  light  on  the  connexion  of 
various  parts  of  analysis,  d.  1759;  n.  1803. 
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Arborio,  Mercurino,  ar-hor'-e-o,  a faithful  ad- 
lviser  and  chancellor  of  Charles  V.  of  Spain. 
Although  a Catholic  in  his  sentiments,  he  was 
: the  advocate  of  mild  measures,  and  never  lost 
: the  confidence  of  his  great  master,  lie  became 
a cardinal,  and  throughout  his  career  exercised 
considerable  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
many, b.  at  Vercelli,  Piedmont,  1-10 j ; d.  at  Inn* 
spruck,  1530. 

Arborius,  iEmilius  Magnus,  ar-bo'-re-ns,  a 
scholar  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
• Constantine,  who  entrusted  him  with  the  task  of 
educating  one  of  his  sons.  He  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  of  his 

■ time;  but  of  this  we  cannot  .judge,  as  his  works 
have  perished,  n.  at  Constantinople  335  a.d. 

Arbrissel,  Robert  d’,  dar-bres -sel,  a famous 
French  ecclesiastic  who  flourished  in  the  eleventh 
century,  was  the  founder  of  the  Abbey  of  Fonte- 
vrault,  and  of  the  religious  order  so  called,  and 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers 
the  Catholic  church  has  produced.  PopeUrbanll. 
.gave  him  permission  to  preach  “per  universum 

■ mundum,”  a privilege  ofwhichhowasnotslowto 
. avail  himself,  as  lie  went  about  from  one  place  to 

another  preaching,  and  was  everywhere  followed 
1 by  immense  crowds.  Scandalous  imputations 
have  been  cast  upon  him  and  the  community  at 
. Fontevrault  in  consequence  of  the  mixture  of  the 
f sexes  which  formed  a feature  of  the  order ; but 
i those  imputations  appear  to  be  unfounded. 

1 Robert  d’  Arbrissel  was  bom  at  the  village  of  the 
.•  same  name,  near  Rennes,  in  1017 ; founded  Fon- 
i tevrault  Abbey  in  1103;  and  d.  about  11 01  or  1105. 

_ Arbuthnot,  Alexander,  ar-buth'-not,  a dis- 
t tinguished  Scottish  divine,  who  was  principal 
< of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  took  an 
; active  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  church  of 
t Scotland  after  the  Reformation.  He  was  twice 

■ moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  was 
! prominent  in  all  discussions  connected  with 
> church  matters.  He  edited  Uuclianan’s  History 

■ of  Scotland  in  1582,  which  gave  great  offence  to 
James  VI.,  who  ordered  him  not  to  quit  Aber- 
deen, lest  he  should  too  much  sway  the  councils 
of  the  General  Assembly  which  met  at  Edin- 
burgh in  that  year.  He  was  well  versed  in  law, 

■ which  he  had  studied  in  France,  besides  divinity, 

; philosophy,  and  the  mathematics.  He  ivala 
- son  of  Laron  Arbuthnot.  b.  1533;  d.  1583. 

Arbuthnot,  John,  a celebrated  writer  and 
physician,  educated  at  Aberdeen,  and,  coming  to 
London,  supported  himself  by  teaching  the 
mathematics.  Accidentally  administering  relief 
! Prince  George  of  Denmark  at  Epsom,  he 
became  physician  to  his  royal  highness,  and  in 
I'  H 00  was  appointed  physician  in  ordinary  to  Queen 
Anne.  lie  engaged  with  Pope  and  Swift  in  a 
; scheme  to  write  a satire  on  the  abuse  of  human 
learning,  under  the  title  of  “Memoirs  of  Mar- 
; *lnus  Scribleras,”  but  the  death  of  the  queen 
I put  an  end  to  the  project  and  deprived  the 
world  of  some  ingenious  performances,  n.  at 
Arbuthnot,  near  Montrose,  Scotland,  1075;  n. 

| m London,  1735.— Arbuthnot  was  the  author  of 
several  other  performances,  partly  of  a satirical 
and  political  character,  and  others  in  connexion 
with  natural  history,  the  mathematics,  &c. ; but 
ms  principal  work  is  one  entitled  “ Tables  of 
Ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures.”  It  is 
said  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  wits  of  his  time, 
i nat  his  humour  wm  generally  without  any  mix- 
ture  of  ill-nature,  being  a most  humane  and 
amiable  man.  lie  at  one  time  attempted  to 
■ettlo  as^a  physician  at  Doncaster,  then  cclc- 
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brated  for  its  salubrity,  but  met  avith  small  suc- 
cess ; and  on  being  seen  galloping  out  of  the 
town,  replied  to  an  inquiry  as  to  avliitlier  lie  was 
going,  “ To  leave  this  confounded  place,  where 
I can  neither  live  nor  die.”  11c  avas  intimate 
with  all  (lie  prominent  men  of  his  time- 
wits,  scholars,  and  politicians — and  was  es- 
teemed by  all. 

Arbuthnot,  Mariot,  a British  admiral, 
said  to  be  a nephew  of  Dr.  John  Arbuthnot 
mentioned  above,  avas  born  in  1711,  and  was 
principally  engaged  in  connection  avith  tiro 
American  War  of  independence,  in  avliich  he 
commanded  the  British  fleet  on  the  station  for 
some  time,  and  in  that  capacity  led  the  naval 
forces  at  the  capture  of  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, in  1781.  In  March  of  the  same  year, 
admiral  Arbuthnot  fought  an  action  avith  the 
French  fleet  off  Cape  Virginia,  the  indecisive 
result  of  avhieh  has  caused  his  conduct  to  bo 
much  criticised,  and  his  tactics  severely  con- 
demned. He  shortly  afteravards  returned  to 
England,  struck  his  flag,  and  avas  not  again  em- 
ployed during  the  avar.  d.  in  London,  1791, 
aged  83. 

Arc.  (See  Joan  or  Arc.) 

Arc,  Philip  Auguste  do  ste  Foix,  Chevalier  d’, 
dark,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  Comte  de  Thou- 
louse,  author  of  tavo  avorks,  both  ot  avhieh  arc 
incomplete — namely,  “ Ilistoire  Generate  dcs 
Guerres,”  and  “ Ilistoire  du  Commerce  et  de  la 
Navigation  des  Anciens  ct  des  Modernes.”  d. 
1779. 

_ Arcadio,  Jean  Francois,  ar-lca'-de-o,  a physi- 
cian of  the  seventeenth  century,  avho  avas  a native 
of  Piedmont,  and  wrote  some  avorks  in  avhieh  he 
recommended  venesection  in  pleurisy  and  other 
diseases  - a school  of  practice  avhieh  still  obtains 
among  his  countrymen  of  the  chfrurgical  pro- 
fession, although  generally  abandoned  in  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

Arcadius,  Emperor,  ar-Tca'-de-us,  eldest  son  of 
Theodosius  the  Great  and  Flacilla,  avas  born  in 
377  a.d.,  and  began  to  reign  in  395.  He  avas  a 
weak  and  vicious  prince,  who  was  equally  un- 
gainly in  person  as  unamiable  in  disposition. 
Bat  for  his  association  with  the  dismemberment 
of  the  empire,  and  with  the  histories  of  Alaric, 
Chrysostom,  Rutinus,  and  Stilisho,  Arcadius 
would  be  utterly  unworthy  of  notice.  He  was 
governed  by  successive  favourites,  under  whose 
counsels  jealousy  and  distrust  were  excited 
between  the  Western  and  Eastern  portions  of  t he 
empire.  Such  men  as  St.  Chrysostom  were  per- 
secuted, turmoil  and  bloodshed  avere  common  in 
the  streets  of  Constantinople,  morals  avere  in  a 
avretchcd  condition,  and  the  Goths  obtained  that 
power,  importance,  and  discipline,  avhieh  after- 
avards made  them  so  dangerous  to  the  state. 
Arcadius  died  in  403,  aged  31,  leaving  behind 
him  the  reputation  of  a man  avho  avas  only  saved 
from  being  an  utter  fool  by  the  fact  that  a largo 
clement  of  knavery  had  a place  in  his  dispo- 
sition. 

A itcANO,  Mauro  d’,  dar-Jca-no,  a celebrated 
Italian  burlesque  poet.  n.  about  1490;  n.  at 
Romo,  through  a fall  avliilc  hunting,  1530. 

Arckre,  Louis  Etienne,  ar-sai'-rai,  author  of 
a history  of  Rochelle  and  the  Pays  d’Aunis,  an 
Apology  for  the  Revolution  in  Corsica  in  1700, 
was  born  at  Marseilles  in  1098,  and  died  at 
Rochelle  in  1782. 

A ROF.sir.AUH,  ar-ke-ai-Ja'-us,  (he  founder  of  (he 
Greek  school  of  philosophy  called  the  Middle 
Academy, t hoehief  characteristic  of  which  was  to 
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deny  every  proposition,  was  the  son  of  Scathes 
or  Scythes,  and  was  born  at  Pitene  in  TEolia,  lie 
was  in  the  habit  of  disputing  every  side  of  a 
question,  but  was  so  agreeable  a speaker,  was  so 
handsome  in  person  and  pleasing  in  manners, 
that  f#e  was  liked  by  all  sects,  and  it  has  been 
said  of  him,  it  was  equally  difficult  to  resist  the 
fascinations  of  his  eloquence  and  the  attractions 
of  his  person.  It  was  said  of  him  that  white  he 
denied  every  good  principle,  he  practised  every 
good  deed,  and  yet  refused  to  admit  that  there 
was,  or  could  be,  anything  either  positively  good  or 
positively  bad.  He  was  agreat  admirer  of  Homer, 
from  reading  whose  works  lie  imbibed  some  taste 
for  poetry,  though  it  docs  not  appear  that  he  com- 
posed anything  besides  a few  epigrams,  lie 
was  born  316  me.,  and  died  211,  from  immo- 
derate indulgence  in  wine. — There  were  several 
others  of  the  same  name — writers,  sculptors, 
painters,  &c.,  but  none  of  special  prominence. 

Arcet,  Jean  d’,  dar'-sai,  a French  natural 
philosopher,  who  was  the  lirst  to  prove,  by  ex- 
periment, the  perfect  combustibility  of  the  dia- 
mond. He  was  also  the  inventor  of  a metallic 
alloy,  of  which  stereotypes  are  sometimes  made 
and  to  which  his  name  is  frequently  given.  He 
gave  great  attention  to  the  study  of  minerals, 
and  succeeded  in  producing  a porcelain  equal  to 
the  best  of  China  and  Japan,  m at  Douazit, 
1725;  d.  at  Paris,  1801.  He  became  inspector 
of  the  Gobelins  tapestry  manufacture,  and 
also  of  the  public  mint;  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  former,  as  well  as  in  that  of  porcelain, 
suggested  several  improvements. 

Archidamia,  ui -k-e-da'-me-a  a Spartan  wo- 
man, who,  on  the  approach  of  Pyrrhus,  and  when 
the  senate  had  decreed  that  the  women  should 
he  sent  to  Crete,  seized  a sword,  rushed  to  the 
senate  house,  and  declaring  that  the  women 
would  not  survive  the  ruin  of  their  country,  but 
would  fight  and  die  in  its  defence  as  well  as  the 
men,  procured  the  repeal  of  the  decree,  and  after- 
wards took  an  active  part  in  defence  of  the  city. 

Archilochus,  ar-kil'-o-kus,  a Greek  satirist, 
son  of  a slave  named  Enipo.  By  some  he  is 
said  to  be  the  inventor  of  lambic  verse,  n.  in 
the  Isle  of  Paros,  about  720  n.c.  Most  of  his 
writings  arc  lost. 

AucnniEDEs,  ar'-ki-me'-dees , the  greatest  of 
the  Greek  mathematicians,  said  to  have  been 
related  to  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  lie  boasted, 
that  if  he  had  a place  to  fix  his  machines,  he 
would  move  the  earth,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a figure  of  speech,  indicative  of  his  faith  in  the 
power  of  levers,  &c.  The  story  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  discovered  the  fraud  of  the  jeweller 
who  made  the  crown  of  Hiero  is  too  well  known 
to  require  repetition  here.  He  is  said  amongst 
other  ingenious  mechanical  contrivances  to  have 
made  a glass  machine,  which  represented  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  He  is  also  said 
to  have  made  burning-glasses,  which  destroyed 
ships  at  a great  distance.  When  Marcellus 
besieged  Syracuse,  212  n.c.,  Archimedes  con- 
trived a variety  of  machines  for  annoying  the 
enemy;  and  when  the  place  was  taken,  the 
lioman  commander  gave  strict  orders  that  the 
house  and  person  of  the  philosopher  should 
be  respected.  He  was,  however,  slain  by  a 
soldier,  while  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  solving  a 
geometrical  problem,  and  inattentive  to  the  noise 
occasioned  by  the  taking  of  the  city.  n.  at  Syra- 
cuse about  287  n.c.;  slain  212  n.c. — Several  of 
his  works  are  extant;  but  some  of  the  most 
valuable  arc  lo3t.  When  Cicero  was  qmestor  in 
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Sicily,  he  discovered  Archimedes’  tomb,  with  an 
inscription  upon  it. 

Aiichelaus,  ar-kc-la’-us,  an  Athenian  philo- 
sopher, was  born  at  Miletus,  and  after  studying 
under  Anaxagoras,  became,  as  some  assert,  the 
teacher  of  Socrates.  He  introduced  into  Athens 
what  was  called  the  physical  philosophy  of  Ionia, 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  which  heat  and 
cold,  accompanied  by,  or  proceeding  from,  mois- 
ture, were  the  principles  of  creation;  he  also 
maintained  that  animal  life  originally  emanated 
from  the  earth  in  a mud  like  substance;  and  in 
morals,  his  doctrine  was  that  right  and  wrong 
were  not  essential  in  nature,  hut  were  the  product 
of  human  laws. — There  was  also  of  this  name  a 
geographer,  who  was  the  author  of  a description  of 
the  regions  visited  by  Alexander  theGreat;  several 
kings  of  Macedon,  Egypt,  Cappadocia,  &e. ; a 
tetrarch  of  Judea,  son"  of  Herod  the  Great ; a 
bishop  of  Caseara,  Mesopotamia,  of  the  third 
century;  a sculptor  of  Friene  in  the  time  of 
Claudius ; and  an  Egyptian  of  the  third  century 
n.c.,  who  wrote,  in  Greek  verse,  a book  or  poem 
on  the  wonders  of  Natural  History,  and  which 
he  dedicated  to  Ptolemy. 

Aechdall,  Mervyn,  arclJ -dal,  an  Irish  pro- 
testant  divine  and  antiquary,  was  born  in  Dublin 
in  1723.  In  1786,  he  published  his  “ Monasticon 
II  ibernicum,”  containing  an  epitome  of  the  results 
of  40  years’  study  of  records  connected  with  eccle- 
siastical foundations  in  Ireland.  He  also  edited 
an  enlarged  edition  of  Lodge’s  Peerage,  d.  1791. 

Archdekin,  Richard,  arch1 -de-kin,  ^celebrated 
Irish  Jesuit,  was  born  at  Kilkenny  in  1619.  He 
was  the  author  of  various  works  which  were  very 
popular,  and  some  of  which  reached  a loth  and 
12th  edition,  and  of  which  from  15,000  to 
20,000  copies  were  circulated — which,  for  the 
time,  may  well  be  deemed  wonderful.  His  Essay 
on  Miracles,  and  a Treatise  on  Universal  Theo- 
logy, were  in  especial  request.  He  died  at  Ant- 
werp in  1690. 

Archenholz,  Johann  Wilhelm  von,  ark'- 
en-holtz , a voluminous  German  author  and 
journalist,  was  bom  near  Dantzie  in  1715,  and 
after  serving  some  time  in  the  Prussian  army, 
from  which  he  was  dismissed  for  his  im- 
moderate passion  for  gambling,  lie  travelled 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  ulti- 
mately settled  in  his  native  country,  residing 
at  Dresden,  Lcipsie,  Berlin,  and  Hamburg,  and 
devoting  himself  to  literary  labour,  lie  was  very 
successful  and  popular,  both  in  various  journals 
which  he  conducted  and  in  the  numerous  books 
winch  he  wrote.  His  “ England  and  Italy  ” has 
been  translated  into  almost  every  language  of 
Europe ; this  was  followed  by  the  “ Annals  of 
British  History”  from  1788 ; by  a History  of  the 
Seven  Years’  War ; a History  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  Conspiracy  of  Fiesco,  the  Life  of  Sixtus  V., 
History  of  the  Buccaneers,  and  a history  of  Gus- 
tavus  Vasa  of  Sweden.  Archenholz  likewise 
translated  Orme's  History  into  German,  but  in 
this  undertaking  he  was  not  very  successful; 
and  for  twenty  years  before  his  death  he  was 
mainly  engaged  in  political  writing  in  his  capa- 
city of  editor  of  the  “ M inerva,”  a journal  which 
lie  commenced  in  1792  and  continued  till  1812, 
and  the  pages  of  which  are  a most  valuable  re- 
cord of  the  occurrences  of  the  time.  d.  near 
Hamburg,  in  1812,  in  his  67ch  year. 

Archer,  Sir  Simon,  arch’-cr,  an  antiquary  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  who  prepared  a large  col- 
lection of  papers  connected  with  the  local  his- 
tory of  Warwickshire,  which  were  nftenvai  ds 
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.ade  use  of  by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  of  whom 

i ir  Simon  Archer  was  the  friend  and  patron 
rhhen  Sir  William  was  first  beginning  his  rc- 

• 'arches.  Sir  Simon  was  born  in  1531 ; knighted 
v f James  1.  in  1621.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not 

nown. 

Archer,  Thomas,  an  English  architect  of  the 
ightcentli  century,  was  a pupil  of  Sir  John 
anbrugh,  and  erected  several  churches  and 

• ther  edifices  which  show  considerable  taste  and 
dll  but  the  style  of  some  of  which— such  as 

; ie  church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  at  West- 
v linster— has  been  a good  deal  criticised  un- 
is ivourablv.  . „ 

Akchias,  A.  Lieinius,  arJc’-e-as,  a native  of 
.ntioch,  where  he  was  born  in  the  latter  part  ot  the 
k ccond  century  n.c.,  afterwards  settled  in  Rome, 
-here  he  had  as  pupils  Lucius  and  Marcus 
I.  mcullus,  Cicero,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
3;  lost  distinguished  youth  of  the  “Eternal  city. 

II  ie  possessed  considerable  talents  as  a poet,  and 
n ,-as  eminent  as  a teacher  of  eloquence  and 
■thetoric.  When  advanced  in  life,  his  right  to 
: he  citizenship  of  Rome  being  questioned,  Cicero 
I .elivered  an  oration  in  his  behalt.  The  date  ol 
liiiis  death  is  not  ascertained,  but  he  was  living 

ii  n 61  n.c.  ,,  .... 

AncnvTAS,  arJc-i'-tax,  of  Tarentum,  the  eighth 
tK  iccupant  of  the  chair  of  Pythagoras,  was  the 
mnastcr  of  Plato.  He  was  a man  ot  great  and 
v aried  learning,  and  also  of  some  mechanical 
genius : one  invention  attributed  to  him  namely , 
;,:m  automaton  wliich  was  made  to  fly  by  means 

0 if  air  enclosed  within  it— would  imply  that 
A Vrehvtas  was  acquainted  with  gas,  and  that  this 

levice  was  the  forerunner  of  the  modern 

b lalloon.  , , „ , , . 

Aeco,  Alonzo  del,  ar  -Jco,  a deaf  and  dumb 
S Spanish  artist,  who  acquired  considerable  repu- 
; ration  as  a painter  of  historical  p.cces  and  por- 
rtraits.  n.  1025 ; d.  1700. 

Arco,  Nicolas,  Count  of,  a Latin  poet 
c of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  son  of  Count 

1 Oderic,  privy  councillor  to  the  Emperor  Maxi- 

• milian,  was  a native  of  Arco  in  the  Tyrol,  where 
I he  was  born  in  1479.  He  was  learned  in  all  the 

ancient  languages,  and  could  speak  most  modern 
ones  with  fluency.  lie  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  all  the  eminent  men  of  his  time,  and  died 
about  1546,  his  Latin  poems  having  been  given 
■ to  the  world  in  the  same  year,  and  reprinted  at 
1 Padua  in  1739. 

Arco'’,  Jean  Claude d’ , da r’-Jca wng,  a French 
military  engineer,  who  planned  the  floating 
batteries  with  which  Gibraltar  was  attacked, 
when  commanded  by  General  Elliot,  on  the  13th 
of  September,  1782.  He  afterwards  served  in 
the  French  army  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
and  took  a part  in  the  conquest  of  Holland,  n. 
in  Francho  Comte,  1733  ; n.  near  Auteuil,  1800. 

Arcons,  Cicsar  d’,  dar-lcaicng,  a French  advo- 
cate who  composed  some  works  on  the  laws 
which  govern  the  tides,  on  longitude,  on  the 
Apocalypse,  apostolic  traditions,  &c.  n.  in  1681. 

Arcy,  Patrick  d’,  dursy,  an  author,  and 
soldier  of  fortune,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  of  Galway,  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  born 
in  1725.  Ho  received  his  education  in  France, 
in  the  armies  of  which  country  he  served  during 
several  campaigns  in  Flanders  and  Germany, 
besides  being  present  in  the  expedition  sent  to 
the  assistance  of  Prince  Charles  in  1746,  when 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  released  by  the 
English  Government.  1 1 is  principal  works  arc 
—-“An  Essay  on  Artillery;”  “On  the  Theory 
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and  Practice  of  Artillery “ On  the  Theory  of 
the  Moon;”  “On  a New  Theory  of  Artillery,” 
&e.  lie  died  in  1779,  and  Condorcet  pronounced 
his  eulogy. 

Arden,  Edward,  ar'-den,  a scion  of  an  old 
Warwickshire  family,  and  the  ward  and  son-in- 
law  of  Sir  George  Throckmorton  of  Conglcton, 
who  was  concerned  in  a plot  against  Queen 
Elizabeth,  for  which  he  was  executed  in  Smith- 
field  in  1583.  n.  at  Parkliall,  W arwickshire,  1531. 

Arden,  Richard  Pepper,  first  Lord  Alvanlcy, 
was  the  second  son  of  John  Arden  of  Bredbury, 
Stockport,  at  which  place  he  was  born  in  1745. 
After  receiving  the  basis  of  his  education  at  the 
Manchester  grammar-school,  he  in  1763  entered 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  as  a gentleman 
commoner.  He  here  received  the  prize  for  de- 
clamation, was  12th  wrangler  in  1766,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  elected  a Fellow  of  his  college. 
While  resident  at  Cambridge,  he  revised  the 
statutes  of  Trinity  College;  and  having  entered 
himself  at  the  Middle  Temple  was  called  to  the 
bar  1769  ; he  practised  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
went  the  northern  circuit,  and  was  appointed 
recorder  of  Macclesfield  even  before  he  had 
acquired  any  name  at  the  bar.  He  gradually 
though  slowly  rose  into  notice,  was  appointed  a 
Welsh  judge,  and  in  1780  obtained  his  silk 
gown.  Mr.  Arden  was  appointed  Solicitor-gene- 
ral under  the  Shelburne  Ministry',  in  1782 ; and, 
in  February  of  the  following  year,  was  elected 
member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  New- 
town, Isle  of  Wight.  In  defending  the  Govern- 
ment  from  tlic  attacks  of  Fox  and  Lord  Noi  th, 
then  acting  in  concert,  Mr.  Arden  showed  him- 
self capable  of  doing  good  service,  but  had 
but  a brief  opportunity  at  that  time  of  proving 
his  capacity  for  official  life,  as,  along  with  the 
Ministry,  he  resigned,  after  being  in  office 
little  more  than  a month.  He  now  took  an 
active  part  in  .opposition,  exerting  himself  to 
defeat  Fox’s  India  Bill;  and  when  Pitt  was 
called  to  power,  Arden  resumed  Ins  office  of 
Solicitor-general.  He  was  made  Attorney-general 
in  1784;  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  1788,  on 
Lord  Kenyon’s  removal  to  the  King’s  Bench, 
which  office  he  continued  to  hold  till  1801,  when 
he  succeeded  Lord  Eldon  as  Chief-justice  ot  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Alvanlcy  of  Alvanlcy,  Cheshire. 
He  married  in  1784,  Anne  Dorothea,  daughter  ot 
Richard  Wilbraliam  Bootle,  Esq.,  and  sister  ot 
Lord  Skeimersdalc,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons 
and  four  daughters.  He  was  not  distinguished 
as  an  orator,  though  he  was  an  ellective  and 
occasionally  a vigorous  speaker;  lie  also  ac- 
quitted  himself  creditably  on  the  bench,  and 
was  very  popular  in  society,  being*  of  an  amiable 
disposition  though  of  somewhat  hasty  temper. 
He  was  much  esteemed  by  both  Pitt  and  Byron, 
whose  friendship  he  enjoyed  tor  several  years. 

d.  1304.  . A , 

Ardern,  John,  cir'-dcni,  an  eminent  Lngiisli 
surgeon  of  the  14th  century,  who  was  the  mcans^ 
of  superseding  the  use  ot  the  cautery  in  cases  ot 
fistula,  as  practised  by  Albucasis,  and  introduced 
incision  in  its  stead,  lie  wrote  in  Latin  several 
works  on  surgery,  that  on  fistula  having  hi  c 1 
translated  into  English  and  published  in  1588: 
he  also  invented  a syringe  for  the  administration 
of  clysters,  which  were  scarcely  known  in  this 
country  in  his  day ; and  is  considered  as  the 
earliest  to  introduce  into  England  a rational 
system  of  practice  in  surgery. 

Ardicini,  Louis,  <tr  dc-clic'-ne,  a native  of 
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1 adua,  where  lie  was  born  in  1 739,  is  distinguished 
lor  his  writings  on  agriculture,  of  which  he 
was  a prolessor,  as  colleague  to  his  father,  in  his 
native  city.  When  Napoleon  offered  a prize  for 
a substitute  for  the  sugar-cane,  Ardieini  pointed 
out  that  an  abundant  supply  of  sugar  might  be 
extracted  from  the  holcus-capor.  d.  1833.  His 
principal  works  are — “Elements  of  Agricul- 

in!!e  i ..  ,/r!1  J!c,cs  >”  “ Cultivation  of  Dye 
plants ; On  1 echnical  Terms  in  Agriculture,” 

Arduintts,  ar-doo'-e-mts,  Marquis  of  Ivrci, 
elected  by  the  Italians  king  of  Italy,  on  the 
death  of  utlio  III.,  in  1002,  at  the  same  time  that 
tlie  Oermans  elected  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  who 
under  the  title  of  Henry  IT.  claimed  all  the 
rights  enjoyed  by  the  Otlios  in  Italy.  Arduinus, 
finding  himself  unable  to  maintain  his  preten- 
sions,took  the  monastic  habit  in  the  year  1015 
and  died  within  the  year. 

Arendt,  Martin  Frederick,  ar'-end,  a Danish 
antiquary,  as  distinguished  for  his  eccentricity 
as  tor  Ins  learning,  which  was  immense ; but  as 
lie  kept  no  record  of  his  acquisitions,  all  the 
vast  stores  he  had  accumulated  pensned  with 
him.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  travelling  on  foot 
all  over  the  north,  and  of  taking  up  his  quarters 
wherever  he  happened  to  find  it  convenient, 
without  consulting  the  wishes  or  circumstances 
of  his  hosts.  This  led  to  several  awkward 
dilemmas — lie  having  on  one  occasion  been 
snioked  out  of  a house,  and  on  another  forcibly 
ejected.  In  later  years  he  came  to  Paris,  and 
from  thence  journeyed  in  his  old  fashion  into 
Spain,  Germany,  Italy,  again  to  the  north,  and 
in  1824,  when  on  a visit  to  Italy,  he  was  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  being  an  emissary  of  the  Ger- 
man carbonari,  a suspicion  which  the  Ilunie  and 
other  inscriptions  he  had  about  him,  together 
with  the  resemblance  of  his  name  to  that  of 
Arndt,  author  of  the  “Spirit  of  the  Age,”  so  far 
confirmed  that  he  was  detained  in  prison  at 
Naples  till  his  death.  While  in  Paris,  Arendt 
was  taken  care  of  by  Malte-Brun,  -who  wished 
him  to  settle  down  and  arrange  the  stores  of 
learning  he  had  collected;  but  such  was  the 
restless  and  rambling  disposition  of  the  man, 
f hat  lie  soon  set  off  again,  preferring  to  roam  in 
search  of  knowledge  and  live  on  alms, to  eirioyino- 
quiet  and  ease.  n.  at  Altona,  1709;  d.  1821. 

Are  Feodi,  or  Aeius  Polyhistoe,  as 
lie  is  called  in  Latin,  av'-frod,  a native  of 
Iceland,  was  the  first  who  reduced  the  history  of 
hjs  country  to  writing,  making  use  of  the  tra- 
ditionary materials  which  were  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  in  Iceland  with 
great  care ; he  also  wrote  from  personal  obser- 
vation of  important  events,  for,  having  been 
horn  in  1008,  within  about  00  years  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  he  was  almost  contem- 
porary with  occurrences  of  the  greatest  moment. 
He  was  a relative  of  Polio,  who  led  the  North- 
men into  France ; and  Saemund,  the  author  of 
the  older  “ Edda,”  was  his  schoolfellow,  both  in 
boyhood  and  in  youth,  they  having  studied 
together  at  Cologne  for  three  years.  Are  was  the 
author  of  a large  and  compendious  history  of  the 
kings  of  Norway,  England,  and  Denmark,  which 
unfortunately  is  lost ; but  a shorter  one,  either 
an  outline  or  an  abridgment  of  the  other,  is  in 
existence,  and  has  been  several  times  printed — 
once  at  the  Sheldonian  press,  Oxford,  with  a 
paraphrase,  notes,  &c.,  by  Wormius,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Zealand.  Arc  likewise  wrote  a gram- 
mar, and,  in  conjunction  with  Tlioraldc,  master  of 
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Iluncs,  arranged  and  fixed  the  letters  of  the 
Danish  alphabet.  Jlc  is  also  said  to  have  com- 
posed a work  on  Punic  literature. 

Areius,  ar-ai'-e-un,  of  Alexandria,  a Stoic  phi- 
losopher, and  one  of  the  preceptors  of  Octavius 
Caesar,  who  treated  him  with  great  favour,  called 
him  his  friend,  and,  on  capturing  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  publicly  declared  that  he  spared  it 
from  pillage  partly  because  it  was  the  birthpkue 
of  Areius. 

Are  cutis,  ar-el'-e-vn,  a Homan  painter  of 
celebrity  who  flourished  shortly  before  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  llis  pictures  were  ordered 
by  the  senate  to  be  removed  from  the  temples, 
because  the  goddesses  were  portraits  of  the 
most  beautiful  courtezans  of  the  day,  and  this 
circumstance,  it  was  considered,  desecrated  the 
sacred  places. 

Aeejibeko,  , Leopold  Philippe  Charles 
Joseph  d’,  dur-em-berg,  governor  of  Ilainault, 
and  duke  of  Acrsliot  and  Croi,  was  bom  in 
1090,  at  Mons.  llis  father,  who  was  killed  at 
Peterwardein,  was  captain-general  of  the  em- 
peror's guards,  and  these  circumstances  opened 
a ready  way  to  a military  career  for  Leopold, 
who  entered  the  army  young,  was  wounded  at 
Malplaquet,,  and  by  his  services  and  courage 
raised  himself  to  the  highest  honours.  During 
the  campaign  of  1710-17,  he  was  major-general 
of  the  emperor’s  armies  in  Hungary;  was 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Temesvar;  contributed 
materially  to  gaining  the  battle  of  Belgrade, 
where  he  commanded  the  right  wing;  was  made 
governor  of  Rome  in  1719;  served  in  the  cam- 
paign on  the  Rhine  under  prince  Eugene  in 
1733  ; was  made  field-marshal  and  eommander- 
in-chief  in  the  Low  Countries  in  1743 ; and  was 
wounded  at  Dettingen  in  1747.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  patronage  of  letters  as  well 
as  for  his  military  achievements,  d.  1754. 

Areuberg,  Auguste  Marie  Raymond  <F, 
prince  of,  long  known  as  Count  de  la  Marek, 
was  grandson  of  the  above,  and  was  born  in 
1753.  He  commanded  a German  regiment  in 
the  French  service,  and  did  duty  with  it  in 
India.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  embraced 
the  ideas  of  the  Revolution,  became  the  friend  of 
Mirabeau,  who  appointed  him  one  of  his  execu- 
tors ; he  was  a member  of  the  States-general  and 
of  the  National  Assembly,  but  becoming  dis- 
gusted with  the  revolutionary  party,  he  went 
over  to  the  Court,  which  he  assisted  in  its 
negotiations  with  Mirabeau.  lie  subsequently 
left  France,  ancl  joined  the  Austrian  army  as 
major-general,  but  was  never  employed  in 
military  service,  being  transferred  to  the  depart- 
ment of  diplomacy.  In  1811,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Holland  and  Belgium, 
he  became  a lieutenant-general  of  the  army  of 
the  new  monarch,  an  office  he  continued  to  hold 
till  the  Belgian  revolution  of  1839,  when  he  re- 
tired, and  died  in  1833. 

Arena,  Joseph  and  Rarthclcmi,  ar-ai  -na,  na- 
tives o f Corsica,  who  were  accused  of  conspiring 
against  Napoleon,  for  which  Joseph  and  some 
others  were  condemned  to  death.  Barthclemi 
always  denied  the  charge  made  against  him — 
that  of  attempting  to  stab  Honapartc  while  dis- 
solving the  Council  of  Five  1 lundred,  of  which  he 
was  a member,  on  the  18th  Brumaire.  d.  in 
obscurity  in  1829. 

Aresas,  ar  rests,  a Pythagorean  philosopher 
of  Lucania,  who  wrote  a Treatise  on  the  Nature 
of  Man,  only  one  small  fragment  of  which  has 
been  preserved. 
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Areskin,  or  Ersicine,  Robert,  er'-skin,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  who,  after  studying  at  Oxford, 
and  taking  the  degree  of  M.D.,  went  to  Russia, 
and  became  the  principal  physician  to  Peter  the 
Great,  who  held  him  in  high  estimation  as  well 
for  his  eminent  professional  abilities  as  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  disposition  and  the  agreeableness 
of  his  manners.  Russia  was  indebted  to  him  for 
the  introduction  of  many  excellent  measures  for 
promoting  the  study  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  healing  art,  and  rescuing  its  practice  from 
the  hands  of  ignorance  and  incompetence. 

Akf.T/ECS,  ar-ai'-te-us,  of  Cappadocia,  a dis- 
tinguished physician  of  antiquity,  but  of  whose 
life  so  little  is  known  that  the  period  when 
he  lived  is  uncertain,  though  supposed  to  be 
the  first  century  a.d.  He  has  left  several 
works  on  medical  subjects,  which  are  of  great 
excellence,  and  excite  keen  regret  that  others 
which  he  mentions  as  having  been  written  by 
him  are  lost.  Those  of  his  writings  which  are 
extant  have  been  reprinted  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  and  translated  into  several  languages, 
and  have  afforded  a subject  for  notes,  commen- 
taries, and  dissertations  to  not  a few  learned 
members  of  the  profession — the  edition  by 
Boerhaave,  published  in  1735,  being  deemed  the 
best. 

Aretino,  Pietro,  a'-rai-te'-no,  an  Italian  man 
of  letters,  called  by  his  literary  admirers  the 
“ Divine,”  and  by  his  political,  the  “ Scourge  of 
Princes.”  His  fame  rests  upon  nothing  either 
great  or  worthy, he  having  led  a most  disreputable 
life,  and  written  still  more  disreputable  verses, 
although  he  was  patronized  by  Francis  I.  of 
France,  by  some  of  the  Medici  family,  and  cor- 
responded with  Titian,  Tasso,  and  Michael  An- 
gelo. n.  at  Arezzo,  1492;  d.  at  Venice,  1557. 

Aretino,  Spinello,  a celebrated  Italian 
painter,  who  executed  several  xvorks  in  fresco 
and  distemper  for  the  monasteries  of  San 
Miniato  and  Monte  Oliveto,  near  Florence,  and 
San  Bernardo,  at  Arezzo,  b.  at  Arezzo,  1316 ; 
d.  about  1400. — He  has  been  esteemed  equal  to 
Giotto  in  design,  and  his  superior  in  execution. 

Aretius,  Benedict,  ar-ai'-she-us,  a distin- 
guished divine  and  botanist,  was  born  at  Berne 
in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  be- 
came a teacher  of  theology,  and  preacher  in 
connexion  with  the  reformed  religionists  at 
Marburg,  and  died  at  Berne  in  ,1674.  As  a bo- 
tanist, his  skill  was  held  in  high  regard;  he 
discovered  and  catalogued  about  forty  new 
Alpine  plants. 

Aretusi,  Ciesare,  ar-ai-too'-se,  an  Italian 
artist  who  attained  a good  eminence  as  a por- 
trait painter,  but  whose  vanity  cost  him  the 
friendship  of  his  best  patron,  the  Duke  of  Fer- 
rara. The  duke  had  employed  him  to  execute 
the  portrait  of  a lady  who  could  not  be  induced 
to  sit,  but  whose  likeness  lie  wished  to  possess. 
The  artist  successfully  executed  the  portrait  by 
stealth,  but  was  so  pleased  with  his  work  that 
he  showed  it  to  some  friends,  contrary  to  the 
express  wish  of  the  duke;  and  the  secret  get- 
ting wind,  the  lady  and  the  patron  were  alike 
exasperated,  and  poor  Aretusi  was  at  first  con- 
demned to  death,  but  ultimately  banished  from 
Ferrara.  He  so  closely  imitated  Correggio  that 
pictures  by  him  have  been  mistaken  for  those  of 
that  master.  Flourished  in  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century. 

Arezzo,  Cardinal,  ar-aid’-jo , who  after  being 
sent  on  a mission  to  Russia  with  the  view  of  el- 
feeting  a reconciliation  between  the  Roman  and 
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Argenson 

the  Greek  Churches,  which  project  broke  down 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Paul,  was  consulted  by  Napoleon  as  to  certain 
designs  which  the  latter  entertained  against  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Pope.  Arezzo  turned  the  in- 
formation thus  communicated  to  the  advantage 
of  the  pope,  and  consequently  fell  under  the 
displeasure  of  Napoleon,  who  had  him  arrested 
at  Florence  and  confined  for  a time  in  Corsica. 
He  was  made  a cardinal  in  1815,  vice-chancellor 
of  the  church  in  1830,  and  died  in  1833.  He 
was  a native  of  Tuscany,  having  been  born  at 
Orbitello,  in  1756. 

Arfe,  ar’-fdi,  the  name  of  two  celebrated 
silversmiths  of  Spain,  who  designed  and  exe- 
cuted some  of  the  most  splendid  tabernacles 
of  the  Spanish  cathedrals.  Lived  in  the  16th 
century. 

Argand,  Aimd,  ar'-gand,  a native  of  Switzer- 
land, who  invented  the  kind  of  lamp  which 
bears  his  name.  b.  at  Geneva,  1782;  n.  1803. 

Argelanber,  Frederick  William  Augustus, 
ar-je-lan'-der,  an  eminent  modern  astronomer, 
who  superintended,  for  five  years,  the  observa- 
tory at  Abo,  Finland.  On  its  being  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1828,  he  undertook  the  erection  of  an- 
other at  Helsingfors.  In  1837  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  astronomy  at  Ifonn  University,  b. 
1799.— He  has  written  on  his  peculiar  science 
with  great  success. 

Argensola,  ar-jen'-so-la,  two  brothers  of 
which  name — Lupercio  and  Bartholomew — were 
distinguished  in  the  literary  history  of  Spain. 
Lupercio  was  a dramatist,  poet,  and  historian : 
in  the  latter  capacity  he  filled  the  office  of  his- 
toriographer of  Aragon,  in  which  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Bartholomew,  who  was 
eminent  as  a writer  in  history,  poetry,  and  theo- 
logy. Lupercio  was  born  1565,  and  died  1613  ; 
Bartholomew  lived  from  1566  till  1631. 

Argentre,  Bertrand  d’,  dar-jovg-tre,  a 
French  historian,  who  wrote  a history  of 
Brittany,  together  with  an  account  of  the  cus- 
toms of  that  province,  and  other  works.  He 
was  seneschal  of  Rennes,  in  wljich  office  he 
succeeded  his  father.  His  collected  works  were 
published  at  Paris  between  160S  and  1612.  b. 
1519;  n.  1590. 

Argentre,  Charles  Duplessis  d’,  bishop  of 
Tulle,  and  author  of  several  theological  and 
other  works,  was  born  near  Vitre,  in  the  year 
1673,  and  died  in  1740. 

Arghun-Khan ,ar' -goon-lcan,  a Mogul  Khanof 
Persia,  who  greatly  favoured  the  Christians  and 
J ews,  his  principal  minister  for  many  years  having 
been  a physician  belonging  to  the  latter  people. 
Arghun  at  one  time  intended  to  have  led  an 
army  into  Arabia  to  overturn  the  Mohammedan 
religion  and  convert  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca  into 
a Christian  church,  but  an  attack  of  illness  and 
the  murder  of  his  Jewish  minister  prevented 
the  execution  of  the  project.  He  was  thanked 
by  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  for  the  favour  he  showed 
the  Christians,  but  was  detested  as  a tyrant  by 
the  Mohammedans,  n.  soon  after  the  murder 
of  bis  minister,  Saad-ed-Daulah,  1290  a.d. 

Argenson,  Mark  Rend  lo  Voyer,  marquis  d’, 
darzh'-en-song,  an  Italian  who  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  appointed  lieutenant-general 
of  the  police  in  Paris,  and  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce lettres-de-eaehet  in  the  police.  In 
1719  he  was  made  chancellor,  in  the  room  of 
d’Auguessau,  but  the  year  following  he  was 
deprived  of  all  his  place*,  b.  at  Veniee,  1S52; 
d.  at  Paris,  1721. 
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Aegoli, Giovanni,  ar'-gc-h,  an  Italian  poet,  re- 
markable for  thcpvccocity  of  his  genius,  he  having 
published  a poem  on  the  silkworm  before  lie 
was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  within  two  years 
another  entitled  “ Endymion,”  in  twelve  cantos, 
which  he  wrote  in  seven  months,  and  which 
was  very  popular.  He  subsequently  studied 
lav/,  and  was  a teacher  of  literature  at  Bologna. 
d.  1609;  d.  about  1660. 

Aegyle,  Campbells,  lords  of,  ar'-gyle. 
Tins  family  traces  its  descent  from  an  individual 
of  their  name,  who,  in  the  12th  century,  inter- 
married with  the  daughter  of  a Highland  chief, 
and  had  for  her  dowry  the  lordship  of  Loch 
Awe,  in  Argyleshire.  From  that  time  the  family 
has,  more  or  less,  taken  a distinguished  part  in 
public  affairs,  and  several  of  its  members  have 
risen  to  historical  celebrity.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  are  the  following  - 

Aegyle,  Archibald  Campbell,  marquis  of, 
who  was  amongst  the  most  zealous  and  the 
bravest  of  the  partisans  of  the  cause  of  the 
Covenanters.  He  took  arms  against  King 
Charles  I.,  and  in  164-1  commanded  the  army 
sent  against  Montrose,  whom  he  proclaimed  a 
traitor,  and  for  whose  head  he  offered  a reward 
of  £20,000.  He  subsequently  took  the  leading 
part  in  the  Scottish  installation  of  Charles  II., 
on  whose  head,  on  1st  January,  1651,  he  placed 
the  crown  at  Scone,  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Worcester.  lie  afterwards  submitted  to  Crom- 
well, and  sat  in  the  parliament  of  his  son 
Richard  as  member  for  Aberdeenshire.  For 
these  acts  he  was,  at  the  Restoration,  indicted 
for  high  treason,  convicted,  and  beheaded  in 
Edinburgh,  1661.  b.  1598. 

Aegyle,  Archibald,  earl  of,  son  of  the  above, 
was  a resolute  and  brave  adherent  of  the  royal 
cause,  and  so  well  known  for  the  staunchness  of 
his  loyalty  that  he  was  excepted  by  Cromwell 
from  the  general  pardon  which  he  granted  in 
1 65-1.  In  1632  he  was  indicted  for  treason,  and 
condemned  to  suffer  death,  on  account  of  his 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  duke  of  York ; 
but  he  made  his  escape  from  prison,  disguised 
as  a page,  in  the  train  of  his  step-daughter, 
Lady  Sophia  Lindsay,  and  lied  to  Holland. 
Returning,  however,  in  the  April  of  16S5, 
he  made  a descent  into  Argyleshire  at  the  head 
of  a considerable  forc-e,  but  was  made  prisoner. 
On  the  30th  of  June  of  the  same  year,  on  a 
single  day’s  notice,  ho  was  executed  at  Edin- 
burgh on  his  former  sentence. 

Aegyle,  John,  second  duke  of,  was  the  grand- 
son of  the  above,  whose  father  was  created  a 
duke  by  William  III.  The  subject  of  our  notice 
distinguished  himself  equally  as  a statesman 
and  a soldier.  In  1705  he  was  created  an  Eng- 
lish peer  by  the  titles  of  Baron  Chatham  and 
Earl  of  Greenwich,  for  his  efforts  in  furthering 
the  union  of  Scotland  and  England.  As  a 
brigadier-general  he  fought  at  the  famous 
battle  of  Families,  and  greatly  distinguished 
himself  at  Oudenardo  and  Malplaquet,  as  well 
as  at  the  sieges  of  Ostend,  Mcencn,  Lisle,  Ghent, 
and  Tournay.  On  the  accession  of  the  Hano- 
verian family  to  the  throne,  he  was  appointed 
eommander-in-chicf  of  all  the  king’s  lorecs  in 
Scotland,  and  in  1715  displayed  great  energy  and 
decision  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  in  Scot- 
land, popularly  known  in  the  north  as  “Mars 
rising.”  He  held  several  offices,  of  which  he 
was  deprived  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  but  to 
which  he  was  again  restored  on  the  fall  of  that 
minister,  n.  1678;  n.,  without  issue,  17-13. 
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With  his  death  his  English  titles  became 
extinct. 

Aegyle,  George  John  Douglas  Campbell, 
eighth  duke  of,  early  in  life  took  an  active  part 
in  the  controversies  raging  between  religious 
parties  in  Scotland,  and  in  a pamphlet  recom- 
mended the  abolition  of  lay  patronage  in  the 
church.  Although  going  a great  way  with  the 
views  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  reference  to  “the 
spiritual  independence  of  the  church,”  he  could 
not  go  so  far  as  to  leave  the  Establishment  and 
become  an  absolute  adherent  to  the  Free  Church 
movement.  At  this  period  he  held  the  title  of 
Marquis  of  Lorn,  but  in  1847  he  succeeded  to 
the  dukedom,  on  the  demise  of  his  father.  In 
1852  he  held  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  under 
the  government  of  the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  and 
under  the  premiership  of  Lord  Palmerston  he 
continued  to  hold  it  till  November,  1855,  when 
he  exchanged  it  for  the  office  of  Postmaster- 
general  ; but,  however  ardently  he  pursues  cer- 
tain political  questions,  he  never  forgets  to 
bestow  much  of  his  time  upon  literary  and 
scientific  studies.  In  1857  he  went  out  of  office, 
but  in  1859  he  again  became  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
and  in  1860  Postmaster-general.  In  1866  he 
' published  an  ably  written  work,  entitled  “ The 
Reign  of  Law.”  b.  1S23. 

Argybopulo,  John,  ar-jyr-op'-ti-lo,  a learned 
Greek,  who  was  driven  from  Constantinople  on 
its  capture  by  Mahomet  1 1,  in  1453,  and  settling 
in  Italy,  contributed  largely  to  the  revival  of 
Greek  learning  in  the  West.  Cosmo  de  Medici 
appointed  him  professor  of  Greek  at  Florence, 
where  he  had  for  pupils  Lorenzo  and  Pietro  de 
Medici,  together  with  Politiano  and  Acciaioli. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  died 
some  time  after  1478,  though  the  date  is  uncer- 
tain. 

Aeias  Moytayus,  Benedictus,  ar-e'-as  mon'- 
tan-us,  a learned  Spaniard,  who  first  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  was  afterwards  employed  by  Philip  II. 
to  superintend  the  Polyglott  Bible  printed 
at  Antwerp,  which  occupied  him  from  1568 
to  1572.  He  had  been  educated  at  Alcala, 
and  to  the  languages  printed  there,  he  added  a 
Chaldee  or  Syriac  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
with  a Latin  translation.  He  was  afterwards 
prosecuted  on  a charge  of  having  falsified  the 
sacred  text  to  please  the  Jews,  but  acquitted, 
and  appointed  by  Philip  to  superintend  the 
library  of  the  Eseurial.  He  was  born  in  1527 ; 
and  died  in  Seville  in  1593.  He  was  also  dis- 
tinguished by  his  ardent  desire  to  retire  to  the 
hermitage  he  had  constructed  on  the  top  of  a 
rock  near  Aracina,._in  which  desire  he  was 
disappointed ; and  for  the  great  Polyglott  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  which  he  published  at  Ant- 
werp. 

Aiiioy,  a-ri-on,  an  ancient  musician,  who  in- 
vented the  ditliyrambic  measure,  and  became 
rich  by  his  professional  skill.  There  is  a romantic 
story  to  the  effect  that  when  he  was  returning 
from  Sicily  and  Italy  to  Corinth,  he  was  plun- 
dered by  the  crew  of  the  ship,  who  ordered  him 
to  jump  overboard;  and  all  that  he  could  obtain 
by  his  prayers  was  permission  to  play  a tune 
before  death.  This  he  did  so  divinely  as  to 
charm  a dolphin  from  the  deeps,  on  the  back  of 
which  ho  was  carried  safe  to  Corinth,  and  the 
ship  arriving  there  shortly  after,  the  sailors 
were  convicted,  punished  with  death,  and  Arion’s 
property  restored  to  him,  Flourished  in  tho 
7th  century  b.c. 


Argyle,  Duke  of. 


Armstrong,  Sir  William. 


Arnold,  Thomas,  D.D. 


Plate  5.] 
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Aristodemus 


Ariosti,  a'-te-os'-fe,  an  Italian  dramatic  com- 
)Oser,  who  wrote  several  operas,  the  most  popul- 
ar of  which  was  “Coriolano, ’’which  is  supposed 
:o  have  been  parodied  by  Gay  in  the  “Beggar’s 
Ipcra.”  He  was  one  of  the  three  composers 
vliosc  services  were  engaged  for  the  establish- 
. nent  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London 
n 1720.  The  others  were  Bononcini  and  Handel; 
lut  the  reputation  of  Ariosti  seems  to  have  been 
oased  upon  a slight  foundation,  as  in  a few 
ears  he  fell  into  neglect,  b.  at  Bologna. — We 
;an  find  no  record  as  to  what  became  of  this 
■omposer,  who  gave  lessons  to  Handel,  and  by 
vliom,  in  conjunction  with  Bononcini  and  his 
mpil,  the  well-known  opera  of  “ Muzio  Sctevola" 

. vas  composed. 

Aeiosto,  Ludovico,  or  Lewis,  a-re-os'-fo,  an 
talian  poet,  patronized  by  the  cardinal  d’Este, 
>y  whose  interest  he  obtained  several  employ- 
nents.  He  entered  into  the  service  of  Alfonso, 
iuke  of  Ferrara,  who  appointed  him  governor  of 
Jarfagnana.  His  most  famous  piece  is  en- 
: itled  “ Orlando  Furioso.”  He  also  wrote  some 
•omedies,  which  were  performed  in  the  hall  of 
Ferrara,  before  the  duke  and  his  court,  b.  at 
; teggio,  in  Lombardy,  1-171 . d.  at  Ferrara,  1533. 
— Ariosto  is  considered  among  the  best  of  Italian 
. atirists,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  writers  of 
egular  comedy  in  Italy.  His  “ Orlando  Furioso” 
las  been  translated  into  most  continental  lan- 
guages, and  the  best  in  English  is  that  by  Mr. 
>.  Rose. 


Abistagoras,  ar-is-tag'-or-as,  who,  appointed 
•overnor  of  Miletus  by  Darius,  nevertheless  in- 
iuced  the  Ionians  to  revolt,  and  subsequently 
oined  with  the  Athenians  in  a war  against  his  old 
naster,  but  was  worsted  and  retired  to  Thrace, 
vhere  he  was  destroyed  with  his  whole  army 
yhile  besieging  a place  near  Amphipolis. 
Aeistander  of  Telmissus,  cir-is-tan'-der,  a 
elebrated  soothsayer  who  was  in  the  service  of 
’hilip  of  Macedon  and  Alexander  the  Great, 
ver  the  latter  of  whom  he  exercised  immense 
nfluence,  and  whom  he  prevented  from  killing 
limself  in  remorse  for  the  murder  of  Clitus. 
ITe  also  turned  his  powers  of  divination  to 
ccount  politically  by  giving  favourable  inter- 
retations  of  events  so  as  to  inspirit  the  soldiers 
nd  adherents  of  Alexander. 

Aristarchus,  d-ris-lar-kus,  a Grecian  philo- 
opher,  reputed  to  have  been  the  first  who  as- 
erted  the  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis, 
■nd  its  motion  round  the  suu.  He  is  also  said 
o have  invented  sun  dials,  b.  at  Samos.  Lived 
80  b.c.— Another,  celebrated  for  his  critical 
lowers.  He  criticised  Homer  with  such  severity, 
hat  all  severe  critics  since  his  time  have  been 
enominated  “Aristarchi."  He  also  criticised 
’indar  and  other  poets. 

Aristeas,  u-rix'-te-ax,  an  officer  under  Ptolemy 
fiiiladelphus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a Jew 
y birth,  and  to  have  had  a principal  share  in 
•etting  the  Hebrew  scriptures  translated  into 
{reek,  which  version  is  called  the  Scpiuagint. 
Aristeas  of  Proconnessus,  a Greek  poet,  who 
* said  by  Herodotus  to  have  lived  more  than 
nee — indeed,  to  have  had  thepower  of  dissolving 
nd  renewing  the  association  of  body  and  spirit 
t his  will. 


ARisTiDES,f“r-!W;'-c7<?es,acclebrated  Athenian, 
'ho  rose  to  the  first  offices  in  the  state,  and  dis- 
harged  them  with  such  integrity  as  to  obtain 
ae  surname  of  “The  Just.”  At  Marathon  he  dis- 
nguished  himself  by  his  bravery,  and  though 
e nad  charge  of  the  spoils,  took  nothing  ior 
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himself.  On  one  occasion  he  was  sitting  as  one 
of  a jury  to  try  a cause,  when  the  plaintiff,  with 
the  hope  of  biassing  the  court  in  his  favour,  re- 
counted the  wrongs  the  defendant  had  done  to 
Aristides,  on  which  the  latter  stopped  him  with 
the  remark — “ State  what  he  has  done  to  you.  I 
am  here  to  decide  your  cause,  not  my  own.” 
The  party  of  Tliemistoeles  at  length  prevailed 
against  him,  and  he  was  banished  by  ostra- 
cism. He  was  afterwards  recalled,  however,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Tliemistoeles  himself,  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  gaining  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
d.,  in  poverty,  about  467  b.c.— The  Athenians 
bestowed  a magnificent  funeral  on  him,  and  gave 
his  son  Lysimachus  an  estate andpension,  besides 
giving  his  daughters  portions  from  the  state 
funds. — There  were  several  other  Greeks  of  this 
name,  who  were  more  or  less  distinguished : — 1. 
Aristides  of  Thebes,  a painter,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  Apelles,  and  lived  about  340  b.c. 
2.  Aristides  of  Miletus,  who  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  writer  of  fictitious  tales,  but  of  whose 
life  and  age  we  know  nothing.  3.  Aristides 
Quintilianus,  author  of  a treatise  on  music,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  anterior  to  Ptolemy, 
the  author  of  the  Harmonics,  and  subsequently 
to  the  time  of  Cicero.  4.  Aristides  the  sophist, 
who  flourished  in  the  2nd  century  b.c.  There 
are  fifty-four  orations  by  him  still  extant,  besides 
some  others  which  are  lost. 

_ Aristippus,  ar-U-tip'-us,  of  Cyrene,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Socrates,  and  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic 
sect.  His  maxim  was,  that  pleasure  is  the  chief 
good  of  man ; and  thus  differed  widely  from  the 
doctrines  of  his  master.  He  flourished  about 
400  b.c. — His  daughter  Arete  was  famous  for 
her  wisdom  and  beauty. 

Aristo,  ar-is'-to,  the  name  of  several  worthies 
of  antiquity,  some  of  whom  were  philosophers, 
some  poets,  some  artists,  some  politicians ; while 
one  is  only  distinguished  by  the  circumstance  of 
being  the  father  of  Plato — in  itself,  perhaps, 
distinction  enough. 

Aristobulus  I.  and  II dr-is-tob'-u-lus,  kings 
of  the  Jews,  who  reigned  in  the  1st  century  b.c. 

Abistocles,  ar-is-to'-c-lees.  There  were  several 
Grecian  philosophers,  poets,  rhetoricians,  anti 
artists  of  this  name ; but  none  whom  it  is  neces- 
sary to  particularize. 

Aristodemus,  ar-is-iod'-e-mus,  tyrant  of  Cu- 
mie,  was  at  first  so  effiminate  in  manner  and 
appearance  as  to  he  called  the  “ Soft,”  Malalcos, 
but  who  in  after-life  gained  a very  different  re- 
putation. After  having  done  good  service  to  the 
state,  he  conceived  a grudge  against  the  patri- 
cians, the  leaders  amongst  whom  he  destroyed, 
and  assumed  the  sole  power  himself.  After  ex- 
ercising power  for  fourteen  years,  he  was  killed 
in  an  insurrection  of  the  sons  of  those  whom  he 
had  murdered  or  banished.  According  to  Plu- 
tarch, he  compelled  the  youths  of  Cumae  to  dress 
like  maidens,  and  the  maidens  like  youths;  and 
it  was  a reproach  of  Xenocrite,  a girl  of  whom 
Aristodemus  was  enamoured,  but  who  did  not 
return  his  affection,  that  there  was  only  one  man 
in  Cumie,  which  roused  the  youth  to  kill  and 
free  the  city  of  the  tyrant,  about  490  b.c.  There 
were  many  men  who  bore  this  name,  the  most 
noted  of  whom  was  elected  king  by  the  Messc- 
nians  731  b.c.  In  obedience  to  the  Delphic  oracle, 
he  sacrificed  his  own  daughter  to  the  gods  in 
order  to  obtain  success  for  the  arms  of  his 
country;  but  on  being  defeated,  killed  himself  in 
remorse.  Aristodemus  of  Miletus  was  the  prince 
of  courtly  flatterers,  for  when  commissioned  to 
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convey  to  Antigonus  intelligence  of  a great  vic- 
tory gained  by  liis  lieutenant  over  Ptolemy,  he 
fulfilled  his  mission  in  such  a way  as  to  make  it 
appear  that  such  events  as  defeating  Ptolemy, 
taking  Cyprus,  and  capturing  16,800  prisoners, 
were  matters  of  every-day  occurrence  under  the 
auspices  of  Antigonus. 

Aristocrates,  ar-is-to'-Tcra-tees,  a king  of 
Aradia,  who  was  stoned  to  death  by  his  subjects 
about  700  b.c.,  for  having  violated  a priestess  of 
Diana.  His  grandson  of  the  same  name  took  a 
bribe  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  allowed  the 
Mcssenians  to  be  defeated,  and  on  attempting 
to  repeat  the  treachery  on  a subsequent  occasion, 
was  discovered  and  stoned  to  death  like  his 
grandfather,  about  667  b.c. 

Ahistogiton  andHAEMODius,  u-ris-to/ji'-ton, 
liar -mo' -cle-us,  two  celebrated  friends,  of  Athens, 
who, by  their  joint  efforts, delivered  their  country 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidte,  510  b.c. 

Aristomenes,  ur-is-tom' -e-nees,  a celebrated 
Greek,  the  hero  of  Messenia,  descended  from 
the  kings  of  that  country.  He  defeated  the 
Spartans  in  a great  battle,  for  which  his  country- 
men would  have  made  him  king,  but  he  was 
content  with  the  title  of  general.  Lived  in  the 
7tli  century  b.c.  d.  at  Rhodes,  where  he  was 
buried  with  great  pomp. 

Aristophanes,  dr-is-tof-a-nees,  a celebrated 
Greek  play-writer,  the  son  of  Philip  of  Rhodes. 
He  wrote  fifty-four  comedies,  of  which  only 
eleven  have  come  down  to  us.  He  lived  in  the 
time  of  Socrates,  Demosthenes,  Euripides,  and 
lashed  the  vices  of  his  age  with  a masterly  hand. 
The  wit  and  excellence  of  his  comedies  are  well- 
known,  but  his  attack  upon  Socrates  is  justly 
censured.  Aristophanes  has  been  called  the 
prince  of  the  ancient  comedy,  as  Menander  is  of 
the  new.  The  “ Clouds  ” is  the  comedy  in 
which  Socrates  is  ridiculed,  n.  in  the  island  of 
iEgina.  Flourished  400  b.c.— Also  a celebrated 
grammarian  who  nourished  at  Byzantium  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy,  who  placed  him  over  the 
library  at  Alexandria,  to  which  lie  contributed 
several  works  now  lost.  Flourished  2oo  b.c. 

Aristotile,  Alberti,  ar-is-tot'-ile,  a celebrated 
Italian  architect  and  engineer,  who,  in  order 
to  make  some  alterations  upon  the  Duomo  of 
L’ologna,  removed  the  campanile,  with  its  bells 
and  all  complete,  to  a distance  of  thirty-five  feet 
by  means  of  machinery.  He  was  invited  into 
Hungary  by  Mathias  Corvinus,  and  there  erected 
several  edifices  and  bridges  : he  also  visited 
Russia,  where  he  built  the  cathedral  of  Moscow 
and  designed  several  others.  Mahomet  II.  like- 
wise invited  liim  to  enter  his  service,  though  it  is 
uncertain  whether  he  did  so  or  not,  as  the  time 
and  place  of  his  death  are  wholly  unknown.  He 
is  said  to  have  taught  the  Russians  to  cast 
cannon.  Flourished  in  the  15th  century. 

Aristotle,  ur'-is-tol'-el,  the  head  of  the  Peri- 
patetic sect,  was  the  son  of  Nicomachus,  physi- 
cian to  Amvntas,  grandfather  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Losing  his  parents  when  young,  it  is  said 
Aristotle  lod  such  a dissipated  life  as  to  squander 
away  his  estate,  although  others  assert  that  lie 
became  a pupil  of  Plato  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
On  the  death  of  that  philosopher,  under  whom 
lie  studied  with  great  diligence,  but  to  whom 
some  assert  he  was  ungrateful,  lie  went  to  Her- 
mias,  the  prince  of  Atarneus,  in  Mysia,  and 
married  that  prince’s  sister.  He  was  afterwards 
sent  for  by  Philip  of  Macedon  to  instruct  Alex- 
ander, and  gave  such  satisfaction  to  the  king, 
that  the  latter  erected  statues  to  him,  and  rebuilt 
St 
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Stagira,  his  birthplace.  On  the  accession  of 
Alexander  to  the  throne,  Aristotle  refused  to 
accompany  him  in  his  expeditions,  but  recom- 
mended to  him  his  kinsmanCallistlienes,  and  he 
himself  settled  at  Athens,  where,  in  the  Lyceum, 
lie  taught  his  philosophy  to  a great  number  of 
disciples.  Here  he  composed  his  principal  works. 
Being  accused  of  impiety,  he  wrote  an  apology 
for  himself,  and  addressed  it  to  the  magistrates. 
He  soon,  however,  quitted  this  city,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  at  Chaleis,  a city  in 
Eubcea.  Some  say  that  he  poisoned  himself; 
others,  that  he  cast  himself  into  the  strait 
Euripus ; and  some  assert  that  he  died  a natural 
death,  323  b.c.  b.  at  Stagira,  381  b.c.— The 
works  of  Aristotle  may  be  classed  under  the 
heads  of  rhetoric,  poetry,  politics,  ethics,  phy- 
sics, mathematics,  logic,  and  metaphysics ; and 
they  display  an  immense  amount  of  genius. 

Arius,  air'-e-us,  founder  of  the  sect  of  the 
Arians,  whose  opinions  in  reference  to  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  occasioned  such  disputes 
that  Constantine,  in  325  a.d.,  called  a council  at 
Nice  to  put  an  end  to  them.  In  this  council  the 
heresy  of  Arius  was  condemned,  and  the  cele- 
brated confession  of  faith  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Nicene  Creed  drawn  up.  Arius  was  now 
banished  by  the  emperor ; but  two  years  after 
he  was  recalled  to  Constantinople,  and  made  a 
confession  of  his  faith,  which  was  received  as 
orthodox.  He  next  went  to  Alexandria,  where 
Athanasius  refused  to  receive  him.  When  that 
prelate  was  banished,  Arius  returned  to  Alex- 
andria, but  the  people  obliged  him  to  withdraw. 
He  retired  into  Egypt,  where  he  raised  new  dis- 
turbances by  his  opinions;  on  winch  the  em- 
peror sent  for  him  to  Constantinople,  and  de- 
manded of  him  whether  he  adhered  to  the  Nicene 
faith.  Arius  answered  on  oath  that  he  did,  and 
at  the  same  time  delivered  his  own  confession, 
which  appearing  sound,  Constantine  ordered 
that  he  should  be  readmitted  into  the  church. 
He  was  then  conducted  in  triumph  by  his  fol- 
lowers to  the  great  church,  but  died  on  the  way, 
in  336.  b.  in  Libya. — His  doctrines  did  not  ex- 
pire with  him,  but  occasioned  fierce  contentions 
in  Christendom  for  ages. 

Aejona,  Manuel  do,  ar-jo'-ua,  a Spanish  poet 
and  man  of  letters ; he  was  also  in  holy  orders. 
B.  1761 ; D.  1820. 

Arkwright,  arid-rite.  Sir  Richard,  an  Eng- 
lish manufacturer,  who,  from  being  originally  a 
barber  at  Bolton,  in  Lancashire,  commenced 
travelling  through  the  country  buying  hair,  and 
subsequently  became  acquainted  with  one  Kay, 
a elockmaker,  who  assisted  him  in  making  a 
machine  for  spinning  cotton,  in  the  perfecting 
of  which  he  was  aided  by  Mr.  Need  and  Jede- 
diali  Strutt,  the  patentee  of  Lee’s  stocking- 
frame.  He  entered  into  partnership  with  Messrs. 
Need  and  Strutt,  and  in  1769  obtained  a patent 
for  spinning  by  rollers.  The  validity  of  the 
patent  was  contested  in  1772,  but  a verdict  was 
recorded  in  Arkwright’s  favour.  In  1771  the 
partners  erected  large  spinning  mills  at  Crom- 
ford,  in  Derbyshire,  in  which  the  machines 
were  worked  by  water  power.  Eventually  Mr. 
Arkwright  acquired  a large  fortune.  lie  was 
knighted  in  1786.  b.  1732;  d.  1792. 

Arlaud,  James  Antony,  ar-lo,  an  eminent 
Swiss  painter,  who  went,  at  the  age  of  20,  to 
Paris.  Here  he  was  patronized  by  the  royal 
family,  painted  his  Leda,  a copy  of  which  he 
sold  in  London  for  £600,  but  would  never  part 
with  the  original ; and  it  is  said  that,  in  a fit  of 
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enthusiasm,  he  destroyed  this  exquisite  produc- 
tion by  cutting  it  to  pieces,  n.  at  Geneva,  1063  ; 
D.  1743.— His  brother  Benedict,  a portrait 
painter,  settled  in  London,  where  he  died  in 
1719. 

Arlotta,  ar-lot'-a,  the  mother  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  was  a tanner’s  daughter,  at 
Falaise,  where  she  attracted  the  notice  of 
Robert,  duke  of  Normandy.  On  his  decease, 
she  married  a Norman  gentleman,  by  whom 
she  had  three  children,  who  were  all  provided 
for  by  William  I. 

Ae  lotto,  usually  called  Piovano  Arlotto, 
ar-lot'-o,  an  Italian  wit  and  satirist,  author 
of  “ Fuceria  Piacevoli,”  who  enjoyed  a great 
reputation  in  France,  Italy,  and  England ; one 
of  our  earliest  dramatists,  John  Hay,  quoted  a 
• sentiment  from  him.  He  was  a clergyman,  and 
had  a reputation  for  wit  and  jests  little  con- 
- sonant  with  the  clerical  character.  Several  of 
his  pieces  have  been  published  in  England,  n. 
r.  at  Florence,  1395;  d.  14S3. 

Abmagnac,  counts  of,  ar-man-yac,  a family 
descended  from  the  ancient  dukes  of  Aquitaine 
and  Gascony,  and  many  of  whose  members  were 
: mixed  up  with  public  affairs  which  agitated 
1 Europe  between  the  beginning  of  the  14th  and 
t the  end  of  the  15th  centuries.  Bernard  YII., 
constable  of  France,  took  part  with  Charles, 
duke  of  Orleans,  against  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  was  so  prominent  a leader  in  the  long  civil 
war  which  devastated  France  in  the  reign  ol 
Charles  VI.  as  to  give  his  name  to  one  of  the 
contending  factious,  which  were  respectively 
known  as  the  “Burgundians”  and  “Armagnacs.” 
After  the  defeat  of  the  French  by  Henry  V.  at 
Agincourt,  Armagnac  was  intrusted  with  the 
: government  of  France  by  the  queen,  when  he 
. carried  matters  with  a very  high  hand:  he 
usurped  the  entire  power  in  the  state,  levied 
new  taxes,  spread  terror  by  his  cruelty,  im- 
prisoned the  queen,  and  was  suspected  of  com- 
' plicity  in  the  murder  of  the  dauphin.  Paris 
was  given  up  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had 
approached  with  an  army  in  1418,  the  queen 
was  released,  and  Armagnac,  who  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  the  house  of  a mason  who  betrayed  him, 
was  sent  to  prison,  and  finally  massacred  by  the 
populace,  who  broke  into  his  dungeonl'or  thepur- 
posc.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  VII.,  eighteen 
years  later,  funeral  honours  were  accorded  to 
the  remains  of  Bernard ; but  his  character  still 
bears  the  stigma  which  his  excesses  attached  to 
it. — Jean  V.,  count  of  Armagnac,  grandson  of 
the  above,  was  alike  remarkable  for  liis  daring, 
his  infamous  private  life,  his  treachery,  and  his 
turbulence.  Atlcr  a long  career  of  rebellion 
and  treachery,  he  met  his  master  in  deceit  in  the 
person  of  Louis  X I.,  who  caused  him  to  be  stabbed 
while  signing  articles  of  reconciliation.  This 
was  in  1473, and  the  Armagnacs  never  again  re- 
covered their  power,  Count  Jean’s  wife  having 
been  poisoned  in  prison,  and  his  brother  kept 
in  confinement  for  fourteen  years. 

A km  felt,  Gustavus  Maurice,  arm-fell,  a 
Finnish  nobleman,  who  distinguished  himself 
as  a statesman  in  the  service  of  .Sweden.  His 
life,  however,  was  one  of  continual  dilliculty, 
danger,  and  vicissitude.  He  finally  entered  the 
Russian  service,  in  which  he  was  treated  with 
the  most  distinguished  honour,  v.  at  Abo, 
1757 ; d.  at  Tzarskoc-Sclo,  1814. 

Akmin,  Robert,  ar'-min,  a comic  actor  and 
small  author,  was  a contemporary  of  Shakspcare, 
and  a member  of  the  same  company  of  players, 
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Some  of  his  works  have  been  printed,  but  are  of 
no  great  merit. 

Aehinius,  James,  ar-min’-e-us,  a Dutch 
divine,  and  the  founder  of  Arminianism,  was  in 
1533  ordained,  and  became  a popular  preacher. 
About  this  time,  Lydius,  theological  professor  at 
Franeker,  desired  him  to  refute  a piece  on  pre- 
destination, which  had  been  written  against 
Beza  by  some  divines  at  Delft.  In  studying  this 
point,  Arminius  became  a convert  to  the  opinion 
which  he  was  employed  to  confute.  In  1603 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  at  Leyden, 
where  his  lectures  were  much  admired.  His 
great  adversary  was  Gomarus,  with. whom  he 
held  several  conferences,  n.  at  Oudewater,  1560; 
d.  1609. — Arminius  was  a very  learned,  pious, 
and  eloquent  man,  and  remarkable  l'or  the 
evenness  of  Iris  temper,  liis  motto  was,  “A 
good  conscience  is  a paradise.” 

Aemsteong,  John,  M.D.,  arm'-strong,  a 
native  of  Ayres  Quay,  parish  of  Bishop- Wear- 
mouth,  Durham,  where  he  was  born  in  1784, 
attained  considerable  eminence  for  his  skill  in 
the  treatment  of  fevers,  which  he  made  his 
especial  study,  and  on  which  he  published  a 
variety  of  treatises.  After  holding  the  position 
of  physician  to  the  Sunderland  fever  hospital  for 
several  years,  during  which  his  skill  and  writings 
had  gained  him  a wide  reputation,  he  removed 
to  London  in  1818,  determined  to  try  his  fortune 
in  the  metropolis,  though  without  other  intro- 
duction or  recommendation  than  his  local  fame 
gave  him.  This  was,  as  it  turned  out,  a rather 
hazardous  experiment,  for  not  being  a licentiate 
of  the  London  Faculty,  and  failing  from  some 
cause  in  obtaining  a diploma  from  that  body, 
he  was  precluded  from  practice.  The  managers, 
of  the  St.  Pancras  fever  hospital,  ho  wever,  soon 
after  elected  him  superintendent  of  that  estab- 
lishment, suspending  in  his  favour  the  byc-law 
which  required  that  the  holder  of  the  office 
should  possess  a London  diploma..  Dr.  Arm- 
strong continued  to  superintend  this  establish- 
ment for  many  years,  and  from  time  to  time 
gave  the  results  of  his  experience  to  the  world 
in  a series  of  treatises  on  various  forms  of 
febrile  disease.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Soho  medical  school,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Bennett  and  Dr.  Boott.  d.  1S29. 

Aemsteong,  John,  a Scotch  poet  and  physi- 
cian, who,  in  1732,  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  at 
Edinburgh.  In  1744  he  published  the  “Art  of 
Preserving  Health,”  one  of  the  best  didactic 
poems  in  our  language,  and  shortly  afterwards 
received  the  appointment  of  physician  to  the 
military  hospital.  In  1760  lie  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  army  in  Germany,  and  the 
next  year  wrote  a poem  called  “ Day,  an  Epistle 
to  John  Wilkes,  of  Aylesbury,  Esq.”  In  this 
letter  he  threw  out  a rcllection  upon  Churchill, 
which  drew  on  him  the  resentment  of  that 
satirist,  n.  at  Castleton,  Roxburghshire,  1709 ; 
d.  at  London,  1779. 

Aemsteong,  Sir  William  George,  C.B.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  was  originally  a barrister,  but  relin- 
quished the  law  through  his  fondness  for  scien- 
tific pursuits,  lie  established  the  Elswick 
works  for  making  machinery,  where,  in  185 1, 
he  constructed  the  rilled  Armstrong  gun,  which 
from  its  strength  and  lightness  is  admirably 
adapted  for  field  artillery.  The  gun  was  adopted 
by  the  government,  and  Mr.  Armstrong  was 
knighted,  and  commissioned  to  superintend 
the  manufacture  of  his  artillery,  an  appoint- 
picnt  which  he  relinquished  in  1863.  n.  1810, 
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Aenattd,  Daniel,  ar'-no,  a troubadour  or 
poet  of  Provence,  who  flourished  in  the  12th 
century,  and  enjoyed  a considerable  reputation 
in  liis  time.  He  visited  the  court  of  Richard  I.  , 
of  England,  where  his  extraordinary  power  of 
memory  enabled  him  to  play  an  amusing  trick 
upon  a brother  bard.  The  latter  challenged 
him  to  a trial  of  skill,  a wager  was  made,  the 
king  appointed  them  a theme,  and  allowed  them 
ten  days  to  prepare  their  respective  composi- 
tions. Arnaud  ascertained  when  his  rival  had 
completed  his  poem,  concealed  himself  where 
he  could  overhear  the  jongleur  committing  the 
piece  to  memory,  and  then  hastened  to  the  king 
with  the  request  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
recite  his  composition  first.  This  being  granted, 
he  repeated  his  rival’s  poem  word  for  word  •with- 
out hesitation  or  mistake,  to  the  utter  astonish- 
ment of  the  author.  Arnaud  then  confessed  the 
trick,  with  which  Richard  was  so  amused  that 
he  ordered  the  wager  to  be  abandoned,  and 
rewarded  both  bards  liberally.  Some  of  Arnaud’s 
poems  have  been  printed  by  Eaynouard ; they 
are  of  an  amorous  character.  There  -were  seve- 
ral other  troubadours  of  the  same  name,  but 
none  of  distinguished  merit,  d.  about  1189. 

Aenaud  de  Ronsil,  George,  a distinguished 
French  surgeon, who  after  attaining  eminence  as 
a practitioner  and  teacher  of  that  science  in  his 
ovm  country, where  he  was  professor  of  osteology 
in  the  school  of  St.  Come,  removed  to  London, 
where  he  became  a member  of  the  corporation 
of  surgeons,  and  distinguished  himself  greatly 
both  in  the  teaching  and  the  practice  of  his  art, 
into  -which  he  introduced  several  valuable  im- 
provements. His  works  arc  voluminous,  those 
on  hernia  and  aneurisms  having  been  held  in 
especial  esteem,  n.  1697;  d.  1774. 

Abnaud,  Henri,  ar'-no,  first  the  pastor  of  the 
Yaudois,  and  then  then-  military  leader  in  en- 
deavouring to  recover  possession  of  their  val- 
leys in  Piedmont,  from  which  they  had  been 
driven  by  the  tyranny  of  a count  of  Savoy.  He 
himself  subsequently  became  the  historian  of 
this  expedition,  and  says  that  in  eighteen  battles 
fought  against  Ms  enemies  he  lost  only  thirty  of 
his  followers,  whilst  no  fewer  than  10,000  of  his 
foes  were  slain,  n.  in  La  Tour,  Piedmont, 
16-11 ; n.  pastor  of  Schonberg,  1721. 

Aenaud,  Francois  Thomas  Marie  de  Baculard 
d’,  a French  author  of  some  eminence,  was  the 
friend  and  protege  of  Voltaire,  and  was  invited 
to  Berlin  by  Frederick  V.,  who  called  him  his 
“ Ovid,”  and  thereby  brought  upon  him  no  little 
ridicule.  lie  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  re- 
sided several  years.  His  works  are  in  two  edi- 
tions—one  in  twenty-four  vols.  12mo,  and  an- 
other in  twelve  vols.  8vo — and  consist  of 
poems,  novels,  and  plays,  b.  1718;  d.  1805. 

Aknauld,  Antony,  ar'-naicld,  a French  po- 
lemical writer  of  considerable  reputation  in  his 
time,  a determined  opponent  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  an  equally  staunch  supporter  of  the  Janse- 
nists.  He  was  a professor  at  Port-Royal,  and 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  logic  known  by  that 
name.  His  dispute  with  the  clergy  and  the 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  exposed  him  to  much 
persecution,  and  ultimately  compelled  him  to 
retire  to  Brussels,  where  he  still  continued  to 
indulge  his  polemical  propensities  till  his  death. 
b.  at  Paris,  1612;  d.  1694,  when  his  heart,  at 
his  own  request,  was  sent  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Port-Royal  cloisters.  His  works  are  exceedingly 
numerous. 

Ar>>'Aur,T,  Antony  Vincent,  ar-nawlt,  a French 
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author  of  eminence,  who  was  one  of  the  literary 
ornaments  of  the  time  of  Napoleon  I.,  by  whom 
he  was  held  in  high  esteem.  His  first  piece  was 
a tragedy  entitled  “ Marius  a Mintumes,”  which 
was  followed  at  different  periods  by  “ Lu- 
creee,”  “ Les  VeiMtiens,”  “ Germanicus,” 
“ Guillaume  de  Nassau,”  and  a variety  of  other 
plays,  essays,  poems,  Ac.  He  was  nominated  a 
member  of  the  Institute  in  1799,  and  was  one  of 
the  members  commissioned  to  prepare  the 
“ Dictionnaire  de  1’ Academic,”  and  in  1808  was 
named  secretary-general  to  the  university  of 
Paris.  He  also  took  part  in  politics,  was  in 
1797  charged  by  Bonaparte  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Ionian  Islands;  was  an  actor  in  the 
events  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  and  afterwards 
accompanied  Lucien  Bonaparte  to  Spain;  was 
for  eight  years  the  colleague  of  Foureroy  as  di- 
rector-general of  instruction,  and  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Representative  Chamber  after  the 
affair  of  the  Champ  de  Mai.  There  is  a touch- 
ing incident  related  which  shows  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  even  at  an  early  period  of 
his  career.  On  the  first  outbreak  of  the  revolu- 
tion, he  retired  first  to  England  and  then  to 
Brussels ; but  having  ventured  to  return  to 
France,  he  tvas  imprisoned  as  an  emigrant,  on 
wMch  the  committees  declared  that  the  laws 
against  emigrants ' and  aristocrats  were  never 
meant  to  interfere  with  such  a man  as  the 
author  of  “Marius,”  and  ordered  him  to  be  set 
at  liberty.  At  the  first  restoration,  he  endea- 
voured to  make  Ms  peace  with  the  Bourbons, 
but  unsuccessfully,  for  he  was  deprived  of  his 
employments  ; but  on  the  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba,  they  were  all  restored  to  Mm  and 
some  new  ones  added.  The  emperor  also  left 
him  a legacy  of  100,000fr.  After  the  second  re- 
storation, Arnault  retired  from  Paris,  and  it  is 
believed  lived  in  exile.  During  this  period  he 
wrote  a number  of  papers— on  morals,  literature, 
and  philosophy — M the  “Liberal,”  published 
at  Brussels ; and  after  obtaining  permission  to 
return  to  France  in  1S19,  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  “Biograpliie  des  Contemporams.”  He 
published  a complete  edition  of  his  works  in 
eight  vols.  8vo,  between  1824  and  1327.  He  was 
a native  of  Paris,  where  he  was  bom  in  1766. 
The  name  of  Arnault  is  held  in  deserved  esteem 
in  France,  as  well  for  his  personal  virtues  and 
services  as  a public  functionary  as  for  his  lite- 
rary ability.  d.  1831. 

Aendt,  Ernst  Moritz,  amt,  a German  poli- 
tical writer  of  ability,  who,  on  completing  his 
collegiate  studies  at  the  university  of  J ena,  as- 
sumed the  profession  of  the  church,  and  tra- 
velled through  Italy,  France,  Hungary,  Austria, 
and  Sweden.  The  observations  made  in  these 
travels  were  reduced  to  writing,  and  Arndt  now 
became  professor  extraordinary  at  Griefswald. 
Here  he  denounced,  in  a work,  the  serfdom 
which  then  existed  in  Pomerania,  and  subse- 
quently, in  a still  more  spirited  production,  fer- 
vently appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  resist  the  bondage  to  which  they 
were  being  reduced  under  the  policy  then  pur- 
sued by  Napoleon  I.  The  boldness  with  which 
lie  spoke  of  the  emperor,  in  subsequently  ex- 
panding this  work,  forced  him  to  flee  his  coun- 
try, and  lie  nought  refuge  in  Stockholm.  Re- 
turning to  his  country  under  an  assumed  name, 
lie  resumed  his  pen,’ and  wrote  a great  many 
clfusions  ’both  in  poetry  and  prose,  which  had 
for  their  object  the  rousing  of  the  whole  spirit 
of  Germany  against  the  foreign  yoke  under 
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which  it  groaned.  These  produced  a great 
effect  at  the  time,  and  after  the  peace  (1815-16) 
Arndt  became  the  editor  of  a journal  called  “ The 
Watchman,”  at  Cologne.  In  1818  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  king  of  Prussia  with  the  profes- 
sorial chair  of  modern  history  in  the  university 
of  Bonn,  llis  liberal  tendencies,  however,  soon 
caused  his  suspension  from  his  duties,  although 
he  was  still  allowed  to  retain  his  salary.  For 
twenty  years  he  lived  in  retirement,  when,  in 
1348,  the  revolution  drew  him  once  more  into 
public  life.  He  became  a member  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  at  Frankfort ; from  this,  how- 
ever, he  soon  withdrew,  and  subsequently  lived 
mostly  in  seclusion.  n.  at  Schoritz,  isle  of 
Rugen,  1769.  d.  at  Bonn,  1865. 

Arne,  Thomas  Augustine,  am,  a celebrated 
English  composer,  born  in  1710,  and  died  in 
1773,  was  the  son  of  an  upholsterer  who  lived 
in  King-street,  Covent-garden,  London,  at 
whose  house,  as  mentioned  by  Addison  hi  the 
“ Spectator,”  the  Indian  kings  lodged  in  Queen 
Anne’s  time.  Arne  was  articled  to  an  attorney, 
but  early  developed  a taste  for  music,  and 
studied  the  art  under  considerable  difficulties. 
In  1738, he  set  Milton’s  “Comus”  to  music;  and 
in  1740,  Mallet’s  Masque  of  “ Alfred,”  in  which 
. the  air  of  “ Rule  Britannia”  is  introduced,  and 
which  has  made  the  composer’s  name  famous 
all  the  world  over.  He  was  musical  composer 
for  Drury-lane  theatre  and  some  other  places  of 
amusement ; was  made  doctor  of  music  by  the 
university  of  Oxford  in  1759;  and  in  1762  pro- 
duced an  opera  of  “ Artaxerxes,”  the  most 
famous  of  his  works,  which,  on  its  production  on 
the  stage,  was  eminently  successful.  He  con- 
' tributed  to  other  operas,  and  wrote  some  orato- 
: rios,  which,  however,  were  not  very  well  received. 

He  married,  in  1740,  Miss  Cecilia  Young,  a 
' vocalist  of  reputation,  and  deemed  the  first 
English  female  performer  of  her  day.  His 
j sister,  Mrs.  Cibber,  was  likewise  distinguished 
in  the  musical  world;  and  his  son,  Michael, 
i early  showed  so  much  genius  for  music  as  to  be 
able  at  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  to  play  on  the 
: harpsichord  all  the  lessons  of  Scarlatti  and 
1 Handel.  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Baltishill, 
Arne,  in  1764,  produced  the  opera  of  “ Alcmena,” 
which  was  performed  at  Drury-lnne,  but  did 
not  take  very  well.  He  subsequently  produced 
his  “ Cymon”  at  the  King’s  theatre,  the  success 
of  which  yielded  him  profit  as  well  as  fame. 
He  afterwards  devoted  himself  for  some  time  to 
the  pursuits  of  alchemy  and  the  transmutation 
of  metals,  but  having  lost  all  his  fortune,  he 
abandoned  that  unprofitable  study,  resumed  Ills 
profession  of  musical  composer,  and  wrote  a 
deal  of  music  for  Covent-garden,  Eanelagh, 
Vauxhall,  &c.  b.  1710  ; d.  1778. 

Abnim,  George  Abraham  von,  ar'-nim,  a 
field-marshal  in  the  army  of  Prussia,  which  he 
entered  at  the  age  of  16,  and  took  a prominent 
part  in  all  the  wars  of  his  time,  especially  that 
of  the  Spanish  Succession  in  1709,  when  he 
commanded  the  army  of  8000  Brandenburgers 
stationed  in  Italy.  After  capturing  the  island 
of  Wallin,  in  1715,  he  retired  from  tho  army,  and 
died  in  1734,  having  been  engaged  in  twenty-five 
battles  and  seventeen  sieges,  n.  1651. 

Arniit,  Ludwig  Achim  d’,  a German  of  great 
and  varied  power,  who  first  devoted  himself  to 
physics  and  natural  history,  and  afterwards  to 
fiction,  poetry,  and  the  ballads  and  poetical  tra- 
ditions and  superstitious  legends  of  his  country, 
lie  also  composed  some  dramas  and  a series  of 
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historical  tales.  His  writings  arc  distinguished 
by  a singular  power  of  fancy  and  invention, 
feeling,  imagination,  and  humour,  though  the 
latter  is  at  times  a little  too  forcible  and  unre- 
strained. He  was  a native  of  Berlin,  where  ho 
was  born  in  1781,  and  died  in  1S31. 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  ar'-nold,  an  early  reli- 
gious reformer,  who,  having  been  a disciple  of 
Abdlard,  devoted  himself  to  remedying  the 
errors  and  corruptions  which  had  crept  into 
the  church,  and  was  thus  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  reformation  which  was  afterwards  accom- 
plished by  Luther  and  his  coadjutors.  Ilis 
efforts  drew  down  upon  him  the  censures  of  the 
clergy,  and  he  was  compelled  to  quit  Brescia, 
and  went  to  Zurich,  where  he  was  well  received, 
and  made  many  converts,  continuing  to  preach 
without  interruption  till  1144,  when,  on  the 
occurrence  of  some  tumults  in  Rome,  where  an 
attempt  was  made  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
church,  Arnold  repaired  thither,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  transactions  that  succeeded 
the  death  of  Pope  Lucius  II.  and  the  election 
and  flight  of  Eugenius  III.;  but  distinguished 
himself  more  for  the  violence  than  the  wisdom 
of  his  counsels.  After  the  suppression  by  the 
emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  Pope  Adrian 
IV.  of  the  republic  which  the  Romans  had  inau- 
gurated, Arnold  was  ordered  to  quit  Rome : 
liis  followers  resisted,  a contest  ensued,  in  which 
a cardinal  was  mortally  wounded,  the  pope 
placed  the  city  under  interdict,  Arnold  was 
compelled  to  flee,  but  was  captured,  sent  a 
prisoner  to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  was  brought 
to  what  was  little  more  than  a form  of  trial, 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt,  and  conducted 
to  the  stake  in  front  of  the  Porto  del  Popolo, 
where  he  underwent  his  sentence  with  perfect 
cheerfulness  and  even  with  triumph.  His 
ashes  were  scattered  in  the  Tiber,  so  that  they 
might  not  be  collected  by  the  people  and 
honoured  as  those  of  a martyr.  Executed  1155. 

Arnold,  Christopher,  ar'-nold,  a peasant,  born 
at  Sommerfield,  in  the  vicinity  of  Leipsic,  who 
made  himself  by  self-culture  a great  proficient 
in  astronomy,  and  was  the  first  to  discover  the 
comets  of  1683  and  1636.  His  eminence  in  his 
favourite  science  procured  him  the  correspond- 
ence and  friendship  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  time ; and,  by  special  act,  the  senate 
of  Leipsic  released  him  from  the  payment  of  all 
taxes  and  presented  him  with  a sum  of  money 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  services,  b.  1659 ; i>. 
1697. 

Arnold,  George  Daniel, was  an  eminent  writer 
and  professor  of  law  at  Coblentz  and  Strasburg. 
He  also  wrote  some  poems,  and  a drama  in  the 
Strasburg  dialect,  which  was  commended  by 
Goethe,  e.  at  Strasburg  in  1780;  d.  1828. 

Arnold,  John,  a Cornish  watchmaker,  whose 
mechanical  genius  led  him  to  effect  great  im- 
provements in  the  marine  chronometer,  b.  at 
Bodmin,  1744;  d.  1799. 

Arnold,  Richard,  the  compiler  of  the  list  of 
names  of  the  bailiffs,  custodes,  mayors,  &c.  of 
London,  which  is  usually  known  as  the  Customs 
of  London,  or  Arnold’s  Chronicle,  and  i3  full  of 
curious  and  valuable  information,  and  is  not,  as 
its  original  title  would  imply,  a dry  record  of 
names.  The  earlier  editions  arc  very  rare,  and 
sell  at  high  prices.  The  first  edition  was 
printed  in  1502,  the  second  in  1521,  and  a third, 
with  an  introduction,  in  1811. 

Arnold,  Samuol,  an  English  musician,  who, 
about  1760,  became  composer  to  Covcnt-gardeu 
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theatre,  where  lie  distinguished  himself  by  se- 
veral line  productions.  His  “Cure  of  Saul” 
attracted  crowded  houses,  and  this  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  “ Prodigal  Son,"  an  oratorio,  for 
wm cli,  in  1773,  lie  obtained  his  doctor’s  degree 
at  Oxford.  At  this  time  he  was  proprietor  of 
the  Marylebone  Gardens,  then  a favourite  place 
ot  public  amusement.  On  the  death  of  Dr. 
A arcs,  in  1783,  lie  was  appointed  organist  and 
composer  to  the  Chapel  Royal.  In  1786  he 
commenced  a splendid  edition  of  Handel’s 
works,  n.  1740 ; d.  1802 ; and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  of  which  church  he  was 
organist. 

Arnold,  von  Winekclricd,  a famous  Swiss 
patriot,  and  one  of  the  heroes  of  his  country’s 
independence,  has  by  some  been  set  down  as  a 
knight,  and  by  others  asserted  to  be  only  a pea- 
sant of  the  canton  of  Untenvalden,  but  who, 
whatever  be  his  lineage,  played  a distinguished 
part  in  achieving  the  liberty  of  Switzerland.  In 
13S6,  when  the  Austrians  undar  Duke  Leopold, 
and  in  conjunction  with  certain  nobles  of  Swit- 
zerland, assembled  to  the  number  of  4000 
splendidly  armed  warriors  under  the  walls  of 
Sempaeh,  the  Swiss,  numbering  only  1400,  pre- 
pared to  resist  the  invasion,  and  advanced  in  the 
shape  of  a wedge  against  the  serried  ranks  of 
their  foes,  who  had  dismounted  and  formed  a 
seemingly  impenetrable  wall  with  their  shields. 
The  mountaineers,  unable  to  find  an  opening, 
and  finding  then-  national  weapons,  the  spear 
and  two-handed  sword,  of  no  avail,  were  stag- 
gered and  about  to  withdraw,  when  Arnold 
rushed  to  the  front,  and  exclaiming,  “I  will 
find  you  a way  1 remember  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren,” grasped  as  many  of  the  enemy’s  lances  as 
lie  could,  received  them  in  his  body,  and  bearing 
down  their  owners  in  his  fall,  made  an  opening, 
into  which  the  Swiss  at  once  dashed,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  confusion  in  the  Austrian 
ranks.  The  duke  and  the  greater  number  of 
his  nobles  fell,  and  the  Swiss  peasants  gathering 
from  the  neighbouring  forests  and  valleys,  com- 
p'etely  destroyed. the  invading  army.  The  cords 
which  the  Austrians  had  brought  with  them  to 
bind  the  Swiss  are  still  shown  in  the  arsenal  at 
Lucerne;  and  the  result  of  the  victory  was  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the 
country.  . Arnold’s  devotion  and  heroism  on 
this  occasion  have  procured  Mm  the  title  of  the 
Swiss  Decius. 

Arnold,  Thomas,  D.D.  The  father  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Arnold  was  a collector  of  customs  at 
Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  but  the  family  was  ori- 
ginally from  Lowestoft,  in  Suffolk.  The  college 
education  of  Thomas  began  at  Winchester, 
where  his  favourite  studies  were  those  of  poetry 
and  history,  and  where  he  received  the  cogno- 
men of  “ Poet  Arnold,"  because  he  had  com- 
posed an  effusion  after  the  manner  of  Sir  W. 
Scott.  His  being  thus  early  impressed  with  the 
chivalrous  song  of  the  “Minstrel  of  the 
North,”  may  be  deemed  predictive  of  the 
manly  tone  which  his  own  future  character  was 
to  assume  in  all  that  appertained  to  the  moral 
and  intellectual  stature  of  man’s  nature.  In 
his  sixteenth  year  (1811)  lie  was  removed  to 
Oxford,  having  in  Corpus  Christi  College  ob- 
tained a scholarsMp.  Here  his  character  took  a 
new  direction.  He  merged  the  ideal  in  the 
real,  already  giving  an  omen  of  that  “ intense 
earnestness"  by  which  his  future  existence 
was  to  be  governed  and  guided.  In  defining 
his  convictions  at  this  period,  we  should  say 
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that  he  considered,  in  relation  to  duty  and  con- 
duct, all  mere  professions  to  be  the  idealities  of 
mankind,  and  performances  only  to  be  their 
realities.  In  1814  lie  took  a first-class  degree, 
aud  became  a fellow  of  Oriel  College.  In  1818 
he  became  a deacon.  In  1820  he  married, 
and  settled  at  Laleham,  near  Staines,  where’ 
another  change  seems  to  have  passed  over  his 
character.  He  was  now  twenty-five,  and  he 
had  taken  several  young  men  under  his  tuition 
to  prepare  them  for  the  universities.  He  was 
at  the  same  time  employing  his  leisure,  if  he 
allowed  himself  any,  in  collecting  materials  for 
his  edition  of  Thucydides,  whilst  contributing 
1 articles  on  Roman  liistory  to  the  “ Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana."  His  industry  at  this 
time  appears  before  us  as  a picture  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  development  of  a physical  Her- 
cules. Hitherto  his  character  had  been  more  or 
less  marked  by  indolence,  succeeded  by  that  kind 
of  restless  energy  which,  so  far  as  we  have  seen, 
we  take  to  indicate  generally  some  undefined 
longing  of  a strong  and  unsatisfied  mind.  It 
springs  from  an  intense  desire  for  the  attain- 
ment of  something  which  only  appears  in  shadow 
to  itself,  and  to  which  time  and  circumstance 
alone  will  give  light,  form,  and  embodiment. 
At  Laleham  the  mind  of  Arnold  attained  its 
desire.  It  was  there  that  the  indolence  and 
restlessness  were  exchanged  for  the  industry  and 
the  active  purpose,  or,  in  his  own  language,  the 
“ intense  earnestness,”  by  wMch  he  was  hence- 
forth actuated  in  following  out  Ms  mission  of 
life.  In  1828  he  was  elected  head  master  of 
Rugby  school,  and  entered  upon  his  career  of 
a benevolent,  ardent,  and  enlightened  in- 
structor. His  pupils  were  not  half  Ms  years ; 
they  were  therefore  to  be  treated  with' kind- 
ness. They  were  to  be  educated  in  the  polite 
arts ; therefore  they  were  to  be  held  m control 
by  a respectful  authority.  They  were  to  enter 
the  world,  and  to  be  presumed  to  pursue  their 
destinies  in  it  as  gentlemen ; therefore  were  they 
to  be  treated  with  courtesy.  These  few  simple 
rules  seem  to  us  to  have  greatly  guided  Arnold 
in  his  conduct  at  Rugby,  and  to  have  been  great 
aids  to  his  gaining  the  universal  respect  and 
deep  affection  of  all  intrusted  to  his  care.  In 
1835  he  accepted  a fellowship  in  the  new  London 
University;  but  in  1833  retired,  on  account 
of  some  difference  between  the  members  upon 
the  principle  of  voluntary  examinations.  In 
1841  Lord  Melbourne  appointed  Mm  regius 
professor  of  modern  history  at  Oxford,  but 
he  lived  only  to  deliver  his  introductory  course 
of  lectures,  b.  at  Cowes,  1705 ; d.  1842. 

Arnold,  Matthew,  the  eldest  son  of  the  above, 
won  the  Newdegate  prize  for  English  verse  at 
Oxford  in  1843,  and  became  a fellow  of  Oriel 
College  in  1845.  He  was  elected  Professor  of 
Poetry  at  Oxford  in  1857.  He  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  promotion  of  middle  class  edu- 
cation, and  has  contributed  largely  to  the  peri- 
odical literature  of  the  day.  b.  at  Laleham,  1822. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  an  American  general,  who, 
although  bred  a surgeon,  was  for  many  years 
master  of  a trading  vessel;  but  on  the  breaking 
out  of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonics,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
latter,  and  was  chosen  captain  of  a company  of 
volunteers  at  Ncwhavcn.  He  soon  rose  to'tho 
rank  of  colonel,  and  commanded  an  expedition 
to  Canada,  where  he  was  joined  by  General 
Montgomery,  and  in  an  attempt  on  Quebec  re- 
ceived a woupd  in  the  1 eg.  He  nest  commanded 
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. flotilla  on  Lake  Champlain,  where  he  distin- 
ruislicd  himself  by  his  bravery.  He  continued 
n the  American  service  till  1780,  when  he  opened 
, correspondence  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  lor 
>etraving  West  Point  to  the  British,  in  which 
legotiation  Major  Andre  became  a victim.  {See 
Vnd ue'.)  Arnold  had  a narrow  escape,  and  got 
>n  board  an  English  sliip  of  war.  He  now 
nerved  with  equal  ardour  on  the  other  side,  and, 
it  the  peace,  retired  to  England,  where  he  was 
'ranted  a pension.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Sova  Scotia,  whence  he  sailed  to  the  West 
ndies,  aud  on  his  passage  was  taken  by  the 
: French,  from  whom  he  etlected  an  escape,  n. 
n Connecticut,  174-5;  d.  in  London,  1801. 

Arnolbi,  Bartholomew,  ar-nol'-de,  a Catholic 
livine,  at  first  the  friend  and  afterwards  the 
trenuous  opponent  of  Luther  aud  his  adherents. 

I is  writings  are  more  distinguished  for  abuse 
■han  for  argument;  and  had  the  papal  party 
lot  been  singularly  weak  in  talent  at  the  time, 
Arnoldi  could  never  have  attained  the  con- 
;picuous  position  which  he  did.  d.  1532. 

Arnoldi,  John,  a distinguished  Dutch  diplo- 
natist  and  statesman,  who  played  a prominent 
lartin  the  troubles  in  Holland  which  followed 
he  first  French  revolution.  He  was  a faithful 
ldhercnt  of  the  House  of  Orange,  n.  1751; 
3. 1827. 

Arnoldus  be  Villa  Nova,  ar-nol'-dus,  (so 
..•ailed  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  a small 
allage  near  Montpellier,)  an  eminent  French 
ihysician  of  the  13th  century,  and  also  distin- 
guished as  a theologian,  an  astrologer,  and  an 
llchemist.  He  was  "the  tutor  of  the  celebrated 
Raymond  Lully,  whom  he  met  during  a journey 
le  made  into  Spain.  He  declared  that  the  ser- 
. ’ices  of  a good  and  wise  physician  were  more 
irecious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Deity  than  all  the 
.vorks  of  the  priest,  and  even  than  the  sacrifice 
)f  the  mass.  For  this  he  was  persecuted  by  the 
•lergy,  and  had  to  take  refuge  in  Sicily,  where 
ae  was  protected  by  the  kings  of  Naples  and 
Vragon.  He  ultimately  perished  by  shipwreck 
n 1313,  when  on  his  way  to  render  medical 
lid  to  Pope  Clement  V.  n.  1210.  He  rendered 
good  service  to  chemical  science,  having  made 
■everal  valuable  discoveries  in  the  course  of  his 
ittempts  to  accomplish  the  transmutation  of 
nctals. 

Arnolfo  di  Lapo,  ar-nol'-fo,  a distinguished 
Italian  sculptor  and  architect  of  the  13th  cen- 
.ury,  who  has  left  several  monuments  of  his 
genius  in  Florence  and  elsewhere,  and  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  architectural  art,  which  he 
found  in  a very  depreciated  condition,  and  in 
which  he  effected  great  improvements,  n.  at 
Florence  in  1232;  n.  1300. 

Arnott,  I)r.  Neil,  nr'-not,  a Scotch  medical 
?raetitioner,  greatly  distinguished  forhis  benevo- 
enee,  and  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  sanitary 
mprovement.  He  invented  the  water-bed  and 
loating  mattress,  which,  in  cases  of  patients  en- 
luritig  acute  suffering,  have  been  used  with  great 
success.  11c  is  also  the  inventor  of  “ Arnott’s 
stove”  and  “Arnott’s  ventilator,"  which  are 
low  in  almost  universal  use.  n.  near  Montrose, 
“89.  Dr.  Arnott,  as  an  author,  has  obtained 
great  celebrity  for  his  work  entitled  “ Elements 
if  Physics ; or,  Natural  Philosophy,  General 
md  Medical,  explained  in  plain  or  noil-technical 
anguage.”  In  1851  the  Royal  Society  awarded 
urn  the  Rumford  medal,  and  in  1855  the  jurors 
if  the  class  of  the  Universal  Exposition  of  Paris 
Warded  him  the  great  gpld  meda),  aiuj  N spo- 
ol) 
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Icon  III.  presented  him  with  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour. 

Arnoult,  or  Arnould,  Sophie,  ar'-nowl, 
a celebrated  French  actress,  and  nearly  as  much 
distinguished  for  her  wit  as  for  her  histrionic 
powers.  Dorat  praises  her  in  his  poem,  “ La 
Declamation,”  and  Garrick  is  said  to  have  been 
much  pleased  with  her  actmg  when  he  saw  her 
perform  during  a visit  to  Paris.  She  was  born 
in  that  city,  of  respectable  parentage,  in  1714. 
and  died  in  1803.  She  also-acquired  an  unenvi- 
able notoriety  for  the  number  of  her  amours  and 
the  high  rank  of  her  admirers. 

Arnulf,  ar'-nul,  an  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
and  natural  son  of  Lothaire,  King  of  France, 
who  was  deposed  from  his  bishopric  for  opposing 
the  policy  of  Hugh  Capet,  but  afterwards  re- 
stored by  the  Pope.  He  is  believed  to  have 
written  several  works  on  theology  and  canon 
law,  but  they  are  all  lost.  d.  1021  or  1023. 

Arnulf,  bishop  of  Lisieux,  the  friend  of 
Henry  II., whom  he  supported  with  his  adviccand 
authority  in  his  quarrel  with  Thomas  a-Becket. 
Arnulf  was  distinguished  for  his  magnificence, 
and  also  for  learning,  though  few  of  his  works 
remain.  He  resigned  his  bishopric,  and  retired 
to  a monastery  in  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1185. 

Arpad,  ur'-pud,  a chief  of  the  Magyars,  and 
founder  of  the  Hungarian  monarchy.  Having 
crossed  the  Carpathian  mountains,  he  entered  a 
country  which  was  split  up  into  petty  principali- 
ties, consisting  of  numerous  Slavonic  tribes. 
These  he  won  by  presents  or  conquered  by  arms, 
and  finally  took  up  his  abode  on  the  island  of 
Tsepel,  in  the  Danube.  From  this  place  he  go- 
verned Hungary,  and  bequeathed  it  to  Zoltau, 
his  son  and  successor,  d.  907. 

ARREDONno,  Isidore,  ctr-re-don'-do,  a Spanish 
artist,  who  early  attained  to  such  excellence  in 
historical  subjects  as  to  attract  the  notice  of 
Charles  II.  of  Spain,  who  appointed  him  his 
chief  painter,  and  conferred  nobility  upon  him. 
b.  1653;  D.  1702. 

Arria,  ur'-e-a,  the  wife  of  Ca:eina  Paetus, 
who  perceiving  the  hesitation  of  her  husband, 
the  Roman  consul,  who  was  condemned  by 
Claudius  to  fall  upon  his  sword,  plunged  a 
dagger  into  her  bosom,  and  drawing  it  out  sa'd, 
“My  Paetus,  it  is  not  painful.”  1 he  younger 
Pliny  relates  many  other  instances  of  the  heroic 
sayings  and  doings  of  this  lady,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a model  of  Roman  fortitude  and  de- 
votion. 

Arrian,  dr'-e-an,  a Greek  historian,  who 
united  the  character  of  a warrior  and  philoso- 
pher, and  rose  to  the  highest  dignities  in  Rome. 
b.  at  Nicomedia.  Lived  in  the  2nd  century. 

Arriaza,  Juan  Bautista,  ar-e-ath'-a,  a Spanish 
poet,  who  takes  rank  among  the  best  contem- 
porary writers  of  his  country.  Many  of  his 
effusions  had  a political  leaning  in  favour  of 
monarchy  and  legitimacy,  b.  at  Madrid,  1770; 
n.  1837. — He  enjoyed  a pension  from  Ferdinand 
VII.,  and  held  a post  in  the  ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Arrieux,  Le  Chevalier  d’,  dar'-e-oo,  a distin- 
guished Frenchman,  who  travelled  much  in  tho 
East,  where  he  held  several  important  employ- 
ments, and  contributed  information  on  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  people  of  Syria  and  the 
Holy  Land,  which  has  been  of  great  value  in  the 
elucidation  of  Biblical  subjects,  and  also  in  pro- 
moting commerce  with  that  quarter  of  tho 
world.  He  was  born  near  Marseilles  in  1G35. 
and  died  in  1702, 
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Aniiioni,-  ar-e'-je,  duke  of  Padua,  a relative 
of  the  Bonapartcs,  who  entered  the  French 
army  and  served  with  distinction  under  Na- 
poleon, by  whom  he  was  made  a general,  a 
duke,  and  a peer  of  France.  After  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  he  attempted  to  hold  Calvi  and  es- 
tablish the  independence  of  Corsica,  of  which 
he  was  a native,  in  opposition  to  the  army  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  but  of  course  foiled  in  the  effort, 
.and  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Lombardy,  where 
he  died.  b.  1778;  d.  1853. 

Arrowsmitii,  Aaron,  ar'-o-smith,  an  Eng- 
1 isli  map-maker,  who,  from  an  obscure  beginning, 
by  diligence  and  industry  rose  to  prosperity. 
He  executed  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
maps,  m in  Winston,  Durham,  1750;  d.  in 
London,  1823. 

Aeeowsmitit,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Puritan 
preacher  and  writer  on  theology,  who  held  a 
prominent  place  and  discharged  many  important 
functions  during  the  ascendancy  of  the  party  to 
which  he  belonged.  He  was  a native  of  Gates- 
head, was  educated  at  Cambridge,  in  which 
he  successively  held  the  offices  of  Master  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
cad  finally  Master  of  Trinity  College.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  divines  appointed  to  advise  the 
Long  Parliament  on  religious  matters,  and  bore 
the  character  of  a learned,  pious,  zealous,  and 
sincere  Christian,  lie  was  bom  in  1602,  and 
died  in  1659,  just  before  the  Restoration. 

Arsaces  I. , ar-sai  -sees,  founder  of  the  Parthian 
monarchy.  lie  induced  his  countrymen  to  rise 
against  the  Syrian  empire,  250  b.c.,  on  which 
they  raised  him  to  the  throne.  Arsaces  was 
slain  in  battle,  after  reigning  38  years. — His 
successors  all  took  his  name. 

Arsaces  Tiranus,  ti-rai'-nus,  king  of  Ar- 
menia, who  being  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor, 
king  of  Persia,  was  cast  into  prison  at  Ecba- 
tana,  where  he  died,  3-12  a. d.  Ilis  country  then 
became  a Persian  province. 

Ausenius ,ar-sen'-e-us,  a patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople of  the  13tli  century,  who  excommunicated 
the  usurping  emperor  Michael  Palceologus  for 
havingput  out  the  eyes  of  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
John  Lascaris,  and  though  the  emperor  ex- 
hibited every  sign  of  repentance,  refused  to 
withdraw  the  sentence,  and  in  his  will  repeated 
his  condemnation  of  the  usurper’s  cruel  conduct. 
Some  time  before  his  death,  in  1273,  he  was  de- 
posed from  the  patriarchate  at  the  instance  of 
Michael,  and  died  in  exile.  He  left  several 
canons  drawn  from  the  laws  of  the  emperors, 
with  explanatory  notes  and  commentaries. 
— There  were  several  other  Greek  churchmen  of 
the  same  name,  the  most  eminent  of  whom  was 
bishop  of  Malvasia  (anciently  Monembasia)  in 
the  Morea,  who,  having  been  driven  into  exile, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  revival  of  Greek 
literature  in  Italy,  having  prepared  an  edition  of 
the  Scholia  on  Euripides,  which  was  printed  in 
1531  at  Venice.  He  died  in  1535,  just  when  his 
friend,  Pope  Paul  III.,  was  about  to  create  him  a 
cardinal.  Some  others  of  his  works  were  printed 
at  Rome,  Parma,  and  Venice. 

Artabanus  IV.,  ar'-ia-hai'-nus,  the  last  of  the 
Parthian  monarchs,  who,  in  217  a.d.,  escaping 
with  great  difficulty  from  a perfidious  massacre 
commenced  by  the  Romans,  with  Caracalla  at 
their  head,  mustered  an  army,  and  engaged  his 
foes  in  a battle  which  lasted  two  days ; but  ns  the 
armies  were  preparing  to  renew  the  combat, 
Artabanus  was  informed  of  the  death  of  Cara- 
e»lla:  peace  was  then  made  on  honourable 
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terms.  Artaxcrxes  afterwards  incited  his  sub- 
jects to  revolt,  and  in  a battle  in  226,  Artabanus 
was  taken  and  put  to  death.  Thus  ended,  in  the 
3rd  century,  the  Parthian  empire. 

Aetavasbes  I.,  ar'-ta-vui'-dees,  a king  of 
Armenia,  who  succeeded  his  father  Tigranes. 
He  joined  the  Roman  forces  under  Crassus.but 
deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  thus  the  Romans 
were  defeated  and  Crassus  slain.  He  similarly 
betrayed  Mark  Antony  when  engaged  against 
the  Modes ; but  afterwards,  Artavasdes  fell  into 
Antony's  power,  and  was  taken,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  to  Alexandria,  where  they  were  dragged 
at  the  triumvir’s  chariot-wheels  in  chains  of 
gold.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Cleopatra 
caused  his  head  to  be  struck  off,  and  sent  to  the 
king  of  Media.  Reigned  in  the  1st  century  b.c. 

Artaxerxes  I.,  ar'-ta-zerkg'-eeg,  surnamed 
Longimanus,  was  the  third  son  of  Xerxes,  king 
of  Persia,  and  having  murdered  his  brother 
Darius,  ascended  the  throne,  465  b.c.  d.  425 
b.c.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  Xerxes. 
— This  prince  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Ahasuerus  of  Scripture,  who  married 
Esther,  and  by  whose  permission  Ezra  restored 
the  Jewish  religion  at  Jerusalem.  The  seventy 
weeks  of  Daniel  are  also  dated  in  his  reign. 

Artaxerxes  II.,  surnamed  Mnemon,  on 
account  of  his  great  memory,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Darius  Notlius,  aud  began  his  reign  405  b.c. 
His  brother  Cyrus  formed  a conspiracy  against 
him,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  death;  but, 
at  the  intercession  of  his  mother  Parysatis,  the 
sentence  was  commuted  to  banishment  to  Asia 
Minor.  Cyrus  repaid  this  act  of  clemency  by 
mustering  a large  army  of  Asiatics,  and  some 
Greek  troops  under  Clearclvus,  with  whom  he 
marched  to  Babylon;  but,  being  encountered 
by  Artaxerxes,  be  was  defeated  and  slain.  The 
Greeks,  however,  escaped,  and  reached  their 
own  country,  under  Xenophon.  Artaxerxes 
died  at  the  age  of  94,  362  b.c. 

Artaxerxes  III.  (Ochus)  succeeded  his 
father,  the  preceding  monarch,  362  b.c.  To 
pave  his  way  to  the  succession,  he  murdered 
two  of  his  brothers,  and  afterwards  put  to 
death  all  the  remaining  branches  of  the  family. 
He  succeeded  in  suppressing  several  insurrec- 
tions which  were  raised  against  him,  and  in 
Egypt  slew  the  sacred  bull  Apis,  and  gave  the 
flesh  to  his  soldiers.  For  this  his  eunuch, 
Bagoas,  an  Egyptian,  caused  him  to  be  poisoned, 
and  after  giving  his  carcass  to  cats,  made  knife- 
handles  of  his  bones,  n.  339  b.c. 

Artaxerxes  Bebegan,  or  Ardshir,  the 
first  king  of  Persia  of  the  race  of  the  Sassanidae, 
was  a shepherd’s  son ; but  his  grandfather  by  the 
mother’s  side  being  governor  of  a province,  he 
was  sent  to  the  court  of  King  Artaban.  On 
the  death  of  his  grandfather,  he,  being  refused 
an  appointment,  retired  to  Persia  proper,  where, 
exciting  the  people  to  revolt,  he  defeated  and 
slew  Artaban  and  his  son ; on  which  he  assumed 
the  title  of  “ King  of  kings.”  He  made  vast  con- 
quests, and  administered  the  affairs  of  his  king- 
dom with  wisdom.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  Artaban,  who,  attempting  to  poison  him,  was 
sentenced  to  death.  The  officer,  however,  to 
whom  the  execution  of  this  sentence  was  com- 
mitted, concealed  the  queen,  who  was  soon 
afterwards  delivered  of  a son.  The  king  dis- 
covering the  secret,  applauded  the  conduct  of 
his  officer,  and  acknowledged  the  child  as  his 
heir.  d.  210  a.b. 

Artedi  Peter,  ar'-tc-de,  a Swedish  naturalist 
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between  whom  and  Linnaeus  there  was  such  an 
attachment,  that  they  made  each  other  heirs  to 
all  their  MSS.  Artcdi  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  ichthyology,  which  he  greatly  advanced.  Ho 
was  drowned  at  Leyden  in  1735 ; n.  1705.  Lin- 
naeus published,  in  1733,  his  “ Bibliotheca 
Iehthyologica  ” and  his  “ Pliilosopliia  lclithyo- 
logiea." 

Artemisia  I.,  ar-te-mis'-e-a,  queen  of  Caria, 
who  assisted  Xerxes  in  person  against  the 
Greeks,  and  behaved  with  such  valour  that  the 
Athenians  offered  a reward  for  her  capture,  and 
the  Spartans  erected  a statue  to  her.  Lived  in 
the  5th  century  b.c. 

ArtehisiaII.,  queen  of  Caria,  erected  a monu- 
ment to  her  husband  Mausolus,  which  was  so 
magnificent  that  every  splendid  structure  of 
the  kind  has  since  been  called  a mausoleum. 
Lived  in  the  4th  century  b.c. 

Artemidorus,  ar-te-mid'-or-us,  a writer  on 
dreams,  palmistry,  and  augury,  was  a native  of 
Daldia,  a small  town  in  Lydia,  and  lived  in  the 
: time  of  the  Antonines.  He  was  so  enamoured 
of  the  subject  of  fortune-telling  that  he  not 
only  collected  everything  that  had  been  written 
: upon  it,  but  spent  years  in  the  company  of 
- strolling  prophets,  and  collected  a large  quantity 
of  matter  about  dreams  and  their  interpretation, 
which  he  arranged  in  five  books;  these  were 
first  printed  by  Aldus  in  1518,  and  several  other 
i editions  have  appeared  since.  Boyle  says  that 
Artemidorus  bestowed  more  pains  on  a foolish 
■ subject  than  most  authors  have  devoted  to  the 
most  important  ones. — There  were  several  others 
of  this  name,  the  only  one  of  whom  that 
deserves  notice  was  a geographer  of  Ephesus ; of 
whose  works,  originally  extending  to  11  books, 

: only  a few  fragments  remain. 

Artevelde,  Jacob  and  Philip  van,  ar'-tc-vel, 
:wo  famous  Flemings,  a father  and  son,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  patriotism  in  the  14th  cen- 
ury.  Jacob,  the  father,  was  killed  in  a popular 
:umult  at  Ghent,  where  he  carried  on  the  trade 
of  a brewer,  in  1345 ; and  his  son  Philip,  after 
i making  himself  master  of  Bruges  in  1382,  was 
: killed  in  the  same  year,  at  the  battle  of  Kosbeck, 

1 where  25,000  Flemings  fell. 

Arteveldt,  Andrew  van,  a Dutch  marine 
painter,  who  was  very  successful  in  depicting 
' dorms,  rocky  shores,  &c.  Vandyck  wras  a great 
idmirer  of  his  works,  and  painted  his  portrait 
is  a mark  of  his  respect  for  the  artist. 

„ Arthur,  ar'-thur,  a British  prince,  the  son  of 
Ether  Pendragon.  dictator  of  the  Britons,  by 
the  wife  of  the  duke  of  Cornwall.  He  suc- 
ceeded Uther  in  516,  and  instituted  the  military 
order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  and 
introduced  Christianity  at  York  in  the  room  of 
oaganism.  Of  this  celebrated  personage 
:here  are  many  fabulous  circumstances  re- 
nted, and  his  life  and  career  have  furnished 
hemes  for  numerous  poems  and  romances,  d. 
>42  A.D. 

Arthur,  duke  of  Brittany,  the  posthumous 
ton  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  son  of  Henry  I.,  by 
onstantia,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brittany, 
md  declared  heir  by  his  uncle  Richard  I.,  who 
afterwards  devised  his  kingdoms  to  his  brothor 
lofin.  A peace,  however,  faking  place,  Arthur 
lid  homage  to  his  uncle  for  the  dukedom  of 
Brittany.  In  another  rupture  between  England 
imj  France,  Arthur  was  taken  prisoner  by  John, 
Alio  caused  him  to  be  confined  in  the  castle  of 
Rouen,  where  it  is  supposed  he  was  murdered. 
3.  1187.— It  is  upon  the  supposed  murder  of 
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this  prince  that  the  interest  of  Shakspeare’s 
play  of  “King  John”  turns., 

Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of 
Henry  VII.  king  of  England,  and  of  Elizabeth 
of  York,  gave  early  promise  of  talent  and 
capacity,  and  was  entrusted  with  at  least  the 
nominal  government  of  the  country  in  1501, 
during  his  father’s  absence  in  the  war  with  the 
French  king,  Charles  VIII . His  early  promise, 
however,  was  not  destined  to  be  realized,  he 
having  died  at  the  castle  of  Ludlow  in  1502. 
He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Wor- 
cester, where  a handsome  monument  to  his 
memory  still  remains.  His  espousal  to  the 
Princess  Catherine  of  Aragon,  who  was  subse- 
quently the  wife  of  his  brother,  afterwards 
Henry  VIII.,  furnished  a pretext  for  that  king 
to  divorce  her  in  order  to  marry  Anne  Bolcyn. 

Artigas,  Fernando  Jose,  ar-te'-jas,  a native  of 
Monte-Video,  where  he  was  born  in  1760,  after 
serving  for  some  years  in  the  Spanish  army, 
joined  that  of  the  new  republic  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  ultimately  rose  to  be  general-in-chief. 
He  was  the  principal  instigator  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Banda  Oriental  against  the  mother  country,  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the  people 
in  securing  their  independence.  He  was  also  en- 
gaged in  subsequent  wars  with  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, as  well  as  in  a civil  strife  with  Pucyrrcdon 
and  his  parly,  whose  ambitious  projects  lie  op- 
posed and  thwarted  for  some  time,  but  was  ulti- 
mately compelled  to  retire  into  Paraguay,  where 
he  was  kindly  received  by  his  old  opponent,  Dr. 
Franeia.  He  died  in  1825  or  1826,  after  having 
played  a conspicuous  and  honourable  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  South  American  Republics  for 
a period  of  fifteen  years. 

Artois,  Due  d’.  ( See  Charles  X.) 

Artois,  Jacques  d’,  dar'-tica,  an  eminent 
Flemish  landscape  painter,  was  horn  at  Brussels, 
in  1613.  He  was  a great  student  of  nature,  in  ren- 
dering which  he  was  very  successful.  He  was, 
however,  defective  in  figures,  and  it  is  said  that 
Teniers  used  to  paint  or  retouch  those  in 
Artois’  pictures.  He  was  an  excellent  colourist, 
and  in  this  respect  greatly  resembled  Titian, 
although  the  tone  of  his  works  is  sometimes  too 
sombre,  d.  1665. 

Arundee,  Sir  Thomas,  ar'-nn-del,  first  Lord 
Arundel  of  Wardour,  to  which  dignity  he  was 
raised  by  James  I.,  was  sprung  from  a family 
which  is  distinguished  in  English  history  from 
a remote  period,  and  which  had  contracted 
many  honourable  alliances.  His  grandfather 
was  married  to  Margaret  Howard,  sister  of  queen 
Catherine  Howard,  and  was  beheaded  in  1552  for 
having,  as  alleged,  conspired  against  the  life  of 
John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland.  The 
subject  of  this  memoir  at  an  early  age  joined 
the  army  of  the  emperor  in  Hungary,  where  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against 
the  Turks,  having  taken  with  his  own  hand  the 
standard  of  the  enemy  at  an  engagement  at 
Gran.  For  this  and  other  services  the  emperor 
Rodolph  made  him  a count  of  the  holy  Roman 
empire  in  1595 ; but  queen  Elizabeth  refused  to 
allow  him  to  assume  any  precedence  or  position 
in  virtue  of  his  foreign  honours,  saying  that  she 
“ did  not  care  that  lier  sheep  should  wear  a 
stranger’s  marks  nor  dance  after  the  whistle  of 
any  foreigner.”  Sir  Thomas  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  lived  in  comparative  retirement 
for  several  years,  and  died  in  1639.  The  wife  of 
his  son,  the  second  lord  Arundel,  gallantly  de- 
fended WQrcestcr  castle  during  the  civil  vfgvs. 
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She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  W orccster, 
Edward  Somerset. 

Abundeb,  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  the  reigns  of  Bicliard  II.,  Henry  IV,  and 
Henry  V.  He  was  a cruel  persecutor  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Wickliff,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  procuring  the  act,  “De  liicretico  Combu- 
rendo.”  n.  1353;  d.  1413. 

Asaph,  ai'-saf,  a Hebrew  musician  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  contemporary  with  David,  and  the  com- 
poser of  several  of  the  psalms. 

Ascn,  Peter  Van,  ash,  an  artist  of  Delft,  in 
Holland,  who  excelled  in  small  landscapes;  his 
works  of  this  description  being  much  esteemed, 
lie  was  remarkable  for  his  filial  piety,  and 
greatly  neglected  his  profession  in  order  to  give 
attention  to  his  aged  and  sick  parents,  u.  1003. 
—His  father,  John  Van  Asch,  was  a portrait 
painter,  and  lived  in  the  16th  century. 

Ascham,  Roger,  as'-kam,  a learned  English 
writer,  on  whom,  in  1545,  Henry  VIII.  settled 
a pension  of  £10  a year.  About  the  same  time 
he  was  appointed  classical  tutor  to  Lady, 
afterwards  Queen,  Elizabeth,  and  after  being 
thus  honourably  employed  two  years,  he  re- 
turned to  Cambridge,  where  lie  had  been 
before  teacher  of  Greek,  and  had  a pension  set- 
tled upon  him  by  King  Edward  V I.,  at  the  same 
time  filling  the  office  of  public  orator  with 
great  reputation.  In  1550  he  attended  Sir 
Richard  Morysine  in  his  embassy  to  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.,  and  remained  in  Germany 
three  years.  He  was  now  appointed  Latin 
secretary  to  King  Edward,  but  on  the  death  of 
that  prince  he  lost  his  place  and  pension. 
Afterwards  he  was  made  Latin  secretary  to 
Queen  Mary,  and  was  employed  by  Cardinal 
Pole.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he 
continued  in  his  office  of  secretary,  and  became 
her  private  tutor  in  the  learned  languages.  The 
only  preferment  he  obtained  was  aprebendal  stall 
in  the  cathedral  of  York.  n.  at  Kirby-Vv  iskc, 
near  Northallerton,  1515;  d.  in  London,  1568. — 
His  most  esteemed  work  is  entitled  “ The 
Schoolmaster,”  of  which  an  excellent  edition  by 
Mr.  Upton  appeared  in  1711 ; his  Latin  epistles 
have  been  frequently  printed,  and  are  admired 
as  elegant  compositions.  Ilis  works  were  printed 
entire,  in  1 vol.  4to,  in  1761. 

Ascham,  Anthony,  an  author  and  diplomatist, 
of  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.  lie  at  first  attached  himself 
to  the  Presbyterian  party  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  between  Charles  and  the  Parliament, 
but  subsequently  joined  the  Independents.  He 
was  appointed  tutor  of  James,  duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  II.,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  imbued  that  prince  with  his  own  principles. 
The  Bump  Parliament  sent  Ascham  as  Eng- 
lish resident  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  some  English  royalists  on  the  6th 
of  June,  1650,  in  his  own  house,  for  which 
crime  one  of  the  perpetrators,  named  Sparks, 
was  executed. 

Ascunon,  asli'-dod , the  name  of  several 
princes  of  Armenia,  of  the  family  or  tribe  of  the 
Bagratides,  who  were  of  Jewish  extraction, 
and  whose  descendants  still  exist  in  Russia.  1 lie 
first  of  the  name  obtained  the  government  ot 
Armenia  in  0S5,  and  it  continued  in  the  family 
till  about  1043,  when  they  finally  lost  it  in  the 
time  of  Asclidod  IV. 

Ascbepiades,  as'-JcIcpc-a'-dccs,  the  name 
borne  by  a number  of  Greek  physicians,  the  most 
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famous  of  whom  was  called  Prusiensis,  after  his 
birthplace,  Prusia,  in  Bithynia,  and  who  enjoyed 
a great  reputation  and  extensive  practice.  His 
skill  was  held  in  high  esteem,  and  it  is  stated 
that  such  was  his  own  confidence  in  it,  that  lie 
laid  a wager  with  fortune  that  he  would  forfeit 
all  his  fame  if  ever  he  was  attacked  by  disease : 
it  is  added  that  he  won  the  wager,  for,  after 
living  to  a great  age,  he  was  killed  accidentally, 
never  having  suffered  from  sickness  of  any  sort. 
— There  were  also  some  poets,  philosophers,  Ac., 
of  the  name,  but  of  whom  very  little  is  known. 

Ascbepiodobds,  as-kle'-pe-o-dor'-us,  an 
Athenian  artist,  who  was  the  contemporary, 
and  as  some  thought  the  equal,  of  Apelles,  by 
whom  his  works  were  much  admired. 

Asclepiodotus,  as-kle'-pe-o-do'-tus,  a Greek 
of  Alexandria,  who  was  distinguished  as  a phi- 
losopher of  the  New  Platonic  School,  and  was 
also  eminent  as  a physician,  chemist,  and  bo- 
tanist. He  was  a disciple  of  Proclus,  and 
deservedly  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  skill 
iD  physic.  Lived  450  a.d. 

Asconius,  Quintus  Pedianus,  as-kon'-e-v x, 
an  eminent  grammarian,  born  at  Padua,  who 
taught  eloquence  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Tibe- 
rius, had  both  Livy  and  Quintilian  as  pupils, 
and  was  the  friend  of  Virgil.  He  is  believed  to 
have  died  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  at  the  age  of  75. 

Asdbubal,  as'-dru-bul,  a brother  of  Hannibal, 
defeated  and  killed  by  the  Romans,  207  b.c. 

Aselli,  Caspar,  as-el'-le,  an  eminent  Italian 
surgeon,  who  discovered  the  system  of  the  lacteal 
vessels,  by  means  of  which  the  nourishment 
taken  into  the  system  is,  after  digestion,  distri- 
buted to  the  various  portions  of  the  body.  11c 
taught  anatomy  and  surgery  at  Pavia,  and  was 
chief  surgeon  of  the  Italian  army.  b.  at  Cremona 
about  1581 ; d.  at  Milan  in  his  45th  year,  and, 
though  so  young,  already  famous  over  Europe. 

Aspeld,  Bid  al  d’,  das' -fold,  the  name  of  three 
brothers— A lexis,  Benoit,  and  Claude  Francois— 
the  sons  of  the  Swedish  minister  at  the  court  of 
Louis  X IV.  of  France,  who  all  rose  to  high  rank 
in  the  French  army  and  were  ennobled  for  their 
services.  The  defence  of  Bonn,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Alexis,  is  one  of  the  most  obstinate 
and  skilful  on  record.  The  youngest  brother, 
Claude  Francois,  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
on  the  latter’s  death,  and  had  the  honour  of 

measuring  his  strength,  not  unsuccessfully,  with 

the  great  Prince  Eugene.  _ 

Asgilb,  John,  as-gil,  a miscellaneous  and 
political  writer  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  17th 
and  beginning  of  the  18tli  century,  and  acquired 
an  odd  sort  of  notoriety.  He  was  bred  a lawyer, 
attained  considerable  reputation  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  acquired  a large  fortune,  which  lie 
invested  in  an  estate  in  Ireland;  having  taken 
to  politics  and  become  a member  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  he  got  into  trouble  by  his  writings, 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet  prison,  and,  though 
ordered  by  Parliament  to  be  released,  one  of  lus 
books,  an  absurd  essay  on  the  possibility  of  man 
passing  into  eternal  hfc  without  tasting  of  death, 
having  been  declared  blasphemous  and  profane, 
he  was  expelled  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1707,  and  the  book  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  tin 
common  hangman.  In  the  meantime,  he  got 
into  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  was  again 
commit  ted  to  prison,  where  he  died  in  1738.  1 1 c 
continued  to  transact  professional  business  and 
to  write  pamphlets  during  the  whole  period  of 
his  imprisonment,  wliich  lasted  for  nearly  3Q 
years, 
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Asgill,  Sir  Charles,  the  son  of  a wealthy 
citizen  of  London,  entered  the  army  when  young, 
and  after  serving  through  a considerable  portion 
of  the  first  American  War,  was  taken  with  the 
rest  of  Cornwallis’s  army  at  York  Town,  in 
Virginia.  A party  of  American  royalists  having, 
without  authority,  hanged  a Captain  II  uddy  of 
the  American  army,  and  the  English  having  re- 
fused to  give  up  the  leader  of  the  party,  Wash- 
ington determined  to  retaliate  upon  one  of  the 
officers  in  his  hands,  and  ordered  lots  to  he  cast 
among  the  unconditional  prisoners.  The  lot  fell 
on  Asgill,  then  only  1!),  although  not  an  uncondi- 
tional prisoner,  and  he  was  sent  to  head-quarters 
at  Philadelphia  to  suffer  for  an  offence  with 
which  he  had  nothing  to  do.  Washington  was 
disinclined  to  make  a sacrifice  of  Asgill,  and  a 
delay  occurred  which  gave  time  for  his  mother 
to  make  an  appeal  to  Marie  Antoinette,  the 
Queen  of  Prance,  who  interceded  with  the 
American  government,  and  obtained  the  young 
officer’s  release,  who  then  returned  to  Europe, 
and  personally  thanked  her  Majesty  for  saving 
his  life.  He  subsequently  served  in  the  Duke 
of  York’s  expedition  into  Flanders  in  1793 ; was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1795;  and  in  1814 
was  made  a general,  having  in  the  interval  seen 
service  in  various  quarters,  and  always  ac- 
quitted himself  with  credit.  He  succeeded  to 
the  baronetcy  in  1783,  about  which  time  he  mar- 
ried, but,  having  no  children,  the  title  became 
extinct  at  his  death  in  1823. 


Asn,  John,  LL.D.,  ash,  author  of  a grammar 
and  dictionary  of  the  English  language,  was  born 
in  the  county  of  Dorset,  was  a minister  of  the 
Baptist  denomination,  and  was  ordained  to  the 
congregation  of  that  body  at  Pershore,  where 
he  continued  till  his  death  in  1779.  n.  1724. 

Ash,  John,  M.D.,  an  eminent  physician  of  the 
ISth  century,  who,  having  been  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  commenced  practice  in 
; Birmingham,  where  he  soon  attained  a pro- 
: minent  position  in  his  profession.  He  after- 
' wards  removed  to  London,  and  devoted  much 
: attention  to  the  analysis  of  the  various  mineral 
' waters  of  Europe,  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
' tioiis  into  which  were  published.  He  delivered 
1 the  Harveian  oration  in  1790,  and  was  on  terms 
< of  intimacy  with  Reynolds,  Boswell,  Windham, 

I Dr.  Burney,  and  other  eminent  men  of  the  time, 
a club  of  whom,  under  Dr.  Ash’s  presidency,  met 
at  the  Blenheim  Tavern,  Bond  Street,  b.  1723 ; 
D.  1798. 


Ashburnham,  John,  asli-hurn'-am,  a staunch 
■ supporter  of  Charles  I.,  and  the, only  attendant, 
with  the  exception  of  Doctor  Hudson,  of  that 
unfortunate  monarch  on  his  journey,  in  Anri], 
1(116,  from  Oxford  to  Newark,  where  the  Scots 
army  was  lying,  n.  1603;  d.  1671.— This  indi- 
vidual passed  through  many  vicissitudes,  yet 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  repurchase 
the  family  estates,  which  his  father  had  squan- 
dered in  dissipation.  His  grandson  was  made 
a peer  in  the  time  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  the  carls  of  Ashburnham  are  now  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  estates  winch  were  recovered 
by  him. 

Ashburton,  Alexander  Baring,  Baron,  ash- 
bur1 -ton,  the  second  son  of  Sir  Francis  Baring, 
Bart.,  a London  merchant  of  considerable  wealth. 
In  1810,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  lie  became 
the  head  of  the  firm  of  Baring  Brothers  and 
Co.,  and  in  1812  was  elec  ted  a member  of  Par- 
liament lor  Taunton.  In  1834  he  became  a 
member  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  cabinet,  as  president 


of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  master  of  the  Mint, 
and  was  created  Baron  Ashburton.  In  1841  he 
proceeded  to  America,  and  amicably  settled  the 
Oregon  boundary  question  with  theUnited  States, 
and  which  settlemcntis  known  by  the  nameof  the 
“Ashburton  Treaty.”  He  continued  to  support 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  House  of  Lords  until  that 
statesman  brought  forward  his  measure  for  re- 
pealing the  corn  laws.  To  this  measure  Ashbur- 
ton gave  a decided  opposition,  and  after  it  had 
passed  into  law,  he  intermeddled  very  little  with 
politics,  b.  1774;  d.  1843. 

Ashby,  Sir  John,  ash1 -by,  a British  admiral  of 
the  time  of  William  III.,  who,  in  the  Defiance, 
led  the  van  of  Admiral  Herbert’s  squadron  in 
the  battle  of  Bantry  Bay  in  1689,  for  his  con- 
duct in  which  action  he  was  knighted  and  pre- 
sented by  the  king  with  a gold  watch  set  with 
diamonds.  He  subsequently  took  part  in  the 
engagement  fought  by  the  combined  fleets  of 
England  and  Holland,  under  Lord  Torrington, 
and  that  of  France,  between  Cherbourg  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1690,  but 
was  acquitted  of  all  blame  as  to  the  unfortunate 
result  of  the  affair.  After  aiding  Marlborough 
in  capturing  Cork  and  Kinsale  from  the  ad- 
herents of  King  James,  Ashby  commanded  a 
division  in  the  great  battle  of  La  Hogue  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1692,  but  being  unable  to  get  into 
action  till  near  the  close  of  the  engagement, 
the  pursuit  of  the  defeated  fleet  mainly  fell  to 
his  share.  As  several  of  the  French  ships 
escaped  to  St.  Malo  by  running  through  the 
“ Race  of  Alderney,”  where  it  was  deemed  inex- 
pedient to  follow  them,  a Parliamentary  inquiry 
took  place ; Ashby,  however,  was  again  exoner- 
ated—indeed,  was  complimented  by  the  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  continued  in 
commission  till  his  death  in  July,  1693,  at  which 
moment  Iris  flag  was  flying  on  board  the  Ports- 
mouth. b.  1642. 

AsnE,  Andrew,  ash,  a celebrated  flute-player, 
was  born  at  Lisburn,  Antrim,  in  1759,  and 
attained  to  high  proficiency  on  his  favourite 
instrument.  He  was  engaged  at  the  leading 
theatres  and  musical  entertainments  of  the  day, 
was  director  of  the  Bath  concerts  for  several 
years,  and  finally  retired  to  Dublin,  where  he 
died  in  1838.  His  wife  was  a favourite  vocalist, 
and  all  their  family  were  distinguished  for  their 
musical  talent. 

Ashfield,  Edmund,  ash' -field,  excelled  as 
a painter  of  portraits  in  crayon.  He  was  the 
pupil  of  Michael  Wright  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.;  and  the  instructor  of  Luttrel,  who  ulti- 
mately became  superior  to  his  master. 

AsnLEY,  Robert,  dsh'-lai,  a poet  and  general 
writer  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  was  born  at  Damerliam,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Wells,  Dorset,  and  Hants,  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the 
members  of  the  Middle  Temple,  but  did  not 
long  follow  the  legal  profession,  preferring  to 
devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  His  prin- 
cipal works,  however,  are  translations  from  the  - 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life  he  lived  in  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  is  buried  in  the  Temple  Church.  Ilis  family 
was  of  knightly  rank,  and  from  his  elder  brother, 
Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  the  Earls  of  Shaftesbury  are 
descended  on  the  female  side.  d.  1641. 

Ashmun,  Jehudi,  ash' -man,  a native  of  Cham- 
plain, New  York,  where  he  was  born  in  1794,  and 
after  being  professor  of  theology  at  Bangor, 
Maine,  was  appointed  agent  of  the  American 
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Colonisation  Society,  anil  in  that  capacity  greatly 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  negro  colony 
of  Liberia.  His  health  having  greatly  suffered 
by  his  prolonged  residence  in  Africa,  he  returned 
to  America  to  recruit  it,  but  died  shortly  after 
his  arrival,  August  28th,  1828. 

AsnuoLE,  Elias,  itsh'-molc,  an  eminent  anti* 
quary,  who,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War, 
went  to  Oxford  and  entered  Erasenose  College, 
lie  was  for  some  time  in  the  royal  army,  but 
when  the  king’s  affairs  were  ruined,  he  settled 
in  London,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  astrology.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.  he  was  appointed  Windsor  herald,  and 
became  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Itoyal 
Society  in  the  year  1601,  a short  time  after 
he  had  been  called  to  the  bar.  In  1672  he 
presented  his  “ History  of  the  Order  of  the 
Carter  ” to  the  lung,  who  rewarded  him  with 
£100.  In  1633  he  presented  the  university  of 
Oxford  with  his  collection  of  curiosities,  which 
gift  was  augmented  at  his  death  by  the  bequest 
of  his  MSS.  and’.library.  n.  at  Lichfield,  1017; 
i).  in  London,  1692.— He  left  a number  of  MSS., 
some  of  which  were  published  ; viz.,  “ The 
Antiquities  of  Berkshire;"  “Miscellanies  on 
several  Curious  Subjects;”  and  “Memoirs  of 
his  own  Life." 

Ashworth,  Caleb,  D.D. , ash' -mirth, Vf  as  the  son 
of  Richard  Ashworth,  pastor  of  a congregation  of 
Baptists  at  Cloughficld,  Rosendale,  Lancashire, 
where  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  in 
1775.  He  wras  educated  for  the  ministry  under 
Dr.  Doddridge  at  Northampton,  and  succeeded 
that  celebrated  divine  in  the  direction  of  the 
institution  established  by  the  Baptists  for  train- 
ing ministers  of  their  denomination,  an  office 
which  he  held  for  twenty-three  years,  and 
trought  up  several  men  who  were  afterwards 
eminent  as  preachers  and  writers  on  theology. 
Dr.  Ashworth  was  likewise  minister  of  a con- 
gregation at  Davcntry,  published  several  ser- 
mons, one  of  which  was  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Isaac  Watts,  and  was  the  author  of  a Hebrew 
grammar  and  an  introduction  to  the  knowledge 
of  Plane  Trigonometry,  n.  1775. 

Asinius,  as-e-ne-us,  Pollio,  a Roman  who  took 
an  active  part  in  the  dissensions  and  wars  which 
preceded  the  fall  of  the  republic,  both  in  the  field 
and  in  the  forum.  He  was  sprung  from  a pro- 
vincial family  of  equestrian  rank,  received  an 
excellent  education,  and  became  noted  for  his 
oratorical  powers  at  an  early  age ; having,  before 
lie  had  numbered  the  years  which  entitled  him  to 
sue  for  public  offices,  delivered  many  orations  on 
national  questions  of  importance.  When  22,  he 
impeached  Cato  for  having,  when  tribune, used 
undue  influence  to  procure  the  re-election  of 
Pompcy  and  Crassus  to  the  consulship.  In  the 
subsequent  wars  between  Pompey  and  Cocsar, 
he  took  the  part  of  the  latter,  was  present  at 
the  passage  of  the  Rubicon,  and  was  by 
Osar  intrusted  with  numerous  commands  and 
public  offices.  After  the  memorable  “ides  of 
March,”  at  which  time  lie  was  propraetor  in 
further  .Spain,  where  he  was  defeated  by  Sextus 
Pompey,  and  the  rise  of  the  Triumvirs  into 
power,  he  hesitated  as  to  his  course  of  action, 
but  ultimately  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Tri- 
umvirate, especially  attaching  himself  to  An- 
tony. On  being  appointed  consul  in  40  me.  ho 
gave  up  Quinlius,  his  father-in-law,  to  proscrip- 
tion. Along  with  Maiccnas,  Pollio  was  a prin- 
cipal arbiter  of  peace  in  the  conference  at 
Brundusium,  and  accompanied  the  reconciled 
Oi 
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Triumvirs  to  Rome,  where  lie  was  installed  in 
the  consulship.  In  the  year  39  b.c.,  after  the 
meeting  between  young  Pompey  and  the  Trium- 
virs at  Misenum,  Asinius  went  into  Illyria 
and  Dalmatia  as  Antony's  lieutenant,  and  for 
his  victories  over  the  Parthians  obtained  a tri- 
umph, though  the  subjugation  of  those  tribes 
was  not  effected  till  the  lieutenants  of  Augustus 
completed  what  Pollio  had  begun.  When  the 
final  breach  between  Octavianus  and  Antony 
became  inevitable,  lie  separated  himself  from 
the  party  of  the  latter,  whose  conduct  had  ren- 
dered desperate  the  fortunes  both  of  himself 
and  his  adherents.  Pollio  did  not,  however,  join 
the  opposite  faction ; and  when  asked  by  Octa- 
vianus to  accompany  him  to  Actium,  he  made 
the  honourable  reply : “ My  services  to  Antony 
have  been  too  great,  and  his  favours  to  me  too 
many,  for  me  to  take  part  against  him.  I 
withdraw  from  the  contest,  and  submit  to  the 
will  of  the  conqueror."  After  the  triumph  of 
Octavianus,  Pollio  ceased  to  take  part  in  public 
affairs,  except  in  discharge  of  his  forensic  duties 
as  an  advocate ; and  died  at  his  Tusculan  villa  in 
the  year  4 a.d.  His  character,  which  is  unim- 
peached,  and  his  talents,  which  were  great, 
procured  him  at  least  outward  respect  from 
Octavianus,  who,  under  the  title  of  Augustus, 
was  supreme  after  Antony’s  death ; but  they 
were  never  friends.  Asinius  wrote  a variety  of 
works,  consisting  of  tragedies,  poems,  epi- 
grams, orations,"  and  declamations,  besides  a 
history  of  the  civil  wars  of  Cirsar  and  Pompey 
in  sixteen  books,  all  of  which  have  perished. 
He  left  an  enduring  monument,  however,  in  the 
Aventine  library,  which  he  built  on  the  site  of 
the  hall  near  the  Temple  of  Liberty  with  a part 
of  the  wealth  he  had  acquired  in  Dalmatia. 
Asinius  was  the  severe  critic  of  Cicero,  Sallust, 
Livy,  and  even  of  C;csar,  whom  he  charges  with 
carelessness  in  the  composition  of  the  Com- 
mentaries, though  his  own  style  was  thought  by 
his  contemporaries  to  be  open  to  still  graver 
charges  than  those  of  the  authors  he  condemned. 
It  is  a good  feature  in  his  character,  that  he  was 
generally  the  friend  and  protector  of  the  op- 
pressed; and  that  he  had  patronised  and  en- 
couraged both  Virgil  and  Horace  before  either 
Augustus  or  Maecenas  had  noticed  them.— His 
son,  A.  Gallus  Saloninus,  after  filling  a variety 
of  offices  under  Augustus,  was  arrested  in  30 
A.n.  by  order  of  Tiberius  while  dining  with 
that  emperor  at  Capraea,  sent  to  a solitary  cell, 
and  confined  there  till  death  from  starvation 
released  him  three  years  afterwards.  Gallus  was 
the  husband  of  Vipsania  Agrippina,  and  by  her 
he  had  several  sons,  three  of  whom  attained  to 
consular  rank.  He  was  the  author  of  some 
epigrams,  and  of  a treatise  in  which  he  com- 
pared his  father  and  Cicero,  giving  the  palm  of 
excellence  to  the  former,  which,  in  a son,  was 
not  unnatural. 

Askew,  Anne,  <is'-ht,  an  accomplished  English 
lady,  daughter  of  Sir  AVillianj  Askew,  of  Kelsey, 
in  Lincolnshire.  She  was  married,  when  young, 
to  one  Mr.  Kymc,  much  against  her  inclination, 
and  on  account  of  harsh  treatment  received 
from  him,  went  to  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  to 
sue  for  a separation,  where  much  attention  was 
paid  her  by  those  ladies  who  were  attached  to 
the  Reformation.  In  consequence  of  this  she 
was  arrested,  and  having  confessed  her  religious 
principles,  was  committed  to  Newgate.  She 
was  first  racked  with  savage  cruelty  in  the 
Tower,  and  then  burnt  in  Smithficld,  ».  1520; 
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1. 1. 1546.  From  her  letters  and  other  pieces  pub- 
i-  shed  by  Foxe  and  Strype,  it  appears  that  she 
./as  an  accomplished  as  well  as  a pious  woman. 

Askew,  James,  wasthe  author  of  a heroic  poem 
ai  blank  verse,  commemorative  of  the  defeat  of 
: i3  Spanish  armada,  and  entitled  “ Elizabctha 
riumphans,”  which  was  published  in  4to  in  the 
: ear  1580.  Of  his  personal  history  nothing  is 
nown. 

Askew,  Anthony,  son  of  Dr.  Adam  Askew,  a 
hysieian  of  repute  at  Newcastle,  was  educated 
>r  his  father’s  profession,  which  he  practised 
or  some  years  in  Queen’s-square,  London,  but 
ever  attained  to  any  reputation  in  it.  His  dis- 
nction  arises  from  his  learning  and  the  fine 
brary  which  he  collected,  the  catalogue  of 
1 hich,  the  Bibliotheca  Askewiana,  is  well  known 
) book  collectors.  He  was,  if  not  the  founder, 

. great  promoter  of  the  bibliomania  which  took 

• s rise  about  his  time ; and  his  library,  which 
as  rich  in  rare  and  fine-paper  copies  of  valu- 
)le  books  and  manuscripts,  some  of  which  he 
opt  in  glass  cases  and  never  allowed  to  be 
mched,  was  sold  by  auction  after  his  death,  the 
de  continuing  for  twenty-one  days,  and  pro- 

: icing  upwards  of  £5000,  exclusive  of  a large 
Election  of  MSS.,  which  were  subsequently 
•Id  separately.  Books  from  Dr.  Askew’s  col- 
. etion  are  to  be  found  in  most  important  libra- 
es  in  the  kingdom,  and  are  held  in  high  esti- 
. ation.  n.  at  Kendal,  Westmoreland,  in  1722 ; 
in  London,  1774, 

Aswai,  as'-mai,  a celebrated  Arabian  scholar 
id  author  who  flourished  in  the  golden  age  of 
ohammedan  literature  under  the  Abbasside 
nasty  at  Bagdad.  Al-Asmai  composed  a great 
r .riety  of  works,  but  the  one  by  which  he  is 
s 'st  known  is  the  famous  “ Romance  of  Antar,” 
which  he  was  the  author  or  compiler,  which 

• s still  a high  reputation  in  the  East,  and  of 
nich  Sir  W.  Jones  says  that  “it  contains 
c-  erything;  is  lofty,  varied,  and  eloquent  in 
: mposition,  and  deserves  to  be  ranked  among 
. e most  finished  epics.’’  The  period  of  the  poem 

the  time  anterior  to  Mohammed,  and  the 
. Miners,  customs,  and  usages  of  the  Arab 
bes — their  wars,  forays,  feastings,  single 
mbats,  courtesy,  chivalry,  and  generosity— are 
themes,  which  are  all  described  with  a fine 
'tiness  of  language,  and  minuteness  of  detail 
aroughly  Homeric,  and  entitle  its  author  (or 
: thors)  to  take  rank  with  the  marvellous  old 
ind  Grecian.  Lived  about  790. 

AsxtONiEus,  or  Asamomeus,  a Lcvite,  who  was 
e founder  of  the  Asmonaean  family,  or  family 
the  Maccabees,  which  ruled  over  Judea  from 
6 b.c.  to  37.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
?t  after  the  time  of  Alexander  (he  Great, 
le  name  means  a “ rich  man  ” or  “ prince.” 
Aspasia,  ds-pai'-se-a,  a Grecian  courtesan, 
lebrated  for  her  beauty  and  her  talents.  She 

• .s  so  eminent  for  her  skill  in  philosophy  and 
etoric,  that  the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  in- 
iding  even  Socrates,  did  not  scruple  to  visit 
r house.  Pericles  having  divorced  his  wife, 
irried  Aspasia.  b.  at  Miletus.  Lived  in  the 
l century  b.c. 

Vspf.e,  John  (or  Hans),  as’ -pair,  a Swiss  artist, 
io  was  so  good  at  painting  portraits  as  to  be 
Jmed  little  inferior  to  Holbein,  b.  at  Zurich 
1499;  died  poor  in  1571. 

^spebtini,  Amico,  iis-pair-te'-ne,  an  eminent 
itorical  painter  of  Bologna,  who  painted  many 
e pictures  for  the  cathedral  of  San  Martino, 
his  native  city,  as  well  as  many  paintings  in 
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tresco,  which  he  executed  on  the  facades  of 
many  of  the  Bolognese  palaces.  He  is  said  to. 
have  been  able  to  use  both  hands  with  equal 
facility,  b.  MSG;  d.  1552. 

Asp  in  wall,  Williain.as'-jMiz-iuaZZ, an  American 
physician,  who,  after  taking  his  degree  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1764,  graduated  in  medicine  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1768,  and  subsequently  became  a 
surgeon  in  the  revolutionary  army  during  the 
war  of  independence.  He  was  distinguished  for 
his  success  in  inoculation,  for  the  warmth  with 
which  he  adopted  and  advocated  vaccination, 
and  for  the  many  small-pox  hospitals  which  he 
established  in  America,  n.  at  Brookline  Mass 
in  1743;  d.  1823. 

Assaeotti,  Ottavio  Giovanni  Battista,  a'-sa- 
rot-te,  an  ecclesiastic,  who  first  instituted 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Italy,  b at 
Genoa,  1753;  d.  1829. 

Asselyn,  John,  as-scl'-in,  a Flemish  land- 
scape painter,  who  made  Claude  Lorraine  his 
model  in  landscape,  and  Bamboccio  in  other 
respects.  He  was  nicknamed  Crabbetje  from  a 
crook  in  his  hand  and  fingers,  which  gave  his 
hold  of  the  pallet  an  awkward  air.  lie  is  bright 
and  clear  in  Iris  colouring,  firm  in  his  touch,  and 
his  figures  are  well  drawn  and  judiciously  grouped. 
His  pictures  have  always  been  held  in  high 
esteem,  which  they  merit,  b.  at  Diepen 
1610;  d.  at  Amsterdam  1660. 

.Asser,  or  Asserius  Men-eveysis,  tis'-er, 
bishop  of  Sherborne,  was  a native  of  Wales,  and 
a monk  of  St.  David’s.  It  is  said  that  it  was  in 
accordance  with  his  advice  that  Alfred  contri- 
buted so  greatly  to  the  foundation  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  (See  Alfred).  In  gratitude 
to  that  prime,  by  whom  he  was  created  a 
bishop,  Asser  wrote  his  life,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Wise,  at  Oxford,  in  1722.  d.  about  910. 

Asseeeto,  Giovacehino,  ds-ai-rai' -to,  a Ge- 
noese artist,  the  pupil  of  Andrea  Ansaldi, 
under  whom  he  made  so  much  progress  that 
when  only  16  years  of  age,  he  executed  a pic- 
ture of  St.  Anthony’s  Temptation  for  the 
monks  of  the  order ; and  subsequently  painted 
many  altar-pieces  for  religious  houses  in  Genoa. 
b.  1600  ; d.  1649.— His  son  Giuseppe  painted  in 
the  same  style  and  line  of  art  as  his  father,  but 
died  young. 

Asshur,  u-shur,  a “step”  or  “pace,”  the 
second  son  of  Shem,  and  the  founder  of  the 
Assyrian  empire. 

Ast,  Georg  Anton  Friedrich,  oust,  a distin- 
guishedGerman  scholar, and  professor  of  ancient 
literature  at  Landshut  and  Munich.  Ho  wrote 
numerous  works  on  philosophy  and  philology, 
and  edited  an  edition  of  the  Dialogues  of  Plato. 
b.  1778;  d.  1841. 

Asia,  Andrea  dell’,  asta,  a Neapolitan  who, 
after  studying  the  best  masters  at  Home,  espe- 
cially Raphael,  returned  to  his  native  city,  where 
he  acquired  great  fame  as  a painter  of  religious 
subjects,  b.  1683 ; d.  1721. 

Astbury,  J.,  dst’-bur-e.  The  early  history  of 
this  individual  is  quite  unknown;  but,  by 
feigning  weakness  of  intellect,  he  got  himself 
introduced  to  the  potteries  of  the  Messrs. 
Elers,  at  Bradwcll,  near  Burslcm,  and  thus 
obtained  many  of  their  secrets  in  the  art  of 
making  pottery.  He  subsequently  established 
himself  at  Shelton,  where  lie  was  the  first  to 
make  use  of  Bideford  pipe-clay  for  lining  culi- 
nary vessels.  He  made  many  other  improve- 
ments in  his  art,  and  realized  a considerable 
fortune,  b.  about  1630;  d.  1743. 
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Astp.lt,,  Mary,  as' -tel,  the  daughter  of  a 
merchant  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  became  dis- 
tinguished for  the  efforts  she  made  to  improve 
the  social  and  intellectual  condition  ot  the 
female  sex.  With  this  view,  she  published 
several  works,  the  first  of  which  was  entitled 
“ A Serious  Proposal  to  the  Ladies  for  the 
Advancement  of  their  great  Interests,”  which 
was  issued  in  two  parts,  but  printed  as  a whole 
in  1097.  She  subsequently  published  “ Letters 
concerning  the  Love  of  God;”  a “Defence  ot 
the  Female  Sex;”  “Reflections  on  Marriage, 
and  some  others.  She  was  a firm,  but  not 
bigoted,  adherent  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  was  held  in  high  regard  by  many  divines 
and  other  eminent  persons  of  her  time;  one 
biographer  saving  that  she  had  “ a piercing  wit, 
a solid  judgment,  a tenacious  memory,’  and 
that  she  was  “ a great  ornament  to  her  sex  and 
country.”  She  was  born  at  Newcastle  m lb68, 
whence  she  removed,  when  20  years  of  age,  to 
London,  where  and  in  the  vicinity  she  subse- 
quently lived.  Her  death  took  place  m May, 
1731  • she  was  buried  in  Chelsea  churchyard. 

Asteh,  ass' -ter,  a dexterous  archer  of  Amphi- 
polis,  who  offered  his  services  to  Philip,  lung  ot 
Macedonia.  Upon  being  slighted,  he  letncd 
into  the  city  which  Philip  was  besieging,  and 
aimed  an  arrow,  on  which  was  written,  1*  or 
Philip’s  right  eye.”  It  struck  the  king’s  eye, 
and  put  it  out;  and  Philip,  to  return  the 
pleasantry,  threw  back  the  same  arrow,  with 
these  words,  “If  Philip  takes  the  town  Aster 
shall  be  hanged.”  The  conqueror  kept  lus 

Astle,  Thomas,  as -tel,  an  English  antiquary, 
the  son  of  a farmer  in  Staffordshire,  who  in 
1770  was  appointed  to  manage  the  printing  or 
the  ancient  records  of  parliament.  In  1775 he 
became  chief  clerk  in  the  Record  Office  m the 
Tower  and  on  the  decease  of  Sir  John  Shelley, 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  records, 
p 1803.— Many  papers  by  him  are  m the 
volumes  of  the  “ Archscologia ;”  besides  which 
he  wrote  “The  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing 
as  well  Hieroglyphic  as  Elementary,  first  printed 
in  1784,  4to,  and  again  in  1803.  . 

Astley,  John,  ast'-lai,  a portrait  painter, 
who  was  born  at  Worn,  Shropshire,  early  m , 
the  18th  century.  lie  was  not  distntg . jshea  j 
for  his  works,  but  was  eminently  so  for  bis  good  j 
fortune.  In  early  life  he  was  extremely  poor,  , 
so  much  so,  that  he  once,  while  a fellow , 
student  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds  at  Rome,  had  to  make  , 
a back  to  his  waistcoat  out  ot  one  of  Ins  own  j 
sketches.  After  returning  to  England,  how- 
ever, he  tried  his  fortunes  in  Dublin,  and  was 
so  successful  that  in  three  years  he  saved  3000L 
lie  then  returned  to  London,  and  oh  his  way 
captivated  a wealthy  widow  named  Daniel,  who 
married  him,  and  not  only  left  him  her  own  per- 
sonal property,  but  the  reversion  ot  an  estate 
worth  50 Ml.  a year  in  the  event  of  her  daughter  s 
death  This  occurred  shortly  afterwards,  and 
Astley  obtained  possession  of  the  property.  He 
now  lived  a life  of  pleasure  for  several  yeais  but 
ultimatclv  married  a second  time,  and  died  in 
1787,  leaving  a son  and  daughter  by  lus  second 

WiAsTi.EY,  Philip,  the  founder  of  Astlcy’s  amphi- 
theatre, in  Lambeth,  London,  was  bred  a 
f.'iUnpt  maker  became  a soldier  in  the  loth 
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X Ins  discharge  began  his  career  as  an  eques- 
trian performer.  b.  at  N’sweastle-undtr-Lyne, 
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1742;  n.  in  Paris,  1814.— His  name  is  here  in- 
troduced more  on  account  of  the  well-known 
character  of  the  place  which  he  founded  and  to 
which  he  gave  his  name,  tlian  from  any  idea  of 
his  personal  merits. 

Aston,  Sir  Arthur,  ds'-ton,  a commander  in 
the  service  of  Charles  I.,  who  led  the  dra- 
goons at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  and  thrice 
defeated  the  Earl  of  Essex,  lie  was  successively 
governor  of  Reading  and  Oxford.  Having  the 
misfortune  to  break  his  leg,  he  was  obliged  to 
have  it  amputated.  After  the  execution  of  the 
king,  he  served  in  Ireland,  and  was  appointed 
governor  of  Drogheda,  on  the  taking  ot  which 
by  Cromwell,  he  had  his  brains  beaten  out  with 
his  wooden  leg.  u.  in  Fulham.  Lived  in  the 
17th  century. 

Aston,  Anthony,  a person  who  gamed  con- 
siderable notoriety,  besides  some  reputation,  as 
an  actor  about  the  opening  of  the  18th  century, 
and  who  described  himself  as  having  played  (not 
on  the  stage,  but  in  actual  life),  the  parts  of 
“ gentleman,  lawyer,  poet,  actor,  soldier,  sailor, 
exciseman,  and  publican,”  not  merely  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  but  also  in  the  West  Indies 
and  America.  lie  was  the  author  of  a burlesque 
imitation  of  the  “Beggars’  Opera,”  called  the 
“ Fools’  Opera,”  and  a supplement  to  Colley 
Cibber’s  “ Lives  of  Famous  Actresses.” 

Astok,  John  Jacob,  a German  merchant,  who 
contrived  to  amass  one  of  the  largest  fortunes 
that  have  been  realised  in  America.  He  waB 
born  at  Wallendorf  in  1763,  and  in  1784  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  settling  at  New 
York,  where  he  carried  on  an  active  trade  m 
furs.  In  1809  he  set  on  foot  the  “ American 
Peltry  Company,”  establishing  a factory  or  trad- 
in0,  depot  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Colombia, 
which  was  called  Astoria,  after  its  founder.  He 
left  the  greater  part  of  his  colossal  fortune  to  es- 
tablish’ the  Astor  Library,  in  New  York,  wluch  is 
said  to  contain  100,000  vols.  d.  in  NewYork,  ls48. 

Atahualpa,  or  Atabalipa,  a! -ta-hoo  -a l- pa , 
the  last  of  the  incas  of  Peru.  His  father  dying 
in  1523,  he  became  king  of  Quito,  and  liisbrother 
Huasca’’  obtained  the  throne  of  Peru ; on  which 
awfir  b A<tc  but  between  them,  in  which  Iluas  ear 
was  defeated.  About  this  time  the  Spaniards, 
headed  by  Pizarro,  invaded  Peru,  where  they 
were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  king  and 
his  people,  in  return  for  which  they  treacher- 
ously held  Atahualpa  in  captivity.  The  inca 
I offered,  as  a ransom,  to  fill  a room  full  of  gold ; 
i put  after  the  Spaniards  had  received  the  trea- 
i Bure  they  caused  the  unhappy  monarch  to  be 
I strangled,  after  a mock  trial,  in  1533. 

AtaulpiIus,  at-awl'-fus,  a kinsman  of  Alarm, 
kin°-  of  the  Goths,  whom  he  succeeded  m 411 
!a,d.°  and  established  his  capital  at  Narbonnc 
He  had  taken  captive  Placidia,  the  sister  of  the 
emperor  lionorius,  and  married  her  in  spite  of 
her  brother’s  opposition.  11c  made  war  on  the 
Alans,  Vandals,  and  other  tribes,  and  entered 
into  alliance  with  the  Romans,  but  the  cowardice 
of  the  degenerate  sons  of  the  founders  ot  tno 
seven-hilled  city,  and  the  ascendancy  which 
Placidia  had  acquired  over  Ataulphus,  so  dis- 
gusted his  followers  that  they  revolted  and 
killed  him  at  Barcelona  in  415  a d. 

Atiianasio,  Pedro,  dt-a-na'-she  o,  a Spanisn 
historical  painter,  who  was  born  at  Granada  in 
1(!38  where  he  died  in  1083.  His  pencil,  was 
very  prolific,  and  his  pictures  not  devoid  of 
merit,  his  Conception  of  the  Virgin  being  gen*- 
rally  eonsidircd  his  mast«rpio»«. 
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Athanasius,  d-tha-nai'-she-us,  a native  of 
Alexandria,  who  distinguished  liimsclf  so  much 
at  the  council  of  Nice,  that,  on  the  death  of 
Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  he  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him.  He  had  been  greatly  opposed 
by  the  Arians  before  his  consecration,  and  now 
their  efforts  against  him  were  redoubled,  as  lie 
refused  to  admit  their  leader  into  the  church. 
(See  Arius.)  They  raised  against  him  various 
accusations,  and  at  length  procured  his  banish- 
ment. On  the  death  of  the  emperor  he  returned 
to  Alexandria,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
joy.  When  Constantine  came  to  the  throne,  his 
memies  again  prevailed;  on  which  he  fled  to 
.Rome,  where  Pope  Julius  espoused  his  cause, 
md  caused  him  to  be  reinstated  in  his  bishopric. 
At  the  end  of  the  emperor  Julian’s  reign,  he  was 
driven  into  exile  again  ; but  on  the  accession  of 
Jovian,  he  was  restored,  and  the  Nicene  creed 
vith  him.  d.  373. — The  creed  of  St.  Athanasius 
s supposed  to  have  been  compiled  by  an  African 
lishop  in  the  5th  century. 

Ata,  Hakiu-Ben,  d'-ta,  a famous  impostor 
vho  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Mchociy,  and 
rho  is  the  original  of  Moore’s  veiled  prophet  of 
vhorassan.  Atha  had  lost  an  eye,  and,  to  con- 
cal  the  defect,  ivore  a veil,  or  mask  of  gold, 
md  hence  was  named  Mokanna,  the  veil  or 
lelmet  wearer.  He  promulgated  the  doctrine 
ff  a succession  of  incarnations  of  the  Deity  in 
luman  form,  and  asserted  that  the  last  and 
•reatest  of  these  had  occurred  in  his  own  person, 
le  soon  gained  many  followers,  who  distin- 
guished themselves  by  wearing  white  garments, 
nd  established  himself  in  a castle  in  Transoxiana. 
lere  he  lived  some  time,  deceiving  his  adherents 
ato  the  belief  of  his  power  to  work  miracles  by 
•roducing  phenomena  which  they  could  not 
nderstand,  but  which  his  skill  in  chemistry 
nd  other  sciences  easily  enabled  him  to  do.  At 
'ngth  the  caliph  sent  an  army  against  him,  and 
tiding  that  he  could  no  longer  resist,  Mokanna 

0 soned  all  his  attendants,  and  then  threw 
lmsclt  into  a caldron  of  corrosive  liquid,  in 
rder  that,  by  the  total  destruction  of  his  body, 

. might  be  believed  that  he  had  been  super- 
aturally  removed  from  the  earth.  A lock  of 
is  hair,  however,  and  the  statements  of  women 
ho  had  escaped  destruction  with  the  rest  of  his 
itendants,  irustrated  his  object,  though  many 

1 his  followers  long  believed  that  he  had 
scendcd  to  heaven  and  would  revisit  the 
artn. 

Ata-Melik,  Ala-Lddin  A1  Jowaini  afruiov'" 
er?.an  statesman  and  lvs  orian.  who  flourished 
1 the  13th  century,  and  was  the  author  ot  a 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  the  World,"  giving 
n account  of  the  foundation  of  the  Mogul 
aapire  by  Genghis  Khan,  and  of  the  wars  of  the 
accessors  of  that  conqueror,  together  with  the 
istory  of  Persia,  Khorassan,  and  Mczenderan. 
ic  lived  at  the  court  of  the  governor  of  Kho- 
issan,  who  entrusted  the  government  to  him 
uring  his  own  absence  in  Persia,  and  accom- 
amed  the  sultan  Hulaku  in  an  expedition 
gainst  the  Ishmalians  or  Assassins,  the  library 
l whose  princes  was  given  up  to  Ata-Mclik,  and 


> lum  destroyed.  1 le  was  subsequently  governor 
t Bagdad,  and  did  much  to  improve  the  con- 
nion  ot  the  country,  especially  by  cutting  a 
' f™m  Euphrates  to  the  Mosque6  of 

m.nfrvthmC^y^rC1ndCnn^  1-ertil°  a trllct  Of 
won  W?k!1  had  Prev>ously  been  waste  and 
hth  l'no  Afill  admimstering  the  government 
nth  success  for  some  years,  he  was  accused 
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of  peculation,  condemned  to  pay  an  enormous 
fine,  scourged  naked  round  the  w'alls  of  Bagdad, 
and  thrown  into  prison,  where  ho  died  of  a 
disorder  of  the  brain  about  1232,  a.  d. 

Atheling,  Edgar,  alb! -e-ling,  son  of  Edward, 
and  grandson  of  Edmund  Ironside,  king  of 
England,  was  educated  by  Edward  the  Confessor, 
ms  great-uncle,  who  intended  him  for  his  suc- 
cessor. On  his  death,  however,  he  was  sup- 
planted by  Harold,  son  of  Earl  Godwin ; an  1 
the  success  of  William,  duke  of  Normandy  at 
Hastings  finally  debarred  him  from  the  throne 
He  subsequently  went  with  Baldwin  II.  to  the 
crusade,  and  on  his  return  was  honoured  by 
several  of  the  European  sovereigns  for  his 
valour,  d.  at  Malmesbury. 

At  heist  an,  dth'-el-stan,  king  of  England 
was  the  natural  son  of  Edward  the  Elder,  whom 
lie  succeeded  in  925.  He  obtained  a great  victory 
over  the  Danes  in  Northumberland,  after  which 
he  reigned  in  tranquillity.  He  greatly  encouraged 
commerce  by  conferring  the  title  of  thane  on 
every  merchant  who  had  made  three  voyages 
d.  911.  J ° 

Athenasus,  a-the-ne'-ns,  a Greek  grammarian 
who  wrote  a work  entitled  the  “ Table-talk  of 
the  Sophists,”  published  by  Casaubon  in  1057 
n.  at  Naucratis,  Egypt.  Lived  in  the  3rd 
century. 

Atiienton,  alh-ai'-ne-on,  the  loader,  in  concert 
with  Salvius,  a flute  player,  of  a servile  insur- 
rection in  Sicily,  about  101  n.c.  After  various 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  having  several  time3 
defeated  the  Roman  armies  sent  against  him. 
he  was  slain  in  single  combat  by  the  consul 
Manlius  Aquilius,  on  which  his  followers  were 
dispersed  and  the  insurrection  was  quelled. 

ATKYN3,  Sir  Robert,  lit' -kins,  the  snn  nf  Kit 


n Atkyns,  Sir  Robert,  at' -kins,  the  son  of  Sir 
Edward  Atkyns,  a baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
sprung  from  a family  which  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years  had  always  a member  filling  a 
high  judicial  position,  was  born  in  1621.  Ho 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  his 
lather's  house,  then  went  to  Baliol  College 
Oxford,  and  then  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
ot  the  law,  and  became  a member  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn  in  1633 ; was  created  a.  Knight  of  the  Bath 
at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  in  1661,  and  at 
the  same  time  received  the  degree  of  M.A  from 
the  University  of  Oxford.  In  April,  1672,  he  was 
admitted  a serjeant-at-law,  and  was  next  day 
sworn  a judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in  which 
position  he  showed  great  zeal  in  the  punishment 
0tnpj’^ns-chai's'cd.'vith  complicity  in  the  so- 
called  Popish  Plot,  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
been  a believer.  He  resigned  his  scat  on  the 
bench  m 1683,  in  order  to  avoid  being  made  an 
instrument  lor  the  subversion  of  the  law  by 
James  13.  He  afterwards  wrote  an  opinion 
agamst  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  thetrial 
ot  Lord  William  Russell,  and  another  in  condem- 
nation of  the  prosecution  of  Speaker  Williams 
tor  authorizing  the  publication  of  Dangerficld’s 
account  ot  the  Popish  Plot,  in  which  he  vindi- 
cated the  privilege  of  parliament;  a third  sub- 
ject which  he  treated  ably  was  the  right  claimed 
by  James  II.  of  dispensing  with  statutes— a 
claim  which  Sir  Robert  utterly  denied,  main- 
taining the  constitutional  principle  that  no  one 
estate  ot  parliament  can  set  aside  the  acts  of  all 
three.  After  the  Revolution  of  1639,  Atkyn3  was 
made  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  on  the 
19th  of  October  in  that  year,  was  raised  to  the 
digmty  ot  Speaker  of  the  1 louse  of  Lords,  which 

He  resigned  his 
JI 


he  continued  to  hold  till  1692. 
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seat  in  the  exchequer  in  October,  1G91,  and  re- 
tired to  his  country  seat  in  Gloucestershire, 
where  he  died  in  1709.  His  writings  on  legal 
subjects  arc  numerous  and  valuable. 

Atktns,  Sir  Ilobert,  F.R.S.,  the  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Hadley,  Barnet,  on  August 
26, 1646,  distinguished  himself  as  a writer  on 
topography  and  kindred  subjects,  having  com- 
posed a work  illustrative  of  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Gloucestershire,  which  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  and  is  now  very  scarce. 
d.  November  29, 1711. 

Attai?,  Ferideddin,  at'-ar,  a Persian  poet  and 
historian  of  the  13th  century,  was  the  son  of  a 
spice  merchant  of  Nishapur,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance lie  obtained  his  surname.  Ferideddin 
followed  his  father’s  occupation  for  some  time, 
but  afterwards  abandoning  it,  devoted  himself  to 
a life  of  seclusion  and  study,  and  to  the  compo- 
sition of  a variety  of  works,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  is  called  the  “Counsels  of 
Attar,"  and  which  has  been  printed  both  in 
England  and  France.  Ho  likewise  collected 
materials  for  a history  of  Mohammedan  saints, 
which  contains  much  useful  biographical 
matter.  There  is  an  affecting  story  told  re- 
garding his  death.  When  the  troops  of 
Genghis  Khan  entered  Persia,  Attar  became  the 
captive  of  a Tartar  soldier,  who,  when  about  to 
slay  him,  was  offered  1000  pieces  of  silver  by  a 
comrade  to  spare  his  life.  “ Accept  not  such  a 
sum,”  said  the  poet ; “ there  are  those  who  will 
buy  me  at  a higher  price.”  Some  time  after- 
wards, the  soldier  was  offered  a sack  of  straw 
for  his  captive,  who  advised  him  to  accept  the 
offer,  as  it  was  as  much  as  he  was  worth; 
whereupon  the  Tartar  slew  him  in  a fit  of  dis- 
appointment. He  was  born  in  1119,  and  was,  it 
is  said,  114  years  of  age  at  his  death. 

Attebbuey,  Francis,  at'-er-bur-e,  an  English 
prelate,  who,  after  studying  at  Westminster 
school,  was  in  1681  elected  to  Christchurch, 
Oxford.  In  1687  he  took  liis  degree  of  M.A., 
and,  in  the  same  year,  vindicated  the  character 
of  Luther  against  Obadiah  Walker.  He  had  for 
a pupil  the  Hon.  Charles  Boyle,  afterwards  carl 
of  Orrery,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  controversy 
with  Bentley.  In  1691  he  came  to  London, 
whore  his  eloquence  brought  him  into  notice. 
He  became  chaplain  to  William  and  Mary,  lec- 
turer of  St.  Bride’s,  and  preacher  at  the  Bride- 
well chapel.  In  1700  he  engaged  in  a dispute 
with  Dr.  Wake  on  the  rights  of  Convocation, 
and  was  presented  with  his  doctor’s  degree  by 
the  university  of  Oxford ; the  same  year  he  was 
installed  archdeacon  of  Totnes.  In  1704  lie 
was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Carlisle,  and  in 
1707,  Bishop  Trelawney  appointed  him  canon 
residentiary  of  Exeter.  In  1709  ho  had  a 
dispute  with  Hoadly  on  passive  obedience.  In 
1710  lie  assisted  Dr.  Sachevcrcl  in  drawing  up 
his  defence,  for  which  the  doctor  left  him  a 
legacy.  The  same  year  he  was  chosen  prolo- 
cutor of  the  lower  house  of  Convocation.  In 
1712  he  was  made  dean  of  Christchurch,  and  in 
the  year  following  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Rochester  and  the  deanery  of  Westminster. 
The  death  of  Queen  Anne  put  a stop  to  turtlier 
advancement.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
bellion in  Scotland,  he  and  Bishop  Smalridge 
refused  to  sign  the  declaration  of  the  bishops  ; 
besides  which,  Attcrbury  drew  up  some  violent 
protests  in  the  House  ot  Lords.  In  1/ — < he  was 
apprehended  on  suspicion  of  being  engaged  in  a 
plot  to  bring  in  ilie  Pretender,  for  winch  he  was 
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committed  to  the  Tower.  Before  his  trial,  he 
raised  a difficulty  as  to  whether  he  should  ap- 
pear in  person  or  by  counsel.  This  point  pro- 
duced a warm  debate  in  the  upper  house.  It 
was,  however,  ultimately  decided  that  a bishop 
is  not  a peer  of  the  realm,  but  only  a lord  of 
parliament,  and  that,  therefore,  the  honour  of 
the  peerage  could  not  be  touched  by  his  being 
tried  before  the  Commons.  He  was  then  ba- 
nished for  life,  and  left  the  kingdom  in  June, 
1723.  b.  at  Milton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  1662; 
n.  at  Paris,  1732.  His  remains  were  brought  to 
England,  and  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Bishop  Attcrbury  was  a man  of  great  learning 
and  brilliant  talents,  and  as  a speaker,  a 
preacher,  and  a writer,  has  had  few  equals. 

Atticus,  at'-i-Jcus,  Titus  Pomponius,  a Homan 
knight,  who  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family,  and  whose  manners  were  so  affable  that 
he  preserved  the  good-will  of  opposite  parties  in 
times  of  the  greatest  dissensions.  Whilst  as- 
sisting Marius  the  younger  in  his  schemes  of 
ambition,  he  preserved  the  friendship  of  his  ad- 
versary Sylla.  In  the  contest  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  he  maintained  the  friendship  of 
both  these  generals,  as  well  as  that  of  Brutus 
and  of  Antony.  Notwithstanding,  likewise,  the 
contentions  between  Antony  and  Augustus,  he 
enjoyed  the  esteem  of  both.  He  was  greatly 
beloved  by  Cicero,  and  effected  a reconciliation 
between  him  and  Hortensius.  Atticus  never 
attempted  to  aggrandise  himself,  and  to  his 
moderation  may  be  attributed  the  tranquillity 
and  influence  he  enjoyed.  His  daughter  was 
married  to  Agrippa.  b.  109  b.c.;  starved  him- 
self to  death  at  the  age  of  77,  32  b.c. 

Attila,  at'-i-la,  king  of  the  Huns,  who 
ascended  the  throne  with  Iris  brother  Bleda  in 
430,  and  afterwards  caused  his  associate  to  be 
assassinated.  He  obliged  Theodosius  II.  to  sue 
for  peace,  and  laid  him  under  tribute.  In  the 
reign  of  Valentinian,  he  invaded  the  Roman 
empire  with  an  army  of  500,000  men,  laying 
waste  many  of  its  provinces.  He  entered  Gaul 
at  the  head  of  a numerous  army,  and  committed 
great  ravages.  The  imperialists,  however,  at- 
tacked him  at  Chalons,  and  after  a bloody  con- 
test forced  him  to.  retreat.  Having  devastated 
the  greater  part  of  Italy,  he  retired,  on  condi- 
tion that  Valentinian  should  pay  him  a large  sum 
of  money.  Soon  after  his  return  home  he  mar- 
ried a beautiful  maiden,  and  died  the  same  night 
by  the  bursting  of  a blood-vessel  (453),  and  with 
him  expired  the  empire  of  the  Iluns.— Attila 
rejoiced  in  the  name  of  the  “ Scourge  of  God,” 
and,  expressing  a wish  to  extend  his  conquests 
over  the  whole  world,  often  gratified  his  barbar- 
ous pride  by  dragging  captive  kings  in  his  train. 
His  body,  deposited  in  a golden  coffin,  cased  .in 
another  of  silver  and  a third  of  iron,  was  buried 
in  the  midst  of  a large  plain ; and,  like  that  of 
Alaric,  his  grave  was  filled  with  the  most  mag- 
nificent spoils  obtained  by  conquest  and  war. 
After  the  ceremony,  the  barbarous  Iluns,  de- 
sirous of  concealing  the  tomb  of  their 
monarch,  slaughtered  all  those  captives  who  had 
dug  the  grave. 

Attinghauses,  Werner  Frcyherr  von,  at- 
inq-hoos'-en , one  of  the  founders  of  Swiss 
freedom,  and  whose  name  Schiller  has  rendered 
immortal  by  making  him  one  of  the  prominent 
figures  in  his  play  of  “ William  Tell.”  Atting- 
hausen, like  his  ancestors  before,  and  bio  de- 
scendants since,  was  landamman  of  the  men  of 
Uri,  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  endeavour 
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to  conciliate  Albert  of  Austria,  but  failed,  and 
took  a foremost  part  in  the  league  organised  by 
. Tell,  and  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of 
Austrian  domination  and  the  establishment  of 
the  independence  of  Switzerland. 

Attiket,  Jean  Denys,  at'-e-rai,  a French 
painter,  attached  to  the  Jesuit  mission  at 
Pekin,  who,  after  completing  his  studies  at 
Rome,  went  to  China,  and  obtained  the  favour 
of  the  emperor  Kien-Lung,  to  whom  he  'had 
presented  a picture  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Kings.  The  “celestial”  monarch,  however, 
disliking  oil-colours,  chiefly  employed  him  in 
water-colour  painting.  He  made  drawings  of 
many  Chinese  processions,  festivals,  and  other 
public  ceremonials,  which  heightened  his  repu- 
tation with  the  sovereign,  who  created  him  a 
mandariu,  but  he  refused  that  high  dignity. 
Amongst  others  of  his  works  was  a portrait  of 
the' emperor,  surrounding  whom  were  intro- 
duced many  cf  his  distinguished  officers,  some 
.of  whom  had  to  travel  2400  miles  merely  to 
get  then-  likenesses  taken,  n.  at  Dole,  in 
Franche-Comt5,  1702 ; d.  at  Pekin,  1768. 

Atwell,  Hugh,  al'-wel,  an  actor  of  some 
iminenee,  and  a contemporary  of  Shake- 
speare, but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  played  in 
my  of  that  great  dramatist’s  works,  though  it  is 
•Crtain  that  he  sustained  prominent  parts  in 
;ome  of  those  of  Den  Jonson.  lie  died  of 
consumption.  Sept.  25,  1021,  and  had  an 
' elegy”  composed  upon  him  by  William  Eow- 
ey,  a fellow-actor  and  dramatic  poet,  the  ori- 
ginal MS.  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
society  of  Antiquarians. 

Attwood,  George,  at'-wood,  an  eminent 
jeturer  on  mathematics  and  philosophy,  who 
ook  a distinguished  degree  at  Cambridge, 
.here  lie  completed  his  education.  He  invented 
•n  apparatus  for  showing  the  uniform  action  of 
he  force  of  gravity  at  the  earth’s  surface,  and 
?as  the  author  of  a work  on  rectilinear  and 
otatory  motion,  and  numerous  papers  in  the 
mlosophical  Transactions  and  other  learned 
lublieations.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  and 
steem  of  Pitt,  who  made  him  his  private 
maneial  secretary,  and  bestowed  upon  him  a 
ension  of  £500  a year.  It  is  believed  that 
aany  of  Pitt’s  financial  schemes  were  suo-- 
•estech  and  the  details  elaborated,  by  Attwood. 
i.  17k> ; d.  1807. 

Attwood,  Thomas,  an  eminent  musical  com- 
■oser,  who,  for  the  coronation  of  George  IV., 
'reduced  1 lie  King  shall  rejoice,”  and  for 
ia°  °* $iam  IV .,  “ 0 Lord,  grant  the  King  a 
mg  life,  both  of  which  are  deservedly 
steemed.  He  also  composed  a number  of  glees 
nd  songs  of  great  merit,  n.  1767;  D.  in  Lon- 
on,  1833.— At  the  time  of  his  death  Attwood 
as  composer  to  the  Chapels  Itoyal,  and 
rganist  of  St.  Paul's,  and  was  buried  in  the 
aults  of  the  cathedral,  under  the  organ  which 
c was  in  the  habit  of  playing. 

Auber,  Daniel  Francis  Esprit,  o'-lair,  a mo- 
cm  french  musical  composer,  the  son  of  a 
rintseUcr,  in  which  trade  he  was  initiated,  but 

m!lv  PTUC' , His  abilities  were  ori- 
ilspl?yci1  m thc  composition  of  small 
. 'f  hc  .Boon  became  known  by  more 
ProdLictions  although  liis  first 
.entn’f  liYw-fr  1M,htairc”  and  “Lc  Testa- 
'ssful 1 “TV  .C.ts'd-OUXv’tWcre  not  at  all  suc- 
J.icrgere  Chatelaine,”  however 

■ss-  andafrpr'f  v,  l820,  was  a complete  sue- 
’ y9after  that  hc  rosc  gradually  in  public 
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favour,  /-discovering  a marvellous  facility  of 
composition,  and  writing  about  forty  operas  in 
the  same  number  of  years,  n.  at  Caen,  1782.— 
Auber’s  st}rle  is  light  and  graceful,  and  amongst 
his  best-known  works  are — “Fra  Diavolo,” 
“ Le  Cheval  cle  Bronze,”  “Le  Domino  Noil-,’* 
“Lea  Diamans  de  la  Couronne,”  “L’Enfant 
Prodigue,’’  and  “Muette  de  Portici,”  better 
known  as  “ Masaniello.”  He  composed  a march 
for.  inauguration  of  the  International  Exhi- 
bition of  1862,  which,  with  pieces  composed  by 
Meyerbeer  and  Bennett,  for  the  same  occasion, 
was  performed  with  great  success  on  the  open- 
ing day. 

Aubighe',  Theodore  Agrippa  d’,  do-been-yai, 
a celebrated  French  soldier  and  historian,  greatly 
esteemed  by  Henry  IV.,  who  was  desirous  of  ad- 
vancing- his  fortunes.  Having,  however,  lost 
the  royal  favour  by  Iris  frankness  and  bluntness, 
he  retired  to  Geneva,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  literary  pursuits,  b.  1550;  d.  1630.— His 
chief  work  is  the  “Universal  History,”  1550 — 
1601,  which  was  condemned  by  the  parliament 
of  Paris.  His  son,  Constant  d’Aubigne,  was 
father  of  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
Aubigne,  Meele  d’.  ( See  D’Aubigne.) 
Aubin, Gabriel  Jacques  de  St.,  o'-bd,  a French 
painter  and  engraver,  who  excelled  in  historical 
subjects,  b.  1724;  d.  1770.— His  two  brothers, 
Augustus  and  Charles  Germain,  were  also  good 
artists— especially  the  first.  They  too  were  en- 
gravers. 

Aubbey,  J olm,  aio'-brc,  an  English  antiquary, 
who,  in  1646,  was  entered  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
but  did  not  continue  the  study  of  the  law ; and 
his  means,  which  had  been  ample,  began 
gradually  to  decline.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Royal  Society ; but,  being  re- 
duced to  poverty,  was  supported  at  the  close  of 
his  life  by  Lady  Long,  of  Draycot,  in  Wiltshire. 
b.  at  Easton  Piers,  Wiltshire,  1626 ; d.  at 
Draycot,  1700.— His  works  are  :— 1.  “Miscella- 
nies, on  Apparitions,  Magic,  Charms,  &c.,” 
1696,  and  1721  8vo.  2.  “A  Perambulation  of 
the  County  of  Surrey,”  1719, 5 vois.  8vo.  Besides 
which  lie  left  several  curious  MSS.  to  the  mu- 
seum at  Oxford,  some  of  which  were  subsequently 
printed. 

Aubkey,  Dr.  William,  an  eminent  civilian  of 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  employed  him 
in  many  public  affairs,  held  him  in  great  respect 
called  him  her  “little  doctor,”  and  made  him  a 
master  in  Chancery  and  master  of  Requests,  &c. 
He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  trial  of 
51  ai  y Queen  of  Scots,  whose  life  he  endeavoured 
earnestly  to  save,  a circumstance  which  was  re- 
membered  by  her  son  when  he  came  to  the  crown 
, England,  and  James  would  have  made  him 
, p,1  d'kecpci"  had  not  death,  in  1 595,  prevented  it. 

i h1er10QngT’rh0wcv,er’  kuiShted  two  of  his  sons. 
b.  1529.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

Aubiiiot,  Hugh,  o -bre-o,  mayor  of  Paris,  who 
built  the  Lastilie,  m 1369,  it  being  intended  as 
a fortification  against  thc  English.  Bcincr 
accused  oi  heresy,  he  was  sentenced  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  within  the  very  buildimr  lie  had 
raised.  In  1381  ho  was  released  by  the  M Mllotins 
a mob  ol  insurgents  who  had  risen  against  taxa- 
tion, and  named  him  as  their  chief;  but,  quitting 
,^9he  afreet  into  Burgundy,  where  hc  died 
in  1382.  Besides  building  the  Bastille,  Aubriot 
designed  and  improved  many  public  edifice1-’ 
bridges,  and  canals  in  Paris.  J L CC"' 

Aubry,  Cdlestc,  o'-bre,  a French  opera-dancer 
who,  in  thc  revolutionary  times  of 1793  "v-  J 
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from  the  rare  beauty  of  her  form,  chosen  to 
personify  the  Goddess  of  Reason  in  those  cere- 
monies by  which  it  was  thought  to  supersede 
Christian  worship. 

Aubky  de  M ontdidier,  o-'lre  daimonej-did'-e- 
ai,  a French  soldier,  supposed  to  have  been  assas- 
sinated by  his  comrade,  Richard  de  Macaire,  in 
1371.  He  is  the  hero  of  many  dramatic  com- 
positions, founded  on  the  details  of  the  discovery 
of  his  murderer.  Aubry's  faithful  dog  persisted 
in  pmsuing  and  harassing  Macaire ; and  this 
coming  to  the  ears  of  King  Charles  V .,  he  ordered 
a combat  to  be  tried  between  them.  In  this 
singular  battle  the  dog  was  the  victor ; and  he 
has  been  celebrated  ever  since  in  the  plays  as  the 
“Dog  of  Montargis,”  and  the  “Dog  of  Aubry, 
or  the  Forest  of  Bondy.” 

Aubey  de  da  Bouchardeeie,  Claude  Charles, 
Count,  boo-shar'-dai-re,  an  able  French  artillery 
officer,  who,  entering  the  army  at  an  early  age, 
was  present  at  all  the  great  battles  on  the  Rhine 
from  1793  to  1796.  He  afterwards  joined  Na- 
poleon’s army  of  Italy,  and  had  the  charge  of 
artillery  during  the  perilous  crossing  of  the 
Alps.  'Subsequently  he  served  in  St.  Domingo  ; 
and,  returning  to  France,  performed  great  en- 
gineering feats  with  the  army,  and  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Essling,  where  he  was  severely 
wounded.  He  accompanied  Napoleon  in  the 
expedition  to  Russia,  having  the  command  of 
the  artillery  of  the  second  division  of  the  army, 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  Smolensko, 
Polotsk,  and  Beresina.  At  Lutzen  and  Bautzen, 
also,  in  1813,  he  displayed  much  skill  and 
bravery ; and  finally  at  Leipsic  received  his 
death-wound,  n.  1773 ; d.  1813. 

Aubusson,  Peter  d’,  do-loos  -awvrj,_  grand 
master  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  who,  in  14*80, 
vigorously  repulsed  the  attack  made  upon  the 
island  of  Rhodes  by  the  Turks,  and  which  was 
called  the  first  siege  of  Rhodes,  and  lasted  eighty- 
nine  days.  This  was  in  the  time  of  Mahomet  II., 
who  on  this  occasion  issaidtoliavehad9000slam 
and  15,000  wounded.  Prince  Zizim,  brother  of 
Bajazet,  and  son  of  Mahomet  II.,  having  escaped 
to  Rhodes  to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  the  sultan, 
d’Aubusson  was,  with  much  difficulty,  prevailed 
on  to  deliver  him  to  the  pope ; and  tor  this  and 
his  other  great  services,  both  in  the  defence  ot 
Rhodes  and  in  aid  of  the  Christian  religion 
against  the  Turks,  he  received  a cardinal’s  hat. 
B.  at  La  Marche,  1423  ; p.  1503. 

Auchmuty,  General  Sir  Samuel,  awlc-wu  -re, 
an  American,  who,  in  1776,  entered  the  British 
army  as  a volunteer  under  Sir  William  llowe, 
and  was  present  at  several  actions  during  the 
first  American  war.  In  1801, 1802,  and  1803  he 
served  in  Egypt,  and  on  his  return  to  England, 

, ]iafi  the  grand  cross  of  the  Bath  conferred  upon 
him.  He  subsequently  commanded  m South 
America,  and  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1807 , attacked 
and  took  Monte  Video,  the  Gibraltar  of  America, 
for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses 
of  Parliament.  In  1810  he  sailed  for  India  as 
commander-in-chief  in  the  presidency  of  1-ort 
St  George,  and  in  1811  commanded  at  the  re- 
duction of  tlie  island  of  Java.  For  this  service 
he  also  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of 
Parliament.  On  his  return  he  was  made  a 
licutcna  nt-gcncral,  and  subsequently  comm  an  dcr 
of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  e.  in  New  York,  1 106, 

D.  in  Dublin,  1822.  . 

Audebkrt,  Jean  Baptiste,  o'-dc-la  ir,  a 
talented  French  naturalist,  draughtsman,  and 
engraver,  who  excelled  in  elegant  representations 
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of  animals.  His  productions  in  this  respect  are 
esteemed  the  most  valuable  of  their  kind.  b.  at 
Rochefort,  1759;  d.  1800— His  first  performance 
was  “ L’Hist.  Nat.  des  Singes,  des  Makis,  ct  dcs 
Galeopitheques,”  1 vol.  folio,  1800;  a work 
which,  from  its  general  excellence,  created  a 
great  sensation  among  naturalists.  He  was  en- 
gaged upon  other  works  of  equal  magnificence 
when  he  died. 

Audenaerd,  or  Oudenaeed,  Robert  van, 
oo'-den-aird,  eminent  as  a painter  and  en- 
graver, was  born  in  Ghent  in  1663.  lie 
visited  Rome,  and  while  studying  under  Carlo 
Maratti,  executed  some  engravings  which  so 
pleased  that  artist,  that  he  advised  his  pupil  to 
abandon  the  pencil  for  the  graver,  and  gave 
him  some  of  his  own  pictures  to  work  upon. 
Audenaerd  generally  adhered  to  Maratti  s advice, 
though  he  occasionally  painted  pictures  for  the 
churches  of  Ghent,  to  which  city  he  returned. 

d.  17-13.  , , ,.  . 

Audics,  or  Audeus,  oo'-de-us,  a native  ot 
Mesopotamia,  who  founded  a sect  of  heretics 
who  were  named  after  him.  He  lived  hi  the  4th 
century.  He  is  said  to  have  taught  the  doctrine 
of  the  eternity  of  fire,  water,  and  darkness  ; and 
the  resemblance  of  the  Deity  to  the  human  form. 
This  last  heresy  spread  extensively  among  the 
clergy,  especially  in  the  eastern  world.  Audms 
is  admitted  to  have  been  a man  of  learning  and 
talent,  and  to  have  done  much  to  spread  Chris- 
tianity among  the  barbarian  nations  of  Ins  time. 

Auddey,  Sir  James,  a wd'- le,  a chivalrous  Eng- 
lish knight  who  distinguished  himself  under 
Edward  III.  in  France,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
knights  of  the  Garter.  He  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Poictiers,  where  he  was  so  badly 
wounded,  that  his  esquires  were  obliged  to  bear 
him  from  the  field.  For  his  services  a pension 
was  assigned  him,  and  he  was  appointed  con- 
stable of  Gloucester  castle,  governor  of  Aquitaine, 
and  seneschal  of  Poitou,  b.  in  btaffordslure, 
1314-  d.  at  Fontenay-le-Comte,  Poitou,  1369. 

Auddey  oe  Waddex,  Thomas  Audley,  Lord 
a man  of  whose  early  life  little  is  taiovm.  In 
1529  he  was  chosen  speaker  ot  the  Parlia- 
ment, in  which  capacity  ne  was  very  subservient 
to  Henry  VIII.,  who,  on  the  resignation  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  gave  linn  the  seals,  and  the 
priory  of  Christchurch,  with  aU  its  church-plate 
and  lands,  lie  sat  in  judgment  on  his  prede- 
cessor, Sir  Thomas  More,  and  on  Bishop  I isher. 
b.  at  Earl’s  Colne,  Essex ; d.  m London,  lo41. 
—Audley  appears  to  have  been  a mere  tool  of 
Kin"  Henry,  and  to  have  been  rapacious  in  the 
seizure  of  church  property.  He  was  * Sreat 
benefactor  to  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge. 

Audouin,  Francois  Aavier,  o-do-a,  usually 
called  Xavier  Audouin,  a native  of  Limoges,  took 
an  active  part  in  the  great  French  Revolution . 
‘was  a member  of  the  Jacobins’  club, in  which  ho 
made  frequent  speeches  ; was  sent  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  revolt  m La  Vendee;  was  col- 
league of  Pache,  whose  daughter  lie  married,  in 
t hc~  ministry  o f war ; was  ordered  by  the  Directory 
tow-rite  the  history  of  the  revolutionary  war 
and  held  the  office  of  secretary-general  of  the 

prefecture  of  Moulins  under  Bonaparte.  Ho 
published  several  works  on  administrative  sub- 
nnrHcularlv.  on  the  Commercial 


K one,' ^TarttcXdy,  on  the  Commercial 
Marine,  and  another  on  the  necessity  oi  placing 
the  French  navy  on  a more  cilicicnt  and  cx 
tnndcd  basis.  B.  1766  D.  1837. 

Audouin,  Jean  Victor,  a French  entomolo- 
gist and  comparative  anatomist,  who  auded 
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many  important  facts  to  tlio  sciences  of  wliicli 
he  was  an  ardent  investigator,  n.  at  Paris, 
1797:  d.  1841. 

Audouin,  Pierre,  an  emincntFreneh  engraver, 
whose  works  are  held  in  high  estimation,  par- 
ticularly his  portraits  of  the  Bourbon  royal 
family  of  France,  which  he  executed  shortly 
after  the  restoration,  n.  1768 ; d.  1822. 

Audran,  o'-drawng,  the  name  of  a family 
of  French  artists.  Charles,  the  elder,  produced 
a great  many  excellent  works,  known  from 
being  marked  with  the  letter  K.  n.  at 
Paris,  1594;  d.  1674.— Claude,  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  studied  under  his  uncle.  He  was 
employed  by  Le  Brun  in  painting  part  of 
the  pictures  of  Alexander’s  battles,  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  became  professor  of  painting  in 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris,  n.  at  Lyons, 
1639;  d.  at  Paris,  1684. — Gerard,  the  brother  of 
the  last-mentioned,  and  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  family,  studied  under  Le  Brun  at  Paris,  and 
engraved  that  artist’s  pictures  of  Alexander’s 
battles  in  a masterly  manner,  n.  at  Lyons, 
1640;  d.  at  Paiis,  1703. — Claude,  nephew  of 
Gerard,  became  famous  for  painting  ornaments. 
He  was  appointed  king’s  painter,  n.  at  Lyons, 
1058  ; d.  1734. 

_ Audubon,  John  James,  aw'-doo-bon,  a dis- 
tinguished American  naturalist,  whose  father 
was  the  first  to  inspire  him  with  that  love  of 
natural  objects  with  which  his  pursuits  were 
to  be  afterwards  so  prominently  associated. 
The  study  of  birds  especially  became  a passion 
with  him ; and,  in  order  that  he  might  become 
a good  draughtsman,  his  father  sent  him  to 
Paris,  at  the  age  of  14,  and  placed  him  in  the 
studio  of  the  celebrated  .David.  He  applied 
himself  so  diligently  to  study,  that  when  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  in  his  17th  year, 
he  had  become  a skilful  artist;  and  his  father 
gave  him  a farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill. 
Here,  ornithological  studies  employed  a great 
deal  more  of  his  time  than  farming  employ- 
ments. He  married,  and  continued  to  explore 
the  American  forests  in  search  of  new  specimens 
of  the  feathered  tribes  to  enlarge  his  collections : 
these:  excursions  were  prolonged  to  nearly  15 
consecutive  years.  Having  removed  to  Louis- 
ville, he  met  Wilson,  the  celebrated  Scotch  orni- 
thologist, whose  conversation  added  still  more 
to  Audubon’s  ardour  in  his  favourite  pursuits. 
In  1810,  with  his  wife  and  child,  he  set  out  on  an 
expedition  down  the  Ohio ; next  went  through 
I lorida : and  so  continued,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
to  extend  his  knowledge  of  American  birds.  He 
visited  England  twice,  and  was  everywhere  re- 
ceived with  the  attention  and  distinction  due  to 
so  truthful  a naturalist.  He  became  a fellow  of 
the  Zoological  and  Linunan  societies  of  Lon- 
don; of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Paris, 
and  of  numerous  other  societies  of  smaller  note. 
His  book  on  American  ornithology  is  the  largest 
and  grandest  that  has  ever  been  published,  n. 
m Louisiana,  1780;  d.  at  Minniesland,  near 
New  York,  1851. 

Auenukuggeb,  or  Avenbrugger,  Leopold, 
ou  -en-lroog'-er,  an  eminent  German  physician, 
the  inventor  of  percussion  as  a means  of  dis- 
covering diseases  of  the  chest,  n.  at  Gratz,  in 

^nuL?722’  D’  at  Vicnna>  1809.—  Percussion 
was  little  practised  in  England  till  1824,  when 
the  work  ot  Auenbruggcr,  with  Corvisart’s  com- 
w.aa  translated  by  Dr.  John  Forbes, 
alter  whch  it  came  more  into  prariicc 

Arana,  Edmund,  ozh'-ai,  a French  Jesuit, 


who  is  said  to  have  converted  40,000  Protestants 
to  the  Roman  communion  by  the  force  of  his 
arguments,  n.  1515 ; d.  1591. 

Auger,  Louis  Simon,  a French  journalist,  man 
of  letters,  and  critic,  was  made  a member  of  tin 
Institute  on  its  reconstitution  in  1816,  was  ap- 
pointed perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academic 
Franfaise  on  the  dismissal  of  Raynouard ; and 
amongst  many  other  works,  wrote  a very  excel- 
lent commentary  on  Moliere ; but  his  numerous 
public  appointments  having  made  him  many 
enemies,  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  literary 
warfare.  Without  any  apparent  reason,  he,  oil 
the  2nd  of  January,  1829,  committed  suicide  by 
throwing  himself  into  the  Seine,  b.  1772. 

Augereau,  Pierre  Francois  Charles,  ozh'-e-ro, 
duke  of  Castiglione,  and  marshal  of  France, 
entered  the  French  carabiniers  at  17,  but  sub- 
sequently became  a soldier  in  the  Neapolitan 
service.  Having  obtained  his  discharge  in 
1792,  he  volunteered  into  the  revolutionary 
army  of  his  country,  and  so  rapidly  distinguished 
himself,  that  when  Napoleon  invaded  Italy,  he 
considered  Augereau  one  of  his  most  daring 
and  successful  officers.  At  the  bridge  of  Lodi 
he  headed  his  brigade,  and  carried  it  in  the  face 
of  the  batteries  of  the  enemy;  he  captured 
Bologna,  and  gave  Lugo  up  to  pillage  and 
massacre,  on  account  of  the  stout  resistance 
which  its  inhabitants  made  to  his  arms.  At 
Castiglione,  Augereau  covered  himself  with 
glory,  and  had  the  title  of  duke  conferred  on 
him.  At  Areola  he  particularly  distinguished 
himself,  and  had  his  bravery  rewarded  and 
acknowledged  by  the  Directory.  The  coup  d'etat 
of  the  18th  Fruetidor,  planned  by  Barras,  was 
intrusted  to  his  execution,  and  carried  out  with 
perfect  success.  For  this  service  he  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  on  the  German  frontier  given 
him;  but  on  account  of  the  violence  of  his 
revolutionary  principles,  he  was  deprived  of  it 
and  removed  to  Perpignan.  When  Napoleon 
returned  from  Egypt  he  was  in  Paris,  but  was 
slighted  by  that  great  general.  In  the  campaign 
of  M arengo  he  had  the  command  of  a division, 
and  in  1805  was  created  a marshal.  In  1806  ho 
fought  at  Jena,  and  at  Eylau  commanded  tho 
left  of  the  French.  In  this  great  battle  he  was 
suffering  from  a wound  and  from  fever ; but  he 
had  himself  tied  upon  his  horse,  and  remained 
to  the  last  on  the  held.  In  1809  and  1810  ho 
commanded  in  Spain.  In  1812,  when  Napoleon 
set  out  for  Russia,  he  was  left  behind  to  form  a 
corps  of  reserve  at  Berlin.  In  1814  lie  was  ap- 
pointed to  defend  the  south-east  of  Franco 
against  the  Austrians,  but  gave  way  before 
superior  numbers.  Tins  irritated  Napoleon,  who 
viewed  his  conduct  as  approaching  to  treachery. 
On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Augereau  made  his 
peace  with  the  Bourbons,  and  was  created  a peer. 
On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  Augereau 
ottered  him  his  services,  but  they  were  not  ac- 
cepted, and  after  Waterloo  he  sat  on  the  council 
which  condemned  Marshal  Ney.  Soon  aftc" 
this  his  own  life  terminated,  n.  in  Paris,  1757  • 
d.  1816.  ’ 


auuuoii,  umsuau  u.  u iv-yus-ie,  a uis- 

tmguishcd  German  theologian,  who  rose  to  tho 
highest  academical  honours,  u.  at  Esclienbei 
1771;  n.  1811.  ° 

Augustine,  St.,  aw-gus'-tin,  ono  of  tho 
fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  who,  although 
he  had  all  the  advantages  of  a good  education 
squandered  much  of  Ins  time  in  debauchery. 
In  371  lus  father  sent  him  to  f’n.Hhcgo,  where 
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lie  becamo  a convert  to  the  Manicliaeans,  and 
taught  rhetoric  with  great  reputation,  but  still 
continued  his  licentious  course  of  life,  notwith- 
standing the  great  efforts  his  mother  made  to 
reclaim  him.  Wearied  with  his  African  life, 
Augustine  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  taught 
rhetoric  with  great  applause,  and  was  appointed 
its  professor  at  Milan.  Here  the  sermons  of  St. 
Ambrose  effected  his  conversion;  and,  re- 
nouncing his  heretical  opinions,  he  was  baptized 
in  387.  The  next  year  he  returned  to  Africa, 
and  was  ordained  a priest.  He  was  at  first  the 
coadjutor  of  Valerius,  bishop  of  Hippo,  and  af- 
terwards his  successor.  n.  at  Tagaste,  in 
Africa,  351;  n.  430.— His  writings  have  always 
been  held  in  veneration  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ; and  from  them  was  constructed  that 
system  commonly  designated  scholastic  divinity. 

* Augustine,  or  Austin,  St.,  the  first  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  a Roman  monk, 
sent,  about  596,  by  Gregory.  I.,  with  forty 
others,  to  preach  the  gospel  in  England.  On 
landing  in  Tlianet,  they  informed  King  Ethel- 
bert  of  their  purpose,  when  the  king  assigned 
them  Canterbury  for  their  residence,  with  per- 
mission to  exercise  their  function.  The 
monarch  liimself  embraced  Christianity,  but 
never  attempted  to  bring  over  his  subjects  by 
force.  Augustine  was  consecrated,  at  Arles, 
archbishop  and  metropolitan  of  the  church,  and 
fixed  his  seat  at  Canterbury.  He  now  endea- 
voured to  convert  the  Welsh  bishops  to  his 
tenets,  but  met  with  great  opposition  from 
them,  and  died  without  accomplishing  his  ob- 
ject about  the  year  605. 

Augustinus  von  Olmutz,  aw-gus-te'-noosfon 
ol'-mootz,  a scholar  and  author  of  Moravia,  who 
largely  contributed  to  the  revival  of  learning  in 
that  country.  His  works  arc  very  numerous,  and 
embrace  a great  variety  of  topics.  His  family 
name  was  Koescmbrot,  but  he  was  always  known 
as  Olmutz,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  n.  about 
1470;  d.  suddenly  11th  May,  1513.  The  early 
reformer,  Van  Hutten,  was.  one  of  his  nume- 
rous literary  and  personal  friends. 

Augustuuus,  or  Romulus  Augustus,  aw- 
guts1 -tu-lun  rom'-u-lus,  the  last  oi  the  Roman 
emperors  in  the  West,  was  the  son  of  Orestes, 
who,  having  deposed  Julius  Ncpos,  refused  the 
throne  for  himself,  but  in  470  placed  his  son 
upon  it.  Shortly  after,  Odoaccr,  king  of  the 
Heruli,  invaded  Italy,  slew  Orestes,  and  deprived 
the  young  emperor  of  his  dignity.  He  was, 
however,  suffered  to  live  a private  life  in  Cam- 
pania, and  had  a pension  of  6000  pieces  of  gold 
annually  allowed  him.  With*  him  ended  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  West. 

Augustus,  Octavianus  C.nsATt,  aic-gus  -tus 
ole-tai' -ve-ai' -nits  se'-sar,  second  emperor  oi 
Rome,  was  son  of  Octavius,  a senator,  and 
Accia,  or  Atia,  who  was  tlio  sister  of  Julius 
Cicsar.  He  was  born  during  the  consulship  of 
Cicero,  and  was  adopted  by  his  uncle,  Julius 
Cfcsar,  the  greatest  part  of  whose  fortune  ho 
inherited.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  made 
consul,  and  though  his  youth  and  inexperience 
were  ridiculed  by  his  enemies,  yet  he  rose  by  lus 
prudence  and  valour,  and  made  war  against 
them  on  pretence  of  avenging  the  death  oi  lus 
uncle.  Ho  fought,  with  success,  at  tho  sieges 
of  Mutina  and  Pcrusia,  the  battle  of  1 hil.ppi, 
in  Sicilv,  and  at  tho  battle  of  Actiuni.  i be 
- - • _ • — l Antony,  the 


first  anil  last  were  against 


second  against  L.  Antony,  the  brother  ol  G.e 
triumvir;  the  third  was  against  Brutus  ana 
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Cassius,  and  the  fourth  against  Sextus  Pompey, 
the  son  of  Pompey  the  Great.  He  united  his 
forces  with  those  of  Antony  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi ; but  had  he  not  been  supported  by  the 
activity  of  his  colleague,  he  would  have  been 
totally  defeated  in  that  engagement.  In  his 
triumvirate  with  Antony  and  Lepidus,  he  ob- 
tained the  western  parts  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and,  like  his  two  colleagues,  he,  more  firmly  to 
establish  his  power,  proscribed  his  enemies  and 
cut  them  off.  The  triumvirate  lasted  ten  years. 
He  had  given  Ills  sister  Octavia  in  marriage  to 
Antony,  to  cement  their  alliance;  but  Antony 
deserted  her  for  the  fascinations  of  Cleopatra. 
Augustus  immediately  took  up  arms,  osten- 
sibly to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  sister,  but, 
perhaps,  rather  from  a desire  to  remove  a 
man  whose  existence  and  power  kept  him  in 
continual  alarm.  Both  parties  met  at  Aetium, 
31  n.c.,  to  decide  the  question  of  empire.  Antony 
was  supported  by  all  the  strength  of  the  East, 
and  Augustus  by  Italy.  Cleopatra  fled  from  the 
battle  with  sixty  ships ; an  event  which  ruined 
the  interest  of  Antony,  who  followed  her  into 
Egypt.  The  conqueror  soon  after  pursued 
them,  besieged  Alex andria,  and  honoured  with  a 
magnificent  funeral  the  unfortunate  Antony  and 
the  celebrated  queen,  whom  the  fear  of  being 
led  in  the  victor’s  triumph  at  Rome  had  driven 
to  commit  suicide.  (See  Antony.)  Augustus 
having  established  peace  all  over  the  world, 
closed  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  in.  the 
same  year  which  saw  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
lie  was  twice  resolved  to  lay  down  the  supreme 
power,  immediately  after  the  victory  obtained 
over  Antony,  on  account  of  his  failing  health ; 
but  his  two  faithful  friends,  Maecenas  and 
Agrippa,  dissuaded  him,  and  observed  that  he 
would  leave  the  empire  the  prey  of  the  most 
powerful,  and  expose  himself  to  the  greatest 
dangers,  n.  at  Rome,  63  n.c.;  n.  at  Kola,  14 
a.d.  after  reigning  41  years. — He  was  an  active 
ruler,  and  consulted  the  good  of  the  Romans 
with  the  most  anxious  care.  He  visited  all  the 
provinces  except  Africa  and  Sardinia,  and  liis 
consummate  prudence  and  experience  gave  rise 
to  many  salutary  laws.  He  is,  however,  accused 
of  licentiousness ; but  the  goodness  of  his  heart, 
the  fidelity  of  his  friendship,  and  the  many  ex- 
cellent qualities  which  the  poets  whom  he  pa- 
tronized have,  perhaps  truly,  celebrated,  made 
some  amends  for  lus  natural  infirmities.  Ho 
was  ambitious  of  being  thought  handsome, 
and  as  he  was  publicly  reported  to  be  the  son 
of  Apollo,  he  wished  his  flatterers  to  represent 
him  with  the  figure  and  attributes  of  that  god. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  his  learning,  was  a 
master  of  the  Greek  language,  and  wrote  some 
tragedies,  besides  memoirs  of  bis  life  and  other 
works,  none  of  which  arc  extant.  He  married 
four  times,  but  he  was  unhappy  in  his  matri- 
monial connexions,  and  his  only  daughter, 
Julia,  disgraced  herself  and  her  father  by  tho 
debauchery  and  licentiousness  of  her  manners. 
He  recommended  at  his  death  his  adopted  son, 
Tiberius,  as  his  successor.  Virgil  wrote  his 
scarcely-surpassed  epic  poem,  the  lEneid,  at  the 
desire  of  Augustus,  whom  he  represented  under 
the  character  of  /Eneas.  The  name  of  Au- 
gustus was  afterwards  given  to  succeeding 
Roman  emperors.  . . 

Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  reigned  m 
general  peace,  and  was,  by  some,  esteemed  a 
prince  so  wise  as  to  be  called  the  Justinian  of 
Saxony.  He  greatly  embellished  L)resdcn^  auu 
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• built  the  splendid  palace  of  Augustenburg.  b. 
1526 ; D.  1536. 

Augustus  Frederick  I.,  king  of  Poland 
and  elector  of  Saxony.  To  the  former  dignity 
he  was  elected  in  1697,  out  of  many  compe- 
titors. He  formed  a strict  alliance  with  Peter 
the  Great  against  Sweden  and  Turkey ; and  from 
this  time  may  be  dated  the  origin  of  Russian 
influence  in  Poland.  In  his  wars  with  Sweden 
lie  may  be  said  to  have  been  unsuccessful, 
although  his  troops  gained  some  victories ; and 
at  length,  completely  defeated  at  Clissow,  1702, 
he  was  forced  by  Charles  XII.  to  abandon  his 
claim  to  the  Polish  throne.  The  Swedish 
monarch,  however,  being  beaten  by  Peter  at 
Pultowa,  Augustus  was  reinstated,  and  con- 
tinued in  possession  of  his  kingdom,  which, 
however,  had  fallen  into  a state  of  great  dis- 
organization, from  which  it  never  recovered. 
b.  at  Dresden,  1670;  d.  1733. — His  habits  were 
luxurious  and  licentious,  and  one  of  his  many 
natural  children  was  the  famous  Marshal  Saxe. 

Augustus  Frederick  II.,  elector  of  Saxony 
and  king  of  Poland,  was  the  son  of  Augustus 
I.  He  was  an  indolent,  idle,  and  pleasure- 
seeking prince,  and  his  politics  were  entirely 
dependent  on  Russia.  His  daughter  Maria 
Josepha  was  married  to  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  from  which  alliance  sprung  Louis 
XVI.,  Louis  XVIII.,  and  Charles  X.  b.  at 
Dresden,  1696;  d.  1763. 

Augustus  Frederick,  prince  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  and  duke  of  Sussex,  was 
the  sixth  son  and  the  ninth  child  of  George 
III.  He  was  a benevolent,  unostentatious 
prince,  taking  a deep  interest  in  those  questions 
which  had  for  their  object  the  amelioration  of 
the  social  condition  of  the  people,  promoting 
political  reform,  and  giving  his  hearty  support 
to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  He  was 
twice  married ; first  to  Lady  Augusta  Murray, 
second  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Dunmore,  Scot- 
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was  created  Duchess  of  Inverness.  b.  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  1773;  d.  at  Kensington 
Palace,  1343. 

Aulus  _ Gellius,  aw'-lus  jel’-e-us,  a Greek 
grammanan,  whose  “Xoctes  Attica:”  or  Attic 
Aights,  has  gone  through  a variety  of  editions, 
and  been  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Bcloe 
Rived  in  the  2nd  century,  from  the  time  of 
Trajan  to  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

A u wale,  Charles  de  Lorraine,  due  d’,  do'-male, 
} ie  Baders  of  the  Catholic  party  in  Paris 
after  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  in 
looS  He  was  sentenced  to  be  broken  on  the 
wheel  for  high  treason  by  the  parliament  of 
i an s> which  sentence  was  carried  out  in  efimy  in 
July,  1595.  d.  at  Brussels,  1631. 

Aumalk,  Henri  Eugene  Philippe  Louis,  due  d\ 
iourth  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  i he  French, 

i the  artny>  and  served  in  Africa 

under  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  Generals  llugeaud 
and  Laraguay  d’Hillicrs.  AVeakcncd  by  fever 
he  returned  to  Paris  in  1841;  and  here  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  shoot  him.  Rc- 

rn'nawfL  m lorccs  in  Algeria,  he  gained  some 
considerable  successes,  and  in  1847  was  appointed 
governor-general,  and  in  that  capacity  received 
t hn  "abl™s?10n  of  Abd-el-Kadcr.  The  news  of 
rp\,.hnnOuUtl0n  irK  Pari3-  of  February,  1848, 
monti,d  h‘k  1?.A1ffcna»  and  iu  the  following 
1 ’ XarkinS  with  llis  bl'other,  lie  sailed 


for  England  to  join  there  the  other  members  of 
his  family,  b.  1822. 

Auaoxi  Jolmd’,  do'-mawrtg , count  of  Cha- 
teauroux,  a French  general,  who  displayed  great 
abilities,  and  was  made  by  Henry  III.  marshal 
°£  Rrance-  Henry  IV.  appointed  him  governor 
of  Champagne,  and  afterwards  of  Brittany.  IIo 
was_sliot  at  the  siege  of  Camper,  near  Rennes, 
1595.  b.  1522. — He  had  served  six  monarchs  — 
kraneis  I.,  Henry  II.,  Francis  II.,  Charles  IX.. 
Henry  III.,  and  Henry  IV. 

Aunoy,  or  Aulxoy,  Marie  Catherine,  countess 
of,  o-noi,  a French  authoress,  who,  at  the  close 
of  the  17th  century,  was  a distinguished  orna- 
ment of  the  French  Court,  ancl  contributed 
largely  to  the  light  literature  of  her  day.  She 
is  principally  known  through  the  success  of  her 
“ Pairy  Tales,”  which  were  imitations  of  a stylo 
of  composition  introduced  in  France  by  Charles 
Perrault,  and  which  achieved  an  amount  of 
popularity  equal  to  those  of  hor  master.  The 
titles  of  her  stories  will,  to  some  extent,  indicate 
their  character.  Some  of  these  are,  “ The  White 
Cat,”  “The  Yellow  Dwarf,”  “The  Fair  One 
with  the  Golden  Locks,”  “Cherry  and  Fail- 
Star;  ” several  of  which  have  formed  the  basis 
of  successful  spectacles  and  pantomimes,  and 
other  extravaganzas,  n.  1650;  d.  1705.— This 
lady  left  four  daughters  behind  her,  one  of 
whom,  Madame  de  _ Here,  inherited  talents 
similar  to  those  by  which  her  parent  was  distin- 
guished. 

Aureliay,  Lucius  Domitius,  aic-re'-le-an,  a 
Roman  emperor,  was  the  son  of  a peasant  in 
Pannonia.  He  displayed  such  skill  and  valour 
as  a soldier,  that  Valerian,  having  raised  him  to 
very  high  rank  in  the  army,  at  last  invested  him 
with  the^ consulate.  On  the  death  of  Claudius 
II.,  in  270,  who  recommended  him  as  his  suc- 
cessor, he  ascended  the  imperial  throne.  He 
delivered  Italy  from  the  barbarians,  defeated 
retricus,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  emperor 
in  Gaul,  and  conquered  Zenobia,  queen  of  Pal- 
myra, a.d.  273.  After  these  victories,  he  en- 
tered Rome  in  triumph,  and  next  turned  his 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  city,  and  to 
the  reformation  of  public  manners.  On  his 
march  against  Persia,  he  was  assassinated  by 
his  mutinous  troops,  a.d.  275.  b.  oout  212  a.d. 

Aueemus  Victor,  Sextus,  a Roman  historian, 
who,  though  horn  of  mean  parents,  in  Africa 
himself  by  his  talents  to  distinction.  In 
361  Julian  made_ him  prefect  of  Pannonia  Se- 
cunda,  and  in  373  he  was  chosen  consul  with 
Valentmian.  Lived  in  the  4th  century.—  His 
Roman  history  has  been  several  times  printed 
and  is  considered  both  faithful  and  minute.  ’ 
Aukuygzf.be,  aw-rung-zeeV , emperor  of  Hin- 
dostan,  known  as  the  Great  Mogul,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Shall  Johan,  of  the  dynasty  of 
limui,  and  ear^  in  his  youth  affected  religious 
sanctity;  hut,  in  1658,  lie  and  his  brother  Murad 
seized  Agra,  and  made  their  father  prisoner. 
Soon  afterwards  he  put  Murad  and  another 
brother,  Dara,  to  death,  and,  ultimately,  in  1658, 
ho  dethroned  his  aged  father,  who  died  in  1665. 
Aurungzebe  greatly  enlarged  his  dominions,  and 
became  so  formidable  that  all  the  eastern  princes 
sent  him  ambassadors.  Ilis  latter  days  were 
embittered  by  jealousy  of  the  ambitious  views 
of  bis  sons,  and  bo  constantly  resided  in  his 
camp,  which  was  prodigiously  large,  and  resem- 
bled a populous  city.  b.  1018;  n.  at  Ahmcd- 
nuggur,  1707.  By  his  will,  Aurungzcbo  divided 
his  possessions  among  his  sous.  Ilo  was  the  last 
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of  the  energetic  sovereigns  who  sat  on  the 
Mogul  throne  during  the  17th  century. 

Ausonius,  Decimus  Magnus,  aw-so'-ne-un,  son 
cf  a physician  at  Bordeaux,  who  became  a teacher 
of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  also  a writer  ot 
Latin  poems,  at  that  place.  His  fame  reached 
Rome,  and  Valentinian,  the  emperor,  appointed 
him  tutor  to  his  son  Gratian.  In  3/9  he  was 
raised  to  the  consular  dignity,  lie  dice  about 
the  year  395.  His  poems,  though  unequal, 
have  great  merit. 

Austen,  William,  cncs'-ten,  an  English  metal- 
founder  of  considerable  celebrity,  who  had  a 
share  in  constructing  the  tomb  of  Richard  de 
lleaucliamp,  carl  of  Warwick,  to  be  seen  in  St. 
Mary’s  church,  Warwick.  Lived  in  the  15tli 
century. 

Austen,  Jane,  the  authoress  of  several  po- 
pular novels,  which  have  appeared  in  different 
editions.  All  her  portraitures  delineate  cha- 
racters of  cvery-day  English  life,  and  are 
marked  by  no  very  strong  traits  either  morally 
or  intellectually.  The  chief  of  her  productions 
arc  “Sense  and  Sensibility;”  “ Pride  and  Pre- 
judice;” “Mansfield  Park;”  “Emma;”  and 
“ Persuasion.”  n.  at  Steventon,  Hampshire, 
1775;  d.  at  Winchester,  1817. 

AuvEKGNE.Theophilus  de  la  Tour  d’,  do'-vern, 
a distinguished  Trench  soldier  and  scholar,  who, 
entering  the  service  early,  distinguished  himself 
by  his  military  bearing  and  by  his  devotion  to 
study.  He  was  present  in  many  actions  during 
the  American  war,  and  was  offered  a pension  by 
the  king  of  Spain,  which,  however,  he  refused. 
The  French  revolution  found  iiim  a captain,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  first  who  volunteered  to  defend 
the  territory  of  France  against  its  enemies, 
without  any  wish  for  promotion;  and  it  was 
only  as  captain  of  the  longest  standing  that  lie 
accepted  the  command  of  all  the  grenadier  com- 
panies, called  the  Infernal  Column.  In  every 
conflict  lie  was  ever  foremost,  and  he  introduced 
more  generally  the  bayonet  into  the  French 
army.  lie  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English, 
and  after  regaining  his  liberty,  resumed  his 
career  by  replacing  a simple  conscript,  the  son 
of  an  old  and  feeble  friend.  He  served  in  many 
battles  under  Bonaparte,  who  offered  him  higher 
rank,  but  which  he  refused,  and  was  declared  by 
Napoleon  “ the  first  grenadier  of  the  French 
republic.”  n.  1743 ; n.  at  thcbattlcofObcrhausen, 
ygpO  — He  is  the  author  ot  a Frcnch-Celtic 
dictionary,  a Glossary  of  forly-fivc  languages, 
and  other  philological  works  of  merit,  the 
following  anecdote  is  told  of  him:— A person 
connected  with  the  government  was  boasting  of 
his  influence,  and  desired  to  know  what  he 
could  do  for  Auvergne,  whose  clothes  were  m a 
deplorable  condition.  “ What  do  you  wish  to 
have,  the  command  of  a battalion,  or  a regiment  t 
You  have  only  to  speak.”  “ Oh  no !”  said  La 
Tour  “ I only  want  a pair  of  shoes.” 

Auzout,  Adrien,  o’ -zoo,  a Trench  mathema- 
tician who  is  said  to  have  invented  the  micro- 
meter’, which  is  still  in  use  amongst  astronomers 

to  measure  the  apparent  diameter  ot  celestial 
bodies,  and  his  treatise  on  which  was  printed  in 
1GG7.  n.  at  Rouen ; n.  1691.— He  was  the  first 
who  thought  of  applying  the  telescope  to  the 

astronomical  quadrant.  , , , 

Avalos,  Ferdinand  Francis  d,  da-ia-los, 
marquis  of  Pescara,  a Neapolitan  who  served 
with  erreat  distinction  in  the  army  of  Charles  V., 
and  in  1512  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  ot 
Ravenna.  He  beguiled  the  hours  of  captivity 


by  writing  a “ Dialogue  on  Love,”  which  lie 
dedicated  to  his  wife,  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished Vittoria  Colonna.  On  being  released, 
he  again  entered  into  active  service,  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  gaining  of  the  battle  of 
Vicenza  over  Alviano  and  the  Venetian  forces. 
Subsequently  he  took  Milan,  gave  up  Como  to 
pillage,  and  in  1522,  in  the  campaign  against 
the  French,  assisted  in  relieving  Padua,  and  was 
prestnt  at  Lodi  and  Pizzighettune,  as  well  as  at 
the  reduction  of  Cremona.  In  1524  he  played  a 
foremost  part  in  the  battle  of  Pavia,  which  was 
so  disastrous  to  Francis  I.,  and  his  conduct  to 
the  captive  king  showed  much  magnanimity. 
He  revealed  to  Charles  V.  a plot  of  the  Italians 
to  drive  out  the  Spaniards,  and  soon  after  died, 
n.  about  1493;  D.  at  Milan,  1525.  _ 

Avanzi,  Jacopo,  av-an'-je,  an  eminent  Ita- 
lian painter  of  the  14th  century,  who  was  held 
in  high  esteem  in  his  time.  He  was  called 
“ Dalle  Madonne,”  lecausehe  seldom  nainted 
any  other  subject  but  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Avanzi,  Simon,  called  “ Simone  dai  Croce- 
fissi,”  or  Simon  of  the  Crucifixions,  because  the 
death  of  our  Saviour  was  his  favourite  subject. 
He  was  contemporary  with  and  a friend  ol  the 
preceding. — There  was  also  a Giuseppe  A\unzi 
who  painted  historical  subjects,  and  was  a 
native  of  Ferrara,  n.  about  1645;  n.  1 GO-3. 

Avelltno,  Giulio,  av-el-e'-no,  a native  of  Mes- 
sina, where  he  was  born  about  1645,  and  in  his 
landscapes  somewhat  resembles  Saivator  Rosa, 
of  whom  lie  is  supposed  to  have  been  a pupil.  1 ! e 
passed  most  of  his  life  in  Ferrara,  where  his 
talents  were  held  in  high  estimation,  d.  1700. 

Avebdy,  Clement  Charles  de  P,  la-vair-de', 
a French  statesman  and  finance  minister  under 
Louis  XV.  He  was  counsellor  of  Parliament: 
but  through  his  propositions  for  reform  lost 
position,  and  in  176-4  received  his  dismissal. 
He  retired  to  his  estate,  where  he  employed  him- 
self in  agricultural  pursuits,  but  was  guillotined 
in  1793  on  an  absurd  charge,  b.  at  Paris,  1723. 

Ayebeoes,  or  Ibn  Roscied,  a-ver-d-es,  an 
Arabian  philosopher  and  physician,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  chief  magistracy  of 
Cordova,  the  capital  of  the  Moorish  possessions 
in  Spain.  He  was  afterwards  made  chief  judge 
in  Morocco,  and  having  appointed  deputies 
there,  he  returned  to  Spain.  The  freedom 
of  his  opinions,  however,  gave  ofl'enee  to 
the  more  zealous  Mussulmans,  and  lie  was 
degraded  from  his  office  and  thrown  into  prison ; 
but  on  doing  penance,  and  making  a recanta- 
tion, he  was  released,  d.  at  Morocco,  1193. 
The  admiration  of  Averrocs  for  Aristotle  was 
almost  enthusiastic,  and  his  commentaries  on 
that  philosopher’s  works  procured  him  the 
name  of  the  “ Commentator.”  lie  also  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  art  of  physic,  an  epitome  ot 
Ptolemy's  “Almagest,”  and  a treatise  on  astro- 

Avesbury,  Robert  of,  avU-ltir-c,  an  English 
historian  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  as  far  as  1356.  n.  1360.— This  per- 
sonage styles  himself  registrar  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury’s  court.  The  principal  excellence 
of  bis  work  consists  in  the  accuracy  of  its  dates, 
and  the  simplicity  with  which  he  works  his  laets 
into  a plain  narrative.  . . . 

Avila,  Louis  d’,  dav'-c-la,  a Spanish  historian 
and  commander  of  the  order  of  Alcantara. 
He  wrote  the  history  of  the  war  carried  on  by 
Charles  V.  against  the  German  Protestants,  anu 
“ Memoirs  of  the  War  in  Africa.”  Lived  in  the 
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] 6th  century—  Charles  deemed  himself  fortunate 
in  having  such  an  able  chronicler  of  the  re- 
markable events  by  which  his  reign  was  charac- 
terized—There  are  others  of  this  name  men- 
tioned in  Spanish  history. 

Avila,  Sancho  d*,  a Spanish  commander  who 
served  under  the  duke  of  Alva  and  licquesens 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  equalled  the  ferocious 
Alva  in  his  atrocities.  He  defeated  Loius  of 
Nassau,  and  gave  up  Antwerp  to  what  is  called 
the  “ Spanish  fury.”  He  was  killed  at  the  siege 
of  Maestricht,  1579. 

Avisos’,  Charles,  av'-i-son,  a celebrated  musi- 
cal composer,  a pupil  of  Geminiani,  author  of 
an  “ Essay  on  Musical  Expression,”  and  several 
sets  of  concertos,  n.  about  1710 j d.  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  1770. 

' Axtel,  Daniel,  uks'-tel,  a colonel  in  the  par- 
liamentary army  during  the  civil  war,  who  was 
originally  a grocer,  but  becoming  a follower  of 
the" Puritans,  was  persuaded  to  engage  against 
the  king.  He  had  the  principal  charge  of 
Charles  I.  on  his  trial,  and  behaved  with  sin- 
gular brutality.  He  accompanied  Cromwell  to 
Ireland,  where  his  courage  procured  him  the 
governorship  of  Kilkenny.  In  1659  he  returned 
to  England,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.  In  1660  he  was  seized  by 
the  royalists,  tried  for  high  treason,  and  exe- 
cuted. 

Ayala,  Pedro  Lopez  d’,  a-ija-la,  the  most 
popular  of  Spanish  chroniclers,  and  a great 
favourite  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile,  as 
well  as  of  his  three  successors,  Don  Henry  of 
Trastamare,  Don  John  I.,  and  Henry  III.  He 
was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Najera,  in 
1367,  brought  to  England,  where  he  was  cast 
into  a dark  dungeon,  and  fettered  with  chains. 
His  sorrows  and  sufferings  in  this  state  of 
“ durance  vile”  are  described  in  his  poems.  He 
was  set  at  liberty  after  the  payment  of  a large 
ransom;  and  returning  to  Castile,  was  again 
actively  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  crown. 
b.  1332;  n.  at  Calahorra,  M07. — He  was  the 
contemporary  of  Froissart,  and  his  chronicle 
embraces  that  period  of  history  when  Spain 
was  most  nearly  connected  with  the  political 
action  of  France  and  England.  It  is  wanting 
in  the  picturesque  ehivalric  painting  of  Frois- 
sart, but  is  deemed  honest  and  trustworthy. 

AYF.snA,  ai-e'-sha,  wife  of  Mohammed,  and 
daughter  of  Abu-Beker,  one  of  the  first  and 
warmest  supporters  of  the  Prophet.  Though 
she  bore  her  husband  no  children,  yet  he  loved 
her  better  than  his  other  wives ; and  in  his  last 
illness  had  himself  conveyed  to  her  house, 
where  he  died  in  her  arms.  She  opposed  the 
succession  of  Ali,  and  levied  an  army  against 
him.  After  a severe  contest  she  was  taken  pri- 
soner, but  was  treated  by  the  conqueror  with 
great  lenity,  d.  677. 

Ayliffe,  John,  ail-if,  an  English  jurist  who 
left  many  works  on  civil. and  canon  law,  but  of 
whose  personal  history  little  is  known.  Flou- 
lishcd  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century. 

Aylmf.ii,  John,  aiX-mer , an  English  prelate, 
who  was  tutor  to  Lady  Jane  Grey.  In  1553  he 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Stow,  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  exerted  himself  strenuously  against  popery. 
< 'n  the  accession  of  Mary  he  was  forced  to  leave 
the  country,  but  found  a quiet  retreat  amidst  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  Zurich.  Whilst  here  ho 
answered  a pamphlet  published  by  the  cele- 
brated John  Knox  against  government  by 
women.  W lien  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the 


throne,  he  returned  to  his  native  country;  and 
in  1576  was  made  bishop  of  London.  He  was  a 
very  diligent  prelate,  and  active  against  the 
Puritans,  for  which  he  has  been  severely  cen- 
sured by  their  writers ; but  it  is  said  that  lie  was 
learned  in  the  languages,  a deep  divine,  and  a 
ready  disputant,  n.  in  Norfolk,  1521;  n.  at 
Fulham,  1591. — An  instance  of  the  humour  with 
which  this  prelate  roused  an  inattentive  audi- 
ence whilst  preaching,  is  given  by  Wood. 

“ When  his  auditory  grew  dull  and  inattentive, 
he  would,  with  some  pretty  and  unexpected 
conceit,  move  them  to  attention.  Among  the 
rest  was — He  read  a long  text  in  Hebrew; 
whereupon  all  seemed  to  listen  what  would 
come  after  such  strange  words,  as  if  they  had 
taken  it  for  some  conjuration ; but  he  showed 
their  folly  that,  when  lie  spake  English, 
whereby  they  might  be  instructed  and  edified, 
they  neglected  and  hearkened  not  to  it ; and  now 
when  he  read  Hebrew,  which  they  understood 
no  word  of,  they  seemed  careful  and  attentive.” 
Something  of  this  sort  might  be  advantageously 
practised  by  some  of  our  modern  divines  when 
they  find  their  audiences  becoming  inapprccla- 
tive  of  their  discourses. 

Ayloffe,  Sir  Joseph,  Cart.,  ai'-lof,  of  Fram- 
ficld,  in  Sussex,  an  eminent  antiquary,  and  fellow 
of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  societies.  In  1 736 
he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  commissioners 
for  building  Westminster  bridge,  and  became  one 
of  the  keepers  of  the  documents  in  the  State 
Paper-office,  b.  at  Framfield,  Sussex,  1703; 
d.  1781.— Sir  Joseph  was  called  the  Montfau^on 
of  England,  and  his  wide  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  our  municipal  rights  and  national  an- 
tiquities, and  the  agreeable  manner  in  .which  he 
communicated  what  he  knew  to  his  friends  and 
the  public,  made  his  death  be  sincerely  regretted 
by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. He  printed  in  1772  calendars  of  the  an- 
cient charters,  &c.  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
He  also  edited  editions  of  “ Leland’s  Collecta- 
nea,” in  9 vols.,  llearne’s  “Liber  Niger,”  and 
“ Curious  Discourses,”  besides  other  works. 
There  are  many  curious  papers  of  his  in  the 
“ Arelucologia.” 

Aymau,  or  Aimab,  James,  ai'-mar,  a French 
impostor,  who  gained  considerable  wealth  at 
the  close  of  the  17th  century  by  pretending  to 
have  a divining-rod,  whereby  he  could  discover 
hidden  treasure.  The  fraud  being  detected,  he 
returned  to  his  former  obscurity ; but  it  gave 
occasion  for  DeVallemont's  learned  book  on  the 
powers  of  the  divining-rod.  n.  at  St.  Veran, 
Dauphind,  1662. 

Ayscougu,  Samuel,  ai»'-lco(r)f,  an  industrious 
compiler,  who  from  being  the  servant  of  a 
miller,  obtained  a situation  in  tho  British  Mu- 
seum, where  his  abilities  be";an  to  be  respected 
and  his  salary  increased,  till  he  was  appointed 
assistant-librarian.  Entering  into  orders,  he 
obtained  the  curacy  of  St.  Giles:in-tho -Fields, 
and  in  1790  was  appointed  to  preach  tho  Fair- 
child  lecture  on  Whit-Tuesday,  at  Shoreditch 
church,  bel'oro  the  Royal  Society,  which  he 
continued  to  do  till  1801.  b.  at  Nottingham, 
1745 ; n.  at  the.  British  Museum,  1801.  This 
person  seems  to  have  been  gifted  with  the 
power  of  labouring  at  the  driest  of  all  occu- 
pations—that  of  index-making.  He  assisted  in 
the  regulation  of  the  records  in  the  Tower,  and 
compiled  a catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum  ; an  index  to  56  vols.  of  the  “Gentle- 
man's Magazlno,”  to  the  “ “ mtl  ij  Review,'* 
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tho  British.  Critic,”  to  Shakespeare,  and  other 
works.  He  was  also  the  author  of  “ Remarks 
on  the  Letters  of  an  American  Farmer.”  Hot 
long  bcfoiohis  death,  the  Lord  Chancellor  rra v c 
him  the  living  of  Cudham,  in  Kent.  In  refe- 
rence to  the  “American  Farmer,”  Charles 
Lamb,  in  1803,  thus  writes  in  a letter “ Oh, 
tell  Hazlitt  not  to  forget  to  send  me  the 

American  Farmer.’  I dare  say  it  is  not  so 
good  a book  as  he  fancies;  but  a book’s  a 
book.” 

Ayscue,  Sir  George,  ais'-lcu , a brave  admiral, 
descended  from  an  aucient  family  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  knighted  by  Charles  I.  He  early  de- 
clared for  the  Commonwealth,  and  distinguished 
himself  greatly  in  the  wars  against  the ‘Dutch. 
In  1651  he  and  Admiral  Blake  reduced  the  Scilly 
Isles,  and  afterwards;  proceeding  to  the  West 
Indies,  Sir  George  effected  the  conquest  of  Bar- 
badoes  and  other  islands.  After  the  Restora- 
tion, he  was  appointed  rear-admiral  of  the 
Blue,  and  in  1066  he  hoisted  his  flag  on  board 
the  Royal  Prince,  the'  finest  ship  then  in  the 
world.  He  was  engaged  in  the  great  fight  with 
the  Dutch,  in  1665,  which  lasted  four  days; 
but,  on  the  third  day,  striking  on  the  Galloper 
Shoal,  his  crew  forced  him  to  yield  to  the 
enemy.  After  remaining  in  Holland  a prisoner 
for  some  time,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
England,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  so  complete  retirement  that  tho  period 
of  his  death  is  unrecorded. 

Ayton,  or  Aytoux,  ai'-tun,  Sir  Robert,  a native 
of  Fifesliire,  in  Scotland,  andtlic  authorofpoems 
in  the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  English  lan- 
guages. He  was  employed,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  by  James  I.  and  Charles  I. ; and  Aubrey 
says  that  “he  was  acquainted  with  all  the  wits 
of  his  time  in  England.”  He  was  very  inti- 
mate with  Hobbes,  as  well  as  with  rare  Ben 
Jonson;  both  of  whom  were  employed  as 
critics  by  the  philosopher,  while  drawing  up 
his  dedicatory  epistle  to  his  translation  of 
Thucydides.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  poems  at- 
tributed to  him  in  his  own  vernacular  were 
greatly  admired  by  Burns,  who  founded  his 
“Auld  Lang  Syne”  upon  one  .of  them.  n. 
1570;  d.  at  Whitehall,  1638. 

Aytoujv,  William  Edmonstoune,  professor  of 
literature  and  belles-lettres  in  the  University  cf 
Edinburgh,  and  editor  of  “Blackwood’s  Maga- 
zine.” To  this  celebrated  periodical  he  was  a 
contributor  for  a long  time,  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  Augustus  Dunshunncr;  and  married 
tiie  daughter  of  John  Wilson,  “Christopher 
North,”  the  former  editor  of  Blackwood.  Mr. 
Aytoun  was  a poet  of  the  finest  feather,  with  a 
strength  of  wing  that  knows  no  faltering  in  its 
flight.  His  “ Execution  of  Montrose  ” and  his 
“ Burial-march  of  Dundee  ” are  two  noble  his- 
torical ballads.  His  “Lays  of  the  Scottish 
Cavaliers"  are  chiefly  illustrations  of  the  stirring 
scenes  of  the  mediaeval  history  of  Scotland,  and 
place  before  us,  in  vivid  representation,  some  of 
the  most  striking  incidents  and  events  that 
form  the  narrative  of  tho  best  historical  pens. 
Besides  his  stirring  “Lays  of  the  Scottish  Ca- 
valiers,” Professor  Aytoun  lias  written  “ Fer- 
milian,  a Spasmodic  Tragedy,”  designed  to  ridi- 
cule a false  and  extravagant  taste  in  some  of 
the  modern  followers  of  the  muses;  “Poland, 
and  other  poems;”  “ Bothwcll,”  a long  poem; 

“ The  Life  and  Times  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion ;” 
“Ballads  of  Scotland,”  &c.  n.  1813;  d.  1865. 

Azaba,  Don  Felix  d’,  da-tha'-ra,  a Spanish  ' 
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soldier,  who  being  sent  to  Paraguay  to  define 
the  limits  of  the  Spanish  possessions  there,  un- 
dertook to  make  a map  of  the  country,  on  which 
he  laboured  for  thirteen  years.  In  accomplishing 
this  object  he  had  to  encounter  many  difficulties'; 
but  succeeded  in  executing  his  task  with  credit! 
In  1801  he  was  recalled  to  Spain.  He  subse- 
quently became  a member  of  the  Council  for 
Indian  Affairs  under  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  b.  at 
Barbunales,  in  Aragon,  1746;  d.  at  Aragon,  1811. 

Azaba,  Don  Jose  Nicolas  d’,  agent  for  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Spain  at  the  court  of 
Rome,  from  1760  to  1794,  afterwards  Spanish 
ambassador  at  Paris,  b.  at  Barbunales,  1731; 
d.  1S04. — He  wrote  a life  of  Mcngs  the  painter. 

Azeglio,  Massimo  Taparelli,  Marquis  d’,  a- 
zay-le-o,  an  eminent  Italian  statesman  and  po- 
litical writer,  and  the  author  of  some  well- 
written  novels.  After  the  revolution  of  1848, 
he  became  President  of  the  Council  for  the 
new  kingdom  of  Italy;  and  laboured  earnestly 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  states  of  which  it 
was  composed,  b.  at  Turin,  1800;  d.  January 
11,  1866, 

B. 

Baadee,  Ferdinand  Marie,  bnu'-dcr,  a distin- 
guished physician,  professor  and  un-iter  on 
medicine,  of  Bavaria,  was  born  in  Ingoldstadt 
in  1747,  and  died  at  Munich  in  1797. 

Baay,  J ohn  de,  laun,  a Dutch  portrait-painter 
who  came  to  England  and  enjoyed  for  a time 
the  patronage  of  Charles  II.  Returning  to  Hol- 
land, he  painted  the  De  Witts;  and  when  the 
populace  murdered  those  statesmen,  they  sought 
to  destroy  their  portraits  likewise,  but  Baan 
saved  them.  n.  at  the  Hague,  1702.— His  son 
James  was  a good  artist,  and  accompanied 
William  prince  of  Orange  to  England,  d.  at 
Vienna,  1700,  at  the  age~of  27. 

Baba  Am,  ba'-ba  a-le,  the  founder  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Algiers,  and  the  first  dey  who  go- 
verned on  his  own  authority  and  not  as  the  sub- 
ordinate of  the  Porte  and  its  pasha  viceroys. 
The  office  of  e’ey  was  originally  instituted  to 
collect  the  imposts  and  provide  the  means  of 
defence,  and  at  first  the  deys  acted  under  the  di- 
rection of  a pasha ; but  in  1710,  Baba  Ali,  on  his 
election,  destroyed  1700  persons  who  were  op- 
posed to  his  pretensions,  shipped  the  pasha  oft'  to 
Constantinople,  and  intimated  to  the  Porte  that 
no  more  pashas  were  required  at  Algiers,  and 
would  not  be  received.  After  this,  Algiers  was 
an  independent  state,  though  in  alliance  with 
Turkey,  till  the  invasion  of  the  French.  Baba 
Ali  was  an  enlightened  and  able  ruler,  pro- 
moting commerce  and  adding  much  to  tho 
prosperity  of  his  country.  Died  in  1718. 

Babbage,  Charles,  bub'-age,  an  eminent  ma- 
thematician, the  inventor  of'thc  calculating  ma- 
chine, the  originator  of  the  Statistical  Society, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Astronomical 
Society.  The  writings  of  this  mathematician 
embrace  a wide  field  of  scientific  knowledge,  n. 
1792. 

Babek,  ba'-bel-,  surnamed  Khorcmi,  from  his 
native  town,  or  Iloremi,  a robber,  was  a Per- 
sian sectary,  who  taught  the  liberty  and  equality 
of  all  men,  the  inutility  of  government  and  reli- 
gion, and  the  community  of  women  and  goods. 
Having  collected  a large  number  of  followers, 
he  proceeded  to  enforce  his  doctrines  with  the 
most  relentless  cruelty,  ravishing  women  and 
pillaging  and  murdering  wherever  lie  went.  One 
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. if  his  executioners,  named  Nood,  boasted  that  he 
lad  destroyed  20,000  men  with  his  own  hand. 
3abek  continued  this  career  for  some  years,  till 
:.t  length  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner, 

: .ndwas  made  to  undergo  the  fate  he  had  inflicted 
in  many  others,  having  been  cut  limb  from 
imb  while  yet  alive.  His  career  extended  from 
r.D.  816  to  a.d.  837. 

Baber,  Zahir-ed-deen  Mohammed,  la! -her, 
:lie  first  of  the  Tartar  or  Great  Mogul  dynasty 
: )f  India,  was  deseended  in  the  fifth  degree  from 
lie  mighty  founder  of  the  race,  and,  except 
fimour  himself,  was  perhaps  the  most  distin- 
guished member  of  it.  Baber’s  father,  ruler  of 
he  small  state  of  Kokan,  died  from  injuries 
lustained  in  a fall  while  his  son  was  only  12  years 
>f  age,  who  was  almost  immediately  involved  in 
. lifficulties  in  consequence  of  the  attempts  of 
leighbouring  princes  to  seize  his  patrimony. 
Ie  at  once  took  the  field,  however,  and,  young 
• is  he  was,  not  only  succeeding  in  saving  his  own 
dates,  but  also  conquered  Samarkand,  though 
e ie  was  not  strong  enough  to  retain  possession 
if  it.  After  maintaining  a gallant  struggle  with 
he  Uzbeks  for  several  years,  with  varying  for- 
une,  and  being  several  times  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a solitary  fugitive,  he  was  at  last 
ompelled  to  quit  his  native  country,  and,  with 
mly  200  followers,  reached  Cabul,  where  he  was 
,t  once  declared  king.  Here  he  maintained 
limself  against  both  the  attacks  of  his  old  ene- 
aies  the  Uzbeks  and  internal  seditions,  till,  on 
he  death  of  Sheibaui,  the  Uzbek  leader,  Baber 
nade  an  attempt  to  recover  his  original  posses- 
ions, but  was  totally  defeated  and  again  com- 
piled to  flee  to  Cabul.  He  now  turned  his  am- 
bition in  another  direction,  and  commenced  the 
- onquests  which  ultimately  led  to  the  subjuga- 
ion  of  India,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
logul  dynasty  with  Delhi  for  their  capital,  which 
nake  so  prominent  a figure  in  Indian  history. 
In  Baber’s  appearance  in  India,  the  Rajpoot 
mperor,  Ibrahim  Lodi,  led  the  whole  power  of 
hosewarlike  tribes  against  the  invader,  who,  how- 
ver,  though  with  a vastly  inferior  force,  totally 
lefeated  him  on  the  field  of  Paniput  on  April  21, 
520.  The  fruits  of  this  victory  were  the  posses- 
ion of  Delhi  and  Agra,  the  submission  of  nearly 
he  whole  country,  and  the  establishment  of  Ba- 
ler’s dynasty  in  India,  An  effort  was  soon  after 
nade  by  the  rajah  of  Uodipoor,  at  the  head  of  a 
lew  muster  of  the  Rajpoots,  to  wrest  Baber’s 
onquests  from  him ; but  his  usual  fortune  at- 
ended  him : lie  defeated  his  enemies  in  a great 
iatt!e  at  Biana,  in  March,  1527,  and  thereby 

arned  the  title  of  Championof  Islam.  During  the 

iext  two  years  he  reduced  the  princes  of  Bengal 
nd  Malwa;  but  his  health  now  gave  way,  and 
te  expired  in  the  palace  at  Agra,  Dec.  20, 1530, 
'•  February  14,  1483.  His  body  was  carried  to 
labul  for  interment,  and  even  till  this  day  the 
•urden  where  his  tomb  exists  is  the  great  lioli- 
ay  resort  of  the  people,  who  regard  his  memory 
/ith  the  most  profound  respect  and  veneration, 
he  career  of  Baber  is  one  of  the  most  marvel- 
ous and  most  chequered  on  record.  From  a 
ictty  prince  he  became  one  of  the  most  power- 
ul  rulers  of  Asia,  was  more  than  once  hurled 
rom  this  high  eminence  to  almost  abject  beg- 
:ary,  again  to  raise  himself  to  a still  higher 
unnaclo  of  power  and  glory  than  ever,  and  finally 
lied  the  conqueror  and  ruler  of  the  largest  por- 
1.°.n  F Ibot  country  which  has  always  been  an 
■eject  of  interest  and  a subject  of  covetousness  to 
nankind  since  the  earliest  dawnings  of  history. 
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_IIe  has  been  pronounced  to  be  “one  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  of  his  age,  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  and  accomplished  princes  that  ever 
adorned  a throne,’’  and  his  history  seems  to  war- 
rant the  eulogium.  Personally  strong,  brave, 
and  enduring,  he  was  ever  foremost  in  danger, 
but  his  prowess  as  a soldier  was  even  surpassed 
by  his  skill  as  a general  and  his  wisdom  as  a 
ruler.  He  never  stained  victory  with  cruelty, 
and  never  disgraced  defeat  by  despondency,  lie 
was  generous  to  his  enemies,  faithful  and  liberal 
to  his  friends,  the  protector  of  the  oppressed 
and  the  implacable  foe  of  the  oppressor.  His 
great  fault  was  an  over-fondness  of  wine,  which 
lie  took  in  immoderate  quantities— a habit  which 
in  his  memoirs  he  constantly  laments,  con- 
stantly resolves  to  renounce,  but  as  constantly 
falls  back  into  the  practice  of  again.  Baber,  be- 
sides being  a warrior  and  a ruler,  was  also  a poet, 
a philosopher,  and  an  historian.  His  autobio- 
graphy, which  was  translated  into  English  by 
Leyden  and  Erskine,  and  published  in  1820,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  books 
in  existence.  Until  very  recently,  almost  all  the 
knowledge  we  possessccl  of  Samarkand  and  other 
regions,  was  derived  from  Baber’s  descriptions 
of  them. 

Babeue,  Francis  Noel,  ba'-luf  a French 
writer,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution,  ardently  supported  its  principles  in  a 
journal  at  Amiens;  and,  on  account  of  the  vio- 
lence of  his  writing,  was  twice  tried,  but  ac- 
quitted. He  afterwards  assumed  the  revolu- 
tionary name  of  Gracchus,  and  conducted  an 
incendiary  journal  called  the  “Tribune  of  the 
People;”  and  joining  a secret  society  whose 
plans  were  divulged  by  one  of  the  members,  he 
was  condemned  for  conspiracy  to  be  guillotined. 
On  hearing  the  sentence  he  stabbed  himself,  but 
was  nevertheless  borne  bleeding  and  dying  to 
the  scaffoldin  May,  1797.  n.  at  St.  Quentin,  1701. 

Babilus,  Idl’-i-lus,  an  astrologer  in  Nero’s 
age,  who  told  the  emperor  that  he  would  avert 
the  danger  which  seemed  to  hang  over  his  head 
from  the  appearance  of  a hairy  comet,  by  putting 
all  the  leading  men  of  Rome  to  death,  llis  ad- 
vice was  faithfully  followed. 

Babixgton',  Anthony,  lal'-inij-tun,  a gentle- 
man of  Derbyshire,  who  associated  with  other 
zealous  Roman  Catholics  to  assassinate  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  to  liberate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
Babington,  some  say,  was  stimulated  to  this  en- 
terprise by  the  hope  that  Mary,  out  of  gratitude, 
would  take  him  for  her  husband.  The  plot  was 
discovered  by  Walsingham,  and  Babington,  with 
thirteen  other  conspirators,  was  executed  in 
1586. 

Babincton',  Gervase,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
was  a contemporary  and  relative  of  Anthony, 
and,  after  being  educated  at  Cambridge,  be- 
came private  chaplain  to  Henry  Herbert, 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  He  is  believed  to  have 
assisted  Lady  Pembroke  — “ Sidney’s  sister, 
Pembroke’s  mother”— in  executing  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms  in  English  verso  which 
bears  her  name.  Babington  was  made  Bishop 
ol’  Llandalf  in  1591,  was  removed  to  Exeter  in 
1595,  and  finally  to  Worcester  three  years  later. 
“Yet,”  says  Fuller,  “in  the  midst  of  all  these 
preferments  he  was  neither  tainted  with  idle- 
ness, or  pride,  or  covetousness,  but  was  not 
only  diligent  in  preaching,  but  in  writing  books 
for  the  understanding  of  God’s  Word;  so  that 
he  was  a true  pattern  of  piety  to  the  people,  of 
learning  to  the  ministry,  and  of  wisdom  to  all 
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lulers.”  He  died  in  1610,  leaving  several  trea- 
tises, which  were  repeatedly  reprinted  towards 
the  close  of  the  century  in  which  he  lived. 

Babington,  William,  an  eminent  mineralo- 
gist, physician,  and  chemical  lecturer  at  Guy’s 
Hospital,  London.  lie  was  one  of  the  founders, 
if  not  the  founder,  of  the  Geological  Society, 
and  was  the  personal  friend  of  most  of  the  sci- 
entific men  of  his  day.  n.  at  Portglenone,  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  1756;  d.  in  London,  1833. 

Baeint,  Matteo,  ba-be'-ne,  an  eminent  vocalist 
of  the  last  century,  who,  left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age,  received  instruction  in  singing,  and  1 
music  generally,  from  his  uncle,  Archangelo  Cor- 
tonidi  Cortona,  and  attained  such  proficiency  as 
to  become  the  most  celebrated  vocalist  of  his 
age.  He  visited  most  of  the  courts  of  Europe, 
in  all  of  which  he  was  highly  honoured.  He 
introduced  many  improvements  on  the  lyric 
stage,  such  as  suitably  dressing  the  actors  for 
their  parts,  and  singing  the  recitatives  in  operas, 
which  had  previously  been  declaimed,  the  airs 
only  being  vocalized.  He  amassed  a considerable 
fortune  and  retired  to  Bologna,  his  native  town, 
where  he  died  September  12, 1816.  n.  February 
10,  1754  Babini  was  as  noted  for  the  purity  of 
liis  lire  and  the  gentleness  of  his  manners 
and  disposition,  as  for  his  excellence  in  music. 

Babo,  Joseph  Maria,  ba'-bo,  a German  pro- 
fessor  and  dramatist  of  some  reputation,  was 
born  at  Ehrenbreitstcin  in  1756,  and  after  filling 
several  chairs  in  Munich,  died  in  1822,  leaving 
several  plays  and  other  works. 

Babon,  ba’-bon,  a burgrave  of  the  city  of 
Ratisbon,  a man  distinguished  for  his  nume- 
rous family,  he  having  had  by  his  three  wives 
no  less  than  thirty-two  sons  and  eight  daughters, 
in  commemoration  of  which  the  walls  of  Ra- 
tisbon have  thirty-two  round,  and  eight  square 
towers,  with  three  doors,  the  latter  being  in 
allusion  to  the  three  wives  of  Babon.  n.  about 

^B acc ABA n y Sanna,  Viiment,  bak-a-lar'-e, 
marquis  of  St.  Philip,  in  Sardinia,  and  an  emi- 
nent commander  under  Charles  II.  and  i hilip 
V of  Spain  n.  1726.— He  wrote  the  Mo- 
narchy of  the  Hebrews,”  and  “Memoirs  of 

Philip  V.”  , , , • e 

BACCnis,  or  Babbs,  bak'-is,  bai  -Ins,  lung  ot 
Corinth,  who  succeeded  his  father  Prummdcs. 
His  successors  were  always  called  Bacclndoc,  m 
remembrance  of  the  wisdom  of  his  reign.  The 
Bacchidro  increased  so  much  that  they  chose 
one  of  their  number  to  preside  among  them 
with  regal  authority.  Cypselus  overthrew  this 
institution  by  making  himself  absolute. 

BiccmNr,  Benedetto,  butch' -e-ve,  a learned 
Benedictine  monk,  was  born  in  the  Duchy  of 
Parma  in  1651,  and  attained  to  great  eminence 
as  a scholar,  being  perfectly  master  not  only  of 
Latin  and  Greek, but  of  Hebrew  and  several  other 
oriental  languages.  He  established  an  academy 
of  Htcmture,  and  edited  the  “ Giornalc  dei  Let- 
tcrati  ” -perhaps  the  earliest  attempt  at  literary 
journalism.  After  many  vicissitudes,  having 
excited  the  umbrage  both  of  the  1 ope  and  the 
Duke  of  Modena,  he  died  at  Bologna  in  1/-1. 
Bacchini  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  time,  for  besides  his  knowledge  ot  languages, 
he  was  master  of  ancient  and  modem  philo- 
sophy, mathematics,  theology,  lustorDJ‘'ron°' 
logy,  music,  and  poetry,  and  was,  moi cover, 
very  expert  in  deciphering  ancient  Mbs. 

Baccio,  Della  Porta,  batch -c-o,  bcttei  known 
r«  Err  ItiG  Monaco,  a name  he  assumed,  an 


eminent  Italian  painter,  who  distinguished 
himself  chiefly  by  the  strength  of  his  colouring 
and  the  excellence  of  his  representations  of  the 
human  figure,  b.  in  the  district  of  Savignano, 
1469:  d.  at  Florence,  1517.— The  works  of  this 
painter  are  numerous,  and  are  held  in  high 
estimation,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  public  gal- 
leries of  Florence,  Pome,  the  Louvre  of  Paris, 
Munich,  &c. 

Baccio  da  Monte  Lbpo,  a skilful  Floren- 
tine wood-carver,  who  raised  himself  to  be  one 
of  the  leading  architects  of  his  day,  and  to 
enjoy  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  Raphael, 
Sansovino,  San  Gallo,  Buonarotti,  and  other 
distinguished  men.  From  the  deficiencies  of 
his  early  education  he  was  often  faulty  in 
details,  and  was  severely  criticised  for  features 
in  his  works  which,  oddly  enough,  were  the  very 
points  which  were  most  extensively  imitated. 
He  was  born  in  1415,  and  died  in  1533. 

Bacciocm,  Maria  Anne  Eliza  Bonaparte, 
batch! -e-o-che,  sister  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  wife  of 
Felix  Baccioclii,  was  born  in  Ajaccio,  Corsica, 
Jan.  8, 1777.  On  the  rise  of  her  imperial  brother 
she  became  a person  of  some  importance,  and 
in  1804  had  the  principality  of  Piombino  con- 
ferred upon  her,  and  soon  after  that  of  Lucea. 
Although  her  husband  was  crowned  along  with 
her,  she  allowed  him  no  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, even  keeping  him  in  the  position  of  aide- 
de-camp  when  she  reviewed  the  troops;  hence 
she  was  nicknamed  the  “ItalianSemiramis.”  On 
her  brother’s  fall,  she  was  forced  to  retire  from 
her  States,  but  with  the  loss  of  power  did  not 
lose  the  esteem  which  her  generous  disposition 
and  patronage  of  letters  and  art  had  secured 
for  her ; and  died  at  Bologna,  on  August  7, 
1820,  more  respected,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
member  of  her  family.  _ 

Baccuylides,  bak'-il  -i-dees,  a Greek  lyrio 
poet,  nephew  of  the  elder  Simonides.  His 
compositions  were  hymns,  ditliyrambic  poems, 
odes  in  celebration  of  the  Pythian  victors, 
amatory  poems,  Ac.,  all  of  which  arc  now  lost, 
except  about  twenty  pieces,  b.  in  the  island  of 
Cos ; flourished  425  n.c.  This  was  the  last  of 
the  nine  lyric  poets,  and  Horace  is  said  to  have 
imitated  him  in  several  of  his  poems,  particu- 
larly in  the  fifteenth  ode  of  the  first  book. 

Bach,  John  Sebastian,  bak,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man composer,  who,  in  1703,  became  musician 
to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  and  obtained  in 
1718  a victory  at  Dresden,  over  Marchand,  a 
famous  French  organist,  who  fled,  rather  than 
endure  the  certainty  of  a defeat.  lie  is  said  to 
have  been  equal  to  Handel  in  performing  on  the 
organ.  His  compositions  display  the  highest 
excellence;  and  his  strains  may  be  heard  in 
all  the  religious  edifices  in  the  world,  b.  at 
Eisenach,  1635;  n.  at  Leipsic,  1750.  His  sons 
Charles  and  John  were  also  celebrated  as  per- 
formers and  composers ; and  so  fertile  in  musi- 
cal talent  were  the  Bach  family,  that  fifty-nine 
members  of  it  have  been  mentioned  as  emi- 
nent musicians.  , , 

IUchelirb,  Nicholas,  ba-shd’-e-au  a I rencn 
sculptor  and  architect,  was  a pupil  of  Michael 
Angelo,  lie  ornamented  the  churches  ot  lus 
native  city,  Toulouse,  with  his  productions.  ». 
1554.— There  were  others  of  this  name.  _ 

Bachman,  John,  buk'-man,  a distinguished 
American  naturalist,  and  the  assistant  of  Audu- 
bon in  the  preparation  of  his  great  work  on 
ornithology,  n.  near  New  York,  1790 

Baciccio,  John  Baptist  Gauli,  ba-chitch  -e-o, 
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i celebrated  Italian  painter,  who  excelled  in 
rortraics  and  scriptural  subjects,  n.  at  Genoa, 
'639;  D.  1709. 

Hack,  Sir  George,  bale,  a distinguished 
■ovager  and  explorer  in  the  Arctic  regions.  In 
.S18lie  accompanied  Sir  John  Franklin  in  his 
rorthern  voyage,  and  in  1819  and  in  1825  he 
.vas  with  the  same  navigator  in  the  Arctic  Seas. 
In  1833  he  undertook  an  overland  journey  in 
search  of  Captain  Boss.  On  this  occasion  he 
descended  Back  Fiver  till  he  reached  the  Polar 
'■ea,  and  then  traced  the  coasts  as  far  as  Bathurst 
Inlet.  In  1835  he  was  made  a captain,  and  in 
1336  examined  the  coasts  between  Cape  Turn- 
again  and  Regent  Inlet.  In  1837  he  received 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Geographical  Society  for 
his  exertions  to  promote  geographical  science, 
while,  about  two  years  after,  he  was  knighted, 
and  presented  with  the  gold  medal  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  Paris,  and  a service  of 
olate  from  the  promoters  of  the  Arctic  Land 
Expedition.  He  attained  rear-admiral’s  rank  in 
1857,  but  has  not  of  late  been  in  active  service, 
n.  at  Stockport,  1796.— He  has  written  two  in- 
teresting works  on  the  subject  of  his  explorations. 

Backeb,  James,  bd-ker,  a Dutch  historical 
painter  of  great  merit,  b.  at  Antwerp  in  1530 ; 
n.  1560— Of  this  family  there  were  others  who 
were  painters,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned — 

Backer,  Jacob,  a Dutch  portrait  and  his- 
torical painter,  whose  works  are  held  in  great 
esteem,  b.  at  Harlingen,  1G08;  d.  1651. 

Backhouse,  William,  baJc'-hous,  an  astro- 
loger and  alchemist,  who  vras  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  but  left  it  without  a degree, 
and  settled  on  his  estate  in  Berkshire,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  his  favourite  studies,  n.  in 
Berkshire;  d.  in  1662. — He  published  “The 
Pleasant  Fountain  of  Knowledge,”  a transla- 
tion from  the  French  ; “ The  Complaint  of 
Nature;”  “The  Golden  Fleece,”  &c.  He  was 
also  the  inventor  of  an  instrument  called  the 


way-wiser.  Elias  Ashmole  was  his  pupil,  and 
used  to  call  him  father. 

Backhutsen,  or  Bakhuysen,  Rudolph,  bak- 
hoi’-sen,  an  eminent  Dutch  painter,  whose 
favourite  subjects  were  shipping  and  sea-pieces. 
b.  at  Embden,  1G31;  n.  at  Amsterdam,  1709. — 
He  wras  accustomed,  when  a storm  arose,  to 
embark  in  a small  boat,  and  going  out  to  sea, 
would  watch,  with  the  greatest  interest,  the 
play  of  the  weaves  and  breakers  as  they  lashed 
the  sides  of  the  rolling  vessels.  This  study  of 
nature  enabled  him  to  give  to  his  productions 
the  admirable  truthfulness  which  distinguishes 
them. 

Bacon,  Roger,  bai’-kon,  an  eminent  English 
monk,  scholar,  and  philosopher,  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  under  the  auspices  of  Robert  Grostete, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  who,  throughout  his  life,  con- 
tinued his  greatest  patron.  Bacon  was  also  encou- 
raged and  instructed  in  learning  by  Edmund 
Rich,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  William  Sher- 
wood, chancellor  of  Lincoln  and  an  excellent 
mathematician,  and  Richard  Fishacre,  an  able 
professor  at  Oxford  and  Paris.  The  last-men- 
tioned university  being  at  that  time  greatly 
frequented  by  students,  Bacon  went  thither, 
and  studied  with  so  much  diligence  and  success 
as  to  obtain  the  degree  of  D.l).  On  quitting 
France  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  about  the 
same  time  entered  into  the  order  of  St.  Francis, 
lie  now  devoted  himself  principally  to  chemistry, 
natural  philosophy,  and  mathematics ; and  so 
ardent  was  he  in  their  pursuit,  that  he  spent 
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in  the  course  of  twenty  years  £200(1  entirely 
upon  them;  which,  taking  hito  consideration 
the  time  in  which  he  lived,  was  no  contemptible 
sum.  The  discoveries  he  made,  and  the  fame 
he  obtained,  excited  the  envy  and  malice  of  the 
monks.  It  was  reported,  and  believed,  that  he 
had  recourse  to  the  agency  of  evil  spirits,  and 
that  all  his  knowledge  consisted  in  his  profound 
skill  as  a magician.  In  consequence  of  this,  lie 
was  forbidden  to  read  lectures  in  the  university, 
and  was  even  confined  to  his  cell,  without  being 
allowed  to  sec  his  friends,  or  to  have  a proper 
supply  of  food.  The  bigoted  conduct  of  the 
monks  seems  only  to  have  extended  his  reputa- 
tion; for,  while  he  was  suffering  from  their 
persecution,  he  received  a letter  from  the  car- 
dinal bishop  of  Sabina,  the  pope’s  legate  in 
England,  requesting  a copy  of  his  works,  which 
Bacon  at  first  declined ; but  when  that  prelate 
was  raised  to  the  papal  chair  by  the  name  of 
Clement  IV.,  he  collected  his  writings  into  a 
volume,  entitled  “ Opus  Majus,”or  the  “ Greater 
Work,”  and  sent  it  to  his  holiness,  who  promised 
him  his  protection.  On  the  death,  however,  of 
that  pope,  he  was  exposed  to  new  and.  more 
severe  persecutions.  H is  works  were  prohibited, 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  close  imprisonment,  in 
which  he  remained  above  ten  years.  On  being 
released,  he  retired  to  Oxford,  where  he  died. 
b.  at  Ilchester,1214;  n.  1292.— Hallam  says  that 
the  mind  of  Roger  Bacon  was  strangely  com- 
pounded of  almost  prophetic  gleams  of  the 
future  course  of  science,  and  the  best  prin- 
ciples of  the  inductive  philosophy,  with  a more 
than  usual  credulity  in  the  superstition  of  liis 
own  times.  However  this  may  be,  he  was  cer- 
tainly possessed  of  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive minds  of  any  man  of  his  time.  Bishop 
Bale  mentions  above  eighty  treatises  written  by 
him,  of  which  he  had  himself  seen  nearly  forty  ; 
and  Dr.  Jebb,  the  learned  editor  of  his  “Opus 
Majus,”  classes  his  writings  under  the  heads  of 
grammar,  mathematics,  physics,  optics,  . geo- 
graphy, astronomy,  chronology,  chemistry, 
magic,  medicine,  logic,  metaphysics,  ethics, 
theology,  philology,  and  miscellanies.  His 
chemical  tracts  arc  in  the  “ Thesaurus  Cliemi- 
cus,”  printed  at  Frankfort,  in  8vo,  1020.  His 
treatise  on  the  “Means  of  avoiding  the  Infirmi- 
ties of  Old  Age”  was  first  printed  at  Oxford  in 
1590 ; and  an  English  translation  of  it,  by  Dr. 
Browne,  appeared  in  1683.  Several  pieces  of 
his  yet  remain  in  MS.  Bacon  was  a deep  mathe- 
matician, and  from  some  of  his  MSS.  it  ap- 
pears that  he  had  a knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
convex  and  concave  glasses;  and  some  consider 
him  as  the  inventor  of  the  telescope,  lie  has, 
besides,  the  credit  of  having  been  the  inventor 
of  the  air-pump,  the  diving-bell,  the  camera 
obscura,  and  of  gunpowder,  the  composition  of 
which  is  expressly  mentioned  in  his  treatise 
“ De  Nullitatc  Magitc."  Dr.  Friend  thinks  that 
since  the  days  of  Archimedes,  the  world  has  not 
seen  a greater  genius.  II is  acquaintance  with 
astronomy  and  geography  was  very  extensive 
and  accurate.  Ho  detected  the  errors  in  the 
calendar,  and  suggested  the  reformation  in  it 
which  was,  long  afterwards,  adopted  by  Gregory 
XIII.,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  according  to 
Gerard  Joannes,  a man  of  such  vast  learning, 
that  England,  nay,  the  world  beside,  had  not,  in 
this  respect,  his  equal  or  his  second;  yet  cither 
through  the  envy  or  the  ignorance  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  he  was  stigmatized  as  a ma- 
gician. 
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Bacon,  Robert,  an  Englishman,  born  about 
1193,  has  been  supposed,  though  on  but  slight 
grounds,  to  have  been  a brother  of  Roger 
ilacon.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
at  Paris,  was  an  assiduous  and  acceptable 
preacher,  and  left  many  works  in  theology,  which 
were  held  in  high  esteem  at  the  time.  d.  1218. 

Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
seal,  studied  at  Bene’t  (now  Corpus  Christi) 
College,  Cambridge,  whence  he  removed  to 
Gray’s  Inn,  where  he  became  so  eminent  in  the 
law,  that  he  was  appointed  attorney  in  the 
Court  of  Wards.  After  this,  on  the  dissolution 
ct  the  monastery  of  St.  Edmund’s  Bury,  he  ob- 
tained from  Henry  VIII.  possession  of  various 
manors  in  Suffolk.  Having  become  a Protes- 
tant, he  was  on  that  account  excluded  from  all 
employment  during  the  reign  of  Mary;  but,  on 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  lie  was  made  a privy 
councillor  and  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  In  every 
political  change  his  prudence  seems  to  have  pre- 
served him  from  danger,  whilst  he.  made  it  his 
study  never  to  entangle  himself  with  any  party. 
When  the  queen  came  to  visit  him  at  his  new 
house  at  Redgrave,  she  observed,  alluding  to  his 
corpulence,  that  he  had  built  his  house  too  little 
for  him.  “Not  so,  madam,”  answered  he; 
“ but  your  majesty  has  made  me  too  big  for  my 
house.” _ n.  at  Chislehurst,  1510 ; n.  1579.— He 
was  tv, 'ice  married : by  his  first  wife  he  had 
three  sons  and  three  daughters ; and  by  his 
second  he  had  two  sons,  Anthony  and  Francis, 
the  future  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  He 
was  a learned  and  wise  rather  than  a great  man. 
“I  have  come  to  the  lord  keeper,”  says  Putten- 
ham,  “and  found  him  sitting  in  his  gallery 
alone,  with  the  works  of  Quintilian  before  liim. 
Indeed,  he  was  a most  eloquent  man,  of  rare 
learning  and  wisdom,  as  ever  I knew  England 
to  breed.”  His  great  son  has,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
thus  correctly  drawn  his  character : — “ He  was 
a plain  man,  direct  and  constant,  without  all 
finesse  and  doubleness,  and  one  that  was  of  a 
mind  that  a man  in  Ids  private  proceedings  and 
estate,  and  in  the  proceedings  of  state,  should 
rest  upon  the  soundness  and  strength  of  liis  own 
courses,  and  not  upon  practice  to  circumvent 
others.” 

Bacon,  Anne,  the  second  daughter  of  Sir 
Anthony  Cooke,  the  wife  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  and  the  mother  of  the  great  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  Baron  Verulam.  She  had  considerable 
literary  talents  and  was  well  skilled  in  both  the 
Latin  and  Italian  languages,  from  both  of 
which  she  translated  some  works.  She  also 
corresponded  in  Greek,  and  Bcza  dedicated  his 
“ Meditations”  to  her ; but  it  is  on  account  of 
her  having  been  the  mother  of  the  illustrious 
Chancellor  of  England,  rather  than  on  account 
of  any  distinguished  talents  of  her  own,  that 
she  is  here  noticed,  n.  1528;  d.  1C00. 

Bacon,  Francis,  Lord,  the  illustrious  philoso- 
pher and  eminent  statesman,  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon  by  his  second  wife ; and,  whilst 
yet  a mere  boy,  gave  such  indications  of  future 
eminence,  that  Queen  Elizabetli  used  to  call  him 
her  “young  lord  keeper."  lie  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  lie  discovered 
the  futility  of  the  Peripatetic  or  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  which  then  prevailed.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen'  he  went  to  France  in  the  suite  of  Sir 
Amias  Paulet,  ambassador  to  that  court.  During 
his  residence  there  lie  wrote  his  work  on  the 
state  of  Europe,  winch  displayed  great  observa- 
tion, though  he  was  then  but  nineteen  years  of 
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age.  On  his  return  to  England  he  entered 
Gray  s Inn ; and  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  was 
appointed  one  of  the  queen's  counsellors ; but 
from  his  attachment  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  who 
was  at  enmity  with  Cecil,  Bacon  lost  those  ad- 
vantages at  court  which  he  might  otherwise 
have  reaped.  That  generous  but  unfortunate 
earl,  however,  feeling  the  value  of  his  attach- 
ment, presented  him  with  an  estate,  and  showed 
lnm  many  acts  of  kindness,  all  of  which,  we 
grieve  to  say,  were  repaid  with  ingratitude,  which, 
however,  has  been  endeavoured  to  be  palliated 
from  considerations  of  the  position  in  which  he 
was  placed.  1 1 was  his  conduct  towards  the  fallen 
pari,  considered  in  connexion  with  liis  wisdom, 
learning,  and  other  great  qualities,  winch  evoked 
h;s  portrait  by  a great  poet  in  the  following 
line : — 

“The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind.” 
In  1592  he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for 
Middlesex,  and  had  the  courage  to  oppose  several 
arbitrary  measures  of  the  court ; for  which  he 
incurred  the  Queen’s  displeasure.  At  this  period 
lie  was,  as  through  life,  in  possession  of  the 
friendship  of  rare  Ben  Jonson,  who  has  be- 
queathed to^us  a graphic  sketch  of  liis  oratorical 
powers.  “ N o man  ever  spoke  more  neatly,  more 
pressly,  more  weightily,  or  suffered  less  empti- 
ness, less  idleness,  in  what  he  uttered.  No 
member  of  liis  speech  but  consisted  of  his  own 
graces.  His  hearers  could  not  cough  or  look 

aside  from  him  without  loss The 

fear  of  every  man  that  heard  him  was' lest  he 
should  make  an  end.”  Ben,  however,  had  a 
noble  admiration  of  the  intellectual  qualities  of 
the  chancellor.  On  the  accession  of  James  1.  he 
obtained  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  in  1604 
was  appointed  one  of  the  king’s  counsel,  with  a 
pension.  The  next  year  lie  published  a great 
work,  entitled  “ The  Advancement  and  Profi- 
ciency of  Learning,”  for  which  he  was  made 
solicitor-general.  About  this  time  he  married  a 
daughter  cf  Mr.  Barnliam,  a rich  alderman  of 
London.  In  1611  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
Marshalsea  court,  and  obtained  the  place  of  re- 
gistrar of  the  Star  Chamber,  the  reversion  of 
which  had  been  granted  him  twenty  years 
before.  In  1613  lie  was  made  attorney-general, 
and  in  1616  sworn  a privy  councillor.’  At  this 
time  he  contracted  a close  intimacy  with  the 
king’s  favourite,  George  Villiers,  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, to  whom  lie  wrote  an  admirable  letter 
of  advice.  In  1617  he  was  made  lord  keeper  of 
the  great  seal;  and  in  January,  3618,  was  in- 
vested with  the  high  chancellorship  of  Great 
Britain,  and  created  a peer  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Verulam.  He  was  next  made  viscount  of  St. 
Albans.  In  1620  he  gave  to  the  world  the 
greatest  of  all  his  works,  entitled  the  “Novum 
Organum,”  which  was  immediately  hailed  with 
the  warmest  expressions  of  admiration  by  the 
greatest  minds  of  Europe,  and  which  is  “ tho 
central  pile  of  that  edifice  of  philosophy  on 
which  the  world  has  bestowed  liis  name."’  lie 
had  now  reached  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  when 
he  was  accused  in  parliament  of  bribery  and 
corruption  in  his  high  office.  This  heavy 
charge  was  admitted  by  himself.  “ 1 do  plainly 
and  ingenuously  confess  that  I am  guilty  of  cor- 
ruption, and  do  renounce  all  defence.”  There  is 
something  humiliating,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
extremely  touching,  in  the  fall  of  this  great  man. 
The  confession  of  guilt,  though  made  by  him- 
self, could  hardly  be  believed.  A committee, 
therefore,  was  sent  by  tho  Lords  to  inquire  if 
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J.'dly  had  made  such  a confession,  and  if  it 
been  signed  by  him.  “ My  lords,  it  is  my 
my  hand,  my  heart : I beseech  your  lord 
5 to  be  merciful  to  a broken  reed.”  He  was 
meed  to  pay  a fine  of  £10,000,  to  be  irn- 
>ncd  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  for 
rendered  incapable  of  holding  any  public 
n In  a short  time,  however,  he  was  restored 
bertv,  had  his  fine  remitted,  and  was  Burn- 
ed to  the  first  parliament  of  Charles  I. 
ust  not  be  omitted  that  the  greatest  part  of 
jlame  attaches  to  his  servants ; and  of  this 
vas  sensible;  for,  during  his  trial,  as  he 
ed  through  the  room  where  his  domestics 
; sifting,  they  all  rose  up  at  his  entrance, 
vhicli  he  said— “Sit  down,  my  masters; 
rise  hath  been  my  fall.”  After  this  dis- 
3 he  went  into  retirement,  where  he  devoted 
•elf  to  his  studies,  n.  in  London,  1561; 
626.— His  remains  were  interred  in  St. 
•ael's  church,  at  St.  Albans,  where  his 
tary  erected  a monument  to  his  memory, 
writings  are  an  inestimable  treasure  of 
d wisdom,  and  he  has  justly  been  called  the 
rr  of  experimental  philosophy.  In  closing 
sketch,  we  cannot  help  quoting  the  few 
ctic  lines,  written  of  him  by  rare  Ben 
on,  his  faithful  friend  in  adversity  as  well  as 
osperity.  “My  conceit  of  his  person  was 
r increased  towards  him  by  his  place  or 
urs;  but  I have  and  do  reverence  him  for  the 
ness  that  was  only  proper  to  himself,  in 
he  seemed  to  me  ever  by  his  worth  one  of 
Tcaf  c ’t  men  and  most  worthy  of  admiration 
had  been  in  many  ages.  In  his  adversity 
r prayed  that  God  would  give  him  strength, 
reatness  he  could  not  want.”  ( See  Life,  by 
tepworth  Dixon ; and  “ Letters  and  Life  of 
;is  Bacon,”  by  James  Spedding.) 

“0>',  Nathaniel,  half-brother  to  the  chancel- 
laa  a taste  for  landscape-painting,  in  which 
tarnea  considerable  excellence,  d.  1615 
coif,  Anthony,  fourth  son  of  Sir  Nicholas 
n,  and  eldest  full  brother  of  Lord  Bacon, 
lorn  m 155S,  and  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
Cambridge,  along  with  his  brother  Francis 
vas  throughout  life  of  infirm  health,  but 
'ndowed  with  a considerable  share  of  the 
cctual  power  which  distinguished  this  ro- 
ablc, family.  He  attained  to  considerable 
:rt^  Herefordshire  and  Middlesex,  on  the 
l ot  his  father ; but  he  appears  to  have  been 
travagant  habits,  for  we  find  his  mother 

!nUcV  C17  scvcrc,t?nns  as  to  the  continual 
mds  for  money  which  he  made  upon  her 

tnnri  rc  " cnt  U1?0n  lll°  continent,  where  In 
med  for  several  years,  and  was  very  usefu 

! « ? thc  important  information  hi 
•muted  to  them.  I le  also  corresponded  will 
ingham,  and  was  the  friend  of  thc  celebrate* 

, m whose  house  he  lodged  at  Bourges,  ii 
• His  attachment  to  the  reformed  faitl 
( linn  to  considerable  annoyance.  s( 
i so  as  to  induce  the  Parliament  of  Bor 
\ tj),dccrec  that  he  was  worthy  of  the  racl 
ahd  favourer  of  thc  Huguenots 
rmng  to  Ln gland  m 1591,1m  took  up  his 
“ ('™>'  3 Inn  along  with  his  brothci 
us,  but  subsequently  attuchcd  himself  to  tin 
ot  Essex,  in  whose  house  he  had  apartments 
ned  lam  and  resided  there  for  some  time 

■niim,f8JW! 1CJcd  hi*.?id  80  1111  Uic  fall  am 
^queutcxecution  of  the  carl.  When  Anthem 

IVal-not  bcen  ascertained;  but  i 
nation  of  his  papers  was  published  b; 
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Birch,  under  the  title  of  “ Memoirs  of  the  Bcign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.” 

Bacoiv,  Nathaniel,  third  son  of  Edward 
Bacon,  of  Shribland,  Suffolk,  and  grandson  of 
Lord-Keeper  Bacon,  was  educated  for  the  bar, 
and  in  1643  was  chosen  recorder  of  Ipswich ; in 
1657  he  became  a master  of  requests;  was  elected 
member  for  Cambridge  in  the  Long  Parliament ; 
was  an  admiralty  judge  ; and  represented  Ips- 
wich in  the  Parliaments  of  1 651,  1656,  and  1 058. 
He  was  also  recorder  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury, 
and  a bencher  of  Gray’s  Inn.  Bacon  was  a 
sturdy  republican,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  stirring  events  of  his  time;  he  likewise  de- 
voted a part  of  his  attention  to  antiquarian  pur- 
suits, and  wrote  an  account  of  Ipswich,  from  the 
time  of  the  heptarchy  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
which,  although  never  published,  is  said  to 
show  much  research  and  learning.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  thc  author  of  a,  treatise  en- 
titled “ An  Historical  Discourse  of  the  Unifor- 
mity of  the  Government  of  England,”  which 
was  published  in  two  parts,  the  first  in  1647, 
and  the  second  in  1652.  Selden  is  said  to  have 
also  been  concerned  in  the  composition  of  this 
work,  with  which  the  name  of  thc  Virginian 
rebel,  Bacon,  has  likewise  been  associated,  but 
with  little  probability  of  truth.  Bacon  wa3 
twice  married — first,  to  Elizabeth  Maidstone,- 
and  second,  to  Susan  Holloway.  After  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1660,  the  corporation  of  Ips- 
wich voted  a gratuity  to  Inis  widow,  in  conside- 
ration of  his  antiquarian  and  other  labours  in 
connexion  with  the  borough. 

Bacon,  General  Nathaniel,  a native  of  Eng- 
land, who,  after  becoming  a member  of  cne  of 
the.inns  of  court  in  London,  emigrated  to  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  made  himself  so  conspicuous  by 
his  opposition  to  thc  governor,  Berkeley,  that 
he  acquired  the  cognomen  of  “ The  Rebel.”  A 
quarrel  having  occurred  between  the  settlers 
and  the  natives,  the  former  chose  Bacon 
their  general,  and,  disregarding  the  orders  of 
the  governor,  who  refused  him  a commission, 
he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a party  of 
colonists,  and  marched  against  the  Indians, 
whom  he  defeated,  and  destroyed  their  maga- 
zine. He  was  shortly  after,  in  May,  1076,  pro- 
claimed a rebel,  was  surprised  at  Jamestown, 
put  in  irons,  and  tried  before  the  governor  and 
council,  but  acquitted.  He  was  now  promised 
a commission  for  thc  Indian  war,  but  as  tho 
governor  refused  to  sign  it,  Bacon  raised  a force 
of  500  men,  and  compelled  the  governor  to  grant 
tho  commission.  He  then  entered  vigorously  on 
the  war  with  the  Indians,  and  was  prosecuting 
it  with  success  when  he  was  again  proclaimed 
a rebel,  on  which  he  turned  his  arms  against 
the  governor,  whom  he  once  more  defeated, 
subsequently  burnt  Jamestown,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  follow  up  thc  advantage,  when  lie  was 
seized  with  a sickness  which  terminated  his  life, 
Oct.  1,  1676.  Bacon  was  very  popular  in  the 
colony  of  Virginia,  and  had  he  lived,  and  suc- 
cess . continued  to  crown  his  conduct,  might 
possibly  have  proved  tho  deliverer  of  the  country, 
and  anticipated  tho  great  revolution  ultimately 
accomplished  by  Washington  a hundred  years 
later. 

Bacon,  John,  an  English  sculptor,  at  first 
was  bound  apprentice  to  a manufacturer,  of 
china  at  Lambeth,  where  ho  was  employed  in 
painting  on  porcelain.  Here  ho  became  so  ex- 
pert in  modelling  shepherds,  shepherdesses,  and 
other-ornamental  figures,  that  in  less  than  two 
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years  he  formed  all  the  models  for  the  manufac- 
tory. While  here,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  models  of  different  sculptors, 
which  were  sent  to  the  pottery  to  be  burnt;  and 
by  them  he  was  inspired  with  a strong  inclina- 
tion for  his  future  profession.  He  immediately 
began  to  apply  himself  with  unremitting  dili- 
gence, and  his  progress  was  so  rapid  that  he 
obtained  nine  of  the  first  premiums  from  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Arts,  i he 
earliest  of  these  was  in  1753,  for  a figure  of 
Peace,  when  he  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age. 
During  his  apprenticeship  he  formed  a design 
of  making  statues  in  artificial  stone  or  cement, 
which  has  since  been  brought  to  great  perfec- 
tion. About  1763  he  began  to  work  in  marble ; 
and  having  invented  an  instrument  lor  tians- 
ferring  the  form  of  the  model  to  the  marble,  he 
saved  a great  deal  of  time,  and  brought  Ins 
instrument  to  be  adopted  by  other  sculptois. 

In  1769  he  obtained  from  the  Royal  Academy 
the  first  gold  medal  given  by  that  society,  and 
the  year  following  he  was  chosen  an  associate. 
The  reputation  acquired  by  the  exhibition  of  his 
statue  of  M ars  induced  Dr.  Markham,  archbishop 
of  York,  to  employ  him  in  making  a bust  ot 
George  III.  for  the  hall  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford. While  modelling  this  bust,  the  king  asked 
him  “ if  he  had  ever  been  out  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  on  being  answered  in  the  negative,  I am 
glad  of  it,”  said  Ms  majesty ; you  will  be  the 
greater  honour  to  it.”  Bacon’s  execution  of  this 
bust  gained  him  the  royal  patronage,  anti  he 
was  employed  in  forming  another  for  the  uni- 
versity of  Gottingen.  In  1777  lie  was  engaged 
to  prepare  a model  of  a monument  to  be  erected 
in  Guy’s  Hospital  to  the  memory  of  the  founder, 
which  occasioned  him  to  be  employed  in  the 
execution  of  Lord  Chatham  s monument  in 
Guildhall.  The  year  following  he  became  a 
Royal  Academician,  and  completed  a beautiful 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Draper,  m 
Bristol  Cathedral.  His  other  works  are  too 

numerous  to  he  specified ; suffice  it  to  mention 
the  monument  of  Lord  Chatham  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  Howard’s  and  Dr.  Johnson  s in  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  u.  m Southwark,  1710,  . 

1799  —He  was  of  an  estimable  private  character, 
and  'ordered  the  following  inscription,  which 
he  wrote  himself,  to  be  placed  on  his  tombstone. 

“ What  I was  as  an  artist  seemed  to  me  of  some 
importance  while  I lived ; but  what  I really  was 
as  a believer  in  Christ  Jesus,  is  the  only  thin,, 
of  importance  to  me  now.”  He  wrote  the 
article  “ Sculpture  ” in  Rees  s Cyclopaedia. 

Badajoz,  Juan  de,  bak-a-juth,  a native  of  the 
Spanish  city  of  the  same  name,  attained  to  con- 
siderable eminence  as  an  architect.  He  flourished 
in  the  16th  century,  and  was  distinguished  for 
ttoprof&m  of  carving  anil  sculpture 
introduced  into  the  works  executed  by  him, 
i wVnph  still  remain  in  Leon  and  Las- 
t.flc  Inieia  he  was  one  of  a committee  of  nine 
architects  ahpoihtetl  to  eo.sult  ns  totto  erce- 

appears  to  have 

"IS SlmSto  Kosa, 

Italian  painter  and 

anBAPDC0mcK,  Samuel; kW/an  English  divine, 
112  ' ” 


best  known  by  his  critiques,  m the  Monthly 
Review,”  on  Madan’s  “ Thclvpthora,  ’ Dr. 
Priestley’s  “History  of  the  Corruptions  of 
Christianity,”  &c.;  and  by  the  considerable 
share  which  he  had  in  Dr.  Whites  Lamp. on 
Lectures,  lie  was  a man  of  great  hv-mp-o?, 
taste,  and  learning,  u.  at  South  Multon,  171/; 
d.  1738. 

Baddy,  John,  lad! -be,  an  artificer,  and  among 
the  first  victims  of  the  persecution  of  the  Lol- 
lards under  Henry  IV.  Although  unlettered, 
he  had  a dispute  with  Arundel,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  as  to  the  Real  Presence  in  the  con- 
secrated wafer,  and,  refusing  to  be  convinced, 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt  at  Smithheld,  m 
1409  The  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  the 
celebrated  Henry  V.,  was  present,  and  urged 
Badby  to  recant,  offering  lnm  both  a pardon 
and  a pension,  but  the  martyr  was  firm,  and  the 
sentence  was  carried  into  execution. 

Baddei/ey,  Robert,  bad'-lee,  a low  come- 
dian of  considerable  repute,  who  was  long  con- 
nected with  the  Drury  Lane  company,  lie  died 
in  1794  and  bequeathed  his  cottage  at  Hamp.on 
to  the  managers  of  the  Theatrical  Fund,  on 
condition  that  four  of  the  pensioners  of  the  fund 
should  be  elected  to  occupy  it,  who  did  not  ob- 
ject to  live  sociably  together”— a proviso  which 
would  seem  to  imply  that  harmony  was  not  a 
special  characteristic  of  the  histrionic  profession 

in  his  time.  ^ 

Baddeley,  Sophia,  wife  of  the  preceding,  an 
actress  of  much  celebrity  in  genteel  comedv, 
was  the  daughter  of  the  sergeant-trumpeter  to 
George  II.  She  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  m 
1761;  and  so  pleased  the  king  in  the  part  of 
Fanny,  in  the  “ Clandestine  Marriage,  that  he 
ordered  her  portrait  to  be  painted  by  Zofianv. 
She  likewise  sung  at  Ranelagh  and  \ auxhall, 
where  she  was  paid  the  then  handsome  salary 
of  twelve  guineas  a week.  She  eloped  "t 
Baddeley  before  their  marriage,  soon  separated 
from  him,  lived  a very  dissipated  and  disre- 
putable life,  and  ultimately  died  in  great  desti- 
tution at  Edinburgh,  n.  1745;  d.  1301. 

Baden,  dukes  of,  baa’ -den,  a very  okl  Gemim 
family,  which  still  enjoys  the  grand-ducal  t es 
and  dignity,  took  its  rise  from  Gottfried,  duke 
of  the  Allcmans,  about  a.d.  700  and  members  of 
which  have  from  time  to  tune  taken  part  m ttie 
wars  and  politics  of  Germany  and  Italy  ever 
since  The  most  prominent  individuals  of  t .ns 
family  were — L Herman  II.,  who  in  1130  firs 
took  the  title  of  Margrave  of  Baden,  and  was 
thus  the  immediate  founder  of  the  race.  2. 
Frederic  I.,  son  of  Herman  VI.  and  Gertrude, 
daughter  of  Leopold  the  Glorious,  duke  o 
Austria  and  Styria,  by  wbrnn  he i was iteft 
infant,  and  having  been  depnved  of  Ms  niOthW  9 
inheritance,  lie  took  refuge  at  the  court  or 
T rmis  the  Severe  of  Bavaria,  from  which  hq 
went  to  take  part  in  the  war  between  Naples  and 
Charles  of  Anjou.  He  was  present  m thebattU 
of  Tagliaco/.zo,  August  2-1.  126S,  m «n,cj 
Charles  was  victorious,  and  Frederic  was  short 
afterwards  taken  prisoner  and  bchcadcd-a  cn 
cumstancc  which  opened  the  way  to  hc  jW 
of  llapsburg  attaining  to  the  imperial  d 
3.  Philip  I .,  who  took  an  active  part  m 
Rcformafion  in  Germany,  having  assisted  int: ft! 
Diet  of  Worms  in  1521,  and  in  that  of  > P™ 
1526.  He  died  in  1533.  4.  Loms-\\  lUiwn  i • 
who  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  go 
nornls  of  his  age,  was  bom  at  1 ans,  iooo> 
commenced  his  military  career  in  the  armies 
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he  empire  in  1674,  under  Montdcuculli.  He 
ucceeded  to  the  Margravate  of  Baden  in  1677 ; 
nd  in  1683  took  part  in  the  war  against  the 
’urks,  in  which  he  had  as  compatriots  John 
iobieski  of  Poland,  Charles  of  Lorraine,  and 

■ mgene  of  Savoy ; he  helped  to  deliver  Vienna 
rom  the  Moslems,  and  took  a prominent  part  in 
he  numerous  battles  and  sieges  which  have 
nado  the  war  memorable  in  history.  He,  on 
he  death  of  Sobieski,  competed  unsuccessfully 
or  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  held  a high  com- 
aand  in  the  German  army  at  the  commence- 
nent  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
nd  was  opposed,  not  without  credit,  to  the 
reat  Marshal  Villars.  On  the  junction  of  the 
rmies  of  Prince  Eugene  and  Marlborough  with 
is  own  in  1704,  he  was  virtually  set  aside  from 
ommand,  his  tactics  and  skill  being  in  every 

■ aspect  inferior  to  those  of  the  two  great  warriors 
amed.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  January,  1707; 
nd  as  he  had  totally  neglected  his  own  tern- 
ary to  engage  in  the  quarrels  of  others,  he  left 
is  lands  in  a miserable  condition,  from  which  it 


'as  many  years  ere  they  recovered.  As  a warrior, 
owever,  he  was  a man  of  much  mark  and 
reat  experience,  having  passed  through  26 
impaigns,  25  sieges,  and  commanded  in  13 
: attics. 

‘ Badey,  Dr.  Eichard,  la'-den,  the  founder  of 
; lare  Hall,  Cambridge,  who,  in  1326,  was  chan- 
dlorof  Cambridge.  In  the  same  year  he  laid 
le  foundation  ot  a building  to  which  he  gave 
le  name  of  University  Hall;  which,  being 
’ arnt  down,  was  rebuilt  about  the  year  1342  by 
hzabeth,  countess  of  Clare,  who  named  it 
lare  Hall.  Lived  in  the  14th  century. 
Badens,  Francis,  la' -dens,  a skilful  Dutch 
•stoncal  and  portrait  painter,  n.  at  Antwerp, 
’✓1;  n.  1603. — His  warm  colouring  procured 
m the  surname  of  the  “ Italian.” 

Badia  y Leblich,  Domingo,  la<f-e-a  e leblik, 
2tter  known  as  Ali  Bey,  was  born  in  Bis- 
»y,  m 1766.  Conceiving  the  project  of  found- 
ig  an  European  colony  between  Morocco  and 
Igicrs,  he  first  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
panish  court,  and  resided  for  some  time  in 
aris  and  London,  collecting  information  and 
nas.  He  then  assumed  the  Mussulman 
^bA?r(TuCdccl  fcTtagier,  where  he  proclaimed 
msHf  the  son  of  a Syrian  prince,  and  so  com- 
etcly  deceived  the  Mohammedans  that  he  was 

nPX'CreCTrfClVCClwith  much  distinction  as  a 
ue  son  of  Islam.  So  far  did  he  carry  this  de- 

o o0ecotha1rlhe  W3S  ?-ted  b*the  emperor  of 
orocco,  and  on  making  the  piltriimac-o  tn 

ecca,  was  allowed  to  swfcp  and  perfume  the 

aaba  Jbe  seherif-  After  travelling  over 
good  deM  of  Africa,  and  all  Syria,  Egypt  &c 
the  latter  of  which  he  met  Chateaubriand’  who 
him  “ the  most  polished  Turk  in 
lstence,  and  a worthy  descendant  of  Saladin  *’ 
to  Europe,  where  he  found  the  king 
• pain  in  the  hands  of  Bonaparte  in  whose 
To^ral  "ed,  and  held  C p’rSeShip 
mh  ft  ni  provinces  subject  to  king 
s .ph.  On  the  fill]  of  Bonaparte,  he  managed 

uSnZ\  nSClf  to  Louis  XVIII.,  who  en- 

ttlemnn  ^,ti  fPU?Ue  hls  plan  of  the  African 
i^v  ud  f'-mdswerc  provided  for  a new 

M < Jr„"lWa8  ,8t)  to  kecP  UP  his  character 

0CMdtoAfH™?d  t0  rcv!8]t.  M ecca,  and  then 
iceeu  t°  Afnea  tocarry  out  his  original  scheme 

enmiroirhvT  dc?tinc^  t0  do  cither,  having 

comprunTii  J m AuSust>  1818,  while 

companymg  the  great  caravan  from  Syria  to 


Mecca.  Whether  his  plan  of  a colony  of  Euro- 
peans in  Africa,  which,  as  he  represented,  would 
have  been  the  centre  of  commerce  and  civiliza- 
tion on  that  continent,  and  also  a check  upon 
M ohammedanism  there,  was  practical  or  not,  it 
is  certain  that  his  travels  have  thrown  immense 
light  on  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  nume- 
rous peoples  he  visited ; and  his  whole  career 
entitles  him  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  who  ever  existed. 

Badia,  Tommaso,  batv'-de-a,  a cardinal,  who 
figured  in  the  Reformation  controversy  begun 
by  Luther,  taking  part  against  the  reformer, 
but  with  more  moderation  than  many  others. 
Paul  III.  appointed  him  one  of  the  members 
who  formed  the  congregation  of  Worms,  held 
preparatory  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  lie  had 
the  largest  share  in  drawing  up  the  memorial 
there  agreed  to,  iirging  the  reform  of  abuses 
which  had  crept  into  the  church,  but  which, 
although  printed  by  order  of  the  Pope,  was  not 
then  allowed  to  be  circulated.  For  his  services 
on  this  occasion  he  was,  in  June,  1542,  created 
a cardinal,  but  died  a few  years  after,  on  the  6th 
of  September,  1547.  Badia  left  several  works 
behind  him,  which  have  never  been  printed, 
although  constantly  referred  to  by  his  bio- 
graphers. b.  at  Modena,  about  1483,  and  edu- 
cated by  the  Dominicans,  whose  habit  he  took 
on  becoming  of  age. 

Badile,  ba'-de-lai,  Antony,  an  Italian  painter, 
whose  portraits  were  far  more  natural  and  life- 
like in  appearance  than  those  of  the  earlier 
masters.  He  was  the  uncle  and  first  instructor 
of  Paul  Veronese,  b.  at  Verona,  1480;  d.  1560. 

Badily,  bad'-e-le,  an  eminent  naval  com- 
mander in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  who,  with  a 
much  inferior  fleet,  fought  a desperate  action 
with  the  Dutch  under  Van  Galen,  otf  the  Isle  of 
Elba,  in  1652,  and  although  nominally  defeated, 
he  did  so  much  damage  to  the  Hollanders,  as  to 
leave  them  only  a barren  victory.  He  subse- 
quently took  part,  along  with  Commodore 
Appleton,  in  another  action  with  the  same 
Dutch  fleet,  after  both  parties  had  quietly  re- 
paired damages  in  the  same  neutral  port ; but 
of  what  finally  became  of  him  nothing  is  known. 
His  early  career  is  also  involved  in  obscurity ; 
but  his  gallantry  in  the  battle  referred  to  en- 
titles his  name  to  preservation. 

Badius,  Josse,  bad'-e-oos,  a distinguished 
scholar  and  printer,  was  a native  of  a village 
called  Asche  or  Assen,  in  the  vicinity  of  Brus- 
sels, and  was  hence  called  Asccnsius.  He  was 
a complete  master  of  Greek  and  Roman  litera- 
ture, which  he  taught  for  some  time  at  Lyons, 
and  then  became  corrector  of  the  press  to  John 
Trechsel,  whose  daughter  he  married.  He  sub- 
sequently established  a printing  press  in  Paris, 
from  which  were  issued  some  good  editions  of 
the  Latin  classics,  and  many  excellent  works, 
some  of  which  were  of  Badius’s  own  composi- 
tion. He  had  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  were 
married  to  printers.  One  of  these  was  the  wife 
of  Robert  Estienne,  one  of  the  family  of  famous 
French  printers  of  that  name.  u.  1162 ; d.  1535. 

Badius,  Conrad,  son  of  the  above,  was  still 
more  eminent  both  as  a scholar  and  a printer. 
The  earliest  editions  printed  by  him  that  aro 
known  bear  date  1516.  Having  embraced  the 
reformed  doctrines,  he  removed  from  Paris  to 
Geneva  in  about  1549,  and  there,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother-in-law  Estienne,  lie  printed 
a great  variety  of  works,  which  aro  alike  valu- 
able for  their  accuracy,  beauty,  and  the  prefaces 
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and  introductions  which  Badius  wrote  to  them. 
He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  both  Calvin  and 
Beza.  n.  1510;  n.  about  1560,  but  the  date  of 
his  death  is  uncertain. 

JixDO^RoJjawd-o'-d-ro,^  distinguished  noble 
family  of  Venice,  which  produced  in  the  16th 
century  several  eminent  poets,  senators,  and 
orators,  the  most  remarkable  of  whom  were— 1. 
Lauro,  poet,  n.  1546;  d.  1593.  2.  Daniele,  se- 
nator, d.  1584.  3.  Pietro,  a famous  advocate, 
and  natural  son  of  Daniele,  d.  1591.  4.  Frede- 
rico,  statesman,  and  founder  of  the  Academy 
Della  Farina,  at  Venice,  n.  1518;  n.  1593.  0. 
Giacomo,  dramatic  poet,  whose  plays  were 
represented  at  the  San  Giovanni  theatre,  and 
several  of  which  have  been  published,  and  are 
still  popular.  Lived  in  the  17th  century.  _ 

Baeli,  Francesco,  laiv-ai'-le,  a distinguished 
Sicilian  poet  and  mathematician,  who,  to  im- 
prove himself  in  knowledge,  travelled  all  over 
Europe,  and  finally  settled  in  Sicily ; he  contri- 
buted a variety  of  works  to  the  “ Bibliotica 
Siciliana”  of  Montignore.  b.  atMelazzo,  in  1639; 
the  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  he  lived 
into  the  18th  century. 

Baekstkat,  bar'-strat , a Dutch  painter,  who 
excelled  in  sea-pieces  and  fish . His  works  are 
highly  estimated.  Lived  in  the  17th  century. 

Baeet,  Baron  Alexander  Balthazar  Francis 
de  Paul  de,  hair,  a French  senator  and 
author,  was  born  at  Dunkirk,  in  1750.  In  1791, 
he  was  a member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  ; 
but  quitted  France  after  the  events  of  Aug.  10, 
1792,  and  retired,  first,  to  the  United  States,  and 
then  to  England,  where  he  resided  for  several 
years.  He  subsequently  returned  to  France,  and, 
among  other  works,  wrote  an  account  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  possessions,  which  is  considered 
by  the  French  as  an  excellent  account  of  Eng- 
land, although  in  reality  but  an  abridgment 
of  previous  works  on  the  geography,  constitu- 
tion, &c.,  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  faith  of 
this  work,  he  was  regarded  as  a great  authority 
on  English  affairs,  and  was  often  consulted  by 
Napoleon  I.  upon  them.  n.  in  1825.  _ 

IJArriN,  William,  baf'-in,  an  English  naviga- 
tor, of  whose  early  life  little  or  nothing  is 
known.  In  1612  he  made  a voyage  to  the  north- 
west, of  which  he  wrote  an  account,  and  which 
was  the  first  in  which  a method  was  adopted  by 
Baffin  of  determining  the  longitude  at  sea 
by  observations  made  upon  the  heavenly 
bodies.  In  1013  he  made  a voyage  to  Green- 
land, and  in  1015  made  another  with  Bylot,  .and 
in  the  following  year  acted  as  pilot  to  the  sanio 
commander,  and  discovered  the  large  sea  which 
bears  his  name.  In  1621  he  joined  the  British 
expedition  which,  acting  in  concert  with  the 
Persians,  was  to  eject  the  Portuguese  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  where,  at  the  siege  of  Kisnus, 
a small  fort  near  Ormuz,  he  was  killed,  n.  loS4; 

Bage,  Robert,  laje,  a writer  of  novels  which 
were  popular  in  their  day,  was  brought  up  as 
a paper  maker  at  Darley,  near  Derby ; but, 
bein'”1  unsuccessful  in  business,  took  to  novel- 
writing to  divert  his  mind  from  brooding  on  his 
difficulties.  His  works  arc-“  Barham  Downs 
“The  Fair  Syrian,”  "Mount  Ilcneth,  and 
“ James  Wallace.”  He  died  at  Tamworth, on 
Sept.  1, 1801.  His  life  was  written  by  Sir  V al- 
ter Scott,  which  shows  that  his  reputation  was 
not  insignificant.  , 

Baoeoud,  John,  ba/j'-Jbrd,  an  antiquary  and 
collector  of  rare  books,  prints,  &c.,  was  a native 
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of  London,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  col- 
lecting materials  for  the  elucidation  of  points  in 
its  history.  He  was  an  uneducated  man,  wrote 
little— indeed,  could  not  have  done  so,  from  want 
of  education ; but  his  collections  have  been  of 
great  service  to  others.  He  intended  to  have 
written  a history  of  printing,  but  tbe  prospectus 
was  all  that  ever  appeared  of  it.  His  collections 
are  in  the  British  Museum,  and  are  both  curious 
and  valuable.  He  was  bred  a shoemaker,  but 
afterwards  obtained  employment  in  buying  rare 
books,  &c.,  for  booksellers  and  other  collectors, 
one  of  whom  was  the  earl  of  Oxford,  n.  about 
1657.  n.  1716. 

Baggeseit,  Emmanuel  or  Jens,  baj-c'-ecn,  a 
clever  writer,  both  in  Danish  and  German, 
was  a native  of  Corsoer,  in  the  island  of  Zealand, 
where  he  was  born  on  February  15,  1764.  He 
was  educated  at  Copenhagen,  and  when  20  years 
of  age  produced  his  first  work,  called  “ Comic 
Tales,”  which  display  much  liveliness  of  ima- 
gination, together  with  satiric  humour,  which 
last  quality,  however,  he  said  was  not  natural  to 
him,  though  it  marks  nearly  all  his  works.  He 
was  of  a very  restless  disposition,  and  spent  a 
large  part  of  his  life  in  wandering”  from  place  to 
place.  In  one  of  his  journeys  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  daughter  of  the  poet  Haller, 
and  married  her.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
professor,  first  at  Copenhagen,  and  afterwards 
at  Kiel ; but  neither  of  these  positions  did  he 
long  retain.  His  first  wife  died  in  1797,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  married  a second  time,  the 
name  of  the  lady  being  Fanny  Reibaz.  His 
restless  disposition  involved  him  in  debts  and 
difficulty,  and  even  conducted  him  to  prison  in 
France.  He  became  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
the  first  revolution,  and  remained  in  France 
from  1798  till  1810,  when  he  again  set  off  on  Ins 
journeyings,  and  finally  died  at  Hamburg,  Oct. 
3,  1826.  His  works  are,  besides  the  “Comic 
Tales,”  already  mentioned  — “ Danish  Ballads 
and  Poems,”  an  opera  called  “ Holger  Danskc,” 
“ Labyrinthen,  or  Wanderings  of  a Poet,”  being 
an  account  of  one  of  his  journeys ; an  epic  idyl, 
entitled  “ Parthcnais,  oder  Alpenreise ;”  “Adam 
and  Eve,”  a comic  poem,  notwithstanding  the 
nature  of  its  subject;  and  a volume  of  corre- 


spondence. Some  of  these  works  were  published 
, - -I..-. n — i.:„  jqe  was  considered 


by  liis  sons  after  his  death, 
equally  successful  in  writing  German  as  Ins  na- 
tive language,  Danish.  . 

Baglione,  Giovanni,  batcg-lc-o'-na*,  a Roman 
artist,  who  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  and 
patronage  as  a painter  in  oil  and  fresco,  but  is 
now  better  known  for  liis  “Lives”  of  his  con- 
temporaries than  for  his  pictures.  He  uas 
patronized  by  popes  Sixtus  V.  and  Paul  V., .ana 
was  elected  principal  of  the  Academy  ot  at- 
Luke,  in  1618.  liis  works  arc  to  be  seen  m 
Rome,  Naples,  and  Mantua;  he  was  especially 
excellent  in  colour  and  light  and  shade,  tnc 
date  of  liis  death  is  not  known,  but  must  naio  j 
been  subsequent  to  1642.  His  book  of  Lives, 
which  contains  81  memoirs,  and  is  written  m 
an  easy,  simple,  and  pleasing  style,  was  pu  - 
fished  at  Rome,  in  1642,  again  in  1649;  anti  n* 
Naples,  in  1733,  with  some  additions  by  u.  n. 
Passari.  n.  at  Rome,  about  1573.  . . . 

Baglivi,  George,  bawg-le'-ve,  adistinguisnc< 
physician,  born  at  Ragusa,  1669, who, after  Btuay  - 
ing  at  Salerno  and  Padua,  became  a Pr0(  , 7 
at  Snpicnza,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  u 
restoring  the  ancient  principles  of  medicine-- 
thoso  of  experience  and  observation  ot  na- 
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turc.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  3S,  in  March 
1707,  his  zeal  for  science  having  induced  him  to 
o\  civ  oik  himself,  and  so  shorten  his  career. 
Had  he  lived,  he  would  probably  have  rendered 
still  greater  services  to  medicine.  The  works 
he  left  are  consulted  even  to  this  time. 

Baghatioh,  Peter  Ivanovitch,  Prince,  bd- 
grai-she-on,  a celebrated  Russian  general,  who 
commenced  his  military  career  under  Potemkin, 
and  in  1791  served  under  Suwarov  in  Poland’ 
where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  In 
1/99,  m Italy,  under  the  same  leader,  he  proved 
himself  so . able  a soldier,  that  Suwarov  called 
inm  his  “ right  arm.”  He  took  Brescia  and  Tor- 
tona,  and  defeated  a French  division  under  Mo- 
•ean  near  Marengo.  At  the  taking  of  Turin 
n the  actions  of  Trebbia  and  the  Adda,  at  the 
akmg  of  Alessandria  and  of  Screbasso,  and  at 
he  battle  of  Novi,  he  added  to  his  former  repu- 
at;°n-  he  commanded  the  vanguard 

n the  allied  Austrian  and  Russian  army,  under 
Autusofl,  and  in  that  capacity  displayed  great 
ibilities.  He  was  present  at  the  battles  of 
Vusterhtz,  Eylau,  and  Friedland,  and  at  each 
bowed  Ins  sk  ill  and  courage.  In  1S07  he  served 
l'^he  campaign  in  Finland ; and,  gaining  con- 
.wWo  ? • SUC(Lesses>  was  mainly  instrumental 
r«m  Sweden  a large  portion  of 
imand.  He  afterwards  had  the  command  of 
he  Russian  army  in  Turkey;  and  in  1812,  when 
■ apoleon  invaded  Russia,  was  appointed  to  the 

molpmianmy’iand  7iade  a masterly  retreat  on 
W nf' u wVore  ,he  J°mcd  h>s  forces  with 
hose  of  Barclay  de  Tolly.  After  the  battle 
!}C1C>  he  commanded  the  left  wing  at  Borodino 

e «Torth"'’nf  Tk- by  a ■WI.  AhicS  “S 
^shortly  after  diea.  n.  in  Georgia,  1765  s n. 

n Baley>  Walter,  bai'-le,  a native  of 
i Pm^mD0ruGt’-wherehe  was  b°na  in  1529, 
GloavPr  Slcian>  who  was  successively 
oliee-p’  (wf!?’  nTnd  hem  us  Professor  at  New 
hzah-tl?  h d'n  He  was  also  Physician  to  Queen 

meraiw’  £ffi°V,!eli  as  by  the  courtiers 
"e  was  highly  esteemed.  He  left 

eatmpnt0pfSv0n  mcdicinc,  Particularly  on  the 
eatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  d.  1592. 

Bailey,  1 etcr,  author  of  several  ' liumn. 

TLPSeu^”  wMtofh°f  a periodical  entitled 
antudeh  rwv  th?  son  of  a solicitor  at 
uftcr  bcin-  educated 

literature  than*to 

’m  bt.  George  s-in-the-Fields  ” “ lil,  ,' 


Baillie 


lied 

nuary  25,“  1823. 

,Hna  is  a m'ubcr  of  Hio 

ul  passages  n? t’  h eontamssomebenu- 
many  omh’p^nl  th  til"di.nP  11,0  peculiarity 
tired. ^ b.  !^aBcnt™ents  with  which  it  is  dis- 

bottcr  hnown  as  « La 
re,  ^vas  first  physician  to  Henry  IV.,  and 


pretended  to  great  skill  in  astrology.  He  was 
a great  admirer  of  Paracelsus,  and  wrote  a sum- 
mary of  Ins  doctrine,  d.  1605. 

oftAA/LrIi|  Robert,  bai'-le,  a.  Scotch  divine,  who 
after  taking  Ins  degree  of  M.A.  in  the  Glasgow 
™°frS  i'c,cclved  episcopal  orders,  and  became 
lCpCnt  of  philosophy.  During  the  civil  war  ho 
VW6  Covenanters,  and  went  to  London  to 
exhibit  charges  against  Archbishop  Laud  He 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  by  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  oi  Scotland  to  Charles  II.  at  the 
Hague.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  made  prin- 
cipal of  his  college,  and  might  have  had  a 
b>sboP™  d bc  would  have  conformed,  b.  April 
30,  10A;  d 1662.  His  letters,  and  journal  of 

ln1EllSland>  were  published  at 
Lclmbuigh,  in  2 vols.  Svo,  1775. 

Baillie,  Edward,  a distinguished  officer 
ot  marines,  was,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
world,  present  with  his  corps,  both  in  land  and 
sea  service  durmg  the  wars  with  Napoleon  from 
1/96  up  to  1814.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  was  much  esteemed  as  a 
brave,  skilful,  and  able  officer,  as  well  as  an 
| amiable  gentleman,  n.  1778,  of  Irish  parents ; 
died  near  Pembroke,  in  Oct.  1836. 

Baillie  John,  a distinguished  British  officer, 
Persian  scholar,  professor  of  .Mohammedan 
law,  director  of  the  East  India  Company 
and  administrator  of  Indian  affairs,  who  served 
lor  many  years  in  India  in  almost  all  capacities, 
civil  and  military,  and  was  especially  useful  to 
the  settlement  of  Bundeleuud,  the  Governor- 
General  declaring  that  the  British  authority 
there  was  alone  preserved  by  his  fortitude, 
ability,  and  influence.”  He  rose  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  after  his  return  to  En°-- 
land  was  member  of  Parliament  for  Hcydon 
horn  1820  to  1830,  and  for  the  Inverness  burghs 
from  1830  till  Ins  death  in  1833.  n.  1772.  b 
Baillie,  Joanna,  a distinguished  writer  in  an 
age  when  good  authors  were  not  scarce  Her 
mother  was  Dorothea  Hunter,  a sister  of  the 
celebrated  anatomists  John  and  Win,  Hunter. 

1 he  greater  part  of  her  life  was  passed  at  Hamp- 
stead, where  she  always  lived  in  retirement  and 
tor  some  years  before  her  death,  in  strict  seclu- 
sion. I hough  not  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
company,  nearly  all  the  great  authors  of  her  age 
o*  w ij  one  ^ime  or  another,  been  her  ^uests 
&ir  Welter  Scott  passed  many  delightful  hours’ 
with  her,  and  in  1806  she  spent  some  weeks 
his  house  at  Edinburgh.  She  is  best  known  by 
hoi  plays,  which  were  written  with  a view  of 
delineating  the  strongest  passions  of  the  mind 
and  to  each  of  which  she  devoted  a whole 
tragedy  or  comedy.  'I  he  canon  by  which  she 
was  regu toted  in  the  production  of  these  cflh- 
sions  is  thus  set  forth  in  the  preparatory  dis- 

trdfSof°thCridramaS  V1 179S:-“Ect  one  sdnglo 
tint  oi  the  human  heart,  one  expression  of 

ueedn’,fT-Vn°  aud, tn,e  Jo  nature,  be  intro- 
luced,  and  it  will  stand  forth  alone,  in  the 
boldness  ol  reality;  whilst  the  false  and  un- 
natuial  around  it  lades  away  on  every  side,  like 
the  nsing  exhalation  of  the  morning.”  Vat 

89thlvnni  'r3;  D‘  pfamPstcad,  1851,  in  her 
both  jear. — Joanna  Baillie  was  esteemed  “ the 

Lady  Bountiful”  among  the  poor  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  she  lived,  and  up  to  the  last 
retained  the  full  possession  of  her  faculties 
Baillie,  Matthew,  M.D.,  the  brother  of 
Joanna,  became  eminent  in  the  pursuit  of 
medical  science  lie  enjoyed  the  advanta-c  of 
studying  under  his  uncle,  William  lluntcrfand 
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became  emo  of  the  most  distinguished  anatomists 
and  pathologists  of  his  day.  In  1810  he  was 
made  physician  to  George  111.,  and  was  ottered 
a baronetcy,  which  he  declined.  He  wrote  seve- 
ral works  in  connexion  with  his  profession, 
n.  at  Bothwell,  1761 ; d.  on  his  estate  in  Glouces- 
tershire, 1823.— A monument  has  been  erected  to 
Hr.  Baillie  in  Westminster  Abbey.  When  Sir 
W.  Scott  heard  of  his  death,  he  wrote  to  Ins 
sister  Joanna,  “ ff;  have,  indeed,  to  mourn  such 
a man  as,  since  medicine  was  first  esteemed  a 
useful  and  honoured  science,  has  rarely  occurred 
to  grace  its  annals,  and  who  will  be  lamented  as 
long  as  any  one  lives  who  has  experienced  the 
advantage  of  his  professional  skill  and  the 
affectionate  kindness  by  which  it  was  accom- 

John  Sylvain,  bai{l')-y<>,  an  eminent 
French  astronomer,  who  at  an  early  age  evinced 
a strong  inclination  for  scientific  pursuits,  which 
was  encouraged  by  his  friends.  When  young, 
he  communicated  some  valuable  papers  to  the 

Royal  Academy,  and  in  1766  published  a work 
on  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  In  1768  he  pub- 
lished an  dlogc  of  Leibnitz,  for  which  he  received 
a gold  medal  from  the  Academy  of  Berlin  Inis 
was  followed  by  the  dloges  ot  Charles  \ La- 
caille,  and  Corneille,  which,  with  the  lormer, 
were  printed  together.  In  1775  appeared  the 
first  portion  of  his  “ History  of  Astronomy,  the 
concluding  volume  of  which  was  published  in 
1787.  Besides  these  works,  he  published  several 
historical  disquisitions  and  astronomical  obser- 
vations. In  1764  he  was  elected  a member  of 
the  French  Academy,  and  entering  eagerly  into 
the  political  discussions  of  Ins  native  country 
was1  chosen  president  of  the  first  i\  at lonal 
Assembly.  In  Juno,  1789,  he  presided  at  that 
meeting  of  the  deputies  at  the  Tennis-court 
when  all  took  oath  not  to  dissolve  until  they 
had  prepared  a new  constitution  for  trance. 
In  the  following  month  he  was  made  mayoi  of 
Paris  but  soon  lost  his  popularity,  owing  tot  e 
kindly  sentiments  which  he  expressed  towards 
the  royal  family,  and  liis  enforcing  obedience  to 
flic  laws  In  consequence  of  this,  lie  resigned 
his  office  in  1791,  and  sought  that  philosophical 
retirement  for  which  lie  was  so  much  more 
suited.  In  the  sanguinary  period  which  fol- 
lowed, lie  was  apprehended,  and  after  a sum- 
mary process,  condemned  to  be  guillotined,  n. 
at  Pans,  1736;  suffered,  1793.-1)  hen  on  the 
scaffold,  the  demeanour  of  this  pliilosophei  is 
said  to  have  been  perfectly  tranquil.  You 
tremble  Bailly,”  said  one  of  his  enemies  to  him. 
•‘  AW  Mend,  it  is  with  cold,”  was  the  calm  reply 
Although  there  is  much  eloquent  writing  in 
BailW’s  astronomical  works,  yet  they  aic  not 
-lwavs  to  be  received  as  essentially  correct,  as 
he  appears  sometimes  to  deal  in  surmises  and 
speculations,  rather  than  in  ascertained  and 

“miS  f Edmond  Louis  Barthdlcmy,  a pro- 
BAiLl.y,  ra  of  JuU1  whn  afterwards 

fessor  at  the  o National  Convention, 
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eminence  m poiti..us.  xu  i 
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Leyden,  where  he  died.  b.  at  Leyden  about 
1681;  n.  1638.  , , 

Baibt,  Edward  Hodges,  R.A.,  bai-le,  an 
eminent  sculptor,  who  began  his  career  as  an 
artist  by  producing  small  portrait  busts  in  wax. 
Obtaining  an  introduction  to  Flaxman,  ho  was 
admitted  into  the  studio  of  that  distinguished 
man.  At  the  same  time  he  entered  as  a student 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  where,  in  1809,  he  ob- 
tained a silver  medal,  and  in  1811  a gold  medal, 
with  an  income  of  507.  The  first  work  which 
fixed  his  popularity  and  placed  him  amongst 
the  best  sculptors  of  England,  was  his  “ Eve  at 
the  Fountain,”  which  is  now  in  the  Bristol 
Library  Institution.  Many  of  the  statues  of 
late  years  erected  in  London  and  the  prox  ,ncos 
are  by  him ; and  there  is  scarcely  an  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy  that  is  not  adorned  by 
some  of  his  embodied  poetical  concept  .ons. 
Some  of  his  happiest  efforts  have  appeared  in 
these;  amongst  which  may  be  named  Ins  “Her- 
cules casting  Hylas  into  the  Sea,”  “the^lecp- 
ino-  Nymph,”  “Eve  listening  to  the  Voice, 
“Helena,”  “Psyche,”  “Maternal  Love,”  and 
“ The  Girl  preparing  for  the  Bath.”  Amongst 
his  latest  productions  is  “ fhe  Graces  Seated, 
which  is  considered  one  of  his  best  pci  fornianccs. 
b at  Bristol,  1788—  Although  he  made  large 
sums  of  money  during  the  earlier  portion  of  Ins 
life  ' yet  in  1S59  the  public  _ discovered  with 
astonishment  that  he  was  but  indiffei  ently  pro- 
vided for.  „ . , , 

B.ui,y,  Francis,  the  son  of  a banker,  and 
himself  a stockbroker  up  to  his  61st  year,  when 
he  began  with  ardour  to  cultivate  the  science 
of  astronomy,  which  he  unremittingly  pursued 
throughout  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  and 
not  only  distingivshed  himself  by  his  industry, 
but  by  the  many  works  which  he  produced  upon 
his  favourite  science,  n.  at  Newbury,  1//4;  d. 
1841  “Baily’s  beads,”  a peculiar  appearance 
sometimes  visible  during  the  period  of  an  eclipse, 
take  their  name  from  this  astronomer.  . . 

Bain-bridge,  John,  bain-bndj,  a physician 
and  astronomer,  who,  after  taking  Ins  degrees  at 
Cambridge,  and  keeping  a school  at  Ashby-dc- 
la-Zouch,  settled  in  London,  where  he  gamed 
so  great  a reputation  for  bis  mathematical 
knowledge,  that  Sir  Henry  Seville  appointed 
him  his  first  astronomical  professor  at  Ox  fold. 
b at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  lo82;  d.  at  Oxford, 
1643.— II  c published  several  astronomical  w orks, 
and  also  left  some  mathematical  MS8. 

1 Baird,  Sir  David,  baird,  an  intrepid  general, 
who!  in  1799,  led  the  storming  party  which 
took  Seringapatam.  Jor.,hls J)1^fCIL°p11pv 
occasion  he  received  the  thanks  of  ‘he  1 arlia 
ment  and  of  the  East  India  Company.  This  was 
the  great  exploit  of  his  life  although  lie  shared 
in  the  glory  of  Corunna  under  Mr  John  Moore. 
On  the  death  of  that  distinguishcd  officcr  he 
became  commander-in-chicf  but  could  not  take 
full  advantage  of  tho  position,  frorn  his  arm 
being  so  dreadfully  shattered  that  it  had  to  be 
amputated  at  the  shoulder.  F or  his  ga  ;mt  con 
duct,  however,  lie  again  received  fhe  thanks  or 
Parliament,  and  was  created la .baronet.  H.s  n 


1 i tar y caw r "was  both  long  and  active,  having 
served  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  n.  at 
Ncwbyth,  in  Scotland,  lio7 ; n.  18.J. 

Baius,  Michael,  bai'-us,  a divine,  who  bee 

professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  LouvaUj 

which  appointed  him  its  deputy  at  the  Council 
of  Trent.  His  partiality  for  Augustine,  however, 
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t brought  upon  him  the  charge  of  siding  too 
i.mueli  with  Calvin;  and  several  of  his  opinions 

■ were  condemned  by  his  college  and  the  pope. 
:b.  at  Melun,  1513;  n.  15S9. 

Bajazet  I.,  ha'-ja-zet,  sultan  of  the  Turks, 
succeeded  his  father,  Amurath  I.,  in  13S9,  and 
- soon  after  put  his  younger  brother  to  death. 
; He  pushed  his  conquests  far  into  Asia  and 
i Europe,  and  in  1396  gained  a great  victory  over 
: the  Christian  army  under  Sigismund,  king  of 
Hungary.  In  1102,  however,  ho  experienced  a 
terrible  defeat  from  the  famous  Timur,  or 
Tamerlane,  on  the  plains  of  Angora.  Bajazet 
was  taken  prisoner.  Different  accounts  are 
. given  of  his  treatment  by  the  Persian  and 
. Turkish  historians.  The  former  assert  that  he 
' was  entertained  in  a liberal  manner  ; while  the 
! latter  maintain  that  Timur  shut  him  in  an  iron 
c cage,  and  exposed  him  to  the  derision  of  the 
[ populace,  d.  1403. 

Bajazet  II.,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  succeeded 
this  father,  Mahomet  IT.,  in  1481.  He  was 
opposed  by  his  brother  Zizim,  whom  lie  de- 
I fented.  Zizim  escaped  to  1 .’bodes,  whence  the 
. grand  master  (see  Acjbusson)  sent  him  to  Itaty, 
where  Bajazet  caused  him  to  be  assassinated. 

! He  obtained  several  advantages  over  the  Vene- 
1 tians  and  other  Christian  powers.  His  son 
'Selim  rebelled  against  him ; but  Bajazet,  in- 

■ stead  of  punishing  him,  abdicated  in  liis  favour, 

: m act  which,  it  is  said,  Selim  repaid  by  causing 
lhim  to  be  poisoned  in  1512. 

Baker,  Sir  Bichard,  bai'-Tcer,  an  historical 
writer,  who,  in  1603,  was  knighted  by  James  I., 

. md,  in  1620,  was  high-sheriff  of  Oxfordsire. 

' An  unfortunate  marriage  reduced  him  to 
; novelty,  and  he  was  thrown  into  the  Fleet 
1 nison,  where  he  wrote  several  books,  the  chief 
of  which  is  a “Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
and,”  which  went  through  several  editions, 
.nd  was  long  popular  with  the  people,  u.  at 
: iissinghurst,  Kent,  1568 ; n.  1645.— Baker’s  is 
: .lie  chronicle  from  which  Addison,  in  his  “ Spec- 
; iator,”  makes  Sir  lioger  de  Coverlcy  say  he 
drew  “many  observations.”  It  brings  the 
listory  of  England  down  to  the  death  of 
lames  I.  ; but  it  is,  notwithstanding  the  praise 
: >f  the  simple  knight  of  Addison,  a dry  and 
; ejune  performance. 

Baker,  Thomas,  a mathematician  and  divine, 
vho  published  the  “Geometrical  Key;  or,  the 
late  of  Equations  unlocked,”  1084.  The  ltoyal 
society  sent  him  some  questions,  which  he 
olved  so  satisfactorily  that  they  presented  him 
vith  a medal,  n.  at  llton,  in  Somersetshire, 

5 .625  ; D.  1090. 


Baker,  Henry,  an  eminent  naturalist,  whe 
vas  brought  up  a bookseller,  but  which  pur 
mt  he  relinquished,  and  undertook  the  tuitior 
>f  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  by  which  he  acquiree 
i handsome  fortune.  H e married  a daughter  ol 
Janiel  Del'oc,  by  whom  lie  had  two  sons.  He 
vas  chosen  fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  and  Royal 
societies,  and  in  1740  obtained  from  the  latter 
he  gold  medal  for  his  microscopical  experiments 
m.  saline  particles,  n.  in  London,  1698;  n. 
/ 1 ,,  published  the  “Microscope  made 
jasy,  8vo,  1742;  and  “Employment  lbr  the 
'Horoscope,”  8vo,  1764.  lie  also  wrote  original 
»ems  serious  and  humorous,  published  in 
;Vo,  1/25.  He  left  100Z.  to  tlie  ltoyal  Society 
anatomical  or  chemical  lecture,  which  is 
:alled  the  Bakevian  lecture. 

Baker,  David  Erskinc,  eldest  son  of  the  above, 
vas  adopted  by  an  uncle  who  was  a silk- 
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throwster  in  Spitalfields,  and  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  business.  Being  fond  of  theatrical 
entertainments,  however,  he  squandered  his 
property  and  joined  some  strolling  companies. 
Little  is  known  of  his  history,  but  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  1770.  He  was  the 
author  of  “ A Companion  to  the  Playhouse,” 
1764;  since  considerably  improved  and  en- 
larged under  the  title  of  “Biographia  Dra- 
matica.” 

Baker,  Thomas,  an  antiquary  and  divine  of 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  who,  for 
refusing  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new  government 
after  the  revolution  of  16S8,  was  deprived  of 
the  rectory  of  Long  Newton,  in  the  diocese  of 
Durham.  He  then  retired  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  had  a scholarship,  of  which,  however,  he  was 
subsequently  deprived ; and  devoted  himself  to 
study.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  published 
any  work  of  consequence,  except  one  entitled 
“Reflections  on  Learning,”  which  Avas  often 
reprinted ; but  he  kept  up  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  the  most  eminent  scholars  and 
authors  of  his  time,  many  of  whom  he  aided  by 
his  learning  and  researches  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  labours.  Acknowledgments  of  these  ob- 
ligations are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Dr. 
Walker,  Burnet,  Dr.  John  Smith  (editor  ol 
Bede),  Dr.  Knight  (Life  of  Erasmus),  Dr. 
Richardson  (Lives  of  the  English  Bishops), 
Ames  (History  of  English  Translations  of  the 
Bible),  and  others.  Baker  also  left  large  col- 
lections of  valuable  MSS.,  transcriptions,  &c., 
which  have  been  of  great  service  to  students  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquities  and  cognate  subjects 
ever  since.  The  llarleian  manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum  contain  many  volumes  of  his 
collections,  which  ho  gave  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
from  whose  heirs  the  MSS.  were  purchased  by 
the  government.  Baker  was  born  in  the  parish 
of  Lanchester,  Durham,  1656;  d.  July  2,  1740 
aged  83. 

Baker,  John,  a distinguished  British  admiral 
of  the  end  of  the  17th  and  early  part  of  the 
18th  century,  served  under  Admiral  Hopson  in 
the  attack  onVigo,and  subsequently  acted  under 
Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  and  Sir  George  Roolce. 
With  the  latter  officer  he  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  Gibraltar,  and  in  the  battle  oil'Malaga 
with  the  French  fleet,  where  he  was  wounded. 
d.  at  Port  Mahon,  1716. 

Baker,  Sir  Samuel  White,  an  African  tra- 
veller of  the  present  century,  who  discovered 
the  lake  Albert  Nyanza,  in  1S64,  one  of  the  great 
equatorial  reservoirs  that  supply  the  river  Nile. 
In  the  journey  that  resulted  in  this  discovery 
he  was  accompanied  by  his  wife.  He  has  written 
various  interesting  accounts  of  his  travels.  lie 
was  knighted  in  1866.  n.  June  8,  1821. 

Bakewell,  Robert,  bake' -well,  a celebrated 
agriculturist,  who  turned  his  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  the  breed  of  cattle,  for  which 
purpose  he  travelled  over  England,  and  into 
Irelund  and  Holland.  Ills  endeavours  were  so 
suceessfid  that  the  Dishley  sheep  were  so  much 
distinguished  above  all  others,  that  he  let  one  of 
his  rams  for  400  guineas,  and  another  for  800 
guineas,  for  a single  season.  The  race  of  Dishley 
sheep  were  known  by  the  fineness  of  their 
bone  and  flesh,  the  lightness  of  the  offal,  dis- 
position to  quietness,  and  consequently  to  ma- 
ture and  fatten  with  less  food  than  other  sheep 
of  equal  weight.  Ho  also  greatly  improved 
the  breed  of  black  cattle,  the  descendants  of  hie 
stock  being  still  distinguished  as  the  now  Lciccs- 
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tershire  breed  of  “ long-horned.”  b.  at  Disldey, 
172G;  i).  1795. 

Baki  (properly  Abd-ol-Baki),  baJc'-c,  the  most 
eminent  of  Ottoman  lyric  poets,  nourished  in 
the  reign  of  Soliman  the  Magnificent,  which  is 
usually  reckoned  the  Augustan  age  of  Moham- 
medan literature.  At  an  early  age  Baki  was 
not  only  patronized  by  the  Sultan  Soliman,  but 
on  presenting  to  that  monarch  his  first  work, 
was  hailed  by  him  in  an  ode  of  his  own  com- 
position as  the  first  of  his  country’s  poets. 
Baki  has  been  pronounced  the  prince  of  Turkish 
lyrical  versifiers,  and  by  the  critics  of  his  country 
is  ranked  with  Hafiz  in  the  Persian  and  Molcu- 
abbi  in  the  Arabic  languages.  His  elegy  on 
the  death  of  Soliman  is  esteemed  the  most  per- 
fect gem  of  Turkish  poesy.  He  adopted  his 
native  language  for  his  compositions  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  Persian  and  Arabic,  which  were  the 
usual  vehicles  of  poetry  in  Turkey;  and  his  con- 
tinued popularity  has  acquired  for  him  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  “Durrabla.”  He  died  April  7, 
in  the  year  1G00,  of  mortification  at  being  a 
second  time  disappointed  of  being  made  grand 
mufti. 

Balassi,  Mario,  la-las' -se,  an  Italian  histori- 
cal and  portrait  painter,  whose  best  works  are 
his  picture  of  “St.  Francis,”  and  “The Miracle 
of  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino.”  b.  at  Florence, 
1001:  d.  1667. 

Balbe,  bawl'-bai,  a distinguished  Italian  fa- 
mily of  Quiers,  in  the  little  state  of  Piedmont, 
many  members  of  which  played  prominent 
parts  in  the  affairs  of  the  Italian  Republics  in 
the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries.  The  army 
which  defeated  the  Emperor  Barbarossa  at 
Lignano,  in  117G,  was  commanded  by  members 
of  this  family.  The  family  became  reduced  in 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  and  its  head 
removed  to  Avignon,  and  founded  a house  dis- 
tinguished in  French  annals.  His  name  was 
Gilles  de  Barton ; and  from  him  the  celebrated 
Crillon  was  descended. 

Balbi,  Caspar,  bul'-be,  who,  as  a dealer  in 
precious  stones,  left  Aleppo,  in  1579,  on  a journey 
to  the  Indies,  and  did  not  return  till  1588..  On 
his  return  he  published  an  account  of  his  jour- 
ney. He  visited  Ormuz,  Goa,  Cochin, and  Pegu, 
and  describes  what  he  saw  with  considerable 
spirit,  and,  it  is  believed,  with  accuracy.  Lived 
in  the  16th  century. 

Balbi,  Adrien,  a Venetian,  who  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life  was  appointed  professor  _ of 
geography  and  natural  philosophy  in  his  native 
town,  but,  in  1820,  went  to  Portugal.  Here,  in 
1822,  he  published  his  “ Statistical  Essay  on  the 
Kingdom  of  Portugal.”  This  publication  having 
procured  him  considerable  fame,  he  settled  in 
Paris,  where  in  1326,  he  published  his  celebrated 
“Ethnographical  Atlas,”  which  was  the  first 
work  to  make  the  French  acquainted  with  the 
researches  of  Adclung  and  other  German  philo- 
logists. This  work  raised  him  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  learned  and  the  public  gene- 
rally, and  under  the  administration  ofMartignae 
he  was  placed  in  easy  circumstances  by  the 
French  government,  lie  subsequently  gave  to 
the  world  an  “ Abridgment  of  Geography,  on 
a new  plan,  which  has  been  translated  into  most 
of  the  European  languages.  In  1832  he  quitted 
Paris  for  Padua,  where  he  resided  until  Ins 
death,  b.  at  Venice,  1782;  d.  1S18. 

Balbis,  Giovanni  Battista,  bawl  -be,  a distin- 
guished botanist,  was  born  in  Piedmont,  m 1/Go, 
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and  educated  at  Turin.  He  filled  the  post  of 
professor  of  botany  and  keeper  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens  at  Turin,  but  was  obliged  to  quit  it  in 
IS  11,  and  retired  to  Pavia.  He  subsequently 
occupied  a similar  position  in  Lyons,  which,  in 
1830,  he  resigned,  and  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  died  there  in  1831.  His  writ- 
ings are  very  voluminous,  and  are  highly 
esteemed. 

Balbinus,  Decimus  Cailius,  bul-bi'-nus,  a Ro- 
man senator,  who  was  elected  emperor  in  con- 
junction with  Maximus  in  237,  after  the  death 
of  M.  Antonius  Gordianus  and  his  son  in 
Africa.  Assassinated  233. 

Balboa,  Vasco  Nunez  de,  vas'-ko  noon'-yais 
bal.-bo'-a,  a Castilian,  was  one  of  the  first  who 
visited  the  West  Indies,  where  he  gained  im- 
mense riches.  He  settled  on  the  coast  of  Darien, 
and  built  a town.  In  1513  he  crossed  the 
isthmus,  and  returned  next  year  with  a pro- 
digious quantity  of  wealth.  He  sent  an  account 
of  his  discovery  to  Spam,  and  the  king  appointed 
PcdrarLs  d’Avila  governor  of  Darien,  who  on 
his  arrival  was  astonished  to  see  Balboa  in  a 
cotton  jacket,  with  sandals  made  of  hemp  on  his 
feet,  and  dwelling  in  a thatched  hut.  The 
governor,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  given 
Balboalus  daughter  in  marriage,  was  jealous  of  his 
abilities,  and  caused  him  to  be  beheaded  in  1517. 

Balbo,  Count  Cesare,  bawl' -bo,  an  Italian 
politician,  author,  journalist,  and  advocate  of 
Romanism,  was  born  in  Piedmont,  in  1789; 
was  in  early  life  employed  by  Napoleon  I. ; and 
after  Waterloo  was  secretary  of  the  Sardinian 
Legation  in  London.  For  the  last  thirty  years  of 
his  life  he  devoted  liimself  to  authorship,  and 
published  various  works,  including  a “ History 
of  Italy,”  “The  Hopes  of  Italy,”  &c.  A spirit 
of  rigkl  and  exclusive  Romanism  pervades  all 
his  writings,  n.  1853. 

Balcanqual,  Walter,  bul'-kan-qual,  a learned 
Scotch  divine,  who  attended  James  I.  to  Eng- 
land, and  became  chaplain  to  the  king,  master 
of  the  Savoy,  and  representative  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  at  the  Synod  of  Dordt.  In  1621  he 
was  made  dean  of  Rochester;  and  in  1G39  dean 
of  Durham.  He  sufi'ered  severely  in  the  rebel- 
lion. n.  at  Chirk  Castle,  in  Denbighshire, in  16-15. 
— lie  wrote  the  “ Declaration  of  King  Charles  I. 
concerning  the  late  Tumults  in  Scotland,”  folio, 
1630;  “ Epistlps  concerning  the  Synod  of  Dordt,” 
in  John  TIalcs’s  “Golden  Remains,”  and  some 
sermons. 

Balchen,  John,  hal'-ch  en,  an  English  admiral, 
who,  entering  early  into  the  navy,  rose  to  the 
command  of  a ship,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  bravery  in  the  Mediterranean,  under  Sir 
George  Byng.  In  1731  he  was  made  an  admiral ; 
and  in  1713  was  appointed  governor  of  Green- 
wich Hospital,  lie  soon  after  went  with  a 
squadron  to  relieve  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  who, 
with  a large  fleet  of  transports,  was  blockaded 
in  the  Tagus.  Having  accomplished  this  ser- 
vice, lie  sailed  for  England ; but  encountering 
a violent  storm,  his  ship,  the  Victory,  was  lost 
on  the  Caskets,  near  Jersey,  and  every  one  on 
board  perished,  October  3,  1711.  A monument 
in  Westminster  Abbey  commemorates  this  me- 
lancholy event,  b.  1669. 

Baldeeic,  or  Baubry,  bal'-dc-rik,  a French 
historian,  who  became  bishop  of  Dol,  in  Brit- 
tany, and  was  at  the  council  of  Clermont.  He 
wrote  a history  of  the  crusade  to  the  year  1099. 
d.  1130.— There  was  another  bishop,  a contcm- 
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porarv,  of  the  same  name,  who  wrote  a chronicle 
of  the  towns  of  Arras  and  Cambray.  d.  1097. 

Bald  i,  Bernard,  bawl'-de,  a learned  Italian, 
who  studied  at  Padua,  and  afterwards  became 
mathematician  to  the  duke  of  Guastalla.  b.  at 
Urbino,  1553 ; d.  1617.— He  translated  into 
Italian  several  works  of  the  ancient  mathema- 
ticians, and  wrote  some  good  poems  in  that 
language.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several 
philological  works,  and  commenced  a “Universal 
Historical  Geography.”  His  “Lives  of  Mathema- 
ticians” was  printed  in  1707. 

Baldi,  Lazaro,  an  historical  painter,  a native 
of  Tuscany,  and  the  disciple  of  Pietro  da  Cortona. 
He  was  employed  by  Alexander  VII.  to  paint 
for  the  palace  of  the  Quirinal  a “ David  killing 
Goliath."  Many  of  his  pictures  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  churches  at  Rome.  b.  1623  or  1624;  d.1703. 

Baldini,  Baccio,  baiul-de'-ne,  a Florentine  en- 

§ raver,  who  is  said  to  have  been  taught  the  art 
y Finiguerra,  who,  according  to  the  Italians, 
was  its  inventor,  but  whose  instructions  were 
ill  carried  out  by  Ins  pupil.  His  works,  there- 
fore, have  no  value  further  than  such  as  arises 
from  their  being  specimens  of  the  first  efforts 
of  one  of  the  earliest  Italian  engravers,  n at 
Florence,  1436;  d.  1515. 

Baldini,  John  Anthony,  a learned  Italian 
nobleman,  who. was  employed  as  ambassador  at 
various  courts  in  Europe,  and  attended  the  con- 
gress at  Utrecht,  b.  at  Placentia,  1654;  d.  1725. 
Baldinucci,  Philip,  baivl' -d e-noo-tche,  an 
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Italian  artist  and  biographer,  who  passed  an 
industrious  life,  working  both  with  the  pencil 
and  the  pen.  b.  at  Florence,  1624;  d.  1698  — 
He  wrote,  1.  “The  General  History  of  Painters,” 
6 vols.  2.  “ A Vocabulary  of  Designs.”  3.  “An 
Account  of  the  Progress  of  Engraving  on 
. Copper.” 

Balducci,  Francis,  bawl-dooich'-e,  an  Italian 
poet  of  the  17th  cent  ury,  who  was  very  successful 
in  the  Anacreontic  style  of  composition,  but  whose 
improvidence,  debauchery,  and  folly  kept  him  in 
continual  trouble.  He  at  one  time  served  as  a 
common  soldier,  at  another  lived  a sort  of  semi- 
beggar’s life  in  Rome,  and  became  notorious  for 
impudence  with  which  he  intruded  him- 
self into  the  houses  and  at  the  tables  of  the 
great.  So  reckless  and  ill-tempered  did  he 
become,  that  he  was  thrust  out  of  doors  by  every 
one,  and  had  to  obtain  a living  by  many  shifts, 
not  always  very  reputable.  He  finally  took 
orders,  became  attached  to  the  household  of 
l ompeo  Colonna,  prince  of  Gallicano,  but  died 
m the  hospital  of  S.  Giovanni  Laterano,  in  1643 
His  poems  were  numerous,  have  often  been 
reprinted,  and  are  esteemed  the  best  Italian 
specimens  of  the  Anacreontic  style. 

Balduccio,  Giovanni,  bawl-dootch'-e-o,  ancmi- 
nent  sculptor  of  the  Pisan  school.  He  was 
bor„  at  the  close  of  the  13th  century,  and 
attained  a high  reputation,  though  his  statues 

them  a rr11  ’ 8^fr’  and  exaogcratcd  air  about 
H1?  works  arc  to  be  seen  in  Lucca,  and 
especially  in  Milan,  n.  about  1348. 

Baldook,  itti'-dofc,  Ralph  dc,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
o d 'ST’  \n  13°l’  Kinb'  Edward  I.  appointed 
EorvgnF  naJ]C£ll°";.  .D-  1313-  He  wrote  a 
Hccn  ?hnnMTrl  -Ish  aff£F3’  which  Lclaud  had 
S i™  hl  »,now  lost.- There  was  at  the 
was  in J L° ne  Robert  dp  Baldock,  a divine,  who 
g i favour  with  Edward  II.,  whoso 
misfortunes  he  shared,  and  died  in  Newgate. 

Grun  ^ tailed  also  Hans 

, a hstinguished  old  German  painter  and 


wood-engraver.  He  was  intimate  with  Albert 
Du.rer,  and  as  a painter  was  considered  little  in- 
ienor  to  his  great  friend.  His  heads  arc  the 
Pomts  in  liis  works,  b.  in  Suabia,  about 

Baldwin  I.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  bald'-ivin,  was 
the  son  of  Eustace,  count  of  Bouillon,  and  accom- 
panied hisbrotherGodfrey  of  Bouillon  into  Palcs- 
tine,  where  he  gained  the  sovereignty  of  the  state 
ot  Eclessa.  He  succeededliis  brother  on  the  throne 
of  Jerusalem  in  1100,  and  for  eighteen  years 
waged  war  against  the  Turks,  the  Arabs,  the 
Peisians,  and  the  Saracens.  He  took  many 
towns,  and  secured  for  the  Christians  the  coast 
°|.  ,/ria>  A’om  the  Gulf  of  Issus  to  the  confines 
of  Egypt,  d.  at  Laris,  in  the  desert,  1118,  and 
was  buried  on  Mount  Calvary.  In  the  first 
canto  of  the  “ Gerusalemme  ” of  Tasso,  the  poet 
has  depicted  the  character  of  this  monarch  as 
well  as  that  of  his  brother  Godfrey. 

Baldwin  II.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  cousin 
of  the  above,  was  crowned  in  1118,  after 
Eustace,  brother  of  Baldwin  I.,  had  renounced 
aU  claim  to  the  vacant  throne.  In  1120  he 
gained  a great  vietory  over  the  Saracens,  but  in 
1124  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  them,  and  was 
ransomed  only. by  giving  up  the  city  of  Tyre. 
In  llol  he  abdicated  in  lavourof  his  son-in-law, 
Foulcpies  of  Anjou,  and  retired  to  a monastery, 
where  he  died  in  the  same  year.  The  military 
and  religious  order  of  the  Templars,  for  the 
defence  of  the  Holy  Land,  was  instituted  in  the 
reign  of  this  monarch. 

Baldwin  III.  was  the  son  of  Foulques  ot 
Anjou,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1142  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  mother.  He  took  Ascalon 
and  other  places ; but  under  his  reign  the  Chris- 
tians lost  Edessa.  b.  1130;  d.  at  Antioch,  1162. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Amauri  l' 
(See  Amaubi.) 

Baldwin  IV.,  the  son  of  Amauri,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Jerusalem  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1173;  but  being  a leper,  Raymond, 
“unt  of  Tripoli,  governed  the  kingdom  for  him. 
He  afterwards  resigned  the  crown  to  his  nephew, 
Baldwin  V.  d.  1185.  In  the  year  following,  his 
successor  died  of  poison,  supposed  to  have  been 
administered  by  his  mother  in  order  that  her 
second  husband,  Guy  de  Lusignan,  might  enjoy 
the  throne.— Soon  after  this  event  the  Christians 
lost  Jerusalem,  which,  in  11S7,  was  taken  by 
balachn. 

Baldwin.  I.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  to 
winch  position  he  was  chosen  in  preference  to 
Boniface  of  Monferrat,  who  competed  with  him 
for  the  dignity  on  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the 
Latins  during  the  4th  crusade,  and  was  crowned 
m St.  Sophia  on  the  16th  of  May,  1204.  He  was 
previously  count  of  Flanders  and  Hainault.  Ho 
was  successful  in  his  wars  with  the  Mohamme- 
dans, but  having,  offended  the  king  of  the  Bul- 
garians, that  prince,  aided  by  a revolt  of  the 
Greeks,  made  war  upon  the  empire,  and  in  a 
skirmish,  where  he  imprudently  attacked  a 
superior  force  with  a mere  handful  of  knights 
Baldwin  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Ilis 
subsequent  history  is  unknown,  but  lie  is  be- 
lieved to  have  died  shortly  after  his  captivity 
aged  32.  ITe  was  a brave  warrior,  and  just  and 
moderate  as  a ruler.  Taken  prisoner  i205. 

Baldwin  II.,  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
was  the  son  of  Peter  de  Courtenay,  count 
of  Auxcrre,  by  the  sister  of  the  above  emperor 
He  succeeded  his  brother  Robert  in  the  em- 
pire oi  the  Last,  in  1228,  being  only  eleven  years 
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of  ago.  In  1261  Constantinople  was  taken 
by  Michael  Palrcologus,  and  Baldwin  escaped  by 
sea  to  Italy,  where  he  died  in  1273.— With  him 
terminated  the  dynasty  of  the  Latin  emperors 
of  Constantinople. 

Baldwin  I.,  count  of  Flanders,  called  Bras- 
de-fer,  on  account,  as  some  writers  say,  of  his 
immense  strength,  and,  according  to  others, 
because  of  his  being  always  in  armour,  was  the 
son  of  Odoacer,  whom  he  succeeded  as  Grand 
Forester  in  837.  On  the  death  of  Louis  le 
Debonnaire,  king  of  France,  Baldwin  espoused 
the  cause  of  Lothaire,  in  opposition  to  Charles 
the  Bald  and  Louis  of  Bavaria,  his  brothers,  and 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Fontenai,  and  the 
other  events  of  the  war  which  ensued.  In  857 
he  waylaid  and  abducted  Judith,  daughter  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  and  widow  of  Ethelwolf,  king 
of  England,  ou  her  way  home  to  her  father. 
Charles  sent  his  son,  Louis  the  Stammerer,  with 
an  army  to  punish  this  outrage,  but  Baldwin 
defeated  him  in  the  battle  of  Arras,  and  having 
hanged  several  barons  who  were  prisoners,  he 
was  excommunicated  by  the  pope.  In  order  to 
get  the  ban  removed,  he  went  to  Borne,  sub- 
mitted to  the  censures  of  the  holy  father,  who 
received  him  into  favour,  and  arranged  his 
reconciliation  with  Charles,  who  consented  to 
his  marriage  with  Judith,  raised  Flanders  into 
a county  with  enlarged  limits,  and  confirmed 
Baldwin  in  the  government  on  condition  of  pay- 
ing homage  to  the  crown  of  France.  Baldwin, 
with  the  aid  of  Charles,  afterwards  built  the 
castles  of  Bruges  and  Ghent,  as  a defence  against 
the  Normans  under  Hastings.  He  died  at  Arras, 
in  877  or  879.  He  is  celebrated  by  Longfellow  in 
his  poem  of  the  “ Belfry  of  Bruges,”  as  “ mighty 
Baldwin  Bras-de-fer.”  He  left  two  sons,  one  of 
whom  succeeded  him  as  Baldwin  II.;  the  other, 
Raoul,  was  count  of  Cambrai. — Baldwin  II.  was 
married  to  a daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great,  king 
of  England. — There  were  six  other  counts  ofFlan- 
ders  of  the  same  name,  whose  history,  however, 
exhibits  only  a succession  of  wars  and  quarrels 
with  neighbouring  princes. 

Baldwin,  Thomas,  a distinguished  English 
prelate,  who,  although  sprung  from  obscure 
parentage,  rose  to  be  abbot  of  Ford,  Devonshire, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  and  finally  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  He  was  of  a mild  disposition, 
sober,  and  modest.  Some  of  these  characteristics 
so  greatly  swayed  him  as  he  rose  to  power, 
that  the  pope  is  said  to  have  described  him  as  a 
fervent  monk,  a cold  abbot,  a lazy  bishop,  and 
a remiss  archbishop.  He  founded  the  archi- 
episcopal  parish  of  Lambeth,  and  subsequently 
preached  the  crusade  with  great  success,  and 
even  accompanied  Richard  I.  to  the  Holy  Land, 
where  he  died  during  the  siege  of  Ptolemais  in 
1191,  having  been  of  essential  service  to  the 
army  from  the  influence  his  powerful  exhorta- 
tions had  upon  the  soldiers.  Some  of  his  theolo- 
gical writings  have  been  printed  in  the  Biblio- 
theca Cisterciensis,  and  show  him  to  have  had 
a good  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Baldwin,  or  Baldwyn,  William,  a school- 
master and  divine,  who  pursued  the  occupation 
of  printing  in  order  to  promote  the  Reformation. 
He  is  said  to  have  written  some  comedies ; at 
all  events,  he  was  “ engaged  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  VI.  and  Philip  and  Mary,  if  not  earlier, 
in  preparing  theatrical  entertainments  for  the 
court.”  His  name,  however,  is  most  endeared 
to  the  lovers  of  literature  by  his  having  been 
one  of  the  authors  and  editors  of  “ The  Mirrour 
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for  Magistrates,”  which  “ occupies  the  annals 
of  English  poetry  from  Surrey  to  Spenser.” 
d.  about  1664. 

Bale,  John,  hail,  an  English  divine,  who, 
from  a Carmelite  monk,  became  a zealous  Pro- 
testant and  writer  against  popery.  On  the 
death  of  his  patron,  Lord  Cromwell,  he  went  to 
Holland,  but  returned  to  England  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Edward  VI.,  and  obtained  a living  in 
Hampshire.  In  1552  he  was  appointed  to  the 
bishopric  of  Ossory,  in  Ireland,  where  he 
laboured  in  reforming  his  diocese  with  such 
zeal  that  his  life  was  threatened  by  the  priests. 
On  the  accession  of  Mary,  he  retired  to  Bale,  in 
Switzerland,  where  he  remained  till  Elizabeth 
ascended  the  throne,  when  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  became  a prebend  of  Canterbury,  n. 
at  Cove,  in  Suffolk,  1495;  d.  1563,  and  was 
buried  in  Canterbury  Cathedral. — He  wrote 
several  works,  the  best  of  which  is  entitled  “ An 
Account  of  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Writers  of 
Britain.” 

Balechof,  Jean  Jaques,  bal'-shoo,  a French 
engraver,  who  was  expelled  from  the  Academy 
of  Painters  for  surreptitiously  selling  first-proof 
impressions  of  his  print  of  Frederick  Augustus, 
elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland,  contrary 
to  the  orders  of  the  dauphiness.  b.  at  Arles, 
1715;  d.  1765.  His  engravings  are  held  in 
high  estimation. 

Balen,  Henry  Van,  ba'-len,  an  historical  and 
portrait  painter,  whose  best  works  are  “ St.  J ohn 
Preaching  in  the  Desert,”  and  the  “ Judgment 
of  Paris.”  b.  at  Antwerp,  1560  : D.  1632. — His 
son,  John  Van  Balen,  distinguished  himself  as  a 
painter  of  history  and  landscapes. 

Bales,  Peter,  bails,  a celebrated  penman, 
who  excelled  not  only  in  elegant  writing,  but  in 
miniature  penmanship,  and  was  employed  by 
Walsingliam  in  imitating  the  handwriting  of 
conspirators  whose  letters  he  had  intercepted. 
b.  1547:  d.  1610.  He  published,  in  1590,  the 
“Writing  Master,”  in  three  parts;  the  first 
teaching  swift  writing ; the  second,  true  writ- 
ing ; the  third,  fair  writing ; and  as  a proof  of 
his  attainments  in  penmanship,  we  are  told  that 
he  wrote  out  the  Bible  in  shorthand  so  small 
that  it  could  be  inclosed  in  the  shell  of  an  Eng- 
lish walnut. 

B.alestra,  Antony,  baic-lais'-fra,  an  eminent 
historical  painter,  who,  in  1694,  gained  the 
prize  of  merit  given  by  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke.  b.  at  Verona,  1666:  d.  1740.  His  pro- 
ductions were  numerous,  and  many  of  his  works 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Venetian  states. 

Balee,  Michael  William,  half,  a pleasing 
and  popvdar  composer,  was  born  in  Dublin  in 
1808,  and  early  exhibited  the  love  of  music  which 
was  an  inherent  element  in  his  nature.  His 
first  public  performance  of  note  was  as  a violin 
player  in  the  oratorios  at  Drury-lane  in  1823  or 
1824.  In  182-4  he  appeared  upon  the  stage,  but 
an  unfortunate  accident  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Norwich,  had  an  unfavourable  influence  on  his 
career.  He  afterwards  went  to  Italy  ; and  ap- 
peared with  success,  in  1827,  at  Paris,  in  the 
“ Barber  of  Seville.”  He  continued  a career  of 
general  good  fortune  on  the  continent  till  1835, 
when  he  returned  to  London,  and  appeared  in 
several  of  his  own  compositions.  In  1839  ho 
became  lessee  of  the  English  Opera  House,  but 
the  speculation  did  not  succeed,  and  Mr.  Balfe 
relinquished  the  managerial  chair,  and  re- 
sumed the  composer’s  pen.  His  career  since 
has  been  a uniform  success.  Ilis  principal 
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compositions  arc:  “The  Siege  of  Rochelle,” 
“ The  Jewess,”  “ The  Maid  of  Artois,”  in  which 
Malibran  appoared  with  great  eclat,  and  which 
in  six  nights  realized  £5690  11s.,  being  an  ave- 
rage of  £355  per  night;  “Catherine  Grey;” 
“ l-'alstafl';”  “Joan  of  Arc;”  “Kiolanthe;” 
“The  Bohemian  Girl;”  “The  Daughter  of  St. 
M ark,”  which  ran  more  than  100  consecutive 
nights ; “ The  Enchantress ;”  “ The  Bond- 

num;”  “L’Etoile  de  Seville;”  “The  Maid  of 
Honour;”  “Elfrida;”  “The  Rose  of  Castile,” 
“ Satanella,”  “ Bianca,”  &e. 

Balfour,  Sir  James,  hal'-foor,  lord  president 
of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  and  the  re- 
puted author  of  “ Practieks  of  the  Law,”  rose 
to  eminence  as  a privy  councillor  and  judge, 
and  was  with  Mary  queen  of  Scots  at  Holyrood 
on  the  night  of  the  assassination  of  Rizzio.  lie 
was  shortly  afterwards  knighted  by  the  queen, 
and  subsequently  attached  himself  to  the  for- 
tunes of  Bothwell,  joining  in  the  conspiracy 
against  Darnley.  He  prepared  the  house  in  the 
Kirk  of  Field  for  the  atrocious  murder  of  that 
unfortunate  nobleman,  and  was,  in  the  despatch 
of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  charged  with  being  an 
accomplice  in  that  crime.  He  seems  to  have 
changed  sides  with  every  party  in  power.  After 
being  concerned  in  nearly  all  the  stormy  in- 
trigues of  the  times,  now  fleeing  from  his 
country  to  save  his  head,  and  now  returning  to 
become  an  accuser,  a prosecutor,  and  condemner 
of  others,  he  died  in  15S3. 

Balfour,  Sir  James,  a Scottish  antiquarian 
and  poet,  was  born  towards  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  being  sprung  from  an  ancient  family 
of  Fifeshire.  lie  wrote  poetry  both  in  Latin 
and  in  the  native  Scottish  dialect;  was  the 
friend  and  assistant  ot  Dugdalo  and  Segar  in 
their  researches  into  ecclesiastical  antiquities, 
on  which  subject  he  published  some  papers 
having  reference  to  Scotland;  was  the  friend  of 
Sir  Robert  Aytoun  and  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  both 
poets ; and,  through  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of  I 
Kinnoul,  chancellor  of  Scotland,  was  appointed 
Lyon  king-at  arms.  In  1633  he  was  created  a 
baronet,  and  had  the  lands  of  Kinnaird,  in  Fife, 
conlerred  upon  him.  He  joined  in  opposing  the 
introduction  of  the  liturgy  into  the  Scottish 
church,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  riots  which 
took  place  in  connexion  with  the  attempt  to  do 
so.  Being,  however,  strongly  attached  to  mo- 
narchical. principles,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
Dlhce  by  Cromwell,  and  retired  to  the  country 
Vhere  he  pursued  his  studies.  He  died  in  1657’ 
having  been  four  times  married,  and  leaving 
issue.  He  wrote  the  Annals  of  Scotland,  from 
R Charles,  which  were  published  in 
182o  trom  the  original  Ms.  in  the  Advocates’ 

Ei  brary  Edinburgh,  in  which  a great  many 
other  MSS.  by  him  remain.  J 

Balfour,  James,  an  advocate  of  the  Scottish 
bar,  who  wrote  two  philosophical  dissertations 
against  the  speculations  of  David  Hume.  These 
exhibited  so  much  candour  and 
nirnJ  nC  that  the  philosopher  whose  opi- 
oTrn  h-  ha(if.tacked<  '^ote  to  him  sentiments 
?[hls  ,esteem»  and>  ^ the  same  time, 
requested  the  pleasure  of  his  friendship.  In 

CC\mC  Professor  of  moral  philosophy 
fnd  ln  1701  was  aPPoiHtcd  to  the 
-nffl  b aW’  D-  1703 5 n-  at  Bilrig,  1795. 

sonhv  vhiMm  a rodent  on  the  amiable  philo- 
sophy which  he  laboured  to  teach. 

Balfour,  John  Hutton,  M.D.,  F.R  S E nro- 
fessor  of  botany  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
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having  previously  occupied  the  same  chair  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  in  which  he  succeeded  Sir 
William  Jackson  Hooker.  He  has  written  much 
on  botanical  science,  and  deservedly  stands  high 
m public  estimation,  n.  at  Edinburgh,  1803. 

Balfour,  Francis,  a native  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  was  educated  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  afterwards  went  to  India,  where  he 
attained  a distinguished  reputation,  lie  pub- 
lished several  works  intended  to  show  the  in- 
fluence  the  moon  exercises  in  diseases,  espe- 
cmlly  levers,  the  crises  in  which,  lie  conceived 
could  be  explained  by  the  revolutions  of  that 
oi  b,  and  that  the  treatment  should  be  regulated 
accordingly.  Lived  about  1750— 1S00. 

Balfour,  Alexander,  a Scottish  author,  was 
born  at  Monikie,  Forfarshire,  in  March,  1767,  of 
poor  parents.  Commencing  life  as  a handlo’om 
weaver,  lie  raised  himself  to  a goodpoiition  as  a 
manufacturer;  but  being  ruined  by  the  panic 
ot  1815,  took  to  literature  as  a means  of  helping 
to  obtain  a living,  and  published  novels,  tales, 
poetry,  and  contributions  to  the  periodical  lite- 
rature of  the  day.  In  1827,  Mr.  Canning  gave 
him  a donation  of  £100  from  the  treasury,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  literary  merits  and  his 
necessities,  he  having  long  suffered  from  para- 
lysis. He  died  in  September,  1829. 

Balguv,  Thomas,  bai'-gi,  an  eminent  divine, 
who  became  prebendary  of  Winchester,  and 
archdeacon  ot  that  diocese,  and  refused  the 
bishopric  of  Gloucester,  b.  1716;  d.  1795— A 
collection  of  his  sermons  and  charges  has  been 
printed  in  one  volume,  8vo. 

Baliol,  or  Balliol,  Sir  John  de,  bai'-le-ol, 
founder  of  a college  called  by  his  name  at 
Oxford,  and  governor  of  Carlisle'  in  1243.  On 
the  marriage  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry 
III.,  to  Alexander  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  the 
guardianship  of  the  royal  pair,  as  well  as  of  the 
kingdom,  was  committed  to  Baliol  and  Ros  of 
Wei  ke ; but  in  about  three  years  they  were 
charged  with  abusing  their  trust,  and  Henry  111 
marched  towards  Scotland  to  punish  them 
However,  by  paying  a large  sum  into  the  royai 
treasury,  Baliol  made  his  peace,  ln  1203  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  which 
was  completed  by  his  widow.  In  the  contest  be- 
tween Henry  111.  and  the  barons  under  Simon 
deMontfort,  Baliol  sided  with  the  king;  for  which 
the  barons  seized  his  lands,  b.  at  Barnard 
Castle,  Durham;  n.  1269. 

Baliol,  John  de,  son  of  the  above,  who,  being 
at  the  head  of  the  English  interest  in  Scotland”, 
laid  claim,  on  the  death  of  Queen  Margaret 
(known  as  the  Maiden  of  Norwav),  to  the  vacant 
throne,  by  virtue  of  his  descent  from  David  carl 
ot  Huntingdon,  brother  to  William  the  Lion 
lung  ot  Scotland.  His  principal  competitor  for 
the  crown  was  Robert  Bruce,  who  was  also  de- 
scended from  that  nobleman,  being  the  son  of 
Isabella,  Ins  second  daughter,  while  Baliol  was 
ttie  grandson  of  Margaret,  his  eldest  daughter. 
Edward  I.  being  appointed  arbitrator,  declared 
in  favour  ot  Baliol,  who  did  homage  to  him  for 
the  kingdom,  November  20,  1292.  But  he  did 
not  hold  the  sceptre  long;  for,  remonstrating 
against  the  .power  assumed  by  Edward  over 
Scotland,  he  was  summoned  to  his  tribunal  as  a 
vassal.  Baliol,  provoked  at  this,  concluded  a 
treaty  with  France,  the  consequence  of  which 
vvas  a war  with  England.  'The  battle  of  Dunbar 
decided  the  fate  of  Baliol,  who  surrendered  his 
crown  into  the  hands  of  Edward,  who  sent  him 
and  Ins  son  to  England,  where  they  were  com- 
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mil  ted  to  the  Tower.  At  the  intercession  of  the 
pope  they  were  released,  and  delivered  to  his 
legate  in  1299,  when  Baliol  retired  to  his  estates 
in  Normandy,  where  he  lived  in  retirement 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life.  J>.  1314. — 
His  son  Edward  afterwards  set  up  a claim  to 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  invaded  and  recovered 
it  ■ hut  kept  it  only  a short  time,  and  dying  not 
long  afterwards  without  issue,  the  family  became 
extinct,  n.  1363. 

Ball,  John,  ball , a Kentish  preacher,  who,  m 
13S1,  took  part  in  the  insurrection  ot  Wat  lyler. 
To  100,000  of  the  insurgents  on  Blackheath  he 
preached  a sermon  from  these  lines,  which  he 

took  for  his  text 

When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 

Where  was  then  the  gentleman  ? 

He,  with  Jack  Straw  and  1500  others,  was 
hanged,  July  2, 1331.  ,,  , 

Ball,  John,  an  English  divine  of  the  17th 
century,  who,  after  being  educated  at  Oxford, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  B A.  m 1G0S,  asso- 
ciated himself  with  the  Puritans,  ultimately 
settled  as  curate  of  Whitmore,  in  Staffordshire, 
where  he  kept  a school  to  eke  out  lus  miserable 
pittance  of  £20  a-year,  and  there  he  died, . leav- 
ing behind  him  a high  reputation  for  simplicity, 
purity,  guilelessness,  piety,  and  learning.  Seve- 
ral treatises  which  he  wrote  were  long  used  as 
family  text-books  among  the  sect  to  which  he 
belonged  one  of  which,  called  a Shoit  Trea- 
tise containing  all  the  Principal  Grounds  of  the 
Christian  Heligion,”  was  fourteen  times  printed 
before  1632;  his  “Treatise  on  Faith”  passed 
through  many  editions,  and  other  works  of  lus 
were  equally  popular.  Baxter,  Fuller,  and  otheis 
speak  of  him  in  highly  eulogistic  terms,  n.  Oct. 

2°Bal*l,'  Thomas,  another  Puritan  divine  of  the 
same  period,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
settled  as  a minister  in  Northampton,  where  he 
died,  June,  1659,  leaving,  like  the  above  a repu- 
tation for  learning,  piety,  and  sincenty.  It  1 * 
been  supposed  that  John  and  Thomas  Ball  weie 
related : but  this  is  uncertain. 

Ball  Sir  Alexander  John,  a British  naval 
officer  who  served  with  great  distinction  m the 
first  American  war,  and  afterwards  m the  51  cih 
terranean  under  Nelson.  At  the  battle  of  the 
Nile  he  commanded  the  Alexander,  and  it 
said  that  to  a peculiar  combustible  thrown 
from  this  ship,  the  explosion  of  the  F^nch 
man-of-war  L' Orient  is  to  be  attributed.  He 
subsequently  was  engaged  in  besieging  the 
French  garnson  at  IVlalta,  but  with  the  most 
inadequate  means,  both  in  men  and  supplies, 
'the  French,  however,  were  at  last  compelled  to 
surrender,  and  in  1S00  Malta  was  occupied  by 
the  British,  who  have  ever  since  retained  it.  Sn 
Alexander  was  made  governor  ot  the  island, 
where  he  died  in  1809,  on  the  very  day  he  wa 
nnnointed  rear-admiral  of  the  Bed.  lie  w as 
Envied  close  to  the  remains  of  Sir  Ralph  Abcr- 
cromby  and  a splendid  monument  was  erected 

to  his  memory  .-He  entered  the  naval  service  at 

an  early  a<re  choosing  a sailor’s  life,  it  is  said, 
in  consequence  of  the  impression  lie  received 
fmm  reading  (( Robinson  Ciusoc.  . « 

GBa.lantyne,  James,  bcW-an-tine,  a printer -of 
Edinburgh,  at  whose  press  the  noveh  of  Si 
WnltcrScott  were  printed.  He  at  onc  u nc  cuuv.u 

brother,  John,  was  established  as  a publisher  m 
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Edinburgh  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  1805;  but  the 
concern  did  not  flourish,  and  is  alleged  by  Lock- 
hart to  have  been  the  main  cause  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  weighed  on  Sir  Walter's  latter  days. 
Both  brothers  had  much  to  do  with  the  aifairs 
of  the  great  novelist,  n.  1776;  d.  1821. 

Ballaep,  George,  bal'-ard,  a learned  anti- 
quarian and  Saxon  scholar,  who,  born  in 
humble  circumstances,  was  assisted  to  an  edu- 
cation at  Oxford,  where  he  became  one  of  the 
beadles,  and  made  extensive  collections  of  MSS., 
extracts,  &c.,  which  have  often  been  used  by 
historical  and  biographical  students.  They  are 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.  He  published  “Me- 
moirs of  English  Ladies  who  have  been  distin- 
guished in  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,"  and 
asserts  that  England  can  claim  more  such 
females  than  any  other  country  of  Europe.  He 
died  comparatively  young,  in  1755.  . 

Ballakd,  Admiral  Samuel  James,  a distin- 
guished officer,  who,  entering  the  navy  in 
1776,  took  part  in  most  of  the  prominent  actions 
fought  by  the  fleets  under  Keppel,  Rodney, 
Howe,  and  other  commanders.  He  also  per- 
formed eminent  service  while  in  command  of 
small  squadrons  and  single  vessels.  While  in 
command  of  the  Pearl,  from  1796  till  1802,  he 
captured,  retook,  or  destroyed  nearly  eighty 
ships,  and  on  all  occasions  was  prominent  for 
daring  and  intrepidity,  which  were  almost 
always  successful.  He  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  been  associated  with  Nelson.  He  was 
made  rear-admiral  in  1314,  and  died  at  Exmouth, 
on  Oct.  9,  1829.  b.  at  Portsmouth,  of  a family 
originally  Dutch. 

Ballard,  Volant  Vashon,  another  eminent 
naval  officer,  who  greatly  distinguished  himself 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  especially  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  in  the  latter  of  which  he, 
while  in  command  of  the  Blonde,  under  the 
orders  of  the  above  officer,  was  one  of  two  cap- 
tains who  succeeded  in  destroying  two  French 
frigates  at  Auce  la  Barque,  together  with  a 
powerful  battery  under  which  they  had  taken 
shelter.  For  this  and  other  services  he  was 
warmly  tlianliccl  by  botb  tlic  naval  and  military 
commanders  engaged  in  the  blockade  of  Guade- 
loupe in  1S09.  H c was  promoted  to  rear-admiral  s 
rank  in  1825,  and  when  he  die_d,  in  1833,  was  a 
commander  of  the  Bath.  n.  1774. 

Ballexdex,  or  Bellenden,  Dr.  John,  ocii  - 
en-den,  a clever  Scottish  poet  and  historian,  who 
translated  Boethius’s  “ History  ot  Scotland, 
and  was  highly  commended  for  his  poetical 
talents  by  Sir  David  Lvndesay.  Opposing  the 
Reformation,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
tiring to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  the  year  looO. 
He  held  several  high  positions  in  the  church 
before  the  introduction  of  the  reformed  doc- 
trines, and  was  a doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  and 
member  of  other  learned  societies.  Several  of 
his  poems  are  still  extant. 

Ballesteros,  Don  Francisco, ba  -Ims-tair  -oft, 
a Spanish  commauder  during  the  Peninsular 
war.  On  tlic  invasion  of  the  French,  he,  with 
his  regiment  and  the  troops  of  Castanos  and 
Blake  had  frequent  sanguinary  encounters  with 
the  enemy  in  the  south  of  Spain.  The  regency 
of  Cadiz  afterwards  made  him  lieutenant- 
general,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Andalusia,  where  he  was  opposed  to  the  most 
famous  of  Napoleon’s  marshals,  Soult,  Mortier, 
&c.;  and  when  defeated,  always  adroitly  made 
his  escape.  On  the  landing  of  the  British,  the 
chief  command  of  the  combined  armies  was 
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nven  to  the  duke  of  Wellington.  This  measure 
Llallesteros  resolutely  opposed,  and  was,  m con- 
equence,  banished  to  Ceuta,  but  was  afterwards 
oermitted  to  return  to  the  army.  When  Ferdi- 
nand was  restored,  he  was  made  minister  ot 
war  but  soon  after  lost  his  office,  and  was  sent 
to  Valladolid.  In  1S20  we  find  him  again  com- 
mander of  the  Spanish  forces,  and  compelled  to 
yield  to  the  superior  strength  of  the  1 rench, 
when  a convention  was  signed  at  Granada. 
Subsequently  Ferdinand  annulled  the  constitu- 
tion and  dismissed  all  the  civil  and  military 
functionaries,  when  Ballesteros  retired  to  Paa  is, 
where  he  died,  1S32.  n.  at  Brea,  Aragon,  17/0 
Ballexerd,  James,  bal'-ex-erd,  a citizen  ol 
Geneva,  who  wrote  a book  on  the  physical  edu- 
cation of  children,  which  obtained  the  prize 
given  by  a society  in  IToHand.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a dissertation  on  this  question,  What 
are  the  principal  causes  of  the  deaths  ot  so  many 
children?  n.  1726;  d.  1771.  .... 

Ballin',  Claude,  bal-d,  a French  artist,  who, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  made  four  silver  basins, 
on  which  were  represented  the  four  ages  ot  the 
world,  which  were  purchased  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  employed  Ballin  to  make  four 
vases  alter  the  antique,  to  match  them.  He 
also  executed  several  handsome  pieces  for  Louis 
XIV.  On  the  death  of  Varin,  he  was  made 
director  of  the  mint  for  casts  and  medals,  n. 
1615 : D.  1678. 

Ballois,  Louis  Joseph  Philippe, . bal-waw, 
made  himself  eminent  by  his  cultivation  of  the 
study  of  statistics  at  a time  when  little  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  subject,  lie,  in  13o2, 
commenced  the  “ Annalcs  de  Statistique,”  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Societe  de 
Statistique.  He  died  in  1803,  having  scarcely 
reached  his  25tli  year. 

Balnaves,  Henry,  bal' -naves,  of  ITalhill,  a 
poet,  and  a prominent  member  of  the  Reformed 
party  in  Scotland  in  the  16tli  century.  He 
suffered  along  with  his  coadjutors  in  the  early 
part  of  the  struggle,  and  on  the  triumph  of  liis 
party,  was,  in  1563,  made  a lord  of  session. 
He  left  some  theological  works,  such  as  a 
“Treatise  of  Justification,”  “The  Confessions  of 
Faith,”  &c.,  in  which  extreme  Galvinistie 
notions  are  inculcated.  He  died  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  1579,  leaving  a reputation  as  a “ godly, 
wise,  and  long-experienced  counsellor,”  as 
Sidney  Melville  phrases  it.  b.  1520. 

Balsiiam:,  Hugh  de,  bal-sham,  bishop  of  Ely, 
who  founded  Peter-house,  Cambridge,  in  1257. 
D.  1286. 

Baltadji,  Mohammed  Pasha,  bal'-ta'-jc, 
grand  vizier  of  Turkey,  who,  while  in  command 
of  the  army  on  the  Pruth,  writh  which  he  had 
surrounded  and  had  in  his  power  that  of  Peter 
the  Great  of  Russia,  allowed  himself  to  be 
bribed  or  duped  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  and 
permitted  the  Russians  to  escape— thus  throw- 
ing away  the  only  opportunity  the  Turks  ever 
had  of  thoroughly  worsting  their  northern  anta- 
gonists. On  Charles  XII.,  of  Sweden,  in  aid  of 
whom  the  Turks  were  acting,  reproaching  the 
vizier  with  his  treachery,  the  latter  retorted — “ If 
I had  taken  the  czar,  who  would  have  governed 
his  states?  It  is  not  good  for  monarchs  to 
quit  their  kingdoms" — a sneer  at  which  Charles 
was  so  enraged  that  he  resented  it  by  tearing  the 
vizier’s  robe  with  his  spur.  Baltadji  was  dis- 
graced and  banished  l'or  his  conduct  in  this 
affair,  d.  at  Lemno3,  1712. 

Balthazar,  Christopher,  bal-la'-zar,  a learned 
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French  writer,  who  renounced  his  profession  ai 
an  advocate,  and  embraced  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion. In  1659  the  national  synod  at  Loudun 
settled  upon  him  a pension  for  his  services,  as 
the  champion  of  the  Reformers.  He  combated 
Baronius,  the  librarian  of  the  Vatican  in  the 
time  of  Clement  VIII.,  with  great  ability,  b. 
at  Villeneuve-le-Roi,  1588 ; d.  1670. 

Balthazabint,  baicl-ta'-saw-re-ne,  an  Italian 
musician,  -who  was  much  admired  at  the  court 
of  Henry  III.  of  France.  In  1531  he  composed 
a ballet  for  the  nuptials  of  the  duke  de  Joyeuso 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Vaudemont,  sister  to  the 
queen,  called  “ Ceres  and  her  Nymphs,”  and 
supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  ballet  in  France. 
Baltimore,  Lord.  (See  Calvert,  Sir  George.) 
Balue,  John  de  la,  ba'-loo,  a Frenchman, 
who,  by  his  servility,  obtained  the  see  of  Angers, 
after  he  had  procured  the  deposition  ot  his 
patron  and  benefactor,  the  bishop  of  that  dio- 
cese. By  his  intrigues,  he  induced  Paul  II.  to 
give  him  a cardinal’s  hat.  He  engaged  in  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Berri,  disclosing  all  the  secrets  of 
the  state,  which,  being  discovered  by  Louis  XL, 
he  was  imprisoned  eleven  years  in  an  iron  cage, 
which  he  himself,  it  is  said,  had  invented.  On 
regaining  his  liberty,  he  went  to  Rome,  and, 
working  on  the  weakness  of  the  pope,  was  sent 
to  France  as  legate  by  Sixtus  IV.  b.  in  Poitou, 
1121 ; d.  at  Ancona,  1491. 

Baluze,  Etienne,  bal'-ooze,  an  eminent  French 
historian  and  annotator,  especially  on  subjects 
connected  with  ecclesiastical  history  and  canon 
law,  was  born  at  Tulle,  Guienne,  Dec.  24, 
1630.  Having,  in  1652,  when  barely  22  years  of 
age,  published  a work  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  Montclial,  archbishop  of  Toulouse, 
he  obtained  the  friendship  of  that  prelate,  and  of 
De  Marca,  his  successor,  the  latter  of  whom 
brought  him  to  Paris,  introduced  him  into 
learned  circles,  and  on  his  death,  in  1662,  lei t 
him  his  MSS.  He  next  became  attached  to 
De  Tellier,  afterwards  chancellor  of  France; 
then  to  La  Motlic  de  1 1 oudancourt,  archbishop 
of  Audi;  on  leaving  whom  he  was  appointed 
librarian  to  the  minister  Colbert,  after  whoso 
death,  Louis  XIV.  instituted  for  Baluze  the  pro- 
fessorship of  canon  law  in  the  royal  college,  of 
which,  in  1707,  he  became  director,  with  a 
pension.  These  advantages  he  did  not  long 
enjoy,  however,  for  he  lost  both  next  year,  in 
consequence  of  incurring  the  king’s  displeasure 
by  publishing  a history  of  the  house  of  Au- 
vergne in  which  he  showed  that  the  family  of 
Cardinal  Bouillon,  then  in  disgrace,  were  the 
regular  descendants  of  the  dukes  of  Guienne 
and  counts  of  Auvergne.  In  consequence  of  this, 
Baluze  was  deprived  of  his  emoluments,  and 
banished  from  Paris ; and  though  the  sentence 
of  exile  was  recalled,  he  never  was  reinstated  in 
his  offices.  He  now  settled  near  Paris,  where 
he  pursued  his  favourite  studies  till  his  death, 
in  1718,  at  the  age  of  88.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  engaged  in  editing  an  edition  of 
the  works  of  St.  Cyprian,  afterwards  finished  by 
Maran,  in  1727.  Baluze’s  publications,  original 
or  editorial,  are  very  voluminous,  at  least  45  dif- 
ferent works,  some  of  which  embrace  several 
volumes,  having  passed  through  the  press  under 
his  own  supervision.  He  had  collected  an  im- 
mense library,  which  he  ordered  to  be  sold  sepa- 
rately, so  that  each  purchaser  might  bid  for  any 
work  lie  wished;  lie  had  1500  MSS.  on  all  sorts 
of  subjects,  together  with  115  works  of  different 
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authors,  full  of  notes,  which  lie  had  intended  to 
publish.  He  did  immense  service  to  literature 
by  the  unwearied  energy  with  which  lie  col- 
lected the  BISS,  of  good  writers,  which  ho  com- 
pared with  their  published  works,  annotating, 
correcting,  and  extending  wherever  required. 
Indeed,  his  labours  as  editor  alone  have  de- 
served the  lasting  gratitude  of  historians  and 
lawyers,  and  have  supplied  a mine  of  wealth 
from  which  subsequent  writers  have  drawn 
largely  ever  since,  without,  however,  exhausting 
the  riches  it  contains.  He  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris. 

Balzac,  Honord  de,  bal-zaJc,  a French  no- 
velist, who,  on  quitting  school,  was  placed  with 
a notary  in  Paris,  and  commenced  his  literary 
career  by  writing  for  the  journals.  Under  the 
name  of  Horace  de  St.  Aubin,  between  the  years 
1-521  and  1827,  he  published  many  talcs ; but 
they  attracted  little  attention.  The  first  work 
which  brought  him  prominently  into  notice  was 
his  “ Peau  de  Chagrin,”  after  which  he  con- 
tinued to  supply  the  public  appetite  for  his  pro- 
ductions with  indefatigable  industry.  Fortwenty 
years  he  laboured  at  a series  of  compositions 
which,  under  the  title  of  “ Comedie  Humaine,” 
were  to  embrace  every  phase  of  human  society; 
some  of  these  were  very  successful,  n.  at  Tours, 
1799;  D.  at  Paris,  1850. 

Balzac,  Jean  Louis  Guez  de,  a noble  French 
writer, _ to  whom  Cardinal  Richelieu  granted 
a pension,  and  gave  him  the  places  of  coun- 
cillor of  state  and  historiographer  royal.  He 
gained  great  popularity  by  his  “ Letters,” 
which  were  first  published  in  1624.  At  the 
close  of  life,  Balzac,  who  had  indulged  in  all  the 
elegancies  of  a dissipated  court,  became  very 
devout,  had  apartments  fitted  up  for  himself  in  a 
convent,  and  bestowed  considerable  sums  on  the 
poor.  b.  at  Angouleme,  1691;  d.  1651.  Be- 
sides his  “Letters,”  he  wrote — 1.  “Le  Prince;” 
2.  “ Le  Socrate  Chrdtien;”  3.  “ L’Aristippe ;” 
4.  “ Entretiens ;”  5.  “ Christ  Victorieux." 

Bamboccio,  Antonio,  bawm-bot'-cheo,  a good 
Neapolitan  painter,  architect,  and  sculptor,  who 
especially  excelled  in  designing  and  executing 
sepulchral  monuments,  several  of  which  still 
exist.  He  also  restored  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture to  more  simple  and  natural  principles ; 
and  in  his  school  several  eminent  artists  in  each 
of  these  branches  were  produced.  It  also  ap- 
pears, from  an  inscription  on  his  monument  to 
Lodovico  Aldemareschi,  erected  in  1121,  that  he 
practised  brass  founding,  b.  at  Naples  about 
1368;  n.  there  1435. 

Bamboccio,  bawm-bot' -che-o,  an  eminent  pain- 
ter, whose  real  name  was  Peter  Van  I.aer ; but  he 
is  better  known  by  the  nickname  of  Bamboccio, 
on  account  of  his  deformity.  He  lived  at  Borne 
several  years,  and  improved  himself  by  a close 
application  to  his  profession.  He  painted  inns, 
farriers’  shops,  and  cattle,  with  great  cll'cct. 
His  style  is  soft,  and  his  touch  delicate,  with 
great  transparency  of  colouring,  b.  at  Laercn, 
near  Nardcn,  1613 ; n.  1673. 

Bambeidge,  Christopher,  bdtn'-bridj,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  a native  of  Westmoreland,  who 
was  sent  by  Henry  VI II.  as  an  ambassador  to 
Pope  Julius  II.,  who  gave  him  a cardinal’s  hat. 
In  1514  ho  was  poisoned  by  his  servant,  in  re- 
venge for  some  blows  which  he  had  inflicted 
upon  him. 

Bamfield,  Joseph,  bdm'-feeld,  or,  as  Cla- 
rendon calls  him,  Bamfokd,  was  a native  of 
Ireland,  who,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
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war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament 
joined  the  king,  held  several  commissions  from 
him,  and  took  part  in  defending  Arundel  against 
Sir  William  Waller ; but  his  most  memorable 
exploits  were  the  stealing  away  the  duke  of 
York,  whom  he  conveyed  to  Holland,  and  the 
part  he  took  in  inducing  the  fleet  to  declare 
against  the  government  of  Cromwell.  He  held 
an  appointment  in  the  household  of  the  duke  of 
York;  but  was  afterwards  cast  off  by  the  royal 
family,  and  returned  to  England  to  push  his 
fortune  under  the  new  government,  but  did  not 
succeed,  and  lived  afterwards  in  neglect  and  ob- 
scurity in  Holland,  where,  at  an  advanced  age, 
he  published  his  “ Apology,”  a rare  tract  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  those  stormy  times. 

Bamfield,  or  Bampfylde,  Francis,  a non- 
conformist divine,  who,  in  1641,  obtained  a 
prebend  in  Exeter  cathedral,  and  was  also 
minister  of  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire,  but  was 
deprived  of  both  situations  at  the  Restoration,  for 
nonconformity.  He  was  imprisoned  in  Newgate 
for  holding  conventicles,  where  he  died  in  1684. 
— He  wrote  a book  in  vindication  of  the 
observation  of  the  seventh-day  sabbath,  and 
another  called  the  “House  of  Wisdom."  The 
object  of  this  book  was  to  make  the  Hebrew 
“ the  universal  language  over  all  the  inhabited 
earth,  to  be  taught  in  all  schools,  and  children 
to  be  taught  it  as  their  mother  tongue."  All 
books,  too,  that  were  in  the  world,  were  to  be 
translated  into  that  language ; and  the  only 
philosophy  that  was  to  be  tolerated,  was  to  pro- 
ceed from  Scripture.  The  Utopian  character 
of  such  notions  will,  we  fear,  in  the  reader's 
estimation,  scarcely  coincide  with  the  title  of  liis 
book — as  containing  much  “wisdom.” 

Bampton,  liev.  John,  bamp'-tun,  the  founder 
of  the  celebrated  series  of  lectures  at  Oxford 
which  bear  his  name.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  and  to  the  university  be- 
queathed, upon  trust,  liis  lands  and  estates,  for 
the  endowment  of  eight  divinity  lceture-ser- 
mons,  to  be  delivered  annually.  These  lectures 
form  a valuable  body  of  divinity,  and  a complete 
set  of  them  is  worth  about  Lot),  b.  1689;  d. 
1751. 

Eaxcal,  Jean  Ilenri,  ban'-Tcal,  one  of  the 
most  able,  courageous,  and  honest,  though  not 
noisy,  men  who  figured  in  the  first  French  re- 
volution. Elected  to  the  National  Convention  in 
1792,  by  his  native  department  of  Puy-de-Dome, 
he  opposed  the  incorporation  of  Savoy  with 
France ; questioned  the  right  of  the  Convention 
to  try  the  king,  and  subsequently  voted  for  an 
appeal  to  the  nation  for  Louis’s  imprisonment  or 
banishment;  in  February  he  demanded  that  there 
should  be  an  official  inquiry  whether  Blarat  was 
mad;  and  he  even  dared  to  oppose  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  He 
was  sent  as  a commissary  to  observe  the  con- 
duct of  Dumouriez ; that  officer  delivered  him 
up  to  the  Austrians,  who  imprisoned  him  at 
Olmutz,  and  thus,  probably,  saved  him  from  the 
guillotine,  for  his  boldness  in  resisting  their 
measures  had  made  him  specially  obnoxious  tothe 
leaders  of  the  extreme  party.  Having  been  ex- 
changed for  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  he  was 
elected,  in  1796,  amemberof  the  Conseil  desCinq- 
ccnts,  and  on  his  entering  the  chamber  he  was  re- 
ceived in  triumph,  carried  tothe  president’s  chair, 
elected  a secretary,  and  a decree  passed  approving 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  executed  his  mission. 
He  subsequently  took  an  active  and  useful  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  proposing 
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for  instance,  the  abolition  of  the  gambling  and 
other  infamous  houses,  the  foundation  of  a new 
social  order  of  religion,  though  the  time  was  not 
ripe  for  measures  of  that  character.  H e retired  in 
1797  to  Clermond  Ferrand,  where,  till  his  death 
in  1S26,  he  lived  in  perfect  privacy,  occupying 
his  time  in  studying  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
tongues,  and  in  pious  duties. 

bANCiii,  Serapnin,  buwn'-ke,  a Dominican  of 
Florence,  to  whom  Peter  Barriere,  a fanatic, 
revealed  his  intention  of  murdering  King 
Henry  IV.  The  priest  communicated  the  secret 
to  a nobleman,  whereby  the  horrid  design  was 
prevented.  The  king  gave  him  as  a reward  the 
archbishopric  of  Angouleme,  which  he  after- 
wards resigned,  and  retired  to  a monastery  at 
Paris,  where  he  died  in  1622. 

Bancroft,  Richard,  bdn'-kroft , archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  evinced  so  much  learning  in 
combating  the  tenets  of  the  Puritans,  that,  in 
1597,  he  was  made  bishop  of  London.  He  bore  a 
principal  part  in  the  famous  conference  at  1 1 amp- 
ton  Court,  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
King  James  I. ; and,  on  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Whitgift,  was  translated  to  Canterbury,  where 
he  exerted  himself  with  great  vigilance  in  behalf 
of  the  Anglican  church,  b.  at  Farnworth,  Lan- 
cashire, 1544;  d.  in  his  palace  at  Lambeth, 
1610. — Fuller  says  that,  when  Bancroft  was  out 
of  passion,  “he  spake  most  politely;”  but  his 
severity  was  very  great  against  the  Puritans. 
He  was  the  principal  supervisor  of  the  autho- 
rized translation  of  the  Bible. 


Bancroft,  John,  a nephew  of  the  above, 
was  in  1609  elected  master  of  University  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  continued  above  twenty 
years.  He  was  at  great  pains  and  expense  to 
recover  the  ancient  lands  belonging  to  that 
foundation.  In  1622  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Oxford,  for  which  see  he  built  the  palace  of 
Cuddesden.  d.  1640. 

Bancroft,  George,  is  an  American,  and 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft,  D.D., 
author  of  a “Life  of  Washington.”  He  was 
I originally  designed  for  the  pulpit,  but  a 
love  of  literature  turned  the  course  of  his 
studies  into  different  channels  from  such  as 
arc  necessary  _ to  form  the  deep  theologian 
and  sound  divine.  II  is  first  publication  was  a 
volume  of  poems,  in  his  twenty-third  year ; 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  produced  a transla- 
tion of  Hcercn's  “ Reflections  on  the  Politics 
of  Ancient  Greece.”  In  1838  he  was  made 
collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  and  in  1845  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  navy  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  following  year  he  was  despatched 
as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain, 
where  he  resided  till  1849,  and  where  he  was 
much  esteemed  and  respected.  On  his  return 
JP  h’‘8,nat*vc  country,  he  adopted  New  York  as 
the  place  of  his  residence,  and  entered  eagerly 
into  literary  pursuits.  He  published  some  of 
his  orations,  and  contributed  articles  to  the 
North  American  and  Boston  Quarterly  Reviews: 
h’s  “ History  of  the  United  States” 
that  he  is  most  widely  and  likely  to  be  most 
permanently  known.  Of  this  work  seven  vo- 
lumcs  have  appeared : the  last  was  published  in 

.8,  and  embraces  the  first  period  of  the  Ame- 
rican revolution,  leading  us,  in  a lucid  and  well- 
sustained  narrative,  through  all  those  stirring 
?vcj18  mt'  conflicts  of  opinion  which  character- 
ized the  first  leaturcs  of  the  revolution  immedi- 
ately after  the  blockade  of  Boston.  As  an  his- 
torian, his  position  ranks  with  Prescott  and 
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the  best  American  writers,  b.  at  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  1S00. 

Bandarra,  Gonzales,  ban-dar'-ra,  a Portu- 
guese poet,  whose  verses  aspired  to  be  prophetic 
of  the  fate  of  Portugal.  He  fell  under  the  sus- 
picion of  the  Inquisition,  and  figured  in  an 
auto-da-fe  in  1541,  narrowly  escaping  being  burnt 
as  a heretic,  d.  1556.  — Although  Bandarra 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  his  songs  were  in 
the  mouths  of  all;  and  there  appear  to  have 
been  both  talent  and  spirit  in  them. 

Bandello,  Matthew,  bawn-dait'-o,  an  Italian 
Dominican  monk,  who  wrote  some  lively  novels 
after  the  manner  of  Boccaccio.  On  the  invasion 
by  the  Spaniards  of  the  Milanese  territory  in 
1525,  he  went  to  France,  where  he  obtained  the 
bishopric  of  Agcn,  but  resigned  it  in  1555.  d. 
1561. — This  author,  besides  Iris  novels,  wrote  a 
vast  number  of  Italian  verses  on  different  sub- 
jects. 

B and  ettini, Teresa,  JaKni'-dcti-ife'-ae,  an  Italian 
poetess,  was  designed  by  her  parents  for  an 
opera  dancer,  but  having  shown  considerable 
talent  as  an  improvisatorc,  she  was  saved  from 
that  career,  and  devoted  herself  to  poetry.  She 
published,  in  1788,  a volume  of  short  poems ; 
and  afterwards  “The  Death  of  Adonis,”  a poem 
in  four  cantos  ; and  a tragedy,  called  “II  Poli- 
doro.”  In  1789,  she  was  married  to  Pietro 
Landucci,  of  Lucca ; and  in  private  life  is  stated 
to  have  been  modest  and  amiable,  b.  at  Lucca, 
in  1763 ; d early  in  the  present  century. 

Bandinelbi,  Baecio,  bawri -de-nail’ -e,  a distin- 
guished Florentine  sculptor  and  painter,  greatly 
patronized  by  Cosmo  de  Medici,  Francis  I.,  and 
other  eminent  personages.  His  works  do  not 
place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  Italian  sculptors, 
but  he  is  among  the  foremost  in  the  second. 
Among  his  best  performances  is  his  “Hercules 
and  Cacus,”  which  was  executed  with  a view  to 
rival  the  “ David”  of  Michael  Angelo,  but  which 
does  not  nearly  approach  the  excellence  of  that 
composition,  b.  at  Florence,  1487;  n.  156). 
Many  of  the  works  of  this  artist  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  churches  and  palaces  of  Florence.  He 
was  made  a cavalier  by  Clement  VII.,  and  also 
by  Charles  V. 

Baner,  Johann  von,  bai’-ner,  sprung  from  an 
ancient  family  of  Sweden,  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  lieutenants  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
and  though  his  education  had  been  very  defec- 
tive, his  great  talents  and  industry  enabled  him 
to  remedy  that  defect.  He  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  against  Pnppenheim’s  cavalry 
in  the  battle  of  Breitenfeld,  where  he  acquired 
the  title  of  “The  Lion  of  Sweden.”  He  was 
charged  with  the  pursuit  of  Tilly’s  defeated 
army,  and  linally  drove  Pappenheim  out  cf 
Lower  Saxony.  He  was  afterwards  present  in 
the  battles  near  Donauwerth,  before  Ingold- 
stadt,  and  at  Nuremberg,  in  the  latter  of  which 
he  was  wounded  in  the  arm ; and  commanded 
the  troops  in  Bavaria  when  Gustavus  marched 
to  Saxony.  The  death  of  the  king  so  affected 
him,  that  he  wished  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
army,  but  this  was  refused;  and  in  1633  he 
was  named  field-marshal,  with  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Silesia;  and  during  the  subsequent 
portions  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  played  a con- 
spicuous part,  having  measured  swords  with 
Wallenstein,  Piccolomini,  and  other  imperial 
generals  of  note.  Baner  took  and  retook  several 
important  fortresses  on  the  Aar,  made  incursions 
into  Bohemia,  Saxony,  &c. ; and  in  1634,  con- 
ceived the  bold  idea  of  taking  prisoners  the 
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crowned  heads  assembled  together  in  Regens- 
burg ; owing,  however,  to  the  tardy  action  of 
Ins  colleagues,  the  attempt  failed,  and  Baner 
was  compelled  to  make  a retreat  from  IJohemia, 
11L  ^ °f  snow  and  harassed  by  the  troops 

ot  Piecolomini.  Baner  was  now  so  enfeebled 
b)  illness,  that  he  could  scarcely  keep  his  seat 
on  horseback,  and,  on  reaching  Lower  Saxony, 
was  utterly  exhausted,  and  died  in  1641. 

Banie it,  Anthony,  La'-ne-ai,  a French  writer, 
who,  alter  studying  at  Paris,  became  tutor  to 
the  sons  of  M.  de  Metz.  He  wrote  an  historical 
explanation  ot  the  fables  of  antiquity,  which  was 
afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  “ Mytho- 
logy ; or,  the  Fables  explained  by  History.”  n. 
d-  1741.  He  had  a hand  in  Picart’s 

Religious  Ceremonies,”  and  other  esteemed 
works.  An  English  translation  of  his  “ Mytho- 
logy” was  printed  in  1741,  in  4 vols.  8vo. 

Bantm,  John,  Lai' -ram,  an  Irish  author  of  a 
number  of  popular  novels,  among  which  may  be 
particularly  noticed  the  first  and  second  series 
of  the  “Tales  of  the  O’Hara  Family,”  which,  on 
their  appearance,  were  immediately  recognised 
as  works  of  genius.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
the  celebrated  tragedy  of  “ Damon  and  Pythias.” 
The  greatest  defect,  perhaps,  in  his  writings  is 
a degree  of  overstrained  excitement,  which  he 
generally  produces  by  calling  to  his  aid  the  ope- 
rations ot  tho  worst  and  darkest  passions  of 
human  nature,  b.  1800:  d.  near  Kilkenny 
1842. 

Banister,  John,  banf-is-ter,  a distinguished 
botanist  and  student  of  natural  history,  who, 
born  in  England,  emigrated  to  Virginia,  and 
wrote  several  works  on  the  botany  and  natural 
liistqry  of  that  country,  and  on  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  Jamaica,  &c.  Ray  published  a cata- 
logue of  the  plants  observed  in  Virginia  by 
Banister,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  “ History  of 
Plants;”  and  a plant  was  named  Banisteria  in 
honour  of  him,  by  Dr.  Houston,  of  which  about 
twenty-four  species  are  enumerated.  He  made 
a collection  of  Virginian  plants,  which  was 
bought  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  d.  about  1689. 

Bannister,  John,  an  eminent  English  come- 
dian, was  born  in  London,  in  1760,  and  after  an 
honourable  career,  relinquished  the  stage  in 
1815,  and  retired  into  private  life,  enjoying  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  all  who  knew  him  till  his 
death,  in  1836. 

Bankes,  Sir  John,  banks,  lord  chief-justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas  in  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
was  born  atKeswick,  Cumberland,  in  1589.  His 
first  public  employment  was  that  of  attorney' 
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general  to  the  prince  of  Wales;  in  1630,  he  be- 
came Lent  reader  at  Gray’s-inm  and  in  the 
following  year  treasurer  of  that  society.  In 
1634,  he  succeeded  Noy  as  attorney-general,  on 
which  occasion  he  was  knighted.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  troubles  between  Charles  and 
the  Parliament,  lie  adhered  to  the  king,  but  was 
so  well-esteemed  by  the  Parliament,  that  in  their 
proposals  to  Charles,  in  1641,  they  requested 
that  Bankes  might  be  continued  in  his  office. 
Having,  however,  declared  tho  conduct  of  the 
parliamentary  generals,  Essex,  Manchester,  and 
Waller,  treasonous,  the  Parliament  voted  him  a 
traitor,  and  ordered  Corfc  Castle,  his  scat  in  the 
Isle  of  Purbeck,  to  be  besieged.  His  lady,  how- 
ever, gallantly  defended  the  castle,  though  she 
had  at  first  but  five  men  in  it,  and  never  more 
than  forty,  till  tho  siege  was  raised  by  tho  earl 
of  Carnarvon,  Aug.  4,  1613.  Sir  John,  who  had 
been  made  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
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died  on  Dec.  28, 1644.  Lord  Strafford  wrote  of 
him — “ Bankes  hath  been  commended  that  ho 
exceeds  Bacon  in  eloquence,  Ellesmere  in  judg- 
ment, and  Noy  in  law.”  He  was  buried  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Bankes,  Henry,  a descendant  of  the  above, 
was  long  a distinguished  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, first  for  the  borough  of  Corfe  Castle,  and 
afterwards  for  Dorsetshire.  He  had  a seat  in 
the  House  from  1780  to  1830,  and  was  of  rigid 
conservative  principles,  but  great  personal  in- 
dependence. He  was  more  remarkable,  how- 
ever, for  his  fine  scholarship  than  his  political 
achievements,  and  will  be  mentioned  with  esteem 
for  his  “ Constitutional  History  of  Greece,”  pub- 
lished in  1818,  when  the  party  warfare  of  hia 
time  is  forgotten.  He  was  born  about  1757,  and 
died  1835. 

Banks,  John,  an  English  plav-writcr,  origin- 
ally a lawyer ; but,  getting  wearv  of  the  courts 
of  Themis,  lie  quitted  them,  and  became  a fol- 
lower of  Thespis.  He  produced  several  pieces 
which  were  once  popular,  particularly  the 
“ Unhappy  Favourite;  or,  the  Earl  of  Essex.” 
"When  he  died  is  uncertain;  his  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  church  of  St.  James,  Westmin- 
ster. Lived  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 

Banks,  Sir  Joseph,  a distinguished  naturalist, 
who, in  1760,  cntcredas  a gentleman  commoner  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  1764  he  came  into 
possession  of  his  paternal  fortune,  and  in  1766 
was  chosen  a member  of  the  Royal  Society.  In 
the  same  year  he  made  a voyage  to  Newfound- 
land for  the  purpose  of  collecting  plants,  and  in 
the  following  winter  returned  by  way  of  Lisbon. 
He  now  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Solander, 
a Swedish  gentleman,  who  had  been  a pupil  of 
Linnaeus,  and  who  had  recently  been  appointed 
assistant  librarian  to  the  British  Museum.  In 
1768,  he  and  Dr.  Solander,  as  naturalists  to  the 
expedition,  accompanied  Captain  Cook  on  a voy- 
age to  the  South  Seas,  the  ostensible  object 
being  to  observe  the  transit  of  the  planet  Venus 
over  the  disc  of  the  sun.  He  remained  four 
months  on  the  island  of  Otaheite,  and  after 
being  absent  nearly  three  years,  returned  to 
England  with  a large  collection  of  specimens 
illustrative  of  natural  history.  He  afterwards 
made  a voyage  to  Iceland  with  his  friend  Dr. 
Solander,  during  which  they  examined  the  He- 
brides, and  were  the  first  to  discover  the  colum- 
nar stratification  of  the  rocks  surrounding  the 
caves  of  Staffa,  an  account  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year,  1772,  by  Mr.  Pennant, 
in  his  “ Tour  in  Scotland.”  A large  addition  to 
his  various  botanical  collections  was  the  result 
of  this  voyage.  In  1777  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society,  which  position  he  held 
till  the  timeof  his  death,  mat  Westminster,  1743 ; 
d.  1S20. — Sir  Joseph  Banks  bequeathed  his  books 
and  botanical  collections  to  the  British  Museum. 

Banks,  Thomas,  one  of  the  best  sculptors  of 
Great  Britain.  By  his  thirty-third  year  his  stylo 
was  formed,  and  he  competed,  among  many 
rivals,  for  the  gold  prize  offered  by  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1770,  and  carried  it  away.  Bis 
designs  at  this  period  were  principally  illustra- 
tive of  classical  history,  and  they  discovered  so 
much  fertility  of  invention  in  the  different 
modes  in  which  the  same  subjects  were  treated, 
that  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  deter- 
mined to  send  him  to  Rome  at  the  expense  of 
■ that  institution.  Accordingly  in  1772  he  set  out 
! for  the  “ Eternal  city,”  where  lie  placed  himself 
| under  Capizoldi,  a distinguished  professor,  lie 
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was,  however,  though  much  admired,  little  en- 
couraged ; and  after  spending  seven  years  in 
Rome,  he  returned  to  England,  only  to  meet 
with  disappointment.  Ho  was  now  in  his  49th 
year,  and  setting  out  for  Russia,  he  received 
from  the  Empress  Catherine  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  merits'.  She  purchased  a subject  of  his, 
, called  “Psyche  with  the  Butterfly,’’  and  placed 
it  in  a temple  expressly  built  for  it  in  her  gardens, 
lie  soon  again  visited  his  native  country,  when 
his  “ Mourning  Achilles,”  now  in  the  hall  of  the 
British  Institution,  fixed  him  prominently  and 
permanently  in  the  eye  of  the  public.  He  was 
now  kept  in  constant  employment  throughout 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  b.  at  Lambeth, 
1735 ; d.  1805. 

Bannatyne,  George,  ban'-a-tine,  the  compiler 
of  the  celebrated  MS.  entitled  “Corpus  Poeti- 
cum  Scotorum,”  or,  Body  of  Scotch  poetry,  now 
in  the  Advocates’  Library  in  Edinburgh.  Of  this 
work  Allan  Ramsay  exhibited  specimens  in  his 
“ Evergreen but  little  or  nothing  is  known  of 
: its  compiler.  In  his  diary,  Sir  Walter  Scott 
remarks,  “ Thought  upon  an  introduction  to 

• the  notices  which  have  been  recovered  of  George 
1 Bannatyne.  They  are  very  jejune.”  Yet  it  is 

a satisfaction  to  know  that  this  great  benefactor 
: to  the  literature  of  Scotland  had  a prosperous 
1 life,  and  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  domestic 

• society,  and,  in  a time  peculiarly  perilous,  lived 
unmolested,  and  died  “in  quiet,  b.  1545;  n. 

: 1607.  It  was  upon  Iris  name  that  the  “ Banna- 
: tyneClub  ” was  founded  in  1823,  by  Sir  Walter 
- Scott,  over  the  meetings  of  winch  he  presided 
from  its  institution  till  1831.  Originally  this  asso- 
ciation consisted  only  of  31  members ; but  as  it 
; rose  in  fame,  many  persons  of  rank  and  literary 
i distinction  were  desirous  of  being  connected 
with  it ; and,  in  1828,  the  number  was  increased 
t to  100. 

Bannatyne,  Sir  William,  an  eminent  Scottish 
1 lawyer,  judge,  and  man  of  letters,  was  born  in 
January,  1743.  He  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession, 
i and  enjoyed  besides  a high  reputation  for  his 
i contributions  to  the  “ Mirror,”  “ Lounger,”  &c. 

1 He  was  raised  to  the  bench  in  1799,  which  he 
occupied  till  his  resignation  in  1S23,  when  he 
■ was  succeeded  by  the  famous  John  Clerk,  Lord 
1 Eldin.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  High- 
1 land  Society,  and  had  for  his  friends  all  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  his  time,  such  as 
i Blair,  Mackenzie,  Erskine,  Craig,  Abercrombie, 
and  Cullen.  He  died  in  Ayrshire,  on  the  21st 
of  November,  183  4. 

Baykert,  Joseph  van  Tappcn,  and  Adrien, 

' han'-kairt,  father  and  son,  two  distinguished 
1 Dutch  admirals,  who  took  a prominent  part  in 
the  wars  of  Holland  with  Spain,  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Portugal,  in  conjunction  with  the  Van 
i Tromps,  the  DeRuyters,  and  Ilcin.  Joseph  died 
of  apoplexy  on  his  return  with  the  prizes  he  had 
taken  after  defeating  the  Portuguese  fleet  in 
the  Brazils,  in  the  year  1616.  Adrien  died  at 
Middlcburg,  in  1084.  They  were  sprung  from 
an  obscure  family  of  Flessingen,  Joseph  having 
entered  the  navy  as  a common  sailor,  and  raised 
himself  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  Dutch  fleets. 
There  was  a John  Bankert  killed  in  battle  with 
the  English  in  June,  1005,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a near  relative  of  the  above. 

Banquo,  or  Bayciio,  Ian' -quo,  a Scotch  gene- 
ral of  royal  extraction,  who  obtained  several 
victories  over  the  Highlanders  and  the  Danes, 
in  the  reign  of  Duncan  I.  He  tarnished  his 
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against  that  monarch ; but  was  afterwards  put 
to  death  by  the  usurper. — Shakspeare’s  tragedy 
of  “ Macbeth”  is  founded  upon  these  events. 

Baptiste,  John  Baptist  Monnoyer,  bap'-teost, 
a distinguished  French  painter  in  the  depart- 
ment of  fruits  and  flowers.  He  adorned  the 
palaces  of  Versailles,  Meudon,  Marly,  and 
Trianon.  He  visited  England  at  the  invitation 
of  Lord  Montague,  and  for  nearly  20  years  lived 
in  this  country,  enjoying  uninterrupted  patron- 
age from  the  great,  b.  at  Lisle,  1635 ; d.  1099. 

Baptiste,  John  Gaspar,  bap'-tist,  a Dutch 
painter,  who  came  to  England  during  the  civil 
wars,  and  was  much  engaged  by  Sir  Peter  Lely 
in  painting  his  draperies  and  backgrounds,  b. 
at  Antwerp  ; n.  1691. 

Baptistiy,  John  Baptiste  Stuck,  bawp-tes- 
t.en,  an  Italian  musician,  who  first  introduced 
the  violoncello  into  France.  He  was,  besides,  a 
good  composer,  b.  at  Florence  about  1677 ; d. 
1755. 

BAitAniEus,  also  called  Zayzalus  Jacobus, 
ba  -ra-de'-us,  a monk  who  revived  the  sect  of 
the  Monopliysites,  who  maintained  that  there 
is  but  one  nature  in  Christ.  His  party  made 
him  bishop  of  Edessa.  He  died  in  583,  and 
from  him  the  sect  took  the  name  of  Jacobites. 

Baraguay  d’Hilliers,  Louis,  bar'-a-gai 
deel'-yair,  a French  general  of  the  revolu- 
tionary period,  who  served  under  Bonaparte 
in  Italy,  Hungary,  the  Tyrol,  Egypt,  Spain, 
and  Russia.  After  the  capture  of  Malta,  he 
was  sent  home  with  the  news  of  the  event,  but 
was  captured  by  the  English.  Napoleon  made 
him  a grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  colonel-general  of  dragoons,  twice  appointed 
him  governor  of  Venice,  and  gave  him  the 
command  of  a division  of  the  grand  army  in 
the  Russian  expedition  of  1812,  but  in  the 
retreat  from  Moscow  he  was  nearly  surrounded, 
and  a part  of  his  division  having  been  obliged  to 
surrender,  Bonaparte  deprived  him  of  his  com- 
mand, and  ordered  him  home  for  trial  by  court- 
martial.  He,  however,  died  in  Berlin,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1812,  on  the  way,  and  thus  did  not  live  to 
see  the  downfall  of  the  mighty  genius  whose  for- 
tunes he  had  so  long  followed,  b.  1764. 

Bakaguay  d’Hilliers,  a French  marshal, 
who,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  lost  his  left  hand 
at  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  Under  Louis  Philippe 
he  served  in  Algiers ; in  1849,  under  Louis  N a- 
poleon,  was  sent  on  a temporary  mission  to  the 
pope;  and  in  1854,  during  the  war  with  Russia, 
he  commanded  a force  of  10,000  men,  sent  to  the 
Baltic  to  co-operate  with  the  allied  French  and 
English  fleets  in  their  attack  on  Bomarsund. 
He  subsequently  received  the  baton  of  a mar- 
shal of  France,  served  in  the  campaign  in  Italy 
in  1859,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of 
one  of  the  grand  military  districts  into  which 
Napoleon  III.  divided  the  empire,  b.  Sept.  6, 
1795. 

Barayte,  Amable  Guillaume  Prosper,  Baron 
de  Brugiere,  ba-ranl',  the  son  of  a French 
barrister,  served  in  several  offices  in  the  time  of 
Napoleon  I.,  whose  fall  did  not  aflcet  Barante’s 
fortunes  unfavourably.  He  became,  under 
Louis  XVIIT.,  councillor  of  state,  and  secretary 
for  the  home  department.  In  1819  ho  was 
nominated  a peer  of  France.  After  the  revo- 
lution of  July,  1830,  he  resided  at  tlio  court 
of  Sardinia,  in  the  capacity  of  ambassador, 
and  in  1835  occupied  a similar  position  at  the 
court  of  Russia.  Aftortho  revolution  of  1819  ho 
retired  from  public  life,  residing  in  Auvergne. 
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b.  at  Eiom,  1782. — Notwithstanding  a strict 
integrity  in  exercising  his  political  functions, 
Barante  was  able  to  devote  much  of  his  time 
and  talents  to  literature.  Uis  most  important 
work  is  his  “History  of  the  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy,” which  placed  him  amongst  the  first  of 
the  French  historians  of  the  day.  lie  besides 
wrote  a “ History  of  the  National  Convention,” 
in  six  volumes,  and  various  other  works.  Others 
of  this  family  were  writers. 

Baratier,  Johann  Philip,  ba-ra'-te-er,  an  ex- 
traordinary German  youth,  who  at  five  years 
of  age  understood  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and 
French.  He  afterwards  studied  Hebrew;  and 
at  nine  years  of  age  was  able  to  translate  any 
part  of  the  Scriptures  into  Latin,  and  made  a 
dictionary  of  the  most  difficult  Hebrew  and 
Chaldaic  words,  studying  with  avidity  the 
works  of  the  Jewish  writers.  In  1731  he  wrote 
a letter  to  M.  1c  Maitre  on  a new  edition  of  the 
Bible,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Rabbinical,  which 
is  inserted  in  the  “ Bibliotheque  Germanique.” 
In  his  thirteenth  year  he  published  the  “ Travels 
of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,”  translated  from  the 
Hebrew  into  French.  In  1734  the  margrave  of 
Anspach  gave  him  a pension  of  50  florins  a year 
and  the  use  of  his  library.  The  year  following 
he  submitted  to  the  Royal  Society  a plan  for 
finding  the  longitude,  which,  however,  proved  to 
be  an  old  exploded  scheme.  He  was  the  same 
year  admitted  a member  of  the  Academy  at 
Berlin,  and  created  M.A.  by  the  university  of 
Halle,  n.  at  Schwabach,  near  Nuremberg,  in 
1721 ; d.  at  Halle,  in  1740. — Besides  the  above, 
he  wrote  critical  dissertations  upon  points  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  a treatise  against  the 
Soeinians,  called  “Anti-Artemonius,”  yet  at  his 
death  he  wanted  four  months  of  being  twenty 
years  of  age. 

Barbacejta,  Felisberto  Caldeira,  marquis  de 
Brant,  bar' -ba-sai-na,  a Brazilian  statesman 
and  soldier,  who  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Portuguese  navy  and  army.  He  was  chosen 
by  Don  Pedro,  the  prince-regent  (afterwards 
emperor),  to  negotiate  with  Portugal,  the 
mother-country,  the  independence  of  Brazil; 
and,  by  the  mediation  of  Fngland  and  Austria,  a 
treaty  was  signed  at  Rio  Janeiro,  on  August  27, 
1823,  which  secured  the  separation  of  the  two 
crowns  of  Portugal  and  Brazil.  He  was  after- 
wards employed  to  accompany  the  young  queen 
of  Portugal  to  Europe,  andsubscquently  became 
finance  minister  of  Brazil,  and  by  his  talents 
contributed  greatly  to  the  progress  of  his 
country.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  from 
Europe  the  steam-engine  and  steamboat,  b.  at 
fcabora,  1772  ; d.  at  Rio  Janeiro,  1842. 

B.Vrbanegre,  Baron  Joseph,  bar-ban-ai'-jer, 
one  of  Napoleon’s  generals,  was  born  in  1772, 
at  Pontac,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Py- 
renees. In  1801,  he  had  attained  the  rank  of 
captain  of  brigade  ; as  colonel  of  the  4Sth 
Regiment,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
campaign  of  Austerlitz ; in  1809  he  was  created 
general  of  brigade,  and  was  conspicuous  in  the 
battles  of  Ratisbon  and  Wagram.  In  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  North  in  1812,  he  held  the  posts 
of  governor  of  Borrisov  and  Smolensko,  was 
wounded  in  the  retreat  at  Krasnoi,  and  took  re- 
fuge with  the  remnants  of  his  division  in  Stettin, 
which  he  defended  with  gallantry  till  compelled 
to  surrender.  Louis  XVIII.  took  him  into 
favour  on  his  return  to  France;  but  on  the 
escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  Barbancgrc 
again  'oined  him,  and  held  II uningen  against 
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the  allies  till  August  27,  1816.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1830.— Ilis  brother,  Jean  Barbanegre,  was 
also  a distinguished  officer  in  the  armies  of 
Napoleon,  and  fell  at  the  battle  of  Jena. 

Barbadileo,  Alphonso  Jerome  de  Salas,  bar1- 
ba-deel'-yo,  a Spanish  dramatic  writer,  who, 
besides  several  comedies,  also  wrote  the  “Adven- 
tures of  Don  Diego  de  Noche,"  1624,  8vo.  b.  at 
Madrid  about  1580;  d.  1630. 

Barbaro,  Francis,  bawr'-butc-ro,  a learned  Ve- 
netian, who  was  governor  of  several  places,  but 
distinguished  chiefly  on  account  of  his  oratorical 
powers  and  literary  works,  particularly  his 
translations  of  some  of  Plutarch’s  Lives.  He 
wrote  “ De  Re  Uxoria,”  “ On  the  Choice  of  a 
Wife,  and  the  Duties  of  Women,”  printed  at 
Paris,  in  1515,  and  which  were  afterward  trans* 
lated  into  various  languages.  Besides  these,  a 
collection  of  his  letters  was  printed  in  1743.  b 
1398;  n.  1454. 

Barbaro,  Ermolao,  grandson  of  the  above, 
gave  lectures  on  the  Greek  language  gratui- 
tously. The  emperor  Frederick,  to  whom  he 
went  ambassador,  conferred  on  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  and  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  made 
him  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  for  accepting  which 
dignity  the  Venetians  expelled  him  their  re- 
public. He  then  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
resided  during  the  remaining  yeqrs  of  his  life. 
b.  1454;  d,  1495.  He  translated  the  Rhetoric  of 
Aristotle,  and  other  works ; and  published 
critical  elucidations  of  Pliny. 

Barbarossa,  Horush,  bar-ba-ros’-sa,  a fa- 
mous pirate,  who  from  being  the  son  of  a 
potter,  rose  by  his  skill,  cunning,  and  bravery,  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  Turkish  dominion  in 
Algiers.  After  having  acquired  immense  wealth 
by  piracy,  he  was  called  in  to  assist  the  Alge- 
rines against  the  Spaniards,  when  he  took 
possession  of  the  throne,  and  had  himself  pro- 
claimed Horush,  sultan  of  Algiers.  He  next 
defeated  the  king  of  Tunis,  and  having  taken 
the  capital,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
king.  After  this  he  marched  to  Tlemsen,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  put  to  death  their  own 
monarch,  and  opened  their  gates  to  Horush. 
The  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Tlemsen,  however, 
applied  for  assistance  to  the  marquis  de  Co- 
mares, governor  of  Oran,  who  besieged  Bar- 
barossa in  the  citadel,  and  reduced  him  to  the 
greatest  distress.  He  escaped  thence  by  a sub- 
terraneous passage,  but  was  overtaken,  with  a 
small  number  of  Turks,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  M aileh,  where  he  fell,  with  his  followers, 
after  making  a desperate  defence,  b.  at  Mity- 
lene,  about  1474;  slain  1518. — It  is  said  that 
the  name  of  Barbarossa  was  given  to  this  ad- 
venturer by  the  Christian  sailors,  on  account  of 
the  colour  of  his  beard,  which  was  red. 

Barbarossa,  Khair  Eddin,  “ the  good  of  the 
faith,”  succeeded  his  brother  in  the  kingdom  of 
Algiers,  and  became  commander  of  the  naval 
forces  of  Solymau  II., the  Turkish  sultan, in  1 533. 
He  made  himself  master  of  Tunis,  but  was  driven 
from  it  by  Charles  V.,  in  1536.  After  this  ho 
ravaged  several  parts  of  Italy,  and  reduced 
Yemen,  in  Arabia  Felix,  to  subjection  to  the 
Turkish  government,  d.  at  Constantinople,  in 
1546.— It  was  under  this  adventurer  that  Algiers, 
in  1519,  became  subject  to  the  domiiien  of  tho 
Porte. 

Barbarossa,  tho  Emperor.  ( See  Frede- 
rick 1.) 

Barbaroux,  Charles,  bar'-ba-roo,  a member 
of  the  French  National  Assembly,  and  tho 
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enemy  of  Robespierre  and  Marat,  against  whom 
he  repeatedly  brought  charges.  It  was  lie  who 
proposed  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  and  family. 
When  the  Girondists  were  overthrown,  he  was 
arrested,  but  made  his  escape.  He  was  after- 
wards taken,  however,  and  guillotined  at  Bor- 
deaux, in  1794.  b.  at  Marseilles,  1767. — Before 
entering  the  political  arena,  he  had  devdted 
liimself  to  the  study  of  scientific  subjects,  was 
a correspondent  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
wrote  an  interesting  sketch  on  the  extinct 
volcanoes  near  Toulon. 

Barbatelli,  Bernardino,  barer' -bciw-tail'-e, 
surnamed  Poccetti,  an  Italian  painter,  who 
studied  at  Rome  with  so  much  assiduity  as  fre- 
quently to  forget  the  refreshments  of  food  and 
sleep.  He  excelled  in  painting  historical  sub- 
lets, fruit,  animals,  and  flowers,  d.  in  1612. 

Barbauld,  Anna  Laititia,  bar'-ban-ld,  an 
authoress  of  considerable  celebrity,  and,  in  her 
‘ Essays  on  Romance,”  the  best  imitator  of  the 
style  of  Dr.  Johnson.  She  edited  selections 
Tom  the  “Spectator,"  “Tatler,”  “Guardian,” 
md  ‘‘Freeholder and  also  a series  of  the 
‘ British  Novelists,”  published  in  50  vols.  She 
also  wrote  several  poetical  effusions,  and,  to 
some  extent,  assisted  her  brother,  Dr.  John 
Vikin,  in  producing  his  “Evenings  at  Home.” 
j.  at  Kibworth-IIarcourt,  in  Leicestershire, 
.743;  d.  at  Stoke  Newington,  1825. 

Barbazan,  Armand  Guilhem  de,  bar-ba-san', 

I.  French  captain  in  the  time  of  Charles  VI.  and 
lharles  VII.  of  France,  called  the  “ blameless 
might,”  who  defended  Melun  against  the  Eng- 
ish  in  1420,  who  kept  him  prisoner  for  eight 
cars.  He  died  of  wounds  received  at  the  battle 
if  Bulgueville  in  Lorraine,  in  1432,  and  was 
uried  at  St.  Denis  by  order  of  Charles  VII. 

Baiibeau  de  da  Brutere,  Jean  Louis,  bar'- 
o broo'-yair,  a French  writer,  who  published  a 
listorieal  map  of  the  world,  which  combines 
;eograpliy,  chronology,  and  history  in  one  view. 
Ie  also  edited,  and  partly  compiled,  several 
ither  works  of  geographical  and  topographical 
nerit.  b.  at  Paris,  1710;  d.  1781. 

Barbe-Marbois,  Francis,  marquis  de,  bar'- 
ay  mar-bwaw',  a French  statesman  and  writer, 
torn  at  Metz  in  1745,  who  became  in  1795  a 
nember  of  the  Council  of  Ancients.  Suspected 
>f  holding  communication  with  the  exiled  roy- 
. lists,  he  was  sent  to  Guiana,  but  was  permitted 
o return  shortly  after,  and  became  minister  of 
mance  under  Napoleon  I.  In  1805  he  was  cm- 
>owered  to  arrange  the  terms  of  the  cession  of 
louisiana  to  the  United  States.  In  1808  he 
accame  president  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
vhich  he  held  till  1834.  d.  at  Paris,  1837.  ’ 

Barber,  John,  bar' -her,  an  eminent  civilian, 
vho  was  the  friend  and  confidential  adviser  of 
’homas  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
vho  appointed  him  to  visit  the  college  of  All’ 
>ouls  in  1541,  to  correct  certain  abuses  in  the 
mbits  of  the  members  which  had  incurred  the 
ensure  of  the  archbishop.  Barber  also  assisted 
n the  preparation  of  the  treatises  famous  under 
he  title  of  the  “King’s  Book,”  the  “Necessary 
loctrine,”  and  “ Erudition  of  a Christian  M an  " 
vhich  it  was  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  Bible 
n the  hands  of  the  bulk  of  the  laity.  Barhcr 
•nerwards  joined  in  a conspiracy  to  effect  the 
.own tall  of  Cranmer,  but,  on  its  failure,  was 
orgiven  and  reinstated  in  favour  by  the  gene- 

?rrl  Ka  »i,  IIe.was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
aeu  at  w rotliam  in  1549. 

BAUBEm  X1,  Francis,  barer- lax-re' -ne,  a Roman 
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cardinal,  nephew  of  Maffco  Barberini,  Pope 
Urban  VIII.,  and  legate  irt  France  and  Spain. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  poor,  and  the  patron 
ol  the  learned,  d.  1679. — His  brother  Anthony 
Was  alsd^l  cardinal ; but  on  the  election  of  In* 
nocent  X.,  who  wait  the  enemy  of  his  family,  he 
retired  to  Franco,  where  he  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Rheimsj  ahd  died  there,  in  1671 . — - 
Taddeo  Barbdrini,  another1  member  of  this 
family,  and  general  of  the  Pontifical  troops 
under  Urban  Vllf.j  was  a turbulent  and  am- 
bitious man,  who  caused  much  commotion 
among  the  surrounding  states.  On  the  disgrace 
of  the  family,  he  retired  to  France,  but  was 
allowed  to  retain  his  principality  of  Palestrina, 
Barbes,  Armand,  bar'-bai,  a French  revolu- 
tionist, whose  first  attempt  against  the  then 
existing  government  of  Louis  Philippe  was  in 
1834,  when  lie  was  arrested.  Again,  in  1835,  he 
was  included  in  those  who  were  suspected  of 
being  privy  to  Fieschi’s  plot,  and  was  liberated 
only  to  be  once  more  brought  before  the  authori- 
ties, and  sentenced  to  a year’s  imprisonment  for 
secretly  manufacturing  gunpowder.  Again,  in 
1839,  lie  was  concerned  in  an  overt  act  of  rebel- 
lion, and  was  condemned  to  death,  but  was,  at 
the  last  moment,  pardoned  by  the  king.  The 
revolution  of  February,  1848,  set  him  free,  the 
12th  regiment  made  him  their  colonel,  and  the 
department  of  the  Aude  returned  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  But, 
the  same  year,  he  was  found  guilty  of  an  at- 
tempt to  overturn  the  government,  and  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  prison 
ot  Belleisle-en-Mer.  He  was  released  in  1854, 
when  he  went  into  voluntary  exile,  b.  at 
Pointe-a-Pitre,  1810. 

Barbetrac,  John,  bar-bai-raJc,  an  eminent 
French  professor  of  law  and  history,  first  at 
Lausanne,  and  afterwards  at  Groningen.  He 
translated  into  French  Puffendorf  s “ Law  of 
Nature  and  Nations,”  his  treatise  on  the  “ Duties 
of  Man,”  and  Grotius’s  book  of  the  “Rights  of 
War  and  Peace,”  with  learned  notes  of  his 
own.  He  also  wrote  a treatise  on  the  “ Morality 
of  the  Fathers,”  and  another  on  “ Gaming,”  the 
argument  of  which  is  to  establish  the  proposi- 
tion that  games  of  chance  of  any  kind  are  not, 
in  themselves,  immoral.  Besides  these,  he  pro- 
duced other  essays  upon  historical  and  juridical 
subjects,  b.  at  Beziers,  1674;  d.  at  Groningen, 

Barbie  du  Bocage,  Jean  Denis,  bar'-bai  doo- 
bo  -lc a/e,  a learned  French  geographer,  who  was 
long  connected  with  the  geographical  depart- 
ments of  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi  before  the 
Revolution,  and  ot  the  foreign  office  after- 
wards for  which  he  constructed  a variety  of 
valuable  maps.  He  was  also  associated  with 
the.  Count  do  Choiscul-Gouffior,  the  Abbd Bartlid- 
lemj,  and  the  Baron  de  Sainto-Croix,  and  others 
in  various  works  connected  with  geography’ 
yoyages,  &c.  He  became  member  of  the  Institut  e 
•n  Professo.r  ,of  geography  at  the  Sorbonne 
in  18( J,  a special  chair  having  been  created 
tor  lnm ; was  decorated  with  the  order  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  in  1814,  became  dean  of  the 
1 acuity  ot  letters  in  1815,  and,  in  1821,  member 
ot  the  Academical  Council  of  Paris.  He  was  a 
member  ot  most  of  the  learned  societies  of 
Europe,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Paris 
Geographical  Society,  of  which  he  was  twice 
president,  b.  April  28, 1760,  at  Paris;  d Dec 
28,  1825. — His  son,  Alexandre  Francois  suc- 
ceeded him  in  his  chair,  and  held  the  office  of 
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secretary  to  the  Geographical  and  Antiquarian 
Societies  of  Paris  ; hut  close  study  impaired  his 
health,  and  he  died  in  1835,  in  his  37th  year. 
He  left  a Dictionary  of  biblical  Geography,  and 
several  memoirs.  The  dictionary  was  published 
in  1834.  n.  at  Paris,  Sept.  14,  1798. 

Barrier  d’Aucour,  John,  bar'-be-ai  clo'- 
Jcoor,  a counsellor  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
and  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  famous  Colbert.  In 
16S3  he  became  a member  of  the  French 
Academy.  On  the  death  of  his  patron  he  re- 
turned to  the  bar.  b.  at  Langres,  in  1041 ; d. 
at  Paris,  1691.  He  wrote  several  pieces  against 
the  Jesuits. 

Barbieui,  John  Francis,  bawr'-le-air'-e,  sur- 
named  Guercino,  a noted  historical  painter, 
who  studied  under  the  Caracci,  but  followed  the 
manner  of  Caravaggio.  His  taste  was  natural, 
but  not  always  elegant,  b.  in  1592;  d.  iu 
1606. — His  brother  Paulo  Antonio  excelled  in 
painting  still  life  and  animals,  d.  in  1640. 

Barbour,  John,  bur'-boor,  a Scotch  divine, 
who  became  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  and  one 
of  the  earliest  and  best  of  Scottish  poets  and 
historians.  King  David  Bruce  made  him  his 
chaplain,  and  sent  him  on  several  embassies. 
He  wrote  in  verse  “The  Life  and  Actions  of 
King  Robert  Bruce,”  undertaken,  it  is  supposed 
by  Dr.  Henry,  at  the  request  of  David  11.,  the 
son  of  the  celebrated  monarch.  This,  however, 
has  been  deemed  doubtful,  although  the  high 
character  of  the  work  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. Warton,  in  his  “ History  of  English 
Poetry,”  speaking  of  Barbour  and  Henry  the 
Minstrel,  says,  “ I cannot  pass  over  two  Scotch 
poets  of  this  period”  (the  middle  of  the  14th 
century),  “ who  have  adorned  the  English  lan- 
guage by  a strain  of  versification,  expression,  and 
poetical  imagery  far  superior  to  their  age,  and 
who,  consequently,  deserve  to  be  mentioned 
in  a general  review  of  the  progress  of  our 
national  poetry.”  Although  a Scotchman,  Bar- 
bour figures  as  a student  among  the  eminent 
names  that  adorn  the  scroll  of  Oxford,  d.  in 
1395. — The  metrical  chronicle  of  “The  Bruce” 
embraces  the  period  between  1306  and  1329. 

Barclay,  Alexander,  bar'-klai,  a writer  who, 
according  to  some,  was  a native  of  Scotland,  but 
who  others  maintain  was  an  Englishman.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  we  find  that  he  travelled  through 
most  parts  of  Europe,  and  on  his  return  became 
a monk  at  Ely;  but  on  the  dissolution  of  his  mo- 
nastery he  obtained  a living  in  Somersetshire,  and 
afterwards  in  Essex,  d.  1552.  Barclay  was  one 
of  the  first  refiners  of  our  language  by  his  produc- 
tions, which  arc  chiefly  translations  from  foreign 
writers.  He  rendered  into  English  that  curious 
book  entitled  “ Navis  Stultifera;  or,  the  Ship  of 
Fools,”  and  to  which  he  added  much  original 
matter.  This  book  was  first  printed  by  Pynson 
in  1509,  a copy  of  which  edition  is  very  rare, 
and  is  worth  about  £100.  Barclay  also  wrote 
some  eclogues,  which  IVarton  says  were  the  first 
that  appeared  in  the  English  language ; and 
were  like  those  of  Petrarch  and  Virgil,  that  is, 
of  the  moral  and  satirical  kind,  and  containing 
few  touches  of  rural  description  and  bucolic 

^Barclay,  William,  a native  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, where  he  wits  born  in  1546,  who  in 
early  life  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  but  being  disappointed  in  his 
hopes  of  preferment,  emigrated  to  France  in 
1573,  and  in  1578  became  professor  of  common 
law  in  the  newly-established  university  of  Pont- 
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a-Mousson,  of  which  Edmund  Hay,  his  uncle, 
was  the  first  rector.  In  1600  he  published  a book 
advocating  despotic  principles;  and  in  1603, 
having  resigned  his  chair  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  with  the  Jesuits,  he  came  to  England, 
hoping  to  obtain  the  favour  of  James  I. ; in  this, 
however,  he  was  -disappointed,  and  in  1605 
was  appointed  professor  of  civil  law  at  Angers, 
where  he  died.  He  wrote  a work  against  Bel- 
larmin  on  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  as  well  as 
several  other  learned  works,  some  of  which 
were  subsequently  translated  into  English. 

Barclay,  John,  a son  of  the  above,  was 
educated  in  France,  and  on  the  death  of  his 
father  visited  London,  where  he  lived  ten  years, 
n.  at  Pont-a-Mousson,  1582;  D.  at  Rome,  1621. 
— He  wrote  several  ingenious  works;  the  chief 
of  which  are,  “ Euphormio,”  a satire  in  Latin, 
and  a romance  entitled  “Argenis.”  This  last 
has  been  translated  into  several  languages,  and 
is  an  evidence  of  the  fleeting  nature  of  literary 
popularity.  “ It  absolutely  distresses  me,”  says 
Coleridge,  “when  1 reflect  that  this  work,  ad- 
mired as  it  has  been  by  great  men  of  all  ages, 
and  lately  by  the  poet  Cowper,  should  be  utterly 
unknown  to  the  general  reader.”  It  was  of  this 
Barclay  that  the  learned  Grotius  said, 

“A  Scot  by  blood,  and  French  by  birth,  this 
man 

At  Romo  speaks  Latin  as  no  Roman  can.” 

Barclay,  David,  born  at  Kirk  town-hill,  and 
sprung  from  an  ancient  Scottish  family,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  members  of  the  body  called 
Quakers.  He  passed  some  years  in  the  army  of 
Sweden,  where  he  attained  the  rank  of  major ; 
he  afterwards  returned  to  Scotland,  and  during 
the  government  of  Cromwell  was  one  of  the 
Scottish  representatives  in  the  English  parlia- 
ment, in  the  proceedings  of  which  he  took  an 
active  part.  After  the  Restoration,  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  Edinburgh  Castle,  somewhat  un- 
fairly, as  he  had  been  an  adherent  of  the  Royalist 
party  in  early  life,  and  had  a command  in  the 
king’s  army.  It  was  during  this  confinement 
that,  about  1670,  he  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
the  Friends,  b.  1610;  d.  1686. 

Barclay,  Robert,  son  of  the  preceding,  who 
walked  in  his  father’s  footsteps  in  so  far  as  he 
embraced  the  tenets  held  by  the  Society  of 
Friends.  At  an  early  age  lie  was  sent  to  Paris, 
to  be  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  who  was 
principal  of  the  Scots  college.  He  there  em- 
braced the  Romish  religion,  on  which  his  father 
sent  for  him  home,  and  having  liimself  become 
a convert  to  the  opinions  of  the  Quakers,  he 
persuaded  his  son  to  do  the  same.  In  1760  he 
published  a defence  of  his  new  religion,  at  Aber- 
deen; and  in  1675  printed  a catechetical  dis- 
course, or  system  of  faith,  according  to  the 
opinions  of  his  sect.  But  his  greatest  work  is, 
“An  Apology-  for  the  true  Christian  Divinity,  as 
the  same  is  held  forth  and  preached  by  the 
people  called,  in  scorn,  Quakers,”  printed  in 
Latin,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1676,  and  translated 
into  English  in  167S.  lie  not  only  benefited 
his  party  by  his  writings,  but  travelled  through 
various  countries,  particularly  Germany  and 
Holland,  to  obtain  converts,  lie  spent  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  on  his  paternal  estate  of 
Ury,  in  Kincardineshire,  Scotland,  b.  at  Gor- 
doustown,  Morayshire,  1618 ; d.  at  Ury,  1690. 

Barclay,  John,  a Scotch  divine  and  founder 
of  the  sect  called  Bcrcans  or  Barclayans,  studied 
under  Dr.  Archibald  Campbell,  some  of  whose 
semi-lierctical  notions  he  imbibed,  and  of  whom 
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he  was  a zealous  partisan  when  prosecuted  in 
the  Scotch  ecclesiastical  courts.  Barclay  was 
afterwards  assistant  minister  of  Errol,  in  Perth- 
shire, and  at  Fettercairn,  in  Forfarshire ; but 
in  1772,  having  been  refused  a certificate  by 
the  church  courts,  he  left  the  Scotch  church, 
and  became  pastor  of  a congregation  in  New- 
castle; in  the  following  year  lie  established 
himself  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  continued  three 
years,  and  afterwards  preached  in  London, 
Bristol,  and  other  towns.  He  died  in  Edin- 
burgh July  29,  179S.  He  was  a keen  and 
able,  though  somewhat  violent  and  dogmatic, 
controversialist.  He  printed  an  edition  of  his 
works  in  three  volumes.  The  sect  he  founded 
has  since  almost  if  not  altogether  died  out. 

Barclay  de  Tolly,  bar-klai-dai-tol-le,  a Rus- 
sian general,  who,  in tlieGermanand  Polish  cam- 
paigns of  1806-7,  was  made  a field-marshal.  He 
subsequently  became  commander-in-chief, headed 
the  Russians  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  in 
1815  led  them  into  France.  Besides  his  military 
commands,  he  at  one  period  held  the  post  of 
minister  of  war,  and  had  the  title  of  prince  con- 
ferred on  him.  d.  1818. 

Bakcochebas,  or  Barcociiab,  bar'-Jco-Jce- 
bds,  the  ‘ son  of  a star,’  a famous  impostor  among 
the  Jews,  who  pretended  to  be  the  star  predicted 
by  Balaam.  He  gained  many  followers,  who 
overran  Judaea,  putting  numbers  of  Romans  to 
the  sword.  He  was  at  last  defeated  and  slain  by 
Julius  Severus,  who,  in  revenge  for  the  atroci- 
ties perpetrated  by  Bareochebas  and  his  par- 
tisans, committed  a dreadful  massacre  on  the 
Jewish  nation,  a.d.  134. 

Barebone,  Praise  God,  bair'-bone,  a Puritan, 
who  was  by  trade  a leatherseller,  and  who  be- 
came, in  1653,  one  of  the  most  active  members 
of  CromwelPs  parliament,  which  was  named 
after  him.  When  General  Monk  came  to  Lon- 
don to  restore  the  king,  this  man  appeared  at 
the  head  of  a formidable  rabble,  and  presented 
a petition  to  parliament  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
king  and  the  royal  family.  Monk,  in  conse- 
quence, wrote  a letter  of  complaint  to  the  house 
for  encouraging  the  furious  zealot  and  his  ad- 
herents. Lived  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury.— It  is  said  that  there  were  three  brothers 
of  this  family,  each  of  whom  had  a sentence  for 
his  name;  viz.,  “Praise  God  Barebonc;” 

Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  Barebone  •” 
and  “ If  Christ  had  not  died,  thou  hadst  been 
damned,  Barebone.”  The  parent  of  this  hopeful 
family  could  scarcely  have  carried  his  fanaticism 
.urther  in  christening  his  children. 

Barents,  Thierry,  ha-rents',  a Dutch  painter 
of  history  and  portraits,  who  studied  in  the 
school  of  Titian,  with  whom  he  continued  seve- 
ral years,  b.  at  Amsterdam,  1534;  d.  1592. 

Baheek  de  Vieuzac,  Bertrand,  bar’-air  veu’ - 
tafc,  a noted  member  of  the  “Committee  of 
Public  * alety  during’  the  French  revolution. 
He  voted  lor  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  whom  he 
styled  Louis  the  Traitor.  In  the  troubles  of 
the  revolution,  he  acquired,  from  his  flowery 
style,  when  speaking  or  writing  of  the  acts  of 
the  republicans,  the  name  of  the  “ Anacreon  of 
tne  Guillotine.”  An  intimate  associate  of  Robe- 
spierrc,  lie  yet  retained  some  influence  after  the 
latter  s death ; and  he  was  made,  by  Bonaparte 
editor  of  a paper  to  declaim  against  the  English, 
and  became  attached  to  the  police.  On  the  fall 
°°n  w ritur.ncd  t0  Belgium,  but  in 
KJh  " it1u™cd  t0 where  he  died.  n.  at 
Tarbes,  17o5 ; d.  1841. — Barero  was  one  of  the 
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most  violent  of  the  revolutionists,  although  ac- 
tuated by  no  high  principle,  and  was  for  a con- 
siderable period  the  main  organ  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  and  in  that  capacity  proposed 
most  of  the  measures  which  characterize  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  Asa  specimen  of  the  senti- 
ments Barere  was  in  the  habit  of  uttering,  we 
may  quote  the  remark  he  made  in  reply  to  Bris- 
sot,  when  the  question  of  the  king’s  trial  was 
being  discussed,  that  “The  tree  of  liberty  could 
never  sprout  but  when  watered  with  the  blood  of 
tyrants.”  Altogether,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  most  pliant,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  blood-stained,  of  all  the  actors  in  the  hor- 
rors of  the  great  revolution. 

Baretit,  Joseph,  baiv-rait'-e,  an  ingenious 
Italian  writer,  and  the  son  of  an  architect  at 
Turin,  of  the  early  part  of  whose  life  little  is 
known,  except  that  he  was  a great  traveller. 
In  1750  he  visited  England,  and  soon  acquired 
a knowledge  of  the  language,  which  he  after- 
wards wrote  with  facility  and  correctness. 
About  1753  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  by  whose  means  he  was  introduced  as 
a teacher  of  Italian  into  the  family  of  Mr. 
Thrale..  In  1760  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  began 
to  publish  at  Venice  a periodical  work  entitled 
“ Frusta  Literaria,”  but  on  account  of  the  free- 
dom of  its  sentiments,  found  it  expedient  to 
quit  that  country,  and  once  more  visited  Eng- 
land. In  1769  he  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for 
killing  a man  who  had  assaulted  him  in  the 
Haymarket,  and  was  acquitted.  Next  year  he 
published  liis  “ Travels  through  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Italy,”  4 vols.  8vo.  On  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Royal  Academy,  he  was  ap- 
pointed its  foreign  secretary,  and  during  Lord 
North’s  administration  obtained  a pension. 
b.  1716 : d.  1789.— He  was  a talented,  pleasant, 
and  charitable  man.  Besides  the  above,  he 
wrote  “ A Dissertation  on  Italian  Poetry;”  “An 
Introduction  to  the  Italian  Language;”  “The 
Italian  Library,”  8vo;  “A  Dictionary,  English 
and, Italian,”  2 vols.  4to;  “A  Grammar  of  the 
Italian  Language,”  8vo;  “An  Account  of  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  Italy,”  2 vols.  8vo; 

“ An  Introduction  to  the  most  Useful  European 
Languages,”  8vo ; “A  Dictionary,  English  and 
Spanish,”  4to;  by  which,  and  his  Italian  Dic- 
tionary, he  is  best  known. 

Barham,  Rev.  Richard  Harris,  bar'-Tiam , 
rector  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Faith,  in  Lon- 
don, known  to  the  world  by  his  literary  name 
of  Thomas  lngoldsby.  His  “ Ingoldsby  Le- 
gends” were  first  contributed'  to  “Bentley’s 
Miscellany,”  and  afterwards  collected  into  vo- 
lumes. For  many  years  he  was  a contributor 
to  “Blackwood’s  Magazine,”  the  “Literary 
Gazette,”  and  other  periodicals;  and  was  the 
author  of  the  popular  novel  entitled  “ My  Cousin 
Nicholas.”  b.  at  Canterbury,  1788;  d.  1815. 

Bareuth  or  Bareith,  ba'-root,  Frederica 
Sophia  Wilhelmina,  margravine  of,  was  the 
daughter  ot  Frederic  William  I.  of  Prussia,  and 
sister  of  Frederic  11.,  called  the  Great,  between 
her  and  whom  a most  tender  affection  subsisted 
they  having  both  suffered  much  cruelty  from 
their  father.  She  was  in  early  youth  proposed 
as  the  bride  of  the  heirs  to  the  English 
Danish,  Swedish,  and  Polish  crowns,  but  finally 
gave  her  hand  to  the  Prince  of  Bareuth;  and  on 
the  death  of  her  father-in-law  became  margra- 
vine. She  cultivated  literature  with  much  suc- 
cess, had  Voltaire  for  an  admirer  and  friend 
exercised  great  influence  over  her  brother  Frc- 
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cleric,  and  died  in  1758,  on  the  day  oh  which 
Frederic  was  defeated  at  Hochkirchen.  Her  me- 
moirs, written  in  French,  were  published  after 
her  death,  and  have  gone  through  several  edi- 
tions. n.  at  Potsdam  in  1709;  d.  Opt.  14,  1758. 

Baking,  Sir  Francis  Thornhill,  bair'-ing,  a 
member  of  the  meat  Baring  family,  created 
baron  Northbrooke,  January  4, 1860,  was  born 
in  1790,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1823,  and  for  many  years  repre- 
sented Portsmouth  in  Parliament.  He  was  a 
lord  of  the  treasury  from  1830  to  June,  1834; 
secretary  of  the  treasury  from  June  to  November, 
1834,  and  again  from  1835  to  1839;  from  1839 
to  1841  he  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ; and 
from  January,  1849,  till  March,  1852,  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty.  lie  was  a whig  in  politics,  but 
was  more  valued  as  a reliable  man  of  business 
than  as  an  orator  or  politician,  d.  Sept.  6,  I860. 

Barker,  Edmund  Henry,  bar’-ker,  a contri- 
butor to  the  “Classical  Journal”  for  twenty 
yoars,  and  a laborious  Greek  scholar.  His  mag- 
num opus,  or  great  work,  as  it  might  bo  called, 
is  an  edition  of  Stephens’s  “ Thesaurus  Lingual 
Graecse,”  which  comprises  no  fewer  than  11,752 
double-columned  pages.  Its  principal  value 
consists  in  its  size  and  the  comprehensiveness 
of  its  grasp,  rather  than  in  its  merit.  He  was 
the  editor  of  numerous  other  classical  works, 
and  for  some  time  was  the  amanuensis  of  Dr. 
Parr.  n.  at  Hollym,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1788  ; d. 
in  London,  1839. 

Barker,  Robert,  was  an  Irishman,  and  the 
inventor  and  patentee  of  panoramas.  Amongst 
his  most  popular  panoramas  were  the  battles  of 
Aboukir  and  Trafalgar.  He  was  himself  origi- 
ginally  a painter,  and  in  the  production  of  his 
pictures  was  assisted  by  R.  If.  Reinagle,  R.A., 
from  whose  sketches  a great  number  of  his 
foreign  views  were  painted,  b.  at  Kells,  Meath, 
in  1739;  d.  in  London,  1806. 

Barker,  Thomas,  a successful  artist,  who 
established  himself  at  Bath,  and  whose  principal 
objects  of  study  were  rustic  figures  and  land- 
scapes. His  “ Woodman”  is  a well-known  work 
of  art,  and  has  been  almost  universally  popula- 
rized by  its  reproduction  on  signboards,  earthen- 
ware, tobacco-boxes,  and  almost  every  article 
upon  which  a design  could  be  printed  or  painted, 
n.  near  Pontypool,  in  Monmouthshire,  1709;  d.  in 
Bath,  1847. 

Barkham,  John,  baric -ham,  an  English  anti- 
quary, who  was  made  dean  of  Booking,  in  Essex, 
n.  at  Exeter,  1572;  n.  at  Booking,  in  Essex, 
1642. — He  bequeathed  medals  and  coins  to 
archbishop  Laud,  who  added  them  to  the  col- 
lection which  he  had  given  to  the  university  of 
Oxford;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  sole 
author  of  the  “ Display  of  Heraldry,”  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  Guillim. 

Barkok,  Malck-al-Dhaber  Abu-said,  bar'-kolc, 
a Circassian  by  birth,  who  having  been  sold  in 
early  youth  as  a slave,  was  enrolled  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Mamelukes,  and  gradually  rose  till  he 
attained  the  chief  command  of  the  army  of 
Egypt,  and  finally  made  himself  sultan,  founding 
the  Borgite  or  Circassian  dynasty.  In  character 
he  was  brave  and  politic,  but  unscrupulous;  and 
some  acts  exhibiting  the  latter  quality  embroiled 
him  with  Tamerlane.  He  reigned  over  Egypt 
for  seventeen  years,  and  died  in  1399  a.d.  (a.h. 
802),  in  his  60th  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Faradj,  in  whose  reign  the  destruction  of 
the  Mameluke  power  was  consummated. 

Bahlaam,  bawr'-lawm,  a learned  Italian  monk, 
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who  was  nearly  the  last  who  wrote  in  Greek 
upon  his  favourite  study  of  mathematics,  n. 
about  1318. 

Barlsjus,  Caspar,  bar'-le-oos,  a Dutch  poet 
and  theologian,  born  at  Antwerp,  1584,  who 
wrote  mostly  in  Latin,  and,  becoming  involved 
in  the  rancorous  religious  disputes  of  his  time, 
was  driven  from  his  professorship  at  Leyden, 
but  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Amster- 
dam in  1631.  He  wrote  a vast  deal — so  much  so, 
that  it  was  said  that  nearly  every  event  of  mo- 
ment which  occurred  in  his  time  was  celebrated 
by  him.  His  poems  appeared  at  Leyden  in  1631, 
and  were  afterwards  reprinted,  with  additions', 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1635.  He  is  said  to  have  died 
from  the  effects  of  the  religious  persecution  he 
endured,  which  had  induced  in  him  various 
forms  of  monomania,  d.  1648. 

Barletta,  Gabriel,  hater  -luit-la,  a Domini- 
can monk  and  an  extraordinary  preacher,  whose 
sermons  exhibit  such  a mixture  of  religious  and 
comic  expressions,  sublime  and  vulgar  ideas,  the 
serious  and  the  ridiculous,  and,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  the  whole  are  written  in  such  a 
barbarous  language,  compounded  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Italian,  as  to  have  rendered  them 
among  the  most  extraordinary  productions  in 
literature.  So  great,  however,  was  his  fame 
with  his  contemporaries,  that  it  elicited  the 
proverb,  Nescit  prtBdicare  qui  nescit  barleltare. 
Lived  in  the  15th  century. — His  sermons  have 
passed  through  more  than  twenty  editions;  the 
best  is  that  of  Venice,  in  1577,  2 vols.  8vo. 

Barrow,  Thomas,  bar'-lo,  a distinguished 
English  divine  and  prelate  of  the  17th  century, 
was  born  at  Orton,  Westmoreland,  in  1607,  and 
educated  at  Appleby  and  Oxford.  In  1657  he 
was  chosen  provost  of  his  college,  was  afterwards 
made  a D.D.,  professor  of  divinity,  archdeacon  of 
Oxford,  and,  in  1675,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  where  he 
succeeded  the  celebrated  Fuller,  d.  Oct.  8, 1691, 
leaving  a great  many  works,  chiefly  in  contro- 
versial and  casuistical  divinity,  in  the  latter  of 
which  he  was  thought  greatly  to  excel.  He 
bequeathed  his  books  to  the  Bodleian  Library 
and  Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 

Barlow,  Francis,  an  English  painter,  who 
studied  under  Shepherd,  the  portrait-painter. 
b.  in  Lincolnshire,  1626;  n.  1702. — His  prin- 
cipal excellence  lay  in  painting  beasts,  birds, 
and  fish,  which  he  represented  with  great 
beauty  on  the  ceilings  of  the  country  houses  of 
sporting  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 

Barlow,  Joel,  an  American  author  and  diplo- 
matist, who,  during  the  War  of  Independence, 
composed  many  patriotic  songs  and  addresses 
to  stimulate  his  countrymen  in  the  great  cause 
in  which  they  were  embarked.  In  1787  he  pub- 
lished by  subscription  a poem  entitled  the 
“ Vision  of  Columbus,"  whilst  engaged  as  the 
conductor  of  a weekly  newspaper  in  the  town 
of  Hartford.  In  the  following  year  he  visited 
England  as  the  agent  of  a company  speculating 
in  the  sale  of  land,  and  united  himself  to  that 
class  who  were  then  zealous  in  the  advocacy  of 
republican  principles.  After  spending  seven- 
teen years  in  this  country  and  in  France,  he  re- 
turned to  America,  and  in  1808  reproduced  liis 
“Vision  of  Columbus”  under  the  new  title  of 
“ The  Columbiad.”  This  performance  never 
obtained  a high  popularity.  He  now  engaged 
himself  in  collecting  materials  for  a “History 
of  the  United  States,"  but  was  interrupted  by 
President  Madison,  who  admired  him  so  much 
as  to  appoint  him  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
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;!the  court  of  France.  Accordingly,  in  1812,  he 
> once  more  arrived  in  France,  and  soon  after- 
wards died.  n.  at  Heading,  Connecticut,  1755; 
. d.  on  his  way  to  Wilna,  near  Cracow,  1812. 

Bablow,  Peter,  an  eminent  mathematician, 
who,  although  possessed  of  no  other  advantages 
than  those  derived  from  the  commonest  educa- 
tion, rose  to  be  mathematical  master  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  Woolwich,  and  filled  the  chair 
as  "its  professor  for  forty  years,  till  he  retired 
in  1817.  In  1825  the  Royal  Society  awarded 
him  their  Copley  medal  for  “various  commu- 
nications on  the  subject  of  magnetism.”  For 
his  able  “ Essay  on  Magnetic  Attractions,” 
published  in  1820,  the  Board  of  Longitude  pre- 
■ sented  him  with  the  parliamentary  reward  for 
useful  discoveries  in  navigation,  b.  at  Norwich, 
in  1776.  d.  1862. 

Bablowe,  William,  another  eminent  mathe- 
matician, who,  on  entering  into  orders,  was  made 
prebendary  of  Winchester,  and  finally  arch- 
i deacon  of  Sarum.  He  was  the  first  English 
writer  on  the  properties  of  the  loadstone,  and 
lie  likewise  discovered  the  difference  between 
iron  and  steel,  and  their  tempers,  for  magnetical 
. uses.  To  him  also  we  are  indebted  for  the  method 
of  pointing  magnetic  needles,  and  of  piercing 
and  cementing  loadstones,  b.  in  Pembroke- 
' shire ; d.  1625.— As  the  first  English  writer  on 
. the  nature  and  properties  of  the  magnet,  and  as 
1 the  inventor  of  the  compass-box  as  now  used  at 
sea,  the  name  of  Bari  owe  deserves  to  stand  high 
amongst  those  scientific  investigators  who  have 
: exerted  their  talents  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Babnaeas,  St.,  bar  -na-bas,  “son  of  prophecy” 
ir  of  “consolation,”  the  name  given  to  Joses,  of 
:he  tribe  of  Levi,  who  embraced  the  gospel,  sold 
ais  estate,  gave  the  produce  to  the  apostles, 
md  became  an  eminent  evangelist.  He  was 
■ent  to  Antioch  to  confirm  the  new  disciples; 
md  was  the  companion  of  St.  Paul.  He  was 
;toned  to  death  by  the  Jews  in  Cyprus,  b.  in 
he  island  of  Cyprus.  Lived  in  the  1st  century. 
—There  is  an  epistle  extant  under  his  name, 
.vliich  was  printed  at  Amsterdam,  with  notes, 
i n 1741,  by  Le  Clerc. 

Babnaud,  Nicolas,  bar' -no,  an  alchemist  of 
he  16th  century,  who  practised  physic,  travelled 
l great  deal,  and  is  said  to  have  amassed  eonsi- 
lerable  wealth  by  imposing  on  the  credulity  of 
lis  contemporaries,  by  pretending  to  have  dis- 
covered the  philosopher’s  stone.  He  wrote  a 
lumber  of  works  on  alchemy  and  kindred 
:hemes,  many  of  which  were  published  anony- 
mously or  with  fictitious  names.  He  was  a 
native  of  Crest,  in  Dauphiny ; but  the  dates  of 
ais  birth  and  death  are  utiknown. 

. Babnahb,  Sir  John,  bar'-nard,  an  eminent 
itizen  of  London,  whose  parents  belonged  to 
he  Society  of  Friends.  In  his  19th  year  he 
juitted  this  body,  and  became  a member  of  the 
' istablished  church,  and  was  first  brought  into 
lotiee  by  being  appointed  by  those  engaged  in 
:he  wine  trade,  and  to  which  he  himself  be- 
onged,  to  state  before  the  House  of  Lords  their 
abjections  to  a bill  then  pending  in  that  house, 
ind  affecting  their  trade.  In  consequence  of 
'he  ability  lie  displayed  on  this  occasion,  he 
was,  in  1721,  nominated  candidate  for  the  city  of 
London,  and  in  the  year  following  was  elected. 
He  continued  to  represent  the  city  in  parliament 
nearly  forty  years,  and  discharged  that  trust 
with  a fidelity  which  gained  for  him  the  venera- 
tion of  his  fellow-citizens,  who,  in  the  Royal 
Exchange,  erected  liis  statue,  which  was  de- 
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stroyed  in  the  fire  of  1838.  In  1732  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  George  II.  In  1737 
he  served  the  office  of  lord  mayor,  in  which 
situation  he  considerably  reformed  the  police. 
b.  at  Reading,  16S5;  d.  at  Clapham,  1704. — Sir 
John  Barnard  was  a worthy  magistrate,  an  up- 
right senator,  a good  speaker,  and  a religious 
man. 

Babnabd,  Lady  Anne,  the  daughter  of  James 
Lindsay,  fifth  earl  of  Balcarras,  and  the  wife  of 
Sir  Andrew  Barnard,  librarian  to  George  III., 
is  noticed  here  for  being  the  authoress  of  tlio 
pathetic  ballad  entitled  “Auld  Kobin  Gray,” 
the  name  of  the  writer  of  which  was  preserved 
a secret  for  upwards  of  fifty  years,  b.  1750  • d. 
1825. 

Babnabd,  Sir  Andrew  Francis,  G.C.B.  and 
G.C.H.,  a British  general,  who  early  entered  the 
army,  saw  much  active  service  in  the  West  In- 
dies, was  in  1799  engaged  in  the  expedition  to 
the  Helder,  and  subsequently  was  present,  dur- 
ing the  peninsular  war,  at  Barrosa  (where  he  was 
severely  wounded),  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajoz, 
Salamanca, Vittoria,Nivelle  (where  lie  was  again 
wounded),  Ortlies,  and  Toulouse.  For  his  ser- 
vices he  received  many  honours,  and  hi  1815 
fought  and  was  slightly  hurt  at  Waterloo.  He 
stood  so  high  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
opinion,  that,  when  Paris  capitulated,  Sir  An- 
drew was  appointed  commandant  of  the  British 
troops  there,  b.  in  Donegal,  1773;  d.  Jan.  17, 
1855. 

Babnabd,  Sir  Henry  William,  a British  gene- 
ral, who  entered  the  army  in  1814,  and  served 
in  various  ranks,  till,  in  1854,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  one  of  the  brigades  in 
the  Crimea,  and  was  chief  of  the  staff  under 
General  Simpson  previous  to  the  appointment 
of  General  Windham.  He  afterwards  had  the 
command  of  the  troops  at  Corfu,  and  finally  was 
placed  on  the  staff  of  the  Bengal  army.  In 
June,  1857,  he  commanded  the  troops  before 
Delhi  at  the  commencement  of  its  siege,  in  the 
place  of  General  Reed,  whose  age  and  health 
unfitted  him  for  the  chief  command  of  the 
Indian  army,  which  had  devolved  upon  him  on 
the  death  of  General  Anson,  but  which  he 
relinquished  to  Sir  Henry  Barnard.  The  latter, 
however,  soon  succumbed  to  the  toils  and 
anxieties  of  his  position,  and  died  of  cholera, 
after  a few  hours’  illness,  5th  July,  1857. 

Babnave,  Anthony,  bar'-nav,  one  of  the 
actors  in  and  the  victims  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. He  was  a member  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, in  which  he  was  remarkable  for  the  vehe- 
mence with  which  he  enunciated  his  principles 
and  opinions.  When  the  king  was  stopped  at 
Varennes,  he  was  deputed  to  conduct  him  and 
the  royal  family  to  Paris;  in  which  mission 
he  behaved  with  great  respect  to  Iris  illustrious 
captives.  He  was  guillotined  as  a royalist  in 
1793,  at  the  age  of  32. 

Babnes,  Juliana,  barns,  a lady  whose  accom- 
plishments procured  her  the  place  of  prioress  of 
Sopewell  nunnery,  which  belonged  to  St.  Albans. 
b.  at  Roding,  Essex.  Lived  in  the  15th  century. 
— She  wrote  on  heraldry,  hunting,  and  hawking, 
which  treatises  were  printed  at  the  monastery 
ofSt.  Albans. 

Babnes,  Robert,  an  English  divino,  who  was 
chaplain  to  Henry  VIII.,  by  whom  he  was  sent 
to  Germany  to  confer  with  the  divines  of  that 
country  on  the  legality  of  the  king’s  divorce. 
There  Barnes  became  a Lutheran,  and  on  his 
return  propagated  his  new  opinions  with  such 
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zeal  that  he  was  arrested,  and  burnt  at  Smith- 
field  in  1510. — He  wrote  a treatise  on  Justifica- 
tion, and  some  other  books. 

Barnes,  Barnaby,  a poet  of  some  note  in  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  was  a son  of 
Dr.  Barnes,  bishop  of  Durham.  His  productions, 
which  were  popular  in  their  day,  consisted 
principally  of  sonnets,  odes,  madrigals,  elegies, 
and  some  pieces  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  poets, 
to  which  he  gave  Grecian  titles.  He  was  born 
about  15G9.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a soldier, 
and  to  have  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Essex  to 
France  in  1591.  In  1606  he  translated  Cicero’s 
“Offices;”  in  1607, published  a tragedy  founded 
on  the  life  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  entitled  the 
“ Devil’s  Charter,”  after  which  no  further  men- 
tion of  him  is  found,  the  date  of  his  death  being 
unknown. 

Barnes,  Joshua,  an  English  poet  and  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  who,  although  he 
published  a variety  of  works,  is  best  known  for 
his  poetical  version  of  the  Biblical  story  of 
Esther,  which  was  printed  in  1676,  after  having 
been  very  carefully  revised  and  polished.  It 
was  enriched  by  learned  notes;  is  written  in 
Greek  hexameters,  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
Latin  scholia.  lie  was  author  of  a life  of 
Edward  III. ; edited  editions  of  Euripedes, 
Anacreon,  and  Homer ; and  began  a poem  called 
“ Franciados,”  referring  to  the  adventures  of 
the  Black  Prince.  He  married,  in  1700,  a Mrs. 
Mason,  a widow  lady  of  Hcmingford,  who  was 
so  great  an  admirer  of  Barnes  that  she  offered 
to  settle  £100  a year  upon  him;  this,  however, 
he  declined, unless  accompanied  with  the  honour 
of  her  hand,  which  she  accordingly  granted, 
n.  1654;  d.  1712.  His  editions  of  the  Greek 
classics,  though  distinguished  by  much  pains- 
taking and  research,  were  not  very  successful, 
and  are  now  totally  forgotten. 

Barnes,  Sir  Edward,  a distinguished  military 
officer,  who,  after  passing  through  the  various 
subordinate  grades,  was  made  major-general  in 
1813,  and  commanded  a brigade  in  the  battles 
of  Vittoria,  Pyrenees,  Nivelle,  Nive,  &c.  He 
also  served  in  the  campaign  in  the  Netherlands, 
was  wounded  at  Waterloo,  and  afterwards  held 
commands  in  Ceylon  and  India.  He  attaiued 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  1825,  was  a 
K.G.B.  and  K.G.B.,  was  decorated  with  several 
foreign  orders,  and  was  M.P.  for  Sudbury  in 
two  parliaments,  n.  1776 ; d.  183S. 

Barnes,  Albert,  an  American  biblical  com- 
mentator, well  known  as  the  author  of  “ Barnes’s 
Notes,”  which  have  gone  through  many  editions 
in  the  United  States,  have  been  republished 
in  England,  and  are  so  much  esteemed,  that  a 
circulation  of  nearly  half  a million  is  said  to 
have  been  reached  up  to  1859.  b.  at  Borne, 
U.S.,  1793. 

Barnet,  Curtis,  bar' -net,  a commodore  in  the 
British  navy,  who  did  much  excellent  service,  es- 
pecially in  the  Indian  seas,  where  his  conduct  in 
connexion  with  the  defence  of  Madras,  when  be- 
sieged by  the  French,  has  been  much  com- 
mended. Instead  of  directly  aiding  in  the 
defence  of  the  British  settlement,  he  attacked 
Pondicherry,  and  thus  succeeded  in  drawing 
off  the  French  army,  which  retreated  from 
Madras,  and  returned  by  forced  marches  to  the 
defence  of  Pondicherry.  Previous  to  this,  in 
1745,  he  captured,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Earl  of  Northcsk,  their  ships  being  the  Dept- 
forJ,  of  60  guns,  and  the  Preston,  of  60,  three 
valuable  French  ships,  each  mounting  30  guns, 
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carrying  150  men,  and  having  cargoes  valued 
at  £100,000  a piece.  Barnet  was  eminent  for  his 
knowledge  of  naval  law  and  etiquette,  and  was 
at  one  time  famous  for  a controversy  in  which 
he  engaged  with  admiral  Destock,  and  for 
having  been  twice  concerned  in  questions  of 
breach  of  neutrality,  by  the  French  on  one  occa- 
sion, and  by  himself,  it  is  said  in  retaliation,  on 
another,  d.  1748,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  when 
in  a fair  way  to  win  an  eminent  name  in  British 
naval  annals. 

Barneveedt,  John  van  Olden,  barn' -veil, 
Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland,  who  rose  from 
the  position  of  an  advocate  to  the  first  dignities 
in  the  Dutch  government.  During  the  struggle 
of  the  Netlierlanders  with  the  Spaniards,  he 
assisted,  in  1573,  as  a volunteer,  in  the  defence 
of  Haarlem;  and  in  1575,  the  year  following 
the  assassination  of  William,  prince  of  Orange, 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  England.  Here  he 
was  successful  in  procuring  military  assistance 
from  queen  Elizabeth,  and  on  his  return  from 
the  embassy  was  made  advocate-general.  En- 
deavouring, however,  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  stadtholder,  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange,  and 
also  approving  the  doctrines  of  the  Arminians, 
which  Maurice,  as  a Gomarist,  opposed,  he  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  that  prince,  who  was  pos- 
sessed of  great  power,  and  was  arrested  and 
tried  for  plotting  to  deliver  up  his  country'  to 
the  Spanish  monarch.  Of  this  he  was  found 
guilty,  and  beheaded  in  1619.  b.  at  Amersfoort, 
1547. — His  sons,  William  and  Rene,  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  Maurice,  to  revenge  their 
father’s  death,  which  was  discovered.  William 
escaped,  but  Rdnd  was  taken  prisoner  and  exe- 
cuted. The  widow  of  John  Barneveldt  having 
solicited  the  pardon  of  Bene,  Prince  Maurice  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  that  she  should  do 
for  her  son  what  she  had  refused  to  do  for  her 
husband.  To  this  she  nobly  replied,  “ I would 
not  seek  pardon  for  my  husband,  because  he 
was  innocent ; I ask  it  for  my  son,  because  he  is 
guilty.”  (For  full  details  of  the  life  and  labours 
of  Barneveldt,  see  Motley’s  “Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic.”) 

Barney,  Joshua,  baiJ-ne,  a distinguished 
American  seaman,  who  early  sought  the  sea,  and, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence was  appointed  mate  of  the  American  sloop 
Hornet.  On  board  this  and  other  vessels  he  soon 
showed  his  brave  and  seamanlike  qualities,  and 
was  very  active  and  successful  in  capturing  Bri- 
tish merchant-ships.  He,  however,  was  taken 
prisoner  and  sent  to  England;  but  escaping, 
made  his  way  home,  and  again  commenced  h's 
attacks  on  the  British.  On  "peace  being  made,  he 
was  for  a short  time  in  the  French  navy,  but  re- 
signed his  command  and  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits.  In  the  second  war  between  England 
and  America,  in  1812,  lie  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  flotilla  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
having  disembarked  his  men  to  assist  the  land 
forces,  was  present  at  the  engagement  of  Bladens- 
burg,  where  he  was  wounded  and  again  taken 
prisoner,  b.  1759  ; n.  1818. 

Baro,  Peter,  bar'-o,  a French  Protestant 
divine,  who,  to  avoid  persecution,  came  to  Eng- 
land, and,  in  1575,  was  chosen  Margaret  profes- 
sor of  divinity  at  Cambridge;  but  involving 
himself  in  disputes  by  opposing  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  predestination,  he,  jn  1596,  resigned 
his  professorship,  d.  about  1600. — Hp  pub* 
lished  some  polemical  books  in  Latin. 

.Baroccio,  or  Barozzi .baw-rot'-che-o,  or  bav * 
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rods-e,  Giacomo  da  Vignola,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Italian  architects  of  modern  times,  was 

• the  son  of  a Milanese  gentleman,  and  was  born  at 
Vignola  in  1507.  The  death  of  his  father  in 

: reduced  circumstances  devolved  the  education 
of  Giacomo  upon  his  mother,  who,  finding  his 
: taste  and  talents  inclined  him  to  the  study  of 
. architecture,  allowed  him  to  follow  the  bent  ol 
: his  genius,  and  removed  to  Rome  in  order  to 
afford  her  son  the  best  opportunities  of  study. 
He  first  brought  himself  into  notice  by  a small 
treatise  on  perspective,  then  little  understood, 

; and  which  lie  reduced  to  rule.  He  was  then, 
on  the  formation  of  the  Academy  of  Architecture 
. at  Rome,  appointed  director,  and  made  a collec- 
tion of  drawings  of  all  the  ancient  edifices  of 
; the  Holy  City  for  the  use  of  the  students.  He 
next  travelled  in  France,  and  made  several 

• designs  for  Francis  I.  On  his  return  to  Italy, 

1 he  composed  a facade  for  the  church  of  St. 

Peter,  at  Bologna,  built  the  Solani  palace  at 
Minerbio,  completed  the  canal  of  the  Naviglio, 
and  designed  the  ducal  palace  at  Piacenza.  He 
, acain  returned  to  Rome,  where  Pope  Julius  III. 

■ took  him  into  his  service,  and  for  whom  lie  de- 
> signed  and  executed  the  luxurious  villa  Giulio, 

outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  the  interior  of 

■ which  has  been  characterized  as  a masterpiece 
of  elegant,  refined,  and  classic  beauty  and 
luxury.  His  other  works  are— the  church  of 

- St.  Andrea,  near  the  same  gate ; the  Capo 
d’Opera  at  Caprarola,  26  miles  from  Rome, 
oue  of  the  most  elegant  structures  in  Italy,  the 
t circular  staircase  in  which  is  considered  to  be  the 
: finest  in  the  world ; the  church  of  the  Madonna 
degli  Angeli,  near  Assissi,  those  of  Mazzano  and 
;•  St.  Orestes,  the  rustic  gateway  to  the  Farnese 
i Gardens  at  Pome,  and  various  other  buildings, 
which  he  either  wholly  designed  or  contributed 
; to  the  decoration  of.  He  succeeded  Michael 
. Angelo  as  the  architect  of  St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome, 

; and  various  portions  of  that  stupendous  building 
1 were  executed  under  his  care.  When  Philip  II. 

of  Spain  was  about  to  erect  the  Escurial,  the 
1 plans  which  had  been  prepared  were  submitted 
! to  Vignola,. with  a request  that  lie  would  either 
select  the  best,  or  form  a combination  of  all  such 
as  should  be  worthy  the  object  intended.  1 1 is  be- 
lieved that  he  put  the  whole  aside,  and  formed 
a design  of  his  own,  upon  which  the  Escurial, 
which  cost  5,260,570  ducats,  and  contains  12,000 
doors  and  windows,  was  erected.  Baroccio 
published  a work  on  the  orders  of  architecture, 
in  which  he  reduced  the  proportions  of  the 
several  parts  to  a consonant  and  harmonious 
principle,  and  which  is  still  used  as  a textbook 
for  the  student.  He  died,  1573,  at  the  age  of 
66,  beloved  and  honoured  for  the  vastness  of  Ins 
achievements,  the  originality  of  his  genius,  the 
integrity  of  his  character,  and  the  amiability 
and  geniality  of  his  disposition.  It  wras  his 
constant  prayer  that  he  should  neither  know 
poverty  nor  superfluity — a wish  that  appears  to 
have  been  gratified ; for  it  is  said  that  lie  left  to 
his  son  Hyacinth,  also  an  architect,  who  com- 
pleted some  of  his  father’s  wrorks,  no  other 
inheritance  than  his  name,  his  fame,  and  the 
example  of  his  virtues. 

Bakoctik,  Peter  Jules,  ba'-rosh,  a distinguished 
French  advocate,  who  on  the  23rd  February, 
184.3,  signed  the  bill  of  charges  brought  by 
Odillon  Parrot  against  Guizot,  for  having  pre- 
vented the  reform  banquet.  Subsequently  ho 
became,  under  the  government  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon, minister  of  the  interior,  foreign  minister, 
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president  of  the  council  of  state,  and  minister 
without  portfolio,  or  one  of  the  two  “ talking 
ministers  ” whose  duty  it  is  to  answer  in  the 
Chambers  for  all  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment. n.  at  Paris,  1802. 

Biitoir,Hyacmthc  Theodore, ba'-rong, a French 
physician,  who  accomplished  many  useful  re- 
forms in  the  mode  of  medical  treatment  adopted 
in  his  time.  n.  1636;  d.  1758.  His  son,  of  the 
same  name,  was  also  an  eminent  physician. 

Baeox,  Michael,  ba'-rong,  a famous  French 
actor,  the  son  of  a leather-merchant,  who  him- 
self was  something  of  a performer.  His  proper 
family  name,  or  surname,  was  Boyrun  .For  nearly 
thirty  years  he  played  with  the  greatest  success 
in  Mol: ore's  troupe,  and  then,  in  1691 , without 
any  apparent  reason,  suddenly  retired  from  the 
stage.  In  1720,  however,  he  again  returned, 
and  was  received  with  immense  enthusiasm, 
playing,  with  great  success,  even  the  most 
youthful  parts.  In  September,  1729,  he  was 
compelled  by  old  age  and  a severe  asthma  to 
retire  from  the  stage,  and  died  in  the  Decem- 
ber following.  n.  1653. — Although  his  merit  in 
his  profession  was  very  great,  yet  his  vanity 
was  equally  so.  This  will  appear  from  a saying 
of  his,  that  “ Once  in  a century  we  might  see 
a Caesar,  but  that  2000  years  were  not  sufficient 
to  produce  a Baron and  he  was  about  to  refuse 
the  pension  granted  him  by  Louis  XIV.,  be- 
cause the  order  for  it  was  worded,  “ Pay  to  the 
within-named  Michael  Boyrun,  called  Baron,” 
&c.  He  wrote  also  some  plays,  three  volumes  of 
his  comedies  being  printed  after  liis  death. 

Baeoni,  Leonora,  baiv-ro'-ne,  a famous  Italian 
singer,  the  daughter  of  the  fair  Adriana  of 
Mantua,  on  whose  beauty  and  accomplishments 
numerous  panegyrics  were  printed.  Leonora 
possessed  eminent  talents,  and  a volume  of 
poems  in  different  languages,  written  in  her 
praise,  was  printed  in  1636.  She  herself  pro- 
duced several  poetical  pieces  of  merit,  b.  at 
Naples,  and  flourished  during  the  17th  century. 

Baeonius,  Caesar,  ba-ro'-ne-us,  a learned  car- 
dinal, who  entered  into  the  congregation  of  the 
Oratory;  and,  in  15S3,  was  elected  superior- 
general  of  that  order,  and  subsequently  became 
librarian  of  the  Vatican  and  confessor  to  Cle- 
ment VIII.,  whom  he  would  have  succeeded  as 
pope,  but  for  the  opposition  of  the  Spanish 
party,  b.  1538 ; d.  1607— The  fame  of  Baronius 
rests  on  his  celebrated  and  laborious  work, 
“Annales  Ecclesiastic®,”  which  was  published 
in  twelve  volumes,  and  has  been  reproduced 
in  many  forms,  and  contains  the  history  of  the 
first  twelve  ages  of  the  church. 

Baekaband,  Pierre  Paul,  bar'-ra-bciwng,  a ce- 
lebrated French  painter  of  birds,  was  the  son  of 
a carpet  manufacturer  of  Aubusson,  where  he 
was  born  in  1767.  Removing  to  Paris  at  the 
age  of  16,  he  at  first  painted  flowers,  but  after- 
wards devoted  himself  to  the  delineation  of  or- 
nithology, and  illustrated  a variety  of  works  on 
that  subject;  among  which  were  an  edition  of 
Bufl'on,  the  “ History  of  Insects”  of  Latreille, 
and  others.  He  was  employed  by  Napoleon  I . 
to  decorate  the  banqueting-room  at  St.  Cloud, 
and  also  executed  some  works  for  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, in  which  he  exhibited  fine  taste  and 
skill  in  colour.  In  1807,  he  was  named  professor 
at  the  Lyons  School  of  Arts,  but  died  in  1S09,  at 
the  early  age  of  42.  His  pupils  erected  a monu- 
ment to  his  memory  in  the  principal  cemetery 
at  Lyons. 

Habeas,  Paul  Francois  Jean  Nicholas,  lar-ra. 
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one  of  the  five  members  of  the  French  Direc- 
tory, early  entered  into  military  life,  and  took 
part  in  the  defence  of  Pondiclierry,  in  India, 
against  the  English,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Progua,  and  soon  after  returned  to 
France.  The  revolution  now  discovering  it- 
self, Bnrras  assisted  at  the  taking  of  the  Bastille, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Tuilcries.  In  1792  lie 
was  elected  a member  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion, and  voted  lor  the  unconditional  death  of 
L°uis  XVI.  He  was  sent,  in  1793,  to  the  south 
ol  France,  and  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the 
besieging  army  under  Dugommier  at  Toulon, 
and  it  was  here  that  he  first  met  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, then  captain  of  artillery.  The  patriotic  re- 
putation of  Barras  was  so  well  established,  that 
he  and  Freron  were  the  only  representatives  not 
denounced  by  the  popular  societies.  Robes- 
pierre, however,  was  no  friend  of  his,  and  often 
wished  to  arrest  him  : Barras,  knowing  this,  be- 
came one  of  the  principal  actors  of  the  9th 
Thermidor,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
troops  which  surrounded  Robespierre  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  In  1791.  ho  was  named  one  of 
the  “Committee  of  General  Security,”  and  be- 
came a great  enemy  to  the  members  of  the 
Mountain.  In  February,  1795,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Convention,  and,  in  that'  capa- 
city, declared  Paris  in  a state  of  siege  when  the 
assembly  was  attacked  by  the  populace.  After- 
wards, when  the  Convention  was  assailed,  Bona- 
parte, by  Barras’  advice,  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  artillery ; and  that  general,  on  the 
13th  Vendemiaire  (Oct.  5,  1/95),  decisively  re- 
pressed the  sectionary  movement.  For  li  s 
services,  Barras  was  now  named  one  of  the 
Directory,  and  took  a prominent  part  in  the 
changes  which  that  body  underwent  until  Na- 
poleon’s coup  d'etat  of  the  18th  Brumaire  (Nov. 
9,1 799),  which  effectually  overthrew  the  power 
of  Barras  and  his  colleagues.  His  life,  from 
this  date,  was,  generally  spealdng,  one  of  re- 
tirement; and  after  living  at  Grosbois,  Mar- 
seilles, and  Brussels,  he  went  to  Chaillot,  near 
Paris,  where  he  died,  1829.  n.  1755.— Napoleon 
said  of  him,  “The  passion  with  which  he  spoke 
would  make  one  imagine  he  was  a resolute,  de- 
termined man  : but  he  was  not  so, — lie  had  no 
decided  opinion  on  any  subject  connected  with 
government.” 

Babee,  Louis  Francois  Joseph  dc  la,  har'-rai, 
an  ingenious  writer,  who  assisted  Anselm  Ban- 
duri  in  his  “Imperium  Orientale,”  and  the 
collection  of  medals  of  Roman  emperors  from 
the  emperor  Dccius,  l'or  which  he  had  a pension 
given  him  by  the  Duke  of  Tuscany.  He  also 
published  “ Memoirs  for  the  History  of  France 
and  Burgundy,”  and  several  other  works,  n. 
1688;  d.  1738. — There  are  others  of  this  name 
distinguished  in  French  literature  and  history. 

Bareeliee,  bar-rel'-e-ai,  a French  botanist, 
at  first  a physician,  but  who  became  a Domini- 
can, and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  botany, 
travelling  through  the  south  of  France  and  Spain 
collecting  specimens  of  plants.  He  subsequently 
visited  Italy,  and  founded  at  Ropie  a botanical 
garden.  Here  he  also  had  engraved  some  of 
the  plants  he  had  collected,  and  after  remaining 
at  Rome  twenty-three  years,  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  endeavoured  to  perfect  his  labours, 
with  a view  of  publishing  an  account  of  his  dis- 
coveries, but  died  there,  1673.  n.  1600. — His 
valuable  MSS.  were,  after  his  death,  nearly  all 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  only  a few  of  his  copper- 
plates saved:  these,  however,  were  used  by 
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Antoine  de  Jussieu  in  a work  published  in  1714; 
and  Plunder,  in  honour  of  Barrelier,  established 
the  genus  Barrelicra,  of  the  order  Acanthac  <s. 

Barrett,  George,  bdr'-et,  a landscape  painter, 
who  was  self-taught,  and  obtained,  when  young, 
the  premium  of  £50  offered  by  the  Dublin 
Society  for  the  best  landscape  in  oil.  In  1762 
he  came  to  London,  and  the  year  after  his  arri- 
val he  gained  the  premium  given  by  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.,  for  the  best 
landscape,  n.  at  Dublin,  1732 ; n.  at  Padding- 
ton, 1784. — He  was  one  of  the  first  who  sug- 
gested the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy,  of 
which  he  became  a member. 

Baeeett,  William,  an  English  topographical 
author,  who  spent  more  than  twenty"  years  in 
collecting  materials  for  a history  of  his  native 
city,  Bristol,  which  he  published  in  1783.  d. 
1789. — He  was  the  early  patron  of  the  gifted  but 
eccentric  Chatterton. 

Baeeett,  John,  D.D.,  vice-provost  and  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  was  distinguished  alike  for  his  learning, 
his  penurious  habits,  his  eccentricities,  and  his 
utter  want  of  worldly  knowledge.  It  was  said 
of  him,  that  though  he  had  been  eating  the 
college  mutton  for  more  than  half  a century,  lie 
was  unable  to  tell  a sheep  from  an  ox  when  ho 
saw  them  alive.  His  learning,  however,  was  pro- 
found, and  his  “ Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the 
Constellations  of  the  Zodiac,”  and  other  works, 
gained  for  him  a wide  renown.  He  died,  Nov. 
15,  1821,  leaving  the  greater  part  of  his  pro- 
perty, which  was  considerable,  to  charitable 
uses. 

Baeri,  or  Barry,  Giraldus  de.  (See  Gir Al- 
dus Cambrensis.) 

Barrington-,  John  Shute,  Lord  Viscount, 
bur' -inp -ton,  the  first  Lord  Barrington,  was  the 
son  of  Air.  Shute,  a merchant : but  a Air.  Bar- 
rington, who  had  married  his  cousin,  having 
left  him  his  estate,  he,  by  act  of  parliament, 
assumed  his  arms  and  name.  He  wrote  several 
works  advocating  the  rights  of  Protestant  dis- 
senters, and,  in  1720,  was  created  an  Irish  peer, 
being  then  member  for  Berwick.  In  1725  lie 
published  his  “ Miscellanea  Sacra.”  He  also 
wrote  “ An  Essay  on  the  Several  Dispensations 
of  God  to  Mankind,”  and  other  works,  b.  at 
Theobalds,  Herts,  1678;  d.  in  Berkshire,  1734. 
—It  is  remarkable  that  another  gentleman, 
John  Wildman,  of  Bcckct,  should  also  have  left 
Lord  Barrington  a considerable  estate  in  Berk- 
shire, although  they  were  but  slightly  ac- 
quainted. 

Barrington-,  William  Wildman,  Viscount, 
eldest  son  of  the  above,  played  a conspicuous 
part  in  politics  between  1739  (when  he  was  cho- 
sen member  for  Berwick)  and  1778,  when  he  re- 
tired into  private  life.  In  1745  he  became  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty ; in  1751 
he  was  chosen  to  represent  Plymouth,  and  was 
named  master  of  the  Great  Wardrobe ; in  1 755 
he  became  sccrctary-at-war ; in  1761,  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer;  in  1762,  treasurer  of  the 
navy;  and  in  1765,  again  secrctary-at-war.  b. 
1710;  d.  1793. 

Barrington,  the  Honourable  Dailies,  fourth 
son  of  the  first  Lord  Barrington,  was  brought 
up  to  the  law,  and  in  1757  was  made  a Welsh 
judge,  after  which  he  was  appointed  second 
justice  of  Chester.  Ho  resigned  these  ofiiees 
long  before  his  death,  and  lived  in  retirement 
in  the  Temple,  occupying  himself  principally 
in  the  study  of  antiquity  and  natural  history. 
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He  wrote  “Observations  on  the  Statutes,”  a 
work  which  has  frequently  been  reprinted,  and 
to  which,  in  the  later  editions,  new  matter  has 
been  added.  He  also  wrote  tracts  on  the  possi- 
bility of  reaching  the  north  pole.  These  were 
intended  to  promote  a favourite  project  of  the 
author,  and  embodied  a vast  amount  ot  tradi- 
tionary as  well  as  conjectural  evidence  as  to  the 
possibility  of  finding  a passage  to  the  pole.  Be- 
sides these,  he  contributed  several  papers  to  the 
Itoyal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  of  both  of 
which  he  was  a member,  and  of  the  latter  vice- 
president.  n.  1727 ; d.  in  the  Temple,  1800. 

Barkin'Gton,  Samuel,  younger  brother  of  the 
above,  who  was,  in  1778,  created  rear-admiral 
of  the  White,  and  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
his  valour  and  prudence  gained  him  the  highest 
reputation ; and,  against  a far  superior  lorce, 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  the  taking 
of  St.  Lucia.  In  1782  he  served  under  Lord 
Howe,  and  bore  a part  in  the  memorable  relief 
of  Gibraltar,  b.  1729  ; n.  1800. 

Rarroccio,  Frcderigo,  baw-rot'-che-o,  an  emi- 
nent Italian  painter,  who,  under  the  patronage 
of  Pope  Pius  X.,  assisted  in  embellishing  the 
Belvedere  palace  at  Rome.  The  Annunciation, 
in  fresco,  on  one  of  the  ceilings,  and  a picture 
of  the  Holy  Virgin  with  the  infant  Saviour, 
were  of  his  execution;  but  his  finest  perfor- 
mances are  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  and 
the  Visitation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  Elizabeth, 
which  he  painted  for  the  Chlesa  Nuova  during 
the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII.  b.  at  Urbino, 
1523;  d.  1612. 

Babkos,  or  De  Baebos,  John,  bar'-ros,  a 
learned  Portuguese  historian,  who  was  tutor  to 
the  sons  of  King  Emanuel ; and  when  his  pupil 
Hon  Juan  ascended  the  throne  as  King  John 
III.,  he  had  conferred  upon  him  the  governor- 
ship of  St.  George  da  Mina,  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  He  was  subsequently  recalled  to  Lis- 
bon, and  appointed  agent-general  for  the  Por- 
tuguese colonies,  in  which  capacity  he  composed 
his  great  work  entitled  “ Asia  Portugueza,”  and 
which  he  divided  into  four  decades  of  ten  books 
each.  b.  at  Visea,  1496;  d.  near  Pombal,  1570. 
—The  style  of  this  writer  is  considered  a model 
of  Portuguese  prose. 

Babkov,  Camille  Hyacintlie  Odillon,  bar'-ro,  a 
celebrated  French  statesman,  who  showed  great 
talents  at  an  early  age,  and  acquired  consider- 
able reputation  as  an  advocate.  After  the  revo- 
lution of  1830,  in  the  principal  transactions  of 
which  he  was  deeply  engaged,  he  accompanied 
the  dethroned  dynasty  to  Cherbourg.  Under 
Louis  Philippe,  Barrot,  as  a member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  in  opposition  to 
Guizot,  and  was  ardent  in  agitating  for  reform, 
end  attended  several  of  the  provincial  banquets, 
the  interdiction  of  which  ultimately  led  to  the 
revolution  of  1843,  at  the  commencement  of 
whi  ;h  he  pleaded  in  vain  for  the  establishment 
of  the  regency  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans.  He 
subsequently  became,  in  December,  1848,  presi- 
dent of  the  council ; and,  in  September,  1849, 
from  ill  health,  resigned ; and,  in  1852,  with- 
drew from  public  ailairs.  b.  at  Villefort,  1791. 

Harrow,  Isaac,  bdr’-o,  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician and  divine,  who  was  first  placed  in  the 
Charter-house,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Fel- 
sted  school,  in  Essex,  whence  he  was  entered 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1647  he  was 
chosen  a scholar,  and  subscribed  the  engage- 
ment ; but  repenting  of  what  lie  had  done,  lie 
went  back  and  struck  out  his  name  from  the 
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list.  This  was  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
remarkable  antagonistic  and  belligerent  spirit 
which,  up  to  the  present  period,  he  had  fre- 
quently, if  not  usually,  displayed.  At  school 
he  was  distinguished  for  his  pugilistic  qualities, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  his  father,  who  was  linen- 
draper  to  Charles  I.,  seemed  such  an  incor- 
rigible boy,  that  in  his  conversation  he  would 
express  himself  that  if  it  pleased  Providence  to 
remove  any  of  his  offspring,  that  it  might  be 
Isaac,  for  he  could  best  be  spared.  But  however 
high  might  be  his  combative  qualities,  they 
were  by  no  means  superior  to  his  intellectual 
powers.  He  had  been  a hard  student,  and  the 
writings  of  Bacon,  Descartes,  Galileo,  and  simi- 
lar pliilosophers  were  his  favourites,  because 
they  were  profound.  In  1649  he  was  chosen 
fellow  of  his  college,  and  studied  physic  with  a 
view  of  making  it  his  profession;  but  by  tire 
advice  of  his  uncle,  afterwards  bishop  of  bt. 
Asaph,  he  forsook  it,  and  devoted  himself  to 
theology.  In  1655  he  went  on  his  travels,  and 
at  Constantinople  read  over  all  the  works  of 
St.  Chrysostom.  During  this  cruise  up  the 
Mediterranean,  the  vessel  hi  which  he  sailed 
was  attacked  by  an  Algerine  pirate,  when  he 
assumed  carnal  weapons,  and  took  his  part 
with  the  rest  of  the  crew  in  driving  off  the 
enemy.  On  his  return  he  was  cpiscopally  or- 
dained, and  in  1660  was  chosen  Greek  Professor 
at  Cambridge.  In  1662  he  was  appointed 
Gresham  professor  of  geometry ; and  in  the 
year  following  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  1664  he  gave  up  the  Gresham  pro- 
fessorship, on  being  appointed  Lucasian  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Cambridge,  which 
chair  he  resigned  in  1669  to  his  pupil,  then  Mr. 
Isaac  Newton.  In  1670  he  was  created  I). I)., 
and  two  years  afterwards  appointed  master  of 
Trinity  College;  on  which  occasion  the  king 
said  that  he  had  given  it  to  the  most  learned 
man  in  England.  In  1675  he  served  the  office 
of  vice-chancellor,  at  which  time  the  life  of  this 
truly  great  man  was  drawing  to  a close,  b.  in 
London,  1630 ; d.  1677,  in  his  47th  year,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  — Not  only 
as  a mathematician,  but  as  a divine,  Barrow 
merits  to  rank  with  the  highest  of  England's 
worthies.  In  the  former  capacity,  Dr.  Pember- 
ton remarks,  “ He  may  be  esteemed  as  having 
shown  a compass  of  invention,  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  of  the  moderns,  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton only  excepted.”  He  was  the  originator  of 
the  idea  of  what  has  been  called  the  incre- 
mental triangle,  and  proved  the  error  of  his 
predecessors  in  affirming  that  a portion  of  a 
curve  may  be  taken  so  small,  that  it  may,  in 
calculation,  be  considered  as  a straight  line. 
1-Ic  was  the  author  of  many  mathematical 
works;  amongst  which  we  may  mention  his 
“ Lectiones  Mathematicse,”  which  arc  esteemed 
perfect  models  of  sound  geometrical  reason- 
ing. As  a divine,  lie  seems  inexhaustible  in 
argument,  knowledge,  and  power.  Bishop 
Heber,  speaking  of  the  three  greatest  religious 
teachers  of  England,  Taylor,  Hooker,  and  Bar- 
row,  thus  distinguishes  them : — “ Of  such  a 
triumvirate,  who  shall  settle  the  pre-eminence  ? 
The  first  awes  most,  the  second  convinces  most, 
the  third  delights  and  persuades  most.  . . . To 
Barrow  the  praise  must  bo  assigned  of  tho 
closest  and  clearest  views,  and  of  a taste  tho 
most  controlled  and  chastened,”  If  the  opinion 
of  Charles  II.  is  worth  anything  on  such  a 
point,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  judging  gf 
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him  as  a preacher,  he  said  Barrow  was  the 
most  unfair  he  ever  heard,  because  he  ex- 
hausted every  subject  on  which  he  discoursed. 
Bishop  Warburton  remarks  that  in  reading 
him  you  are  obliged  to  think;  and  the  great 
carl  of  Chatham,  when,  in  early  life,  lie  was 
qualifying  himself  for  public  speaking,  read 
Barrow’s  sermons  again  and  again,  till  he 
could  recite  many  of  them  from  memory. 
Of  his  personal  prowess  and  courage  there  are 
many  anecdotes.  Walking  about  the  premises 
of  a friend  in  the  evening,  he  was  attacked  by 
a fierce  mastiff,  which  being  chained  all  day  and 
let  loose  at  night,  set  on  him  with  great  fury. 
The  doctor  caught  him  by  the  throat,  and 
throwing  him  down,  lay  upon  him;  once  he 
had  a mind  to  kill  him,  but  he  altered  his  reso- 
lution on  recollecting  that  this  would  be  unjust, 
as  the  dog  only  had  clone  his  duty.  At  length 
his  shouts  were  heard  by  some  of  the  family,  who 
came  out  and  freed  both  from  their  disagreeable 
situation.  As  a proof  of  his  wit,  we  are  told  that, 
being  on  one  occasion  at  court,  he  met  the 
witty  Lord  Eochester,  who,  by  way  of  banter, 
thus  accosted  him : — “ Doctor,  I am  yours  to  my 
shoe-tie.”  Barrow,  seeing  his  aim,  returned  Id's 
salute  obsequiously,  with,  “ .My  lord,  I am  yours 
to  the  ground.”  iioehestcr  replied,  “ Doetor, 
I am  yours  to  the  centre ;”  which  was  followed 
by  Harrow,  with,  “My  lord,  I am  yours  to  the 
antipodes.”  Upon  which  Eoeliester,  scorning 
to  be  foiled  by  a musty  old  piece  of  divinity,  as 
he  used  to  call  him,  exclaimed,  “ Doctor,  I am 
yours  to  the  lowest  pit  of  h— 1.”  On  which 
Barrow,  turning  on  his  heel,  answered,  “ There, 
my  lord,  I leave  you.” 

Barrow,  Sir  John,  rose  from  being  a mathe- 
matical teacher  at  Greenwich  to  the  post  of 
second  secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  which  he 
discharged  for  forty  years.  His  first  step  to 
advancement  in  public  life,  however,  arose  from 
his  accompanying,  as  private  secretary  of  Sir 
George  Staunton,  the  expedition  of  Lord  Mac- 
artney to  China.  On  his  return  he  published 
his  “Travels  in  China,”  which,  at  the  time,  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  inte- 
resting accounts  which  had  appeared  of  the 
Chinese.  In  1797  he  accompanied  Lord  Macart- 
ney to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  capacity 
of  private  secretary;  and  on  his  return  pub- 
lished a volume  of  his  “Travels  in  Southern 
Africa.”  In  1814  he  received  from  Lord  Mel- 
villeliis  appointment  to  the  second-secretaryship 
of  the  Admiralty,  when  his  ardour  in  the  pur- 
suit of  geographical  knowledge  and  scientific 
discovery  was  soon  evinced  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  serve  his  country  in 
bringing  before  various  governments  the  desi- 
rability of  prosecuting  voyages  to  the  arctic 
regions.  These  services  were  honourably  no- 
ticed in  various  ways;  and  in  1835  lie  was 
created  a baronet,  n.  near  Ulvcrstonc,  1701; 
D 1818 

'Baert,  Eobcrt  and  Philip  de,  hdr'-c,  two 
brothers,  natives  of  Wales,  who  took  an  active 
part  along  with  Iiobcrt  Fitzsteplien  and  Eay- 
mond  le  Grosso  in  the  connucst  of  1 rcland,  where 
they  greatly  distinguished  themselves,  and  were 
the  founders  of  the  numerous  families  of  that 
name  in  Cork  and  other  counties,  especially 
that  of  Barry  Court,  in  Cork,  where  Philip  built 
a castle  in  120G.  Flourished  between  1189  and 
1230.  Giraklus  de  Barry,  usually  called  Giraldus 
Cambrcnsis  ( which  see),  (he  chronicler,  was 
another  brother.  Lords  Buftcvant  and  Barrjy- 
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more  are  descended  from  the  gallant  companions 
of  Fitzsteplien. 

Barry,  Lodowick,  was  the  author  of  a co- 
medy called  “ Earn  Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks,” 
which  for  liveliness  of  incident,  and  spirit  and 
humour  in  dialogue  and  character,  is  one  of 
the  best  of  our  old  English  dramas.  It  was 
first  printed  in  1011,  again  in  1030,  and  is  con- 
tained in  Dodsley’s  collection  of  old  plays.  Of 
the  author  little  is  known  with  certainty, 
but  he  is  believed  to  have  been  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman. 

Bahet,  Sprangcr,  a celebrated  actor,  who 
was  bred  a silversmith,  which  trade  he  aban- 
doned for  the  theatre,  and  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  character  of  Othello  in  1744.  In 
1747  he  came  to  England,  and  was  engaged  at 
Drury  Lane,  which  he  soon  quitted  for  Covcnl 
Garden,  and  proved  a formidable  rival  to  Gar- 
rick, who  was  the  leader  of  the  former  house. 
In  1758  he  went  to  Ireland;  but  his  speculations 
in  two  theatres,  one  in  Dublin  and  the  other  in 
Cork,  proving  unsuccessful,  he  returned  to 
England,  when  lie  and  his  wife  were  engaged 
by  Mr.  Foote,  at  the  Haymarket.  In  1706  he 
accepted  proposals  made  by  Garrick,  and  re- 
moved to  Drury  Lane.  About  1773  Barry  left 
Drury  Lane  for  Covent  Garden ; but  he  did  not 
live  long  after,  being  worn  out  by  an  hereditary 
gout.  u.  in  Dublin,  1719;  d.  1777.  His  great 
excellence  was  in  tragedy. 

Barry,  James,  an  eminent  lawyer,  whose 
father,  in  the  time  of  Charles  L,  was  a repre- 
sentative of  the  city  of  Dublin.  In  1629  he  was 
made  king's  serjeant,  and  in  1034  one  of  the 
barons  of  the  Exchequer,  with  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  He  was  a great  friend  to  the  carl 
of  Stratford,  and,  at  the  Eestoration,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  in  Ireland  and  the  peerage,  b.  at  Dub- 
lin; jd.  1073. — He  wrote  “The  Case  of  Tenures 
upon  the  Commission  of  Defective  Titles,” 
Dublin,  1637,  folio. 

Barry,  James,  a celebrated  painter,  who,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  painted  an  historical  picture 
on  the  legend  of  the  baptism  of  the  king  of 
Cashel,  which  was  exhibited  to  the  Dublin 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts.  The 
genius  exhibited  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject 
brought  him  under  the  notice  of  Burke,  the 
distinguished  statesman,  who  introduced  him 
to  Sir  Joshua  Ecynolds,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  other 
eminent  men.  Burke  enabled  him  to  visit 
Italy,  where  he  studied  with  ardour.  On  his 
return,  in  1775,  he  published  “An  Inquiry  into 
the  Ecal  and  Imaginary  Obstructions  to  the 
Acquisition  of  the  Arts  in  England,”  8vo.,  a 
work  of  considerable  merit.  About  this  time 
he  proposed  to  paint  gratuitously  for  the 
Society  of  Arts  a series  of  pictures,  illustrative 
of  the  position,  that  the  happiness  of  mankind 
is  promoted  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of 
knowledge.  His  oiler  was  accepted,  but  his 
labour  was  ill  requited,  and  these  great  works 
now  adorn  the  institution  in  the  Adel  phi.  He 
was  subsequently  elected  royal  academician,  and 
in  1782  was  appointed  professor  of  painting  to  • 
the  Eoyal  Academy,  where  his  lectures  were 
greatly  admired.  In  1797  he  was  removed  from 
his  oliicc,  and  soon  after  expelled  from  that 
institution,  on  account  of  some  severe  allega- 
tions which  he  made  against  the  Academy  in 
outvoting  him  upon  several  of  his  propositions 
for  the  advancement  of  art.  n.  at  Cork,  17)1 ; 
n.  in  London,  1800.— Mr.  Barry  was  engaged 
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some  years  in  painting  a large  picture  of  Pan- 
dora, eighteen  feet  long  and  ten  broad ; but  it 
was  not  finished  at  his  death.  It  is,  however, 
on  his  “Victors  of  Olympia’’  that  his  fame  prm- 
pully  rests.  It  forms  the  third  ot  the  series 
painted  for  the  Society  of  Arts.  “ There  is  a 
grasp  of  mind  in  it,”  said  Dr.  Jolinson  when  lie 
saw  it,  “you  will  find  nowhere  else;”  and 
the  celebrated  Canova,  when  in  this  country, 
highly  commended  the  work. 

Barry,  Sir  David,  a very  distinguished  phy- 
sician and  physiologist,  was  a native  ot  Ireland, 
having  been  born  in  the  comity  ot  Roscommon, 
on  the  12th  of  March,  1780.  He  joined  the 
medical  stall'  of  the  army  in  1800,  and  served 
with  distinction  hi  the  Peninsular  war,  at  the 
close  of  which  he  was  named  staff-surgeon  ot 
the  district  of  Braganza,  and  remained  in 
Portugal  till  1820,  when  he  returned  to  England. 
He  devoted  himself  for  several  years,  to  the 
development  of  certain  views  he  entertained  re- 
garding the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  function 
of  absorption,  and  the  treatment  of  poisoned 
wounds.  These  speculations  attracted  much 
attention,  were  reported  on  by  Cuvier,  Laennec, 
and  others,  and  are  considered  to  have  thrown 
much  valuable  light  on  the  points  to  which  they 
refer.  Dr.  Barry  was  afterwards  employed  by 
government  to  investigate  the  fever  which  pre- 
vailed in  Gibraltar  in  1828;  in  1831,  he  was 
sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  along  with  Sir  William 
Russell,  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the 
cholera  which  then  appeared  in  Europe,  and  on 
his  return  was  named  a member  of  the  board 
appointed  to  investigate  the  epidemic.  In  1833, 
he  was  one  of  the  commission  of  inquiry  into 
the  health  of  children  employed  in  factories; 
and  in  the  following  year  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  investigate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  and  of  the  public  charities  in 
Ireland.  In  all  these  inquiries  he  rendered 
valuable  services,  in  consideration  of  which  he 
was  knighted  by  his  sovereign.  He  rose  to  the 
rank  of  physician  to  the  forces ; and  died  from 
the  bursting  of  an  aneurism  in  the  thoracic  aorta 
in  November  1835,  while  engaged  in  arranging 
his  papers  on  the  Irish  inquiry. 

Barry,  Martin,  a distinguished  physiologist, 
who,  having  studied  in  the  universities  of 
Edinburgh,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  merits  notice 
principally  on  account  of  his  having  devoted 
the  greater  portion  of  his  time  to  the  study  of 
animal  development  and  embryology.  On  these 
subjects  he  wrote  a number  of  treatises, 
and  in  1839  was  the  first  to  announce  the  im- 
portant discovery  “ that  the  segmentation  of 
the  yolk,  which  had  been  observed  in  batracliian 
reptiles,  was  also  true  of  mammals.”  b.  at 
Fratton,  Hampshire,  1802;  d.  at  Beccles,  in 
Suffolk,  1855. 

Barry,  Marie  Jean,  Countess  du,  bar'-re,  the 
favourite  of  Louis  XV.,  was  the  daughter  of  an 
exciseman  of  the  name  of  Vaubcrnier.  After 
having  passed  some  portion  of  her  early  life  in 
a convent,  we  find  her,  at  little  more  than  the 
age  of  fifteen,  engaged  at  a fashionable  milliner’s 
in  Paris.  Possessing  a remarkably  handsomeper- 
son,  which  she  displayed  with  a vulgar  familiarity 
of  demeanour,  she  had  already  passed  through 
several  stages  of  vice,  when  she  was  presented 
to  Louis  XV.  by  Rebel,  his  own  valet-de- 
chambre.  In  order  that  she  might  appear  at 
court,  that  licentious  monarch  conferred  upon 
her  the  title  by  which  she  is  generally  known. 
During  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  her  influence 
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was  all-powerful ; but  ■when  he  died,  in  IT?-*, 
she  was  shut  up  in  a convent  near.Meaux.  She 
was  subsequently  released  by  Louis  XVI. ; and 
the  residence  of  Luciennes,  which  the  preceding 
sovereign  had  built  for  her,  was  restored  to  her 
with  a pension.  After  this  she  lived  in  retire- 
ment and  all  but  forgotten,  till  the  Revolution 
broke  out.  It  is  gratifying  to  have  it  sometimes 
to  record,  that  there  are,  in  life,  situations 
which  will  call  forth,  from  the  most  depraved,, 
virtues  the  most  exalted.  Gratitude  is  one  ot 
the  noblest  sentiments  of  the  human  mind ; and, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  vices  of  the  Coun- 
tess du  Barry,  she  seems  to  have  possessed  this 
one  virtue  in  an  eminent  degree.  Appreciating 
the  kindness  with  which  she  had  been  treated 
by  Louis  XVI.,  she  now  took  the  deepest  inte- 
rest in  the  misfortunes  of  him  and  his  family. 
She  left  her  retirement,  not  only  to  mourn 
over,  but  to  endeavour  to  repair,  the  broken 
fortunes  of  royalty.  Regardless  of  danger,  she 
visited  England  in  1793,  that  she  might  dis- 
pose of  her  jewels,  and,  with  the  proceeds, 
assist  the  queen  of  France  and  her  children, 
who  were  then  prisoners  in  the  Temple.  On 
her  return,  in  the  same  year,  she  was  arrested, 
taken  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  of  her 
country',  and,  on  the  charge  ot  “ being  a con- 
spirator, and  of  having  worn  mourning  in  Lon- 
don for  the  death  of  the  tyrant,”  was  condemned 
and  executed  in  November,  b.  at  Vaueouleurs, 
1746;  sufi'ered,  1793. 

Barry,  Sir  Charles,  E.A.,  bar'-e,  architect  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  whose  first  building 
which  attracted  attention  was  the  Travellers’ 
Club-house,  Pall-Mall.  Fifteen  years  later  he 
built  the  Reform  Club-house;  and  amongst 
other  edifices  of  which  he  was  the  architect 
maybe  named  King  Edward’s  Grammar-school, 
Birmingham;  the  new  buildings  at  University 
College,  Oxford ; and  Clilden  House,  near 
Maidenhead,  b.  hi  Westminster,  1795;  knighted, 
1852;  d.  1860. 

Bart,  Jean,  bart,  a celebrated  French  naval 
hero,  whose  father  was  a poor  fisherman,  and 
was  killed  hi  a naval  action.  Bart  early  entered 
the  Dutch  navy,  and  served  under  Admiral  De 
Ruyter,  distinguishing  himself,  from  time  to 
time,  by  his  courage  and  strength,  in  which  he 
was  superior  to  most  of  his  shipmates.  When, 
in  1672,  war  was  declared  by  France  against 
Holland,  Bart  quitted  the  Dutch  service,  and 
entered  that  of  France.  After  several  private 
enterprises,  in  which  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself,  his  name  became  known  to  Louis  XIV., 
who  sent  him  a gold  medal  and  chain,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  royal  navy.  He  now 
rapidly  rose,  and,  in  1690,  commanded  a 40-gun 
ship  in  the  Brest  fleet  under  Admiral  de  Tour- 
vide,  to  whom  he  was  of  signal  service  in  the 
action  off  Dieppe,  in  which  the  French  were 
successful  over  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets. 
In  the  following  year  he  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  and  destroyed  several  villages.  In 
1692  he  had  the  command  of  a squadron  of 
frigates  and  a fire-ship,  with  which  lie  destroyed 
86  sail  of  English  merchant-vessels,  landed  near 
Newcastle,  where  he  burnt  200  houses,  and 
returned  to  Dunkirk  with  prizes  valued  at 
500,000  crowns.  In  1694  he  was  sent  with  a 
squadron  of  six  ships  to  convoy  a fleet  laden 
with  corn.  This  fleet  had  been  captured,  when 
Bart  fell  in  with  it,  by  a Dutch  squadron  of  eight 
mon-of-war;  but,  though  ho  was  much  inferior 
in  force,  he  rescued  the  prizes,  took  thejr  cap- 
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tors,  and  carried  the  whole  to  Prance.  For  this 
a patent  of  nobility  was  granted  to  him  and  his 
descendant  s.  The  peace  of  By s wick,  in  1097,  put 
anendto  thewar,  after  which  he  retired  to  live 
-m  hls,  B-  at  Dunkirk,  1051 ; n.  1702. 

. the  eldest  son  of  this  brave  seaman  became  a 
vice-admiral,  and  died  in  1755. 

Bartas,  William  Sallust  du,  lar'-ta,  a French 
poet,  was  the  son  of  a treasurer  of  France 
and  rose  to  be  honoured  so  far  as  to  be  sent 
uy  Henry 1 V . on  several  embassies.  1 1 e wrote  a 
poem  entitled  “The  Week  of  the  Creation,”  in 
seven  books,  translated  into  English  by  Sylves- 
~fr-  -Vle  reputation  of  this  work  was  so  great, 
that  it  passed  through  thirty  editions  in  six 
3 ears.  It  was  translated  into  several  languages; 
anu  yet,  although  s*  popular  on  its  appearance, 
it  has  long  ago  fallen  into  neglect,  n.  at  Mont- 
lort,  1544 ; d.  of  the  womids  lie  received  at  the 
battle  of  Ivry,  1590. 

Barth,  Dr.  Heinrich,  barf,  a celebrated 
African  traveller,  who,  in  early  life,  commenced 
the  pursuit  of  travelling,  with  the  view  of  ad- 
vancing  geographical  discovery.  In  18-15  he 
lelt  Marseilles,  and  followed  the  French  and 
Spanish . shores  as  far  as  Gibraltar,  passed  over 
to  Tangier,  in  Africa,  and  proceeded  to  Algiers, 
making  excursions  to  Tunis,  and  other  places  in 
the  interior.  On  his  way  to  Cairo,  he  was 
wounded  in  an  affray  with  the  Arabs,  and  lost 
all  his  papers.  He  then  explored  Egypt,  Syria, 

1 alestme,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece;  thus  nearly 
making  the  circuit  of  the  Mediterranean.  An 
account  of  these  travels  he  published  at  his 
own  expense.  He  afterwards  accompanied  Dr. 
Overweg  and  Mr.  liichardson  in  their  travels 
through  North  and  Central  Africa,  during 
which  they  traversed  more  than  12,000  miles. 
The  volume  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of 
these  explorations  is  a most  valuable  work. 
b.  at  Hamburg,  1821 ; n.  at  Berlin,  1865. 

Barthe,  Nicholas  Thomas,  hart,  an  ingenious 
.t  rench  writer,  the  author  of  severe  1 dramatic 
pieces,  and  a translator  of  Ovid’s  “Art  of 
Love  ” into  French  verse,  b.  at  Marseilles, 
1/54;  d.  at  Paris,  1785.' 

Barthelexiy,  Jean  Jacques,  bar-tai' -lai-me,  a 
learned  French  writer,  who  received  his  cduca- 
tion  first  in  the  college  of  the  Oratory  at  Mar- 
seilles, whence  he  removed  to  that  of  the 
Jesuits.  In  1714  he  visited  Paris,  and  was  no- 
minated associate  in  the  care  of  the  cabinet 
of  medals,  afterwards  became  secretary  to  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment of  keeper  of  the  cabinet  of  medals.  In 
1754  he  visited  Naples,  then  rendered  interesting 
to  an  ant.quary  by  the  discovery  of  t he  treasures  of 
Herculaneum.  Pie  wished  much  to  have  a spe- 
cimen of  the  ancient  writing  in  the  Greek  ma- 
nuscripts ; but  he  was  told  by  those  who  had 
the  care  of  the  curiosities,  that  they  could  not 
grant  his  request.  On  this  he  only  asked  to  see 
a manuscript  page  for  a few  minutes.  It  con- 
tained twenty-eight  lines,  which  BarthMcmy 
read  attentively,  and,  going  aside,  transcribed 
the  whole,  and  sent  the  fac-simile  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Belles-lettres:— an  act  which  many 
may  applaud  for  its  cleverness,  but  few  for  its 
honesty.  In  1758  the  duke  de  Choiseul  gave 
him  a pension,  to  which  he  subsequently  added 
the  treasurership  of  St.  Martin  de  'Tours  and 
the  place  of  secretary-general  to  the  Swiss 
Guards.  In  1788  he  published  his  great  work, 
entitled  “The  Voyage  of  the  Younger  Anachar- 
eis  in  Greece,”  upon  which  lie  had  been  cni- 
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ployed  thirty  years.  Of  the  merits  of  this  work 
it  is  now  hardly  necessary  to  speak,  yet  the 
sketches  of  Grecian  manners  which  it  gives  are 
not  much  to  be  relied  on.  In  1789  he  was  cho- 
sen a member  of  the  French  Academy ; and 
now,  when  he  was  nearly  eighty  years  of  age  he 
was  arrested  during  the  reign  of  terror,  and’  as 
an  aristocrat,  cast  into  prison.  He  was,  how- 
ever, released  by  Danton  the  next  day,  the  Ja- 
cobins being  themselves  ashamed  of  the  atrocity 
of  such  an  act.  b.  at  Cassis,  in  Provence,  1 716  - 
D at  Paris,  1795.—Barthelemy  was  a member  of 
the  most  distinguished  foreign  societies,  as  well 
as  of  those  in  his  own  country.  He  united  with 
Ins  profound  learning,  modesty,  simplicity,  and 
good-nature.  Besides  his  “Anacharsis,”  he  wrote 
a number  of  papers,  chiefly  on  medals  and  coins, 
in  the  collection  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
and  m the  Journal  des  Savans.”  H'  ever  a 
man  was  weary  of  life,  it  was  lie;  for  the  French 
had  not  on,y  swcPt  away  his  income 
of  2o i,000  francs  a year,  for  which  he  cared  little- 
but  lie  had  seen  his  oldest,  dearest,  and  best 
li  lends  first  cast  into  prison,  and  thence  led  to 
perish  on  the  scaffold. 

Barth  ez,  Paul  Joseph,  bar'-tai,  a celebrated 
Drench  physician  and  voluminous  writer  on 
medicine,  pathology,  physiolog3',&c.,havingbecn 
educated  at  Narbonne  and  Toulouse,  was  a pro- 
fessor, and  afterwards  chancellor,  of  the  univer- 
sity at  Montpellier,  the  school  of  which  he 
largely  contributed  to  render  famous.  He  after- 
wards removed  to  Paris,  where  he  was  appointed 
consulting  physician  to  the  king,  Louis  XVI. 
and  first  ph}'sician  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and 
where  he  practised  with  eminent  success  for  ten 
years.  The  revolution  compelled  him  to  retire 
to  his  native  town,  where,  although  he  had  lost 
the  greater  part  of  his  fortune,  he  practised  his 
profession  gratuitously,  devoting  his  leisure  to 
the  philosophical  speculations  connected  with 
med.cine,  which  had  always  been  his  favourite 
study.  On  the  restoration  of  the  university,  he 
was  named  honorary  professor,  age  and  infirm 
health  precluding  him  from  taking  an  active 
share  in  teaching.  He  published  a great  variet}- 
of  works,  the  most  important  of  which  are  his 
“ Treatise  on  Gouty  Diseases,”  the  “ New  Ele- 
ments of  the  Science  of  Man,”  "New  Doctrines 
concerning  the  Human  Functions,”  &c. ; which 
although  they  contain  some  fanciful  specula- 
tions, and  display  an  undue  tendency  to  gene- 
ralise, are  replete  with  valuable  facts,  and  had  a 
large  influence  in  overthrowing  man}-  crude 
theories  and  absurd  doctrines,  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  French  medical  schools.  Barthez’s 
writings  are  much  better  known  on  the  conti- 
nent than  in  England,  where  they  have  attracted 
comparatively  little  attention,  ilis  style  is  sim- 
ple, accurate,  and  excellently  suited  for  teach- 
ing the  sciences  lie  treats  of.  b.  at  Montpellier. 
1734;  d.  Oct,  15,  1800. 

Barthius,  Gaspard  de,  bav'-te-ns,  an  erudito 
scholar,  born  at  Custrin,  in  Brandenburg 
June  22,  1587,  was  descended  from  one  of  the’ 
oldest  families  in  Europe,  an  ancestor  of  his 
having  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  emperor, 
in  856,  in  the  wars  with  the  Vandals,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  was  killed.  Gaspard  Barthius 
early  became  such  a master  of  languages,  that 
while  yet  a boy  ho  translated  the  memoirs  of 
Coniines,  and  thirty  romances  from  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  Into  Latin ; besides  render- 
ing seventeen  of  the  Psalms  into  different  kinds 
of  Latin  verse,  when  only  twelve  rears  of  age; 
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and,  before  he  was  nineteen,  published  a consi- 
derable collection  of  Latin  poems.  Joseph 

- Sealiger,  who  was  anything  but  profuse  of 
praise,  said  of  him,  that  there  was  in  Barthius 
another  genius  born  to  eternity ; and  should  he 
live,  sound  learning  would  be  preserved  fora 
time.  Barthius  afterwards  edited  editions  of 
Virgil,  Claudius,  Statius,  &c. ; in  all  of  which 
he  displayed  prodigious  learning,  as  well  as  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  memory,  having  generally 
quoted  the  passage  he  was  commenting  on  from 
recollection.  He  subsequently  abandoned  profane 
for  sacred  studies;  and  his  “Soliloquia”  was 

• said  by  Spenzel  to  contain  thoughts  well  worthy 
of  St.  Augustine  himself.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried, and  by  the  second  wife  left  a son  to  trans- 
mit the  ancient  honours  of  his  family,  a matter 
about  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  extremely 
anxious,  d.  Sept.  19,  1658. 

Bartholdy,  Jacob  Solomon,  bar-tol'-de,  a 
diplomatist  greatly  employed  by  Prussia  in  se- 
cret missions,  was  born  of  Jewish  parents,  at 
. Berlin,  in  1779,  and  after  studying  at  Halle, 

' travelled  in  Greece,  upon  which  country  he 
v wrote  a book  which  greatly  contributed  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  Europe  to  the  condition  of 
that  then  oppressed  land.  In  1305,  he  was  bap- 
' tized  by  the  Protestant  pastor,  Keinhard ; and 

- shortly  afterwards,  conceiving  a violent  hatred 
of  Napoleon,  he  went  through  Germany  preaeh- 

i ing  against  him,  joined  the  Austrian  militia,  and 
: fought  bravely  at  Ebersberg,  where  he  was  se- 

■ verclv  woimded.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  to 
a high  place  in  the  Prussian  chancellery;  fol- 

' lowed  the  allies  to  Paris  in  1814 ; took  part  in 
; the  deliberations  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna; 
v was  sent  on  secret  missions  to  London  and 
i other  courts;  in  1815  was  appointed  Prussian 
i consul-general  at  Rome  ; afterwards  filled  mis- 
; sions  to  Florence  and  Naples,  and  again  at 
1 Rome,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  archoeolo- 
gical  studies,  and  died  there  in  1825.  Although 

■ of  a repulsive  exterior,  Bartholdy  was  a man  of 
' rare  genius,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  the 

distinguished  men  of  his  time  — Metternieh, 

; Hardenberg,  Consalvi,  &c.  He  was  a great  pa- 
t tron  of  art,  and  had  an  extensive  collection  of 
articles  of  vertu,  such  as  coloured  glass,  antique 
' vases,  oil-paintings,  &c.  He  was  a staunch  op- 
I ponent  of  revolutionary  ideas,  and  a firm  sup- 
t porter  of  the  doctrines  of  legitimacy. 

Bartholine,  Thomas,  bar-to-leen,  a cele- 
brated physician  at  Copenhagen,  who  took  his 
doctor’s  degree  at  Bale,  in  1645.  In  1647  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  Co- 
penhagen, and  in  the  following  year  obtained 
the  anatomical  chair.  Whilst  he  held  this 
office,  he  published  many  valuable  medical  and 
anatomical  works,  the  most  celebrated  treating 
of  the  discovery  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  to 
which  he  laid  claim ; but  this  is  contested  in 
favour  of  Rudbeck,  a Swedish  anatomist.  In 
1661,  owing  to  delicate  health,  he  resigned  his 
professorship,  and  retired  to  the  country  ; but, 

■ in  1670,  a fire  destroying  his  house,  with  his 
library  and  manuscripts,  he  returned  to  Copen- 
hagen, when  the  king  appointed  him  his  phy- 
sician, and  afterwards,  in  1675,  member  of  the 
Grand  Council  of  Denmark,  n.  1616 ; n.  1680. 
—-He  left  five  sons  and  three  daughters,  most 
of  whom  were  distinguished  for  their  talents 
and  learning. 

Bartholomew,  bar-thol'-o-mu,  archbishop 
of  Braga,  assisted  at  the  council  of  Trent, 
where  he  strenuously  urged  the  necessity 
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of  a reform  among  the  clergy,  lie  was  the 
father  of  his  flock,  and,  in  a time  when  the 
plague  raged  amongst  them,  remained  at  his 
post  doing-  good.  lie  subsequently  resigned  his 
archbishopric,  and  retired  to  a monastery,  the 
convent, of  Vi  ana,  which  he  had  founded,  n. 
at  Lisbon,  1514 ; d.  1590. — His  works  arc  in  2 
vols.  folio. 

Bartholomew,  commonly  called  Anglius, 
an  English  Franciscan  monk,  whose  family 
name  was  Glanvil,  and  who  studied  at  Oxford, 
Paris,  and  Rome,  was  the  author  of  a cele- 
brated work,  entitled  “De  Proprietatibus  Re- 
rum,” and  nineteen  books  treating  of  God  and 
the  whole  circle  of  created  tilings.  Lived  in 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century. 

Bartholomew,  St.,  one  of  the  twelve  apos- 
tles. He  preached  the  gospel  in  the  Indies,  in 
Ethiopia,  and  Lycaonia,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
flayed  alive  in  Armenia;  but  this  assertion  does 
not  seem  to  be  well  founded. 

Bartholomew,  David  Edwin,  a native  of 
Linlithgowshire,  and  captain  in  the  British 
navy.  He  was  impressed  in  1795,  and  was  pro- 
moted, for  his  exemplary  conduct,  to  the  petty 
officer’s  post  of  master’s  mate.  In  1798  lie  won 
the  patronage  of  Sir  Home  Popham,  and  for 
three  years  served  under  that  officer,  on  the 
coast  of  India,  in  the  Romney  ; and  on  their  re- 
turn, in  1803,  was  paid  off.  Failing  to  obtain 
promotion,  he  applied  to  the  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  which  led  to  a most  unwarrantable 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  that  minister,  who 
took  steps  to  secure  his  impressment  a second 
time,  on  his  presenting  himself  at  the  Admi- 
ralty. This  proceeding  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  severely 
censured  it  as  a violation  of  the  usage  of  the 
navy.  He  was  sent  to  join  the  Inflexible  as 
foremastman,  but  was  quickly  replaced  on  the 
quarter-deck.  In  1815  he  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  post-captain  for  gallant  conduct  in 
the  river  Potomac;  and  the  same  year  obtained 
a companionship  of  the  order  of  the  Bath.  In 
1818  he  fitted  out  the  Leven  for  surveying  service, 
and,  after  examining  the  whole  of  the  A zores, 
part  of  the  African  coast,  and  some  of  the  Cape 
Verd  Islands,  terminated  his  career  at  the 
island  of  St.  Mayo,  in  1821. 

Bartleman,  or  Barthelemon,  Hypolite, 
bar' -tel-mun,  a celebrated  violinist  and  com- 
poser. He  was  engaged  by  Garrick  to  set  seve- 
ral dramatic  pieces  for  the  theatre;  and  was 
afterwards  engaged  for  several  seasons  as 
leader  at  the  Italian  Opera.  He  was  greatly 
admired  for  his  taste  and  execution,  b.  1741 ; 
d.  1S01. — His  facility  in  setting  music  to  words 
was  so  great  that  he  is  reported,  on  his  first  in- 
terview with  Garrick,  to  have  written  down  1 ho 
notes  of  a song,  to  be  introduced  into  the 
“ Country  Girl,”  as  fast  as  the  manager  com- 
posed the  verses. 

Bartoli,  Cosmo,  a celebrated  Italian  writer, 
who  lived  at  Florence  in  the  16th  century. 
He  wrote  a life  of  the  emperor  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa,  and  several  historical  works. 

Bartoli,  Giovanni,  bawr'-to-le,  a goldsmith  of 
Siena,  who  made,  with  G.  Marci,  in  1369,  by 
order  of  Pope  Urban  V.,  the  silver  busts  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  on  which  the  skulls  of  these 
apostles  were  placed. 

Bartoli,  Daniele,  an  Italian,  who,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and,  in 
1650,  was  sent  for  to  Rome  by  the  father-gene- 
I ral,  and  commissioned  to  write  the  history  of 
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that  order  in  the  Italian  language.  He  ar- 
ranged his  subject  according  to  the  several  mis- 
sions which  the  order  had  established ; and  his 
most  interesting  Volumes  are  those  treating  of 
the  first  success  of  the  Jesuits  on  the  Malabar 
and  Coromandel  coasts,  the  missions  to  Cochin 
China  and  'Ton quin,  and  the  rapid  diffusion 
of  Christianity  in  Japan,  from  the  landing  of 
I'raneis  Xavier,  in  i 5-19,  till  its  total  eradication 
m 1637,  when  Japan  was  closed  against  all 
Europeans  except  the  Dutch.  He  also  wrote 
various  works  on  morality,  physical  phenomena, 
and  language,  and  was  appointed  rector  of  the 
Gregorian  or  Eoman  college,  in  1671.  n.  at 
Ferrara,  1603 ; d.  1635. 

13 auto  li,  Pietro  Santi,  a painter  and  en- 
graver of  Bartola,  who  bore  also  the  name  of 
Perugino.  He  was  a pupil  of  Nicolas  Poussin. 
His  original  pictures  are  few,  as  he  chiefly 
copied  from  others;  but  he  is  celebrated  for  his 
engravings,  which  are  very  beautiful  and  highly 
finished.  He  was  appointed  antiquary  to  the  pope 
and  to  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  n.  1635 ; 
d.  at  Rome,  1700. 

Bartolomeo,  Andreas  de,  bawr'-io-lo'-mai-o, 
an  eminent  Italian  jurist,  who  studied  at  Bologna, 
and  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1439.  He  after- 
wards became  professor  of  canon  law  at  the 
university  of  Ferrara,  which  post  he  relinquished 
for  the  chair  of  civic  law  at  Bologna,  of  which 
place  he  was  created  a citizen  in  1412.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  present  at  the  council  of 
Bale,  in  1431,  and  distinguished  himself  by  advo- 
cating the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  was  created,  in  1466, 
by  John,  king  of  Aragon,  his  counsellor,  and 
was  also  knighted.  His  nativity  is  uncertain, 
both  Messina  and  Noto  having  been  named  as 
the  place,  b.  1400 ; d.  1479. 

Bartolomeo,  a Spanish  sculptor  of  the  13th 
century,  who  executed  the  nine  statues  at  the 
portal  of  the  cathedral  of  Tarragona. 

Bartolomeo  di  Capua,  an  Italian  jurist, 
created,  in  1284,  by  Charles  II.  of  Naples,  proto- 
notary of  his  kingdom;  which  situation  he  held 
till  his  death.  He  took  his  doctor’s  degree  in 
1278,  and  d.  1328. 

Bartolomeo,  Leonardo  di,  a native  of  Paler- 
mo, one  of  the  most  celebrated  politicians  of 
Sicily  in  the  15th  century.  In  1431  he  gained 
great  popularity  among  his  countrymen  for 
having  obtained  most  important  privileges  for 
the  city  of  Palermo  from  King  Alfonso  the 
Magnificent.  He  exercised  a great  part  of  the 
supreme  power  in  1436,  when  the  viceroy  went 
to  Gaeta;  and  conferred  a great  benefit  on 
the  state,  by  obtaining  for  it  the  statute  called 
Hitus  Magna:  llegia:  Curice  et  totius  Hegni 
Sicilia:  Cwriarum,  a regular  code  of  legal  pro- 
cedure long  known  under  the  title  of  Jlito  del  lie 
Alfonso.  He  was  killed  at  Palermo,  in  a popu- 
lar tumult  regarding  the  administration  of 
public  alms,  it  is  said  by  command  of  King 
Alfonso,  to  whom  his  popularity  had  become 
offensive.  The  murderer  (Tommaso  Crispo)  was 
never  punished,  d.  1450. 

Bartolomeo,  Dionisio  di,  a Neapolitan  archi- 
tect, who  built,  in  the  years  15S6  to  1597,  the 
church  and  convent  of  the  PP.  Oratorii  at 
Naples,  a celebrated  architectural  work. 

Bartolomeo,  Maestro,  an  Italian  artist  of 
the  13tli  century,  who  painted  the  picture  of  the 
“ Annunciation”  in  the  church  of  the  Servi  in 
Florence. 

Bartolozzi,  Francesco,  bawr-lo-lols'-c,  the 
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eminent  Florentine  designer  and  engraver,  was 
the  son  of  a silversmith,  and  commenced  en- 
graving under  Joseph  Wagner,  of  Venice.  When 
he  had  completed  his  engagement,  he  married  a 
Venetian  lady,  and  removed  to  Rome,  whither 
Cardinal  Bottari  had  invited  him,  and  here  he 
established  his  reputation  by  his  plates  from 
the  “ Life  of  St.  Nilus,”  and  his  portraits  for  a 
new  edition  of  Vasari.  He  shortly,  however, 
returned  to  Venice,  where  he  was  engaged  by 
Mr.  Dalton,  librarian  to  George  III.,  to  engrave 
a set  of  plates  after  Guercino,  and  afterwards 
was  invited  by  him  to  England,  on  a stipend  of 
£'300  per  annum.  He  was  elected  a member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1769;  and,  for  thirty 
years  alter,  was  incessantly  occupied  in  his  pro- 
fession, especially  in  the  new  mode  of  stippling 
in  imitation  of  chalk.  His  most  numerous  en- 
gravings are  from  the  pictures  of  Angelica 
Kaufiinann  and  his  fellow  pupil  at  the  Floren- 
tine academy,  Cipriani,  who  had  also  settled  in 
England,  and  with  whom  he  had  ever  maintained 
a close  intimacy.  In  1802  he  accepted  an  invi- 
tation from  the  prince  regent  of  Portugal  to 
superintend  a school  of  engraving  at  Lisbon, 
with  a handsome  salary,  to  which  was  annexed 
an  elegant  residence  and  the  profit  of  the  en- 
gravings. b.  1725;  d.  1815.— Bartolozzi  was 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Vestris. 

Barton,  Elizabeth,  bar' -ton,  commonly  called 
“ the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,”  first  became  known 
in  1525,  when  a servant  at  an  inn  at  Aldington, 
in  Kent,  for  her  sanctity  and  miraculous  en- 
dowments. About  1534,  during  the  negotia- 
tions for  Henry  VIII. 's  divorce  from  Katherine 
of  Aragon,  shs,  under  the  influence  of  a trance, 
spoke  words  which  were  taken  by  those  about 
her  for  the  effect  of  inspiration,  and  a priest, 
named  Richard  Masters,  conveyed  an  account 
of  her  proceedings  to  Warham,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  encouraged  him  to  note  care- 
fully all  she  should  say.  Masters,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dr.  Booking,*  a monk  of  Canterbury, 
took  her  under  his  direction,  and  put  into  her 
mouth  pretended  revelations  against  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation  and  the  king’s  divorce. 
Among  other  things,  she  predicted  that,  should 
the  king  proceed  with  the  divorce,  “ he  should 
not  be  a king  a month  longer,  and,  in  the  repu- 
tation of  Almighty  God,  not  one  hour  longer  ; 
but  should  die  a villain’s  death.”  This  denun- 
ciation was  followed  by  others  still  more  men- 
acing spoken  by  the  favourers  of  Queen  Kathe- 
rine, and  at  length  moved  the  king  to  harsh 
measures.  The  Maid  of  Kent,  with  her  prin- 
cipal accomplices,  was  cast  into  prison,  and  a 
most  wretched  scries  of  impostures  was  elicited. 
The  parliament  adjudged  the  offence  one  of 
treason;  and  she,  with  five  priests,  was  exe- 
cuted at  Tyburn  in  1534. 

Barton,  Benjamin  Smith,  M.D.,  a distin- 
guished American  naturalist,  was  bom  in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1766,  studied  at  Edinburgh  and 
Gottingen,  and  was  the  first  to  occupy  a chair 
of  botany  and  natural  history  in  the  United 
States,  having  been  chosen  to  that  office  in  the 
college  of  Philadelphia  in  1790.  He  was  after- 
wards president  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  and  professor  of  Materia  Medica  at 
Philadelphia ; and  his  lectures  and  writings  en- 
title him  to  be  considered  the  founder  of  the 
science  of  natural  history  in  America,  n.  1815. 

Baruffaldi,  bate' -roof -awl' -de,  a Jesuit,  who, 
after  the  suppression  of  his  order,  became  libra- 
rian and  secretary  of  the  Ariostean  Academy, 
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anti  wrote  several  religious  and  literary  works, 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  “ Life  of  Ariosto.”  n. 
at  Ferraro,  17-10;  n.  1817. 

Bahwick,  John,  bar'-u-ik,  an  English  divine, 
who  exerted  himself  with  singular  dexterity  m 
behalf  of  the  royal  cause  during  the  civil  war, 
for  which  he  was  committed  by  the  parliamen- 
tarians to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  a long 
time.  At  the  Restoration,  in  producing  which 
he  had  a considerable  share,  he  obtained  the 
deanery  of  Durham,  which  he  afterwards  cx- 
• hanged  for  that  of  St.  Paul’s,  b.  at  Witlier- 
Elaek,  Westmoreland,  1612;  d.  1604 
Baewick,  Peter,  brother  of  the  above,  also 
favoured  the  royal  cause;  and,  on  the  Restora- 
tion, was  appointed  physician  to  Charles  II., 
and  was  assiduous  in  his  duties  at  the  time  ot 
the  plague,  being  one  of  the  few  who  did  not 
desert  his  post.  Of  his  writings,  which  are 
numerous,  the  most  celebrated  arc  those  in  de- 
fence of  Dr.  Harvey’s  discovery  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood;  works  which  were  received 
with  considerable  favour,  u.  1619;  d.  1694 
B auziza, Gasparino, ha ivr-tseeds’-aw, an  Italian 
■writer,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  revivers  ot 
classical  literature  in  Italy.  Owing  to  his  dili- 
gent research,  three  books  ot  Cicero  s “ Do 
oratore,”  the  treatise  on  Rhetoric,  and  Quin- 
tilian’s Orations,  were  rescued  from  oblivion. 
B.  about  1370;  D.  1431. 

Bas.  {See  Le  Bas.) 

Basaiti,  Marco  del  Friuli,  baw'-zaw-e'-te,  an 
Italian  painter,  the  rival  of  Bellini,  whom  he 
surpassed  in  composition,  but  not  in  colouring. 
His  principal  pictures  are,  the  “Descent  irom 
the  Cross,”  in  the  Gallery  of  Munich;  a tine 
“Christ  Praying  in  the  Garden,”  in  the  church 
of  St.  Giobbe;  and  the  “ Calling  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Andrew,”  in  the  Academy  of  Venice,  which 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures 
of  that  age.  Lived  between  1460  and  1530. 

Bas  ax,  Peter  Francis,  b t'-sainig,  a French 
engraver  and  printscller.  He  compiled  many 
catalogues  of  prints,  and  a dictionary  of  ancient 
and  modern  engravers,  which,  notwithstanding 
some  faults,  is  the  best  yet  published.  An  edition 
of  this  re-appeared  in  two  volumes  8vo,  in  1809. 
b.  at  Paris,  1723  ; d.  1797. 

Baschenis,  baics-kai'-nes,  an  Italian  priest 
and  painter,  who  is  famed  for  his  representations 
of  every  kind  of  musical  instrument,  which  he 
interspersed  with  inkstands  and  other  objects 
with  a truthfulness  which  has  not  yet  been 
equalled : his  productions  are  still  highly 
esteemed,  b.  at  Bergamo,  1617  ; d.  1677. 

Baschenow,  Wassili,  ban'-ke-nov,  a Russian 
architect,  who  studied  at  the  academy  of  Mos- 
cow. He  designed  a model  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Kremlin,  and  built  the  palace  of  Zarizin 
in  the  Gothic  style,  but  this  palace  was  de- 
stroyed soon  afterwards  by  order  of  the  empress 
Catherine  II.  n.  at  the  commencement  of  the 
18th  century;  d.  1798. 

Bascjii,  Mattco,  bates' -Jce,  founder  of  the 
Capuchin  Friars,  was  admitted  at  an  early  age 
into  the  order  of  St.  Francis  at  Montefalcone, 
when,  shocked  at  the  abuses  which  had  crept 
into  this  society,  he  set  himself  to  restore  the 
primitive  discipline  in  all  its  original  severity. 
For  this  purpose  he  gave  out  that  St.  Francis 
had  appeared  to  him,  clothed  in  a particular 
habit,  which  was  surmounted  by  a hood,  termi- 
nating in  a peak  called  cupuccio,  and  hence  the 
designation  of  “ Capuchins.”  Assuming  this 
dress,  he  repaired  to  Rome,  and  obtained  from 
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Pope  Clement  VIII.  permission  to  adopt  the 
habit,  and  to  observe  literally  the  rule  of  St. 
Francis.  This  reform  raised  him  many  ene- 
mies, especially  amongst  the  body  of  monks  ho 
left,  who  succeeded  in  getting  him  sent  to 
prison,  from  which  he  was  liberated  by  the  in- 
terest of  the  duchess  of  Cameriila,  niece  of 
Clement,  and  in  1529  was  appointed  vicar- 
general  of  the  order.  Two  years  after  lie  re- 
signed the  appointment,  and  went  about  preach- 
ing for  nearly  twenty  years,  b.  about  the  end 
of  the  15tli  century ; d.  at  Venice,  1552. 

Basedow,  John  Bernard,  bas'-e-dou,  a Ger- 
man writer  and  philosopher,  who  made  great 
efforts  to  reform  education,  and  entered  with 
zeal  into  the  disputes  concerning  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  avowing  himself  a sceptic.  In 
1774,  under  the  patronage  of  Prince  Francis  of 
Anhalt-Dessau,  he  established  the  “ Philanthro- 
pinum,”  a school  which  became  the  model  of 
many  others  which  afterwards  arose,  and  pro- 
duced a number  of  excellent  teachers.  At 
Magdeburg  he  also  busied  himself  with  the  re- 
form of  the  system  of  instruction,  and  with 
some  success,  b.  at  Hamburg,  1723 ; d.  at 
Magdeburg,  1790.— The  principal  of  his  works 
are  “ Pliilalcthia;  or,  New  Views  into  the  Truths 
of  Religion  and  Reason;”  and  an  elementary 
work  on  education,  illustrated  by  100  engravings, 
the  text  of  which  was  printed  in  German,  French, 
and  Latin.  This  latter  was  an  enlargement  of 
the  educational  plan  of  J.  J.  Rousseau  and  Co- 
menius. 

Baseildac,  John,  ba-sail-ha7c,  a celebrated 
French  lithotomist,  who  studied  surgery  under 
his  uncle  at  Lyons,  after  which  he  was  admitted 
a student  at  the  Hotel- Dieu  at  Paris.  Attracted 
by  his  talents,  the  archbishop  of  Bayeux  ap- 
pointed him  his  surgeon  in  ordinary,  and  built 
a hospital,  which  he  contided  to  his  care.  In 
1728  the  archbishop  died,  leaving  Baseilhac  a 
collection  of  surgical  instruments,  and  a suffi- 
cient sum  of  money  to  enable  him  to  be  received 
as  a master  in  surgery.  He  was,  however,  so 
grieved  at  the  loss  of  his  patron,  that  he  re- 
paired to  Paris,  and  was  admitted,  in  1729,  into 
the  fraternity  of  the  Feuillars,  or  Begging  Friars, 
under  the  name  of  Frerc  Jean  de  St.  Come,  but 
continued  still  to  exercisehisprofession,  and  soon 
became  celebrated  in  Paris.  He  took  no  recom- 
pense from  the  poor,  and  devoted  the  sums 
received  from  the  rich  to  the  support  of  a hos- 
pital near  the  Rue  St.  Ilonore,  which  he  esta- 
blished in  1753.  Although  Baseilhac  was  emi- 
nent in  every  branch  of  his  profession,  lie  was 
particularly  celebrated  for  his  success  in  opera- 
tions for  the  cure  of  stone  and  of  cataract.  In 
rectifying  the  first-named  disorder,  he  used 
an  instrument,  which  he  had  invented  in 
1743,  known  as  “lithotome  cache,"  and  is 
said  to  have  performed  more  than  one  thou- 
sand operations  for  this  disease,  and  up- 
wards of  live  hundred  for  cataract.  Simple 
in  his  habits,  sober  in  life,  generous  to  the  poor, 
and  truly  religious,  Baseilhac  ranks  amongst 
the  most  celebrated  men  of  his  time.  b.  at 
Poyastr uc,  near  Tarbes,  1703;  d.  at  Paris,  1781. 

BashkiiV,  Mattei  Semenof,  bash' -kin,  the 
leader  of  an  heretical  sect  at  Moscow,  which  not 
only  opposed  the  ordinances  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Greek  church,  but  also  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  Ho  was  imprisoned  by  Ivan  the  Terri- 
ble, but  recanted  and  gave  up  the  names  of  his 
followers  among  the  clergy  and  religious  orders. 
Lived  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
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Basil,  has-il,  a physician,  the  founder  of  a 
sect  who  asserted  that  God  had  another  son  be- 
sides Jesus  Christ,  called  Sathaniel,  who,  having 
revolted  against  his  Father,  was,  with  his  com- 
panions, cast  down  from  heaven  to  earth ; and 
that  Jesus  Christ  being  sent  to  destroy  his 
power,  shut  him  up  in  hell,  and  altered  his 
name  by  cutting  off  the  last  syllable,  liis  fol- 
lowers were  allowed  to  have  everything,  even 
their  wives,  in  common.  By  order  of  the  em- 
peror Alexius  Comnenus,  he  was  burnt  alive  in 
1118. 

Basil,  first  bishop  of  Ancyra,  was  ordained  to 
that  office  by  the  bishops  of  the  Eusebians,  in 
plaeo  of  Marcillus,  but  was  himself  excommuni- 
cated, and  his  ordination  annulled  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Sardica,  in  347,  though  he  still  retained 
the  see.  In  351  he  attended  the  second  coun- 
cil of  Sirmium,  where  he  disputed  success- 
fully against  Photinus.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  enemies  to  the  Allans,  but  considered 
the  head  of  the  Semi- Allans ; and  procured 
their  opinions  to  bo  established  by  a council 
held  at  Ancyra  in  353.  He  was  deposed  in  361. 
D.  363. 

Basil,  St.,  suvnamed  the  Great,  bishop  of 
Ciesarca,  was  ordained  by  Eusebius,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  370.  He  was  persecuted  by  the 
emperor  Valens,  because  he  would  not  embrace 
Arianism.  The  best  edition  of  liis  works  was 
published  by  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  3 vols. 
folio,  Paris,  1721-30.  b.  326;  d.  379. 

Basil,  archbishop  of  Tliessalonica,  generally 
known  as  Ascliolius  or  Acliolius.  He  baptized 
Theodosius  on  the  occasion  of  a fit  of  illness, 
380,  and  was  the  beloved  friend  of  St.  Ambrose. 
d.  384. 

Basilisccs,  bus-e-lis'-kus , emperor  of  the  East, 
was  brother  to  Verina,  wife  of  the  emperor  Leo 
L,  by  whose  means  lie  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a fleet  sent  against  Genseric,  king 
of  the  Vandals,  who  had  conquered  Africa ; the 
greater  part,  however,  of  his  fleet  and  army 
perished,  and  he  fell  into  disgrace.  At  the 
death  of  Leo,  he  conspired  against  his  successor 
Zeno,  and  succeeded  in  placing  himself  on  the 
throne  in  475  ; but  subsequently  Zeno  defeated 
him  and  entered  Constantinople,  putting  Ba- 
siliscus  into  confinement,  where  he  died,  477. 

BasiliusI.,  or  Basi  l,  ba-sil'-e-us,  surnamed  the 
“Macedonian,”  rose  to  be  emperor  of  the  East, 
though  originally  a common  soldier.  His  con- 
duct recommended  him  to  the  emperor  Michael 
III.,  who  made  him  his  equerry  and  chamber- 
lain. He  accused  Bardas  of  conspiring  against 
the  emperor,  and  afterwards  assassinated  him 
in  the  emperor’s  tent,  and  was  made  by  Michael 
his  colleague  in  the  empire,  in  866.  Basilius  re- 
monstrating with  the  emperor  for  his  cruelty, 
Michael  attempted  to  depose  him ; but  lie  an- 
ticipated his  design,  and  one  evening,  when  lie 
retired  intoxicated,  murdered  him  in  his  bed, 
867.  His  conduct  on  the  throne  was  wise  and 
equitable.  He  reformed  the  abuses  in  the  state, 
defeated  the  Saracens  in  Asia,  and  carried  the 
arms  of  the  empire  beyond  the  Euphrates  hi  872._ 
lie  entered  into  a treaty  with  the  Russians  of 
Kiew,  and  sent  them  an  archbishop;  from  which 
time  the  Russians  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  the  Greek  Church,  n.  at  Adrianople,  813 ; 
D.  from  a blow  by  a stag  while  hunting,  886. 

Basilius  II.  succeeded  John  Zimisces  in  976. 
He  was  the  son  of  Romanus  the  younger,  and 
was  associated  in  the  government  with  his  bro- 
ther Constantine.  He  turned  his  arms  against 
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the  Bulgarians,  over  whom  he  obtained  a great 
victory  in  1014;  but  treated  his  prisoners  with 
horrid  barbarity,  dividing  them  into  hundreds, 
and  then  putting  out  the  eyes  of  ninety-nine, 
left  the  hundredth  with  one  eye  to  guide  the  rest. 
In  this  condition  they  were  sent  to  their  king, 
Samuel,  who  was  so  horrified  that  he  died  two 
days  after,  n.  953;  d.  1025. 

Basilowitz,  John,  emperor  of  Russia  (Sec 
Ivan.) 

Baskerville,  John,  bdJ -ker-eil,  a celebrated 
printer,  who,  in  1 736,  kept  a writing-school  in 
Birmingham.  He  subsequently  engaged  in  the 
japanning  business,  and  became  possessed  of 
considerable  property.  In  1750  lie  turned  prin- 
ter and  letter-founder,  in  which  he  was  most 
successful.  liis  types  were  purchased  by  a so- 
ciety iu  Paris,  in  1779,  who  made  use  of  them  in 
printing  an  edition  of  Voltaire's  works,  n.  at 
Wolverlcy,  Worcestershire,  1706;  d.  1775— His 
works  now  possess  a high  value,  especially  his 
editions  of  some  of  the  classics,  which  are 
greatly  esteemed  both  in  this  country  and  on 
the  continent. 

Basaiadji,  bas-mad'-je,  “The  Printer,”  the  sur- 
name bestowed  upon  Ibraiiim:  Effendi,  an 
Hungarian,  who,  having  become  a convert  to 
Mohammedanism,  was  the  first  to  introduce 
printing  into  Turkey,  he  having,  under  the 
patronage  of  Said-  Effendi,  established  a printing 
press  at  Constantinople,  in  1728,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Sultan  Achmet  III.  Ibrahim 
continued  to  superintend  the  establishment  till 
his  death,  in  1746,  but  only  produced  sixteen 
works  during  that  time.  The  original  office  is 
still  in  existence. 

Basque,  Michael  le,  bask,  a famous  bucca- 
neer, who,  in  connexion  with  L’Olonnais,  took, 
about  1660,  the  towns  of  Maracaibo  and  Gib- 
raltar, in  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela ; the  plunder 
amounting  to  upwards  of  400,000  crowns. 

Bass,  George,  bus,  the  discoverer  of  Bass 
Strait,  between  Australia  and  Tasmania,  was  a 
surgeon  on  board  H.M.S.  Reliance.  With  Cap- 
tain Flinders  in  a small  boat,  called  Tom  Thumb, 
with  only  one  boy,  Bass  doubled  the  heads  of 
Botany  Bay,  and  explored  George’s  River,  and 
afterwards  Port  Hacking  River.  In  1797,  being 
furnished  with  greater  resources,  he  made  fur- 
ther explorations,  and  in  1798  determined  the 
existence  of  the  strait  which  now  goes  by  his 
name.  Ho  died,  it  is  said,  somewhere  in  S. 
America,  and  received,  for  his  discoveries,  car- 
ried out  with  so  few  advantages,  neither  distinc- 
tion nor  reward. 

Bassani,  John  Baptist,  baw-za'-ne,  a musical 
composer  of  the  17th  century,  and  master  of  the 
famous  Corelli.  His  compositions,  consisting  of 
! six  operas  and  thirty-one  other  pieces,  range 
! from  1680  to  1703,  anil  are  characterized  as  pure 
and  pathetic,  n.  at  Padua,  about  1657.  u.  1716. 

Bassano,  James,  baw-za'-no,  called  The  Old, 
an  Italian  painter,  who  excelled  in  landscape, 
and  whose  works  are  held  in  high  estimation. 
Three  of  hi?  sons  were  eminent  artists.  Francis 
ut  an  end  to  himself  in  1592;  Leander  was 
niglitcd;  John  Baptist  imitated  the  manner  of 
his  father;  Jerome,  another  son,  was  educated 
for  a physician,  but  became  a painter  also.  b. 
at  Bassano,  1510 ; d.  at  Venice,  1592. 

Bassantin,  James,  bas'-an-lin,  a Scotch 
astronomer,  who  was  educated  first  at  Glasgow, 
and  afterwards  at  Paris,  where  lie  became  teacher 
of  mathematics,  b.  about  1504;  d.  1563.— On 
liis  return  to  Scotland  in  1562,  he  had  an  inter* 
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view  with  Robert  Melvill,  so  chivalrously 
attached  to  Mary  Stuart.  It  was  universally 
believed  that  Bassantin  had  unveiled  the  future 
: to  Melvill,  and  he  became  celebrated  as  one  who 
• was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  occult 

■ sciences. 

Basset,  Peter,  bds'-et,  an  English  historian. 
He  was  chamberlain  to  King  Henry  V.,  whose 
history  he  wrote,  which  is  still  extant  in  MS. 
in  the  Heralds’  College.  He  lived  in  the  15th 
centurv. 

Bassi,  Laura,  baw’-se,  a learned  Italian  lady, 
was  famed  for  her  knowledge  in  philosophy, 
mathematics,  and  literature.  Her  singular 
attainments  procured  her,  when  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  the  title  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 
In  1715  she  read  lectures  upon  experimental 
philosophy,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  her 
! death.  In  1738  she  married  Dr.  Verati,  and 
preserved  an  excellent  character  by  the  practice 
of  every  virtue,  b.  at  Bologna,  1711;  d.  1778. 

Bassompierre,  Framjois,  bas'-som-pe'-air,  a 

■ marshal  of  France,  celebrated  for  his  gallantry, 
wit,  and  courage,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry 
IV.  and  Louis  XIII.  In  1622  he  was  made 
marshal  of  France,  and  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Spain;  and  1625  was  ambassador,  first  in 

-Switzerland,  and  then  in  England.  He  was 
afterwards  present  at  the  siege  of  ftochelle, 

> A'hich  surrendered  Oct.  28,  1628.  Taking  part 
i with  the  aristocracy  against  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
le  incurred  that  minister’s  displeasure,  and  was 
mprisoned  in  the  Bastille  twelve  yea:  s..  While 
here  he  wrote  his  memoirs,  which  are  full  of 
: mecdotes  of  his  time,  and  a narrative  of  his  em- 
bassy. b.  in  Lorraine,  1579;  d.  1616. 

Basta,  George,  bas'-ta,  a soldier  and  military 
writer  of  the  16th  century,  served  under  the 
lake  of  Parma,  and  distinguished  himself  in 

■ 596,  by  provisioning  the  town  of  La  Fere,  which 
vas  besieged  by  Henry  IV.  Afterwards  he  was 

: ngaged  by  the  emperor,  to  whom  he  rendered 
isrnal  services  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 

: nd  was  made  a count,  b.  at  Rocca;  d.  1607. 

- -He  wrote  two  works  on  military  discipline. 

__  Bastiat,  Frederick,  bus'-te-a,  a distinguished 
Tench  economist  and  advocate  of  free  trade, 
was  born  at  Bayonne,  June  19,  1801,  and  edu- 
ated  at  Saint  Sever  and  Sorese.  He  subse- 
quently embraced  commerce  as  an  occupation, 
‘sited  England  about  1845,  and  published 
everal  works  on  economic  subjects,  the  most 
mportant  of  which  are  his  “ Economic  So- 
■hisms,”  “Property  and  Law,"  “Protectionism 
nd  Communism,”  “Capital  and  Rent,"  “ Har- 
nonies  of  Economics,"  &c.  d.  Dec.  24, 

■ 850.  He  was  a member  of  the  Legislative 
assembly  after  the  revolution  of  1818. 

Bastide,  Jules,  bax'-teed,  an  eminent  French 
•olnician  and  journalist  of  the  republican 
chool,  was  an  active  member  of  the  Carbonari 
nd  a determined  opponent  of  the  institution  of 
nonarehy  after  the  revolution  of  July,  1830 
nd  continued,  though  defeated  on  that  ocea- 
ion,  to  advocate  his  opinions  with  great  energy 
.nd  force.  He  conducted  the  “ National,”  in 
onj unction  with  Armand  Carrel  and  Armand 
.Vlarrast;  and,  later,  the  “Revue  National,” 
llong  with  Buehez.  Ills  best  work  is  on  the 
af  0us.,w?r8  in  France.”  b.  at  Paris  in  1800. 

I astox,  Robert,  ban' -ton,  a monk,  a prior  of 
he  convent  of  Carmelites  at  Scarborough  and 
^ aureate  and  public  orator  at  Oxford, ’flou- 
nvaded^ ‘t^i^th  century.  When  Edward  1 1. 
nvaded  Scotland,  in  1304,  he  took  Baston  with 


him,  in  order  that  he  might  celebrate  the  vic- 
tories to  be  won  there,  but  the  result  of  the 
battle  of  Bannockburn,  where  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  compelled  the  poet  to  change  his  note, 
and  instead  of  singing  the  triumphs  of  Edward, 
he  celebrated  those  of  Bruce.  He  wrote  a 
volume  of  tragedies  and  comedies  in  English, 
and  several  pieces,  in  Latin,  on  the  wars  of 
Scotland,  together  with  satires  on  the  luxuries 
ot  the  priests,  sermons,  &c.  d.  about  1310. 

. Bastwick,  John,  bast-wile,  an  English  phy- 
sician, who  attacked  the  Church  of  England  in 
several  publications,  for  winch  he  lost  his  ears 
in  the  pillory,  and  was  sentenced  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  in  the  Scilly  Isles.  In  1640  he 
was  released  by  the  Parliament,  and  had  a re- 
ward of  £5000  allowed  him  out  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury’s  estates,  b.  at  Writtle, 
Essex,  1593 ; d.  about  1650. 

Bate,  George,  bait,  a writer  and  doctor,  who 
became  principal  physician  to  Charles  I.  at  Ox- 
ford. During  the  civil  war  he  resided  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  highly  esteemed,  and  in  1651 
attended  Cromwell.  At  the  Restoration  he  was 
made  physician  to  the  king,  and  elected  a fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.  Dr.  Bate  wrote  a history 
of  the  civil  wars  in  Latin,  and  some  tracts  on 
physical  subjects,  b.  at  Maids  Morton,  Buck- 
inghamshire, 1608 ; d.  in  London,  1668.— Bate 
was  charged  with  administering  some  potion  to 
Cromwell  which  accelerated  his  death,  but  the 
accusation  has  never  been  substantiated. 

Bateman,  William,  bait' -man,  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, and  a great  master  of  civil  and  canon  law. 
He  foimded  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1347, 
and  was  employed  by  Edward  III.  in  many  em- 
bassies in  his  long  contention  for  the  crown  of 
France,  b.  at  Norwich ; d.  at  Avignon,  1355. 

Bateman,  Thomas,  an  English  physician, 
distinguished  for  his  great  labours  in  the  cause 
of  medical  science,  principally  connected  with 
diseases  of  the  skin.  b.  at  Whitby,  1778;  d.  1821. 

He  is  the  author  of  several  medical  works, 
some  of  which  have  been  translated  into  French 
and  German. 

Bates,  William,  baits,  an  English  nonconfor- 
mist divine,  who  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
at  the  Savoy  conference  for  revising  the  liturgy, 
and  was  offered  the  deanery  of  Lichfield,  which 
he  refused,  b.  1625;  d.  at  Hackney,  1699.  His 
theological  works  were  collected  and  published 
in  one  volume  folio,  after  his  death.  He  pub- 
lished the  “ Lives  of  Learned  and  Pious  Men,’* 
in  one  volume  4to,  1681,  Latin.— Bates  is  con- 
sidered the  politest  writer,  if  not  the  best  scholar, 
ot  the  whole  body  of  ministers  who,  in  1662,  on 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  seceded 
from  the  church,  and  founded  what  is  called  the 
Dissenting  interest. 

Bathori,  Stephen,  ba-to'-re,  king  of  Poland, 
who  was  sovereign  prince  of  Transylvania,  and 
w/?Telected  *£  the  throne  of  Poland  in  the  place 

Henry  ot  Valois.  He  reformed  many  abuses, 
and  deleated  the  Russians,  who  were  forced  to 
cede  Courland  and  a part  of  Livonia  to  the 
Poles,  d.  at  Orrodno,  1686.  Others  of  his  family 
succeeded  him. 

Bathurst,  Allen,  Earl,  bath'-urst,  an  eminent 
statesman,  who  was  a zealous  opposer  of  the 
measures  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  In  1742  he 
was  admitted  of  the  Privy  Council;  in  1767  was 
appointed  treasurer  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  ob- 
taining, at  the  accession  of  George  III.,  a pen- 
sion of  £2000  a year;  and  in  1772  was  created 
Earl  Bathurst,  b.  in  Westminster,  16S4 ; n.  near 
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Cirencester,  1775.— His  son  Henry  was,  in  1771, 
created  Lord  Apsley,  and  made  lord  chancellor, 
and  ai'terwards  president  of  the  council  under 
Lord  North,  b.  1714;  d.  1794. 

Bathurst,  Ralph,  M.D.,  an  uncle  of  Earl 
Bathurst,  was  born  in  1620.  He  studied  first  for 
the  church,  but  changed  his  career  for  that  of 
medicine,  and  was,  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  appointed  physician  to  the  State.  At 
the  Restoration  he  again  abandoned  physic,  and 
resumed  divinity ; was  elected  a fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford;  entered  into  holy  orders,  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  king,  dean  of  W ells, 
vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  was  even  offered 
the  bishopric  of  Bristol,  by  William  and  Mary, 
but  this  he  declined.  He  was  an  accomplished 
philosopher,  orator,  poet,  and  wit — his  powers 
of  ridicule  being  so  great  that  he  used  no  other 
means  of  correcting  the  delinquents  of  his  col- 
lege. Some  poetical  pieces  by  him  were  printed 
in  the  “ Musa1  Anglicame,”  and  are  excellent  ol 
their  kind.  He  wrote  both  in  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish. d.  1704,  aged  84. 

BATONijPompeo,  iai«-ifo'-me,anItalianpamter, 

whose  pieces  are  celebrated  for  their  truthful- 
ness, character,  and  colouring,  and  of  which  the 
most  admired  is  “ Simon  the  Sorcerer  contend- 
ing with  St.  Peter.”  b.  at  Lucca,  1708;  d.  at 
Rome,  1787. 

Battaglini,  Mark,  law'-tal-le'-ne,  bishop  ot 
Cesena,  wrote  a History  of  Councils,  1686, 
folio,  and  “ Annales  du  Sacerdoce  et  de  l’Empire 
du  XVII.  Siecle,”  1701  to  1711,  4 vols.  folio. 
b.  1645;  d.  at  Cesena,  1717. 

Baudet,  Stephen,  bo'-dai,  a French  engraver, 
whose  chief  work  is  a print  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
from  a painting  by  Domenichino.  b.  at  Blois, 
1643;  d.  1716. 

Bauer,  Bruno,  lou'-er,  a modern  German  bib- 
lical critic  and  political  writer,  who  at  an  early 
age  commenced  his  theological  disquisitions  by 
reviewing  Strauss’  “Life  of  Jesus,”  and  other 
works.  Many  of  his  writings  contain  very  bold 
and  speculative  opinions,  and  one  of  them, 
“Christianity  Unveiled,”  was  destroyed  in  1843, 
at  Zurich,  before  its  publication.  In  his  “ Re- 
view of  the  Epistles  attributed  to  St.  Paul,’ 
he  argues  that  the  four  leading  ones  were 
not  written  by  the  apostle,  but  are  the  pro- 
duction of  the  2nd  century,  b.  at  Eisenberg, 
1809.  , , , , , , „ 

Bautiin,  Jean  and  Gaspard,  brothers,  bon -a, 
two  distinguished  botanists,  were  born  at  Bale, 
Jean  in  1641,  and  Gaspard  in  1560.  They  were 
both  educated  for  the  medical  profession,  in 
which  they  attained  considerable  eminence; 
but  their  favourite  study  was  botany,  to  the 
advancement  of  which  science  their  researches 
and  writings  greatly  contributed.  Jean  died  in 
1613,  and  Gaspard  in  1624. 

Baumgarten,  Alexander  Theophilus,  boum- 
mr'-ten,  a German  philosopher,  who  studied  at 
Halle,  and  became  professor  of  philosophy 
there,  and  afterwards  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder  b.  at  Berlin,  1714;  n.  at  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder,  1762.— Baumgarten  maybe  considered 
as  the  creator  of  the  esthetic,  or  of ^ the  philo- 
sophy of  the  beautiful.  He  wrote  Mctaphy- 
sica  ” 8vo ; “ Ethiea  Philosophica,  8vo  ; As- 
thotiea  Initia  Philosophic  practice  prime.  — 
His  brother  Sigismund  was  a distinguished 
divine  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  professor 
of  theology  at  Halle.  He  died  in  l/o7. 

Baur,  John  William,  hour,  a painter  and 
ingraver  of  Strasburg,  whose  pictures  ot  build- 
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ings  and  landscapes  are  very  excellent,  b.  1600; 
d.  at  Vienna,  1610. 

Baur,  Frederick  Wilhelm  von,  a Russian  en- 
gineer-general, who  engaged  early  in  military 
life;  and  in  1755  was  in  the  liritish  service,  as 
an  officer  in  the  Hessian  Artillery.  In  1757  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  general  and  engineer. 
Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  ennobled  him.  In  1769 
he  entered  into  the  service  of  Catherine  II., 
empress  of  Russia,  and  was  employed  against 
the  Turks.  The  empress  had  a high  notion  of 
his  talents,  and  employed  him  in  making  the 
aqueduct  of  Tsarskoe-Selo,  to  supply  Moscow 
with  water,  and  in  deepeningthe  canal  near  St. 
Petersburg,  at  the  end  of  which  he  constructed 
a large  harbour,  and  other  important  under- 
takings. B.  at  Bieber,  1735;  n.  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1783. — Baur  had  for  his  secretary  the 
celebrated  Kotzebue,  who  directed  in  his  name 
the  German  theatre  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Bautru,  William,  bo-troo,  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  a celebrated  wit.  b.  at 
Angers,  1588  ; d.  at  Paris,  1665. 

Bavius  and  Mjevius,  bai'-ve-us,  me'-ce-H*,  two 
stupid  and  malevolent  poets,  in  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus, who  attacked  the  superior  talents  of 
contemporary  writers,  and  have  therefore  be- 
come immortalized  by  the  satire  and  ridicule 
which  they  drew  upon  themselves. 

Baxter,  Richard,  box' -ter,  a celebrated  non- 
conformist divine,  who  in  1638  was  ordained  by 
Bishop  Thornborough,  and  two  years  later  was 
chosen  vicar  of  Kidderminster;  but,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  became  suspi- 
cious of  the  designs  of  the  Parliament,  and 
resolved  to  repair  instantly  to  the  army  and  use 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  bring  back  the  sol- 
diers to  the  principles  of  loyalty  to  the  king  and 
submission  to  the  Church.  There  was  a grand 
sense  of  duty  abroad  in  the  breasts  of  the  men  of 
the  17th  century.  The  moral  as  well  as  military 
heroism  which  sprung  from  this  high  sense 
makes  us  overlook,  yea,  almost  forget,  much  of 
the  violence  by  which  many  of  their  actions 
were  crimsoned.  Baxter,  however,  belonged  to 
the  church;  but,  so  strong  was  the  sense  of 
duty  in  him,  that  when  Cromwell  was  declared 
Protector,  he  bravely  withstood  him  to  the  face, 
telling  him  that  “the  honest  people  of  the  land 
took  their  ancient  monarchy  to  be  a blessing 
and  not  an  evil.”  His  sympathies,  however, 
being  with  the  Parliament,  he  became  chaplain 
to  Colonel  Whalley’s  regiment.  Whilst  officiat- 
ing in  this  capacity,  he  wrote  his  “ baint  s 
Rest;”  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of 
Bridgewater,  and  the  sieges  of  Exeter,  Bristol, 
and  Worcester.  Ill-health  compelling  hirn  ta 
leave  the  army,  he,  in  1657,  returned  to  Kidder- 
minster. Before  his  appointment  to  W halley  s 
regiment,  however,  he  had  passed  some  time  at 
Coventry,  officiating  in  the  ministry ; and  he 
had  even  preached  within  hearing  of  the  sound 
of  cannon,  when  the  roll  of  battle  was  passing 
over  EdgehilL  At  the  Restoration  it  was  ex- 
pected that  moderation  would  have  pervaded 
the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  that  a form  of 
ecclesiastical  government  that  should  reconcile 
all  parties  would  be  established ; but  this  was 
not  the  case,  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1062 
drove  Baxter  from  the  church.  He  now  occu- 
pied himself  with  literary  composition  and  his 
“ Call  to  the  Unconverted  ” was  one  of  the  fruits 
of  this  retirement.  In  1672,  when  the  flames 
of  religious  persecution,  which  had  run  over 
the  land,  began  to  expire,  he  once  more  cam# 
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orth  from  his- retreat.  He  settled  in  London, 
md  preached  usually  at  Pinners’  Holland  in 
i chapel  in  Fetter  Lane.  He  now  occupied 
limself  principally  with  writing  and  preach- 
ing, but  was  frequently  suspended  by  those 
.igorous  enactments  to  which  the  Noncon- 
"ormists  were,  during  the  last  two  reigns  of 
he  Stuarts,  frequently  subjected.  In  1682  the 
nyrmidons  of  the  law  burst  into  his  house 
vhilst  he  was  suffering  from  indisposition,  and 
ic  was  only  saved  from  being  dragged  to  a 
irisou  by  the  accidental  interposition  of  his 
fnysicinn.  Two  years  later  he  became  oue  of 
he  victims  of  the  sanguinary  Jeffreys.  He  was 
pprehended  on  a charge  of  sedition,  and  for 
iemg  hostile  to  episcopacy.  His  trial  took 
ilace  in  1681-5.  On  this  occasion  Jeffreys  dis- 
mayed his  usual  ferocity.  When  Laxter  asked 
or  time,  “ 1 will  not  give  him  a moment's  time 
nore  to  save  his  life.  Yonder  stands  Oates  in 
he  pillory  with  him.  I would  say  two  of  the 
■reatest  rogues  and  rascals  in  the  kingdom 
tood  there.”  When  Baxter  made  an  attempt 
o speak,  the  lord  chief  justice  exclaimed,  “liicli- 
rd ! Richard ! dost  thou  think  we’ll  hear  thee 
■oison  the  court  P Richard,  thou  art  an  old 
filow,  an  old  knave;  thou  hast  written  books 
cough  to  load  a cart.  Hadst  thou  been 
.‘hipped  out  of  thy  writing  trade  forty  years 
go,  it  had  been  happy.”  The  result  was  a 
ne  of  500  marks,  imprisonment  till  paid,  and 
onds  for  good  behaviour  for  seven  years.  Lord 
’owis,  however,  stepped  in,  got  the  fine  remit- 
ed,  and  Baxter  was  liberated  in  eighteen 
. ronths.  H e lived  for  five  years  after  this, 
reaching  the  gospel  without  molestation,  b.  in 
i hropshire,  1615;  d.  in  London,  1691,  and  was 
uried  in  Christ  Church. — The  fame  of  this 
e ersevering,  brave-spirited,  and  long-enduring 
: ran  rests  principally  upon  his  two  popular 
, -eatises,  “ The  Saint’s  Everlasting  Rest,”  and 
A Call  to  the  Unconverted.” 

Baxter,  William,  nephew  of  the  aoove,  who 
.•as  celebrated  for  his  proficiency  in  the  classics 
• nd  his  antiquarian  research,  was  appointed 
taster  of  the  Mercers’ School  in  London.  He 
ublished  a grammar  of  the  Latin  tongue  in 
679;  an  edition  of  Anacreon  in  1695;  an  edi- 
on  of  Horace  in  1710;  and  a “Dictionary  of 
tritish  Antiquities  ” in  1719.  His  “Glossary  of 
toman  Antiquities”  was  not  printed  till  1726. 
t.  at  Lanlugan,  Shropshire,  1650;  n.  1723. 

Baxter,  Andrew,  an  ingenious  writer  on 
netaphysies,  was  the  son  of  a merchant  in 
fid  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  born  in  1686 
r 1087,  and  was  educated  at  King’s  Lol- 
■ ;ge.  His  life  was  speut  in  the  capacity  of  tutor 
d young  gentlemen  of  rank,  and  among  his 
ttpils  were  the  lords  Blantyre  and  Gray,  and 
ther  youths  of  good  family.  His  leisure  was 
ecupied  in  metaphysical  speculations,  which 
e embodied  principally  in  a work  called  “An 
nquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul," 
•ltich  went  through  several  editions,  and  in 
dtich  he  deduces  the  immateriality  of  the  soul 
rom  reason  and  philosophy.  He  travelled 
inch  on  the  continent,  especially  in  Germany, 
r>d  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  such 
prosite  characters  as  Wilkes  and  Dr.  Warbur- 
on>  bishop  of  Gloucester.  He  was  much  es- 
eemed  for  the  uprightness,  benevolence,  and 
an  dour  of  his  disposition,  n.  at  Wliittingham, 
<ast  Lothian,  in  1747. 

Bayard,  Peter,  Chevalier  dc,  bai'-yar,  tho 
cicbratcd  French  warrior,  and  called  “the 
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Good  Knight,  without  fear  and  without  re- 
proach” (le  Bon  Chevalier,  sans  peur  et  sans 
reproche),  had  an  ancestry  of  warriors,  most  of 
whom  fell  on  various  continental  battle-fields. 
His  father  fought  in  many  of  the  battles  of 
Louis  XI.,  his  grandfather  fought  at  Mont- 
lhery,  his  great-grandfather  at  Cressy,  and  his 
great-great-grandfather  at  Poictiers.  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  in  the  15tli  century  with 
those  who  were  designed  for  the  profession  of 
arms,  Bayard,  at  13years  old,  was  placed  as  apage 
in  the  house  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  where  he  re- 
mained for  five  years.  On  the  completion  of  his 
eighteenth  year,  he  entered  upon  the  actual 
duties  of  a soldier.  The  first  battle  at  which 
he  fought  was  that  of  Fornovo,  in  1494,  under 
the  banner  of  Charles  VIII.;  and  the  chival.ie 
spirit  of  his  ancestors,  it  was  evident,  had  found 
a fitting  representative  in  the  young  hero.  Two 
horses  were  killed  under  him  in  that  field ; and 
he  himself  performed  feats  that  procured  him 
the  approbation  of  all  who  beheld  him.  Seve- 
ral years  after  this  he  was  engaged  in  the  Italian 
wars  of  Louis  XII.,  when,  on  one  occasion,  it  is 
said  that  he  held  a bridge  over  the  Garigliano, 
single-handed,  against  200  Spaniards,  and  en- 
abled the  main  body  of  the  French  to  make 
good  their  retreat.  In  1513  he  fought  at  the 
famous  battle  of  the  Spurs,  in  Picardy,  where  his 
valour  saved  the  whole  French  army  from  dis- 
grace. In  this  field,  also,  fought  Henry  VIII. 
of  England,  then  a young  man,  but  com- 
manding in  person  the  English  force.  On  this 
occasion  Bayard  surrendered  to  an  English 
knight,  but  was  soon  exchanged.  In  the  battle 
of  Marignano,  fought  September  13th,  1515, 
Bayard  displayed  his  usual  prowess;  and  in 
1522  he  defended  Mezieres,  a frontier  town  of 
France,  against  the  count  of  Nassau,  with  a 
force  of.  35,000  men,  assisted  by  a powerful  ar- 
tillery. In  1524,  whilst  fighting  against  the 
Imperialists  in  Italy,  he  continued  to  display 
his  usual  romantic  valour  until  he  fell  from 
his  horse,  wounded  by  a ball.  In  this  condition 
he  was  pressed  to  withdraw  from  the  field ; but 
answering  that  he  never  turned  his  back  upon 
an  enemy,  desired  that  he  might  be  placed  with 
his  back  against  a tree,  that  he  might  watch 
the  varying  fortunes  of  the  fight ; and  lie  there 
sunk  under  his  wound,  b.  in  Duuphiny,  1476; 
D.  in  battle,  by  the  Scsia,  1524. — The  marquis 
of  Pescara,  who  on  this  occasion  commanded 
the  Spanish  troops,  caused  the  body  of  Bayard 
to  be  embalmed  and  sent  to  his  relations.  When 
it  drew  near  the  country  of  his  birth,  people  of 
all  ranks  came  forth  to  meet  it. 

Bayer,  Johann,  bai'-er,  a German  astronomer, 
who,  in  1603,  published  an  excellent  work,  en- 
titled “ Uranometria,”  being  a celestial  atlas, 
or  folio  charts  of  all  the  constellations.  He  was 
the  first  to  distinguish  the  stars  by  the  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet,  and  according  to  the  order 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  stars  in  each  constella- 
tion. This  work  was  republished,  with  great 
improvements  by  the  author,  hi  1627,  under  a 
new  title,  viz.,  “Ccelum  Stellatum  Christian  um.” 
•i.  at  Augsburg,  in  Bavaria,  about  tho  year 
1572;  d.  1660. 

Bayer,  Gotlicb  Siegfried,  grandson  of  above, 
a learned  philologist,  who  acquired  a great  know- 
ledge of  the  eastern  languages,  particularly  tho 
Chinese.  In  1717  he  was  appointed  librarian  at 
Konigsberg;  and  in  1726  was  invited  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  was  made  professor  of 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities.  His  “ Musicum 
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Sinicum,”  printed  in  1730,  in  2 vols.  8vo,  is  a 
very  curious  and  learned  work.  b.  at  Konigs- 
berg,  1604;  d.  at  St.  Petersburg,  1738. 

Bayle,  Peter,  bail,  a celebrated  French  writer, 
author  of  the  well-known  “Historical  and  Criti- 
cal Dictionary,”  was  educated  for  the  ministry 
among  the  Protestants;  but  while  attending  the 
Jesuits’  college,  became  a lioman  Catholic. 
Shortly  afterwards,  however,  returning  to  his 
former  communion,  he  went  to  Geneva,  where 
he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Basnage.  He  was 
subsequently  appointed  to  the  chair  of  philoso- 
phy at  Sedan ; but  when  that  academy  was  sup- 
pressed, in  1681,  he  removed  to  Rotterdam,  and 
was  chosen  professor  of  philosophy  and  history 
there.  In  1684  he  began  a literary  journal  en- 
titled “ Nouvelles  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres,” 
which  obtained  great  celebrity.  In  1693  he  was 
deprived  of  his  professorship  ; and  in  two  years 
afterwards  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his 
greatest  work,  “ The  Historical  and  Critical 
Dictionary,”  which  quickly  reached  a second 
edition,  b.  at  Carlat,  in  Poix,  1647 ; n.  1706.— 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote, 
“ Thoughts  on  Comets,”  “ A Criticism  on  Maim- 
bourg’s  History  of  Calvinism,”  “A  Philosophical 
Comment  on  the  words  of  Christ,  ‘ Compel  them 
to  come  in,'  ” &c.  His  writings,  however,  are 
generally  allowed  to  betray  no  small  portion  of 
scepticism  on  religious  subjects. 

Bayle,  Moses,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Mon- 
tagnards  and  Terrorists  of  the  firstFrench  revo- 
lution, among  whom  he  was  distinguished  for 
his  violence  and  determination.  He  strongly  de- 
fended the  massacres  of  the  2nd  of  September ; 
was  president  of  the  Convention  in  1793;  was  a 
firm  frit  nd  of  Robespierre,  whom  he  had  the  cou- 
rage to  defend  after  his  fall ; and  when  it  was 
proposed  to  prosecute  Barere,  Collot-d’Herbois, 
and  others,  he  refused  to  be  separated  from  them. 
He  ultimately  submitted  to  the  ascendancy  of 
N apoleon,  held  a small  office  in  the  police,  but 
was  always  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
restless  demagogues  of  the  period.  He  died  in 
1816  in  great  poverty. 

Bayly,  Lewis,  bai'-le,  an  eminent  prelate, 
educated  at  Oxford,  who  was  ordained  bishop  of 
Bangor,  1616,  and  is  celebrated  for  his  well- 
known  work,  entitled,  “ The  Practice  of  Piety.” 
B.  at  Carmarthen,  about  1565 ; d.  1632. 

Bayntun,  Admiral  Sir  William  Henry,  G.C.B. 
bain' -tun,  a distinguished  naval  officer,  was  the 
son  of  a gentleman  who  held  the  office  of  British 
consul  at  Algiers,  and  who,  alter  taking  part  in 
the  capture  of  Martinique  in  1794,  of  Trinidad  in 
1797,  on  all  which  occasions  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself,  was  commander  of  the  ship 
Reunion  when  she  was  wrecked  in  the  Severn, 
in  December  7,  1796.  He  subsequently  served 
in  the  West  Indies;  and  in  the  Leviathan 
• e.l  Nelson  in  the  pursuit  of  the  combined 
French  and  Spanish  fleets,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  present  in  the  memorable  battle 
of  Trafalgar  on  the  21st  of  October,  1805,  where, 
after  breaking  the  enemy’s  line,  and  being 
hotly  engaged  with  several  ships,  among  which 
the  huge  Santissima  Triitiduda  was  one,  he  came 
to  close  quarters  with  the  Saint  Augustin,  and 
quickly  compelled  her  to  strike.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  same  year,  he  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition under  Admiral  Murray  and  General 
Craufurd,  originally  intended  tor  the  reduction 
of  Chili,  but  afterwards  sent  to  the  La  Plata, 
where,  although  the  success  o(  the  expedition 
was  marred  by  the  unmethodical  way  iu  which 
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it  was  conducted  by  the  commander-in-chief, 
General  Whitelocke,  the  most  efficient  aid  was 
given  by  the  naval  squadron.  Bayntun  attained 
the  honour  of  a flag,  August  12, 1812,  was  made 
K.C.B.  in  1839,  received  a medal  and  a pen- 
sion of  £300  a year  for  good  service,  and  died 
at  Bath,  December  16,  1840,  aged  75. 

Beale,  Mary,ieef,an  English  portrait-painter, 
who  copied  with  great  exactness  the  works  of 
Sir  Peter  Lely  and  Vandyke,  b.  1631;  d.  1697. 

Beaton,  David,  be' -ton,  a cardinal,  and  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew’s,  in  Scotland.  In  1519 
lie  was  appointed  resident  at  the  court  of  France, 
and  in  1523  he  obtained  the  rich  abbey  of  Ar- 
broath. In  1528  he  was  made  lord  privy  seal, 
and  negotiated  the  marriage  of  James  V.  with 
Princess  Magdalen  of  France,  and  afterwards 
with  Princess  Mary.  Paul  HI.  raised  him  to 
the  cardinalate  in  1538 ; about  which  time  he 
was  made  primate  of  Scotland.  On  the  death 
of  the  king,  the  lords  of  the  council  sent  the 
cardinal  to  prison,  whence  he  was  released,  not 
long  after,  by  the  regent,  and  made  chancellor. 
He  persecuted  the  Protestants  with  great  fury ; 
and,  among  others,  caused  the  celebrated  Wish- 
art  to  be  burnt  before  his  own  palace,  b.  1494; 
fell  by  the  hands  of  assassins,  1546. 

Beaton,  James,  the  uncle  of  the  cardinal, 
was  likewise  an  eminent  divine  and  statesman. 
He  was  successively  abbot  of  Dunfermline, 
bishop  of  Galloway,  and  archbishop  of  Glasgow 
and  of  St.  Andrew’s,  and  held  the  political 
offices  of  lord-treasurer,  chancellor,  and  president 
of  the  council  of  regency  during  the  absence 
of  the  duke  of  Albany  in  France,  while  James 
V.  was  a minor.  The  nobility  was  split  up 
into  two  factions,  at  the  head  of  one  being 
Albany,  the  king’s  uncle,  who  had  been  chosen 
regent  by  the  parliament  of  the  kingdom,  and 
at  that  of  the  other  the  earl  of  Angus,  husband 
of  the  queen-mother  and  head  of  the  powerful 
house  of  Douglas.  Beaton  espoused  the  inter- 
ests of  Albany,  and  was  the  principal  stay  of 
the  party,  the  duke  himself  being  a mau  of  mild 
temperament,  and  little  fitted  for  those  turbulent 
times.  It  was  customary  for  the  adherents  of 
each  faction  to  enter  into  a bond  pledging 
themselves  to  support,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  the  interests  of  their  leaders  and  friends. 
Beaton  had  entered  into  such  a compact  with 
the  noblemen  of  his  party,  and  Angus,  alleging 
that  he  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  con- 
tained a plot  against  his  life,  sent  his  uncle, 
Gawin  Douglas,  the  learned  bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
to  remonstrate  with  the  archbishop  and  his 
friends.  Gawin  boldly  charged  them  with  the 
crime  of  intended  assassination, on  whichlleaton 
protested  his  innocence  “ on  his  conscience,’’ 
striking  his  breast  at  the  same  time  to  give  force  ' 
to  his  assertion.  The  blow  caused  the  coat  of 
mail  which  he  wore  beneath  his  cassock  to 
ring.  “ Alas,  my  lord,”  exclaimed  bishop  Gawin, 

“ 1 perceive  your  conscience  is  unsound.  Did 
you  not  hear  it  clatter?"  In  a subsequent 
affray  between  the  partisans  of  the  rival  factions, 
Beaton  was  attacked,  had  to  take  refuge  at  the 
altar,  and  was  only  saved  from  massacre  by  the 
interference  of  bishop  Gawin  Douglas.  Beaton 
was  an  able,  learned,  skilful,  but  bold  and  un- 
scrupulous man,  much  better  fitted  for  the 
cares  of  state  than  for  the  cure  of  souls.  His 
whole  life  nearly  was  passed  in  the  midst  of 
political  intrigue  and  turmoil,  and  he  made  him- 
self particularly  useful  to  both  James  IV.  and 
James  V.  in  resisting  and  curbing  the  over* 
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weening  pride  and  power  of  the  great  barons. 
He  was  determinedly  opposed  to  the  reformed 
: doctrines  in  religion,  which  were  then  making 
way  in  Scotland;  and  several  persons,  among 
: them  Patrick  Hamilton  and  Henry  Forrest, 

• suffered  martyrdom  at  his  instance.  After 
James  V.  broke  loose  from  the  control  of  his 
father-in-law,  and 

“ Douglas  of  the  stalwart  hand 
Was  exiled  from  his  native  land,” 

Beaton  was  the  chief  counsellor  of  the  young 
king,  by  whom  he  was  entrusted  with  some  nf  the 
most  important  affairs  of  state,  in  the  conduct 
of  which,  if  he  was  not  always  just  and  forbear- 
ing to  his  opponents,  he  cannot  be  accused  of 
: incapacity  or  want  of  zeal.  He  died  in  1539. 

Beaton,  James,  a nephew  of  the  cardinal, 
was  also  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and,  under  his 
; uncle's  auspices,  took  part  in  the  government 
of  the  state,  and  in  other  public  employments, 
i He  likewise  had  his  share  in  the  troubles  of  the 
t.ine,  the  old  feud  between  the  Beatons  and  the 
. Douglases  having  been  handed  down  to  him, 
with  the  addition  of  an  equally  bitter  quarrel 
with  the  earl  of  Arran.  In  consequence  of 
these  disputes,  and  the  growing  influence  of  the 
adherents  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  he  was 
compelled,  in  1560,  to  flee  to  France,  where  he 
long  acted  as  ambassador,  both  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Mary  and  of  her  son  James  VI.  He  was 
not  only  a learned  man  himself,  but  a great 
patron  and  encourager  of  learning  in  others, 
and  contributed  materially  to  extend  the  Scots 
i College  in  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1603.  These 
■ famous  churchmen  were  sprung  from  the  old 
; family  of  the  Beatons,  or  Betliunes,  of  Balfour, 

: in  Fifeshire,  a race  which  has  still  landed  repre-  i 
s sentatives  in  that  county. 

Beatson,  Robert,  Beet-son,  author  and  eom- 
I piler  of  several  useful  works,  among  which  are 
“A  Poetical  Index  to  the  Histories  of  Great 
: Britain  and  Ireland;”  “ Naval  and  Military 
’ Memoirs  of  Great  Britain;”  “Chronological 
1 Register  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  17o6  to 
i 1807,”  &c.  He  was  in  the  army  in  early  life, 

; and  for  several  years  held  the  office  of  barrack- 
master  at  Aberdeen,  from  the  university  of 
which  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  b.  1742 ; 

. d.  1818. 

Beattie,  James,  LL.D.,  be  -te,  a distinguished 

• Scotch  writer,  was  the  son  of  a shopkeeper  and 
' farmer,  who  sent  him  to  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen, where  he  pursued  his  studies  with  so 
much  success  as  to  receive  a bursary,  which  is 
equivalent  to  an  exhibition  or  scholarship  in  the 
English  universities.  After  following  the  pro- 
fession of  a schoolmaster  for  some  time,  and 
publishing  a volume  of  poems  and  other  works, 
he,  in  1771,  produced  the  first  canto  of  his  poem 
called  “ The  Minstrel,”  which  was  received  with 

. great  favour.  He  was  now  admitted  to  the 
friendship  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Garrick,  Sir  Joshua 
: Reynolds,  and  other  celebrities  of  the  period, 
i Previous  to  the  appearance  of  “ The  Minstrel,” 
he  had  published  an  “ Essay  on  Truth,”  designed 
to  stem,  if  possible,  the  tide  of  intidelity  which 
the  philosophic  speculations  of  David  Ilume 
were  then  diffusing  over  the  land.  For  this  he 
received,  in  1773,  a substantial  token  of  the 
royal  favour  in  a pension  of  £200  a year.  The 
J second  canto  of  “The  Minstrel”  appeared  in 
1774,  and  was  as  enthusiastically  received  as 
the  first.  He  had  now  been  sixteen  years  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  and  logic  in  Maris- 
clial  Collece,  Aberdeen,  an  appointment  which 
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he  retained  until  a short  period  before  bis  death. 
b.  at  Laurencekirk,  Scotland,  1735;  n.  1803. — 
Beattie  wrote  several  other  works,  which  were 
much  thought  of  in  his  day  ; but  his  fame  rests 
principally  on  his  “Minstrel,”  which  was  de- 
signed to  trace  the  progress  of  a poetical  genius, 
from  the  first  dawning  of  fancy  and  reason  till 
that  period  at  which  he  may  be  supposed  capable 
of  appearing  in  the  world  as  a minstrel. 

Beattie,  James  Hay,  eldest  son  of  the  above, 
was  a youth  of  great  promise,  being  unusually 
pious  and  talented.  lie  was  a good  musician, 
performing  well  on  the  organ  and  violin,  and 
succeeded  in  building  an  organ  for  himself,  e. 
at  Aberdeen,  1763  ; d.  November  19,  1790. 

Beatus  Rhenanus,  be-ai-tus  re-nai  -mis,  a 
learned  man,  whose  name  was  Bilde,  which  he 
altered  to  Rhenanus,  from  the  place  of  his  nati- 
vity, Rheinach.  He  was  a profound  scholar, 
and  was  the  first  who  published  the  History  of 
Velleius  Paterculus.  He  also  edited  the  works 
of  Tertullian,  adding  valuable  notes,  which  he 
likewise  did  to  several  other  classical  works. 
d.  at  Strasburg,  1547. 

Beau,  Charles  le,  le(r)  bo,  a French  writer, 
was  professor  in  the  Royal  College,  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  b.  1701; 
d.  at  Paris,  1778. — He  is  the  author  of  a “ His- 
tory of  the  Lower  Empire,”  in  22  vols.  12mo, 
and  also  of  “Opera  Latina,”  3 vols.  12mo. — A 
brother,  John  Louis  le  Beau,  was  the  editor  of 
an  edition  of  Homer  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

Bkaucathe  de  Peguiulon,  Francis,  bo'-lcair, 
a bishop  of  Metz,  who,  at  the  council  of  Trent, 
pleaded  with  great  eloquence  in  favour  of  refor- 
mation in  the  church.  He  afterwards  resigned 
i his  bishopric,  went  into  retirement,  and  wrote 
his  “ Rerum  Gallicarum  Commentaria,  ab  anno 
1461  ad  annum  1562.”  b.  1514;  d.  1591. 

Beauclerk,  Lord  Aubrey,  bo-clerk,  son  of 
the  first  duke  of  St.  Albans,  was  a brave  and 
gallant  officer,  who,  after  serving  his  country 
with  great  credit  for  several  years,  was  killed  in 
the  attack  on  Bocca-Chica,  where  he  commanded 
the  Prince  Frederick,  in  1740. 

Beaueort,  Cardinal  Henry,  bo'-fort,  bishop 
of  Winchester  and  cardinal  of  St.  Eusebius,  was 
an  illegitimate  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lancaster,  the  father  of  Henry  IV.,  by  Catherine 
Swynford.  He  assumed  the  guardianship  of 
Henry  VI.  in  opposition  to  Humphry,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  was  the  nominal  head  of  the 
council  of  regency  which  took  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment on  the  death  of  Henry  V.  In  1429, 
after  several  years  of  determined  rivalsliip,  the 
cardinal  succeeded  in  destroying  the  power  of 
the  duke,  and  had  the  young  king  crowned.  Not- 
withstanding this  circumstance,  the  hostility 
between  them  continued  until  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  which  took  place  on  the 
28th  of  February,  1447.  The  cardinal  survived 
him  only  six  weeks,  and  died,  according  to  Shak- 
speare’s  delineation,  in  an  agony  of  despair — 

“ Lord  Cardinal,  if  thou  think’st  on  heaven’s 
bliss, 

Hold  up  thy  hand,  make  signal  of  thy  hope. 

He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign.” 

His  last  words  to  those  by  whom  his  deathbed 
was  surrounded  were,  “ 1 pray  you  all  to  pray 
for  me.”  b.  about  1370;  n.  1447. — He  was 
buried  in  the  elegant  chantry  which  bears  his 
name  in  Winchester  Cathedral. 

Beaufort,  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond 
and  Derby,  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
John,  duke  of  Somerset,  and  married  Edmund 
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Tudor,  ear]  of  Richmond,  by  whom  she  had  a 
son,  afterwards  Henry  VII.  Her  first  husband 
dying  in  145(1,  she  married  Sir  Henry  Stafi'ord, 
by  whom  she  had  no  issue ; and  on  his  death 
she  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  Lord  Stanley, 
afterwards  ear]  of  Derby,  n.  1411 ; d.  1509,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  She  dist in- 
guislied  herself  as  an  authoress,  and  founded 
Christ’s  and  St.  John’s  Colleges,  Cambridge. 

Ueaufout,  Francis  de  Vendome,  duke  of, 
the  son  of  Ciesar,  duke  of  Vendflme,  was  im- 
prisoned on  the  charge  of  conspiring  against 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  but  escaping,  began  a civil 
war,  which  soon  ended.  He  was  subsequently 
made  admiral  of  France,  and  in  1665  defeated 
the  Turkish  fleet  near  Tunis,  b.  1616;  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Candia,  1669. 

Beaufokt,  Louis  de,  a learned  writer,  who 
was  chosen  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  is  the  author  of  the  “ History  of 
Germanicus,”  “ Dissertations  upon  the  Uncer- 
tainty of  the  First  Five  Ages  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public,” “ History  of  the  Roman  Republic;  or, 
Plan  of  the  Ancient  Government  of  Rome.” 
d.  at  Maestricht,  1795. 

Beauhaknais,  Eugene  de,  bo-liar-nai,  was 
the  son  of  Josephine,  the  first  wife  of  Napoleon 
I.,  and  of  Vicomte  Alexandre  de  Beauharnais, 
who,  in  his  34th  year,  suilered  on  the  revolution- 
ary scaffold  at  Paris.  Eugene  entered  the  army, 
and  under  the  eye  of  Napoleon  fought  in  the 
campaigns  ol  Italy,  and  also  went  with  him  to 
•Egypt,  where  he  acted  as  his  aide-de-camp.  As 
a matter  of  course,  he  rose  to  rank  with  his 
years,  and  with  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  I., 
and  fought  in  the  Consular  Guards  at  Marengo. 
When  N apoleon  assumed  the  emperorship,  he 
was  created  a prince,  and  in  1805  was  appointed 
viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  lie  was  adopted  by  Napoleon,  and  mar- 
ried to  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Bavaria. 
When,  in  1809,  the  war  between  Austria  and 
France  broke  out,  he  was  actively  engaged, 
being  placed  in  command  of  the  French  and 
Italian  army,  and  displayed  great  knowledge  of 
liis  profession.  Fie  was  with  the  emperor  in 
the  Russian  campaign  of  1812;  and  during  the 
retreat,  after  N apoleon  and  Murat  had  left  the 
army,  he  took  the  chief  command.  At  the 
battle  of  Lutzcn  he  commanded  the  left  of  the 
new  army  which  the  emperor  had  raised.  He 
adhered  to  Napoleon  so  long  as  fortune  lent  a 
ray  of  hope,  but,  on  the  final  ruin  of  his  patron, 
he  retired  with  his  family  to  Bavaria,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life  lived  principally  at 
Munich,  with  the  title  of  Prince  of  Leuchten- 
berg.  b.  at  Paris,  1781 ; n.  at  Munich,  1824. 

Beaulieu,  Sebastian  Pontault  de,  bole-yu(r), 
a French  engineer  and  field-marshal  under 
Louis  XIV.,  and  the  author  of  “Views  and 
Plans  of  the  Sieges  and  Battles  of  Louis  XIV." 
n.  1674. 

Beaulieu,  John  Peter,  Baron  do,  an  Aus- 
trian general,  who  was  actively  engaged  as  an 
artillery  officer  during  the  Seven  Years’  War, 
and  in  1792  commanded  the  Austrians  against 
the  forces  which  the  French  republic  sent  into 
the  Netherlands,  and  gained  several  victories 
over  them.  In  1796  ho  was  commander-in-chief 
in  Italy,  where  his  army  was  routed  in  several 
conflicts  with  General  Bonaparte,  whose  fame 
was  then  beginning  to  dawn.  b.  1725;  d.  1820. 

Beaumarchais,  Peter  Augustin  Caron  de, 
hn-mur'-shai,  a celebrated  French  writer,  was 
the  son  of  a clockmakor  at  Paris,  and  applyiug 
ICO 
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himself  to  the  same  trade,  was  the  inventor  of 
a new  escapement,  which  brought  him  into 
notice  at  the  French  court,  where  he  became  a 
great  favourite  with  the  daughters  of  Louis 
XVI.,  having  great  musical  talent,  and  playing 
exceedingly  well  on  the  flute  and  harp,  which 
latter  instrument  he  much  improved.  He  now 
became  acquainted  with  Duvemey,  the  rich 
farmer-general,  and  at  his  death  was  involved 
in  lawsuits  with  his  heir,  gaining  great  noto- 
riety from  the  wit,  satire,  and  reasoning  which 
distinguished  his  pleadings  and  memorials.  He 
is  best  known  to  the  world,  however,  by  his 
being  the  author  of  several  comedies,  of  which 
“ The  Barber  of  Seville”  and  “ The  .Marriage  of 
Figaro”  are  the  best;  the  latter  meeting  with 
immense  success,  b.  at  Paris,  1732 ; d.  1799. 

Bf.auxiont,  Francis,  bo'-mont,  a distinguished 
dramatist,  of  whose  life  very  little  is  known. 
His  grandfather  was  a master  of  the  Rolls,  and 
his  father,  Francis,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  himself  became  a 
member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  but  from  the 
shortness  of  his  life,  and  the  great  number  of 
his  productions,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he 
devoted  very  little  of  his  time  to  the  study  of 
law.  He  tells  us  himself,  in  an  epistle,  that 
he  was  intimate  with  rare  Ben  Jonson,  whom, 
with  other  wits  of  the  period,  he  would  seem  to 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  the  Mer- 
maid tavern.  Here  he  would,  no  doubt,  also  see 
William  Shakspeare  ; but  how  or  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  his  friend  Fletcher,  who 
was  ten  years  older  than  himself,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  It  is  beautiful,  in  retro- 
spect, to  contemplate  the  friendship  of  these 
two  celebrated  dramatists.  Their  affection  for 
each  other  appears,  in  ever)-  respect,  to  have 
been  of  the  closest  kind ; they  lived  in  the  same 
house,  and,  it  is  affirmed,  held  their  worldly 
goods  in  common;  and  although  their  geniuses 
would  seem  to  have  been  cast  in  different 
moulds,  yet  how  well  and  how  sweetly  do  they 
amalgamate!  “I  have  heard,”  says  Aubrey, 

“ Dr.  John  Erie  (since  bishop  of  Sarum),  who 
knew  them,  say  that  Beaumont’s  main  business 
was  to  correct  the  overflowings  of  Fletcher’s 
wit.”  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  names  of 
Francis  Beaumont  and  John  Fletcher  will,  as 
long  as  the  English  language  shall  last,  be  asso- 
ciated as  tivo  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  our 
dramatic  literature,  n.  in  Leicestershire,  1586 ; 
d.  in  London,  1616,  being  not  quite  thirty. — His 
brother,  Sir  John  Beaumont,  was  also  apoet  of 
some  merit,  being  an  excellent  versifier,  but  de- 
ficient in  vigour  and  invention,  b.  1582;  n. 
1628. 

Beaumont,  Jean  Baptist  Armand  Louis 
Leonce  Elie  de,  bo-mawny,  an  eminent  French 
geologist,  who  has  done  more,  perhaps,  for 
the  advancement  of  the  science  of  geology 
than  any  man  living.  He  succeeded  Arago  "as 
secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1853, 
and,  as  a testimony  to  his  striking  talent,  was 
made  by  Napoleon  III.  a senator,  and  deco- 
rated with  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  He  has  written  many  works  on  mines 
and  mining,  and  geology.  b\  at  Canon,  Cal- 
vados, 1798. 

Beaune,  Florimond  de,  bone,  a French  ma- 
thematician, who  discovered  a method  of  deter- 
mining the  nature  of  curves  by  the  properties 
of  their  triangles,  n.  at  Blois,  1601 ; d.  1652. 

Bkaun e,  J ames  de,  baron  of Samblaiif ay,  was 
superintendent  of  the  finances  undo  Francis  I., 
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:nd  lent  to  the  queen-mother  a sum  of  300,000 
■rowns,  which  had  been  sent  to  Lautrec  to  pay 
tis  tmops,  and  for  want  of  which  the  expedition 
.0  relieve  Milan  failed.  The  queen-mother 
>ribed  his  secretary,  Gcntil,  to  deliver  to  her  the 
■eeeipts  she  had  given,  which  being  the  only 
testimonies  poor  Samblancay  had,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  having  applied  the  money  to  his  own 
use,  and  was  ban  red  in  1527.  The  fraud  was 
ifterwards  discovered,  and  his  secretary,  Gentil, 

ranged.  . , , , . 

Be aueain,  John  de,  bo’-ra , a celebrated  geo- 
rrapher  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  who  con- 
structed a number  of  charts,  and  published  a 
.opographical  and  military  description  of  the ! 
lampaigns  of  Marshal  Luxembourg,  from  1690 
o 1094.  b.  at  Aix-en-Essart,  19965  D-  1772. 

Beaueegaed,  Peter  Gustave  Toussaint,  lo'- 
•e-gar,  a general  in  the  service  of  the  Confede- 
rate States  of  America,  who  defeated  the  F'ede- 
•al  army  at  Bull  Bun  in  1861,  and  defended 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  during  a siege  of 
nany  months’  duration  against  the  Federal 
'orces.  b.  near  New  Orleans,  1318. 

Beauvilliees,  Francis  de,  bo'-vil'-e-ai,  Duke 
if  St.  Aignan,  a member  of  the  French  Academy; 
le  wrote  several  poems,  and  had  the  direction 
■f  the  court  fetes  of  Louis  XIV.  b.  1607 : d. 
1687.  There  are  other  members  of  this  family 
vho  figure  in  French  history. 

Beauvois,  Ambrose  Maria  Francis  Joseph 
i’alisot  de,  bo'-vicaw,  a French  naturalist  and 
raveller,  whose  enterprising  disposition  led  him 
o pursue  bis  investigations  over  a great  portion 
fif  W.  Africa  and  America.  During  his  wander- 
ngs  in  the  latter  country,  he  discovered,  on  the 
ianks  of  the  Ohio,  the  jaws  and  molar  teeth  of 
he  great  mastodon,  and  from  the  west  of  Vir- 
ginia brought  the  tooth  of  a megalonyx.  He 
mblished  various  works  in  connexion  with  his 
ravels  and  pursuits,  b.  at  Arras,  1752;  d.  at 
Paris,  1820. 

Beauzee,  Nicholas,  bo-zai,  a French  writer 
ind  member  of  the  academy,  who  wrote  the  arti- 
•les  on  grammar  in  the  Encyclopedic ; and 
hough  alhed  with  sceptics,  was  himself  a sin- 
cre  Christian.  Beauzee  once  asked  Diderot  how 
hey  came  to  elect  him  a member  of  the  aca- 
lemv,  as  he  was  a Christian  ? “ Because,”  an- 
swered the  other,  “ we  had  not  a grammarian 
imong  us,  and  we  knew  you  to  be  an  honest 
nan.”  He  wrote  a “ Universal  Grammar ; or, 
id  Exposition  of  the  Elements  of  Languages ;” 
m “ l xposition  of  the  Historical  Proofs  of  Re- 
igion,”  and  other  works,  b.  at  Verdun,  1717  ; 
o.  1789. 

Beccadeeei,  Antonio,  baiJc'-kaw-dail'-e,  called 
Antony  of  Palermo,  and  also  Panoemita,  was 
professor  of  belles-lettres  and  rhetoric  at  Pavia, 
where  he,  in  1432,  received  the  poetic  laurel  from 
.he  emperor  Sigismund.  Alfonso,  king  of 
Naples,  created  him  a nobleman,  and  gave  him 
several  honourable  employments.  He  wrote  a 
book  on  the  sayings  and  actions  of  Alfonso, 
king  of  Aragon;  and  a collection  of  his  epistles 
and  other  pieces  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1153. 
b.  at  Palermo  in  1301;  d.  at  Naples,  1471. — 
This  man  is  said  to  have  sold  a farm  in  order  to 
buy  a copy  of  Livy. 

Beccafumi,  Domenico,  bailc-kaw-foo  -me,  ori- 
ginally a shepherd,  became  an  historical  painter, 
and  studied  the  works  of  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo  Buonnrotti.  b.  at  Siena,  1484;  n.  at 
Siena,  15-19. — Ilis  “ Saint  Sebastian  ” is  one  of 
the  finest,  pictures  in  the  Borghesc  palace. 
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Beccaeia,  John  Baptist,  bcii-kaic'-re-a,  a Pied 
montese  philosopher,  who  was  professor  at  Pa- 
lermo and  at  Rome,  whence  he  removed  to 
Turin.  He  was  greatly  respected  by  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  to  whose  sons  he  was  tutor,  and 
made  several  discoveries  in  electricity,  publish- 
ing some  valuable  works  on  that  and. other 
philosophical  subjects,  b.  at  Mondovi,  1716;  n. 
1781. 

Beccaeia,  Cesnre  Bonesana,  Marchese  di,  a 
political  philosopher,  who  wrote  on  monetary 
affairs,  but  whose  most  remarkable  production 
was  a small  work  on  crimes  and  punishments, 
which  met  with  the  most  marvellous  success, 
having  run  through  six  editions  in  Italy  within 
eighteen  months ; and  in  the  course  of  a feu 
years  two  translations  were  made  into  French, 
both  of  which  passed  through  several  editions;  it 
was  likewisetranslated  and  published  in  English, 
German,  Russian,  Swiss,  and  Greek.  It  received 
the  approval  of  several  crowned  heads  of  Europe, 
and  was  incorporated  into  the  laws  of  Russia  by 
Catherine  II.,  and  into  those  of  Austria  by 
Joseph  II.  Beccaria  afterwards  filled  the  chair 
of  political  economy  in  Milan,  and  his  lectures 
were  published  in  the  collection  of  the  Italian 
Economists.  He,  however,  was  persecuted  by 
the  priesthood,  and  it  was  only  the  decided  and 
firm  conduct  of  Count  Firmian  of  Milan  that 
prevented  his  falling  a victim  to  their  malice.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  a society  called 
the  “Caffe,”  which  had  for  its  object  the  publica- 
tion of  essays  on  men  and  manners,  and  the 
elucidation  of  important  questions  in  philoso- 
phy, politics,  and  morals,  b.  at  Milan,  1738; 
where  he  died  in  1794,  of  apoplexy. 

Beceeea,  Gaspard,  bai-ser'-ra,  a celebrated 
Spanish  sculptor,  the  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo. 
His  principal  work  is  a statue  of  the  Virgin, 
executed  by  order  of  Queen  Isabella  de  Valois. 
He  also  painted  well  in  fresco,  n.  at  Baeza, 
1520;  d.  at  Madrid,  1570. 

Bechek,  Johann  Joachim,  bek'-er,  an  eminent 
German  chemist,  who  was  appointed  professor 
of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Mentz.  He 
was  of  a roving  disposition,  residing  for  some 
time  at  Vienna,  and  assisting  in  a variety  of 
manufactures ; then  at  Haarlem,  where  he  in- 
vented a machine  for  throwing  silk.  In  1680 
he  came  to  England,  and  examined  the  mines 
in  Cornwall  and  Scotland,  and  returning  to 
Germany,  he  there  died.  b.  at  Spires,  1625 ; d. 
1682. — His  principal  works  are  “ Physica  Sub- 
terranea,”  “ Institutiones  Chymicae,”  and 
“ Theses  Chymicaj.” 

Bechstein,  Johann  Matthew,  bek'-stine,  a 
celebrated  German  ornithologist,  who,  intended 
for  the  church,  relinquished  theology  for  natural 
history;  and,  in  1785,  was  made  professor  of 
the  Botanic  Institute  of  Salzmann,  at  Schnep- 
senthal.  In  1791  he  proposed  to  the  duke  of 
Gotha  to  create  a forest  school;  but,  not  meet- 
ing with  success,  he  resolved  to  establish  one  at 
his  own  cost,  at  Kemnote,  near  Walterhausen. 
He  afterwards  published  a journal  devoted  to 
forest  science,  called  “Diana;”  and  in  1800 
oll'ercd  his  services  to  thodukeof  Saxc-Meiningcn, 
who  gave  him  the  direction  of  a botanic  aca- 
demy, newly  founded  at  Dreissgaeker.  b.  at 
Walterhausen,  1757;  n.  1832— liechstein’s  whole 
life  was  spent  in  enriching  natural  history  with 
most  important  observations.  He  published 
many  valuable  works,  of  which  may  be  named 
“ German  Natural  History,"  “ Forest  Entomo- 
logy,”  “ Complete  Course  of  Forest  Science,” 
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“Natural  History  of  Gage-birds,”  which  has 
been  translated  into  English,  and  has  passed 
through  several  editions. 

Beck,  John,  baron  de,  bek,  a distinguished 
soldier  in  the  service  of  Spain,  who,  after  begin- 
ning life  as  a shepherd,  a postilion,  and  a pri- 
vate soldier,  rose  rapidly,  till  he  became  a 
general  officer,  was  governor  of  Luxemburg, 
did  eminent  service  in  the  wars  in  the  Low 
Countries  between  1639  and  1648,  and  finally, 
alter  having  nearly  destroyed  the  rear-guard  of 
Prince  Condi’s  army,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
carried  to  Arras,  where  he  died.  He  received  a 
patent  of  nobility  from  the  Spanish  sovereign, 
carried  his  honours  with  great  humility,  never 
forgot  what  had  been  his  origin,  and  was  de- 
servedly reckoned  one  of  the  ablest  soldiers  of 
his  age.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  un- 
known. B.  1648. 

Becket,  Thomas  a,  bek’-et,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  distinguished  in  English  history  by 
the  haughty  demeanour  which  he  displayed  in 
his  quarrels  with  his  sovereign,  King  Henry  II. 
b.  in  London,  1119;  assassinated  before  the 
altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  1179. — It 
was  an  expression  of  momentary  passion  which 
caused  the  death  of  Becket,  for  which  King 
Henry  was  afterwards  obliged,  by  the  Pope,  to 
do  penance  before  his  tomb,  by  having  his  royal 
back  scourged  by  the  monks,  and  passing  one 
whole  day  and  night  fasting  upon  the  bare 
stones.  Two  years  after  his  death,  Becket  was 
canonized  : and  his  pretended  miracles  were  so 
numerous  that  his  shrine  became  the  richest  in 
Europe. 

Becket,  Isaac,  an  early  English  engraver  in 
me  zzotinto,  in  which  branch  of  art  he  attained 
some  eminence.  He  was  originally  apprenticed 
to  a calieo  printer,  but  afterwards  devoted  him- 
self' to  engraving.  He  worked  in  connexion 
with  one  Lutterell,who  had  stood  his  friend  in 
one  or  two  matters  of  difficulty  into  which 
Becket  fell,  and  with  whom  he  contracted  an 
intimate  friendship.  Becket’s  early  years  were 
beset  with  troubles,  chiefly  arising  from  an  in- 
veterate inclination  to  intrigue  which  charac- 
terized him;  but  having  at  length  married  a 
wealthy  lady,  he  settled  quietly  to  the  practice 
of  his  art.  b.  in  Kent,  1653;  b.  about  1715. 

Beckford,  William,  bek'-ford,  the  only  le- 
gitimate son  of  Alderman  Beckford,  who  had 
the  honour  of  beinor  twice  lord  mayor  of  London . 
He  is  known  by  his  great  wealth,  which  en- 
abled him  to  erect  the  magnificent  structure 
called  Fonthill;  and  by  his  being  the  author  of 
“ Vathek,”  and  several  other  works.  This  work 
is  an  Arabian  tale,  which  was  composed  at  one 
sitting.  “ It  took  me,"  said  he,  “ three  days 
and  two  nights  of  hard  labour.  I never  took  off 
my  clothes  the  whole  time.”  It  is  a work  of 
great  genius,  and,  according  to  Byron,  for  cor- 
rectness  of  costume,  beauty  of  description,  and 
power  ot  imagination,  the  most  sublime  of  all 
European  imitations  of  Eastern  tales,  n.  1770; 
d.  near  Bath,  1844. 

Beckinguam,  Charles,  bek'-ing-7uim,  an  Eng- 
lish dramatic  author,  who  wrote  two  plays  of 
merit,  viz.,  “ Henry  1 V.  of  France,”  and  “ Seipio 
Africanus."  He  also  wrote  some  poems,  b.  in 
London,  1699;  d.  1730. 

Beckingtow,  Thomas,  bek'-ing-ton,  an  English 
prelate  of  the  15th  century.  He  was  tutor  to 
Henry  VI.,  who  made  him  secretary  of  State, 
keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  Bcckington  was  a great  improver 
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of  his  cathedral,  but  a still  greater  pluralist  as 
he  held  many  benefices.  He  was  dean  of  the 
Court  of  Arches,  and  one  of  the  prosecutors  of 
the  Wickliffites.  There  is  a book  by  him,  still 
in  MS.,  in  defence  of  the  right  of  the  English 
kings  to  the  French  crown,  b.  towards  the 
close  of  the  14th  century ; d.  January,  1465. 

Beckmann,  John,  bek'-man,  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  the  university  of  Gottingen,  known 
to  the  world  by  his  remarkable  work  entitled 
“ Contributions  to  the  History  of  Inventions.” 
This  work  has,  in  several  different  editions, 
appeared  in  England  in  a translated  form.  b.  at 
Hoya,  Hanover,  1739;  D.  at  Gottingen,  1811. 

Beckwith,  Sir  George,  bek'-with,  second  son 
of  Major  John  Beckwith,  was  bom  in  1753, 
entered  the  army  in  1771,  and  after  serving  with 
distinction  in  North  America,  both  in  a military 
and  diplomatic  capacity,  was,  in  1797,  made 
governor  of  Bermuda;  in  1804  of  St.  Vincent; 
m 1805,  of  Barbadoes,  with  the  command  of  ail 
the  British  troops  in  Soutli  America.  In  this 
latter  capacity,  in  1809,  he  captured  Martinique 
from  the  French,  and  took  the  first  eagle  ever  lost 
by  France.  For  these  services,  he  was  made 
K.B.,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  also  took  Guadaloupe  shortly 
afterwards;  and  such  had  been  the  excellence 
of  his  government,  that,  on  quitting  Barbadoes 
in  1814,  on  account  of  ill-health,  a service  of 
plate  was  offered  him,  which  he  declined,  and 
a speaker  at  a farewell  dinner  declared  his  the 
most  “ unsullied  administration  our  annals  can 
boast.”  The  local  legislature  sent  him  £2500 
worth  of  plate  after  his  departure,  notwith- 
standing his  own  objections.  After  his  return 
to  England,  Beckwith  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  troops  in  Ireland,  which  office 
he  held  from  1816  to  1820,  during  which  time 
not  a single  outrage  occurred — a rare  state  of 
things  at  that  time.  His  health  broke  down 
under  his  long  and  arduous  services  in  different 
climates,  and  he  died  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1823,  leaving  a reputation  for  talents,  zeal,  and 
integrity  seldom  equalled. 

Becqueree,  Antoine  Caesar,  bek'-ai-rel,  a dis- 
tinguished French  physicist,  to  whom  wc  are 
indebted  for  several  discoveries  in  electro- 
chemistry, especially  the  method  of  electric 
coloration  on  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  now 
generally  adopted  in  the  arts.  b.  at  Chatillon- 
sur-Loing,  1788. 

Beda,  or  Bede,  beed,  the  Venerable,  an 
ancient  English  writer,  whose  fame  for  learn- 
ing was  so  great,  that  Pope  Sergius  wrote  to 
his  abbot  to  send  him  to  Pome ; but  Bede  de- 
clined the  honour.  He  devoted  the  whole 
of  his  life  to  writing  his  “Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory ” and  other  works,  and  to  instructing 
the  young  monks,  b.  at  Wearmouth,  Durham, 
672;  d.  735. — An  English  council  directed  his 
works  to  be  publicly  read  in  churches. 

Beda,  Noel,  bni-da,  a turbulent  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  Paris,  who  opposed  the  study  of  lan- 
guages in  the  university  of  Paris  on  the  ground' 
that  they  tended  to  introduce  heresies;  attacked, 
calumniated,  and  mutilated  and  falsified  the 
works  of  Erasmus,  who,  in  replying  to  Beda, 
accused  him  of  publishing  181  lies,  310  calum- 
nies, and  47  blasphemies — charges  to  which  he 
only  replied  by  further  falsification  and  abuse. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  getting  the  works  of 
Erasmus  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne.  Beda 
took  an  active  part  in  opposition  to  the  divorce 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  made  a violent  attempt  to 
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crveit  the  decision  of  the  Sorbonne  on  the 
i ucstion  by  tearing  the  record  of  the  votes  from 
' be  hand  of  the  beadle,  and  substituting  another 
st  of  his  own.  He  was  twice  banished  for  his 
- nutinous  and  turbulent  conduct,  and  on  being 
ecalled,  and  still  continuing  incorrigible, 
te  was  compelled  to  make  a public  apology  for 
s landering  the  king,  Francis  I.,  and  for  other 
►lienees,  and  was  GxilGd  to  t"he  Abbey  of  Mount 
■ St.  Michael,  where  he  died  in  1537.  His  writings 
, ire  barbarous,  abusive,  coarse,  and  devoid  ot 
•ritical  skill  and  taste ; and  but  for  the  influence 
us" violent  and  domineerinsr  conduct  gave  him, 
ie  would  never  have  attained  to  any  pro- 
ninence,  or  have  merited  notice  by  posterity. 
Beddoes,  Thomas,  bed1 -does,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish physician,  chemist,  anatomist,  geologist, 

. botanist,  controversialist,  and  even  poet,  was 
1 lorn  at  Shiffnall,  Shropshire,  April  13,  1760, 

I icingdescended  of  an  ancient  Welsh  family.  He 
i.  vas  the  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Darwin,  and  was 
i jithertlie  correspondent  or  the  personal  friend 
; >f  all  the  eminent  scientific  men  of  his  time. 

! His  writings  are  numerous,  principally  on 
f meumatic  chemistry,  which,  amid  his  multi- 
! arious  pursuits,  was  his  favourite  theme.  He 
I reld  the  chemical  lectureship  at  Oxford,  and  is 
. jaid  to  have  so  successfully  imitated  Dr.  Dar- 
v .vin’s  style  in  the  poem  on  the  “ Economy  of 

V Vegetation,”  as  to  have  imposed  some  poetry  of 
I lis  own  on  a company  of  connoisseurs  as  that 

>f  Darwin,  and  subsequently  avowed  the  manu- 
e.  script  lines  as  his,  to  the  confusion  of  the  critics. 
Da.  at  Clifton,  Nov.  24,  1808.  Sir  Humphry 
i Davy  says  he  was  “ a very  remarkable  man, 
i nore  admirably  fitted  to  promote  inquiry  than  to 
t jonduct  it ; he  had  talents  which  would  have 
f'xalted  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  philosophical 
( eminence,  if  they  had  been  applied  with  dis- 
cretion.” 

Bedford,  John,  duke  of,  bed'-ford,  was  the 
t:  third  son  of  Henry  IV.  of  England,  and  one  of 
tt  ;he  greatest  commanders  ever  opposed  to  the 
1 French.  By  the  will  of  Henry  V.  he  became 
r regent  of  France,  and  well  sustained  the  glory 

0 of  his  country  in  the  whole  of  the  struggle 
-which  raged  in  that  kingdom  throughout  his 

career.  He  laid  siege  to  Orleans,  which,  on 
account  of  the  supernatural  awe  which  his 
: troops  entertained  for  Joan  of  Arc,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  raise;  but  was  subsequently  one  of 
the  principal  instruments  in  bringing  that  ex- 
traordinary maid  to  the  stake,  b.  1390;  d.  at 
Eouen,  1435. 

Bedford,  Arthur,  an  English  divine,  who 
wrote  several  works,  the  principal  of  which  are 

Y against  stage  plays  and  vocal  music,  espe- 
> cially  condemning  the  immoral  character  of 
a many  of  the  dramatic  productions  of  his  day. 

b.1663;  d.  1745.  His  other  works  are  chiefly 

1 on  controverted  points  of  divinity. 

Bedloe,  William,  Captain,  bed'-lo,  an  infa- 
mous informer,  who  gave  evidence  respecting 
1 the  murder  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  and 
for  his  perjury  received  a reward  of  £500. 
d.  16s0. 

Bedwelb,  William,  beet -well,  a distinguished 
! divine  and  topographical  writer,  who  was  en- 
l gaged  on  the  revised  translaiion  of  the  Scrip- 
1 tures,  published  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  He 
was  vicar  of  Tottenham,  in  the  church  of  which 
place  he  was  buried;  and  the  epitaph  on  his 
tomb,  which  still  remains,  says  he  was  “ one  of 
King  James’  translators  of  the  Bible,  and  for 
the  eastern  tongues  was  as  learned  a man  as 
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most  who  lived  in  these  modern  times.”  b.  1562; 
d.  1632. 

Beecher,  Lyman,  D.D.,  be'-cher,  studied  di- 
vinity under  President  Dwight,  in  Vale  College, 

U nited  States,  and  in  1793  was  chosen  pastor  ofa 
church  at  East  Hampton.  He  subsequently 
became  pastor  of  a church  in  Boston,  and 
took  an  active  part,  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  and  others,  in  a controversy  which 
occurred  among  members  of  a number  of  the 
churches  of  New  England  in  1826.  In  1832  he 
became  president  of  the  Lane  Theological  Semi- 
nm-v  nt  Cmcinmti ; but  since  1843  be  has  resided 
principally  at  Boston,  b.  at  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, 1775.  d.  1863. — He  wrote  many  theo- 
logical works,  sermons,  and  treatises  on  tem- 
perance, and  was  father  of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe . 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  son  of  the  above, 
studied  theology  under  his  father,  at  Lane  Se- 
minary, and  in  1847  became  pastor  of  the  Ply- 
mouth church,  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  As  a 
preacher,  he  is  said  to  have  the  largest  uniform 
congregation  in  the  United  States,  b.  at  Lich- 
field, Connecticut,  1813. — He  is  the  author  of 
several  works,  which  have  for  their  object  the 
promotion  of  the  religious  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, and  a novel  called  “Norwood.” 

Beecher,  Harriet.  (See  Stowe.) 

Beechey,  Sir  William,  R.A.,  be'-che,  a cele- 
brated English  portrait  painter,  who,  although 
originally  articled  to  a conveyancer,  pursued 
his  art  with  such  ardour  that  he  became  por- 
trait painter  to  the  queen  of  George  III.  He 
painted  the  portraits  of  most  of  the  celebrated 
characters  of  his  time,  became  a Royal  Acade- 
mician, and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
b.  at  Burford,  in  Oxfordshire,  1753;  d.  at  Hamp- 
stead, 1839. 

BEECHEY,FredericWilliam,sor'  of  the  above, 
early  entered  the  navy,  and  in  1818  accompanied 
Franklin  as  a lieutenant  in  his  voyage  in  search 
of  the  north-west  passage.  Being  possessed  of 
considerable  artistic  talent,  he  made  drawings 
of  many  of  the  natural  objects  which  came 
under  his  observation  in  this  expedition,  and 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  a parliamentary 
grant  of  £200.  I n 1843  he  published  a narrative 
of  the  voyage.  In  the  following  year  he  accom- 
panied Sir  Edward  Parry  to  the  Polar  seas,  and 
in  1821  was  commissioned,  with  his  brother,  to 
examine  the  coasts  of  N.  Africa  to  the  east  of 
Tripoli.  On  his  return  from  this  service  he 
received  the  command  of  the  Blossom,  with 
orders  to  penetrate  the  Polar  Sea  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Behring’s  Strait,  while  Franklin  was 
to  make  the  attempt  overland  by  North  America. 
This  expedition  occupied  two  years  and  a half. 
In  1827  he  received  the  rank  of  post-captain, 
and  being  afterwards  unemployed  for  some 
time,  devoted  himself  to  writing  accounts  of  the 
various  expeditions  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged. Between  1829  and  1 839  he  was  employed 
in  surveying  the  coasts  of  S.  America  and  Ire- 
land, and  in  1854  was  created  rear-admiral  of 
the  blue.  b.  in  London,  1796;  d.  1856. 

Beek,  David,  boke,  a Dutch  artist,  and  a pupil 
of  Vtuidyck,  was  much  esteemed  by  Charles  I. 
of  England,  and  subsequently  was  appointed 
portrait  painter  to  Queen  Christina,  of  Sweden, 
who  commissioned  him  to  paint  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  for  her  gallery,  b.  at  Delft,  1621 ; 
d at  the  Hague,  1656. 

Beer,  Michael,  beer,  brother  of  Meyerbeer, 
the  composer,  a German  dramatic  author,  was 
born  at  Berlin  in  1809,  and  wrote  a variety  of 
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plays,  which  much  resemble  Schiller  in  style, 
but  are  too  rhetorical  and  subjective.  His  plays 
were  not  very  successful  in  representation, 
though  his  language  is  pure  and  elevated,  and 
much  reflection  is  displayed  in  the  management 
of  his  plots.  The  titles  of  the  tragedies  are, 
“The  Brides  of  Aragon  “ Clytemnestra ; ” 

“ The  P'aria and  “ Struensee.”  l he  two  last 
are  the  best  known,  d.  1833,  at  Munich. 

Beethoven,  Ludwig  von,  baii'-ho-vm,  a cele- 
brated musical  composer,  and  the  pupil  of  lla.ydn. 
In  his  thirteenth  year  he  was  capable  of  playing 
extemporaneous  fantasias,  which  were  the  ad- 
miration of  the  most  accomplished  musicians  of 
his  time.  About  1791  he  composed  his  opera  of 
“ Leonore,”  better  known  in  England  by  the 
name  of  “ Fidelio,”  which,  however,  had  not 
much  success.  He  continued,  however,  to  com- 
pose in  every  style  of  music,  bequeathing  to 
posterity  a noble  monument  of  his  industry  and 
genius  in  his  many  brilliant  compositions,  n.  at 
Bonn,  177o ; d.  at  Vienna.  1827. — In  1845  a sta- 
tue was  erected  to  his  memory  in  his  native 
town,  and  inaugurated  in  the  presence  of  the 
queen  of  England. 

Begarelli,  Antony,  bai'-gaw-rai'-le,  an  emi- 
nent modeller  in  clay,  was  born  at  Modena 
about  1498,  and  died  1565,  after  having  tilled  the 
churches  of  his  native  town  with  statues,  groups, 
&c.,  besides  many  which  he  executed  for  Parma, 
Mantua,  and  other  towns.  Michael  Angelo  said 
of  Begarelli’s  works,  “If  this  clay  were  only 
to  become  marble,  woe  betide  the  ancient  sta- 
tues”— high  praise  when  coming  from  such  a 
man. 

Begeyn,  Abraham,  be' -give,  a Dutch  painter, 
who  executed  some  fine'landscapes  for  the  royal 
palaces,  and  several  good  pictures,  which  are  at 
the  Hague.  Lived  between  1630  and  1700. 

Begon,  Michael,  bai-gaicnq,  a magistrate  of 
the  French  West  India  Islands,  who  collected  a 
noble  library,  and  a cabinet  of  antiquities  and 
curiosities.  He  also  caused  to  be  engraved  por- 
traits of  the  illustrious  men  of  the  17th  century, 
and  collect  d memoirs  of  their  lives,  b.  at 
Blois,  1633;  d.  at  Rochefort,  1710.  In  his  ho- 
nour the  order  of  plants  Begonia  was  so  named. 

Behkm,  Martin,  be-hem,  a German  veosTanher 
and  navigator,  who  accompanied  Diego  Cam, 
a celebrated  Portuguese  navigator,  in  his  voy- 
age of  discovery  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
in  the  year  1184.  John  II.  of  Portugal  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He 
made  a curious  globe,  which  is  still  in  exist- 
ence at  Nuremberg,  and  several  maps  and  charts. 
B.  at  Nuremberg,  1136;  d.  at  Lisbon,  1506. 

Behn,  Aphra,  ben,  an  English  authoress,  who 
at  Surinam  became  acquainted  with  Prince 
(Jroonoko,  whose  story  she  afterwards  pub- 
lished. In  1666  she  was  at  Antwerp,  where,  it 
is  said,  she  was  employed  as  a spy  by  the  bng- 
lish  government,  and  discovered  the  lesign  of 
the  Butch  to  ascend  the  Thames  and  burn  the 
English  fleet.  This  intelligence  she  communi- 
cated to  the  English  court;  but  it  was  treated 
with  contempt.  She  subsequently  returned  to 
London,  and  devoted  herself  to  pleasure  and 
the  muses,  writing  several  plays,  histories,  and 
novels,  which  evince  a lively  but  licentious 
imagination,  b.  at  Canterbury ; d.  in  London, 
1689. 

Behring,  Vitus,  beer'-ing,  a Dane,  who,  en- 
tering the  naval  service  of  llussia,  was  subse- 
quently, by  the  empress  Catharine,  promoted  to 
the  command  of  various  expeditious  litted  out 
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for  the  purposes  of  geographical  discovery. 
Behring  Stiai  derives  its  name  from  him, 
although  it  is  believed  that  he  never  reached  it; 
and  he  was  the  founder  of  a settlement  at  Pe- 
tropaulovski.  Shipwrecked  on  Behring  Island, 
where  he  died,  1741. 

Beich,  Joachim  Francis,  bike,  a German 
painter  and  engraver,  who  excelled  in  paini  ng 
landscapes  and  battles,  b.  at  Kavensburg,  1666 ; 
n.  at  Munich,  1743. 

Bkinaschi,  or  Benaschi,  John  Baptiste, 
bai-naws'-ke,  an  historical  painter,  was  a native 
of  Piedmont,  whose  principal  works  are  cupolas, 
ceilings,  &c. ; and  are  to  be  seen  in  the  churches 
of  Naples,  b.  at  Turin,  1636;  n.  about  1690.— 
He  was  so  little  able  to  bear  criticism,  that  he 
would  assault,  sword  in  hand,  those  who  disco- 
vered faults  in  his  works. 

Beithar,  or  Aben  Beithar,  Abdallali-ben- 
Ahmed,  bi'-tliar,  an  African  botanist  and  phy- 
sician, who  wrote  a work  treating  of  all  sub- 
stances, animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  used  in 
pharmacy,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  best 
treatise  of  the  time  on  medicine  and  botany. 
b.  in  Africa,  about  1390;  d.  at  Cairo,  1243. 

Bekkek,  Balthasar,  bek'-er,  a Dutch  divine, 
who  published  a book  entitled  “ The  World  Be- 
witched;” in  which  he  opposed  the  popular 
superstitions  respecting  witchcraft, incantations, 
&c. ; and  which  was  a great  thing  to  attempt  in 
those  days.  This  work  has  been  translated  into 
French,  English,  and  Italian,  b.  in  Friesland, 
1634;  D.  1698. 

Bel.  Matthias,  bel,  an  Hungarian  d’vine,  the 
author  of  “ Apparatus  ad  Historiam  Hungariae,” 
and  “Notitia  Hungariae  novae  Historieo-geo- 
graphia,”  for  which  Charles  VI.  made  him  impe- 
rial historiographer,  b.  at  Orsova,  1684;  n.  1749. 
— His  son  Charles  Andrew  was  librarian  and 
professor  of  philosophy  and  poetry  to  the  Leip- 
sic  university. 

Belchee,  Sir  Edward,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  and 
F.G.S.,  bel'-cher,  hydrographer,  and  one  of  the 
most  scientific  naval  officers  of  the  day,  was  born 
in  1799.  After  serving  several  years  in  the  navy, 
which  he  entered  as  a first-class  volunteer  in  1812, 
Mr.  Belcher  was,  in  1825,  appointed  assistant- 
surveyor  to  Captain  Beechey,  in  his  voyage  to 
Behring’s  Straits.  He  was  promoted  to  tne  rank 
of  commander  in  1829;  and  from  November, 
1836,  to  August,  1842,  was  employed  in  the 
Sulphur  suiveying  vessel,  and  made  a voyage 
round  the  world,  of  which  he  has  published  a 
“ Narrative;”  in  1841  he  explored  and  sounded 
the  various  inlets  to  the  Canton  river,  and 
contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  the 
war  in  China  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough.  In 
1813  he  was  knighted;  and  in  1852  to  1854 
was  in  command  of  a searching  expedition  for 
Sir  John  Franklin.  He  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don his  ships,  for  which  he  was  tried  by  a court- 
martial,  but  acquitted. 

Belesis,  bel-e-sis,  a Chaldean,  who  raised 
Arsaces  to  the  throne  of  Med;a,  for  which  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  government  of  Babylon, 
820  b.c.  When  Sardanapalus,  with  his  gold 
and  silver,  was  burnt  in  his  palace,  Belesis  was 
permitted  to  take  away  the  ashes,  and  extracted 
immense  treasures.  Lived  in  theOth  century  b.c. 

Belgrado,  James,  bail-qraw'-do,  an  Italian 
Jesuit,  who  was  an  eminent  mathematician, 
antiquary,  and  poet.  b.  at  Udine,  1704;  d. 
17S9. — His  works  are  principally  in  Latin,  and 
in  his  eighty-first  year  lie  published  a book 
filled  with  new  views  on  Egyptian  architecture. 
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Belidor,  Bernard  Forest  de,  bel'-e-dor,  a 
i ontinental  engineer,  professor  of  the  French 
f .ehool  of  artihery  at  La  Fere,  well  known  by 
I lis  “Dictionnaire  Portatif  de  l’lngdnieur,”  and 
t tis  "Course  of  Mathematics,  Hydraulics,  and 
,i  Architecture,”  for  engineering  and  artillery 
'fficers.  This  work  rapidly  passed  through 
, nany  editions,  and  Belidor’s  fame  brought 
.round  him  military  men  of  all  countries  and 
ligli  rank  to  gain  instruction,  b.  in  Catalonia, 
(>93;  d.  at  Paris,  1701. — He  made  numerous 
•xperiments  on,  and  entered  deeply  into,  the 
lowers  of  gunpowder;  and  discovered  that  it 
ras  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  greater  the 
harge  the  further  the  bullet  would  be  carried ; 
nd  he  proved  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  pow- 
. er  used  at  that  time  was  wasted. 

Belixg,  Richard,  be' -ling,  an  Irish  writer, 
Oho  was  concerned  in  the  rebellion  of  le41,  and 
•as  appointed  ambassador  from  the  council  of 
\ Kilkenny  to  the  pope  in  1645.  On  his  return, 
3 went  over  to  the  marquis  of  Orrnon  d,  through 
1 'hose  intercession  at  the  Restoration  he  reco- 
eredhis  estates,  b.  at  Belingstown,  Dublin, 
613;  d.  Dublin,  1677. 

Belisarius,  bel-i-sai'-re-us,  a Roman  general 
i i the  emperor  Justinian’s  reign,  who  ended  the 
i ar  in  which  that  prince  was  engaged  with  the 
ersians.  In  533  he  took  Carthage,  and  made 
prisoner  GAimer,  king  of  the  Vandals.  He  was 
ext  sent  against  the  Goths,  in  Italy ; and  ar- 
ving  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  he  took  Catania, 
yraeuse,  Palermo,  and  other  places.  He  then  pro- 
55  :eded  to  Naples,  which  he  captured,  and  then 
larehed  to  Rome.  After  this  he  conquered 
itiges,  king  of  the  Goths,  and  sent  him  to 

0 onstantinople,  at  the  same  time  refusing  the 
r -own,  which  was  offered  him.  For  these  great 
suploits  he  was  appointed  sole  consul  in  535, 

1 id  was  regarded  as  the  saviour  of  the  empire  ; 
edalsare  still  extant  which  bear  this  inserip- 
on,  Belisarius  gloria  Jio manor um.  He  was 
on  obliged  to  go  into  the  East  against  Chos- 
es  I.,  king  of  Persia;  and,  having  succeeded, 

? 3 returned  to  Italy,  whence  he  expelled  the 
uns  in  558.  In  563  Belisarius  was  accused  of 
r irticipatmg  in  a conspiracy  against  the  empe- 
>r,  who  imprisoned  him,  and  confiscated  his 
; tates,  to  which,  however,  he  was  shortly  re- 
ored.  The  tradition  that  he  was  deprived  of 
- s eyes  is  not  authentic,  e.  at  Germania,  in 
iyria,  about  505 ; d.  565. — Belisarius  married, 

' 17,  Antonina,  an  actress  of  abandoned  charac- 
r,  who  exercised  great  influence  over  him,  and 
: nibtless  was  the  cause  of  the  worst  passages  of 
s life. 

Bell,  Dr.  Andrew,  bel , a clergyman  of  the 
hurch  of  England,  who  introduced  the  Madras 
stem  of  education,  was  born  at  St.  Andrews, 

1 -•otland,  in  1753.  In  1789  he  was  chaplain  of 
St.  George,  and  minister  of  St.  Mary’s, 

• Madras,  and  there,  in  superintending  the 
llitarv  Orphan  School,  he  adopted  those  ar- 
! mgements,  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  the 
itivc  schools,  which  were  afterwards  intro- 
iced  into  England,  and  have  since  become 
; »y  generally  adopted,  especially  in  the  National 
| Tools.  The  system  consists  of  forming  the 
nool  into  classes,  and  appointing  the  more 
tvaneed  scholars  to  teach  the  younger;  and 
m result  is  that  each  pupil  has  a tutor,  and 
icn  tutor  a pupil — and  the  merit  claimed  for 
m system  is,  that  both  the  class  of  tutors  and 
pnpns  learn  faster  than  they  would  under 
.her  Bystems.  Joseph  Lancaster  is  often  said 
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to  be  the  introducer  of  this  system  into  Eng- 
land: but  the  merit  is,  we  believe,  due  to  Dr. 
Bell.  He  was  rewarded  for  his  exertions  by  a 
prebend’s  stall  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the 
mastership  of  Tier  burn  Hospital,  Durham.  He 
amassed  a large  fortune,  £120,000  of  which  he  left 
for  the  establishment  of  schools  to  be  taught 
upon  theMadras  system, and  for  other  charitable 
purposes.  He  died  at  Cheltenham,  June  27, 
1832;  his  remains  being  brought  to  London, 
and  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  all  the 
marks  of  distinction  which  his  worth  so  well 
merited. 

Bell,  George  Joseph,  a Scottish  advocate  and 
writer  on  law  and  jurisprudence,  was  born  near 
Edinburgh,  March  26,  1770.  Among  other 
works,  he  published,  in  an  enlarged  form,  one 
entitled  “ Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Scot- 
land, and  on  the  Principles  of  Mercantile  Juris- 
prudence, considered  in  relation  to  Bankruptcy, 
Competitions  of  Creditors,  and  Imprisonment 
for  Debt,”  which  was  long  a standard  work  on 
Scottish  law,  being  held  next  in  estimation  to 
Erskine's  “ Institutes,”  and  is  even  now,  al- 
though the  alterations  in  the  law  of  bankruptcy 
in  that  country  has  made  much  of  it  obsolete, 
still  considered  an  authority  on  all  points  of  the 
old  law  not  now  repealed,  d.  23rd  Sept.  1843. 

Bell,  Henry,  bel,  was  the  first  person  who  ap- 
plied steam  successfully  to  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation in  Europe.  In  1812  he  launched  a small 
steam-vessel,  which  he  called  the  Comet,  on  the 
river  Clyde,  to  be  propelled  with  a steam-engine 
of  his  own  construction ; and  so  successful  was 
his  experiment,  that  it  encouraged  others  of 
greater  means  to  undertake  similar  enterprises. 
b.  in  Linlithgowshire,  Scotland,  1767 ; d.  at 
Helensburgh,  on  the  Clyde,  1830. 

Bell,  Sir  Charles,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished anatomists  of  modern  times,  and  the 
discoverer  of  the  arrangement  and  operation  of 
the  nervous  system,  which  places  him  on  an 
equality  with  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  b.  at  Edinburgh,  1774; 
d.  at  Hallow  Park,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Holland,  on 
his  way  to  London,  1842. 

Bell,  John,  an  eminent  modern  sculptor,  who 
has  executed  many  beautiful  and  graceful 
figures ; among  which  may  be  noticed  his  “ Una 
and  the  Lion,”  his  “ Babes  in  the  Wood,”  his 
“ Dorothea,”  and  his  “ Child’s  own  Attitude,” 
which  is  now  the  property  of  the  queen.  He 
has  also  sculptured  some  of  the  historical 
statues  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament;  such 
as  Falkland,  Shakspeare,  and  some  others,  b.  in 
Norfolk,  1812. 

Bell,  Thomas,  an  eminent  naturalist,  who, 
conjointly  with  Kirby  and  McLeay,  originated 
the  Zoological  Club  of  the  Linnoean  Society,  b. 
at  Poole,  1792. 

Bellarmin,  Robert,  bel'-ar-meen,  a Roman 
cardinal,  who,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  joined 
the  society  of  Jesuits,  in  1599  he  was  made 
a cardinal,  and  in  1601  archbishop  of  Capua. 
b.  in  Tuscany,  1542;  n.  at  Rome,  1621.— His 
writings  are  numerous,  but  chiefly  polemical, 
and  have  acquired  a great  reputation.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  virtuous  members  of  the  con- 
clave, and  was  accustomed  to  say  that  “ one 
ounce  of  peace  was  worth  a pound  of  victory.” 
Ilis  works  were  published  at  Cologne  in  seven 
volumes  folio,  in  1617. 

Bella,  Stefano  Della,  bail-cno,  a distinguished 
Italian  etcher  in  copper,  was  originally  appren- 
ticed to  a goldsmith  of  Florence,  but  afterwards 
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devoted  himself  to  the  arts,  and  selected  etching 
ns  his  special  walk.  lie  was  patronized  by  the 
Medici  family,  who  sent  him  to  Rome  to  pursue 
liis  studies,  and  there  he  laid  the  foundation  ot 
his  future  fame  by  several  views  of  that  city, 
etched  in  a very  superior  manner.  He  afterwards 
accompanied  the  Florentine  embassy  to  Paris, 
where  he  acquired  great  fame  by  his  works. 
He  subsequently  returned  to  Florence,  and  wan 
appointed  drawing-master  to  Prince  Cosmo, 
afterwards  Cosmo  III.,  which  office  he  held 
till  his  death,  in  1664.  n.  at  Florence,  1610. 

Bellegarde,  Gabriel  du  Pac,  bail'-u-gard,  a 
learned  French  critic  and  historian,  who  was  a 
canon  at  Lyons,  but  subsequently  joined  the 
Port  Royal  party,  and  retired  to  the  seminary 
of  Rhynswik,  near  Utrecht,  where  he  occupied 
himself  with  studies  and  compositions,  chiefly 
connected  with  ecclesiastical  history.  His  great 
work  is  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Arnauld,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Port  Royal  School,  whi  li 
was  published  at  Lausanne,  in  1782,  in  45  vols., 
having  occupied  four  years  in  printing.  Belle- 
garde  intended  to  have  executed  a similar  work 
for  Nicole,  the  colleague  and  friend  of  Arnauld, 
but  he  died  in  1789.  n.  1717. 

Bellay,  Joachim  du,  bel'-ai,  a French  poet, 
surnamed  “The  French < )vid,”  was  celebrated  for 
his  odes,  both  in  French  and  Latin,  b.  at 
Lite,  near  Angers,  1524;  d.  at  Paris,  1560.— 
Forty-seven  sonnets  of  his  on  the  “Antiquities 
of  Rome  ” were,  in  1611,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish verse.  , , .. 

Belle,  Alexis  Simon,  bel,  a French  portrait- 
painter,  who  was  a disciple  of  Francis  de  Troy. 
B.  1674;  D.  1734. 

Bellead,  bail'-lo,  a French  poet,  one  of  the 
seven  poets  known  as  “ La  Pleiade  Fian^aise, 
end  whose  pastorals  are  held  in  great  esteem,  b. 
at  Nogent  le  Rotrou,  1528;  d.  at  Paris,  1577. 

Bellenden,  Dr.  John.  ( See  Ballenden.) 

Bellenden,  William,  bel'-en-den,  a native  of 
Scotland,  and  an  eminent  scholar,  especially  in 
Ciceronic  literature,  having  composed  several 
works  on  the  life  and  orations  of  the  great  Roman 
orator.  Three  of  Iris  works  were  reprinted  in  Lon- 
don in  1787,  by  Dr.  Parr,  who  accompanied  them 
with  a preface, 'in  which  he  held  up  Burke,  Fox, 
and  Lord  North  as  the  three  great  luminaries  of 
British  politics  and  oratory— an  idea  derived 
from  an  essay  by  Bellenden,  in  which  Cicero, 
Seneca,  and  Pliny  were  so  distinguished  among 
the  ancients.  Lived  in  the  17th  century. 

Bellin,  Jacques  Nicholas,  bel' -Id,  a t renen 
marine  geographer,  who  was  a member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  published  the 
“ Hydrographie  Framjaise,"  containing  maps  of 
all  the  seaboard  in  the  world  then  known, 
and  several  other  valuable  geographical  works. 
b.  at  Paris,  1703;  d.  at  Versailles,  1772  f 

Bellini,  or  Bellin,  Gentile,  baxUe-ne,  a 
Venetian  artist,  who  was  employed  by  the 
republic  in  painting  pictures  tor  the  council- 
hall  It  is  said  that,  while  at  Constantinople, 
Tip  was  encaged  by  Mahomet  II.  to  paint  the 
Beheading  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  sultan, 
who  was  a connoisseur,  pronounced  the  work 
inaccurate,  and  ordered  a slave  to  be  beheaded 
in  his  presence,  to  prove  that  the  skin  of  the 
Uantist’s  neck  was  faultily  portrayed.  1 Ins  sight 
„ ffiSkcd  £e  painter,  that  ho  took  the  oarl.Mt 
opportunity  to  return  to  Ins  own  countiy.  b. 

14Brlltn q0 John,  brother  of  the  above  who 
along  with  him,  is  generally  held  to  be  tbe 
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founder  of  tbe  Venetian  school  of  painting 
which  afterwards  produced  Giorgione  and 
Titian,  b.  1426;  d.  1516.— In  1819,  at  Lebrun's 
sale,  a half-length  figure  of  the  “ Virgin  holding 
the  Infant  Jesus,”  by  John  Bellini,  was  sold  for 
£4000,  and  the  “Virgin  at  her  Throne,”  once 
in  the  Louvre,  but  restored  to  the  church  of 
St.  Zacharias,  in  Naples,  is  estimated  to  be 
worth  £8000.— James,  the  father  of  these  two 
painters,  was  likewise  an  artist  of  merit. 

Bellini,  Vincenzo,  a distinguished  musical 
composer,  who  in  his  youth  discovered  so 
much  genius  as  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Catania  to  send  him  to  Naples  to 
study  at  their  expense.  In  liis  twenty-third 
year,  he  produced  his  first  opera,  which  was 
performed  within  the  walls  of  the  Conservatorio 
at  Naples,  and  contained  sufficient  indications  of 
the  originality  of  his  genius  to  raise  high  expec- 
tations in  those  who  heard  it.  In  1831  he 
produced,  at  Milan,  “La  Sonnambula”  and 
“ Norma,”  both  of  which  were  received  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm.  In  1833  appeared  his 
“ Beatrice  di  Tenda,”  which  was  heavy ; and  in 
1834  came  forth  his  “ I Furitani ,”  which  is  one 
of  his  most  brilliant  efforts.  Shortly  after  this 
he  was  taken  ill,  and  ended  his  short  career  in 
a few  days.  b.  at  Catania,  in  Sicily,  in  1802 ; d. 
at  Pateaux,  near  Paris,  1835,  aged  33. 

Bellman,  Charles  Michael,  ieR'-man, oueofthe 
most  popular  and  national  poets  of  Sweden,  was 
horn  at  Stockholm  in  1741,  and  began  his  lite- 
rary career  by  some  serious  effusions,  which  tone 
speedily  gave  way  to  a very  different  style.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  delineation  of  the 
domestic  and  social  life  of  his  countrymen,  and 
his  descriptions  are  so  natural  and  happy  as  to 
have  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  the  “Literary 
Teniers  of  the  North."  He  appears  to  have  been 
to  the  Swedes  what  Burns  was  to  the  Scots, 
though  with  less  of  power,  elevation,  and  senti- 
ment, but  a larger  share  of  fun  and  jollity. 
Many  of  his  pieces  were  the  spontaneous  effu- 
sions of  his  rather  boisterous  festive  hours,  and 
such  lyrical  improvisations  were  not  only 
enthusiastically  welcomed  at  the  moment,  but 
are  still  chanted  by  the  firesides  and  at  all 
social  gatherings  of  the  Swedish  peasantry. 
Gustavus  III.  was  an  admirer  of  Bellman  and 
appointed  him  to  the  post  of  secretary  of  the 
national  lottery.  He  died  in  1795.  Several 
posthumous  editions  of  his  writings,  especially 
his  songs,  were  published.  His  compositions 
all  breathe  a spirit  of  gay,  merry  carelessness, 
and  it  is  said  that  his  own  character  was  pre- 
cisely such  as  his  verses  depict — enjoying  the 
passing  hour,  and  careless  ol  the  next. 

Beloe,  William, be'-lo,  an  eminent  scholar  and 
critic,  and  a pupil  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Samuel 
Parr  was  born  at  Norwich  in  1756,  and  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge.  He  entered  the  church,  in 
which  he  held  several  preferments,  though  not 
of  any  great  pecuniary  value.  His  chief  occu- 
pations were  literary,  and  his  publications 
numerous,  being  mainly  of  a classical  and 
critical  character.  He  was  also,  however,  en 
traged  in  periodical  writing,  and  was,  along 
with  archdeacon  Nares,  the  founder  and  joint 
editor  of  the  “ British  Critic,”  which  he  also 
conducted  as  sole  editor.  He  was  at  one  time  a 
warm  admirer  of  the  French  revolution,  but 
subsequently  went  over  to  the  other  side,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  suffered  a cood  deal  ot 

abuse  from  some  of  his  former  friends,  lie 
died  in  1817,  leaving  behind  the  reputation  oi 
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having’  been  an  amiable,  religious,  and  accom- 
plished man. 

Bellox,  Joseph  Rend,  bail'-lo,  a lieutenant 
in  the  French  navy,  who  volunteered  to  accom- 
pany the  expedition  sent  out  in  1851,  under 
Captain  Kennedy,  to  search  for  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin. He  volunteered  in  another  expedition, 
under  Captain  Ingletield,  in  1853,  and  was  un- 
fortunately drowned,  August  18,  off  Cape 
Bowden,  b.  at  Paris,  1826. 

Bello  v,  Peter  Lawrence  Buirette  de,  bail-loi', 
a French  dramatist,  who  was  for  some  time  an 
advocate,  but  quitted  the  law  for  the  stage,  and 
went  to  Russia,  where  he  acted  as  a comedian 
with  considerable  success.  Returning  to  France 
in  1758,  he  brought  out  his  tragedy  of  “Titus,” 
which  was  followed  by  the  “ siege  of  Calais,” 
and  other  pieces,  n.  at  St.  Flour,  1727;  d.  1775. 

Bellucci,  Anthony,  bail-loot' -che,  an  Italian 

• painter  of  the  modern  Venetian  school,  whose 
chef-d' ceuvre  is  the  ceiling  at  Buckingham 
House,  b.  at  Pieve  di  Soligo,  165-1 ; d.  1726. 

Belov,  Peter,  bail'-aumg,  a distinguished 
French  naturalist,  who  travelled  into  Palestine, 
Greece,  and  Arabia,  and  formed  during  his 
travels  a valuable  collection,  enriched  natu- 
: ral  history  with  a number  of  entirely  original 
observations,  and  also  examined  the  ruins  and 
antiquities  of  the  countries  he  visited.  For  his 
numerous  works  Henry  II.  gave  him  a pension 
in  1556.  He  was  assassinated  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  in  1561.  b.  1517.— The  result  of  his 

■ travels  he  communicated  to  the  world,  in  his 
“ Observations  of  many  Singular  and  Memorable 
Things  found  in  Greece,  Asia,  Judaea,  Egypt, 
Arabia,  &c.,”  which  has  been  translated  into 

i Latin  and  German. 

Belsham,  Thomas, bel'-sham,  aSocinian  divine 
of  some  eminence,  succeeded  Dr.  Priestley  as 
: minister  of  the  congregation  at  Hackney  in 
' 1791,  where  he  continued  till  1805,  when  he 
: removed  to  a chapel  in  Essex-street,  London, 

' where  he  officiated  till  1826,  when  old  age  and 
i infirmity  compelled  him  to  retire,  b.  at  Bed- 
ford, in  1750;  d.  at  Hampstead,  1829.  Belsham 

■ was  the  son  of  a Presbyterian  minister,  and 
I began  life  as  pastor  of  a congregation  of  that 

• body  at  Worcester  in  1778;  but  resigned  in 

* 1789,  on  embracingthe  doctrines  of  Dr.  Priestley. 

1 He  published  a great  many  works  in  nearly  all 

* departments  of  metaphysics  and  theology,  a large 
: proportion  of  which  are  controversial,  and  had 

a principal  share  in  the  preparation  of  what  was 
entitled  an  “ improved  ” translation  of  the  New 
1 Testament,  published  by  the  Unitarian  Society. 

Belsham,  William,  younger  brother  of  the 
above,  distinguished  himself  as  a political  and 
historical  writer.  Besides  essays  on  all  thelead- 
! in£  topics  of  the  day,  he  composed  a History  of 
i Great  Britain  from  the  Revolution  of  1688  to  the 
Peace  of  Amiens,  1802,  first  published  in  sepa- 
i rate  divisions,  and  afterwards  combined  into 
one  work.  He  was  a decided  Whig  in  politics, 
i and  was  intimate  with  many  of  the  leaders  of 
P that  party,  b.  1752  ; d.  1828. 

Bklsunce,  Henry  Francis  Xavier  do,  bail'- 
tooiiz  a French  prelate,  who,  in  1720,  while  a 
pestilence  raged  in  Marseilles,  of  which  he  was 
bishop,  went  into  every  infected  district  carrying 
spiritual  and  temporal  aid  to  the  sick  and  dy’- 
ni&>  putting  to  shame  the  inactivity  and  selfish 
cowardice  of  the  civil  authorities,  and  display- 
ing a perfect  picture  of  Christian  charity,  self- 
abnegation,  and  holy  zeal.  It  has  been  truly  said, 
that  m the  conduct  of  Bclsunce,  and  of  Charles 
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Borromeo,  at  Milan,  on  a like  occasion,  the  world 
has  had  set  before  it  examples  of  the  purest  and 
holiest  devotion  of  which  humanity  is  capable. 
He,  happily,  passed,  safely  through  the  risks  to 
which  he  exposed  himself;  the  contagion  spared 
him,  and  he  lived  to  give  a further  proof  of  dis- 
interestedness, by  declining  several  rich  prefer- 
ments which  were  offered,  and  remained  in 
Marseilles,  endeared  to  him  for  the  labours  and 
trials  he  had  borne  for  its  sake.  Pope,  in  his 
“ Essay  on  Man,”  has  made  a fine  allusion  to 
Belsunce’s  exemption  from  the  contagion  that 
was  immolating  multitudes  all  around  him: — 

“ Why  drew  M arseilles’  good  bishop  purer 
breath, 

When  Nature  sicken’d,  and  each  gale  was 
death  ? ” 

Unhappily,  his  later  years  were  not  blessed  with 
the  repose  which  his  devotion  so  well  merited. 
He  was  a zealous  opponent  of  the  Jansenists, 
and  his  persecution  of  the  sect  involved  him  in 
a contest  with  the  civil  authorities,  and  at  his 
death  Marseilles  was  a prey  to  confusion  and 
bitterness,  b.  1671;  d.  1755. 

Belzoni,  Giovanni,  bail-dso'-ne,  a distin- 
guished traveller,  whose  Egyptian  explorations 
have  been  of  great  value  to  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  antiquities.  He  caused  to  be 
transported  from  Egypt  the  colossal  bust  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  was  the  first  to  open 
the  great  temple  of  Abousambul,  which  is  cut  in 
the  side  of  an  ligyptian  mountain.  In  1817  he 
commenced  his  excavations  at  Karnak,  and 
opened  the  splendid  tomb  in  the  Beban-el-Mo- 
louk,  or  Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  He 
also  opened  numerous  other  sepulchres,  and  in 
all  that  he  did,  not  only  displayed  great  ingenuity, 
but  much  perseverance,  under  labours  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  most  discouraging  kind.  In  1818 
he  visited  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  dis- 
covered the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Berenice,  and 
visited  the  emerald-mines  of  Mount  Zabarah. 
After  an  absence  of  five  years,  he  returned  to 
England,  and  published  an  account  of  his  operas 
tions.  In  1823  he  set  out  for  Africa,  with  the 
view  of  exploring  part  of  that  country.  Arriving 
at  the  Bight  of  Benin,  he  was  well  received  by 
the  king  of  the  country,  and  prepared  to  set  out 
on  a journey  to  Houssa,  when  he  was  attacked 
by  dysentery,  which  carried  him  off.  b.  at  Padua 
about  1774;  d.  at  Gato,  in  Benin,  1823. 

Bem,  Joseph,  bem,  a brave  general,  who  first 
served  in  the  army  under  Marshal  Davoust,  and 
subsequently  under  Macdonald,  at  the  siege  of 
Hamburg,  in  1819  he  was  made  a captain,  and 
became  professor  of  a school  of  artillery  estab- 
lished at  Warsaw.  In  1830  he  took  part  in  the 
Polish  insurrection,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the 
patriotic  army,  fled  into  France.  On  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  tried 
to  organize  an  insurrection  at  Vienna,  and  after- 
wards attached  himself  to  the  Hungarian  cause. 
In  1849  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Temesvar,  in 
which  the  Hungarians  were  defeated.  Seeking 
refuge  in  Turkey,  he  subsequently  became  a 
Mussulman,  and  was  raised  by  Abdul-Medjid  to 
the  dignity  of  a pasha,  b.  in  Galicia,  1795; 
d.  at  Aleppo,  1850. 

Bembo,  I'eter,  baim-bo,  a cardinal  and  poet, 
who,  in  1513,  was  appointed  by  Leo  X.  his  seero- 
t;iry,  and  made  bishop  of  Bergamo  by  Paul  III. 
He  was  also  a favourite  of  the  celebrated  Lucre- 
zia  Borgia  when  residing  at  Venice.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  the  “History  of  Venice;” 

“ Letters,"  containing  anecdotes  of  the  age ; and 
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a “Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Love.”  u.  at 
Venice,  1470 ; d.  1647. 

Hen  bow,  John,  ben' -l>o,  a brave  English  ad- 
miral, who  early  entered  the  merchant  service, 
and  in  1680  commanded  a ship  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean trade,  with  which  he  beat  off  a Sallee  rover. 
The  gallantry  of  this  action  being  reported  to 
Charles  11.  of  Spain,  he  invited  the  captain  to 
court,  and  presented  him  with  a letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  King  James  It.,  who  gave  him  an 
appointment  in  the  navy.  William  111.  dis- 
patched him  to  the  West  Indies  to  protect  the 
British  colonies,  and  on  his  return  he  had 
great  respect  paid  to  him ; he  was  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral,  and  after  a brief 
period,  during  which  he  was  sent  to  blockade 
Dunkirk,  he  was  once  more,  in  1701,  dispatched 
to  the  West  Indies.  Shortly  subsequent  to 
his  arrival  there,  he  fell  in  with  the  French 
admiral  Du  Casse,  near  St.  Martha,  on  the 
Spanish  coast,  when  a skirmishing  action  com- 
menced, which  continued  three  or  four  days ; 
in  the  last  day  the  admiral  was  singly  engaged 
with  the  French,  his  other  ships  having  fallen 
astern.  Though  a chain-shot  had  shattered  his 
leg,  he  would  not  be  removed  from  the  quarter- 
deck, but  continued  the  fight  till  morning,  when 
the  French  bore  away.  The  admiral  made  sig- 
nal for  his  ships  to  follow;  but  his  orders  were 
disobeyed.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Jamaica, and  on  his  arrival 
ordered  those  officers  who  had  behaved  so  ill  to 
be  confined,  and,  on  thejr  return  to  England, 
they  were  brought  to  trial  by  court-martial, 
when  the  most  culpable  of  them  suffered  accord- 
ing to  their  deserts,  b.  1650;  d.  from  the  eilects 
of  his  wound,  1702. 

Bendish,  Bridget,  ben'-dish,  is  worthy  of 
notice  here,  as  being  the  daughter  of  General 
1 reton,  and  granddaughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Her  husband’s  name  was  Thomas  Bendish. 
D.  about  1727. 

Benedetto  da  Majano,  bin  -nai-det  -o,  a 
distinguished  Florentine,  wdio,  as  well  as  his 
brother  Julian,  excelled  in  both  sculpture  and 
architecture.  He  was  the  architect  of  the  cele- 
brated Strozzi  palace  at  Florence,  which,  begun 
by  him  in  1450,  was  finished  by  Simon  Palajola 
about  1500.  b.  at  Florence,  1444;  d.  in  his 
native  town,  1493. 

Benedict,  ben'-e-dilct,  a famous  English  ab- 
bot, who  made  frequent  tours  to  Borne,  and 
took  to  England  several  artists,  eminent  in  ar- 
chitecture, painting,  and  music.  He  founded 
the  monastery  at  Wearmouth  in  674,  and  that 
of  Jarrowin  682.  b.  in  Northumberland;  d. 

in  699.  . , 

Benedict,  St.,  founder  of  the  religious  order 
of  the  Benedictines,  and  who  retired  at  an  early 
age  to  Subiaco,  40  miles  from  Rome.  He  was 
followed  by  a number  of  persons,  who  adopted 
the  rules  he  established,  and  in  a short  time  he 
had  twelve  monasteries  under  lus  direction. 
About  528  he  withdrew  to  Monte  Casino,  where 
he  founded  a monastery,  which  became  the  pro- 
totype of  all  the  institutions  of  that  kind  in 
western  Europe,  b.  at  Nursia,  4S0;  d.  542  or 


^Benedict,  a name  adopted  by  a great  num- 
ber of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  among  whom  the 
most  distinguished  were:— - 

Benedict  VIII.,  who  obtained  the  tiara  m 
1012.  He  crowned  the  emperor  Henry  11.  and 
his  wifo  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  on  which 
occasion  the  pope  presented  the  emperor  with 
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an  apple  of  gold,  surrounded  with  two  circles  of 
precious  stones  crossed,  and  surmounted  with  a 
cross  of  g Id.  This  pope  united  the  character 
of  the  warrior  with  that  of  the  ecclesiastic,  and 
defeated  the  Saracens  and  Greeks,  who  invaded 
his  territories,  d.  1024. 

Benedict  XII.  was  the  son  of  a baker,  and 
became  doctor  of  the  university  of  Paris,  and 
cardinal  priest.  In  1381  he  was  elected  to  the 
papal  chair,  on  the  death  of  John  XXII.  On 
this  occasion  he  said  to  the  eardinals,  “ You  have 
chosen  an  ass.”  He  corrected  several  abuses  in 
the  Church,  n.  at  Avignon,  1342. 

Benedict  XII  I.  was  born  at  Rome  in  1649,  of 
nn  illustrious  family,  and  took  the  religious  habit 
among  the  Dominicans  at  Venice.  In  1671  he 
was  made  cardinal,  and,  in  1695,  became  arch- 
bishop of  Benevento,  where,  in  1688,  his  palace 
was  simiteretl  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  cardinal 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  In  1724  he  was 
chosen  pope;  and  the  year  after  he  called  a 
council  at  Rome,  in  which  the  bull  Unigenitut 
was  confirmed,  d.  1730. 

Benedict  XIV.  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1675, 
of  the  noble  family  of  L-.imbertini.  In  1728  he 
received  a cardinal’s  hat ; and  in  1731  was  nomi- 
nated archbishop  of  Bologna.  On  the  death  of 
Clement  XII.,  the  eardinals  were  a long  time 
deliberating  on  the  choice  of  a successor.  Lam- 
bertini,  by  way  of  quickening  them,  said,  “Why 
do  you  waste  your  time  in  discussions  ? If  you 
wish  for  a saint,  elect  Gotti ; a politician,  choose  \ 
Aldrovandus ; a good  companion,  take  me.”  This 
sally  pleased  them  so  much  that  they  elected 
him  at  once.  He  reformed  abuses,  introduced 
good  regulations,  cultivated  letters,  encouraged 
men  of  learning,  and  was  a patron  of  the  fine 
arts.  d.  1758.  His  works  make  6 vols.  folio. 

Benedict,  Jules,  a modern  German  pianist 
and  musical  composer.  He  studied  under  Hum- 
mel and  Weber,  and  in  1824,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  latter,  was  appointed  musical 
director  of  the  theatre  of  the  Carthusians  at 
Vienna.  At  the  San  Carlo  of  Naples  he  produced 
his  first  compositions,  and  was  subsequently 
very  favourably  known  as  an  admirable  per- 
former on  the  piano  in  most  of  the  large  cities 
in  southern  Europe,  and  finally  fettled  in  Lon- 
don. He  was  with  Jenny  Lind  in  the  United 
States,  during  her  remarkably  successful  engage- 
ment there  under  the  auspices  of  Baruum.  b.  at 
Stuttgart,  1805.  The  principal  of  his  works 
are,  “ I Portoghesi  a Goa,”  “ Un  Anno  ed  un 
Giomo,”  “The  Gipsy’s  Warning,”  “The  Lily 
•of  Killarney,”  &c.  b.  at  Stuttgart,  1804. 

Benezet,  Antony,  ben'-e-zet,  an  American 
philanthropist,  who,  at  an  early  age,  removed 
with  his  family  from  London  to  Philadelphia, 
where  they  became  Quakers.  He  devoted  his 
life  to  acts  of  charity,  the  negroes  being  espe- 
cially the  objects  of  his  care.  He  published 
various  tracts  on  Guinea  and  the  slave  trade, 
an  account  of  the  Soeiety  of  Friends,  &c.  b. 
in  London,  in  the  year  1713;  d.  1784. — A fine 
euiogium  was  pronounced  over  his  remains  by 
an  American  officer.  “1  would  rather,”  said 
he,  “be  Antony  Benezet  in  that  coffin,  than 
George  Washington  with  all  his  fame.” 

Bennet,  Henry,  ben'-et,  eail  of  Arlington, 
a statesman,  who  served  in  the  royal  army 
during  the  civil  war,  and  alter  the  Restoration 
made  one  of  the  ministry  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Cabal,  which  word  was  formed  from  the 
initials  of  the  noblemen  who  composed  it ; viz. 
—Clifford,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arlington 
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Lauderdale.  In  1672  he  was  created  an  earl, 
md  afterwards  invested  with  the  order  of  the 
larter,  and  appointed  Lord  Chamberlain,  b.  at 
Arlington,  1618;  d.  1685. 

Bennett,  William  Cox,  a modern  English 
song-writer,  whose  poems  of  childhood  and  other 
lome  subjects  have  deservedly  attained  cele- 
)ritv.  11  is  first  volume  of  “Poems”  was  pub- 
ished  1847;  “War  tiongs,”  1857;  “Queen 
Eleanor’s  Vengeance  and  other  Poems,”  1858 ; 
:i  Songs  by  a Song-writer,”  and  “ Baby  May 
md  other  Poems  on  Infants,”  both  in  1859. 
3.  at  Greenwich,  1S20.— His  verses  have  a large 
lumber  of  readers  as  well  in  America  as  in 
England. 

Bennett,  William  Sterndale,  an  eminent 
:omposer  and  pianist,  was  born  in  1816  at 
Sheffield,  where  his  father  was  organist  of  the 
principal  church.  He  was  brought  up  by  his 
•randfather,  John  Bennett,  one  of  the  lay  clerks 
f the  choir  of  Cambi  idge  University,  by  whom 
ie  was  entered,  when  eight  years  of  age,  as  a 
horister  of  King’s  College,  and  is  now  professor 
f music  in  the  university  where  he  thus  early 
egan  hi»  career.  After  studying  in  London, 
e spent  several  years  in  Germany,  where  his 
ompositions  were  very  favourably  received, 
nd  where  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship 
nth  Mendelssohn,  which  had  a most  beneficial 
lfluence  on  the  career  of  the  young  composer. 
Ie  subsequently  fixed  his  residence  in  London, 
/as  appointed  professor  of  music  at  Cambridge 
i 1856,  and  has  published  a great  variety  of 
ieces  of  high  merit.  Indeed,  Professor  Ben- 
ett  has  gained  a European  reputation,  and,  as 
performer,  has  done  credit  to  the  English 
3hool.  His  works  include  overtures  to  the 
Naiades,”  “Parisina,”  the  “Wild  Nymphe,” 
re  “ Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,”  with  concertas, 
inatas,  songs,  duets,  pianoforte  pieces,  &c.,  &e. 
fe  composed  a cantata  for  the  inauguration  of 
ie  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  to  which 
ennyson  wrote  words,  and  which,  with  marches 
imposed  by  Auber  and  Meyerbeer,  was  per- 
irmed  on  the  opening  day. 

Benserade,  Isaac  de,  bain'-se-rad',  a French 
oet,  whose  wit  and  political  talents  introduced 
•m  to  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  where  he  ob- 
ined  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Kichelieu. 
is  writings  consist  principally  of  sonnets  and 
ramas.  b.  at  Lyons  la  Foret,  1612;  x>.  at 
aris,  1691. 

Benslky,  Thomas,  bens'-le,  a distinguished 
nglish  printer  of  the  beginning  of  the  present 
mtury,  who,  among  other  improvements  he 
tade  in  typography,  was  connected  with  the 
irly  attempts  to  introduce  machine-printing, 
hich  was  first  applied  with  success  to  the 
locution  of  the  'Times  in  1814,  and  has  since 
:ceived  immense  developments  and  improvc- 
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Bkntham,  Jeremy,  ben'-thum,  the  son  of  an 
.torney,  and  remarkable  from  his  earliest  years 
>r  the  fascination  which  books  had  over  him. 
t ms  fifth  year  he  was  named  by  his  family  the 
philosopher ;”  and  in  his  fourteenth  was  ad- 
utted  to  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
wn  distinguished  himself  among  his  feliow- 
•udents.  He  studied  for  the  law,  but  aban- 
onea  that  profession,  in  disgust  at  the  exorbi- 
mt  and  unjust  charges  which  he  beheld  made 
po'i  suitors,  and  from  other  corruptions  by 
uch  lie  saw  the  machinery  of  the  law  upheld. 

■ + 1H!llnl  I,ranC(i  three  different  times  pre- 
ious  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  Revolu- 
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tion,  he  became  acquainted  with  M.  Dumont, 
the  Swiss  librarian  of  the  marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  then  residing  at  Bowood.  This  gentle- 
man greatly  assisted  him  in  the  improving  and 
the  polishing  of  his  compositions  before  they 
were  given  to  the  world.  The  biography  of 
such  a person  as  Bentham  can  contain  little 
more  than  the  record  of  his  writings  and  opi- 
nions. Hie  sum  of  his  existence  was  the  im- 
provement of  legislation  and  jurisprudence. 
The  leading  principle  of  his  philosophy  is,  that 
the  end  of  all  human  actions  and  morality  is 
happiness.  Finding,  iu  a pamphlet  of  Dr. 
Priestley,  the  phrase,  “ the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number,”  he  saw  delineated,  for 
the  first  time,  “ a plain  as  well  as  a true  stan- 
dard of  whatever  is  right  or  wrong,  useful, 
useless,  or  mischievous  in  human  conduct,  whe- 
ther in  the  field  of  morals  or  politics.”  From 
this  his  whole  life  took  its  direction,  and  he 
laboured  long  and  continually  for  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  happiness  of  his  species,  b.  in 
London,  Feb.  15, 1748;  d.  in  Westminster,  1832. 
••—The  principal  works  of  this  distinguished  ju- 
dicial philosopher  are  his  “ Introduction  to  the 
Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation,”  a “ Frag- 
ment on  Government,”  a “ Book  of  Fallacies,” 
the  “ Rationale  . of  Judicial  Evidence,”  the 
“Plan  of  a Judicial  Establishment,”  and  his 
“ Panopticon,”  a work  on  prison  discipline. 
He  produced  many  other  books,  and,  in  the 
words  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  “has  done 
more  than  any  other  writer  to  rouse  the  spirit 
of  juridical  reformation,  which  is  now  gradu- 
ally examining  every  part  of  law;  and,  when 
further  progress  is  facilitated  by  digesting  the 
present  laws,  will  doubtless  proceed  to  the* 
improvement  of  all.  Greater  praise  it  is  given 
to  few  to  earn.” 

Bentinck,  William,  ben'-tirik,  the  first  earl 
of  Portland,  was  a page  to  William  Prince  of 
Orange  (afterwards  William  III.),  to  whom  ho 
endeared  himself  by  a singular  act  of  devotion. 
The  prince  being  ill  of  the  small-pox,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  that  he  should  receive  the 
natural  warmth  of  a young  person  in  the  same 
bed  with  him.  Bentinck,  though  he  never  had 
had  the  distemper,  immediately  proposed  him- 
self for  this  hazardous  service.  He  subse- 
quently s uttered  severely  from  the  disease,  but 
recovered,  and  his  master  ever  afterwards  es- 
teemed him  as  one  of  his  greatest  friends.  He 
accompanied  William  to  England,  and,  on  the 
prince’s  accession  to  the  English  crown,  he  was 
created  earl  of  Portland,  and  was  employed  in 
several  high  offices,  military  and  civil,  and  at- 
tended his  master  on  his  death-bed.  b.  in  Hol- 
land, 1648 ; d.  in  London,  1709,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Bentinck,  Lord  William  Charles  Cavendish, 
the  second  son  of  the  third  duke  of  Portland, 
entered  the  army,  and,  after  serving  in  Flan- 
ders, Russia,  and  Egypt,  attained  to  high  rank, 
and,  in  1803,  became  governor  of  Madras. 
Here  the  singularity  of  his  reforms  in  reference 
to  the  beards,  moustaches,  and  turbans  of  the 
sepoys  led,  in  1805,  to  the  mutiny  at  Vellore, 
which  caused  him  to  be  recalled.  On  his  return 
he  received  several  diplomatic  appointments, 
filled  some  military  commands  with  indifferent 
success,  and  ultimately,  under  the  government 
of  Canning,  was  appointed  to  the  governor- 
generalship  of  India.  There  again  his  reform- 
ing spirit  led  to  much  dissatisfaction  among 
the  soldiery.  He,  however,  effected  the  abo- 
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lition  of  suttee,  or  the  practice  of  widow-burn- 
ing, which,  on  December  14th,  1829,  was  declared 
illegal.  He  also  obtained  the  liberty  for  Eng- 
lishmen to  settle  in  India,  although  belonging 
to  neither  the  military  nor  the  civil  service ; sys- 
tematically favoured  the  native  population  and 
extended  the  liberty  of  the  press.  He  also  an- 
nexed the  territory  of  the  rajah  of  Coorg  to  the 
British  possessions.  In  1835  his  health  began 
to  fail,  when  he  resigned  his  office,  and  left 
Calcutta  in  the  month  of  March  of  the  same 
year.  The  native  population  regretted  his  de- 
parture, and  erected  an  equestrian  statue  to 
commemorate  his  administration.  After  his 
arrival  in  England  he  became,  in  1836,  M.P. 
for  Glasgow,  for  which  city  he  sat  until  a few 
days  before  he  died,  when  he  resigned,  b.  1774 ; 
n.  at  Paris,  1839. 

Bentinck.  Lord  William  George  Frederick 
Cavendish,  was  the  third  son  of  William  Henry, 
fourth  duke  of  Portlaud.  This  nobleman  is 
best  known  as  Lord  George  Bentinck,  and 
entered  the  army,  but  quitted  the  profession 
of  arms  to  take  a part  in  the  politics  of  his 
country.  In  1826  he  became  private  secretary 
to  his  uncle,  George  Canning,  who  was  then 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs.  In  1827  he  was 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
borough  of  King’s  Lynn,  for  which  he  sat  till 
the  close  of  his  life.  Up  to  1846  he  may  be 
said  to  have  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel ; but  when,  in  that  year,  that  states- 
man repealed  the  corn-laws,  he  became  one  of 
his  greatest  opponents,  b.  1802;  d.  1848. — 
Lord  George  threw  great  ardour  and  energy 
into  all  that  he  undertook;  and,  with  Mr.  Dis- 
,raeli  for  his  ally,  was  one  of  the  strongest  op- 
ponents of  free  trade.  He  was  passionately 
fond  of  horseracing,  and  was  wont  to  say  that 
“ the  winning  of  the  Derby  was  the  blue  ribbon 
of  the  turf.” — ( See  “ Life,”  by  Disraeli.) 

Bentivoglio,  Guy,  bain'-te-voV-le-o,  a cardinal, 
was  sent  as  nuncio  to  Flanders  by  Paul  V.,  to 
endeavour  to  bring  it  again  under  the  papal 
authority;  and  here  it  was  he  wrote  his  histori- 
cal work  on  the  insurrection  of  Flanders  against 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  subsequent  wars  of  the 
duke  of  Alva  and  the  Hollanders.  In  1616 
Bentivoglio  was  sent  as  nuncio  to  France,  and 
in  1621  was  made  a cardinal,  and  afterwards  be- 
came the  confidant  of  Urban  VIII.,  whom  it 
was  supposed  he  would  have  succeeded  as  pope 
but  for  his  death,  b.  at  Ferrara,  1579 ; d.  1614. 

Bentivoglio,  Hercules,  an  Italian  poet, 
whose  satires  are  considered  next  in  merit  to 
those  of  Ariosto,  b.  at  Bologna,  1506;  d.  at 
Venice,  1573. 

Bentley,  Richard,  bent'-le,  a celebrated  di- 
vine and  critic,  who,  from  Wakefield  school,  was 
sent,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge.  Thence  he  removed  to  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and,  in  1691, 
published  a I.atin  epistle  to  Dr.  Mill,  containing 
critical  observations  on  the  Chronology  of  John 
Malala.  He  was  the  first  appointed  to  preach 
the  lecture  founded  by  Mr. Boyle,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  delivered  eight  admirable  discourses  in 
confutation  of  atheism.  In  1693  he  was  ap- 
pointed keeper  of  the  royal  library.  In  1697 
commenced  his  famous  controversy  with  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Boyleon  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistles  of  Phalaris,  in  which  much  personal 
abuse  passed  on  both  sides ; but,  though  some 
of  the  greatest  wits  of  the  age  were  on  tho  side 
of  Boyle,  posterity  has  determined  the  cade  in 
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favour  of  Bentley.  About  this  time  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  mastership  of  Trinity  College 
Cambridge,  with  which  he  held  the  archdeaconry 
of  Ely ; but,  in  consequence  of  some  encroach- 
ments made  by  him  on  the  college  for  his  own 
emolument,  a charge  was  laid  against  him,  which 
never  came  to  a determination.  He  afterwards 
became  regius  professor  of  divinity,  when,  hav- 
ing exacted  an  exorbitant  fee  from  persons  who 
were  admitted  to  the  degree  of  D.D.  by  mandate 
he  was  suspended  in  the  vice-chancellor’s  court! 
This  arbitrary  decree  was  subsequently  reversed 
by  the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  and  the  doctor 
was  restored  to  his  privileges,  b.  at  Oulton  in 
Yorkshire,  in  1661;  d.  1742.— Dr.  Bentley  is 
advantageously  known  as  a critic  by  his  editions 
of  Horace,  Terence,  and  Phajdrus,  his  unrival- 
led epistle  to  Mill,  and  his  splendid  dissertation 
on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris.  These  last  esta- 
blished his  reputation  throughout  Europe  as 
a critic  of  the  very  highest  order  of  excellence. 

Bentley,  Sir  John,  a brave  English  admiral, 
who,  having  served  under  a atthews,  Anson, 
Hawke,  and  Boscawen,  with  much  distinction: 
was  knighted  for  his  gallant  conduct,  having 
been  present  in  every  affair  which  could  be  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  a battle  from  the  action 
under  Admiral  Matthews, in  1744,  to  the  defeat  by 
Sir  Edward  Hawke  of  the  last  naval  armament 
attempted  by  France  during  the  war.  While  cap- 
tain of  the  Barjleur,  in  1756,  he  was  one  of  tho 
court-martial  which  tried  the  unfortunate  ad- 
miral Byng.  In  1763  he  was  appointed  rear- 
admiral  of  the  \V  hite,  and  after  attaining  the 
rank  of  vice-admiral,  he  died,  Dec.  14, 1772. 

Benvenuto  Cellini.  (See  Cellini.) 

Benyowsky,  ben'-e-oua'-ke,  Count  Mauritius 
Augustus  de,  an  Hungarian  adventurer,  who 
in  1768  joined  the  confederacy  of  the  Poles 
asrainst  the  Russians.  Falling  into  the.  hands 
of  the  latter,  he  was  exiled  to  Kamtchatka; 
but,  gaining  the  good  offices  of  the  governor, 
Nilof,  he  was  made  preceptor  to  his  children, 
which  gave  him  favourable  opportunities  of 
maturing  a plan  of  escape.  Afterwards,  ac- 
companied by  eighty-five  exiles,  his  compa- 
nions, he  quitted  Kamtchatka,  and,  in  1771, 
sailed  to  Formosa,  and  afterwards  to  Macao, 
where  the  greater  part  of  his  comrades  died. 
On  his  return  to  France,  he  was  commissioned 
to  found  a colony  in  Madagascar,  and  in  1774 
landed  there,  but,  through  endeavouring  to 
make  conquests  in  the  island,  he  offended  the 
natives,  who  destroyed  the  settlement,  and 
compelled  him  to  quit  the  country  in  1779. 
In  1783  he  sought  assistance  from  England  and 
America  for  another  expedition  to  Madagascar, 
and  landed  there  in  17S5.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  against  flic  French  he  was 
mortally  wounded.  Benyowsky  wrote  his  me- 
moirs and  an  account  of  his  travels,  b.  at 
Verbowna,  1741;  fell,  1786. 

Bekangeb,  Pierre  Jean  de,  bai'-rawnzh'-ai,  n 
French  poet,  who,  from  being  first,  a tailor,  be- 
came a printer,  and  then  a writer  of  poetry. 
His  first  performances  were  by  no  means  pro- 
pitious to  his  fame  or  his  fortunes;  and  when 
Napoleon  I.  was  in  Egypt,  I hi  ranger  entertained 
the  idea  of  proceeding  to  that  country  and  real- 
izing a dream  of  riches  and  glory  with  which 
he  had  been  haunted.  This,  however,  circum- 
stances prevented;  and,  in  1803,  when  suffering 
from  great  indigence,  lie  sent  some  of  his  poems 
to  Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  subsequently  assigned 
him  an  mcome  as  a member  of  the  Institute. 
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'Je  now  continued  to  write,  became  an  editor, 
and,  in  1809,  was  appointed  a clerk  in  the  secre- 
tary’s department  in  the  Academy.  Gy  this 
time  he  had  written  many  songs,  and  had  be- 
come popular.  His  effusions  had  spread  far  and 
wide ; and  as  many  of  them  were  pointed  satires 
against  the  governments  which  succeeded  the 
.fall  of  Napoleon,  he  was,  in  1821,  discharged 
from  his  office,  and  subsequently,  up  to  1830,  was 
twice  fined  and  imprisoned.  In  the  revolution 
of  that  year,  he  says,  “he  was  treated  with  as 
: one  of  the  great  powers;”  but  he  remained  free 
and  independent.  After  the  revolution  he  was 
elected  a representative  of  the  department  of 
:he  Seine,  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  but 
soon  resigned  the  honour  which  the  admiration 
: of  his  country  had  forced  upon  him.  In  Iris  re- 
tirement he  continued  bo  chant  and  employ  him- 
self with  a biography  of  his  contemporaries,  but 
lid  not  publish  so  freely  as  he  had  formerly 
lone.  n.  at  Paris,  1780;  d.  in  Paris,  July  17, 

- 1357. — His  funeral,  on  the  day  after  his  death, 
vas  attended  by  an  immense  concourse,  who 
issembled  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of  respect  to 
he  remains  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  na- 
ional  poets  of  France. 

Berchett,  Peter,  bair'-shai,  a French  histo- 
rical painter  and  engraver,  who  painted  the 
filing  of  the  chapel  in  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
i.  1659;  D.  1720. 

Berengaria,  wife  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion. 

> See  Richard  I.) 

Berengaritts,  Jacobus,  bai'-rain-ga1  -re-us, 

• ,n  eminent  anatomist  of  Carpi,  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  peculiar  curative  qualities  of  mercury, 
.nd  used  it  with  great  effect.  Lived  in  the  first 
ialf  of  the  10th  century.— He  amassed  great 
vealth,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  duke  of 
i ’errara. 


BERENGEBorBERE2rGARius,  bai'-rainzh'-ai,  a 
•■onspicuous  controversialist  of  the  11th  century, 
: vas  the  contemporary  and  rival  of  the  great  Lan- 
rane,  master  of  the  seminary  of  Bee,  and  after- 
. vards  archbishop  of  Canterbury  under  the  Con- 
: lueror  and  Rufus.  Berenger  was  unequal  in 
•bility  and  learning  to  Lanfranc,  and  feeling:  his 
: aferiority,  took  to  somewhat  heretical  opinions 
n order  to  obtain,  as  is  alleged,  that  distinction 
rom  novelty  which  he  could  not  gain  by  his 
alcnt.  This  involved  him  in  difficulties,  and 
le  was  several  times  tried  and  condemned  for 
insoundness  of  faith.  In  consequence  of  his 
controversies  with  Lanfranc  and  others,  on  the 
Eucharistic  presence,  it  is  believed  the  church  of 
Rome  was  first  induced  formally  to  adopt  the 
doctrine  ot  transubstantiation.  d.  at  St  Cosme 
near  Tours,  Jan.  6,  1088,  aged  90.  ’ 

ber'-e-ni-ce,  daughter  of  Agrippa 
the  Elder,  king  of  the  Jews.  She  was  married  to 
Herod,  her  uncle,  after  whose  death  she  became 
the  wife  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cilicia;  but  she 
afterwards  left  her  husband,  and  lived,  until 
she  went  to  Rome,  with  her  brother  Agrippa. 
I iiua i fell  in  love  with  her,  and  would  have  de- 
lared  her  empress,  but  for  fear  of  the  Roman 
people,  n.  28. — Berenice  forms  the  subject  of 
jne  of  Racine’s  tragedies, 
n ^B.RElricIUB>  Gaul  Peter,  ber'-e-nis'-e-us,  a 
i uten  poet  and  adventurer,  who  was  conjec- 
tured  to  be  an  expelled  Jesuit,  and  got  his  livc- 
■ lhood  by  sweeping  chimneys  and  grinding 
knives.  It  is  reported  that  he  would  turn  into 
extempore  verses  what  was  said  to  him  in  prose; 
translate  the  gazettes  from  Flemish  into  Greek 
or  Gatin  verse,  standing  on  one  foot;  that 
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modern  and  ancient  languages  were  quite  fa- 
miliar to  him;  and  that  he  knew  by  heart 
Horace,  Virgil,  Homer,  Aristophanes,  and  se- 
veral parts  of  Cicero  and  Pliny.  He  was 
suffocated  in  a bog,  into  which  lie  fell  while  in  a 
state  of  intoxication.  The  “Georgarchonisma- 
chia”  is  attributed  to  him.  Lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century. 

Beresford,  William  Carr,  Viscount,  ber-es- 
ford , was  the  natural  son  of  the  first  Marquis 
of  Waterford,  and  early  entered  the  army,  lie 
served  in  Nova  Scotia,  at  Toulon,  and  several 
other  places,  when,  in  1808,  he  went  to  Portugal 
with  the  British  forces,  and  organized  the  Por- 
tuguese army.  On  May  4th,  1811,  he  invested 
Badajoz,  and  on  the  16th  defeated  Marshal  Soult 
at  Albuera.  In  1812,  he  was  wounded  at  Sala- 
manca; and,  under  Wellington,  had  command 
of  a division  at  Vittoria  and  Bayonne,  whore  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  On  the  10th  of 
April,  1814,  he  carried  the  heights  of  Toulouse, 
and  was  created  a British  peer,  with  the  title 
of  Baron  Beresford.  In  1814  and  1815  he  was 
at  Brazil;  and  on  his  return  resumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Portugal,  but  in  a few 
years  resigned  it.  In  1823  lie  was  made  Vis- 
count Beresford;  in  1828  was  appointed  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance ; and,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  was  governor  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  at  Woolwich,  and  also  governor  of 
Jersey,  b.  1768;  d.  at  Bedgebury  Park,  Kent, 
1S54. 

Berettini,  Peter,  surnamed  Peter  of  Cor- 
tona, bai'-rai-te'-ne,  an  eminent  Tuscan  painter, 
remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  his  conceptions. 
He  decorated  many  chapels  at  Rome,  as  also 
the  Barberini  Palace;  then  went  to  Florence, 
where  he  painted  the  ceiling  of  the  Pitti  Palace. 
His  style,  however,  is  described  as  loose,  and  as 
having  tended  to  corrupt  the  taste  of  his  age. 
B.  at  Cortona,  1596 : d.  1669. 

Berg,  Mathias  van  den,  bairg,  a Flemish 
painter,  who  became  a pupil  of  Rubens.  Ho 
excelled  chiefly  as  a skilful  copyist,  being  de- 
fective in  composition,  b.  1615  ; d.  1647. 

Bergen,  Dirk  van  den,  bair'-jen,  a celebrated 
landscape  and  animal  painter,  who  was  a pupil 
of  Vanderveldt.  b.  at  Haarlem,  about  1610; 
n.  1689. 

Berghem,  Nicholas,  bairg'-hem,  a Dutch 
painter,  celebrated  for  his  landscapes,  into 
which  he  introduced  architectural  ruins,  and 
groups  of  figures  and  cattle  so  admirably  ar- 
ranged that  they  appeared  directly  copied  from 
nature.  Some  of  his  compositions  are  in  the 
Dulwich  Gallery.  His  drawings  and  etchings 
are  also  very  beautiful,  and  arc  eagerly  sought 
after,  b.  at  Haarlem,  1624;  d.  1683. 

Berghier,  Nicholas,  bair-ge-ai,  a French 
historian,  who  wrote  a “ History  of  the  Great 
Roads  of  the  Roman  Empire.”  This  work  is  of 
great  utility  to  the  student  of  ancient  geo- 
graphy, and  the  best  edition  is  that  of  1736, 
published  at  Brussels,  b.  at  Rheims,  1567 ; 
d.  at  Grignan,  1623. 

Bergeer,  Joseph,  bairg' -lev,  an  eminent  his- 
torical painter,  and  director  of  the  Academy  of 
Prague,  where  he  trained  several  distinguished 
artists.  His  principal  works  arc  altar-pieces  for 
the  churches  in  Prague  and  the  neighbour- 
hood. b.  at  Salzburg  in  1753;  d.  at  Prague  in 
1829.  He  was  especially  distinguished  as  a 
generally  effective  colourist. 

Bergman,  Torbern  Orlof,  bairg'-man,  a cele- 
brated Swedish  chemist,  was  educated  at  Upsal, 
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where  he  devoted  himself  to  medicine  and  the 
sciences  connected  with  it.  Here  he  gained  the 
iriendship  of  Linnaeus,  to  whom  he  communi- 
cated a collection  of  nondescript  insects,  to  one 
of  which  Linnaeus  gave  the  name  of  Bergman. 
In  1761  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosoph}'  at  Upsal,  and  we 
find  his  name  in  the  list  of  those  who  observed 
the  transit  of  Venus  in  1761.  In  1767  he  ob- 
tained the  chemical  professorship.  We  are 
indebted  to  him  for  the  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  fixed  air,  and  for  a number  of  chemical  dis- 
coveries. He  was  knighted  by  the  king  of 
Sweden,  and  received  a pension  of  150  rix-dol- 
lars;  and  his  wife,  at  his  death,  received  a 
pension  of  200  rix-dollars,  on  condition  of  giving 
up  his  library  and  apparatus  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Upsala.  His  works  were  published  in 
6 vols.,  under  the  title  of  “ Opuscula  Physica  et 
Chemica.”  b.  at  Catherinberg,  1735;  d.  at 
Mcdevi,  1784. 

Berkeley,  George,  earl  of,  bcrJc'-le,  descended 
from  Robert  Fitzharding,  of  the  royal  house  of 
Denmark,  was  one  of  the  privy  council  to 
Charles  II.,  and  bestowed  on  Sion  College  a 
valuable  library.  He  was  the  author  of  an  ex- 
cellent little  book,  entitled  “ Historical  Applica- 
tions and  Occasional  Meditations  upon  Several 
Subjects,  written  by  a Person  of  Honour,”  12mo. 
1670.  d.  1698. 

Berkeley,  Sir  William,  of  the  same  family, 
was  vice-admiral  of  the  white,  and  led  the  van 
in  the  desperate  engagement  with  the  Dutch, 
June  1, 1666.  He  steered  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy’s  fleet,  where  he  was  overpowered  by 
numbers,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  action  was  found  dead  in  his  cabin, 
covered  with  blood. 

Berkeley,  John,  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton, 
a distinguished  British  admiral,  who,  in  concert 
with  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  Admiral  Russel,  and 
Vice-Admiral  Aylmer,  undertook  various  expe- 
ditions against  the  coast  of  France  between  the 
years  1688  and  1696,  several  of  which — such  as 
those  at  Brest  and  Dunkirk — were  unfortunate 
in  their  results,  while  others  were  eminently 
successful.  He  died  of  pleurisy  and  fever  in 
1696,  aged  31,  after  having  been  eight  years  an 
admiral — an  almost  solitary  instance  of  anyone 
attaining  so  high  a rank  at  so  early  an  age  in 
the  British  service.  He  owed  his  promotion, 
however,  not  to  favouritism,  but  to  the  general 
confidence  in  his  ability,  integrity,  and  pa- 
triotism. 

Berkeley,  George,  a celebrated  divine,  who 
was  educated  first  at  Kilkenny,  and  next  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of  which  he  was  chosen 
fellow  in  1707.  The  same  year  he  published 
“Arithmetica  absque  Algebra  aut  Euclide  de- 
monstrata.” In  1709  he  published  his  “ Theory 
of  Vision,”  which  was  the  first  attempt  that 
ever  was  made  to  distinguish  the  immediate  and 
natural  objects  of  sight  from  the  conclusions 
we  have  been  accustomed  from  infancy  to  draw 
from  them.  In  1710  appeared  the  “Principles 
of  Human  Knowledge,"  and  in  1713  the  “ Dia- 
logues between  Hylas  and  Philonous  ;"  the  ob- 
ject of  both  being  to  disprove  the  common 
notion  of  the  existence  of  matter,  and  to  esta- 
blish the  hypothesis  that  material  objects  have 
no  other  existence  than  in  the  mind.  However 
singular  his  opinions  were,  there  was  so  much 
beauty  in  his  writings  that  the  greatest  men — 
amongst  others  Steele  and  Swift — courted  his 
friendship.  For  the  former  he  wrote  several 
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papers  in  the  “ Guardian,”  and  through  him 
became  intimate  with  Pope.  Swift  recom- 
mended him  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  who 
took  him  abroad  as  his  chaplain.  In  1714  he 
returned  to  England,  but  set  out  again  for  the 
continent,  with  a son  of  Dr.  Ashe,  bishop  of 
Clogher,  and  continued  on  his  travels  four 
years.  He  returned  in  1721,  and  became  chap- 
lain to  the  duke  of  Grafton,  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  At  this  time  he  took  his  degree  of 
D.D.,  and  a fortune  was  bequeathed  to  him  by  a 
lady  of  Dublin.  In  1724  he  was  promoted  to 
the  deanery  of  Derry,  and  the  year  following  he 
printed  a proposal  for  converting  the  American 
Indians,  by  erecting  a college  in  the  Bermudas. 
His  mind  was  so  intent  on  this  project  that  he 
obtained  a grant  of  £10,000  from  the  Commons, 
and  set  sail  for  America,  where  he  resided  nearly 
two  years  : but  the  scheme  failed,  owing  to  the 
minister  having  applied  the  money  to  other 
purposes.  In  1732  he  published  the  “Minute 
Philosopher,”  in  2 vols.  8vo,  which  is  a masterly 
attack  on  infidelity.  The  next  year  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  about  this  time  published 
the  “Analyst,”  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  mathematicians  admitted  mysteries, 
and  even  falsities  in  science,  particularly  in- 
stancing the  doctrine  of  fluxions.  He  was 
answered  by  several  writers,  to  whom  he  replied 
in  1739,  in  “ A Defence  of  Freetliinking  in  Ma- 
thematics.” In  1736  he  published  the  “Queries,’' 
addressed  to  magistrates,  occasioned  by  the 
licentiousness  of  the  times ; and  in  1744  his  book 
on  the  virtues  of  tar-water  made  its  appearance. 
b.  at  Kilcrin,  in  Ireland,  1684;  d.  at  Oxford  in 
1753,  and  was  buried  in  Christ-church,  where 
there  is  a monument  to  his  memory.— Pope  as- 
cribed, no  less  justly  than  beautifully,  to  Berke- 
ley, “every  virtue  under  heaven."  But  Pope 
was  not  the  only  one  who  admired  and  loved 
the  good  bishop  of  Cloyne.  Bishop  Atterbury 
says,  “ So  much  understanding,  so  much  inno- 
cence, and  such  humility,  I did  not  think  had 
been  the  portion  of  any  but  angels,  till  I saw 
this  gentleman.”  He,  of  all  mankind,  died 
possessed  of 

“ That  which  should  accompany  old  age. 

As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends.” 
Berken,  or  Beequey,  hair' -ken,  a Fleming, 
who,  in  1476,  discovered  the  art  of  cutting  and 
polishing  the  diamond  by  means  of  a wheel  and 
diamond-powder,  d.  at  the  commencement  of 
the  15th  century. 

Berkeyiiout,  John,  lair'-ken-hout,  a phy- 
sician and  naturalist,  who  was  descended  from 
a Dutch  family,  and  intended  for  the  mercan- 
tile profession,  which  he  quitted,  and  entered 
first  into  the  military  service  of  Prussia,  and 
next  into  that  of  England.  In  1760  he  went  to 
Edinburgh,  and  studied  physic,  but  took  his 
doctor’s  degree  at  Leyden  in  1765.  1711110  at 
Edinburgh  lie  published  his  “ Claris  Anglica 
Lingua;  Botanies;,”  a book  of  considerable  merit. 

In  1778  he  attended  the  British  commissioners 
to  America,  and  on  his  return  obtained  a pen- 
sion, and  resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life 
at  Islcworth.  b.  at  Leeds,  1730;  d.  1791. 

Berkheyden,  Job,  bairk-hi-den,  a Dutch 
painter,  who  excelled  in  portraits  and  land- 
scapes. b.  at  Haarlem,  1628;  d.  1693.— His 
brother  Gerard,  also  a painter,  was  famed  for 
his  architectural  designs,  b.  1645;  d.  1693. 

Berkley,  Sir  William,  berlJ-le,  governor 
of  Virginia,  was  bom  of  an  ancient  family 
near  London,  and  educated  at  Merton  College. 
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ford,  of  which  he  became  fellow.  In  1611  lie 
named  governor  of  Virginia;  and,  during 
) civil  war,  took  the  side  of  the  king,  Virginir 
ing  the  last  of  the  colonies  to  acknowledge 
) authority  of  Cromwell.  In  1651  he  was 
npellcd  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  Com- 
in  wealth ; but,  on  the  death  of  Governor  Mat- 
:ws,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Cromwell,  he 
umed  the  government,  on  condition  that  the 
)ple  would  submit  to  the  king’s  authority, 
is  was  agreed  to,  and  Charles  II.  was  accord- 
:ly  proclaimed  in  Virginia  before  his  restora- 
n to  the  throne  took  place  in  England,  d. 
7.  Governor  Berkley  bad  local  as  well  as 
ional  difficulties  to  contend  with,  the  most 
•assing  of  which  were  his  quarrels  with  Gcn- 
1 Nathaniel  Bacon,  the  “rebel”  (whom  see). 
Ierlioz,  _ Hector,  bair'-le-oz,  an  eminent 
mch  musician,  whose  father  was  a physician, 
i who  was  forced  to  study  for  the  medical 
fession  greatly  against  his  inclinations, 
en  he  reached  his  twentieth  year,  he  was 
t to  Paris  to  finish  his  studies ; but  there  the 
ural  bent  of  his  genius  prevailed  over  every 
3r  consideration.  He  quitted  the  lectures  of 
faculty  and  entered  the  Conservatoire  de 
sifinc,  and  in  1830  gained  the  first  prize  of 
Conservatoire  by  his  cantata  of  “Sardana- 
is.”  He  then  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
lied  for  eighteen  months,  when  he  returned 
produced  his  overture  to  “King  Lear.” 
now  gradually  rose  in  fame,  and  is  the 
mr  of  a great  many  works,  although  public 
uon  is  divided  as  to  his  merits  as  a com- 
r.  As  a conductor  of  concerts,  however, 
has  attained  considerable  eminence  in 
land,'  Germany,  and  llussia..  b.  at  Cotc- 
Lndre,  in  the  department  of  Isere,  1803. 
■rnadotte,  Jean  Baptiste  Jules  Marshal. 
Charles  XIV.  of  Sweden.) 
srnard  of  Menthon,  St , bair'-nard,  founder 
ie  monasteries  of  the  Great  and  Little  St. 
iard  in  the  Alps,  was  born  at  Annecy,  in  923, 
died  m 1008,  after  having  established,  and 
■elf  superintended  for  several  years,  these 
‘ benevolent  institutions,  the  monks  of 
h have  ever  since  continued  to  fulfil  the 
• of  their  excellent  founder— that  of  rescuing 
travellers  in  the  snows  of  the  Alps,  a task 
hich  they  are  greatly  aided  by  the  celebrated 
iernard  race  of  dogs. 

; °nllhurinj?ia>  a hermit,  who,  at  the 
. ot  the  10th  century,  announced  that  the 

,s/of}LWOrkl  Was  aPPr°aching.  A toial 
M happening  at  that  time,  many 

•le  hid  themselves  in  caves;  but  the  return 

U trM?Po  Cid  !Clr  fca!'s '•  the  hermit  retired 
,vcc'  and.  the  world  resumed  its  tran- 
‘n  m !tk°u;?h  confidence  was  not  entirely  re- 
-d  till  the  end  of  the  11th  century. 
mvARD,  St.,  the  founder  of  the'  order  of 

’soothe  Bo6'0/  tli‘C  riosfc  distinguished 

imVersKf  P8h-  Calc,nd;Jr’  .was  educated  at 
mvers*^  of  Pans,  which  in  his  time  was 

ithc  most  celebrated  seats  of  learning  in 
-Pe,  and,  at  the  age  of  22,  entered  the  Cis 
monastery  of  Citcaux’,  ncai  Lijon  in- 

rmanThim  -of  ,tkirty- of  his  companion’s  to 
npany  him  in  his  retirement.  By  his  riiror- 

test  inC  I°Vm!.CiaUperiticS  of  th°y 01'dcr  (the 
elf  tint  ho  w ’ 3?rnard  80  recommended 
’ inat  he  was  chosen,  in  1115  head  of 

IBs  S1ebritv°Un<led  the  ahhey  of  Clair- 
as  crnnlovpd  }VaS  80  grcat’  thafc,  in  1128, 
163  JCd  t0  draw  up  the  statutes  of  the 

order  of  the  Templars;  and  Iris  influence  pre- 
vailed so  far  at  the  courts  of  both  France  and 
' England  as  to  induce  them  to  acknowledge, 
contrary  to  justice,  Innocent  II.  as  legitimate 
pope,  in  opposition  to  Anaclete.  In  1146  he 
persuaded  the  king  of  France,  and  other  sove- 
reigns, to  enter  on  a crusade,  and  was  offered  the 
command  of  the  army,  which,  however,  he  re- 
fused. He  was  canonized  by  Alexander  III  in 
Hrf’  ?T’-at  Fontaines,  1091;  d.  at  Claimrax, 
1153.— His  works  were  published  in  Paris  in  4 
vols.  by  Gaume,  in  1835-40. 

Bernard,  Claude,  surnamed  “Poor  Bernard  ” 
was  the  eldest  son  of  a distinguished  French 
magistrate,  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  and  after 
a youth  spent  in  dissipation,  took  orders  and  con- 
secrated his  life  to  aiding  the  poor,  the  sick,  and 
the  criminal.  For  twenty  years  he  exercised  his 
charity  at  the  hospitals  in  Paris,  devoting  his 
heritage  of  £20,000  to  the  use  of  the  unfor- 
tunate. b.  at  Dijon,  1583 ; d.  at  Paris,  1641. 

Bernard,  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  a celebrated 
general,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  supports 
of  the  Protestant  cause  in  Germany  during  the 
Thirty-years  War.  His  first  essay  in  arms  was 
made  under  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and  when 
nineteen  years  of  age  lie  distinguished  himself 
ut  the  battle  of  Wimpfen.  He  afterwards  served 
under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  gaining  several  ad- 
vantages over  Wallenstein,  and  aiding  in  the 
taking  of  Wurtsburg  and  Mannheim.  On  the 
death  of  Gustavus,  at  the  battle  of  Lutzcn,  1632, 
he  took  the  command  of  the  army,  and  followed 
up  the  victory.  In  1631,  however,  he  was 
beaten  m the  decisive  battle  of  Nordlingen, 
which  was  gained  by  the  Imperialists.  From’ 
that  time  he  allied  himself  closely  to  France 
which  had  joined  the  Protestant  league,  and 
succoured  and  retook  several  towns— amongst 
others  Mayence,_  in  1635,  and  effected  an  ad- 
mirable  retreat  into  Lorraine.  Subsequently, 
m 1636,  he  supported  the  movements  of  Condo 
m Burgundy,  and  in  1638  took  Bheinfeld,  Fri- 
bourg, and  Brisach.  In  the  midst  of  his  suc- 
cesses lie  died,  some  say  by  poison,  near  Ncu- 
bourg  on  the  Rhine,  1639.  b.  at  Weimar,  1601. 

Bernard,  Richard,  a Puritan  divine,  and 
scholar,  was  the  first  to  translate  Terence  into 
English,  and  also  wrote  several  original  works 
such  as  “ The  Faithful  Shepherd,"  “ Look  Be- 
yond Luther,”  “ Thesaurus  Biblicus,”  &c.  Ho 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  was  vicar  of 
Worksop,  in  Notts,  and  subsequently  rector  of 
Batcombe,  Somerset,  where  he  died  in  1611  • 
b.  1566.  ’ 

Bernard,  Samuel,  a French  painter  and  en- 
graver, who  was  a pupil  of  Vouet  and  professor 
in  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris.  He  excelled  in 
munatures  and  paintings  in  water  colours.  His 
son  the  celebrated  banker,  Samuel  Bernard, 
rendered  valuable  services  to  the  government  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  b.  at  Paris,  1615;  d. 
there,  1687. 

Bernard,  J.  Frederick,  a learned  Dutch  wri- 
ter and  publisher,  who  established  himself  at 
Amsterdam  in  1711.  Ho  is  the  author  of  a 
aurnber  of  works,  ol  which  the  most  important 
ire  a “Collection  of  Voyages  to  the  North,” 
“Religious  Customs  and  Ceremonies  of  all  Na- 
lons,”  and  “Ancient  and  Modern  Supersti- 
tions.” d.  1752. 

Bernard,  Catherine,  a celebrated  French 
authoress,  who  composed  many  novels,  poems 
and  two  tragedies,  ‘'Brutus”  and  “ Laodamia  ” 
the  tormer  of  which  was  much  esteemed  Silo 
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ivas  admitted  a member  of  the  Acaddmie  des 
Eicovrati  at  Padua,  and  obtained  the  poetical 
prizes  many  times  at  the  French  Academy,  and 
at  the  Floral  Games  at  Toulouse.  She  was  the 
friend  of  Fontenelle.  b.  at  Eouen,  1662 ; d.  at 
Paris,  1712. 

Bernard,  James,  a French  divine,  who  was 
educated  at  Geneva,  after  which  he  became 
minister  of  the  church  of  Vinsobres  ; but  when 
the  persecution  commenced,  he  retired  to  Switz- 
erland till  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
and  then  went  to  Holland,  where  he  established 
a school  for  fine  arts,  philosophy,  and  mathe- 
matics. He  wrote  an  historical  and  political 
account  of  the  state  of  Europe,  and  succeeded 
Le  Clerc  in  the  management  of  the  “Biblio- 
theqtic  Univcrsellc."  In  1693  he  continued  the 
“Nouvclles  de  la  Rdpublique  des  Lettrcs.”  In 
1705  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Walloon  church  at  Leyden,  and  professor  of 
philosophy  and  mathematics  in  that  university. 
B.  at  N ions,  1658;  d.1718. 

Bernard,  Edward,  a learned  astronomer  and 
pliilologer,  who,  in  1669,  was  appointed  de- 
puty to  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  the  Savilian 
professorship  of  astronomy,  and,  in  1673,  suc- 
ceeded that  great  man.  In  1681  he  took  his 
degree  of  D.D. ; and,  in  1691,  was  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  Brightwell/in  Berkshire,  b.  near 
Towcester,  1638;  d.  at  Oxford,  1697.— Bernard 
is  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Eastern 
languages  and  mathematics,  and  for  the  labour 
lie  expended  in  searching  for  and  collecting 
MSS.  for  the  reprints  of  the  old  mathematicians 
which  rendered  the  Oxford  press  famous  at  that 
period.  His  works  are  very  numerous. 

Bernard,  Peter  Joseph,  called  by  Voltaire, 
Gentil-Bernard  (“pleasant”),  showed,  at  an 
early  age,  a great  taste  for  poesy,  and  though  at 
first  only  an  attorney's  clerk,  afterwards  be- 
came secretary  to  Marshal  Coigny,  who  had  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Italy.  After  the  mar- 
shal’s death,  he  obtained  a lucrative  appoint- 
ment, and  was  now  able  to  indulge  his  poetic 
tendencies.  H e wrote  an  opera,  “ Castor  and 
Pollux,”  which  had  a great  success ; “ The  Art 
of  Loving,”  and  a number  of  odes,  songs,  &c. 
His  works  were  collected  and  reprinted  in  1S03. 
b.  at  Grenoble,  1710;  d.  at  Paris,  1775.-S-In 
1771,  Gentil-Bernard,  having  been  guilty  of  an 
excess,  entirely  lost  his  memory,  and  for  four 
years  was  in  a state  of  imbecility. 

Bernardes,  Diego,  bair-vur'-dais,  a Portu- 
guese poet,  who  especially  succeeded  in  the 
idyl,  and  is  regarded  as  the  Theocritus  of  Por- 
tugal. He  called  a collection  of  his  eclogues 
“ Lyma,”  from  the  name  of  the  stream  on  the 
banks  of  which  he  composed  his  verses,  b.  about 
1540;  D.  1596. 

Bernard,  Charles  dc,  a French  novelist,  who 
wrote  many  novels  and  romances  of  a pleasing 
character  from  1833  to  1317.  His  best  works 
are  “ The  Yellow  Rose,”  and  “ Gerfaud.”  He 
belonged  to  a distinguished  French  family. 
B.  at  Besamjon,  1804;  n.  at  Sablonvillc,  I860. 

Bernardin,  St.,  bair-nawr'-den,  of  Siena,  an 
Italian  monk,  whose  courage  and  charity  were 
conspicuous  during  the  plague  which  ravaged 
Siena  in  1400.  In  1104  he  entered  the  order  of 
Franciscans,  and  was  sent  to  the  Holy  Land. 
On  his  return  to  Italy  lie  founded  above  300 
monasteries,  lie  was  much  respected  by  the 
emperor  Sigismund,  and  his  eloquence  had  the 
most  beneficial  effect  on  all  classes  in  Italy. 
b.  at  Massa-Carrara,  1330 ; d.  at  Aquila,  1111. 
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Bernazzano,  bair-natad-dta'-no,  an  Italian 
nainter  of  the  l«th  century,  who  excelled  in 
landscape,  fruit,  flowers,  and  animals,  d.  1530. 

Berners,  John  Bourchicr,  Lord,  ber’-ners,  a 
favourite  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  employed  him  in 
several  capacities,  and  gave  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  governor  of  Calais,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  n.  about  1174;  d.  1532. 
— He  was  the  author  of  several  productions; 
but  his  greatest  work  is  his  translation  of 
Froissart’s  “ Chronicles,"  which  was  undertaken 
by  the  king’s  command. 

Berners,  Juliana.  (See  Barnes,  Juliana.) 

Bernetti,  Thomas,  ber-net’-ti,  a cardinal 
and  Italian  statesman,  born  at  Fcrmo  in  1779; 
was  minister  of  war  under  Pius  VII.  in  1810. 
He  was  created  a cardinal  in  1827.  After  the 
accession  of  Gregory  XVI.  he  offended  tho 
Austrian  government  by  persuading  the  popo 
to  enrol  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  state, 
instead  of  depending  as  formerly  on  Austrian 
soldiers.  On  quitting  office  in  1836,  Gregory 
made  him  vice-chancellor  of  the  Romish  church. 
When  Pius  IX.  became  pope,  he  laboured  ear- 
nestly to  bring  about  the  reforms  that  were  so 
much  needed  at  the  Papal  court,  and  when 
the  pope  left  Eome  in  184S,  and  retired  to 
Gaeta,  he  returned  to  Fermo,  where  he  died. 
1852. 

Bernia,  or  Berni,  Francis,  lair'-ne-aw,  an 
Italian  poet  and  canon  of  Florence,  who  is 
famous  for  his  witty  and  satirical  pieces,  and 
has  given  his  name  to  that  class  of  writing  in 
Italy.  He  was  attached  to  Alexander  and  Hip- 
politus  de  Medici,  who  had  quarrelled,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  by  the  former. 
d.  1536. — He  is  called  the  Scarron  of  the 
Italians. 

Bernier,  Francois,  lair'-ne-ai,  a French  tra- 
veller and  physician,  whose  account  of  his 
travels  was  much  appreciated,  as  he  visited 
countries  before  unknowm  to  Europeans,  and 
threwr  considerable  light  on  the  state  of  India 
up  to  the  time  of  Aurungzebe,  at  whose  court 
he  resided  twrelve  years,  during  eight  of  which 
he  held  the  appointment  of  physician  to  the 
emperor,  b.  at  Angers,  about  1625;  d.  1633. 

Bernini,  or  Bernin,  bair-ne'-ve,  Giovanni 
Lorenzo,  a Florentine  sculptor  and  architect, 
exercised  his  profession  chiefly  at  Home,  where 
lie  produced  lrs  most  famous  works;  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  “ The  Confession  of8t. 
Peter,”  the  Barbcrini  Palace,  and  the  front  of  the 
College  de  Propaganda  Fide.  He  executed  also 
three  busts  of  Charles  I.  of  England  from  a 
picture  by  Vandyck,  on  viewing  which  lie  is 
said  to  have  observed,  that  it  was  “ the  most  un- 
fortunate face  he  ever  beheld.”  At  the  age  of 
68  lie  visited  Paris,  at  the  pressing  invitation  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  his  progress  to  that  city  was 
one  continuous  ovation.  He  was  received  by 
Louis  as  a man  whose  presence  honoured 
France;  but  when  lie  saw  the  front  of  tho 
Louvre,  then  being  erected  under  Claude  Tcr- 
rault,  Bernini  said  “that  a country  which  had 
architects  of  that  stamp  had  no  need  of  him.” 
While  at  Paris  he  executed  a bust  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  on  his  return  to  Rome  an  equestrian  stnfuo 
of  the  same  monarch,  which  was  placed  at  Ver- 
sailles. At  80  years  of  age  he  executed  a statue 
of  Christ,  and  presented  it  to  Queen  Christina 
of  Sweden,  who,  however,  declined  it,  saying 
she  was  not  rich  enough  to  pay  for  it  as  it  de- 
served ; he,  however,  bequeathed  it  to  her  by  his 
will.  Bernini  was  also  a painter,  and  left  about 
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0 pictures,  b.  at  Naples,  1593;  d.  at  Nome, 
SO. 

Bekxis,  Francis  Joachim  dePierres  d e,bavr'-ne, 
French  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Albi,  who 
is  indebted  to  the  marchioness  de  Pompadour 
: his  preferments  in  church  and  state.  After 
ving  been  employed  as  ambassador  to  dif- 
•ent  courts,  he  was  made  minister  of  foreign 
airs,  and  obtained  a cardinal's  hat.  But  the 
success  of  the  French  arms,  and  the  dcrange- 
jnt  of  the  finances,  occasioned  his  disgrace 
d temporary  banishment  from  court.  In 
'1  he  was  recalled,  and  nominated  archbishop 
Albi.  He  afterwards  was  appointed  ambas- 
lor  to  the  pope,  and  had  a considerable  share 
procuring  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits.  He 
:1  the  additional  title  of  Protector  of  the 
eucli  Church  at  Borne,  where  he  lived  in 
endour  and  hospitality  till  the  Revolution 
ordered  his  finances,  on  which  he  obtained  a 
ision  from  the  court  of  Spain.  He  wrote 
ne  works,  consisting  principally  of  poems, 
at  St.  Marcel,  1715 ; n.  at  Rome,  1794. 
3ERNotriLLi,  James,  hair'-noo-eel’-e,  a famous 
thematieian,  who  was  destined  for  the  Ite- 
med church,  but  whose  inclination  led  him 
the  study  of  mathematics,  which  he  pursued 
vately  and  without  any  assistance  but  from 
hs.  In  1676  *he  set  out  on  his  travels,  and 
3>eneva  devised  a method  of  teaching  a blind 
t to  write.  He  wrote  a treatise  on  the  comet 
ich  appeared  in  1680,  and  soon  after  went  to 
Hand,  where  he  studied  the  new  philosophy, 
returned  to  Bale  in  1682,  and  read  lectures 

■ experimental  philosophy  and  mechanics. 
>ut  168-1,  Leibnitz  published,  in  the  “ Acta 
.ditorum”  at  Lcipsic,  some  essays  on  his  new 
■ulus  dificrentialis,  but  without  discovering 

method.  Bernouilli,  however,  and  hi.: 
ther,  d:scovercd  the  secret,  and  were  highly 
iscd  by  Leibnitz.  His  works  were  printed  at 
icva,  1744.  b.  at  Bale,  1654;  d.  1705. 
ernouilli,  John,  brother  of  the  above, 

■ ise  labours  in  the  sciences  he  shared,  was  in 
5 _ appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Bingen,  and  on  the  death  of  James  he  re- 
led  to  Bale,  where  he  succeeded  him  in  the 
fessorship  of  mathematics.  In  1714  he  pub- 
ed  a treatise  on  the  management  of  ships  ; 
in  1730  his  memoir  on  the  elliptical  figure 
he  planets  gained  the  prize  of  the  Academy 
Sciences,  llis  writings  were  published  at 
leva  in  1742.  b.  at  Bale,  1687;  d.  1748.— 
n Bernouilli  left  two  sons,  Daniel  and  John 

a nephew  Nicholas,  who  were  all  eelc- 
cu  for  their  mathematical  acquirements. 
EKXSTORF11,  John  Hartwig  Ernest,  Count  of 
a celebrated  Danish  statesman,  who 
1750  became  prime  minister  of  Denmark 
er  Frederic  V.,  in  which  office  he  distin- 
ilied  himself  as  the  patron  of  manufactures 
unerce,  and  art.  Under  Christian  VJI.  he 
created  a count,  but  was  deprived  of  the 
:es  he  held  at  the  instigation  of  Struensde- 
iv hose  death,  however,  he  was  reinstated! 
emancipated  the  peasants  on  his  estates. 

> in  gratitude  raised  a monument  to  his 
nory.  b.  at  Hanover,  1712;  d.  at  Hamburg, 
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BRjfSTORFF,  Andrew  Peter,  Count  of,  nephew 
ie  preceding,  was  educated  at  Lcipsic  and 
tingen,  and  after  travelling  through  Europe 
ime  gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  the  king 
1Ie  was  treated  count  in  1767, 
m 105  Wa3  “PP0*11101*  prime  minister, 


when  he  ceded  to  Russia  the  Gottorp  part  of 
Holstein  for  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst.  He 
introduced  a new  system  of  finance,  and  pre- 
pared tlie  abolition  of  villenago  in  Schleswig 
and  Holstein ; he  was  also  warmly  opposed  to 
any  restriction  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
his  death  was  considered  a public  calamity. 
b.  1735;  d.  1797. 

Beknstorff,  Christian  Gunther,  son  of  the 
above,  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
in  1797,  after  his  father’s  death  ; but  his  conduct 
did  not  contribute  to  maintain  the  reputation 
of  tlic  family  name.  His  obstinacy  in  persisting 
in  arming  Danish  neutral  merchant  ships  brought 
his  country  into  collision  with  England,  and 
led  to  the  attack  on  Copenhagen.  He  was  sub- 
sequently ambassador  at  Vienna  and  Berlin ; 
and  finally  renounced  his  country,  and  joined 
the  Prussian  ministry  in  1818,  as  chief  foreign 
minister,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  deter- 
mined opposition  to  the  introduction  of  consti- 
tutional government  in  Germany,  b.  1769- 
d.  1S35. 

Berxulf,  or  Beomwulph,  hair-nulf,  a king 
of  Mercia,  who,  in  821,  usurped  the  govern- 
ment on  the  death  of  Ceolwulf.  He  only  held 
power  lor  about  a year,  having  been  killed  by 
the  East  Anglians  in  their  ellorts  to  throw  off 
the  Mercian  yoke. 

Beroaldo,  Filippo,  bair'-o-au-l'-do, considered 
one  of  the  greatest  literary  characters  of  his  age, 
was  born  at  Bologna  in  1453,  of  a noble  and 
opulent  family.  He  was  carefully  educated,  and 
became  professor  of  belles  lettres  in  the  univer- 
sity of  bis  native  town.  He  wrote  numerous 
works  in  elegant  Latin,  which  extended  to  40 
volumes,  d.  1505. 

Bkrquin,  Arnauld,  hair -Ted,  a French  writer, 
who  first  distinguished  himself  by  his  idyls, 
which  are  full  of  sensibility  and"  sweetness, 
but  whose  principal  work  is  bis  “Ami  des 
Enfans’’  (The  Children’s  Friend),  which  the 
French  Academy  declared  to  be  the  most  useful 
book  that  had  been  published  during  the  year 
He  translated  from  the  English,  “Sandford  and 
Merton,”  and  several  other  interesting  and 
wholesome  books  for  youth,  b.  at  Bordeaux 
1749  : d.  at  Paris,  1791.  ’ 

Berr,  Frederick,  hair,  an  eminent  French 
musician,  who  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  became 
bandmaster  of  a regiment  of  the  line,  was 
professor  of  the  clarionet  at  the  Conservatoire 
at  Paris,  and  a member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  He  wrote  500  original  pieces  of  mili- 
tary instrumental  music,  besides  several  arrange- 
ments and  solos,  especially  for  the  clarionet, 
which  are  highly  esteemed  as  some  of  the  finest 
music  for  that  instrument  in  existence,  b.  at 
Mannheim  in  1794;  d.  1838. 

Berry,  or  Berri,  hair-re,  the  title  born  by 
several  princes  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  at 
various  periods  of  the  history  of  that  country, 
none  of  whom,  however,  were  particularly  dis- 
languished  lor  either  ability  or  virtue.  Two  of 
the  dukes  of  Berry— John,  son  of  John  II.  of 
1 ranee,  and  Charles,  son  of  Charles  VII.— took 
part,  from  ambitious  and  selfish  motives,  in  the 
wars  which  desolated  Franco  in  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries,  and  generally  known  as  the 
wars  of  the  Burgundians  and  Armagnacs,  and 
those  between  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy 
and  the  crafty  Louis  XL 
Bhrry,  Sir  John,  her’-e,  an  English  naval 
commander,  who  first  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battlo  of  Southwold  Bay,  for  which  lie  waa 
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knighted.  In  16S2  he  commanded  the  Glou- 
cester frigate,  in  which  James,  duke  of  York, 
was  proceeding  to  Scotland;  and  when  that 
vessel  was  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hum- 
ber, he,  by  his  presence  of  mind,  saved  the  prince, 
with  many  about  him.  On  the  prince  of 
Orange’s  approach,  in  1633,  Sir  John  Berry 
became  sole  commander  of  the  fleet;  but  on 
William  1 1 1. ’s  accession  to  the  throne,  he  attached 
himself  to  his  government,  and  so  retained  his 
appointments  and  influence.  He  was  poisoned 
while  paying  off  a king’s  ship.  b.  in  Devonshire, 
1635  ; d.  at  Portsmouth,  1691. 

Berry,  Caroline  Ferdinandc  Louise,  Duchess 
de,  lair-re',  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I., 
king  of  NapL'y:  and  Sicily,  was  married  to  the 
Duke  deBerry,  the  second  son  of  Charles X.  The ' 
duke  was  assassinated  on  a Sunday,  whilst  hand- 
ing the  duchess  to  a carriage  as  she  came  out  of 
the  opera-house.  She  passed  through  a variety  of 
troubles,  and  in  1830.  after  the  second  French 
revolution,  accompanied  Charles  X.  to  Holyrood 
Palace,  Edinburgh.  In  1832  a movement  in 
La  Vendee  took  place  in  her  favour.  She  was 
under  hiding  in  Nantes,  when,  being  betrayed 
by  a converted  Jew,  she  was  found  in  a small 
hole  behind  a stove,  where  she  had  been  inclosed 
for  sixteen  hours,  and  was  carried  to  the  castle 
of  Blaye.  In  1833  she  was  released,  having 
married  a son  of  the  prince  of  Lucchesi-Palli, 
with  whom  she  retired  to  Sicily,  b.  at  Naples, 
1798. 

Berryer,  Fierro  Antoine,  lair'-re-ai,  a dis- 
tinguished French  advocate  and  pleader,  who, 
in  1815,  assisted  in  the  defence  of  the  generals 
who  followed  Napoleon  I.  to  Waterloo.  From 
that  period  he  rose  to  great  eminence  as  a 
defender  of  order  and  an  asserter  of  the  liberties 
of  his  country.  He  unsuccessfully  defended 
Louis  Napoleon  on  his  trial  for  landing  at 
Boulogne,  and  in  1858  was  engaged  for  the 
defence  of  the  count  de  Montalembert,  when 
that  nobleman  was  proceeded  against  by  the 
French  government  for  certain  alleged  libellous 
expressions  contained  in  his  celebrated  article 
in  the  “ Correspondant  ” newspaper,  “A  Debate 
in  the  English  Parliament  on  India.”  M.  Berryer 
was  a legitimist  in  politics — or  rather  had  a chi- 
valrous respect  for  the  race  of  the  ancient  kings 
of  France;  but  has  all  through  life  been 
distinguished  for  the  moderateness  of  his  views 
and  his  opposition  to  tyranny  and  despotic  rule. 
In  1830,  ho  was  returned  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  by  the  Haute  Loire,  and  was  the 
ornament,  but  never  the  tool,  of  his  party.  He 
did  not  follow  the  Bourbons  into  exile  after  the 
revolution  of  1830,  but  remained  in  France  to 
act  as  a centre  for  the  action  of  the  friends  of 
the  dynasty.  Since  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  2nd 
of  December,  1851,  which  placed  all  but  despotic 
power  in  the  hands  of  Louis  Napoleon,  M. 
Berryer  has  taken  little  part  in  politics,  except- 
ing to  use  liis  influence  to  effect  a reconciliation 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  French  Bourbons. 

1 1 e was  elected  a member  of  the  French  A cademy 
in  1S55,  and  in  his  inauguration  address  made 
certain  allusions  which  were  offensive  to  the 
government,  and  the  publication  of  the  oration 
was  suppressed.  The  interdict,  however,  was 
removed  within  twenty-four  hours.  In  1860-61, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  famous  Pattcrson-Bona- 
parte  cause;  and  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
fiftieth  year  at  the  bar,  was  entertained  at  a 
splendid  banquet  by  his  confr6rcs  of  all  shades 
of  opinion,  n.  in  Pirns,  1790;  d.  1868. 
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Bertaut,  John,  lair’-to,  a French  bishop  and 
poet,  whose  first  essays  charmed  the  court  of 
Henry  III.  He  was  mainly  instrumental,  with 
the  cardinal  of  Penon,  in  the  conversion  of 
Henry  IV.,  who  gave  him  the  rich  abbey  of 
Aunay,  and  he  was  named  chief  chaplain  to 
Marie  de  Medici  on  her  marriage  with  the 
French  monarch.  In  1606  he  was  made  bishop 
of  S<fez.  His  poems  were  printed  at  Paris  in 
1620;  and  besides  these  he  wrote  several  theolo- 
gical pieces,  b.  at  Caen,  1552 ; d.  1611. 

Bertjiier,  Alexander,  lair-tc-ai,  one  of  the 
marshals  of  Napoleon  I.,  prince  of  Ncufchafcl 
and  Wagram,  and  vice-constable  of  France.  lie 
first  served  in  the  American  War  of  Independ- 
ence, under  Lafayette,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  revolution  was  made  a 
general.  He  behaved  with  great 'bravery  in 
La  Vendee,  and  was  at  the  head  of  Napoleon's 
staff  in  Italy,  Egypt,  and  Germany.  Indeed,  he 
occupied  the  first  place  in  the  confidence  of  the 
emperor,  and  was  with  him  in  all  his  expeditions. 
In  1814  he  submitted  to  the  new  regime  and 
was  created  a peer;  but  when  the  emperor 
escaped  from  Elba,  he  retired  to  his  family  at 
Bamberg,  where  he  shortly  afterwards  com- 
mitted suicide  by  throwing  himself  from  the 
third  story  of  his  palace,  n.  1753  ; d.  1815. 

Berthollet,  Claude  Louis,  lair-tol-ai,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  chemists ‘of  his  day,  who, 
with  Lavoisier,  Fourcroy,  and  Guyton  de  Mor- 
veau,  planned  a new  chemical  nomenclature, 
which,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  was  found  of 
essential  service  to  chemical  science.  He  accom- 
panied Napoleon  I.  in  his  Egyptian  expedition; 
and  on  his  return  became  a senator  and  an  officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  On  the  fall  of  the 
emperor,  however,  he  was  among  the  first  to 
desert  him;  and  Louis  XVIII.  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  count.  His  greatest  work  is 
“Essai  de  Statique  Chimique;”  but  he  wrote 
a great  number  of  memoirs  and  other  scientific 
essays,  b . at  Talloire,  in  Savoy,  1743 ; d.  1822. 

Bertius,  Peter,  lair'-te-oos,  a Flemish  ge> 
grapher,  who  became  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Leyden,  which  office  he  lost  for  Icing  an 
Arminian.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  joined  the 
Romish  church,  and  was  made  cosmographcr 
to  Louis  XIII.,  and  professor  of  mathematics. 
b.  at  llaveren,  1565;  d.  1629. — His  best  works 
are  “Theatrum  Geographic  Veteris,”  and  an 
“Introduction  to  Universal  Geography.” 

Bhewick,  James  Fitz-James,  duke  of  and 
marshal,  ber'-ik,  was  the  illegitimate  son  of 
James  II.  of  England,  by  Arabella  Churchill, 
sister  of  the  celebrated  John  Churchill,  duke  of 
Marlborough.  Berwick  was  educated  in  France, 
joined  the  imperial  army,  and  fought  under  the 
duke  of  Lorraine  in  Hungary.  He  was  created 
duke  of  Berwick  by  his  father  in  1637;  and  on 
the  expulsion  of  James  from  England,  accom- 
panied him  into  exile.  He  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  in  1690  was  named 
commander-in-ehief  of  his  father’s  Irish  army. 
He  subsequently  joined  the  French  army,  at- 
tempted in  1696  to  excite  an  insurrection  in 
England,  and  is  said  to  have  been  cognizant 
of  Barkly’s  plot  to  assassinate  William  III. 
He  afterwards  distinguished  himself  in  sup- 
pressing the  religious  wars  in  the  south  of 
France,  gained  high  reputation  in  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  succession,  defeating,  in  1706,  tho 
earl  of  Stanhope  at  Almanza,  thereby  seating 
Philip  V.  on  the  Spanish  throne.  He  was 
created  a Spanish  grandee  for  his  services,  was 
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made  duke  of  Liria  and  Xerica ; and  was  from 
that  time  reckoned  one  of  the  ablest  generals 
jf  the  day,  the  French  government  entrusting 
aim  with  a variety  of  important  commands,  in 
ill  of  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  ability, 
lie  was  killed  by  a cannon-ball  on  the  12th  of 
June,  1731,  before  the  walls  of  Philipsburg,  on 
;he  Rhine,  the  siege  of  which  had  been  undcr- 
.aken  by  his  advice.  The  duke  of  Berwick  was 
:wice  married  : first,  in  1695,  to  a daughter  of 
:be  Earl  of  Clanriearde ; and,  second,  to  a lady 
aamed  Bulkeley,  in  1699.  From  the  first  mar- 
riage the  dukes  of  Liria,  in  Spain, are  descended; 
Tom  the  second  sprung  the  dukes  of  Fitz- 
James  in  France,  n.  at  Moulins,  1670. 

Berzelius,  Jons  Jacob,  ber-ze'-le-us,  a dis- 
dnguished  Swedish  chemist,  whose  powers  as 
m analyst  were  considered  perfect.  He  rose  to 
he  highest  honours  in  his  native  country,  and, 
n 1S36,  the  Royal  Society  of  London  awarded 
lim  the  Copley  medal.  He  was  a member  of 
ilmost  all  the  learned  societies  in  the  world ; 
ind  at  his  death  the  members  of  the  scientific 
ocieties  of  his  native  country  wore  mourning 
or  two  months  out  of  respect  for  his  memory 
j.  at  Wasersunda,  East  Gothland,  1779;  d.  at 
Stockholm,  1848. 

Bessel,  Frederick  William,  bes'-sel,  an  emi- 
nent Prussian  astronomer,  who,  in  1810,  became 
lirector  of  an  observatory  erected  by  the  kin^ 
if  Prussia  at  Konigsberg.  Here  he  pursued  his 
abours  uninterruptedly,  and  in  1818  produced 
ns  “ Fundamenta  Astronomim,”  a work  which 
truck  the  greatest  philosophers  with  amaze- 
nent,  and  placed  his  reputation  on  the  highest 
'innaele  of  scientific  renown.  He  produced 
a any  other  works,  and  was  elected  a member 
■f  the  most  celebrated  learned  societies  of  the 
rorld.  b.  at  Minden,  1784;  n.  1846. 

Bessieees,  Jean  Baptiste,  bes'-se-air,  one  of 
he  marshals  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  created  by 
hat  emperor  duke  of  Istria.  He  distinguished- 
imself  in  many  memorable  battles,  and  at 
larengo  led  the  final  charge  which  decided  the 
ate  of  tiie  day.  He  defeated  Kutusoff  at  Olmutz, 
nd  at  Jena,  Friedland,  and  Eylau  displayed  the 
aost  consummate  skill  in  handling  his  troops, 
’or  his  conduct  in  the  Peninsula,  he  was,  in 
809,  made  duke  of  Istria,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Islingcn,  in  Germany,  he  worsted  the  division 
f the  Austrian  general  Hohenzollcrn.  In  the 
tussian  expedition,  he  was  commander  of  the 
avalry  of  the  Guard,  and  in  1813  commanded 
he  whole  of  the  French  army  in  Germany.  On 
lie  morning  before  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  Bcs- 
icres  fell,  struck  by  a bullet  in  the  breast,  and 
or  some  time  his  death  was  kept  a secret  from 
he  army.  b.  at  Preissuc,  near  Cahors,  1768 ; 
ailed  1813.  ’ 

Bessus,  bes'-un,  a Persian  satrap  of  Bactria, 
n}  ,i.r8t  aided  Darius  against  Alexander  of 
■Iacedonia,  but  when  the  affairs  of  the  Persian 
nonarch  became  desperate,  Bessus  put  him  to 
icath  and  assumed  the  title  of  king;  but  he 
till  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  two  years  after, 
ns  given  up  to  the  successor  of  Darius,  and 
,u-  to  death  with  much  cruelty. 

Betan?os,  Domingo  de,  bc-tari-so,  a Spanish 
aissionary,  who,  after  having  spent  some  years 
3 a hermit  in  a cave  on  the  island  of  Poma, 
icar  Aaplcs,  went  to  South  America  on  a mis- 
lon  t°  the  natives,  and  there  spent  a largo 
\ls  displaying  throughout  a 
J&ty0and,  ?urity  i'fc  somewhat  unusual 
/ith  the  Spanish  clergy  of  the  period.  It  was 
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at  his  instigation  that  Pope  Paul  III, issued  the 
bull  forbidding  the  persecution  of  the  native 
Mexicans,  on  the  ground  that  they  really  were 
of  the  same  blood  as  the  Spaniards,  and  that 
their  destruction  was  not  at  all  necessary  to 
the  glory  of  St.  James  and  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity. Betanfos  returned  to  Spain  in  July, 
1549,  and  died  a month  afterwards. 

Betham,  Sir  William,  beth'-am,  an  eminent 
antiquary  and  genealogist,  was  made  Deputy- 
Keeper  of  Records  at  Dublin  in  1802,  and  about 
eight  years  after,  became  Ulster  king-of-arms. 
He  spent  his  life  in  abstracting,  arranging, 
and  indexing  the  documents,  &c.,  which  had 
come  under  his  observation.  He  amassed 
several  hundreds  of  volumes  of  valuable  infor- 
mation of  this  description,  together  with  a largo 
collection  of  rare  and  precious  MSS.  In  1326:7, 
he  published  a work,  entitled  “Irish  Anti- 
quarian Researches ;”  in  1834,  “ The  Origin  and 
History  of  the  Constitution  of  England,  and  of 
the  Early  Parliaments  of  Ireland ;”  and  the 
“ Gaol  and  Crime ;”  in  1842,  “Etruria  Celtica” 
appeared,  in  which  he  maintained  the  identity 
oftheHiberno-Celtic,  Etruscan,  and  Phceniciaii 
languages,  b.  at  Stradbroke,  Suffolk,  in  1779 ; 
d.  suddenly  near  Dublin,  from  an  affection  of 
the  heart,  October  26,  1853. 

Bethencouet,  John  de,  bai'-ten-lcoor,  a Nor- 
man baron,  who  was  chamberlain  to  Charles  VI., 
king  of  France,  and  being  ruined  in  the  war 
with  England,  sought  to  repair  his  fortunes  in 
foreign  countries,  and  made  a descent  from 
Spain  on  the  Canary  Isles,  in  1402.  Not  having 
sufficient  force,  however,  he  returned,  and 
obtained  reinforcements  from  Henry  III.  of 
Castile,  with  which  he  was  successful,  and  be- 
came governor  of  the  islands  as  a fief  of  Spain. 
He  converted  the  greater  portion  of  the  Canaries 
to  Christianity,  the  native  king  of  the  islands 
being  baptized  under  the  name  of  Louis.  In 
the  year  1406  he  returned  to  Normandy,  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days.  d.  1425. 

Bethell,  Sir  Richard,  Lord  Westbuvy,  beth'- 
el,  an  eminent  English  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Bradford,  Wiltshire,  in  1800,  his  father  being 
Dr.  Bethell,  a physician  of  Bristol,  and  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  Welsh  family.  Bethell 
was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Middle  Templo 
benchers  in  1823;  was  made  Q.  C.in  1840;  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  Aylesbury  in  1852; 
in  1853  was  appointed  solicitor-general ; in  1856, 
attorney-general;  and  in  1831  was  selected  by 
Lord  Palmerston  to  succeed  Lord  Campbell  as 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  when  he  was  raised  to 
the  house  of  Peers  by  the  title  of  Baron  West- 
bury.  His  lordship  is  especially  famous  as  a 
chancery  lawyer,  is  fin  earnest  advocate  of  law 
reform,  an  able  debater,  and  had  the  chief  sliaro 
in  accomplishing  the  change  in  the  law  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Pro- 
bate and  Matrimonial  Causes,  presided  over  by 
Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell.  His  latest  achieve- 
ment is  the  reform  of  the  bankruptcy  laws, 
which  he  several  times  proposed,  and  only 
succeeded  in  passing  in  a modified  form. 

Bethlen,  Gabriel,  Prince  of  Transylvania, 
baith-len,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
his  lime,  as  well  for  high  character,  enlightened 
views  and  firmness,  as  for  ability.  He  was  a 
stanch  friend  of  toleration  in  religion,  which  ho 
allowed  to  all  sects  in  his  state ; and  deter- 
minedly resisted  the  persecuting  tendencies  of 
Ferdinand  II.  of  Germany,  whom  he  dofoated 
in  many  battles,  and  compelled  to  sign  trealios 
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toleration  in  Hungary  and  elsewhere, 
Bethlen  was  elected  king  of  the  Hungarians 
in  1620,  but  declined  to  be  crowned,  satisfied 
with  securing  freedom  to  the  country  under  the 
treaty  of  Nikoloburg,  concluded  in  1621.  He 
never  lost  a battle,  was  a mediator  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Turks,  and  when  he  died  in 
1629,  left  Transylvania  in  a high  state  of 
prosperity,  n.  1580. 

Bethijne,  Alexander  and  John,  beth’-une, 
two  brothers  born  in  the  humblest  rank  of  life 
in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  who  lived  in  a rude  cot- 
tage built  by  themselves,  received  no  education 
save  what  they  taught  themselves,  struggled  hard 
with  poverty  through  life,  but  are  famous  in  death 
by  their  joint  literary  productions,  such  as  the 
“ Tales  and  Sketches  of  the  Scottish  Peasantry," 
“ Practical  Economy,”  poems,  songs,  &c.,  which 
they  wrote  in  common,  and  which  were  published 
in  two  volumes.  Alexander  was  born  in  180-1,  and 
died  in  1843;  John  was  born  in  1810,  and  died 
in  his  30th  year. 

Betis,  be' -Us,  governor  of  Gaza,  for  Darius, 
which  city  he  courageously  defended  against 
Alexander  the  Great,  who,  after  taking  it,  put 
him  to  death,  and  dragged  his  corpse  at  his 
chariot  wheels,  i:.c.  332. 

Betterton,  Thomas,  bet-er-ton,  an  English 
tragedian,  born  in  the  month  of  August,  1635,  in 
Tothill-street,  Westminster,  being  the  son  of  an 
under-cook  in  the  household  of  Charles  I.  He, 
however,  received  a good  education,  conceived 
a liking  for  the  stage,  wms  brought  out  by  Sir 
William  Davenant,  and  attainedlto  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  best  actor  of  his  day.  He  was 
especially  famous  for  his  rendering  of  Shak- 
speare,  his  Othello,  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Hotspur, 
and  Brutus  being  deemed  perfection.  In  1695,  he 
opened  a theatre  of  liis  own,  but  failed  in  secur- 
ing success,  although  Congreve  wrote  for  him ; 
and  ho  died  in  reduced  circumstances  in  1710. 

Eeust,  Frederick  Ferdinand,  Baron  von,  boost, 
an  eminent  statesman,  born  at  Dresden,  Janu- 
ary 13, 1809.  After  serving  as  secretary  of  the 
Saxon  legation  at  Berlin  and  Paris,  and  holding 
various  diplomatic  posts  at  Munich  and  London, 
he  becamo  minister  of  foreign  affairs  for  Saxony 
in  1849,  and  in  1853,  minister  of  the  interior. 
He  was  the  representative  of  the  Germanic 
Diet  at  the  Conference  of  London  in  1S64.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria in  1S66,  he  transferred  his  services  to  the 
latter,  becoming  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and, 
in  1867,  president  of  the  council.  He  has  in- 
augurated judicious  reforms  in  the  government 
of  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  has  shown  himself 
a sincere  promoter  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Beveridge,  William,  bev'-er-idj,  an  eminent 
bishop  and  theological  writer,  who  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  wrote  a treatise  on  the  excellence 
and  use  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
and  Samaritan  tongues,  with  a Syriac  grammar. 
In  1600  he  was  ordained,  and  soon  afterpresented 
to  the  vicarage  of  Ealing,  in  Middlesex,  which 
he  resigned  on  being  chosen  rector  of  St.  Peter’s, 
Cornhill.  His  earnestness  and  diligence  were 
so  unwearied,  that  he  was  called  “the  restorer 
and  reviver  of  primitive  piety;"  and  his  parish 
was  referred  to  as  a model  of  Christian  re- 
gularity and  order.  He  was  successively  pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul’s,  archdeacon  of  Colchester, 
and  prebendary  of  Canterbury.  In  1701  he 
was  preferred  to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph,  in  which 
lie  behaved  as  an  apostolical  prelate,  liis  works, 
which  aro  very  numerous,  and  arc  highly 
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esteemed,  were  published  complete  in  9 volumes 
8vo,  in  182-1.  b.  at  Barrow,  in  Leicestershire, 
1638 ; d.  at  Westminster  in  1708 . 

Bevereey,  John  of,  hevf -er-le,  an  English 
ecclesiastic,  who  was  one  of  the  first  scholars  of 
his  age  and  tutor  to  the  Venerable  Bede.  He 
embraced  the  monastic  life,  and  became  abbot 
of  St.  Hilda,  till  Alfred,  king  of  Northumber- 
land, made  him  bishop  of  Hexham,  whence, 
in  687,  he  was  translated  to  York,  which  see  he 
held  for  upwards  of  thirty-three  years.  In  7o-lhe 
founded  a college  for  secular  priests  at  Beverley. 
b.  at  Harpham,  York;  d.  at  Beverley,  721.  So 
highly  was  he  venerated,  that  when  William 
the  Conqueror  ravaged  the  north,  he  ordered 
that  the  town  of  Beverley  should  be  spared  fur 
his  sake. 

Beverningk,  Jerome  van,  bai-vair-neenlc,  a 
Dutch  statesman,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
skilful  diplomatists  of  his  day,  and  obtained  the 
cognomen  of  the  “ Pacificator.”  He  concluded 
the  peace  between  England  and  Holland  in 
1654;  and  was  successfully  employed  in  various 
other  negotiations,  the  chief  of  which  was  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen,  in  1678.  He  was,  besides, 
a celebrated  botanist,  and  on  account  of  his 
scientific  acquirements,  was  named  curator  of 
the  University  of  Leyden,  b.  at  Tergau,  1614 ; 
d.  at  Leyden,  1690. 

Bewick,  Thomas,  bu-ik,  an  English  artist, 
who,  from  his  spirited  illustrations  of  his  “ His- 
tory of  Quadrupeds,”  imparted  the  first  impulse 
to  the  art  of  wood-engraving,  which  has  now 
attained  to  such  a high  state  of  perfection.  He, 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  illustrated  nu- 
merous other  works,  and  deservedly  rose  to 
considerable  celebrity,  b.  at  Chcrryburn,  near 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  1753 ; d.  1828. 

Betle,  Marie  Henri,  baitc,  a French  no- 
velist, poet,  and  publicist,  was  born  at  Gren- 
oble in  1783,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1842.  He 
.published  his  early  works  anonymously,  and 
practised  much  mystification  to  conceal  his 
name.  One  of  his  books  was  reviewed  and 
praised  in  the  “ Edinburgh  Review,”  an  extract 
being  given  to  justify  the  commendation,  which 
passage  was  subsequently  discovered  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  pages  of  the  Review  itself. 
Besides  literature,  Beyle  was  engaged  in  almost 
every  conceivable  occupation — he  was  a farmer, 
a merchant,  a diplomatic  agent,  a confidential 
instrument  of  Napoleon  I.,  a consul,  a writer 
of  public  documents,  was  in  the  army,  in  the  civil 
service — “ everything  by  turns,  and  nothing 
long.” 

Beza,  Theodore,  bai'-za,  a learned  divine,  and 
one  of  the  chief  reformers  of  his  age,  was  edu- 
cated for  the  bar  at  Orleans,  and  there,  after  a 
youth  of  dissipation,  imbibed  the  principles  of 
the  Reformed  religion,  retired  to  Geneva,  and 
shortly  after  was  appointed  to  the  Greek  pro- 
fessorship at  Lausanne.  After  residing  there 
about  ten  years,  lie  became  assistant  to  Calvin 
in  the  church  and  university  of  Geneva,  which 
had  just  been  founded.  Some  time  afterwards 
ho  went  to  Navarre  by  desire  of  the  king,  to 
assist  at  a conference  held  with  the  Catholic  di- 
vines, where  he  displayed  his  eloquence  to  great 
advantage,  converting  to  Protestantism  “ King 
Henry  of  Navarre.”  In  the  war  between  the  Ca- 
tholics and  the  Huguenots,  lie  accompanied  the 
prince  of  Condi5,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Drcux.  In  1563  he  returned  to  Geneva,  and  in  the 
following  year,  on  the  death  of  Calvin,  was  every- 
where regarded  as  the  head  of  the  reformers. 
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In  1571  he  went  to  France,  and  presided  at  the 
. synod  of  Rochelle,  where  all  tire  churches  of  the 
reformed  religion  were  represented;  and  he 
ceased  not  till  his  death  to  work  most  zealously 
towards  the  propagation  ofhis  doctrines,  n.  at 
Vezelai,  Burgundy,  1519;  n.  1605. — The  prin- 
cipal works  of  Beza  are  a “ Translation  of  the 
: Psalms  of  David  into  French  Verse,”  a “His- 
tory of  the  French  Reformed  Churches,”  and  a 
new  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  A 
Greek  MS.  of  the  New  Testament  which  once 
belonged  to  Beza  is  now  in  the  University 
library  at  Cambridge. 

Br.zouT,  Stephen,  bai'-soo(f),  a French  mathe- 
matician, who  was  a member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  In  1763  he  was  appointed  by  M.  de 
Choiseul  examiner  of  the  marines  and  the 
pupils  of  the  artillery  corps.  lie  wrote  a course 
of  mathematics  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  with  a 
treatise  on  navigation ; another  course  of  ma- 
thematics for  the  corps  of  artillery,  a general 
:heory  of  algebraic  equations,  and  other  es- 
teemed works,  b.  at  Nemours,  1730;  n.  in  le 
■ Tatinais,  1783. 

Biancht,  Francesco  Ferrari,  le-aicn'-ke,  an 
Italian  painter,  whose  works  are  not  of  much 
mportance;  but  he  is  worthy  of  notice  as  being 
he  reputed  master  of  Correggio,  b.  at  Mo- 
iena,  1117;  b.  1510. 

Bianchi,  Peter,  an  Italian  painter,  who  was 
iclebratcd  for  the  comprehensiveness  of  his 
style ; painting  with  equal  facility  historical 
.objects,  landscapes,  portraits,  sea-pieces,  and 
inimals,  as  well  in  oil  as  distemper,  b.  at 
. Rome,  1691;  d.  1710.  There  are  other  Italians 
if  this  name,  which  signifies  “white.” 

Bianchini,  Francis,  Le-uwn-ke'-ne,  an  Italian 
istronomcr  and  antiquary,  who  at  an  early  age 
vent  to  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
.’ope  Alexander  VI 1 1.  and  his  successors,  being 
miployed  in  several  important  scientific  mis- 
sions. lie  was  Alexander’s  librarian,  and  was 
lecrctary  of  a commission  charged  with  the  re- 
orm  of  the  calendar.  He  also  erected  a dial  on 
- very  large  scale  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
>f  the  Angels,  drew  a meridian  line  through 
taly,  improved  many  astronomical  instruments, 
ind  discovered  the  spots  on  the  planet  Venus, 
lis  principal  works  are  “ Universal  History,” 
n Italian,  and  “ Observationes  circa  Planetam 
veneris.”  b.  at  Verona,  1662;  d.  at  Rome, 
1729. 

Biard,  Peter,  le'-ar,  a French  sculptor  and 
irchitect,  who  executed  many  excellent  pieces, 
-he  chief  of  which  is  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Henry  1 V.,  placed  over  the  grand  entrance  to 
he  Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris,  b.  at  Paris,  1559;  d. 
1609. 

Biard,  Auguste  Francois,  a distinguished 
French  artist,  whose  paintings  of  “Crossing 
he  Line"  and  “ The  Slave  Trade”  have  made 
lim  as  well  known  in  England  as  in  France, 
n 1832  liis  picture  of  a “ Family  of  Mendicants” 
rained  him  the  prize  of  a gold  medal  at  the 
’aris  Exhibition,  lie  has  exercised  his  genius 
m a vast  number  of  subjects,  and  has  attained 
' cry  high  celebrity,  n.  at  Lyons,  1800. 

, IUas,  Li  -at,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  who  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
muosophy,  and  practised  what  he  learnt.  He 
ook  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  and  made 
rood  use  of  the  ample  fortune  he  possessed, 
wter  the  defeat  of  Croesus,  Bias  recommended 
he  Iomans  to  settle  in  Sardinia ; but  they  would 
lot  listen  to  him,  and  were  subsequently  subju- 
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gated  by  the  generals  of  Cj’rus.  The  inhabitants 
of  Pricnc,  his  native  town,  alone  resolved  to 
leave,  and  take  their  household  goods  with 
them ; and,  seeing  that  Bias  was  unencumbered, 
asked  “why  he  was  not  saving  something ?”  to 
which  he  replied,  “All  my  goods  I carry  with 
me.”  b.  at  Pricne,  about  570  b.  c. 

Btbbiena,  Bernard,  beeb'-be-ai'-naw,  a Roman 
cardinal,  who  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
Medici  family,  and  was  made  cardinal  by  Leo 
X.,  who  employed  him  on  several  important 
missions.  Aspiring  to  the  papacy,  he  is  said  to 
have  excited  the  pope’s  jealousy,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  poisoned.  Bibbiena  wrote  a famous 
comedy  called  “ Calandra,”  which  is  still  in  re- 
pute among  the  Italians,  b.  at  Bibbiena,  1470; 
d.  1520. 

Bibbiena,  Ferdinando  Galli,  a very  skilful 
Italian  painter  and  architect,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  artists  of  his  day.  He  introduced  a new 
form  in  the  building  of  theatres,  and  was  the 
inventor  of  theatrical  decorations.  He  went  to 
Barcelona,  on  the  marriage  of  the  archduke  of 
Austria,  to  superintend  the  fetes,  and  was  named 
by  him,  when  emperor,  superintendent  of  the 
court  fetes  at  Vienna.  He  wrote  on  architecture, 
perspective,  and  theatrical  decoration,  b.  at 
Bologna,  1657;  d.  blind,  1745. 

Bibliandeb,  Theodore,  LeeV-le-an'-d'r,  a 
Protestant  divine,  whose  real  name  was  Iiucli- 
mann,  and  who  became  professor  of  divinity  at 
Zurich,  after  Zwingle’s  death.  He  published  a 
translation  of  the  Koran,  with  a life  of  Moham- 
med, and  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  b.  at 
Biseliofl'zell,  1504;  d.  at  Zurich,  of  the  plague, 
1564. 

Bibuetts,  Marcus  Calpurnius,  lib'-u-lns,  con- 
sul of  Rome  at  the  same  time  with  Caesar.  Op- 
posing at  iirst  the  agrarian  measures  proposed 
by  his  colleague,  he  saw  that  his  resistance  was 
i useless,  and  took  no  further  part  in  the  public 
ati'airs.  The  wits  of  Rome  wore  accustomed  to 
designate  that  period  as  the  year  of  Hie  consu- 
late of  Caius  and  Julius  Ctesar,  alluding  to 
Caesar's  two  names,  d.  about  40  b.c, 

Bickerstaff,  Isaac,  bik'-er-staj]  the  author  of 
a number  ot  light  comedies  and  musical  pieces, 
produced  under  the  management  of  Garrick. 
His  “ Love  in  a Village”  and  his  “ Maid  of  the 
Mill”  for  a long  time  held  possession  of  the 
stage,  b.  in  Ireland,  1735;  d.  on  the  continent 
in  obscurity. 

Bichat,  Marie  Francois  Xavier,  le'-aha,  a 
celebrated  French  physiologist,  who,  at  the  age 
of  29,  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Ilotel- 
Dieu  at  Paris.  Hq,  at  the  same  time,  was 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  a professorship,  and, 
surrounded  by  pupils,  still  pursued  laborious 
anatomical  researches,  and  published  some  great 
works.  His  health  failed,  however,  under  these 
numerous  occupations,  and  ho  died  in  1802. 
b.  at  Thoirettc,  near  Bourg,  1771. — A statue  was 
erected  to  his  memory  at  Bourg. 

Bickersteth,  Edward,  bik'-er-sie/h,  a clergy- 
man of  the  evangelical  section  of  the  Church  of 
England,  many  years  secretary  to  the  Churc  h 
Missionary  Society,  was  originally  a lawyer,  but 
in  1815  obtaining  priest’s  and  deacon’s  orders 
from  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  went  to  Africa 
as  a missionary ; he  returned  to  England  the 
following  year,  and  was  at  once  appointed  mis- 
sion secretary.  This  office  he  held  for  fifteen 
years,  when  lie  retired  to  the  rectory  of  Walton, 
Herts,  where  he  died  after  several  weeks’  illness, 
on  the  28th  of  February  1850,  b,  at  Kir  kb  y- 
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Lonsdale,  Westmoreland,  in  1786.  Mr.  Bickcr- 
liteth  published  a vast  number  of  works  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  and  was  held  in  great  respect 
by  the  church  generally,  but  especially  by  the 
particular  section  of  it  to  which  it  belonged. 

B iciutitsTETn,  Henry,  baron  Langdalc  of Lang- 
d »le.  was  born  at  Kirkby-Lonsdale,  in  1783,  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1811,  became  king’s  counsel 
and  bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1827,  and 
was  treasurer  of  the  society  in  1836.  In  the 
latter  year  he  succeeded  Lord  Cottenham  as 
master  of  the  rolls,  and  was  called  to  the  H ouse  of 
Peers  and  made  a privy  councillor.  He  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  reform  of  the  court  of 
Chancery,  his  exertions  in  connexion  with  which 
so  impaired  his  health,  that  he  was  unable  to 
accept  the  offer  of  the  chancellorship  made  to 
him  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Cottenham  in 
1350.  d.  at  Tunbridge  Wells  in  1851,  having 
continued  to  discharge  his  official  duties  to  with- 
in a month  of  his  death. 

Biddle,  John,  bid' -el,  usually  denominated 
“The  father  of  English  Unitarianism,”  because 
he  revived  the  system  of  belief  so  called,  was 
born  in  Gloucestershire  in  1615,  studied  at  Ox- 
ford, was  admitted  to  orders,  and  appointed 
master  of  the  free  school  of  St.  Mary  Crypt,  Glou- 
cester. Ilis  heretical  opinions,  however,  getting 
him  into  trouble  with  the  magistrates,  he  was 
committed  to  gaol,  tried  before  a committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster,  and  con- 
tinued in  confinement  for  five  years;  a paper  of 
his  called  “Twelve  Arguments,”  published  in 
his  defence,  having  been  ordered  to  be  burnt  by 
the  common  hangman.  His  death  even  was 
demanded,  but  this  Cromwell  refused  to  allow. 
At  length,  in  1651,  he  was  discharged,  and  esta- 
blished a society  of  his  adherents  in  London, 
where  he  published  a number  of  pieces  from 
time  to  time,  till  1655,  when  he  got  into  fresh 
trouble,  and  was  banished  to  the  Scilly  islands, 
where  lie  remained  five  years.  After  the  Re- 
storation he  was  less  mildly  treated  than  under 
Cromwell's  sway,  for  he  was  fined  and  committed 
to  prison,  where  he  died  in  five  weeks,  on  the 
22nd  of  September,  1662. 

Bidloo,  Godfrey,  heed' -loo,  a celebrated  anato- 
mist, who  was  successively  professor  of  anatomy 
at  the  Hague  aucl  at  Leyden,  and  afterwards  be- 
came physician  to  William  III.  His  writings 
are  numerous,  but  his  best  work  is  a folio 
volume  of  anatomical  plates  published  in  16S5. 
n.  at  Amsterdam,  1619;  d.  at  Leyden,  1713. 

Biela,  William,  Baron  von,  bec-ai'-lci,  a Prus- 
sian nobleman,  born  at  Stolberg,  March  19, 1782. 
He  entered  the  Austrian  service,  and  acquired 
some  reputation  as  an  astronomer,  discovering, 
in  1326,  the  comet  which  bears  his  name.  d.  1856. 

Biezblingen,  betz'-ling-on,  Christian  Jans 
van,  a Dutch  portrait-painter,  whose  portrait  of 
William  prince  of  Orange,  the  opponent  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  after  his  assassination,  was 
considered  a better  likeness  than  any  taken 
during  his  lifetime,  n.  at  Delft,  1558;  d.  1600. 

Bignon,  Jerome,  bccii-yawng,  a French  writer 
and  statesman,  who  became  preceptor  to  the 
dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XIII.  At  the  ago  of 
ten  years  he  wrote  a description  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  at  fourteen  an  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal antiquities  of  Rome.  When  only  thirty- 
one  years  old,  he  was  made  advocate-general  in 
the  grand  council,  and,  some  time  after,  the  king 
appointed  him  counsellor  ot  state,  and  advocate- 
general  in  the  parliament.  The  next  year  he 
was  mado  king’s  librarian,  Ilia  learning 
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was  said  to  be  so  great,  that  there  was  no  branch 
of  human  knowledge  in  which  he  was  not  pro- 
foundly versed,  n.  at  Paris,  1589 ; d.  1656. 

Bildekdyk,  Willem,  beel'-dair-dike,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  litterateurs  of  Holland.  His 
works  embrace  poetry,  prose,  and  translations 
from  the  Greek  classics,  u.  at  Amsterdam,  1756; 
d.  at  Haarlem,  1831. 

Eillault,  Augustus  Adolphus  Marie,  leel’- 
oult,  a French  politician,  who,  in  Louis  Philippe's 
reign,  at  first  supported  the  policy  of  M.  Thiers, 
but  afterwards  opposed  that  minister,  and  also 
M.  Guizot.  At  the  revolution  of  J84S  he  joined 
the  Socialist  party,  and  subsequently  attached 
himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Louis  Napoleon.  After 
the  coup-d’elat  of  December  2,  1851,  he  was 
made  president  of  the  legislative  body,  and  on 
the  institution,  in  1861,  of  “ speaking  ministers," 
or  ministers  without  portfolios,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, with  M.  Baroche  for  a colleague,  to 
answer  for  the  government  in  the  chambers  on 
all  questions,  is.  at  Vannes,  1805;  n.  1863. 

Billingsley,  Sir  Henry,  bil'-lings-le,  an  emi- 
nent mathematician,  who  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford; after  which  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a 
haberdasher  in  London.  He  acquired  a large 
fortune,  and  became  successively  sheriff,  aider- 
man,  and  in  1596  lord  mayor,  when  he  was 
knighted.  He  received  into  his  house  White- 
head,  an  expelled  friar,  from  whom  he  learned 
mathematics,  in  which  he  became  remarkably 
skilled.  Sir  Henry  was  the  first  who  published 
Euclid’s  Elements  in  English,  with  annotations 
drawn  from  the  MSS.  of  his  master.  This  was 
in  1570.  d.  1606. 

Bilson,  Thomas,  bil'-son,  a learned  prelate, 
who  was  educated  at  Winchester  School,  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  master,  prebendary 
of  the  cathedral  there,  and  warden  of  the  college. 
Iu  1535  he  published  a treatise  on  the  “Difference 
between  Christian  Subjection  and  Unchristian 
Rebellion,”  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth;  and 
in  1593  another,  on  the  “Perpetual Government 
of  Christ’s  Church,”  one  of  the  most  able  trea- 
tises in  favour  of  episcopacy  ever  written.  In 
1590  he  was  made  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  the 
following  year  was  translated  to  Winchester. 
In  1601  he  published  a famous  book,  on  “Christ's 
Descent  into  Hell;  ” and  in  the  same  year  was 
one  of  the  managers  at  the  Hampton-court  con- 
ference. He  had  also  a share  in  the  authorized 
translation  of  the  Bible,  n.  at  Winchester, 
1536 ; d.  at  'Westminster,  1616. 

Bingham,  Joseph,  bing’-ham,  a learned  divine, 
who  was  elected  a fellow  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  in  16S9,  and  became  one  of  the  college 
tutors.  In  1695  he  delivered  a sermon  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  raised  such  a 
party  against  him,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  fellowship  and  retire  to  the  rectory 
of  Headbournc-worthy,  in  Hampshire,  to  which 
he  was  presented  by  Dr.  Radclili’e,  the  most 
celebrated  physician  of  his  day.  Here  he  began 
the  “Origincs  Ecclesiastic®,”  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1772,  in  10  vols.  8vo.  and  2 vols.  folio, 
and  which  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  eccle- 
siastical works  in  the  English  language.  In  1712 
Bishop  Trelawny  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Ha- 
vant, near  Portsmouth,  n.  at  Wakefield,  1663; 
d.  at  I Ieadbourne- worthy,  1723. 

Bink,  Jacob,  beiile,  a famous  old  German  en- 
graver and  painter,  who  was  ranked  among  what 
were  called  the  “ little  masters,”  was  born  at 
Cologne,  about  1500,  and  lived  some  time  in 
Nuremberg,  and  has  hence  been  thought  by 
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some  to  have  been  a native  of  that  city.  He 
was  a pupil,  as  is  believed,  of  A lbert  Diirer,  ancl 
engraved  a vast  number  of  plates,  but  as  he 
seldom  put  his  name  in  full  to  his  works,  but 
only  his  initials,  J.  13.,  which  were  likewise 
those  of  several  other  artists  of  his  time,  it  is 
difficult  to  fix  definitely  whether  many  pieces 
attributed  to  him  are  really  his  or  not.  d.  about 
1500  or  15G3. 

Biox,  hi' -on,  a Greek  bucolic  poet,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Theocritus  and  Moschus.  He 
wrote  some  idyls,  which  are  marked  by  great 
taste,  and  which  have  been  translated  into 
several  languages,  n.  at  Smyrna.  Flourished 
in  the  3rd  century  b.c. 

Biox,  a philosopher  and  sophist  of  Borysthe- 
nes,  in  Scythia,  who  rendered  himself  famous 
for  his  knowledge  of  poetry,  music,  and  philo- 
sophy. n.  241  n.c. 

Biot,  Jean  Baptiste,  be'-o,  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician and  natural  philosopher  of  France, 
whose  researches  in  connexion  with  the  po- 
larization of  light,  procured  him  the  award  of 
the  Rumford  medal  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  in  1840.  He  was  an  extensive  contri- 
butor to  science,  and  a member  of  several  of 
the  leading  learned  societies  of  Europe,  b.  at 
Baris,  177-1;  d.  1862. 

Birague,  Rdnd  de,  be'-raxcg,  a Milanese  of  a 
noble  family,  who  entered  the  French  service, 
and  became  a favourite  of  Henry  II.,  who  gave 
him  the  government  of  the  Lyonnais.  Birague 
soon  became  a confidant  of  Catherine  of  Medici, 
and,  under  Charles  IX.,  one  of  the  principal  in- 
stigators of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
By  this  monarch  he  was  naturalized,  and,  in 
1570,  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  seals,  and,  in 
1573,  chancellor.  He  entered  into  all  the  follies 
and  vices  of  the  court  of  Henry  111.,  and  intro- 
duced the  fashion  of  keeping  the  breed  of  small 
Maltese  and  Lyonnese  dogs.  On  becoming  a 
widower  he  took  orders,  and  was  made  bishop 
of  Lavaur,  and  then  cardinal,  lie  restored  and 
magnificently  endowed  the  church  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine du  Val  des  Ecoliers,  at  Baris,  and  erected 
close  by  a monumental  fountain.  Indeed,  so 
lavish  was  he,  that  at  his  death,  his  only  daughter 
was  supported  by  alms.  n.  1583. — He  was  a 
time-serving  and  unprincipled  character. 

Birague,  Clement,  a Spanish  engraver,  who 
invented  the  art  of  engraving  on  diamonds. 
The  first  work  lie  executed  of  this  kind  was  a 
portrait  of  Don  Carlos,  son  of  Bliilip  II. ; and 
he  also  engraved  on  a diamond  the  arms  of  Spain, 
to  serve  as  a seal  for  that  prince.  Lived  in  the 
second  half  of  the  16th  century. 

BiKcn,  Thomas,  birch,  an  English  divine,  who 
was  indefatigable  in  literary  pursuits,  and  has 
left  many  valuable  historical  and  biographical 
works.  He  was  designed  by  his  parents,  who 
were  Quakers,  for  business;  but,  at  his  earnest 
desire,  was  permitted  to  indulge  his  taste  for 
literature.  In  1730  he  was  ordained  in  the  es- 
tablished Church,  and  was  introduced  to  Lord 
Chancellor  llardwicke,  to  whom  he  principally 
owed  his  advancement.  He  was  a fellow  and 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a trustee  of 
the  British  Museum,  to  which  institution  he 
bequeathed  his  library  and  MSS.,  and  £500 
towards  increasing  the  stipends  of  the  three 
assistant  librarians.  His  principal  work  was 

The  General  Dictionary,  Historical  and  Criti- 
cal,” in  10  volumes,  which  included  a transla- 
tion of  Baylc’s;  and,  besides  this,  lie  wrote 
several  other  biographical  and  historical  works. 
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b.  in, London,  1705;  d,  by  a fall  from  his  horse, 
1766. 

Birde,  William,  bird,  an  English  musician, 
who  was  attached  to  the  chapel  royal  of  Ed- 
ward VI.;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was 
organist  of  the  queen’s  chapel.  His  composi- 
tions are  numerous  and  ex  client,  he  being  one 
of  the  principal  contributors  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth’s “Virginal  Book,”  and  the  celebrated 
canon,  “Non  Nobis,  Domino”  is  also  generally 
ascribed  to  him.  b.  1543;  d.  1623. 

Bird,  Edward,  R. A.,  bird,  an  artist,  who  con- 
fined himself  chiefly  to  comic  subjects,  but  pro- 
duced many  historical  and  religious  pieces  be- 
sides. He  became  historical  painter  to  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  e.  at  Wolver- 
hampton, 1772;  d.  in  Bristol,  1819.— His  “Vil- 
lage Politicians”  is  a well-known  picture. 

Bird,  John,  a famous  mathematical  instru- 
ment maker  of  the  last  century,  was  a native  of 
the  county  of  Durham,  brought  up  to  be  a cloth- 
weaver.  lie  subsequently  turned  his  attention 
to  making  clock-dials,  and  gradually  extended 
his  operations,  till  he  became  one  of  the  most 
eminent  scientific  mechanicians  of  his  time.  He 
constructed  quadrants  for  Greenwich,  Oxford, 
the  Ecole  Militaire  at  Paris,  and  various  other 
places.  He  introduced  great  improvements  in 
the  method  of  dividing  astronomical  instru- 
ments, and  in  the  construction  of  mural  quad- 
rants, for  which  the  commissioners  of  longitude 
gave  him  £500  on  condition  of  his  instructing 
an  apprentice,  and  freely  disclosing  the  methods 
he  used.  d.  March  31,  1776,  aged  67. 

Bird,  Dr.  Robert  Montgomery,  an  American 
novelist,  was  born  in  1803,  and  educated  at 
Philadelphia.  He  first  appeared  as  a writer  of 
tragedies,  and  published  the  “Gladiator,”  “Ora- 
loosa,”  and  “ The  Broker  of  Bogota.”  He  then 
turned  to  romance,  and  in  1834  appeared  “Gula- 
var,  the  Knight  of  the  Conquest,”  a Mexican 
story;  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  “The 
Infidel,  or  the  Fall  of  Mexico;”  the  “ Ilaw'ks  of 
Hawks’  Hollow',”  “Nick  of  the  Woods,”  “Peter 
Pilgrim,”  and  “The  Adventures  of  Robin  Day,” 
which  appeared  in  1839,  after  which  Dr.  Bird 
abandoned  literature,  ancl  took  to  farming  on  an 
extensive  scale. 

B ut  ex,  John  Ernest,  be'-rd,  duke  of  Courland, 
was  descended  from  a mean  family  in  that 
country,  and  repaired  in  1714  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  ingratiated  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  Anna,  duchess-dowager  of  Courland, 
who  made  him  her  favourite;  and,  when  she 
became  empress  of  Russia,  intrusted  to  him  the 
administration  of  the  kingdom.  His  conduct 
was  arbitrary  and  cruel.  Several  noble  families 
were  reduced  to  ruin,  and  more  than  20,000 
persons  were  exiled  by  him  to  Siberia.  In  1737 
the  empress  compelled  the  nobles  to  choose  him 
duke  of  Courland,  where  he  go  verned  in  the  like 
despotic  manner.  On  the  death  of  the  empress 
lie  assumed  the  regency,  by  virtue  oflier  will; 
but,  in  1740,  a conspiracy  was  formed  against 
him  by  Marshal  Munich,  and  ho  was  condemned 
to  death,  which  sentence  was  changed  to  banish- 
ment. Peter  III.  recalled  him,  and  Catherine  II. 
restored  him  to  his  former  dignity.  In  1763 
Bircn  re-entered  Mitau;  and,  profiting  by  the 
lessons  of  misfortune  he  had  experienced,  go- 
verned for  the  remainder  of  his  life  with  mild- 
ness and  justice.  B. 1690;  d. 1772. 

Birger  de  Bielbo,  ber'  -jcr-dai-hceV -bo,  re- 
gent of  Sweden,  who  married  Ingeborg,  daughter 
of  King  Eric  le  Beguc.  In  1236  he  saved  Lubsck, 
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which  was  besieged  by  the  Danes,  and  subse- 
quently brought  over  to  Christianity  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Finland,  whose  incursions  had  desolated 
Sweden.  At  the  death  of  Eric  IX.  he  was  named 
regent,  and  governed  well  and  wisely  till  his 
death m 1266.  n.  1210. — It  was  lie  who  founded 
the  city  ot  Stockholm. 

Biringoccio,  or  liimtrGtrcci,  Vannuccio,  le'- 
ren-got-che-o,  an  Italian  mathematician,  who 
was  the  first  ol  his  countrymen  who  wrote  on 
t.ie  art  ol  casting  cannon,  making  gunpowder, 
and  fireworks.  His  work,  entitled  “ Pyrotecli- 
nta  was  printed  at  Venice,  in  1510,  4to.  Lived 
in  the  lirst  halt  of  the  16th  century. 

Lnt kb  liCK,  George,  M.U.,  birk-bek,  one  of  the 
greatest  friends  of  the  working  classes  of  Eng- 
land,  and  an  active  promoter  of  every  profes- 
sional or  scientific  pursuit  which  had  for  its 
aim  public  utility.  In  1799  he  became  a lec- 
turer on  natural  and  experimental  philosophy 
in  the  Andcrsonian  Institution  of  Glasgow,  in 
1 104  he  relinquished  his  professorship,  and  went 
to  London,  where  ho  settled,  and  rapidly  rose 
into  eminence  as  a physician.  He  was  the  ori- 
ginator of  the  mechanics’  institutions,  and  in 
1823  presided  at  a meeting  which  had  for  its 
object  the  founding  of  the  “London Mechanics’ 
Institution.”  On  the  loth  December  of  the  same 
year,  he  was  elected  president  of  that  ins . bu- 
tton, an  office  which  he  held  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  n.  at  Settle,  in  Yorkshire,  1776;  d.  in 
London,  1811. 

If  IKK  i;  N head,  Sir  John,  birJc-en-hed,  a poli- 
tical writer,  who,  in  the  civil  war,  conducted,  in 
favour  of  the  court,  a periodical  work,  called 
“Mercurius  An  lie  us,”  and  also  wrote  a number 
of  pamphlets  against  the  parliamentarians,  when 
these  were  in  power,  for  which  he  was  several 
times  imprisoned.  At  the  llestoration  he  was 
knighted,  and  made  master  of  requests;  and 
was  a member  of  the  Koval  Society,  n.  at 
Northwich,  Cheshire,  1615;  d.  at  Westminster, 
1679. 

Birott,  Armand  de  Gontaut,  baron  de,  be- 
rawiig',  a celebrated  French  general,  who  was 
for  some  time  page  to  Queen  Margaret  of  Na- 
varre; and,  afterwards  entering  the  army,  sig- 
nalized himself  in  the  wars  of  Piedmont,  under 
Marshal  Brissac.  He  displayed  great  courage 
and  prudence  in  the  civil  war,  being  present 
with  the  Catholic  army  at  the  battles  of  Drcux, 
st.  Denis,  and  Moncontour,  although  he  secretly 
lavoured  the  Huguenot  party,  and  saved  several 
of  liis  friends  in  the-massaere  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, in  1572.  In  1577  he  was  made  a marshal 
of  France,  and  was  dispatched  by  Henry  III.  to 
die  Low  Countries  to  succour  the  duke  of  Alen- 
’on,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Parma. 
Jn  the  death  of  Henry  III.  he  was  one  of  the 
irst  to  recognise  Henry  IV.,  and  rendered  great 
services  to  that  prince  at  the  battle  of  Arqucs 
md  the  attack  on  Paris,  n.  in  Pcirigord,  1524; 

).  1593,  at  the  siege  of  Epernay,  in  Champagne! 

Ik  Ron,  Charles  de  Gontaut,  due  de,  son  of 
he  above,  was  admiral  and  marshal  of  France, 
md  is  noted  for  the  friendship  which  Henry  IV. 
ntertained  for  him,  and  for  his  treason  towards 
hat  monarch.  He  made  his  first  essays  in  war 
inder  his  father,  and  covered  himselfwith  glory 
t the  battles  of  Arques  and  Ivry.  and  at  the 
ieges  of  Paris  and  ltouen.  The  king  loaded 
lim  with  honours,  and  saved  his  life  at  the 
Ight  of  Fontaine  Frangaisc,  and  sent  him  am- 
assador  to  England.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
all  these  favours,  Biron,  swollen  with 
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pride,  ambition,  and  avarice,  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  with  Spain  and  Savoy  against  his 
sovereign ; and  the  plot  being  revealed  by  Latin, 
who  had  been  its  instigator,  he  was  beheaded 
Henry  endeavoured  to  make  him  avow  his 
crime,  with  the  view  of  pardoning  him,  but 
was  unsuccessful  in  his  magnanimous  attempt 
n.  1563;  suffered  1602.  1 

Liscaino,  Bartholomew,  bes-kai'-vo,  an  Ita- 
lian painter  and  engraver,  the  best  of  whose 
works  are  in  the  Dresden  Gallery;  viz.,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,”  the  “Circumcision,” 
and  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery  ” b at 
Genoa,  1632;  d.  1657. 

Biscnop,  John  van,  bees'-kop,  a Dutch  de- 
signer and  engraver,  who,  although  followin'* 
the  protession  of  an  advocate,  executed  a -re,,t 
number  of  print*,  the  most  considerable  of  whir 1i 
is  a set  of  plates  for  the  “Paradigmaia  Gra- 
phiees  variorum  Artificum.”  b.  at  the  Ila-ue 
1646 ; n.  at  Amsterdam,  16S6. 

, Bisrrop,  Sir  Henry  Rowley,  bish'-op,  one  of  the 
best  ot  our  English  musical  composers,  who  re- 
ceived his  musical  tuition  under  Signor  Bianchi  * 
and  in  the  course  of  nearly  twenty  years,  durin- 
which  he  was  connected  with  Drurv-lane  or 
Covent-garden  theatres,  produced  upwards  of 
seventy  operas,  ballets,  and  musical  entertain- 
ments. Many  of  his  songs  and  glees  are  the 
most  beautiful  effusions  in  English  melody,  and 
by  their  qualities  of  animation,  grace,  and  pa- 
thos,  will,  probably,  long*  continue  to  please  the 
car.  He  relinquished  composing  for  the  stage 
m 1826,  and  in  1843  was  elected  professor  of 
music  at  Oxford  University,  b.  in  London, 
1780;  d.  1855. — We  may  mention,  as  among  liis 
best  works,  “Guy  Mannerinar,"  “The  Slave” 
“The  Virgin  of  the  Sun,”  “The  Barber  of  Se- 
J9’”  a"d  “ The  Marriage  of  Figaro."  Many 
oflns  arrangements  are  also  extremely  beautiful. 

Bisitabk-Schceniiaitses-,  Otto  Edward  Leo- 
pold, Count  de,  bees' -mark  slier n'-hou-sen,  a 
Prussian  statesman,  who,  after  spending  many’ 
years  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  his  country 
became  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  1S63! 
After  the  aggressive  war  which  Prussia  and 
Austria  carried  on  jointly  against  Denmark  in 
1864,  Bismark,  who  had  long  wished  to  render 
Prussia  supreme  in  Germany,  found  a pretext 
of  declaring  war  against  Austria,  and  after  a 
campaign  of  seven  weeks,  in  1866,  compelled 
that  power  to  submit  to  exclusion  from  all  par- 
ticipation in  German  aifairs.  In  this  war  Bis- 
mark added  Hanover  and  other  independent 
states  to  Prussia,  and  raised  his  country  to  a po- 
sition to  cope  single-handed  with  France.  B.1S11. 

Black,  Joseph,  bliik,  an  eminent  Scotch  che- 
mist, who,  in  1765,  succeeded  Dr.  Cullen  in  the 
chemical  chair  at  Edinburgh.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  chemical  works,  and  was  the 
discoverer  of  latent  heat,  on  which  subject  ho 
issued  a pamphlet ; but  liis  researches  princi- 
pally appeared  in  the  “ Philosophical  Transac- 
tions ot  London,”  and  in  the  “ Memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.”  James  Watt,  the 
great  improver  of  the  steam-engine,  was  greatly 
indebted  to  the  knowledge  of  Dr.  Black,  b.  at 
Bordeaux,  of  Scotch  parents,  1723;  d.  at  Edin- 
burgh, 1799. 

Blackbourn,  William,  bldk-boorn,  an  English 
architect,  who  obtained  considerable  reputation 
by  his  plans  fbr  the  erection  of  penitentiary- 
houses  and  prisons,  b.  at  Southwark,  1750;  d. 
1790. 

Blackburne,  Francis,  blak'-burn,  an  English 
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divine,  archdeacon  of  Cleveland,  who  wrote  in 
favour  of  religious  liberty,  and  was  desirous  of 
removing  subscriptions  to  the  Articles  of  the 
Church,  and  remodelling  the  liturgy  so  as  to 
embrace  every  description  ol  Protestant  against 
the  Papists.  He  leaned  so  much  towards  the 
dissenters,  that  the  congregation  of  Hr.  Chand- 
ler, on  his  death,  invited  him  to  become  their 
minister,  but  he  declined.  His  principal  work 
is  “The  Confessional,”  which  first  brought  him 
into  notice,  and  a complete  edition  of  his  works 
was  published  in  1805,  7 vols.  8vo.  b.  at  Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire,  1705;  d.  1787. 

Blacklock,  Thomas,  bldk-lok,  a Scotch  di- 
vine and  poet,  was  the  son  of  a mason,  and 
lost  his  sight  by  the  small-pox  in  his  infancy. 
In  1740  he  was  deprived  of  his  father,  who  had 
been  particularly  attentive  to  his  education; 
and  Dr.  Stephenson,  a physician  of  Edinburgh, 
then  placed  him  at  the  university,  where  he 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  classics  and 
sciences.  In  1762  the  earl  of  Selkirk  procured 
for  him  a presentation  to  the  church  of  Kirk- 
cudbright: but  the  appointment  was  violently 
opposed  by  the  congregation  on  account  of  his 
blindness  and  the  too  great  elevation  and  re- 
finement of  his  preaching.  After  two  years’ 
litigation,  he  resigned,  and  retired  to  Edin- 
burgh on  a small  annuity.  His  poems  were  pub- 
lished in  1754.  b.  at  Annan,  1721 ; d.  at  Edin- 
burgh, 1791. — Dr.  Blacklock  was  a friend  of  the 
poet  burns,  some  of  whose  poetical  epistles  are 
addressed  to  him. 

Blackstone,  Sir  William,  bldk'-done , a 
learned  English  judge,  who,  in  1738,  was  en- 
tered at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  at  the 
age  of  20  composed  a treatise  on  the  elements 
of  architecture.  He  also  cultivated  poetry,  and 
obtained  Mr.  Benson’s  prize  medal  for  the  best 
verses  on  Milton.  These  pursuits,  however, 
were  abandoned  for  the  study  of  the  law,  when 
he  composed  his  well-known  effusion,  called 
“ The  Lawyer’s  Farewell  to  his  Muse.”  In  1740 
he  was  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  in 
1743  chosen  fellow  of  All-souls  College.  In 
1749  he  was  appointed  recorder  of  Wallingford, 
in  Berkshire,  and  in  the  following  year  became 
I.L.D.,  and  published  an  “Essay  on  Collateral 
Consanguinity,”  occasioned  by  the  exclusive 
claim  to  fellowships  made  by  the  founder’s  kin- 
dred at  All-souls.  In  1758  he  printed  “ Con- 
siderations on  Copyholders;”  and  the  same 
year  was  appointed  Vinerian  professor  of  the 
common  iaw,  his  lectures  in  which  capacity 
gave  rise  to  his  celebrated  “ Commentaries.”  In 
1759  he  published  “ Reflections  on  the  Opinions 
of  Messrs.  Pratt,  Moreton,  and  Wilbraham,”  re- 
lating to  Lord  Lichfield's  disqualification;  his 
lordship  being  then  candidate  for  the  chancel- 
lorship. The  same  year  appeared  his  edition 
ot  “The  Great  Charter,  and  Charter  of  the 
forest.”  Of  this  work  it  has  been  said  that 
there  is  not  a sentence  in  the  composition  that 
is  not  necessary  to  the  whole,  and  that  should 
not  be  perused.  In  1761  lie  was  made  king's 
counsel,  and  chosen  member  of  parliament  for 
Hnidon  in  Wilts.  The  same  year  lie  vacated 
Jus  tefiowslnp  by  marriage,  and  was  appointed 
principal  of  Ncw-inn  Ball.  In  1763  he  was  ap- 
pointed solicitor-general  to  tho  queen,  and 
bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple.  In  the  next 
year  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  “ Com- 
mentaries, ’ which  was  followed  by  three  others. 
It  is  upon  these  that  his  fame  now  principally 
rests;  and,  although  opinion  is  divided  as  to 
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the  correctness  and  depth  of  the  matter  they 
contain,  the  beauty,  precision,  and  elegance  of 
their  style  have  called  forth  universal  admira- 
tion. In  1766  he  resigned  his  places  at  Oxford; 
and  in  1768  was  chosen  member  for  Westbury, 
in  Wiltshire.  In  1770  he  became  one  of  tho 
judges  in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  whence  he 
removed  to  the  Common  Pleas.  He  now  fixed 
his  residence  in  London,  and  attended  to  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  great  application,  until 
overtaken  by  death,  b.  in  London,  1723;  d. 
1780.— The  fundamental  error  in  the  “ Com- 
mentaries” is  thus  pointed  out  by  Jeremy 
Bentham.  “There  are  two  characters,”  sa\s 
he,  “ one  or  other  of  which  every  man  who  finds 
anything  to  say  on  the  subject  of  law  may  be 
said  to  take  upon  him,— that  of  the  expositor, 
and  that  of  the  censor.  To  the  province  of  the 
expositor  it  belongs  to  explain  to  us  what  he 
supposes  the  law  is ; to  that  of  the  censor,  to 
observe  to  us  what  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be. 
Of  these  two  perfectly  distinguishable  functions, 
the  former  alone  is  that  which  it  fell  necessarily 
within  our  author’s  province  to  discharge.” 
Blackstone,  however,  makes  use  of  both  these 
functions  throughout  his  work,  and  hence  the 
confusion.  His  productions  have  found  several 
translators  on  the  continent. 

Blackwood,  Kir  Henry,  blak'-wood,  a brave 
British  admiral,  who  entered  the  navy  in  his 
eleventh  year,  and  was  present  at  - the  engage- 
ment off  the  Dogger  Bank.  When  hostiliiies 
began  with  the  French  in  1793,  he  was  made 
first-lieutenant  in  the  Invincible  man-of-war; 
and  when  “the  glorious  1st  of  June”  of  1794 
arrived,  he  fought  with  such  gallantry  that  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander.  In 
1793  he  became  captain  of  the  Brilliant,  of 
twenty-eight  guns ; and  off  the  island  of  Tene- 
riffe,  defeated  two  French  frigates,  each  of  them 
nearly  double  his  strength.  He  continued  to  be 
actively  engaged  till  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Penelop*,  of  thirty-six  guns,  serving  under 
Lords  Keith  and  Nelson,  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
and  other  distinguished  commanders.  At  Tra- 
falgar he  was  captain  of  the  Eivyalus,  and  was 
present  at  the  death  of  the  heroic  Nelson,  whose 
last  words  to  him  were,  “God  bless  you,  Black- 
wood, I shall  never  see  you  more.”  In  1806  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Ajax,  of 
eighty  guns,  which,  on  the  night  of  the'lltn  of 
February,  1807,  took  fire,  and  went  down,  carrying 
half  of  her  crew  along  with  her.  Sir  Henry  was 
saved  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  He  now  com- 
manded the  T Vampite,  and  continued  through- 
out the  warto  be  constantly  employed  against 
the  enemy.  In  1814  he  was  made  captain  of 
the  fleet,  and  was  deputed  to  convey  to  this 
country  the  allied  sovereigns.  On  this  occasion 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral, 
and  made  a baronet.  In  1819  he  became  com- 
mander-in-chicf  of  the  naval  forces  in  India,  and 
in  1827  was  elevated  to  the  command  at  Chat- 
ham. B.  1770  ; D.  1832. 

Bladen,  Martin,  blai'-den,  a lieutenant-colo- 
nel under  tho  duke  of  Marlborough,  to  whom 
ho  dedicated  a translation  of  “ Ciesar’s  Com- 
mentaries.” He  sat  in  five  parliaments,  and  in 
1715  was  made  comptroller  of  the  Mint,  and  in 
1717  commissioner  of  trade  and  plantations 
d.  1746.— Besides  translating  the  “ Commenta- 
ries,” he  was  the  author  of  “ Orpheus  and  Envy- 
dice,”  a masque;  and  “ Solon,”  a tragi-comedy. 

Blaih,  Robert,  blair,  an  ingenious  Scotch 
poet,  and  the  minister  of  Atholstancford,  in 
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East  Lothian,  Scotland.  He  is  known  to  fame 
as  being  the  author  of  “ The  Grave,”  in  which 
is  the  often-quoted  sentiment  of  “Angels’ 
visits,  few  and  far  between.”  n.  at  Edinburgh, 
1699 ; d.  1746. 

Elam,  John,  a learned  Scotch  chronologist, 
who,  in  1751,  published  his  “ Chronological 
Tables,”  folio,  which  were  well  received,  and 
reached  a second  edition  in  1768..  He  subse- 
quently was  appointed  mathematical  tutor  to 
the  duke  of  York,  and  in  consequence  obtained 
several  church  preferments,  the  principal  of 
which  was  a prebend  of  Westminster,  n.  at 
Edinburgh  ; d.  1782— Sir  Henry  Ullis,  principal 
librarian  in  the  British  Museum,  edited  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Chronology  of  this  author  in  1844. 

Blaib,  Hugh,  an  eminent  Scotch  divine,  was 
the  son  of  a merchant  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
received  his  education.  While  yet  a student, 
he  formed  a comprehensive  scheme  of  chrono- 
logical tables  for  his  own  use,  which  being  com- 
municated to  his  learned  relative  John  Blair, 
mentioned  above,  were  improved  and  extended 
by  the  latter  into  a work  of  great  labour  and 
value.  In  1739  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and 
in  1741  was  licensed  to  preach.  The  year  fol- 
lowing he  was  ordained  to  the  parish  of  Coles- 
sie  in  Fife,  and  then  to  the  charge  of  the  Canon- 
gate  church  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  officiated 
till  1758,  when  he  was  removed  to  the  High 
Church,  which  was  the  most  important  ecclesi- 
astical charge  in  Scotland.  The  university  of 
St  Andrew’s  conferred  on  him,  in  1757,  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.,  and  in  1759  he  began  a course  of 
lectures  on  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres,  which 
were  so  much  applauded,  that  in  1762  George 
III.  endowed  a professorship  for  him  at  Edin- 
burgh, with  a salary  of  £70  a year.  In  1/63  lie 
wrote  a dissertation  on  the  poems  of  Ossian,  in 
which  he  urged  many  ingenious  observations 
in  behalf  of  their  authenticity.  In  1777  a vo- 
lume of  his  sermons  appeared,  which  attained 
so  rapid  a sale  as  to  induce  the  author  to  pub- 
lish another  volume  in  1779,  which  was  as  well 
received  as  the  former : and  these  were  subse- 
quently followed  by  three  volumes  more.  In 
1780  he  obtained  a pension  from  the  crown  of 
£200  a year;  and  three  years  afterwards  he 
quitted  his  professorship  through  infirmities ; 
but  his  salary  was  continued  to  him  ior  life, 
and  an  addition  of  £100  a year  was  made  to  his 
pension.  At  that  time  he  published  Ins  lec- 
tures, which  have  had  an  immense  circulation, 
cud,  as  has  been  the  case  with  his  sermons, 
have  been  translated  into  various  languages. 
D.  at  Edinburgh,  1718;  n.  1800. 

Blake,  Robert,  blaik,  one  of  England  s most 
skilful  and  intrepid  naval  and  military  comman- 
ders, was  educated  at  Oxford,  where,  in  1617,  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.A.  In  1640  he  represented 
Bridgewater  in  parliament,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war  took  part  with  the  Parliamenta- 
rians and  served  under  Colonel  Fiennes  at  Bris- 
tol when  that  town  was  taken  by  Prince  Rupert, 
lie’  afterwards  assisted  in  taking  Taunton  by 
surprise,  of  which  place  lie  was  made  gover- 
nor, and  in  1645  defended  it  against  Goringwith 
such  bravery  for  two  successive  sieges,  that  lie 
was  publicly  thanked  and  rewarded  by  Parlia- 
ment. In  1649  he  was  appointed  commander 
of  the  fleet  in  conjunction  with  Ilcane  and 
Popbam ; and  soon  afterwards  sailed  in  search 
of  Prince  Rupert,  whose  licet  he  blockaded  in 
Kinsalc  harbour.  The  prince  afterwards  es- 
caping to  Lisbon,  he  was  there  followed  by 
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Blake,  who  demanded  leave  of  the  king  of 
Portugal  to  attack  him,  and,  being  refused,  he 
took  several,  of  the  Portuguese  snips  coming 
home  from  Brazil  laden  with  treasure.  During 
his  absence  Prince  Rupert  made  sail  to  the 
Mediterranean,  whither  he  was  followed  by 
Blake,  who  attacked  him  in  the  harbour  of 
Malaga,  and  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
fleet.  After  this  he  returned  to  England  with 
several  prizes,  again  receiving  the  thanks  of 
Parliament,  by  whom  he  was  also  made  warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Soon  after  this  he  re- 
duced the  Stilly  Isles,  Guernsey,  and  Jersey, 
for  which  he  was  again  thanked  by  the  House, 
and  appointed  one  of  the  council  of  state.  On 
the  prospect  of  a war  with  the  Dutch  in  1652, 
he  was  appointed  sole  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and 
was  attacked  in  the  Downs  by  Van  Tromp,  who 
had  45  sail,  whilst  Blake  had  only  23.  He 
fought,  however,  with  such  determination  that 
the  Dutch  admiral  was  glad  to  retreat.  In  the 
November  following,  Van  Tromp  sailed  into 
the  Downs,  with  above  80  ships  of  war,  and  oif 
the  Goodwin  sands,  on  the  29th  of  that  month, 
an  obstinate  battle  was  fought  between  him 
and  Blake,  who  had  only  half  his  force,  and 
who  was  compelled  to  run  with  his  shattered 
ships  into  the  Thames.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Van  Tromp  passed  through  the  English 
Channel  with  a broom  at  his  maintop,  signify- 
ing that  he  had  swept  the  sea  of  the  English 
ships.  In  February,  1653,  Blake  was  enabled 
to  put  to  sea  with  SO  men  of  war,  and  off  Capo 
la  Hogue  fell  in  with  the  Dutch,  who  had  an 
equal  "number  and  300  merchantmen  under; 
convoy.  A most  bloody  engagement  ensued, 
which  lasted  three  days,  and  in  which  the 
Dutch  lost  11  men  of  war  and  30  merchant 
vessels,  whilst  the  English  lost  only  one  ship. 
In  June  following  the  fleets  of  the  belligerent 
admirals  fought  again  off’  the  Foreland;  and 
the  Dutch,  sustaininga  severe  defeat,  barely  saved 
themselves  by  taking  refuge  in  the  shallow  waters 
of  Calais.  In  1654  Blake  sailed  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, where  he  demolished  the  castle  of 
Tunis  because  the  dey  refused  to  deliver  up  the 
English  whom  he  lieid  as  captives.  In  1656,  a 
fleet  under  Blake  was  sent  to  blockade  Cadiz, 
when  some  of  the  ships  under  his  command  in- 
tercepted and  took  some  Spanish  vessels  laden 
with  treasure.  Blake  having  received  informa- 
tion that  more  treasure  ships  lay  at  Santa  Cruz, 
in  Tencriffc,  sailed  thither,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  strength  of  the  place,  boldly  went  in, 
burnt  the  ships,  and  came  out  with  compara- 
tively little  less,  whilst  the  slaughter  of  tho 
Spaniards  was  immense.  For  this  he  again 
received  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  and  was 
presented  with  a diamond  ring  worth  £500. 
He  soon  afterwards  returned  to  his  station  at 
Cadiz,  but  his  ill  health  inspired  him  with  a 
strong  desire  to  return  to  England ; and  ac- 
cordingly he  set  sail  for  his  native  land,  but 
died  as  his  shin  was  entering  Plymouth  har- 
bour, August  17,  1657.  His  body  was  interred 
in  Henry  tho  Seventh’s  chapel,  Westminster 
Abbey,  whence  it  was  removed  at  the  Restora- 
tion, and  buried  in  St.  Margaret’s  churchyard, 
n.  at  Bridgewater,  1598.  (See  “Lite,”  by  IV, 
H.  Dixon.)  . 

Blake,  William,  an  extraordinary  man,  who 
was  both  a poet  and  an  artist,  and  who  declared 
his  mission  on  earth  to  be,  not  gathering  gold, 
“but  to  make  glorious  shapes,  and  express 
godlike  sentiments.”  In  his  poetry  the  ideas 
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are  generally  elevated  and  noble,  the  senti- 
ments benevolent  and  pure,  though  the  versifi- 
cation is  often  inharmonious,  lie  illustrated 
liis  own  poems,  both  the  verses  and  the  pictures 
being  etched  on  copper.  His  drawings  are 
'sometimes  of  a singularly  mystic  character, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  there  was  a vein  of 
chronie  insanity  in  his  mind,  for  he  ultimately 
came  to  regard  his  imaginings  as  a species  of 
spiritual  realities.  He  illustrated  Young’s 
“Night  Thoughts,”  Chaucer’s  “Canterbury 
Pilgrims,”  Blair’s  “Grave,”  and  other  works. 
Flaxman  and  Blake  were  warm  friends,  and 
Charles  Lamb  .considered  him  “one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  persons  of  the  age.”  n.  in 
London,  1757;  d.  1827. 

Blanc,  Louis,  bio  nr;,  a talented  French  po- 
litical and  historical  writer,  who,  in  1839,  estab- 
lished a paper  in  Paris,  called  “ La  Revue  de 
Progres,”  intended  to  be  the  organ  of  certain 
icmocratic  and  communistic  sections  then  in 
existence  in  France.  In  1840  his  work  on  the 
‘Organization  of  Labour”  appeared,  advocating 
he  doctrine  that  men  should  labour  for  the 
•ommunity,  rather  than  for  themselves,  and 
hat  they  should  be  remunerated  in  accordance 
vith  their  wants  by  a central  government  under 
. chosen  administration.  These  principles  en- 
oyedan  ephemeral  popularity  even  in  England 
'•Inch,  however,  was  soon  at  an  end.  After  the 
evolution  of  184S  he  was  elected  a member  of 
he  provisional  government,  and  was  princi- 
pally instrumental  in  abolishing  the  punish- 
ient  of  death  for  political  offences.  In  the 
ame  year  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  coun- 
■w,  when  he  took  refuge  in  London,  n.  at 
ladrul,  1812.  Louis  Blanc  has  written  a “nis- 
iryof  the  Ten  Years,”  1830-40 ; and  “History 
^ the  French  Revolution.”  He  has  likewise 
slivered  lectures  in  London  and  elsewhere,  on 
. .,am  historical  and  social  phenomena,  and 
rites  on  English  affairs  in  the  “Temps” 
ad  other  French  journals  and  periodicals.  ’ 
Blanchard,  Laman,  bldnch'-ard , a various 
u hequent  contributor  to  English  periodical 
T vHnAfr  -Hls„ fi^  work  was  entitled  the 

7,?  ?£e1rir,lg’  ,which  was  published  in  1828, 
d ™ 1 £ became  editor  of  the  “ New 

■ thc1^ 'ft™'.’’  He  was afterwards  editor 
the  True  Sun  newspaper,  and  was  subse- 
ient!y  on  the  staff  of  several  other  papers  and 
' kls  death  assisted  in  conducting  the  “ Ex 
n,wCrk-  mat  Great  Yarmouth,  1803.  Put  an 

id  to  his  life  in  London,  1845. 

Blanchard,  Jacques,  blong-shar,  a French 

f^tMnCd  grcat  P°rfection  as  a colo- 
ft’ and  has  hence  been  called  the  Titian  nf 
•aaaf>.h£  whose  deiith  at  the  early  Se  of 
frustrated  the  hopes  entertained  of  chim 
is  born  at  Paris  in  1600,  and  died  in  1 
ic  mwintr  ol-  hia  works  arc  on  relMomS' 

wards1!  s,“'  ti,™eh 
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°f  Caslftc,  blansh,  queen  of  France 
is  the  daughter  of  Alphonso  X klL  Z rT' 
°>  and  m 1200  married  Louis  VIII  oKanee' 
i \ h°pm,iSoh  u ladcniinG  80118  and  two  daughters’ 

WSS.'1 ’(ad 

5 -gf-x 


married  to  the  daughter  of  the  count  of  Pro- 
vcnco.  During  the  expedition  of  St.  Louis  to 
tile  Holy  Land,  she  also  governed  the  kingdom 
with  great  discretion;  but  the  news  of  his 
cleteat  and  imprisonment  so  affected  her  spirits, 
that  she  died  in  1252.  n.  I184.-Blanchc  was 
equally  noted  for  her  beauty  as  her  wisdom, 
ihibaut,  count  oi  Champagne,  was  greatly 
enamoured  of  her,  and  sang  her  charms  in  liis 
verses. 

Bland,  Rev. Robert,  bland,  an  eminent  scholar 
and  poet,  was  born  at  London,  in  1779.  He 
studied  at  Cambridge,  was  an  assistant  miw.ier  at 
Harrow,  and  afterwards  curate  of  Kenilworth. 
£1  £1.  ils,led  two  vcds-  °f  original  poems,  en- 
titled Edwy  and  Elgiva,”  “ The  Four  Slaves  of 
Cythera,  and  was  the  author  of  a work  on 
tne  Elements  of  Latin  Hexameters  and  Penta- 
meters,” which  has  gone  through  several 
editions.  He  is  best  known,  perhaps,  for  hi* 
translations  and  commentaries  on  the  Green 
nnnor  poets,  some  of  which  he  executed  in  coit 
.junction  with  Mr.  Merivale,  and  which  have 
been  several  times  reprinted,  d.  1825. 

| Bleddtn,  bled’-in,  an  ancient  British  prince 
who  reigned,  with  his  brother  Rygwallon  in 

w1^8’  -^Lio68,  whcn  he  rilled  alone. 
Fell  m battle  111  1073.  Bleddyn  was  an  active 
prince,  and  framed  a code  of  good  laws. 
Bleddtn,  a British  bard,  many  of  whoso 

Bleeck  Peter  van,  block,  an  eminent  painter 

anhd°  r!iff  Cd+t  ie  celebrated  picture  of  Johnson 
and  Gnffin,  two  famous  comedians,  in  the 
chaiacters  of  Ananias  and  Tribulation,  in  the 
Alchymist.  b.  1700 ; d.  in  London,  1764. 

Hless,  Henry,  bless,  an  historical  and  land- 
scape painter,  whose  pieces  are  called  owl- 
pictures,  because  he  placed  that  bird  as  a mark. 
b.  in  Bovine,  near  Dinant,  1480;  d.  1550. 

. Blessington,  Marguerite,  countess  of,  blcs~ 
sing-ton,  was  the  third  daughter  of  a Mr. 
Edmund  Power,  whose  fortunes  were  entirely 
wS'iPKfted  by  reckless  extravagance.  She,  in 
w ,V5tliyea\Waf  ™arried  to  a Captain  Farmer, 
'I10m  S le  !,ed  a very  unhappy  life,  and 
whose  house  she  left.  Subsequently,  he  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  fell  from  a window  ’in  the 
Kings)  Bench  prison,  and  was  killed.  Four 
months  after  this  event  she  married  the  earl  of 
Blessington,  and  after  passing  a few  years  in 
the  enjoyment  of  every  luxury,  she  and  her 

wh1phndm18^2  set.oufc  on  a continental  tour, 
b was  prolonged  to  the  death  of  the  earl, 
which  took  place  m 1829.  In  1827  Count 

shWml  had  earned  a daughter  of  Lord  Bles- 
sington,  by  las  first  wife;  but  this  rcarria°-e 
pi  ovmg  unhappy  they  separated,  and  he  after 
he  death  of  the  carl,  continued  to  live  with 
hfody  during  the  remainder  of  her 

i Aftci; the  decease  of  the  earl,  she  came  to 
ko’ldon>  where,  for  twenty  years,  her  salons  were 
bs  popular  as  those  of  Holland  House,  and  were 
the  lesort  of  all  the  celebrated  men  of  the  day 
0 suPPort  her  expenditure,  she  entered  upon  a 
career  of  authorship,  which  knew  little  relaxa- 
tion throughout  the  remainder  of  her  life  Sho 
wrote  Conversations  with  Lord  By r 011,”  8evc! 
lal  novels,  an  endless  number  of  talcs  and 
sketches;  edited  Heath’s  “Book  of  Beauty  ” 
the  Keepsake”  “Gems  of  Beauty;”  and  also 
contributed  to  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Netrs 
and  those  of  the  Sunday  Times.  With  all  this 
mdustry,  however,  die 'could  not  support 
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extravagance,  and  in  1319,  the  cosily  furniture 
of  Gore  House  had  to  be  sold.  Count  D’Orsay, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  employment  under  Louis 
Napoleon,  went  to  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1852. 
The  countess  had  followed  him  in  Anril,  1819, 
and  shortly  afterwards  suddenly  expired,  n. 
near  Clonmel,  Ireland,  1789 ; d.  at  Paris,  1819. 

Bligh,  William,  bli,  a seaman,  who,  when  a 
lieutenant,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  ship  Bounty,  in  which  he  made  a voyage  to 
Otaheite  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  bread-fruit 
plants  and  others,  to  be  transported  to  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies.  A mutiny  took 
place  on  board  his  ship,  when  he  and  eighteen 
others  were  cast  adrift  in  an  open  boat,  in 
which,  after  sailing  upwards  of  3500  miles, 
they  arrived  at  the  island  of  Timor  without 
having  lost  a man.  Bligh  subsequently  reached 
England,  and  narrated  the  history  of  his  adven- 
tures, when  he  was  again  sent  out  to  the  South 
Seas,  and  carried  out  the  object  of  his  original 
mission.  In  1806  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  New  South  Wales,  but  the  wildness  of  his 
conduct  and  the  severity  of  his  measures  caused 
him  to  be  arrested  by  order  of  the  civil  and 
military  officers  of  the  colony,  which  ended  Ins 
government,  n.  1753;  d.  18 17.-Tlie  mutiny 
of  the  Bounty  was  made  use  of  by  Lord  Byron 
for  some  of  'the  passages  in  his  poem  ot  1 ne 
Island.”  (For  an  account  of  the  fate  of  the 
mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  see  Adams,  John.) 

Bloch,  Mark  Eleazer,  blok,  a German  natura- 
list who  practised  medicine  at  Berlin,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  the  Curiosities  of 
Nature.  He  wrote  a “Natural  History  ot 
Fishes,”  with  432  plates,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French,  and  forms  12  vols.  folio.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  its  kind.  n.  at 
Anspach,  1723;  n.  at  Berlin  1799. 

Blcehakt,  blo'-mart,  a family  of  riemish 
painters  and  engravers,  of  whom  the  best  known 
is  Cornelius.  He  went  to  Paris  m 1630,  and 
executed  the  engravings  for  the  Temple  of  the 
Muses  ” He  afterwards  went  to  Borne,  and  was 
the  head  of  the  school  which  produced  the 
Natalis,  Kousselet,  &c.  _ 

Bi.oufif.ld,  blom'-f eeld,  Charles  James, 
bishop  of  London,  was  the  son  ot  a school- 
master, and  received  his  university  education  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  distin- 
guished by  his  classical,  critical,  and  philologi- 
cal abilities.  In  1824  be  was  raised  from  the 
rectory  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  to  the  epis- 
copal bench  as  bishop  of  Chester ; and,  m lS_,b, 
succeeded  Bishop  Ilowlcy  as  bishop  of  London. 
From  that  time  he  exerted  lnmself  to  extend 
the  influence  of  the  Church  and  m the  discus- 
sion of  all  ecclesiastical  subjects  took  a promi- 
nent part  in  the  House  of  Lords,  n at  Bury 
Edmunds  1786;  n.  1857.— He  edited,  with 
commentaries,  an  edition  of  the  tragedies  o. 

^ Blond EL  Mon-del’,  a favourite  minstrel  of 
■Richard  1 'Cceur-de-Lion,  who,  on  being  made 

prisoner  and  thrown  into  a German  dungeon,  on 
his  return  from  the  Crusades,  was  accidentally 
discovered  by  Blondel  singing,  beneath  the  walls 
o "his  prison!  the  first  part  of  a lay  of  their  joint 
composition.  Lived  in  the  12th  century. 

Blood  Colonel  Thomas,  blud,  originally  an 
officer  in’  Cromwell’s  army,  and  who  lias  ren- 
dered himself  famous  by  Ins  extraordinary  ^ex- 
ploits. One  of  these  was  the  seizing  of  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  with  an  intent  to  hang  lum  . ) 

burn  ; from  which  fate  his  grace  was  delivered 
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by  his  servants.  A second  was  the  stealing  of 
the  crown  and  other  regalia  from  the  Tower. 

In  this  daring  enterprise  he  was  taken  disguised 
as  a clergyman.  Charles  II.  caused  him  to  he 
brought  before  him  ; and  in  his  presence,  Blood 
confessed  that  he  had  once  formed  a design 
against  his  life,  but  that  the  sight  of  his  ma- 
jesty awed  him  so  greatly,  that  he  desisted  from 
its  execution.  The  kinggrantedliim  a pardon, 
and  gave  him  a pension  of  £500  a year  for 
life  • but  for  what  reason,  or  upon  what  prin- 
ciple of  justice,  history  has  never  yet  explained. 

D.  1680.  , „ , , .. 

Bloomfield,  Robert,  bloom' -f eeld,  was  the  son 
of  a tailor,  and  himself  a shoemaker,  in  which 
position  he  was  when  he  composed  “the  Farmer  s 
Boy,”  a beautiful  didactic  poem,  in  which  tho 
scenes  of  rustic  labour  are  truthfully  described. 
He  was  patronized  by  Capel  Lofft,  Esq.,  who 
brought  out  his  poem  in  1800.  The  admiration 
which  it  excited  is  attested  by  the  fact  of  26,000 
copies  having  been  sold  in  three  years.  He 
wrote  several  other  effusions,  but  his  first  was 
the  best.  b.  at  Honington,  Suffolk,  1766;  d. 
at  Shefford,  Bedfordshire,  1823. 

Blount,  Charles,  blount,  lord  Mountjoy  and 
earl  of  Devonshire,  was  the  second  son  of  James 
Lord  Mountjoy.  His  person  and  accomplish- 
ments attracted  the  notice  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood ; and  some  of  our  readers  will  remember 
the  manner  in  which  he  is  introduced,  among 
the  courtiers  of  that  queen,  in  Sir  \V  alter 
Scott’s  “ K enil worth.”  In  1594  he  was  made 
governor  of  Portsmouth,  and  succeeded  his 
brother  in  the  peerage,  assembling  some  troops, 
with  which  he  served  in  the  Netherlands  and  in 
Brittany;  but  the  queen  was  displeased  at  his 
absence,  and  ordered  him  to  remain  at  Court. 
She  made  him  knight  of  the  Garter  in  1597,  and 
gave  him  a military  appointment  in  Ireland, 
where  he  suppressed  a rebellion.  In  1603  he 
returned  to  England, bringing  with  lnm  Tyrone, 
the  rebel  chieftain.  Subsequently,  James  1. 
created  him  earl  of  Devonshire,  and  made  him 
master  of  the  ordnance.  Towards  the  close  ot 
his  life  he  fell  into  disgrace,  by  marrying  the 
divorced  Lady  Rich,  daughter  of  Essex,  b. 

Blucher,  Field-Marshal  Lcbrccht  voij, 
Moo'-ker,  a distinguished  Prussian  general, 
whose  bravery  and  boldness  procured  him  tho 
sobriquet  of  “ Marshal  Forward.”  In  his  four- 
teenth year  he  entered  the  Swedish  service  as 
an  ensign,  and  fought  against  the  Prussians  m 
the  Seven  Years’  War.  lie  was  made  a pri- 
soner, when  he  was  persuaded  to  enter  the 
Prussian  service,  in  which  lie  was  afterwards  to 
become  so  distinguished.  He  soon  rose  to  a 
senior  captaincy,  ^ut,  takn.?  disgust  at  ti  e 
system  which  promoted  an  inferior  officer  to 
merit  over  him,  he  requested  permission  to  re- 
tire, which  was  granted  by  his  eccentric  sove- 
reign, Frederick  the  Great.  He  now  became  a 
farmer  in  Silesia,  where,  by  industry,  he  accu- 
mulated a good  estate,  upon  which  he  seemed 
likely  to  settle  for  life,  as  lie  had  already  passed 
fifteen  years  in  getting  it  together,  n D • 
however,  Frcderlck-Wilham  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Prussia,  when  Blucher  was  courteously 
recalled  to  the  army,  invested Imth Hhc ^ank _oT 
major  in  his  old  regiment  of  Black  Hussar., 
and  began  to  serve  against  the  French.  In 
1789  he  received  the  order  of  Merit,  an  , 
1793-4,  fought  at  the  battles  of  Orelnes,  Luxcm* 
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- courg,  Oppenheim,  Frankenstein,  Kirchveiller, 
and  Edesheim.  In  1802  he  possessed  himself  of 
Erfurt  and  Muhl hausen ; and,  in  the  same  year, 
After  the  battle  of  Jena,  made  a successful  re- 
treat before  Soult,  Murat,  and  Bernadotte,  and 
ilthough  ultimately  forced  to  capitulate,  only  did 
so  in  consequence,  as  stated  in  writing,  of  being 
‘ without  ammunition  and  provisions.”  Being 
low  a prisoner  to  the  French,  he  was  exchanged 
or  General  Victor ; and,  in  1813,  was  again  in 
he  field,  at  the  head  of  a combined  force  of 
Prussians  and  Russians.  At  the  battles  of  Lut- 
:en,  Bautzen,  and  Haynau,  he  greatly  distiu- 
;uished  himself,  and  received,  in  aeknowledg- 
nent,  the  order  of  St.  George  from  the  emperor 
Alexander  of  Russia.  In  1813  he  held  the  un- 
aided command  of  60,000  men,  with  whom  he 
i efeated  Marshals  Ney,  Macdonald,  Sebastiani, 
nd  Lauriston,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the 
: ictorious  results  of  the  battle  of  Leipzic.  In 
'814  he  took  possession  of  Nancy;  and,  at 
'•rienne,  withstood  a determined  attack  from 
■ apoleon  I.  In  the  same  year  he  entered  Paris, 
nd  would  have  taken  a dreadful  revenge  upon 

• s inhabitants,  had  he  not  been  restrained  by 
Wellington  and  the  other  generals.  He  now 
ore  on  his  breast  the  insignia  of  all  the 
lustrious  orders  of  Europe,  and  the  king  of 

r russia  created  a new  one  in  his  especial  honour. 

' s symbol  was  a cross  of  iron,  as  the  sign  of 
•is  invincible  courage.  At  this  time  Blucher 

• sited  England,  where  he  had  the  academical 
-.igrec  of  D.C.L.  conferred  on  him  by  the  Uni- 

*rsity  of  Oxford.  After  this  he  returned  to  his 
mntry,  and  retired  to  his  Silesian  estate.  In 
15,  however,  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from 
ba  summoned  him  once  more  to  the  battle- 
. Id,  and  he  took  command  of  the  Prussian 
i my  in  Belgium.  He  was  defeated,  with  great 
‘ is,  at  Ligny,  on  the  16th  of  June,  where 
■ s horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  he  him- 
■if  lay,  covered  by  the  animal,  until  several 
: giments  of  French  cuirassiers  had  passed  over 
; m.  He  was  reported  dead  to  Napoleon;  but 
vieux  i liable , (“the  old  devil,”)  Napoleon’s 
me  for  him,  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  bat- 
; ot  \Y  aterloo,  and  inflicted  a terrific  slaughter 
on  the  flying  French.  After  this  crowning 
umph,  he  once  more  retired  to  his  chateau  in 
lesia,  where  his  sovereign  visited  him  in  his 
est  moments.  “ I know  I shall  die,”  said  the 
teran ; I am  not  sorry  for  it,  seeing  that  1 

any  use”  B-  at  Rostock, 
i(the  Baltic,  1742;  n.  at  Kriblowitz,  Silesia, 

Blbkexbach,  Johann  Friedrich,  lloo'-men - 
*,  a distinguished  German  anatomist  and 
ysiologist,  who  in  1775  published  a work  on 

nr!  n:  fneUe3T0f  the  IIuman  Race,”  which 
f‘TC-  V-1  *776  lie  became  extraordinary 
jlessor  of  medicine  m the  university  of  Got- 
from  that  time  devoted  himself  to 

of  thG  Ecicncc’8  connected  with 
d^cme,  anatomy,  and  physiology.  He  pub 
bed  numerous  works,  and  in  1812  wasan 
mod  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences 
Gottingen.  In  1816  lie  was  made  nhvsidan 

1821ka?kn0hrhteafcBritaill  and  Holland;  a»d 
lor  i„tt  commander  of  the  Guclphic 

adcmvnfs  -hC  Was  eie?tud  a member  of  the 

52;  Dyi3lo  * CCS  °f  1>ai'i9’  at  Gotha, 

dent  British  or  an 

irr  tjlc  j pniT|U^^i  * ie  W^e  °*  Prasutaurus, 

^ 177  1 CU  ’ wll°*  for  thc  security  of  liis 


family,  made  the  Roman  emperor  co-heir  with 
Ins  daughters.  On  this,  the  Roman  officers 
took  possession  of  his  palace,  gave  the  prin- 
cesses up  to  the  brutality  of  the  soldiers,  and 
scourged  the  queen  in  public.  Boadicea,  roused 
to  revenge,  assembled  her  countrymen  and 
stormed  Camalodunum  (the  present  Colchester), 
and  put  its  garrison  to  the  sword.  Subsequently 
Suetonius  Paulinus  defeated  the  Britons,  and 
Boadicea  either  fell  among  the  slain  or  poisoned 
herself  after  her  defeat,  a.d.  61. 

T,  Roccaccio,  John,  bok-kat-che-o,  a celebrated 
Italian  writer,  the  son  of  a Florentine  merchant 
and  who,  when  young,  became  intimate  with  the 
poet  Petrarch.  He  resided  a long  time  at  Na- 
ples, where  he  fell  in  love  with  the  natural 
daughter  of  the  king,  and  where  the  sight  of 
the  tomb  of  Virgil  determined  his  future  voca- 
tion- His  “La  Teseide,”  written  in  octave- 
syllabic  measure,  was  the  first  chivalrous  poem 
in  the  Italian  language.  Chaucer  borrowed  from 
it  his  “ Knight’s  Tale,”  to  which  Dryden  gave  a 
new  name,  and  re-cast  it  as  “ Palamon  and  Ar- 
cite.”  He  wrote  several  other  poems ; but  the 
work  upon  which  his  fame  rests  is  the  “ Beea- 
merone,”  consisting  of  one  hundred  tales,  ten 
of  which  are  supposed  to  be  told  in  the  after- 
noons of  ten  successive  days,  by  a party  of  three 
young  men  and  seven  young  women.  The  sto- 
nes chiefly  consist  of  love-intrigues,  and  are  of 
a licentious  character,  b.  at  Paris,  1313 ; d.  at 
Certaldo,  in  Tuscany,  1375. — Boccaccio  and 
Petrarch  were  the  revivers  of  classical  learning 
in  Italy,  and  the  former  may  justly  be  considered 
as  the  father  of  Italian  prose  in  its  purer  state  • 
for,  although  he  is  chiefly  known  as  an  adrnir- 
able  story-teller,  yet  he,  at  thc  same  time,  was 
a learned  man,  and  wrote  several  treatises  on 
classical  subjects,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce 
into  Italy  copies  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Of 
Boccaccio’s  works  many  editions  and  trans- 
lations have  been  published. 

Boccage,  Maria  Anne  Lepage  du,  lo'-kaje,  a 
1 rench  poetess,  who  at  the  age  of  16  married 
Peter  J oseph  du  Boccage.  At  an  early  period 
she  displayed  a taste  for  poetry,  and  acquired 
the  friendship  of  several  eminent  literary  cha- 
racters; amongst  whom  were  Voltaire,  Heinault 
and  Montesquieu.  In  1746  she  obtained  a prize 
from  the  academy  at  Rouen ; and  contended  for 
another  given  by  the  French  Academy  for  a 
eulogmm  on  Louis  XV. ; but  on  this  occasion 
succumbed  to  Marmontel.  She  published  a 
poem  entitled  “ Paradis  Terrestre,”  taken  from 
Milton,  and  translated  the  “Heath  of  Abd  “ 

B.  at  Rouen,  1710 ; d.  1802. 

Boccherini,  bok-kai-re'-ne,  a musical  com. 
poser,  who  excelled  in  symphonies,  in  which  be 
was  the  precursor  of  Haydn.  The  king  of  Spain 
attached  him  to  his  court,  and  he  settled  at 
Madrid,  b.  at  Lucca,  1740:  n.  1806.— Conti- 
nental critics  say  that  liis  composil  ions  arc  of 
so  religious  a kind,  that  if  the  Almighty  wished 
to  listen  to  mundane  music,  lie  would  choose 
Boccherini's. 

Boccold,  John,  bok'-kold,  commonly  called 
Jonx  or  Leyden,  li'-den,  a fanatic  tailor  of 
that  city,  who  associated  himself  with  Mathias 
a baker  of  Haarlem.  They,  at  thc  head  of  a 
rabbto of  Anabaptists,  made  themselves  masters 
01  the  city  of  Munster.  Here,  however  they 
were  besieged  by  the  bishop,  and  Mathias  boing 
slain  111  a sally,  Boccold  succeeded  him,  assum” 
ing  the  regal  and  prophetic  character.  He  set 
up  a government  modelled  according  to  a por* 
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Version  of  scriptural  declarations,  and  called 
himself  king  of  Sion.  He  allowed  a plurality  of 
wives,  and  took  fourteen  to  himself;  one  of 
Whom  he  put  to  death  for  questioning  his  di- 
vine authority.  The  city  bdilg  taken,  Boceold 
was  hanged,  in  the  year  1536.  B.  about  the 
close  of  the  15th  century. 

Bochaiit,  Samuel,  bok'-ar,  a celebrated  Ori- 
ental scholar,  a minister  at  Caen,  Normandy. 
He  was  versed  in  most  of  the  Eastern  languages, 
—Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldean,  Arabic,  Ethiopian, 
&c.  Christina  of  Sweden  wishing  to  see  him, 
he  in  1653  went  to  Stockholm,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  honours.  On  his  return  to 
Caen  he  died  suddenly,  whilst  arguing  against 
Huet  in  the  academy  there.  He  is  the  author 
of  many  works ; of  which  the  principal  are, 

“ Sacred  Geography,”  “ History  of  the  Animals 
of  Scripture,”  “An  Account  of  the  Minerals, 
Plants,  and  Precious  Stones  of  the  Bible.”  B.at 
Eouen,  1699  ; d.  1687. 

Bock,  Jerome,  bok,  called  also  Lb  Bouc,  a 
German  naturalist,  one  of  the  fathers  of  botany, 
being  the  first  who  attempted  a natural  classifi- 
cation of  plants,  and  to  seek  under  their  modern 
names  those  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  b.  at 
Heidelbach,  1493;  d.  at  Hornbach,  1551. 

Bodley,  Sir  Thomas,  bod-le,  the  patron  of 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  from  whom 
it  derives  its  name,  was,  in  1564,  chosen  fellow 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  served  the  offices 
of  public  orator  and  proctor.  He  was  subse- 
quently employed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  several 
embassies;  but,  in  1597,  falling  into  disgrace, 
he  determined  to  retire  from  public  life,  and  the 
6ame  year  began  to  restore  the  University  Li- 
brary of  Oxford.  That  noble  f.ibric  was  almost 
wholly  rebuilt  by  him,  and  furnished  with  a 
great  number  of  books  collected  at  consider- 
able expense,  and  at  his  death  he  bequeathed 
nearly  his  whole  property  for  its  support  and 
augmentation.  By  this  means  the  Bodleian 
Library  has  come  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  On  the  accession  of  James  I.,  Bodley 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  u.  at  Exeter 
in  1544 : n.  at  Oxford  in  1612,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chapel  of  Merton  College. 

Boece,  or  Boethius,  Hector,  bo-e'-ihe-us,  a 
Scotch  historian,  who,  on  the  foundation  of 
King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  by  Bishop  William 
Elphinstone,  was  made  the  first  principal. 
In  gratitude  for  this  honour,  he,  on  the  death 
of  that  prelate,  wrote  his  life,  with  an  account 
of  his  predecessors  in  that  see.  But  his  greatest 
work  is  the  “ History  of  Scotland,”  in  Latin, 
which  is  written  in  an  elegant  style,  although 
full  of  legendary  tales  and  perverted  facts,  n.  at 
Dundee  in  1465;  d.  1536,  and  was  buried  near 
the  tomb  of  Bishop  Elphinstone,  in  the  chapel 
of  his  college.  , . , , 

Boekiiaayu,  Herman,  boor-haf,  a celebrated 
physician,  who  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  Leyden,  with  a view  to  the  ministry,  and  in 
1639  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
In  two  discourses  he  had  refuted  the  doctrines 
of  Epicurus  and  Spinosa,  by  which  he  raised 
his  character  for  piety  and  learning.  Subse- 
quently, however,  a report  spread  that  lie  had 
become  a disciple  of  Spinosa,  and  which,  al- 
though untrue,  determined  him  to  renounce  the 
ministry,  and  adopt  medicine  for  his  profession. 
In  1701  he  read  lectures  upon  the  institutes  ot 
physic;  and  in  1709  was  appointed  professor  of 
medicine  and  boiany.  In  1716  he  was  chosen 
rector  of  the  university,  and  displayed  so  much 
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spirit  against  Cartesianism,  as  to  rouse  the  re- 
sentment of  the  friends  of  that  system  against 
him,  particularly  a theological  professor  at 
Franeker,  who  charged  Boerhaave  with  being  a 
deist;  for  which  the  furious  divine  was  obliged, 
by  his  own  university,  to  make  an  apology.  In 
1718  he  was  nominated  professor  of  chemistry, 
a science  which  he  greatly  improved.  In  1730 
he  was  again  made  rector  of  the  university  of 
Leyden,  in  addition  to  the  offices  which  he  al- 
ready held.  His  fame  had  now  spread  over  the 
world.  He  was  chosen  a member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London ; and  a Chinese  mandarin  is 
said  to  have  written  him  a letter  with  this  di- 
rection, “ To  the  illustrious  Boerhaave,  physi- 
cian, in  Europe.”  b.  at  Voorhout,  near  Ley- 
den, 1668;  b.  in  1738.  — Boerhaave  was  the 
most  distinguished  physician  of  his  age,  and 
wrote  a great  many  works  upon  those  sciences 
in  close  connexion  with  his  profession.  He 
excelled  as  an  illustrative  experimentalist,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  had  such  unwearied  patience, 
that  he  performed  one  experiment  300  and  an- 
other 877  times. 

Boethius,  or  Boetius,  Anicius  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus  Severinus,  bo-e'-the-us,  a Roman  philo- 
sopher, who  was  descended  from  a patrician 
family,  and  who  in  510  was  advanced  to  the 
consulship.  He  was  a profound  scholar,  and 
well  versed  in  mathematical  learning.  He 
defended  the  Catholic  faith  against  the  Arians, 
and  for  his  zeal  in  defence  of  Albinus,  a senator, 
Theodoric,  king  of  Italy,  sent  him  prisoner  to 
the  tower  of  Pavia,  where  he  wrote  liis  immor- 
tal book,  entitled  “ Consolation  of  Philosophy,” 
which  has  passed  through  numerous  editions, 
and  was  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  King 
Alfred,  b.  at  Rome,  455 ; beheaded  in  prison, 
in  Pavia,  526.  In  996  Otho  III.  erected  to  his 
memory,  in  the  church  of  St.  Augustine,  in 
Pavia,  a monument,  which  existed  till  the  last 
century,  when  the  church  was  destroyed. 

BonKMOND,  or  Boehond,  Mark,  bo-he’-mond, 
the  first  prince  of  Antioch,  who,  in  1081,  accom- 
panied his  father,  Robert  Guiscard,  duke  of 
Apulia,  in  his  attempt  on  the  Eastern  empire. 
On  the  return  of  Guiscard  to  Italy,  he  left  the 
command  to  his  son,  who  defeated  the  emperor 
Alexis  in  two  battles.  On  his  father’s  death  in 
1085  he  became  prince  of  Tarentum ; but,  de- 
siring to  increase  his  dominions,  took  part  in 
the  first  crusade.  In  1093  he  captured  Antioch,  of 
which  he  was  made  prince  by  the  Crusaders, 
and  established  there  a little  kingdom,  which 
existed  nearly  290  years.  He  afterwards  took 
Laodicea,  but  was  himself  made  prisoner.  Oa 
gaining  his  liberty,  he  returned  to  Greece  with 
a large  army,  but  met  with  little  success,  n. 
1111.— Six  princes  of  his  name  succeeded  him 
in  the  sovereignty  of  Antioch,  the  last,  Bolic- 
mond  VII.,  being  dethroned  in  1268. 

Boilebieu,  Francis  Adrien,  bicoild' -yit(r) , a 
French  composer,  who  wTas  made  professor  at 
the  Conservatory,  and  subsequently  quitted 
Paris  for  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  emperor 
Alexander  appointed  him  master  of  the  chapel. 
In  1812  he  returned  to  Paris.  His  principal 
works  are,  “ The  Caliph  of  Bagdad,”  “ La  Dame 
Blanche,”  “La  Famille  Suisse,”  “Ma  Tantc 
Aurore,”  “Jean  de  Paris,”  &c.  b.  at  Rouen, 
1775;  d.  at  Grosbois,  near  Bordeaux,  1834.  fj 

Boileau,  Nicholas,  surnamed  “ Despreaux. 
btcoi-lo',  a famous  French  poet,  who  was  bred 
to  the  law,  in  which,  however,  he  made  littw 
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•regress.  l!is  satires  gained  him  great  reputa- 
ion,  and  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
he  reforming  poets  of  his  time.  Louis  XIV. 
.as  highly  pleased  with  them,  and  distin- 
guished him  by  several  marks  of  his  favour, 
lis  “Art  of  Poetry”  appeared  in  1673,  and 
erved  in  some  degree  as  a model  for  the 
Inglish  poet  Pope,  who  imitated  it  in  many  of 
as  best  passages  in  the  “ Essay  on  Criticism.”  In 
684  Boileau  was  chosen  member  of  the  French 
icademy,  and  in  1701  was  elected  pensionary 
f the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Medals, 
rhich  he  held  till  1705,  when  his  growing  infir- 
lities  obliged  him  to  resign.  The  best  edition 
f his  works  is  that  of  Brossette,  Amsterdam, 
703.  n.  at  Paris,  1636;  d.  1711. — Boileau  ren- 
ered  great  services  to  French  literature  in 
jperseding  the  vicious  works  of  his  age,  and 
^aching  the  people  to  admire  Corneille,  Mo- 
ere,  and  Racine,  and  at  the  same  time  himself 
Serin g the  most  beautiful  models  of  pure  and 
i erfect  poetry. — He  had  two  brothers,  who  were 
13  authors  of  some  unimportant  writings. 
Boishoxt,  Nicholas,  bwaio'-mawng,  a French 
reacher,  well  known  for  sermons  and  pane- 
vrics,  in  which  are  many  very  eloquent  pas- 
.tges,  and  who  was  admitted  to  the  Academy 
i 1 1755.  His  sermon  which  is  most  to  be  noted 
as  preached  in  1782,  in  order  to  gather  contri- 
• itions  for  the  establishment  of  an  asylum  for 

- sabled  soldiers  and  ecclesiastics.  Such  was 
' s great  effect  on  his  auditors,  that  a sum  of 

150,000  was  collected,  and  the  asylum  founded 
Eongement.  Fie  delivered  the  funeral  ora- 
> ons  over  the  Dauphin, Queen  Maria  Leczinska, 
mis  XV.,  and  Maria  Theresa,  b.  1715;  d. 

- 36. 


Boissv  d’Anglas,  Francis  Antony,  hr cois'-se 
iwng'-glai,  a French  statesman,  who  was,  in 
'92,  elected  by  the  department  of  Ardeche  a 
ember  of  the  Convention,  in  which  assembly 
; distinguished  himself  by  his  moderation, 
nvers  of  application,  and  by  his  heroic  firm- 
!8S._  He  was  president  on  the  1st  Prairial 
795),  when  the  mob,  invading  the  Assembly, 
ished  to  force  the  Convention  to  establish  the 
3ign  of  Terror.  Boissy  was  insulted  and  me- 
iced;  and,  to  terrify  him,  the  head  of  repre- 
ntative  Fdraud,  who  had  just  been  beheaded 
•fore  his  eyes,  was  shown  to  him.  He  unco- 
red  himself,  and  saluted  this  relic  of  his 
lfortunate  colleague;  then, resuming  Ills  seat, 
mained  unmoved  in  the  scene  of  disorder  and 
larchy  which  ensued.  He  took  a part  in  all 
c all  airs  of  his  country  during  the  Republic  and 
e Empire,  and  at  the  Restoration  was  made 
peer.  b.  at  St.  Jean  la  Chambre,  near  An- 
®a7. 1756;  n.  at  Paris,  1826. 

Bolbtn-,  Anne,  bool'-cn,  wife  of  Henry  VIII., 
ng  of  England,  and  mother  of  Quoen  Eliza- 
vh,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn. 

• w-Tfw3  created  Viscount  Rochford  and  carl 
i ,1Icr  mother  was  lady  Elizabeth 
oward,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  Her 

h LUT  Avcr°  spent  at  the  French  court, 
acre  she  attended  the  wife  of  Louis  XII.  on 
hose  death  she  returned  to  England,  and’bc- 

:cMbned  h h°tn0l}r  to  £uccn  Katharine,  which 
en  v Th  t0  b0  ?rten  in  the  company  of 
>r  nersnnnri  {n.onareh  became  enamoured  of 
’termfnpfi  A ^ ln  order,.to  mako  her  his  wife, 
l iTdcshm  \°JT0CU™  a divorce  from  his  queen: 
cd  Anno  urAnf  f‘Cd  ,lntA  execution,  and  mar- 
•egnant  l^nnwH  Jut,’  wllcn  8ho  became 
g 179  pubhcly  acknowledged  her  his 


queen,  and  she  so  continued  till  he  conceived  a 
passion  for  J ane  Seymour.  He  then  caused  her 
to  be  tried  for  high  treason,  in  having  been  un- 
chaste with  her  brother  and  four  other  persons, 
—Henry  Norris,  Sir  Francis  Weston,  William 
Brereton,  and  Mark  Smeton,  all  of  whom  suf- 
fered death  for  their  alleged  crime,  b.  1507; 
beheaded,  on  the  green  before  the  Tower,  1536. 
— The  body  of  this  unfortunate  lady  was  thrown 
into  a common  chest  of  elm-tree,  “ used  to  put 
arrows  in,”  and  her  brutal  husband  married 
J ane  Seymour  the  day  following  her  execution. 

Bolingbroke,  boV -ing-brolc,  or  booV -ing-hrolc, 
Henry  St.  John, Viscount,  a distinguished  poli- 
tical writer  and  statesman,  who,  in  1701,  en- 
tered parliament  as  member  for  Wotton-Basset, 
and,  in  1704,  became  secretary  at  war.  In  170S 
he  resigned ; but,  in  1710,  he  was  again  one  of 
the  ministry.  For  the  next  four  years  he  assisted 
in  governing  the  country,  and,  by  the  inglorious 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  April,  1713,  brought  the 
war  with  France  to  a close.  In  1712  he  was 
created  Viscount  Bolingbroke;  but  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne,  in  1714,  was  a fatal  blow  to 
Bolingbroke,  who  had  quarrelled  with  his  old 
friend  Harley,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  who  was 
endeavouring  to  form  a new  cabinet.  The  death 
of  the  queen  disarranged  all  Bolingbroke’s 
schemes,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  com- 
pelled to  make  his  escape  to  France  in  disguise, 
to  evade  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies.  On  the 
accession  of  George  I.,  he  was  impeached,  by 
Walpole,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and, 
not  appearing  to  take  his  trial,  was  attainted  by 
act  of  parliament.  Meanwhile  he  had  entered 
the  service  of  Charles  Stuart,  the  Pretender,  who 
appointed  him  his  prime  minister,  but  who, 
after  his  return  from  Scotland,  dismissed  him. 
In  1723  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, but  was  not  re-admitted  to  "the  House  of 
Lords.  This  excited  his  animosity,  and  he 
began  to  write  against  the  ministry  with  consi- 
derable effect,  and  finally  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing Sir  Robert  Walpole.  In  1735  he  once 
more  withdrew  to  France,  where  he  resided 
until  the  death  of  his  father;  which  event  en- 
abled him  to  take  possession  of  the  family 
estates  at  Battersea.  Here  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days,  employing  his  pen  upon 
other  subjects  besides  such  as  had  political  ten- 
dencies. b.  at  Battersea,  1678;  D.at  Battersea, 
1751.— The  works  of  Bolingbroke  are  now  little 
read,  notwithstanding  the  many  charms  which 
his  style  possesses. 

. Bolivar,  Simon,  lol'-e-var,  a South  Ame- 
rican, and  the  liberator  of  Bolivia  from  the 
Spanish  yoke,  was  the  most  distinguished 
general  that  has  yet  appeared  in  that  country. 
He  received  his  university  education  at  Madrid, 
and  afterwards  visited  Italy,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England.  In  1802  he  re- 
turned to  Madrid,  and  married  a beautiful  lady 
three  years  younger  than  himself,  ho  being  then 
only  19.  In  1809  he  returned  to  S.  America, 
where,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  his  wife  died, 
when  he  once  more  visited  Europe,  and  did  not 
return  till  the  following  year,  when  lie  dedi- 
cated himself  to  the  freedom  of  his  country,  and 
in  Venezuela  entered  upon  his  military  career 
as  a colonel  in  the  service  of  the  newly-founded 
republic.  In  June,  1810,  we  find  him  in  Lon- 
don, endeavouring  to  induce  the  British  cabinet 
to  assist  the.  independent  party  against  tho 
royalists,  and  in  the  following  year  ho  was  act- 
ing ns  governor  of  Puerto  CabeJlo,  the  strongest 
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fortress  of  Venezuela,  lie  was  now  fairly  com- 
mitted to  the  revolutionary  cause,  serving  under 
General  Miranda,  whom  lie  afterwards  accused 
as  a traitor,  and  who  subsequently  died  in  a 
dungeon  in  Spain.  The  war  continued  to  rage, 
and  after  many  reverses  and  changes,  Bolivar 
gradually  won  his  way  to  that  goal  for  which  he 
heroically  and  disinterestedly  fought.  At 
length,  in  1821,  the  independent  troops  were 
successful  in  the  battle  of  Carabobo,  where  the 
royalists  lost  upwards  of  6000  men,  and  which 
decided  the  cause  against  Spain.  On  the  20th 
of  August  of  the  same  year  a republican  consti- 
tution was  adopted,  and  decreed  to  continue,  as 
then  defined,  till  1834.  Bolivar  was  chosen 
president,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the 
internal  administration  of  the  country.  In 
1823  he  assisted  the  Peruvians  to  obtain  their 
independence,  and  was  declared  their  liberator, 
and  invested  with  supreme  authority.  On  the 
10th  of  February,  1825,  however,  he  convoked  a 
congress,  and  resigned  his  dictatorship  in  the 
following  words : — “ I felicitate  Peru  on  being 
delivered  from  two  things,  which,  of  all  others 
on  earth,  are  most  dreadful— war,  by  the  victory 
of  Ayaeucho,  and  despotism,  by  this  my  resig- 
nation.” He  now  visited  the  upper  provinces 
of  Peru,  which,  calling  a convention  at  Chu- 
quisaca,  gave  the  name  of  Bolivia  to  their 
country,  in  honour  of  their  liberator,  and  ap- 
pointed him  perpetual  protector,  and  to  draw 
up  a constitution.  On  the  25th  of  May,  1826, 
he  presented  his  Bolivian  code  to  the  congress 
of  Bolivia,  which  was  afterwards  adopted, 
though  with  some  dissatisfaction,  and  it  was 
also  subsequently  adopted  by  the  congress 
of  Lima,  where,  under  its  provisions,  lie  himself 
was  elected  president  for  life.  He  now  set  out 
for  Colombia,  where  disaffection  and  party  strife 
were  at  their  height.  His  conduct  here  was 
misconstrued,  and  he  was  supposed  to  be 
assuming  the  powers  of  a dictator.  These  sus- 
picions seem  to  have  deeply  affected  him,  for  he 
wrote  to  the  senate,  in  February,  1S27 : “ Sus- 
picions of  tyrannous  usurpation  rest  upon  my 
name,  and  disturb  the  hearts  of  Colombians.  I 
desire  to  be  made  only  a private  citizen.”  Tn 
1829  new  disturbances  arose,  and  in  1830  a con- 
vention was  called  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a 
new  constitution  for  Colombia.  The  proceed- 
ings were  begun  by  Bolivar,  who  once  more  ten- 
dered his  resignation.  He  was  pressed  to  retain 
his  position;  but  his  resolution  was  already 
formed,  and  lie  bade  adieu  to  public  life,  broken 
in  mind  and  body.  He  retired  to  Carthagena, 
whence,  in  1831,  he  sent  an  address  to  the 
Colombians,  vindicating  his  conduct,  and  com- 
plaining of  their  ingratitude.  This  was  his 
last  act  which  had  relation  to  public  affairs ; for 
by  the  end  of  another  week  he  was  no  more, 
u.  at  Caracas,  1783;  d.  at  San  Pedro,  near  Car- 
thagena, 1830. 

Bonaparte,  Family  or,  bo  -na-parte,  a dis- 
tinguished family,  originally  from  Tuscany,  but 
settled  in  Corsica  for  several  generations  pre- 
vious to  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

Bonapaete,  the  Empekoiis.  ( See  Napoleon 
I.,  II.,  and  III.)  . , „ 

Bonaparte,  Charles,  a judge  of  the  island  of 
Corsica,  the  father  of  Napoleon  I.,  emperor  ot 
the  French,  and  of  a large  family  ot  sons  and 
daughters,  most  of  whom,  under  the  patronage 
of  their  great  brother,  attained  a considerable 
posilion  and  influence  in  Europe.  Charles  Bo- 
naparte married,  in  1707,  Letitia  Kamolino, 
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D.  at  Montpellier,  1785,  shortly  after  the  birth 
of  his  youngest  child,  Jerome.  Letitia,  left 
with  eight  children  and  little  property,  was 
obliged  in  1793  to  quit  Corsica,  and  repaired  to 
Marseilles,  where  she  lived  with  her  family  in 
a very  humble  manner.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  consular  government,  in  1789,  the  Bona- 
partes  went  to  Paris,  altering  but  little  the  sty  lc 
o f their  living.  In  1804,  Napoleon  being  pro- 
claimed emperor,  Letitia  received  the  title  of 
Madame  la  Mere,  and  also  that  of  “ general 
protectress  of  charitable  establishments."  She 
saved  a large  sum  of  money,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying,  “ Who  knows  but  one  day  I 
shall  have  to  find  bread  for  all  these  kings  ?" 
After  the  downfall  of  the  Emperor,  she  retired  to 
Rome.  d.  there  1836;  n.  at  Ajaccio,  1750.— 
Letitia  was  a woman  of  great  energy  and 
courage;  and  Napoleon  ascribed  no  little  of  his 
greatness  to  the  influence  of  the  early  training 
of  his  mother. — The  eight  children  of  Charles 
and  his  wife  are  mentioned  below  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  born. 

Bonaparte,  Joseph,  eldest  son  of  the  above, 
after  taking  a prominent  part  in  the  events 
which  happened  during  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire,  was  appointed,  in  1806,  by  Napoleon  I., 
king  of  Naples.  Reigning  over  this  kingdom 
two  years,  he  was  transferred,  in  1803,  to  Madrid, 
and  was  nominally  king  of  Spain  till  1813.  l(e 
afterwards  retired  to  the  United  States,  under 
the  name  of  count  of  Survilliers,  then  to  Eng- 
land, and  finally  to  Florence,  n.  1768;  n.  at 
Florence,  1841,  leaving  two  daughters.  In  1794 
he  married  Julia  Clary,  daughter  of  a Mar- 
seilles merchant. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  second  son.  (See 
Napoleon  I.) 

Bonaparte,  Lucien,  third  son,  -was,  in  1799, 
president  of  the  council  of  the  Five  Hundred, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  successful  result 
of  the  Napoleon  coup  d'etat  of  the  18th  Brumairc. 
He  was  afterwards  employed  in  a mission  to  the 
court  of  Spain,  and  in  1808  was  made  prince 
of  Canino.  On  his  way  to  America  he  was,  in 
1810,  taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  and  de- 
tained at  Ludlow,  Shropshire,  for  three  years. 
After  1814  he  returned  to  Italy,  n.  1775;  d.  at 
Viterbo,  1S40.— Lucien  was  possessed  of  great 
boldness  and  talent ; and,  less  docile  than  his 
brothers,  Napoleon  I.  could  not  so  ellectually 
mould  him  to  his  purposes,  being  encountered, 
in  all  his  demands  on  Lucien,  by  a haughtiness 
and  intelligence  equal  to  his  own.  He  was 
twice  married ; the  best-known  of  his  children 
being  Charles  Lucien,  prince  of  Musignano  and 
Canino.  b.  1803;  d.  1857. 

Bonaparte,  Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of  tno 
above,  was  married  in  1797  to  Felix  Baciocchi, 
a Corsican  soldier  of  good  birth. _ She  was  after- 
wards made  a princess  of  Piombino  and  Lucca, 
and  subsequently  grand  duchess  of  Tuscany. 
In  all  these  positions  Eliza  had  the  chief  powen 
her  husband  being  simply  her  first  subject  and 
aide-dc-camp.  b.  1777;  d.  at  Trieste,  1820.— 
She  left  one  child,  Napoleon  Eliza.  (See  Ba- 
cioccni.) 

Bonaparte,  Louis,  the  fourth  son  of  tno 
above,  accompanied  Napoleon  in  his  expedi- 
tions to  Italy  and  Egypt,  was  employed  by  the 
emperor  in  several  capacities,  and,  in  1806,  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Holland.  For  four  years  ho 
reigned  over  the  Dutch;  and  although  but  a 
viceroy  of  his  brother,  yet  his  good  and  ad- 
mirable  qualities  endeared  him  greatly  to  tno 
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people.  In  181-1  he  retired  to  Rome ; and  after- 
wards, under  the  name  of  count  de  St.  Leu,  to 
Florence,  n.  1778;  b.  at  Leghorn,  1816. — Louis 
'was  fond  of  stud}'  and  retirement,  and  it  was 
only  in  obedience  to  the  stronger  mind  of 
Napoleon  that  he  undertook  the  burdens  of 
. administration  and  government.  In  1802  he 
n married  Ilortense  Beauharnais,  daughter  of 
Josephine;  but  this  marriage,  although  his 
wife  was  a most  beautiful  and  accomplished 
' woman,  proved  exceedingly  unhappy,  and  they 

- separated  in  1810.  Their  first  son,  Napoleon 
l Charles,  whom  the  emperor  fondly  loved  and 
i idopted,  died  in  1807.  Their  second  son,  Charles 

Napoleon,  died  at  Forli,  in  1831,  fighting  for 
l!  talian  independence.  Their  third  son,  Louis 
S 'Japoleon,  born  in  1808,  was  elected  president 
'f  the  French  republic,  1818,  and  emperor  of 
he  French,  1852.  (See  Hortense.) 

Bonaparte,  Marie  Pauline,  the  second 
' laughter  of  the  above,  was  first  married  to 
1 leneral  Leelerc,  whom  she  accompanied  td  St. 
Domingo,  where  she  displayed  the  greatest 
murage.  Leelerc  dying  in  the  isle  of  Tortuga, 
’auline  returned  to  France,  and  Napoleon  mar- 
ied  her  in  1803  to  Prince  Camillo  Borghese, 
lake  of  Guastalla,  a wealthy  Italian  noble, 
t ’his  union,  unlike  the  first,  was  not  a happy 
me.  b.  1780;  d.  1825. — Pauline  was  of  a 
laughty  but  kind  disposition,  and  possessed 
trong  prejudices.  She  was  never  favourably 
n nclined  to  Maria  Louisa,  and  Napoleon  exiled 
i icr  from  court  in  consequence  of  a public 
5 (front  to  that  empress.  After  the  emperor’s 
ownfall,  however,  Pauline  thought  no  more  of 
is  resentment,  but  sent  him  some  magnificent 
nd  valuable  diamonds,  the  only  offering  she 
■ ad  in  her  power  to  make.  She  left  no  children. 

Bonaparte,  Caroline,  the  third  daughter  of 
lc  above,  married  in  1800  Joachim  Murat, 

- rand  duke  of  Berg,  who  was  proclaimed  in 
s 308  king  of  Naples.  On  the  death  of  her 
: usband  in  1815,  she  retired  to  Italy,  where  she 
j ved  with  the  title  of  countess  of  Lipona.  b. 

782;  d.  1839.— She  left  one  child,  Lueien  Na- 
oleon  Murat,  better  known  as  Prince  Murat. 

..  1803. 


Bonaparte,  Jerome,  the  fifth  and  youngest 
on  of  the  above,  after  serving  in  the  navy  in 
he  West  Indies,  and  performing  missions  in  the 
erviee  of  France,  married,  in  the  United  States,  a 
I iss  Patterson,  daughter  of  a rich  Baltimore 
icrchant.  This  marriage  was  afterwards  dis- 
olvcd,  and  Jerome,  by  Napoleon’s  desire,  mar- 
led. m 1807,  the  Princess  Catherine  of  Wurtem- 
'’lrtL  an<\  in  a few  days  after  became  king  of 


Vcstphalia,  which  di 
• fter  the  fall  of  Napo 


ignity  he  held  till  1813 
r olcon,  he  resided  in  Italy 
or  some  time,  with  the  title  of  prince  de  Mont- 
ort. When,  under  Louis  Napoleon,  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Bonaparte  family  were  again  in 
he  ascendant,  Jerome  returned  to  Paris,  and 
ms  appointed  president  of  the  state  council. 
■ “***;  D-  i860. — He  had  by  his  second  wife 
he  Pnneess  Mathilde,  b.  1820,  who  was  mar- 
led in  1841  to  Prince  Demidoif,  and  Prince 
< apoleon- J oseph-Charlcs-PauI,  n.  1822,  and 
nown  as  Prince  Napoleon.  In  1861,  M.  Bona- 
atte  Patterson,  grandson  of  Prince  Jdrome  by 
Iiss  Patterson,  instituted  a suit  in  the  French 
ourts  to  have  the  validity  of  their  marriage  dc- 
I”®?’  wlut’h,  after  being  heard  for  several  days, 
imilyC‘dCd  agamst  the  Ameri(-‘an  branch  of  the 

Bonaparte,  Prince  Louis  Lueien,  second  son 

lot 


of  Lueien  Bonaparte,  is  distinguished  for  his 
devotion  to.  scientific  and  philological  pursuits, 
and  has  written  several  works  on  chemistry  in 
French  and  Italian,  and  in  1857  published  the 

Bonaparte  Polyglot,”  being  the  parable  of  the 
sower,  from  St.  Matthew,  in  seventy-two  1-  ui-o- 
pean  languages  and  dialects.  He  is  likewise  a 
proficient  in  that  singular  language,  the  Basque, 
of  which  he  has  published  a grammar.  Under 
Napoleon  III.  he  was  made  a senator,  b.  at 
Morngrove,  Worcestershire,  1813. 

Bonaparte,  PrinceNapoleon-Joseph-Charles- 
Paul,  son  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  and  Princess  Ca- 
therine of  Wurtemburg,  was,  on  the  recall  of  the 
Bonaparte  family  from  their  long  exile,  elected 
to  the  Constituent  Assemby,  and  became  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  extreme  republican  party. 
He  subsequently,  however,  retired  from  this 
course,  and  attached  himself  to  his  cousin,  Na- 
poleon III.  In  1854  he  had  a command  in  the 
expedition  of  the  allies  against  Sebastopol,  and 
fought  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma.  In  1858  he  was 
appointed  minister  of  Algeria,  but  shortly  after- 
wards resigned  this  post.  In  1859  he  married 
the  Princess  Clothilde,  daughter  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  king  of  Sardinia,  and  in  the 
Italian  campaign  of  that  year,  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  reserve  in  the  centre 
and  south  of  the  Peninsula,  b.  at  Trieste 
1822. 

Bone,  Henry,  R.A.,  Ion,  the  most  eminent 
enamel-painter  of  his  age,  having  carried  the 
art  to  a pitch  of  perfection  never  before  at- 
tained, was  the  son  of  a chair-maker,  at  Truro 
where  he  was  born  in  1755.  He  was  apprenticed 
to  a china-manufacturer,  at  Bristol,  where  ho 
obtained  the  first  rudiments  of  the  art  which  ho 
afterwards  practised  with  so  much  success. 
He  removed  to  London,  and  at  first  painted 
enamels  for  jewellers  and  watchmakers,  but 
afterwards  confined  his  attention  to  miniature 
painting,  many  of  his  portraits  being  enamelled. 
He  also  executed  several  works  in  enamel  from 
classical  themes;  was  elected  an  academician 
in  1811,  and  was  successively  enamel-painter  to 
George  III.,  George  IV.,  and  William  IV.  d 
1834.  His  son,  II.  P.  Boue,  held  the  office  of 
enamel-painter  to  her  majesty  Queen  Victoria. 

Boniieur,  Rosa,  bon-hur,  a French  artist, 
distinguished  as  a painter  of  animal  and  still 
life.  Her  lather,  being  himself  an  artist,  di- 
rected her  studies  and  taught  her  to  copy 
nature ; and  with  this  view  he  frequently  took 
her  into  the  country,  where  she  could  sec  it  in 
all  its  aspects,  and  at  the  same  time  copy  the 
living  creation  as  she  beheld  it  moving’  in  its 
freest  and  most  careless  conditions,  or  in  a state 
ot  labour.  Her  “ Labourage  Nivernais”  (plough- 
mg  in  the  snow)  fixed  her  reputation,  and  her 

Horse  Fair,”  which  was  exhibited  in  1855,  at 
the  1'  rench  Exhibition  in  London,  excited  uni- 
versal admiration.  Her  whole  family  are  more 
or  less  artistic  in  their  tastes,  and  she  has  both 
brothers  and  sisters  who  have  acquired  distinc- 
tion in  the  paths  of  sculpture  and  painting,  b. 
at  Bordeaux,  1822. 

Boniface,  St.  bon'-i-face,  a saint  of  the  Ro- 
man calendar,  and  a native  of  England,  who  was 
sent  by  Gregory  II.  to  convert  the  Germans. 
Gregory  III.  made  him  an  archbishop,  b.  in 
Devonshire,  680;  slain  by  some  peasants  in 
I1  riesland,  in  755.  Ilis  letters  were  printed  in 
1616. 

Boniface  I.,  pope  and  saint,  succeeded  Zozi- 
mus  in  418,  and  was  maintained  in  the  pontifical 
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chair  by  the  emperor  Honorius,  against  his  rival 
Eulalius.  D.  422. 

Boniface  II.  succeeded  Felix  IV.  in  530. 
iTe  was  born  at  Rome,  his  father  being  a Goth. 
He  compelled  the  bishops  in  a council  to  allow 
him  to  nominate  his  successor,  and  accordingly 
he  named  Vigil ; but  another  council  disavowed 
the  proceedings  of  the  first.  t>.  532. 

Boniface  III.  succeeded  Sabinianus  in  G07, 
and  died  shortly  after  his  election ; but  he 
obtained  from  the  emperor  Phocas  the  acknow- 
ledgment that  the  see  of  Rome  was  supreme 
over  all  other  churches. 

Boniface  IV.  was  the  son  of  a physician, 
and  came  to  the  tiara  in  007.  He  converted  the 
Pantheon  into  a church,  d.  615. 

Boniface  V.  was  a Neapolitan,  and  suc- 
ceeded Adeodatus  in  617.  lie  endeavoured  to 
convert  the  natives  of  Britain  to  Christianity,  and 
confirmed  the  right  of  sanctuary  in  churches. 
d.  625. 

Boniface  VI.  came  to  the  chair  on  the  death 
of  Formosus,  in  896,  but  held  it  only  fifteen  days ; 
for,  being  elected  by  a popular  faction,  he  was 
deposed. 

Boniface  VII.,  whose  surname  was  Francon, 
assumed  the  chair  after  murderihg  Benedict  VI. 
in  9/4. " He  was  driven  out  of  Rome,  but  re- 
turned in  OSS,  and  caused  the  reigning  pope, 
John  XIV.  to  be  murdered  in  prison.  He  was 
killed  a few  months  after. 

Boniface  VIII.,  in  1294,  terrified  his  prede- 
cessor Celestine  into  a resignation,  by  threaten- 
ing him,  by  night,  with  eternal  damnation  if  he 
did  not  quit  the  pontifical  chair.  The  credulous 
pope,  thinking  this  a supernatural  voice,  obeyed 
the  command  next  day,  and  the  crafty  cardinal 
was  elected.  lie  commenced  his  pontificate  by 
imprisoning  his  predecessor,  and  laying  Den- 
mark under  an  interdict.  He  also  behaved  in  a 
haughty  manner  towards  the  Colonnas,  a distin- 
guished Roman  family,  who  protested  against 
his  election,  and  called  a council  to  examine  the 
charge.  Boniface  excommunicated,  them  as 
heretics,  and  preached  a crusade  against  them. 
He  incited  the  princes  of  Germany  to  revolt 
against  Albert  of  Austria:  and  also  issued  a bull, 
in  which  he  asserted  that  God  had  set  .him  over 
kings  and  kingdoms.  Philip  the  Fair  caused 
this  bull  to  be  burnt  at  Paris  ; on  which  Boniface 
laid  France  under  an  interdict.  Philip  appealed 
to  a general  council,  and  sent  his  army  into 
Italy,  which  took  Boniface  prisoner.  The  pon- 
tiff's behaviour  on  this  occasion  was  bold 
enough ; for,  putting  on  the  tiava,  and  taking 
the  keys  and  the  crosier  in  his  hands,  lie  said, 
“ I am  a pope,  and  a pope  1 will  die.”  d.  at 
Rome  a few  months  afterwards,  in  1303.  He 
wrote  several  works.  His  persecuting  tendencies 
are  alluded  to  by  Dante  in  the  27th  chapter  of 
the  “ Inferno.”  n.  about  1228. 

Boniface  IX.  was  a Neapolitan  by  birth, 
and  of  a noble  family.  He  was  made  cardinal 
in  1381,  and  pope  in  1399.  d.  1404. 

Bonington,  Richard  Parlies,  bon'-ing-ton,  an 
English  artist  of  considerable  promise,  was  born 
near  Nottingham,  in  1801,  and  after  studying  in 
Paris,  visited  Venice,  and  painted  many  excel- 
lent views  of  that  picturesque  city.  He  re- 
turned to  England,  and  died  of  decline  in  bept., 
1828,  at  the  early  age  of  27.  Mr.  Bonington 
had  prepared  sketches  for  several  other  pictures 
of  Italian,  and  especially  Venetian  scenery,  but 

was  not  permitted  time  to  work  them  out.  lie 

painted,  chiefly  in  water  colours,  marine  and 
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river  views ; his  style  is  simple,  picturesque,  and 
free  from  conventionalisms. 

Bonner,  Edmund,  bon'-ner,  who  rose  to  be 
an  English  prelate,  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  entered  into  the  service  of 
Wolsey,  who  bestowed  upon  him  several  bene- 
fices. Henry  VIII.,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain, 
sent  him  to  Rome  to  get  the  sentence  of  divorce 
from  Katherine  of  Aragon  confirmed;  and  here 
his  behaviour  was  so  bold,  that  the  pope 
threatened  to  throw  him  into  a caldron  of 
boiling  lead.  In  1538  he  was  nominated  bishop 
of  Hereford,  being  then  ambassador  at  Paris ; 
but,  before  his  consecration,  he  was  translated 
to  the  sec  of  London.  Hitherto  he  had  pro- 
fessed a zeal  for  the  Reformed  doctrines,  hut 
now  that  Henry  was  dead,  and  Edward  VI. 
reigning  in  his  stead,  he  scrupled  to  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  for  which  lie  was  sent  to 
prison ; but  on  making  his  submission,  was 
released.  His  negligence,  however,  in  comply- 
ing *with  the  laws,  occasioned  him  a second 
imprisonment,  and  the  loss  of  his  bishopric.  On 
the  accession  of  Mary,  he  was  restored  to  hi3 
episcopal  functions,  when  he  deprived  the  mar- 
ried priests  in  his  diocese,  set  up  the  mass  in 
St.  Paul’s,  and,  through  the  whole  of  this  reign, 
evinced  a most  sanguinary  spirit,  bringing  num- 
bers of  Protestants  to  the  stake.  When  Queen 
Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  however,  retri- 
butive justice  fell  upon  his  head,  and  he  was 
sent  to  the  Marshalsea  prison,  where  he  was  con- 
fined during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His 
body  was  interred  in  St.  George’s  churchyard, 
Southwark,  b.  at  Hanley,  Worcestershire,  at 
the  close  of  the  15th  century;  d.  in  prison,  1569. 

Bonnet,  Charles,  bon'-nai,  a Swiss  naturalist, 
whose  studies  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  conditions  of  insect  life.  b.  at 
Geneva,  1720 ; d.  1793. 

Bonneval,  Claude  Alexander,  count  de,  bon 
ne-vul,  a French  military  adventurer,  who,  after 
serving  in  the  army  and  navy  of  his  own  coun- 
try, transferred  his  allegiance  to  Austria,  and 
subsequently  became  a Mussulman.  In  Turkey 
he  attained  high  distinction;  and,  under  the 
title  of  Aehmct  Pasha,  introduced  European 
tactics,  and  taught  the  Turks  the  management 
of  artillery,  b.  1675  ; b.  in  Turkey,  1747.  ( 

Bonnivard,  Francis  de,  bon'-ne-var,  Byron’s 
“ Prisoner  of  Chillon,”  whose  liberal  opinions 
induced  him  to  adopt  the  republic  of  Geneva 
as  the  most  agreeable  government  for  him  to 
live  under.  For  his  defence  of  the  rights  of  the 
republic  against  Charles  III.,  duke  ol  Favoy,  ho 
was  twice  imprisoned,  the  first  time  at  Grolcie, 
where  he  was  immured  for  two  years ; and  tho 
second  in  the  castle  of  Chillon,  on  Lake  Geneva, 
where  he  remained  six  years,  b.  at  Seyssel,  in 
the  department  of  the  Ain,  1496;  n.  at  Geneva, 
1570. — Bonnivard  wrote  a history  of  Geneva, 
bequeathed  his  ecclesiastical  possessions  to  tho 
state,  ami  to  the  town  his  books,  which  wero 
the  foundation  of  its  public  library.  The  shud- 
dering picture  which  Byron  has  drawn  of  tho 
sufferings  of  the  two  brothers  of  Bonnivard 
while  chained  to  the  stone  columns  in  the  dun- 
geon of  Chillon,  has  no  foundation  in  truth. 
“The  eldest  of  the  three”  was  the  only  one  of 
his  kindred  confined  there. 

Bononcini,  Giovanni,  bon'-on-che-nc,  a musi- 
cal composer,  who,  inoonjunction  with  Handel 
and  Ariosti,  was  engaged  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London, 
liis  compositions  were  deficient  in  vigour,  but 
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were  marked  by  much  grace  and  tenderness, 
n.  at  Bologna  about  1C60;  d.  about  1760. 

BoxrLAXD,  Aimd,  Loup' -land,  a superior  bota- 
nist and  the  companion  of  Humboldt  in  his 
'South-American  explorations.  In  130-1  he  be- 
came superintendent  of  the  gardens  of  the 
empress  Josephine  atMalmaison,  and  when  she 
died,  in  1811,  he  resigned  his  situation.  In 
1816  he  once  more  visited  S.  America,  and,  after 
i encountering  considerable  dangers,  finally  set- 
tled in  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Borja,  a small 
i town  on  the  banks  of  the  Uruguay,  in  Brazil, 

1 where  he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death,  n. 
it  La  liochelle,  1773;  d.  1858. 

Booxe,  .Daniel,  loon,  a colonel  in  the  United 

- states  service,  and  one  of  the  earliest  settlers 
n Kentucky,  where  he  signalized  himself  by  his 
nany  daring  exploits  against  the  Red  Indians, 

• ind  also  by  his  extensive  surveys  and  explora- 
. ions  of  that  state.  In  1793  he  removed 

0 Upper  Louisiana,  then  belonging  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  was  named  by  them  comman- 
-“t  a.  district  there,  n.  in  Virginia,  U.S., 
735;  d.  in  Missouri,  1822.  Boone  was  one  of 
be  most  successful  of  the  enterprising  Ameri- 

- ap  pioneers  of  the  18th  century,  and  may  be 
aid  to  have  oxplored,  defended,  and  aided 

1 the  settlement  of  the  country  from  the 
Jleghany  Mountains  to  the  frontier  of  Mis- 
ouri. 

Booth,  Barton,  booth,  an  English  actor,  who, 
t the  age  of  17,  entered  into  a strolling  com- 
iny,  and  whose  reputation  became  so  great 
bat  Betterton  engaged  him.  When  Addison’s 
' Cato”  was  to  be  acted,  he  was  selected  to 
erform  the  principal  part,  and  sustained  it  so 
•ell  that  one  night  a subscription  of  fifty 
uincas  was  collected  in  the  boxes  and  sent  to 
•m.  He  afterwards  became  manager  of  the 
ouse,  and  continued  to  perform  nearly  to  his 
lath.  b.  in  Lancashire,  probably  at  Warring- 
m,  1631 ; d.  1733.  ° 

BooTn,  Sir  Felix,  the  owner  of  a large  distil- 
ry,  distinguished  for  the  great  liberality  he 
lowed,  when  sheritf  of  London  in  1829,  in 
lying  all  the  expenses,  amounting  to  £17,000, 
t Captain  Ross’s  second  expedition  to  the 
retie  regions,  and  whose  name  will  always  be 
onourably  connected  with  the  history  of  mari- 
me  discovery.  He  was  knighted  by  William  IV 

ad  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament.  b.1755: 

. at  Brighton,  1850.  ’ 

Borda  John  Charles,  lor -da,  a French 
atliemalician,  who  early  entered  the  navy,  and 

ci°na  voyaSe  of  discovery  along 
ic  coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa,  with  a view  of 

dtrnVtf-,iaVI“av?”  and  £eo£raPhy-  The  re- 
s 4 n ™SPi  I™!"3. Published  in  two 
„ ?•  in  the  American  war  he  served 

nder  D Lstaing,  with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral, 
eforethis  he  had  introduced  uniformity  into' 
ie  architecture  of  the  French  ships  of  war.  He 
'ltF‘bnu1tccl  numerous  papers  to  the  memoirs  of 
ic  Academy  of  Sciences,  chiefly  relating  to  the 
instruction  of  vessels,  and  to  hydraulics?  In 
■87  he  published  the  “ Description  and  Use  of 

ended  fh  °f  K(“flcction>”  >"  which  he  rcc?m- 
fadfd,tl?e  employment  of  the  specular  circles 
| vented  by  Tobias  Mayer.  He  also  invented 
1 a«y  mstruments  now  used  in  surveys  by  trian- 
ation,  Oncol  his  last  labours  was  the  accurate 
termination  of  the  length  of  the  pendulum 
brating  seconds  at  Paris  n.  at  K733  „ 

;£f’.1799'..T«  this  mathematician  and 
^ascribed  the  rise  of  the  correct  views 
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of  experimental  philosophy  for  which  the  French 
have  since  become  distinguished. 

Boede,  John  Benjamin  de  la,  lord,  a French 
writer,  who  was  valet  to  Louis  XV.,  and  on 
the  death  of  that  monarch  was  appointed 
farmer-general.  He  employed  his  leisure  hours 
in  studying  music  and  the  belles-lettres.  His 
collection  of  airs,  in  4 vols.  8vo,  and  essays  on 
music,  ancient  and  modern,  in  4 vols.  4to,  are 
proofs  of  his  skill  in  the  first,  and  in  the  second 
he  distinguished  himself  by  the  “ Memoirs  of 
Couey,  ’ 2 vols.  8vo,  “An  Essay  on  Ancient  and 
Modern  Music,”  “An  Account  of  Saugnier’s 
Voyages  on  the  Coast  of  Africa,”  “ Letters  upon 
Switzerland,”  “History  of  the  South  Sea,”  and 
other  works,  b.  at  Paris,  1734;  guillotined,  1794. 

Boedeatjx,  Henry- Charles-Ferdinand-Mario 
Dieudonne  d Artois,  Due  de,  boor' -do,  the  son 
of  Charles  Ferdinand,  due  de  IJerri,  who  was 
assassinated  in  1820.  On  the  dethronement  of 
Charles  X.  of  France,  his  son  the  dauphin 
Louis  Antoine,  renounced  his  claim  to  the 
throne  in  favour  of  this  prince;  but  he  left 
France  with  the  royal  family  in  August,  1830. 
Louis  Philippe  then  ascended  the  throne,  and 
the  due  de  Bordeaux  took  the  title  of  comto 
de  Chambord.  The  French  legitimists  desig- 
nate  him  as  Henry  V.  He  was  married,  in  1846, 
to  Maria  Teresa,  daughter  of  the  ex-duke  of 
Modena.  Being  childless  he  is  the  last  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family,  b.  1820 
Boeelli,  Giovanni  Alfonso,  bo-rai'-le,  an 
eminent  Italian  professor  of  mathematics  and 
medicine,  who  discovered  and  translated  the 
lost  books  of  Apollonius  Pergams,  w'roto  the 
first  theory  of  Jupiter’s  satellites,  and  endea- 
jow-ed  to  apply  mathematics  to  medicine.  In 
1656  fie  was  called  to  a professor’s  chair  at 
Pisa,  where  he  lectured  with  great  success,  and 
wiote  much  in  connection  with  the  sciences  he 
pursued.  Being  supposed  to  have  favoured  a 
revolt  of  the  Messinians,  amongst  whom  he 
had  gone  to  live,  he  was  invited  by  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden  to  Rome,  where  she  then 
was.  Thither  he  immediately  went,  and  lived 
under  her  patronage  until  his  death,  n.  at 
Xaples,  1603 ; d.  at  Rome,  1679.— The  work  “De 
Motu  Animalium  ” is  that  upon  which  the 
medical  reputation  of  Borelli  depends. 

Boeghese,  Camillo,  bor-gai'-zai,  a scion  of 
an  ancient  Italian  family,  amongst  whom 
have  been  several  cardinals,  and  other  members 
who  have  played  distinguished  parts  in  (he 
public  affairs  of  Italy,  married  the  widow  of 
General  Leclerc,  Marie  Pauline  Bonaparte,  the 
sister  of  Napoleon  I.  In  1805  he  was  created  a 
prince  of  the  French  empire,  and,  with  the 
title  of  duke  of  Guastalla,  became  governor- 
general  of  the  departments  beyond  the  Alps, 
which  embraced  those  former  Italian  states, 
and  which  were  now  annexed  to  France.  Sub- 
sequently to  the  fall  of  the  emperor,  ho  fixed 
his  abode  at  Florence,  where,  in  a palatial 
structure,  he  lived  in  princely  splendour.  Ho 
had  another  residence  at  Rome,  which  he 
adorned  with  costly  works  of  art.  n.  1775;  d. 
1832, 

Boeoia,  Ciesar,  bor-'je-a,  a profligate  son  of 
Pope  Alexander  VI,,  on  whose  accession  he  was 
made  archbishop  of  Valenza  and  cardinal ; but 
being  jealous  of  his  brother  John,  who  ivas 
most  in  favour,  ho  contrived  to  have  him 
drowned.  lie  also  dispatched  a number  of 
other  persons,  to  gratify  his  avarice  and  rc- 
yenge.  Haying  renounced  his  cardiualship,  ho 
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was  made  duke  of  Valentinois  by  Louis  XII.  of 
France,  with  whom  he  entered  into  a league  for 
the  conquest  of  the  Milanese.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  was  sent  prisoner  to  Spain,  but 
made  his  escape,  and  died  fighting  as  a volun- 
teer in  the  service  of  his  brother-in-law,  the 
king  of  Navarre,  under  the  walls  of  Pampcluna, 
in  1507. 

Borgia,  Lucretia,  sister  of  the  above,  has 
been  represented  as  equally  profligate  with 
her  brother;  a charge  which  is  hardly  credible, 
when  we  consider  the  characters  of  those  who 
have  been  her  panegyrists.  Among  these  are 
the  names  of  Ariosto,  Strozzi,  Tibaldio,  and 
several  historians,  who  could  not  all  have 
concurred  in  commending  an  embodiment  of 
wickedness.  She  was  thrice  married,  and  left 
several  sons,  which  may  be  considered  as  an- 
other argument  greatly  in  her  favour,  d.  at 
Ferrara,  1523.  (A'ee  Roscoe’s  “ History  of  Italy,” 
&c.) 

Boelase,  AVilliam,  bor'-lais,  an  ingenious  an- 
tiquary, who  in  1720  entered  into  orders,  and 
two  years  afterwards  obtained  the  rectory  of 
Ludgvan,  and  afterwards  that  of  St.  Just,  in 
Cornwall.  He  was  elected  a fellow  of  the 
Hoyal  Society  ; and,  having  presented  a variety 
of  fossils  and  pieces  of  antiquity  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  received  the  thanks  of  that 
learned  body,  and  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He 
also  gave  many  curious  ores  and  fossils  to  the 
poet  Pope  for  his  grotto  at  Twickenham,  n.  at 
St.  Just,  Cornwall,  1696;  n.  1772. — He  wrote 
an  essay  on  Cornish  crystals,  in  the  “Philo- 
sophical Transactions,”  “Antiquities  of  the 
County  of  Cornwall,"  folio,  two  editions ; “ Ob- 
servations on  the  Scilly  Islands,”  4to;  and 
“The  Natural  History  of  Cornwall,”  folio;  all 
of  them  valuable. 

Boreomeo,  Frederick,  bor-ro'-mai-o,  cardinal 
and  archbishop  of  Milan,  who  founded  the  Am- 
brosian Library  at  Milan,  n.  at  Milan  in  1564; 
d.  in  1631.  His  writings  are  all  theological. 

Boeromeo,  Charles,  cousin  of  the  above,  also 
a cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Milan,  renowned 
for  his  piety  and  learning.  He  drew  up  the 
famous  “Catechism  of  Trent,”  and  was  one  of 
the  most  influential  prelates  who  attended  the 
Council  of  Trent,  n.  1538;  n.  1584. 

Borromini,  i'rancis,  bor-ro-me’-ne,  an  emi- 
nent architect,  who,  it  was  said,  was  driven 
mad  by  the  reputation  of  Bernini,  another  ar- 
chitect, and  slabbed  himself.  He  built  the 
church  of  La  Sapicnza  at  home,  the  college  of 
the  Propaganda,  and  several  other  elegant  struc- 
tures. n.  in  the  district  of  Como,  1599;  n. 
1667. 

Borrow,  George,  bor-ro,  an  English  author, 
whose  singular  spirit  of  adventure  led  him 
into  the  society  of  the  gypsies,  not  only  of 
England  and  Ireland,  but  those  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula.  Many  of  the  scenes  through  which 
he  has  passed  are  supposed  to  be  given  in  his 
works,  “ The  Zineali,”  “ The  Bible  in  Spain,” 
“ Lavengro,”  and  “Romany  Rye.”  b.  at  East 
Derehara,  in  Norfolk,  1803. 

Boscawen,  Edward,  bos-ko'-en,  a distin- 
guished English  admiral,  was  the  second  son  of 
Hugh,  Viscount  Falmouth.  He  early  entered 
the  navy,  and  was,  in  1740,  made  captain  of  the 
S/iorehdm.  He  particularly  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  taking  of  Porto  Bello  and  the  siege 
of  Carthagena.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  William  Glanville, 
Esq,,  and  was  chosen  M.T.  for  Truro,  in  CQrn- 
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wall.  In  1744  lie  was  made  captain  of  the 
Dreadnought,  of  60  guns,  and  soon  after  took 
the  Medea,  commanded  by  Captain  Hoquart, 
the  first  French  ship  of  war  captured  that  year. 

In  1747  he  distinguished  himself  under  Anson, 
and  was  in  an  engagement  with  the  French 
fleet  off  Cape  Finisterre,  where  lie  was  wounded 
in  the  shoulder  by  a musket-ball,  and  when 
Hoquart  again  became  his  prisoner.  The  same 
year  he  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and 
commander  of  the  land  and  sea  forces  em- 
ployed in  an  expedition  to  the  East  Indies. 

On  his  arrival  he  laid  siege  to  Pondicherry,  but 
was  obliged  to  quit  it  on  account  of  the  mon- 
soon; and  the  manner  in  which  he  effected  his 
retreat  added  to  his  fame.  He  soon  afterwards 
took  Madras,  and  peace  being  concluded,  re- 
turned to  England,  where  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. In  1755  he  sailed  to  intercept  a French 
squadron  bound  to  North  America,  of  which  he 
took  two  ships,  and  Hoquart  became  his  pri- 
soner a third  time.  For  this  service  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1758 
he  took  Cape  Breton  and  Louisburg,  in  con- 
junction with  General  Amherst.  The  year  fol- 
lowing lie  commanded  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  while  lying  at  Gibraltar,  hearing  that  the  N 
French  admiral,  M.  de  la  Clue,  had  passed  the 
Straits,  he  refitted  his  ships,  and  came  up  with 
the  French  fleet,  of  which  he  took  three  ships  and 
burnt  two  others  in  Lagos  Bay.  He  once  more 
received  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  and  had  an 
annual  pension  of  £3000  conferred  upon  him. 

In  1760  he  was  appointed  general  of  the  ma- 
rines, with  a salary  of  £3000  a year,  which  he 
retained  until  his  death,  b.  in  Cornwall,  1711 ; 
d.  at  Hatchfield  Park,  near  Guildford,  1761. 
—It  was  of  this  admiral  that  Lord  Chatham 
said,  when  he  proposed  expeditions  to  other 
commanders,  lie  heard  nothing  but  difficulties ; 
but  when  he  applied  to  him,  these  were  either 
set  aside  or  expedients  suggested  to  remove 
them. 

Bosquet,  Marshal,  bos'-kai,  a French  com- 
mander, who,  in  1829,  entered  the  Polytechnic 
School,  and,  in  1833,  became  a sub-lieutenant  in 
the  artillery.  In  1835  he  went  with  liis  regi- 
ment to  Algeria,  where  he  began  to  distinguish 
himself.  Between  1836  and  1843  he  had  passed 
through  the  successive  ranks  of  captain,  chef- 
de-bataillon,  licutcnant-colonel,  and  colonel, 
when,  in  that  year,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
republican  government  general  of  brigade.  In 
1354  the  emperor  Napoleon  111.  raised  him 
to  the  rank  of  general  of  division,  and  enrolled 
him  in  the  staff  of  the  army  of  Marshal  St.  Ar- 
naud.  He  was  with  the  French  army  in  the 
Crimea,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself, 
and  was  wounded  in  the  assault  on  the  Malakoff 
tower  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  He  was  mado 
a marshal  of  France,  and  in  1859  appointed  to 
a command  in  the  war  against  Austria.  He 
died  February  3,  1861.  b.  at  Pau,  in  1810. 

Bossuet,  James,  bos  - soo-ai , a celebrated 
French  preacher,  who,  in  1669,  was  made  bishop 
of  Condom,  at  which  time  he  was  also  appointed 
tutor  to  the  dauphin,  for  whom  ho  composed 
his  “ Discourse  on  Universal  History,"  which 
was  printed  in  1681.  It  was  from  this  work 
that  Voltaire  conceived  his  opinion  of  Bossuct's 
great  eloquence.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  a critic,  says  that  it 
scarcely  contains  a sentence  in  which  there  is 
not  some  noun  or  verb  conveying  an  image,  or 
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suggesting’  a sentiment  of  the  noblest  kind.  The 
same  year  he  was  made  bishop  of  Meaux.  In 
1697  he  was  appointed  counsellor  of  state.  Bos- 
• suet  distinguished  himself  as  a controversialist 
against  the  Protestants,  and  his  “ Exposition  of 
; the  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  upon 
: Watters  of  Controversy  ” was  written  with  so 
much  talent  and  ingenuity  as  to  draw  many 
persons  over  to  popery.  It  was  translated  into 
seveial  languages,  and  procured  for  the  author 
the  thanks  of  the  pope.  Several  able  Protestants 
attacked  the  bishop,  who  encountered  them  with 
great  spirit,  n.  at  Dijon,  1627;  n.  at  Paris, 
1701. — His  funeral  orations  are,  no  doubt,  splen- 
did, affecting,  and  eloquent : but  their  style  is 
by  far  too  dramatic  to  suit  the  tastes  of  those 
who  view  the  occasions  which  call  them  forth, 
as  being  better  adapted  for  an  humble  expres- 
sion of  sorrow,  than  for  a pompous  display  of 
sentiment. 

Boston;  Thomas,  bos-lov,  a Scottish  divine  of 
the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  whose  works 
are  eminently  popular  with  the  religious  com- 
munity in  his  native  country,  was  born  in  Dunse, 
Berwickshire,  in  1676,  and  was  pastor  of  the 
parish  of  Ettrick  during  the  greatest  portion  of 
bis  life.  He  was  a very  voluminous  writer,  but 
his  “ Fourfold  State  ”'is  the  best  known  of  his 
trorks,  and  is  universally  read  and  esteemed  by 
(he  author’s  countrymen,  and,  indeed,  by  the 
religious  world  generally,  both  in  Britain  and 
America,  n.  May  20,  1732. 

Boswell,  James,  bos'-wel,  the  biographer  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Bosivell,  of 
Auehinleck,  one  of  the  Scottish  justices  of  session. 
He  was  educated  at  the  school  and  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  early  distinguished  himself  by 
lis  love  of  poetry  and  the  belles-lettres.  Being, 
lowever,  rather  addicted  to  pleasure,  and  wish- 
ng  to  enter  into  the  army,  his  father,  who  de- 
igned him  for  his  own  profession,  would  not 
“low  him  to  adopt  a military  life.  At  his  re- 
luest  he  went  to  London,  where  he  contracted 
>n  intimacy  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  other  men  of 
tterary  eminence.  Thence  he  went  to  Utrecht 
nd  studied  the  civil  law:  after  which  he  tra- 
•clled  through  Germany  and  Switzerland.  In 
he  latter  country  he  was  introduced  to  Kous- 
eau,  and  at  Eerncy  visited  Voltaire.  He  next 
rent  to  Italy,  and  passed  over  to  Corsica,  where, 

mf>ms  of  an  introductory  letter  which  he 
eecivcd  from  Itousscau,  he  formed  an  intimacy 
uth  General  Paoli.  On  his  return  he  published 
m account  of  Corsica.  About  this  time  he  was 
iclnnttcd  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch  bar,  and 
listinguished  himself  in  the  famous  Douglas 
•ansc  against  the  Hamilton  family,  who  !aid 
•laim  to  the  property  of  the  last  duke  of  Douglas 
n opposition  to  Mr.  Archibald  Douglas  the 
egitimacy  ot  whose  birth  was  disputed.  'The 
ndoJencc  °f  his  disposition,  however,  coupled 
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mpediments  to  Ins  advancement  in  the  legal 
•rolession;  accordingly,  he  made  little  progress 
ir°nnry  ° -]  hcn.118-  J n 1773  lie  accompanied 
i,i  ♦k.  I 111  a tour  thrO'i?h  the  Highlands 
nd  the  western  isles  of  Scotland,  of  which  tour 
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om!nn)  n,1  tkial^  of.  1,18  lather  he  removed  to 
.ni ’ nd  was  admitted  at  the  English  bar 
iv  attained  any  considerable  practice, 

y the  influence  ol  Lord  Lonsdale,  however  he 
vas  (hosen  rec°rdcr  of  Carlisle.  In  179!)’  he 
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2 vols.  4to.  It  is  upon  this  admirable  work  that 
the  lame  of  Boswell  as  an  author  rests.  It  has 
received  the  eommendationof  the  higaest  autho- 
rities, has  given  gratilication  to  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  readers,  and  presents  us  with  tho 
best  portrait  of  a great  man  that  has  ever  been 
painted.  B.  at  Edinburgh,  1740;  d.  1795.— It 
may  be  considered  a somewhat  curious  fact,  that 
during  the  more  than  twenty  years  of  acquaint- 
ance which  subsisted  between  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Boswell,  they  had  been  in  each  other's  company 
not  more  than  276  days.  This  period  embraces 
their  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  when  they  were  to- 
gether from  the  18th  of  August  to  the  22nd  of 
November,  1773.  Out  of  this  period  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  books  that  has  ever  been 
written  was  produced,— a book  which  is  the 
richest  storehouse  of  wit  and  wisdom  of  which 
any  language  can  boast.  The  great  merit  of 
Boswell’s  “Life  of  Johnson”  consists  in  this,  that 
the  author  has  recorded  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  the  great  moralist  and  lexicographer  without 
the  slightest  varnish  or  suppression,  and  this 
notwithstanding  that  Boswell  himself  frequently 
figures  as  the  subject  of  Johnson’s  pungently 
satirical  remarks.  He  had  an  intense  admira- 
tion of  his  “ illustrious  friend,”  as  he  is  never 
tired  of  designating  his  patron,  and  seems  to 
have  taken  as  marks  of  favour  observations  made 
to  him  by  the  doctor,  which,  in  themselves,  are 
anything  but  complimentary.  Indeed,  as  has 
been  well  remarked,  Boswell’s  great  work  proves 
him  to  have  been  at  once  the  best  biographer 
and  the  meanest  or  most  obtuse  man  that  ever 
lived.  The  work,  besides  the  two  editions 
superintended  by  the  author,  has  been  many 
times  reprinted. 

Boswoeth,  Joseph,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  bos- 
wurth,  an  eminent  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  and  phi- 
lologist, who  was  reared  for  the  church,  in 
which  he  officiated  for  several  years,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  ; but  whose  declining  health 
forced  him  to  resign  his  duties.  In  1823  lie 
published  his  “ Elements  of  Anglo-Saxon  Gram- 
mar, which  brought  him  into  correspondence 
and  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  leadin'* 
Anglo-Saxon  scholars  of  the  day.  In  1838  his 
Dictionary  ot  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language” 
appealed,  ot  which  another  edition,  in  a more 
compendious  form,  was  published  in  1S43. 
After  that  period  he  occupied  himself  in  trans- 
lating several  Anglo-Saxon  works,  and  in  pre- 
paring for  publication  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
the  Gothic  gospels  in  parallel  columns,  n.  ia 
Derbyshire,  1788. 

Bothwell,  James  Hepburn,  Earl,  bolh'-icell, 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  Scotland  in  con- 
nection with  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  his 
supposed  share  in  the  murder  of  Henry  Darnley 
her  husband.  When  that  unfortunate  prince 
was  blown  up  in  the  house  where  lie  slept,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Holyrood  palace,  suspicion  fell 
strongly  upon  Bothwell  and  the  queen.  Both- 
well was  tried  and  acquitted.  After  this  he 
seized  Mary  near  Edinburgh,  and  carried  her 
prisoner  to  Dunbar  Castle,  where  he  first  endea- 
voured, by  soothing  speeches  and  protestations 
ot  love,  to  prevail  on  her  to  marry  him.  That 
she  did  so  at  last  is  certain  ; but  it  is  said,  and 
seemingly  with  justice,  that  she  was  forced  to 
it  by  tho  worst  advantages  being  taken  of  her 
During  these  iniquitous  proceedings,  Botlnvdi 
procured  a divorce  from  his  former  wife.  Mary 
soon  after  created  him  carl  of  Orkney  ' But  a 
confederacy  among  lh<?  lords  being'  formed 
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against  him,  he  retired  to  the  Orkneys,  and 
thence  to  Denmark,  where  lie  died  in  prison, 
it  is  said  confessing  his  own  guilt  and  the 
queen’s  innocence  of  the  king’s  murder. 
in  the  castle  of  Malmoe,  in  1570. — This  is 
the  historical  personage  chosen  by  Professor 
Aytoun  for  the  hero  of  his  poem  of  “ Bothwcll.” 
(See  Aytoun.) 

Botta,  Carlo  Guiseppc,  lot'-ta,  an  Italian, 
who  studied  medicine  at  the  university  of  Turin, 
and  in  1786  took  a doctor’s  degree.  He  wrote 
several  historical  works,  and  received  a pension, 
with  the  honour  of  knighthood,  from  Charles 
Albert,  king  of  Sardinia,  lie  wrote  a “ History 
of  Italy,”  and  a continuation  of  Guicciardini’s 
history  from  1530  down  to  1739;  upon  the 
merits  of  which  public  opinion  is  divided.  lie 
was  also  the  author  of  a “ History  of  American 
independence,”  which  has  been  highly  spoken 
of  in  the  United  States,  u.  at  San  Giorgio, 
Piedmont,  1766;  n.  at  Paris,  1837. 

Botta,  Paul  Emile,  son  of  the  above,  became 
French  consul  at  Mosul,  and  early  distinguished 
himself  as  a naturalist.  After  spending  some 
years  in  Egypt,  and  making  ajourncy  through 
a portion  of  Arabia,  he  settled  at  Mosul,  and  in 
1813  disentombed  an  Assyrian  palace  in  the 
mound  of  Khorsabad,  14  miles  from  the  scat  ot 
his  consulship.  This  was  before  the  discoveries 
made  l)f  Mr.  Layard  ; so  that  M.  Botta  may  be 
considered  the  first  who  led  the  way  in  the  dis- 
covery of  Assyrian  remains,  n.  at  Paris,  about 
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Boueelers,  Louis  Francois  de,  boof-Jlai,  a 
marshal  of  France,  who  early  in  life  entered  the 
army,  and  in  1669  became  colonel  of  a regiment 
of  dragoons,  and  distinguished  himself  in  several 
actions  under  the  gallant  Turenne.  in  1708, 
after  the  battle  of  Oudcnardc,  lie  defended 
Lisle  against  Prince  Eugene,  for  which  he  was 
created  a peer.  At  the  battle  of  Malplaquct,  he 
effected  his  retreat  without  losing  any  of  his 
artillery  or  soldiers.  This  was  his  last  public 
achievement,  n.  1644;  d.  at  Fontainebleau, 
1711 —When  William  III.  took  Namur,  he  kept 
Boufflers  prisoner,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation.  The  marshal  asking  the  reason  of 
this  conduct,  was  told  it  was  on  account  of  the 
French  having  kept  the  garrison  of  Dixmude: 
“ Then,”  said  he,  “mine  ought  to  be  detained 
rather  than  myself.”  “ Sir,”  it  was  replied,  “ you 
are  of  more  value  than  10,000  men.” 

Bouillon,  Godfrey,  due  de,  boolrlnmng,  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  first  Crusade.  lie  took  Antioch 
and  Jerusalem,  of  which  the  Christian  soldiery 
proclaimed  him  the  first  Latin  king.  He,  how- 
ever, rejected  the  title,  and  contented  himself 
with  that  of  “ Defender  and  Baron  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.”  In  1099  he  defeated  the  sultan  of 
Egypt  at  Ascalon.  n.  about  1060;  d.  1100. — 
The  glowing  eulogy  of  Tasso  preserves  the 
memory  of  this  warrior  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
the  lovers  of  historical  romance. 

Boulton,  Matthew,  bole -ton,  an  inventor 
and  improver  in  the  mechanical  arts.  In  1769 
be  entered  into  communication  with  Watt,  the 
improver  of  the  steam-engine;  after  which  the 
Soho  works,  near  Birmingham,  became  fa- 
mous for  the  mechanical  skill  displayed  in  the 
construction  of  steam-engines  llis  coining- 
machinery  was  a triumph  of  its  kind,  and  lie, 
in  conjunction  with  his  partner,  IV  at t,  greatly 
contributed  to  give  an  impotus  to  British  in- 
dustry. n.  at  Birmingham,  1728;  d.  1809.— 
Boulton  was  of  a generous  and  ardent  disposi- 
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tion,  and  is  said  to  have  expended  £47,000  in 
experiments  on  the  steam-engine,  before  Watt 
had  so  far  perfected  it  a3  to  bring  any  return  of 
profit. 

I3ou-Maza,  boo’-ma-sa,  an  Arab  chief,  whose 
real  name  was  Si  Mahomet  ben  Abdallah.  Liko 
Abd-el-Kader,  he  acquired  in  early  life  a saintly 
reputation,  and,  declaring  himself  invulnerable, 
promised  heaven  and  riches  to  all  who  assisted 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Africa.  In 
1845,  in  connection  with  Abd-el-Kader,  he  ob- 
tained several  advantages  over  the  generals  of 
France,  but  was  subsequently,  in  1846,  defeated 
by  Colonel  (afterwards  Marshal)  St.  Arnaud. 
Ultimately,  on  10tli  January,  1847,  General 
Herbillon  completely  routed  his  forces,  and  he 
surrendered  in  the  folio  wing  A pril  to  St.  A maud. 
Brought  to  France,  he  had  a handsome  residence 
assigned  to  him  in  Paris,  with  a pension  of 
15,000  francs.  In  1851  he  quitted  the  French, 
soil,  commanded,  during  the  Russian  war,  a 
body  of  Baslii-Bazouks,  and  was  made  a colonel 
in  the  Turkish  service,  b.  about  1820. — (See 
Abd-el-Kadeb.) 

Bourbon,  Charles,  duke  of,  constable  of 
France,  boor'-baxeng,  was  the  son  of  Gilbert, 
count  of  Montpensier,  and  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  famous  battle  of  Marignano,  in  1515, 
but  soon  after  fell  into  disgrace,  through  the 
enmity  of  the  mother  of  Francis  I.,  whose  ad- 
vances he  had  chosen  to  reject.  On  this  he  asso- 
ciated with  Charles  V.  and  the  king  of  England 
against  his  sovereign.  The  plot,  however,  was 
discovered,  and  he  escaped  into  Italy,  where  he 
became  lieutenant  - general  to  the  emperor 
Charles,  and  afterwards  his  commander-in-chief. 
b.  14S9;  killed  in  an  assault  upon  Rome,  1527. 

BouKcniER,  Thomas,  boor'-aheer,  an  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced the  art  of  printing  into  England  in  1464, 
by  bringing  over  a compositor  from  Haarlem  at 
his  own  expense.  A more  probable  version  of 
the  story  is,  that  he  assisted  Caxton  in  establish- 
ing his  printing  press  at  Westminster,  d.  1436. 

Bouedexlles,  Peter  de.  (See  Bbantome.) 

Bourmont,  Louis  Auguste  Victor  de  Chaisnc, 
Marshal  Count  de,  boor'-mateng,  a French 
general,  who,  at  the  age  of  15,  entered  the 
army,  and,  under  the  empire  of  Napoleon  I., 
rose  to  be  one  of  his  marshals.  On  the  fall  of 
the  emperor,  he  attached  himself  to  the  Bour- 
bons, and  in  1S30  was  appointed  to  the  c;  mmand 
of  the  army  which  was  to  reduce  Algeria  under 
the  power  of  France.  In  a few  weeks  he  won 
this  extensive  colony,  but  was  superseded  in  his 
command  by  General  Clauzel,  who  charged  him 
with  having  appropriated  to  his  own  purposes 
the  treasure  taken  in  one  of  the  captured  towns. 
After  this  lie  retired  from  public  life,  living  in 
exile  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  as  his 
inclination  led  him.  On  the  accession  of  Louis 
Philippe  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  France, 
when  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  castle  of 
Bourmont,  in  Anjou,  where  he  lived  in  strict 
retirement  to  the  time  of  his  death,  b.  at 
Paris,  1773;  n.  1846.  , 

Bourne,  Vincent,  born,  an  English  poet, 
usher  of  Westminster  School,  whose  effusions 
show  a classical  taste  and  a fertile  imagination. 
B.  about  1698;  D.  1747.  , 

BouuniENNE,  Louis  Antoine  Fauvclct  do, 
boor'-rc-cn,  in  his  ninth  year  entered  the  military 
school  at  Brienne,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  future  emperor,  Napoleon  1.,  ot  trance. 
From  being  schoolfellows  they  becarno  ao 
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; quaintances,  and  from  acquaintances  friends. 
: Bourrienne  was  being  educated  for  the  French 
artillery,  but  was  forced  to  relinquish  the 
;; military  profession  when  he  found  that  he 
could  not  hold  a commission  in  the  French 
army  unless  he  could  give  proofs  of  being  of 
noble  lineage.  Directing  his  ambition  into 
another  channel,  in  his  twentieth  year  he  was 
attached  to  the  embassy  of  the  Marquis  de 
' Noailles,  ambassador  of  Louis  XVI.  at  the  court 
of  the  emperor  Joseph  of  Austria.  In  1792 
l'ourrienne  returned  to  Paris,  after  two  years’ 

> study  of  international  law  at  Warsaw,  and  a short 
• stay  at  the  Polish  court  of  King  Poniatowsld. 
'Napoleon  was  in  Paris  at  this  time,  and  the 
friendship  of  the  two  schoolfellows  was  renewed. 
i The  fortunes  of  neither  of  them  were  very  bright, 
md  they  used  to  share  the  purses  of  each  other, 
md  wander  about  the  streets  of  Paris  without 
; employment.  It  was  at  this  period  that  they  be- 
» mid,  on  the  20th  of  June,  the  attack  which  was 
■ nade  by  the  people  on  the  Tuileries,  and  which 
s so  spiritedly  described  in  Bourrienne’s  “ Life 
>f  Napoleon;  ” but  on  the  fall  of  the  Bourbons 
end  the  rise  of  Napoleon,  Bourrienne  bpoame 
i lis  private  secretary,  a post  which  he  held  from 
‘ ”96  to  1802,  when  he  was  dismissed  for  some 
can  dal  in  connection  with  the  house  of  Coulon, 
he  army  contractors.  In  1S05  he  was  appointed 
Large  d’affaires  of  France  for  the  circle  of 
I jower  Saxony,  in  which  office  he  was  charged 
vith  peculation,  and  forced  to  refund  a million 
if  francs.  He  was  now  a ruined  man.  On  the 
all  of  Napoleon  he  attached  himself  to  the  Bour- 
>on  dynasty,  held  for  a short  time  the  office  of 
ommissary  of  police  in  Paris,  and  became  a 
eputy  for  the  departmen  t of  Yonne  in  the  re- 
resentative  chamber.  In  1828  he  was  com- 

I ellcd  to  seek  refuge  in  Belgium  from  his  credi- 
ts, where  he  commenced  writing  his  Memoirs 
f the  emperor.  This  work  was  published  in  ten 
olumes  in  the  course  of  1829-30,  and  created  an 

II  nmense  sensation.  This  was  the  greatest  act 
1 his  life.  The  revolution  of  1830  unsettled  his 
iason,  when  he  was  put  into  an  hospital  for 
ae  insane  in  Caen,  Normandy,  where  he  ended 
is  days.  u.  at  Sens,  1769 ; d.  1834. 

Bowmen,  Thomas  Edward,  bou'-ditch,  an 
.nglish  traveller  who  formed  one  of  the  explor- 
- lg  band  who  have  helped  to  render  the  emi- 
nent of  Africa  known  to  their  countrymen  by 
ieir  explorations  and  writings.  He  was  the 
' on  of  a Bristol  merchant,  and  was  for  a short 
‘me  a partner  in  his  father’s  house.  In  1814 
o\\  ever,  he  embarked  for  Cape-Coast  Castle! 
iicrc  Ins  uncle,  Mr.  Hope  Smith,  was  governor 
t the  settlements  belonging  to  the  African 
ompany.  Beturning  to  England  in  1816,  he 
as  appointed  the  chief  of  a mission  to  the  kin0- 
f the  Ashantccs.  The  embassy  was  quite  sue” 
tssful,  mainly  through  the  energy  and  talents 
: young  Bowdich;  and  in  1819  he  published 
i account  of  it,  under  the  title  of  “ A Mission 

l ,H?  *bcn  went  to  Paris,  where 

. resided  about  eighteen  months,  engaged  in 
io  study  of  natural  science.  In  1822  after 
v.mg  published  several  works,  by  which  lie 
lade  some  money,  lie  undertook  another  voy- 
ttaA[nC\rth  the  view  of  exploring  that 

ou  h nP  ti  re£?hed>  with  his  wife,  the 
ith  f .vpr  1GaImbia-  and  there,  being  seized 
90  aW  January  10,1824.  n.  at  Bristol, 

•verd  wm-  iUr  ^ ^ ,Bowdich  Published 
-verai  works  from  materials  colloctcd  bv  her 
usband  in  his  various  travels  y 
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Bowditch,  Nathaniel,  bou'-ditch,  an  Ameri- 
can writer  on  navigation  and  physical  and 
mathematical  science,  born  at  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1773,  was  the  son  of  a cooper,  and 
himself  a sailor,  in  a humble  position.  He 
educated  himself,  learning  Latin  in  order  that 
he  might  read  the  “Principia”  of  Newton. 
Besides  many  contributions  to  scientific  period- 
icals and  the  transactions  of  learned  societies, 
he  published  a translation  of  Laplace’s  “Md- 
canique  Celeste,”,  with  a commentary,  which 
is  deemed  of  considerable  value.  He  latterly 
held  a lucrative  situation  in  connection  with 
fire  and  life  assurance  associations  in  his  native 
place  and  Boston,  and  died  in  March,  1838. 

Bowriis,  Beverend  William  Lisle,  boles,  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  received  several  pre- 
ferments in  the  Church,  and,  in  1828,  be- 
came canon  residentiary  of  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
He  is  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  literature, 
not  only  by  a great  many  excellent  publications 
but  by  the  “ Pope  and  Bowles  controversy,” 
which  lasted  from  1819  to  1828.  This  con- 
troversy originated  in  a proposition  which  Mr. 
Bowles  thus  laid  down  in  his  “ Essay  on  the 
Poetical  Character  of  Pope:” — ‘‘All  images 
drawn  from  what  is  beautiful  or  sublime  in 
nature  are  more  beautiful  and  sublime  than 
images  drawn  from  art,  and  arc  therefore  more 
poetical;  and  in  like  manner,  the  passions  of 
the  human  heart,  which  belong  to  nature  in 
general,  are,  per  se,  more  adapted  to  the  higher 
species  of  poetry  than  those  which  are  derived 
from  incidental  and  transient  manners.”  Both 
Byron  and  Campbell  entered  the  lists  against 
him.  The  proposition  of  Mr.  L’owles,  however, 
m our  opinion,  is  sound,  b.  at  King's  Sutton.. 
Northamptonshire,  1762 ; d.  at  Salisbury,  in 
1850.  Bowles  published,  among  other  works, 
a collection  of  sonnets,  and  is  satirized  by 
Byron  in  Hie  “English  Bards  and  Scotch  Be- 
viewers.” 

Boweing,  Sir  John,  bou'-ring,  a various  and 
voluminous  writer,  who  has  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  paths  of  philology,  politics,  poetry, 
and  as  a translator  and  reviewer.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  principal  European  languages  is 
not  only  extensive  but  accurate,  which  is  proved 
by  the  translations  he  has,  from  time  to  time 
given  to  the  world,  of  the  poetry  of  different 
nations.  These  comprise  “Specimens  of  the 
Bussian  Poets,”  “Batavian  Anthology  ” “Spe- 
cimens of  the  Polish  Poets,”  “Ancient  Poetry 
and  Eomanccs  of  Spain,”  “ Specimens  of  tho 
Poetry  of  the  Magyars,”  and  “Christian  An- 
thology.. In  1825  he  was  appointed  to  tho 
editorship  of  the  “ Westminster  Bevicw,”  in 
which  the  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
Jeremy  Bcntham  received  a large  share  of  his 
attention.  In  1831-5  he  was  sent  as  a com- 
missioner to  France,  to  report  on  the  actual 
state  of  commerce  between  that  country  and 
Great  Britain.  He  also  visited  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Syria,  studying  their  commercial  rc- 
, 10Jl8'  and  reporting  upon  them  to  Parliament, 
in  183o  he  became  a member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  which  he  sat  till  1837.  In  1841 
he  was  again  elected,  and  kept  his  seat  till  1849. 
Between  1838  and  1839  lie  produced  a complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  edited 
by  himself,  and  published  at  Edinburgh,  in  11 
volumes.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  British 
consul  at  IIong-Kong,  and  superintendent  of 
trade  in  Chinn.  In  1853  lie  returned  to  Lon- 
don, and  published  his  “Decimal  System,”  and 
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in  1854  was  knighted  and  appointed  governor 
of  Hong-Kong,  and  her  Majesty’s  Plenipoten- 
tiary in  China.  In  1855  he  undertook  a special 
mission  to  Siam,  and  concluded  a treaty  of 
commerce  with  that  country.  In  1859  he  retired 
from  the  diplomatic  service  on  a pension,  but 
still  acts  as  Envoy  from  the  Hawaiian  govern- 
ment to  the  different  European  courts.  lie 
contributes  occasionally  to  the  periodical  litera- 
ture of  the  day.  n.  at  Exeter,  October  17, 1792. 

Bowyer,  William,  lo'-yer,  the  most  learned 
English  printer  of  whom  we  have  any  account. 
Both  his  father  and  grandfather  were  printers; 
so  that  the  noble  art  may  be  said  to  have  be- 
come hereditary  in  his  family.  In  1716  he  was 
admitted  a sizar  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  remained  till  1722.  Prom  this 
period  he  commenced  contributing  to  various 
learned  works  in  the  way  of  corrections,  anno- 
tations, prefaces,  &c.,  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
he  superintended  his  printing  business.  In 
1763  his  celebrated  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, with  conjectural  emendations,  appeared. 
This  work  has  been  much  commended  and  been 
translated  into  German.  It  is,  however,  as  an 
erudite  and  critically  accurate  printer  that 
Bowyer  is  celebrated,  n.  1699;  d.  1777. 

Boyd,  Bobert,  Lord,  loid,  a Scotch  noble- 
man, was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Boyd,  of  Kil- 
marnock, who  was  killed  in  1439,  in  revenge  for 
having  murdered  Lord  Darnley.  The  son  ac- 
quired great  popularity  with  King  James  II. 
and  the  people.  The  former  created  him  a 
peer  by  the  title  of  Lord  Boyd  of  Kilmarnock. 
On  the  death  of  that  monarch,  in  1460,  he  was 
appointed  justiciary  of  the  kingdom  and  one  of 
the  lords  of  the  regency  during  the  minority  of 
James  III.  He  and  his  family  engrossed 
almost  all  the  public  offices  to  themselves,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  carry  off  the  young  king  from 
Linlithgow  to  Edinburgh,  where  Lord  Boyd  got 
himself  declared  sole  regent.  He  also  effected 
a marriage  between  the  king’s  sister  and  his 
son,  afterwards  Earl  of  Arran.  In  1469  the 
king,  at  the  instigation  of  some  of  his  nobles, 
called  a parliament  to  examine  into  the  con- 
duct of  Boyd,  who  fled  to  England,  d.  at  Aln- 
wick, 1470. — The  carl  of  Arran  was  divorced 
from  his  wife,  and  died  in  exile  at  Antwerp,  in 
1 174.  The  unfortunate  Lord  Kilmarnock,  who 
suffered  in  1476,  was  a descendant  of  this 
house. 

Boydell,  John,  boi'-del,  an  ingenious  artist, 
and  magistrate  of  London,  was  brought  up  a 
land-surveyor  under  his  father;  but  seeing 
some  landscapes  which  greatly  pleased  him,  he 
apprenticed  himself  to  an  engraver.  In  1746 
he  published  some  small  landscapes  for  the  use 
of  learners,  and  the  encouragement  ho  received 
induced  him  to  persevere  in  engraving  and  pub- 
lishing. He  also  sought  out  English  artists,  to 
whom  he  was  a liberal  patron,  particularly  to 
Woolett.  But  Mr.  Boydell  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  prints.  He  had  the  honour  to  establish 
an  English  school  of  historical  painting,  which 
received  the  name  of  the  Shakspeare  Gallery, 
lie  also  presented  to  the  corporation  of  London 
some  fine  pictures  for  the  council  chamber  in 
Guildhall.  In  1791  he  was  made  lord  mayor. 
By  the  French  revolution,  and  the  consequent 
war,  this  worthy  man  experienced  such  losses  as 
to  be  under  the  necessity  of  procuring  an  act  of 
parliament  for  the  disposal  of  the  Sliakspcare 
Gallery,  and  his  pictures  and  prints,  by  way  of 
lottery,  n.  1719;  D,  1304, 
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Boyer,  Abel,  bwoi'-yai,  a French  lexicogra- 
pher and  grammarian,  who  quitted  his  country 
on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  He 
went  to  Geneva,  and  afterwards  visited  England, 
where  he  taught  the  French  language  and  com- 
piled a French  and  English  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary, which  have  gone  through  numerous 
editions,  n.  at  Castres,  1664;  n.  in  England, 
1729. 

Boyle,  Bobert,  boil,  a learned  writer  and  phi- 
losopher, the  seventh  son  of  Bichard,  earl  of 
Cork.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  natural  science;  was  frequently  present  at 
Oxford,  where  a philosophical  society  ivas  held, 
which  afterwards  became  the  famous  Boyal  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  mem- 
bers. In  1654  he  fixed  his  residence  at  this 
town,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  company  of 
his  learned  friends.  Here  he  remained  till  1668, 
applying  himself  principally  to  experimental 
philosophy,  and  contriving  a more  perfect  air- 
pump  than  that  which  had  hitherto  been  in  use. 
Natural  philosophy,  however,  was  not  the  only 
subject  winch  engaged  his  attention  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  lie  cultivated  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  learned  languages,  and  devoted 
so  much  time  to  the  study  of  theology  and 
sacred  criticism,  that,  at  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  he  was  pressed  to  enter  into  orders, 
with  a view  of  being  raised  to  the  episcopacy. 
A natural  diffidence,  however,  induced  him  to 
decline  this  and  every  other  offer  of  preferment. 
Whilst  labouring  incessantly  in  the  cause  of 
science,  he  did  not  neglect  the  duties  of  the 
Christian  philanthropist,  and  particularly  ex- 
erted himself  in  advancing  designs  of  charity 
and  schemes  of  improvement.  As  a director  of 
the  East  India  Company,  he  was  the  principal 
instrument  in  procuring  their  charter;  for 
which  he  only  required,  as  a return,  that  they 
would  do  something  towards  propagating  Chris- 
tianity in  their  settlements.  With  this  view  he 
caused  to  be  printed  at  Oxford  500  copies  of  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  Malay 
tongue.  He  was  also  at  the  expense  of  print- 
ing in  Arabic,  Grotius’s  “ De  Veritate,”  etc.  In 
1680  he  declined  the  honour  of  the  presidency 
of  the  Boyal  Society.  Three  years  afterwards 
he  was  engaged  in  promoting  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel  among  the  Indians  of  North 
America.  Two  years  before  his  death  he  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an  advertisement  to 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  visitors,  and  thus 
gained  time  to  perfect  some  important  works, 
particularly  in  the  department  of  chemistry,  u. 
at  Lismoie,  in  Ireland,  1626;  n.  in  London, 
1691,  a week  alter  his  sister,  Lady  Banelagh, 
with  whom  he  had  resided  since  1638. — By  his 
will  he  founded  an  annual  lecture  at  St.  Paul’s, 
on  the  principal  truths  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion.  It  is  said  that,  from  imitating  the 
stammering  of  other  children,  he,  when  young, 
contracted  the  habit,  which  afterwards  proved 
incurable. 

Bozzaris,  Marco,  boz-za-ris,  the  Leonidas  of 
modern  Greece,  was  a Souliotc,  who  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  devotion  to  his  country 
in  defending  it  against  the  Turks.  He  fell  iu 
the  August  of  1823,  in  a night  attack  upon  a 
body  of  Albanians,  who  were  advancing  with 
the  view  of  taking  Alissolonghi,  which  he  had 
successfully  defended  for  a considerable  time. 
b.  about  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  among 
the  mountains  of  Epirus  ; loll  near  Kerpcnisi, 
20th  August,  1623,  This  Greek  hero  was  buried 
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n Missolonglii  with  every  mark  of  honour,  and 
he  Greek  executive  government  issued  a decree 
n which  they  styled  him  the  Leonidas  of  modern 
i .Greece. 

Braccio,  Fortchracci,  brawt-che-o,  called  also 
Gracdio  da  Montone,  from  the  name  of  his 
•state,  was  a native  of  Perugia,  from  which  he 
vas  expelled  by  the  people  along  with  the 
>ther  nobles  of  the  city,  in  1393.  He  then  became 
i captain  of  condottiere,  rose  to  a prominent 
1 -ank  among  military  leaders  of  the  time,  took  a 
ending  part  in  the  wars  in  Italy  during  the 
irst  portion  of  the  15th  century,  made  himself 
: mince  of  Perugia,  which  he  had  reduced  to  sub- 
eetion,  and  was  finally  defeated  near  Aquilla  by 
'ount  Caldora,  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1424,  and 
: led  three  days  afterwards  from  wounds  re- 
t eived  in  the  battle,  n.  1363. 

Bracciolihi,  Francis,  braivt'-che-o-lc-vc,  an 
talian  poet,  whose  poem,  entitled  “La  Cnxc 
tacquistrata,”  published  in  1605,  is  esteemed 
text  to  Tasso’s  “ Jerusalem.”  b.  at  Pistoja, 
i .566;  D.  1645. 

Bradley,  James,  brdd'-le,  an  eminent  astro- 
nomer, who  entered  the  Church,  but,  in  1721,  bo- 
oming Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  at  Ox- 
ford, he  resigned  his  livings.  In  1741  he  suc- 
eeded  Dr.  Halley  as  astronomer  royal,  and,  at 
-fie  same  time,  the  university  of  Oxford  pre- 
vented him  with  the  degree  of  D.D.  In  the 
iulth  year  of  his  office  he  addressed  a letter  to 
i he  earl  of  Macclesfield,  on  the  apparent  motion 
f the  fixed  stars,  for  which  he  received  the 
•old  medal  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1743  lie 
btained  a grant  of  £1000  to  procure  instru- 
lents  for  the  Greenwich  observatory,  and  sub- 
. equently  obtained  a yearly  pension  of  £250. 
•.  at  Sherborne,  in  Gloucestershire,  1692 ; d.  at 
; -halford,  1762,  and  was  buried  in  Mincliin- 
lampton. — Bradley  was  a careful  observer,  and 
■ lew  ton  gave  him  the  character  of  being  the 
vest  astronomer  in  Europe.  He  discovered  the 
iws  of  aberration  and  of  nutation.  He  left 
ehind  him,  in  MS.,  a vast  number  of  valuable 
- stronomieal  observations,  which  were  subse- 
uently  published,  and  which  are  computed  at 
I .bout  60,000  in  number. 

Bradshaw,  John,  brdd'-shaw,  a noted  English 
awyer,  who  was  named  “President  of  the  High 
lourt  of  Justice,"  which  sat  in  judgment  on 
Iharlcs  I.  For  discharging  the  duties  of  this 
Ihce,  the  Parliament  rewarded  him  with  landed 
iroperty  worth  £4,000  a year,  and  various 
ffiices  n.  in  Cheshire,  1536;  d.  1659.  At 
lie  Restoration,  his  body,  after  being  hung  at 
Tyburn  with  the  bodies  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton 
vas  buried  under  the  gallows.  He  is  usually 
lesignated  in  history  “Bradshaw  the  Ece-i- 
•ide.”  6 


Brady,  Nicholas,  brai'-de,  a divine  and  poe 
vho  !s  well  known  by  his  version  of  the  Psalir 
•ii  Mltl’  which  hc  executed  in  coiyunctio 
mil  Mr.  fate,  and  which  is  now  generally  use 

i n'  at  1Bandon-  Ireland,  1659 ; i 
eetor  of  Richmond,  in  the  county  of  Surrc; 

Bhagattza,  House  of,  bra-gansa,  dates  froi 
he  commencement  of  the  15th  century,  and  i 
in,th.e  rcisnin<?  dynasty  of  th 
on  {?-0t  P°rtLuSal.  Hs  originator  was  a natur; 
,V  w.f  tKg  dohn  I.,  named  Alfonso,  who  wn 
l ...  father  created  duke  of  Braganza  and  lor 
•t  Guimaraens  He  married  Beatrix,  daughte 

rom' ewhi?h°f  th®  C0Unt  of  flarceUos  and  Ourcn 
rom  which  union  sprang  tho  dukes  of  Br: 

loU 


gamja.  The  present  line  ascended  the  Portu- 
guese throne  in  1640,  when  that  people  revolted 
against  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  when  the  then 
duke  of  Brngnnca  was  proclaimed,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  John  IV.  From  that  period  the 
crown  has  continued  in  the  same  line.  The 
royal  family  of  Brazil  belong  to  this  house. 

Brahe,  Tycho,  bra,  a famous  astronomer, 
was  descended  from  a noble  Swedish  family, 
settled  at  Knudstorp,  in  Denmark,  where  he 
studied  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  with  a view  of 
making  the  law  his  profession.  The  solar 
eclipse,  however,  which  happened  whilst  ho 
was  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  in  1560, 
directed  his  attention  to  astronomy,  which  he 
considered  as  a divine  study,  and  to  which  he 
applied  himself  with  the  greatest  assiduity. 
In  1565  he  returned  home,  and  in  a quarrel 
with  a Danish  nobleman  lost  his  nose,  which 
he  supplied  with  an  artificial  one  made  of  gold, 
so  naturally  formed  and  painted,  that  the  defect 
was  hardly  to  be  perceived.  About  this  time 
he  ardently  entered  upon  the  study  of  chemistry, 
in  hopes  of  finding  the  philosopher’s  stone. 
After  this  he  travelled  for  some  years,  and,  on 
his  return  to  Denmark,  resided  with  his  uncle, 
who  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  making 
celestial  observations ; and  here  it  was  that,  in 
1572,  he  discovered  a new  star  in  the  constella- 
tion Cassiopea.  Shortly  afterwards  he  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  his  relations  by  a marriage 
which  was  deemed  imprudent  on  account  of  t lie 
humbleness  of  the  connexion;  and  the  quarrel 
was  so  great,  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  in- 
terfere to  effect  a reconciliation.  At  tho  com- 
mand of  his  sovereign,  Frederick  II.,  he  wa3 
somewhat  reluctantly,  on  account  of  his  rank, 
made  to  read  lectures  on  astronomy  at  Copen- 
hagen. The  king,  however,  was  so  delighted 
with  the  pursuits  of  Brahe,  that  he  gave  him 
the  isle  of  Hven  or  Hoen,  where  he  laid  tho 
foundation  of  an  observatory,  to  which  he  gavo 
the  name  of  Uranibcrg,  or  the  City  of  the 
Heavens.  Besides  this  he  had  an  observatory 
sunk  in  the  ground,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Stelberg,  or  the  City  of  the  Stars.  The  king 
added  to  the  donation  a pension  and  some 
lucrative  places.  In  this  situation  Brahe  re- 
mained about  twenty  years ; but  on  the  death  of 
the  king  he  lost  his  pension,  and  in  1596,  in  tho 
time  of  Christian  IV.,  was  driven  from  his 
country  by  the  united  influences  of  ignorance, 
envy,  and  detraction.  The  emperor  Rudolph 
II.  pressed  him  to  come  to  his  dominions,  and 
in  1601  he  settled  at  Prague,  with  a pension  of 
3000  ducats,  in  1600  he  had  been  joined  by  the 
celebrated  Kepler,  and  these  illustrious  men 
pursued  their  studies  together  until  the  death 
of  Tycho,  b.  at  Knudstorp,  in  Denmark,  in 
1546;  d.  at  lh  ague,  1601. — He  was  a man  of 
great  genius,  but  superstitious,  being  addicted 
to  judicial  astrology  and  attentive  to  omens. 
His  works  show  him  to  have  been  an  accurate 
observer.  The  “ Rudolphine  Tables”  and  tho 
“ Historia  Cadestis”  are  the  best  of  his  produc- 
tions. 


.bramah,  Joseph,  bra'-ma,  the  son  of  a York- 
shire farmer,  who,  from  being  a carpenter  and 
joiner,  went  to  London,  and  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  engineer  and  machinist.  In  1784  ho 
patented  the  lock  which  goes  by  his  name,  and 
which  is  considered  one  of  tho  most  ingenious 
that  has  ever  been  invented.  Ho  also  made 
numerous  improvements  in  pumps,  firc-cmrincs 
water-cocks,  and  tho  hydraulic  press,  llis  in- 
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vcntions  in  connexion  with  this  last  he  pa- 
tented in  1706.  Ilis  whole  life  was  devoted  to 
mechanical  improvements,  and  his  last  patent 
was  obtained  for  discovering  a mode  of  prevent- 
ing dry-rot  in  timber,  by  covering  it  with  a thin 
coating  of  Parker’s  Roman  cement,  n.  at  Stain- 
borough,  in  Yorkshire,  1749;  d.  in  1814. 

Bramante  d’Urbino,  Lazarus,  bnca'-mawn- 
tai,  a celebrated  Italian  architect,  who  executed 
several  great  works  for  the  popes  Alexander  VI. 
and  Julius  II.  His  fame,  however,  rests  on  his 
being  the  architect  of  St.  Peter’s,  at  Pome,  of 
which  magnificent  cathedral  he  drew  the  plans, 
laid  the  foundations  in  1513,  but  did  not  live  to 
see  it  completed,  leaving  the  execution  of  it  at 
his  death  to  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti.  n.  at 
Castle  Durante,  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  in  1441; 
d.  at  Eome,  1514. 

Bran,  bran,  the  son  of  Llyr,  and  father  of 
Caradog,  or  Caraetacus,  king  of  Britain,  is 
classed  with  Prydain  and  Dynwall,  as  having 
consolidated  the  form  of  elective  monarchy  in 
Britain.  When  his  son  was  delivered  up  to  the 
Romans,  Bran  and  his  family  were  carried  to 
Eome,  where  they  embraced  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  at  their  return  introduced  it  among 
their  countrymen,  d.  about  80  a.d. 

Brandon,  Charles.  (See  Suffolk,  Duke  of.) 

Brandt,  Sebastian,  brant,  a German  poet, 
who  wrote  a number  of  works,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  which  is  “ The  Ship  of  Fools,”  a bur- 
lesque poem,  in  which  he  satirizes  the  writings 
of  his  age.  It  met  with  great  success,  and 
found  translators  in  several  countries,  b.  at 
Strasburg,  1458  ; d.  1521.  (See  Barclay,  Alex- 
ander.) 

Brandt,  a Hamburg  chemist,  who  in  1669 
accidentally  discovered  phosphorus,  whilst 
making  experiments  with  urine  in  search  of 
gold.  He  received  a pension  from  the  elector 
of  Hanover,  d.  about  1692. 

Brantome,  Lord  Abbot  of,  bran'-tome,  the 
name  given  to  Peter  de  Bourdeilles.  He  was  a 
licentious  French  writer,  who,  in  fifteen  volumes, 
has  given  ns  lively  pictures  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  and  is  distinguished  for  his 
vivid  descriptions  of  beauty,  courtesy,  and 
knightly  prowess.  B.  at  Perigord,  1527;  d.  at 
Eichemont,  1614. 

Brasidas,  bras' -i-das,  a Spartan  general,  who 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  in  42-1  b.c.  made  himself  master  of  Amphi- 
polis.  He  was  wounded  in  a combat  with 
Cleon,  the  Athenian  general,  who  was  endea- 
vouring to  retake  this  place,  and  d.  422  b.c. 

Bravo  Murillo,  Don  Juan,  bra'-vo  moo- 
reel' -yo,  a modern  Spanish  statesman,  who  has 
been  an  active  participator  in  the  numerous  re- 
cent changes  in  the  government  of  his  country, 
lie  held  office  in  1836  under  the  Isturitz  minis- 
try, and  in  1340,  being  compromised  in  a con- 
spiracy formed  against  the  regent  Espartero, 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  France  for  three 
years.  In  1847  he  was  minister  of  justice  under 
the  duke  ofSotomayor,  and  afterwards  served 
under  Narvaez,  as  minister  of  commerce,  public 
works,  and  finance.  When  that  minister  re- 
signed, in  1850,  Bravo  Murillo  remained  at 
the  head  of  affairs;  but  just  as  he  seemed  all- 
powerful,  he,  in  1853,  lost  the  favour  of  the 
queen,  and  fell.  Ho  has  filled  various  diplo- 
matic posts  since  1856.  b.  1303.  _ 

Bray.  Sir  Kcginald,  brat,  an  eminent  states- 
man,  who  assisted  in  placing  Henry  VII.  upon 
tho  throne,  and  with  whom  he  was  in  great 
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favour.  Besides  being  a politician,  he  seems  to 
have  possessed  a genius  for  architecture,  as 
Henry  the  Seventh’s  chapel  at  Westminster  was 
built  under  his  direction,  d.  1503,  and  wa3 
buried  at  Windsor. 

Bray,  Thomas,  an  English  divine,  who,  after 
being  in  Virginia,  U.S.,  for  some  time,  returned 
to  England,  and  formed  the  scheme  of  esta- 
blishing parochial  libraries.  He  laboured  with 
great  zeal  in  his  favourite  object  of  propagating 
the  gospel  among  the  Indians  and  negroes,  and 
went  to  America  several  times  to  promote  it. 
In  1696  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  in  1706 
accepted  the  living  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate. 
b.  in  Shropshire,  1656;  d.  1730.  He  wrote 
“ Catechetical  Lectures,”  “ Bibliotheca  Paro- 
cliialis,”  and  some  other  religious  pieces. 

Bray,  Mrs.  Anne  Eliza,  brai,  an  authoress,  is 
the  daughter  of  John  Kempe,  Esq.,  and  was  mar- 
ried, in  1818,  to  Charles  Stothard,  son  of  the 
eminent  painter,  who,  having  been  accidentally 
killed  in  1821,  his  widow  was  married,  in  1S23, 
to  the  Eev.  Edward  Atkins  Bray,  vicar  of  Ta- 
vistock. Mrs.  Bray’s  works  include  “ Memoirs” 
of  her  first  husband,  published  in  1823;  “De 
Foix,”  a romance,  xvhich  appeared  in  1826,  fol- 
lowed by  tales  entitled  “The  White  Hoods,” 
“ The  Protestant,”  “ Fitz  of  Fitzford,”  “ The 
Talba,  or  the  Moor  of  Portugal,”  “ Warligh,” 
“Trelawney  of  Trelawne,”  “Trials  of  the 
Heart,”  “ Henry  de  Pomeroy,”  “Courtenay  of 
Walreddon,”  &c.  &c.,  to  which  must  be  added, 
in  a different  walk,  “ The  Mountains  and  Lakes 
of  Switzerland,"  and  a “Life  of  Thomas  Stoth- 
ard, R.A.,”  beautifully  illustrated;  together  with 
a sketch  entitled  “Handel : his  Life,  Personal 
and  Professional,  with  some  Thoughts  on  Music;” 
and  a variety  of  other  works.  In  IS57  Mrs. 
Bray  was  left  a widow  for  the  second  time,  and 
in  1859  published  “Poetical  Remains  of  Mr. 
Bray,  with  a Memoir ;”  and,  in  1860,  a selection 
from  his  sermons. 

Brederode,  Henry,  Count,  brai-dai-rod,  a 
Dutch  patriot,  who  joined  with  the  counts  Eg- 
mont  and  Horn  in  opposing  the  tyranny  of 
Cardinal  Granvelle,  the  Spanish  governor  of  the 
Netherlands.  In  1566  lie  presented  to  Margaret 
of  Parma,  who  had  succeeded  Granvelle,  the 
famous  “ Request,”  which  gave  rise  to  the  in- 
surrection of  the  “ Gueux”  or  “ Beggars.”  Un- 
der the  grinding  oppression  of  flic  Duke  of 
Alva’s  administration  in  the  Low  Countries,  he 
retired  to  Germany,  n.  1532  ; d.  1568. 

Bregbkt,  Abraham  Louis,  brai-aoo-ai,  a 
celebrated  French  clock  and  watch  mechanician, 
who,  at  an  early  age,  went  to  Paris,  and  first 
perfected  those  continually-going  watches  which 
wind  themselves.  Afterwards,  he  invented  for 
watches  repeating  movements  and  escapements 
of  all  kinds,  of  a "delicacy  and  precision  before 
unknown.  Brdguet  was  a member  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  of  other  learned  societies ; and  greatly 
enriched  and  extended  the  science  of  horology, 
n.  in  Switzerland,  his  parents  being  French 
Protestant  refugees;  d.  at  Paris,  1823.  The 
briquet  chain  takes  its  name  from  him. — His 
grandson,  Louis,  was  one  of  the  first  scientific 
men  in  Franco  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of 
tho  electric  telegraph,  and  to  recognise  its  im- 
mense advantages,  b.  1747. 

Breitkoff,  John  Gottlieb  Emmanuel,  britcr- 
kopf  an  ingenious  German  printer  and  letter- 
founder,  ■who  considerably  improved  the  shape 
of  printing  types.  He  also  devised  a method  of 
printing  music,  maps,  and  charts  with  types. 
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b.  at  Leipsic,  1719;  d.  1794.— lie  is  the  author 
of  a treatise  on  the  “ Origin  of  Printing,”  and 
others  on  the  “ History  of  Playing-cards,”  the 
" Invention  of  Paper  made  from  Linen,”  and  the 
“ Invention  of  Engraving  on  Wood  in  Europe.” 
Bremer,  Frcdrika,  bre'-mer,  an  eminent 
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S Swedish  novelist,  known  to  English  readers  by 
her  novels  of  “Neighbours,”  “The  President’s 
Daughter,”  “Life  in  Daleearlia,”  and  several 
other  works,  mostly  translated  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Ilowitt.  n.  at  Abo,  in  Finland,  1302;  d.  18G5. 

Bbexnus,  bren'-nus,  a general  of  the  Gauls, 
tvho  invaded  Italy,  332,  n.c.,  defeated  the  Ro- 
: mans  at  the  river  Allia,  and  entered  their  city 
v ivithout  opposition.  The  Romans  fled  into  the 
l1  Aapitol,  and  left  the  whole  city  in  the  possession 
if  their  enemies.  The  Gauls  climbed  the  Tar- 
: oeian  rock  in  the  night,  and  the  Capitol  would 
; iave  been  taken,  had  not  the  Romans  been 
r.  wakened  by  the  cackling  of  the  sacred  geese 
vhich  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  J uno,  and  incited 
boy  the  example  of  Manlius,  afterwards  surnamed 
1’  lapitolinus,  immediately  repelled  the  enemy, 
i Jamillus,  who  was  in  banishment,  marched  to 
11  he  relief  of  his  country,  and  so  totally  destroyed 
: he  Gauls,  that  scarcely  one  remained  to  tell 
il  he  news  of  their  fate. 

Brewster,  Sir  David,  Iroo’-ster,  a distin- 
: pushed  experimental  philosopher,  whose  dis- 
coveries in  reference  to  the  properties  of  light 
; iave  led  to  great  improvements  in  the  illumi- 
nation of  lighthouses.  In  1815  he  received  the 
' lopley  medal  for  his  paper  on  the  “ Polarization 
: >F  Light  by  Reflection,”  and  in  the  following 
ear,  for  his  discoveries  in  physics,  received 
- rom  the  Institute  of  France  1500  francs,  which 
v ras  the  half  of  their  prize.  In  1816  he  invented 
be  kaleidoscope,  in  1818  received  the  Rurnford 
. nedal  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1830  was 
’■resented  with  the  medal  of  the  Royal  Society 

■ >r  his  further  researches  on  the  properties  of 
..ght.  In  the  same  year,  with  Davy,  Hersehel, 

nd  Babbage,  he  originated  the  British  Assoeia- 
ion,  the  first  meeting  of  which  was  held  at 
:"ork,  in  1831.  He  was  now  knighted  by  Wil- 
iam IV.,  and  decorated  with  the  Hanoverian 
1 hiclphic  order.  In  1841  lie  became  principal 
■f  St.  Leonard’s  College,  at  St.  Andrew’s.  In 

■ 849  he  was  elected  president  of  the  British  As- 
ociation,  and  the  same  year  had  the  high  honour 

1 £ being  chosen,  in  the  place  of  Berzelius,  one  of 
he  eight  foreign  associates  of  the  French  Aca- 
lemy  of  Sciences.  He  is  also  member  of 
he  Royal  Academies  of  Prussia,  Austria,  Rus- 
ia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  ; and  in  1859  was 
1?aS2a<lusly  cbosen  principal  of  the  university 
u Edinburgh.  He  has  received  many  other 
‘?^urs  aml  dccorati°ns  from  almost  all  parts 
d the  world.  His  writings  on  scientific  sub- 
1 cct.s  ara  very  numerous,  including  the  “Me- 
noirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Sir  Isaac 
lew  ton,’  ’ “The  Martyrs  of  Science,”  “ Letters 
,n  Natural  Magic,”  “More  Worlds  than  One,” 
i f&Vu  ,r  twenty-two  years  he  edited  the 
Ldmtnirgh  Lncyclopicdia.”  Of  the  “Edin- 
•urgh  Philosophical  Journal,”  he  was  also  one 
, L,  ,c<ll(!''rs.’  as  web  as  of  the  “Edinburgh 
I r^na!.ofnSci?nce.”  n.  at  Jedburgh,  P/81  ; n. 

« o rJ?aVld* llas  bccn  twice  married ; first, 
of  t]lc  celebrated  M’Pherson,  the 
ran  si  at  or  or  author  of  Ossian’s  poems ; and 

Wli  rJan«  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas 
22S:  Lsfl'>  Scarborough.  The  question  as  to 
vhether  or  not  lie  was  the  discoverer  of  the 
tereoscope^has  given  rise  to  considerable  con- 


troversy, that  honour  being  also  claimed  by 
Professor  Wheatstone. 

Bridgewater,  Francis  Egcrton,  duke  of, 
brid/ -water,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Scroop, 
fourth  earl,  and  first  duke,  of  Bridgewater,  and 
succeeded  to  the  title  in  1748,  on  "the  death  of 
his  brother.  He  has  been  styled  the  “ Father 
of  British  Inland  Navigation,”  being  mainly 
instrumental  in  the  cutting  of  the  first  navi- 
gable canal  in  England.  This  was  from  Salford, 
near  Manchester,  to  Worsley,  and  succeeded  so 
well,  that  another  was  executed  to  pass  from 
the  river  Worsley,  over  the  Irwell,  to  Manches- 
ter. This  canal  begins  at  Worsley  Mill,  about 
seven  miles  from  Manchester,  and  has  an  aque- 
duct over  the  river  Irwell,  where  the  canal  runs 
thirty-nine  feet  above  the  river,  and  where  the 
barges  pass  on  the  canal,  and  the  vessels  in  the 
river  sail  under  them.  This  aqueduct  begins  at 
Barton  Bridge,  three  miles  from  Worsley,  and 
is  carried  two  hundred  yards  over  a valley,  ’l’lie 
duke  afterwards  extended  his  canal  to  the  Mer- 
sey. He  spent  prodigious  sums  upon  these 
projects,  to  accomplish  which  he  lived  on  the 
simplest,  fare,  and  with  scarcely  a servant  to 
attend  him.  By  them,  however,  lie  ultimately 
realized  an  immense  fortune,  n.  1736;  d.  1803. 

( See  Brindlet.) 

_ BRiBGEWATEH,earl  of,  Francis  Ilenry  Egerton, 
eighth  earl  of  Bridgewater,  ninth  Viscount 
Braekley,  and  Baron  Ellesmere,  was  the  younger 
son  of  John,  Lord  I’ishop  of  Durham,  by  Lady 
A.  S.  Grey,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
chamberlain  to  Queen  Anne.  He  was  a person 
of  learning,  and  published  an  edition  of  the 
“Hippolytus”  of  Euripides,  with  scholia,  various 
readings,  and  copious  notes  in  Latin.  He  is 
noticed  here  chiefly  on  account  of  bequeathing 
£8000  to  be  applied  to  the  publication  of  one 
thousand  copies  of  a work  “On  the  Power, 
Wisdom,  and  Goodness  cf  God,  as  Manifested 
in  the  Creation,  &c.”  This  bequest  elicited  a 
series  of  separate  works,  known  as  the  “Bridge- 
water  Treatises,”  written  by  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  religious  and  scientific  men  of  the 
time.  4 he  earl  also  bequeathed  £12,000  to  tlio 
British  Museum,  the  annual  income  of  which 
was  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  MSS.,  and 
the  taking  proper  care  of  them  for  the  use  of 
the  public,  n.  1758  ; n.  in  Paris,  1829.— In  his 
latter  years  this  carl  fell  into  singular  eccentri- 
cities; among  which  was  a great  partiality  for 
canine  company,  which  he  carried  so  far  as  to 
dress  some  of  his  favourite  dogs  in  the  garments 
of  men,  and  have  them  at  table  to  diue  with  him. 

Bkienue,  John  de,  bre'-en,  was  elected  king  of 
Jerusalem  in  1210.  The  emperor  Frederick  II. 
married  his  daughter,  having  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  as  a dowry.  Bricnnc  was  afterwards 
elected  emperor  of  Constantinople,  which  he 
defended  with  great  bravery  against  the  Greeks 
and  Bulgarians.  On  one  occasion,  says  Gibbon, 
he  made  a sally  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  and 
out  of  forty-eight  squadrons  of  the  enemy,  no 
more  than  threcTtscapcd  from  the  edge  of  his 
invincible  sword.  x>.  1237.— A contemporary 
poet  affirms  that  the  deeds  of  valour  which  this 
hero  performed  outshone  those  of  Hector,  Ajax, 
Roland,  Uggicr,  and  Judas  Maccuhteus.  His 
reign  is  given  at  length  by  Du  Cange,  in  the 
third  book  of  his  “ History  of  Constantinople.” 
His  avarice,  however,  disgraced  his  other  quali- 
ties, and  hastened  the  ruin  of  the  empire. 

, Briggs,  Henry,  brigs,  an  English  mathemati- 
cian, who,  in  1596,  was  appointed  Gresham  rea- 
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der  in  geometry,  which  he  resigned  in  1616, 
on  being  made  Savilian  professor  at  Oxford,  n. 
at  Warleywood,  near  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  1556; 
n.  at  Oxford,  1630.— He  was  the  first  improver 
ef  logarithms,  after  Napier,  the  original  inven- 
tor, whom  he  visited  twice,  and  each  time  re- 
sided with,  in  Scotland.  lie  published,  in  1631, 
a work  of  stupendous  labour,  entitled  “ Arith- 
metiea  Logarithmica,"  containing  logarithms  of 
30,000  natural  numbers.  He  also  wrote  some 
other  valuable  books  on  mathematical  sub- 
jects. 

Briggs,  Henry  Pcrronet,  R.A.,  an  eminent 
English  painter,  both  in  history  and  portraits. 
The  principal  of  his  historical  works  are  “ 'i  he 
First  Interview  between  the  Spaniards  and 
Peruvians,”  and  “The  Ancient  Britons  in- 
structed by  the  Romans  in  the  Mechanical 
Arts.”  Among  his  portraits  are,  Mrs.  Siddons, 
Mrs.  Opie,  Reverend  Sydney  Smith,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  n.  1793 ; d.  in  London, 
1844.— One  of  Iris  composition-pictures  is 
“ Othello  relating  his  Adventures  to  Desdo- 
mona.” 

Brigham,  Nicholas,  brig1 -ham,  a,  lawyer  and 
poet,  who  deserves  to  be  noticed,  if  for  nothing 
more  than  his  admiration  of  Chaucer,  the  father 
of  English  poetry.  He  caused  the  remains  of 
that  poet  to  be  removed  to  the  south  transept 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  he  erected  a 
monument  to  his  memory,  n.  in  Oxfordshire  ; 
n.  1559.— He  wrote  “ Memoirs  of  Eminent  Per- 
sons,” “Memoirs  by  Way  of  Diary,”  “Miscel- 
laneous Poems.” 

Bright,  the  Right  Honourable  John,  brite,  a 
manufacturer  of  Rochdale,  in  Lancashire,  who 
became  an  active  member  of  an  association 
called  the  Anti  Corn-Law  League,  when  it  was 
formed  in  1838,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Cobden,  proved  himself  one  of  the  warmest  ad- 
vocates of  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  In  1843 
he  unsuccessfully  contested  the  representation 
of  the  city  of  Durham ; but  in  the  next  election 
which  took  place,  he  was  returned  for  that  city, 
and  sat  for  it  till  1847,  when  he  was  elected 
member  for  Manchester.  In  1854  lie  formed 
one  of  the  deputation  who  made  a journey  to 
Russia  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  to  adopt  a peace  policy,  his  ad- 
vocacy of  which  for  a time  impaired  his  popu- 
larity, and,  in  1857,  he  lo3t  his  seat  for  the 
cotton  city.  In  1858  he  was  returned  member 
for  Birmingham,  and  again  in  the  general  elec- 
tions of  1S59,  1865,  and  1863.  In  the  year  last 
named,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  came  into  power, 
he  accepted  office  for  the  first  time  as  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Ho  has  always  pro- 
fessed a warm  admiration  for  American  insti- 
tutions. n.  1811.  , 

Unit,  Paul,  bril,  a famous  landscape  pain- 
ter was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1556,  went  Ao 
Rome  during  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII., 
and  soon  acquired  a great  reputation  there  lor 
excellence  in  his  particular  department  of  art, 
lie  introduced  figures  from  ancient  mythology 
into  many  of  his  works,  and  it  is  said  that 
Annibale  Caracci  sometimes  painted  these 
figures  for  him.  Bril’s  masterpiece  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a large  landscape  in  fresco,  in 
the  Sal  a Clementina,  in  the\  atieiiu,  wlucli  was 
executed  in  1602  for  Pope  Clement  VUL  ; this 
picture  was  sixty-eight  feet  long‘,  niid  ot  con- 
siderable height,  v.  at  Romo,  1622.— His i bro- 
ther Matthew  was  also  a landscape  painter  of 
some  merit,  but  not  equal  to  Paul.  He,  how- 
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ever,  died  at  the  early  age  of  34,  when  Ins 
powers  were  not  fully  developed. 

Bhindlet,  James,  brintf-le,  an  eminent  engi- 
neer, who,  after  serving  his  apprenticeship  to 
the  trade  of  a millwright,  and  discovering  his 
skill  in  the  erection  of  several  mills,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  on  his  famous 
canal  from  Worsley  to  Manchester,  which  ho 
afterwards  extended  to  the  Mersey.  He  was 
next  employed  to  construct  a canal  from  the 
Grand  Trunk,  near  Haywood,  Staflordsliirc,  to 
the  river  Severn,  near  Bewdley,  by  which  means 
Bristol  obtained  a communication  with  Liver- 
pool. In  consequence  of  the  success  of  his 
undertakings,  his  reputation  stood  very  high, 
and  he  was  engaged  in  a variety  of  similar  plans 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  b.  at  Ihorn- 
sett,  Derbyshire,  1716;  d.  at  Turnhurst,  Staf- 
fordshire, 1772.  (See  Bribgewateb.)  . 

Brinvili.if.ks,  Maria  Margaret,  marchioness 
of,  brii-veel'-e-ai,  a notorious  poisoner.  In  1651 
she  was  married  to  the  marquis,  and  formed  an 
improper  attachment  to  St.  Croix,  a young 
cavalry  officer.  The  latter  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Bastile,  and  there  learnt  from  Exili,  an 
Italian,  the  composition  of  poisons,  which  art 
he  afterwards  taught  to  his  mistress.  They 
then  commenced  a series  of  poisonings,  the  first 
victim  being  the  marquis’s  father,  then  his  two 
brothers  and  his  sister,  with  a view  to  the  ulti- 
mate possession  of  their  fortunes.  These  crimes 
were  not  discovered  until  the  death  ol  8t.  Croix, 
in  1672,  when  there  were  found  on  him  some 
papers  which  cast  suspicion  on  the  marchioness. 
She  fled,  but  was  arrested  at  Liege,  brought  to 
Paris,  and  executed,  1676. 

Brissot,  John  Peter,  braes -so,  one  oftlie 
leading  men  in  the  French  revolution,  the  son 
of  a pastry-cook,  and  bred  to  the  law,  which  ho 
never  followed.  An  acquaintance  with  English 
books  gave  him  a turn  for  politics ; when,  for  a 
time,  he  settled  at  Boulogne,  and  edited  the 
“ Courrier  de  1' Europe.”  On  the  suppression  of 
this  journal,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  lie  soon 
afterwards  published  his  “ Theory  of  Criminal 
Laws,”  2 vols.  8vo.  He  began,  also,  a book 
entitled,  “A  Philosophical  Library  of  Criminal 
Laws,”  and  wrote  a volume  on  “ Truth ; or. 
Meditations  on  the  Means  of  reaching  Truth  in 
all  Branches  of  Human  Knowledge.”  About 
this  time  he  married  Mademoiselle  Dupont,  who 
was  employed  as  reader  to  the  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans.  Finding  little  encourage- 
ment in  France,  however,  he  went  to  London, 
where  he  conducted  a periodical  journal  called 
“ Universal  Correspondence  on  all  that  concerns 
the  Happiness  of  Men  in  Society.”  This  jour- 
nal was  designed  to  disseminate  in  France  such 
political  principles  as  were  based  on  reason.  It 
therefore  gave  otlencc  to  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  was  seized  and  suppressed.  On  Ins 
return  to  Paris,in  1784,  he  was  sent  to  the  Bastilo 
on  the  charge  of  having  assisted  in  the  publica- 
tion of  a libel;  but  obtained  his  release  by  tho 
interest  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  whose  ambitious 
projects  on  the  government  lie  laboured,  by  Ins 
talents,  to  an ,-ance.  His  political  pamphleteer- 
ing  activity  forced  him  to  flee  lrom  1*  ranee, 
when  he  went  to  Holland,  and  thence  to_  Ame- 
rica. After  a time  he  again  returned  to  1 ranee, 
and  became  a warm  advocate  of  republican 
principles  during  the  revolutionary  period.  I»y 
ins  exertions  ho  created  a party  called  Brisso- 
tines,  or  Girondists,  from  the  members  ol  tno 
department  of  Gironde,  of  which  it  chiefly  con- 
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sisted.  Ho  was,  however,  adverse  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  king’,  which  lie  proposed  to  be  de- 
ferred till  the  perfection  of  the  constitution. 
The  ascension  of  Robespierre  to  power  was  the 
signal  for  the  downfall  of  Brissot  and  his  party. 
He  and  they  were  denounced  and  arrested,  to 
expiate  upon  the  scaffold  their  principles  and 
opinions,  n.  near  Chartres,  1754;  guillotined, 
with  twenty  other  Girondists,  October  31,  1793. 

Bi;  it  an. vie  us,  bri-fan'-i-kus,  son  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  by  his  third  wife,  Mcssalina. 
His  original  name  was  Tiberius  Claudius  Ger- 
■nanicus,  which  was  subsequently  changed  to 
Britannicus,  from  the  conquests  which  were 
made  in  Britain,  n.  43;  poisoned  by  Nero  in 
his  fourteenth  year. 

Britton,  John,  brit-ton,  an  architectural, 
antiquarian,  and  topographical  writer,  who,  from 
being  an  humble  compiler  of  street  song-books, 
rose  to  attempt  greater  things,  and  succeeded  in 
producing  a large  number  of  valuable  illustrated 
works,  which,  at  the  time  of  their  publication, 
had  the  effect,  in  no  small  degree,  of  exciting 
the  public  interest  in  reference  to  our  national 
antiquities,  n.  near  Chippenham,  Wiltshire 
1771 ; d.  1S57. 

Bkocklksbt,  Richard,  brok'-els-be,  a physi- 
cian, who  settled  in  London,  acquired  conside- 
rable wealth,  and  became  acquainted  with  Hr. 
Johnson.  When  the  proposal  for  the  increase 
ot  the  pension  of  that  great  man  failed,  he  °-e- 
nerously  offered  him  £100  a year  for  life,  winch 
the  doctor  declined  to  accept.  He  next  ur°-ed 
him  to  live  with  him,  that  he  might  have  him 
continually  under  his  care,  and  finally  became 
his  physician  in  ordinary,  and  saw  him  almost 
ei ery  day.”  To  Mr.  Burke  he  bequeathed  in 
Ins  will  £i000;  but  finding  that  the  affairs  of 
the  great  statesman  were  embarrassed,  he  gave 
d to  him  in  his  lifetime,  n.  at  Minehead,  in 
Somersetshire,  1722;  d.  1797.  Apart  from  the 
pecuniary  benevolence  of  such  a man  as  brock- 
fn.i  n 14 1S  ™P°s?jble  not  to  admire  the  goodness 

<eprn^UtnianityKVlth-W!llch  his  whole  disposition 
Pv™n  raue  bcen  imbued-  “ You  write  to  me  ” 
Wh  r'-J°hnSOn.’  a.few  momlls  before  his  own 
wpI  y?U  "7lte,  to  me  with  a zeal  that  ani- 

* «VanC*  a t,cnderness  tliat  melts  me.”  In 
presenting  Burke  with  the  £1000,  he  enhances 
ts  value  a hundred-fold  by  the  kind  and  hand 
ome  manner  in  which  it  is  done  “ ThatTou 
nay  long  hve,”  he  says,  “for  talent  anmna 
nent  t°  human  kind,  and  for  your  country  }o ar 
nends,  and  family,  the  same  hapnv  man  m 

* v1P*rRyt as  ^ou  bave  ever  approved  yourself 

hil 5 .SMraw; from  ,hc  IcoZl 

his,  with-  much  more  (if  anythine-  can  lG 
letter),  is  the  fervent  wish  of,  my  dear  Burke 

Z™, ,a"d,.CT"  I mmblo  s S’- 

movement  of  Medical  Hospitals”  Rvniv/u" 
nil  some  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
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lirty^fo^y ews  ’ was 
•opolis  bni  il  ,,  . ma^lstratc  in  the  me- 

S.  MfnlS  't  f,8™”"  “eomtof  ],i» 

ir  the  lar£n«?  U n 18  thc  author  of  by 

ical  department  ofbethf»1oPCr8  in  the  zool°^ 

i well  as  of  works  entitled  « y1"?  Cycl°P*dia,” 
ons,”  “Leaves  from VK  Zoological  Reerca- 

1 18t’  ^^umcrous  papers  in  the  “ QuafteSy' 


Review.”  He  had  a splendid  collection  of  shells. 
Which  have  been  purchased  by  the  British 
Museum,  u.  at  Bristol,  1787;  d.  at  Rich- 
mond, 1859. 

Brodie,  Sir  Benjamin  Collins,  Bart.,  bro'-dr, 
an  eminent  physician,  whose  practice  is  mort 
extensive.  . In  1811  he  was  presented,  by  the 
Royal  Society,  with  the  Copley  medal,  for  his 
papers  oil  physiology;  and  in  1814  produced  his 
.experiments  and  Observations  on  the  In- 
fluence of  the  Nerves  of  the  Eighth  Pair  on  the 
Secietions  of  the  Stomach.”  His  professional 
progress  has  been  gradual,  but  sure ; and,  in 
183w,  he  was  appointed  sergeant-surgeon  to  the 
In  1834  he  was  created  a baronet ; and 
in  1S50  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the 
university  of  Oxford.  He  is  a member  of  several 
scientific  societies,  and  has  produced  various 
other  works  connected  with  his  profession,  n 
at  Winterslow,  Wiltshire,  1783;  d.  1S62,— Hm 
eldest  son,  Mr.  Benjamin  Collins  Brodie,  M.A., 

I .R.S.,  is  professor  of  botany  in  the  university 
of  Oxford.  J 

Broglie,  Victor  Maurice,  Count  de,  bro-le-ai 
a french  general,  was  born  of  a good  family  at 
quercy,  served  with  glory  in  the  wars  of  Louis 
;•>  and  was  made  a marshal  of  France,  d. 
V ,'  Bis  son  Francis-Marie  was  also  a mar- 
. France,.  and  distinguished  himself 
e,ieatly  in  Italy,  in  the  campaigns  of  1733  and 
1734.— His  son,  the  celebrated  Marshal  de  Brog- 
lie,  commanded  with  great  glory  in  the  Seven 
1 ears  War.  He  quitted  France  in  1794,  and, 
after  residing  in  England  some  time,  went  to 
Russia,  where  he  obtained  a military  rank  equal 
to  that  which  he  had  held  in  France. — His  son 
Claude  Victor,  prince  of  Broglie,  became  active 
on  the  side  of  the  popular  party  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  Revolution,  and  was 
made  marechal-de-camp.  Guillotined  1794. 
Brome,  Adam  de,  hr  ome,  an  English  divine, 

a.e0l*hncSu?r  Collese' Li,ed  “ 

Y’  Viliam,  brom'-le,  an  eminent 
English  line  engraver,  was  born  ir  the  Isle  of 
in  1/6r9>  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
r Thomas  Lawrence,  Stothard,  Fuseli,  and 
PI“/  , *>■  1842.  His  son  John  was  also  an 
engiavei,  but  in  mezzotint,  in  which  style  he 

fatb pr W eq,Ur  S-  B-  1795/  D-  1839>  before  his 
IBs  principal  works  are  — the 
Trial  of  Lord  William  Russell,”  and  of  “ Queen 
Caroline  after  Hayter ; “ Lady  Jane  Grey  re- 
fusing the  Crown,”  after  G.  R.  Leslie ; “Monks 
I leaching  at  Seville,”  after  J.  Lewis;  “The 
Duke  of  Atholl  Hunting  in  Glen  Tilt,”  after 
Haydon61’  aUC*  " The  Reform  Banquet,”  after 

Bronte,  Charlotte,  bront-e,  was  the  daugh- 

HnAv°nrthe-RTrYf-Patriok  BroiltG=  curate  of 
Haworth,  in  Yorkshire.  She  married  her  fa- 

and  with1")!0’  ih°  Iicy-  Arthur  Bell  Kicholls, 

names  p tW°A  81sters>  under  Die  assumed 
names  of  Currer,  Acton,  and  Ellis  Bell,  became 

ClmlotteT11 10  tlM  readers  of  bg-bt  literature, 
fol  nf  th«  ti  an  autb°i:css>  was  the  most  success- 
..  “ ‘ f tl“',ee4>,  al.ld>,  by  Die  production  of  lier 

n iff  red  ?yire’  bhn;)c»”  and  “ Villette,”  ac- 
quiicd  a large  reputation,  n.  1816;  n.  a year 

aftei  her  marriage,  1855.  — Anne  wrote  the 
!,cn?nt  Of  Wildfield  Hall,”  and,  in  conjunction 
ivflh  her  sister  Emily,  “ Wuthering  Heights  ” 

i?nl8498nThpGrtiy'”  bl.le  died>  ^lafaiul  Emil’y, 

iR4fi4n9‘,7iTh  th/co  sistcrs  £l]so  produced  in 
1846,  a volume  ol  poems.  1 u 
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Brooke,  Sir  James,  Iroolc,  rajah  of  Sarawak, 
an  enterprising  Englishman,  who  early  entered 
the  Indian  army,  and  served  in  the  Burmese 
war.  He  was  severely  wounded  at  Rungpoor, 
and  soon  after  quitted  the  service.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  who  had  been  in  the  East 
India  Company’s  civil  service,  he  found  himself 
possessed  of  a large  fortune.  Having  in  1830 
made  a voyage  to  the  Malay  archipelago,  lie,  in 
1835,  purchased  a yacht  of  140  tons,  and,  getting 
together  an  expert  crew,  set  sail  for  the  East, 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  destroying  the 
Malay  pirates.  Landing  at  Sarawak,  a province 
in  the  N.E.  of  Borneo,  he  gained  the  affection  of 
Muda  Ilassim,  uncle  of  the  sultan  of  the  island, 
and  having  assisted  in  suppressing  a rebellion 
of  the  Dyaks,  he  received  the  title  of  rajah  of 
Sarawak, — a title  reluctantly  confirmed  in  1841 
by  the  Bornean  sultan.  He  now  devoted  all 
his  energies  to  the  extinction  of  piracy,  in 
which  he  was  very  successful.  But  the  sultan 
having  caused  Muda  Ilassim,  and  other  sup- 
porters of  the  English,  to  be  massacred,  Sir 
James,  with  the  assistance  of  Admiral  Coch- 
rane, led  an  expedition  against  the  capital,  de- 
feated the  sultan’s  army,  and  obtained  the 
cession  to  England  of  the  island  of  Labuan, 
destined  by  its  position  to  become  an  important 
commercial  station.  On  liis  return  to  Great 
Britain,  in  1847,  the  rajah  was  received  with 
great  honours,  obtaining  the  decoration  of  the 
Bath,  and  the  title  of  governor  of  Labuan, 
with  a salary  of  £2000  a year.  He  went  back  to 
the  East,  and  came,  in  1351,  a second  time  to 
England,  to  defend  himself  against  the  fierce 
attack  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon 
his  pirate-killing  propensities.  The  charges 
against  him  were  not  proved.  In  February, 
1857,  at  Sarawak,  an  insurrection  of  the  Chinese 
population  broke  out,  threatening  destruction 
to  all  the  European  settlers,  who  were  obliged 
to  fly ; but  the  outbreak  was  put  down  shortly 
after  by  Sir  James  and  a body  of  Dyaks.  In  1858 
lie  returned  to  England,  and  remained  there 
until  1861,  when  he  again  visitedBorneo.  Short- 
ly after  this,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Sarawak  was  obtained  from  the 
British  government,  and  a consul  appointed 
there.  During  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  Sir 
James  Brooke  resided  at  Burrator,  in  Devon, 
where  he  died,  June  11,  1868 ; n.  at  Baudel,  in 
Bengal,  1803.— He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
Charles,  who  only  survived  him  a few  months. 

Brooke,  Henry,  an  Irish  author,  who,  after 
a poetical  effort  on  “ Universal  Beauty,”  which 
gained  the  approbation  of  Pope,  produced 
his  “ Gustavus  Vasa,”  which  the  government 
would  not  permit  to  be  acted,  on  account  of  the 
boldness  of  its  language.  This  opposition  in- 
creased his  fame,  and  the  play  had  a great  sale. 
The  prince  of  Wales  became  his  friend ; but 
though  every  prospect  of  advancement  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  he  relinquished  all  and  returned 
to  his  native  country  of  Ireland,  where  he  con- 
tinued the  remainder  of  his  days  in  privacy. 
He  wrote  some  pieces  for  the  Irish  stage,  which 
were  successful,  and  the  novels  known  as  the 
“ Fool  of  Quality,"  and  “ Juliet  Grenville.”  n. 
at  Rantavan,  Ireland,  1706;  n.  in  Dublin,  1783. 

Brooks,  Shirley,  brooks,  a modern  English 
author,  who  at  first  studied  for  the  bar,  but 
relinquished  the  law  to  write  dramatic  pieces 
and  tales,  whicli  were  received  with  favour.  In 
1854  he  visited,  for  the  “Morning  Chronicle” 
newspaper,  Southern  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Egypt, 
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His  letters  were  afterwards  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  one  volume,  n.  181o. 

Broome,  William,  broom,  an  English  poet,  who 
was  employed  by  Pope  in  wril  ing  notes  on  the 
“Iliad,”  and  translating  part  of  the  “Odyssey," 
for  which  he  received  £500  and  one  hundred 
copies.  Afterwards,  however,  Pope  gave  him  a 
place  in  the  “ Dunciad.”  In  1728  he  was  created 
LL.D.,  and  obtained  the  rectory  of  Pulliam,  in 
Norfolk,  and  the  vicarage  of  Eye,  in  Suffolk,  n. 
in  Cheshire;  n.  1745. — To  Broome  Dr.  Johnson 
gives  the  credit  of  producing  smooth  and  mel- 
lifluous lines,  and  a diction  select  and  elegant. 

Broscei,  Carlo,  bros'-ke.  (See  Fahihelli.) 

Brougham,  Henry,  Lord,  Iroo'-ham,  or  bro'- 
ham,  received  his  education  at  the  High  School 
and  university  of  his  native  city  of  Edinburgh, 
early  distinguishing  himself  by  his  mathemati- 
cal studies.  He  was  designed  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession ; but,  previous  to  his  settling  down  as  a 
practitioner,  he  travelled  for  some  time  on  the 
continent,  storing  his  mind  with  such  useful 
knowledge  as  came  within  the  scope  of  his  ob- 
servation. On  his  return  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Edinburgh  Society  of  Advocates; 
and,  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Horner, 
Jeffrey,  and  several  other  talented  young  men, 
a “ Speculative  Society”  was  formed,  in  which 
Brougham  soon  distinguished  himself  as  an 
extemporaneous  debater.  In  1802  the  “Edin- 
burgh Review”  was  started,  and  Brougham, 
after  the  third  number,  was  admitted  as  a con- 
tributor to  its  pages.  He  was  at  this  period 
only  twenty-three  years  of  age ; but  was  fresh 
and  vigorous  in  his  intellect,  hale  and  healthful 
in  his  body,  and  greatly  ambitious  of  literary 
fame.  He  had  for  his  coadjutors  Horner  and 
Brown,  the  metaphysician,  neither  of  whom  was 
more  than  twenty -four,  Jeffrey,  who  was  twenty- 
nine,  Sydney  Smith,  who  was  thirty-one,  and 
Allen,  who  was  the  oldest,  yet  not  more  than 
thirty -two.  Brougham,  however, was  the  largest 
and  most  versatile  contributor ; and  although 
the  pay  was  only  £10  a sheet,  it  was  soon  more 
than  doubled.  Whilst  he  was  devoting  his  ener- 
gies to  the  “ Review,”  he  was  also  writing  “ An 
Enquiry  into  the  Colonial  Policy  of  the  Euro- 
pean Powers,”  which  in  1803  was  published  in 
Edinburgh  in  two  volumes,  and  was  considered 
a remarkable  work  for  so  young  a man  to  pro- 
duce. Finding  the  practice  of  the  Scottish  bar 
but  a limited  field  for  such  ambition  as  his,  he 
went  to  London,  where,  in  1S07,  we  find  him 
qualifying  himself  for  the  English  bar.  In  1808 
he  began  to  practise  as  an  English  barrister  at 
the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  and  on  the  northern 
circuit.  Here  he  soon  became  distinguished  by 
his  eloquence;  and,  as  an  ally  of  the  Whig  party, 
was  returned  for  Camelford  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  the  Earl  of  Darlington,  who  was 
the  patron  of  the  borough.  His  maiden  speech 
was  delivered  on  the  5th  of  March,  1810;  and 
although  not  remarkable  for  any  quality  beyond 
its  general  ability  and  appropriateness,  still  it 
was  sufficiently  striking  to  fix  attention  upon 
the  man  as  likely  to  prove  an  able  auxiliary  to 
his  party.  He  soon  became  accustomed  to  the 
new  arena  into  which  his  abilities  had  called 
him.  He  measured  the  men  with  whom  he  had 
to  contend.  He  took  his  stand  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  strength  and  variety  of  his 
own  intellectual  attainments.  When  he  spoke, 
lie  delivered  himself  with  a daring  vehemence, 
and  an  unexampled  fluency.  There  was  no 
hesitation,  no  confusion,  no  timidity  in  his 
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utterance.  On  rolled  the  stream  of  his  elo- 
quence, strong  from  conviction,  vehement  from 
passion,  and  burning  with  invective  as  the  occa- 
sion demanded.  He  soon  stood  all  but  alone  in 
the  house,  Canning  being  the  only  one,  in  the 
opposition  lists,  that  dared  to  oppose  him.  From 
1812  to  1816  he  was  out  of  parliament,  but  in 
that  year  was  returned  for  Winchelsea,  again 
under  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Darlington. 
The  splendour  and  versatility  of  his  talents 
were  now  universally  acknowledged,  when,  in 
1820,  he  was  called  upon  to  undertake  the  de- 
fence of  Queen  Caroline  against  her  husband, 
George  IV.,-  and  this  trial  greatly  increased  his 
popularity.  In  1S30  he  became  lord-chancellor, 
under  the  administration  of  Earl  Grey.  In  1834 
a change  of  ministry  took  place,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  having  come  into  office.  In  the  following 
year  another  change  occurred,  when  Lord  Mel- 
bourne became  premier,  and  Lord  John  Russell 
home  secretary.  From  this  government  Lord 
Brougham  was  excluded,  but  upon  what  grounds 
has  never  been  clearly  ascertained.  From  that 
time  his  defection,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  from 
the  Whigs  dates.  As  an  ex-chancellor,  he  has 
lived  upon  his  pension  of  £5000  a year,  but  by 
no  means  the  life  of  an  idler,  or  of  one  who  is 
weary  of  well-doing  in  the  affairs  of  his  country. 
Throughout  his  whole  career  he  has  been  on 
the  side  of  reform,  and  into  whatever  question 
he  has  entered,  he  has  pursued  it  with  an 
ardour  and  a perseverance  which  could  only 
have  been  sustained  by  the  most  powerful  con- 
viction of  its  necessity.  In  1821  he  took  a pro- 
minent part  with  Dr.  Birkbeck  in  the  establish- 
ment of  literary  and  scientific  institutions 
throughout  the  country,  and  was  the  principal 
founder  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
•Knowledge.  He  has  been  the  unwearied  advo- 
cate ot  slave  emancipation,  and  has  strenuously 
laboured  in  the  cause  of  popular  education. 
Amur  the  multifarious  and  exciting  duties  which 
devolve  upon  the  legal  politician  and  statesman 
“h“s  ever  remembered  the  sweets  of  literature 
™ nun?  pJeasures  of  science,  pursuing  them  both 
with  the  fervour  of  a devotee.  In  1858  his  speech 
at  the  inauguration  of  a monument  to  the  me- 

nie^  ! acCr°i’ m Vnf°!nshire>  was  a master- 
?nfueA°f  S-  k?:nd;  and  at  thc  meeting  of  the  Bri- 
tish Association,  m the  same  year,  he  delivered 

tadSJt88’  whichrsho'vcd  how  well  he  was  fitted 
todige»t  masses  of  materials  into  succinct  forms 
and  to  make  subservient  to  his  purposes  everv 
kind  of  knowledge,  to  the  acquirement  of  which 

vtTCrtnr  !ifei  "nabled  him  fffi 

'me  mmscll.  He  has  also  been  active  as  a liw 
reformer,  and  during  the  last  few  years  has 

SL.  In  cimSn wiVh  ffe "S" 
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died  vounJ  tpI11  10  lad  onc  daughter,  who 
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sect  called  n° Jert-’  ,lj,'oun>  the  founder  of  the 
familT nift81’was  descended  of  a good 

Wich  hn  !!  4680*  a tehgious  society  at  Nor- 

treas’urer  Burleirt^to  b,Ut  by  * 

obtained  his  1 SV  a cl  v°rWa?  rclated,  he 
195  JlDLrty-  Auer  a life  of  difficulties, 


on  account  of  religious  principle  and  zeal,  he 
ended  liis  days  at  Northampton  gaol,  where  he 
had  been  imprisoned  for  ail  assault,  b.  1549  - 
D.  1630. 

Brown,  Ulysses  Maximilian,  a field-marshal, 
of  Irish  origin,  in  the  Austrian  army,  who  ren- 
dered great  services  to  the  empress  Maria 
Theresa,  gaining  in  1746  the  battle  of  Placentia, 
and  taking  Genoa.  In  1756  he  defeated  the 
Prussians,  who  had  invaded  Bohemia,  and  won 
the  battle  of  Losowitz.  He  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Prague,  b.  at  Bale 
1705;  d.  1757.  ’ 

Brown,  Dr.  John,  a clergyman  and  author, 
was  born  at  Rothbuvy,  Tn  Northumberland,  in 
1715,  of  Scottish  parents.  He  took  his  dc°rco 
at  Cambridge  with  reputation,  and  while  living 
at  Carlisle  on  a minor  canonry  and  lectureship 
acted  bravely  as  a volunteer  against  the  rebels’ 
i745’. In  1716  516  was  invited  by  the  Empress 
of  Russia  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg  and  organize 
a system  of  education ; but  ill  health  prevented 
Ins  accepting  the  invitation.  He  mainly  dc- 
voted  himself  to  literature,  and  produced  several 
volumes  of  poems,  essays,  and  plays;  but  the 
state  of  his  health  and  other  vexations  brought 
on  a fit  of  insanity,  and  in  Sept.  1766  he  cut  his 
throat,  and  thus  miserably  perished  by  his  own 
hand. 

Brown,  Lancelot,  a landscape  gardener  and 
architect,  styled  by  Repton  “the  immortal 
.brown,  but  more  commonly  designated  “ Ca- 
pability Brown,”  from  his  constantly  talking  of 
the  capabilities  of  landscapes  for  purposes  of 
ornamental  gardening,  was  originally  a kitchen 
gardener,  but  raised  himself  to  be  the  great 
authority  on  landscape  gardening  of  his  day,  as 
well  as  on  the  improvement  of  grounds,  and 
on  family  architecture.  In  early  life  he  was 
engaged  by  Lord  Cobliam  on  the  grounds  at 
Stowe,  after  which  he  was  similarly  employed 
^ °pner  persons  of  distinction.  He  was  high 
sheriff  of  Huntingdonshire  in  1770,  and  was 
universally  respected  for  integrity,  intelligence 
ard  .amiability  of  demeanour.  It  has  been  said 
of  him,  that  “ he  not  only  realized  a handsome 
fortune,  but  he  graced  his  acquired  position  of 
a gentleman  by  the  manners  and  feelings  of 
one.  His  taste  in  gardening  has  since  been 
questioned;  but  the  buildings  erected  by  him 
winch  are  principally  country  mansions,  are 
allowed  to  be  models  of  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence. b.  in  Northumberland,  1715 ; d 1783 
Brown  Thomas,  M.D.,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  modern  metaphysicians,  who 
studied  in  Edinburgh,  and  who,  in  1806,  entered 
into  co-partnership  with  Dr.  Gregory.  Dugnld 
stewart,  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  being 
indisposed  m the  winter  of  1808-9,  engaged  Dr 
Brown  to  read  lectures  for  him  in  his  class.  In 

;!1iDCilnPfltyllls.su?c<:ss  was  so  complete  that, 

°’ H mduced  to  resign  liis  practice, 
and  accept  the  appointment  of  colleague  to 
Dugald  fetewart  in  the  chair  of  moral  pliilo- 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  b. 
at  Ivn-kmabreck,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  Scotland, 
d at  Brompton,  London,  whither  lie  bad 
^ed  for  his  health,  1S20.-H is  lectures  on 
the  Philosophy  ol  the  Human  Mind  were  pub- 
lished alter  his  decease,  and  they  have  been 
pronounced  masterpieces  of  tlicir  kind  His 
style  is  certainly  the  most  captivating  that  has 
cvri  been  employed  to  convey  a knowledge  of 
pbijosophy.  lie  was  the  author  of  several  poems 
ulncn  are  now  forgotten,  and  onc  of  the  youir- 
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men  whose  talents  contributed  to  the  popu- 
larity and  establishment  of  the  “ Edinburgh 
Review.”  (See  Brougham,) 

Brown,  Captain  Sir  Samuel,  E.N.,  a naval 
officer,  who  rose  to  the  rank  of  commander,  but 
in  1842  accepted  a retired  captaincy,  lie  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  civil  engineering, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  to  introduce 
the  use  of  chain-cables  and  suspension-bridges. 
Telford  adopted  his  principle  in  constructing 
the  Menai  Bridge.  In  182  L Captain  Brown 
constructed  the  Trinity  suspension  pier  at  New- 
haven,  near  Edinburgh,  and  subsequently  seve- 
ral other  bridges  and  piers,  especially  the  one  at 
Brighton,  lie  was  knighted  in  1835.  n.  in 
London,  1776;  d.  1852. 

Brown,  Robert,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  an  eminent 
botanist,  was  the  son  of  a Scottish  Episcopalian 
clergyman,  and  educated  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession, accompanying,  in  1795,  a Scotch  fen- 
cible regiment  to  Ireland.  His  peculiar  aptitude 
for  botanical  study  had,  however,  already  de- 
veloped itself;  and  on  his  friend  Sir  Joseph 
Banks’s  recommendation,  he  threw  up  his  com- 
mission, and,  in  1801,  embarked  as  naturalist 
in  the  expedition  under  Captain  Flinders,  for 
the  survey  of  the  Australian  coasts.  Thence  he 
returned  to  England,  in  1805,  bringing  with 
him  nearly  4000  species  of  plants,  a large  pro- 
portion of  which  were  entirely  new  to  science, 
and  also  an  inexhaustible  store  of  new  ideas  in 
relation  to  the  characters,  distribution,  and 
affinities  of  the  singular  vegetation  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  great  continent  of  Australia 
from  every  other  botanical  region.  To  work  out 
these  ideas,  both  in  relation  to  the  plants  of 
New  Holland  and  in  their  comparison  with 
those  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  with  won- 
derful sagacity,  with  the  utmost  minuteness  of 
detail,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  most 
comprehensive  generalization,  was  the  labour 
of  many  succeeding  years.  Ilis  memoirs  on 
Asclepiadeaj  and  Proteacese,  his  “ Prodromus 
Floral  Novae  Hollandiae,”  vol.  i.,  published  in 
1810,  and  his  “ General  Remarks,  Geographical 
and  Systematical,  on  the  Botany  of  Terra 
Australis,”  published  in  1814,  revealed  to  the 
scientific  world  how  great  a master  in  botanical 
science  had  arisen  among  us.  The  natural 
system  of  Jussieu,  with  important  modifica- 
tions, was  adopted  by  him,  and  led  to  its 
general  substitution  in  place  of  the  Linna?an 
method.  Honours  were  showered  on  him  from 
all  lands.  His  illustrious  friend  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  justly  called  him  “ Botanieorum 
facile  Princeps;”  and  after  the  death  of  Dryan- 
dor,  in  1810,  he  receive  d the  charge  of  the  noble 
library  and  splendid  collections  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  who  bequeathed  to  him  their  enjoyment 
for  life.  In  1827  these  were,  with  his  assent, 
transferred  to  the  British  Museum,  where  he 
became  keeper  of  the  botanical  department,  re- 
ceiving also  a pension  of  £200  per  annum,  in 
recognition  of  his  distinguished  merits,  n.  at 
Montrose,  Dec.  21,  1773;  n.  in  London,  June 
10, 1853.— Robert  Brown  was  a truthful,  amiable, 
and  humorous  companion,  and  possessed  of  an 
uprightness  of  judgment  which  rendered  him 
an  invaluable  counsellor,  lie  was  for  several 
years  president  of  the  Linna?an  Society,  and 
was  succeeded,  as  a keeper  of  the  botanical  de- 
partment in  the  British  Museum,  by  his  friend 
and  associate,  John  J.  Bennett. 

Brown,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Scottish 
divine,  and  professor  of  cxegetical  divinity  to 
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the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland, 
was  born  at  Whitburn,  Linlithgowshire,  in  1784. 
He  was  a superior  Biblical  critic,  and  published 
a great  many  works,  principally  in  exposition  of 
the  Scriptures.  Among  his  best  works  are  his 
“ Expository  Lectures  on  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter,”  and  “ The  Law  of  Christ  respecting 
Civil  Obedience.”  lie  also  published  “Dis- 
courses and  Sayings  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,”  an  “ Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians, ” “Discourses  suited  to  the  Lora's 
Supper,”  and  other  theological  works,  besides 
a controversial  work  on  the  voluntary  church 
question.  He  held  a very  high  position  in  the 
religious  body  to  which  he  belonged,  and  was 
universally  esteemed  for  his  amiable  character, 
and  extensive  and  accurate  learning,  n.  Oc- 
tober 13,  1858. — His  son,  John  Brown,  M.D., 
F.B.C.P.E.,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.,  is  also  well  known 
in  the  literary  world,  but  his  labours  are  in  a 
different  field  from  those  of  his  father.  He  has 
written  largely  on  professional  and  other  sub- 
jects, and  has  published  two  volumes  of  essays 
under  the  title  of  “ H ora  Subseeivse,”  besides 
contributing  to  the  “North  British  Review,”  a 
religious  publication  called  “Good  Words,”  the 
“ Scotsman  ” newspaper,  and  other  periodicals. 
He  has  written  a good  deal  on  “Our  Dogs,” 
and,  as  has  been  very  justly  remarked,  “ has 
done  for  them  with  his  pen  what  Landseer  has 
with  his  brush.”  n.  1810. 

Brown,  General  Sir  George,  entered  the 
army  in  1806  as  an  ensign  in  the  43rd  regi- 
ment of  foot.  In  1807  he  was  a lieutenant,  and 
took  part  in  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen. 
He  served  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Penin- 
sular war,  from  1808  to  1814,  during  which  he 
was  wounded  at  Talavera,  and  led  the  forlorn 
hope  at  the  storming  of  Badajoz.  He  was,  in 
1814,  made  a lieutenant-colonel,  and  served  in 
the  short  American  war.  Rising  through  the 
various  ranks  of  his  profession,  ho  was  made  a 
lieutenant-general  in  1851,  and  in  1854  com- 
manded the  light  division,  wlii,ch  distinguished 
itself  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  in  the  Crimea. 
On  November  5, 1854,  he  was  severely  wounded 
at  Inkermann,  and  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
his  command,  and  retire  for  a time  to  Malta. 
In  the  following  year  he  returned  to  his  com- 
mand, and  was  created  a Knight  Commander  of 
the  Bath.  He  had  the  command-in-cliief  of  the 
storming  party  which  was  unsuccessful  in  the 
first  attack  on  the  Redan  at  Sebastopol,  and 
shortly  afterwards  returned  to  England.  In  1856 
he  was  gazetted  “ General  in  the  army  for  dis- 
tinguished service  in  the  field.”  In  1861-5  he 
was  commander  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  n.near 
Elgin,  Scotland,  1790;  d.  August  27,  1865. 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, who  having  taken  his  degrees  in  arts, 
went  to  Leyden,  where  lie  became  an  M.I).,  and 
in  1642  published  his  famous  book,  the  “ Religio 
Medici,”  which  excited  uncommon  attention 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  1636  he  settled  at 
Norwich  as  a physician,  and  acquired  a pood 
practice.  In  1646  appeared  his  book  on  “ Vultrar 
Errors,”  in  folio.  Charles  II.  honoured  him 
with  knighthood  in  1671.  n.  in  London,  1605; 
d.  at  Norwich,  1682. — llis  works  were  printed 
in  one  volume,  folio,  after  his  death,  and  Dr. 
J ohnson  wrote  his  life. 

Browne,  William,  an  English  minor  poet, 
was  born  of  a good  family  at  Tavistock,  Devon- 
shire, in  1590.  He  was  tutor  to  Robert  Dormer, 
the  “handsome”  carl  of  Carnarvon,  and  wa» 
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afterwards  attached  to  the  family  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke.  His  works  consist  principally  of 
eclogues,  pastorals,  &c. ; he  was  especially  happy 
in  describing  rural  scenery,  but  his  narratives 
arc  dull  and  heavy.  His  works,  in  three  vo- 
lumes, were  published  in  a complete  form  in 
1772,  and  included  his  “ Masque  of  the  Inner 
Temple,”  which  had  previously  remained  in  MS. 
Ilis  death  is  believed  to  have  occurred  in  1645," 
and  it  is  said  he  had  acquired  wealth  sufficient 
to  purchase  an  estate. 

HitowNE,  Sir  William,  an  English  physician, 
who  left  a sum  for  two  prize  medals,  to  be  given 
annually  at  Cambridge  for  the  best  odes ; and 
wrote  several  ingenious  poems,  miscellaneous 
tracts,  speeches,  and  a work  entitled  “Opus- 
cule.” He  also  translated  Dr.  Gregory’s  “ Ele- 
ments of  Catoptrics  and  Dioptrics,"  from  Latin 
into  English,  with  additions,  n.  1692;  d.  17 74. 

BnowxiNG, Robert,  broun'-inq,  a distinguished 
modem  English  poet.  In  1836  he  published 
I aracelsus,”  which  was  favourably  received  • 
and  in  1837  produced  “ Strafford,”  a tragedy,  in 
which  Mr  Macready,  the  actor,  personated  the 
hero.  IDs  other  works  are  “ Sordcllo,”— 
Pippa  Passes, The  Blot  in  the  Scutcheon,” 
— King  Victor  and  King  Charles,”— “ Dra- 
matie  Lyrics,  Return  of  the  Druses,”— 
Colombe  s Birth-day,”-“  Dramatic  Roman- 
c.s,  &c  Of  all  his  writings,  perhaps  his 
Pippa  Passes  ’’  and  “ The  Blot  in  the  Scut- 
cheon are  the  best.  His  latest  work,  “ The 
Ring  and  the  Book,”  appeared  in  1SG8.  n in 
Camberwell,  1812. 

Bkow.vuvg  Elizabeth,  originally  Miss  Bar- 
ret., wife  of  the  above,  gave  early  indications  of 
genius,  and  was  educated  with  the  utmost  care 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  she  published  “An 
FaSooy  of  Ml,nd>  Wlth  otlier  Poems;”  and  in 

JecrK?ra«<  T hCp  “ SeraPhim>”  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  I he  Romaunt  of  the  Page,”  “ 'i  he 

Drama  of  Exile  ” “Isabel's  Child,”  “Casa  Guidi 

nfwhw?’  and  seye,ral  miscellaneous  pieces,  all 

htcrat'nre  ° W “ ^ Plac.e  in  poetical 
c rat ure.  Besides  these  original  works  slip 

had  transited  the  “ Prometheus  Bound,”  of 

^schylus,  and  contributed  a series  of  papers 

1?™°  L°tndollT  Athena?um”  on  the  Greek  Chris- 

T ekrh  • iLli  18aG  aPPcarcd  her  “ Aurora 

wrt  *£  onii 

embalmed  and’sir  iVmni  ti  ’en;rt  0f.Bruce  was 
panion  in  arms,“staHed  to  ramv  ff’  thn“f?ld  S*1?: 

onthVwayWaBm"e’sin  a b-attle  with  the°Moors 

the  abbeyVhu^BSS'0  fotCrrCd  in 

a weaver,’  SdS’earlv' P°et’ the  son  of 
h"t  his  descriptive  poem  of  ; 

upon  the  mod,  i tn.°  Eoch  liven,”  based 

gret  that  he  was  so  ST?n’  rnakcs  us  rc- 
“ Elcgv  ” 80  u.ai taken  from  us.  Ilis 

’ J97  r’ 13  118  poem,  descrjbipg 
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with  the  most  touching  pathos  his  feelings  in 
anticipation  of  his  own  early  dissolution,  n.  at 
Kmneswood,  Kinross-shire,  1746;  d.  1767. 

Bkuce,  James,  a celebrated  traveller,  de- 
scended from  the  royal  house  of  Bruce,  and 
educated  first  at  Harrow,  and  next  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  studied  the  law,  which  pro- 
tessmn,  however,  he  did  not  follow.  On  leaving 
Edinburgh  he  went  to  London,  and  entered 
into  partnership  with  a wine-mercliant,  whose 
daughter  he  married ; but  after  a few  months 
she  died  when  he  went  on  a journey  through 
Portugal  Spain,  France,  and  the  Netherlands. 
Meanwhile  Ins  father  dying,  he  returned  to 
England  and  took  possession  of  the  patrimo- 
nial  estate.  In  1761  he  dissolved  partnership 
with  Ins  father-in-law,  and  in  1762  was  ap- 
pointed consul-general  in  Algiers.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  arrived  there,  but  in  1765  was 
superseded  in  his  office.  He  now  set  out  upon 
his  travels,  and  visited  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
made  drawings  of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  and 
Balbec.  In  1768  he  departed  on  his  tour  to 
explore  the  source  of  the  Nile.  From  Alex- 
andria  he  went  to  Cairo,  and  crossed  the  desert 
to  the  hed  Sea,  after  which  lie  spent  a consi- 
derable time  in  Arabia  Felix.  In  1770  lie 
arrived  at  Gondar,  in  Abyssinia,  and  in  that 
country  rendered  himself  a favourite  by  his 
s \]|l  m physic  and  his  splendid  horsemanship, 
n the  same  year  lie  discovered  ihe  sources  of 
the  Abawi,  which  was  then  considered  the  prin- 
cipal  stream  of  the  Nile.  Having  accomplished 
this  object  he  returned  to  Gondar,  where  he 
served  in  the  army  under  the  reigning  kin^ 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  obtained  leave  to 
quit  the  country,  after  residing  there  two  years. 

He  was  nearly  thirteen  months  in  travelling  to 
Cairo,  during  which  lie  endured  many  hard- 
ships.  He  returned  to  England  in  1773,  and 
retired  to  hi3  seat  at  Kinnaird,  where  he  a^ain 
married.  In  1790  he  published  the  lon°-- 
expected  history  of  his  travels,  in  five  quarto 
volumes,  which  contained  much  curious  infor- 
mation, though  the  veracity  of  the  author  in 
several  instances  lias  been  called  in  ques- 
tion. n.  at  Kinnaird,  Stirlingshire,  1730  • d 
rorn  a fall  down  the  stairs  of  his  own  house! 
1/lM.  9 

Biiucir,  Charles  Louis,  Baron  von,  brook,  an 
Aus man  politician,  who  originally  entered  a 
“™™cr,clal.  house  at  Bonn,  and  afterwards 
established  lnmself  at  I ricste,  where  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  a rich  merchant.  Called 
to  the  direction  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd’s,  he  dis-  • 
played  great  administrative  powers,  and  in  1848 
was  elected  a member  of  the  National  Assembly 
at  I«  ranktort.  When  the  Viennese  revolution 
broke  out,  he  remained  faithful  to  the  mo- 
narchy, and  was  subsequently  encaged  in 
vanous  measures  for  the  re-establishment  of 
the  authority  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and 
tor  the  maintenance  of  order.  In  1855  he  was 
made  minister  of  finance,  and  held  that  office 
when  war  between  Austria  and  Sardinia  was 
declared  m 1859.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  serious  frauds  were  discovered  in  the  pav 
and  commissariat  departments  of  the  army  To 
avoid  the  consequences,  although  it  is  not 
known  that  lie  was  personally  implicated  Baron 
Brack  committed  suicide,  n.  1793 ; d 1800 
Biiueys,  Francis  Paul,  broo'-ais,  a rear- 
admiral  in  the  French  navy  communrWi 

• CC^oo‘Ch  carr.iccl  thc  French  army  t^Egvm 
in  1793;  and,  lq  the  same  year,  was  defeated 
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by  Nelson  in  the  battle  of  Aboukir.  in  winch  lie 
himself  was  killed,  n.  at  Uzes,  1753. 

Brun,  Charles  le.  ( See  Lebiujn.) 

Buune,  William  Marie  Anne,  Marshal,  Iruon, 
a law  student  and  journalist,  who  when 
the  Revolution  broke  out,  took  up  arms,  and 
served  under  Dumouriez.  lie  rose  rapidly,  and 
in  1795  became  a general  of  brigade  under  Na- 
poleon I.  He  was  appointed  commander -in- 
chiefofthc  army  which  invaded  Switzerland, 
after  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  ; and  also  of 
that  of  Italy  after  the  tall  of  Berne.  In  1805 
lie  was  made  a marshal  of  the  French  empire, 
and  in  1807  became  governor  of  the  Hanse- 
atic towns,  but  fell  into  disgrace  for  omitting 
the  titles  of  Napoleon  in  the  text  of  the  conven- 
tion which  procured  tor  France  from  Sweden 
the  surrender  of  the  island  of  Rugen.  He  now 
went  into  retirement  till  the  first  abdication  of 
Napoleon,  when  he  submitted  to  Louis  XVIII., 
who  gave  him  the  cross  of  St.  Louis.  In  the 
“ Hundred  Days”  he  joined  Napoleon,  but,  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  proclaimed  the  king. 
Leaving  his  corps  and  proceeding  to  Paris,  he 
entered  an  inn  at  Avignon,  where  he  was  at- 
tacked by  an  infuriated  mob,  who  accused  him 
of  having  been  a terrorist,  and  taken  part  in 
the  massacres  of  1792.  At  that  time,  however, 
he  said  he  was  fighting  on  the  frontiers  of  Ins 
country  against  the  enemy.  Nevertheless  they 
immediately  shot  him,  dragged  his  body  through 
the  streets,  and  threw  it  into  the  Rhone,  b.  at 
Brives,  1763;  killed,  1815. 

Brunel,  Sir  Mark  Isambard,  broo-nel,  disco- 
vered from  his  boyhood  a decided  predilection 
for  mechanical  studies,  and  seized  upon  every 
opportunity  of  giving  them  a practical  effect. 
His  parents,  who  were  respectable  French  agri- 
culturists, discountenanced  these  pursuits ; but 
the  force  of  nature  would  not  be  restrained,  and 
after  passing  some  time  with  the  family  of  a 
friend  of  his  father,  of  the  name  of  Carpentier, 
he  was  induced  to  enter  the  mercantile  marine, 
in  which  he  made  several  voyages  to  the  West 
Indies.  Whilst  employed  in  this  service,  lie 
continued  to  give  specimens  of  his  mechanical 
ingenuity,  and  actually  constructed  a pianoforte 
whilst  his  ship  was  lying  at  Guadeloupe,  'the 
French  revolution  of  1793  drove  him  lrom  Ins 
country,  and,  landing  in  New  York,  he  resolved 
to  endeavour  to  turn  his  engineering  skill  to 
some  account.  Accordingly  he,  conjointly  with 
another,  surveyed  the  ground  for  the  canal 
which  now  connects  the  river  Hudson  at  Albany 
with  lake  Champlain.  Desirous,  however,  of 
returning  to  Europe,  he  came  to  England,  where 
he  produced  several  inventions,  and  submitted 
to  the  government  a plan  for  making  block- 
pulleys  for  ships  by  machinery.  This  was  car- 
ried into  execution  in  the  dockyard  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  proved  a wonderful  success.  Brunei 
was  now  a made  man : he  continued  to  exercise 
bis  talents  in  constructive  works,  and  in  1825 
commenced  excavating  for  the  Thames  1 unncl. 
This  extraordinary  work  was  opened  to  the 
public  in  1843,  after  innumerable  obstacles  and 
difficulties  had  been  overcome.  This  work, 
though  a marvel  of  engineering  skill,  lias 
proved  an  utter  failure  as  a commercial  specu- 
lation. Brunei,  in  1841,  had  the  honour  of 
knighthood  conferred  upon  him.  b.  at  Hac- 
qucville,  near  Rouen,  1769;  d.  1849.  He  was 
married  to  an  English  lady  named  Sophia  King- 
dom, and  their  constancy  to  each  other  during 
long  years  of  separation  gnd  difficulties,  apd 
198 
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their  happy  companionship  in  later  years,  form 
one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  records  of 
domestic  life. 

Brunel,  Isambard  Kingdom,  son  of  the 
above,  finished  his  education  at  the  college  oi 
Henri  IV.  at  Caen,  in  France,  and  commenced 
the  study  of  civil  engineering  under  bis  father. 
He  was  the  resident  engineer  of  the  Thames 
Tunnel,  and  was  the  designer  and  civil  engineer 
of  the  Great  Western,  which  was  the  first 
steamship  built  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  He  was 
also  the  const  ructor  of  theGreatjOritain,and  t he 
Great  Eastern,  the  huge  iron  ship  built  at  Mill- 
wall  in  1857.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  en- 
gineer to  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  all 
the  tunnels  and  works  connected  with  that  line 
and  its  branches  were  constructed  under  his 
direction.  He  also  superintended  the  erection 
of  many  bridges ; among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  old  llungerford  suspension  bridge 
across  the  Thames  (recently  removed ),  which  had 
the  widest  span  of  any  similar  structure  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  bridge  of  the  Cornwall  Railway, 
crossing  the  Tamar  at  Saltash.  This  latter  is 
supported  by  a central  pier  from  a depth  of  80 
feet  of  water,  which  is  the  deepest  yet  achieved 
in  civil  engineering.  It  was  opened  in  May,  1859, 
by  Prince  Albert,  after  whom  it  was  named, 
and  is  one  of  the  greatest  undertakings  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  b.  at  Portsmouth,  1806; 
d.  Sept.  15, 1859. 

Brunelleschi,  Philip,  broo-naiLlais'-ke,  an 
Italian  architect,  who  erected  the  dome  of  the 
cathedral  at  Florence,  which  Michael  Angelo 
pronounced  a work  of  uncommon  beauty.  He 
was  patronized  by  the  Medici  family,  for  whom 
he  built  some  magnificent  structures.  He  was 
also  an  excellent  engineer,  and  skilled  in  mili- 
tary architecture,  b.  at  Florence,  1377 ; d.  1444. 

Brunnow,  Ernest  Philip,  Baron,  Iroon'-no,  a 
modern  Russian  diplomatist,  who  assisted  at 
the  congress  of  Laybach  and  Troppau.  After 
being  engaged  in  various  important  positions 
in  England,  Turkey,  Germany,  and  at  his  own 
court,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  in  1840,  and  remained  in  that  post  till 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Russian  war  in  1S54. 
In  1856  he  was  at  the  congress  of  Paris,  and  in 
1858  returned  to  London,  b.  1797. 

Brunswick,  House  of,  one  of  the  oldest 
German  families,  deriving  its  descent  from 
Albert  Azo  I.,  margrave  of  Este,  in  Italy,  who 
died  in  964.  Her  majesty  Queen  Alcxandnna 
Victoria  is  a descendant  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  this  familv.  Several  distinguished  com- 
manders have  sprung  from  this  house;  among 
whom  may  be  noticed  Charles  William  1 erdi- 
nand,  who  was  educated  as  a soldier,  and  who, 
after  having  fought  in  many  campaigns,  was 
defeated  at  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  where  lie  was 
wounded,  in  October,  1S06,  and  died  the  follow- 
ing month.  His  son,  William  Frederick,  fell  at 
Ligny,  on  June  16, 1815.  It  is  to  the  gallantrv 
of  this  prince  that  Byron,  in  the  third  canto  of 
his  “Cliilde  Harold,”  dedicates  a stanza  in  his 
description  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

Brutus,  L.  Junius,  bru'-ius,  the  son  of  M. 
Junius  and  Tarquinia,  second  daughter  of  Tar- 
quin  Priscus.  His  father,  with  his  eldest  son, 
having  been  murdered  by  Tarquin  the  Proud, 
he  was  called  Brutus  on  account  of  his  stupidity, 
which,  however,  was  only  feigned.  lie  expelled 
the  Tarquins  from  Rome,  condemned  to  death 
his  own  sons  Titus  and  Tiberius  for  conspiring 
against  their  country,  and  fell  fighting  for  the 
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liberties  of  the  people,  in  the  year  509  b.c. — 
His  body  was  brought  to  Home,  and  received 
as  in  triumph ; a funeral  oration  was  spoken 
over  it,  and  the  Eoman  matrons  showed  their 
grief  by  mourning  a year  for  the  father  of  the 
republic. 

Brutus,  M.  Junius,  the  son  ofServilia,  Cato’s 
sister,  and  Deeimus  Junius  Bratus,  was  lineally 
descended  from  the  above.  At  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  Caesar  not  only  spared  the  life  of 
Brutus,  but  made  him  one  of  his  most  favoured 
friends.  He,  however,  forgot  the  obligation 
because  Caesar  aspired  to  supreme  power.  He 
conspired  with  many  of  the  most  illustrious 
citizens  of  Home  against  the  tyrant,  and  stabbed 
him  in  .the  senate-house.  Antony  having  taken 
up  arms  to  avenge  Caesar,  Brutus  retired  into 
Greece,  where  he  gained  himself  many  friends 
by  his  arms,  as  well  as  by  his  powers  of 
persuasion;  but  he  was  soon  after  pursued 
thither  by  Antony,  whom  young  Octavius  ac- 
companied. A battle  was  fought  at  Philippi. 
Brutus,  who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the 
republican  army,  defeated  the  enemy,  and  even 
took  the  camp  of  Octavius ; but  Cassius,  who 
had  the  care  of  the  left,  was  overpowered  by  the 
persevering  valour  of  Antony;  and  as  he  knew 
not  the  situation  of  his  friend,  and  grew  des- 
perate, he  ordered  one  of  his  freedmen  to  run 
him  through.  Brutus  deeply  deplored  his  fall, 
and  in  the  fulness  of  his  grief  called  him  the 
last  of  the  Homans.  In  another  battle,  the  wing 
which  Brutus  commanded  obtained  a victory ; 
but  the  other  was  defeated,  and  he  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  the  soldiers  of  Antony.  He, 
however,  made  his  escape;  but  hearing  that 
many  of  his  personal  friends  had  deserted  to  the 
conquerors,  and  that  their  attempts  to  seduce 
his  soldiers  were  incessant  and  too  successful, 
lie  at  last  fell  upon  his  sword,  exclaiming,  “ O 
virtue,  thou  art  but  an  empty  name ; 1 have 
worshipped  thee  as  a goddess,  but  thou  art  the 
slave  of  fortune!”  Fell  42  b.c.  Bratus  is  not 
less  celebrated  for  his  literary  talents  than  his 
va.our  in  the  iield.  When  he  was  in  the  camp 
the  greatest  part  of  his  time  was  occupied  with 
reacting  and  writing : and  on  the  day  which  pre- 
ceded one  of  his  most  bloody  battles,  while  the 
rest  ot  his  army  was  under  continual  appre- 
hensions; Brutus  calmly  spent  his  hours  till 
the  evening  m writing  an  epitome  of  Polybius. 

lutarcli  mentions,  that  Ctesar’s  ghost  made  its 
K“ce  t0  in  Bis  tent,  and  told  him  that 
he  wouid  meet  him  at  Philippi.  He  married 
Claudia,  whom  he  afterwards  divorced  with- 

an^, reason-  for  wbich  his  con- 
duct  was  deservedly  reprehended,  and  he  im- 
mediately took  lor  his  second  wife,  Portia  the 
daughter  of  Cato,  who  killed  herself  by  swallow- 
m0  burning  coals,  when  she  heard  the  fate  of 
to  hnstamL—U  1S  said  tliat  both  Brutus  and 
Cassms  fel!  upon  those  very  swords  which  they 
had  raised  against  the  life  of  Julius  Cicsar  * 
r„,'au,'fL^>  Bccimus  Junius  Albinus,  also  one  of 

above  Hwnf)rS’  7™  distantly  minted  to  the 
tor  toVmm  thn  whP  p,revailcd  uP°n  the  dicta- 
douto  m i BCnatc-housc>  when  he  seemed 

aSnirau’cc  n?  t,SCq’1CnCe  of  }ho  ^favourable 
appeaiance  oi  the  omens.  He  was  betravnu 

mto^thc  hands  of  Antony,  and  put  to  dcatlj 
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JSESt  John  de  la>  1 roo'-yair , a French 
a teacher  T T*’  Wll0m  Bossiiet  employed  as 
lie  was  arln  Slf  T t0  the,duke  of  Burgundy. 
1 loJ  d a hierabcp  of  the  French 


Academy,  n.  at  Dourdon,  in  Normandy,  1644- 
p.  at  Versailles,  1696. — Bruyere’s  “ Characters’ 
m the  manner  of  Theophrastus”  acquired  great 
popularity,  as  they  were  drawn  from  real  per- 
sons, and  exposed  the  prevailing  follies  in  a bold 
yet  delicate  style.  The  best  editions  are  those 
of  Amsterdam,  1741,  and  Paris,  1765. 

Bryant,  William  Cullen,  bri'-ant , one  of  the 
best  ot  the  American  poets.  He  was  educated 
tor  the  law : but  having  early  enrolled  himself 
under  the  banner  of  the  Muses,  he  abandoned 
Themis,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
literature.  This  took  place  in  1825,  when  in 
conjunction  with  Eobert  Sands,  he  founded  the 
“ New  York  Eeview  and  Athenaeum  Magazine.” 
He  next  began  the  publication  of  an  annual 
called  the  “Talisman,”  which  extended  his 
popularity  as  a poet.  Seeking,  however,  either 
a more  extended  sphere  of  usefulness  or  excite- 
ment, he  resigned  all  connexion  with  the  Muses 
and  became  editor  of  the  “New  York  Evening 
Post.”  To  this  paper  he  has  devoted  his  energies 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  b.  at  Cummington. 
Massachusetts,  1794.— The  “ Ages”  is  the  longest 
and  the  best  poem  of  Mr.  Bryant,  but  his  other 
effusions  have  very  great  merit. 

Bdcek,  Martin,  boo-sciir,  one  of  the  Protes- 
tant reformers,  who  first-  united  with  Luther 
but  afterwards  inclined  to  Zuinglius,  though  lie 
laboured  much  to  bring  the  two  parties  to  a 
union.  He  came  to  England  in  1549,  and  was 
made  divinity  professor  at  Cambridge,  b.  in 
Alsace,  1491 ; d.  1551.— In  the  reign  of  Mary 
his  body  was  taken  up  and  burnt.  His  writings 
are  very  numerous.  6 

Buchan,  William,  bulc'-an , a physician,  who, 
ahep  studying  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  became 
physician  to  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  Ack- 
worth,  lorkshire.  He  continued  there  till  the 
institution  was  dissolved,  and  then  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  practised  several  years 
with  success.  In  1770  he  published  his  popular 
book,  entitled  “Domestic  Medicine;  or  a 
Tieatise  oil  the  Cure  and  Prevention  of 
Diseases,”  which  attained  a sale  of  80  000 
copies  during  the  author’s  lifetime.  He  now 
removed  to  London,  where  he  obtained  con- 
siderable practice,  which  was  diminished  by 
the  preference  he  gave  to  society  rather  than 
to  business,  b.  at  Aneram,  in  Boxburghshire 
Scotland  1729;  n.  1S05.  He  published  two 
other  professional  books,  which  went  throimh 
three  editions.  ° 

Buchanan,  George,  bu-Jcari-an,  an  eminent 
writer,  who  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Ee- 
lormation,  and  was  employed  by  James  V.  as  a 
tutor  to  Ins  natural  son,  the  earl  of  Moray.  At 
the  same  king’s  command  he  attacked  the 
Iran  means  m a satirical  poem,  for  which  his 
life  being  threatened,  he  fled  to  England,  and 
thence  to  France,  where  he  obtained  a profes- 
sorship in  the  college  of  Guienne,  in  Bordeaux 
and  subsequently  held  the  regency  in  the  college 
of  Cardinal  Le  Moine,  from  1544  to  1547.  He 
next  went  to  Portugal,  and  became  a teacher  of 
philosophy  m the  university  of  Coimbra  • but 
expressing  some  free  opinions,  he  vras  confined 
in  a monastery,  in  which  lie  translated  the 
1 salms  of  David  into  Latin.  This  is  general lv 
considered  to  be  the  finest  Latin  version  of  the 


book  of  Psalms.  In  1551  he  obtained  his  liberty 

unmafti‘r  .r(cslainF  B0,me  timc  hi  France  and 
England,  returned  to  Ins  native  country,  where 
he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  college  of  St 
Leonard,  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrew’s.’ 
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This  favour  ho  obtained  from  Queen  Mary, 
which  lie  ill  requited  by  writing  a book  called 
a “ Detection  of  her  Doings designed  to  pre- 
judice the  minds  of  her  subjects  against  her. 
The  Scottish  nobility  now  nominated  him  tutor 
to  James  VI.  In  this  capacity  he  laboured  to 
imbue  the  Scottish  Solomon  with  wisdom,  but 
succeeded  only  in  making  him  a pedant,  because, 
as  he  said,  he  could  make  nothing  else  of  him. 
ir.  at  Killearn,  Stirlingshire,  1506 : d.  at  Edin- 
burgh, 15S2. 

Buchanan,  James,  president  of  the  United 
States  for  the  years  1857  to  1861,  was  bred  a 
lawyer,  and  at  25  years  of  age  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  kept  his  seat  for  eleven  years.  Ho 
then  entered  upon  diplomacy,  concluded  an  im- 
portant commercial  treaty  with  Russia,  and  was 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg till  1833.  Returning  to  America,  he 
gained  a scat  in  Congress,  and  was  subse- 
quently secretary  of  state  under  President 
Polk.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Pierce  ambassador  to  England,  and  remained 
there  till  1856,  when,  being  recalled,  he  was 
chosen  by  the  democratic  party  as  their  candi- 
date. In  the  struggle  for  the  presidency,  he 
represented  the  singular  alliance  between  demo- 
cratic progress  and  the  retention  of  the  “pecu- 
liar institution”  of  slavery.  He  beat  his  most 
formidable  opponent.  Colonel  Fremont,  by  163 
votes  to  125.  b.  at  Stoney  Batter,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1791..  During  his  presidency  the  seces- 
sion of  the  Southern  States  was  begun,  which 
led  to  a civil  war  between  the  two  divisions  of 
the  states,  which  Buchanan  was  accused  of  fa- 
cilitating by  his  weakness  at  the  first  beginning 
of  the  movement. 

Buckingham,  George  Yilliers,  Duke  of,  bulc'- 
ing-licim,  the  profligate  favourite  of  the  pedant 
king  James  1.,  was  the  son  of  Sir  George  Vil- 
liers,  a knight  who  had  lands  in  Leicestershire. 
He  rose  to  the  highest  offices  and  honours,  and 
conducted  an  attack  upon  the  island  of  Rhtf,  in 
which  he  lost  2000  men,  displaying  his  inca- 
pacity for  such  enterprises,  and  returned  to 
England  discredited  both  as  an  admiral  and  a 
general,  and  bringing  no  praise  with  him,  as 
Hume  says,  “ but  the  vulgar  one  of  valour  and 
personal  bravery.”  Being  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  a large  force  to  relieve  La  Rochelle, 
he  went  to  Portsmouth  to  superintend  the  ne- 
cessary preparations,  previous  to  his  departure, 
when  he  was  stabbed  by  a half-madman  of  the 
name  of  John  Fenton,  b.  at  Brookesley,  Leices- 
tershire, 1592;  killed  at  Portsmouth,  1623. 

Buckingham,  George  Villiers,  Duke  of,  son 
of  the  above,  a favourite  of  Charles  If.,  as 
noted  for  his  wit  as  his  profligacy.  lie  was  a 
man  who  had  made  “ the  whole  body  ot  vice” 
His  study,  and  even  had  the  heartlessness  to 
propose  the  removal  of  the  wife  and  queen  of 
his  sovereign  to  a West-Indian  plantation,  to 
quiet  his  apprehensions  of  her  interfering  with 
some  of  his  infamous  intrigues'.  His  name  con- 
tributes a letter  in  the  anagram  of  the  “ Cabal  ” 
ministry,  of  which  he  was  a member,  b.  in 
London,  1627;  d.  atKirkby  Moorside,  in  the 
house  of  one  of  his  tenantry,  Yorkshire,  1688.— 
This  is  the  nobleman  who  furnished  Pope  with 
a subject  for  a few  satirical  lines  in  onCi  of  Ins 
moral  essays,  and  also  sat  for  Drydcn's  por- 
trait of  Ziinri,  in  his  “Absalom  and  Achitopliel.” 
lie  himself  was  an  author  of  considerable  wit, 
and  produced  several  pieces  which,  in  their  day, 
2.'0 


Buckle 


enjoyed  some  reputation.  Ilis  “Rehearsal” 
especially  was  popular,  on  account  of  the  severe 
ridicule  which  it  bestowed  upon  Dryden,  under 
the  character  of  Bayes,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
the  wit  with  which  it  sparkled. 

Buckingham,  James  Silk,  an  enterprising 
traveller,  a lecturer,  and  a social  reformer,  who, 
from  humble  circumstances,  rose  to  represent 
in  parliament  the  constituency  of  Sheffield  from 
1832  to  1837.  The  results  of  his  travels  he  gave 
to  the  world  at  different  times,  and  established 
in  London  the  “Oriental  Herald,”  which  was 
the  precursor  of  the  “ Athenaium,"  and  several 
other  publications.  In  1816  he  had  established  a 
journal  in  India : but  from  the  freedom  of  his 
criticisms  upon  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  he  was  expelled  from  the  presidency  of 
Bengal,  and  ruined  in  his  fortunes.  To  make 
some  amends  for  this  treatment,  the  Honour- 
able East  India  Company,  a few  years  before  his 
death,  allowed  him  a pension.  In  1813  he  was 
the  chief  agent  in  establishing  the  British  and 
Foreign  Institute,  of  which  he  wras  appointed 
secretary,  but  which  preserved  a languid  exist- 
ence for  three  years  only.  He  subsequently  be- 
came a pensioner  on  the  civil  list  to  the  extent 
of  L200  a year.  b.  at  Flushing,  near  Falmouth, 
Cornwall,  1786;  n.  in  London,  1855. — His  son, 
Mr.  Leicester  Buckingham,  who  was  well 
known  in  London  as  a comic  author,  burlesque 
writer,  and  journalist,  died  in  1867.  b.  1825. 

Buckinghamshibe,  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of, 
buJc-ing-ham-sheer,  was  the  son  of  Edmund, 
earl  of  Mulgrave,  and  served  under  Marshal 
Turenne,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  revo- 
lution of  1688.  In  1703  he  was  created  duke 
of  Normandy  and  Buckinghamshire.  Bucking- 
ham House  in  St  James’s  Park,  now  the  royal 
palace,  was  erected  by  him.  b.  1649 ; d.  1720. 
He  wrote  some  poems,  which  in  his  time  were 
presumed  to  evince  genius,  and  received  the 
praises  of  Pope  and  Dryden. 

Buckland,  the  Very  Rev.  William,  buJc'-land, 
dean  of  Westminster,  and  a distinguished  geolo- 
gist and  mineralogist.  In  1813  he  was  ap- 
pointed reader  in  mineralogy,  and  in  1818  reader 
in  geology,  at  the  university  of  Oxford.  In 
1822  the  Royal  Society  awarded  him  the  Copley 
medal  for  “An  account  of  an  assemblage  of 
fossil  teeth  and  bones  of  the  elephant,  hippopo- 
tamus, bear,  tiger,  hyena,  and  sixteen  other 
animals,  discovered  in  a cave  at  Kirkdale,  York- 
shire." lie  published  several  works  in  con- 
nexion with  his  favourite  science,  and  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  it  is  to  his  vigorous 
exertions  more  than  to  those  of  any  other  man, 
that  geological  science  is  so  far  advanced  in 
this  country  as  it  is.  In  1845  he  was  made 
dean  of  Westminster.  He  was  a member  of  seve- 
ral scientific  societies,  and  a trustee  of  the 
British  Museum,  b.  at  Axminstcr,  Devonshire; 
1784 ; d.  Aug.  14,  1856. 

Buckle,  Henry  Thomas,  Ink1 -el,  the  son  of  a 
merchant  of  London,  was  well  known  for  his 
historical  researches,  and  especially  the  “ 1 1 istory 
of  Civilization,”  the  first  volume  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1858,  and  the  second  in  1861 ; but  these 
were  merely  instalments  of  a great  work  which 
the  author  had  designed,  but  which,  unfortu- 
nately, he  did  not  live  to  complete.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  an  “ Essay  on  Liberty,”  and  an- 
other on  the  “ Influence  of  Women.”  b.  at  Lee, 
Kent,  Nov.  24,  1822 ; d.  in  1862,  at  Damascus, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  study  the  language, 
law,  and  characteristics  of  Oriental  nations. 
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Buckstone,  John  Baldwin,  bu/c'-ston,  a dis- 
tinguished actor,  dramatic  author,  and  theatrical 
manager,  was  originally  intended  l'or  a naval 
career,  was  afterwards  articled  to  a solicitor,  and 
at  the  age  of  19  embraced  the  stage,  making  his 
first  appearance  at  Wokingham,  Berkshire,  in 
the  character  of  Gabriel  in  the  “ Children  in  the 
Wood.”  After  playing  in  the  provinces  for  some 
time,  he  appeared  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, in  1824,  in  the  part  of  Peter  Smirk,  in  the 
“Armistice.”  His  success  was  satisfactory,  and, 
taking  to  authorship,  he  played  at  the  Adelphi’ 
in  1S23,  as  Bobby  Trot,  in  his  own  drama  of 
“ Luke  the  Labourer.”  About  this  time  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose 
commendations  stimulated  Mr.  Buckstone  to 
fresh  exertions  of  his  powers  of  composition. 
He  wrote  several  pieces  for  the  Ilaymarket 
Theatre,  which  led  to  his  being  engaged  as 
leading  comedian  at  that  house,  of  which  he  has 
for  several  years  been  lessee  and  manager.  lie 
has  produced  no  less  than  150  different  pieces, 
nearly  all  of  which  have  been  received  with 
much  favour  by  the  public.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  (for  we  cannot  enumerate  the 
whole),  “A  Husband  at  Sight;”  “Married  Life-” 

“ Single  Lite;”  “ A Lesson  for  Ladies ;”  “ Weak 
Points;”  “Popping  the  Question;”  “Our  Marv 
VThe  Wreck  Ashore;”  “Victorine;” 

„ The  May  Queen;”  "The  Dream  at  Sea;” 
.he  Irish  Lion;”  "Last  Year;”  “Good  for 
Nothing;  “Green  Bushes,”  &c.,&c.  Mr.  Buck- 
stone is  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the 
General  Theatrical  Fund,  and  of  the  Dramatic 
College  established  near  Woking  for  aged 
actors,  b.  near  London,  in  1802. 

Budgell,  Eustace,  budj’-ei,  an  English 
wrncr,  who  received  his  education  at  Clirist- 
duirch,.  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to  the 
Middle  Temple,  for  the  purpose  of  following  the 
profession  of  the  law.  Mr.  Addison,  to  whom 
he  was  related,  took  him  to  Ireland  as  one  of 
ms  clerks,  when  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
ie  earl  of  Wharton,  then  lord-lieutenant  of 
<<  e wrote  scvc,'al  papers  for  the 
J atler>  spectator,”  and  “Guardian;”  "Lives 
‘ °f<  B°yles;”  and  translated 

1 hcophrastus  s “Characters”  from  the  Greek 
B.at  Exeter,  1635 ; drownedin  the  Thames,  1736 
Buffon,  George  Louis  le  Clere,  biof-fawna 
an  illustrious  French  naturalist,  was  Uie  son  of 
a counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Dijon  where 

ever  ,e,T  ]Iis  inclination,  how- 

eici,  led  lum  into  the  paths  of  science  and  he 
pam  much  attention  to  astronomy  and’geome- 

i mi  . ^r,  1 10  2(1  lie  made  the  tour  of 

Italy,  utter  which  lie  visited  England  and  in 

EnglVhUb  Tn,Cld"^T  (ransla,ti011s  from  the 
o]-/J3  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  appuinted  sunerin 
ondent  of  the  royal  garden  and  cabinet  which 

'y  “«“h°  »>c4rofSA  £o“ 

to  the  “at  )nS-:  anc 1 contributed  many  papers 
It  at  ..^Iemoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  ” I 
at  Montbard,  Burgundy,  1767 ; n l^  B* 


Buller 


Bugeaud  de  la  Piconnerie,  Thomas  Ro- 
bert, boozh-o,  duke  of  Isly,  a marshal  of 
France,  who,  in  1801,  entered  the  army  as  a 
private,  went  through  all  the  campaigns  of 
napoleon  I.,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  by 
Ins  vaiourin  the  field.  Even  after  the  decisive 
defeat  of  the  emperor  at  Waterloo,  he  held  his 
ground  m Savoy;  and  on  the  28th  of  June,  1815, 
at  L Hospital-sous-Conflans,  made  the  last 
stand  agamst  the  allies,  defeating  with  1700 
men  a body  of  8000  Austrians.  After  Napo- 
leon s abdication,  he  busied  himself  with  agri- 
cultural  pursuits.  In  1830  he  was  recalled  from 
his  retirement,  and  under  Louis  Philippe  ener- 
?et!Coo1,y,repressed  tkc  insurrections  in  Paris. 
fw1Sm5eiWia?rS?^  to  Algeria,  where  he  de- 
feated Abd-el-Kader  on  the  Sikkah,  but  made  a 
tieaty  with  the  Arab  chief  at  Tafna,  which  un- 
fortunately gave  that  formidable  opponent  of 
France  many  advantages.  In  1840  he  was 
made  governor  of  Algeria,  and  displayed  in  that 
capacity  considerable  administrative  talents 
He  was  incessant  in  his  pursuit  of  Abd-el- 
Aadcr,  who  was  again  in  arms  at  the  head  of  a 
large  force;  and  after  several  minor  successes. 
General  Bugeaud,  who  was  made  a marshal  in 
1843,  met  the  Arab  army  at  Isly,  and  there 
gamed,  with  10,000  men  against  40,000,  a deci- 
sive victory.  This  battle  gave  him  the  title  of 
°f,  \s]y-  1347  lie  retired,  discon- 

tented that  his  plans  for  colonizing  Algeria 
were  thwarted.  Summoned  to  the  aid  of  Louis 
1 hilippe  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  and  24th  of 
I ebruary,  18-43,  the  command  of  the  army  was 
a few  hours  afterwards,  taken  from  him,  just  as 
be  had  adopted  decisive  measures  to  save  the 
monarchy.  After  the  election  of  Louis  Napo- 
December  following,  as  president  of 
the  republic,  Bugeaud  was  taken  into  favour 
and  received  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Alps,  but  died  soon  after,  b.  at  Limoges,  1784- 
d.  at  Pans,  1849.  ° ’ > 

; Bu-m’  Dr-  John>  bool,  a famous  musician,  who 
i*  . 91  _was  created  doctor,  and  appointed  or- 
gamst  of  the  royal  chapel.  He  was  the  first 
mo  essor  of  music  in  Gresham  College,  n.  at 
Sl3>  So^ersetshme  1563;  n.  at  Antwerp, 
I6w8.  He  is  the  reputed  composer  of  the  na- 
anthem  God  Save  the  King.” 

B ull,  Ole  Born  emann,  a Norwegian  violinist 
whose  father  destined  him  for  the  church  He 

butmd^-HTattlie  university  of  Christiania, 

J ldtle  Progress  until  he  hadanoppor- 

!alP  t«  TrSh?,W1U^  hlS  Sreat  natural  musical 
talents.  He  then  became  an  object  of  enthu- 
siasm with  his  countrymen,  for  he  was  the  first 
musical  genius  Norway  had  produced.  In  1829 
he  went  to  Cassel,  to  study  under  Spohr.  His 
m-f,,  appeara£ce  mpubiic  was  a failure,  and  for 
™1nj;cars, hc_  laboured  without  success.  It 
was  not  indeed,  until  1851  that  his  genius  was 

acknow  edged,  after  which  time  he  played  o 

crowded  audiences  in  all  the  great  cities  of 
Am,e.rica-  Failing  in  his  attempt  to 
establish  a Scandinavian  colony  inPennsyl  vania 
he  returned  in  1860  to  Norway,  and  opened  a 
eatre  m h's  native  town.  n.  at  Bergen  lsio 
Buller,  the  Right  Hon.  Charles,  hool’-lcr 
was  the  son  of  a gentleman  in  the  civil  servieo 

M Phfn?\vn  lnrdia  c°mPany.  and  was  returned 
M.P.  foi  West  Loop,  Cornwall,  in  1830.  In  1832 
he  became  member  for  Liskeard,  for  which 
town  lie  sat  until  his  death.  In  1847  hc  was 
appointed  president  of  the  Poor-law  Commission 
and  tygs  aji  extensive  gontributor  to  the  “ Edin- 
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burgh”  and  tlio“  Westminster  Review,”  as  well 
as  to  the  newspaper  press,  n.  at  Calcutta,  1800 ; 
d.  in  London,  1818. 

Bulow,  Frederick  William,  loo'-lo,  a distin- 
guished Prussian  general,  who,  in  the  campaign 
of  1813,  saved  Berlin  by  the  victories  he  gained 
at  Grossbecren  and  Dennewitz,  and  from  which 
latter  ho  obtained  the  title  of  Count  of 
Dennewitz.  lie  took  a prominent  part  in  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  and  also  in  the  final  defeat  and 
pursuit  of  the  French  at  Waterloo,  n.  1755 ; n. 
1816. — Unlike  the  majority  of  military  men  of 
high  rank  of  this  period,  Bulow  was  remarkable 
for  his  refinement  and  great  general  knowledge. 

Bulwer,  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Earle,  bool'-wer,  a 
privy  counsellor,  a diplomatist,  and  an  author. 
He  has  been  conncetedwithdiplomatic  missions 
to  Berlin,  Vienna,  the  Hague,  Paris,  Brussels, 
Constantinople,  and  in  IS 43  was  despatched  to 
Madrid  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary.  In  1818  he  was  dismissed  from 
the  Spanish  court,  on  account  of  his  opposition 
to  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  government  of 
that  country,  but  lie  was  supported  by  his  own 
government,  and  Spain  was,  for  two  years,  with- 
out a British  representative  at  her  court.  In 
1849 -lie  was  appointed  nunister  plenipotentiary 
to  the  United  States,  and  in  1853  became  envoy 
extraordinary  to  Tuscany.  In  1851  he  was  made 
ICniglit  Grand  Cross  of  the  order  of  the  Bath, 
and,  in  1357,  succeeded  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
clifl'e  as  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  a post 
which  he  retained  until  1866.  Ilis  chief  works 
are,  “ France,  Social  and  Literary,”  and  “ The 
Monarchy  of  the  Middle  Classes.”  b.  1804 

Bunsen,  Christian  Karl  Josias,  Chevalier  de, 
boon'-sen,  diplomatist,  theologian,  and  philo- 
logist, was  educated  at  the  university  of  Gottin- 
gen, where  ho  greatly  distinguished  himself  as 
a classical  scholar.  He  subsequently  went  to 
Paris,  to  study  eastern  languages  under  Syl- 
vestre  de  Sacy,  the  orientalist,  with  a view  of 
going  to  India.  Having  been  introduced  to  the 
celebrated  Niebuhr,  he  became  his  secretary  at 
Rome,  but  soon  obtained  a higher  position  as 
secretary  to  the  Prussian  embassy  in  the  Ro- 
man capital.  Here  he  pursued  his  classical 
studies  with  Niebuhr,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
took  a deep  interest  in  the  hieroglyphical  re- 
searches of  Champollion.  In  1822  the  king  of 
Prussia  visited  Borne,  and  soon  became  aware 
of  the  abilities  of  his  secretary  of  legation.  This 
was  the  prelude  to  his  rise  in  the  world  of  diplo- 
macy. When  Niebuhr  retired  from  the  embassy 
at  Rome,  Bunsen  was  appointed  to  fill  his  place. 
In  1S39  he  became  ambassador  to  the  Swiss 
confederacy,  and,  in  1814,  was  appointed  Prus- 
sian ambassador  to  England.  Here  he  re- 
mained, esteemed  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  his  acquaintance,  till  1854,  when  his  opinions 
of  Prussian  policy  relative  to  the  Russian  war 
led  cither  to  his  resignation  or  recall.  He 
wrote  a great  many  works;  but  he  is,  per- 
haps, best  known  in  England  by  the  one  en- 
titled “ Egypt’s  Place  in  History.”  b.  at  Cor- 
bach,  in  the  principality  of  Waldeck,  1791.  d. 

at  Bonn,  November  28,  1SG0. 

Bunyan,  John,  bun -y an,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated English  writers,  was  originally  a travel- 
ling tinker,  and,  having  neither  been  taught  to 
read  nor  to  write,  led  a profane  kind  ol  life  for 
some  years.  At  length  his  attention  was 
happily  drawn  to  higher  subjects,  and  he  began 
to  study  the  Scriptures,  of  which  he  acquired  a 
great  knowledge.  In  the  civil  war  he  took  the 
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side  of  the  Parliament,  and  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Leicester.  About  1655  he  became  a 
member  of,  and  was  accustomed  to  address,  a 
Baptist  congregation  at  Bedford.  On  this  ac- 
count, he  was,  at  the  Restoration,  confined  in 
the  gaol  of  that  town  for  twelve  years  and  a 
half,  supporting  himself  and  family  by  making 
laces.  Here  he  wrote  his  esteemed  “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,”  a religious  allegory,  which  has  re- 
ceived universal  praise,  and  been  translated  into 
different  languages.  On  his  release  from  pri- 
son, he  became  teacher  of  the  Baptist  congre- 
gation at  Bedford,  often  travelling  into  different 
parts  of  England  to  visit  the  people  of  that  per- 
suasion, and  was  consequently  called  Bishop 
Bunyan.  b.  at  Elstow,  1628;  d.  in  London, 
1GSS. — His  works  have  often  been  printed  col- 
lectively, and,  perhaps,  are  more  widely  known 
than  those  of  any  other  religious  writer  in  the 
language. 

Buol-Schauenstein,  Count  de,  boo'-ol,  a 
modern  Austrian  diplomatist,  was  the  son  of 
a diplomatist  of  the  same  name,  and  was  born 
in  Switzerland  in  1797.  He  represented  his 
sovereign  at  the  court  of  Turin  in  1847,  dur- 
ing the  agitation  which  led  to  the  Italian  war 
of  1848,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  am- 
bassador to  London.  On  the  death  of  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  in  1852,  he  was  recalled  to 
Vienna,  and  named  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
and  prime  minister  of  Austria.  He  was  at  the 
head  of  affairs  when  war  was  declared  against 
Sardinia  in  April,  1859,  but  resigned  in  May 
following,  being  succeeded  by  Count  Rechberg. 

Buonarotti.  {See  Michael  Angelo.) 

Bueckhaedt,  John  Louis,  boorlc -hart,  a 
Swiss  traveller,  who,  in  1806,  arrived  in  London 
with  a letter  from  the  celebrated  Blumenbach 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Having  succeeded  in 
making  an  engagement  with  the  African  As- 
sociation to  endeavour  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  Africa  from  the  north,  he  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  in  1809.  He  passed  two  years  and 
a half  in  Syria,  and  made  two  journeys  through 
Nubia,  which  occupied  him  down  to  1814.  He 
next  passed  a considerable  time  in  Arabia,  visited 
the  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  where  he  fell 
ill ; but,  on  recovering,  set  out  for  Cairo,  where 
he  arrived  after  an  absence  of  upwards  of  two 
years.  The  plague  having  broken  out  in  1816 
at  Cairo,,  he  departed  for  the  desert  of  Sinai. 
In  1817  we  find  him  again  in  Cairo,  where  ho 
was  taken  ill  of  dysentery,  of  which  he  never 
recovered,  b.  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  1784; 
d.  at  Cairo,  1817. — The  works  of  this  traveller 
comprise  “ Travels  in  Nubia,”  “Travels  in  Nu- 
bia and  the  Holy  Land,”  “ Travels  in  Arabia,” 
and  “ Notes  on  the  Bedowccns  and  Wahabces.” 

Bukdett,  Sir  Francis,  Bart.,  bur-det’,  a dis- 
tinguished political  reformer,  who,  for  nearly 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  filled 
a large  space  in  the  public  eye.  b.  1770;  d. 
1844 

Buren,  Martin  Van,  an  American  statesman 
and  president  of  the  Union,  was  born  at  Kin- 
derhook,  Columbia  county,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1732.  Both  his 
parents  were  of  Dutch  origin,  and  he  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  few  representatives  of  the 
unadulterated  Knickerbocker  stock  who  first 
brought  industry  and  civilization  to  the  ancient 
colony  of  Manhattan.  He  acquired  the  first 
rudiments  of  an  education  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  village;  at  14  he  commenced  the  study 
of  law,  and  duty  completed  his  course  of  legal 
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training.  In  November.  1803,  in  the  21st  year 
of  his  ago,  he  was  admitted  as  an  attorney-at- 
law  to  the  bar  of  New  York,  and  immediately 
commenced  practice.  In  1S07  lie  became  a 
counsellor  of  the  Supreme  Court;  and  in  the 
vear  following  was  appointed  surrogate  of  Co- 
lumbia comity.  In  18o9  he  set  up  business  in 
the  city  of  Hudson,  state  of  New  York.  In 
April,  1812,  Mr.  Van  Burcn  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  State  senate  for  the  then  middle  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  and  in  the  following  year 
we  find  him  member  of  the  Court  for  the  Revi- 
sion of  Errors.  In  1815  he  was  appointed 
Attorney-General  of  the  state.  In  1816  he  re- 
moved to  Albany,  where  he  remained  till  1819, 
when  he  retired  to  the  private  practice  of  his 
profession  till  the  year  1828.  From  this  year 
may  be  reckoned  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  purely 
political  character.  In  1815  he  became  regent 
of  the  university  of  New  York.  In  1821  he 
was  elected  United  States’  senator  for  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  in  1828  was  governor  of  that 
state  On  the  12tli  of  March  in  the  same  year  he 
accepted  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  State, 
tendered  him  by  President  Jackson.  In  1831 
he  was  in  England  as  United  States’  minister; 
but  as  the  senate  refused  to  confirm  the  ap- 
pointment, he  returned  to  America  in  1S32, 
and  became  secretary  of  the  treasury.  In  1833 
lie  was  elected  vice-president,  with  General 
Jackson  as  president  for  the  second  time.  In 
1836  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  chosen  president.  In 
1856  he  retired  altogether  from  public  life,  and 
died  July  24, 1862. 

Burgoybe,  John,  bur'-goiri,  an  English  gene- 
ral, who,  after  two  severe  engagements  with 
tiie  Americans  during  the  War  of  Independence, 
was  forced  to  surrender,  with  his  whole  army, 
in  1777,  to  General  Gates,  and  to  sign  the  capi- 
tulation of  Saratoga,  which  decided  France  to 
recognise  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  devoted  himself 
to  pleasure  and  the  muses ; and,  amongst  other 
performances,  produced  the  “ Maid  of  the  Oaks,” 

“ Bon  Ton,”  the  “ Heiress,”  and  the  “Lord  of 
the  Manor,”  which  had  their  day  of  success  upon 
the  stage,  d.  1792. 

Buegoyne,  Sir  John  Fox,  who,  entering  the 
army  as  one  of  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers, 
was,  in  1S00,  made  a lieutenant,  and,  in  1805,  a 
captain.  In  1845  he  received  the  appointment 
of  inspector-general  of  fortifications  in  England, 
and  in  1851  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  and  the  next  year  was  made  a K.C  B. 

” hen  the  CrimeanWar  began  in  1854, he  was  sent 
to  Turkey,  and  was  chief  of  the  engineering  de- 
partment of  the  British  army  in  the  Crimea  until 
replaced  by  Sir  Harry  Jones  in  1855.  On  his 
return  he  was  created  a baronet,  and  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  general.  In  1S52  he  was  made  a 

c jv  ’mnd’ in  1865>  was  aPPointed  Constable 
of  the  lower  of  London.  In  1867  he  was  pro- 
m.o.cd  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal,  n.  1782. 

Burke,  Edmund,  burk,  an  illustrious  writer 
and  statesman,  whose  father  was  an  attorney 
and  who  received  his  education  under  Abraham 
Shaekleton,  a Quaker,  at  Ballytore,  near  Carlow 
rns  first  performance,  which  brought  him  pro- 
mmcnUy  into  notice,  was  the  essay  on  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful,”  published  in  1757 
i ms  philosophical  piece  of  criticism,  written  in 
a line  and  elegant  style,  procured  the  author  a 
great  reputation,  and  the  esteem  of  the  first 

wliomywCnhBarTiCte  T8  uf  the  ase;  thc  principal  of 
Whom  was Dr.  Johnson,  who  sap  “ It  is  {in 
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example  of  true  criticism;”  although  a critic 
equally  acute  has  dissented  from  the  theory  it 
seeks  to  establish.  In  1758  he  suggested  to  Mr. 
Dodsley,  the  bookseller,  the  plan  of  the  “ Annual 
Register,”  the  historical  part  of  which  he  wrote 
for  several  years.  In  1761  he  went  to  Ireland 
as  the  companion  of  his  friend  Mr.  Hamilton, 
secretary  to  the  earl  of  Halifax,  then  lord-lieu- 
tenant. On  his  return,  he  was  made  private 
secretary  to  thc  marquis  of  Rockingham,  first 
lord  of  the  Treasury,  who,  in  1766,  brought  him 
into  Parliament  for  Wendover.  He  subsequently 
was  returned  for  Malton,  in  Yorkshire;  and 
gained  great  popularity  by  his  introduction  of  a 
bill  for  a reform  in  thc  national  expenditure,  on 
which  he  bestowed  prodigious  labour,  but  it  was 
unsuccessful.  He  was  a warm  opponent  of  the 
measures  of  the  governments  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville and  Lord  North  in  reference  to  the  Ame- 
rican colonies,  and,  had  his  advice  and  that 
of  his  liberal  friends  been  followed,  the  se- 
cession of  the  United  States  from  the  British 
crown  would  long  have  been  delayed,  if  not 
altogether  prevented.  Some  of  his  finest 
speeches  were  delivered  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bates on  this  subject.  When  matters  had  gone 
too  far  to  permit  of  the  retention  of  the  colonies, 
Burke  advocated  the  recognition  of  their  inde- 
pendence long  before  the  course  of  events  ne- 
cessitated that  measure.  When  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham  returned  to  power,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Lord  North,  in  1782,  Mr.  Burke  obtained 
t he  post  of  paymaster-general  of  the  forces,  and  a 
seat  in  the  privy  council ; but  on  the  death  of 
his  patron  in  the  same  year,  Lord  Shelburne 
became  first  lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr. 
Burke,  with  several  of  his  friends,  resigned  their 
places.  The  principal  acts  of  his  political  life 
after  this  were  the  share  he  took  in  the  im- 
peachment of  Warren  Hastings  for  his  malad- 
ministration in  India;  his  opposition  to  Mr. 
Pitt’s  design  of  forming  a limited  regency  on 
the  king’s  illness,  in  1788  ; and  the  strong  part 
he  took  against  the  authors  and  defenders  of 
the  French  revolution.  In  the  house  he  avowed 
his  detestation  of  the  revolutionists  with  such 
force  that  a separation  between  him  and  Mr. 
Fox,  and  many  more  of  his  old  friends,  took 
place.  In  1790  he  published  his  famous  “Re- 
flections on  the  Revolution  in  France,”  which 
attracted  great  attention,  and  produced  a sur- 
prising effect  upon  the  public  mind.  After  this, 
he  published  a variety  of  pamphlets  in  support 
of  the  positions  he  had  taken  up.  Ilis  zeal  on 
this  occasion,  as  well  as  his  extraordinary  talents, 
recommended  him  to  the  royal  favour,  and  he 
obtained  a pension,  which  gave  room  for  those 
who  had  been  galled  by  his  arguments  to  re- 
proach him;  and  some  illiberal  animadversions 
were  made  upon  him  in  the  senate,  which  drew 
from  him  that  admirable  defence,  his  “ Letter 
to  a noble  Lord"  (Earl  Fitzwilliam),  in  which 
he  retaliates  upon  a celebrated  duke  (duke  of 
Bedford)  in  a strain  of  keen  irony  and  dignified 
remonstrance.  Mr.  Burke  withdrew  from  Par- 
liament in  1794,  leaving  his  seat  for  Malton  to 
his  son,  an  accomplished  young  man,  who  died 
shortly  after.  This  melancholy  event  hastened 
his  own  end,  as  it  left  him  alone,  with  none  “to 
meet  his  enemies  in  the  gate.”  b.  in  Dublin 
1728  : d.  at  Beaconsfield,  1797. — Mr.  Burke  was 
an  amiable  man,  and  a faithful  friend,  charitable 
and  pious.  He  had  a fine  taste  for  the  arts,  and 
was  fond  of  gardening  and  architecture.  Dr 
Johnson  considered  him  the  greatest  map  ip 
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England,  and  Fox  declared  that  he  was  indebted 
to  him  for  all  the  fame  ho  possessed.  Gibbon 
sai  I that  he  admired  his  eloquence,  approved 
his  politics,  adored  his  chivalry,  and  almost  for- 
gave his  reverence  for  church  establishments. 

“ That  great  master  of  eloquence,  Edmund 
Burke  1”  exclaims  Lord  Macaulay,  “ in  aptitude 
of  comprehension  and  richness  of  imagination, 
superior  to  every  orator,  ancient  or  modern.” 
Burke,  Robert  O’Hara,  was  the  leader  of  an 
exploring  party,  three  of  whom,  in  18 HO,  crossed, 
for  the  first  time,  the  entire  Australian  conti- 
nent from  Victoria  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
and  discovered  that  the  interior,  instead  of  being 
an  arid  and  barren  waste,  as  had  previously 
been  believed,  was  a well-watered  and  fertile 
country,  and  who,  along  with  two  of  his  com- 
panions, named  Gray  and  Wills,  perished  of 
starvation  on  their  return.  Mr.  Burke  was  born 
in  the  county  of  Galway,  Ireland,  and  was  in 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  age  when  he  died.  He 
was  partly  educated  at  home,  and  afterwards, 
for  the  higher  studies,  in  Belgium.  Subse- 
quently he  entered  the  Radetzky  regiment  of 
Hungarian  hussars,  in  the  Austrian  service. 
Here  he  displayed  great  assiduity  in  military 
studies,  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  a most 
efficient  cavalry  officer,  and  at  an  early  period 
obtained  a captaincy.  Afterwards,  we  hear  of 
him  as  holding  a command  in  the  Irish  mounted 
constabulary,  when  he  was  for  some  time  sta- 
tioned in  Dublin.  He  subsequently  emigrated 
to  Australia,  where  he  arrived  in  1853,  and  held 
the  position  of  inspector  of  the  colonial  police 
of  Victoria,  in  which  he  remained,  with  a short 
interval,  during  which  lie  returned  to  England 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a commission  in  the 
army  engaged  in  the  Crimean  war,  till  he  un- 
dertook the  duty  of  conducting  the  exploring 
party  into  the  interior  of  Australia.  The  party 
started  on  the  10th  of  August,  1860,  came  in 
sight  of  the  sea  or  the  Carpentarian  Gulf  on 
about  the  11th  of  February ; and  on  the  return 
inarch,  some  months  later,  Mr.  Burke  and  his 
two  unfortunate  companions  perished  from  ex- 
haustion in  the  wilderness— King,  the  survivor, 
being  ultimately  relieved,  and  conveyed  to 
Melbourne,  n.  1861. 

Burke,  Sir  John  Bernard,  genealogist,  and 
author  of  “Burke’s  Peerage,”  “The  Landed 
Gentry,”  “Family  Romance,”  “ Vicissitudes  of 
Great  Families,”  and  other  works  of  a similar 
character,  was  born  in  London  in  1815,  and  was 
educated  for  the  bar.  He  was  appointed  Ulster- 
King-at-arms  in  1853,  is  knight  attendant  of 
the  order  of  St.  Patrick,  and  was  knighted  in 
185  k Sir  Bernard  is  a great  authority  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  genealogy,  heraldry,  and 
antiquities. 

Burleigh,  William  Cecil,  Lord,  bur’-le,  a 
secretary  of  state  under  Edward  VI.  and  Eliza- 
beth, and  grand  treasurer  of  England.  In  1588 
parliament  was  assembled,  and,  by  bis  advice, 
a plan  of  religious  reform  was  laid  before  it.  In 
this  he  had  a considerable  share ; and  he  also 
took  the  greatest  part  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  faith,  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  Reformed  religion.  To  him  is 
also  due  the  regulation  of  the  coinage, which  had 
been  altered  since  Henry  VlII.’s  time.  He  was 
created  Baron  Burleigh  in  1571,  and  in  1588 
concluded  an  advantageous  treaty  with  the 
Netherlands,  b.  in  Lincolnshire,  1520;  d. 
3503.— His  son,  Robert  Cecil,  minister  under 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  was  sent  to  the  court 
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of  Henry  TV.  of  France  to  negotiate  a treaty  of 
peace  with  Spain.  He  is  said  to  have  had  a share 
in  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  was  loaded 
with  honours  by  James  I.,  who  created  him  mar- 
quis of  Salisbury,  n.  about  1565;  d.  1612, 
Burn,  Richard,  burn,  an  English  divine,  and 
celebrated  law-writer,  who,  on  taking  orders, 
obtained  the  vicarage  of  Orton,  in  his  native 
county,  and  became  a justice  of  the  peace. 
This  circumstance  led  him  to  form  a digest  of 
the  common  law  necessary  to  be  known  by  ma- 
gistrates. This  work  was  published  at  first  in 
2 vols.  8vo ; but  its  success  was  such,  that  every 
new  edition  received  considerable  additions ; so 
that  “ Burn’s  Justice”  became  a standard  book. 
He  also  compiled  the  “ Ecclesiastical  Law,”  a 
book  of  merit,  for  which  he  was  made  chancellor 
of  Carlisle.  Dr.  Burn  likewise  wrote  part  of  the 
history  of  his  native  county,  lie  was  born  at 
Winton,  Westmoreland,  1720;  d.  at  his  vicarage, 
1785. — llis  only  son,  John  Burn,  was  bred  to 
the  law,  which  he  did  not  follow,  though  calcu- 
lated to  shine  in  it,  as  appears  from  the  addi- 
tions made  by  him  to  Ins  father’s  “ Justice  of 
the  Peace.”  d.  1802. 

Bubnes,  Sir  Alexander,  burns,  a Scotch  officer, 
who  served  with  distinction  in  India,  and  sur- 
veyed the  mouths  of  the  Indus  and  mapped  the 
lower  parts  of  its  course,  lie  made  a journey 
by  Balk  and  Bokhara  across  central  India,  full 
of  peril,  for  which  he  received  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  the 
royal  premium  of  fifty  guineas.  The  French 
Geographical  Society  also  awarded  Mm  their 
silver  medal.  These  honours  were  conferred 
during  a visit  to  this  country  in  1833-4.  In 
1835  he  again  embarked  for  India,  and  having 
been  engaged  in  several  missions  of  importance, 
was  knighted  in  1833.  In  1839  he  was  ap- 
pointed political  resident  at  Cabul,  which  office 
he  held  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrec- 
tion in  that  city,  when,  with  his  brother 
Charles  and  some  others,  he  was  slain,  b. 
at  Montrose,  1805  ; murdered  at  Cabul, 
1811. 

Burnet,  Gilbert,  bur'-net,  an  eminent  divine, 
who,  in  1661,  went  to  Holland,  where  he  studied 
the  Hebrew  language,  and  on  his  return  was 
ordained  and  presented  to  the  living  of  Saltoun. 
He  subsequently  became  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
and  is  known  principally  by  his  “History  of 
the  Reformation,”  and  by  that  of  “llis  own 
Times.”  n.  at  Edinburgh,  1613;  n.  1715.  He 
was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  J ames,  Clcrk- 
enwell.  Besides  the  above,  he  published  an 
excellent  treatise  on  “ Pastoral  Care,”  and  se- 
veral sermons.  The  “ History,  of  his  own 
Times”  appeared  in  1724,  and  is  vcry^cnler- 
taining,  though  far  from  being  impartial.  J he 
bishop  possessed  many  virtues,  although  some- 
what vain  and  credulous. 

Burnet,  John,  a Scotch  engraver  and  writer 
on  art,  who  was  a stu  lent  with  "Wilkie  in  the 
Trustees’  Academy  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  first 
brought  into  notice  by  the  excellent,  manner 
in  which  he  engraved  his  friend’s  picture  o! 
the  “Jew’s  Harp."  His  next  work  was  the 
“Blind  Fiddler,”  which  was  followed  by  “The 
Rent-day,”  “ The  Rabbit  on  the  Wall,”  “ The 
Chelsea  Pensioners,”  and  several  others.  3 he 
writings  of  Mr.  Burnet  are,  a “ Practical  Trea- 
tise on  Fainting,”  “Hints  on  Composition,” 
“On  Light  and  Shade,"  “On  Colour,”  and 
several  other  more  elaborate  works,  which  are 
illustrated  by  numerous  engravings,  drawn  ap.O 
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executed  by  himself,  b.  at  Fislierrow,  neat* 
Edinburgh,  17S4;  d.  in  London,  April  29,  18(38. 

Burnett,  James.  (See  Monboddo,  Lord.) 

Burnett,  Gilbert  Thomas,  author  of  the 
“ Outlines  of  Botany,”  published  in  1S33,  and  a 
distinguished  lecturer  on  that  science,  was  born 
in  Marylebonc,  on  the  loth  of  April,  1800.  He 
was  originally  educated  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion, but  adopted  the  study  of  botany,  of  which 
he  was  professor  at  several  metropolitan  insti- 
tutions, and  was  a most  fluent,  graceful,  and 
successful  lecturer,  d.  1835,  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. 

Buhnet,  Charles,  bur'-ne,  Mus.  Doe.,  com- 
menced his  musical  studies  at  Chester,  under 
Ur.  Baker,  who  was  organist  of  the  cathedral 
of  that  city.  1 1 is  talents  were  further  developed 
under  the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Arne,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  subse- 
quently composed  the  music  of  three  pieces  for 
the  theatre  of  Drury  Lane.  These  were  en- 
titled “Alfred,”  “Kobin  Hood,”  and  “Queen 
Mab.”  He  brought  forward  some  other  pieces 
on  the  stage,  and,  in  1769,  received  the  degree 
ot  Doctor  of  Music  from  Oxford  university.  In 
1770  he  travelled  on  the  continent  to  procure 
materials  for  his  “ General  History  of  Music,” 
which  appeared  in  4 volumes,  between  1776  and 
1789.  He  wrote  several  other  works,  and  con- 
tributed most  of  the  musical  articles  to  Rees’s 
Cyclopaedia,  for  which  he  received  £1000.  In 
1806  he  was  granted  a pension  of  £300  a-yenr, 
and  in  1810  was  elected  a member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  France,  b.  at  Shrewsbury,  1726;  n.  at 
Chelsea  College,  1814. 

Bukney,  Frances.  (See  D’Abbday,  Madame.) 

Burns,  Robert,  bums,  the  national  Poet  of 
Scotland,  was  the  son  of  a small  farmer  settled 
in  Ayrshire.  lie  received  a common  education, 
during  the  progress  of  which  he  was  employed 
in  rustic  labour.  By  application,  however,  he 
added  to  his  mental  acquirements  some  know- 
ledge of  the  French  language  and  of  mathe- 
matics, besides  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with 
a tew  of  the  English  poets.  On  the  death  of 
his  lather,  he  went  into  partnership  with  his 
brother  Gilbert  in  a small  farm,  in  which  he 
was  unsuccessful.  An  illicit  amour  at  the  same 
time  rendered  his  circumstances  still  more  per- 
Enf>  and  was  about  to  emigrate  to'the 

Lst  Indies,  when  the  publication  of  a volume 
ot  Ins  poems  was  suggested  to  him.  This  ap- 
peared in  1786,  at  Kilmarnock,  and  had  a won- 

inniU  8“-  The  P°ems  were  in  the  popular 
angaage  0f  his  country,  and  on  subjects  familiar 
w k eommon  people.  Dr.  Blackloek,  of  Edin- 
: A.  '"as  charmed  with  the  genius  exhibited 
in  them,  and  invited  Burns  to  that  city.  His 
Lonof  T«thCrC  Was  triumphant,  and  a new  edi- 
onn  ml  Pocm?  Producc<I  him £500.  He  then 
Tl,  ' l c«  agai.n  a?  a farmer,  and  obtained  a 
married  excise,  before  which,  however,  he 
he  had  wnn  yCTg  ,WOman  whosc  affections 
hL  telel  rl  I’l  d "ho*e  Personal  charms  he 
« Iiom  ic  Jc  m “ t-n  bcaut.iful  song  entitled 
mi:  '.e  Jean.  ihe  union  of  his  oceu- 

on!v'J  served0 to18C"°i^Cer  ancl  farmcr,  however, 
settled  h,  dnnmT-barraSS  hlra>  and  afc  last  he 
Here  his  as  an  exciseman  only, 

to  have  led*  him8 * aonvivlaliG  are  alleged 
as  unworthv  If  \°?  freduently  into  excesses, 
were  destructive  ^Feat  genius  as  they 
ness  of  character0™!/1*!1  ,lndepcndent  manli- 

Toured  to  cultivito'  !ie-  bat  ever  endea- 
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He  still  continued  to  write,  however,  and 
kept  up  his  correspondence  with  numerous 
frionds  and  admirers.  Many  of  his  letters 
are  as  remarkable  for  the  vigour  of  their 
style  of  composition  as  for  the  originality  of 
the  sentiments  which  they  contain,  b.  in  the 
parish  of  Alloway,  near  Ayr,  1759;  d.1796.— 
Byron,  whose  genius  and  history  in  many  points 
have  a striking  resemblance  to  those  of  Hums 
declares  that  the  Scottish  poet  was  the  “ very 
first  of  his  art.”  An  edition  of  his  poems  and 
letters  appeared  in  1800,  in  4 vols.  8vo,  under  the 
management  of  Dr.  Currie,  of  Liverpool,  which 
produced  above  £1000  for  the  benefit  of  Ids 
family.  The  works  of  Burns  have  been  many 
times  reprinted,  and  are  universally  read  in 
Scotland,  and  wherever  Scotchmen  are  to  be 
found.  Indeed,  there  is  not  a cottage  in  his 
native  land  in  which  Burns’s  poems  do  not  find 
a place  beside  the  family  Bible ; and  scarcely  a 
Scotch  “lassie”  who  does  not  lighten  her  daily 
labours  by  singing  his  songs.  Monuments  to 
his  memory  also  exist  in  many  parts  of  the 
country— on  the  banks  of  the  Doon,  Ayrshire, 
at  Edinburgh,  Dumfries,  Glasgow,  and  several 
other  places. 

Buuritt,  Elihu,  bur'-rit,  an  American  lin- 
guist, whose  father  was  a village  shoemaker, 
and  he  himselt  a blacksmith.  He  had  a great 
facility,  however,  in  the  acquirement  of  lan- 
guages, and  whilst  serving  his  apprenticeship 
to  his  trade,  he  laboured  at  self-instruction, 
and  made  considerable  progress  in  the  Latin 
and  French  languages.  When  his  term  of  ap- 
prenticeship had  expired,  he  had  six  months’ 
education  at  the  school  of  his  brother,  where 
he  made  further  advancement  in  these  lan- 
guages, and  also  gained  some  knowledge  of  the 
mathematics.  On  returning  to  his  trade  he 
assiduously  pursued  his  studies,  and  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Syriac, 
Spanish,  Bohemian,  Polish,  and  Danish  lan- 
guages. In  1842  he  translated  some  of  the 
Icelandic  Sagas,  and  contributed  to  the  “Ame- 
rican Eclectic  Review”  translations  from  the 
Samaritan,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew.  In  1S43  he 
commenced  the  study  of  the  Persian,  Turkish 
and  Ethiopic  languages,  and,  in  the  following 
year,  started  a newspaper  called  the  “Chrisa- 
tian  Citizen.”  Since  then  he  has  edited  several 
journals,  and  lectured  throughout  Europe  and 
America,  endeavouring  to  form  a “ League  of 
Universal  Brotherhood,”  and  establish  anocean 
penny  postage.  He  has  also  produced  several 
works  advocating  these  schemes,  and  others  of 
a kmdred  nature,  b.  at  New  Britain,  Connec- 
ticut, United  States,  1811. 

Burton,  Robert,  bur' -ton,  an  English  writer, 
who  became  a student  of  Christ-ehurch,  and 
was  presented  first  to  the  vicarage  of  St 
lhomas’s,  Oxford,  and  next  to  the  rectory  of 
Scgrave,  in  Leicestershire.  Here  he  wrote  his 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,”  a work  which  those 
who  have  not  read  may  felicitate  themselves  in 
having  yet  an  intellectual  feast  in  store  for 
them.  It  is  the  only  book  that  ever  took  Dr. 
Johnson  tvyo  hours  out  of  his  bed  before  lie 
wished  to  rise.  It  supplied  Sterne  with  much 
oflns  wit,  and  Byron  declares  “it  is  the  most 
amusing  and  instructive  medley  of  quotations 
and  classical  anecdotes  lie  ever  perused  ” n at 
Bindley,  Leicestershire,  1576;  d.  at  Oxford  in 
1640.  Burton  was  a believer  in  astrology  and 
it  is  said  that  ho  predicted  he  would  die  "on  or 
about  the  day  when  that  event  occurred. 
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Burton,  John  Hill,  an  historian,  biographer, 
and  writer  on  law,  political  economy,  &c.,  was 
born  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  1809,  and  was 
educated  for  the  Scottish  bar,  but  scarcely  ever 
practised.  He  wrote  extensively  in  the  “ West- 
m'nster”  and  “ Edinburgh  Reviews,”  “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine,”  &c. ; and  is  the  author  of 
“ Life  and  Correspondence  of  David  Hume,” 

11  Lives  ofSimon  Lord  Lovat,  and  Duncan  Forbes 
of  Culloden,”  “ Political  and  Social  Economy,” 
“A  Manual  of  the  Laws  of  Scotland,”  “The 
Scottish  Bankruptcy  Laws,”  “ Introduction  to 
the  Works  of  Jeremy  Bentham,”  a “ History  ot 
Scotland  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Extinction 
of  the  Last  Jacobite  Insurrection;”  and  is  en- 
gaged upon  an  elaborate  “ History  ot  Scotland 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Revolution  of 
1G63.”  Ilis  last  published  work,  which  ap- 
peared in  1SG2,  is  entitled  “ The  Book  Hunter, 
and  gives  an  interesting  and  amusing  picture  of 
the  race  of  book-collectors  which  existed  early 
in  the  present  century. 

Burton,  Richard  Francis,  an  officer  of  the  In 
dian  army,  skilled  in  languages,  who  lias  tra- 
velled through  a great  part  of  Arabia  and  Africa, 
having  accompanied  Captain  Speke  in  the  jour- 
ney in  which  that  officer  discovered  the  cqua- 
torial  African  lake,  Victoria  Nyanza.  In  1861  ho 
was  appointed  consul  at  Fernando  Po ; and,  in 
1864,  undertook  a mission  to  the  King  of  Da- 
homey. In  1867  he  was  appointed  to  a consul- 
ship in  Brazil,  and  has  explored  a great  part  of 
the  interior  of  that  country,  n.  in  Ireland 
1821. — Captain  Burton  has  written  accounts  of 
his  various  travels  and  missions. 

Buschetto,  da  Dnlicliio,  boss-ket-to , a Greek 
architect,  who  built  the  cathedral  at  Pisa,  where 
he  died,  and  had  a monument  erected  to  his 
memory.  Lived  in  the  11th  century. 

Bute,  John  Stuart,  Earl  of,  bate,  an  English 
statesman,  who  was  indebted  for  the  honours 
which  were  showered  upon  him  rather  to  the 
dignity  of  his  manners  than  the  splendour  ot 
his  talents.  “ Bute  is  a fine  showy  man,”  said 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  died  in  17ol, 

“ and  would  make  an  excellent  ambassador  in 
any  court  where  there  is  no  business.”  On  the 
accession  of  George  III.,  in  1760,  however,  lie 
became  a privy  councillor  and  groom  ot  the 
stole.  In  the  following  year  he  was  made  a 
secretary  of  state.  In  1762  he  became  first  loi  d 
of  the  Treasury,  and  was  made  a knight  ot  the 
Garter.  After  effecting  the  termination  of  the 
war  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  he  resigned  m 1/63; 
so  that  his  administration  did  not  last  a year; 
yet  he  had  managed  to  render  himself  so  unpo- 
pular in  that  time,  that  he  thus  wrote  to  a friend, 
stating  his  reason  for  drawing  Ins  reign  o 
power  so  soon  to  a close : — “ Single  in  a cabinet 
of  my  own  forming,  no  soul  in  the  House  ot 
Lords  to  support  me  except  two  peers  (Lords 
Denbigh  and  Pomfret),  both  the  secretaries  of 
state  silent,  and  the  lord  chief  justice,  whom  I 
brought  myself  into  office,  voting  for  me,  yet 
speaking  against  me, — the  ground  I tread  upon 
is  so  hollow,  that  I am  afraid  of  not  only  falling 
myself,  but  of  involving  my  royal  master  in  my 
ruin.  It  is  time  for  me  to  retire,  n,  1/iJ, 
d.  in  London,  1792. 

Butler,  Samuel,  but'-ler,  a celebrated  Eng- 
lish poet,  who  for  some  time  resided  with  Sir 
Samuel  Luke,  in  Bedfordshire,  a gentleman 
very  zealous  in  behalf  of  the  Covenant  and 
puritanical  principles.  Here  he  became  ae 
quainted  with  the  characters  of  the  leading 
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men  of  that  party,  and  formed  the  plan  of  his 
famous  poem  “ Iludibras,”  the  principal  person 
of  which  was,  unquestionably,  Sir  Samuel,  i he 
idea  of  this  inimitable  production,  which  gives 
so  faithful  a picture  of  the  cant  and  hypocrisy  ot 
his  times,  was  taken  generally  from  “Don 
Quixote;"  but  the  humour  and  the  poetry  arc 
wholly  Butler’s;  and  in  these  he  stands  un- 
rivalled. After  the  Restoration,  Butler  became 
secretary  to  the  carl  of  Carberry,  who  appointed 
him  steward  of  the  court  held  at  Ludlow  Castle. 
About  this  time  also  he  married  Mrs.  Herbert, 
a lady  of  family  but  whose  fortune  was  lost  to 
him  by  being  invested  in  bad  securities.  It  is 
said  that,  although  Butler  lived  in  good  society 
he  was  suffered  to  die  in  extreme  indigence, 
n.  at  Strcnsliam,  Worcestershire,  1612;  n.  m 
London,  1680,  and  was  buried  m St.  Paul  s 
church,  Covent  Garden.  In  1721,  Alderman 
Barber,  the  printer,  erected  a monument  to  lus 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Butler,  Joseph,  a learned  prelate,  who,  in 
1736,  was  made  clerk  of  the  closet  to  Queen 
Caroline,  who  delighted  much  in  his  conver- 
sation. Two  years  afterwards  lie  was  preferred 
to  the  bishopric  of  Bristol,  and,  in  a short  time, 
was  made  dean  of  St,  Paul's,  on  which  lie  re- 
signed the  rectory  of  Stanhope.  In  1746  lie  was 
appointed  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  king’,  and, 
in  1750,  elevated  to  the  see  of  Durham.  b.  at 
Wantage,  Berkshire,  1692;  n.  at  Bath,  1 /o2.— 
The  great  work  of  Butler  is  entitled  The 
Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Uc\caled,  to 
the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature.”  I Ins 
treatise  is  a masterpiece  of  reasoning,  clear, 
profound,  simple,  yet  grand. 

Buxton,  Sir  Thomas  Fowell,  bux'-ton,  the 
distinguished  advocate  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  was  born  on  the  1st  of  April,  1/bo,  at 
Earls  Colne,  Essex,  the  residence  ol  his  lather, 
Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  who  died  while  his 
family  were  all  young.  The  future  philan- 
thropist was  educated  by  Dr.  Charles  Buraev, 
brother  of  Madame  D’Arblay,  at  Greenwich,  and 
afterwards  at  the  university  of  Dublin,  lie 
entered  Parliament  in  ISIS,  for  Weymouth  and 
took  a leading  part  in  the  debates  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  prison  discipline,  the  abolition 
of  lotteries,  and  the  amelioration  of  the  criminal 
code.  In  1323,  Mr.  Buxton  introduced  a motion 
condemning  slavery  as  “ repugnant  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  constitution  and  Christi- 
anity,” and  in  1833,  took  a prominent  position  in 
the  debates  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Stanley  (now 
Earl  of  Derby)  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  In 
1837  he  lost  his  seat  for  Weymouth,  having 
represented  the  borough  for  twenty  years  ; and 
would  never  afterwards  allow  himself  to  be  put 
in  nomination  for  that  or  any  other  place.  I e 
was  made  a baronet  in  1810 ; and  died  in  lblo, 
leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of  having 
been  one  of  the  principal  promoters  ot  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  colonies,  as 
well  as  that  of  a most  benevolent  and  generous 
man  He  was  tall  and  commanding  in  person, 
and  had  a singularly  fine  and  plcasiug  expression 
of  countenance.  He  was  a member  of  the  great 
brewing  firm  of  Truman,  Hanbury,  and  Buxton, 
and  immensely  rich.  _ . 

Byng,  George,  ling.  Viscount  Tomngton, 
and  a brave  English  admiral,  entered  the  navy 
early  in  life,  and  after  passing  through  different 
tanks  of  his  profession,  was,  in  1/03  made  a 
rear-admiral.  In  1715,  George  I.  created  hurt 


rear-aanurui.  xn  , * 

a baronet.  In  1717,  an  invasion  being  intended 
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by  Sweden,  in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  he  was 
sent  into  the  Baltic,  where  he  remained  till 
that  project  was  abandoned.  In  1718  ho  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  he  defeated  the  Spanish  licet,  off 
Sicily.  For  this  victory  he  had  the  honour  to 
receive  letters  of  thanks  from  George  I.,  the 
emperor  Charles,  and  the  queen  of  Denmark. 
It  was  owing  to  his  exertions  that  Sicily  was 
saved  from  the  Spaniards,  and  he  displayed  as 
much  skill  as  a politician  and  negotiator  as  he 
did  valour  and  prudence  as  a commander.  In 
1721  he  was  created  Viscount  Torrington,  and 
knight  of  the  Bath.  IT  e was  afterwards  appointed 
first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  which  office  he  held 
till  Ins  death,  b.  in  Kent,  1G63 ; d.  1733. 

Byng,  J ohn,  an  English  admiral,  son  of  the 
above.  He  served  under  his  father  in  most  of 
his  expeditions,  and  was  always  esteemed  a 
. good  seaman  and  brave  man.  Tic  was  sent  in 
1756  to  relieve  Minorca,  then  besieged  by  the 
Trench,  under  the  Marquis  de  la  Galissoniere  • 
but  after  a partial  action  he  was  forced  to  bear 
away,  and  the  place  was  taken.  On  this  account 
the  _ public  clamour  rose  high  against  the 
ministry,  who  had  not  supplied  him  with  a 
properly-manned  fleet,  but  who,  in  order  to 
save  themselves,  threw  a great  part  of  the  blame 
upon  Byng,  and  caused  him  to  be  tried  by  a 
court-martial.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  shot, 
though  the  court  recommended  him  to  mercy 
which,  however,  was  not  granted,  and  he  suf- 
fered with  great  fortitude  at  Portsmouth,  March 
M,  17o7.  n.  in  Kent,  1704. 

Byboit,  John,  bi’-rom,  an  English  poet,  who 
wrote  the  beautiful  pastoral  to  Plirebe  in  the 
Spectator,  and  the  letters  in  the  same  work 
signed  1 John  Shadow.”  He  supported  himself 
.hiefly  by  teaching  shorthand,  of  which  he 
wrote  an  improved  system.  In  1724  he  was 
fleeted  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  b at 

^near  Manchester,  1691;  d.  at  Manches- 
-tr,  jL/do. 

Byrox,  the  Hon.  John,  bi'-ron,  a distinguished 
British  admiral,  and  the  grandfather  of  the 
Ilustrious  poet,  sailed  round  the  world  in  the 
ears  1,64,  1765,  and  1766,  and  encountered 
storms  off  the  coast  of  Patagonia. 

.i  was. appointed  governor  of  JNTew- 
oundland,  and  m 1778  commanded  the  fleet 
estined  to  serve  in  the  West  Indies,  b.  1723  • 

ufthrin^d°f1+i1-786‘~It  is  in  al]usion  to  the 
W thlP  £ Ahls  ?caman  in  his  enterprises, 

us  “Don  Juarp^— mgS  in  the  second  canto  of 
tv  His  sufferings  were  comparative 
ro  those  related  in  my  grandad’s  narrative.” 

hfld  o?^nie°-rgeT  £0rdon>  Lord>  was  the  only 

i r ti,?  .01,11  Byron’  of  the  Guards,  and 
fe  lt®60!?0111  of  Aberdeen- 

it." a.s  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  on 
he  dissolute  of  the  monasteries;  that  the 

H ”<«>*'«  tod! 

estore  g tbp  £°?ferr?d  uP?n  one  of  his  an- 
otin  P , fortunate  recipient  was  “Sir 
ho  -n  B{ron  ti16  Little,  with  the  great  beard  ” 

M 82 ,™  p-  of  his  SS^Sd 

B ' bc  tbe  descendant  of 

;onquero^  mtn  Fn  a,CCT?ianied  William  the 
'Cbildc  Ilarold”Eongia"4  4 ran  the  auth°r  of 
stent  of  huSn  <w?d-  ^anfred-”  Such  is  the 

°nferrcd  without  imoi?  ? adm,I.1'ation  of  titles 

907  he  nnhi5.v!iV?-e  le?Jual  distinction  ! In 

?*  Idleness,”  a 
2(j7JvenUe  effusions,  which  were  severely 
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criticized  in  the  “Edinburgh  Review.”  Two 
years  Later  appeared  his  reply,  with  the  title 
, . English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  ” a 
sabre,  which  obtained  immediate  cclebrify 

oa  t&V'Sa“ei-it  !st£ar  infei'ior  to  the  efforts’ 

Bvi  nri  iydcni  anu  r°pG  in  thc  same  path. 
Byron  afterwards  calls  it  himself  “a  miserable 
record  of  misplaced  anger  and  indiscriminate 
acrimony,”  and  did  all  he  could  to  suppress  it 
Tie  now  went  to  the  continent,  and,  in  1812 
gave  the  world  the  fruits  of  his  travels  in  the 
first  two  cantos  ot  “Childe  Harold’s  Pilcnum- 

-i  i 1 u efff tllis  poem  was  electric;  and 
Childe  Harold”  became  the  theme  of  everv 
tongue.  In  181 5 he  married  Miss  Anne  Isabel 
the  only  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbank,  with 
whom  he  received  £10,000.  Dissipation  on  his 
part,  and  perhaps,  an  utter  absence  of  congeni- 
ality of  feeling  and  sentiment  between  them 
soon  parted  the  poet  and  his  young  wife.  She’ 
returned  to  her  father’s  in  the  January  of  1816 
Ada,  afterwards  countess  of  Lovelace,  was  the 

?sir  °nSpnn?  ?!  ,U-lis  unhaPy  union.  In  April, 
1816  Byron  left  his  country  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  never  seeing  it  again.  After  travel- 
ing  through  a great  portion  of  the  continent, 
he  took  up  his  abode  in  Venice,  then  at  Pisa 
aiad  thGn  Passed  a short  time  in  Genoa.  Mean- 
while his  pen  was  in  continual  exercise.  Writing 
had  become  such  a habit  with  him,  that  lie 
could  not  be  idle:  and  the  activity  as  well  as 
the  splendour  of  his  genius  was  such,  that 
nothing  could  restrain  the  strength  and  magni- 
ficence of  its  flight.  During  this  period  ho  m o 
duced  “The  Corsair,”  “The  Giaour,”  “The 
Siege  of  Corinth,”  “The  Bride  of  Abydos  ” 
Parisina,”  “Beppo,”  “Mazeppa,”  “Manfred” 
‘Cam;  a Mystery,”  “The  Lament  of  Tasso” 
cantos  III.  and  IV.  of  “Childe  Harold ’’  and 
many  more  effusions,  as  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  their  diction  as  the  originality  bv 
which  they  are  all  more  or  less  characterize? 
He  also  continued  to  issue  cantos  of  his  “Don 
Juan,_  which,  notwithstanding  its  moral  de- 
fects  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all  his  poems 
At  the  end  of  December,  1823  he  sailed 
Cephalonia,  to  take  part  with  the  Greeks  in  the 
cause  of  their  independence.  He  reached  Mis- 
solonghi  on  January  10, 1824,  On  February 15 
he  was  seized  with  a convulsive  fit,  which 
rendered  him  both  senseless  and  speechless  for 
some  time.  On  April  9 he  got  wet  took  enid 
and  fevered,  on  th'e  11th  he^t 
14th  he  was  in  danger,  and  on  the  19th  he 

So  sinks  the  day-star  in  his  ocean  bed  ” 

Wm  011  y Hurty-six  years  and  three 
months  old.  b.  in  Holles-street,  Cavendish- 
square,  London,  1788;  d.  at  Missolonghi,  1824, 

c 


Cabanis,  Picrre-Jean-Georges,  Tca-ba'-ne  a 
nnflHn*1  Philosopher,  physician,  litterateur,  and 
politician,  was  born  at  Cosnac  in  1767  pi 

h?sde(d?7merrn-e'VllatndeSultc,rLaudaH'hough 

„“ie' ^ed  medicine  as  his  profession,  he  never 
piactised  it  as  an  art,  devoting  himself  rather 
to  investigations  into  the  theories  and  principles 
of  medicine.  At  the  beginning  of  the  French 
revolution,  lie  attached  himself  to  Mirabeau 
with  whom  he  was  on  intimate  terms  and 
whom  he  aided  in  carrying  out  his  dnei’rinio 
He  was  also  the  friend  of  Condorcet,  to  whom’ 
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Cm  the  night  of  liis  arrest,  lie  administered,  at 
his  own  request,  poison,  in  order  to  save  him 
from  the  scaffold.  A collection  of  Condorcet's 
works  was  made  by  him,  and  he  afterwards  be- 
came the  husband  of  Marshal  Grouchy’s  sister 
Charlotte,  the  sister-in-law  of  Condoreet. 
During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  Cabanis  attached 
himself  to  one  of  the  Parisian  hospitals,  where 
he  had  opportunities  of  serving,  and  often  of 
saving,  the  victims  of  the  proscription,  lie  was 
named  professor  in  the  central  school  of  health 
in  1795,  in  1796  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Institute,  and  in  1793  was  a representative  of 
the  people  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
His  health,  however,  which  had  always  been 
delicate,  broke  down ; he  had  several  attacks  of 
apoplexy,  one  of  which  carried  him  off  in  May, 
1308,  in  his  52nd  year.  His  writings  are  very 
numerous,  and  on  a variety  of  subjects ; but 
it  is  by  his  medical  works,  and  especially  the 
“ Traite  du  Physique  et  du  Morale  de  1’ Homme” 
that  he  is  best  known,  and  which  has  run 
through  several  editions.  In  early  life,  Cabanis 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Madame  Helvetius, 
and  at  her  house  met  Turgot,  Diderot,  D’Alem- 
bert, Condillac,  &c. 

Cababbus,  Francisco,  Count  de,  kdb'-ar-roo, 
an  eminent  Spanish  financier,  began  life  as  a 
merchant,  was  afterwards  director  of  a bank, 
was  employed  in  the  public  service  by  Charles 
III.  and  IV.,  and,  finally,  was  appointed  min- 
ister of  finance  under  Joseph  Bonaparte,  which 
office  he  held  till  his  death,  b.  1752 ; d.  1810. 

Cabkl,  Adrian  van  der,  ka'-bail,  an  eminent 
Dutch  painter,  whose  landscapes  and  cattle  are 
held  in  high  estimation.  B.  at  Ryswiclc,  1631 ; 

D.  1691.  . 

Cabestan,  or  Cabestaing,  William  de,  tea  - 
bes  ta,  a Provencal  poet,  whose  fate  was  re- 
markable. He  served  the  wife  of  Raymond  de 
Eousillon,  and  became  so  great  a favourite  of 
that  lady  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  her  hus- 
band, who  killed  him,  and  tore  out  Ins  heart. 
The  barbarian  caused  this  signal  of  his  cruelty 
to  be  dressed  and  served  up  to  his  wife.  After 
she  had  eaten  it,  he  informed  her  what  it  was, 
on  which  she  died  of  grief  and  horror.  Lived 
in  the  12th  and  the  13th  century.— 'I  his  shock- 
ing incident  has  frequently  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  ballads  and  legendary  tales. 

Cabet,  Etienne,  ka'-bai,  a leader  of  the  French 
Communists,  was  trained  to  the  bar,  but  failing 
to  obtain  sufficient  practice,  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  a litterateur,  and  for  several  years 
conducted  “The  Journal  of  Jurisprudence.” 
His  ultra-democratic  principles,  however,  led 
him  into  difficulties,  and  in  1834  he  was  con- 
demned to  two  years’  imprisonment  for  some 
strictures  upon  the  conduct  of  the  king.  In 
1842  he  published  his  “ Voyage  en  Icane,  in 
which  lie  unfolded  his  socialist  views,  and  found 
many  to  embrace  them.  He  obtained  a grant 
of  land  in  Texas,  and  in  1817  a goodly  number 
of  liis  followers  embarked  for  this  land  of  pro- 
mise, which  their  own  fervid  imaginations  had 
too  fondly  pictured  to  themselves.  It  was  soon 
found,  however,  that  the  new  Canaan  was  not 
filled  with  milk  and  honey,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  quit  the  country.  They  wandered 
through  the  United  States,  and  hearing  of  the 
city  of  Nauvoo,  which  had  been  abandoned  by 
the  Mormons,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
Cabet  took  possession  of  it.  In  1850  ne  re- 
turned to  Paris,  but  Louis  Napoleon  s coi  p 
d'etat  of  Dec.  2, 1852,  caused  him  to  again  re- 
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pair  to  America,  b.  at  Dijon,  1788;  D.  at  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  1856. 

Cabociie,  Simon,  kab’-oozh,  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  butchers  of  Paris  during  their  adherence 
to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  wars  between 
him  and  the  Armagnacs,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
1 5th  century.  Caboche  is  believed  to  liave 
perished  when  the  power  of  the  butchers  was 
destroyed  through  the  agency  of  William 
Cirasse,  a carpenter. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  kab’-ot,  a celebrated  navi- 
gator, whose  father  was  likewise  a navigator 
and  a mathematician,  and  with  whom,  before  lie 
was  twenty,  he  made  several  voyages.  In  1497 
Newfoundland  is  said  to  have  been  discovered, 
and  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  Florida  visited 
by  the  Cabots.  In  1512  Sebastian  entered  the 
service  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  was  planning 
a voyage  by  the  north-west  passage  to  Asia  in 
1515,  which  was  cut  short  by  Ferdinand’s  death 
in  1516.  He  commanded  an  expedition  to  La- 
brador sent  out  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1517,  which 
was  a failure;  then  re-entered  the  Spanish  ser- 
vice, and  explored  the  coasts  of  Brazil  and  La 
Plata,  holding  a commission  as  pilot-major  of 
Spain  till  1543, when  he  returned  toEngland.and, 
as  some  say,  settled  in  his  native  oity.  Edward 
VI.,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  the  duke 
of  Somerset,  the  lord  protector,  delighted  in 
his  conversation,  and  allowed  him  a pension  of 
£166  13s.  4d.,  as  grand  pilot  of  England.  A 
new  company,  called  Merchant  Adventurers, 
had  been  formed,  and  Sebastian  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  it.  By  his  means  a voyage  was 
made  to  the  north  in  1552,  and  a trade  com- 
menced with  Russia,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Russian  Company,  b.  at  Bristol,  1477 ; d.  1557. 
—In  “Ilackluyt’s  Collection”  are  his  instruc- 
tions for  the  direction  of  a voyage  to  Cathay. 
He  was  the  first  who  noticed  the  variation  of 
the  compass,  and  wrote  “Navigazione  nclle 
Parti  Settentrionali,”  Venice,  1533,  folio. 

Cabeal,  or  Cabbbea,  Pedro  Alvares,  ka'-bral, 
a Portuguese  navigator,  who,  in  1500,  com- 
manded the  fleet  sent  to  the  East  Indies  by 
Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal.  In  this  voyage  he 
accidentally  discovered  Brazil,  being  driven  by 
a storm  on  its  coast,  where  he  landed,  and  called 
the  spot  Santa  Cruz.  Thence  he  crossed  to  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Calicut,  where  he  engaged  in  a war  with  the 
Zamorin,  whom  he  forced  to  comply  with  his 
terms.  In  1501  he  returned  to  Portugal  richly 
laden,  after  which  his  history  ceases  to  have 
any  interest,  n.  about  1526. 

Cabbeba,  Don  Ramon,  ka-brair  -a,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  Carlist  leaders  in  the  recent 
history  of  Spain,  first  became  known  to  fame  in 
1834.  In  that  year  he  concerted  measures  with 
Don  Carlos  for  the  promotion  of  his  cause,  to 
advance  which  he  committed  cruelties  to  a 
degree  far  beyond  such  as  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  exercised  by  the  most  stern  of 
partisan  chiefs.  The  opposite  party,  or  the 
upholders  of  Queen  Christina,  were  incensed  to 
ungovernable  wrath  against  him ; and  as  they 
were  unable  to  lay  their  hands  on  him,  they 
seized  his  mother,  and  sentenced  her  to  be  shot. 
The  sentence  was  carried  into  effect,  when 
Cabrera  commanded  the  wives  of  thirty  officers 
to  be  massacred,  and  the  war  became  one  of  the 
most  atrocious  kind.  He  continued  it  with 
success  for  several  years.  The  political  changes 
which  subsequently  took  place  drove  him,  m 
1840,  to  seek  refuge  in  France ; but  in  1348  ho 
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returned  to  recommence  the  war  in  Spain.  In 
1S49  he  was  forced  to  fly  to  France  again,  after 
which  he  came  to  England,  where  he  married, 
and  removed  to  Naples.  The  last  time  he  was’ 
publicly  heard  of  was  as  having  instigated  an 
attempt  at  insurrection  made  by  General  Orte- 
ga, in  April,  1«60,  but  which  was  entirely  abor- 
tive. b.  at  Tortosa,  1810. 

Cabkibbo,  Juan  Eodriguez,  kdb'-ril-lo,  a Por- 
tuguese navigator,  who,  while  in  the  service  of 
Spain,  discovered  the  islands  of  Santa  Cruz 
Santa  Eosa,  and  San  Bernardo,  d.  on  the  last 
named  island  about  1543. 

Caccia,  Guglielmo,  kawt'-che-a,  a celebrated 
Piedmontese  artist,  and  the  best  painter  of  his 
time,  in  fresco.  His  finest  efforts  in  fresco  are 
shown  in  the  church  of  Sant’  Antonio  Abate  at 
Milan,  and  in  San  Paolo,  at  Novara.  In  San 
Gaudenzio,  at  Novara,  is  to  be  seen  his  “De- 
scent from  the  Cross,”  which  is  considered  his 
master-piece,  in  oil.  b.  at  Montabone,  near 
Casale,  in  1563  : d.  1625. — Caccia  was  usually 
called  Monealvo,  from  the  place  where  he  re- 
sided. He  had  two  daughters,  who  excelled  in 
painting,  the  elder  of  whom,  Orsola,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Conscrvatorio  delle  Orseline  or 
Ursulines,  in  Monealvo.  Her  paintings  are 
marked  with  a flower.  Those  of  Francesca,  the 
younger  daughter,  were  indicated  by  a bird 
. VACCINI>  Giuho,  katct'-che-ne,  an  Italian  mu- 

dnend’n0110  tJ?e  ?arlicst  composers  who  intro- 
duced a musical  element  into  the  drama,  b at 
Borne  about  1546 ; died  about  1610. 

^ Irishman,  commonly 
called  Jack  Cade,”  who,  in  1450,  headed  an 
insurrection  in  Kent,  and  on  the  17th  of  June, 
v ith  many  followers,  encamped  at  Blackheath. 
Hcassumed  the  name  of  Mortimer,  and  gave 
^ntShe^Sithieri»htfulheir  ^ the  throne, 
tBo^niingf  vati  ie  T'yas  a Bastard  relation  of 
nMBakie-  °f  Y<Prk-  He  defeated  a detachment 
ot  the  kings  forces  which  had  been  brought 

T atnSeXcnoaks>  and  re-encamped  "on 
Blackheath.  On  the  1st  of  July  he  entered  Lon- 
don, and  with  his  sword  struck  the  old  London 

thisncitv”e  H-a?ud’  “Nowis  Mortimer  lord  of 
' I\1S  foll°wers,  on  the  third  day  after 
his  entrance,  began  to  plunder  the  city,  and  he 
JPjlJ  it  if  said,  robbed  the  very  house  in 
which  he  had  dined.  Measures  were  now  taken 
to  expei  the  rebels,  and  a pardon  offered  to  those 

desired0  eifecttUr'rhe  ? n*  homesv  Tbis  had  the 
utsireu  eitect.  The  followers  of  Cade  molted 

away,  and  he  fled  on  horseback  to  Lewes  in 
?dUeneon  ?hcrenth  rrk!1Iedbf,&ne  SSto 

Tof  ?hrethse  rcad,CV°ithe  Bec°nd  -S 
“ Kingienry^T"  M °f  ShaksPoare’s 

AndVew’MmarVVofdrS,  b,ecame.  Partner  of  Mr. 
as  sole  partner  [ Jr  u hom  hc  succc«led 
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Phanidaf’isScwcd  to°  have  ^ of 

introduce  the  nu,*  , r .0  have  been  the  Inst  to 

L’huaiicia.  n.  about  1432  bo  1Ut°  Greccc  from 
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Cadmus,  the  Milesian,  was  the  first  Grecian 
who  wrote  history  in  prose.  He  composed  the 

ceiffury °Bf  J°nia’  Whl°h  is  lost’  Livedin  the  Gth 

bafdADandCremr°,nIfy  Ca/!cd  tbe  AVisc-  *«*'-**,  a 
dedY°rtbS1  together.  Therfarf  11?' 'ehmSs 

“ethSSr  SoulhWi“eB-  rioumiS 

nf'/F'F'F'  *“-*</•«»,  the  first  earl 

of  Cadogan,  was  trained  to  a military  life  and 
rose  by  merit,  to  the  rank  of  brigadidr-general 
in  winch  capacity  he  greatly  distinguished  him! 
self  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  fought  1704  Hn 
took  part  in  most  of  the  battles  in  which  the 
dukc  °f  Marlborough  gained  his  renown ; and 
succeeded  that  great  general  as  commander-in- 
chief,  and  master  of  the  ordnance,  d.  1726. 

Cadogan,  Henry,  a British  military  officer 
who  gained  great  distinction  in  the  Peninsular 
r ai"V  • r ,was  heutenant-colonel  of  the  71st 
light  infantry,  which  he  mainly  raised  in  Glas- 
gow  and  the  greater  part  of  whom,  when 

head  nftv6re  llttICrTre  than  b°Js-  At  the 
head  of  this  regiment  he  took  part  in  most  of 

in  tbo  Spanisli  cam- 
paigns  of  Wellington.  He  carried  the  heights 
of  La  Puebla,  in  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  with  his 
w*ii  fcgi  merit  and  a battalion  of  general 
Walker  s brigade,  but  was  mortally  wouiided  in 
he  charge,  and  died  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  engagement,  which  he  continued  to  watch 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  until  the  moment 

Tnrd  wenUl'  f Her  wf-  hiShly  commended  by 
Lord  Wellington  for  Ins  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion and  a monument,  portraying  the  scene  of 
ns  death  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  St. 
f,  "1  afc  public  expense.  Colonel  Cadogan 
was  the  first  who  introduced  the  game  of 
encket  into  Scotland,  at  which  he  was  in  the 
lie  bit  of  playing  with  his  young  soldiers  with 
the  view  of  rendering  them  active  and  a^ile  in 
their  movements.  His  was  a daring,  fiery  and 
intrepid  spirit,  and  he  had  the  happy  knack  of 
inspiriting  his  men  by  some  pitliy  allusion  to 
scenes  or  circumstances  familiar  to  them  at 

hptnrr'  1S  told.°f  him,  for  instance,  that 
eing  on  one  occasion  like  to  be  worsted  in  an 
attack  on  the  French  posted  in  a Spanish  town, 

the  strefet  'Ybieb  bore  a resemblance  to 
the  great  east-end  thoroughfare  of  Glasgow  he 
called  upon  his  men  to  “ drive  the  villains  down 
the  Gallowgate  —an  allusion  to  their  native 
taunt,  most  of  the  71st  having  been  born  in 
the  street  named  or  its  neighbourhood.  The 
effect  was  electrical:  with  a cheer,  they  charged 

fore’  them  ° P0Ult  of  the  bayonet,  carried  all" be’ 

Cadamosto,  Luigi,  kaw-da-mos'-to , aVcnetian 
Pm-tfat0ir’  e?sa?ed  in  the  service  of  the  king  of 
Portugal.  In  1455  he  sailed  to  the  Canary 
Islands  and  thence  to  the  coast  of  Africa7 
vhere,  it  is  said,  he  discovered  the  Cape  Verd’ 
Islands,  b.  1432;  d.  at  Venice,  1480.  lie  left 

published*  °f  USVOyaffCS’  which  was  afterwards 

Cadoudab,  Georges,  7ca-doo'-dal,  a distin- 
guished Cliouan  chief,  who,  after  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  restore  the  Bourbons,  made  Ids 
peace,  m 1800  with  general  Bruno,  dispersed 
Ins  troops,  and  went  to  London,  llaviiu-  dc- 
clarod  a strong  personal  hatred  to  the  First 
Consul  of  France,  he  was  accused  by  the  French 
government  of  being  the  planner  of  the  inli  r n 
machine  with  which  the  assassination  of  General 
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Bonaparte  was  attempted.  About  the  same 
time  the  count  d’Artois,  afterwards  Charles 
X.,  gavo  him,  with  his  own  hand,  the 
cordon  rouge,  in  the  king’s  name.  In  1802 
he  united  himself  with  Pichcgru  to  over- 
throw the  French  government,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  made  his  way  secretly  to 
Paris,  where  he  lay  concealed  for  six  months, 
waiting  the  denouement  of  events  that  would 
enable  him  to  carry  out  his  design.  Meanwhile, 
the  police  of  Paris  were  on  his  track,  and  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1804,  he  was  taken  in  a cabriolet 
near  the  Luxembourg.  In  the  struggle  which 
ensued  at  his  capture,  he  wounded  one  man  and 
killed  another,  n.  1771,  near  Auray,  Lower 
Brittany;  n.  on  the  scaffold,  1804.  The  char- 
acter of  this  resolute  chief  was  highly  estimated 
by  Napoleon  I.  “In  my  hands,”  said  he, 
“ Cadoudal  would  have  done  great  things." 

Cadwaladyr,  Jcdd-wal'-a-dir,  son  of  Cad- 
wallon  ab  Cadvan,  succeeded  to  the  nominal 
sovereignty  of  Britain  in  660;  but,  disheartened 
with  the  progress  of  the  Saxons,  he  went  to 
Borne  in  686,  where  lie  died  in  703.  With  him 
ceased  the  title  of  king  of  the  Britons. 

Cadwaladyr  Cesail,  a Welsh  poet,  many  of 
whose  pieces  yet  remain  in  manuscript.  There 
was  another  of  the  same  name  and  age,  whose 
works  are  to  be  met  with,  but  unpublished. 
Both  flourished  in  the  16th  century. 

Cadwallon,  kad-ivaV -Ion,  prince  of  North 
Wales,  who,  being  defeated  by  Edwin,  king  of 
Northumberland,  went  to  Ireland  in  620,  and 
remained  there  several  years.  On  his  return  he 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  the  Britons,  which 
he  supported  through  a series  of  years  of  con- 
tinual warfare  against  the  Saxons.  He  was  a 
great  patron  of  the  bards,  and  in  his  youth  had 
been  admitted  among  them.  He  died  in  660, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Cadwaladyr. 

Cadwgan,  Md'-gan,  son  ofBleddyn  ab  Cynvyn, 
became  prince  of  a part  of  Powys  in  1073,  and, 
for  some  time,  had  part  of  South  Wales.  In  1107 
he  gave  a banquet  at  Aberteivi,  which  almost 
ruined  him,  on  account  of  his  son  Owain  being 
captivated  with  the  charms  of  Nest,  the  wife  of 
Gerald,  whom  he  carried  off.  In  consequence  of 
this,  both  he  and  his  father  were  obliged  to  fly 
to  Ireland.  He  returned  the  year  after,  but  was 
assassinated  by  his  nephew  in  1110. 

Cjecilius,  or  Cecilias,  Statius,  se-sil'-e-us,  a 
Eoman  slave,  who  yet  was  a poet,  and  writer  of 
comedies.  He  is,  indeed,  called  by  Cicero  the 
first  of  comic  poets ; and  he  is  also  mentioned 
with  commendation  by  Varro,  Horace,  and 
others,  lie  is  said  to  have  written  about  forty 
dramas,  of  which,  however,  only  a few  lines 
have  been  preserved  in  quotations.  D.  about 
163  b.c. 

Caedmon,  seed' -man,  the  reputed  father  oi 
English  song,  and  the  first  metrical  author  in 
our  vernacular  language.  His  composition  is  a 
kind  of  religious  hymn,  celebrating  the  praises 
of  the  Creator,  and  is  preserved  in  the  transla- 
tion of  Bede  by  Alfred.  Besides  this  there  is  a 
Ion"'  Saxon  poem  attributed  to  him,  but  upon 
doubtful  authority.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a later 
production,  and  was  published  by  the  Society  ol 
Antiquaries,  in  8vo,  1832.  It  consists  of  a para- 
phrase of  some  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  Flou- 
rished in  the  7th  century,  and  died  about  680. 

Caesaddinus,  Andreas,  se-sal'pe-nooe,  a dis- 
tinguished Italian  naturalist,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  hint  at  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  His  favourite  study,  however,  was  bo- 
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tany,  on  which  he  wrote  extensively.  He  had 
an  excellently-arranged  herbarium,  which  is 
still  preserved  in  the  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory at  Florence,  b.  at  Arezzo,  1619;  d.  1603. 

CiESAit,  Caius  Julius,  sc-zar,  was  descended 
from  the  Julian  family,  and  lost  his  father  when 
young.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Cornelius 
Cinna,  and  was  designed  for  the  office  of  high 
priest  to  Jupiter,  but  was  deprived  of  it  by  Sylla, 
who  was  Cinna’s  inveterate  enemy.  Sylla  car- 
ried his  revenge  so  far  as  to  confiscate  the  pro- 
perty of  Ccesar,  and  even  issued  a proscription 
against  him,  when  he  retired  from  the  capital 
and  went  to  reside  with  Nicomedes,  king  of 
Bithynia.  On  the  death  of  Sylla  he  was  recalled 
to  Rome,  when  he  distinguished  himself  as  an 
orator  in  impcaching  Dolabella  for  misgovem- 
ment  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  He  now  joined 
the  party  of  Marius,  and  united  with  Cicero  in 
promoting  the  Manilian  law,  which  gained  him 
the  friendship  of  Pompey.  The  first  dignity  ho 
obtained  was  that  of  military  tribune,  after 
which  he  served  the  offices  of  quarter  and 
a:dile.  In  these  offices  his  profusion  procured 
him  great  popularity,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of 
his  fortune,  which  -was  much  embarrassed 
by  them.  On  the  death  of  his  wife  Cornelia, 
he  married  Pompeia,  from  whom  he  obtained 
a divorce,  on  account  of  her  receiving  Clo- 
dius  into  her  house  at  the  time  of  celebrat- 
ing the  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea.  He  did 
not,  however,  prosecute  Clodius;  and  when 
asked  why  he  had  dismissed  Pompeia,  his 
answer  was,  that  “Cmsar’s  wife  should  be 
above  suspicion.”  On  the  expiration  of  his 
prariorship  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
farther  Spain,  where  he  realized  sufficient  pro- 
perty to  pay  his  debts,  which  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  a million  and  a half  sterling.  He 
now  formed  the  “first  triumvirate”  with  Pompey 
and  Crassus ; the  former  of  whom  married  his 
daughter  Julia,  and  he  himself  married  Cal- 
purnia,  daughter  of  L.  Calpurnius  Piso,  and 
shortly  afterwards  set  out  for  Gaul.  Here  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a military  commander, 
and,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  government, 
crossed  over  to  Britain,  but  did  little  more 
than  reconnoitre  the  coast.  On  his  next  expe- 
dition he  entered  the  Thames,  and  ravaged  a 
great  part  of  the  country,  taking  several  of  the 
inhabitants  as  hostages.  Having  completely 
reduced  Gaul  to  the  condition  of  a Roman  pro- 
vince, and  acquired  prodigious  wealth,  Pompey 
became  jealous  of  him,  and  the  senate  deprived 
him  of  his  government.  This  being  considered 
by  him  as  a declaration  of  war,  he  crossed  the 
Rubicon,  a small  river  which  parted  Cisalpine 
Gaul  from  Italy,  with  a determination  of  re- 
venging himself  upon  his  enemies.  His  army 
was  zealously  attached  to  him,  and  success 
attended  him  everywhere  on  his  march.  Romo 
was  filled  with  fear  and  confusion.  Pompey 
and  the  magistrates  withdrew'  on  his  approach, 
when  Ca:sar  entered  the  metropolis  without  his 
troops,  in  an  affected  style  of  moderation ; yet 
ho  seized  the  public  treasury,  which  enabled 
him  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  the  people. 
The  civil  war  which  had  begun,  now  raged  with 
fury  throughout  the  empire.  Caesar,  however, 
by  himself  or  his  lieutenants,  was  everywhere 
triumphant,  except  in  his  blockade  of  Dyrra- 
chium,  where  Pompey  gained  an  advantage, 
and  whence  he  retired  to  Macedonia,  followed 
by  that  general,  whom  he  defeated  on  the  plains 
ofPharsalia,  lie  next  embarked  for  Alexandria, 
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where  the  head  of  Pompey  being'  brought  to 
him,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  caused  it  to  be 
solemnly  interred.  Here  he  entered  into  a war 
with  Ptolemy,  in  which  the  famous  Alexandrian 
library,  containing  400,000  volumes,  was  acci- 
dentally destroyed.  This  war  wras  attended  with 
various  success,  but  Caesar’s  good  fortune  pre- 
vailed ; the  Egyptians  were  defeated,  and  Pto- 
lemy was  drowned.  On  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Pompey,  the  Roman  senate  proclaimed  Caesar 
consul  for  five  years,  and  created  him  dictator; 
thus  placing  the  executive  power  in  Iris  hands. 
He  next  conquered  Pharnaces,  the  son  of  Mithri- 
dates  the  Great,  in  Asia  Minor;  on  which  occa- 
sion he  wrote  his  well-known  laconic  letter, 
Yeni, vidi, vici,"—“l  came,  I saw,  1 conquered.” 
After  settling  the  affairs  of  Greece,  he  proceeded 
to  Rome,  where  he  showed  his  clemency,  by 
pardoning  all  who  had  conspired  against  him 
in  his  absence.  He  next  made  an  expedition 
into  Africa,  in  the  course  of  which  he  displayed 
his  usual  address  in  quelling  a mutiny  which 
had  broken  out  in  his  favourite  legion.  In  this 
war  he  defeated  Scipio,  Labienus,  and  Juba,  and 
drove  Cato  to  the  extremity  of  putting  himself 
to  death  at  Utica.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he 
behaved  with  great  liberality  to  the  people,  and 
enacted  several  good  laws.  Among  other  re- 
forms which  he  introduced  was  that  of  the 
calendar,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Julian 
calendar.  The.  two  sous  of  Pompey  having 
exened  a revolt  in  Spain,  Ctesar  marched  against 
them,  and  after  a bloody  battle  succeeded  in 
completing  the  subjugation  of  that  country. 
His  return  to  Rome  was  crowned  with  a tri- 
umph. He  now  assumed  the  imperial  dignity 
\\lnch  roused  the  jealousy  of  several  of  his 
ii  ’.ends,  who  joiued  with  the  republicans  in  a 
conspiracy  against  his  life.  It  is  recorded  of 
him,  that  a soothsayer  bade  him  beware  of  the 
ides  of  March,  and  that  his  wife,  Calpumia,  was 
so  apprehensive  that  danger  awaited  him,  as  to 
dissuade  him  from  going  to  meet  the  senate. 

I he  remonstrances,  however,  ofDecimus  Brutus 
Ihe  conspirators,  overruled  his  reluctance, 
and  Cresar  went  to  the  senate-house,  where  he 
was  assassinated,  43  b.c.  b.  100  b.c.— Thus  fell 

nnitv3  Stw  ,on?  of  the  neatest  men  of  anti- 
quit}.  His  talents  were  of  the  first  order;  and 
lie  might  have  shone  as  an  orator  if  he  had  de- 
™lfed  uimsCi  f,to  tilat  Profession,  as  Cicero  him- 
self acknowledges.  His  literary  powers  appear 
advar!ta&e  in  his  Commentaries,  written 
fulMLtrUSoTPrnf0h-11St0rM,al  dignity  and  fiath- 
Ke  of  Cicero.  6pistles  are  extant  amonS 

i ,.£A£S™:  oe-za'-re-m,  a celebrated  French 
bishop,  who,  m 472,  was  appointed  to  the  see  of 
Arles,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  labours  to 
restore  the  discipline  of  the  clergy,  his  efforts  to 
accomplish  which  led  to  his  being’ charged  with 

•arvChC;ry-i?thc.kinp’  and  clso  to  hTs  temjo 
• ary  banishment.  He  presided  over  scS 

hehl1C-itSnthe  m°-st  remarkable  of  which  was 
?eJd  a*  Orange,  in  529,  when  Pelagianism  was 
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» able  sculptor 
tome  with  hh  worts  m ?Uny  ch™hes  at 
o be  compared  to  fit ’ 7^dl<  occasioned  him 
■Mta,  Gemini,  p.at 

"“If  Ph,1'I’  loser! \inr-fe-o,  a Brae- 


dictine  .of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maui-,  who 
wrote,  in  conjunction  with  Grenier,  the  “ His- 
tory of ■Picardy;’’  and  an  essay  towards  a “His- 
2ry<toPMusic-”4t°;  but  his  principal  work  is 
the  Genealogical  Treasure,”  full  of  curious  re- 
searches. b.  at  Valenciennes,  1712;  d.  at  St 
Germain  des  Pres,  1777. 

Cagliari.  ( See  Veronese,  Paul.) 
Cagliostbo,  Jcal'-ye-os-tro,  a famous  impostor, 
whose  real  name  was  Joseph  Balsamo  • but  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Cagliostro,  besides  other 
aliases.  He  left  his  native  country  and  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  married  a young  woman  as 
full  of  deception  as  himself.  His  first  adven- 
ture was  the  cheating  a goldsmith  of  Palermo 
out  of  a considerable  sum,  under  the  pretence 
of  discovering  to  him  some  hidden  treasure. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Sicily. 
At  Messina  he  became  acquainted  with  a Greek’ 
named  Althotas,  who  pretended  to  a knowledge 
of  chemistry.  With  him  he  visited  the  Archi- 
p,e: lugo  and  Egypt,  and,  on  their  return,  touched 
at  Malta,  where  they  worked  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  grand  master,  Pinto.  Here  Althotas  died 
and  Balsamo,  going  to  Naples,  assumed  the 
title  of  Marquis  Pellegrini.  He  now  visited 
some  other  countries  of  Europe,  and,  in  France, 
called  himself  the  Count  deCagliostro ; but  being 
implicated  with  the  Cardinal  Rohan  in  the  affair 
ot  the  diamond  necklace  purchased  for  theQueen 
Marie  Antoinette,  he  was  sent  to  the  Bastille. 
In  England  he  met  with  greater  success,  pre- 
tending to  wonderful  skill  in  medicine,  and  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  occult  sciences.  At  last  he 
i etui  lied  to  Italy,  and  was  seized  at  Rome,  where 
he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
and  died  in  the  castle  of  St.  Leon,  near  Rome! 
179d.  b.  at  Palermo,  1743. — Balsamo’s  decep- 
tions  were  mostly  played  upon  the  opulent  and 
noble,  whose  credulity  he  excited  by  pretensions 
the  most  extravagant,  and,  in  several  cases,  the 
most  impious. 

k'tng’i,  Marquis,  Tcawn-yo  -la,  an  emi- 
nent Italian  architect,  who  was  intended  for  the 
profession  of  the  law,  but  whose  tastes  led  him 
to  devote  himself  to  quite  an  opposite  kind  of 
study.  In  .1812  he  was  engaged  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Milan  to  check  the  progressive  ruin  of 
the  sixteen  Corinthian  columns  which  form  the 
chief  remains  of  the  ancient  baths  of  Maxi- 
mian- , Previous  to  this,  however,  he  had  sig- 
nalized himself  by  several  designs.  In  1807 
the  first  stone  was  laid  of  the  Arco  della  Pace  a 
beautiful  and  lofty  bridge,  built  of  white  mar- 
ole,  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  the  viceroy.  Eu- 
gene Beauhamais,  with  the  Princess  Amelia  of 
Bavaria,  in  1800.  Political  changes  put  a stop 
tor  some  time,  to  the  progress  of  this  work  • 
but  it  was  finally  completed  by  Francis  I.  of 

rFfnU3'  ,W'th . the  exception  of  the  Arc  do 
1 Ltoile  at  Paris,  it  is  the  most  magnificent 
structure  of  the  kind  of  which  modern  times 
can  boast.  A great  many  other  works,  evincing 
a high  order  of  genius  and  taste,  were  executed 
by  Cagnola,  who  also  held  some  official  post  in 

1762“ n1 1833 ernmUIlt  at  Milan’  at  Milan» 
Antonio,  Tcawn-yo  -le,  a distinguished 
Italian  astronomer  and  philosopher,  was  born 
at  Zante  m 1743,  where  his  father  held  an  office 
under  the  repubhc  of  Verona.  Cagnoli  was  at 
first  attached  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  his 
0u,ltrf>  but  devoting  himself  to  astronomy,  he 
fife  ?bse1i'vatory.  in  the  house  where 
he  resided  in  Pans,  and  afterwards  at  Verona 
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"When  the  French  took  that  town  in  1797,  his 
observatory  was  seriously  damaged;  but  for 
this  he  was  indemnified  by  Napoleon,  and  set- 
tled in  Modena,  where  he  filled  the  chair  of 
mathematics  in  the  military  school,  n.  at  Ve- 
rona in  1816.  He  wrote  several  valuable  works, 
t he  most  important  of  which  is  a treatise  on 
“ Plain  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,”  which 
was  first  published  in  Paris  in  1786,  and  again 
in  1808.  lie  likewise  published “ Meteorologi- 
cal Observations,”  and  several  papers  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Italian  Society,  one  of 
which,  on  the  form  of  the  earth,  is  deserving  of 
attention. 

Cahusac,  Louis  de,  ka.-hoo'-nak,  a French 
writer,  who,  in  1736,  produced  his  tragedy  of 
“Pharamond,”  which  obtained  great  success, 
lie  was  made  secretary  to  the  count  de  Cler- 
mont. b.  at  Montauban,  1700;  d.  at  Paris, 
1759. 

Cail,  John  Francis,  kail,  a clever  French 
mechanician  and  engineer,  whose  factories  on 
the  Quai  de  Billy,  Paris,  and  at  Chaillot,  Va- 
lenciennes, Douai,  Brussels,  and  Amsterdam, 
have  acquired  a world-wide  celebrity  for  the 
excellence  of  the  motive  machinery  constructed 
in  them.  M.  Cail  is  the  manufacturer  of  all 
the  machines  used  in  the  various  Dutch  colo- 
nies for  the  purification  of  the  sugar  grown 
therein,  and  the  locomotive  engines  used  on 
many  of  the  French  and  Dutch  railways,  b. 
at  Douai  about  1804. 

Caille.  ( See  La  Caille,  Nicholas  Louis  de.) 

Caillbmont,  kail'-mont,  an  officer  who  came 
to  England  with  William  111.,  and  served  with 
distinction  in  Ireland  under  Schomberg.  He 
made  an  attack  on  Charlemont  fort,  then  con- 
sidered impregnable,  but  which  he  so  damaged 
that  it  was  surrendered  shortly  afterwards. 
Fell  in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  1690,  almost  at 
the  same  moment  as  the  duke  of  Schomberg. 

Caillet,  Guillaume,  kail'-lai,  nick-named 
“Jacques  Bonhomme,”  theleader  of  the  Jacque- 
rie, or  peasant  insurgents,  who,  in  1358,  mad- 
dened by  want  and  degradation,  rose  upon  the 
nobles  in  the  south  of  France,  whose  castles 
they  stormed,  and  committed  the  most  terrible 
excesses.  Troops  were  sent  against  them  from 
Bohemia  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  they  were 
finally  destroyed  by  Charles  the  Bad,  king  of 
Navarre,  who  took  prisoner  Caillet,  the  “King 
of  the  Jacquerie,”  as  he  was  called,  crowned  him 
with  a red-hot  iron  trivet,  and  then  beheaded 
him.  d.  1359. 

Cailliaud,  Frederick,  kail-le-o , a celebrated 
French  geologist,  who  spent  a considerable 
portion  of  his  time  in  travelling.  After  visiting 
Holland,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Sicily,  he 
passed  into  Egypt,  and,  under  the  auspices  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  explored  a portion  of  the  Nile. 
Travelling  from  Edfou  to  the  Red  Sea,  he  found 
on  Mount  Zabarah,  the  emerald-mines  which 
had  been  worked  in  the  reigns  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, and  was  enabled,  by  his  own  exertions,  to 
transmit  to  the  pasha  ten  pounds  weight  of  the 
precious  stones  which  he  found  in  the  vast  ex- 
cavations of  the  mountain.  He  visited  Thebes, 
and  returned  to  Paris  in  1819 ; but,  before  the 
close  of  the  same  year,  he  once  more  set  out 
for  Egypt,  to  prosecute  his  travels.  He  now 
visited  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Ammon, 
other  oases  in  the  desert,  and  subsequently  dis- 
covered Assour,  above  the  confluence  of  the 
Taccazze  with  the  Nile.  In  1822  he  returned 
to  Paris,  and  afterwards  took  up  his  residcuco 
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in  Nantes.  The  results  of  his  travels  and  dis- 
coveries have  been  given  to  the  world  in  various 
volumes,  b.  at  Nantes,  1787. 

C'AiitD,  James,  kaird,  an  able  writer  on  agri- 
culture, author  of  “ High  Farming,”  “ English 
Agriculture,”  &c.,  was  born  at  Stranraer,  in  the 
year  1816,  and  educated  in  Edinburgh.  Ho 
first  came  into  notice  by  his  writings  in  the 
“ Times  ” newspaper,  when  engaged  as  “ agri- 
cultural commissioner  " by  that  paper.  In  1857 
he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  borough  of  Dartmouth ; and  subsequently 
for  Stirling.  He  is  considered  a very  high 
authority  on  all  matters  connected  with  tho 
theory  and  practice  of  agriculture. 

Caibd,  Rev.  John,  M.A.,  an  eloquent  and 
extremely  popular  preacher  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  was  born  in  Greenock  in  1823,  his 
father  being  an  engineer  in  that  town.  He  was 
educated  in  Glasgow,  and  settled  as  minister  at 
Newton-on-Ayr,  in  1845 ; was  removed  to  Lady 
Yester’s  church,  Edinburgh,  the  same  year; 
from  thence  he  was  translated  to  the  parish  of 
Errol,  Perthshire,  in  1850;  and  is  now  one  of 
the  ministers  of  Glasgow.  In  1855  he  hap- 
pened to  preach  before  the  Queen  and  the  late 
Prince  Consort,  and  the  sermon  so  struck  these 
illustrious  persons,  that  her  Majesty  ordered  it 
to  be  printed,  which  was  done  under  the  title  of 
“Religion  in  Common  Life,”  and  produced  a 
very  great  impression.  Mr.  Caird  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  being  perhaps  the  most  eloquent 
preacher  in  the  kingdom. 

Cairns,  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  kairns,  a distin- 
guished minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Scotland,  was  born  of  humble  but  res- 
pectable parents,  and  owes  his  present  position 
entirely  to  his  talents  and  unwearied  industry. 
After  having  passed  the  usual  period  of  train- 
ing, he  was  ordained  minister  ,pf  the  Golden 
Square  congregation,  Berwick,  in  the  year  1315. 
Here  he  has  ever  since  remained,  notwith- 
standing that  tempting  offers  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made  to  him  by  other  congregations. 
He  some  years  since  received  the  degree  of  D.D., 
and  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments,  not  merely  of  his  own  denomination, 
but  of  the  ministerial  body  of  Scotland  generally. 
Dr.  Cairns  is  a voluminous  author,  the  most 
prominent  of  his  works  being,  “Translation  of 
Elijah,”  “German  Philosophy  and  Christian 
Ethics,”  “ Infallibility  of  the  Bible,”  several 
sermons,  “Lives  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Brown  of 
Edinburgh,  of  Dr.  Henderson  of  Galashiels,  of 
Dr.  George  Wilson,”  &c.  He  has  also  contri- 
buted valuable  papers  to  the  “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,"  “Macmillan’sMagazine,”  the  “Bri- 
tish Quarterly  Review,”  and  other  leading  peri- 
odicals. b.  in  the  parish  of  Ayton,  Berwickshire, 
August  23,  1818. 

Cairns,  the Rt.  Hon.  Hugh M’Calmont,  Lord, 
a lawyer  of  brilliant  talent  and  great  debating 

Sower,  was  born  at  Cultra,  in  the  county  of 
'own,  Ireland,  in  1819.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  after  keeping  his 
terms  at  the  MiddleTemple.was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1844.  lie  represented  Belfast  from  1852  to 
1866,  having  served  as  solicitor-general  under 
Lord  Derby  in  1858,  when  he  was  knighted.  On 
Lord  Derby’s  return  to  power  in  1866  he  became 
attorney-general,  and  in  1867  he  was  made 
lord-chancellor,  and  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Baron  Cairns  of  Garmoylc. 

Caius,  or  Kay,  John,  kai'-us,  a physician,  who 
was  educated  at  Gonville-hall,  Cambridge,  but 
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took  liis  degree  of  M.D.  at  Padua,  in  1541, 
where  he  was  Greek  lecturer  and  reader  in 
physic.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  ap- 
pointed physician  to  Edward  VI.,  and  continued 
to  serve  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
the  same  capacity,  n.  at  Norwich,  1510;  d.  at 
Cambridge,  1573.  He  left  his  estate  for  erect- 
ing Gonville-liall  into  a college,  now  called 
Gonviilo  and  Caius,  and  wrote  the  “History  of 
Cambridge,”  and  some  medical  works,  which  do 
honour  to  his  learning. 

t Calamy,  Edmund,  Jcal'-am-e,  a celebrated 
Nonconformist  divine,  was  a native  of  London 
where  he  was  born  in  1600.  Alter  studying  at 
Cambridge,  he  was  domestic  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  Ely  and  vicar  of  Swaffham  Prior 
Cambridgeshire.  Ho  afterwards  held  a lecture- 
ship at  bury  St.  Edmunds  for  ten  years.  On 
the  publication  of  bishop  Wren’s  articles  he 
declared  his  protest,  and  left  the  diocese  He 
subsequently  joined  the  Presbyterian  party, 
and  in  1639  was  chosen  pastor  of  a congrega- 
tion in  Aldermanbury,  London,  where  he  long 
enjoyed  great  popularity  as  a preacher.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Restoration,  bein<r 
one  of  the  deputation  which  went  to  Holland 
to  congratulate  Charles  II.,  and  was  appointed 
‘he,  ki"S,s  chaplain’s,  an  office  which  he 
Held  till  the  passing  of  the  act  of  uniformity 
compelled  him  to  resign.  He  died  in  1666. 
Calamy  was  reckoned  an  accomplished  tlieolo- 
gian,  and  published  several  sermons  and  con- 
troversial  papers,  besides  being  one  of  the  au- 
t!'° w of, a,n  answer  to  bishop  Hall’s  “Divine 
Light  of  Episcopacy.”  Several  of  his  sons  and 
grandsons  were  likewise  divines,  and,  with  the 

hfmP/n1Te°whiS®0nA,B1enjamin’  who  succeeded 
him  m St  Mary  s,  Aldermanbury,  were  all  at- 
tached to  the  Nonconformist  party. 

. Ca^anus,  ka-lai’-nus,  a celebrated  Indian  phi- 
1Y°P1lcr-  0l}e  tffie  sect  of  the  Gynmosoplnsts. 

?rd  f vIdf  eXan,?er  \n  his  Indian  expedition, 
l avi,n°  ^llen  ill  in  Ins  83rd  year,  ordered  a 
ile  to  be  raised,  upon  which  he  mounted 
locked  with  flowers  and  garlands,  in  the  pre- 
’™ce  the  whole  Macedonian  army.  An  offi- 

he  had  nothing  to  say  to 
Alexander,  iN0,  answered  ho,  “I  shall  meet 

!Za°VVn  ?Vec  months  in  Babylon.”  Alex- 
. died  Wllllln  the  time.  n.  about  406  b.c.  ; 

.fCTotilnif  ohD’  la>'la’  a Protestant  merchant 
'I  loulouse,  who  was  accused,  in  1761  of 

S hlS  ?,,dcSt  son-  Mark  Antony,  on  ac- 

°oman  rn  hArhaV]n^  sccretl^  embraced  the 
•Oman  Catholic  religion.  The  young  man  was 

fit  ofmmnj' ^eemy  disposition,  and  in 
t of  melancholy  had  hanged  himself  Ilis 
nfortunate  father  was  put  to  the  torture  to 

?c“mlp,"nou“'cd  VIST'S 

Cclio>  kawV-kan-ye'-ne  a learned 

mcaDJ  wn TZd  ,in  \he.  impSriaTaVmy  some 

id  other  honourab  e e^  m-  sc:veral  embassies 

ica.ne  professor  S’  hliTT!10118'  At  last  he 
id  wrn1/*  0 , belles-lettres  at  Ferrara 

S-,rHioaI“,y  on  “S 

e also  a?17l  „ , v Rrcat  erudition . 

asserted  the  motion  of  the  earth,  bc- 
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I fore  Copernicus  published  his  system,  n at 
Icrrara,  1479;  d.  1541. 

Calcar,  John  van,  kal'-kar,  an  eminent  nain- 
a disciple  of  Titian.  His  pictures  are  hardly 
to  be  chstingmshed  from  those  of  that  master’ 

Thf  BtCarVPl'USS^’ 1499 ; 13  • at  Naples,  1546. 
The  portraits  m Vasari’s  “Lives  of  Painters 
and  Sculptors  ” are  by  him. 

Calceolari  kawl'-se'-o-laiv-re,  a famous  Ita- 
han  apothecary  and  botanist,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  16  th  century,  was  a native 
ol  Verona,  and  wrote  some  works  on  his  favourite 
spence,  which  were  published  in  Venice  under 
the  title  of  “Iter  Bukli  Montis.”  ?he  beauti- 
ful flower  known  as  the  calceolaria  was  so 
named  in  honour  of  him. 

Caldara,  Antonio,  kal'-da-ra,  a musician, who 
after  acquiring  some  fame  as  a composer  in 
Italy,  went  to  Austria,  where  he  wrote  and 
biought  out  a vast  number  of  operas,  6S  at 
wbieh  were  set  to  poems  of  Zeno 
and  Metastasio.  On  the  failure  of  liis  “ Temis- 
r hAwasAcry  e'rea%  disgusted,  wrote  no 
mud6  nfrJhe  ®ta&e>. resigned  an  appointment  he 
keld  at  the  imperial  court,  and  hastened  to 

in  1763VhBei678 16d “ ^ “ative  city  of  Venice 

Caldehari,  Ottone,  kawl-dai-ra'-re,  a noble- 
man and  eminent  architect  of  Vicenza,  which  he 
has  enrmhed  with  many  handsome  edifices  in  tlm 
Ba  !adauj  style,  but  who  has  been  strangely 
neglected,  few  writers  giving  him  credit  for  the 
works  he  has  executed.  He  was  born  in  1730 
and  died  in  1803,-IHs  style  is  characterized  by 
by  smiphcity  and  elegance;  and  he  possessed  a 
tiue  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which 
Giaeco-Italnin  architecture  depends.  One  writer 
calls  him  the  ‘ immortal  Caldcrari,”  and  others 
have  characterized  him  as  the  “ Palladio  of  tlm 
Sf”  1 century;”  but  still  his  merits  have 
not  been  so  universally  acknowledged,  at  least 
m England,  as  they  deserve. 

Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Don  Pedro  kal'-dai 
rone,  a celebrated  Spanish  soldier,  priest  mid 
dramatic  writer,  who  wrote  his  first  piece  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  lie  was  a private  soldier  at 
wenty-five,  but  continued  to  write  dramas  with 
great  success.  Philip  1 V.  recognizing  his  great 
talents,  called  him  to  the  court,  bestowed  on 
Patronage,  and  provided  the  necessary 
funds  tor  the  representation  of  his  plays  Jlo 
subsequently  entered  the  church,  and  became 
canon  °t  loledo.  His  plays  were  printed  at 

ralC  wbnEGSi1'  PLObcr1t,’  kf'der>  a British  admi- 
ffj?  who  is  principally  known  from  his  inde- 
cisive  and  unfortunate  action  with  the  Franco- 

isten'eh  flre,tlrlUnder  Vil'cncuve-  off  Cape  Fin- 
' i.Ctalder  was  the  son  of  Sir  James 
Calder,  of  Mmster,  Morayshire,  N.B.,  and  was 

174-  ' H1  ai'  t'PlaiC?l  London> on  the  2nd  of  July 
ind  afWCnteiCd  thei?avy  at  the  aoc  of  fourteen, 
;A.di  a te  Passing  through  the  subordinate 

In  1796 'sir  “ade  P0St-caPtain  in  August,  1780. 
in  4796,  Sir  John  Jervis  appointed  Calder  to  the 

post  of  captain  of  the  fleet  then  under  his  com- 
mand, and  in  that  capacity  lie  was  present  in 
t 'c  famous  battle  of  St.  Vincent,  on  February 

elnd  o ’st  v Pr°r?d , Jervis  the  “tie  of 
,ai*  * k Vincent.  Calder  carried  home  thp 

despatches  and  was  knighted  by  Georg?  Ill 
March  3,  1797;  in  the  following  year  was  made 
a baronet,  and,  in  1799,  was  promoted 
rank  of  rear-admiral.  In  1S01  cSffi fo»  d 
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the  French  fleet  under  Ganthcaumc  to  the  West 
Indies,  but  did  not  succeed  in  overtaking  it. 
After  commanding  for  some  time  the  squadron 
blockading  the  Port  of  Ferrol,  he  was  ordered 
to  the  westward  of  Capo  Finisterro  to  inter- 
cept Villcncuvc’s  fleet  of  French  and  Spanish 
ships  on  its  return  from  the  West  Indies ; and, 
on  the  22nd  of  July,  1805,  the  enemy’s  ileet, 
consisting  of  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  a fifty- 
gun  ship,  and  seven  frigates,  was  descried  on 
the  lee  bow.  Calder’s  force  consisted  of  only 
fifteen  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates;  but  he 
had  the  weather  gage  (although  this  has  been 
denied),  and  the  difference  in  force  was  not  such 
as  would  have  influenced  the  majority  of  Bri- 
tish admirals  at  the  time.  An  engagement 
ensued,  under  a bad  system  of  tactics  on  Calder’s 
part,  which  lasted  till  9 p.m.,  and  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  only  two  of  the  enemy’s  ships.  Cal- 
der  declined  to  renew  the  action  next  day, 
though  lie  might  have  done  so,  thereby  allowing 
the  enemy  to  retire  unmolested,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  England  was  tried  by  court-martial, 
and  severely  reprimanded  for  want  of  judg- 
ment, though  he  was  acquitted  of  cowardice  or 
disaffection.  Great  dissatisfaction  was  felt  by 
the  public  at  Sir  Robert’s  conduct;  but  after 
a time  a reaction  set  in,  he  was  thought  not  to 
have  been  so  much  to  blame,  popular  feeling 
was  soothed  by  Nelson’s  great  victory  at  Trafal- 
gar, and  in  1810  Sir  Robert  Calder  was  again 
employed  as  port-admiral  at  Plymouth,  a com- 
mand which  he  retained  for  three  years,  d. 
1818,  at  the  ago  of  74. 

Caled,  or  Khaled,  kai'-led,  one  of  the  brav- 
est of  Mohammed’s  captains.  He  had  at  first 
taken  part  against  him,  and  had  contributed  to 
the  victory  of  Ohud,  where  the  prophet  had  been 
defeated.  In  030,  however  (the  8th  year  of 
the  Hegira),  he  embraced  the  new  religion,  and 
was  chiefly  instrumental,  in  the.  conquest  of 
Syria,  Mohammed  conferring  on  him  the  title  of 
the  Sword  of  God.  d.  642. 

Calentius,  Llisius,  kaw-len'-slie-iis,  an  Italian 
writer,  who  was  tutor  to  the  son  of  Ferdinand 
II.,  king  of  Naples,  n.  in  Apulia,  about  1450; 
d.  1503—  He  is  known  to  fame  by  his  poem  of 
“ The  Battle  between  the  Frogs  and  Mice,”  in 
imitation  of  Homer,  which  was  printed  in  1738, 
at  Rouen.  , , , . 

Caleeino,  or  da  Calebio,  Ambrose,  kaw  -lai- 
pt'-no,  a learned  Italian,  descended  from  a noble 
family.  He  embraced  the  monastic  habit  of 
the  Augustincs,  and  spent  all  his  life  in  the 
compilation  of  a dictionary  of  the  Lat  in,  Italian, 
and  other  languages.  The  first  edition  of  this 
appeared  in  1503,  and  became  very  famous; 
and,  after  passing  through  a great  number  of 
editions,  swelled,  in  1681,  to  two  volumes  folio, 
n.  at  Bergamo,  1435;  d.  blind  in  1511. 

Calhoun,  John  Caldwell,  kal'-hoon,  a distin- 
guished American  statesman,  who,  during  a 
period  of  forty  years,  rendered  faithful  services 
to  the  Union,  in  the  various  capacities  of  repre- 
sentative, secretary  of  war,  vice-president,  and 
senator,  n.  in  Abbeville  district,  South  Caro- 
lina, 1782;  d.  at  Washington,  1850.— The  works 
of  this  statesman  were  published  in  1853-4,  in 

6 vols.  8vo.  . , . , 

Calidasa,  kd-le-da'-sa,  a much-admired 
Indian  poet,.  Tradition  pronounces  him  one  of 
the  nine  qems  who  lived  in  the  court  oi  King 
Vicramad’itya.  He  wrote  several  poems,  which 
display  a remarkable  genius.  His  “ Sacun- 
tala  ” was  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones,  and 
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was  the  first  work  which  made  his  name  known 
to  Europeans.  It  is  doubtful  when  this  poet 
lived,  some  placing  him  a century  before  and 
others  a century  after  the  Christian  era. 

Caligula,  C.,  ka-lig'-u-la,  a Roman  emperor, 
who  received  this  surname  from  his  wearing  in 
the  camp  the  caliga,  a kind  of  buskin  in  use 
among  the  common  soldiers.  He  was  the  6on  of 
Germanicus,  by  Agrippina,  and  grandson  to 
Tiberius.  During  the  first  eight  months  of  his 
reign,  Rome  was  governed  with  mildness;  but 
he  soon  displayed  his  true  character,  and  be- 
came proud,  wanton,  and  cruel.  He  built  a 
temple  to  himself,  and  ordered  an  effigy  of  his 
head  to  be  placed  on  the  imagesof  the  gods,  while 
he  wished  to  imitate  the  thunders  and  powers  of 
Jupiter.  The  statues  of  all  great  men  were  re- 
moved, and  he  appeared  in  public  places  in  the 
most  indecent  manner,  encouraged,  roguery, 
himself  committed  the  worst  of  crimes,  and 
established  public  places  of  prostitution,  lie 
often  amused  himself  with  putting  innocent 
people  to  death,  and  attempted  to  famish  Rome 
by  a monopoly  of  corn.  He  was  pleased  with 
the  greatest  disasters  which  befell  his  subjects, 
and  often  wished  the  Romans  had  but  one  head, 
that  he  might  strike  it  off  at  a blow.  Wild 
beasts  were  constantly  fed  in  his  palace  with 
human  victims ; and,  as  if  to  insult  the  feelings 
and  the  dignity  of  fallen  Rome,  a favourite 
horse  was  made  high  priest  and  consul,  and 
kept  in  marble  apartments,  adorned  with  the 
most  valuable  trappings  and  pearls  which  the 
Roman  empire  could  furnish.  In  consequence 
of  his  numerous  acts  of  tyranny,  a conspiracy 
was  formed  against  him,  and  he  was  murdered, 
41  a.d.  b.  12  a.d. — It  has  been  said  that  Cali- 
gula wrote  a treatise  on  rhetoric ; but  his  esti- 
mate of  learning  maybe  rather  obtained  from  his 
attempts  to  destroy  the  writings  of  Homer  and 


Virg-il.  . . 

Calippus,  kd-lip'-pus,  a mathematician  of 
Cyzicus,  famous  for  having  corrected  the  cycle 
or  period  of  nineteen  years,  invented  by  Meton, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  correspondence 
in  point  of  time  between  the  revolutions  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  which  is  sometimes  called 
the  Calippic  period.  Lived  330  b.c. 

Calixtus  I.,  M-lix'-tus,  pope  and  saint,  suc- 
ceeded Zephyriuus  in  218,  and  suffered  martyr- 
dom in  222. 

Calixtus  II.  was  the  son  of  the  count  of 
Burgundy,  and  became  archbishop  of  t ienna 
in  1083,  and  pope  in  1119.  d.  1124. 

Calixtus  III.  was  a native  of  Xativa,  in 
Spain,  and  elected  pope  in  1455.  d.  1458.— His 
character  was  respectable  for  learning,  modera- 
tion, and  piety. 

Callcott,  Sir  Augustus  Wall,  R.A.,  kid -cot, 
an  eminent  landscape-painter,  and  brother  of 
the  illustrious  musical  composer.  In  1810  he 
was  elected  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and,  for  his  diploma  picture,  presented  a fine 
painting  called  “Moruing.”  He  subsequently 
produced  “Evening,”  “Italy,”  “The  Ferry, 
“Returning  from  Market,”  “ Waiting  for  the 
Passage-Boat,”  and  several  others,  which  are 
generally  known  from  their  having  been  en- 
graved. He  also  executed  several  marine  sub- 
lects  and,  in  1833,  exhibited  his  beautiful 
picture  called  “Harvest  in  the  Highlands’ 
which  was  engraved  by  Wilmore  for  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Art  Union  for  1856.  In  183/  he 
exhibited  “ Raffaele  and  the  Fornnrina,”  and, 
in  1840,  “ Milton  dictating  to  his  daughters, 
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This  was  a failure.  Indeed,  Callcott  was  not 
calculated  to  excel  in  figure-painting-,  of  which, 
perhaps,  he  himself  was  fully  aware,  as  he 
allowed  Sir  E.  Landseer  to  paint  the  figures  in 
his  “ Harvest  in  the  Highlands.”  In  landscape, 
however,  he  was  great;  and,  by  his  friends, 
has  been  called  the  English  Claude,  n.  at 
Kensington,  1779;  d.  in  the  same  place, 
1811.  He  was  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria  in 
1837. 

Callcott,  John  Wall,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished composers  in  the  British  school  of 
music.  In  1785,  when  only  nineteen  years  of 
age,  he  carried  off  three  out  of  the  four  gold 
medals  offered  as  prizes  by  the  Catch  Club. 
Among  his  compositions  in  this  competitorship 
was  his  fine  piece,  “ Oh,  sovereign  of  the  willing 
soul  1”  In  1790  he  became  musical  doctor  of 
Oxford;  and,  in  1805,  produced  his  “Musical 
Grammar.”  Subsequently,  his  mind  gave  way 
under  excess  of  study,  and  the  excitement  which 
musical  composition  often  creates;  not,  how- 
ever. until  he  had  produced  an  immense  number 
of  original  and  highly-esteemed  works,  b at 
Kensington,  1766;  d.  1821.— He  left  many  MS. 
volumes,  intended  as  materials  for  a compre- 
hensive musical  dictionary. 

Calliceatibas,  Jcal'-li-krat'-i-das,  a Spartan 
general,  who  succeeded  Lysandcr  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet.  He  took 
Methymna,  and  blockaded  Conon,  in  Mitylcne 
but  was  conquered  and  killed  the  same  vear  by 
the  Athenians,  at  Arginusai.  Lived  in  the  5th 
century  b.c.,  and  died  406  n.c. 

Calliwaohus,  Jcul-lim'-d-kns,  a Greek  poet 
a?d 'lls,tomn>  who  had  the  charge  of  the  library 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia.  He  was  tutor  of 
Apollonius,  the  author  of  the  “ Argonautica.” 
b.  at  Cyrene,  and  flourished  in  the  3rd  cen- 
tury b.c.,  dying  about  240  b.c. 

„„  BAmnarAGHus,  an  architect,  who  invented  the 
much  admired  in  the  Corinthian 
order  of  Grecian  architecture.  The  occasion  of 

ril  At  nfC0VC1^,1S  ?ai.d  t0  have  been  thus  : — A 

bein"  Placed  upon  the  tomb 
w^  Uhian  ady;  sPread  lts  leaves  over  the 
t^C,miS0,?raceful  a manner,  that  the  archi- 
tect adopted  it  as  a suitable  ornament  for  his 
pillars.  Lived  in  the  6th  century  b c 
Calltnicus,  kal-liti-i-Icits  an  ancient  arehi 
tect  who  invented  the  Greek  fire,  and  commu: 

IITPn™  8 tecret  V°  the  emPeror  Constantine 
i””eP0?°™  U8>  wbo  used  ^ to  burn  the  Sara- 

Eevpf— Thp^Z1CU?’  iU  G7,3\  . B’  at  Heliopolis, 
n if  knowledge  of  this  composition  was 

afterwards  lost;  but  a Frenchman,  in  Louis 

hiVl75fiC1h  n’  a&aiA  dlscovercd  it;  and  the  king 
Jn.  bought  the  secret,  in  order  to  burv  so 
frightful  a knowledge  in  oblivion.  y 

an  orator  of  Ephesus 
the  author  of  some  admirable  elegiac  poetry’ 
Flourished  about  the  7th  century  b c P 7* 

losConhLerSI^?N-ESi’  a Greek  phi- 

&u z sir 
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of  Septimus  Severus,  who  died  a.d.  211,  and  of 
his  son  Antoninus.  J 

m ^f^^iJacques,  Jcal'-lo,  a celebrated  draughts- 
man, painter,  and  engraver.  He  learnt  his  art 

ofhta?6’  )ThlthBr  he  Went  against  the  wishes 
of  his  family  who  were  noble.  He  acquired  a 
great  reputation,  and  his  engravings  arelflo-hlv 
SBed-AB-  at  Nancy,  1593"  D f £nc? 
1635.— After  the  taking  of  his  birthplace  bv 

t X L)  £ \G33‘ he  refused  to  commemorate 
the  event  with  his  graver.  Callot’s  works  show 
his  great  genius  m the  representation  of  popukr 
and  grotesque  subjects,  and  111  caricaturing  the 
vices  and  follies  of  mankind.  g ne 

Calmet,  Augustin,  Ml' -met  (Fr.  Jcal’-maft  a 
learned  and  laborious  French  Benedictine,  who 
viote  a Literary  Commentary  upon  all  the 
Books  of  the  Scripture,”  23  vols.  4to;  a “ His- 
tory of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,”  4 vols 
4to;  an  “Historica!,  Critical,  and  Chronologi-' 
Bible;”  a “Universal 
History,  15  vols.  4to ; and  other  learned  works 
B.^m  Lorraine,  1672;  n.  abbot  of  Senones,’ 

Calmo,  Andrea,  Jcawl’-mo,  a clever  but  somc- 
u hat  indecent  dramatist,  whose  plays— of  which 
he  wrote  five,  besides  other  pieces-had  a great 

townie  skiTn1]106’  r!!1Ch  thcy  owcd  very  much 
to  the  skilful  and  humorous  use  of  various 

dialects,  and  not  a little  to  the  loose  morals 
which  pervaded  them.  b.  1510;  d.  1571. 

I Calogeea,  Angelo,  kaivl'-o-jdir'-a,  a Benedic- 
tine monk  who  made  a catalogue  of  the  pro- 
I .C'CKidl,ngS  °f  aJ*  thc  learned  societies  of  Italy 
which  was  of  great  service  to  historical  and 
other^  writers.  He  also  translated  “Telema- 
chus ; was  a very  learned  man,  and  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  literati  of  the  time  is  very 
voluminous,  and  contains  much  useful  informal 
tion.  Lived  as  a kind  of  hermit  in  an  island 

sfS7imCe  a"dM1urano-  “the  convent  of 
St.  Michael,  b.  at  Padua,  1699;  d 1768 

Calomaede  Francisco Tadeo,  kal'-o-mar'-dai 
the  leading  Spanish  minister  for  ten  years 

,feudmandV1L-  ?tudied  for  the  law,  and 
hiougli  his  manage  with  the  daughter  of  Bel- 
tran, physician  to  Godoy,  the  favourite  of  Fer- 
dinand, he  was  immediately  brought  into  nrn 
rninunt  notice.  He  has  the  blara“- „,ostTf 
the  tyrannical  measures  which  passed  in  Spain 
between  1823  and  1833,  although,  no  doubt 
many  of  them  belong  to  Ferdinand,  whose  ma- 

n^hntiP+-SS+10ns-sti-mulated  bim  to  the  adoption 
S“th!U1S  Principles  in  their  sternest  form 
On  the  expected  death  of  Ferdinand  he  paid 
his  court  to  Don  Carlos;  but  liis  attenUons 
biC,1A  00rP1'CCip,itate>  and  be  was  forced  to  flee 
dlSgralc\  He  mada  his  escape  in 
the°dPntn  nDCe,’-but  returncd  to  Spain  on 

serviVpf  ln  tv  n k,lngV  He  thcn  offered  his 

sei  vmes  to  Don  Carlos,  but  they  were  rejected 

when  he  re  turned  to  France,  where  lie  Sed 
BheatTinet^nf\1Slife,PAndpaHy  at  Toalouse. 

ToutaS  L0WCt  Aras°”'  at 

Caloxxe,  Charles  Alexander  de  Ica'-lon  a 
French  statesman,  who,  in  1783,  became  comp- 
ti  oiler  general  of  the  finances,  and  found  not\i 
single  crown  in  the  treasury.  In  this  office  he 
continued  till  1787.  During  this  neriofl  vl! 
-a“taincdthe  public  credit  with  a punctuality 
till  then  unknown  111  the  payments  of  the  rovil 
treasury  though  ho  found  it  drained  to  U e 
lovyest  ebb.  lie  laboured  with  unwearied  assi 
duity  to  restore  the  equipoise  between' the 
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annual  income  and  expenditure,  and  to  provide 
a supply  for  the  emergencies  of  the  state,  with- 
out increasing  the  burthens  of  the  people.  For 
this  purpose  he  advised  the  king  to  revive  the 
ancient  usage  of  convening  national  assemblies 
of  the  “notables,”  to  whom  ho  proposed  the 
bold  project  of  suppressing  the  pecuniary  pri- 
vileges and  exemptions  of  the  nobility,  clergy, 
and  magistracy.  This  measure  alarmed  those 
powerful  bodies,  and  M.  de  Calonne  found  it 
necessary  to  retire  to  England,  where  he  wrote 
two  elegant  defences  of  himself, — his  “ Rcquete 
au  Roi,”  and  “ Response  a l’Ecrit  de  M.  Necker.” 
He  subsequently  returned  to  Paris,  but  did  not 
long  survive  that  event,  n.  at  Douay,  1734;  d. 
at  Paris,  1802. — Besides  the  above,  lie  wrote 
several  other  works;  among  which  was  his 
essay  entitled  “ Do  l’Etat  de  la  France  present 
ct  a venir,”  1790, 8vo,  in  which  he  predicted  the 
disasters  which  afterwards  befell  his  unhappy 
country. 

Calpurnia,  kal-pur'-we-a,  a daughter  of  L. 
Piso,  and  the  last  wife  of  Julius  Casar.  The 
night  previous  to  her  husband’s  murder,  she 
dreamed  that  the  roof  of  her  house  had  fallen, 
and  that  he  had  been  stabbed  in  her  arms.  On 
that  account  she  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  de- 
tain him  at  home.  Lived  in  the  first  century 
b.c.— It  is  to  Calpurnia  that  Shakspeare  makes 
Caesar  say,  when  she  would  dissuade  him  from 
going  to  the  Capitol, — 

“ Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths ; 

The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once." 

Calvaht,  Denis,  kal'-var,  a Flemish  painter, 
who  opened  a school  for  artists  at  Bologna, 
where  he  had  amongst  his  pupils  Guido,  Al- 
bauo,  and  Domenichino.  b.  at  Antwerp,  1555; 
d.  at  Bologna,  1619. 

Calvert,  Sir  George,  the  first  Lord  Baltimore, 
kal'-vert. , the  se  cretary  of  Robert  Cecil,  minister 
of  James  I.,  and,  in  1619,  secretary  of  state.  He 
became  a Roman  Catholic  in  1624,  and  soon  after 
was  created  Baron  Baltimore  on  resigning  otfice. 
He  visited  America  in  1628,  and  on  his  return 
obtained  a grant  of  land,  and  founded  the  colony 
of  Maryland  shortly  before  his  death  in  1632. 
n.  about  1582. 

Calvi,  Fortunato,  kawV-ve,  a native  of  Padua, 
where  he  was  born  in  1818,  was  educated  at  the 
military  college  of  Gratz,  and  then  entered  the 
Austrian  army,  in  which  he  was  an  othcer  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1848.  Being 
imbued  with  republican  opinions,  he  at  once 
resigned,  went  to  Venice,  engaged  in  the  service 
of  that  republic  as  a colonel,  and  took  an  active 
share  in  the  siege.  On  the  fall  of  Venice,  he 
escaped.  In  1853,  he  undertook  to  head  a re- 
volt organized  by  Mazzini  in  Cadore,  but  was 
betrayed  by  a Tyrolese  guide,  carried  a prisoner 
to  Mantua,  where  he  was  tried  before  a tribunal 
whose  legality  was  questionable,  condemned  to 
be  hanged,  and,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1855,  suffered 
witu  calmness  and  dignity.  On  being  told  that 
he  might  have  a pardon  if  he  would  throw  him- 
self on  the  emperor’s  clemency,  he  answered — 
“No;  my  love  of  life  is  not  so  intense  as  my 
hatred  of  the  Austrians : do  your  worst.” 

Calvin,  John,  kal'-vin,  an  eminent  reformer, 
the  founder  of  the  religious  sect  called  Cal- 
vinists, was  educated  at  Paris,  under  Corderius, 
with  a view  to  the  church.  Two  benefices  were 
procured  for  him,  but  he  had  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
changed  his  opinions  with  respect  to  the  eccle- 
siastical state,  lie  was  now  induced  to  study 
210 
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the  law,  in  which  he  made  considerable  pro- 
gress ; but  his  open  avowal  of  the  Protestant 
faith  rendered  his  stay  in  France  dangerous, 
and  he  retired  to  Bale,  where  he  published,  in 
1535,  his  “Institutes  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion,” to  which  he  prefixed  an  elegant  dedica- 
tion to  Francis  I.  This  work  rendered  his  name 
famous,  and  was  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages. In  the  following  year  he  settled  at 
Geneva,  ns  minister  and  professor  of  divinity, 
having  Farcl  for  his  colleague.  Both  he  and 
Fared,  however,  were  in  a short  time  compelled 
to  leave  Geneva,  for  refusing  to  administer 
the  sacrament  indiscriminately  to  the  people. 
Calvin  now  went  to  Strasburg,  where  lie  offi- 
ciated in  a French  church  of  his  own  establish- 
ment, and  was  also  chosen  professor  of  divinity. 
The  divines  of  this  town  appointed  him  their 
deputy  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  In  the  meantime, 
the  citizens  of  Geneva  requested  his  return  to 
their  city,  and  after  repealed  solicitations,  he,  in 
1541,  complied,  and  resided  there,  actively  en- 
gaged both  as  a writer  and  a preacher,  until  his 
death,  b.  atNoyon,  Picardy,  1509;  d.  1564. — 
The  moral  disposition  of  Calvin  was  estimable, 
and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  creed 
he  professed  and  promulgated,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  greatness  of  his  character.  Of 
his  unparalleled  industry,  Dr.  Hoyle  says, — “ It 
may  be  the  truest  object  of  admiration,  how  one 
lean,  worn,  spent,  and  wearied  body  could  hold 
out.  He  read,  every  week  of  the  year  through, 
three  divinity  lectures ; every  other  week,  over 
and  above,  he  preached  every  day ; so  that  (a3 
Erasmus  said  of  Chrysostom),  ‘1  know  not  whe- 
ther more  to  admire  his  constancy,  or  theirs 
that  heard  him.’  Some  have  reckoned  his  yearly 
lectures  to  be  186,  and  his  yearly  sermons  286. 
Every  Thursday  he  sat  in  the  presbytery ; every 
Friday,  when  the  ministers  met  to  consult  upon 
difficult  texts,  he  made  as  good  as  a lecture. 
Besides  all  this,  there  was  scarce  a day  that 
exercised  him  not  in  answering,  either  by  word 
of  mouth  or  writing,  the  doubts  and  questions 
of  different  churches  and  pastors,  yea,  some- 
times more  at  once,  so  that  he  might  say  with 
Paul,  ‘ the  care  of  all  churches  lieth  upon  me.’ 
Scarcely  a year  wherein,  over  and  above  all  these 
former  employments,  some  great  volume  in 
folio,  or  other,  came  not  forth.”  His  works 
were  published  in  9 vols.  fol., atAmsterdam, 1671. 

Calvisius,  Setlius,  kul-vis'-e-us,  a learned 
chronologer,  whose  principal  work  is  the  “ Opus 
Chronologicum,”  the  last  edition  of  which  was 
that  of  Frankfort,  in  1685.  Sealigcr  speaks 
highly  of  it.  b.  in  Thuringia,  1556 ; d.  1615. 

Cambaceres,  Jean  Jacques,  kam-bas'-a-rai, 
came  prominently  into  notice  during  the  first 
great  revolution  in  France.  He  commenced 
life  as  a lawyer,  and  by  his  talents  succeeded  in 
attracting  the  notice  of  the  Convention,  who 
employed  him  in  various  official  situations.  In 
the  discussion  on  the  conduct  of  Louis  XVI.  ho 
declared  the  monarch  guilty,  but  disputed  the 
authority  of  the  Convention  to  judge  him;  he, 
therefore,  voted  only  for  his  provisionary  arrest, 
and  his  death  in  case  of  a hostile  invasion.  The 
management  of  foreign  affairs  was  for  some 
time  committed  to  his  hands,  and  when  Na- 
poleon was  made  First  Consul,  Cambaceres  was 
chosen  Second.  When  Bonaparte  rose  to  the 
throne,  Cambacdres  became  a great  favourite, 
and  had  several  honours  conferred  upon  him. 
Subsequently  he  was  created  duke  of  Parma, 
and  appointed  to  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber 
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of  Peers.  Devotedly  attached  to  Napoleon,  he 
adhered  to  him  throughout  his  reign.  On  his 
final  fall,  lie  was  banished  from  France,  but  was 
afterwards  permitted  to  return  to  Paris,  b.  at 
Montpellier,  1753;  b.  at  Paris,  1824. 

Cambert,  Robert,  kam'-bair,  a French  musi- 
cian, who  was  the  first  to  exhibit  operas  in 
France ; but  being  rivalled  by  Lulli,  he  went, 
in  1672,  to  England,  where  he  became  master 
of  the  king’s  band.  b.  1623 : n.  1677. 

Cam  nr  a. so,  Luca,  kawm'-be-a'-so,  sometimes 
called  Luchctto  of  Genoa,  a distinguished  Italian 
painter  in  lreseo  and  oil.  After  becoming  emi- 
nent in  Genoa,  he  went  to  Spain,  where  he  was 
commissioned  by  Philip  II.  to  paint  for  the  Es- 
‘■urial ; accordingly,  he  executed  several  works, 
among  which  is  an  immense  fresco  of  Paradise, 
crowded  with  figures,  on  the  ceiling  of  the  choir 
ot  the  church  ot  San  Lorenzo.  This,  however, 
is  considered  both  stiff  and  formal  in  its  execu- 
tion He  also  painted  in  oil.  for  the Escurial, 
.loan  the  baptist  preaching  in  the  Wilder- 
ness,” which  is  esteemed  as  the  best  of  his 
Spanish  works.  The  best  of  his  Genoese  works 
are  ‘ The  Martyrdom  of  St.  George,"  in  the 
church  of  San  Giorgio ; and  “ The  Rape  of  the 
Sabines,  ’ at  Tcrralba,  near  Genoa,  b.  near 
Genoa,  1527 ; d.  at  the  Escurial,  Spain,  1585. 

Cambis-Vellebon-,  Joseph  Louis  Dominic, 
Marquis  de,  kam-be-vel’-le-rciicnq,  a learned 
drench  nobleman,  who  diligently  collected  a 
horary,  which  was  among  the  largest  and  most 
select  in  his  country.  He  published— 1.  A Cata- 
iogue  Raisonnd  of  the  MSS.  in  his  cabinet, 

3 vo!s.  8vo,  a curious  work;  2.  “Memoires 
bistoriques  de  la  Vie  de  Roger  de  Saint-Lary  de 
Lel.egarde,  ’ 1767,  12mo;  and  gathered  mate- 
rials for  a history  of  his  native  province,  b at 

Avignon,  1706;  d.  1772. 

Cambini,  Giovanni  Giuseppe,  Icawm-be -ne,  a 
musical  composer,  was  born  at  Leghorn,  in 
1/4G:  a,Jd  early  showed  a deep  attachment  to 
music,  bis  favourite  instrument  being  the  vio- 
lin, on  which,  however,  he  was  not  very  great 
as  a performer,  but  his  extensive  knowledge  of 
music  made  him  a valuable  assistant  in°con- 
certed  pieces.  He  wrote  a vast  number  of 
pieces  tor  instrumental  performance,  besides 
a great  many  operas,  ballets,  &c.  A singular 
incident  occurred  to  him  when  young,  which 
being  somewhat  similar  to  that  introduced  by  I 
L\ron  in  Don  Juan,”  may,  perhaps,  have  sug- 
gested  the  story  of  the  kidnapping  and  sale 

tr°U1pe  which  the  poet  narrates. 
Cambini  had  formed  an  attachment  with  avoun^ 
ad>  of  Leghorn,  but  who,  like  himself,  was  re” 
siding  in  Naples,  and  they  were  on  their  way 
home  to  bo  married,  when  captured  by  a corsair 
cai  nod  to  Barbary,  and  sold  as  slaves.  Cambini 
was  purchased  by  a Venetian  merchant,  who  gave 
him  lus  liberty,  but  what  became  of  the  lady 

hnowiiCambriC’  bUt  °f  whose  history  nothing  is 

DukcM  ofIDtEwC;°r-^  Frcdcrick  Charles, 

Vicnjri'L  ’.vf  ™,'^^’  first  C0U8in  t0  Queen 
i 5 - entered  me  army,  ana  in  loa7  was  a 
ron-ilv,  °f 1 * ai1  try,  and  successively  commanded  a 
* °f  dra^oons  and  the  Scots  Fusiliers  In 
annv  and^iu 1 PiPs°rI?tfd  insPector-gcneral  of'the 
w:*v,  a 180,1  became  lieutenant-general 
VUth  the™and  of  a division,  with  which  he 
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proceeded  to  the  Crimea.  He  fought  at  the 
battles  of  Alma  and  Inkermann,  and  in  185f 
returned  to  England.  On  the  death  of  Lord 
Jlaidingc,  in  1856,  he  became  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  forces.  In  1857  he  was 
presented  by  the  citizens  of  London  with  a 
sword  of  honour,  accompanied  with  the  freedom 
ot  the  city.  b.  at  Hanover,  1819. 

Cambyses,  kam-bi-sees,  king  of  Persia,  was 
the  son  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  whom  he  succeeded 
,H»°  .C0n(iucred  the  Egyptians,  killed 
then  god  Apis,  and  plundered  their  temples. 
Cambyses  afterwards  sent  an  army  of  50  000 
men  to  destroy  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  • 
bu^uey  were  lost  in  the  deserts  of  Libya.  In 
his  Ethiopian  war  he  was  not  more  successful 
a horrible  famine  reducing  his  soldiers  to  live 
on  one  another.  He  died  of  a small  wound  he 
had  given  himself  with  his  sword  as  he  mounted 
on  horseback,  521  b.c. — All  historians  represent 
tins  monarch  as  a furious  tyrant;  he  caused  his 
brother  Smerdis  to  be  killed,  and  also  his  sister 
Meroe  and  her  husband. 

Camden-,  William,  kdm  -den,  a learned  anti- 
quary,  who,  in  1586,  published,  in  elegant  Latin, 
-r,  ,*ie.  History  ot  the  Ancient  Inhabitants  of 
Britain ; their  Origin,  Manners,  and  Laws."  A 
tlnrd  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1590,  at 
which  time  the  author  had  a prebend  in  Salis- 
bury Clat  he  oral,  but  without  being  in  orders, 
in  1593  he  became  head  master  of  Westminster 
ochool,  and,  next  year,  published  an  enlarged 
edition  of  his  “ Britannia.”  In  1597  he  printed 
his  Greek  Grammar  for  the  use  of  Westminster 
school,  and,  the  same  year,  was  made  Clarcn- 
cieux  king-at-arms.  Three  years  later  his  “ Ca- 
Aiug'uf,  of  tlie  Monuments  in  Westminster 
Abbey  appeared,  and  also  a new  impression  of 
llIS,  .Lntanma”  In  1603  he  published  at  Frauk- 
tort  A Collection  of  our  Ancient  Historians  " 
m Latin ; and,  in  the  following  year,  his  “ Re- 
mains  concerning  Britain,”  in  4to.  In  1615  he 
printed  his  “ Annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth."  b.  in 
London,  1551 ; D.at  Chiselhurst,  in  Kent  1623 
his  remains  being  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey  -He  founded  a history  professorship  at 
Oxford  and  bequeathed  all  his  books  and  papers 
to  Sir  Robert  Cotton. 

L A ',r  1CI; N ’ a ld e s Pratt,  earl  of,  was  a younger 

Sl?.'‘ 01  Sir  John  Pratt,  chief  justice  of  (he  court 
of  King  s Bench  in  the  reign  of  George  I He 
was  trained  to  the  law,  and,  in  17a8,  was  called 
to  the  bar.  _ For  several  years  he  had  little  suc- 
cess; but,  in  1752,  he  was  engaged  as  junior 
counsel  in  defence  of  Owen,  a bookseller,  who 
had  been  prosecuted  by  the  attorney-general  for 
publishing  a libel  upon  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  his  case  he  greatly  contributed  to  the  success 
ot  lus  chent  in  gaming  a favourable  verdict. 
t ro™  1_lat  tlme  Ms  fortune  and  fame  were  fixed 
in  1757  he  was  made  attorney-general,  and' 
almost  immediately,  was  returned  member  of 
parliament  forDownton,  a borough, now  disfran- 
chised, in  Wiltshire.  In  1761  he  was  raised  to 
the  bench  as  lord  chief  justice;  and,  in  1765 
was  created  a peer,  w th  the  title  of  Baron 
Camden,  of  Camden  Pla  :e,  in  the  county  of 
Kent.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  Rockingham 
administration,  in  1760,  he  became  lord  chan- 
cellor. It  was  as  a judge  in  the  court  of  Chan- 
cei),  however,  that  he  earned  the  praise  of  his 
countrymen  Only  one  of  his  decisions  was 
reversed,  and  that  reversal,  Lord  Eldon  said 
was  probably  wrong,  b.  1714;  d.  1794.  ’ 

Camerarius,  Joachim,  kdm'-e-rair'-e-us  a 
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learned  German  writer,  who  embraced  the  doc- 
trines of  t he  Reformation,  and  formed  a friend- 
ship with  IVI elunctlion,  whose  life  he  wrote# 
On  the  establishment  of  a college  at  Nurem- 
berg, ho  was  mado  professor  of  belles-lettres, 
and  afterwards  removed  to  Leipsic  to  superin- 
tend the  university  of  that  city,  lie  aided  Mc- 
lancthon  in  drawing  up  the  famous  “ Confession 
ot  Augsburg,”  wrote  some  good  books,  and 
translated  a great  number  of  the  Greek  authors, 
n.  at  Bamberg,  1500;  d.  at  Leipsic,  1574.— His 
son  Joachim  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  medi- 
cine and  botany,  on  which  last  subject  he  wrote 
some  pieces,  n.  1534;  d.  at  Nuremberg,  1598. 

Cameron,  Rev.  Richard,  Icam'-er-on,  the 
founder  ot  a sect  known  in  the  religious  his- 
tory of  Scotland  as  the  Cameramans,  was  one 
of  the  boldest  opponents  of  the  measures  of 
Charles  II.,  and,  with  twenty  others,  in  1080, 
entered  armed  into  the  town  of  Sanquhar,  Dum- 
friesshire, and  at  the  market  cross  renounced 
his  allegiance,  and  pronounced  Charles  a tyrant 
and  a traitor  to  the  civil  and  religious  prin- 
ciples of  the  people.  His  party  kept  in  arms 
for  a month  in  the  hill  districts  of  Ayrshire  and 
Nithsdalc;  but  in  a skirmish  with  the  king’s 
troops  they  were  defeated  at  Airdsmoss,  where 
Cameron  was  slain.  Fell  July  20,  16S0. — A 
monument  marks  the  spot  where  this  event  oc- 
curred. 

Cameron,  Sir  Evan,  chief  of  the  Scottish 
clan  of  that  name,  and  lord  of  Lochiel,  was  re- 
markable for  his  personal  prowess  and  high 
sense  of  honour  and  integrity.  He  took  part 
with  the  Stuarts  against  the  government  of 
William  III.,  and  joined  the  famous  Graham  of 
Claverhouse,  under  whom  he  fought  at  Killie- 
crankie,  where  Graham  was  killed,  and  to 
Cameron’s  judicious  counsels  and  calmness  the 
completeness  of  the  victory  on  that  occasion 
was  mainly  due.  He  afterwards  submitted  to 
the  government,  and  died  in  retirement  in  1719. 
He  is  styled  by  Macaulay  the  “Ulysses  of  the 
Highlands.”— His  grandson,  Donald,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  chieftainship  of  the  elan,  was 
regarded  as  the  beau-ideal  of  a Highland  chief, 
and  was  called  the  “gentle  Lochiel,”  by  which 
title  he  is  still  affectionately  remembered  in  the 
Highlands.  On  the  landing  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward,  in  1745,  Lochiel  was  the  first  to  join 
his  standard,  and  he  took  a leading  part  in  the 
rebellion  till  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  after 
the  fatal  battle  of  Culloden,  where  he  was 
severely  wounded.  He  captured  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  without  losing  a single  life;  and  his 
clan  mainly  contributed  to  the  gaining  of  the 
battle  of  Prestonpans.  After  the  defeat  at  Cul- 
loden he  escaped  along  with  the  prince  to 
France,  where  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a regiment  in  the  French  service,  and 
where  he  died  in  1748. — His  brother,  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Cameron,  who  had  also  escaped  to  France, 
returned  in  1753,  when  he  was  captured,  tried, 
and  executed,  being  the  last  who  suffered  for 
the  unhappy  affair  of  1745-46. 

Cameron',  John,  a learned  biblical  scholar, 
was  a native  of  Scotland,  having  been  born  in 
Glasgow  in  15S0,  but  who  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  France.  He  was  an  admirable 
Greek  scholar,  being  able  to  speak  that  lan- 
guage as  fluently  as  the  learned  men  of  his 
time  could  Latin.  In  1622  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  Glasgow  university,  but  did  not 
long  retain  the  office,  having  retired  to  France 
the  following  year.  He  became  professor  of 
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divinity  at  Montauban  in  1624,  but  having  made 
enemies  by  opposing  the  civil  war,  he  was 
assaulted  and  desperately  wounded,  by  an  un- 
known assassin,  and  after  fingering  for  some  time, 
died  of  the  injuries  he  had  received  in  1625.  He 
wrote  “Theological  Lectures,"  which,  with  a 
memoir  of  the  author,  were  published  in  1626. 
He  was  a man  of  a restless  and  obstinate  dis- 
position, very  pugnacious,  and  more  showy  and 
disputatious  than  solid  in  his  attainments. 

Cameron',  Charles  Duncan,  an  officer  of  the 
British  my,  who  was  appointed  consul  for 
Abyssinia  in  1860.  He  was  put  in  irons  by  Theo- 
dore, the  emperor  of  that  country,  in  1862,  and 
kept  a close  prisoner  until  he  was  released  bv  the 
expeditionary  force  under  Sir  Robert,  now  Lord 
Napier,  in  1863.  His  great  sufferings  having, 
rendered  him  a cripple  for  life,  he  was  awarded  a 
pension  of  £350  per  annum,  n.  1827. 

Camii.lus,  Marcus  Furius,  ka-mll-lus,  an 
illustrious  Roman,  who  obtained  four  triumphs, 
and  was  five  times  dictator.  This  great  man, 
whose  virtues  were  equal  to  his  talents,  was 
prosecuted  on  a charge  of  peculation,  on  which 
he  went  into  voluntary  banishment.  While  he 
was  absent,  Brennus,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
Gauls,  took  Rome,  and  besieged  the  senate  in 
the  Capitol.  Camillus,  forgetting  his  wrongs, 
flew  to  the  relief  of  his  country,  defeated  the 
barbarian,  and  was  created  dictator,  d.  of  the 
plague,  365  n.c. 

Camoens,  Lewis,  Icam'-o-ens,  the  most  cele- 
brated poet  of  Portugal,  who  entered  the  army, 
and  served  with  great  reputation  in  Africa 
against  the  Moors.  Soon  after  his  return  to 
Portugal,  he  engaged  in  an  expedition  to  the 
East  Indies,  where  he  wrote  a great  part  of  his 
famous  poem  entitled  the  “Lusiad.”  On  his 
passage  home  he  suffered  shipwreck,  but  pre- 
served the  MS.  of  his  poem,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1569.  n.  at  Lisbon,  1525 ; n.  1579. — 
The  people  at  Macao  are  still  proud  of  showing 
a cave  where  Camoens  amused  himself  in  writ- 
ing his  “ Lusiad."  It  has  been  translated  into 
English  both  by  Sir  Richard  Fanshaw  and  Mr. 
Mickle. 

Cam  on,  General,  Ica'-moo,  a military  com- 
mander, who,  at  the  head  of  the  voltigeurs  of 
the  French  Guard,  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  cf  Magenta,  against  the  Austrians,  June 
4,  1859.  b.  1792. 

Campan,  Madam,  Tcam'-pong,  in  her  fifteenth 
year  was  appointed  reader  to  the  daughters  of 
Louis  XV.  of  France,  and  in  1770  married,  and 
became  first  1 dy  of  the  bedchamber  to  Marie 
Antoinette,  the  dauphiness.  With  this  princess 
she  remained  till  the  Revolution  parted  them, 
when  she  opened  a boarding-seliool  at  St.  Ger- 
maine-en-Laye.  She  subsequently  became 
superintendent  of  the  establishment  at  Eeouen, 
founded  by  Napoleon  I.  for  the  daughters  and 
sisters  of  the  officers  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
This  establishmeut  was,  after  the  Restoration, 
suppressed,  when  she  retired  to  Mantes,  where 
she  passed  the  remainder  of  her  days,  enjoying 
a reputation  for  many  virtues  and  accomplish- 
ments. n.  1752;  n.atMantcs,  1822.— She  wrote 
“ Memoirs  of  the  Private  Life  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette,” and  “ Historical  Anecdotes  of  the  Reigns 
of  Louis  XV.  and  XVI.” 

Campanella,  Thomas,  Team -paic-nail'-la,  an 
Italian  philosopher,  and  a monk  of  the  Domini- 
can order.  His  sagacity  enabled  him  to  discover 
the  falsity  of  the  "scholastic”  system,  when  he 
formed  one  of  his  own,  which  attracted  atten- 
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lion,  and  procured  him  many  enemies.  In 
1599  he  was  seized  at  Naples,  and  committed 
to  prison  on  suspicion  of  being  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  against  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
then  masters  of  his  country.  He  was  impri- 
soned 27  years,  and  was  several  times  tortured 
five  times  brought  to  trial,  and  finally  sent  to 
Home  at  the  request  of  the  pope.  In  1634  he 
went  from  Italy  to  France,  where  Cardinal 
Richelieu  allowed  him  a pension,  n.  at  Stilo 
Calabria,  156S ; d.  at  Paris,  1639.  His  principal 
works  are  “Prodromus  Philosophise  Instau- 
randiE,”  “Exordium  Metaphysics  Nova?  ” "De 
Sensu  Rerum  et  Magi  a,”  and  “ De  Monarchia 
Hispanica  Discursus.’’ 

Campano,  John  Antonio,  kam-paw'-no  a 
learned  Italian,  who  was  original]}'  a shepherd- 
boy.  In  this  capacity  he  attracted  the  notice  of  a 
priest,  who  took  him  home,  and  gave  him  a liberal 
education.  Acquiring  considerable  knowledge 
ot  the  Greek  language,  he  subsequently  became 
professor  of  rhetoric  at  Perugia.  Pius  II.  made 
a bishop,  and  sent  him  to  the  congress  at 

c ,wn‘ , yixtus  lv-  appointed  him  governor 
of  Citta  da  Castello;  but  Campano,  havin°- 
resisted  an  arbitrary  act  of  his  against  the  in- 
haoitants,  incurred  the  pope’s  displeasure ; on 
which  he  withdrew  to  his  bishopric  of  Terrano 
where  he  died.  b.  in  Campania,  1429 ; r>. 
p|' 7‘ Ho  wrote  the  history  of  Fortebracci 
Lraceio,  a famous  commander;  several  moral 
and  political  treatises,  letters,  orations,  and 
Latin  poems;  all  of  which  were  published 
together  in  1/07  and  1734,  at  Leipsic. 

Campanus,  John,  kam-pai'-nus,  of  Novara 
sometimes  called  Novarese  Campano,  an  Italian 
mathematician,  the  first  translator  of  Euclid- 
lrom  the  Arabic,  flourished  about  the  13th  cen- 
tury; some  authorities  say  before  this.  Al- 
though his  works,  which  consisted  of  writings 
on  astronomy  and  geometry  principally,  are 
long  exploded,  yet  he  deserves  praise,  as  one  of 

2aloCuSs  v T?imen  Wi°>  thou"h  fcw>  laboured 
zealous]}  at  the  exact  sciences,  and  did  their 

best  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  them. 

ampbell,  John,  Lord,  kam'-bel,  was  the 
second  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Campbell 
minister  of  Cupar,  Fifeshire.  He  received  his 

in  mSw  at  thte  u"ivcrsity  of  St.  Andrew’s,  and 
n lsOO  was  entered  a student  at  Lincoln’s  Inn 

hi  is°7  p n 1806  he 'vas  ealled  to  the  bar,  mid 
li  IS  7 became  a bencher.  In  1830  he  wnq 

SCtedmember  of  Parliament  for  Stafford  and 
was,  aPP°ulted  solicitor-general  In 
183i?hewas  attoiney-erenenl  nmiin  iQii  1 * 

lord  ch'inr.niw  on  ^7  ana m 1841  became 
mru  umneefior  of  Ireland,  when  he  was  raised 
to /he  peerage  as  Baron  Campbell.  The  same 
year  .ie  resigned  the  Irish  chancellorship  and  in 
1846  became  chancellor  of  the  duchv  of  rVn 
caster  In  1850  he  attained  the  posTtfon  due  to 
Ins  industry,  and  became  lord  chief  Us  to  of 

S6SP„ £ with  ‘ s 

chancellor0  Jalmerst»",  ahminSaSTtr'!] 

represented  frst  S i'  Parlia™nt  he 
wlm  hf  h 0,1 an  inhrcn>ous  Scotch  writer 

m&XiSgJ?-  brou-e“  10  winSS? 
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w-««?igned  &r  th0  !aw>  but  renounced  that 
pi  ofession  on  the  expiration  of  his  clerkship 
and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  His  first 
[puformance  was  the  "Military  History  of 
l:r°^nG  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ’’ 
wn2  o’ ioh?’  Published  in  1736.  This  work 
was  well  received,  and  occasioned  the  author  to 
be  employed  in  writing  the  “Universal  History ” 
IJJ,  ‘he  cosmogony  is  known  to  be  his. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  this  work,  he  pub- 
“ Cm  several  books,  the  principal  of  which 
was  the  Lives  of  the  Admirals,"  4 vols  8vo- 
a performance  of  great  merit.  In  1743  lie  pub- 
lished a curious  tract,  entitled  “Ilermipmts 
redivivus ; or,  the  Sage’s  Triumph  over  Old  A c 
and  the  Grave.’’  The  year  following  appeared 
his  improved  edition  of  Harris’s  collection  of 
Voyages  and  Iravels,  2 vols.  folio.  He  next, 
engaged  in  that  great  undertaking  the  “Eio- 
graphia  Bntannica,”  which  began  to  be  pub- 
lished in  numbers  in  1745,  and  urns  completed 
in  seven  volumes  folio.  In  1750  ho  published 
his  “Present  State  of  Europe/’  wlB%t 

of  rinS  SIX  e<3e10ns’  an1d. in  1754>  the  university 
ot  Glasgow  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL  D 
lie  wrote  a vindication  of  the  peace  in  1763  for 
which  he  was  appointed  king’s  agent  for  the 
province  of  Georgia.  His  greatest  work,  in  the 
composition  of  which  he  spent  many  years  is 
his  “ Political  Survey  of  Britain,”  which  am 
peared  in  2 vols.  4to,  1774,  and  abounds  in 
speculative  projects  and  political  schemes  He 
wrote,  besides,  a great  number  of  pamphlets 
vnlt^f)m0USi  hooks,  and  contributed  to  a 
30^1775  of  compilations,  b.  at  Edinburgh,  1708 ; 

Campbell,  Rev.  George,  an  eminent  Scotch 
divine,  w'ho  in  1759  was  appointed  principal  of 
Manschal  College,  Aberdeen.  In  1763  he  an- 
swered Hume’s  “Essay  on  Miracles;”  and  subse- 
quently had.  the  degree  of  D.D.  conferred  on 
him  by  King  s College,  Aberdeen.  In  1771  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  divinity,  and  in  1776 
published  his  “ Philosophy  of  Rhetoric/’  which 

^hh  except^  of  Whateley’s,  is,  perhaps’ 

the  ablest  work  on  the  subject.  Campbell  un- 
of0lieaf: yi,0s+s,esse(i  frfghlyphilosophicalmind, 

ot  great  depth,  acuteness,  and  critical  power 

Hn  JVr°ie  °thcr  works  of  a theological 

kind.  n.  at  Aberdeen,  1719;  d.  1796.-s"ome 
years  previous  to  his  death  ho  had  resigned  his 
professorship,  when  King  George  III.  granted 

him  a pension  of  £300  a year.  b 

nC<^iriPBEI/L’  Thomas,  one  of  the  most  chaste 
of  modern  poets,  was  the  youngest  of  a family 
consisting  of  ten  sons  and  daughters.  After 
passmg  through  the  university  of  Glasgow  in 
which  he  excelled  as  a Greek  scholar,  he  went 

“ pfeasm-P^of  ^rV'V7?9’  he  published  his 
I Icasmes  of  Hope,  which  Byron,  who  ought 

to  beajudge,  pronounced  to  be  “oneof  the  most 
beautilul  didactic  poems  in  the  language/’  it 
however,  has  some  of  the  faults  of  a juvenile 

teCe;Si,1fandin?  the  sP^er*d°ur  of 
its  diction  and  the  fervour  with  which  it  is 

throughout  imbued.  The  profits  arising  from 
his  performance  enabloci  him  to  visit  the  con- 
tinent. During  this  tour  he  had  a view  from 
a distance  o the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  which 
he  afterwards  celebrated  in  his  epic  poem  of 
that  name  On  his  return  to  Edinburgh  lie 
continued  to  write,  but  in  1803  removed  to 
London,  where  he  began  to  pursue  literature  as 
a piolession.  In  1806  lie  received  from  the 
Fox  ministry  a pension  of  £200  a year°whi?h 
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he  enjoyed  for  life.  In  1800  ho  published  his 
“Gertrude  of  Wyoming,”  which  Lord  Jeffrey 
pronounced  “a  polished  and  pathetic  poem  in 
the  old  style  of  English  pathos  and  poetry.” 

It  is  unquestionably  superior  to  the  “Pleasures 
of  Hope”  in  purity  of  diction,  and,  in  every 
other  quality,  its  equal.  In  1820  he  became 
the  editor  of  the  “New  Monthly  Magazine,” 
which  post  he  held  till  1830.  In  1824  appeared 
his  “ Theodoric,”  a poem  of  great  sweetness, 
though  deficient  in  power.  In  1831  he  estab- 
lished the  “ Metropolitan  Magazine,”  which  he 
managed  only  a short  time.  In  1342  he  pub- 
lished his  “ Pilgrim  of  Glencoe,”  which  did  not 
raise  his  poetical  character  above  the  point  it 
already  had  attained.  During  his  intervals  of 
repose  from  severer  duties,  he  occasionally  pro- 
duced smaller  effusions,  which,  from  their 
strength  and  beauty,  have  long  kept  possession 
of  the  popular  mind.  His  lyrics  are,  perhaps, 
the  noblest  bursts  of  poetical  feeling,  fervour, 
and  enthusiasm,  that  have  ever  flashed  from 
any  poet.  n.  at  Glasgow,  1777 ; d.  at  Boulogne, 
1814— Campbell  also  wrote  several  prose  bio- 
graphies and  other  works.  He  was  elected  twice 
to  the  lord  rectorship  of  Glasgow  University, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  forming  the  London 
University,  now  University  College,  which  he 
indeed  claimed  the  merit  of  originating.  His 
body  rests  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where,  near 
the  centre  of  the  Poets’  Corner,  there  is  a 
marble  statue  of  him  by  Marshall. 

Campbell,  Rev.  John,  a Scotch  clergyman, 
who  took  an  active  part  in  almost  every  Chris- 
tian work.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  pastor  of 
the  Independent  church  at  Kingsland,  and 
greatly  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  In  1812  he  made  a 
voyage  to  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
stations  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and 
returned  in  1814.  He  revisited  that  country  in 
1818-21.  Of  these  voyages  he  published  ac 
counts,  and  founded  the  “ Youth’s  Magazine,” 
of  which  he  acted  as  editor  for  eighteen  years. 
He  also  published  numerous  works  of  a reli- 
gious tendency.  b.  at  Edinburgh,  1766;  d 
1840. 

Campbell,  Sir  Alexander,  a lieutenant-gene- 
ral in  the  British  army,  who  aided  in  the 
defence  of  Gibraltar,  and  assisted  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  enemy’s  floating  batteries 
After  serving  abroad  nearly  twenty  years,  prin- 
cipally in  the  East,  where  he  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Seringapatam,  and  all  the  grand  con- 
flicts from  1793  to  1808,  he  returned  in  the  latter 
year  to  England.  Shortly  afterwards  he  went 
to  the  Peninsula,  where,  in  1809,  at  the  battle 
of  Talavera,  he  commanded  the  right  wing,  and 
was  dangerously  wounded.  Recovering  from 
this,  he  again  joined  the  army,  and  fought  at 
Busaco  and  other  places.  The  last  appointment 
he  received  was  commandcr-in-chiei  ot  Madras, 
n.  in  Perthshire,  1759;  d.  at  Fort  St.  George, 
1824. 

Campbell,  Lords  of  Argyle.  (See  Aegyle, 

L Campbell,  Sir  Colin,  Baron  Clj-de,  of  Luck- 
now, G.C.B.,  and  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the 
Star  of  India,  &c.,  was  born  in  Glasgow  and 
entered  the  army  in  1808.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction  in  the  Peninsular  war,  under  Sir  John 
Moore  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  led  the 
storming  party  at  the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian,  for 
which  he  received  the  silver  modal;  was  m the 


1815 : in  1842  he  commanded  the  98th  regi- 
ment at  tho  attack  on  Chusan  in  China,  for  hi3 
conduct  on  which  occasion  he  was  mentioned 
with  commendation  in  the  despatches ; in  the 
campaign  in  the  Punjaub,  in  1848-49,  he  acted  as 
brigadier-general,  and  defeated  the  Sikhs  at 
Itamnuggur,  on  the  22nd  of  November,  1848, 
and  on  other  occasions  did  good  service  during 
the  same  war,  especially  at  Chillianwallah  and 
Goojerat,  in  the  former  of  which  battles  he  was 
wounded.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 
Russia  in  1854,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mandof  the  H iglilanders,  which,  with  the  Guards’ 
brigade,  made  up  the  first  division  of  the  army, 
and  was  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Cambridge. 
In  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  Sir  Colin  and  his 
Highlanders  acted  a conspicuous  part,  and  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  success  of  the  day ; 
and  when  the  English  and  French  armies  took 
up  their  position  before  Sebastopol,  to  Sir  Colin 
and  the  93rd  Highlanders,  and  some  other 
troops,  was  assigned  the  task  of  guarding  tho 
approaches  to  the  harbour  of  Balaklava, 
through  which  the  British  obtained  their  sup- 
plies. The  Russians  made  an  attempt  to  force 
this  position  on  the  25th  of  October,  in  great 
force,  and  having  seized  some  redoubts  garri- 
soned by  Turkish  troops,  whom  they  easily 
drove  in,  advanced  upon  the  position  held  by 
the  93rd  Highlanders.  A strong  body  of  ca- 
valry was  ordered  by  the  Russians  to  charge; 
Sir  Colin  drew  up  the  Highlanders  in  line,  in- 
stead of  in  squares,  as  is  usual  when  infantry  are 
to  repulse  a cavalry  charge,  and  two  deadly  volleys 
were  poured  into  the  Russian  horse,  which  re- 
coiled, scattered  and  defeated.  The  daring 
manoeuvre  which  opposed  the  “ thin  red  line  ” 
to  the  charge  of  cavalry,  and  the  result  which 
justified  it,  were  the  theme  of  conversation  by 
the  entire  western  armies  for  some  time  after- 
wards. Sir  Colin  was  not  again  called  into 
active  conflict  with  the  enemy  during  the  war, 
for,  though  after  the  unsuccessful  attack  on  the 
Redan,  on  the  8th  of  Sept.  1855,  Sir  Colin  was 
told  that  he  must  take  it  with  liis  Highlanders 
before  morning,  and  had  made  all  his  arrange- 
ments for  the  assault;  ere  morning  came  the 
Russians  had  evacuated  it,  and  retired  into  the 
town  of  Sebastopol,  from  which  they  were 
shortly  afterwards  dislodged.  On  his  return  to 
England,  Sir  Colin  was  appointed  inspector- 
general  of  infantry ; and  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  rebellion  in  India,  in  1857,  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  troops  in  that  country. 
He  immediately  proceeded  to  his  post,  and  took 
such  wise  and  able  measures  as  speedily  led  to 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  the  capture 
of  Lucknow,  the  last  and  most  important 
stronghold  of  the  rebels,  having  been  accom- 
plished by  the  army  under  Sir  Colin’s  im- 
mediate command.  In  this  gallant  enterprise 
many  officers  won  immortal  fame,  and  the  army 
generally  displayed  the  most  undaunted  bravery. 
Sir  Colin  remained  in  India  for  some  time  after 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  assisting  Lord 
Canning  in  the  settlement  of  the  country.  For 
his  services  in  India  on  this  occasion,  he  was 
thanked  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  was 
raised  to  the  House  of  Peers  by  the  title  or 
Baron  Clyde,  and  has  the  high  distinction  of 
being  considered  not  only  the  most  popular,  but 
also  the  most  able  and  experienced  general  in 
the  British  army.  d.  1863. 

Campbell,  Sir  Archibald,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  a 


expedition  to  the  Urited  States  in  1814  and  British  officer,  who  served  with  distinction 
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throughout  the  wars  in  Mysore  and  with 
Tippoo  Sultan,  from  1788  to  1801,  when  ho  re- 
turned to  England,  and  in  1803  went  to  Portu- 
^ and  did  good  service  under  both  Moore  and 
Wellington,  having  been  present  at  most  of  the 
great  battles  and  sieges  in  the  Peninsula,  till 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.  After  this  he  com- 
manded a division  of  the  Portuguese  army  for  a 
year  or  two.  In  1820  he  went  to  India,  and 
was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  Bri- 
tish troops  in  the  Burmese  war,  and  captured 
Rangoon  on  the  10th  of  May,  1823,  in  twenty 
minutes  after  the  landing  of  the  troops.  A num- 
ber  of  severe  engagements  followed,  in  all  of 
which  the  Burmese  were  defeated,  and  peace 
was  dictated  by  the  British.  For  these  services 
bir  Archibald  received  the  thanks  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  a pension  of  £1000  a year.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  1829,  and  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1831.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  to 

“'lthG  foices  111  Bombay>  hut  ill  health 
shortly  afterwards  compelled  him  to  resign  d 
m Edmburgh  in  1843,-Sir  John  Campbell,  the 
son  of  the  above  was  also  an  officer  in  the 
Brihsh  army,  and  fell  at  Sebastopol,  in  the  first 
attack  on  the  Redan,  June  18,  1855.  He  held 
the  rank  of  general,  was  a brave  and  gallant 

!?the\my™rS1"y  “°d  de‘orvedl)r  ostcemcd 

Campbell  Sir  Neil,  an  officer  in  the  British 
affcc[  serving  with  distinction  in  the 
^^--d  in  the  Peninsula,  was,  in  1813 
a™vhend  asBn^sh  commissioner  to  the  Russian 

Paris’  in  1814  tfnt  AapaiClt>  a?comPanied  it  to 
Jtrans,  m 1814.  In  April  of  that  year  he  was 

appointed  to  attend  Napoleon  to  Elba,  and  it 

TmLdunng  hls,  temP°rary  absence  that  the 
emperor  escaped  on  the  26th  of  February,  1815. 
Sir  Reil  \\  as  appointed  to  prosecute  Park’s  dis- 

nndeiinS]sVA  nCa’  t0Wai\ds  the  close  of  1815; 
nil  * 81G’  ? named  governor  of  Sierra 

Leone,  to  the  noxious  climate  of  which  he  fell  a 
victim  on  the  14th  of  August,  1827.  b.  about 

“dv fill  t!  ™ 

he  was  nominated  bishop  of  Salisbury  t„ 

Vi  II.  and  Katharine  of  AmgJn  broue-lriv^ 
once  more  to  England  • w i°  Drou£ht  him 
cessful  in  his  mSn  Aw  i®  Was  so  unsuc- 
blame  of  all  nart  ps  R at  he  burred  the 
and  the  pope  sent  IL  ™called  in  1529, 
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WniK  E!’g  a,\u1,  France>  and  Germany,  where 
At  S r®  id  the  aC(ma!ntance  of  men  of  letters. 
At  Beilin  lie  met  with  a flattering  reception 
from  Frederick  the  Great.  To  the  study  rJ 
medicine  he  united  that  of  many  other  sriences* 
and  cultivated  a taste  for  the  fine  arts  He 
designed,  painted,  and  modelled  with  exact- 
ness and  elegance ; but  he  excelled  in  the 
study  of  philosophy  and  natural  history  His 

£S[kBt°?*these  subiects  were  published  in  a 
collected  form  at  Paris  in  3 vols  with  • 

1803,  under  the  title,  “ Ouvres  qui  ont  poirObiet 
1 Histoire  Naturelle.  la.  . 


l’Histoire  NlturelTe, 

iparee.”  He  pointed  out  the  dTffertn  'e 
nal  angle  m man  and  „ ... 


man,'  and  th^frieml  ' ’ t?,.116  Was  a learned 

eminent  scholars  Fl?8mus  and  other 

collection  printed  at  n^°f-  ULetter9  are  in  a 
brother,  called  ThomaP  i^  m 1550-~He  had  a 
He  published  several  works  nVa«,also  a bisbop. 
and  died  in  1504.  1 ° k 0n  tIle  canon  law, 

Physician  ’and^  niftumilsT ’ ar?,  crm!ne,nt  German 
Bocrhaavc  ivrno,,i  i lfd’.  wb®  studied  under 

ptliorSftmraT^r?vr„k'  «""«•*.  25 

lost  his  parents  at  t n university.  Having 
221  i at  thc  aS°  of  twenty-six,  he 


tomie  compare.  ^ r-u^uuuune ait 
of  the  facial  angle  in  man  and  beast,  b at 
Leyden,  1722 ; d.  1789.  c 

Camphutsen,  Dirk Mmp-hoo'-sen,  an  eminent 
painptar’  whose  landscapes  and  moonlight-pieces 
a,Ci  extremely  beauts.  at  Gorcum,  ^86; 

MPI’  kawm'-iie,  a distinguished  family  of 
all^,Painf5S’  who  flourished  in  Cremona  in 
the  16th  century.  Their  names  were-Giulio 
the  master  of  the  others,  Antonio,  Vincenzio’ 
and  Bernardino.  Antonio  was  an  architect  as’ 
well  as  a painter;  and  the  whole  family  were 
distinguished  for  eminent  talent  in  conception 
and  care  in  execution.  They  exercised  a lar-m 
influence  on  the  character  of  art  in  their  day 
the  period  during  which  they  laboured  em- 
bracing little  short  of  a hundred  years 
Gambian-  Edmund,  kam'-pe-an,  an  ingenious 
and  learned  writer  in  defence  of  the  Papac'- 
was  born  in  London,  in  1540.  He  was  educated 

atf  °;\  °rd’  Fent  abroad>  and  being  admitted 
into  the  order  of  Jesuits,  he  taught  philosophy 

Praguene'VHBf0Undedf  C07lle|?C  of  the  order  at 
iiague.  He  came  to  England  in  1580  and 

of  WakfttriaCted  hy  his  writings  the  attention 
of  Walsmgham,  was  apprehended  in  Berkshire 
and  brought  to  the  Tower  of  London  S 

“ Edward0 r-  ,US-  hat’  beanng  the  inscription 
pmdva5d  CamP|.an,  a most  pernicious  Jesuit” 
Charged  with  being  concerned  in  a plot  against 

fir  B-\°fQueenElizaboth-  be  was  condemned 

£ a,rld  hanged  at  Tyburn,  Uc- 

cemoer  1,1581.  He  was  author  of  a history 
?L^r?Iand>  which  country  he  had  visited  in 
ifG8!.be®ldes  other  books,  which  have  obtained 
for  him  the  reputation  of  an  able  writer  but  a 
caus°e?S  and  determined  vindicator  of  the  papal 

Campisteott,  Jean  Galbert  de,  kam-zees’- 
tiaivng,  a French  poet,  who  at  an  "rn-iv 

Fnm,  Wwt  to  Paris>  and  there’ was  fortunate 
e lough,  to  acquire  the  friendship  and  receivp 

Ff  the  ie^Cr  ot/talian  mercenaries,  at  the  end 

minivlr  °Fponen.fc*  Chai-les  the  Bold  of  Bur 

taSttto  8S,illSt  taf01'0  ’llic  “™ics  « 
n cattle.  The  consequence  was  that  the  n, 

S“tos  »“»  derate”;  S Ctato 
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himself  slain.  The  body  was  found  next  day 
stripped,  it  is  believed  by  Campo-Basso  and  his 
followers. 

Camus,  Francois  Joseph  de,  lcai'-moos,  an  emi- 
nent and  ingenious  French  mechanician,  was 
bom  of  a noble  family  in  Loraine,  in  1672,  and 
was  admitted  a member  of  the  Academy  of 
Science  in  1710.  He  made  many  curious  inven- 
tions in  connexion  with  clocks,  astronomical  in- 
struments, &c.  He  came  to  Kngland  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  advantage  from  his  inven- 
tions— a pursuit  in  which  he  had  previously 
failed  in  Holland — but  was  still  unfortunate,  and 
died  in  great  poverty,  in  1732.  His  most  im- 
portant work  is  a “ Treatise  on  Moving  Forces 
for  the  Practice  of  Arts  and  Trades,  with  a de- 
scription of  twenty-three  new  and  useful  Ma- 
chines,” which  was  published  in  Paris  in  1722. 

Canal,  or  Canaletto  (incorrectly  Canaletti), 
Antonio, Icawn-al-ait'-to,  a famous  Italian  artist, 
was  born  in  1697,  at  Venice,  where  his  father 
was  a scene  painter  at  the  theatre.  He  assisted 
his  father  for  some  years,  then  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  made  many  sketches  of  that  city 
and  its  environs;  his  principal  works, however, 
relate  to  his  native  town,  of  which  he  painted  a 
vast  number  of  views.  He  spent  about  two 
years  in  England,  and  made  a drawing  of  the 
interior  of  King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge, 
which  is  distinguished  by  all  his  peculiar  excel- 
lences in  perspective  and  accuracy  of  detail. 
His  works  are  very  numerous,  and  may  be 
found  in  almost  every  gallery  in  Europe, 
though  it  is  probable  that  many  pieces  attri- 
buted to  him  are  spurious,  the  productions  of 
his  pupils  and  imitators.  He  was  remarkable 
for  the  accuracy  of  his  details  in  drawing  and 
for  the  harmony  of  his  colours;  and  to  obtain 
the  former  result  he  is  said  to  have  made  use  of 
the  camera  obscura.  d.  1768. 

Candlish,  Robert  Smith,  D.D.,  kdn'-dlish, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  ministers  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  was  educated  for  the 
ministry  of  the  established  Church,  and 
Held  the  parochial  charge  of  St.  George’s 
Church,  Edinburgh.  At  the  disruption  of  the 
Establishment  in  1843,  Dr.  Candlish  took  a 
leading  part,  and  assisted,  with  other  eminent 
clergymen,  to  form  the  Free  Church.  He  after- 
wards became  the  pastor  of  Free  St.  George’s, 
in  the  Lothian-road,  Edinburgh.  He  published 
numerous  pamphlets  and  sermons,  besides  an 
“ Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,”  “ Exami- 
nation of  Mr.  Maurice’s  Theological  Essays,” 
and  other  works.  In  1861  he  was  made  modera- 
tor of  the  Free  Church  Assembly,  n.  1807. 

Canga  Aeguelles,  Jos &,kan'-ga  ar-gau-yais, 
a Spanish  author  and  statesman.  In  1823  he 
became  an  exile  in  England,  where  he  produced 
a “ Dictionary  of  Finance,”  and  “ Observations 
on  the  History  of  the  Peninsular  War.”  These 
are  his  most  important  works,  although  he  is 
the  writer  of  several  others.  After  passing 
seven  years  in  London,  he  suddenly  became  an 
apologist  for  the  measures  of  Ferdinand,  and 
was  permitted  to  return  to  his  country.  He 
subsequently  became  a member  of  the  Cortes 
for  the  third  time.  b.  in  the  Asturias,  1770; 

D.  1843.  , 

Cange,  Charles  du  Fresno  du.  [See  Du- 

cange.)  . ... 

Cangiago,  or  Cambisi,  Ludovico,  kan-je- 
aw -go,  a Genoese  painter,  who  executed  some  ad- 
mirable works  in  Italy  and  Spain,  b,  1527; 
n.  1585. 
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Canning,  the  Right  Honourable  George, 
kun'-ning,  was,  on  the  paternal  side,  of  Irish  ex- 
traction. His  father  came  to  London,  entered 
himself  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar.  Meeting  with  little  practice,  he  aban- 
doned the  law  for  literature,  but  being  unable 
to  maintain  himself  in  this  new  vocation,  be- 
came a wine-merchant,  in  which  capacity  he 
failed,  and  died  of  a broken  heart.  His  mother 
became  an  actress,  and  married  an  actor.  He 
also  dying,  she  was  now  married  to  a Mr.  Ilunn, 
a linen-draper  of  Exeter,  and  lived  long  enough 
to  see  her  son  attain  the  eminence  to  which  his 
distinguished  abilities  entitled  him.  George 
was  educated  first  at  Ilyde  Abbey  School,  Win- 
chester, then  at  Eton,  and  then  at  Oxford,  where 
he  was  recognized  as  a high-class  man.  He 
then  entered  Lincoln’s  Inn,  to  follow  the  law  as 
a profession,  but  being  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  he  abandoned  the 
bar,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  study  of 
politics.  This  was  in  1793.  In  1796  he  was 
appointed  under  secretary  of  state,  and  in  1800 
received  a fortune  of  £100,000  by  his  marriage 
with  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  General  Scott.  In 
1804  he  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  navy ; 
and  in  1807,  a year  after  the  death  of  Pitt,  he 
was  appointed,  for  the  second  time,  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs.  In  1809  he  fought  a 
duel  with  Lord  Castlcreagh;  and  in  1812  be- 
came member  for  Liverpool,  which  again  elected 
him  in  1814, 1818,  and  1820.  In  1816  he  became 
president  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  in  1822 
was  named  governor-general  of  India,  and  was 
about  to  embark  for  that  country,  when  Lord 
Castlereagli,  then  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
committed  suicide.  This  circumstance  led  to 
Mr.  Canning’s  relinquishing  his  appointment, 
and  again  accepting  that  of  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs.  In  1827  he  became  premier, 
the  great  object  of  a long  and  arduous  poli- 
tical life.  The  last  time  he  spoke  in  parliament, 
was  on  the  29th  of  June,  1827.  b.  in  London, 
1770;  d.  at  the  villa  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire, 
Chiswick,  1827. — Mr.  Canning  had  great  orato- 
rical ability',  with  considerable  poetical  power, 
and  much  brilliancy  of  wit.  He  was.  a firm 
supporter  of  the  cause  of  Catholic  emancipation, 
and  the  main  promoter  of  the  independence  of 
Greece. 

Canning,  Charles  John,  Earl,  was  the  second 
son  of  the  Right  Honourable  George  Canning, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  1837,  became 
Viscount  Canning.  In  1841  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  under 
Sir  Robert  Peel  became  commissioner  of  woods 
and  forests,  and  afterwards  postmaster-general. 
In  1856  he  succeeded  Lord  Dalhousie  as  govc- 
nor-general  of  India,  which  appointment  he 
held  throughout  the  whole  of  the  mutiny  of  the 
sepoys  of  1857,  1S58,  and  part  of  1859.  For  liis 
conduct  during  this  trying  period  he  was,  in 
1859,  created  an  earl.  b.  1812.— He  returned 
to  England  in  1862,  being  succeeded  in  India 
by  Lord  Elgin,  and  died  a few  days  after  his 
arrival,  on  J une  17tli,  1862. 

Cano,  Alonzo,  ka'-no,  is  called  the  Michael 
Angelo  of  Spain,  from  the  greatness  of  his  talents 
in  painting,  statuary,  and  architecture.  He 
studied  architecture  under  his  father,  sculpture 
under  Pacheco  of  Seville,  and  painting  under 
Juan  del  Castillo.  His  two  colossal  statues  of 
St.  Peter  and  St,  Paul  were  considered  very  fine, 
and  many  foreign  artists  came  to  copy  them, 
lie  was  soon  taken  notice  of  by  Philip  IV.,  and 
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created  first  royal  architect,  king’s  painter,  and 
instructor  to  the  prince  Don  Balthazar  Carlos. 
He  adorned  the  palaces  and  churches  with  ele- 
gant pieces,  both  in  sculpture  and  painting; 
but  a singular  misfortune  occurred  while  he  was 
in  the  full  career  of  glory.  Coming  home  one 
evening,  he  found  his  house  robbed,  his  wife  mur- 
dered, and  Ills  Italian  man-servant  fled.  Not- 
withstanding the  strong  presumption  against 
this  man,  the  magistrates  fastened  their  suspi- 
cion on  Cano,  who  was  known  to  be  of  a jealous 
temper.  Fearful  of  the  consequences  he  fled ; 
but  afterwards  returned  to  Madrid,  where  he 
was  racked  to  extort  confession.  He  endured 
(he  torture  without  uttering  a word  to  criminate 
himself,  when  the  king  caused  him  to  be  de- 
livered, and  took  him  again  into  favour.  After 
this  he  entered  the  church  as  an  asylum  from 
further  prosecution,  but  still  continued  his  pro- 
fessional pursuits.  In  his  last  moments,  when 
the  priest  held  up  to  him  a crucifix  wretchedly 
executed,  he  told  him  to  take  it  away,  for 
it  was  so  badly  done  that  he  could  not  bear  the 
sight  of  it.  b.  at  Granada,  1600;  d.  1676. 

Cano,  John  Sebastian  del,  the  first  seaman 
who  sailed  round  the  globe.  He  accompanied 
Magellan  to  the  East  Indies,  and,  after  the  death 
of  that  famous  navigator,  sailed  to  tha  isles  of 
■ Sunda,  and  doubled,  after  many  attempts,  the 
Capeof  Good  Hope.  He  returned  to  Spainin  1522, 
after  a voyage  of  more  than  three  years,  b.  in 
B.scay;  d.  1526. — There  was  also  a Diego  Cano, 
or  Cam,  a Portuguese  navigator,  who,  in  1434, 
discovered  the  kingdom  of  Congo. 

Canonica,  Luigi  della,  leaxo' -non-e-lca,  an 
Italian  architect,  the  contemporary  of  Cagnola, 
executed  many  important  public  and  private 
works  in  Milan,  among  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  amphitheatre,  a vast  structure  of  800 
by  400  feet;  the  interior  of  the  Orsini  palace- 
the  Casa  Canonica,  and  the  Ed  and  Carcano 
theatres.  He  also  built  theatres  at  Brescia  and 
Mantua,  and  designed  one  for  Parma,  which 
was  erected  from  his  plans  after  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1S34.  He  left  a considerable  for- 
tune,  and  made  several  munificent  bequests  for 
tae  promotion  of  general  and  artistic  education 
e.  1/62. 

Canova,  Antonio,  Icaw-no'-va,  the  eminent 
Italian  sculptor,  who,  at  fourteen  years  of 
age,  was  received  into  the  studio  of  Bernardi 

iorreth  at  Venice,  and  subsequently  into  that 

eirari‘  ? IS  fir,st  imaginative  group  was 
Orpheus  and  Eu17d.ce;  ” his  next,  “ Dicdalus 
and  Icarus,  which  immediately  brought  him 
Of  T^enUy  intV10ticA  Thr°ih  the  interest 
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to  exhibit  this  Work  among  the  leading  artists 
“f.thejr  Judgment  was  so  satisfac- 
tory  that  it  stimulated  lnm  to  liie-her  efforts  in 
his  beautiful  art.  He  returned  to  Venice  for  a 
short  time,  but  afterwards  went  back  to  Rome 
w ith  a pension  of  300  ducats,  settled  by  his  own 
government  upon  him  for  three  years.  He  now 

, UV‘TheseuS  and  Minotaur, ’’  and 

gave  such  strong  evidences  of  a graceful  vet 
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work  is  in  £f  nb  c’  ,surPassed  the  other.  This 
work  is  inbt.  Peter’s,  at  Rome.  His  fame  being 
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now  established,  he  employed  himself  in  the 
production  of  imaginative  subjects.  His  genius 
was  classical,  yet  in  the  highest  degree  pure  and 
natural.  _ The  Graces,”  “Cupid  and  Psyche,” 
Endymion,”  “ Statues  of  Nymphs,”  “ Hercu- 
les hurling  Lycas  from  the  Eock,”  are  all 
evidences  of  originality,  as  well  as  of  that 
refined  and  exalted  taste,  by  which  lie  was  dis- 
tinguished. Besides  such  works,  he  executed  a 
large  number  of  monumental  groups,  as  well  as 
portrait  statues ; among  which  we  may  mention 
his  Napoleon  I.,  and  Letitia.the  mother  of  that 
emperor.  After  his  fame  maybe  said  to  have 
travelled  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  he  visited 
England,  where  he  was  highly  gratified  with 
his  reception.  The  object  of  this  visit  was 
chiefly  to  see  the  Elgin  marbles,  the  sight  of 
which,  he  said,  was  sufficient  to  recompense 
him  for  his  journey  from  Eome.  On  his  return 
to  Rome  he  received  a patent  of  nobility  with 
the  title  of  marquis  of  Ischia,  which  he  never 
assumed,  but,  to  the  last,  had  his  cards  engraved 
with  plain  Antonio  Canova.  b.  at  Possa<mo  a 
village  in  the  Venetian  territory,  1757;°ii’at 
Venice,  1822. 

Cankobeet,  Francois  Certain,  lean' -ro-lair  a 
French  marshal,  who  was  educated  at  the  mili- 
tary school  of  St.  Cyr,  and,  in  1828,  entered 
the  army  as  a sub-lieutenant.  In  1835  he  ac- 
companied his  regiment  to  Algeria,  and  took 
part  m the  expedition  to  Mascara  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  under  Marshal  Clause].  In  1S37 
he,  on  entering  the  breach  at  the  storming  of 
Constantine,  was  severely  wounded,  and  after- 
wards received  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  In  1847  he  became  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a regiment  of  Zouaves,  In  1S50  lie 
was  made  a brigadier-general,  in  1852  aide-de- 
camp  to  Napoleon  III.,  and,  in  1853,  a general 
of  division.  In  1854  he  had  the  command  of 
the  first  division  of  the  army  of  the  Crimea 
under  Marshal  St.  Arnaud;  and,  at  the  battle  of 
the  Alma,  was  slightly  wounded  by  the  splinter 
of  a shell.  On  the  death  of  St.  Arnaud,  lie  at- 
tained to  the  chief  command ; but  the  rising  star 
of  Bosquet  burned  with  greater  brilliancy  in  the 
eyes  of  the  French.  On  the  5th  of  November 
he  was  wounded  at  Inkermann,  and  had  his 
horse  shot  under  him.  The  siege  of  Sebastopol, 
however,  languished  ; dissatisfaction  with  the 
leaders  of  the  allied  army  began  to  be  expressed  • 
and  Canrobert,  in  1S55,  resigned  the  command! 
He  did  not,  however,  leave  the  Crimea,  but 
resumed  the  leadership  of  his  old  division,  and 
continued  to  serve  with  his  usual  zeal  under  the 
orders  of  Marshal  Pelissier,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded him.  If  this  was  done  voluntarily,  we 
cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  excellent  temper 
which  could  submit  to  what  most  men,  in  his 
position,  would  have  felt  to  be  a galling  humi- 
liation. ID  health  compelled  him  to  quit  the 
Crimea  and  return  to  Paris,  where,  on  the  birth 
of  an  heir  to  the  imperial  throne,  in  1856,  ho 
was  created  a marshal.  In  1359  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  a division  destined 
to  operate  against  the  Austrians  in  Piedmont ; 
and  at  the  battle  of  Magenta,  fought  on  the  4th 
of  June,  shared  in  the  honours  of  that  field  with 
General  MacMahon.  b.  at  Saint  C616  (Lot)  1809. 

Cantacuzene,  John  V.,  Jean' -ta-k 00' seen,  eva- 
peror  of  the  East,  was  a distinguished  officer  in 
the  service  of  the  emperor  Andronicus  the  elder 
under  whom,  and  his  grandson  Andronicus  the’ 
younger,  he  held  high  office.  In  consequence 
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cf  intrigues  against  him  in  the  court  after  the 
death  oi  the  latter,  Cantacuzono  was  elected 
emperor  by  the  troops  under  his  command 
assumed  the  purple,  and  was  crowned  at  Adri- 
anoplc  in  1341.  It  was  live  years,  however, 
before  ho  was  able  to  enter  Constantinople 
when  a compromise  was  effected,  and  ho  was 
recognised  as  joint  emperor  with  John  Pakco- 
logus  Hut  this  arrangement  did  not  last ; new 
wars  broke  out;  in  1354  ho  was  compelled  to 
abdicate,  and  retired  to  a monastery.  He  then 
assumed  tho  name  of  Josephus  Christodialus 
and  wrote  a “ History  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
from  1320  to  1360, ” which  is  ranked  as  one  of 
the  Byzantine  Histories/'  and  also  a vindica- 
tion of  Christianity  against  Jews  and  Moham- 
medans. He  is  said  to  have  lived  for  more  than 
100  years,  but  the  date  of  his  death  is  unascer- 
tained. n.  about  1295. — There  were  two  or 
three  subsequent  emperors  of  the  same  name, 
who  derived,  or  affected  to  derive,  their  descent 
and  claims  from  the  above,  but  of  whom  nothing 
remarkable  is  recorded. 


Cantarini,  Simon,  Jcari-taw-rt'-ne,  called  the 
“ Pczarese,”  a disciple  of  Guido,  whose  paintings 
are  often  taken  for  those  of  his  master,  b.  1612  • 
d.  at  Verona,  1643. 

Cantemir,  Demetrius,  leant’ -e-mW,  a Molda- 
vian prince,  of  Tartar  extraction.  Early  in 
life  he  served  the  grand  seignior,  who  appointed 
him  governor  of  Moldavia,  which  he  surrendered 
to  Peter  the  Great,  and  obtained  from  him  the 
title  of  prince,  b.  1673;  d.  1723.  He  wrote  a 
“ History  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,”  in  Latin;  “ The  System  of  the  Moham- 
medan Religion;”  “The  Present  State  of  Mol- 
davia,” &c. 

Cantemir,  Antiochus,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  educated  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  raised 
to  several  important  offices,  and  sent  ambassador 
to  Paris  and  London,  b.  1709;  d.  1744.— He 
wrote  poems  in  the  Russian  language,  and 
translated  Anacreon  and  other  authors. 

Canton,  John,  lean -ton,  an  experimental 
philosopher,  who,  after  obtaining  a common 
education,  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of 
broadcloth-weaving.  His  leisure  hours  were 
devoted  to  mathematical  studies,  in  which  he 
succeeded  so  well  as  to  make  a dial  upon  stone, 
which  not  only  gave  the  hour  of  the  day,  but 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  his  place  in  the  ecliptic, 
and  other  particulars.  This  was  fixed  against 
the  front  of  his  father’s  house,  and  so  pleased 
many  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  he 
found,  by  access  to  their  libraries,  great  helps 
in  his  favourite  pursuits.  In  1739  he  went  to 
London,  and  was  engaged  as  assistant  to  Mr. 
"Watkins,  master  of  an  academy  in  Spitallields, 
whom  he  afterwards  succeeded.  About  1746  he 
made  some  discoveries  in  electricity,  and  in  1750 
presented  to  the  Royal  Society  a method  of 
making  artificial  magnets,  for  which  he  was 
elected  a member,  and  received  the  gold  medal. 
In  1751  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of 
M.A.  by  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  chosen 
one  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society.  Ilis 
communications  to  that  learned  body,  upon 
astronomical  and  philosophical  subjects,  were 
numerous  and  important,  but  he  never  pub- 
lished any  separate  work.  b.  at  Stroud,  Glou- 
cestershire, 1718;  d.  1772. 

Cantu, Cesare,  Icawn' -too,  an  Italian  historian, 
whose  liberal  opinions  drew  upon  him,  in  1835, 
thevengcanee  of  theAustriangovcrnmcnt,  which 
condemned  him  to  a year’s  imprisonment. 
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His  principal  work  is  his“Storia  Universale,” 
which  was  published  at  Milan,  and  extends  to 
86  vols.  8vo.  It  has  passed  through  several 
editions,  and  has  also  been  translated  into 
French.  He  has  written  several  other  works ; 
among  which  we  may  notice  his  “Reformation 
in  Italy,  and  its  Antecedents,”  his  latest  work 
published  in  1867.  In  poetry  and  poetic  criti- 
cism he  has,  likewise,  exercised  his  pen.  b at 
Brivio,  near  Milan,  1805. 

Canute,  or  Knut,  Mn'-ute,  “the  Great,”  king 
of  Denmark  and  England,  succeeded  his  father 
Sweyn  in  the  former  kingdom  about  the  year 
1014.  Cornin'*  to  England  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  in  Denmark,  he  landed  on  the 
southern  coast,  where  he  committed  dreadful 
ravages.  Edmund  Ironside,  however,  opposed 
him  with  such  bravery  that  Canute  agreed  to 
divide  the  kingdom  between  them.  On  the 
murder  of  Edmund  by  Edrie,  in  1017,  Canute 
obtained  the  whole  kingdom,  in  an  assembly  of 
the  states,  conciliating  the  people  by  "his 
espousal  of  Ethelred’s  widow.  He  then  put  to 
death  Edricand  several  of  the  English  nobility 
who  had  basely  deserted  their  sovereign.  He 
likewise  levied  heavy  taxes,  particularly  on  the 
inhabitants  of  London,  but  distributed  justice 
with  an  even  hand,  and  showed  no  partiality  to 
the  Danes  in  preference  to  the  English.  The 
king  of  Sweden  having  attacked  Denmark,  he 
embarked  on  an  expedition  against  him,  and 
slew  tho  Swedish  monarch  in  battle.  Great  now 
as  was  his  power,  he  did  not  suffer  it  to  inflate 
him  with  vanity.  He  returned  to  England, 
where  it  is  said  some  of  his  flatterers  praised 
him  beyond  the  limits  of  even  parasitical  adula- 
tion. Shocked  at  the  extravagance  of  his  cour- 
tiers, whilst  at  Southamption,  he  caused  a chair 
to  be  placed  on  the  seashore.  In  this  he  seated 
himself,  and  commanding  the  waves  not  to 
approach  nearer,  calmly  awaited  his  mandate  to 
be  obeyed.  The  heedless  tide,  however,  rolled 
nearer,  until  it  touched  his  royal  feet.  “ See,” 
said  he  to  his  flatterers,  “how  regardless  of  my 
power  are  these  waves;”  and  bade  them  re- 
member that  no  one  should  be  called  sovereign 
but  the  Great  Being  whom  the  waters  and  the 
winds  alike  obey.  He  subsequeutly  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  on  his  return  founded 
the  monasteries  of  St.  Bennet,  at  Holme,  and 
St.  Edmund’s  Bury.  d.  1035. 

Canute  III.  (See  IIarbicanute.) 

Canute  IV.,  called  the  Pious,  king  of  Den- 
mark, succeeded  his  brother  Harold  in  1080  He 
undertook  an  expedition  to  England,  which 
failed.  He  made  such  extraordinary  grants  of 
laud  to  the  Church,  that  it  excited  his  subjects 
to  rise  against  him,  and  he  was  slain  in  a tumult, 
1087.  On  this  account  he  was  canonized  by 
Pope  Alexander  III.  in  1164.  There  were  some 
other  princes  of  the  same  name,  but  their  history 
contains  nothing  of  importance. 

Capefigue,  Baptiste  Honorc  Raymond,  leap'- 
feet],  a French  historian  and  periodical  writer, 
who  studied  for  the  law ; but  becoming  a con- 
tributor to  the  newspapers  in  Paris,  adopted 
literature  as  a profession.  For  a time  he  was 
editor  of  the  “ Quotidienne,"  and  subsequently 
devoted  the  energies  of  his  pen  to  the  columns 
of  most  of  the  Parisian  leading  papers ; besides 
writing  for  the  “Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.” 
Whilst  supporting  himself  by  this  means,  he  also 
was  labouring  in  the  mine  of  history,  and  has 
produced  upwards  of  one  hundred  volumes, 
most  of  which  have  relation  to  some  period  in 
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b.  at  Marseilles, 


the  annals  of  his  own  country 
18  )2. 

Capbl,  Arthur,  Lord,  Jcai'-pel,  an  English 
nobleman,  who,  in  the  parliament  of  1610,  voted 
for  the  attainder  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  a mea 
6 ure  which  he  afterwards  sincerely  repented. 
Finding  that  the  Parliament  went  farther 
against  tiic  king  than  he  wished,  lie  began  to 
oppose  their  violent  measures,  for  which  he  was 
created  Lord  Capel  of  Hadliam.  In  the  war 
which  followed,  his  zeal  in  the  royal  cause  in- 
duced the  Parliament  to  confiscate  his  estates. 
In  16-18  he,  with  the  carl  of  Norwich  and  Sir 
Charles  Lucas,  defended  Colchester  against  the 
Parliament  forces,  but  was  obliged  at  last  to 
surrender,  upon  promise  of  quarter.  He  was, 
however,  committed  to  the  Tower,  whence  he 
made  his  escape,  but  being  soon  taken,  was 
tried  and  executed,  March  9,  1649. 

Capell,  Edward,  an  editor  of  Shakspeare, 
who  obtained  the  place  of  deputy-inspector  of 
plays,  with  a salary  of  £200  a year.  He  spent 
20  years  on  his  edition  of  Shakspeare;  but  his 
comments  are  rather  suggestive  than  solid.  His 
style  is  obscure,  pedantic,  and  crippled ; so 
much  so  that  it  drew  from  Dr.  Johnson  the  re- 
mark tnat  “ the  man  should  have  come  to  me, 
and  I would  have  endowed  his  purpose  with 
words;  as  it  is,  he  doth  gabble  monstrously.” 
He  wrote  and  edited  other  works,  but  with  as 
little  ability  as  he  did  those  of  Shakspeare.  b. 
near  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  1713  ; d.  1781. 

Capeleen,  Goderd  Alexander  Gerard  Philip, 
Baron  Van  der,  ka-pel'-len,  governor-general  of 
th.c  Dutch  East  Indies,  was,  in  1809,  appointed 
minister  of  internal  affairs  under  King  Louis 
Bonaparte,  with  whom,  in  1811,  he  went  to  his 
retreat  at  Gratz,  in  Styria.  On  the  emancipation 
of  Holland  from  the  French  yoke,  Capellen  was, 
m 1814,  made  governor-general  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies;  but  he  did  not  set  out  for  the 
scene  of  Ins  administration  till  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  when  he  proceeded  to  Java.  In 
18w6  he  was  recalled  in  disgrace,  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  excellent  reforms  which  he  effected 
among  the  people  he  had  been  sent  to  govern, 
lor  a long  time  the  prejudice  against  him  was 
great  ; but  justice,  though  tardy,  came  at  last 
and  vindicated  Ins  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen.  He  rose  once  more  into  favour,  and 
was  appointed  ambassador  to  England  on  the 
occa^onof  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria 
1843  Ut  htl  1778 ; D’ at his  seat  at  Vollenhoven, 

Bianca,  haw-pel’-lo,  a Venetian  lady, 
who,  from  the  mistress  became  the  wife  of 

Mo6iC;S’  c?"  °f  the  ,grand  duke  Cosmo  de 
JUcdic..  She  possessed  considerable  talents  for 

s mnf “ ofanfr  eC-eiVed., hGr  l0VCr>  wh0  was  de- 
1,0?  L i b7  Pretending  that  she 

5^hada. c nld  born  her.  She  and  her  husband 
died  witlnn  a few  days  of  each  other,  in  1587 
not  without  strong  suspicion  of  being  poisoned 

mil  -1S  known’  He  is  sa*d  to  have  been  of 

Fn^TVah1"’.  onm to  have  u8urped  the  throne 
Capo  rgstHU,  Count  of,  ka'-po-dees-ire-a,  a 
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Greek  who  began  life  as  a student  of  medicine, 
but  who  entered  the  service  of  Russia,  and  was 
attached  to  the  embassy  at  Vienna,  In  1813  ho 
became  the  plenipotentiary  of  ltnssia  to  Swit- 
zerland,  and  gained  the  favour  of  the  Swiss  bv 
advocating  the  restoration  of  all  the  territory 
which  the  French  had  taken  from  them,  anil 
the  re-establishment  of  Helvetian  independence, 
in  18U  he  was  at  the  congress  at  Vienna,  and, 
m the  following  year,  was  the  plenipotentiary 
of  Russia  in  the  arrangement  of  the  final  treaty 
of  peace  with  France.  For  the  next  ten  or  twelve 
years  he  laboured  to  undermine  Turkey ; and  on 
the  separation  ot  Greece  from  that  power,  lie  was 
after  the  battle  of  Navarino,  in  1823,  installed 
president  of  the  Greek  government.  In  this 
capacity,  however,  he  acquired  little  credit  beiim 
constantly  at  variance  with  the  people  over 
whom  he  presided,  b.  in  Corfu,  1780 ; assas- 
sinated at  Napoli  di  Romania,  1831. 

Capozzoli,  Domenico,  Patrizio,  and  Donato, 
katvp-ods-o-le,  three  brothers,  who,  sprung  from 
a noble  family  of  the  province  of  Salerno 
Naples,  became  leaders  of  Italian  Carbonari 
and  from  1821  to  1828,  at  the  head  of  the 
mountaineers  of  Cilento,  repeatedly  defeated  the 
royal  troops,  particularly  in  an  engagement  at 
I ulmari.  Not,  however,  receiving  sufficient 
support,  they  were  compelled  to  take  to  the 
Calabrian  mountains;  and  the  king  having  sent 
against  them  Cattaro,  the  chief  of  the  police 
at  the  head  of  a strong  force,  they  were  de- 
feated, their  adherents  massacred  in  great  num- 
bers, and  themselves  compelled  to  flee  to  Le°-- 
h°i  o,  where  they  arrived  alter  enduring  semi- 
starvation  in  an  open  boat  on  the  sea.  Their 
retreat  in  the  hills  was  discovered  by  a Neapo- 
litan police  spy,  who,  pretending  to  be  a com- 
patriot, induced  them  to  return  to  Cilento 
where  they  were  betrayed  to  the  authorities! 
captured  after  a desperate  resistance,  carried  in 
chains  to  Salerno,  and  beheaded  on  the  17th  of 
June,  1829,  bravely  meeting  death  and  praying 
for  their  country  to  the  last  moment. 

Claude,  leap1  -ev-ori -e-cii  {bo 
son  of  a tanner,  educated  himself,  with  the  help 
ot  lus  uncle,  who  was  a Benedictine  monk  till 
he  became  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
time,  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  in  the 
College  of  France,  and  assisted  in  preparing 
new  editions  ofthe  classics,  b.  1671;  d.  1741,— 
His  nephew  Jean,  whom  he  educated,  succeeded 
to  his  Greek  professorship,  and  was  also  dis- 
tmguisheel  lor  sound  and  accurate  scholarship 
b.  1716;  n.  1775.  1 ’ 

Caracalla,  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  Mr- 
a-kai  -La,  a Roman  emperor,  who,  with  Geta  his 
brother,  succeeded  his  father  Severus  ; but  de- 
S1!'0a8  of  reigning  alone,  he  slew  his  brother 
whilst  111  the  arms  of  his  mother.  After  gain- 
ing over  the  soldiers,  he  wantoned  in  cruelty 
and  married  his  mother-in-law.  After  a rei-m  of 
six  years,  marked  by  acts  ofthe  utmost  enmity 
and  extravagance,  he  was  murdered  at  Edessa 
by  his  successor,  Macrinus,  in  217.  b.  18S. 
Caracci.  ( See  Carracci.) 

Cabacciolo,  Francesco,  Prince,  Icaw-rat' -che- 
o-Lo,  a Neapolitan  admiral,  was  in  the  British 
service  for  some  years,  and  commanded  a so  uad- 
ron  before  Toulon.  Meeting  with  a cold 're- 
ception on  his  return  home,  he  became  alienated 
from  the  Neapolitan  court,  and,  on  the  flight  of 
the  loyal  lamily  to  Palermo,  and  the  capture  of 
Naples  by  the  French  in  1799,  Caraccioli  entered 
the  service  of  the  government  formed  in  the 
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country,  and  called  the  Parthenopean  republic. 

A few  months  later  the  Neapolitan  citadels 
were  captured  by  Cardinal  KufYo  and  the  crew 
of  the  British  ship  Seahorse,  the  patriots  capitu- 
lating on  condition  of  having  their  lives  spared. 
Nelson,  however,  annulled  the  treaty,  and  de- 
livered the  captives  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
court.  Caraecioli  was  tried  by  court-martial, 
composed  of  Neapolitan  officers,  on  board  the 
British  flag-ship,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged, 
which  sentence,  by  Nelson’s  orders,  was  carried 
out  the  same  night,  the  body  of  the  venerable 
Prince  being  cast  into  the  sea,  into  which,  it 
was  said,  it  would  not  sink.  This  unhappy 
transaction  has  left  the  only  stain  on  the  other- 
wise brilliant  career  of  the  greatest  of  British 
admirals,  b.  1748;  n.  1799. 

Caractacus,  or  Caradoc,  Jcd-ruJc-ta-Jcus,  a 
British  king,  celebrated  for  his  magnanimous 
deportment  when  brought  before  the  emperor 
Claudius,  in  51.  He  had  been  betrayed  by  Car- 
tismandua.  Claudius  was  so  touched  on  the 
occasion  as  to  take  him  into  his  favour,  and 
to  give  him  his  liberty.  There  were  some  other 
British  princes  of  the  same  name. 

Caradoc,  kdr'-a-doc,  a British  historian,  who 
wrote  the  “ Chronicle  of  Wales  ” from  6C6  to  his 
own  time.  Of  this  work  several  copies  remain. 
d.  1156.  One  copy  of  his  chronicle  has  been 
continued  to  1196,  and  another  to  1280.  They 
are  all  in  MS. 

Caeara,  Michele,  Jcato-ra'-fa,  a distin- 
guished musical  composer,  born  at  Naples  in 
1787,  son  of  the  Prince  de  Colobrano,  joined 
the  army  and  served  in  Murat’s  hussars,  was 
made  equerry  to  that  dashing  warlike  king,  and 
took  part  in  the  French  expedition  into  ltussia 
in  1812,  after  his  return  from  which  he  was 
made  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He 
subsequently  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
music,  and  in  1814,  an  opera  by  him  called 
“ II  Vasccllo  l’Occidente,”  was  produced  at  the 
Fondo  theatre  at  Naples.  This  was  followed  in 
rapid  succession  by  a vast  number  of  operas, 
which  were  produced,  some  at  Naples,  some  at 
Home,  some  at  Venice,  but  the  greater  number 
in  Paris.  The  success  of  these  operas  was 
varied,  but  on  the  whole  good,  especially  in 
France.  He  has  also  written  other  descriptions 
of  music,  such  as  overtures,  amass,  a requiem, 
a Stabat  Mater,  several  orchestral  and  piano- 
forte pieces,  &c.  He  is  a member  of  the  Institut 
des  Beaux  Arts,  is  principal  of  the  Gynmase 
Militaire,  which  latter  appointment  gives  him 
a large  influence  in  regulating  the  adoption  of 
new  military  music. 

Cardan,  Jerome,  kawr'-dan,  a celebrated 
Italian  physician,  who,  in  1552,  went  to  Scot- 
land, and  cured  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews 
of  an  asthma  which  had  baffled  the  skill  of 
numerous  physicians.  He  was  next  admitted 
to  the  court  of  Edward  VI.,  and  cast  the  nativity 
of  that  prince.  Thence  he  rambled  through 
various  countries,  and  at  Bologna  was  com- 
mitted to  prison.  On  recovering  his  liberty  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  ended  his  days.  b.  at 
Pavia,  1501;  d.  at  Rome,  1576. — As  a physician 
he  was  empirical,  and  in  philosophy  fanciful  and 
extravagant,  but  in  mathematical  knowledge  lie 
was  eminent.  He  was  so  addicted  to  astiology, 
that,  having  foretold  the  time  of  his  own  death, 
it  is  said  he  starved  himself  to  prove  the  truth 
of  his  prediction.  His  works  were  printed  at 
Lyons  in  1663,  in  10  vols.  folio. 

Caua-Mustai’iia,  ka'-ra-moos-ta  -fa,  a iur- 
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lush  general  under  Mohammed  IV.,  after  rising 
from  an  obscure  position  to  that  of  grand 
equerry,  was  in  1076  appointed  grand  vizier. 
His  pride,  avarice,  and  cruelty  made  him 
very  obnoxious  ; and  at  the  siege  of  Vienna  in 
1683,  he  was  so  anxious  to  prevent  the  sack 
of  the  city  by  the  Turkish  soldiers,  lest  the 
treasures  it  contained  should  not  fall  entirely 
into  his  own  hands,  that  he  obstinately  refused 
to  make  the  assault,  and  thus  allowed  John 
Sobieski  to  come  up  to  the  relief  of  the  city, 
when  the  Turks  were  utterly  defeated  and 
driven  back  upon  their  own  territory.  Cara* 
Mustapha  was  arrested  for  this  crime,  and,  by 
order  of  the  Sultan,  put  to  death  at  Belgrade, 
Dec.  26, 1683.  b.  1634. 

Carausius,  kar-a'-se-us,  a Roman  captain,  a 
native  of  Belgie  Gaul,  whom  Maximian  em- 
ployed to  defend  the  coasts  of  Gaul  against  the 
piratical  Franks  and  Saxons.  Here  he  acquired 
so  much  wealth  by  his  prizes,  as  to  excite  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  emperor.  Carausius,  foreseeing  the 
results  of  this,  sailed  for  Britain,  where,  in  280, 
he  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  Roman  legions.  He  now  maintained  a 
formidable  fleet,  and  was  enabled  to  resist  all 
attempts  to  expel  him,  the  Romans  being 
obliged  to  acknowledge  his  independence  in  a 
treaty.  Assassinated  by  Allectus,  one  of  his 
principal  officers,  294. 

Caravaggio,  Polidoro  da,  kawr-a-vad'-je-o,  an 
eminent  painter,  born  at  Caravaggio  in  1495, 
but  whose  family  name  was  Caldara,  was  em- 
ployed as  a labourer  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome, 
when  Raffaelle  was  painting  the  loggia  and 
stanze  there,  and,  from  watching  the  progress 
of  the  work,  imbibed  a love  for  painting,  which 
being  observed  by  one  of  the  assistants  named 
Maturino,  he  gave  Polidoro  lessons  in  drawing, 
of  which  he  profited  in  so  remarkable  a manner 
as  to  soon  attract  the  attention  of  Raffaelle, 
who  encouraged  him  and  gave  him  work  to 
execute.  Maturino  and  his  former  pupil  worked 
for  several  years  together,  till  the  sack  of  Rome 
by  Bourbon  in  1527,  compelled  them  to  flee,  and 
Polidoro  went  first  to  Naples  and  afterwards  to 
Messina,  where  he  painted  a number  of  altar- 
pieces  and  other  works.  Having  amassed  a 
considerable  fortune,  he  was  preparing  to  return 
to  Rome,  in  1543,  when  he  was  murdered,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  servant,  on  the  night  previous 
to  his  intended  departure,  for  the  sake  of  the 
money  lie  had  provided  for  the  journey.  The 
wretch’s  crime  was  afterwards  discovered,  and 
he  was  put  to  death  after  having  been  cruelly 
tortured. 

Caravaggio,  Michael  Angelo  da,  by  which 
name  Michael  Angelo  Merigi  is  usually  called, 
was  originally  a mason’s  labourer,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  himself  in  Milan  and 
Venice  as  a portrait-painter,  and  also  executed 
some  historical  pictures.  He  then  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  at  first  employed  by  the 
Cavalicre  d’Arpino  in  painting  the  accessories 
of  his  pictures;  but  after  a time  Michael  An- 
gelo succeeded  in  obtaining  an  independent 
position,  and  speedily  acquired  great-  fame  in 
Rome.  His  reputation,  however,  was  not  last- 
ing : his  style  was  more  distinguished  for  force 
and  novelty  than  for  true  artistic  properties; 
he  was  idle,  capricious,  ostentatious,  and  of  an 
irritable  and  domineering  temper.  The  result 
was  that  his  fall  was  as  sudden  as  his  rise  had 
been  rapid.  Having  killed  a person  with  whom 
he  had  a dispute  while  playing  tennis,  ho  had  to 
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flee  to  Naples,  then  to  Malta,  where  a fresh 
quarrel  caused  him  to  be  put  into  prison.  He 
made  his  escape,  however,  and  wandered  about 
from  place  to  place  till,  falling  sick  at  Porto 
Ercole,  he  died  after  a few  days’  illness,  in 
1609,  aged  forty  years  only.  n.  at  Caravaggio, 
in  the  Milanese,  in  1569.  He  revolutionized 
art  for  a time,  and  founded  a new  school,  the 
adherents  of  which  were  called  “Naturalisti,” 
from  their  rendering  everything  set  before 
them  with  rigid  exactness,  and  without  the 
smallest  admixture  of  idealism— a ride  which 
has  in  some  measure  been  again  revived  by  the 
pre-Raflaelites  of  the  present  day. 

Cardigan',  James  Thomas  Brudenell,  earl  of 
lcar'-di-gan,  entered  the  army  in  his  27th  year’ 
and  in  1S30  became  a lieutenant-colonel  of  hus- 
sars. The  death  of  his  father  brought  him  into 

Cl rm  nf*  n lnvn-n  .1  1.  _ 1 , 
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!‘u».  ueuiu  ox  ms  lamer  Drougnt  inm  into 
possession  of  a large  fortune,  and  he  devoted  a 
considerable  sum  to  the  service  of  his  regiment 
In  1841  he  was  tried  and  acquitted  by  the  House' 
of  Lords  for  having  fought  a duel,  in  which  lie 
bad  wounded  his  adversary.  In  1854  he  com- 
manded the  lltb  hussars,  and,  in  the  same  l’ear 
was  appointed  a major-general  of  the  light  ca- 
valry despatched  to  serve  in  the  Crimea.  On 
the  35th  October  he  led  the  celebrated  charge 
ax  Balaclava  against  upwards  of  5000  Russian 
cavalry.  In  1855  he  was  created  a K.C.B.  for  his 
services,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  a commander 
ot  the  Legion  of  Honour,  by  Napoleon  III  He 
was  inspector-general  of  cavalry  in  the  British 
army  from  1855  to  1860.  b.  1797;  d.  1868. 

Caedwell,  tlie  Bt.  Hon.  Edward,  kard'-wel 
a talented  English  statesman,  who  took  a double 
first-class  at  Oxford  in  1835,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1838.  In  the  year  1842  he  was 
elected  member  for  Clitheroe,  and  in  1847  and 
18o3  represented  Liverpool  and  Oxford  suc- 
cessively. His  principles  attaching  him  to  the 
policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  held  the  office  of 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  in  1845-46.  Under 
the  administration  of  Lord  John  Russell  1852 

f®  r«fo.PTdenJ  0f  the  Board  of  Trade,  which 
I ® rrfpg  d °?  tll(r  accession  of  the  ministry  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  1855.  In  1852  he  was  made 

tinnn^fTC0UaI1p1]0r’  and’  undei'  the  administra- 
tion of  Lord  Palmerston,  in  1859,  was  appointed 

inlsn'J ,\h?la?kwhich  office  he  exchanged 
in  1861  tor  that  of  Chancellor  of  the  duchv  of 

Lancaster.  This  he  retained  till  1864  when  ho 
ine  fhp  SeCret^y  °f  State  for  the  colonies,  hold- 
fan  n ® °-ffice  under  Earl  Russell  until  the 
fall  of  Ins  ministry  in  1866.  In  December  1 srq 

SMS'S, £”B2; 

xating  the  post  of  Secretary  of  War  b 181 3 

ta&K'ont'- 

Parents  when  qmte  a child  finebriathpned  by  hls 

situations  in  the  kifphnA  wd  commonest 
labour,  however  lus  study  and 

almost  to  a scienep  the  culinary  art 

brated  at  all  the  court^n?^6  hlS  name  cele' 

nolfeS,  nfflA?0’'  “ 'ramc'l  EneIish 
and  semd  with  ^ CA-upon  a military  life 
Mz.  i?Ih3«r  >»  tatond  aid  at 
“y»  and  created  hfm  fn  i??vern°r  ofGucrn- 
He  afterwards  became^  fCarCW  of  Clopton. 
ordnance,  and  a mastcr-general  of  the 

created  him  earl  of  Totnes^s10-1,  -Charles  I- 
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1557;  D.  1629.— He  wrote  a “History  of  tlic 
Wars  m Ireland,”  printed  in  1633,  folio. 

at  CnrZ u1  En"lish  P°ct.  educated 
Christi  College,  Oxford.  He  was  ap- 

smr'fipr™  °v  the  Privy  chamber,  and 
sewer  (taster)  m ordinary  to  Charles  I.  b.  in 

m D-  1639-  His  masque 

entitled  Ccelum  Bntannicum  ” was  performed 

S'thp  h6  U1(’-?a,nd  mobility  at  Whitehall,  1033 
and  the  beautiful  airiness  of  his  effusions  places 
him  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Waller  1 
Cabew,  Richard,  an  English  topographer 
known  by  his  “Survey  of  Cornwall  ” Sod 
™ iDn»  it0 ■ lf2s.  InSly  to 

1769.  Of  tins  county  he  was,  in  15S6,  appointed 
DM620  • B>  at  Anthony*  Cornwall,  1555; 

Caeew,  Bampfylde  Moore,  “king  of  the  be^- 
Dars,  an  Englishman  of  roving  habits  was  the 
son  of  a clergyman.  lie  became  acquainted  with 
located  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a i.'e  t0'™.  and  was  so  fascinated  by  the 
lomantic  carelessness  of  their  mode  of  life  that 

thefortune,e?ftb-frifndS  and  liuked  himself  to 
the  fortunes  of  this  strange  people.  The  exploits 

bits  S'v  his  adoption  of  their  wandering  ha! 

• ™ l m’  have  been  related  with  a kind  of 

incredible  wonder.  He  would  impose  upon  the 
same  company  three  or  four  times  a day  under 
£dPerenk  disguises,  and  with  new  tales^of  dis- 
tress. Sometimes  he  was  a distressed  clergv- 
man,  ruined  because  he  could  not  take  the 
oaths ; at  others,  a Quaker,  who  had  met  with 
severe  losses  in  trade.  Now  a shipwrecked 
mariner;  and  the  same  day,  a blacksmith  So 
house  and  family  had  perished  by  fire.  Proteus 
would  hardly  seem  to  have  been  a greater  adept 

o^ShiS  chanfes’ and  he  had  a method 
ot  enticing  away  people  s dogs,  for  which  he 
was  twice  transported  from  Exeter  to  America 

hS2SfSCilPv'  0none  of  these  occasions 
he  tuavelied  from  Virginia  through  the  woods 
and  swam  across  the  Delaware  upon  n borer/ 
with  only  a handkerchief  for  a bridle.  He  was 
rn  fiStr°^  memory  and  pleasing  address 
and  could  assume  the  manners  of  a gentleman 

water  S TWrsf  %th,ose  ?f  “V  other  cha- 
. I he  fiaternity  to  which  he  bclon  ^nrl 

elected  him  their  king ; and  he  remained  faith 
fu  to  them  to  the  list.  b.  at  BicWm  Devon 
shn’e,  1693 ; d.  about  1770.  }’  Devon" 

Cabet,  Henry,  Tcair'-e,  an  eminent  English 
m isician,  who  wrote  and  composed  several  ex 

£cter°X  VS»  f?  1 of  foaSi 

A W n v,?t  °.f  which  is  “Sally  in  our 

of  fee/*  Was  llkewise  the  author  of  a number 

up  by  his  soiUfoit^h  aud  a claim  was  set, 
anthem  S that  he  had  composed  the  national 

of  his  death  -uf^ they  nCOrd  th0  Euddcnncss 

awi-is-ssjass 
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mother  of  the  celebrated  tragedian,  Edmund 
Kean. 

Caret,  William,  a distinguished  English  ori- 
entalist, who,  In  1793,  went  to  India  for  the 
purpose  of  disseminating  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. His  labours  were  originally  mostly  con- 
fined to  Bengal,  and,  in  1801,  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  Sanscrit  in  Calcutta.  He  acquired  a 
great  facility  in  many  of  the  eastern  dialects, 
and  published  of  them  several  grammars  and 
dictionaries,  which  have  been  the  means  of 
greatly  extending  the  knowledge  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  n.  at  Paulersbury,  Northampton- 
shire, 1761 ; n.  at  Scrampore,  1834. 

Caret,  Alice,  an  American  authoress,  who 
has  acquired  a wide  popularity  by  her  contribu- 
tions to  light  literature.  In  1850,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  her  sister,  she  published  a volume  of 
poems,  which  were  much  admired,  and  in  the 
following  year  appeared  her  rom ance  of  “ Clover- 
nook,”  which  immediately  brought  her  promi- 
nently into  notice.  Her  next  work  was  “Hagar,” 
which  was  followed  by  several  other  perform- 
ances, by  no  means  inferior  to  their  predeces- 
sors. b.  near  Cincinnati,  in  Ohio,  1822. — Her 
sister  Phcebe  is  believed  to  be  joint-authoress  of 
several  of  Miss  Carey’s  works. 

Carissimi,  Jacques,  Icaw-rees'-se-me,  a clever 
Italian  composer,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
17tli  century,  effected  a great  reformation  in 
the  modern  music  of  Italy.  In  1649  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  pontifical  chapel,  and 
introduced  into  the  church  instrumental  ac- 
companiments. He  composed  masses,  orato- 
rios, motets,  and  cantatas,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  are  “Jephtha’s  Sacrifice"  and 
“ Solomon’s  Judgment.”  b.  at  Marino,  near 
Kome,  about  1604;  n.  1674. 

Caiilen,  Emilie,  kar-len',  a Swedish  novelist, 
whose  works  have  procured  for  her  both  an 
English  and  an  American  reputation.  She  is 
the  authoress  of  a great  many  novels,  most  of 
them,  if  not  all,  illustrative  of  Swedish  scenery 
and  character.  Her  best  known  in  England  is 
“ The  Kose  of  Tistelon,”  which  appeared  in  an 
English  dress  in  1844,  and  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  several  other  performances  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  various  success.  The  rapidity 
with  which  her  productions  have  succeeded 
each  other  has,  by  some,  been  considered  to  have 
a damaging  effect  on  her  reputation ; but  to 
this  opinion  we  demur.  Even  a bare  enumera- 
tion of  the  titles  of  her  performances,  however, 
would  occupy  a considerable  space,  b.  at 
Stromstad,  Bolxusland,  1807. 

Careeton,  Sir  Guy,  Tcarl'-ton,  a British  gene- 
ral, who  distinguished  himself  during  the  Ame- 
rican war  of  independence  as  commander  of  the 
British  troops  in  Canada,  was  sprung  from  an 
ancient  family  in  the  north  of  England,  which 
afterwards  removed  to  Ireland,  and  was  born  at 
Strabane,  Tyrone, in  1724.  He  entered  the  Guards 
as  a subaltern,  and  continued  in  that  corps  till 
1743,  when  he  obtained  the  lieutenant-colonelcy 
of  the  72nd  Regiment ; and,  in  1758,  accompa- 
nied General  Amherst  to  America,  and  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  siege  of  Quebec  in  the 
following  year.  He  acted  as  brigadier-genera^ at 
thesiegeof  Bellisle,wherchcwas  wounded;  in  1/62 
he  attained  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army,  and 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  the  Moro  Castle,  Ha- 
vannah,  soon  after,  when  he  was  again  wounded. 
He  attained  the  rank  of  major-general  in  1772, 
and  in  the  succeeding  year  was  named  governor 
- f Quebec.  When  the  American  war  broko  out  in 
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1775,  he  had  full  scope  for  the  display  of  his 
abilities.  The  American  congress  resolved  on 
the  invasion  of  Canada,  on  which  service  they 
sent  General  Montgomery,  who  pushed  the  war 
with  such  vigour,  that  he  captured  the  fort  of 
St.  John’s,  compelled  Carleton  to  evacuate  Mon- 
treal, and  proceeded  to  invest  Quebec.  Here 
Sir  Guy  determined  to  make  a stand,  and  on 
being  summoned  by  Montgomery  and  Arnold  to 
surrender,  treating  the  demand  with  contempt, 
refusing  to  hold  any  communication  whatever 
with  the  so-called  rebels.  The  American  leaders 
made  an  attempt  to  take  Quebec  by  assault,  but 
failed  in  the  attempt.  Montgomery  was  killed, 
and  Arnold  was  under  the  necessity  of  abandon- 
ing the  siege.  Carleton  was  now,  from  having 
received  reinforcements  from  Europe,  in  a posi- 
tion to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  pushed  on  to 
Lake  Champlain,  when  a naval  engagement 
took  place  on  the  11th  of  October,  which, 
although  not  decisive,  induced  Arnold  to  retreat 
to  Crown  Point,  where  he  was  overtaken  by 
Carleton,  defeated,  and  forced  to  evacuate  Ca- 
nada. General  Carleton  was  made  a knight  of 
the  Bath  in  July,  1776,  and  in  the  following  year 
had  organized  an  expedition  to  co-operate  with 
the  principal  British  force  advancing  from  New 
York  ; but  the  chief  command  having  been  con- 
ferred on  General  Burgoyne,  Sir  Guy  resigned  in 
disgust,  and  after  aiding  Burgoyne  to  take  the 
field  in  an  efficient  manner,  returned  to  England. 
In  August,  1777,  he  was  made  lieut. -general,  and 
in  1781  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Clinton  as  com- 
mander-in-chief in  America,  which  position  he 
held  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  superin- 
tended the  final  evacuation  of  New  York  in 
1783.  He  was  once  more  appointed  governor  of 
the  British  North  American  colonies  in  1786; 
and  was  next  year  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Dorchester.  After  continuing  in 
America  for  several  years,  ably  discharging  the 
duties  of  Ins  extensive  governorship,  he  finally 
returned  to  England,  and  died  in  1808;  his 
grandson  succeeding  to  his  titles  and  estates. 

Careeton,  William,  an  Irish  romance-writer 
of  considerable  genius  and  power.  The  first 
work  which  fixed  the  attention  of  the  public 
upon  him  was  his  “Traits  and  Stories  of 
the  Irish  Peasantry,”  which  was  published  in 
1832,  and  received  by  the  general  public  with 
great  favour.  This  was  followed  by  several 
other  works,  which  fully  sustained  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  already  received,  as  one  of  the 
happiest  delineators  of  Irish  character.  In 
1840  appeared  his  “Fawn  of  Spring  Vale;”  in 
1845,“  Valentine  M'Clutchv ;”  and  in  1847, 
the  “Black  Prophet,"  in  which  some  of  the 
appalling  features  connected  with  the  famine  of 
1846  are  graphically  depicted.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  “Rodythe  Rover,”  the  “ Tithe  Proc- 
tor,” “The  Clarionet,”  and  “Willy  Reilly,” 
which  came  out  in  1855.  For  his  services  to 
the  national  literature,  Mr.  Carleton  enjoys  a 
pension  from  government,  b.  at  Clogher,  in 
Tyrone,  1793. 

Caret,  GianRinaldo,  l-airrJ-le,  an  Italian,  who, 
when  24  years  of  age,  was  appointed  to  a new 
professorial  chair  of  astronomy  and  navigation  in 
Padua.  He  subsequently  was  made  president  of 
the  new  council  of  commerce  at  Milan.  In  1769 
he  became  the  privy  councillor  of  Joseph  II.,  and 
induced  that  sovereign  to  abolish  the  tribunal  of 
the  Inquisition,  which  had  existed  in  Milan  for 
centuries,  b.  at  Capo  d’lstria,  1720;  d.  1795.-— 
Carli  wrote  many  works  on  archaeology  and 
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other  subjects ; among  which  we  may  mention 
his  ‘‘History  of  the  Coins  and  Currency,”  and 
on  “The  Institution  oj1  the  Mint  of  Italy.” 

Carlingford,  Theobald  Taafe,  earl  of,  Icar'- 
ling-ford,  took  an  active  share  in  the  affairs  of 
Ireland  during  the  civil  war,  was  proscribed  by 
Cromwell,  but  afterwards  reinstated  at  the  Re- 
storation, and  in  June,  1662,  was  created  earl  of 
Carlingford,  with,  a grant  of  £4600  a year.  d.  1677. 

Carlisle,  Sir  Anthony,  kar'-lile,  an  eminent 
surgeon,  who,  after  finishing  his  studies  in 
York,  where,  for  some  time,  he  had  received  in- 
structions from  Mr.  Green,  the  founder  of  the 
hospital  in  that  city,  went  to  London,  and,  in 
1793,  was  appointed  surgeon  to  Westminster 
Hospital.  He  now  rose  rapidly  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  became  surgeon  extraordinary  to 
George  IV.  when  Prince  Regent,  who  knighted 
him  on  the  first  levee  he  held  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne.  In  1808  he  became  professor  of 
anatomy  in  the  Royal  Academy,  an  appoint- 
ment which  he  held  for  sixteen  years.  His  con- 
tributions to  medical  literature  were  varied  and 
extensive.  He  was  the  first  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  water  might  be  decomposed  by  the 
galvanic  battery,  b.  near  Durham,  1768;  d.  in 
London,  1840. 

Carlisle,  Frederick  Howard,  fifth  earl  of, 
distinguished  both  as  a statesman  and  a poet, 
was  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  having  been 
appointed  to  that  office  in  1780,  and  was  for 
several  years  a leader,  both  in  the  debates  and 
in  gay  and  fashionable  life.  He  was  one  of 
Lord  Dyron’s  guardians,  and  his  poetical  repu- 
tation suffered  severely  from  the  onslaught 
made  upon  him  in  the  “English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers,”  for  which,  however,  Byron 
made  an  atonement  in  the  fourth  canto  of 
“ Childe  Harold.”  Lord  Carlisle,  besides  fugi- 
tive pieces,  was  author  of  two  tragedies,  “ The 
Father’s  Revenge,”  and  “Bellamere.”  He  was 
born  in  1748 ; and  died  in  1826. 

Carlisle,  George  William  Frederick  Howard, 
earl  of,  formerly  well  known  as  Viscount  Mor- 
pcth,  was  born  in  1802.  After  being*  eng,ag,ed 
in  the  public  service  in  the  diplomatic  branch 
lor  some  years,  he  was  chosen  to  represent 
Yorkshire  in  Parliament,  was  Irish  secretary 
lor  several  years,  then  chief  commissioner  of 
woods  and  forests,  and  in  1859  was  appointed 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  where  he  enjoyed  a 
high  degree  of  personal  popularity.  He  was  a 
cultivated  and  refined  gentleman,  had  an  honor- 
able reputation  as  a scholar,  a man  of  letters,  a 
traveller  and,  as  an  orator,  took  a leading  and 
respectable  part  in  the  debates  in  the  House  of 
member  of  that  assembly, 
hkn  Car!1f'e  fami|y  is  a branch  of  the  old  and 
racP  ,wh<>  for  many  centuries  have 
been  earls  and  dukes  of  Norfolk,  d.  1864. 

Larloiiait,  kar-lo-man,  the  eldest  son  of 
C arles  Martel,  whom  he  succeeded  as  king  of 
!n  ,aSla ^ 74L  He  ™d  his  brother  Pepin 
enrrnn  ^e^eil(hng  their  dominions  against  the 

tod  fbTataL.  to  n!)shr“‘k  “V'- 

bled  a famon/™1*  °u  Ihmediet.  He  assem- 
bear  his  name  "t- 11  ? 7i27,thc  acts  of  which 
There  werftbree^iVed  “ the  8th  century.- 
first  was  thc  vn.mii1,0^  °Lthe  same  nam<B  the 
with  whom  he  >,n§Cr  brot,hcr  of  Charlemagne, 
kingdom  but  ![80?0  contention  about  the 
gvy  ' on  hls  death,  in  771,  left  him  in 
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full  possession. — The  second  was  the  son  of 
Louis  II.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  879,  in  con- 
junction with  his  brother  Louis  III.  On  the 
death  of  the  latter  he  was  declared  sole  king  of 
France,  and  was  killed  while  hunting,  by  a wild 
boar,  in  884. — The  third  Carloman  was  the 
fourth  son  of  Charles  the  Bald,  a turbulent 
priest,  who  was  accused  of  conspiring  against 
the  king,  and  had  his  eyesput  out.  d.  about  876. 

Carlos,  Don,  kar'-los,  son  of  Philip  II.,  king 
of  Spain,  was  deformed  in  his  person,  and  so 
perverse  in  his  temper,  that  he  endeavoured  to 
kill  his  tutor  for  gently  reproving  him.  A 
match  was  negotiated  between  him  and  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  of  France,  but  Philip,  be- 
coming'a widower,  married  her  himself.  He 
was  then  desirous  of  marrying  his  cousin,  Anne 
of  Austria;  but  being  crossed  by  his  father,  he 
endeavoured  to  excite  discontent  among  the 
nobles.  For  this  he  was  arrested,  and  con- 
demned to  death.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was 
found  dead  in  prison,  not  without  suspicions  of 
violence,  b.  1545;  d.  1568. 

Carlos,  Don,  Coimt  de  Molina,  was  the 
second  son  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain.  He  was 
educated  by  Catholic  priests,  and  was  little 
heard  of  until  the  accession  of  Iris  brother,  Fer- 
dinand VII.,  when  he  was  sent  to  meet  Bona- 
parte, who  had  announced  his  intention  of  pay- 
ing a visit  to  the  Spanish  sovereign  in  his  own 
dominions.  Don  Carlos,  however,  was  made  a 
prisoner,  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  was  soon 
compelled  to  abdicate  all  claims  to  the  Spanish 
kingdom,  in  ifavour  of  his  ally,  the  emperor  of 
the  French.  Both  the  brothers  were  kept  pri- 
soners till  1812,  when  they  were  restored  to 
liberty,  and  Ferdinand  once  more  ascended  the 
Spanish  throne.  Don  Carlos  now  plotted,  in  con- 
junction with  the  absolutist  party,  against  his 
brother,  and  in  1825  shared  in  an  insurrectionary 
movement  in  Catalonia.  In  1830  a daughter, 
Isabella,  was  born  to  Ferdinand,  and  she  was 
declared  heir  to  the  throne  of  Spain  by  the 
Cortes,  which  set  aside  the  Salic  law  in  her  fa- 
vour. In  1833,  however,  this  law  was  restored  by 
Ferdinand,  when  so  ill  as  to  be  in  expectation  of 
death,  and  from  an  apprehension  of  the  evils 
which  would  arise  to  his  people  from  the  exclu- 
sion of  Don  Carlos  from  the  throne.  He, however, 
recovered,  when  theevidenccs  that  were  to  secure 
the  succession  of  Don  Carlos  were  destroyed, 
and  Isabella,  on  the  death  of  her  father,  as- 
cended the  throne.  A civil  war  now  commenced 
between  the  Carlists  and  the  adherents  of  Isa- 
bella. For  five  years  the  country  was  desolated 
by  the  most  savage. cruelties  that  ever  marked 
the  progress  of  a civil  conflict.  It  terminated 
in  favour  of  Isabella,  and,  in  1839,  Don  Carlos 
took  refuge  in  France.  In  1845  he  formally  re- 
linquished his  claim  to  the  crown,  and  in  1847 
went  to  live  at  Trieste,  where  lie  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  b.  1788 ; d.  1855. 

Caeltle,  Alexander,  D.D.,  kar'-lile,  a well- 
known  Scottish  clergyman  of  the  established 
church,  in  the  polities  of  which  he  espoused  the 
views  of  the  moderate  party,  of  which  he  was 
long  a leader.  He  was  minister  of  Invercsk, 
near  Edinburgh ; and  was  distinguished  for  his 
singularly  imposing  personal  appearance,  his 
resemblance  to  the  Jupiter  Tonans  in  the  capi- 
tol  at  Rome  having  procured  him  the  title  of 
Jupiter  Carlyle.”  He  left  a volume  of  “Me- 
moirs of  Ills  Own  Time”  in  MS.,  which  has  re- 
cently been  published,  and  is  extremely  inter- 
esting, b.  1721;  p.  1805, 
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Carlyle,  Thomas,  a writer  of  great  power 
and  originality,  who,  after  passing  through  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  with  a view  to  enter- 
ing the  Scottish  Church,  abandoned  that  in- 
tention, and  prepared  to  devote  himself  to  a 
literary  life.  In  1823  he  was  tutor  to  Charles  Bul- 
lor,  who  became  distinguished  in  the  political 
history  of  Ins  country ; and  whilst  acting  in 
that  capacity,  ho  occupied  his  leisure  in  trails- 
lating  from  the  German.  The  works  which  he 
produced  between  his  26th  and  32nd  years  were 
“ A Life  of  Schiller,”  “ Legendre’s  Geometry,” 
to  which  lie  prefixed  an  Essay  on  Proportion; 
the  “ Wilhelm  Meister”  of  Goethe,  and  “ Speci- 
mens of  German  Romance,"  all  of  which  were 
received  with  approbation  by  those  who  were 
best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  to  contend,  in  imbuing  his  trans- 
lations with  the  true  spirit  of  the  originals 
which  he  had  chosen  to  render  into  an  English 
dress.  He  had  now  made  himself  well  known 
in  the  world  of  letters,  and  became  a contributor 
to  the  “ Edinburgh  Review,”  in  which  he  wrote 
many  masterly  critical  articles.  Among  these 
may  be  noticed  his  “ Essay  on  Bums”  and  on 
“ German  Literature.”  In  1833-4  appeared  his 
“Sartor  Resartus”  in  “Eraser’s  Magazine.” 
From  that  time  he  commanded  a large  circle  of 
admirers,  and  afterwards  produced  many  works 
of  sterling  merit.  In  1837  he  delivered  a course 
of  lectures  on  “German  Literature”  in  Willis’s 
Rooms,  in  London,  which  he  followed  up  by 
lecturing  on  other  subjects,  down  to  1840,  when 
he  lectured  on  “Heroes,  Hero-Worship,  and  the 
Heroic  in  History.”  This,  we  believe,  was  the 
most  popular  of  his  courses.  In  1845  appeared 
“Oliver  Cromwell’s  Letters  and  Speeches,” 
which  added  considerably  to  his  reputation. 
In  1850  he  published  the  “Latter-Day  Pam- 
phlets,” which  were  more  remarkable  for  the 
singularity  of  their  style  than  the  soundness  of 
their  doctrines.  In  1851  appeared  his  “Life  of 
John  Sterling.”  His  latest  work  is  a “ History 
of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Frederick  the  Great." 
He  was  elected  Rector  of  Edinburgh  University 
in  1865.  b.  near  Ecclefechan,  Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland,  1795. 

Carmagnola,  Francesco,  kawr'-ma-no-la,  a 
celebrated  Italian  general,  who,  having  begun 
life  as  a swineherd,  enlisted  as  a private  soldier 
in  the  army  of  Philip  Maria  Visconti,  duke  of 
Milan,  and  having  exhibited  high  military  qua- 
lities, was  raised  by  the  duke  to  the  dignity  of 
commander-in-chief  of  his  forces,  a promotion 
which  he  amply  justified,  for  he  secured  several 
important  victories,  and  added  largely  to  the 
duke’s  territory.  Besides  recovering  Lom- 
bardy, Carmagnola  won  Brescia,  Bergamo, 
Piacenza,  and  other  cities,  to  the  dominion  of 
Visconti,  who  in  return  created  him  duke  of 
Castelnovo,  and  loaded  him  with  riches  and 
favour.  Becoming  jealous,  however,  of  the 
very  greatness  he  had  created,  Philip,  in  1424, 
deprived  Carmagnola  of  his  command,  refused 
to  listen  to  a defence,  and  confiscated  his  estates. 
The  indignant  soldier  repaired  to  Venice,  offered 
his  services  to  the  senate,  by  whom  they  were 
accepted.  Carmagnola  led  an  army  against  his 
old  master,  whom  he  repeatedly  defeated,  de- 
prived him  of  the  provinces  he  had  previously 
gained  for  him,  and  in  1428  compelled  him  to 
sue  for  peace.  A new  war  broke  out  between 
Philip  and  the  Venetians  in  1431,  when  Car- 
magnola was  again  placed  in  command  of  the 
troops  of  the  republic;  but  not  being  so  suc- 
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cessful  as  formerly,  he  was  suspected  of  treachery, 
invited  to  Venice  to  confer  with  the  senate,  re- 
ceived with  great  distinction,  and  then  arrested, 
charged  with  treason,  tortured,  and  beheaded  on 
the  6 th  of  May,  1432.  b.  in  Piedmont  about  1390. 

Carmichael,  Richard,  M.R.I.A.,  kar-mi'-kel, 
a very  eminent  surgeon  in  Dublin,  where  he 
was  born  in  1779.,  his  father  being  Mr.  Hugh 
Carmichael,  solicitor,  of  that  city.  Having  gra- 
duated in  the  school  of  the  Irish  College  of  Sur- 
geons, Mr.  Carmichael  served  for  some  time 
in  the  Wexford  militia,  and  then  settled  as  a 
practitioner  in  Dublin,  where  he  soon  became 
distinguished  for  his  attention  to  cancerous 
diseases,  his  position  as  surgeon  to  St.  George’s 
Hospital  giving  him  peculiar  opportunities  of 
studying  that  class  of  maladies.  In  1810  he 
published  a paper  on  scrofula,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  appointed  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the 
Lock  Hospital,  his  observations  in  which  led 
him  to  issue  a work  on  the  use  and  abuse  of 
mercury,  which  has  greatly  influenced  the  use 
of  that  mineral  ever  since.  In  1826  he  founded 
the  Richmond,  since  called  the  Carmichael 
Medical  School,  his  coadjutors  in  the  work 
being  Dr.  Robert  Adams  and  Mr.  M'Dowall. 
Mr.  Carmichael  published  altogether  thirty-one 
different  works,  mostly  on  scrofula,  cancer,  and 
other  skin  diseases.  He  held  many  important 
official  appointments,  was  a member  of  the  Me- 
dical Academy  of  France,  and  of  other  learned 
bodies;  and  left  by  his  will  many  bequests  to 
the  medical  institutions  of  his  native  city.  He 
was  drowned  on  the  8th  of  June,  1849,  while 
endeavouring  to  cross  the  Strand,  a rapid 
stream  near  Dublin,  on  horseback. 

Carnarvon-,  the  Rt.Hon.Henry  Howard  Moly- 
neux  Herbert,  Earl  of,  kar-nar'-von,  a rising 
statesman  of  sound  Conservative  principles, who 
became  HighSteward  of  theUniversity  of  Oxford 
in  1859, in  which  year  he  served  underLordDerby 
as  under-secretary  of  state  for  the  Colonies.  In 
June, 1866,  he  again  took  office  underLord  Derby 
as  secretary  of  state  for  the  Colonies,  but  re- 
signed in  1867,  disapproving  of  the  Reform 
Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  b.  1831. 

Carnot,  Lazare  Nicholas  Marguerite,  kar'-no, 
a French  engineer,  who  entered  the  army  in 
1771,  and  became  war  minister  to  Napoleon  I. 
As  a member  of  the  Convention,  he  voted  for 
the  death  of  the  king,  and  in  1793  became  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
The  most  successful  period  of  the  republic,  in'a 
military  sense,  was  during  the  time  that  he  had 
the  organization  of  its  military  affairs.  It  was 
accordingly  said  of  him  that  he  had  “ organized 
victory.”  In  1 797  he  was  forced  into  exile,  from 
being  suspected  of  having  become  favourable 
to  royalty;  but  on  Napoleon  becoming  first 
consul,  he  was  recalled.  He  was  then  appointed 
minister  of  war,  but  was  deprived  of  that  office, 
with  all  his  other  posts,  for  voting  against  the 
consulate  for  life.  After  the  Russian  campaign, 
he  again  offered  his  services  to  Napoleon,  and 
received  the  command  of  Antwerp,  which  ho 
kept  till  the  abdication  of  1814.  On  the  return 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  he  was  once  more  ap- 
pointed minister  of  war,  but  on  the  fall  of  the 
emperor,  he  retired,  first  to  Warsaw  and  then 
to  Magdeburg,  where  lie  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  b.  at  Nolay,  in  Burgundy,  1753 ; 
d.  at  Magdeburg,  1823.  As  a writer,  Carnot  is 
favourably  known  by  his  “ Essai  sur  les  Ma- 
chines eh  General;”  his  “Geometry  of  Posi- 
tion,” and  several  other  scientific  treatises.-* 
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Ilis  son,  Ilippolito  Carnot,  was  minister  of 
Public  Instruction  in  the  republic  of  184S,  in 
which  capacity  he  issued  a circular  recommend- 
ing that  the  departments  should  scud  only  un- 
educated rustics  to  represent  them  in  the  cham- 
bers. He  refused  to  acknowledge  Louis  Napo- 
leon, has  retired  from  political  life,  and  is  occu- 
pied with  some  important  historical  works,  as 
well  as  memoirs  of  his  father,  n.  1801. 

Carolax,  'furlough  O’,  lcar'-o-lan,  a celebrated 
Irish  bard,  who  to  the  power  of  poetry  joined 
that  of  musical  composition,  and  has  been  called 
the  “Orpheus  of  the  Green  Isle.”  He  was 
blind,  and  is  said  to  have  traversed  the  country, 
mounted  on  a good  horse,  with  a servant  be- 
hind him,  and  to  have  had  the  doors  of  every 
dwelling  he  came  to  readily  opened  to  him, 
whether  the  denizens  were  rich  or  poor.  He 
composed  a vast  number  of  tunes,  one  harper 
having,  at  a meeting  in  Belfast  in  li  92,  re- 
peated upwards  of  100  of  Carolan’s  pieces, 
although  he  had  never  heard  or  seen  him,  and 
believed  that  there  were  a vast  number  more 
He  was  born  in  1670,  and  died  in  1733. 

Caroline,  Amelia  Elizabeth,  wife  of  George 
IV.  (See  Geobge  IV.) 

Carpenter,  William  Benjamin,  M.D.,  foir- 
pen-ter,  oneof  the  most  eminent  physiologists 
of  modern  times,  passed  his  examination  at  the 
Loyal  College  of  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries’ 
Society  m 1835,  and  subsequently  pursued  his 
studies  m the  university  of  Edinburgh.  AVhilst 
there  he  made  himself  popular  by  the  publication 
of  several  scientific  treatises,  and,  in  1839,  pub- 
liahed  his.  “ Principles  of  General  and  Compara- 
ble Physiology,”  &e.,  which  at  once  drew  upon 
him  the  attention  of  the  most  distinguished 
physiologists  of  the  day.  He  now  went  to 
reside  m Bristol,  where  he  became  lecturer  on 
medical  jurisprudence,  and  produced  several 
other  works  in  connexion  with  his  profession. 
Indeed,  Ins  contributions  to  physiological 
science  have  been  of  the  most  important  kind 
and  have  been  very  extensive.  A bare  enume- 
ration of  their  titles  would  occupy  a consider- 
able space,  and  his  works  would  form,  in  them- 
selves, a large  encyclopedia.  He  became  lec- 
turer on  medical  jurisprudence  in  University 
College,  London,  as  well  as  an  examiner  in 
physiology  and  comparative  anatomy.  He  was 
also  lecturer -on  general  anatomy  and  phvsio- 
loD>  at  the  London  Hospital  School  of  Medi- 
cine,  and  in  1844  was  admitted  a Fellow  of  the 
tojal  Society,  In  1849  he  gained  the  prize  of 
100  guineas  for  his  essay  on  “ Alcoholic  Liquors,” 
which  was  published  in  1850.  n.  1813. 

verrtmw®0  ^ lcawr';Pe,  an  artist, who  disco- 
™he  secret  of  painting  in  chiaroscuro,  with 

the°  outlfnpa°f  brv;00?’  onc  of  which  marked 
!l°  i a,nd  sliadows,  and  the  other  im- 

he  cxeiftP^  coloui\laid  upon  it.  In  this  manner 
amont  whinVeralpnnts  after  Sreat  pictures ; 
Gohath”nhn?+uW«^ay-  noticc  “David  killing 
' .atT  ‘ a‘ld  ,thc\  Massacre  of  the  Innocents.” 

A in  Rome,  about  I486;  d.  about  1530. 

...•'A  mxr,  John  de  Plano,  Icaivr-pe'-ne,  a Domi- 
m 1245,  formed  one  of  an 
uuoassy  tiom  Pope  Innocent  IV.  to  thp  rip 

to  inaantSn0f  Genghis  Khan.  The  object  was 

Turks^nd  Sn^  l°  tu-m  arms  against  the 
Thorn  is  "r’mt a®®ns»  msteiul  of  invading  Europe. 

of  his  birih  Sim  if  F-ty  aS  t0  t]?c  cxact  Place 
born  in  the  Yin  ? lfc  'l  supposed  that  he  was 
Cab"  John  ?d0m  oti»lcs'  ^out  1210. 

231  , ‘ ap  En°lish  architect,  who 
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gamed  considerable  celebrity  in  his  native 
county  of  York,  where,  and  in  the  adjoining 
counties,  he  erected  a number  of  stately  man- 
sions. He  was  twice  lord  mayor  of  York,  and 
died  worth,  it  is  said,  £150,000.  n.  at  Horbury, 

?t  au  Wakefield,  1721 : d.  at  his  residence,  Askam 
Hall,  Yorkshire,  1807. 

Carr,  Robert.  (See  Somerset,  Duke  of.) 
Carr  a,  Jean  Louis,  Icar'-ra,  a French  political 
l evolutionist,  distinguished  for  his  violence  in 
the  first  great  revolution.  He  joined  the  party 
of  Bnssot,  and  fell  with  his  leader,  n.  at  Pont- 
de-Vesle,  1743;  guillotined,  1793. 

Carracci,  or  Caracci,  Luigi,  Jcawr-rat'-che, 
the  founder  of  a famous  school  of  painting  at 
Bologna,  was  the  son  of  a butcher,  who  gave 
him  an  indifferent  education ; but  his  taste  for 
drawing  was  so  strong  that  lie  was  induced  to 
become  a disciple  of  Prospero  Fontana.  He 
afterwards  pursued  his  studies  in  the  academy 
of  Passignano,  at  Florence,  and  improved  him- 
seli  by  visiting  the  principal  cities  in  Italy.  On 
his  return  to  Bologna  his  merits  became  con- 
spicuous, and  he  was  considered  as. superior  to 
his  old  master.  _ Being  greatly  attached  to  his 
cousins,  Augustin  and  Annibal,  he  formed,  in 
conjunction  with  them,  that  school  and  style  of 
painting  which  has  rendered  their  names  cele- 
brated throughout  the  civilized  world.  Luigi 
was  great  in  landscapes  as  well  as  in  figures, 
and  his  private  character  was  held  in  high  esti- 
mation b.  at  Bologna,  1555;  d.  1619,  and  was 
interred  with  much  ceremony  in  the  church  of 
bt.  Mary  Magdalene,  at  Bologna. — Speaking  of 
this  artist,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says “ His 
breadth  of  light  and  shadow,  the  simplicity  of 
ins  colouring,  and  the  solemn  effect  of  that 
twihgkt  that  seems  diffused  over  his  pictures, 
is  better  suited  to  the  grave  and  dignified  sub- 
jects he  generally  treated  than  the  more  artifi- 
cial brilliancy  of  sunshine  which  enlightens  the 
pictures  of  Titian.”  Many  of  his  pictures  have 
been  engraved,  and  some  by  himself. 

Carracci,  Augustin,  the  elder  of  the  two 
cousins  of  Luigi,  was  the  son  of  a tailor  at  Cre- 
mona. He  was  placed  in  the  school  of  Fontana, 
and  afterwards  under  Passerofti,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  lie  studied,  tlic  art  of  engraving  which 
acted  detrimentally  on  his  powers  as  a painter. 
Having  painted  his  celebrated  picture  of  J erome 
its  success  roused  the  jealousy  of  his  brother 
Annibal,  and  caused  a separation  between 
them,  although  they  were  both  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing important  works  for  the  palazzi  Mag- 
nam  and  Zampieri.  Augustin,  for  a time,  led°a 
L ee  course  of  life,  but  at  last  the  contemplation 
of  a Madonna  of  his  own  painting  struck  him 
with  remorse,  and  he  retired  to  a convent,  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days.  n.  at  Bo- 
logna, 1557 ; d.  1602. — He  was  an  accomplished 
scholar,,  and  as  an  engraver  ranks  among  the 
first  artists  of  Italy. 

Carracci,  Annibal,  younger  brother  of  the 
above,  studied  under  his  cousin  Luigi,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  worked  for  the 
pope,  lie  invented  a manner  so  excellent  that 
both  Luigi  and  Augustin  adopted  it.  The 
tarnese  gallery  immortalized  his  name,  though 
he  received  only  the  petty  sum  of  300  crowns  of 
gold  (about  £200  sterling)  for  the  labour  of 
Bologna,  1560;  n.  1009.— 
With  the  death  of  these  tlirccCarracci,tiio  period 
which  may  be  designated  as  the  golden  age  of 
Italian  painting  closed. — Antony  Carracci  a 
natural  son  of  Augustin,  was  a pupil  of  Annibal, 
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and  painted  some  lino  pieces  in  fresco  at  Rome. 
11. 1583;  b.  16)8. 

Carrera,  Rafael,  Jcar-re-ra,  a person  who, 
born  of  mean  parents  in  the  city  of  Guatemala, 
passed  his  early  life  as  a cattle-driver  and  drum- 
mer-boy ; but,  in  1837,  headed  an  insurrection 
against  tho  government,  and  after  a struggle  of 
several  years  succeeded  in  creating  Guatemala 
into  an  independent  republic,  of  which  he  was 
twice  elected  president.  Carrera  is  a wonder- 
ful man,  considering  the  disadvantages  under 
which  he  lias  had  to  labour  in  his  career, 
and  has  shown  singular  activity,  tact,  and 
ability.  After  being  associated  with  all  sorts 
of  politicians,  he  settled  down  into  moderate 
and  conservative  opinions  ; and  has  done  great 
service  to  his  country,  n.  1814. 

Carrel,  Armand  Nicholas,  Tear -rail,  the  prin- 
cipal editor  of  the  French  "National”  newspaper, 
and  a distinguished  political  writer.  Opposed 
alike  to  the  extremities  of  absolutism  in  royalty 
or  democracy,  he  attained  a high  position  as  a 
French  journalist ; but,  being  led  into  a quarrel 
with  Emile  de  Girardin,  editor  of  the  “ Presse,” 
a fatal  duel  was  the  consequence,  b.  at  Rouen, 
1800 ; d.  of  a pistol  shot  at  St.  Mande,  1836. 

Carrier,  John  Baptist,  kar'-re-ai,  one  of  the 
most  ferocious  of  the  French  revolutionists, 
who  became  deputy  of  the  department  of  Can- 
tal,  in  the  national  convention.  In  1793  he 
was  despatched  on  amission  to  the  departments 
in  the  west,  where  the  civil  war  was  raging. 
The  cruelties  of  Carrier  at  Nantes  recalled  to 
mind  the  times  of  Nero.  lie  caused  to  be  con- 
structed covered  barges,  in  which  he  sunk  100 
persons  at  once.  He  also  invented  those  horri- 
ble executions  which  went  by  the  name  of  “ re- 
publican marriages,”  and  which  consisted  in 
fastening  together,  by  the  neck,  a man  and 
woman,  who  were  then  thrown  into  the  Loire. 
By  his  means  15,000  individuals  are  said  to  have 
perished,  and  the  water  of  the  Loire  was  so  pol- 
luted with  dead  bodies,  that  it  was  prohibited 
to  be  drunk.  On  the  fall  of  the  party  called 
the  Mountain,  he  was  tried  before  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  which  condemned  him  to  the 
scaffold,  n.  at  Aurillac,  1756;  guillotined  1794. 

Carrieea,  Rosa  Alba,  kaxvr' -re-air' -a,  known 
also  as  Rosalba,  an  Italian  female  painter,  who 
learnt  the  rudiments  of  the  art  from  her  father. 
She  was  afterwards  placed  under  an  eminent 
artist,  and  liei  progress  was  so  great  that  her 
full-length  portraits  became  famous  throughout 
Italy.  She  went  to  Paris,  and  in  1720  was  ad- 
mitted a member  of  the  Academy  of  Painting. 
After  executing  portraits  of  the  royal  family  of 
France,  she  proceeded  to  Vienna,  where  she  re- 
ceived distinguished  honours,  b.  at  Venice, 
1672 ; b.  blind,  1757.  Her  miniatures  are  very 
highly  esteemed. 

Carrieres,  Francis  de,  kaxcr' -re-air' -ai  a 
French  Franciscan  friar,  born  in  Provence  in  the 
earlypart  of  the  17th  century,  who  wrote  a Com- 
mentary on  the  Bible  in  Latin,  and  a “ Chrono- 
logical History  of  the  Popes  of  Rome.” 

Carrington,  Noel  Thomas,  kar' -ring -ion,  an 
English  poet, formerly  an  apprentice  in  the  dock- 
yard at  Devonport.  His  principal  poems  are, 
“ The  Banks  of  the  Tamar,”  and  “ Dartmoor.” 
i).  at  Plymouth,  1777 ; b.  at  Bath,  1830. 

Carstares,  William,  lcar -stairs,  a Scottish 
ecclesiastic,  who  devoted  himself  much  more  to 
secular  than  to  religious  affairs,  having  taken 
an  active  part  in  all  the  intrigues  connected 
lyith  the  transfer  of  flip  English  crown  from 
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the  hands  of  James  II.  to  those  of  the  prince 
of  Orange.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Carstares,  minister  of  the  High  Church,  Glas- 
gow, and  was  born  at  Cathcart,  near  that  city, 
in  1649.  During  the  latter  portion  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  William  Carstares  resided  in 
Holland,  studying  at  Utrecht.  Ilecoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  pensionary  Fagel,  he  was  by 
him  introduced  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  who, 
finding  him  able,  intelligent,  self-reliant,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  political  state  of  Bri- 
tain, and  especially  of  Scotland,  employed  him 
in  the  communications  which  ultimately  led  to 
his  being  invited  to  the  throne.  Carstares  was 
in  the  secrets  of  the  Argyle  and  Monmouth 
parties,  was  suspected,  apprehended  in  Kent, and 
sent  to  Scotland,  where  torture  was  applied  in 
order  to  obtain  information,  but  without  effect. 
His  sufferings  at  this  time  induced  him,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  to  take  an  active  part  in 
abolishing  the  use  of  torture  in  legal  proceed- 
ings in  Scotland.  Returning  to  Holland,  lie 
was  well  received  by  William,  and  on  that 
prince  ascending  the  English  throne,  Carstares 
was  entrusted  with  a large  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Scotland,  and  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  effecting  a reconciliation  between  the  king  and 
the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  whose  pertinacious 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  spiritual  independ- 
ence had  caused  a breach  with  the  sovereign. 
The  political  divine  was  popularly  known  as 
“Cardinal  Carstares,”  and  was  courted  and 
caressed  by  the  needy  nobles  and  gentlemen 
who  had  a few  years  before  applied  the  “thumb- 
screw” to  him  in  the  council-chamber  at  Holy- 
rood.  Even  after  William’s  death,  the  talents 
and  experience  of  Carstares  secured  him  a large 
share  of  influence  in  Scottish  affairs.  He  was 
chosen  principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
in  1704;  and  died  in  1715,  leaving  behind  him 
the  reputation  of  having  been  one  of  the  most 
sagacious,  able,  and  bold  politicians  of  the 
age. 

Carstens,  Asmus  Jacob,  kar  s’ -tens,  a Danish 
painter,  was  the  son  of  a miller,  and  had  his 
mother  for  his  first  instructor  in  drawing.  In 
1789  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  named 
professor  of  drawing,  and  in  1793  to  Rome, 
where  he  died  in  1798.  b.  near  Schleswig, 
1754.  Amongst  his  best  paintings  are  “The 
Death  of  Achilles"  and  the  “Fall  of  the 
Aaigels.” 

Carte,  Thomas,  kart,  an  English  historian, 
who  entered  the  church,  and  published  a de- 
fence of  Charles  I.,  in  the  matter  of  the  Irish 
massacre.  On  the  accession  of  George  I.  lie 
refused  the  oaths,  but  afterwards  became 
secretary  to  Bishop  Atterbury.  When  that  pre- 
late was  committed  to  the  Tower,  a reward  of 
£1000  was  offered  for  apprehending  Carte,  who 
escaped  to  France,  where  he  remained  till 
Queen  Caroline  obtained  permission  for  him  to 
return  to  England.  In  1736  he  published  his 
“ Life  of  James,  Duke  of  Ormond,”  in  3 vols. 
folio.  Soon  after  this,  he  issued  proposals  for 
a History  of  England,  lie  met  with  great  en- 
couragement, and  this  work,  completed  in  four 
volumes,  has  been  highly  praised.  His  MSS. 
are  in  the  Bodleian  library.  Besides  those  men- 
tioned, lie  published  a “Collection  of  Original 
Letters  and  Papers  relating  to  the  Affairs  of 
England,”  in  3 vols.  8vo ; a “ History  of  tho 
Revolutions  of  Portugal,”  and  some  other 
pieces,  b,  at  Clifton.  Warwickshire,  1686;  B, 
1754. 
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Carteaux,  Jean  Francois,  kar'-to,  a French 
brigadier-general,  who  entered  the  service  as  a 
private,  and  rose  from  rank  to  rank,  until  he 
received  the  command  of  a brigade.  11  is  prin- 
cipal achievement  was  the  taking  of  Toulon  in 
1793,  then  held  by  the  British.  Here  he  was 
ably  seconded  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  at  that 
time  a simple  artillery  captain,  b.  1751:  d. 
1813. 

Carter,  Elizabeth,  kar'-ter,  an  English  lady, 
who  became  an  excellent  Greek  and  Latin 
scholar,  besides  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the 
German,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian, 
Arabic,  and  Hebrew.  She  executed  several 
translations,  and  contributed  a paper  to  the 
“Rambler”  of  Dr.  Johnson.  It  was  of  her  at- 
tainments in  Greek  that  the  distinguished  lexi- 
cographer said,  “ that  he  understood  that  lan- 
guage better  than  any  one  he  had  ever  known, 
except  Elizabeth  Carter.”  b.  at  Deal,  Kent’ 
1717;  d.  1806.  ’ 

Carter,  Thomas,  a distinguished  Irish  musi- 
cian and  composer  of  vocal  music.  Amongst 
many  others,  he  composed  the  melodies,  “Oh 
Nannie!  wilt  thou  gang  wi’  me  ? ” and  “ Stand 
to  your  guns,  my  hearts  of  oak.”  b.  about 
1758;  D.  1801. 

Carteret,  Sir  George,  kar'-te-ret,  a brave 
and  faithful  loyalist,  who  adhered  to  the  for- 
tunes of  Charles  I.  and  II.  in  all  their  adversi- 
ties. He  was  a native  of  Jersey,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  governor  in  1626,  and  there,  and  in 
the  neighbouring  counties,  made  himself  ac- 
tive in  the  royal  cause.  Charles  II.  took  refuge 
with  Sir  George  in  Jersey  for  some  time,  but  a 
fleet  under  Blake  compelled  him  to  flee  to  Hol- 
land in  1651.  He  was  rewarded  at  the  Restora- 
tion with  some  high  offices,  and  was  about  to 
be  created  a baron  when  he  died,  in  1679.  b 
1599. 

Carteret,  John.  (See  Granville,  Earl  of.) 
Carteret,  Philip,  a distinguished  naval 
officer,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Captain  Wallis 
in  1766,  commanded  an  expedition  to  the 
South  Seas.  Dr.  Hawksworth,  in  his  Introduc- 
tion to  h:s  narrative  of  Cook’s  voyages,  gives  an 
account  of  their  discoveries.  Lived  in  the  18th 
century. 

Cartier,  or  Quartier,  James,  Icar'-te-ai,  a 
French  navigator,  employed  by  Francis  I.  in  ex- 
ptoring*  the  coast  of  North  America,  where,  in 
1534,  lie  effected  the  discovery  of  Canada,  ’b. 
at  St.  Malo,  1494. 

Ca^t.isJiandija,  kar’ -tis-man' -da-a,  a queen  of 
the  Brigantes,  in  Britain,  who  has  gained  an 
unenviable  fame  by  her  treachery  in  betraying 
to  the  Romans  the  unfortunate  Caractacus 
hhe  put  away  her  lawful  husband,  Vcnutius,  and 
took  in  his  room,  his  armour-bearer,  Vellocatus 
W fj l?’n ' lr  s,ubjects  rev°hed,  which  induced 
mnun «?  t0, hftr  assistance  the  Romans,  who 

made  themselves  thereby  masters  of  thecoun- 
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.y^AliT0y I'Ouis  Dominique,  kar-toosh' 

the  ™n  f;.lTUpr0bbCr  °f‘  mo,lern  tlmes>  was 

80a  °t  a Parisian  artizan.  Whilst  verv 

i ' I " le  displayed  his  thieving  propensities 
ho  n ffia^dPCllH  ii°m  ^ wSieS  he  had 

who  Si  He  then  joined  a band  of  robbers 
their  chief  andy»  ,ai}d  soon  'Yas  made 
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time  the  officers  of  justice  sought  him  in  vain  ; 
but,  after  many  wonderful  escapes,  lie  was  at 
length  taken  in  1721,  and  broken  on  the  wheel. 
b.  about  1693. — His  life  has  formed  the  subject 
of  numerous  books,  and  he  has  been  often  re- 
presented on  the  stage. 

Cartwright,  Thomas,  kart'-rite,  an  eminent 
Puritan  divine,  who  was  a fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  also  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge, 
but  getting  into  controversy  with  Whitgift  and 
others,  he  was,  when  Whitgift  became  chancel- 
lor, in  1571 , deprived  of  his  professorship  as  well 
as  his  fellowship,  and  had  to  retire  to  the  conti- 
nent, where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Beza 
and  other  eminent  scholars.  Returning  to 
England,  he  got  into  fresh  trouble  in  a contro- 
versy with  his  old  opponent,  Whitgift,  and  was 
once  more  compelled  to  go  abroad.  After  this 
time  lie  was  constantly  engaged  in  controversial 
writing,  was  twice  committed  to  prison,  and 
died  on  27th  December,  16J3.  James  VI.  of 
Scotland  (afterwards  James  I.  of  England) 
greatly  admired  him,  and  offered  him  a pro- 
fessorship at  St.  Andrew’s,  which,  however,  ho 
declined,  b.  1535. 

^Cartwright,  William,  a minor  poet  of  the 
17th  century,  was  the  son  of  a gentleman  of 
decayed  fortunes  who  kept  an  inn  at  Ciren- 
cester. William  was  educated  at  Westminster 
and  Oxford,  was  one  of  the  council  of  war  named 
by  the  university,  in  which  he  became  junior 
proctor,  and  reader  in  metaphysics  in  1643. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Ben  Jonson’ 
who,  when  he  was  very  young,  said  of  him’ 
My  son  Cartwright  writes  all  like  a man.”  He 
died  of  a malignant  fever  which  raged  at  Ox- 
ford in  1643,  being  only  32  years  of  age,  having 
been  born  in  1611.  A collection  of  his  “ Co- 
medies, Tragi-Comedies,  and  other  Poems  ” 
was  published  in  1647,  and  again  in  1651.  His 
plays,  especially  that  entitled  “ The  Ordinary  ” 
possess  considerable  merit. 

Cartwright,  Edmund,  the  inventor  of  the 
power-loom  for  weaving,  was  educated  for  the 
church,  and  first  held  the  living  of  Bramp- 
ton, near  Chesterfield,  and  afterwards  that  of 
Goadby-Marwood,  in  Leicestershire.  lie  had 
published  several  poetical  effusions,  besides 
contributing  to  the  “Monthly  Review,”  when 
his . attention  was  accidentally  drawn  to  the 
subject  of  mechanical  weaving.  Accordingly 
in  the  April  of  1785,  his  first  power-loom  was’ 
put  in  motion  ; and,  although  its  introduction 
was  much  opposed  both  by  the  manufacturers 
and  their  workmen,  it  gradually  rose  into  impor- 
tance, until  it  has  become  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  mechanical  forces  of  Great  Britain  In 
1809  Parliament  granted  him  £10,000  for  “ the 
good  service  he  had  rendered  the  public  by  his 
invention  of  weaving.”  b.  at  Marnham,  Notts. 
1743;  D.  1823. 

Cartwright,  John,  known  as  Major  Cart- 
wright, a brother  of  Edmund,  in  early  life 
entered  the  navy,  and  served  at  the  capture  of 
Cherbourg,  and  in  some  other  engagements. 
When  the  American  war  broke  out,  he  refused 
to  act  against  the  colonists,  in  consequence  of 
his  notions  on  constitutional  government 
making  him  regard  the  course  pursued  by  the 
home  government  as  unjustifiable.  He  stated 
his  opinions  in  a work  entitled  “Letters  on 
American  Independence ;”  to  those  opinions  he 
adhered  through  life,  being  always  the  ad- 
vocate. of  political  liberty,  and  was  one  of 
the  oiigiijatQi-s  of  the  Constitutional  Reform 
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Society  in  1780.  He  is  generally  regarded  by 
the  more  radical  party  as  the  father  and  earliest 
and  most  consistent  advocate  of  their  prin- 
ciples. A commission  in  the  Notts  Militia, 
as  major,  obtained  in  1775,  furnished  him  with 
the  title  by  which  he  was  60  well  known.  He 
was  born  at  Marnham,  in  1740,  and  died  in 
1S21.  A statue  to  liis  memory  was  erected  in 
Burton  Crescent,  London. 

Carus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  hair'-ua,  a Homan 
emperor,  prelect  of  the  praetorians  under  l’ro- 
bus,  on  whose  death,  in  282,  he  was  elected 
emperor  by  the  soldiers.  He  defeated  the  Sar- 
matians  in  Illyria,  conquered  Mesopotamia,  the 
towns  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiplion,  and  died,  it  is 
said,  by  a lightning-stroke,  at  the  latter  town, 
2S3. 

Carvajal,  Francis  de,  kar’-vazh-al,  a Spanish 
captain,  who  served  in  America,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  Vaca  de  Castro,  gover- 
nor of  Peru,  over  the  young  Almagro.  lie  sub- 
sequently joined  his  fortunes  to  "those  of  Gon- 
salvo  Pizarro,  and  was  taken  with  him,  and 
hanged  as  a traitor,  at  Cuzco,  in  1543. 

Carver,  John,  Icar'-ver,  the  first  governor  of 
New  Plymouth,  North  America,  arrived  there 
in  the  Mayflower,  11th  November,  1620,  and 
after  assisting  in  making  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  settling  the  colony,  and  agreeing  to  a 
constitution  or  compact  for  the  government,  he 
led  an  exploring  party  to  fix  the  site  of  a settle- 
ment, and  was  elected  governor  of  Plymouth, 
but  died  in  April,  1621,  to  the  great  grief  of  his 
companions. 

Cart,  Rev.  Henry  Francis,  kai'-re,  was  born  in 
1772,  at  Birmingham,  and  in  1787,  published  an 
“ Irregular  Ode  to  General  Elliot;”  in  1788  a 
collection  of  “ Odes  and  Sonnets ; ” in  1797,  hav- 
ing previously  taken  his  degree  of  M.A.  at 
Oxford,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesey  to  the  vicarage  of  Bromley  Abbots, 
Staffordshire,  and  in  the  same  year  published 
an  “ Ode  to  Kosciusko.”  While  at  Oxford,  Mr. 
Cary  had  devoted  much  attention  to  the  study 
of  French,  Italian,  and  English  literature,  be- 
sides giving  due  care  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  soon  began 
to  turn  this  study  to  account.  In  1805,  a trans- 
lation in  blank  verse  of  the  “ Inferno,”  by  him, 
was  published;  and,  in  1814,  in  the  same  species 
of  composition,  his  version  of  the  “ Divina  Corn- 
media.”  This  work  was  some  time  out  before 
it  attracted  much  attention,  but  was  brought 
into  notice  by  Coleridge,  and  went  through  four 
editions  during  the  author’s  life.  Cary  subse- 
quently produced  translations  in  verse  of  the 
“ Birds”  of  Aristophanes,  the  “ Odes  ” of  Pindar, 
a scries  of  Lives,  in  continuation  of  Johnson’s 
“Lives  of  Early  French  Poets,”  besides  editions 
of  the  works  of  Milton,  Pope,  Thomson,  Cow- 
per,  and  Young.  He  was  appointed  assistant 
librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  which  office 
he  shortly  afterwards  resigned.  A pension  of 
£200  a year  was  subsequently  conferred  upon 
him,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death  in  1811. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Poet’s  Corner  of  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Cart,  Lott,  a negro  clergyman,  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  coloured  colony  of  Liberia, 
was  born  a slave,  in  Virginia,  in  1780.  Having 
acquired  some  education,  he  became  a baptist 
preacher  at  Richmond,  where  lie  was  employed 
in  a tobacco  warehouse;  and,  being  much  es- 
teemed, many  presents  were  made  to  him,  and 
he  was  enabled  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  him* 
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self  and  two  of  his  children.  Ho  still  continued 
his  avocations  at  Richmond,  both  secular  and 
clerical,  received  a good  salary,  and  became  the 
owner  of  a small  farm.  When  the  African 
Colonization  Society  began  operations,  he  emi- 
grated to  Africa;  in  1824  took  an  active  part  in 
the  organization  of  the  colony;  in  1826,  the 
government  devolved  upon  him,  which  he  ad- 
ministered with  great  success  till  28th  Novem- 
ber, 1828,  when  he  was  killed  by  an  explosion 
while  manufacturing  cartridges  to  defend  the 
little  community  against  a threatened  attack  of 
the  native  tribes. 


Caryl,  John,  kar'-il,  a poet  and  dramatist 
of  the  17Lli  and  beginning  of  the  18tli  century, 
acted  as  secretary  to  Mary,  queen  of  James  IL, 
and  was  knighted  by  that  unfortunate  monarch, 
whose  fortunes  he  appears  to  have  followed  in 
exile,  and  by  whom  the  honorary  titles  of  earl 
Caryl  and  baron  Dartford  were  conferred  upon 
him.  He  subsequently  returned  to  England, 
and  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Pope,  who  de- 
dicated to  him  the  “Rape  of  the  Lock.”  Caryl 
was  the  author  of  two  plays,  “The  English 
Princess ; or  the  Death  of  Richard  III,”  “ Sir 
Salomon  ; or  the  Cautious  Coxcomb,”  a trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms  from  the  Vulgate,  and  other 
pieces.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are 
unknown  ; he  was,  however,  living  so  late  as 
1717. 

Casa,  John  della,  kaw'-sa,  an  Italian  prelate, 
who,  in  1544,  was  created  archbishop  of  Bene- 
vento,  and,  the  same  year,  was  sent  nuncio  to 
Venice,  where  he  displayed  great  diplomatic 
abilities.  He  urns  in  disgrace  under  Julius  III., 
on  account  of  his  connexion  with  Cardinal  Far- 
nese ; but  was  restored  to  favour  by  Paul  IV., 
who  made  him  secretary  of  state,  n.  at  Flo- 
rence 1603;  d.  1556.  He  is  accounted  one  of 
the  most  elegant  of  the  Italian  writers,  and  his 
Latin  poetry  is  very  fine.  His  principal  per- 
formance is  the  “ Galateo ; or,  Art  of  Living  in 
the  World;”  besides  which,  he  wrote  some 
beautiful  Italian  poems,  the  Lives  of  Cardinals 
Contarini  and  Bembo,  and  other  works,  collected 
at  Venice,  in  5 vols.  4to,  1728. 

Casabianca,  Louis,  ka'-sa-bc-an'-ka,  a dis- 
tinguished captain  in  the  French  navy,  who  re- 
presented Corsica  in  the  National  Convention, 
and  wras  also  a member  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred.  In  Napoleon’s  expedition  to  Egypt, 
he  commanded  the  Orient,  a 120-gun  ship ; and, 
in  1798,  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  perished  with 
his  son,  a youth  of  ten  years,  who,  though  seeing 
the  vessel  about  to  sink,  w'ould  not  abandon  his 
dying  parent,  n.  about  1755. 

Casanova,  James,  kaw'-san'-o-va,  a famous 
adventurer,  of  Venetian  extraction,  who  visited 
different  countries  of  Europe  in  various  capaci- 
ties. He  was  at  once  a schoolmaster,  soldier, 
musician,  chemist,  writer,  and  politician;  and 
displayed,  in  these  various  callings,  a great 
amount  of  talent,  accompanied,  necessarily,  by 
equal  chicanery.  He  wras  imprisoned  at  Vienna, 
and  ultimately  died  there,  1S03 ; n.  at  Venice, 
1725.  He  left,  besides  other  books,  a History 
of  his  Captivity,  and  his  Memoirs,  which  have 
been  translated  into  French.  — His  brother 
Francis  was  a painter  of  battle-pieces. 

Casaubon,  Isaac,  ka'-so'-batcnq,  a learned 
Swiss  divine  and  critic,  who,  at  the  age  of  23, 
was  chosen  professor  of  Greek  at  Geneva,  and 
subsequently  at  Montpellier  and  Paris.  In  15S6 
he  married  a daughter  of  Henry  Stephens,  a 
learned  printer,  by  whom  he  had  twenty  chils 
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dren.  In  1600  ho  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Protestant  judges  in  the  controversy  between 
Du  Perron  and  Du  Plessis  Morriay,  and  decided 
against  the  latter.  Three  years  later,  he  be 
came  head  librarian  to  ITenry  IV.  of  France, 
and  on  the  death  of  that  monarch  removed  to 
England,  where  James  I.  settled  upon  him  a 
considerable  pension,  and  made  him  a preben 
dary  of  Westminster,  and  also  of  Canterbury. 
In  this  country  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  a rigid  adherent  to  the  principles  of  Pro- 
testantism. _ b.  at  Geneva,  1559;  d.  1614,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Casaubon 
was  the  author  of  many  learned  works  ; amoim 
which  we  may  notice  his  “ De  Libertate  Ecclesi- 
astical,” suppressed  by  Henry  IV.  as  offensive  to 
the  Pope;  “De  Eebus  Sacris  et  Ecclesias- 
tics,” “A  Criticism  on  Baronius,”  and  his 
editions  of  several  of  thcGreek  andLatin  classics. 

Casaubon-,  Meric,  son  of  the  above,  was  made 
a prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  held  two 
livings  in  Bent,  of  which  he  was  deprived  in 
the  civil  war.  Cromwell  made  him  large  offers 
to  induce  him  to  write  the  history  of  the  war 
but  he  steadily  refused  to  comply.  He  also  re- 
fused to  accept  an  invitation  from  Christina, 
queen  of  Sweden,  to  superintend  the  universi- 
ties in  her  kingdom.  At  the  Restoration  he 
recovered  his  preferments,  b.  at  Geneva, 
1599;  d.  1671.— His  most  remarkable  work  is 
a treatise  oil  “Credulity  and  Incredulity,” 
herein  lie  maintains  the  existence  of  witches. 
Casimir  I.,  Tcas'-i-meer,  king  of  Poland,  sur- 
named  the.Peaceful,  son  of  Miecislaus,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  1031.  The  Poles  revolting  under 
the  regency  of  his  mother,  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  became  a monk.  The  Poles,  a prey  to  in- 
ternal  dissensions,  induced  Pope  Benedict  IX 
to  allow  him  to  return  to  his  kingdom  and  to 
marry.  Accordingly,  he  espoused  a daughter 
of  the  grand-duke  of  Russia,  and  afterwards 
governed  his  kingdom  with  great  wisdom. 
d.  10o8. 

Casimir  IT.,  king  of  Poland,  surnamed  the 
Just,  was  the  younger  son  of  Boleslaus  III. 
When  his  brother  Miecislaus  was,  on  account  of 
Ins  tyranny,  deposed  in  1177,  the  Poles  con- 
ferred the  crown  on  Oasimir.  He  was  an  up- 
nglit,  generous  prince,  b.  1117 ; n.  1191. 

Cashiie  III,,  the  Great,  succeeded  Ladislaus 
IV.  in  1333.  He  defeated  John,  king  ofBohcmia, 
and  conquered  a port  of  Russia.  He  united  to 
his  warlike  qualities  the  attributes  of  a great 
iung;  maintained  peace,  founded  several 
churches  and  hospitals,  and  built  numerous 
fortresses.  He  is  said,  however,  to  have  been 
a man  of  strong  passions,  which  he  fre- 
quently indulged  to  excess,  b.  1309;  d.  1370. 

In  his  reign  privileges  were  bestowed  on  the 
Jews,  which  they  ever  continued  to  enjoy 
r?“®'™re  granted  at  the  request  of  a Jewess 
named  Esther,  one  of  his  favourites. 

I1V;1was  &rand-duke  of  Lithuania, 
and  ascended  the  throne  of  Poland  1445  llc 

witKrfif  Teutonic  Rights,  and  made  war 

garvaml  tiim0^53  a°amst  thc  kinS  of  Hun- 
bary  and  thc  Tartars,  d.  1492. 

jM*,e  V,)  John,  son  of  Sigismund  III 
of  Ski t0  thatbrone  of  Polaild  on  the  death 
marrv  h T Fv  obtaining  permission  to 
by  cC  Lb  «thf  8 w,doW-  Defeated  at  first 
ouentlv  r°A  Sweden>  he  subso- 

was  vhlnriAi  ' 1C  ai,d  9f  tho  emperor  Loopold, 
treaty  of  ni-S’  andi’,  nl  ie60»  concluded  the 

of  Ohva  with  his  successor.  Shortly 
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after,  Ins  troops,  under  Sobieski,  defeated  tho 
tartars.  The  cares  of  government,  and D he 
loss  of  his  wife  in  1667,  induced  him  to  resign 

in  1 67°Wn,  aiGOo'C^rC  Prance>  "'here  he  died 

Casiri,  Tca-seer’-e,  a learned  Oriental  scholar, 
who  took  orders  at  Rome,  and  taught  (he  East- 

,*n  city‘  In  *748  bc  repaired 
to  Madrid,  where  he  was  made  a member  of 
the  Academy  of  History,  interpreter  to  the 

l vsn’+aU^na+v-lb^aiiiail of  tbe  Escurial.  From 
1/50  to  1770  this  industrious  man  laboured  at 

the  compilation  of  a description  and  analysis  of 
all  the  Arabian  MSS,  contained  in  the  library 
°e  1,  Es?urial,  the  richest  in  Europe  in  works 
ot  that  kmd.  This  esteemed  production  was 
published  at  Madrid,  2 vols.  folio,  the  second 
containing  most  interesting  accounts  of  the 
battles  of  the  Moors  and  Christians  in  the  Pc- 

E-  at  Tripoli,  Syria,  1710;  d.  at  Ma- 
clnd,  1791. 

i t9AS  A0:y’  ^illimrq  Teas' -Ion,  a distinguished 
letter-founder,  was  originally  occupied  in  en- 
graving ornaments  on  gun-barrels,  and  in  the 
manufacturing  of  bookbinders'  tools ; but  after- 
wards devoting  himself  to  type-founding  he 
was  eminently  successful,  and,  after  establishing 
the  foundry  m Finsbury  known  as  Caslon’s 
realised  a considerable  fortune,  and  died  at  his 
countiy  residence  at  Bethnal-green  (which  was 
country  then)  in  1766.  b.  in  Shropshire,  1692. 
Cass,  Lewis,  Teas,  an  American  politician 
“D^e  war  between  England  and  the 
United  Stages,  in  1812,  made  an  incursion  into 
Canada,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  When  peace 
was  concluded,  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Michigan,  and  organized  that  vast  territory 
making  treaties,  with  the  Indian  tribes,  by 
which  three  millions  of  acres  were  added  to  the 
state.  Under  thc  presidency  of  General  Jack- 
son,  m 1831,  he  was  secretary  for  war,  and  four 
yeais  afterwards,  was  sent  to  Paris  as  envoy  ex- 
traordinary.  Here  he  remained  seven  years 
and  whdst  engaged  in  this  mission,  published 
his  Views  on  the  Subject  of  the  Limitation  of 
the  Northern  Frontiers  of  the  Union,”  and  pro- 
tested against  the  adhesion  of  M.  Guizot  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  “right  of  visit.”  The  treaty 
concluded  m 1842,  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  not  meeting  his  approval,  he  re- 
signed and  returned  to  America.  In  thc  Senate 
he  voted  for  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  in 
18a7  was  made  secretary  of  state  under  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  b.  1782. 

Cassander,  Tcas-sdn'-der,  the  son  of  Antipa- 
te1'. took  possession  of  the  kingly  power  in 
Macedonia  on  the  death  of  his  hither  llc 
caused  the  death  of  Olympias,  the  mother  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  also  of  his  son,  tho 
young  Alexander.  Joining  his  forces  to  those 
of  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus,  he  de- 
feated Antigonus  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  301 
b.c.,  the  latter  monarch  falling  on  the  field,  and 
the  four  conquerors  dividing  between  them 
Alexander  s empire  into  the  great  kingdoms  of 
Macedonia,  Thrace,  Egypt,  and  Syria.  (Sea 
Antigonus,  &c.)  k 

Cassiani,  Julian,  Tcaw'-se-an'-e,  one  of  the 

mi -71  o1Cal  P°,cts  of  Daly,  was  born  at  Modena 
m 1712,  and  became  successively  professor  of 

Indn'r  TU  t lC  NobI°9’  College  of  his  native  city, 
and  of  Eloquence  in  the  University.  His  works 

„"r,1,M)oelr(.  and  P^se,  were  published  by 
one  of  Ins  pupils,  d.  1778.  J 

Cassini,  Giovanni  Dominic,  Tcaw-se'-ne,  a cele- 
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brated  Italian  astronomer,  was  educated  among 
the  Jesuits  at  Genoa,  and  succeeded,  in  1650, 
Cavalicri,  as  professor  of  astronomy  at  Bologna. 
He  here  gained  so  great  a reputation  that  both 
the  pope  and  the  senate  of  Bologna  intrusted  him 
with  several  scientific  and  political  missions.  In 
1660  Colbert  induced  him  to  visit  France.  lie 
was  there  naturalized  and  became  a member  of 
the  Academy  of  Seieifecs.  n.  at  Pcrinaldo,  in 
Nice,  1625;  n.  at  Paris,  1712.  Cassini  dis- 
covered several  of  Jupiter’s  and  Saturn’s  satel- 
lites, and  determined  the  rotation  of  Jupiter, 
Mars,  and  Venus.  He  published  a “ Theory  of 
Jupiter’s  Satellites,”  remarkable  for  its  correct- 
ness, and  assisted  in  the  measurement  of  the 
meridian  line  of  Paris.  He  left  behind  him  a 
great  number  of  astronomical  memoirs  and 
observations. 

Cassini,  James,  son  of  the  above,  at  17,  was 
admitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  en- 
riched science  with  many  valuable  discoveries. 
In  1720  he  published  a book  on  the  figure  of 
the  earth,  in  which  he  maintained,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Newton,  that  it  was  an  oblong  spheroid. 
To  determine  this,  the  French  king  sent  two 
companies  of  mathematicians,  one  towards  the 
polar  circle,  and  the  other  to  the  equator,  to 
measure  a degree,  the  result  of  which  was  a 
decided  refutation  of  Cassini’s  opinion,  n.  at 
Paris,  1667 ; d.  1756. 

Cassini  de  Thubt,  Caesar  Francois,  son  of 
the  above,  evinced,  at  a very  early  age,  great 
talents  for  astronomy,  and  was  received  into 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  22.  He  was  em- 
ployed many  years  in  perfecting  a general  map 
of  France,  and  in  continuing  the  trigonometri- 
cal survey  of  that  country.  The  former  was 
composed  of  180  sheets,  and  gave  a most  com- 
plete representation  of  the  country,  on  a scale 
of  a line  to  6 feet.  Ccesar  Franpois  was  unable 
to  finish  it;  but  it  was  at  length  concluded  by 
his  son,  who  presented  it,  in  1789,  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  He  published  a great  num- 
ber of  papers  in  the  “ Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.”  b.  at  Paris;  1714;  d.  1784. — He 
was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  his  only  son, 
Count  John  Dominic  Cassini,  n.  1748;  d.  1845. 

CassiodcAius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Jcas-si-o-dor'- 
us  an  Italian  of  great  talents,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  Theodcric,  king  of  the  Goths, 
governor  of  Sicily,  and  filled  some  of  the  highest 
offices  in  Home,  but  afterwards  retired  to  a 
monastery  in  Calabria.  He  was  celebrated  as  a 
chronologist  and  historian,  and  is  said  to  have 
devoted  himself  also  to  mechanical  pursuits, 
and  invented  water-clocks,  sun-dials,  and  lamps, 
u.  in  Calabria,  about  481 ; d.  577. 

Cassius,  Caius,  kash'-e-us,  a Roman  general, 
one  of  Ctesar’s  murderers.  During  the  civil 
wars  between  Pompey  and  Ccesar,  he  followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  former.  After  the  decisive 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  was,  however,  spared  by 
the  conqueror.  Returning  to  Rome,  hemarned 
Junia,  the  sister  of  Brutus,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  latter,  formed  a conspiracy  against 
the  emperor.  After  the  death  of  their  victim, 
44  b c„  Cassius  received  Africa  as  his  reward, 
but  found  himself  unable  to  maintain  lnmself 

there,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  Csesai  s 

friends.  Passing  into  the  East  he  levied  nu- 
merous troops,  and  joined  Brutus  in  Maccdon. 
On  the  plains  of  Philippi,  where  Anthony  and 
Octavius  met  them,  the  left  of  the  army,  under 
Cassius,  was  defeated  by  Antony  s tioops, 
width  neutralized  the  success  which  Brutus  was 
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achieving  on  the  right.  Fearing  to  fall  into 
the  enemy’s  hands,  he  ordered  one  of  his  freed- 
mentorunhim  through,  and  perished,  by  the 
very  sword  which  had  given  a wound  to  Caesar, 
42  b.c.  His  body  was  honoured  with  a mag- 
nificent funeral  by  his  friend  Brutus,  who  de- 
clared over  him  that  he  deserved  to  be  called 
“the  last  of  the  Romans."  If  lie  was  brave, 
he  was  equally  learned.  Some  of  his  letters  are 
still  extant  among  Cicero’s  epistles.  He  was 
often  too  rash  and  too  violent,  and  many  of  the 
wrong  steps  which  Brutus  took  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  prevailing  advice  of  Cassius. 
Shakspeare  describes  him  as  having  “a  lean 
and  hungry  look,”  and  makes  Caisar  say, — 
“ He  reads  much ; 

He  is  a great  observer,  and  he  looks 

Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men ; he  loves  no 
plays, 

As  thou  dost,  Antony ; he  hears  no  music ; 

Seldom  he  smiles;  and  smiles  in  such  a sort. 

As  if  he  mock’d  himself,  and  scorn’d  his 
spirit. 

That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  anything.” 
The  day  after  Ctesar's  murder  he  dined  at  the 
house  of  Antony,  who  asked  him  whether  ho 
had  then  a dagger  concealed  in  his  bosom. 
“ Yes,”  replied  he,  “if  you  aspire  to  tyranny.”— 
There  were  many  other  Romans  of  this  name, 
in  whose  lives  there  is  nothing  very  remark- 
able. 

Cassivelaunus,  Tcds-si-ve-law'-nus,  a British 
chief,  who  was  invested  with  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  forces  of  the  island,  to  oppose 
Julius  Ccesar  during  his  invasion  of  Britain, 
54  b.c. 

Castagno,  Andrea  del,  kaics-tan'-no,  a Tuscan 
painter,  who  worked  first  in  fresco,  but  after- 
wards learned  the  art  of  painting  in  oil  from 
Domenico  Veneziano.  His  repayment  for  this 
was  to  assassinate  his  friend.  Unsuspected,  he 
pursued  his  calling,  and  produced  some  fine 
pictures,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  ‘ Execu- 
tion of  the  Conspirators  against  the  Medici,” 
now  in  the  Hall  of  Justice  at  Florence,  b. 
about  1406;  n.  about  14S0.— Stung withremorse, 
he  on  his  death-bed  confessed,  amidst  universal 
execration,  the  atrocious  crime  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty,  and  was  in  consequence  called  the 
“ Infamous.” 

Castanos,  Francis  Xavier  de,  kas-ta-yo,  duke 
de  Baylen,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Spa- 
nish generals  who  figured  in  the  Peninsular 
war  from  1807  till  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
by  Wellington.  Castanos  commanded  the  Spa- 
nish army  which  defeated  Dupout  at  Baylen  in 
1808;  but,  in  the  same  year,  was  beaten  by  Napo- 
leon at  Tudela.  He  subsequently  acted  in  con- 
cert with  Wellington,  and  commanded  the 
Spanish  division  which  accompanied  the  latter 
into  France  in  1815.  After  the  settlement  of 
affairs  in  the  Peninsula,  consequent  on  the 
downfall  of  Bonaparte,  Castanos  occupied  seve- 
ral important  positions  in  the  government,  and 
died  in  Sept.  1852,  ten  days  after  Wellington 
had  breathed  his  last.  b.  about  1756. 

Castelnau,  Pierre  de,  kas-foil  -no,  archdea- 
con of  M ague  lone,  was  sent,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  13th  century,  by  Innocent  III.  into 
the  south  of  France  as  legate  extraordinary,  in 
order  to  search  out  the  heretic  Albigenses,  anil 
deliver  them  over  to  the  secular  arm.  He  met 
with  a determined  resistance,  and  was  at  last 
slain  in  the  territory  of  Raymond,  count  of 
I Toulouse.  Tips  murc[cr  led  to  the  cxeonv-nu* 
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nication  of  Raymond,  and  also  to  the  war  of 
the  Albigcnses.  Killed  1208. 

Castellane,  Esprit  Victor  Boniface,  leas' -(el- 
tan,  marshal  of  France  and  senator,  born  in 
Paris,  March  21,  1788.  His  father  was  a deputy 
to  the  States-Gcneral  in  17SD.  Tlio  future 
Marshal  entered  the  army,  when  10  years  of 
age,  in  1804,  as  a private,  and  in  1S06  was  a 
sub-lieutenant  of  dragoons  in  the  army  of  Italy. 
The  following  year  he  became  lieutenant,  and 
went  to  Spain  with  Count  Lobau  as  aide-de- 
camp.  At  Burgos,  he  took  a piece  of  cannon  at 
the  head  of  his  company.  Eckmuhl,  Ratisbon, 
Essling,  and  Wagram  all  witnessed  the  brilliant 
valour  of  Lieutenant  Castellane.  “ Intrepid 
young  man!”  was  the  exclamation  of  the 
Emperor,  when  he  gave  him  the  cross  on  the 
field  of  Vagram.  After  such  a compliment, 
pronounced  publicly  in  presence  of  the  bravest 
of  the  brave,  young  Castellane  was  certain  to 
pass  through  lire  to  gain  all  his  grades  at  the 
point  of  the  sword.  In  1810  he  was  a captain, 
and  he  again  accompanied  Count  Lobau  as 
aide-de-camp  in  the  Russian  expedition  of  1812. 
Having  been  promoted  at  Moscow  to  the  rank 
of  chef  d’eseadron,  he  was  next  aide-de-camp 
to  the  Count  de  Narbonne  in  the  same  campaign. 
During  the  retreat,  at  the  head  of  25  lancers  of 
the  Imperial  Guard,  he  started  from  Kroiskoi, 
crossed  a vast  extent  of  country  occupied  hy  the 
Russian  troops,  and  found  means,  in  the  midst 
of  countless  dangers,  to  carry  important  orders 
from  the  Emperor  to  Colonel  Bourmont.  At 
the  Beresina  he  excited  the  admiration  of  all  his 
companions  in  arms  by  his  energy  and  coolness. 
At  the  restoration  in  1815,  M.  Castellane  was 
at  first  neglected,  but  towards  the  end  of  that 
year  he  was  charged  with  organizing  the  hussars 
of  the  Bas-Rhin  (5th  Regiment),  and  obtained 
other  military  employments.  In  1831-32  he 
commanded  the  department  ot  the  Haute- 
Saone.  His  gallant  conduct  at  the  siege  of 
Antwerp  procured  him  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.  In  1837  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
after  good  service  in  Algeria.  He  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  military  division  of  Rouen  when 
the  Revolution  of  1848  broke  out.  His  firmness 
under  very  trying  circumstances  saved  his 
division  entire,  and  not  a man  was  wanting 
when  he  handed  it  over  to  his  successor.  After 
1852  lie  held  the  chief  command  at  Lyons,  and 
fully  justified  the  Emperor’s  confidence,  and  his 
own  motto  of  “ Honos  ab  armis.”  At  different 
dates  he  received  the  baton  of  a marshal,  was 
made  a senator,  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  was  decorated  with  most  of  the 
orders  of  Europe,  d.  September,  1862. 

Castiglione,  Due  de,  kaws'-tel-le-o'-nai.  (See 
Augeueau,  Marshal.) 

Castigmone,  Giovanni  Benedetto,  called  by 
the  French  Le  Bencdette,  and  at  Mantua  II 
Greehetto.  He  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Genoese  painters  and  etchers.  In  animal 
and  pastoral  painting  especially  he  excelled, 
llis  chef-d'oeuvre  is  the  “Nativity  of  the  Sa- 
viour,” in  the  church  of  San  Luca,  Genoa,  b.  at 
Genoa,  1616 ; d.  at  Mantua,  1670. 

Castiglione,  Balthazar,  ail  Italian  writer 
and  politician,  who,  after  serving  with  great 
bravery  in  a military  capacity,  was  employed  by 
the  duke  of  Urbino  in  state  affairs,  and  sent 
ambassador  to  several  courts.  He  was  also  cn- 
Ragcd  in  the  same  service  by  Pope  Clement  VII., 
■nu  became  nuncio  at  the  court  of  Charles  V., 
who  held  him  in  high  estimation,  b.  at  Mantua, 
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1478 ; d.  at  Toledo,  1529.  His  greatest  work  is 
“ H Cortigiano,”  or  “ The  Courtier,”  written  in 
an  elegant  style,  and  abounding  with  good  rules 
and  reflections. 

Castiglione,  Count  Carlo  Ottavio,  an  emi- 
nent Grecian  philologist,  numismatist,  and  bib- 
lical scholar,  who  has  written  some  learned 
works  on  the  dates  of  the  cities  of  Barbary  the 
names  of  which  appear  on  Arabian  coins.  He 
has  also,  in  conjunction  with  cardinal  Mai, 
superintended  the  publication  of  several  MS. 
versions  of  the  Bible,  particularly  the  fragments 
of  the  Gothic  translation  found  in  the  Ambro- 
sian library,  which  embrace  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  several  of  the  Pauline  epistles, 
all  of  which  are  of  great  value,  in  consequence 
of  the  remarks,  glossaries,  and  excursuses  which 
accompany  them.  These  MSS.  were  edited  and 
published  at  different  periods,  between  1819  and 
1839.  b.  at  Milan,  in  1795. 

CASTiLno,  Antonio  Feliciano  de,  kas-teel'-yo, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  modern  Portu- 
guese poets,  who  early  discovered  his  genius, 
and  first  came  into  notice  by  the  publication  of 
a meritorious  imitation  of  Ovid,  entitled  “Let- 
ters from  Echo  to  Narcissus.”  He  has  written 
much  poetry  with  various  success,  and  was  the 
founder  of  a magazine  which  had  a considerable 
circulation,  b.  at  Lisbon,  1800. 

Castlebeagh,  Lord.  ( See  Londondekry 
Marquis  of.) 

Castracani,  Castruccio.  (See  Castruccio.) 

, Castro,  J uan  de,  Jcas'-tro,  a Portuguese 
viceroy  of  the  Indies,  allied  to  the  royal  family 
of  his  country.  In  1545  be  was  appointed  to 
the  government  of  the  East,  and  gained  several 
considerable  victories  over  the  natives.  As 
honest  as  brave,  he  died  poor,  and  was  buried 
at  the  public _ expense.  It  is  said  that  once, 
wanting  to  raise  a loan  to  assist  commerce,  he 
offered  his  “moustaches”  as  a security;  the 
lenders,  however,  were  satisfied  with  his  word. 
b.  at  Lisbon,  1500;  d.  at  Goa,  India,  1548. 

Castro,  Vaca  de,  priest  and  judge-royal  of 
Valladolid,  was  sent  by  Charles  V.  to  Peru,  in 
1540,  to  suppress  the  various  contending  fac- 
tions, and  to  regulate  the  interior  administra- 
tion of  the  province.  On  his  arrival  he  learnt 
the  assassination  of  Pizarro,  and  Alma^ro’s 
usurpation.  Marching  an  army  against"  the 
latter,  he  defeated,  and  executed  him  with  his 
accomplices.  This  done,  he  endeavoured  to 
ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  Indians  by  wise  regu- 
lations, but  fell  into  disgrace  on  this  account. 
1544.  d.  in  Spain,  1558. 

Castruccio,  Castracani,  kaws-trooi'-che-o,  a 
distinguished  Italian  soldier,  who  was  designed 
for  the  church.  In  his  youth  the  quarreTs  of 
the  Guelphs  and  Ghibclines  were  distracting 
Italy,  and  he,  as  one  of  the  latter  party,  was 
driven  out  of  Pavia.  After  serving  with  dis- 
tinction in  Lombardy,  he  went  to  England,  and 
entered  the  army  of  Edward  I.;  but  was  forced 
to  quit  the  country,  having  killed  a nobleman 
in  a duel.  He  then  became  a soldier  under 
Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  and  subsequently  re- 
turned to  Italy,  where  the  Ghibelines  of  Lucca 
made  him  their  chief.  He  had  here  much  to 
combat,  both  in  the  jealousies  of  his  friends  and 
the  strength  of  his  enemies;  but  ultimately 
succeeded  in  overcoming  all  difficulties  In 
1320  he  was  proclaimed  duke  of  Lucca,  and  was 
recognised  by  the  emperor  Louis  of  Jiavaria 
b . at  Lucca  1284;  n.  1328.  His  life  has  been 
written  by  Maclnavelli, 
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Catalani,  Angelica,  kat-aw-law-ne,  the  cele- 
brated vocalist,  was  born  at  Sinigaglia,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rome,  in  1783.  When  only  a child, 
her  fine  voieo  attracted  attention,  and  she  was 
placed  in  the  convent  of  St.  Lucia,  at  Gubbio, 
for  instruction ; and,  while  there,  so  excited  the 
pcoplo  by  her  singing  in  the  quire,  that  they 
could  not  repress  a burst  of  applause,  which 
could  only  be  avoided  by  disallowing  her  taking 
part  in  the  services.  When  only  15  years  of 
age,  she  appeared  upon  the  stage  in  Venice 
with  marked  success;  she  next  went  to  Por- 
tugal, where  new  laurels  awaited  her,  and  where 
she  married  M.  Valabrequc,  an  attache  of  the 
French  embassy— an  union  which,  originating 
in  a romantic  feeling  of  preference  on  each  side 
at  first  sight,  was  one  of  unbroken  happiness. 
Catalani  afterwards  went  to  Madrid,  Paris,  and 
London  : in  the  latter  of  which  cities  she  made 
her  first  appearance  in  December,  1806,  in  the 
opera  of  “Semiramide,”  creating  a sensation 
altogether  unexampled  in  opera  performances 
in  England.  During  the  following  season,  she 
is  said  to  have  realized  upwards  of  £10,000  by 
her  performances  in  the  opera  and  at  concerts. 
She  was  made  directress  of  the  Theatre  Italien, 
Paris,  by  Louis  XVIII.,  during  the  first  restora- 
tion, with  a subvention  of  150,000  francs  ; and 
again  after  the  final  fall  of  Napoleon.  She  subse- 
quently visited  Germany,  Russia,  and  returned 
to  London-  in  1821,  where  her  popularity  con- 
tinued, though  her  powers  were  believed  to 
have  become  somewhat  impaired.  She  con- 
tinued her  professional  exertions  till  1827,  when 
she  retired  to  an  estate  she  had  bought  near 
Florence,  where  she  devoted  herself  to  the 
education  of  her  children  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  musical  study ; having,  with  the  latter 
view,  established  an  academy  in  the  capital  of 
Tuscany.  Madame  Catalani  was  distinguished 
by  her  charity  and  benevolence,  as  well  as  by 
her  extraordinary  vocal  powers ; and  frequently, 
besides  liberal  contributions  in  money,  gave  to 
charitable  purposes  the  still  more  valuable  aid 
of  her  performances,  d.  at  Paris,  of  cholera,  in 
1849. 

Catesby,  Mark,  F.R.S.,  lades' -be,  an  English 
naturalist,  who  from  1712  to  1726  occupied 
himself  in  collecting  specimens  of  natural  his- 
tory in  Virginia,  Carolina,  Florida,  and  the 
Bahama  Isles.  Returning  to  England,  he  pub- 
lished, in  2 vols.  folio,  with  beautiful  coloured 
plates,  the  Natural  History  of  those  countries. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  other  works,  b.  1680 ; 
d.  1749.  Gronovius  designated  a genus  of 
plants  Catesbia  after  him. 

Catesby,  Robert,  instigator  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot.  ( See  James  I.) 

Catharine,  Jcath'-ar-ine,  the  daughter  of 
Charles  VI.  of  France,  and  wife  of  Henry  V., 
king  of  England.  After  the  death  of  that 
prince,  she  married  Owen  Tudor,  by  whom  she 
had  a son  called  Edmund,  who  became  the 
father  of  Henry  VII.  b.  1401 ; d.  1438.  For 
the  manner  in  which  this  lady,  according  to 
Shakspeare,  was  wooed  and  won  by  “ Harry  of 
reader  is  referred  to  the  fifth  act 

v,AinAimi»  I.,  empress  of  Russia,  from  being 
born  of  poor  Livonian  parents,  became  the  wife 
of  a Swedish  dragoon,  who  was  killed  at  the 
taking  of  Marienburg  by  the  Russians.  She 
then  became  the  mistress  of  General  Bauer,  and 
subsequently  obtained  a situation  in  the  family 
of  Prince  Menschikoli;  who  was  fascinated  by  her 
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beauty.  She  now,  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Czar,  Peter  the  Great,  who  made  her  his  mis- 
tress, and,  in  1711,  his  wife.  At  his  death  he 
left  her  the  throne.  In  1725  she  was  proclaimed 
empress,  and  continued  to  execute  the  great 
designs  which  had  been  left  unfinished  by  her 
husband,  b.  in  Livonia,  1693 ; d.  1727.  (See 
Pete  a tiie  Great.) 

Catharine  II.,  empress  of  Russia,  was  the 
daughter  of  the  prince  of  Anhalt  Zcrbst.  Her 
original  name  was  Sophia  Augusta,  but  on  her 
marriage,  in  1745,  with  the  grand-duke  of 
Russia,  afterwards  Peter  III.,  she  was  baptized 
according  to  the  formulary  of  the  Greek  ehilrch, 
and  named  Catharine  Alexievna.  She  bore  her 
husband  two  children : Paul,  who  succeeded 
her,  and  Anne,  who  died  an  infant.  On  the 
death  of  the  empress  Elizabeth,  in  1761,  Peter 
came  to  the  throne,  and  soon  discovered  his 
intention  of  disinheriting  his  son  and  divorcing 
Catharine.  She,  however,  anticipated  his  de- 
signs, and  formed  a conspiracy  against  him. 
Accordingly,  she  gained  over  the  nobility  and 
the  army,  and  on  June  27,  1762,  Peter,  after 
signing  a renunciation  of  his  crown,  was  sent 
prisoner  to  the  palace  of  Ropscha.  Between 
the  prisons  and  the  graves  of  princes  the  distance 
is  short.  On  the  17th  of  July,  Alexis  Orloif, 
the  empress’s  favourite,  with  some  other  con- 
spirators, strangled  Peter,  who,  the  empress 
gave  out,  had  died  of  colic.  She  did  not  take 
any  measures  against  the  assassins,  and  in  the 
following  September  was  crowned  at  Moscow. 
The  regulations  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  her 
reign  were  in  the  manner  and  spirit  of  Peter 
the  Great.  She  affected  to  rule  by  clemency, 
and  laboured  to  win  the  hearts  of  her  subjects 
by  acts  of  liberality.  She  also  avoided  foreign 
war  till  she  had  settled  the  tranquillity  of  the 
empire.  Fond  of  literature  and  the  arts,  she 
gave  unbounded  encouragement  to  their  intro- 
duction to  her  dominions,  and  held  a corre- 
spondence with  the  most  eminent  literary  cha- 
racters in  Europe.  In  1761  she  caused  her 
favourite,  Poniatowski,  to  be  crowned  king  of 
Poland,  under  the  name  of  Stanislaus  Augustus. 
She  also  caused  a liberal  code  of  laws  to  be 
enacted,  in  which  the  practice  of  torture  was 
abolished;  attended  to  the  subject  of  education, 
and  took  means  to  diffuse  knowledge  among 
all  classes  of  her  subjects.  She  encouraged 
medical  discovery  by  submitting,  herself,  to 
inoculation,  and  in  every  way  laboured  for  the 
enlightenment  of  her  people.  In  1763,  Catha- 
rine’s arbitrary  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Poland  induced  Turkey  to  declare  war  against 
Russia ; the  result  of  which  was  the  first  par- 
tition of  Poland,  between  Catharine,  Joseph  II. 
of  Austria,  and  Frederick  of  Prussia,  in  1772. 
More  than  one-third  of  that  kingdom  was  then 
shared  by  the  three  powers,  Russia  taking  the 
larger  portion  of  Livonia  and  Lithuania.  In 
1774  the  peace  of  Kainardji  was  concluded 
and  Azof  and  Taganrog  were  annexed  to  Russia, 
and  the  Crimea  made  independent  of  Turkey. 
Peace  being  restored,  the  empress  devoted 
her  attention  to  public  improvements  and  to 
political  engagements.  In  1780  she  formed, 
with  the  other  northern  states,  the  famed 
armed  neutrality , the  object  of  which  was 
to  protect  the  Baltic  trade  from  the  belli- 
gerent powers.  In  1782  she  founded  a Roman 
Catholic  archbishopric  in  her  dominions,  for 
her  subjects  of  that  persuasion.  About  the 
same  time  she  created  a new  military  order  by 
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the  title  of  St.  Vladimir.  In  17S5  she  seized 
the  Crimea  and  Kuban,  which  so  alarmed 
the  Porte,  that  war  became  almost  inevitable  : 
but  the  accession  of  Germany  as  an  ally  to 
Bussia  stopped  the  preparations,  and  the  Turks 
yielded  to  the  aggression.  In  17S7  Catharine 
travelled  through  her  new  territory  with  a 
magnificent  retinue,  and  at  Cherson  had  an' 
interview  with  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  Imme- 
diately after  this,  war  again  broke  out  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  in  which  the  former  was 
assisted  by  Germany  and  the  latter  by  Sweden. 
Hostilities  were  carried  on  with  great  fury. 
Oekzakow  was  stormed  by  the  Russians,  and  a 
prodigious  carnage  ensued ; Ismail  was  also 
taken  by  Suwarrow  in  the  same  manner,  and 
the  Turks  were,  in  general,  everywhere  unsuc- 
cessful. In  1792  peace  was  concluded,  when, 
by  the  treaty  of  Yassi,  the  Porte  ceded  to 
Catharine  the  important  fortress  of  Oekzakow, 
and  the  frontiers  of  Russia  were  extended  to 
the  Dniester.  Shortly  after,  the  attention  of 
Catharine  was  drawn  to  the  state  of  Poland, 
where  a spirit  of  revolt  had  broken  out,  and  the 
people  seemed  determined  to  shake  off  a foreign 
yoke.  A Russian  army  was  immediately  des- 
patched to  that  province,  and  decided  the  fate 
of  Poland  by  the  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Warsaw.  That  kingdom  was  again  partitioned 
between  Russia,  Germany,  and  Prussia,  when 
the  whole  of  Lithuania,  Volhynia,  and  Podolia 
were  given  to  Russia,  This  is  historically 
called  the  second  partition  of  Poland,  and  took 
place  in  1793.  In  1795  the  third  and  last  parti- 
tion of  Poland  was  effected,  when  Russia  had  the 
greater  part  of  what  remained  of  that  kingdom. 
Courland  was  next  annexed  by  Catharine  to  her 
empire,  after  which  her  life  was  suddenly  ter- 
minated by  a fit  of  apoplexy,  b.  1729 ; d.  1796. 
The  passions  of  this  woman  were  as  gross  as 
her  mental  and  governing  powers  were  great. 
Catharine  of  Aragon.  (See  Henry  VIII.) 
Catharine  de  Medici,  Tcat'-er-ine  de  med'-e- 
die,  queen  of  Prance, was  the  daughter  of  Lorenzo 
de  Medici,  duke  of  Orbino.  In  1533  she  married 
the  second  son  of  Prancis  I.,  afterwards 
Henry  II.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  and 
that  of  her  eldest  son,  Francis  II.,  she  possessed 
herself  of  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  during 
the  minority  of  her  second  son,  Charles  IX. 
Chicane  and  dissimulation  distinguished  her 
government.  Exciting  the  civil  war  between 
the  Catholics  and  Huguenots,  she  resolved  on 
the  destruction  of  the  latter,  after  having  feigmed 
to  favour  them  for  a time,  and  will  be  ever 
infamous  as  the  principal  instigator  of  the  hor- 
rible massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  1572.  Sub- 
sequently, she  quarrelled  with  her  son,  Charles 
IX. ; and  finally  lost  her  power  at  court,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  of  France,  b.  at  Florence, 
1519  ; d.  at  Blois,  1589. — Notwithstanding  her 
evil  propensities,  Catharine  possessed  the  love 
Aer?.^r®  ar)d  the  arts  which  distinguished 
the  Medici  family.  By  her  orders  the  palace  of 
the  Tiuleries,  the  Chateau  of  Monceaux,  &c., 
were  built.  She  was,  it  is  said,  a strong  believer 
m astrology. 

Catharine  Pare.  (See  Henry  VIII.) 
in  0F,  Siena,  se-ai-naw,  a saint 

a iG  “om!sh  calendar,  was  a dyer’s  daughter, 
^l^ercd,  at-  the  age  of  twenty,  into  the 
institution  of  the  Dominican  sisters.  There  it 
is  asserted,  revelations  were  made  to  her  which 

nnrhrrfnCTfed  l',cr  fa™.ous-  She  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  schism  in  the  Church  which 
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broke  out  in  1378,  between  Popes  Urban  VI. 
and  Clement  VII.,  Catharine  declaring  for  the 
former.  She  wrote  some  treatises  on  devotion, 
letters,  and  poetical  pieces,  which  have  been 
described  as  remarkable  for  the  elegance  and 
purity  of  their  style.  This,  however,  is  some- 
what doubtlul.  b.  at  Siena,  1347 ; d.  emaciated 
by  her  austere  penances,  1380.  Mr.  Augustus 
Trollope,  in  his  “ Decade  of  Italian  Women,” 
published  in  1S59,  presents  an  interesting  account 
of  Catharine  of  Siena. — There  were,  at  Bologna 
and  Genoa,  two  other  saints  of  this  name,  cele- 
brated for  their  piety  and  mystical  writings. 
The  former  lived  in  the  15th,  the  latter  in  the 
16th  century. 

Cathcart,  William  Schaw,  hath' -hart,  tenth 
baron  (in  the  Scottish  peerage),  and  first  carl  of, 
a distinguished  British  general,  was  born  in  1755, 
and,  alter  studying  for  the  bar,  went  into  the 
army,  which  he  joined  in  1777.  His  first  ser- 
vices were  in  the  American  war  of  independence ; 
he  was  next  engaged  in  Sir  David  Sandes’s 
expedition  to  Holland  in  1795 ; in  1805  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg;  in  the 
command  of  the  British  contingent,  he  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  after  which 
he  returned  home,  and  for  a time  held  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  in  Scotland.  In  1807,  he 
commanded,  with  entire  success,  the  expedition 
into  the  Baltic  to  seize  the  Danish  fleet ; for  his 
services  on  which  occasion  he  was  raised  to  the 
British  peerage,  and  received  the  thanks  of  both 
houses  of  Parliament.  He  now  resumed  his 
duties  as  commander  of  the  troops  in  Scotland, 
which  he  continued  to  discharge  till  1813,  when 
he  was  again  sent  on  a diplomatic  mission  to 
Russia,  and  has  been  said  to  have  suggested  the 
burning  of  Moscow,  which  led  to  the  utter  failure 
of  Napoleon’s  Russian  campaign.  On  the  re- 
treat of  the  French,  Lord  Cathcart  accompanied 
the  Russian  army  into  Germany,  and  was  pre- 
sent in  the  campaigns  of  1813-14,  up  to  the  occu- 
pation of  Paris  in  the  latter  year.  In  the  year 
1814,  he  was  created  an  earl ; and  died  in  1843 
aged  eighty-seven. 

Cathcart,  the  Honourable  Sir  George,  K.C.B., 
third  son  of  the  preceding,  entered  the  army  in 
1810,  and  served  with  distinction  throughout 
the  campaigns  of  Germany,  in  1813,  and  of 
France,  in  1814.  At  Quatre-Bras  and  Waterloo 
he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  aide-de-camp  to  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  and  continued  on  his  staff 
till  the  army  of  occupation  was  withdrawn  from 
France.  Inl818  he  accompanied  his  grace  to  the 
congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  Verona  in  1S22 
and  to  Prussia  in  1826.  He  subsequently  served 
with  success  in  Canada;  and,  in  1852,  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  he  brought  the  Caffirwarto  a success- 
1 ul  termination.  In  1853  lie  was  appointed 
adjutant-general,  and,  the  following  year,  re- 
coived  the  command  of  the  fourth  division  of 
Yleilarmy  (lc3tinccl  to  operate  in  the  Crimea. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  his  division,  with 
the  cavalry,  was  held  in  reserve;  but  at  Inker- 
mann  he  bore  a distinguished  part,  and  fell, 
mortally  wounded,  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 
b.  1794;  killed  at  Inkermann,  November  5, 
1854. 

Cattdina,  L.  Sergius,  Tcdt-d-li'-na  (Catidine), 
born  of  a noble  Roman  family,  squandered  his 
fortune  in  debaucheries  and  extravagance.  Be- 
ing refused  the  consulship,  he  conspired,  with 
many  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Romans,  to 
extirpate  the  senate  and  set  Rome  on  fire.  This 
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conspiracy  was  timely  discovered  by  the  consul 
Cicero,  who,  in  the  full  senate,  crushed  Catiline 
with  his  eloquence,  and  forced  him  to  unmask 
himself.  Catiline  then  retired  to  Gaul,  where 
his  partisans  were  assembling  an  army.  Pc- 
treius,  the  lieutenant  of  Antonius,  Cicero’s  col- 
league, attacked  his  ill-disciplined  troops,  and 
routed  them,  Cataline  himself  falling,  62  n.c. — 
Sallust  has  written  an  excellent  account  of  this 
conspiracy. 

Catinat,  Nicholas,  lca'-te-na,  an  illustrious 
French  marshal,  who,  in  1690,  defeated  the  duke 
of  Savoy  at  the  battle  of  Stafl'arde,  in  Piedmont. 
He  took  the  fortress  of  Ath,  in  Flanders,  in  1697; 
and  in  1701  had  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Italy  against  Prince  Eugene;  hut  the  want  of 
funds  and  provisions  paralysed  his  efforts ; and 
meeting  with  several  disasters,  he  was  forced  to 
retreat.  These  checks  brought  him  into  dis- 
grace, to  which  he  submitted  with  great  philo- 
sophy, living  contentedly  in  retirement,  n.  at 
Paris,  1637 ; d.  on  his  estate  of  St.  Gratian,  1713. 

Cato,  Marcus  Porcius  Priscus,  Tcai'-to,  an  il- 
lustrious Eoman,  surnamed  the  Elder,  or  the 
Censor,  who  served  in  the  army  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  and  distinguished  himself  alike  by  his 
valour  and  his  temperance,  never  drinking  any- 
thing but  water,  and  always  contenting  himself 
with  the  plainest  food,  liy  the  interest  of  his 
friend  Valerius  Flaccus,  he  was  appointed  mili- 
tary tribune  in  Sicily,  and  afterwards  became 
quaestor  in  Africa  under  Seipio,  where  ho  dis- 
played strict  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  money.  After  passing  through  other 
employments,  he  was  chosen  consul,  195  n.c., 
in  which  station  he  had  Valerius  Flaccus  for  his 
colleague.  He  conducted  the  war  in  Further 
Spain  with  great  success,  and,  on  his  arrival  at 
Eome,  was  honoured  with  a triumph.  Eight 
years  afterwards,  he  was  elected  censor,  and 
exercised  the  functions  of  that  office  with  a 
stringency  which  passed  into  a proverb : and 
a statue  was  erected  to  him  with  a laudatory 
inscription.  In  his  latter  years,  fearing  the 
rivalry  of  Carthage,  he  always  concluded  his 
speeches  in  the  senate  with  the  expression, 
“ Delenda  eat  Carthago," — Carthage  must  be 
destroyed,  n.  atTusculum,  231b. c.;  n.  119  n.c. 
—He  wrote  a history  of  Eoman  affairs,  of  which 
only  a few  fragments  remain ; but  a treatise  of 
his  on  husbandry  is  extant,  bearing  the  name 
of  “De  Ee  Bustica.” 

Cato,  Marcus  Porcius,  surnamed  Uticensis, 
was  the  great-grandson  of  the  preceding,  and 
at  an  early  age  manifested  that  inflexibility  of 
disposition  which  marked  the  whole  of  his  public 
conduct  in  after  life.  He  adopted  the  doctrines  of 
the  Stoics,  and  was  extremely  austere  and  frugal 
in  his  habits.  He  served  in  the  army  with  his 
brother  Catpio  against  Spartaeus,  and  displayed 
so  much  valour  and  prudence  as  to  obtain  the 
commission  of  tribune  in  the  army  sent  to  Mace- 
donia. In  his  civil  character  he  served  first  the 
office  of  queestor,  and  by  his  uprightness  in  ad- 
ministering justice  gained  great  popularity,  and 
rendered  his  name  proverbial  for  integrity.  He 
gave  his  support  to  Cicero,  when  that  great  man 
was  consul,  and  publicly  honoured  him  with  the 
title  of  “father  of  his  country.”  Penetrating 
the  ambitious  designs  then  contemplated  by 
Caesar,  he  opposed  him  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  Asia  to  an- 
nounce to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  the  decree 
which  deprived  that  sovereign  of  his  dominions. 
This  resulted  in  Ptolemy’s  poisoning  himself, 
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and  Cato  seizing  the  royal  treasure  for  the  re- 
public. Ho  supported  Pompey  against  Osar, 
whose  designs  he  considered  as  dangerous  to 
Eoman  liberty;  but  the  civil  war  which  ensued 
filled  him  with  grief.  After  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  ho  retired  to  Africa,  where  he  had  thought 
Pompey  had  lied,  and  endured,  with  hi*  troops, 
great  hardships  in  marching  across  the  desert 
to  join  Seipio  at  Utica,  with  whom  he  had  some 
contest  about  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
war.  Cato  also  gave  offence  to  that  general  by 
sparing  those  inhabitants  of  Utica  who  were 
attached  to  Cicsar,  When  that  conqueror  came 
before  the  place,  Cato  retired  to  his  chamber,  and 
after  reading  Plato’s  “ Pluedo,”  or  “ Dialogue 
on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,”  fell  upon  his 
sword,  46  n.c.  n.  about  91  n.c. — When  Cajsar 
arrived,  he  said,  “ Cato,  I envy  thee  thy  death, 
since  thou  didst  envy  me  the  glory  of  saving 
thy  life.”  The  principal  events  in  the  life  of 
this  great  Eoman  furnished  Addison  with  a 
theme  for  his  celebrated  tragedy  of  “ Cato.” — 
There  are  others  of  the  name  of  Cato  in  Eoman 
history. 

Cats,  Jacob,  Teats,  an  eminent  Dutch  poet, 
who  rose  to  represent  his  country  twice  at  two 
very  dissimilar  courts  in  England— Charles  the 
First’s  and  Oliver  Cromwell’s.  He  was  knighi ed 
by  Charles  in  1627,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  his 
mission  with  the  Protector.  After  he  returned 
to  his  country,  he  retired  from  public  life,  and 
in  a rural  retreat,  near  the  Hague,  betook  him- 
self to  the  cultivation  of  the  Muses.  Here  he 
composed  his  “Country  Life,”  a poem  full  of 
good  precepts  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  but  having 
little  pretensions  to  any  very  lofty  flights  of  the 
imagination.  He  was  long  a favourite  with  his 
countrymen,  who  still  affectionately  style  him 
“ Vader  Cats,” — “ Father  Cats.”  b.  in  Zealand, 
1577;  d.  near  the  Hague,  1660. 

Catterholb,  George,  Tcut'-ter-mole,  one  of  the 
most  original  and  expressive  of  the  English 
school  of  xvater-colour  painters.  Though 
dealing  mostly  with  imaginative  or  demi-liis- 
torical  subjects,  his  genius  found  ample  scope 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  them,  whilst 
his  style  is  entirely  his  owm.  Scenes  from 
Shakspeare’s  plays  and  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  he  conceived  and  executed  with  an  origi- 
nality which  few  have  equalled.  He  is,  there- 
fore, quite  free  from  the  charge  of  being  an 
imitator,  and  merited  the  high  position  which 
his  poetic  feeling  and  artistic  execution  enabled 
him  to  attain.  Subsequently  he  painted  chiefly 
in  oil.  B.  at  Dickleburgh,  Norfolk,  1S00. 

Catullus,  Valerius,  ka-tul'-lus,  a Latin  poet, 
whose  compositions,  though  elegant,  are  the 
offspring  of  a too  luxuriant  imagination.  He 
had  the  boldness  to  satirize  Ca;sar,  but  the 
emperor  soon  gained  the  poet’s  heart  by  his 
liberality.  Catullus  was  the  first  Eoman  who 
imitated  with  success  the  Greek  wrritcrs,  and 
introduced  their  numbers  among  the  Latins. 
b.  at  Verona,  87  b.c.;  d.  47  b.c.  The  effusions 
of  this  poet  are  said  to  have  been  lost  till  the 
15th  century,  when,  in  1425,  a copy  was  acci- 
dentally found  in  a granary,  and  transmitted  to 
his  native  city. 

Catulus,  Q.  Lutatius,  Jeat-u-lus,  a Eoman 
consul,  who  commanded  the  fleet  during  the 
first  Punic  war  against  the  Carthaginians,  and 
destroyed  their  navy  under  H amilcar,  near  the 
jEgates,  sinking  fifty  and  taking  sixty-six  of 
their  ships.  This  decisive  victory  put  an  end  to 
the  war,  about  2t2  b.c. 
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Caucht,  Augustin  Louis,  ko'-she,  an  emi- 
nent French  mathematician,  who,  after  passing 
through  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  attracting 
considerable  uotice  by  his  talents,  was  appointed 
engineer  for  the  port  of  Cherbourg.  He  was  a 
large  contributor  to  mathematical  science.  His 
loyalty  to  the  Bourbon  dynasty  he  suffered 
greatly  to  stand  in  the  way  of  liis  pecuniary 
interests,  and  rather  than  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Louis  Philippe,  he  resigned  his 
public  employments.  The  republican  govern- 
ment of  1848  absolved  him  from  taking  any  oath, 
and  he  took  a professor’s  chair  at  the  Sorbonne. 
Louis  Napoleon  also  pursued  the  same  course, 
demanding  no  oath  either  from  him  or  the 
astronomer  Arago.  Independently  of  his 
scientific  pursuits,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  muses,  and  produced  several 
poems  of  considerable  merit,  n.  at  Paris,  1789  • 
n.  1857.  ’ 

Caulaincourt,  Armand  Augustin  Louis  de 
Tco'-ldn-koor,  duke  of  Vicenza,  a French  military 
officer  and  diplomatist,  who  took  part  in  most 
of  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  and  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Napoleon  I.,  who  suc- 
cessively made  him  grand  equerry,  general  of 
division,  and  dnke  of  Vicenza.  In  1807  he  was 
sent  as . ambassador  to  Russia,  and  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  the 
emperor  Alexander.  Returning  to  France  in 
1811,  he  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Moscow 
ail d,  subsequently,  was  Napoleon’s  companion 
when  he  left  the  army  for  Paris.  After  the  re- 
verses  of  the  Russian  campaign,  he  was  sent  on 
various  missions  to  the  courts  of  Napoleon’s 
allies,  and  ever  showed  himself  devoted  to  the 
mterests  of  the  emperor  and  liis  dynasty. 
Fr°™  133 " l840  he  published,  under  the  title 

of  Souvenirs  of  the  Duke  of  Vicenza,”  inte- 
resting memorials  of  the  empire,  n.  at  Cau- 
lamcourt  Somme ,1772;  d.  1827.-His  brother, 
Auguste  Jean  Gabriel,  was  a general  in  the 
French  army  serving  on  the  Rhine,  at  Marengo 
1 wi  a.in’ Portugal.  He  was  filially  killed 
at  the  battle  of  the  Moskwa,  1812.  n.  1777 
CAussmiEBE,  Marc,  ko-sid’ -e-air,  ’a  French 
politician,  born  of  a family  of  humble  artisans 
ES*  anTactlve  with  the  revolutionists  of 
1834,  in  Lyons  and  St.  Etienne.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  and  sent  to  Mount  St.  Michel,  where 
bv  confined  till  1837,  when  he  was  released 

In  1ftCLQmn<iSt'>r  £ranted  by  the  minister  Mole. 

In  1843,  when  Ins  party  triumphed  lie  wn>? 

acted  wRhPrefe+fi0f  police> in  whioh  capacity  he 
PTirlr  th  gr?at  ,firmness>  and  bad  the  glory  of 
extracting  order  from  disorder.  He  was  one  of 
the  firmest  defenders  of  the  rights  of  pronertv 

thShft0UtFfe+inSUrreC.ti0nai^  movements  of 
on  tie  15(1,  °fr  Me  n,lact'vify  which  he  showed 
Nation -u  a f ¥,ay’  1U  was  reused  before  the 
him  °?p  iA!se-mbIJl  but  he  not  only  defended 

vote  of  t l,o  a h*  VS  agam  accuscd.  and,  by  a 
of  tL  95  2Gfh  oefnA  y’  c°ndcmncd  on  the  night 
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duft  will  hr.  r i / ^piauauon  oi  nis  con- 

poliVcs  and  enteroVl  A‘tCr  lhis  ^relinquished 
LyoS "im  Tim  0 mcrcantilc  lifc-  “• at 

P re ncii 1 general"  and  £?6no*  a 

Polytechnic  SchobTin  1820  T"’  ??tored  thc 

of  age,  and  in  iq.jq  „ at  eighteen  years 
neers,  served  in  tb  . ‘Vr  23  a captain  of  engi- 
’ 241  th  Worea.  Pho  revolution  of 


1830  found  him  one  of  its  firmest  adherents. 
A warm  republican  and  fearless  in  the  expres- 
sion  of  his  opinions,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
fpvc  him  employment  abroad.  Accordingly,  in 
ISJj  he  was  sent  to  join  the  army  of  Africa. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  in  various  skir- 
nnshes  and  battles,  and,  in  1836,  he  was  ap- 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  garrison  in  the 
citadel  of  Tlemsen.  In  this  post  he  continued 
to  extend  his  fame  for  determination  and  valour 
Soon  afterwards,  he  had  the  command  of  a 
battalion  in  the  infantry  of  the  line.  In  1810 
we  find  him  holding  a lieutenant-colonelcy  in 
the  Zouaves,  with  whom  he  had  served  before  • 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  made  a 
colonel;  but,  subsequently,  he  again  entered 
the  line,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Isly.  In  this  conflict  he  com- 
manded the  vanguard  under  general  Bugeaud 
and,  for  his  conduct,  was  in  1814  created  a 
marechal-de-camp.  In  1846,  at  the  head  of  6000 
pen  he  drove  Abd-el-Kader  before  him;  and 
in  the  following  year,  succeeded  Lamoriciere  in 
the  government  of  Oran.  In  1848  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor-general  of  Algeria,  and,  two 
months  afterwards,  was  invited  by  Lamartine 
to  Paris,  where  he  promptly  suppressed  the  in- 
surrection  of  June,  and  stamped  his  character 
lor  great  decision  and  military  ability.  On  this 
occasion  he  became  dictator,  and  defeated  the 
anarchists  after  a general  slaughter  of  8000  in- 
dividuals. On  the  achievement  of  this  feat,  he 
lesigned  the  dictatorship,  and  was  appointed 
president  of  the  council  by  the  National  Assem- 
bly- He  next  came  forward  as  a candidate  for 
the  office  of  president  of  the  republic,  and  was 
supported  by  nearly  1,450,000  votes.  On  De- 
cember 2,  1851,  he  was  arrested ; but,  shortly 
afterwards,  was  set  at  large,  and  permitted  to 
live  undisturbed  in  France,  although  he  ab- 
stained from  giving  his  support  to  the  govern- 
m.e.rt  of  Napoleon  III.  In  1857  he  was  elected, 

* h Carnot,  a member  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  by  the  fourth  arrondissement  of 
irans  j but  both  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  the 
emperor  Cavaignac  died  suddenly,  a few 
weeks  after,  b.  at  Paris,  1802;  d.  1857. — He 
was  buried  at  Paris,  and  all  agreed  in  re°ret- 
the  death  of  the  ex-dictator,  an  honest 
worthy  citizen.  . ’ 

. Cavalier,  Jean,  ka-val'-e-ai,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal  leaders  of  the  Camisards,  or  Protestants 
of  Cevennes  when  forced  into  rebellion  against 
Louis  XIV.,  by  the  persecutions  of  the  Catholics. 

He  defeated  the  best  generals  that  came  against 
him,  and  compelled  Marshal  de  Villars  to  make 
a,  treaty  with  him.  He  was  then  taken  into  the 
king  s service  as  colonel  of  a regiment;  but 
being  apprehensive  that  some  design  was 
formed  against  him,  he  entered  into  the  service 
Lbglmid,  and  commanded,  with  his  usual 
wf?  \rcglmcilt  of  French  refugees  at  the 
battle  of  Almanza,  in  Spain.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  governor  of  Guernsey  and 
Jersey,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
clajs.  b.  in  the  Cevcnnes,  1679;  d.  1740.  Jhe 
marvellous  defence  of  the  Cevennes  against  the 
best  regular  troops  of  France  has  been  often 
used  as  a proof  of  the  great  deeds  which  may 
be  done  by  bodies  of  riflemen,  voluntarily  en- 
rolled and  acting  on  their  own  soil. 

Cavalier1,  Buonaventura,  kaw-val'-e-air-e  an 
Itahaii  friar,  who,  from  being  a disciple  of 
Galileo,  became  a mathematical  professor  at 
Bologna.  He  wrote  several  treatises  upon  ids 
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favourite  science,  of  which  lie  was  the  first  to 
attempt  the  generalization,  b.  at  Milan,  1508 : 
d 1647. 

Cavallini,  Pietro,  kciw-val-le'-ne,  a distin- 
guished artist,  who  assisted  his  master,  Giotto, 
in  the  famous  mosaic  in  the  porch  of  St.  Peter’s 
at  Rome.  Some  of  his  own  mosaics  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  basilica  of  San  Paolo ; but  we  know 
of  no  remains  of  his  paintings.  The  last  of 
these  were  consumed  in  the  tire  of  1824,  when 
the  old  basilica  of  San  Paolo  was  nearly  entirely 
destroyed.  Some  of  his  frescoes  still  exist  at 
Orvieto,  Florence,  and  Assisi.  It  is  conjectured 
that  he  was  the  architect  of  the  shrine  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
u.  about  1280  j d.  about  1365. 

Cavallo,  Tiberius,  kaw-val'-lo,  an  eminent 
electrician,  who  began  his  manhood  as  a mer- 
chant, and  ended  it  as  a natural  philosopher. 
His  performances  were  not  characterized  by 
originality,  so  much  as  by  the  industry  they  dis- 
played, and  the  untiring  energy  with  which  he 
laboured  to  illustrate  electricity  and  magnetism, 
n.  at  Naples,  1749  : d.  in  London,  1809. 

Cave,  William,  kaiv,  a distinguished  English 
divine,  who  wrote  a great  number  of  works  of  a 
religious  tendency,  and  others  with  a view  to 
illustrate  ecclesiastical  history.  He  is  remem- 
bered chiefly  by  his  “ Primitive  Christianity,” 
“ Lives  of  the  Apostles  and  Martyrs,”  and  his 
“ Ilistoria  Literaria.”  b.  at  Piekwell,  Leicester- 
shire, 1637 ; d.  at  Windsor,  1713. 

Cave,  Edward,  a London  bookseller,  who  was 
originally  a clerk  in  the  excise,  but  afterwards 
went  to  London,  where  he  apprenticed  himself 
to  a printer.  On  the  expiration  of  his  time  he 
obtained  a place  in  the  Post-office,  but  still  con- 
tinued at  intervals  to  follow  his  business.  He 
corrected  the  “Gradus  ad  Parnassum,”  and 
wrote  for  the  newspapers.  On  being  dismissed 
from  his  place  for  resisting  abuses  in  the  privi- 
lege of  franking,  he  started  the  “Gentleman’s 
Magazine,"  which  had  great  success,  and  to 
which  Dr.  Johnson,  the  future  lexicographer, 
was  a contributor.  Indeed,  Cave  is  to  be 
remembered  chiefly  on  account  of  his  being 
the  early  patron  and  friend  of  the  immortal 
doctor,  who  wrote  his  biography,  b.  at 
Newton,  in  Warwickshire,  1691 ; d.  in  London, 
1754. 

Cavendish,  Henry,  kav'-en-dish,  was  the 
younger  son  of  Lord  Charles  Cavendish,  and 
the  first  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  modern 
form  which  the  science  of  chemistry  has  taken. 
His  philosophical  researches  have  been  followed 
by  the  most  important  results ; and  it  is  said 
that  he  supplied  Lavoisier  with  the  materials  for 
his  system.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  observed,  shortly 
after  Cavendish’s  death,  that  “his  processes  were 
all  of  a finished  nature,  perfected  by  the  hand 
of  a master ; they  required  no  correction  ; and 
though  many  of  them  were  performed,  in  the 
very  infancy  of  chemical  science,  yet  their  accu- 
racy and  their  beauty  have  remained  unimpaired 
amidst  the  progress  of  discovery.”  b.  at  Nice, 
1731 ; D.  1810.  This  philosopher  was  of  so  sin- 
gular and  retiring  a disposition,  that  he  could 
hardly  bear  the  presence  of  strangers.  He  was 
never  married;  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  ever  spoke  to  a woman.  At  all.  events,  Lord 
Brougham  says  of  him,  that  “he  used  to  order 
his  dinner  daily  by  a note,  which  he  left  at  a 
certain  hour  on  the  hall  table,  whence  the  house- 
keeper was  to  take  it.”  It  is  also  said,  that  if  a 
female  servant  showed  herself  to  him,  she  was 
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immediately  dismissed.  He  died  worth  upwards 
of  £1,060,000  sterling. 

Cavendish,  Margaret,  the  eccentric  daughter 
of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  wife  of  William  Caven- 
dish, duke  of  Newcastle,  After  the  Restoration, 
she  passed  the  greater  part  of  her  time  in  lite- 
rary composition,  holding  the  belief  that  she 
was  oneof  the  greatest  geniuses  thateverwielded 
a pen.  She  also  believed  the  same  of  her  hus- 
band, who,  very  singularly,  entertained  a similar 
opinion  of  her.  The  best-known  works  of  the 
duchess  arc  some  plays,  which  will  hardly  carry 
her  name  down  to  a very  distant  posterity,  b.  in 
Essex  about  1620;  d.  1673. 

Cavendish,  or  Candish,  Thomas,  an  enter- 
prising English  navigator,  who,  about  1585, 
fitted  out  “ a stout  bark”  of  120  tons,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Virginia  and  the  West  Indies.  By 
this  expedition  his  fortune  was  not  increased ; 
but  on  his  return  he  assumed  the  manners  of  a 
courtier,  and  became  one  of  the  gallants  of  the 
court  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  mode  of  life 
which  he  then  led  still  further  impaired  his 
fortune,  when  he  undertook  another  voyage  to 
endeavour  to  repair  the  evil  which  extravagance 
and  dissipation  had  wrought  upon  his  funds. 
For  this  expedition  he  fitted  out  three  small 
vessels  of  40,  60,  and  120  tons ; and  with  a total 
crew  of  about  125  men,  set  sail  from  Plymouth, 
on  July  21,  15S6.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
passed  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and, 
entering  the  Pacific,  reached  the  scene  where 
he  had  intended  to  recruit  his  finances.  His 
object  was  to  plunder  the  Spaniards,  with  whom 
England  was  then  at  war,  and  who  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  notions  of  the  times,  considered  fair 
game  for  the  buccaneering  propensities  of  any 
English  gentleman  who  had  the  courage  to  at- 
tack them.  Accordingly,  Cavendish  commenced 
his  career  of  pillage;  fought,  captured,  burned, 
and  sunk  wherever  he  could ; ahd,  after  great 
success,  circumnavigated  the  globe,  and  arrived 
at  Plymouth  in  September,  15S8.  He  was  now 
rich  enough  to  appear  again  at  Court,  and  was 
knighted  by  the  queen.  In  three  years,  how- 
ever, he  was  again  reduced  in  circumstances, 
when  he  once  more  looked  to  the  New  World  to 
replenish  his  coffers.  Another  expedition  was 
fitted  out,  but  in  the  manner  of  a joint-stock 
concern.  It  met  with  no  success  ; aud  Caven- 
dish, a disappointed  and  brokenhearted  man, 
ended  his  days  whilst  on  his  passage  back  from 
this  ill-starred  enterprise.  E.  in  Suffolk,  1564; 
d.  at  sea,  1593. 

Cavendish,  Lord  Frederick,  a field-marshal 
in  the  English  service,  entered  early  on  a mili- 
tary life.  In  1758  he  was  in  the  action  of  St. 
Cast,  on  the  coast  of  France,  and  was  taken 
prisoner.  The  duke  d’Aiguillon,  who  com- 
manded the  French  army,  politely  offered  the 
British  officers  permission  to  return  to  England 
on  their  paroles.  They  all  accepted  this  offer 
except  Lord  Frederick,  who  gave  as  his  reason 
for  not  doing  so,  that  he  was  a member  of  par- 
liament. “ And  what  has  that  to  do  with  it  P ” 
inquired  the  duke.  “ Why,  sir,”  replied  Lord 
Frederick,  “whilst  I am  attending  to  my  par- 
liamentary duties  I should  vote  for  the  supplies 
for  carrying  on  the  war,  which  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a breach  of  my  parole.”  “Pooh,  pooh!” 
said  the  duke,  “ we  should  as  soon  think  of  re- 
straining you  from  getting  a child,  lest,  when  it 
came  to  maturity,  it  should  conquer  France.” 
b.  1729;  d.  at  Twickenham,  1803.  This  officer 
was  one  of  the  six  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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“ Seven  Years’  War,”  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  each  other  not  to  marry  until  peace  was 
restored,  so  that  no  domestic  relations  might 
influenco  their  conduct.  Generals  Wolfe,  Monk- 
ton,  and  Keppcl  were  among  the  number. 

Cavendish.  (See  Bentinck,  Lord  W.  G.) 

Cavouk,  Camillo,  Count  de,  ka-voor a modern 
Sardinian  statesman,  whose  father  amassed  a 
considerable  fortune  by  speculation,  and  was 
created  a count  by  Charles  Albert.  In  1847, 
when  the  principles  of  reform  became  prevalent 
in  the  states,  Count  Cavour  took  a leading  share 
in  examining  the  economical  questions  of  the 
day;  but,  in  the  following  year,  did  not  play  a 
very  important  part  in  the  struggle  between  his 
country  and  Austria.  After  the  disaster  of  No- 
vara, he  entered,  in  1819,  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, succeeding  Santa  Eosa  as  minister  of  com- 
merce and  agriculture.  In  1851  he  became  minis- 
ter of  finance,  and,  by  his  abilities,  re-established 
the  financial  equilibrium,  which,  by  the  wars 
of  Charles  Albert,  had  been  deranged.  He  now 
took  the  government  of  Great  Britain  for  his 
model,  and  laboured  to  organize  a similar  free- 
trade  system  for  liis  country,  but  met  with  many 
difficulties  in  the  attempt.  In  1S52  he  became 
president  of  the  council,  and  was,  for  the  suc- 
ceeding seven  years,  the  moving  spirit  of  Sar- 
dinian allairs.  The  great  question  which  occu- 
pied Ins  attention  rater  1848,  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  union  and  independence  of  the 
Italian  states  ; and,  regardless  of  the  threats  of 
Austria,  he  pursued  his  object  with  unswerving* 
constancy.  Belying  on  the  active  assistance  of 
the  emperor  of  the  French,  the  liberal  sympa- 
thies of  western  Europe,  and  the  national  senti- 
ment expressed  by  the  elections  of  1857  he 
persevered  in  his  course,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  tended  greatly  to  precipitate 
the  war  with  Austria  in  1859.  On  the  sudden 
termination  of  this  war,  in  July  of  the  same 
year  the  count  retired  from  the  high  position 
which  he  had  filled  with  so  much  energy  He 
was  shortly  afterwards  recalled  to  power,' how- 
ever, anil  had  a large  share  in  accomplishing 
several  most  important  events.  Durin°-  the 
brief  period  which  intervened  between  his  recall 
to  power  and  his  death,  the  great  aim  of  his  life 
'lUm«catlon  °{  Itabr.  made  astonishing  pro- 
ruscany,  Modena,  Parma,  and  the  Papal 
in  mfio  hS  umted  Ummselves  to  Piedmont,  and 
Shilv6  nnhievucfessful  ?xPediti°n  of  Garibaldi  to 
of  hn  nn  *\aples,’  having  relieved  that  portion 
vr.r!!?  C0lptry  ot  the  Bourbons,  a vote  by  uni- 
Iwf  Uflra?e  Was  takcn>  which  resulted  in  an 
almost  unanimous  declaration  of  the  people’s 
desire  to  be  united  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
Victor  t m w 1Ich.  all’eady  owned  the  sway  of 
8entino?fmIna{!Uie^  in  a Parliament  repre- 

of  t j om'mi0  0 °f  th(l  kln?’s  states>  the  title 
m king  of  Italy  was  solemn  y conferred  unon 
e representative  of  the  house  of  Savoy  To 

StSSS  in 1Ttofia11  thGse  cvcnts 

cci-uc  l fn  tZL1  [S°  dC°rCe;  but  he  was  con- 
veyardcd  afn?  i m,  ,anSaCtl0n  wllich  has  been 
In  1880  ?!  Fuch  more  questionable  kind. 

ceded  by  the  Picd'mmftp  °f  JSlCC  and  Sav°y  were 
and  it  then  cn^te??.v?rn™ent  to  France, 
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of  Cavour  and  win  ??’ tlc  warmest  admirers 
prdea  as’  So  on  &ap3  with  justice,  be  re- 
honourable  and  mi  .‘  tam  upon  Ins  otherwise 
243  d Patnotlc  carccr-  « ^ hut  fair, 


however,  to  state,  that  he  himself  regarded  the 
cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy  in  the  light  of  a sub- 
mission to  a small  evil  in  order  to  accomplish  a 
great  good.  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  Cavour’s  loss  to 
Italy ; the  national  calamity  was  at  once  felt  to 
e meparable  when  his  death  was  announced 
and  a cry  of  grief  and  mourning  went  up  from 
the  whole  land.  b.  at  Turin,  1810;  d.  186' . 

Caston,  AVilliam,  leax'-ton,  the  first  English 
punter,  who,  at  the  age  of  15,  was  apprenticed 
to  a mercer,  and  on  the  death  of  his  master 
went  to  the  continent,  as  agent  of  the  Mercer  J 
Company.  During  his  residence  in  Flanders  ho 
acquired  a knowledge  of  the  new  invention  of 
punting,  and  the  first  book  he  put  to  press  was 
the  Recueil  des  Histoires  de  Troye  ” in  the 
original  French -This  work  he  himself  afterwards 
ti  anslatcd  by  the  commandment  of  Margaret 
duchess  of  Burgundy,  &c.,”  and  printed  in  147l! 
In  1474  appeared  “ The  Game  and  Playe  of  the 
Chess,  which  was  succeeded  by  other  works 
ie  printed  in  the  Almonry  in  Westminster  • 
and  whilst  the  literary  pilgrim  directs  his 
footsteps  to  the  Poets’  Corner  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  to  leeall  the  efiusions  which  received 
expression  from  the  immortal  dust  which  lies 
entombed  in  that  sacred  edifice,  let  him  remem- 
ber,  that  it  is  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Wil- 
liam Caxton  that  he  is  indebted  for  the  intro- 
duction to  this  country  of  the  sublime  art 
which  gives  him  so  much  mental  enjoyment’ 
b.  m Kent,  about  1410;  d.  1491. 

. se'-\ees>  a Greek  philosopher,  and  dis- 

ciple of  derates.  The  “ Pinax,”  or  “ Picture  of 
Human  Life,”  is  generally  attributed  to  him 
It  is  usually  printed  with  the  “ Enchiridion  ” of 

Epictetus,  b.  at  Thebes,  and  lived  in  the  5th 
century  n.c. 

Ceoiiha,  St. ,se-sil'-e-a,  the  reputed  patroness 
of  music,  a native  of  Rome,  was  distinguished 
tor  piety,  and  made  a vow  of  virginity,  notwith- 
standing her  parents  contracted  her  to  a noble- 
man named  Valerian,  a heathen,  whom,  how- 
ever, she  converted,  and  induced  to  respect  her 
7°'Y-  „ I hey  were  subjected  to  martyrdom  for 
their  faith  The  reputation  of  Ceciiia,  as  the 
patroness  of  music  and  the  inventor  of  the  or°-an 
\s .{0l™de<i  01V a hook  known  as  “St.  Cecilia’s’ 
Arts,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  doubted,  and 
on  the  ascriptions  of  the  early  Italian  poets  The 
celebration  of  her  birlhday-the  22nd  of  Novem- 
ber—began  to  be  observed  about  16S3.  Manv 
odes  have  been  composed  for  the  occasion,  the 
most  celebrated  of  which  is  the  well  known  one 
by  Dryden,  St  Cecilia  flourished  in  the  2nd 
and  beginning  of  the  3rd  century  a.d. 

Cecil,  Robert.  (See  Bueleigh.) 

Cecil,  Robert  Arthur.  (See  Salisbury.) 
Ceceops,  se'-krops,  the  founder  of  Athens 
who  led  a colony  to  Attica  about  the  lGth  cen- 
tury b.c.,  and  divided  the  country  into  twelve 
communities,  of  which  Athens  afterwards  be- 
came  the  capital.  He  established  the  tribunal 
of  the  Areopagus,  extended  the  worship  of 
Minerva  and  Jupiter,  introduced  agriculture 
and  the  rites  of  marriage  and  burial.  Athens’ 
p!L0ri°ina  n called  Ceeropia,  in  honour  of 
flear°PS)  and  the  word  is  often  used  for  Attica 

1 si  rnia,\S  ^ also  caI]ed  Cecropidic.  m 
at  Sais,  Egypt;  lived  m the  16th  century  b.c 
Celakowsky,  Frantisck  Ladislaw,  sel'-a-kov'- 
SA  ’ 1 , m?dern  Bohemian  poet  and  philologist 
who,  besides  some  original  effusions,  produced 
a translation  of  Sir  W.  Scott’s  “ Lady  of  the 
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Lake,”  into  a kind  of  Ossianic  prose,  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  the  eileet  of  inspiring 
his  countrymen  with  a very  exalted  idea  of  the 
poetical  qualities  of  the  Scottish  minstrel,  lie 
subsequently  became  the  editor  of  the  leading 
newspaper  at  Prague,  and  also  professor  of  the 
llohemian  language  in  that  university.  These 
situations  he  afterwards  lost  on  account  of  an 
article  which  he  wrote  against  the  severities 
exercised  by  the  emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia 
upon  the  insurgent  Poles  in  1831.  In  1843  he 
obtained  a professorship  of  Selavonian  literature 
in  Breslau,  where  he  remained  for  several  years. 
In  1849  he  returned  to  Prague,  mentally  shat- 
tered, through  misfortunes  and  domestic  cala- 
mities, which  he  did  not  long  survive,  n.  at 
Strakonitz,  GO  miles  from  Prague,  1799;  n.  at 
Prague,  1853. — In  1833  Sir  John  Powring  dedi- 
cated to  Celakowsky  his  volume  of  “ Cheskian 
Anthology.” 

Celestine  L,  sel'-es-ieen,  a pope  and  saint, 
succeeded  Ron i face  I.  in  433.  He  condemned 
the  doctrine  of  Nestorius  in  a council  held  at 
Rome,  in  430.  d.  432.— Celestine  II.  was 
elected  in  1143,  on  the  death  of  Innocent  II., 
and  sat  in  the  chair  only  five  months.— 
Celestine  III.  succeeded  Clement  III.  in  1191. 
He  claimed  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
and  gave  the  latter  to  Frederick,  the  son  of  the 
emperor  Henry  VI.,  on  condition  of  his  paying 
a tribute  to  the  Holy  See.  d.  1198.— Celes- 
tine IV.  died  in  1341,  eighteen  days  after  his 
election— Celestine  V.,  a Benedictine  monk, 
founded  anew  order  called  the  Celestincs,  which 
was  suppressed  in  France  in  1778.  Confining 
himself  to  his  cell,  he  spent  a life  of  constant 
devotion,  which  led  to  his  being  elected  pope,  in 
1391.  Cardinal  Cajetan  prevailed  upon  him  to 
resign  the  chair,  and  was  afterwards  elected  in 
liis  stead,  by  the  name  of  Boniface  VIII.  He 
then  caused  the  credulous  Celestine  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  a castle,  where  he  died,  1296.  Cle- 
ment V.  canonized  him  in  1313. 

Celt, aml's,  Christopher,  c el-lair -e-us,  a Ger- 
man professor  of  philosophy  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Jena,  attracted  the  attention  of 
Frederick  I.,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  first 
king  of  Prussia,  who  gave  him  the  professorship 
of  history  and  rhetoric  in  the  university  of  Hallo, 
Saxony.  In  this  tranquil  position  ho  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  and  produced  several 
works  of  great  merit.  Among  these  may.  be 
noticed  his  “Atlas  Coelestis,”  and  his  “Notitia 
Orbis  Antiqure.”  n.  at  Sinalkald,  1633;  d.  at 
Halle,  1707.  His  real  name  was  Keller. 

Cellini,  Benvenuto,  chel-le'-ne,  a famous 
Florentine  artist,  who  served  an  apprenticeship 
to  a jeweller  and  goldsmith,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  drawing, 
engraving,  and  music.  He  was  appointed  by 
Clement  VII.  his  goldsmith  and  musician. 
Being  of  a very  turbulent  disposition,  he  was 
frequently  engaged  in  quarrels,  in  one  of  which 
he  so  severely  wounded  his  antagonist  that  he 
was  forced  to  make  his  escape  from  Florence  to 
Rome,  in  the  disguise  of  a friar.  Here  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  courage  in  defending 
thecitadel  against  the  constable  Bourbon, whom 
he  said  he  killed  as  he  attempted  to  scale  the 
city  walls.  He  also  defended  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  declares, 
was  killed  by  the  ball  which  was  shot  from  a 
cannon  lie  had  directed.  After  this,  lie  was 
employed  to  engrave  stamps  for  the  mint,  and 
the  coins  and  medals  which  he  executed  are 
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very  beautiful.  On  the  death  of  Clement  VII., 
in  1534,  he  returned  to  Florence,  whence  he 
went  to  France,  where  he  was  patronized  by 
Francis  I.,  but  soon  quitting  that  country, 
revisited  Rome,  where  he  was  confined  a long 
time  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  on  the  charge 
of  having  robbed  the  fortress  of  a considerable 
treasure  whenhehad  thecareofit.  He  escaped, 
but  was  retaken,  and  suffered  great  hardships, 
till  released  by  the  mediation  of  Cardinal 
Ferrara.  He  then  revisited  France,  where  he 
executed  some  line  works  of  sculpture,  and  cast 
large  figures  in  metal,  which  gained  him  a high 
reputation.  After  staying  there  five  years,  lie 
returned  to  his  own  country,  and  was  employed 
by  the  grand  duke  Cosmo  de  Medici,  who  gave 
him  a studio,  where  he  commenced  his  "reat 
work,  “ Perseus,”  which  was  not  finished  for 
some  time  afterwards.  The  success  of  this 
performance  was  so  great,  that,  in  gratitude,  lie 
went  on  a pilgrimage  to  Valombrosa  and  Camal- 
doli.  He  now  contested  the  palm  of  glory  with 
Bandinelli  for  a design  of  Neptune.  Cellini's 
work  being  pronounced  the  best,  caused  the 
death  of  the  rival  sculptor,  through  grief.  His 
fame  was  now  firmly  established,  and  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  Florence,  n.  at 
Florence,  1500;  n.  1570.  Cellini  worked 
equally  well  in  marble  and  metal,  and  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  goldsmith’s  art,  and  another  on 
sculpture  and  the  casting  cf  metals.  He  also 
wrote  his  own  life,  which  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  W.  Ifoscoc,  and  presents  us 
with  a tolerably  accurate  picture  of  the  mannci’3 
of  the  16th  century. 

Celsius,  Oliius,  sel'-se-oos,  a Swedish  bota- 
nist, theologian,  and  orientalist.  He  was  the 
professor  of  theology  and  the  eastern  languages 
at  Upsal,  and,  by  command  of  Charles  XI., 
visited  the  principal  states  of  Europe,  to  compile 
an  account  of  the  plants  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  He  wrote  a number  of  works,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  are  “ Ilicrobotanicon,”  being  dis- 
serta'ions  on  the  plants  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
“De  Lingua  Novi  Testamcnti  Originali.”  u. 
1670;  d.  1756.  Celsius  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  natural  history  in  Sweden.  He  was 
the  first  master  and  patron  of  Linnams,  the 
great  botanist,  who  gave  to  a new  genus  of 
plants  the  name  of  Celsia.— His  father,  Magnus 
Nicolaus,  was  a distinguished  naturalist  and 
mathematician ; and  the  son  of  Oliius,  Andrew, 
was  eminent  as  an  astronomer.  Both  were 
professors  at  Upsal. 

Celsus,  Aurelius  Cornelius,  sel'-suf,  a cele- 
brated Roman  physician,  who  lived  in  the  reigns 
of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Nothing  is  known 
with  certainty  of  his  personal  history,  but  ho 
is  supposed  to  have  practised  medicine  at  Rome. 
He  appears  to  have  understood  the  sciences  of 
rhetoric,  agriculture,  and  military  tactics,  as 
well  as  medicine,  and  compiled  a kind  of  cycio- 
pcedia,  treating  on  those  various  subjects,  with 
great  ability  and  success.  Only  one  work  of  his 
has  come  down  to  the  moderns,  called  “ Do 
Medicine,”  consisting  of  eight  books,  and  it  is 
considered  the  most  precious  work  of  its  kind 
which  the  Romans  have  left  us.  Celsus  was 
styled  the  Hippocrates  of  the  Latins,  and  is 
universally  admired  for  his  extensive  erudition 
and  the  purity  of  his  language.  Several  editions 
of  his  “De  Medicina.  " have  been  published, 
and  a good  English  translation  by  Dr.  Grieve 
appeared  in  1756.  , . 

Cenci,  Francesco,  sen'-chc,  i Roman  noble, 
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the  son  of  a treasurer  of  the  apostolic  chamber 
under  Pope  Pius  V.,  was  a most  profligate 
person,  haying  plunged  into  the  lowest  depths 
of  infamy,  and  was  only  saved  from  an  igno- 
minious end  by  his  gold,  with  which  he 
corrupted  the  judges,  lie  had  i'our  sons  and 
one  daughter,  the  celebrated  Beatrice  Cenci, 
all  of  whom  lie  treated  with  the  most  abomina- 
ble cruelty.  He  is  even  accused  of  having  as- 
sassinated  his  two  elder  sons,  ltevolting  at 
the  horrible  scenes  she  had  passed  through, 
Beatrice,  in  concert  with  two  of  her  brothers, 
and  Lucretia,  her  mother,  accomplished  the 
death  of  the  hated  Francesco.  Accused  and 
found  guilty  of  the  murder,  all  perished  on  the 
scaffold,  in  the  year  1590,  except  the  younger 
brother,  that  sentence  having  been  passed  on 
them  by  Clement  ViU.  This  terrible  event 
made  a profound  impression  on  the  people  of 
Borne,  and  for  many  ages  the  name  of  Beatrice 
Cenci  was  preserved  in  the  popular  airs.  The 
death  of  the  Cenci  has  been  the  subject  of 
many  paintings,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  is 
in  the  Colonna palace,  Borne,  and  was  for  a long 
time  attributed  to  Guido  Beni.  The  life  of 
Beatrice  has  also  been  dramatized  by  Shelley. 

Centlivre,  Susannah, sent-le'-ver,  an  English 
actress  and  dramatic  writer,  whose  performances 
are  marked  by  considerable  elegance  and  viva- 
city, though  not  altogether  free  from  a charge 
of  indelicacy.  Among  her  best  plays  are 
“A  Fold  Stroke  for  a Wife,”  " The  Busybody,” 
and  “The  Wonder.”  n.,  it  is  presumed  in  Ire- 
land, 1CS0 ; d.  in  London,  1723. 

Cerdic,  ser'-dik,  a Saxon  chief,  who,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  6th  century,  invaded  England 
and  after  an  obstinate  resistance  from  the  Bri- 
tons, sustaining  many  defeats,  yet  winning- 
more  victories,  established,  about  519,  the  king- 
dom of  Wessex.  At  his  death,  in  534,  he  pos- 
sessed tli c Isle  of  Wight  and  the  present  coun- 
ties of  Hants,  Dorset,  Wilts,  and  Berks,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cynric. 

Cervantes  de  Saavedra,  Miguel,  ser-van'- 
iee*’  a distinguished  Spanish  novelist,  the 
author  of  Don  Quixote,”  who  from  early  years 
discovered  a strong  predilection  for  literature, 
but  whose  necessities  forced  him  to  seek  for  a 
livelihood  by  some  other  means  than  by  that 
which,  at  best,  is  considered  to  be  one  of  a most 
precarious  kind  Consequently,  he  entered  the 
service  of  Cardinal  Aquaviva,  of  Borne,  as  a 
page,  but  subsequently  entered  the  navy,  and 
lost  an  arm  at  the  famous  battle  of  Eepanto,  in 
Jo71.  this  misfortune  did  not  prevent  him 
te"?  V*  ^oops  of  the  king  of  Spain  at 
Naples;  but  m returning  to  Spain  by  sea,  he 

to  AwadC  p.nsoncJ  bJ’  Pirates,  who  took  him 

a shvi  S a n10.1?’.  -0r  live  years,  he  was  kept  as 
.i‘  . • ^ pcr  this  period  lie  was  ransomed 
when  he  went  to  Madrid.  Here  he  settled,  got 
larried,  and,  in  the  course  of  about  ten  years 

lieh  Jr  Ihf  i w“s  at  tllal  tim0  »*  ll‘« 

i.‘c“a,of  Ul?  Spanish  drama,  to  whom,  there- 

directin^hSi!fpnd- th?  paIm  of  superiority,  and 
produced  I1,1®  ?emus  >Ilto  a kindred  channel,  he 
E;“d.  roe  immortal  novel  of  “Don  Quixote  ” 

i-'  wa^tmf,1r  VVlt  nnd,hum0llr  as  this  work 
differ emN>ut  fm  rc,c^lved  Wlth  comparative  in- 

tlirSSJ ^n«nintdy>  h°rvcr-  it  met  with 

reaped  f'WfVnonpUnM)QhOU;lh  the  author 
might  have0  "°ne  °f  thc,  emoluments  which 

com  ellcd  tobnon,-XpccLecl  from  it-  He  was 
P 245°  contlnuc  to  struggle  on  in  thc 


shades  of  poverty,  sustained  only  by  the  con- 
seiousness  of  being  gifted  with  of  such  talents  as 
tail  to  the  lot  of  few  to  possess,  n.  at  Alcala 
de  Hcnares,  New  Castile,  1547;  d.  1616. 
Cesaei,  Giuseppe, sai-zaic'-re,  called  the  Cava- 
lore  cl  A r pin o,  a famous  Italian  painter,  was 
tne  son  ot  an  obscure  artist,  who  executed 
votive  tablets  for  the  images  of  saints,  and 
while  employed  in  a menial  capacity  by  the 
pamters  occupied  in  decorating  the 'loggia  of 
tlie  Vatican,  lie,  when  only  thirteen  years  of 
age,  pamted  some  figures  by  stealth,  which  led 
to  las  introduction  to  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  with 
whom,  as  well  as  with  lour  of  his  successors, 
bixtus  V.,  Clement  VIII.,  Paul  V.,  and  Urban 
VUI.,  he  became  a great  favourite.  Though 
not  essentially  a great  artist,  Cesari  was 
extremely  popular  fur  more  than  half  a ecn- 
,r:rc.pinf3  llis  ground  against  the  eilbris 
ot  both  Anmbal  Caracci  and  Michael  Angelo 
Caravaggio;  and  received  decorations  from°the 
lope,  from  Henry  IV.  of  France,  &c.  Ilis 
works  are  very  numerous,  both  in  oil  and  fresco- 
the  principal  being  the  series  in  illustration  of 
Boman  history  in  the  Campidoglie,  which  Cesari 
undertook  to  finish  in  four  years,  but  which 
occupied  him  for  upwards  of  forty  years— at 
east  he  did  not  complete  them  till  after  the 
lapse  of  that  time.  His  designs  are  generally 
spirited,  but  the  execution  is  very  imperfect 
b.  about  1563;  d.  1640.  * 1 

Cesarotti,  Melchior,  sai’ -saw-rot' -te,  an  Ita- 
lian poet,  and  professor  of  rhetoric,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  in  the  university  of  Padua.  In  1763 
he  translated  the  poems  of  the  Scottish  Ossian 
mto  Italian  blank  verse,  and  declared  that  he 
preferred  the  fitful  flights  of  Ossian  the  Scot  to 
the  steady  and  sustained  grandeur  of  Homer 
the  Greek.  He  also  translated  the  “Iliad”  into 
Italian;  but  the  performance  was  rather  a cari- 
cature than  what  it  professed  to  be,  and  brou-ht 
upon  the  head  ot  Cesarotti  a considerable 
amount  of  ridicule.  Besides  these,  he  pro- 
duced some  critical  and  philosophical  works 
winch  have  a higher  claim  to  respect  than  his 
poetical  translations  of  the  poets  wo  have 
named.  He  was  a great  admirer  of  Napoleon 
and  wrote  a poem  called  “Pronca,”  a poor 
work,  which  aimed  at  exhibiting  that  person- 
age as  the  envoy  of  the  Almighty.  Whether 
the  emperor  was  pleased  with  this  performance 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing;  but  as  he  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Cesarotti’s  Ossian,  he  created 
lnm  a knight  of  the  Iron  Crown,  and  gave  him 
a,  pension,  n.  at  Padua,  1730;  d.  1808.— Be- 
sides the  above,  Cesarotti  translated  the  works 
of  several  of  the  Greek  writers  of  antiquity. 

Ckspedes,  Paul  de,  ses-pui'-dais,  an  eminent 
Spanish  painter,  whose  picture  of  the  “Last 
Supper,  m the  cathedral  of  Cordova,  is  greatly 
admired.  He  wrote  a learned  book  on  ancient 
and  modern  art,  was  a linguist  and  poet,  and 
practised  sculpture  as  well  as  architecture,  b 
at  Cordova,  1538;  d.  1608,  and  was  buried  in 
the  cathedral  of  his  native  city. 

Chabrias,  kai'-bre-as,  an  Athenian  general 
famous  lor  his  many  naval  victories.  From  383 
to  37b  b.c.  he  defeated,  in  several  engagements 
the  Spartans,  who  were  commanded  by  A°-esi- 
laus,  and  took  a prominent  part  in  the  war  in 

SfnP357^  n t p SiC?  ol'9hi°s,  fighting  on  his 
sfinp,  3o7  b.c.  Cornelius  Nepos  has  written  his 

Citabannes,  ska-ban',  the  name  of  a distin- 
guished family  of  Limousin,  in  France,  many 
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members  of  which  figured  prominently  in  the 
history  of  their  country.  The  most  famous  of 
the  fam  ly  were : — 1.  Jacques  deChabannes,  lord 
of  La  V-  lice  (b.  1400,  n.  1464)  and  Antoine  de 
Chabanns,  (n.  1411,  d.  1488),  who  both  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  wars  between  the  English 
and  French  in  the  15th  century,  and  aided 
Joan  of  Arc  at  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  in  free- 
ing the  country  from  English  domination.  2. 
Jacques  do  C'habannes,  an  eminent  soldier  of 
the  lGtli  century,  took  a distinguished  part 
in  the  wars  of  the  French  against  the 
Spaniards  under  the  famous  Gonsalvo,  and 
afterwards  in  the  campaigns  of  Charles  VIII., 
Louis  XII.,  and  Francis  I.  in  Italy,  where  he 
mainly  contributed  to  win  the  battles  of  11a- 
venna,  in  1512,  and  of  Marignano  in  1515 ; but 
was  killed  at  the  fatal  disaster  at  Pavia,  in  1525. 
He  was  alike  famous  for  his  bravery,  military 
skill,  and  fidelity  to  his  sovereign  and  country. 
3.  Jean  de  Chabannes,  brother  of  the  last-men- 
tioned, was  also  an  eminent  leader,  and  so 
remarkable  for  his  valour,  that  ho  was  surnamed 
the  “Young  Lion.”  He  took  Alviano,  the 
Venetian  general,  prisoner,  at  the  battle  of 
Agnadel,  and  enacted  a prominent  partin  the 
field  of  Marignano ; but  was  mortally  wounded, 
in  1524,  during  the  retreat  of  Rebec. 

Chabot,  Francois,  sha'-bo,  one  of  the  most 
infamous  of  the  French  revolutionists,  was 
originally  a Capuchin  monk,  but  having  imbibed 
atheistical  ideas,  he  threw  himself  into  the  revo- 
lutionary movement,  siding  with  the  most  ex- 
treme democrats,  and  either  proposing  or  pro- 
moting the  worst  atrocities  perpetrated  during 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  He  it  was  who  made  use 
of  the  irreverent  and  blasphemous  expression 
that  “citizen  Jesus  Christ  was  the  first  sans- 
culotte in  the  world.”  lie  affected  great  auste- 
rity of  manner,  wore  the  coarsest  clothes,  and 
was  always  filthy  and  squalid  in  bis  person. 
Being  at  last  detected  in  a conspiracy,  he  at- 
tempted suicide  by  swallowing  corrosive  sub- 
limate, but  did  not  succeed,  and  was  guillotined, 
April  5, 1794.  b.  1759. 

Chadwick,  Edwin,  chad' -wile,  a modern  social 
reformer,  who,  in  1834,  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  board  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission.  In 
1842  he  completed  a report  “ On  the  General 
Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes  in 
Great  Britain,”  and  in  1847  was  appointed  to 
the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Commission.  The 
following  year  he  became  a'  member  of  the 
General  Board  of  Health,  and  in  1854  received  a 
retiring  pension  for  the  labour  of  a long  series 
of  years  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  questions, 
by  the  practical  application  of  which  the  social 
comforts  of  the  community  at  large  were  greatly 
improved.  Whilst  labouring  as  commissioner 
to  the  General  Board  of  Health,  the  honour  of 
Companion  of  the  Bath  was  conferred  upon 
him.  b.  at  Manchester,  1801. 

Chalmebs,  George,  chal'-mers,  an  eminent 
antiquary  and  general  writer,  was  a native  of 
Moray,  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  born  in  1742. 
He  studied  law  at  Edinburgh,  and  then  emi- 
grated to  America,  but  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  he  came  back  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  appointed  clerk  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  a situation  which  he  continued  to  hold 
till  his  death  in  1825.  He  was  a very  volumi- 
nous writer,  and  was  the  author  of  a great  many 
works,  principally  lives  of  distinguished  per- 
sonages. His  most  important  work,  however, 
the  “Caledonia,”  a topographical  and  historical 
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account  of  Scotland,  from  the  invasion  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  present  period,  exhibiting  vast 
research,  was  left  unfinished  at  his  death. 

Chalmebs,  Alexander,  received  a Scottish 
classical  education,  and  settled  in  London  as  a 
literary  man.  He  was  employed  by  the  most 
eminent  booksellers  and  printers  of  his  time, 
edited  a great  variety  of  works,  and  contributed 
largely  to  periodical  literature,  u.  at  Aberdeen, 
1759;  d.  in  London,  1831. — Amongst  other 
works,  Mr.  Chalmers  edited  the  “General  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,”  32  vols. ; “The  British 
Essayists,  with  Prefaces,  Historical  and  Biogra- 
phical,” in  45  vols. ; “The  British  Poets,  from 
Chaucer  to  Cowper,”  in  21  vols. ; and  Shak- 
speare,  in  9 vols. 

Chalmebs,  Reverend  Dr.  Thomas,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  modern  Scottish  divines. 
In  1803  lie  was  appointed  to  the  living  of  Kil- 
many,  in  Fifeshire,  where,  in  conjunction  with 
his  clerical  duties,  he,  for  twelve  years,  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  mathematical  and  che- 
mical science.  In  1809  he  became  a contributor 
to  the  “ Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,”  then  under 
the  editorship  of  Sir  David  Brewster;  and  other 
periodicals,  among  which  were  the  “ Christian 
Instructor”  and  “ Eclectic  Review.”  In  1815 
he  was  called  to  the  Tron  Church  of  Glasgow, 
where  he  officiated  for  eight  years.  He  was 
already,  however,  a man  of  note ; and  in  the 
following  year  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  eonferr,  1 
upon  him  by  the  university  of  Glasgow.  His 
eloquence  now  excited  a national  interest.  “ it 
reminds  me  more  of  what  one  reads  of  as  the 
effect  of  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  than 
anything  I ever  heard,”  says  Lord  Jeffrey,  whose 
opinion  has  been  echoed  by  Canning,  Wilber- 
force,  Hazlitt,  Hall,  and  others.  It  was  his  ex- 
traordinary union  of  thought  and  imagination 
which  struck  us  as  being  the  secret  of  his  power 
over  assembled  multitudes ; and  to  this  union 
he  added  the  force  of  an  earnest  delivery,  at 
once  grand  and  impressive.  In  1816  he  began 
his  “ Astronomical  Discourses,”  which  created 
an  unprecedented  excitement  amongst  all  who 
heard  them.  He  was  immediately  raised  to  the 
apex  of  popularity,  for  which  he  had  to  pay  the 
usual  penalty,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  passage:— “A  popularity,”  says  he, 
“ which  riilcs  home  of  its  sweets,  and,  by  ele- 
vating a man  above  his  fellows,  places  him  in 
a region  of  desolation,  w here  he  stands,  a con- 
spicuous mark  for  the  shafts  of  malice,  envy, 
and  detraction ;— a popularity  which,  with  its 
head  among  storms  and  its  feet  on  the  treache- 
rous quicksands,  has  nothing  to  lull  the  agonies 
of  its  tottering  existence  but  the  hosannahs  of 
a drivelling  generation.”  He  now  devoted 
himself  to  what  we  would  call  organizing  Chris- 
tianity among  the  people ; and  in  this  was  so 
successful,  that  he  created  a new  era  in  the 
parish  in  which  he  officiated  as  pastor.  11c  re- 
moved from  the  Tron  Church  to  St.  John’s, 
where  Edward  Irving  was  for  some  time  his 
assistant;  and  perhaps  no  two  such  extraordi- 
nary men  ever  before  officiated  to  one  and  the 
same  congregation  as  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
In  1823,  when  at  the  very  zenith  of.  his  fame. 
Dr.  Chalmers  resigned  his  charge,  and  accepted 
the  chair  of  morai  philosophy  in  the  university 
of  St.  Andrews.  In  this  capacity  his  emolu- 
ments were  much  less,  but  his  duties  were 
better  suited  to  his  tastes,  for  his  health  was 
already  somewhat  shaken.  Here  lie  remained 
for  five  years,  when,  in  1823,  he  was  appointed 
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to  the  divinity  chair  of  the  university  of  Edin 
burgh.  He  officiated  here  for  fifteen  years, 
till,  in  1843,  the  disruption  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland  called  him  to  another  sphere  of  action. 
Then,  at  the  head  of  400  clergymen,  he  seceded 
from  the  establishment,  and  instituted  the 
“ Free  Church,”  and  became  principal  and  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  new  college  founded 
by  its  adherents.  In  this  position  he  continued 
during  the  remainder  of  his  days,  imparting 
Christian  life  and  moral  strength  to  all  who 
came  within  the  scope  of  his  influence,  n.  at 
Anstruther,  Fifeshire,  1780;  d.  at  Edinburgh, 
1847.— Dr.  Chalmers  was  emphatically  a great 
man,  working  for  the  good  of  his  species  with 
untiring  energy  and  assiduity.  His  writings 
are  numerous,  and  all  of  a religious  tendency. 
Perhaps  his  best-known  work  is  his  Bridge- 
water  treatise  “ On  the  Adaptation  of  External 
Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Constitu- 
tion of  Man.” 

Chaloher,  Sir  Thomas,  chal'-on-er,  a distin- 
guished statesman  and  diplomatist  of  the  10th 
century,  who,  after  serving  Henry  VIII.  in  a 
mission  to  Charles  V.,  was  the  first  ambassador 
appointed  by  queen  Elizabeth  when  she  came 
to  the  crown,  having  been  sent  by  her  upon  a 
mission  to  the  emperor,  and  afterwards  to  the 
court  of  Spain,  where  he  remained  from  1561  to 
1564.  He  was  an  able  writer,  especially  of 
Latin  verse;  and  while  resident  in  Spain  wrote 
his  great  work,  “ On  the  Right  Ordering  of  the 
English  Republic.”  He  died  in  1565,  aged  about 
50.— His  son,  Sir  Thomas  the  younger,  was  born 
in  1550,  and  was  principally  educated  by  his 
father’s  friend.  Lord  Burleigh.  He  studied  at 
Oxford,  then  travelled  for  several  years,  and 
became  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  natural 
philosophy.  He  discovered  alum  mines  near 
IVhitby  about  the  year  1600,  which  were  the 
first  overworked  in  England.  Having  gone  to 
Scotland  towards  the  end  of  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
he  became  a great  favourite  with  king  James, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  England,  and  by  whom 
he  was  appointed  tutor  to  prince  Henry.  Clia- 
loner  wrote  a work  on  the  nature  and  medicinal 
virtues  of  nitre.  He  died  in  1615. — Two  of  his  sons, 
Thomas  and  John,  were  members  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  and  among  the  judges  of  Charles  I. 

Chambers,  David,  cham'-bers,  a Scotchman 
who  united  in  his  own  person  both  ecclesiastic 
and  legal  functions,  having  taken  orders  and 
been  inducted  to  the  ministry  of  the  parish  of 
Suddie,  and  also  made  chancellor  of  the  diocese 
of  Ross.  His  legal  knowledge  recommended 
mm  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  raised  him  to 
the  bench  in  1564,  by  the  honorary  title  of  Lord 
Ormond,  in  which  capacity  he  aided  in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  collection  of  statutes  known  as 
the  “ Black  Acts.”  He  was  implicated  in  the 
murder  of  Darnley,  and  had  to  fly  from  the 
country.  He  now  passed  several  years  in  Spain 
. ranee,  where  he  wrote  some  works,  one 
ol  which  is  a vindication  of  the  female  right  of 
succession  to  thrones.  He  finally  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  was  reinstated  on  the  bench  by 
ni!'vF  which  would  seem  to  imply  that 

ho  had  at  least  satisfied  that  monarch  that  he 
S3®  in1n°c.eut  of  bis  father’s  death,  b.  in  Ross- 
15i30;  D\1592'  Ele  bore  the  character  of 
being  a learned,  able,  but  unscrupulous  man. 

Ephraim,  the  compiler  of  an  ex- 
Mr  lopaedi a,  who,  while  an  apprentice  to 

thenlnn  n’ff-Sl^C;-maker  in  London,  formed 
the  plan  onus  dictionary.  This  design  occu- 
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pied  his  whole  attention,  and  some  of  the  articles 
are  said  to  have  been  written  by  him  whilst 
standing  behind  the  counter.  The  first  edition 
appeared  in  1728,  in  2 vols.  folio.  The  next 
year  he  was  chosen  F.R.S.  In  1738  a new  edi- 
tion was  published,  with  additions;  a third  in 
the  following  year;  a fourth  in  1741;  and  a 
fifth  in  1746.  It  was  afterwards  continued  by 
Mr.  Scott  and  Dr.  Hill,  and  subsequently  en- 
larged by  Dr.  Rees.  Besides  this  work,  he  was 
engaged  in  translating  and  abridging  the 
“ History  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris.” 
He  also  translated  the  “Jesuits’  Perspective.” 
b.  at  Kendal,  Westmoreland;  d.  in  London, 
1740. — Chambers  may  be  considered  the  origi- 
nator of  all  the  encyclopaedias  which  afterwards 
appeared  in  England,  as  well  as  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

Chambers,  Sir  William,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  a 
celebrated  English  architect,  surveyor-general 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  treasurer  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  knight  of  the  Polar  Star  in 
Sweden,  was  descended  of  an  ancient  Scotch 
family.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  appointed 
supercargo  to  the  Swedish  East-India  Company, 
and  brought  from  China  the  Asiatic  style  of 
ornament,  which  became  so  fashionable  in  Eng- 
land, at  one  time,  under  the  patronage  of  king 
George  III.  He  then  settled  in  England  as  an 
architect,  and  erected  some  magnificent  man- 
sions in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Ilis 
principal  work,  however,  is  Somerset  House, 
which  will  prove  a lasting  monument  of  his 
taste.  He  was  very  successful  in  his  staircases 
and  designs  for  interior  ornaments,  b.  at  Stock- 
holm, of  English  parents,  1726 ; d.  1796,  leaving 
a large  fortune.— He  wrote  a treatise  on  civil 
architecture,  which  is  deemed  valuable. 

Chambers,  George,  an  English  marine  pain- 
ter,who,  in  his  tenth  year,  was  sent  to  sea  as  a 
cabin-boy.  Whilst  serving  his  apprenticeship, 
he  discovered  his  imitative  genius  by  making 
rough  sketches  of  sea  scenes  for  the  amusement 
<ef  his  brother  sailors.  These  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  captain  of  the  ship,  who  had  suffi- 
cient appreciation  of  their  merit  to  induce  him 
to  cancel  the  indentures  of  Chambers,  and  allow 
him  to  follow  a profession  for  which  he  seemed 
by  nature  to  have  been  designed.  According^, 
he  worked  his  way  to  Whitby,  where,  in  order 
to  get  an  acquaintance  with  colours,  he  appren- 
ticed himself  to  an  old  woman  who  kept  a pain- 
ter’s shop.  At  the  same  time  he  worked  as  a 
house-painter,  then  took  lessons  of  a drawing- 
master,  and  finally  began  to  paint  small  marine 
pieces,  which  met  with  a ready  sale.  Three 
years  after  this  he  worked  his  passage  to  London 
as  a seaman,  where,  after  some  difficulty,  he  be- 
came a painter  of  ships.  He  now  attracted  the 
attention  of  a Mr.  Horner,  who  employed  him 
on  a panorama  of  London,  which  was  exhibited 
at  the  Colosseum.  He  was  next  engaged  to  paint 
for  the  Pavilion  Theatre,  where  he  received  the 
patronage  of  Vice-Admiral  Lord  Mark  Kerr,  who 
introduced  him  to  William  IV.  and  Queen  Ade- 
laide. His  fortune  was  now  made,  and  he  became 
marine  painter  to  their  majesties,  b.  at  Whitby, 
Yorkshire;  d.  in  London,  1840. 

Chambers,  William  and  Robert,  two  eminent 
modern  Scotch  publishers,  whose  practical  good 
sense  and  high  moral  rectitude  of  taste  havo 
been  directed  to  the  elevation  of  the  people, 
through  the  means  of  their  numerous  publica- 
tions. In  accordance  with  the  design  of  this 
work,  Robert  has  tlio  highest  claim  to  our 
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notice,  ns  it  is  to  him  that  the  public  debt  of 
gratitude  is  duo  for  much  of  the  literary  ability 
which  has  characterized  the  publications  emanat- 
ing from  their  establishment.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  commenced,  on  very  limited  means, 
as  a bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  and  subsequently 
contributed  some  popular  works  to  “Constable’s 
Miscellany.”  These  were  marked  by  consider- 
able ability,  and  in  1832  led  him,  with  his  brother 
William,  who  was  also  following  the  trade  of  a 
bookseller,  to  unite  in  the  establishment  of 
“ Chambers’s  Edinburgh  Journal."  The  success 
of  this  periodical  was  complete,  and  it  largely 
helped  to  exalt  the  intellectual  tastes  of  its 
readers,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  more 
especially  in  the  latter.  Independently  of  his 
contributions  to  his Journal,”  Robert  wrote 
“ Tiaditions  of  Edinburgh,”  a “ History  of  the 
Rebellion  of  1745-46,”  a work,  in  our  opinion, 
of  great  merit;  “ Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland,” 
and  “The  Life  and  Works  of  Burns,”  of  whom 
he  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer,  and  to  whose 
family  he  has  been  of  great  service.  He  has 
also  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  scientific  pur- 
suits, and  deserved  well  of  his  age  for  the  un- 
wearied efforts  he  has  made,  in  conjunction  with 
his  brother,  to  shed  the  placid  beams  of  a light 
and  agreeable  literature  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  b.  both  in  Peebles, 
William,  1800;  Robert,  1802. 

Chamboed,  Count  de.  {See  Bordeaux, 
Due  de.) 

Chambeay,  Georges,  Marquis  de,  sham-brai, 
a French  general  and  historian,  who,  entering 
the  artillery,  served  in  the  German  campaigns 
of  1806-9.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain,  but 
in  the  Russian  campaign  fell  sick  at  Wilua,  and 
was  taken  by  the  Russians,  and  transported  into 
the  Ukraine.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  he 
returned  to  France,  and  in  1825  became  colonel- 
director  of  the  artillery  at  Perpignan.  In  1829, 
on  account  of  bad  health,  he  was  permitted  to 
retire  from  the  service  with  the  honorary  title 
of  mardchal-de-camp.  b.  at  Paris,  1783;  d.  1850. 
— 1 n his  retirement,  the  marquis  wrote  a history 
of  the  Russian  expedition,  which,  in  2 vols.,  ap- 
peared in  1833.  This  work  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  was  recognized  as  a pro- 
duction of  considerable  merit.  He  also  wrote 
some  other  works  upon  militaiy  tactics. 

Chamfoet,  Sebastien  Iloch  Nicholas,  shain- 
for,  a French  writer,  who  became  connected  with 
the  “ Revue  Encyclopedique.”  His  dloges  of 
Molierc  and  Fontcnelle  procured  him  prizes 
from  the  French  Academy,  and  that  of  Mar- 
seilles. He  next  compiled  a “ French  Vocabu- 
lary,” and  a “Dictionary  of  Dramatic  Anec- 
dotes.” The  latter  work  led  him  to  dramatic 
composition,  and  his  tragedy  of  “Mustapha” 
was  very  successful.  He  was  honoured  with 
the  patronage  of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  Madame 
Hclvetius,  and  Madame  Elizabeth.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution,  he,  at 
first,  supported  its  principles,- but  afterwards 
became  shocked  at  its  outrages.  Being  a friend 
of  Mirabeau,  he  assisted  him  in  many  of  his 
works.  He  suffered  imprisonment  under  Robes- 
pierre, and  the  horrors  he  witnessed  had  such 
an  effect  on  his  mind  that  he  attempted  to  de- 
stroy himself,  b.  in  Auvergne  1741 ; n.  from 
the  effects  of  his  wounds,  1794.— His  works 
have  been  printed  in  4 vols.  8vo. 

Chamieb,  Frederick,  clici'-meer,  amodern  Eng- 
lish writer  of  naval  tales,  who  entered  the  navy 
in  1809,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  Ameri- 


can war  of  1812,  and  attained  the  rank  of  captain. 
In  1833  he  quitted  the  service.  The  best  known 
of  his  works  are  “ Ben  Brace,”  the  “ Arethusa,” 
“ Life  of  a Sailor,"  and  “ Tom  Bowling.”  b.  in 
London,  1796. 

CnAMiLDY.  Noel  Bouton,  Comte  de,  tha'-me-le, 
a marshal  of  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
who  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence 
of  Grave,  1677.  The  siege  of  this  place  occupied 
93  days,  and  cost  William,  Prince  of  Orange, 
16,000  men.  The  count,  however,  is  better 
known  as  the  receiver  of  the  charming  epistles 
known  as  the  “ Portuguese  Love-Letters,” 
written  to  him,  when  in  Portugal  under  Sehom- 
berg,  by  a nun,  who  had  conceived  a violent 
passion  for  him.  These  he  had  the  bad  taste  to 
show  to  his  friends,  and,  on  returning  to  France, 
to  publish,  b.  1630;  d.  1715. 

Ohamisso,  Adelbert  von,  sha-mces'-so,  a Ger- 
man poet,  traveller,  and  naturalist,  of  French 
extraction,  the  author  of  “Peter  Schlemil.”  The 
misfortunes  brought  upon  his  family  by  the 
first  revolution,  drove  them  from  France,  and 
in  1796  they  took  up  their  residence  in  Berlin. 
Aldebert  became  one  of  the  pages  of  the  queen 
of  Prussia,  who  had  him  educated  with  great 
care,  and  made  well  acquainted  with  German 
literature.  In  1798  he  entered  the  Prussian 
army,  and  soon  after  cc-mmenced  writing  poetry 
in  German,  and  from  1804  to  1806  was  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  “Musen-A  lmanaeh.”  I n 1810 
he  returned  to  France,  where  his  family  had 
again  settled,  and  recovered  the  greater  portion 
of  their  property;  but  his  mind  having  become 
thoroughly  Germanized,  he  returned  to  that 
country,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences.  In  1813  he  wrote,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  children  of  a friend,  a little 
book  called  “Peter  Schlemil,”  containing  the 
story  of  a man  who  lost  his  shadow,  which  was 
translated  into  English,  and  most  other  Euro- 
pean languages.  In  1815Chamisso  accompanied 
an  exploring  expedition  round  the  world,  in  the 
capacity  of  naturalist,  and  after  an  absence  of 
three  years,  returned,  and  appended  a supple- 
ment to  the  work  of  Kotzebue,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  the  expedition.  He  now  took  up  his 
abode  at  Berlin,  and  became  the  inspector  of 
the  Botanical  Gardens  of  that  city.  Here  lie 
remained  to  the  end  of  his  life,  cultivating 
poetry  and  botany,  and  living  in  the  esteem  of 
many  friends,  b.  at  the  chateau  of  Boheourt, 
Champagne,  1781 ; d.  at  Berlin,  1838.— His  bal- 
lads and  legends  are  considered  among  the  best 
effusions  of  their  kind  in  German  literature. 

Championnet,  Jean  Etienne,  sham' -pe-on' -ai, 
a French  general  of  the  revolutionary  epoch, 
who,  after  suppressing  the  rising  of  the  Giron- 
dists, and  serving  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Flanders, 
was,  in  1798,  appointed  to  command  the  army 
at  Rome,  where  he  came  in  contact  with  Gene- 
ral Mack,  at  the  head  of 60,000  Neapolitans,  while 
Championnet  had  only  13,000  French  to  oppose 
to  him.  He,  at  first,  evacuated  Rome,  but  soon 
succeeded  in  defeating,  and  ultimately  compel- 
ling Mack  to  surrender.  He  then  retook  Rome, 
captured  Capua,  Gaeta,  and  at  length,  on  Janu- 
ary 23,  1799,  Naples  itself,  and  "proceeded  to 
organise  the  Parthenopean  Republic.  Dis- 
agreeing with  the  conduct  of  the  Directory,  he 
refused  to  execute  their  orders,  and  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned.  The  revolution  of  the  30th 
Prairial  restored  him  to  liberty,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  Alps':  but  the  coup 
d’etat  of  Bonaparte  on  18th  Brumaire,  being 
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in  violence  of  Champiounet’s  republican  prin- 
ciples, lie  demanded  his  recall,  and  retired  into 
private  life.  n.  1762;  d.  1800. 

Champlaih,  Samuel  de,  sham'-pla,  a French 
naval  officer,  who  founded  Quebec,  and  became 
the  first  governor-general  of  Canada.  Lake 
Champlain  was  named  after  him.  n.  at  Le 
Brouagc,  1570;  d.  1635.  Ho  was  the  author  of 
“ Travels  in  New  Franco,  or  Canada,”  4to. 

Chamtaiesle,  Mary-Desmares  de,  sham- 
mail'-ai,  a French  actress,  who  was  at  first  a 
strolling  player,  and  afterwards  appeared  at 
Paris,  where  she  had  uncommon  success.  She 
received  instructions  from  Racine  in  the  per- 
formance of  tragedy,  n.  at  Rouen,  1644;  d. 
1693.— Her  husband  was  also  an  actor  and  a 
dramatic  writer,  lie  died  in  1701,  and  his  works 
were  published  in  1742,  2 vols.  12mo. 

Champollioit,  Jean  Jacques,  sham-pol' -le- 
aning, from  being  professor  of  Greek  literature 
in  Grenoble,  became  in  1S49,  keeper  of  the  li- 
brary in  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  and  in 
1S56  librarian  to  the  emperor  Napoleon  III. 
He  has  written  several  scientific,  chronological, 
and  antiquarian  works,  and  in  1819  received 
the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He 
also  wrote  a work  entitled  “ The  Tournaments 
of  King  Rene,"  of  which  only  200  copies  were 
printed,  and  which  is  very  expensive.  He  was 
also  a considerable  contributor  to  periodical 
literature,  n.  at  Figeac,  1778 ; d.  1867. 

Chaxipollion',  Jean  Franfois,  a younger  bro- 
ther of  the  above,  distinguished  himself  as  an 
archaeologist.  In  1828  he  accompanied  a party 
of  savans  to  Egypt,  where  important  discoveries 
were  made  relative  to  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  that  country. 
Among  his  numerous  works,  we  may  mention 
his  “Pantheon  Egyptien,”  and  his  “Precis  du 
Systeme  Hieroglyphique  des  Anciens  Egyp- 
tiens.”  n.  at  Figeac,  1790  ; d.  at  Paris,  1832. 

, Chancellob,  Richard,  chan'-sel-lor,  an  Eng- 
lish navigator,  who  had  a command  under  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby  in  the  unfortunate  voyage 
undertaken  under  the  direction  of  Sebastian 
Cabot  to  discover  a N.E.  passage  to  China 
Parting  company  with  Sir  Hugh,  who  perished 
on  the  coast  of  Lapland,  Chancellor  discovered 
t he  port  of  Archangel,  Russia,  and  had  an  au- 
dience of  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  Ivan  IV.,  who 
received  him  graciously,  giving  permission  to 
the  English  to  trade  with  his  subjects.  This 
n as  the  foundation  ol  the  Russian  Company. 
Un  C hancellor  s arrival  in  England,  a company 
was  incorporated,  by  whom  he  was  sent  again 
to  Russia;  but  in  returning,  he  was  unfortu- 
nately lost  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  in  1556. 

C iiand lei!,  Richard,  chand’-ler,  an  eminent 
; n?-7oo  sc^o  ar  an(l  antiquary,  who  published, 
in  1763,  a magnificent  edition  ofthe  “ Marmora 
Oxomensia.”  Commissioned  to  examine  the 
of  antiquity,  he,  from  1764  to  1766, 
'lMted  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  bringing  back 
a,vast  amounti  of  valuable  materials. 
r,‘snl  rSmd’  +dunng  thc  succeeding  years,  the 
S hl?  travcls  and  researches,  some  of 
lion  u .be^ntranslated  illt0  French,  n.  at 

Ebon,  Hants,  1738  ; n.  1810. 

ing  f am,?e1’  D-U-> an  eminent  dissent- 
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Seeker,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  other  eminent  men,  were  fellow-studenta 
with  him.  He  officiated  as  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  congregation  in  the  Old  Jewry, 
Loudon,  for  forty  years,  and  during  that  period 
most  of  his  works  were  written,  d.  1766. 

Chanbos,  Sir  John,  shdn'-dos,  a celebrated 
English  captain  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III, 
He  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the 
English  possessions  in  France ; and,  at  the 
battle  of  Auray,  in  1364,  took  Dugucsclin  pri- 
soner. When  Edward  III.  erected  Aquitaine 
into  a principality  for  his  son,  the  Black  Prince, 
Chandos  became  the  prince’s  constable.  He 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  1356 ; and 
was  killed,  bravely  fighting,  at  the  battle  of 
Lussac,  1369.  Chandos  was  a chivalric  soldier, 
and  was  held  in  equal  esteem  by  his  adversaries 
and  friends. 

Changabbteb,  Nicolas-Annc-Theodulc,  shan- 
gar-ne-ai,  a French  general,  once  the  confidant, 
and,  in  a measure,  the  rival,  of  Napoleon  III., 
before  the  elevation  of  thc  latter  to  the  throne. 
In  1815,  he  entered  the  army  as  a private,  and 
in  1821  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Angouleme  to 
Spain,  where  he  distinguished  himself  both  by 
his  courage  and  capacity.  After  the  revolution 
of  1830,  he  went  with  the  rank  of  captain  to  Al- 
geria, where  he  greatly  increased  his  renown, 
and  became  a chef-de-bataillon.  His  coolness 
and  intrepidity,  in  the  first  unsuccessful  attack 
on  Constantine,  were  the  forerunners  of  greater 
fame  and  honour  to  him ; for  at  Mansourah,  on 
the  24th  November,  1836,  with  only  300  men  ho 
defeated  6000  of  the  enemy.  In  1838  he  was 
made  a colonel,  and  in  1841  he  was  wounded  at 
the  head  of  his  brigade  in  an  affair  with  Abd-cl- 
Kader,  in  which,  as  usual,  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  bravery.  In  1843  he  had  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general  conferred  on  him ; and,  after 
serving  a period  of  thirteen  years,  returned  to 
Fiance.  In  1847  the  duke  d’Aumale  became 
governor  of  Algeria,  and  induced  Changarnier 
to  accept  the  command  of  the  army  in  that  pro- 
vince. In  the  following  year  the  duke  was 
forced  to  quit  Algeria,  when  the  government 
was  provisionally  handed  over  to  General  Ca- 
vaignac,  and  Changarnier  once  more  returned 
to  France.  He  was  now  appointed  governor- 
general  of  Algeria,  in  the  place  of  Cavanniac 
who  was  recalled  to  Paris ; and  on  the  election 
of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  presidency  of  the  re- 
public, he  was  made  commander  of  the  first 
military  division,  with  the  whole  ofthe  military 
command  of  Paris.  His  influence,  however,  was 
now  too  great  to  be  viewed  with  ease  by  Napo- 
leon, who  stripped  him  of  his  command,  and 
reduced  him  to  the  condition  of  a private  citizen. 
After  the  coup  d'etat  of  December  2,  1851,  ho* 
was  exiled,  and  afterwards  lived  mostly  at  Lirus- 
sels.  b.  at  Autun,  1793. 

CrtANNraCr,  William  Ellery, chan'-ning,  an  emi- 
nent Unitarian  minister  of  the  United  States 
who,  in  1803,  became  pastor  of  the  Federal- 
street  congregation  in  Boston.  As  a preacher 
lie  was  remarkable  for  the  polished  grace 
with  which  he  adorned  his  style,  and  the  love 
of  pure  and  lofty  morality  with  which  his  senti- 
ments were  imbued.  His  writings  are  animated 
by  the  same  spirit,  and  have  justly  obtained  for 
him  a considerable  celebrity  wherever  the  En0-- 
lish  language  is  spoken.  His  “Remarks  on 
the  Character  and  Writings  of  John  Milton” 
and  Ins  ‘ Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,”  are  the  two  perform- 
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an ccs  by  which  lie  is  best  known  in  Great  Britain, 
n.  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  1780;  d.  at  Bur- 
lington, Vermont,  18-12. 

Ciianteey,  Sir  Francis,  chant'-re,  an  eminent 
English  sculptor,  who  was  designed  by  his 
father,  a Derbyshire  farmer,  for  the  law,  but 
who  preferred  the  precarious  pursuits  of  an 
artist,  and  was,  accordingly,  bound  three  years 
to  a carver  in  Sheffield.  Whilst  serving  his  ap- 
prenticeship, he  became  a modeller  in  clay,  and, 
in  this  capacity,  subsequently  tried  his  fortune 
successively  in  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  London. 
In  the  last-named  city  he  was  taken  by  the  hand 
by  Nollekens,  who  greatly  smoothed  his  path  to 
fame  and  fortune.  His  abilities  as  a monumental 
sculptor  were  great ; and,  being  universally  ac- 
knowledged, he  was  uniformly  successful  in  his 
career.  In  1818  he  was  elected  a member  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and,  in  the  following  year, 
paid  a visit  to  Italy.  In  1837  lie  was  knighted 
by  Queen  Victoria,  n.  at  Norton,  Derbyshire, 
1782 ; d.  1841. — Chantrey  had  littleof  the  poetry 
of  his  art.  He  therefore  prudently  confined 
himself  within  the  limits  of  what  it  was  in  his 
power  to  achieve.  One  of  his  best  statues  is 
that  of  Pitt,  in  Ilanover-square,  London ; an- 
other, that  of  Canning,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Chapelain,  John,  shap-ld,  a French  poet, 
who  wrote  “La  Pucelle”  (the  Maid  of  Orleans), 
which,  at  first,  was  received  with  immense  fa- 
vour. It  passed  through  six  editions  in  eighteen 
months,  but  was  subsequently  neglected.  Be- 
sides the  above,  he  produced  some  other  effu- 
sions, and  had  a fate  unusual  with  his  order, — 
that  of  dying  very  rich,  having  himself  amassed 
his  fortune,  b.  at  Paris,  1595;  d.  1674. 

Chapman,  George,  chap-man,  an  English 
poet,  who  was  well  versed  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  and  translated  Homer’s 
“Iliad”  and  “Odyssey”  into  English.  This 
work,  if  less  elegant  than  Pope’s,  is  more  faith- 
ful; and  Pope  is  said  to  have  been  greatly  in- 
debted to  it  in  his  own  translations  of  the 
immortal  Greek  bard.  He  also  wrote  many 
dramatic  pieces,  b.  1557;  n.  in  London,  1634. 

Chappell,  William,  F.S.A.,  chap' -el,  a dis- 
tinguished writer  on  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  English  music,  was  induced  to  undertake  his 
researches  by  the  common  notion  that  the 
English  were  not  a musical  people,  and  had  no 
national  music.  In  contravention  of  this  idea, 
he  published  a “ Collection  of  National  English 
Airs,”  issued  in  parts  between  1838  and  1840; 
and,  between  1845  and  1859,  “ Popular  Music 
of  the  Olden  Time.”  He  was  also  the  founder 
of  the  Percy  and  Musical  Antiquarian  Societies, 
both  of  which  issued  a variety  of  works  bearing 
upon  the  musical  and  poetic  history  of  England. 
Mr.  Chappell  has  done  much  to  vindicate  the 
English  people  from  the  reproach  of  being  de- 
void of  musical  genius,  b.  1809. 

Chaptal,  Jean  Antoine,  shap'-tal,  a distin- 
guished French  chemist,  who,  in  1793,  became 
manager  of  the  saltpetre  manufactory  at  Paris, 
and  one  of  the  first  professors  of  the  Polytech- 
nic School.  In  1801,  during  the  consulate  of 
Napoleon  I.,  he  became  minister  of  the  Interior; 
but,  in  three  years,  retired  from  this  post,  to 
devote  himself  to  pursuits  more  in  accordance 
with  his  tastes.  In  this  spirit  he  directed  his 
attention  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  his 
country,  instituted  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
established  councils  of  arts  and  manufactures. 
Frorh  time  to  time,  he  gave  to  the  public  the 
results  of  his  studies  and  investigations,  and, 
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by  every  means  in  his  power,  endeavoured  to 
improve  and  extend  the  manufactures  of  France. 
His  chemical  works  are  numerous  and  highly 
appreciated,  and  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Society  of  Encouragement,  over  which  he 
presided  for  many  years,  u.  at  Nozaret,  1750; 
n.  at  Paris,  1832. — At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Chaptal  was  a peer  of  France  and  a grand  officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

Chaedin,  Sir  John,  xliar-'du,  a French  tra- 
veller, who  went  to  the  East  to  endeavour  to 
advance  “ his  fortunes  and  estate.”  He  twice 
visited  Persia,  remaining  several  years  each 
time,  between  1664  and  1677,  and  making  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  country.  On  his  return,  he  visited  Lon- 
don, where,  in  1681,  he  settled  as  a jeweller  to 
the  court  and  nobility.  He  was  knighted  by 
Charles  I L,  and  married  on  the  same  day ; and, 
in  the  following  year,  became  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1686  a folio  volume  of  his 
travels  appeared,  and  has  been  translated  into 
several  languages,  b.  at  Paris,  1643;  d.  at 
Turnham  Green,  and  buried  at  Chiswick,  1713. 
—Chardin  was  a painstaking  traveller,  knew 
Ispahan  better  than  he  did  Paris,  and  spoke 
the  Persian  language  like  a native. 

Chaees,  Ica'-rees,  an  Athenian  general  of 
rather  questionable  character,  but  considerable 
ability,  who  flourished  between  400  and  333  b.c. 
— There  was  also  a sculptor  of  this  name,  who 
is  famous  for  the  celebrated  colossus  of  Rhodes, 
which  was  executed  by  him,  but  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  227  b.c. 

Chaeette  de  ba  Conteie,  Francis  Athana- 
sius de,  sha-ret'  Jcon-tre',  a French  royalist,  and 
leader  of  that  party  in  La  Vendee.  He  had  been 
a lieutenant  in  the  navy;  headed  an  army  of 
Bretons,  and  in  a great  many  battles  fought 
with  varied  success.  At  length  he  was  wounded, 
taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  Nantes,  where 
he  expiated  with  his  life  the  crime  (or  virtue) 
of  defending  to  the  last  the  cause  of  proscribed 
royalty,  b.  1761 ; shot,  1796. 

Chaelemagne.  (See  Sovs.  of  France,  p.  253.) 

Chaelemont,  baron,  viscount,  and  earl  of, 
sharl'-mont.  This  title  has  been  borne  by 
three  members  of  the  same  family,  all  of  whom 
have  made  themselves  famous  in  the  history  of 
their  country.  1. — Tobias  Caulfield,  the  first 
lord,  born  in  1565,  was  sprung  from  an  old 
family  in  Oxfordshire,  and  after  seeing,  servico 
at  sea  under  the  celebrated  Martin  Frobisher, 
and  also  under  Howard  of  Effingham,  he  ex- 
changed into  the  army,  and  acted  under  Essex 
and  other  commanders  in  Belgium  and  France, 
and,  whether  at  sea  or  on  land,  always  distin- 
guishing himself  and  gaining  honours  and  po- 
sition. In  1593  he  went  to  Ireland,  and  in 
the  wars  against  Tyrone  secured  not  only  fame 
but  fortune,  as  he  obtained  large  grants  of  the 
lands  of  the  rebel  chieftain,  in  1615  he  was 
named  one  of  the  council  of  Munster ; and  in 
1620  was  ennobled  by  the  title  of  Lord  Caul- 
field of  Charlemont — the  latter  being  a fort 
built  to  overawe  Tyrone’s  country,  and  of  which 
Sir  Tobias  was  governor,  d.  1627.  2.— Wil- 
liam Caulfield,  or  Viscount  Charlemont,  was  the 
grand-nephew  of  Sir  Tobias,  and  took  a pro- 
minent part  in  the  wars  connected  with  the 
revolution  of  1638.  He  was  attainted,  and  his 
estates  confiscated  by  the  Parliament  of  James 
II.,  but  was  restored  on  the  accession  of  Wil- 
liam III.  He  subsequently  went  to  Spain,  and 
served  with  much  distinction  under  the  great 
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earl  of  Peterborough.  He  attained  the  rank  of 
major-general,  and  was  governor  of  the  counties 
of  Armagh  and  Tyrone.  3.— James  Caulfield, 
earl  of  Charlomont,  was  distinguished  for  his 
literary,  philosophic,  and  general  accomplish- 
ments, but  is  more  especially  famous  for  his 
patriotism,  and  his  connexion  with  the  cele- 
brated Irish  volunteers  of  17S3.  The  great  Irish 
volunteer  movement  had  its  origin  in  Belfast, 
where  a company  was  formed  to  protect  the 
coast  from  the  depredations  of  the  French  and 
American  fleets ; and  the  example  was  followed 
by  most  of  the  towns  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
Lord  Charlemont  was  placed  at  the  bead  of  the 
Armagh  corps,  and  in  November,  17S3,  when 
the  National  Volunteer  Convention  met  in 
Dublin,  his  lordship  was  elected  president,  and 
in  that  capacity  was  of  essential  service  both 
in  forwarding  the  legitimate  purposes  of  the 
association,  and  in  preventing  so  powerful  a 
body  being  used  for  sinister  and  dangerous  ob- 
jects. During  the  stormy  and  eventful  political 
events  of  the  period,  his  lordship  exercised  a 
large  and  most  beneficial  influence — more  so,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  man  of  the  time,  and  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  obtaining  several  valu- 
able reforms  in  the  Government,  and  also  in 
maintaining  good  relations  between  the  latter 
and  the  volunteers.  Though  offered  high 
honours  and  advantages  he  declined  all,  pre- 
ferring to  maintain  untainted  the  purity  and 
disinterested  patriotism  of  his  character.  After 
the  subsidence  of  the  volunteer  movement, 
Lord  Charlemont,  although  in  infirm  health, 
continued  to  take  a share  in  political  occur- 
rences, and  strenuously  resisted  the  legislative 
union  of  England  and  Ireland;  but,  almost  in 
the  midst  of  the  struggle,  his  constitution  gave 
way,  and  he  died  on  the  4th  of  August,  1799. 
II  is  genius  was  inferior  to  that  of  many  men  of 
the  time,  such  as  Grattan,  Flood,  and  Plunket, 
but  his  high  honour,  exalted  principles,  and  un- 
sullied character,  gave  him  an  influence  which 
even  the  most  brilliant  talents  often  fail  to 
acquire.  He  was  born  in  1723;  and  was  made 
an  earl  in  1763. 

Charles.  This  name  has  been  borne  by  a 
great  number  of  monarclis,  and  in  almost 
every  country.  To  avoid  confusion,  they  are 
arranged  under  the  names  of  the  countries  they 
governed. — 

I. — Sovereigns  of  England,  eic. 

Charles  I.,  king  of  England,  was  the  third 
son  of  James  I.,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Denmark.  On  the  accession  of  his  father  to 
the  English  throne,  be  was  created  duke  of 
York  and  Cornwall.  The  death  of  his  brother 
Prince  Henry,  in  1612,  left  him  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne  (James’s  second  son,  Robert,  having 
died  in  infancy),  but  he  was  not  created  Prince  of 
Wales  till  the  month  of  November,  1616.  In 
1623,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  accompanied  by  him,  he  undertook 
a journey  to  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  person- 
ally paying  his  addresses  to  the  Infanta.  This 
contemplated  match  was,  however,  broken  off, 
and  shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,' in 
1625,  he  married  Henrietta  Maria,  youngest 
daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  Previous  to 
his  accession,  the  struggle  between  the  popular 
and  the  monarchical  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion had  commenced;  but  they  had  not  as- 
sumed the  definite  form  into  which  the  reso- 
lute spirit  of  the  times  so  soon  afterwards 
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moulded  them.  Charles  was  engaged  in  a war 
with  Spain,  and  found  it  necessary  to  summon 
a parliament  to  grant  him  supplies.  Nothing, 
however,  was  more  remote  from  the  minds  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people  than  the  in- 
tention of  complying  with  the  demands  of  the 
king.  Accordingly,  they  were  dismissed,  and 
several  parliaments  were  similarly  served,  until 
the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  which  was 
the  fifth  of  the  reign,  and  which  was  assembled 
in  16-10.  Meanwhile,  a foolish  war  with  France 
had  been  terminated,  and  also  that  with  Spain ; 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  had  been  assassinated, 
and  in  1637  John  Hampden  had  been  tried  and 
condemned  for  refusing  to  be  assessed  for  ship- 
money.  Scotland  had  risen  in  insurrection,  and 
the  first  act  of  the  Long  Parliament  was  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  insurgents.  It 
then  proceeded  to  strip  the  crown  of  all  its 
objectionable  prerogatives,  impeached,  and  sub- 
sequently executed  Strafford,  the  minister  of 
Charles,  and  committed  Archbishop  Laud  to  the 
Tower.  It  also  brought  in  a bill  called  the 
Militia  Bill,  which  was  to  transfer  all  the 
military  power  of  the  kingdom  into  their  own 
hands,  and  to  which  the  king  would  not  give 
his  assent.  This  was  followed  by  the  battle  of 
Edgeliill,  fought  on  the  23rd  October,  1642,  and 
which  was  the  first  blood  drawn  in  the  civil 
war.  Hostilities  having  thus  commenced,  the 
royal  arms  were,  for  some  time,  successful,  par- 
ticularly in  the  west;  but  the  battle  ofMarston 
Moor,  in  July,  1644,  and  that  of  Newbury,  were 
ruinous  to  the  king’s  cause.  A treaty  was 
entered  into  at  Uxbridge,  but  the  parliament 
insisting  upon  the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  which 
Charles  would  not  yield,  hostilities  were  re- 
newed, when  the  battle  of  Naseby,  fought  on 
the  14th  of  June,  1645,  proved  fatal  to  the  royal 
cause.  The  king  now  threw  himself  on  the 
protection  of  the  Scots,  who  ultimately  gave 
him  up  to  the  commissioners  of  the  English 
parliament,  from  whom  he  was  forcibly  taken 
by  Cornet  Joyce  and  carried  to  the  army,  then 
lying  at  Triplow  Heath.  Thence  he  was  sent  to 
Hampton  Court,  where  he  was  treated  with 
some  respect,  as  the  parliament  and  army  were 
at  variance,  the  former  being  mostly  Presby- 
terians, and  the  latter  Independents.  Intend- 
ing to  quit  the  kingdom,  he  shortly  afterwards 
effected  his  escape,  and  sought  refuge  with 
Colonel  Hammond,  the  parliamentary  governor 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Here,  however,  he  was 
detained  as  a prisoner,  and  confined  in  Caris- 
brook  Castle.  The  army  now  determined  to 
bring  him  to  trial,  in  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons concurred.  Accordingly,  he  was,  on  the 
20th  January,  1649,  brought  to  trial  in  West- 
minster Hall,  and  behaved  with  great  dignity, 
refusing  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  his 
judges,  who  had  constituted  themselves  into  a 
High  Court  of  Justice.  During  bis  trial,  he 
was  forced  to  submit  to  many  indignities,  which 
he  bore  with  patience  and  resignation.  The 
trial  lasted  some  days,  when,  on  the  27th,  sen- 
tence of  death  was  pronounced  upon  him. 
Three  days  only  were  allowed  to  intervene 
between  his  condemnation  and  his  execution, 
which  were  spent  in  affectionate  interviews 
with  his  children,  whom  he  exhorted  to  stead- 
fastness in  the  Protestant  religion,  as  reformed 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  recommend- 
ing his  successor  to  forgive  his  enemies.  On 
the  scaffold  before  the  Banqueting-liouso  at 
Whitehall,  he  was  beheaded  by  a masked 
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executioner,  Jan.  30, 1049.  b.  at  Dunfermline, 
Scotland,  1000. — In  lii.s  domes! ic  character,  few 
sovereigns  have  equalled  Charles  I.  lie  was 
naturally  possessed  of  a fine  genius,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  elegant  writers  of 
the  English  language.  The  celebrated  “ Eikon 
Basiliko  ” is  now  generally  allowed  not  to  be  a 
production  of  his,  although  many  believe  that 
he  was  quite  equal  to  its  composition.  Of  the 
lino  arts  lie  was  a liberal  patron,  and,  but  for  the 
evil  counsels  by  which  lie  suffered  himself  too 
much  to  be  guided,  might  have  escaped  the 
untimely  end  to  which  he  was  brought  by 
the  oll'ended  judgment  of  a people  determined 
to  be  free.  He  was  the  father  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  II. 

Charles  H.,  king  of  England,  was  the  second 
son  of  the  above,  an  elder  brother,  Charles  James, 
having  died  on  the  day  of  his  birth.  Having 
served  with  the  royal  army  till  after  the  battle 
of  Naseby,  Charles  then  left  the  country,  and  in 
1646  joined  his  mother  at  Paris,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Hague,  where  he  received  the 
news  of  the  fate  of  his  father.  In  Scotland  he 
was,  at  Edinburgh,  proclaimed  king  on  the 
3rd  February,  1649,  and  again  on  the  15th  July, 
1650,  after  he  had  arrived  in  that  country.  He 
had  already  been  obliged  to  take  the  covenant 
imposed  by  the  Presbyterians,  when,  on  the 
1st  January,  1651,  he  was  crowned  at  Scone. 
Cromwell,  however,  was  by  this  time  “up  and 
doing,”  and  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
greater  part  of  Scotland,  when  Charles  deter- 
mined on  marching  southward  into  England. 
He  was  proclaimed  king  at  Carlisle,  of  which 
city  he  took  possession.  He  next  proceeded  to 
Worcester,  where  Cromwell  put  an  end  to  his 
enterprise  by  defeating  his  army,  on  the  3rd  of 
September,  1651.  His  escape,  after  this  bat- 
tle, was  almost  miraculous.  Hid  in  the  thick 
branches  of  a large  oak  in  Boscobel  wood,  he 
avoided  his  pursuers,  who  came  under  the  tree 
where  he  was.  After  wandering  from  one 
place  to  another  in  various  disguises,  he  reached 
Shoreliam,  in  Sussex,  whence"  he  embarked  on 
the  15th  of  October,  and  arrived  safe  at  Fescamp, 
in  Normandy.  Thence  be  proceeded  to  Paris, 
and  finally  to  Bruges  and  Brussels,  at  which  he 
mostly  resided  until  the  death  of  Cromwell,  in 
September,  1658.  On  the  23rd  of  May,  1660,  he 
embarked  from  the  Hague  for  London,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  and 
was  received  with  the  most  joyous  acclamations. 
General  Monk  was  the  chief  instrument  of  this 
restoration,  and  therefore  shared  in  the  royal 
favour.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Charles,  on 
coming  to  the  throne,  was  t o sell  Dunkirk,  in 
order  to  supply  his  extravagances.  In  1665  he 
declared  war  against  Holland,  which  produced 
a confederacy  between  that  country,  France, 
and  Denmark.  A Dutch  fleet  sailed  up  the 
Medway,  and  destroyed  several  ships.  To  add 
to  the  national  calamities,  the  plague,  in  1665, 
swept  away  a vast  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
London,  and,  in  the  following  year,  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  city  was  laid  in  ruins  by  fire. 
In  1667  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Dutch, 
and,  shortly  afterwards,  the  great  Lord  Claren- 
don wa3  sent  into  exile.  About  1670  was  formed 
the  famous  ministry  called  the  Cabal,  from  the 
initial  letters  of  the  names  of  the  five  persons 
who  composed  it.  At  this  time  Charles  became 
a pensionary  of  Franco,  and  entered  into  a new 
war  against  Holland,  which  terminated  in  1674. 

In  1678  the  peace  of  Nimcguen  was  concluded. 
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The  same  year  was  remarkable  as  being  that  in 
winch  the  pretended  discovery  of  a popish  plot 
was  made,  when,  on  the  evidence  of  Oates  and 
Bedloe,  several  eminent  persons  were  put  to 
death.  In  the  parliament  of  1679  the  famous 
Habeas  Corpus  act  was  passed ; and,  in  the 
following  year,  the  contest  between  the  court 
and  popular  party  gave  rise  to  the  famous  dis- 
tinctions of  Whig  and  Tory.  A new  parliament 
met  at  Oxford  in  1681,  but  it  was  soon  dis- 
solved. From  this  time  Charles  assembled  no 
more  parliaments,  and  governed  in  the  mot 
arbitrary  manner.  The  charters  ofthe  corpora- 
tions were  called  in  and  altered,  so  as  to  make 
them  dependent  on  the  crown.  These  proceed- 
ings caused  a conspiracy,  called  the  Itye-house 
plot,  to  be  formed  against  him,  and  Lord  William 
Bussell  and  Algernon  Sidney  were  executed  for 
their  supposed  concern  in  it,  1683.— b.  1630- 
d.  of  apoplexy,  1685. — In  his  last  moments  the 

merry  monarch  " received  the  sacrament  from 
a Catholic  priest,  although  he  had  professed 
Protestantism,  whilst  his  libertinism  was  of 
the  most  open  and  audacious  kind.  In  1662  he 
married  Catharine,  daughter  of  John  IV.,  kin® 
of  Portugal,  by  whom  he  had  no  offspring,  but) 
by  various  mistresses,  he  left  a numerous  pro- 
geny, whose  descendants  now  enjoy  in  England 
some  of  the  titular  dukedoms  which  he  con- 
ferred upon  them. 

Charles  Edward,  of  the  Stuart  family,  called 
the  “Young  Pretender,”  was  the  grandson 
of  James  II.  of  England.  In  1745  he  landed 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  published  a 
manifesto  setting  forth  the  claims  of  his  father 
to  the  English  throne.  Being  aided  by  several 
Highland  chiefs  and  their  followers,  he  made  a 
successful  descent  upon  the  Lowlands,  and  en- 
tered Edinburgh.  Here  he  caused  his  father  to 
be  proclaimed ; on  which  General  Cope  hastened 
towards  the  capital,  but  was  met  and  defeated 
by  Charles  at  Preston  Pans.  Instead  of  making 
a proper  use  of  this  victory,  by  pushing  into 
England,  Charles  returned  to  Edinburgh,  wast- 
ing his  time  in  an  idle  parade  of  royalty.  Being 
joined,  however,  by  Lords  Kilmarnock,  Cro- 
marty, Balmerino,  and  other  discontented  chiefs, 
he  marched  as  far  as  Manchester;  but  hearing 
that  the  king  was  about  to  take  the  field,  he  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  where  he  defeated  the 
English  forces  under  Hawley  at  Falkirk.  In 
the  mean  time  the  duke  of  Cumberland  ad- 
vanced to  Edinburgh,  and  thence  to  Aberdeen, 
the  Pretender  retreating  before  him.  At  last 
the  two  armies  met  on  the  moor  ofCullodcn, 
near  Inverness,  when,  after  an  obstinate  con- 
flict, in  which  the  Highlanders  displayed  signal 
courage,  the  royal  army  was  victorious,  and 
the  Scotch  fled,  leaving  three  thousand  of  their 
number  dead  on  the  field.  Charles,  after 
wandering  about  in  different  disguises,  chiefly 
among  the  - Hebrides,  effected  his  escape  to 
France,  and  thus  ended  all  hopes  of  this 
unfortunate  family  ever  recovering  the  crown 
of  their  ancestors,  b.  at  Eome,  1720;  d.  at 
Florence,  1789.  lie  married  the  Princess 
Stolberg-Gcdern,  who  afterwards  secretly 
married  Count  Alfieri,  the  poet.  His  brother, 
Henry  Benedict,  Cardinal  York,  suffered  so 
much  from  the  ravages  ofthe  French  in  Italy, 
as  to  excite  the  compassion  of  the  English,  and 
his  case  being  made  known  to  George  III.,  lie 
settled  upon  the  venerable  representative  of  an 
illustrious  house  a considerable  pension.  (See 
Albany,  Countess  of,  and  Alexeri.) 
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Sovereigns  op  Germany. 

Charles  I.  and  II.  ( See  Charlemagne  and 
CnARLES  I.  of  Franco.) 

Charles  III:,  or  the  Gross,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, was  elected  in  SSI.  lie  held,  at  the  same 
time,  the  sovereignty  of  Franco;  but  being, 
from  incapacity,  deposed,  ho  died  of  grief  and 
poverty  at  Constance,  in  S33. — From  that  time 
the  crown  of  France  was  separatee!  from  that 
of  Germany.  This  king  is  Charles  II.  of  France. 

Charles  IV.  was  the  son  of  John  of  Luxem- 
bourg, and  grandson  of  the  emperor  Henry  VII. 
He  ascended  the  throne  in  1317.  His  reign 
was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  Golden  Bull, 
published  at  the  diet  of  Nuremberg  in  155^ 
and  which  established  the  Germanic  constitu- 
tion. d.  at  Prague,  in  Bohemia,  1378. — He 
was  a learned  mail,  and  a great  eucourager  of 
letters. 

Charles  V.,  emperor  of  Germany  and  king 
of  Spain,  succeeded  his  grandfather  Ferdinand 
in  the  kingdom  of  Spain  in  1516,  and  to  the 
empire  on  the  death  of  Maximilian,  in  1519. 
Francis  I.  of  France  disputed  with  him  the 
latter  title,  which  gave  rise  to  a violent  war,  in 
which  Charles  was  leagued  with  Henry  VIII 
of  England.  After  driving  the  French  from 
Lombardy  and  taking  Geneva,  he  defeated  and 
made  Francis  a prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia 
fought  in  February,  1525.  In  the  following 
year,  Francis  was  liberated ; and,  although  the 
war  was  renewed,  peace  was  concluded  in  1529 
when,  by  the  treaty  of  Cambrai,  Francis  gave’ 
up  all  his  claims  to  Italy  and  Flanders.  In  1530 
Charles  was  crowned  by  the  pope,  at  Bologna 
emperor  and  king  of  Lombardy.  In  1535  he 
turned  his  arms  against  Africa,  where  he  took 
Goletta,  vanquished  Barbarossa,  entered  Tunis 
and  re-established  MuleyHassanon  the  throne! 
..oon  alter  this,  he  recommenced  hostilities 
against  France,  and  ravaged  Champagne  and 
I icardy ; but  was  at  length  obliged  to  retire 
and  peace  was  restored  in  1538.  In  1539  the 
revolt  in  Ghent  led  him  into  Flanders,  where 
in  the  following  year,  he  caused  to  be  executed 
twenty-six  ot  the  citizens  of  the  revolted  town 
and  otherwise  treated  its  inhabitants  with  great 
severity.  In  1511  he  attempted  the  conquest  of 
Algiers ; but  his  fleet  was  dispersed  in  a hurri- 
cane, and  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  return 
unsuccessful.  He  again  entered  into  a league 
with  England  against  France ; but  he  was  un- 
lortunate  in  this  war,  and  was  glad  to  conclude 

v^r^h’  atbCi;esP'>  in  15i5-  ln  thc  Allowing 

\ i Protestant  princes  of  Germany  con- 
lederatud  against  him,  and,  after  some  fighting 

fnrnoam  W -War  '!fUh  Hcilrl'  H.  of  France,  he  was 
forced  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Passau,  in  August 

rbrbf  frnniVhlC1  the  Protostants  obtained^  the 
Hfeht  freely  to  exercise  their  religion  in  the 

ft™5  i°Lthe  confederated  princes.  In  1555 
nro5nngner  the  Cro"'n  to  his  son  Philip,  in  the 
P f-ee  ot  a magnificent  assemblage  of  Spanish 

i 1 s t°i  eS' in  lhc  ,haU  ot'  the  Palace  of 
of  St  Justin  v ? rCt'red  t0  thc  monastery 
sunnoscd  L Fstremadura,  where  it  was  long 

davsin  rnlill  Cmploj'ed  the  remainder  of  his 
and  garj'S8  e,™:cise.s>  mechanical  pursuits, 
liowcvpr  t!!  1 ,Ihls  V1CW  ot  flic  ease  seems, 
learn'thaMinlaVe  bcon  GuitG  erroneous;  for  we 
matic  notcc  engaged  as  much  with  diplo- 
a|K1rtm”ms  . a ir  1dc?at1c\ies  in  Ws  monkish 
Madrid  .10  .liad  been  in  his  palace  at 

263  leadcr  ld  referred  ty  Mr,  Motley’s 
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“ History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic” 
ior  lurther  knowledge  of  this  emperor’s  life, 
n.  at  Ghent ,1500;  d.  1553,  after  having  his 
own  funeral  obsequies  performed  in  the  chapel 
ot  the  convent  in  whicn  he  had  spent  the  last 
two  or  three  years  of  his  life. 

Charles  VL,  the  second  son  of  the  emperor 
I:?P°ld  I--Wf  declared  king  of  Spain  by  his 
fathei  m 1704,  and  crowned  emperor  in  1711 
He  made  peace  with  France  in  1 714,  and  two* 
years  afterwards  declared  war  against  thc  Turks 

cn™  T 1 - T ?eneral>  Prince  Eugene,  obtained 
seveial  victories;  among  which  was  that  of 
Peterwardein,  and  the  taking  of  Belgrade 
Ihese  successes  forced  thc  Turks  to  make  peace’ 
which  resultecl  in  the  treaty  of  Passarowitz,  in 
1718,  by  which  large  portions  of  Servia  and 
lemeswar  were  ceded  to  Austria.  An  alliance 
was  now  entered  into  between  the  emperor 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Holland,  against 
Spain ; the  consequence  of  which  was  the  wrest- 
ing of  Sardinia  and  Sicily  from  that  power,  and 
the  erecting  of  the  former  into  a monarchy 
under  the  duke  ot  Savoy.  He  afterwards  en- 
tered  into  a war  against  his  former  allies  and 
by  the  peace  of  Vienna,  in  1735,  lost  Naples  and 
Sidly.  n.  1685;  d.  at  Vienna,  1740.— He  was 

burgs'  malG  01  the  lme  0f  the  Austrian  Haps- 

Charles  VII.  was  elector  of  Bavaria,  and 
owed  his  crown  to  France  and  Prussia,  in  1742. 
He  had,  however,  a powerful  rival  in  Maria 
Theresa,  queen  of  Hungary,  whose  right  was 
supported  by  Great  Britain  and  Sardinia,  and 
who  finally  succeeded  to  the  empire.  Thc 
struggle  between  these  princes  is  known  in 
history  as  the  “ War  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 
sion.” d.  1745. 


Sovereigns  oe  France. 

Charles  Martel,  mayor  of  the  palace 
under  Ghilperic  II.  and  Thierry  IV.,  kings  of 
1 ranee,  was  the  natural  son  of  Pepin  cTHer- 
lotal,  duke  of  Austrasia,  of  which  he  was 
proclaimed  duke  m 715.  As  mayor  of  the 
palace,  he  possessed  the  whole  regal  power 
which  he  administered  with  great  success,  and 
gained  many  victories,  the  principal  of  which 
was  over  the  Saracen  general  Abdalrahman 
between  Tours  and  Poietiers,  in  732.  (See  Ab- 
dalrahman .)  It  was  in  consequence  of  this 
victory  that  he  was  called  Martel,  or  thc 
hammer.  On  the  death  of  Thierry,  in  736  no 
successor  was  appointed,  and  Charles  conducted 
the  government  as  duke  of  the  Franks,  d.  at 
Cieejq  741,  dividing  Inis  kingdom  between  his 
sons  Carloman  and  Pepin.-Tbe  latter  became 
the  first  king  ot  France  of  the  Carloving-ian 
race,  which  name  was  taken  from  the  founder, 
Charles  Martel.  ' 

Charlemagne,  or  Charles  the  Great,  xharl'-e- 
mcun,  lung  of  France,  and  founder  of  thc  Ger- 
manic empire,  or  Empire  of  the  West,  was  thc 
son  ot  1 epin  and  grandson  of  Charles  Martel 
He  succeeded  his  brother  Carloman,  kin"  of 
France,  in  771.  The  greater  part  of  his  reign 
was  spent  in  war.  In  774  he  conquered  the 
Lombards,  and  assumed  the  crown  of  Lom- 
Oardy  In  778  he  made  some  conquests  in 
Spain,  but  at  Roncesvalles,  where  Boland  the 
hero  of  continental  romance,  fell,  his  vanguard 
was  defeated.  After  defeating  the  Saxons  and 
putting  an  end  to  thc  monarchy  of  the  Lom- 
bards,  he  was  in  S00  crowned  emperor  of  the 
\\  est  by  I ope  Leo  III,  n.  in  the  castle  of 
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Salzburg,  llavaria,  742 ; n.  at  Aix-la-Chnpellc, 
814,  in  the  cathedral  of  which  he  was  buried 
with  great  pomp.  Charles  was  not  only  a suc- 
cessful warrior  but  a wise  legislator,  and  pro- 
moted learning  by  all  the  means  in  his  power. 

Charles  I.,  called  the  Bald,  is  generally 
placed  by  French  writers  as  their  first  king, 
although  Charlemagne  is  unquestionably  en- 
titled to  that  eminence : were  this  given  to 
him,  however,  an  irreconeileablc  discrepancy 
would  take  place  in  the  numerical  priority  of 
the  reigns  of  their  sovereigns;  consequently, 
Charles  the  Bald  is  called  the  first,  lie  was 
crowned  in  810,  and  elected  emperor  of  the 
West  by  the  people  of  Rome  in  875.  It  is  sup- 
posed he  died  of  poison,  at  a place  called 
Brios,  on  Mount  Ccnis,  in  the  Alps,  8/7.  n.  at 
Frank  for  t- on-th  e -M  ai  n e , S23. 

Charles  IL,  or  the  Fat,  was  the  nephew  o 
the  preceding  monarch.  He  was  a feeble  and 
treacherous  prince,  whom  his  subjects  com- 
pelled to  resign  the  crown  in  favour  oi  his 
nephew  Arnolph,  an  illegitimate  son  oi  the 
king  of  Bavaria  and  Italy,  n.  832;  D.  at  the 
castle  of  Indinga,  Suabia,  8S8. 

Charles  III.,  or  the  Simple,  was  crowned  at 
Bheims  in  893,  and  on  the  death  of  Louis  IV., 
king  of  Germany,  v/as  elected  emperor;  but  Ins 
power  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  usurpation  of 
his  nobles,  and  the  encroachments  of  the  Bor- 
mans. His  minister  and  favourite,  Haganon, 
gave  such  offence  to  the  nobles,  that  they  ie- 
volted  and  drove  him  from  his  kingdom,  which 
was  seized  by  Robert,  duke  of  France,  who  was 
crowned  by  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  m 922. 
The  same  year  a battle  was  fought  between  the 
two  monarchs,  in  which  Robert  was  slam ; but 
his  son,  Hugh  the  Great,  defeated  Charles,  who 
tied  for  refuge  to  the  count  of  Vermandois.  His 
wife,  a sister  of  Athelstan,  king  of  England, 
took  shelter  with  her  son  Louis  in  that  country, 
and  he  remained  a prisoner  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  days.  b.  879  ; d.  929. 

Charles  IV.,  or  the  Handsome,  third  son  of 
Philip  the  Fair,  obtained  the  crown  of  France 
in  1322.  In  his  reign  a fierce  war  raged  be- 
tween him  and  Edward  II.  of  England,  who 
had  married  Isabella,  the  sister  of  Charles  The 
war  resulted  in  the  cession  of  Guicnne  to  Ed- 
ward In  1323  Charles  visited  Toulouse,  when 
the  people  of  that  city  tried  to  revive  the  an- 
cient  Provencal  poetry,  and  instituted  an  annual 
meeting  of  poets  at  the  floral  games,  which  was 
continued  down  to  the  Revolution.  »■  1328;- 
AVith  this  sovereign  the  elder  branch  of  the  line 
of  Capet  terminated,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
younger ; viz.,  that  of  Valois.  n , 

J Ch  velesV.,  called  the  Wise,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  John  II.,  and  the  first  prince  who  bore 
the  title  of  dauphin.  His  father  was  the  king 
who  in  1356,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Edward 
the  Black  Prince  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  He 
succeeded  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  lus 
brother  in  1364.  By  his  prudence  and  valour 
lie  restored  the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  lus 
country  and  gained  several  advantages  over 
the  English.  Bertrand  Duguesclm  and  Oliver 
rip  riisson  were  amongst  his  most  famous  gene- 
Ss  B 1330  -The  Royal  Library  ofParis  was 
founded  by  this  prince,  and  the  Bastille  was 

C1'S  ARLES ''vr.,  the  Well-beloved,  son  of  the 
above!  was  crowned  in  1330.  1 Iis  reign  was  un- 
fortunate, owing  to  the  quarrels  of  his  uncles 
for  power  during  his  minority,  and  the  contcn- 
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tions  of  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy 
during  the  later  years  of  his  reign,  the  king's 
mind  being  clouded  with  insanity.  Henry  V.  of 
F.n gland  took  advantage  of  these  disputes  to 
invade  France.  His  great  victory  at  Agincourt 
gave  him  possession  of  Normandy,  and,  allying 
himself  with  the  Burgundian  party,  he  disin- 
herited the  dauphin,  married  Catharine,  the 
daughter  of  the  French  king,  and  was  crowned 
king  of  France  in  1421 . b.  1368 ; n.  1422.  ( See 
Henry  V.  of  England.)  _ , 

Charles  VII.,  called  the  Victorious,  was 
crowned  in  1423,  and  by  his  activity  drove  out 
the  invaders  from  all  their  possessions  except 
Calais.  In  effecting  this,  J canne  Bare,  the  Maid 
of  Orleans,  may  be  considered  to  have  greatly 
assisted,  as  the  tide  of  fortune  turned  against 
the  English  after  her  appearance  at  Orleans, 
n.  at  Bourges,  1461— The  Greek  language  was 
first  taught  in  the  University  of  Paris  during 
the  reign  of  this  prince.  Charles  was  an  amo- 
rous  monarch,  and  the  beautiful  and  talented 
Agnes  Sorel  was  for  many  years  his  mistress. 
His  last  days  were  embittered  by  the  ambition 
of  his  son,  the  cruel  Louis  XL,  and,  fearing 
to  be  poisoned  by  him,  he  starved  himself  to 

death.  . „ , , ,, 

Charles  VIII.,  called  the  Affable,  was  the  son 
of  Louis  XI.,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  1183, 
at  the  age  of  13.  He  conquered  Naples  alter  a 
short  war  of  live  months,  but  lost  that  kingdom 
as  quickly  as  he  had  won  it.  In  1495,  at  about 
ten  miles  from  Piacenza,  on  his  return  to  France, 
he  obtained  a great  victory  over  the  Italians, 
though  their  army  numbered  40,000  strong, 
against  9000  of  his  troops,  d.  1493. 

Charles  IX.  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1560, 
on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Francis  II.  He  was 
the  son  of  Henry  II.,  and  his  mother  was  Ca- 
tharine dc  Medici,  who  was,  in  effect,  the 
reigning  sovereign.  She,  however,  abused  the 
power  she  possessed, and  caused  great  discontent 
among  the  king’s  Protestant  subjects,  who  re- 
volted from  her  authority.  This  resulted  m the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  one  of  the  blackest 
deeds  on  record,  and  which  must  for  ever  stain 
with  infamy  the  memory  of  Charles,  short  ly 
after  this  event,  he  died,  in  his  21th  year,  smit- 
ten by  the  terrors  of  an  evil  conscience  b.  IooO; 
d.  1574. — The  remorse  which  Charles  felt  on  ac- 
count of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew^seems 
to  have  been  as  deep  as  it  was  sincere.  1 hat 
miserable  day,”  says  Sully,  “ was,  without  ceas- 
ins:,  present  to  bis  mind  ; and  he  showed  b\  his 
transports  of  grief,  and  by  his  terrors,  how 
great  was  his  repentance.  (See  Catharine 
be  Mebici,  Colicky,  &e.)  . TTT 

Charles  X.  was  the  brother  of  Louis  X\  III-, 
and,  after  a variety  of  fortune,  caused  by  the 
French  revolution,  was  proclaimed  king  in  Sep- 
tember, 1824.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
lie  endeavoured  to  make  himself  popular;  but 
there  was  a strong  party  against  lnni,  who  were 
intimate  with  his  character,  and  therefore  MU 
little  faith  in  the  sincerity  by  which  any  ot  his 
more  liberal  acts  were  professedly  governed,  in 
1S27  a bill  was  brought  in  regarding  the  police 
of  the  press,”  which  was  nothing  less  than  the 
offensive  re-establishmcnt  of  a censorship  over 
all  pamphlets  of  less  than  21  sheets.  It  was, 
also,  otherwise  extremely  oppressive  upon  tlic 
editors  and  proprietors  ot  newspapers.  1 hcbill 
was,  after  a lively  debate  withdrawn;  but  it 
left  a deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  t an- 
sians.  Accordingly,  at  a grand  review,  at  whic  l 
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the  king  soon  afterwards-  appeared,  he  was  sa- 
luted with  “ Down  with  the  ministers ! ” “ Down 
with  the  Jesuits ! ” from  all  classes  of  the  people. 
The  king,  however,  was  rather  irritated  than 
disconcerted  or  dismayed,  by  this  demonstra- 
tion, and  sternly  told  some  of  the  most  clamo- 
rous, that  he  “ had  come  there  for  homage,  and 
not  to  be  taught  lessons,”  and  then  disbanded 
the  troops.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  House  was 
dissolved,  and  in  the  January  of  1828,  a new 
ministry  formed.  Several  other  ministries  en- 
joyed short  reigns  up  to  1S30,  when  the  chambers 
opened  in  March,  with  Prince  Polignac  at  the 
head  of  the  administration.  In  reply  to  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  the  king  was  told  that 
liis  ministry  had  not  the  confidence  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  nation,  and  the  chambers 
were  prorogued  first  of  all,  and  then  a dissolu- 
tion was  proclaimed  and  new  elections  made. 
But  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  discontents  had 
increased  among  the  people,  and  on  the  25th 
July  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  suspended. 
Several  other  oppressive  measures  accompanied 
this,  which  were  energetically  protested  against, 
and  which  roused  the  mass  of  the  people  to  take 
up  arms.  On  July  27,  the  first  encounter  took 
place  between  the  people  and  the  soldiery.  On 
the  following  day,  the  fighting  became  general, 
and  the  next,  Marmont,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Guards,  evacuated  Paris.-  On  the  30th,  the 
duke  of  Orleans  was  proclaimed  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  and  on  the  2nd  of 
August,  Charles  abdicated  in  favour  of  the  duke 
of  Bordeaux,  and  set  out  for  Cherbourg.  The 
claims  of  the  duke,  however,  were  not.  recog- 
nised by  the  chambers,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans 
(Louis  Philippe)  was  chosen  to  reign  in  his 
stead.  Charles  sailed  for  England,  and  even- 
tually took  up  his  abode  at  Holyrood  Palace,  in 
Edinburgh,  where,  20  years  before,  he  had 
sought  and  found  an  asylum.  He  subsequently 
removed  to  Prague,  in  Bohemia;  thence  to 
Goritz,  in  Styria ; and  there,  in  the  chateau  of 
Grafenberg,  he  was  attacked  by  cholera,  which 
carried  him  off.  b.  at  Versailles,  1757 ; d.  at 
Goritz,  1S36. 


SOVEREIGNS  OP  SPAIN. 

Charles  I.  of  Spain,  (See  Charles  V.  of 
Germany.) 

Charles  II.,  the  son  of  Philip  IV.,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  1065.  lie  married  twice,  but 
never  had  any  issue.  By  his  will  lie  constituted 
i*i  i-  1'  ranee,  duke  of  Anjou,  his  heir,  which, 
alter  his  death,  led  to  the  contest  known  in 

as  ^ ar  the  Spanish  Succession.” 
b.  1661 ; d.  1700. 

HI.,  son  of  Philip  V.,  on  the  death 
Ferdinand  exchanged  his  king- 
dom of  Sicily  for  the  Spanish  dominions.  He  was 
a virtuous  man,  and  possessed  of  considerable 
?31StratlvT  ab.ilities-  In  the  war  with  Eng- 
riuAm  rHook  Minorca,  but  saw  his  commerce 
' al  bls  treasure  at  Ilavannali  fall 

Die  ordPr?^ra<uSThands••  HlO.-IIe  founded 

Sovereigns  of  Sweden. 

eert^rw  ru-3  T0  ^X.  These  biographies  pre- 

ancl  indeed,  in  Die 
Chaelts  T S1  V0thin-  au,-hentic. 

‘he  son  of  jSn°r  G.us.TAvus,  king  of  Sweden, 
Shine  T,ir’  count  Patino  of  the 

’ aS2C|?dod  tlla  “'rone  of  Sweden  on  the 
*•00 


abdication  of  Christina  in  1651.  He  turned  his 
arms  with  success  against  the  Poles,  and  gained, 
in  1656,  the  famous  battle  of  Warsaw,  which 
lasted  three  days,  besides  taking  a great  num- 
ber of  their  principal  places.  The  Poles,  calling 
to  their  assistance  Russia,  Holland,  and  Den- 
mark, obliged  the  king  of  Sweden  to  conclude 
a peace.  War,  however,  soon  broke  out  again, 
and  after  taking  Kronenburg,  Charles  laid  siege 
to  Copenhagen  ; but,  bis  navy  being  defeated, 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  country,  n.  at 
Upsal,  1622;  n.  1660. 

Charles  XI.  was  tho  son  and  successor  of 
the  above.  On  his  accession,  in  1660,  a peace 
was  concluded  with  Denmark ; but.  in  1674,  the 
latter  power  declared  war  against  him,  and  he 
lost  several  places,  which  were  restored  at  the 
peace  of  Nimeguen,  in  1678.  He  was  a good 
prince,  and  gave  much  of  his  attention  to  tho 
regulation  of  the  internal  affairs  of  his  kingdom. 
B.  1655;  d.  1697. 

Charles  XII.,  son  and  successor  of  the 
preceding,  had,  from  his  childhood,  an  ambition 
to  imitate  the  actions  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  mounted  the  throne  in  1697,  being  then  only 
fifteen,  and,  at  liis  coronation,  snatched  the 
crown  from  the  hands  of  the  archbishop  of 
Upsal,  and  placed  it  on  his  own  head.  His 
youth  presented  a favourable  opportunity  to 
Russia,  Denmark,  and  Poland  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  against  him,  with  a view  of  dismember- 
ing his  kingdom.  The  young  hero,  undaunted 
by  this  confederacy,  attacked  each  in  turn,  be- 
ginning with  Denmark,  whom  he  compelled  to 
sue  for  peace.  In  1700  he  decisively  defeated 
the  Russians  at  Narva,  although  'the  odds 
against  him  were  80,000  to  8000.  His  next 
enterprise  was  against  Poland,  and,  after  seve- 
ral battles,  he  dethroned  Augustus  in  1707,  and 
placed  Stanislaus  upon  the  throne.  Charles  was 
now  at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  when  he  formed 
the  resolution  of  humbling  Peter  the  Great. 
At  first  he  obtained  some  signal  advantages, 
and  was  joined  by  Mazeppa,  the  hetman  or 
chief  of  the  Cossacks,  in  his  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  Czar.  After  suffering  the  horrors  of 
a winter  campaign  in  the  Ukraine,  he  laid  siege 
to  the  town  of  Pultowa,  to  the  relief  of  which 
Peter  came  at  the  head  of  70,000  men.  On  the 
8th  of  J uly,  1709,  a general  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  Charles  was  completely  defeated,  and 
fled,  leaving  9,000  men  upon  the  field.  lie  him- 
self was  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  had  to  be  car- 
ried off  in  a litter.  He  sought  an  asylum  in 
Turkey,  where  he  was  entertained  by  the  grand 
seignior,  who  provided  for  him  a residence  at 
Bender.  Here  his  conduct  was  so  violent,  that 
he  was  ordered  to  leave  the  Turkish  territories, 
which  he  refused  to  do.  On  this,  the  grand 
seignior  directed  that  he  should  be  forced  away ; 
but  Charles,  with  his  retinue,  formed  an  en- 
campment, and  resisted  the  attack  of  the  jani- 
zaries till  superiority  of  numbers  obliged  him 
to  take  shelter  in  his  house.  Thence  he  sallied 
out,  sword  in  hand ; but  being  entangled  by  his 
long  spurs,  fell,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  He 
was  still  treated  with  respect,  and  after  being 
kept  as  a prisoner  for  ten  months,  be  requested 
leave  to  return  to  his  dominions,  which  was 
readily  granted.  On  arriving  in  Sweden  be 
was  received  with  universal  joy,  but  found  his 
kingdom  reduced  to  a state  of  great  wretched- 
ness. Getting  together  an  army,  in  1716  he 
invaded  Norway,  but  after  penetrating  to 
Christiana,  was  obliged  to  return  to  Sweden. 
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He  resumed  tlio  attack  in  the  winter  of  1718, 
but  was  killed  by  a cannon-shot  at  the  siege  of 
Fredcriokshall,  on  the  11th  of  December  in  the 
same  year.  n.  at  Stockholm,  1682;  fell,  1718. — 
Charles  was  liberal,  active,  and  firm;  but  rash, 
obstinate,  and  cruel.  He  was  never  intimidated 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  dangers.  At 
the  battle  of  Narva  he  had  several  horses  shot 
under  him,  and  as  he  was  mounting  upon  a 
fresh  one,  he  said;  “ These  people  find  me  exer- 
cise.” When  he  was  besieged  at  Stralsund,  a 
bomb  fell  into  the  house  while  he  was  dictating 
to  his  secretary,  who  immediately  dropped  the 
pen  in  a fright.  “What  is  the  matter?”  said 
Charles.  “ Oh,  the  bomb !”  answered  (he  secre- 
tary. “ The  bomb !”  said  the  king,  “ what  have 
we  to  do  with  the  bomb  ? go  on.” 

Charles  XIV.,  whose  real  name  was  Jean 
Baptiste  Jules  Bernadette,  enlisted  in  a regi- 
ment of  the  French  royal  marines  in  1780,  and 
served  two  years  in  Corsica.  In  1790,  when  the 
revolution  began,  he  was  at  Marseilles,  and 
when  the  war  broke  out  with  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia, he  was  despatched  to  the  Rhine,  and,  under- 
Gcncral  Custine,  soon  distinguished  himself. 
He  became  chief  of  brigade,  and  afterwards 
general  of  division,  under  Kleber  and  Jourdan. 
In  1797,  with  20,000  men,  he  reinforced  General 
Bonaparte  in  Italy,  and  took  a chief  part  in  the 
passage  of  the  Tagliamento.  Soon  after  this  he 
was  chosen  by  Bonaparte  to  present  to  the 
Directory  the  standards  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  Austrians,  and,  on  his  return  to  head- 
quarters, advised  Bonaparte  to  sign  the  treaty 
of  Campo-Formio.  Being  offended  at  the  con- 
duct of  Napoleon,  who,  when  he  left  Italy,  took 
from  him  one  half  of  his  troops,  he  resigned 
his  command,  and  was  appointed  ambassador 
at  Vienna,  where  he  did  not  hoist  the  tricoloured 
flag  above  his  hotel  until  ordered  by  the  Direc- 
tory. When  this  was  done,  it  created  a riot, 
soon  after  which  Bernadotte  left  for  Paris,  where, 
in  1798,  he  married  Eugenie  Clary,  the  younger 
sister  of  the  wife  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  minister-at- 
war;  but  on  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Egypt, 
he  was  without  employment.  When  Napoleon 
became  first  consul,  Bernadotte  had  command  of 
the  Army  in  the  West;  and  when  the  emperor- 
ship was  assumed,  he  was  made  a marshal,  and 
stationed  at  Hanover,  with  the  command  of  the 
army.  Here  he  repressed  irregularities,  pro- 
vided for  his  soldiers  without  plundering  the 
people,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  high 
character  for  honour,  humanity,  and  justice, 
w hich,  at  a future  day,  materially  influenced  his 
election  to  the  throne  of  Sweden.  In  1805  he 
left  Hanover  to  join  Napoleon  against  Austria, 

: nd  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  broke  the  centre 
of  the  Russians.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
created  Prince  of  Pontecorvo,  which  Napoleon 
d 'signated  as  the  immediate  fief  of  the  imperial 
crown.  In  the  war  against  Prussia  he  fought 
with  his  usual  success,  and  in  ISOS  was  ordered 
against  Denmark.  On  the  5th  and  6th  of  July, 
1809  he  fought  against  the  Austrians  at  Wag- 
ra  n’  after  which  he  demanded  permission  to 
re  ire,  and  obtained  it.  He  had  had  high  words 
v*ilh  Napoleon,  \vlio,  at  Hi  at  battle,  hid  de- 
prived  him  of  his  reserve  division,  and  not 
treated  him  well.  He  returned  to.  Paris,  but 
v/as  soon  again  employed,  and  notwithstanding 
several  quarrels  between  him  and  the  emperor, 
neither  of  whom  seems  ever  to  have  quite  un- 
d rstood  the  other,  he,  in  1S10,  accepted  the 
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governor-generalship  of  the  Roman  states.  By 
this  time,  Gustavus  IV.,  king  of  Sweden,  had, 
on  account  of  incapacity,  been  forced  to  abdicate 
his  crown,  and  he  and  his  descendants  were, 
by  the  Swedish  States,  declared  excluded  from 
the  throne  for  ever.  The  uncle  of  this  sove- 
reign assumed  the  reins  of  government  as 
Charles  XIII.,  but  was  childless;  and  the 
States  chose  Augustus  of  Ilolstein-Augusten- 
burg  to  be  heir  to  tha  throne.  This  prince,  how- 
ever, died  in  1810,  and  Charles  XIII.  proposed 
Bernadotte  to  the  . Swedish  diet,  as  a proper 
person  to  be  appointed  prince-royal  of  Sweden. 
The  choice  was  unanimously  approved,  on  con- 
dition of  his  accepting  the  Communion  of  Augs- 
burg, which  he  did,  and,  on  the  2nd  November, 
1810,  entered  Stockholm  amid  the  acclamations 
of  the  people  and  the  salutes  of  artillery.  On 
the  5th  he  addressed  the  king  and  the  assembled 
States,  and  concluded  with  this  excellent  pas- 
sage : “ Brought  up  in  the  camp,  I have  been 
familiar  with  war,  and  am  acquainted  with  all 
its  calamities.  No  conquest  can  console  a 
country  for  the  blood  of  its  children,  shed  in 
foreign  wars.  It  is  not  the  physical  dimensions 
of  a country  that  constitute  its  strength.  This 
lies  rather  in  the  wisdom  of  its  laws,  the  great- 
ness of  its  commerce,  the  industry  of  its  people, 
and  the  national  spirit  by  which  it  is  ani- 
mated. Sweden  has  lately  suffered  greatly ; but 
the  honour  of  her  name  is  unsullied.  She  is 
still  a land  sufficient  to  supply  our  wants,  and 
we  have  iron  to  defend  ourselves.”  In  defence 
of  the  rights  of  the  country  of  his  adoption,  he 
was  soon  called  upon  to  take  up  arms  against 
Napoleon,  and  from  1812  to  the  fall  of  that 
great  man,  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  prin- 
cipal wars  and  events  which  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  continental  Europe.  In  1814  Sweden 
and  Norway  were  united  under  Charles  XIII., 
and  Bernadotte  approved  as  the  prince-royal. 
In  1813  Charles  XIII.  died,  when  Bernadotte 
was  proclaimed  king  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
under  the  title  of  Charles  XIV.  He  was,  in  the 
May  of  that  year,  crowned  at  Stockholm  by  the 
archbishop  of  Upsal,  and  subsequently  at  Dron- 
theirn  by  the  bishop  of  Aggerhuys.  Having 
now  attained  the  summit  of  human  ambition, 
he  directed  his  attention  to  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  his  adopted  country,  and  after 
a long  reign  of  unusual  prosperity,  he  passed 
quietly  from  this  world,  after  playing  no  ordi- 
nary part  in  it,  having  completed  his  eightieth 
year.  n.  at  Pau,  in  the  licarn,  1761;  d.  13H, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Oscar  I. 

Sovereigns  oe  Napt.es  and  thb  Two 
Sicilies. 

Charles  I.,  count  of  Aragon,  and  king  of 
Naples,  was  the  son  of  Louis  Vlll.  of  1 ranee. j 
He  married  the  daughter  of  the  count  of  l'ro- 
vcnec,  and  thereby  inherited  that  country.  He 
accompanied  his  brother  Louis  to  Egypt  in 
12-18,  and  both  were  made  prisoners  at  Damietia 
at  the  same  time.  On  his  return,  he  defeated] 
Manfred,  the  usurper  of  the.  Sicilian  crown, 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Naples,  and  put  to 
death  Conradin,  duke  of-Suabia,  and  the  uuko 
of  Austria,  whom  he  had  taken  prisoners.  After 
this  he  laid  the  prince  of  Tunis  under  tribute, 
and  suppressed  the  Ghibclincs.  In  1276  the 
title  of  king  of  Jerusalem  was  conferred  on  him, 
after  which  he  meditated  an  expedition  against; 
Constantinople,  llis  arbitrary  conduct  to  the 
I Sicilians  caused  them  to  conspire  against  him. 
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headed  by  Giovanni  de.  Procida.  On  Easter 
Monday,  12S2,  all  the  French  who  could  be 
found  m Palermo  were  massacred  at  the  hour 
of  Vespers;  and  this  event  is  known  in  history 
as  the  “ Sicilian  Vespers.”  Sicily  was  thus  lost 
to  Charles,  its  inhabitants  choosing  Peter  III. 
of  Aragon  for  their  king.  n.  1220;  d.  12S5. 

Charles  II.,  called  the  Lame,  the  son  and 
successor  of  the  above,  was,  at  the  time  of  liis 
father’s  death,  a prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sicilians,  who  would  have  put  him  to  death  but 
for  the  intercession  of  Constantin,  queen  of 
Peter  of  Aragon.  He  recovered  his  liberty  in 
12S8,  on  condition  of  renouncing  his  claim  to 
the  Sicilian  crown ; but  being  absolved  from 
this  condition  by  the  pope,  he  made  several  un- 
successful attempts  to  gain  possession  of  Sicily 
D.  1309. 

Charles  III.,  of  Durazzo,  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  and,  by  his  marriage 
with  Margaret,  niece  of  Joan,  queen  of  Naples, 
obtained  that  kingdom  from  the  pope,  on  the 
excommunication  of  Joan  in  1330.  He  put  Joan 
to  death,  and  afterwards  quarrelled  with  the 
pope,  who  excommunicated  him  in  his  turn. 
Charles  next  claimed  the  crown  of  Hungary, 
but  fell  in  attempting  to  conquer  it.  d.  1336. 
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Dukes  or  Savoy  and  Kings  or  Saroinia. 

Charles  I.,  duke  of  Savoy,  succeeded  his 
brother,  Philibert  I.,  in  1482,  being  then  only 
14  years  of  age.  Ho  died  at  the  nge  of  21,  having 
achieved  nothing  remarkable,  although  the  sur- 
name of  the  “ Warrior”  was  given  to  him.  He 
was  educated  at  the  court  of  Louis  XI.  of 
France,  b.  1463 ; d.  14S9. 

Charles  II.,  duke  of  Savoy,  son  of  the  above, 
was  only  9 months  old  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  died  at  the  age  of  8 years. 

Chables  III.,  duke  of  Savoy,  called  the 
Good,  succeeded  Philibert  II.,  his  brother,  in 
1504.  He  had  a long  but  unfortunate  reign, 
lie  was  of  a versatile  disposition,  wavering  be- 
tween Francis  I.,  his  nephew,  and  Charles  V., 
his  brother-in-law,  and  was  consequently  mis- 
trusted and  punished  by  both.  d.  of  chagrin 
at  Vercelli,  1553. 

Charlbs  Emmanuel  I.,  duke  of  Savoy,  called 
the  Great,  governed  from  1580  to  1630.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  troubles  of  France,  he  posses- 
a le-  f ofJhe  marquisate  of  Saluzzo,  and 
caused  himself  to  be  acknowledged  by  the 
leaguers  count  of  Provence,  in  1590/  But 
Henry  IV.  subsequently  succeeded  in  taking 
w y wv a po,rUon  of  -Piedmont.  Of  a bound- 
Ifter  e laid  cIaims  t0  the  empire, 

dnm  Afhp  death  of,Matthias>  thcnto  the  king- 
HediednfPrUSr  rnd  thc  PrinciPal'ty  of  Macedon. 

of^pt/v^A  Emanuel  IT.,  duke  of  Savoy,  son 
FraSin^ft  3 Iuccecded  llia  brother 

aim KtlS? Vpder  the  rgcncy  of  his  m°- 

IV  of fine  / uranCC’  dau-hter  of  Henry 

««.  fcuriS.  lSm'tCe  ‘nd  thC 

dinia^of *LEhoMu^UnfLqIL’  2nd  kin&  of  Sar‘ 

Victor  Amadn««  Tr  of/avo-v-  was  the  son  of 
throne,  otf  the*  in  iy30-  mounted  the 

1733  he  united  ,abdlcatl0n  of  his  father.  In 
Who  desired  ?ohwnfl8tf  Ffancc  and  Spain, 
head  of  the  allied  fn  ken  Austria:  and  at  the 
defeated  tLimnn&?wCOn/,^red  tbe  Milanese, 
tained,  as  a reward aU8ts  at  Huastalla,  and  ob- 
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the  empire.  In  1742,  the  promise  of  an  addition 
to  his  dominions  determined  him  to  take  part 
with  the  queen  of  Hungary  against  France  and 
®Pain-  He  possessed  himself  of  Modena  and 
Mirandola,  after  evincing  great  military  abili- 
ties. He  iost,  however,  in  1744,  at  Coni,  5000 
men,  and  subsequently  busied  himself  with  the 
“tomal  allairs  of  his  kingdom,  b.  1701 ; d. 
1/ 7o. 

Cn arles  Emmanuel  IV.,  4tli  king  oi  Sardinia 
was  the  son  of  Victor  Amadeus  III.,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1796,  just  as  Fianio  had 
seized  the  greater  portion  of  his  dominions. 
Mixed  up  in  the  misfortunes  of  the  Bourbons, 
with  whom  he  was  connected,  Charles  Em- 
manuel  vainly  exerted  himself  to  suppress  the 
revolutionary  elements  in  his  kingdom.  He 
was  forced  to  cede  to  the  French  republic  his 
continental  possessions,  and,  in  1798,  retired  to 
the  island  of  Sardinia.  In  1802  he  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  brother  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  re- 
paired to  Rome,  where  he  died,  1819. 
oo1HAKLE?  Felix’  became  king  of  Sardinia  in 
1821,  on  the  forced  abdication  of  his  brother, 
Victor  Emmanuel..  He  suppressed  rebellion, 
introduced  order  into  his  kingdom,  and  com- 
piled a military  code.  b.  1765;  d.  1S31,  without 
children,  leaving  thc  crown  to  Charles  Albert, 
the  prince  of  Carignano. 

™ES  ALB:ER,r>  king  of  Sardinia,  was  thc 
son  ot  Charles  Emmanuel,  prince  of  Carignano 
Educated  in  France,  he  early  imbibed  liberal 
ideas  and  a desire  for  the  independence  of  Italy 
In  1821  he  commanded  the  Sardinian  artillery! 
on  the  breaking  out  of  thc  insurrection  in  that 
year.  Victor  Emmanuel,  when  lie  abdicated 
nominated  him  regent,  till  the  arrival  of  the  new 
km***,  Charles  Felix  (see  above).  An  Austrian 
intervention,  however,  obliged  him  to  retire 
and,  exiled  in  Tuscany,  he  continued  there  for 
some  time,  m disgrace,  a victim  to  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Carbonari,  who  thought  he  had 
betrayed  them.  In  1829,  however,  lie  was 
appointed  viceroy  of  Sardinia,  and  in  1831  was 
caiied  to  the  throne,  in  default  of  heirs  to 
Charles  F elix.  He  now  ardently  devoted  him- 
seJt  to  administrative  reform  in  the  various 
departments  of  law,  commerce,  and  the  army. 
In  1848,  the  year  which  witnessed  revolutions 
m nearly  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  he  gave 
his  subjects  a liberal  constitution,  a' id  openly 
embraced  the  cause  of  Italian  independence  and 
unity.  Supporting  by  force  of  arms  the  in- 

surgents  of  Lombardy,  Venetm,  Parma,  Placentia 
and  Modena,  lie  at  first  obtained  various  bril- 
liant successes,  defeating  the  Austrians  at 
Pastrengo,  Goito,  Rivoli,  and  Somma  Cam- 
pagna.  He  succeeded  also  in  taking  Pizzi- 
ghettone  andPeschiera;  but,  badly  seconded  by 
the  Lombard  troops,  he  was,  in  his  turn,  beaten 
at-  San  Donato,  by  the  Austrian  Radetzky,  and 
lorced  to  quit  Milan  precipitately.  He  was 
now  compeUed  to  solicit  an  armistice,  the  terms 
ot  which  lost  him  all  his  former  advantages. 

} lclding  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  ultra  party 
he  imprudently  recommenced  the  war  at  the 
expiration  of  the  armistice;  but  he  now  experi- 
enced nothing  but  reverses.  Losing,  in  spite 
of  great  personal  bravery  the  decisive  battle  of 
Novara,  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1849,  he  abdicated 
on  the  same  day  in  favour  of  his  son,  Victor 
Emmanuel  II.  d.  a few  months  after,  at  Oporto 
Portugal.  This  prince  was  singularly  religious’ 
and  i was  said  of  him,  « He  fought  like  Aero’ 
lived  like  a monk,  and  died  like  a martyr  ” He 
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doubtless  meant  well  for  Italy,  but  was  not 
equal  to  the  great  task  of  establishing  her  unity 
and  independence. 

Various  Rulers. 

Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy,  called  the  Bold, 
was  the  son  of  Philip  the  Good,  whom  lie  suc- 
ceeded in  1467.  lie  early  displayed  great 
courage,  verging  on  rashness,  and  was  con- 
stantly at  war  with  I.ouis  XI.,  king  ol  France. 
The  latter  instigated  Charles’s  subjects  (the 
inhabitants  of  Li&gc  and  Ghent)  to  revolt 
against  him ; but  they  were  defeated,  and  cruelly 
punished  by  the  duke.  Learning  that  Louis  XI. 
was  a Grain  tampering  with  liis  people,  he  seized 
him,  and  forced  him  to  assist  in  suppressing 
the  insurrection.  Charles  then  took  Guelder- 
land  and  Zutphen,  and,  desirous  of  increasing 
his  dominions,  invaded  Switzerland,  where  lie 
committed  the  most  inhuman  outrages.  1 be 
Swiss,  however,  collected  their  lorces,  and  the 
duke  was  first  defeated  at  Granson,  and  after- 
wards at  Morat,  1476,  where  his  army  was  com- 
pletely destroyed.  In  1477,  whilst  besieging 
Nancy,  in  the  territory  of  the  duke  of  Lorame, 
he  was  killed,  n.  1433  (See  Louis  XI.)  Charles 
left  one  daughter,  Marie,  who  inherited  Ins 
estates,  and  added  a portion  of  them  toAustm 
by  her  marriage  with  Maximilian,  son  oi  the 
emperor  Frederick  ill.  , . 

Charles  I.,  duke  of  Lorrame,  was  brought 
up  at  the  French  court  under  Charles  V.,  and 

reigned  from  1391  to  1431.  l ie  sustained  the 
rights  of  his  father-in-law,  Robert,  to  the  em- 
pire against  Wenceslas,  fought  in  the  French 

army  at  Agineourt,  and  in  I417  ^ r harlcs  ll" 
stable  of  France.  By  some  lie  is  called  Charles  II. 

D"  Charles  IL,  called  the  Great,  duke  of  Lor- 
raine"  waT  the  sou  of  Duke > Francis  I . and 
Christina  of  Denmark,  niece  ot  Chaues  v. 
Being  only  three  years  old  at  the  death  of  Ins 
father,  a joint  regency  was  establislmd  under 
Phristimi  and  the  bisliop  ot  yeiclun. 
prince  was  the  benefactor  of  his  people,  and 
nossessod  great  administrative^  abilities.  He 
founded  the  university  of  gj’ 

the  towns  of  Clermont,  Lunevleadfatcnay 
tj„  married  Claude,  daughter  of  Heniy  II.  oi 
France,  and  in  1589  aspired  to  that  throne,  b. 

15c3'  t.es  hi.,  duke  of  Lorraine,  succeeded  to 
flic  dukedom  in  1624,  and  unwisely  incurring 
e hostility  of  France,  was  despoiled  of  his 
estates  by  Louis  Xll  I.  He,  however  recovered 
a portion  of  them  by  the  treaty  ot  St.  Gei- 
maiiis  in  1641,  and  that  of  the  Pyrenees  ml6o9. 
7.’  violated  these  treaties,  he  w as  again 
d ^possessed  of  his  provinces.  He  then  joined 
tlie^ army  of  the  emperor,  and  gamed  a victoiy 

16C0Uiie  constituted  Louis  XIV.  of  Franco  his 


CnARLis  I.,  king  of  Navarre.  (See  Charles 
IY.  of  France. 

Charles  I I.,  king  of  Navarre,  called  the  Bad, 
was  crowned  in  1319.  Descended  from  Philip 
the  Bold,  king  of  France,  he  possessed  the  right 
to  the  throne  in  case  of  the  extinction  ol  the 
Valois  line.  He  constantly  fomented  troubles 
in  the  kingdom,  with  the  view  of  arriving  at 
the  crown.  Allying  himself,  with  this  aim,  to 
Edward  III.  of  England,  he  urged  his  pre- 
tensions to  various  provinces,  raised  Paris  m 
insurrection  against  the  dauphin  (Charles  > .), 
endeavouring  even  to  poison  him,  and  be- 
came tranquil  at  last  only  when  lie  saw 
that  prince  lirmly  seated  in  the  enjoyment  ot 
power.  Then  turning  to  Spain,  he  became  en- 
tangled in  the  contest  between  Peter  the  Cruel 
and  Henry  of  Transtamara,  who  disputed  each 
other’s  right  to  Castile.  Betraying,  in  its  turn, 
each  party,  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  give 
up  a portion  of  his  dominions,  in  1379.  Adver- 
sity at  last  instructed  him,  and  he  passed  his 
latter  years  in  peace,  engaged  in  governing  Ins 
country,  b.  1332;  d.  1387. — He  met  with  a ic- 
markable  death.  Being  ill  of  a leprosy,  the  phy- 
sicians caused  him  to  be  wrapped  in  sheets 
dipped  in  spirits  of  wine  and  covered  with  brim- 
stone. These  were  sewed  about  his  body,  and 
his  page,  endeavouring  to  loosen  the  bandage, 
accidentally  set  fire  to  it  with  a taper  u Inch  lie 
held  in  his  hand.  The  king  was  so  dreadfully 
scorched,  that  he  died  in  great  agony,  1337. 

Charles  III.,  king  of  Navarre,  called  the 
Noble,  was  the  son  of  tire  above,  and  succeeded 
him  in  1387.  Desiring  to  live  in  peace  with  all 
his  neighbours,  he  gave  up  the  pretensions  of 
his  father  to  several  provinces  ol  France,  and 
received,  in  return,  considerable  sums  of  money. 
d.  1425,  after  a long  and  tranquil  reign.  Ihe 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  at  the  death  of  this  mon- 
arch, passed  into  the  hands  of  John  of  Aragon, 
who  had  married  Blanche,  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Charles  the  Noble.  At  her  death,  m 
1441  her  son  Charles  should  have  succeeded  her 
as  Charles  IV.  of  Navarre;  but  Ills  father  ex- 
cluded him  from  the  succession,  which  passed, 
in  1479,  to  his  sister  Eleanor  de  Foix. 


Charlotte,  princess  of  Wales.  (See  Leo- 
pold, king  of  the  Belgians.)  . _ , 

Chasles,  Michel,  shal,  a distinguished  French  j 
geometrician,  who,  by  liis  power  ol  generaliza-. 
tion.  greatly  simplified  and  extended  the  most 
important  theories.  In  1841  he  was  appointed: 
professor  of  astronomy  and  of  applied  ■ mechanics 
in  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  in  1846  was  cal  lee, 
to  the  chair  of  higher  geometry,  which  was  m-j 
stituted  in  the  faculty  of  Sciences.  In  1851  hq 

was  elected  amember  of  theAcademy  of  Sciences  . 
The  best  of  his  numerous  works  is  his  iraitd 
de  Gdometrie  Superieure.”  B.at  Epernon,  1/93. 

Chasles,  Victor  Eupbdmion-Philarete,  a d b* 
tinguished  French  litterateur,  whose  lather 
from  being  a professor  of  rhetoric  became  <■ 
revolutionist,  and  subsequently  a general  il 
the  French  army.  In  his  15th  year,  \ letor  wai 
apprenticed  to  a printer,  and  at  the  time  of  thi 
Restoration,  was  imprisoned  for  two  months,  oi 
account  of  his  master  being  suspected  as  . 
plotter  against  the  security  ot  the  state.  Chaste 
was  set  at  liberty  through  the  mterccssio. 
of  Chateaubriand,  when  lie  came  to  Lnglam- 
where  for  seven  years  he  directed  the  prmtm 
department  of  the  establishment  ot  Mr  4 alpj 
Soon  after  this,  he  returned  to  Paris,  an 
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entered  upon  a literary  career  marked  by  con- 
siderable originality  and  success.  Ilis  fecundity 
in  authorship  has  been  so  great,  that  it  would 
occupy  a considerable  space  even  to  enumerate 
his  works.  Besides  writing  for  the  “Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,”  the  “ Revue  do  Paris,”  and 
other  publications,  lie  has  composed  a number 

. i1  rt  n lwf\  /ii  n n*  a iiti/1a  nn  « rv  a aP  aw  1 \ . a a!  a 
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of  volumes,  embracing  a wide  range  of  subjects) 
under  the  title  of  “Studies,”  and  is  the  author  of 
several  works  on  England  and  its  literature.  He 
is  also  a professor  of  languages  and  European 
literature  in  the  modern  College  of  France,  and 
a knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  n.  at  Main- 
villicrs,  near  Chartres,  1799. 

Chasse,  David  Henry,  baron,  shas'-sai,  a 
brave  soldier,  who,  in  1775,  entered  the  Dutch 
army  as  a cadet,  but  subsequently  joined 
the  French,  and  in  1793  became  a lieutenant- 
colonel.  In  the  war  with  Prussia,  in  1806,  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula received  the  nickname  of  “General 
Bayonet,”  from  the  frequency  with  which  he 
caused  that  weapon  to  be  used  in  battle.  In 
1811,  Napoleon  I.  made  him  a baron  of  the  em- 
pire, and  he  continued  to  fight  throughout  the 
campaigns  of  1813  and  1814.  After  the  peace, 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Antwerp,  and  in 
1832  defended  that  city  against  75,000  French 
soldiers,  with  a garrison  of  6000.  b.  at  Thiel, 
in  Guelderland,  1765;  d.  1849.  , 

Chasseloup-Laubat,  Franjois,  marquis  de, 
tha'-sai-loiip-lo-ba',  an  eminent  French  officer 
of  engineers,  who  fought  with  creditinthe  wars 
of  the  republic  and  first  empire.  Napoleon 
made  him  general  of  division  in  1799,  and  grand 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  18li.  At 
the  Restoration,  he  gave  in  his  adherence  to  the 
Bourbons,  and  was  made  a peer  of  France,  b. 
1754;  d.  1833. 

Chastelard,  Pierre  de,  ska-iai'-lar,  a French 
gentleman  of  noble  birth,  believed  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  chevalier  Bayard,  was  a 
little  of  a poet,  and  followed  Mary  Queen  of 
bcots  from  France  after  the  death  of  Francis  II. 
Chastelard  became  madly  enamoured  of  the 
queen,  believed,  his  passion  returned,  and  con- 
cealed himself  in  her  majesty’s  chamber,  where 
he  was  discovered,  tried  on  a charge  of  treason 
and  executed  for  the  crime,  in  1563.  b.  1510. 

Chasteler,  J ean  Gabriel  Joseph  Albert, mar- 
quis de,  ska-te'-lai,  a distinguished  officer  in  the 
service  of  Austria,  -who  was  prominent  at  the 
assault  on  Belgrade,  in  1769,  and  was  actively 
engaged  against  the  armies  of  France  for  several 

in*Vooo  V*  1805,  Ile  dcfeatcd  Marmont  at  Gratz; 
m m he  rinsed  tlie  Tyrolese,  and  had  nearly 
mastered  the  province,  when  Lofevre  totally 
outed  his  army.  He  fought  against  Murat  in 

he  /it’na  d 'ioi-ma<le  £°vcrnor  of  Venice,  where 
he  died  in  182o.  b.  at  Mons,  1763. 

do  H.wYiRIA3'D’  Francois  Auguste,  viscount 
^rr  ^°:b,'e'0n^  a distinguished  French 
wtm  ’ ! h was  educated  for  the  church  but 
Nvho  subsequently  entered  the  army.  After 

wcmt'to  Wr U S-°me  adventures,  \J,  in  1701, 
passage  t m-s?ar,  h of  llie  North-west 
in  thc”tfnitod/ih5i  ?U  luterview  with  Washington 
the  nrimDV*?  ^tat,es-  His  wanderings  through 
described  in  his°“  Rf0/  ”'at  qc?an^ry  have  been 

his  return  to  1 6nK  an-cl  ,hls  “ A tala  ” On 
Conch*,  and  in  l«MPe’  10  J0ln,e(^  the  army  of 
duccd  to  a state  wa?  an.  exile  in  London,  re- 
in England  sevnn  ?rea^  m,®ery.  He  remained 
ships  ^maintaining  le11"8’  ,s,uiruring  severe  hard- 
’ 250  D g hnnseIf  Principally  by  teach- 
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ing  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  and  trans- 
lating works  for  the  booksellers.  In  1797  his 
“ Essay  oil  Revolutions”  appeared  in  London, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1800  he  was  enabled  to  re- 
turn to  Paris.  He  now  published  his  “ Atala” 
m the  columns  of  the  “Mcrcure”  newspaper: 
this  was  followed  by  his  “Genius  of  Chris- 
tianity,” which  was  so  fortunate  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  First  Consul.  The  favours  of 
Napoleon,  however,  were  in  a measure  rejected ; 
and  although  Chateaubriand  continued  to  write, 
he  produced  little  worth  noting  until  the  fall  of 
the  empire,  when  he  published  his  celebrated 
pamphlet  “De  Bonaparte  et  des  Bourbons,” 
which  Louis  XVIII.  declared  was  equal  to  an 
army  of  100,000  men  in  paving  the  way  for  the 
return  of  his  dynasty  to  the  throne.  He  now 
became  a favourite  at  the  Tuileries.  After 
serving  in  several  ministerial  capacities,  he  re- 
signed titles  and  all  he  possessed,  with  the  fall 
of  the  monarchy  of  1830,  and  sank  into  de- 
spondency, which  deepened  with  his  years,  b. 
at  St.  Malo,  1768 ; d.  1848. 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  chat' -am.  (See  Pitt.) 

Chatel,  Francois  du,  sha-tel,  the  favourite 
pupil  of  David  Teniers,  whom  he  so  closely  and 
successfully  imitated,  that  many  of  the  pupil’s 
works  have  been  ascribed  to  the  master.  lie 
painted  mostly  common-place  scenes  of  ordinary 
life;  but  sometimes  aimed  at  higher  objects, 
and  not  without  success,  as  his  great  picture, 
the  .States  of  Brabant  and  Flanders  Swearin°- 
Allegiance  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  in  1666,”  in 
which  there  are  upwards  of  1000  figures,  yet  no 
confusion  or  inaccuracy,  sufficiently  proves. 
b.  at  Brussels,  1626;  d.  1679. 

Chattertoh,  Thomas,  chat'-ter-ton,  the  boy- 
poet,  an  extraordinary  youth,  whose  father  was 
the  master  of  a charity-school,  and  the  sexton 
at  Redcliffe  church,  Bristol.  Thomas  was  edu- 
cated in  writing  and  arithmetic  at  Colston’s 
charity-school;  after  which  he  was  articled  to 
an  attorney,  with  whom  ho  continued  till  he 
was  17.  Soon  after  this  he  went  to  London, 
where,  for  some  time,  he  earned  a scanty  sub- 
sistence by  writing  for  periodical  publications; 
but,  being  reduced  to  great  distress,  poisoned 
lumselt  at  his  lodgings  in  Brook-street,  Hol- 
born,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  of  St.  An- 
drew, Ilolborn.  b.  at  Bristol,  1752;  poisoned 
himself,  1770. — In  1778  were  published,  in  one 
volume  8 vo,  “Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse 
by  Thomas  Chatterton.”  What,  however,  lias 
given  celebrity  to  this  youth,  is  the  real  or  pre- 
tended discovery  of  poems,  said  to  have  been 
written  in  the  15th  century,  by  Thomas  Rowley, 
a priest  of  Bristol,  and  found  in  Redcliffe  church! 
ot  which  Chattel-ton’s  ancestors  had  been  sex- 
tons nearly  a century  and  a half.  His  father 
certainly  removed  a number  of  parchments  from 
an  old  chest  in  that  church,  most  of  which 
were  used  in  covering  books.  Young  Chatter- 
ton,  from  the  perusal  of  some  of  these,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  formed  the  design  of  a forgery. 

1 11,1768  appeared,  in  a Bristol  newspaper,  an 
article  entitled  “A  Description  of  the  Friars 
first  passing  over  the  Old  Bridge;  taken  from 
an.  Ancient  Manuscript.”  This  attracted  the 
notice  of  a Mr.  Barrett,  who  was  eng-a°-ed  in 
writing  the  history  of  Bristol  (see  Barrett)- 
and  he  obtained  from  Chatterton  several  pieces’ 
m prose  and  verse,  purporting  to  be  written  by 
l homas  Rowley  and  Canynge,  the  founder  of 
Redcliffe  church.  The  year  following,  he  be"-in 
a correspondence  with  Horace  Walpole  well 
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known  as  an  antiquary  and  connoisseur.  This 
gentleman  sent  the  papers  to  his  friends  Mason 
and  Gray,  who  pronounced  them  forgeries. 
Chattcrton  had  formed  great  expectations  from 
the  patronage  of  Mr.  Walpole;  but  finding  him- 
self neglected,  he  wrote  him  a letter,  which 
Walpole  called  “ impertinent,"  and  their  inter- 
course ended.  Rowley’s  poems  were  first  col- 
lected by  Mr. Tyrwhitt,  in  one  vol.8vo,  and  after- 
wards in  ono  vol.  4to,  by  Dean  Milles;  but  the 
former  gentleman  gave  up  the  question  of  their 
genuineness.  A sharp  controversy  was  carried 
on  for  some  time  on  the  point,  between  Mr. 
Warton,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Mathias,  and  others; 
but  the  poems  are  now  generally  considered  as 
Chatterton’s  own  productions. 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  chaw'-ser,  the  father  of 
English  poetry,  was  the  son  of  a wealthy  mer- 
chant, who  gave  him  a liberal  education.  He 
was  for  some  time  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
studied  at  Oxford.  Afterwards  he  improved 
himself  by  visiting  foreign  countries,  and  on 
his  return,  studied  law  in  the  Inner  Temple, 
but  soon  quitted  the  law  for  the  court,  becoming 
a yeoman  to  Edward  III.,  who  granted  him  n 
pension.  In  1370  he  was  appointed  his  majesty’s 
shieldbearei.  In  1373,  being  sent  to  Genoa  to 
hire  ships  for  the  king’s  service,  he  obtained, 
when  he  came  back  to  England,  a grant  of  a 
pitcher  of  wine  a day,  to  be  delivered  by  the 
butler  of  England,  besides  the  comptroller- 
ship  of  the  customs  of  London  for  wool,  &c. 
Prior  to  this,  he  had  had  a pension  of  twenty 
marks  a year  conferred  on  him.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding reign,  having  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  Wickliffe,  he  was  obliged  to  go  abroad  to 
avoid  the  resentment  of  the  clergy.  He,  how- 
ever, returned  privately,  but  was  taken  and 
committed  to  prison,  whence  he  was  not  re- 
leased till  he  had  made  his  submission,  and  dis- 
covered the  names  of  those  who  had  associated 
with  him  in  embracing  the  new  doctrines.  For 
having  done  this,  he  was  afterwards  filled  with 
remorse,  and,  in  his  “ Testament  of  Love,”  de- 
plores the  disgrace  into  which  his  conduct  had 
brought  him.  In  1386  he  was  elected  knight  of 
the  shire  for  Kent,  and,  in  1389,  was  made  clerk 
of  the  works  at  Westminster,  Windsor,  and  other 
palaces.  He  was  now  easy  in  his  circumstances, 
and  composed  those  immortal  works  which, 
from  the  knowledge  they  display  of  human 
nature,  seem  to  have  been  produced  for  all 
time.  n.  in  London,  1338;  d.  1400,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.— Chaucer  mar- 
ried Philippa  de  Rouet,  a lady  of  good  family ,_ 
by  which  means  he  became  allied  to  John  of 
Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  his  great 
patron  while  he  was  himself  in  power.  The 
poet  left  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  ambassador  to 
France.  Of  Chaucer’s  poems,  his  “ Canterbury 
Tales”  are  entitled  to  the  first  rank,  although 
many  of  his  other  pieces  possess  great  beauties 
and  merit.  There  have  been  several  editions  of 
his  works,  and  some  of  his  poems  have  been 
modernized  by  Dryden,  Pope,  and  others. 

Chaudet,  Antoine  Denis,  aha'-dai,  an  emi 
nent  French  sculptor,  many  of  whose  works  are 
in  the  public  institutions  of  Pans;  but  one  ot 
his  admired  performances,  a bronze  statue  of 
Napoleon  I.,  of  colossal  size,  and  m Roman 
costume,  which  was  erected  on  the  column  in 
the  Place  Vendome,  was  melted  down  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVII 1.  He  was  likewise  a man 
of  some  learning,  and  a good  painter,  his  wile 
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being  also  possessed  of  some  talent  as  a genre 
and  portrait  painter,  b.  1763;  d.  1810. 

Chazzkli.es,  John  Matthew,  chez-zel',  a 
French  mathematician,  who  assisted  Cassini  in 
drawing  the  tneridian  line,  and  in  1685  was 
made  hydrographical  professor  at  Marseilles. 
He  subsequently  paid  a visit  to  Egypt,  and 
measured  the  pyramids,  when  he  discovered 
that  the  four  sides  of  the  largest  answer  to  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  He  was  elected 
a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1693. 
n.  at  Lyons,  1657 ; d.  1710. 

Cheevab,  George  Barrell,  D.D.,  chee-ver,  a dis* 
tinguished  American  divine  and  literary  man, 
was  born  at  Hallowell,  Maine,  in  1807,  and  edu- 
cated at  Bowdoin  college,  in  his  native  State, 
and  at  Andover  theological  seminary,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  first  settled  as  a minister  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  and  espoused  Congregationalism 
and  total  abstinence  principles,  his  advocacy 
of  the  latter  having  got  him  into  trouble  with 
a distiller  whom  he  had  satirized  under  a ficti- 
tious  name.  He  visited  Europe  in  1836,  re- 
moved to  New  York  in  1839,  and  made  himself 
conspicuous  by  his  determined  opposition  to 
slavery.  He  published  a great  variety  of  works, 
which  became  exceedingly  popular  with  the 
evangelical  section  of  religionists.  Several  of 
his  works  are  written  in  the  style  of  allegories. 

Cheek,  Sir  John,  cheek,  a learned  English- 
man, who,  in  1541,  became  tutor  to  Prince 
Edward  (afterwards  Edward  VI.),  at  whose 
accession  he  was  rewarded  with  a pension 
and  a grant  of  lands.  He  was  also  made 
provost  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  and 


received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Subse- 
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quently  he  was  much  persecuted  on  account 
of  his  Protestant  principles,  and  died  of  grief 
in  1557.  b.  at  Cambridge,  1514. — 11c  wrote 
a number  of  learned  wox-ks,  and  laboured  to 
reform  the  mode  of  pronouncing  Greek. 
Chelmseoeb,  Lord.  (See  Thesiger,  Sir  F.) 
Chemnitz,  Martin,  shem-nitch,  after  Luther 
and  Melancthon,  perhaps  the  most  distin- 
guished reforming  divine  of  the  16th  century,  was 
born  of  parents  in  a humble  position  in  life  in  the 
Mark  of  Brandenburg,  in  1522.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Magdeburg  and  Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
was  afterwards  schoolmaster  at  Britzen,  and 
rector  of  the  cathedral  school  of  Konigsburg. 
He  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  astronomy, 
and  was  appointed,  in  consequence,  librarian  to 
duke  Albert  of  Prussia.  He  now  gave  almost 
his  entire  attention  to  the  study  of  theology, 
and  in  1553  returned  to  Wittenberg,  where  he 
delivered  lectures  on  Melanetlion’s  “ Loci  Com- 
munes,” and  entered  into  the  controversy  with 
Rome,  especially  directing  his  attacks  upon  the 
Jesuits.  He  had  begun,  in  addition  to  his  con- 
troversial writings,  a work  on  the  “ Harmony  oc 
the  Gospels,”  which  was  afterwards  completed 
by  other  hands.  He  died  at  Brunswick  in  1586. 
highly  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries  of  all 
parties,  notwithstanding  his  reputation  as  one 
of  the  fathers  of  Protestantism. 

Chenier,  Andre  Marie  de,  she'-ne-ai,  an  emi- 
nent French  poet,  was  the  son  of  the  consul  ot 
France  at  Constantinople,  who,  having  married 
a Greek  lady,  his  son  imbibed  from  her  a pas 
sionate  love  of  Greek  literature,  and  was  ven 
happv  in  his  imitations  of  the  style  of  the  fathers 
of  classic  poetry.  He  was  brought  to  Franc* 
when  young,  was  educated  at  Carcassonne,  ana 
sent  to  London  in  connexion  with  the  diplomatn 
service,  but  principally  occupied  himself  « 


Chattebton,  Thomas. 
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studying  Shakspeare  an’d  Milton.  On  the  oc- 
currence of  the  French  revolution  he  threw 
himself  into  it.  but  soon  had  occasion  to  sepa- 
rate himself  from  the  violent  spirits  who  gained 
the  direction  of  the  movement.  He  satirized 
Collot  d’Herbois  and  others  of  the  leaders, 
aided  in  the  defence  of  the  king,  was  afterwards’ 
apprehended  as  a suspected  person,  summarily 
tried,  condemned,  and  guillotined  along  with 
44  others,  on  July  25,  1794.  While  in  confine- 
ment, he  wrote  the  “Young  Captive,”  which 
was  inspired  by  the  fate  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Coigney,  a companion  in  misfortune.  Chenier’s 
poems  were  collected  and  published  24  years 
after  his  death,  were  warmly  received,  and  it  is 
generally  admitted  have  exercised  a great  and 
beneficial  influence  on  modern  French  poetry. 
B.  at  Constantinople,  1762. 

Chentee,  Marie  Joseph  de,  brother  of  the 
above  and,  like  him,  a poet.  He  wrote  some 
tragedies,  one  of  which,  “ Charles  the  Ninth  ” 
was  the  piece  in  which  the  great  French  actor, 
Talma,  made  his  debut.  Marie  Joseph  also 
wrote  lyrical  verses,  his  “Chant  du  Depart” 
haying  nearly  rivalled  the  “Marseillaise”  in  po- 
pular estimation.  He  took  a leading  part  in 
politics  under  the  republic  and  the  empire,  and 
was  especially  distinguished  for  the  services  he 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  education.  Marie 
Joseph  was  either  a very  stern  patriot  or  a 
veiy  unnatural  brother,  for  when  Andre  was 
condemned,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  save 
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him,  he  exclaimed  m the  Assembly,  “ If  my 
brother  be  guilty,  let  him  perish.”  In  conse- 
quence  of  this  conduct,  he  used  frequently  to 
have  the  demand  addressed  to  him,  “Cain 
restore  to  us  thy  brother  !”  n.  1764;  d.  1811.  ’ 
Cheops,  or  Cheospes,  ke'-ops,  a king  of 
Egypt,  alter  king  Rampses,  who  built  the  famous 
pyramids,  upon  which  1000  talents  (£362  520) 
uere  expended  in  supplying  the  workmen  with 
leeks,  parsley,  garlic,  and  other  vegetables. 
According  t°  some  authorities,  he  flourished  in 
the  1-t li  century  b.c.,  but  monuments  lately 
discovered  would  seem  to  place  his  period  be- 
fore even  that  of  Abraham. 

Chephkkn,  kef. yen,  a brother  of  Cheops,  who 
also  built  a pyramid.  The  Egyptians  so  inve- 
thevnnhrai  d the?e *wo  r°3-al  brothers,  that 
: 1P"1'd-r,:?PTled  that  the  pyramids  which 
they  had  built  had  been  erected  by  a shepherd. 

aetnr  Andr?T’  cher'-re,  an  eminent  comic 
fir-?™-,  dl’.amatlst>  was  a native  of  Ireland,  and 
nrst  made  his  appearance  on  the  stage  in  a small 
theatre  in  Dublin;  from  thence  he  travelled  the 

dSo7aSriav1?tr°^in?.COmpany’  but  success 
am  not  attend  him,  for  he  was  nearly  starved 

the  trad  t0  .re,turn,  home  ^ his  friends  and 
prentieed  0l£,pnnter’ to  which  he  had  been  ap- 
’ .f  f1;  rJiree  years  afterwards  he  again 

wwVh<\!tage  under  Mr.  Richard  Knipe 
yhose  daughter  he  married.  He  played  for  a 

whence  he  went  to1  the  Theatre 
jn  i|o9Dt„bnn ; thTen  t0  Manchester,  Rath,  and 
n 18°3,  to  Drury  Lane,  London,  in  all  of  which 

S amaUCof1hea  - In  180d-  Chm$ 
dl  ? 1 Jx  Soldier  s daughter”  was  pro- 

lnr  rV  followed  at  intervals  by  “All 

Kean  acied  under^k  Do  lars>  &c-  Edmund 

n.  at  Linierickd17fi9T,TinxPment  in  Wales- 
rni7DTTLUClt’«,  2’  D- at  Monmouth,  1812 

dor,  KN/’'  aria  Lui^  Carl°  Za»obi  Salva- 

poscr  was  bnrrw’  p?1  emin.cn^  musical  com- 
, was_i)om  at  I lorencc  in  1760.  He  visited 


Pans,  London,  and  several  continental  cities, 
and  in  all  was  well  received.  His  principal 
works  are— “ Iphigenia  in  Aulide,”  “ Giulio  Sa- 
bmo,  Lodoiska,”  “Elisa,”  “ Mddea,”  “ Ana- 
cieon,  Ali  Baba,”  &c.,  and  many  minor 
pieces,  d.  1842,  his  obsequies  being  performed 
with  great  solemnity,  his  own  beautiful  “ Re- 
qmem  being  performed  on  the  occasion.  Che- 
rubini, famous  all  over  Europe  for  his  operatic 
instrumental  music,  is  even  more  esteemed  in 
compositions  of  a sacred  character. 

Chesney,  Francis  Rawdon,  ches'-ne,  an  Eng- 
lish major-general,  and  distinguished  explorer 
in  the  East.  In  1830  he  examined  the  route 
across  the  desert  from  Cairo  to  Suez;  and  in 
the  same  year  accomplished  a journey  in  Syria 
and  Palestine,  crossing  the  Syrian  desert,  and 
descending  the  Euphrates  on  a raft,  supported 
by  mfmted  skins,  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  IS, 36 
he  received  the  command  of  an  expedition  to 
examine  the  route  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Euphrates,  and  the  course  of  that  river  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Amid  great  difficulties  he 
accomplished  his  task,  and  in  December  1836 
took  a mail  across  the  Arabian  desert,  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  Beyrout,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, without  being  accompanied  by  a single 
European.  In  1846  he  was  made  a lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  in  1850  published  an  account  of  his 
survey  of  the  Euphrates,  &c.  In  1851  he  be- 
came colonel,  and  in  the  following  year  pub- 
lished a.  work  on  Fire-arms.  In  1854  ap- 
peared his  “ Russo-Turkish  Campaigns  of  1828 
and  1829.”  b.  in  Ireland,  17S9. 

Chesterfield,  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope 
fourth  earl  of,  ches'-ter-feeld,  was,  in  his  day’ 
considered  a man  of  the  finest  wit,  and  a model 

•A°'-  In  early  life>  he  was  treated  almost 
with  indifference  by  his  father,  and  at  the  a<*e 
of  eighteen  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
where  he  pursued  his  classical  studies  with 
great  assiduity.  In  1714  he  left  the  university 
and  set  out  upon?  the  grand  tour  of  Europe 
during  which  he  contracted  many  of  the  then 
fashionable  continental  vices,  which  may  have 
had  the  effect  of  afterwards  inducing  that  loose 
tone  of  morality  which  pervades  his  celebrated 
Letters  to  his  Son."  On  his  return  he  was 
made  a gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  II.,  and  was 
returned  member  of  parliament  for  St  Ger- 
mains, in  Cornwall.  In  1726,  the  death  of  his 
father  removed  him  to  the  House  of  Lords 
where  he  was  considered  one  of  the  most  eflec- 
tive  debaters  of  his  time.  On  the  accession  of 
George  II  whom  he  had  long  faithfully  served, 
he  expected  to  reap  considerable  advantages  • 
but  in  this  he  was  disappointed,  as  that  sove- 
reign allowed  himself  to  be  swayed  by  the 
counsels  of  his  queen  rather  than  by  the  advice 
of  Ins  mistress,  afterwards  Lady  Suffolk  to 

vntpH1  Ch?stei„fiald>  as  an  expectant,  had ’de- 
voted much  of  his  attention.  In  1728  he  be- 
came ambassador  to  Holland,  and  being  suc- 
cessful m the  object  of  his  missions,  George  II 
made  him  high  steward  of  the  household  and 
a of„th,<?  Garter  In  1732  he  was  re- 

called,  fiom  Holland,  and  took  an  active  nart 
against  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  was  then  at 
the  head  of  the  affairs  of  the  country.  On  the 
resignation  of  that  minister,  in  1742,  Chester- 
field was  excluded  from  the  new  government 
as  the  king  held  him  in  the  light  of  a personal 
enemy;  but  he  received  the  appointment  of 
!ord-lieutcnaut  of  Ireland,  ^“2 j°f 
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greatly  distinguished  himself,  reducing  Ireland 
to  a state  of  tranquillity,  such  as  it  had  not 
hitherto  enjoyed.  His  meritorious  services  had 
now  greatly  allayed  the  prejudices  of  the  king, 
who  recalled  him  in  1746,  and  had  him  appointed 
secretary  of  state.  Ilis  health,  never  very 
strong,  was  now  on  the  decline,  and  in  1743, 
much  to  the  regret  of  the  king,  he  resigned  his 
office.  On  this  occasion,  his  sovereign  offered 
to  confer  the  dignity  of  a duke  upon  him,  but 
the  earl  declined  the  honour,  is.  in  London, 
169 Ji;  d.  1773.— Chesterfield  still  enjoys  a certain 
literary  reputation,  as  much,  perhaps,  from  his 
being  the  associate  of  literary  men,  as  from  any 
productions  of  Iris  own.  He  was,  at  different 
times  of  his  life,  the  friend  of  Addison,  Arbuth- 
not,  Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  Voltaire,  and  Mon- 
tesquieu. His  conduct  towards  Samuel  John- 
son is  as  well  known  as  the  remarkable  manner 
in  which  the  great  doctor  resented  it.  The 


villa  of  Pope,  at  Twickenham,  was  the  place 
where  he  and  those  others  who  had  hoped  to 
rise  through  Mrs.  Howard,  the  favourite  of 
George  1 i .,  were  wont  to  assemble,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regaling  her  with  the  incense  of  their 
flattery.  ( See  Johnson,  Dr.) 

C fiettlk,  Henry,  diet' -cl,  an  English  drama- 
tist, contemporary  with  Shakspeare,  who  is  said 
to  have  written,  or  assisted  in  writing,  forty 
different  plays ; but  of  which  only  four  have  been 
printed.  He  appears  to  have  been  originally  a 
compositor.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death, 
and,  indeed,  almost  every  incident  of  his  life, 
are  unknown.  . 

Chevalier,  Michael,  she-val -e-cii,  a distin- 
guished French  political  economist.  In  1838 
lie  published  a work  on  the  “ Public  Roads, 
Canals,  and  Railways  of  France,”  which  has 
frequently  been  reprinted.  In  18-13  he  put  forth 
his  “ Letters  on  the  Organization  of  Labour,” 
which  was  designed  to  refute  the  revolutionary 
socialist  doctrines  then  in  vogue.  _ The  coup- 
d'et.at,  of  December  2, 1851,  placed  him  again  in 
possession  of  all  the  appointments  which  he  had 
held  previous  to  the  advent  of  the  Republic. 
Besides  the  above  works,  lie  was  the  author,  of 
many  more,  social  and  political ; among  wlucli 
may  be  mentioned  the  “ Gold  Question,”  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Richard  Cobden,  and  pub- 
lished in  1859.  n.  at  Limoges,  1806— He  is  a warm 
supporter  of  free  trade,  and  was  instrumental 
in  concluding  the  commercial  treaty  between 
France  and  England  negotiated  by  Mr.  Cobden 

in  1860.  , , , , 

Chevreul,  Michael  Eugene,  diev  -re(r)l,  a 
distinguished  French  chemist,  who  studied  in 
Paris  under  Vauquelin.  He  became  director  of 
the  dye-works,  and  professor  of  special  clienns- 
try  at  the  Gobelins,  where  he  innovated  upon 
tlic  laws  of  associated  colours,  and  drew  up  a 
paper  for  the  use  of  artists,  dyers,  and  manu- 
facturers.  He  rose  to  the  highest  honours 
in  his  profession,  and  did  much  to  advance 
the  state  of  chemical  science,  b.  at  An- 
irers,  178G— He  wrote  several  works  ot  value, 
and  his  “ Laws  of  Contrast  of  Colour  ’ has  been 
translated  into  English. 

Chichele,  or  Chichley,  Henry,  chidi  -le, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was,  m 1407,  sent 
ambassador  to  the  pope,  who  gave  lnrn  the 
bishopric  of  St.  David’s.  In  1414  he  was  raised 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  in  that  high  posi- 
tion obtained  many  privileges  for  the  clergy , re- 
sisting at  the  same  time  papal  encroachments. 
B,  at  lligliam  Ferrers,  1362}  n.  1443,— He  was 
263 
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a liberal  encouragcr  of  learning,  and  was  the 
founder  Of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford.  He  also 
built,  at  his  own  expense,  the  western  tower  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral. 

Child,  Sir  Josiah,  Bart.,  child,  an  emi- 
nent English  merchant  and  writer  on  political 
economy  and  commerce,  which  lie  was  among 
the  first  to  treat  in  a philosophical  manner.  11c 
was  born,  1G30,  made  a baronet,  1G78,  and  died, 
1699.  He  wrote  many  works  on  the  subjects 
mentioned,  the  principal  of  which  are,  “Obser- 
vations concerning  Trade  and  the  Interest  of 
Money,”  1068 ; a “ Treatise  proving  that  the 
Abatement  of  Interest  on  Money  is  the  Effect 
and  not  the  Cause  of  the  Riches  of  a Kalion;" 
“A  New  Discourse  of  Trade,”  & c. 

CniLDEBEKT,  shil' -dai-hair,  the  name  of  tlireo 
kings  of  France,  who  reigned  over  that  king- 
dom at  various  periods ; L,  about  511 ; II., from 
575  to  59G ; III.,  from  695  to  711. 

Childeric,  sliil' -dai-rilc,  the  name  of  three 
kings  of  France,  who  severally  ascended  the 
throne  in  458,  670,  and  742. 

Chilling  wo  urn,  William,  chil'-linq-vmrth,  an 
eminent  English  divine,  who  went  to  Douay  for 
the  purpose  of  embracing  the  Catholic  l'aith; 
but  the  letters  of  Bishop  Laud,  his  godfather, 
caused  him,  in  1631,  to  return  to  England  and 
the  Protestant  communion.  The  Romanists, 
after  this,  attacked  him  with  great  animosity, 
and  he  replied  in  a work  entitled,  “ '1  he  Religion 
of  Protestants  a Safe  Way  of  Salvation  ” 
printed  in  1635.  In  the  same  year  he  was  made 
chancellor  of  Salisbury,  and  afterwards  preben- 
dary of  Brixworth,  in  Northamptonshire.  In  the 
civil  war  he  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  and,  in 

1643,  was  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester  as  an  engi- 
neer. In  the  same  year  he  was  taken  prisoner 
in  Arundel  Castle,  Sussex,  and  conveyed  to  Chi- 
chester, where  he  died  at  the  bishop’s  palace  in 

1644.  b.  at  Oxford,  1602. 

Chilo,  ki'-lo,  a Spartan  philosopher,  and  one 
of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  He  died 
through  excess  of  joy,  in  the  arms  of  his  son, 
who  had  obtained  a victory  at  Olympia,  597 

B.C.  ....  , . 

Crtlperic,  I.  and  IT.,  shi.l  -pat-rue,  two  kings 
of  France,  one  of  whom  reigned  from  561  to  5S4, 
and  the  other  from  715  to  720. 

Ching,  or  Xi-1Ioam-Ti,  thing,  an  emperor  of 
China,  who  united  the  various  states  into  one  em- 
pire. He  repulsed  the  attacks  of  the  Tartars  or 
Mongols,  and  built  the  “ great  wall,”  to  divide 
China  from  Mongolia.  Reigned  240  b.c. 

Chisholm,  Caroline,  chis'-home,  an  English 
lady  eminent  for  active  humanity,  who,  in  her 
twentieth  year,  was  married  to  Captain  Alexander 
Chisholm,  of  the  Indian  army.  Soon  after  tlicir 
marriage,  they  proceeded  to  Madras,  where  she 
greatly  exerted  herself  in  behalf  of  the  daugh- 
ters and  orphans  of  the  British  soldiers,  the 
state  of  Captain  Chisholm’s  health  was  such  as 
to  require  a change  of  climate,  when,  in  1833, 
tliev  removed  to  Australia,  and  taking  up  their 
abode  in  Sydney,  Mrs.  Chisholm  was  struck  with 
the  destitution  of  many  emigrant  girls,  whom 
she  took  under  her  protection,  and  found  for 
them  a place  of  shelter.  Her  benevolent  exer- 
tions were,  to  some  extent,  assisted  by  the  colo- 
nial government,  and  by  1845  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  situations  and  employment 
for  11,006  females  and  men  in  the  colony.  Many 
of  these  she  had  assisted  with  the  loan  of  small 
sums  to  the  extent  of  £1200,  of  which  she  only 
lost  £16 ; a fact  which  speaks  volumes  in  favour 
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of  tlieir  honesty.  In  1846  Captain  Chisholm 
and  she  came  to  England,  and  took  up  their 
abode*  in  London,  where  she  actively  exerted 
herself  in  behalf  of  the  poorer  classes  of  intend- 
ing emigrants.  She  established  a “Family 
Colonization  Society,”  by  which  passage-money 
was  collected  by  weekly  instalments,  and  lec- 
t ured  throughout  the  country  in  favour  of  emigra- 
tion. The  result  of  this  was  an  impulse  to  the 
emigration  cause,  and  the  improvement  of  ac- 
commodation on  board  emigrant  vessels,  suc- 
cessive ships  being  despatched  with  females 
properly  provided  for.  In  1854  she  herself, 
with  her  family,  proceeded  again  to  Australia, 
where,  she  stated,  she  intended  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life.  b.  in  the  parish  of  Woot- 
ton,  Northamptonshire,  about  1810. 

Chcerilus,  keer'-i-lus,  a tragic  poet  of  Athens, 
who  wrote  150  tragedies,  of  which  thirteen  ob- 
tained the  prize. — An  historian  of  Samos, 

Choiseul,  Etienne  Francois,  Due  de,  shwoi- 
eu(r)l,  the  principal  minister  of  state  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  of 
France.  His  administration,  however,  was  very 
unfortunate.  By  the  Peace  of  Paris,  in  1763, 
Canada  was  ceded  to  England,  and  in  the 
Seven  Years’ "War,  against  Frederick  of  Prus- 
sia, France  was  unsuccessful,  in  conjunction 
with  Austria,  her  ally.  In  1760  he  expelled  the 
Jesuits  from  France,  and  is  said  to  have  en- 
couraged the  British  colonies  of  North  America, 
during  the  first  symptoms  of  their  rebellion 
against  the  mother  country,  lie  was  partial  to 
the  arts  and  literature,  being  the  friend  of  Vol- 
taire and  other  men  of  learning,  b.  1719 ; d.  in 
Paris,  1785. 

Chokon,  Alexandre  Etienne,  Jco'-rawng,  a dis- 
tinguished French  writer  on  the  principles  of 
musical  composition,  was  born  at  Caen,  in  1772, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1831. — llis  principal  works 
arc  “ Principes  d’Accompagncment  des  Eeoles 
d’ltalic,”  “ Principes  de  Composition  des  Ecolcs 
d’ltalic,”  “Methode  Coneertante  de  Musique  a 
Plusicurs  Parties,”  &c.  As  a composer  he  was 
also  successful,  having-  produced  “La  Senti- 
nelle,”oncof  a set  of  romances,  which  has  become 
a popular  song  in  France.  He  was  likewise  a 
distinguished  linguist,  and  was  possessed  of  an 
extraordinarily  retentive  memory. 

Chosroes  i.,  or  Khosrou  the  Great,  Jcos'- 
ro-es,  king  of  Persia,  succeeded  Cabades  in  531. 
He  concluded  a peace  with  the  Homans,  but 
afterwards  invaded  their  territories,  and  was  re- 
pulsed by  Belisarius.  In  the  reign  of  Justin  II., 
lie  attacked  the  Homans  again,  but  was  de- 
feated by  Tiberius,  d.  of  vexation,  579.— He 
was  fierce,  cruel,  and  rash;  but  possessed  many 
great  qualities,  and  liberally  encouraged  the 
arts  and  sciences.  (See  Belisarius.) 

CnosROES  II.  ascended  the  throne  on  the  de- 
position of  his  father  Ilormidas,  in  5S9.  He  is 
accused,  on  plausible  grounds,  of  murdering  his 
father,  llis  nobility  conspired  against  him  on 
account  of  his  cruelties,  and  obliged  him  to  fly 
to  the  Homans,  who  replaced  him  on  the  throne. 
He  aiterwards  carried  his  arms  into  Judtea, 
Libya,  and  Egypt,  and  made  himself  master  of 
uarthage;  but  was  defeated  by  the  emperor 
ucrachus,  and  thrown  into  prison  by  his  son. 
where  he  died,  in  G28. 
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King  of  Denmark,  succeeded 
Bavaria  m 1418.  In  the  following  ye 
elected  king  °f  Norway,  and,  in  1456,  c 
hi  the  latter  kingdom,  however,  he  1 
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title  without  power,  and  in  1164  was  finally 
driven  out  by  Charles  Canutson.  In  Denmark 
he  became  popular  by  his  prudence, moderation, 
and  liberality,  b.  1425  or  1426;  d.  1481. — He 
instituted  the  order  of  the  Elephant. 

Christiern  II.,  called  the  Cruel,  and  also, 
the  Northern  Nero,  succeeded  his  father  John 
on  the  throne  of  Denmark,  in  1513,  and  in  1520 
was  elected  King  of  Sweden.  The  cruelties 
which  he  practised  in  the  lattcrcountryalienated 
all  hearts  from  him,  and  he  was  shortly  deposed 
by  an  insurrection  excited  by  Gustavus  Vasa. 
He  afterwards,  in  1523,  lost  the  crown  of  Den- 
mark from  the  same  cause,  b.  14S0;  d.  in  prison, 
1559. 

Christiern  III.  succeeded  to  the  Danish 
crown  in  1534,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
Frederick  I.  He  embraced  Lutheranism,  and 
made  it  the  established  religion,  b.  1502; 
d.  1559. 

Christiern  IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  succeeded 
his  father,  Frederick  II.,  in  1588.  He  made 
war  successfully  against  Sweden,  and  in  1625 
was  elected  chief  of  the  Protestant  league.  The 
following  year,  however,  he  was  defeated  by  the 
famous  Tilly,  and  forced  to  sign  a humiliating 
peace  at  Lubeck.  At  home  he  was  an  able 
administrator.  He  fostered  commerce  and 
industry,  built  new  cities,  and  left  Denmark 
peaceful  and  happy,  b.  1577  ; d.  1648. 

Christiern  V.  ascended  the  Danish  throne 
in  1670,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Frederick  III. 
He  united  with  the  princes  of  Germany,  and 
declared  war  against  the  Swedes,  in  which  he 
was  unsuccessful.  In  1673  he  allied  himself 
with  the  Dutch  against  Louis  XIV.,  and  also 
declared  war  against  Sweden.  He  took  Pome- 
rania from  the  latter  power  : but  restored  it  by 
a treaty  made  in  1679.  Hi  the  midst  of  the 
wars  which  he  carried  on,  he  compiled  a code 
of  laws,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  jurispru- 
dence of  Denmark,  b.  1646 ; d.  1699. 

Christiern  VI.,  king  of  Denmark,  succeeded 
his  father,  Frederick  IV.,  in  1730.  During  his 
reign,  the  kingdom  enjoyed  continuous  tran- 
quillity. Copenhagen,  which,  in  1728,  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  was  rebuilt  with  great  mag- 
nificence. b.  1699  ; n.  1746. 

Christiern  VII.,  king  of  Denmark,  succeeded 
his  father,  Frederick  V.,  in  1766.  In  the  same 
year  he  married  Caroline  Matilda,  sister  of 
George  III.  of  England.  He  appointed,  as  his 
minister,  his  doctor,  Struensde,  whose  influence 
soon  became  paramount.  At  the  end  of  two 
years,  however,  this  minister  was  disgraced  and 
put  to  death,  all  authority  passing  into  the 
hands  of  the  queen-dowager,  Julie  Marie  of 
Brunswick.  The  end  of  his  reign  was  disas- 
trous. In  1807  Copenhagen  was  bombarded 
and  taken  by  the  British,  and  the  king’s  latter 
days  were. clouded  by  insanity,  b.  1749 ; n.  1808. 

Christian  VIII.,  king  of  Denmark,  succeeded 
his  father,  Frederick  VI.,  in  1839.  This  monarch 
had  been  proclaimed  King  of  Norway  in  1814, 
by  the  Norwegians,  just  after  the  cession  of 
that  country  by  his  father  to  Sweden,  but  was 
compelled  to  abdicate  a few  months  after,  b. 
1786;  d.  1848. 

Christian  IX.,  formerly  prince  Christian  of 
Schleswig-  Holstein  - Sonderburg  - Glucksburg, 
succeeded  Frederick  VII.  as  king  of  Denmark 
in  1863.  In  1864  the  duchies  of  Sclileswig-Hol- 
stein  and  Laucnburg  were  taken  from  Denmark 
by  Prussia.  This  king  is  the  father  of  Alex- 
andra, the  princess  of  Wales,  u,  1818. 
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Christina,  hris-te'-na,  queen  of  Sweden,  was 
the  only  child  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  whom  she 
succeeded  in  1632,  when  only  in  her  sixth  year. 
Sho  possessed  an  elevated  understanding,  and 
invited  to  her  court  the  most  learned  men  in 
Europe.  Among  these  were  Grotius,  whom 
she  sent  ambassador  to  France;  Salmasius, 
Descartes,  Bochart,  Huet,  Vossius,  and  Meibom. 
I n 1651  sho  abdicated  in  favour  of  her  cousin 
Charles  Gustavus,  on  the  pretence  of  being 
already  weary  of  the  splendid  slavery  which 
attaches  to  a crown,  although  only  in  her  28th 
year.  It  is  affirmed,  however,  that  the  prin- 
cipal reason  was  her  having  embraced  the 
Homan  Catholic  religion.  From  Sweden  she 
went  to  Home,  but,  after  residing  there  some 
time,  she  removed  to  France,  where  she  was 
well  received  by  Louis  XIV.  Whilst  residing 
in  that  country,  sho  caused  Monaldeschi,  her 
favourite  master  of  the  horse,  to  be  put  to  death 
in  her  own  house,  for  some  alleged  crime  which, 
in  her  estimation,  amounted  to  high  treason 
against  his  sovereign,  whom  she  still  considered 
herself  to  be.  Even  in  this  act  she  found  de- 
fenders; among  whom  was  Leibnitz,  who  jus- 
tified the  deed  in  an  elaborate  pamphlet.  Her 
conduct,  however,  excited  the  disgust  of  the 
court,  when  she  applied  to  Cromwell  for  per- 
mission to  visit  England ; but  the  sturdy  Pro- 
tector turned  the  shadow  of  his  countenance 
upon  her,  and  denied  the  boon.  She  now  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  she  resided  till  the 
death  of  Charles  Gustavus,  when  she  went  to 
Sweden,  with  the  view  of  reascending  the 
throne.  Her  subjects,  however,  were  by  this 
time  entirely  alienated  from  her,  and  she  was 
once  more  forced  to  return  to  Rome,  where  she 
died,  in  1689.  n.  1626. — She  left  a collection 
of  Maxims,  and  Reflections  on  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  of  whom  she  was  a great 
admirer. 

Christina.  Maria,  mother  of  Isabel  IT., 
ex-queen  of  Spain,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  that  country  from  1830  to  1851.  As 
queen  regent  she  governed  arbitrarily,  and  in 
1851  was  compelled  to  quit  Spain,  when  she 
retired  into  exile,  b.  at  Naples,  1806. — Her 
daughter  was  compelled  to  quit  Spain  in  1S6S. 

CnmsTisoN,  Robert,  M.H.,  kms'-te-gon,  an 
eminent  physician  and  professor  of  miteria 
medica  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  is 
author  of  numerous  papers  on  medical  subjects, 
but  particularly  toxicology,  which  he  has  made 
his  especial  study,  and  on  which  he  is  now  an 
acknowledged  authority:  his  “Treatise  on 
Poisons,"  being  recognised  as  the  standard 
work  on  the  subject.  He  graduated  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1819;  spent  some  time  in  the  medical 
schools  of  London  and  Paris ; commenced  prac- 
tice in  Edinburgh  soon  after  his  return  from 
the  continent;  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
medical  jurisprudence  in  his  native  city  in 
1822 ; and  in  1832  was  promoted  to  that  of 
materia  nudica.  His  father,  the  late  Mr. 
Alexander  Christison,  was  professor  of  Hu- 
manity in  the  Edinburgh  University,  b.  1797. 

Christophk,  Henry,  kris'-toff,  negro  king  of 
Hayti,  began  life  as  a cook  at  a tavern  in  Cape 
Town,  St.  Domingo.  Being  of  colossal  stature, 
and  possessed  of  considerable  force  of  character, 
he  seemed  marked  out  by  nature  for  promi- 
nence among  those  whose  uneducated  percep- 
tions enable  them  to  penetrate  little  beyond 
what  appears  on  the  surface  of  human  character. 
In  1790  an  insurrection  of  the  negroes  in  St. 
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Chrysostom 

Domingo  took  place.  He  was  employed  by 
Toussaint  L'Ouverturc,  the  generalissimo  of 
the  Blacks,  and  was  successful  in  suppressing 
various  revolts  which  darkened  the  dawn  of 
negro  freedom.  In  1802  he  defended  Cape 
Town  with  valour  against  General  Leclerc, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  when 
forced  to  evacuate  the  place,  took  3000  men 
with  him  and  joined  Toussaint.  Christoplie 
now  fought  vigorously  for  the  liberation  of  his 
countrymen,  and  in  1806  became  generalissimo 
of  the  army,  and  president  for  life  of  Hayti. 
In  1811  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  Hayti,  under 
the  title  of  Henry  I.,  the  crown,  at  the  same 
time,  being  made  hereditary  in  his  family.  lie 
took  the  French  court  for  his  model,  and  con- 
stituted an  hereditary  negro  nobility.  In  1812 
he  was  solemnly  crowned,  and  reigned  success- 
fully for  some  years.  In  1818  reverses  came 
upon  him,  and  the  republican  negroes  rose 
against  his  authority.  Whilst  lying  ill,  from 
the  effects  of  a stroke  of  apoplexy,  in  his  fine 
palace  of  Sans-Souci,  he  was  surrounded  by 
insurgent  troops.  The  duke  of  Marmalade, 
one  of  the  highest  of  his  nobles,  proclaimed 
the  abolition  of  monarchy,  and  Christophe  shot 
himself  through  the  heart.  He  left  a widow 
aud  children,  but  his  eldest  son  and  most  of 
his  inferior  officers  were  slaughtered,  b.  1767 ; 
d.  1820. — This  sable  sovereign  was  by  no  means 
destitute  of  governing  qualities,  whilst  he  en- 
couraged the  freedom  of  Hie  press,  and  pro- 
moted education.  He  also  framed  a code  of 
laws,  which  he  dignified  with  the  title  of  the 
“Code  Henri,”  in  imitation  ef  the  “Code  Na- 
poldon.” 

Cuitrsippus,  Jcri-sip'-pus,  a Stoic  philosopher, 
who  succeeded  Cleanthes  as  head  of  that  school, 
and  was  looked  on  as  a column  of  the  “ Porch.” 
He  combated  the  philosophy  of  the  Epicureans 
and  Academicians,  his  principal  opponent  being 
Carneades.  His  industry  was  great,  and  his 
erudition  profound.  He  is  said  to  have  left 
behind  him  705  works,  of  which  only  fragments 
have  come  down  to  us.  b.  at  Soli,  2S0  b.c.; 
d.  207  b.c. 

Chrysostom,  St.John,  l-re-sos'-iom,  the  most 
eloquent  c-f  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  bishop  of  Constantinople.  His  father’s 
name  was  Secundus,  but  the  son  is  known  only 
by  the  surname  of  Chrysostom,  or  “golden- 
mouthed.” He  was  reared  for  the  bar,  which  he 
quitted  for  a religious  life,  and  lived  as  a hermit 
in  a cave  six  years;  after  which  he  returned 
to  Antioch  and  was  ordained.  He  became  so 
famous  for  his  eloquence,  that,  on  the  death  of 
Nectarius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  he  was, 
in  397,  elected  his  successor.  He  there  built 
several  hospitals,  and  gave  most  of  his  income 
to  the  poor;  but  in  his  endeavours  to  enlarge 
his  episcopal  jurisdiction,  was  involved  in  a 
dispute  with  Theopliilu-,  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
This  churchman  gained  the  empress  Eudoxia 
to  his  side,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
Chrysostom  was  deposed  and  sent  into  Bithynia, 
which  occasioned  an  insurrection  at  Constan- 
tinople. To  appease  the  people,  he  had  to  be 
recalled  in  triumph.  The  wrath  of  the  em- 
press, however,  was  not  modified,  and  happening 
to  oppose  the  placing  of  her  statue  near  the 
church,  he  was  again  sent  into  exile,  to  a 
desolate  tract  on  the  Euxine  Sea.  b.  at  Antioch 
between  314  and  354;  d.  at  Comana,  in  Asia 
Minor,  overcome  by  the  fatigues  of  a forced 
journey,  407.— Thirty-five  years  after  the  death 
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of  Chrysostom,  his  remains  were  carried  to 
Constantinople,  and  buried  with  great  pomp 
by  Theodosius  II. ; it  is  said  they  were  subse- 
quently removed  to  Rome.  His  feast  is  cele- 
brated by  the  Roman  church  on  the  27th 
of  January,  and  by  the  Greek  on  the  13th  of 
November.  His  works  were  edited  by  Saville 
at  Eton,  in  8 vols.  folio,  1613 ; and  by  Mont- 
faufon  in  13  vols.  171S,  Paris.  His  book  on 
the  priesthood  is  a valuable  work,  and  has  been 
translated  into  English. 

Cukzaxowski,  Adalbert,  hris-an-ow-shi,  a Po- 
lish general  who,  after  serving  in  the  French 
army  for  many  years,  entered  the  Russian  ser- 
vice alter  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  He  took  part 
in  the  Polish  revolution  of  1830,  after  which  he 
retired  to  Paris,  n.  17S9;  d.  1S61. 

Ciiubb,  Thomas,  chubb,  a notorious  deistical 
writer,  who  carried  on  the  trade  of  a glover  in 
Salisbury,  was  born  in  1679,  and  died  in  1746  — 
lie  was  not  possessed  of  any  education,  but  had  a 

certain  talent  for  controversial  reasoning  which 

caused  his  tracts,  of  which  lie  published  a great 
many,  to  make  a considerable  noise  in  their  day 
Chund,  c/uind,  a famous  Hindoo  poet,  styled 
the  Homer  of  Eajpootana,  who  nourished  in  the 
^ century,  liis  chief  poem,  which  is  about 
100,000  lines  m length,  which  touches  on  every 
conceivable  subject,  is  even  now  very  popular 
among  the  Hindoos. 

Churchill,  church' -hill,  John.  (See  Marl- 
borough, Duke  of ) 

Churchill,  Sir  Y\  inston,  an  English  historian, 
who  wrote  a ‘‘Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
iarnl,  published  in  1675,  folio,  n.hi  Dorset- 
slnrc,  1620;  n.  1688.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
celebrated  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  his  daugh- 
ter Arabella  became  mistress  to  James  II.  "by 
>\  jom  she  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
CnuEcniLL,  Charles,  an  English  xioet,  the 

™Vfm-CUr!?te  of  St"  Jolln’p>  Westminster, 
e-.CAedhis  education  at  Westminster  school 
but  was  refused  matriculation  at  Oxford,  on  ac- 
count of  his  levity  when  before  the  examiners. 

sc  •viri  age  0t  twenly;five  he  was  ordained,  and 
sened  a curaev  m v. • 


Cialdini 


cnvi'/xri  „ hc  uiuamea.  ai 

5Sid.a  CU1r;lCy  in  Wales;  but,  becoming  a 
dealer  m cyder,  was  unfortunate,  and  fell  into 
bankruptcy  After  this  he  came  to  London; 
and  succeeded  Ins  father  as  curate  of  St.  John’s 
^whichheaddedthe  profits  of  a seminary,  in 
I?-  taufht  young  ladies  to  read  and 
wine.  ][ls  first-published  literary  performance 
'as  a poem  called  “Rosciad,”  written  a" ainst 
theatriiCf ' ™ana&ers*  which  had  so 
furihor  o^  r CSS  -that  !t  stimula‘.el  him  to 
was  th»  a10?  111  f.he  satil‘ical  line.  His  next 
“Nieht  ” ^i°]ASh  wluch  was  succeeded  by 
hi.  1?™’  in,tendcd  to  serve  as  an  apology  for 
marled  ,aoctu[lln1l  babits,  which  were  sometimes 
his  ™,bty  f-lC  1 shameful  excesses  as  to  damage 
ances1.110"-  After  se'cral  other  perform! 
tacked  D,°nT  f which-"  Pomposo”-heTt- 
Wilkes  “The  pDSOu’  ier  xvrote,  to  please 
Pastoral  ” will  P?CC^  of  1 amine>  a Scotch 
scerr  s notbinr  i metwiUl  great  success.  There 
Ia°re  difficult  t0  bear 
tlnircli!li  mii  tfn/,  larl  sudd(®  Prosperity,  and 
conduct  than  ever  grTpter  Regularities  of 
forced  fn  vrw  * parishioners  were 

his  vices  and°be  tra*e,strongly  with  him  against 
Re  now  gave  himTeif  ted  !he  cl|Fic.al  Profession, 
of  life,  parted  w, i -Up  ^ dlsslPated  course 
tress  ’ nc  eS^.  'f  \lfe’  and  kePt  a 
of  John  Will!,!1  ef’  howevcr.  the  friend 
263  kCS?  and  wrote  further  satires. 


Among  others  he  attacked  Hogarth,  who  re! 
venged  himself  in  his  picture  of  “ The  Reverend 
Mr.  Churchill  as  a Russian  Bear;”  but  he  has 
™;  ?n  nothing  which  has  left  a permanent  im- 
1 ession  upon  the  literature  of  his  country,  n. 
at  Westminster,  1731;  n.  at  Boulogne,  1761. 

Cialdini,  Enneo,  che'-cnvl-de'-ne  an  Italian 
general,  who  has  won  fame  and  honour  in  the 
national  struggles  of  his  country,  was  born  in 
Modena  August  8,  1811,  and  though  therefore 
comparatively  a young  man,  he  is  a “general 
tVm!Vlimy  !tha;  !?  t°.  say,  equal  in  rank  to  a 
m ! ' "H  ' 1 s stcPs  have  been  won 

on  the  field  by  hard  fighting.  Enrico  Cialdini 
when  no  more  than  16  years  of  ago,  marched 
with  General  Zucchi  to  aid  the  Romagna  insur- 
rection at  Bologna  in  1831.  After  the  Austrian 
intervention  in  Central  Italy  he  was  obliged  to 
emigrate.  His  father  had  been  arresteef,  and 
was  poisoned  by  small  doses  of  belladonna  in 
the  dungeons  of  the  duke  of  Modena.  Cialdini 
W6i  IPans,  where  he  studied  chemistry 
under  M.  Thenard,  and  was  preparing  to  study 
medicine  when  a proposal  was  made  to  him  to 
go  to  Spam.  The  prospect  of  a pair  of  epaulets 
tempted  him.  He  went  and  tcok  part  in  the 
r ar  j , J Succession,  and  the  revolution  of  1843 
lound  him  a lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Spanish 
Sp17o?o'  hlazzmi,  in  the  revolutionary  period 
ot  1848,  recommended  Cialdini  to  the  provincial 
government  of  Milan,  who  invited  him  to  take 
service  with  them.  Cialdini  obeyed  the  call 
but  on  arriving  at  Milan  he  found  the  state  of 
allairs  changed.  Lombardy  had  given  herself  up 
to  king  Charles  Albert,  and  governed  herself  in 
ms  name.  It  was  not  the  moment  for  hesitat- 
ing; the  king  had  just  been  beaten,  and  Italy 
was  about  to  fall  once  more  into  the  clutches  of 
Austria.  Cialdini  enrolled  himself  in  the  corps 
ol  General  Durando;  he  marched  on  Vicenza 
and  there  received  three  wounds,  supposed  at 
the  time  to  be  mortal.  He  was  thereby  for  a 
year  reduced  to  a state  of  helplessness.  The 
tate  of  Italy  had  been  decided  at  Novara  and  at 
Rome,  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  again  to 
leturn  to  Spain.  Cialdini  wrote  to  the  Pied- 
montese minister  of  war:— “You  have  more 
o leers  than  you  can  find  employment  for,  and 
as  I am  ashamed  to  be  a burden  to  you,  without 
doing  anything,  and  to  go  on  half-pay  at  40  I 
intend  resuming  my  post  in  the  Spanish  army, 
lou  will  find  me  there  when  Italy  requires  mv 

!E5?"  Potato  relied  b^tlSeworS 

Don  t go.  Then  came  the  expedition  to  the 
Crimea.  Cialdini  went  there  with  the  rank  of 
general,  and  at  the  battle  of  the  Tchernaya  he 
showed  what  he  was  worth.  In  1859  Cialdini 
was  the  first  in  the  regular  allied  army  who 
fiIed  a shot  on  the  enemy,  executing  the  passage 
of  the  Sesia  under  the  fire  of  the  Austrians 
whomhe  drove  Rom  their  position.  His  corps 

C,e  'm^  lei'riVent  into  the  mountains  to  act  in 
0®  Ty  °l  The  paace  of  Villafranca  checked 
him  in  his  career.  In  lS601ie  defeated  the  army 
oi  Lamonciere,  and  gained  the  battle  of  Castel- 
fadardo;  and  in  1861,  after  Garibaldi  had  e\- 

of  tlm  Tim's"8  V'  Naples,  and  the  people 
o the  Two  Sicilies  had  united  themselves  with 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  under  Victor  Emmanuel 
Cialdini  was  sent  to  command  the  national 
troops,  and  took  Gaeta  ip  17  days;  for  the  50 

?ZJhiCh  Focedcd  the  bombardment  were 
expended  in  the  construction  of  the  necessarv 
works  Fifteen  days  after,  the  general  also  took 
the  citadel  of  Messing,  ije  hid  been  made a 
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major-general  after  the  campaign  of  Umbria, 
anil  flic  king  nominated  him  general  of  the 
army  after  Messina.  In  18G1  he  was  made  vice- 
roy of  Naples,  with  full  powers  to  suppress  the 
brigandage  which  prevailed  under  pretence  of 
endeavouring  to  restore  the  deposed  king.  This 
service  he  ctfectually  accomplished  for  the  time, 
and  then  resigned  the  viceroyalty,  returning  to 
the  command  of  his  division  in  the  ./Emilia. 
When  the  question  of  the  cession  of  Nice  and. 
Savoy  to  France  was  being  discussed  in  the 
Italian  parliament,  and  Garibaldi  made  a severe 
attack  upon  Cavour  for  his  share  in  that  trans- 
action, Cialdini  wrote  a violent  letter  to  the 
Italian  patriot  soldier,  which  caused  a temporary 
quarrel;  this,  however,  was _ soon  appeased  by 
frank  explanations  on  both  sides.  But  in  1862 
Cialdini  again  came  into  collision  with  Gari- 
baldi in  a more  painful  manner.  When  the 
latter’s  ill-advised  movement  in  that  year  began 
to  assume  a serious  aspect,  and  all  remonstrances 
had  failed  to  deter  him  from  the  prosecution  of 
his  project  of  marching  upon  Rome,  Cialdini 
was  sent  to  take  command  of  the  royal  troops 
in  Sicily,  and  it  was  under  his  orders  that  Gari- 
baldi was  attacked  and  made  prisoner  at  Aspro- 
monte  by  Colonel  Pallavicini— a service  which 
obtained  the  rank  of  major-general  for  the 
latter,  but  must  have  been  a painful  duty  to  all 
concerned. 

Cibbeb,  Caius  Gabriel,  sib' -her,  a German 
sculptor,  who,  about  the  time  of  Cromwell  s 
Protectorate,  came  over  to  England,  and  began 
to  pursue  his  profession  in  London  with  some 
success.  The  statues  of  the  kings,  and  of 
Gresham,  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  which  were 
burned,  were  by  him,  and  also  the  two  figures 
of  “ Melancholy”  and  “ Raging  Madness,”  at 
the  principal  gate  of  old  Bethlehem  Hospital. 
He  also  executed  the  bassi-relievi  on  the  pe- 
destal of  the  London  Monument.  During  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  he  was  chiefly  employed 
by  the  duke  of  Devonshire  in  decorating  the 
scat  of  that  nobleman  at  Chatsworth.  In  the 
revolution  of  1688,  he  took  up  arms  under  the 
duke,  in  favour  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and 
lived  to  see  the  cause  for  which  he  tought  suc- 
cessful. b.  about  1630;  d.  in  London,  1700, 
leaving  a considerable  fortune. 

Cibbeb,  Colley,  an  English  poet  and  play- 
writer,  the  son  of  Gabriel  Cibber,  the  sculptor, 
served  in  the  army  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
at  the  Revolution,  and  afterwards  went  on  the 
stage : but  not  attaining  to  eminence  as  an 
actor,  turned  his  attention  to  dramatic  writing. 
His  first  play  was  “ Love’s  Last  Shift,”  which 
was  performed  in  1695,  and  met  with  great  ap- 
plause; after  which  he  wrote  a number  of 
others.  His  best  work  is  considered  to  be  the 
“Careless  Husband,”  performed  m 1704;  but 
the  “Nonjuror”  brought  him  the  most  fame 
and  profit.  George  I.,  to  whom  it  was  dedi- 
cated, presented  him  with  £200,  and  appointed 
Rim  to  the  office  of  poet  laureate,  b.  m London 
1671  • d.  1757. — His  comedies  are  light,  airy,  and 
pleasant,  but  his  royal  odes  possess  many 
faults.  He  wrote  an  “ Apology  for  liis  own  life, 
which  is  very  amusing,  as  it  depicts  many  of 
his  own  foibles  and  peculiarities  with  consider- 
able candour.— His  son  Theoplulus  followed, 
for  a short  time,  the  theatrical  profession,  and 
wrote  a ballad  opera  called  “Pattie  and  Peggy. 
B.  1703 : d.  on  his  passage  to  Ireland,  17oS. 

Cibb:ke,  Susanna  Maria,  was  the  wife  of 
Tlieophilus  Cibber,  and  the  sister  of  Dr.  Thomas 
2GG 
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Arne,  the  musical  composer.  She,  as  an  actress, 
became  a great  favourite  with  the  public,  and 
was  considered  by  many  as  the  best  representa- 
tive of  the  tragic  muse  in  her  time  on  the  stage, 
n.  1714;  d.  1766,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters 
of  Westminster  Abbey. 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tullius,  sh'-e-ro,  a learned 
philosopher,  and  the  greatest  of  Roman  orators, 
was  honourably  descended  both  by  his  father  and 
mother’s  side.  He  was  instructed  in  philosophy 
by  Philo,  in  law  by  Mutius  Scievola,  and  ac- 
quired his  military  knowledge  under  Scylla,  in 
the  Marsian  war.  When  young,  he  translated 
the  Greek  poem  “ Phamomena,”  of  Aratus,  into 
Latin,  of  which  some  fragments  remain.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-six  he  appeared  at  the  bar, 
and  pleaded  the  cause  of  Quinctius,  and  a year 
afterwards  defended  Roscius  of  Ameria  in  such 
a manner  as  won  the  applause  of  the  Romans. 
He  then  travelled  into  Greece  and  Asia,  and 
spent  some  time  at  Athens  with  his  lriend 
Atticus  in  studying  the  best  models  of  Grecian 
oratory.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  became 
distinguished  above  all  other  pleaders.  After 
lassing  through  the  offices  of  aidile  and  praetor, 
ie  offered  himself  as  a candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship; and,  though  powerfully  opposed,  was  suc- 
cessful. One  of  his  competitors  was  the  famous 
Catiline,  whose  conspiracy  against  the  state  he 
was  afterwards  the  great  means  of  unveiling; 
for  which  he  was  called  by  the  citizens  “the 
father  of  his  country,”  and  the  second  founder  of 
the  republic.  ( See  Catiline.)  His  vehemence, 
however,  against  Clodius,  who  was  accused  of 
having  violated  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea 
(see  toSAR,  Julius),  brought  upon  him  a tram 
of  evils,  which  finally  forced  him  into  voluntary 
exile ; but  his  banishment  was  of  short  duration, 
for  the  Clodian  faction  becoming  odious,  the 
senate  and  people  unanimously  recalled  him. 
In  the  quarrel  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  he 
espoused  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  followed 
him  into  Greece;  but,  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  returned  into  Italy,  and  obtained  the 
friendship  of  Ctesar.  He  now  retired  from  the 
arena  of  politics,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
calmer  elegances  of  literary  pursuits,  when  the 
assassination  of  the  dictator  once  more  called 
him  upon  the  political  stage.  He  advised  the 
senate  to  grant  a general  amnesty;  but  when 
he  saw  Antony  gaining  the  ascendancy,  he  re- 
moved to  Athens,  to  escape  the  effects  of  the 
enmity  of  that  general.  In  a short  time,  how- 
ever,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  friendship  of  Octavius,  who  nevertheless 
was  induced  to  sacrifice  him  to  the  malice  of 
Antony.  Cicero  was  at  Tusculum  when  he  re- 
ceived the  news  of  his  proscription.  _ In  order 
to  escape  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies,  he  set 
out  in  a litter  for  the  seacoast,  but  was  over- 
taken and  slain.  His  head  and  hands  were 
carried  in  triumph  to  Antony,  who  was  mean, 
enough  to  place  them  on  the  rostra  in  the 
Forum,  where  Cicero  had  so  often  defended  the 
lives,  fortunes,  and  liberties  of  the  Roman, 
people,  b.  at  Arpinum,  106  B.c. ; assassinated, 
near  Gaeta,  43  b.c. — The  talents  of  this  great 
man  have  been  the  subject  of  universal  admira- 
tion, and  he  possessed  eminent  public  and  pri- 
vate virtues,  although  they  were,  in  some 
degree,  obscured  by  his  excessive  vanity.  He 
married  Terentia,  whom  he  afterwards  divorced, 
and  by  whom  he  had  a son  and  daughter.  His 
second  wife  was  a young  woman  to  whom  he 
was  guardiqn— His  son  Marcus  served  unde* 
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Pompey,  with  great  reputation,  and  Augustus 
made  him  augur;  but  his  conduct  was  licen- 
tious, and  Pliny  says  that  he  was  the  greatest 
drunkard  in  the  empire.  The  works  ol‘  Ciceio 
have  been  repeatedly  published  both  collectively 
and  separately. 

Cid  Campeador,  The,  sicl  Jcam-pai'-a-dor, 
from  the  Arabic  el  seid,  “the  lord,”  and  the 
Spanish  campeador,  “champion,”  was  a Castilian 
hero,  whose  cxploints  are  so  largely  mingled 
with  fable  and  romance,  that  it  is  difficult,  now, 
to  determine  how  much  of  what  is  relating 
concerning  him  and  his  exploits  is  true.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  his  real  name  was 
Don  Koderigo  Dias  de  Bivar,  and  that  he  was 
reared  in  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Castile.  On 
account  of  the  great  prowess  he  displayed  in 
early  years,  the  honour  of  knighthood  was  be- 
stowed on  him ; and,  in  10G3,  he  proceeded  with 
Don  Sancho  of  :Castile  against  Ramiro,  king  of 
Aragon,  who  was  slain  in  battle.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Sancho,  he  accompanied  him  to  the 
siege  of  Zamora,  where  the  king  was  killed  by 
treachery,  and  the  Cid  led  back  the  troops  to 
Castile,  carrying  with  him  the  dead  body  of  his 
monarch.  Alphonso,  the  brother  of  Sancho,  was 
then  placed  on  the  throne ; and  in  1074  the  Cid 
married  Donna  Ximena  Dias,  daughter  of  Count 
Diego  Alvarez,  of  the  Asturias,  whom  he  had 
slain  in  single  combat,  to  avenge  an  insult 
which  Diego  had  offered  to  Roderigo’s  father. 
Soon  after  this  he  revolted  against  Alphonso, 
and  committed  great  ravages  in  Aragon,  pene- 
trating nearly  as  far  as  Saragossa,  and  fixing 
his  residence  in  a fortress  called  Pena  del  Cid, 
“The  Rock  of  the  Cid,"  where  he  became  an 
independent  chief.  In  1094  he  took  Yalentia, 
and  held  it  till  the  time  of  his  death,  n.  at 
Burgos,  1010;  d.  1099.  Corneille  has  written 
a famous  tragedy,  embodying  the  exploits  of 
this  warrior.  Mr.  Southey  also  published  a 
“ Chronicle  of  the  Cid,”  illustrative  of  his  ad- 
ventures. There  is,  however,  a Spanish  poem 
of  the  Cid,  which  was  written  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury by  the  “ Homer  of  Spain,”  of  whom  we 
have  no  further  knowledge;  but  whose  per- 
formance is  said,  by  Southey,  to  be  “ the  oldest 
poem  in  the  Spanish  language,  and,  beyond 
comparison,  the  finest.” 

Cigoli,  Ludovico  Cardi  da,  che'-gol-e , an 
eminent  Florentine  painter,  who  was  one  of  the 
reformers  of  the  style  of  the  School  of  Florence, 
and  is  ameng  those  masters  whose  works  make 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  art  in  Tuscany.  He 
opposed  the  style  of  the  followers  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  was  the  first  who  successfully  com- 
batted the  anatomical  practice  indulged  in  by 
that  school  of  painters.  He  followed  the  cha- 
racteristics of  Correggio  and  Baroccio,  and  had 
also  much  in  common  with  the  Caracci.  His 
, Lame  Man  Healed  by  St.  Peter,"  was  said  to 
he  the  third  best  picture  at  Rome,  but  is  unfor- 
unately  now  destroyed ; it  was,  however,  en- 
graved. His  productions  are  mostly  large 
altar-pieces,  and  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the 
1U  Italy.  Cigoli  was  likewise  an 
architect,  and  something  of  an  author,  as  he 

lGl'S  a trcatlse  on  Perspective,  n.  1559;  d. 

Giovanni,  sim'-a-boo-ai,  a Florentine 
painter  and  architect,  considered  as  the  restorer 

stn!  to,n,v.  ?!  P*J,ntinf?  in  Italy.  He  was  in- 
l ‘ i'^  th(r  Greek  painters  whom  the  senate 
t0  1 lorcnce  5 but  hc  very  quickly 

Surpassed  his  masters.  There  are  still  some 
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remains  of  his  works  in  fresco  and  distemper, 
showing  signs  of  genius.  His  principal  picture, 
however,  is  the  “Madonna,”  painted  for  the 
church  of  St.  Maria  Novella.  This  production, 
when  finished,  was  escorted  to  the  church  by  a 
triumphal  procession  of  the  citizens,  n.  at  Flo- 
rence, 1240;  d.  1300. 

# Cimarosa,  Domenico,  sim-aw-ro'-sa,  a musi- 
cian, who  early  achieved,  by  his  compositions, 
great  success,  and  was  invited  to  the  courts  of 
the  German  sovereigns,  and  also  to  the  court  of 
Russia.  He  is  the  author  of  more  than  120 
operas,  serious  and  comic ; amongst  which 
maybe  remarked  his  “H  Matrimonio  Segre- 
to,”  and  the  “ Horatii  and  the  Curiatii.”  He- 
prineipally  excelled,  however,  in  the  opera  buffa, 
n.  at  Naples,  1749  or  1754;  d.  at  Venice,  1S01. 

Ciaion,  si'-mon,  an  Athenian  general,  the 
son  of  Miltiades.  Hc  behaved  with  great  courage 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  all  the  naval  forces 
of  Greece.  He  defeated  the  Persian  fleets  and 
took  200  ships,  and  totally  routed  their  land 
forces  on  the  same  day,  near  the  river  Eury- 
medon,  in  Pampliylia.  He  was  shortly  after,  by 
the  intrigues  of  Pericles,  banished  frtyn  Athens, 
but  was  recalled,  and  adjusted  the  dispute 
existing  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemo- 
nians. He  was  now  appointed  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  Persia,  in  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  with 
a fleet  of  200  ships ; and,  on  the  coast  of  Asia, 
gave  battle  to  the  enemy,  and  totally  destroyed 
their  fleet,  d.  besieging  the  town  of  Citium,  in 
Cyprus,  449  b.c.  He  may  be  called  the  last  of 
those  Greeks  whose  spirit  and  boldness  defeated 
the  armies  of  the  barbarians.  He  fortified  and 
embellished  Athens  with  the  captured  spoils, 
and  has  been  highly  extolled  by  his  biographers, 
as  well  for  his  liberality  as  his  valour.  He  was 
born  about  502  n.c. 

Cincinnatus,  sin'-sin-nai'-tus,  L.  Quinetius, 
a celebrated  Roman,  who  was  informed,  as  he 
was  in  the  act  of  ploughing  his  field,  that  the 
senate  had  chosen  him  dictator.  Upon  this,  he 
left  his  farm,  and  repaired  to  the  ftc.d  of  battle, 
where  his  countrymen  were  closely  besieged  by 
the  Volsci  and  TEqui.  After  conquering  the  enemy 
lie  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph.  Sixteen  days 
after  his  appointment,  he  laid  down  his  office, 
and  resumed  his  agricultural  pursuits.  In  his 
80th  year  he  was  again  summoned  against 
Prteneste  as  dictator;  and,  after  a successful 
campaign,  once  more  resigned  the  absolute 
power  he  had  enjoyed  only  21  days,  disregarding 
the  rewards  that  were  offered  him  by  the  senate. 
Lived  about  520-435  n.c. 

Cinnamits,  John,  sin'-ndm-us,  a Greek  his- 
torian, who  wrote  the  lives  of  John  and  Michael 
Comnenus,  the  work  embracing  the  period  be- 
tween 1118  and  1186.  Printed  at  Utrecht,  1652, 
4to,  and  at  Paris,  1670,  folio.  The  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  not  known. 

Cinna,  Lucius  Cornelius,  sin'-na,  a Roman 
consul,  who,  with  Marius,  filled  Rome  with  the 
blood  of  their  slaughtered  enemies.  He  was 
consul  four  successive  years.  Assassinated  at 
Ancona,  83  b.c. — Cornelia,  the  wife  of  Cicsar, 
was  the  daughter  of  this  consul. 

Cinq-Mars,  Henry  Coiffier,  Marquis  de,  smile 
mar,  a,  favourite  of  Louis  XIII.,  befriended  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  introduced  him  to  the 
king.  Cinq-Mars,  however,  irritated  against 
the  cardinal  for  his  opposition  to  his  marriage 
with  Maria  dc  Gonzaga,  instigated  Gaston, 
duke  ol  Orleans,  the  king's  brother,  to  rebellion, 
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Between  them  a secret  treaty  was  Bet  on  foot, 
by  which  Spain  was  to  render  them  assistance- 
but  the  plot  being  discovered  by  Richelieu,  the 
marquis  was  seized  and  beheaded,  in  September, 
1043.  b.  1020. 

Cipriani,  Giovanni  Batista,  sip'-re-uw'-ne,  a 
famous  Tuscan  artist,  was  born  at  Pistoja  in  1 727. 
After  studying  at  Florence  (where  his  master 
was  an  Englishman)  and  at  ltomc,  he  came  to 
England,  and  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  made  the  design  for 
the  diploma,  for  which  he  received  a silver 
cup.  He  is  pronounced  to  have  been  “ fertile 
in  imagination,  graceful  in  his  composition, 
„and  elegant  in  his  execution.”  His  personal 
character  was  also  distinguished  by  probity, 
simplicity,  and  benevolence.  Died  at  Chelsea, 
in  1785.  Many  of  his  works  were  engraved  by 
Bartolozzi;  some  of  his  principal  pictures  are 
at  Houghton. 

Cisneros,  Francis  de.  ( See  Ximenes.) 

Civilis,  si-vi'-lis,  a brave  chief  of  the  Bata- 
vians, the  ancient  inhabitants  of  a portion  of 
Holland,  who,  about  70  b.c.,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  countrymen,  and  drove  out  the 
Romans,  beating  many  of  . their  be-t  generals. 
He  finally  made  peace  with  Cerialis,  Vespasian’s 
commander. 

Claieaut,  Alexis  Claude,  Tclair'-o,  a preco- 
cious French  mathematician,  who  at  the  age  of 
four  could  read  and  write;  at  nine  had  made 
some  progress  in  algebra  and  geometry,  and 
solved  several  difficult  problems ; and  at  eleven 
produced  a memoir  on  curves,  which  appeared 
in  the  “Miscellanea  Berolinensia,”  with  an  ho- 
nourable certificate  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
That  learned  body  admitted  him  an  associate 
at  the  age  of  eighteen ; and  he  was  one  of  the 
academicians  who  went  to  the  north  to  mea- 
sure a degree,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  n.  at  Paris,  1713;  n.  1765. 
— He  wrote  “Elements  of  Geometry  and  of 
Algebra,”  a “ Treatise  on  the  Figure  of  the 
Earth,”  “Tables  of  the  Moon,”  &c. 

-Clairfait,  Count  de,  klair'-fai,  a famous 
Austrian  general,  \vho  first  distinguished  him- 
self against  the  Turks.  In  the  wars  which  sig- 
nalized the  close  of  the  18tli  century,  he  fought 
with  great  valour  against  the  French ; and,'  in 
1795,  commanded  the  army  of  Mayence,  which 
attacked  the  French  camp  formed  before  that 
city.  This  he  forced,  and  took  a number  of 
prisoners.  Whilst  following  up  his  success,  he 
received,  at  Mannheim,  an  order  to  retire,  on 
which  he  resigned  his  command.  Subsequently 
he  became  a member  of  the  Aulic  council  of  war, 
and  shortly  afterwards  died  at  Vienna,  in  1798. 
n.  at  Brussels,  1733.— Clairfait  was  considered  by 
the  French  the  ablest  general  opposed  to  them 
during  the  war. 

Clairon,  Claire  Josephe  de  la  Tude,  klair'- 
aivng,  a distinguished  French  actress,  who  in 
her  12tli  year  first  made  her  appearance  on  the 
stage.  She  subsequently  became  the  greatest 
tragic  performer  of  her  age  and  country,  but 
lived  a licentious  life.  b.  near  Conde,  1723;  n. 
1803. 

Clapperton,  Hugh,  Captain,  Jcliip'-per-ton,  a 
distinguished  African  traveller.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  captain  of  a 
ship;  but  having  been  caught  violating  the 
excise  laws,  by  taking  a few  pounds  of  rock-salt 
to  flic  mistress  of  the  house  frequented  by  the 
crew  of  his  ship,  consented,  rather  than  be  sub- 
jected to  a trial,  to  go  on  board  a map-of-tyar, 
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and  accordingly  joined  the  Clorinda  frigate, 
commanded  by  Captain  Briggs.  Through  the 
interest  of  his  friends,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  a midshipman,  and  in  1814  was  made 
lieutenant.  He  was  now  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Covjiunce  schooner,  on  Lake  Erie, 
in  N.  America,  and  was  held  in  high  estimation 
as  an  honourable  member  of  his  profession.  In 

1822  he  went  with  Major  Dixon  Denham  and 
Dr.  Oudney  on  an  expedition  to  Central  Africa : 
and  on  his  return  was  made  commander.  In  this 
enterprise  he  and  Denham  determined  the  posi- 
tions of  Bornou,  Houssa,  and  Mandara.  Oud- 
ney had  died  at  an  early  stage  of  the  journey,  in 
1824.  The  principal  object  of  the  expedition 
had  been  to  ascertain  the  course  and  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Niger;  but  as  they  were  unsuc- 
cessful, he  was  dispatched  again,  in  1825,  on  the 
same  journey.  He  and  his  party  landed,  in  the 
month  of  November, in  the  Bight  of  Benin;  but 
they  were  all  more  or  less  attacked  with  a sick- 
ness which  proved  fatal  to  several  of  them.  He 
had  proceeded  to  Chungary,  a village  four  miles 
from  Saceatoo,  where  he  was  seized  with  dysen- 
tery, which  carried  him  otf.  b.  at  Annan,  Scot- 
land, 1788 ; d.  at  Chungary,  1827. 

Clare,  John,  kluir,  the  son  of  a Northampton- 
shire larm-labourer,  who  was  early  sent  to  work 
in  the  fields,  whilst  in  by-hours  he  received  oc- 
casional instruction  at  a neighbouring  parish 
school.  When  he  became  able  to  read  he  pur- 
chased a few  books,  and,  by  degrees,  initiated 
himself  into  composition  in  verse.  In  1818  he 
produced  a “Sonnet  to  the  Setting  Sun,”  which 
attracted  the  notice  of  a bookseller  at  Stamford, 
and  led  to  the  publication  of  a small  volume 
entitled  “ Poems  descriptive  of  Rural  Life  and 
Scenery,”  which  was  favourably  received.  He 
subsequently  produced  the  “ Village  Minstrel, 
and  other  Poems;”  the  “Shepherd’s  Calendar, 
and  other  Poems;”  an  1 in  1S36  the  “Rural 
Muse.”  These  are  all  pleasing  effusions,  but 
exhibiting  neither  strength  nor  much  origi- 
nality. Clare,  unfortunately,  lost  his  reason, 
brought  on  by  brooding  over  some  unsuccessful 
trading  speculations,  which,  although  compara- 
tively trifling,  to  a mind  like  his  were  suffi- 
ciently overwhelming,  b.  at  Helpstonc,  Xorth- 
amptonshire,  1793;  d.  May  20,  1864. 

Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde,  earl  of,  klur'-en- 
don,  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  studied 
the  law  under  his  uncle,  Nicholas  llyde,  chief 
justice  of  the  King’s  Bench.  Being  an  ardent 
royalist,  he  attached  himself,  during  the  civil 
war,  to  the  cause  of  Charles,  and  greatly  contri- 
buted to  the  Restoration.  In  the  exercise  of 
his  judicial  functions  his  conduct  was  above  re- 
proach, yet  he  became  unpopular,  and  was  forced 
to  resign  his  official  situations.  To  escape  the 
penalties  of  a threatened  impeachment,  he  pru- 
dently retired  into  exile,  and  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  France,  b.  at  Dinton, 
Wiltshire,  1608 ; d!  at  Rouen,  1674.— Clarendon 
wrote  the  well-known  “History  of  the  Rebel- 
lion,” which  is  held  in  high  estimation,  and  will 
transmit  his  name  to  a distant  posterity.  His 
daughter  Anne  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Vorlc, 
who,  by  her,  had  two  daughters,  Anne  ar.d  Mary, 
both  of  whom  ascended  the  English  throne. 

Clarendon,  George  William  Frederick  Vil- 
liers,  fourth  earl  of,  succeeded  to  the  title  in 
1838.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  in 

1823  was  appointed  a commissioner  of  excise  in 
Dublin,  in  which  capacity  he  displayed  abilities 
sufficient  to  recommend  him  to  some  higher 
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employment  by  the  government.  Accordingly, 
in  1831,  he  arranged  a commercial  treaty  with 
Trance,  and  in  1833  bcealnc  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary at  the  court  of  Madrid.  When  he  suc- 
ceeded to  his  title,  he  came  to  England,  and 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Here  he 
soon  distinguished  himself,  and  in  18-10  became 
lord  privy  seal  in  the  Melbourne  administration, 
and,  before  the  end  of  the  same  year,  chancellor 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  In  the  following 
year  Sir  Robert  Peel  came  into  power ; but  in 
1S46,  when  Lord  John  Russell  was  appointed 
to  the  premiership,  Lord  Clarendon  was  made 
president  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade,  which  office  he 
resigned  for  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  on 
the  duties  of  which  he  entered  in  the  following 
year.  He  continued  to  exercise  his  viceregal 
authority  through  a very  trying  course  of  years 
till  1852,  when,  with  the  other  members  of  the 
ministry,  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
carl  of  Eglinton.  On  the  accession  to  power  of 
the  Coalition  ministry,  under  the  earl  of  Aber- 
deen, he  accepted  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
which  he  also  continued  to  hold  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Palmerston,  cementing 
the  French  and  Sardinian  alliance  in  reference 
to  the  Russian  war.  If,  before  that  contest,  he 
displayed  some  disposition,  as  was  said,  to  yield 
to  the  czar,  yet  his  firmness  at  the  congress  of 
Paris  in  1856,  in  respect  to  the  boundaries  of 
Russia  and  her  right  to  the  Isle  of  Serpents, 
showed  that  he  well  knew  how  to  uphold  the 
honour  and  interests  of  his  country.  — Lord 
Clarendon  went  out  of  office  along  with  the  rest 
of  his  colleagues,  on  the  defeat  of  the  Palmerston 
administration  on  the  conspiracy  bill,  in  1858; 
end  on  the  return  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  power, 
in  lS59,Lord  Clarendon  did  not  again  take  office, 
the  seals  of  the  foreign  department  being  given 
to  Lord  John  (now  Earl)  Russell.  In  i864  he 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
under  Lord  Palmerston,  and,  in  the  following 
year,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  office  he  held  till  June,  1866.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1S63,  he  again  became  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  under  Mr.  Gladstone,  b.  1800. 

Clarke,  Jeremiah,  klark,  a musician  of  great 
promise,  but  who,  having  conceived  a violent 
assion  for  a lady  much  above  him  in  rank, 
ecame  afflicted  with  melancholy,  and  put  an 
end  to  his  existence  in  1707.  He  was  the  friend 
and  pupil  of  Blow,  who,  in  1693,  resigned  the 
situation  of  almoner  at  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  in 
his  favour.  He  did  not  publish  much,  and  what 
pieces  he  did  are  chiefly  of  a religious  kind.  They 
show  fine  talent  and  sensibility;  so  much  so, 
that  it  was  said  of  him,  that  “tenderness  is  so 
much  his  characteristic,  that  he  may  well  be 
called  the  musical  Otway  of  his  time.”  His 
anthems,  “Praise  the  Lord,  0 Jerusalem,”  and 
I will  love  Thee,”  are  held  in  high  esteem. 
Clarke,  Samuel,  a learned  English  pliiloso- 
pher  and  divine,  who  became  chaplain  to  Bishop 
More,  of  Norwich,  and  received  from  that  pre- 
Vjj®  Ihc  rectory  of  Drayton,  in  Norfolk.  In 
D01  he  published  his  “ Paraphrase  of  the  Gos- 
pel ol  St.  Matthew,”  which  was  afterwards  1 
extended  to  the  remaining  Gospels.  In  1706 
appeared  his  Latin  translation  of  Newton’s 
Optn-s,”  for  which  Sir  Isaac  complimented 
him  with  £500.  About  this  time  he  was  pre- 
uutCr  the  rectory  0f  St.  Rennet’s,  Paul’s 
''  hurl,  London,  and  appointed  chaplain  to 
yueen  Anne.  In  1709  he  obtained  the  rectory 
ot  ot.  James’s,  Westminster,  and  took  liis 
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degree  of  D.D.  at  Cambridge.  Frc  m this  period 
he  continued  to  publish  works  upon  various 
subjects,  some  of  them  of  a doctrinal,  and  others 
of  a deeply  philosophical  kind ; and,  in  1727, 
he  was  offered  the  place  of  master  of  the  mint, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  but 
refused  it.  He  was  previously  presented  to  the 
mastership  of  Wigston  Hospital,  in  Leicester- 
shire. In  1729  he  published  the  first  twelve 
books  of  Homer’s  “Iliad,”  with  a Latin  version 
and  annotations.  The  remaining  books  were 
published  by  his  son  in  1732.  b.  at  Norwich, 
1675 ; d.  in  London,  1729.— Dr.  Clarke  was  a 
profound  scholar,  a close,  reasoner,  an  acute 
critic,  well  versed  in  mathematics,  philosophy, 
and  metaphysics.  He  was  also  a man  of  un- 
affected manners;  mild,  amiable,  and  charitable 
to  those  who  differed  from  him. 

Clarke,  Edward  Daniel,  LL.D.,  a distin- 
guished modern  traveller,  who  in  1792  accom- 
panied Lord  Berwick  to  Italy,  and  in  1799  com- 
menced a tour  through  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Lapland,  Finland,  Russia,  Tartary,  Circassia, 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Turkey, 
and  Greece.  In  1802  he  returned  by  Germany 
and  France,  bringing  with  him  many  valuable 
manuscripts,  which  he  presented  to  the  library 
at,  Cambridge.  He  also  presented  to  that  uni- 
versity a fragment  of  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
Eleusinian  Ceres,  of  the  best  period  of  Grecian 
art,  and  brought  with  him,  besides,  a sarcopha- 
gus of  Alexander,  and  a magnificent,  collection 
of  mineralogical  specimens.  In  1808  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  mineralogy  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  which  city  and  its  neighbourhood  he 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life.  b.  at  Willingdon, 
Sussex,  1769;  d.  in  London,  1822. — A complete 
edition  of  his  works,  in  11  vols.,  was  published 
after  his  death. 

Clarke,  Mrs.  Cowden,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Mary  Novello,  was  the  daughter  of  a distin- 
guished musician.  In  1828  she  married  Mr. 
Cowden  Clarke,  who  had  intimate  connexions 
with  Charles  Lamb,  Keats,  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
other  literary  celebrities.  In  1829  Mrs.  Clarke 
commenced  her  analysis  of  Shakspeare’s  works, 
and  afler  sixteen  years  of  patient  labour  and 
research,  produced,  in  1845,  her  “ Concordance 
to  Shakspeare,”  which  obtained,  deservedly,  a 
great  success,  b.  1809  —Her  husband  is  the 
author  of  one  or  two  books,  and  her  sister, 
Clara  Novello,  has  attained  considerable  dis- 
tinction as  a singer. 

Clarke,  Adam,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  divine, 
deeply  skilled  in  Oriental  languages  and  Biblical 
antiquities.  His  studies  were  pursued  at  the 
school  founded  by'  John  Wesley,  at  Kingswood, 
near  Bristol,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  be- 
came a travelling  preacher  in  the  Methodist 
connexion.  In  the  ministerial  character  his 
preaching  was  both  attractive  and  useful;  but 
it  is  principally  on  account  of  his  writings  that 
he  is  noticed  in  this  work.  In  1302  he  pub- 
lished his  very  useful  “Bibliographical  Diction- 
ary',” which  at  once  procured  for  him  a literary 
reputation ; and  although  it  docs  not  now  rank 
as  a very  profound  work,  still  it  contains  a vast 
body  of  well-arranged  information,  and  has  been 
once  or  twice  reprinted.  He  now  continued  to 
produce  other  works,  amongst  which  may  bo 
noticed  a laborious  “ Commentary  on  the  Bihle  •” 
a “Narrative  of  the  Illness  and  Death  of 
Richard  Porson;”  “Memoirs  of  the  Wesley 
Family;”  “ Baxter’s  Christian  Directory 
which  he  edited,  and  several  others  of  a reli* 
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gious  class.  His  industry  was  very  great;  for, 
besides  these  and  many  pamphlets  and  sermons, 
lie  wrote  four  reports  on  the  state  of  the  public 
records,  and  edited  tho  first  volume  of  a new 
edition  of  Itymer’s  “ Foedera.”  Independently 
of  these  labours,  his  life  was  devoted  to  tho 
active  promotion  of  the  well-being  of  his  spe- 
cies; and  it  is  impossible  to  review  his  character 
without  being  impressed  with  tho  idea  that  ho 
was  not  only  a good  but  a great  man.  u.  17G2 ; 
D.  at  Haydon  Hall,  seventeen  miles  from  Lon- 
don, 1832. 

Clabk,  William  Tierney,  a civil  engineer, 
who,  in  1808,  went  as  a draughtsman  from 
Bristol  to  London,  and  entered  into  the  service 
of  Mr.  Rennie,  with  whom  he  remained  till 
1811,  when  he  was  appointed  engineer  of  the 
West  Middlesex  Waterworks.  This  post  he 
retained  throughout  his  life,  making  great  im- 
provements in  the  establishment,  and  realizing 
largo  profits  to  the  company.  In  1819  he  un- 
dertook the  completion  of  the  Thames  and 
Medway  Canal,  which  he  successfully  accom- 
plished : and,  in  1824,  commenced  the  suspen- 
sion-bridge over  the  Thames  at  Hammersmith. 
In  1827  he  finished  this  work,  after  which  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  employed  him  to  construct  an- 
other over  the  Arun.  In  1839  he  began  another 
over  the  Danube,  at  Pesth,  which  was  not  com- 
pleted till  1849,  at  a cost  of  £622,000.  This  was 
the  greatest  work  of  his  life,  and  it  gave  so 
much  satisfaction  to  his  royal  patron,  the  em- 
peror of  Austria,  that  he  presented  him  with  a 
box  set  in  brilliants.  For  a design  for  a sus- 
pension-bridge over  the  Neva,  the  emperor  of 
Russia  sent,  him  a-first-elass  gold  medal,  b.  in 
Somersetshire,  1783 ; d.  1852.— lie  was  a mem- 
ber of  several  learned  societies. 

Clark,  Sir  James,  physician  in  ordinary  to 
Queen  Victoria,  and  equally  distinguished  for 
his  public  humanity  and  private  benevolence. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
the  grammar-school  of  Fordyee,  a maritime  pa- 
rish of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  entered  King’s 
College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.A.  Ho  then  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
pursued  his  medical  studies,  and,  in  1809,  re- 
ceived an  appointment  in  the  navy,  in  which  he 
remained  till  1815,  when  he  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, and,  in  two  years  more,  took  his  degree 
of  M.D.  in  the  university  of  that  city.  He  now 
set  out  on  a continental  tour,  and  settled  in 
Rome,  where  he  practised  for  eight  years, 
during  which  he  pursued  his  professional  duties 
with  unwearied  zeal,  earnestly  devoting  himself 
to  the  great  cause  of  humanity  in  investigating 
modes  for  the  alleviation  of  its  suffering,  or  the 
cure  of  those  numerous  ills  to  which  “ flesh  is 
heir.”  He  visited  the  principal  universities  and 
medical  schools  of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
directing  his  especial  attention  to  the  influence 
of  those  climates  chiefly  resorted  to  by  in- 
valids upon  various  kinds  of  diseases.  The 
result  of  these  investigations,  and  his  otherwise 
large  experience,  was  the  publication,  in  1829, 
of  his  work  “ On  the  Sanative  Influence  of 
Climate,”  a fourth  edition  of  which  appeared  in 
1856,  and  is  now  an  authority.  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  the  language  of  the  “ London  Medico- 
Chirargical  Review,”  it  is  “ an  indispensable 
companion  to  every  invalid  who  seeks  restora- 
tion of  health  or  prolongation  of  life  beneath 
a milder  sky  than  that  which  lowers  over  his 
native  land.”  Whilst  in  Rome,  Dr.  Clark  be- 
came known  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
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and,  in  1824,  was  by  him  appointed  his  physi- 
cian. In  1826  he  came  to  England,  and  settled 
in  London;  and  was,  shortly  afterwards,  made 
physician  to  St.  George’s  Parochial  Infirmary. 
In  1832  he  was  chosen  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and,  in  1835,  physician  to  the  duchess 
of  Kent  and  tho  Princess  Victoria.  On  the 
accession  of  her  majesty  to  the  throne,  lie  con- 
tinued her  physician.  In  the  same  year  of  his 
appointment  to  that  position,  he  published  his 
treatise  “On  Pulmonary  Consumption,"  in 
which  he  shows  that  this  insidious  disease  has 
its  origin  in  a deteriorated  condition  of  the 
system,  an  opinion  not  generally  entertained 
until  first  clearly  demonstrated  in  this  treatise. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  London  University, 
Dr.  Clark  was  elected  one  of  the  senate;  and, 
with  the  view  of  remedying  some  defects  in  the 
system  of  English  “ Clinical  Instruction,”  he 
wrote  a pamphlet  on  that  subject.  In  1333  he 
was  created  a baronet,  a title  well  earned,  seeing 
it  has  been  won  in  the  field  of  humanity,  in  en- 
deavouring to  promote  health  and  preserve  life 
by  every  means  which  a sound  judgment,  great 
knowledge,  and  a large  practical  experience  can 
place  at  his  command,  n.  at  Cullen,  Banfi’sliire, 
1788. 

Clarkson,  Thomas,  Jclark'-son,  an  English 
philanthropist,  one  of  the  first  advocates  of  tho 
emancipation  of  the  negroes,  was  educated  with 
a view  to  the  church,  but  relinquished  his 
chances  of  preferment  to  advocate  the  abolition 
of  negro  slavery.  lie  laboured,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  other  benefactors  of 
mankind,  in  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  and 
lived  to  see  a law  for  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
traffic  in  slaves  passed,  on  the  25th  March,  1S07. 
It  took  the  labour  of  another  twenty  years,  how- 
ever, to  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies;  but  it  was  accom- 
plished in  1833,  when  the  Emancipation  Act 
liberated,  for  a compensation  of  twenty  millions 
to  the  owners,  nearly  a million  of  slaves.  De- 
clining health  prevented  Air.  Clarkson  taking 
so  active  a part  at  this  period  as  he  had  hitherto 
done;  but  in  the  achievement  of  the  work  to 
which  he  had  so  long  devoted  himself,  he  conti- 
nued to  labour  to  the  last.  n.  at  Wisbeach, 
1760 ; d.  at  Playford  Hall,  Sussex,  1846. 

Claude  Lobraine,  klawd,  a famous  painter, 
so  called  from  the  place  of  liis  birth.  1 1 is  real 
name  was  Claude  Gel5e,  and  the  poverty  of  his 
parents  early  compelled  them  to  find  some  em- 
ployment for  their  child;  and  accordingly  he 
was  made  a pastrycook.  Receiving  some  in- 
structions in  drawing,  however,  he  went  t> 
Rome,  and  was  employed  by  the  painter  I assi, 
who  grounded  him  in  the  principles  of  his  art. 
Determined  to  take  nature  for  his  master,  he 
passed  whole  days  in  the  fields,  watching  their 
various  aspects  under  the  mutations  of  the 
skies,  and  became  one  of  the  greatest  of  land- 
scape painters.  He  painted  in  fresco  as  well  as 
in  oil.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  principal  galleries  of 
Europe,  b.  in  Lorraine  1600;  d.  at  Home,  16S2. 
— England  is  especially  rich  in  the  landscapes 
of  this  artist.  The  .National  Gallery  alone  has 
ten  of  his  paintings,  and  some  of  them  rank 
among  the  finest  of  his  works. 

Cl  aud i anus,  Mav-J-di-ai'-mis,  a Latin  poet,  of 
Egyptian  birth,  who,  at  an  early  age,  settled  in 
Italy,  and  attached  himself  to  Stilicho,  the 
minister  of  the  Emperor  Honorius,  but  was  in 
408  disgraced,  when  Stilicho  lost  his  life.  He 
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enjoyed,  amongst  his  contemporaries,  so  dis- 
tinguished a reputation,  that  they  proclaimed 
him  equal  to  Homer  and  Virgil.  What,  how- 
ever, has  come  down  to  the  modenis  of  his 
works  does  not  seem  to  justify  these  extrava- 
gant eulogies.  Ilis  verses  possess  harmony, 
but  are  monotonous;  there  is  also  imagination 
in  them,  but  little  invention  and  genius.  The 
best  of  his  performances  are,  a “Panegyric  of 
Stilicho,”  and  his  poems  on  “Ruiinus  and 
Kutropius.”  b.  at  Alexandria,  about  365;  n. 
probably  in  the  second  decade  of  the  5th  century. 
(See  Stilicho.) 

Claudius,  klou'-de-us,  a name  common  to 
many  illustrious  Roman  emperors,  consuls, 
generals,  censors,  &c.;  of  whom  the  most 
worthy  of  remark  are  the  following:— 

Claudius  I.,  Tiberius  Drusus  Nero,  the 
fourth  emperor  of  Rome,  was  elected  by  the  sol- 
diers after  the  murder  of  Caligula,  lie  made 
himself  popular  at  first  by  adorning  and  beauti- 
fying the  city  with  buildings.  He  passed  over 
into  Britain,  and  received  a triumph  for  victories 
which  were  gained  by  his  generals.  He  was  of 
weak  intellect,  and  though  well-meaning  at  first, 
followed  the  example  of  most  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  became  a sanguinary  tyrant. 
He  married  four  wives,  one  of  whom,  named 
Messalina,  he  put  to  death  on  account  of  her 
lust  and  debauchery.  He  was  at  last  poi- 
soned by  another,  called  Agrippina,  who  had 
made  him  name  her  son,  Nero,  as  his  successor. 
d.  64 

Claudius  II.,  surnamed  the  Goth,  was  a 
Dalmatian,  and  succeeded  Gallienus  in  268. 
He  conquered  the  Goths,  Scythians,  andHeruli, 
and  killed,  it  is  said,  no  less  than  300,000  in  a 
battle,  d.  in  Pannonia,  270. — This  prince  has 
been  called  the  second  Trajan,  as  much  on  ac- 
count of  his  valour  in  battle  as  his  justice  in  ad- 
ministration. 

Claudius,  Appins,  a Roman  Decemvir,  be- 
came enamoured  of  Virginia,  the  daughter  of 
Virginius,  an  officer  in  the  army  employed 
against  the  iEqui.  Endeavouring  by  every  base 
means  in  his  power  to  prevail  over  her  virtue, 
but  being  constantly  baffled,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  extraordinary  expedient  of  suborning  a man 
named  Claudius  to  demand  her,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  she  was  the  child  of  his  slave,  and 
brought  up  as  her  own  by  the  wife  of  Vir- 
ginius. This  claim  was  brought  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Decemvir,  who  decreed  that,  till 
all  the  witnesses  should  appear,  Virginia  should 
be  delivered  to  the  claimant.  The  people 
opposed  this  decree,  when  Virginius  was  privily 
sent  for,  and  appeared  before  the  tribunal. 
Being  unable,  however,  to  get  the  sentence  re- 
voked, he  snatched  up  a butcher’s  knife,  and 
stabbed  his  daughter  to  the  heart.  An  insur- 
rection ensued.  The  army  having  joined  Vir- 
ginius, the  senate  was  unable  to  resist  them. 
Accordingly,  the  decemvirate  was  dissolved, 
and  Appius  committed  to  prison,  where  he 
died,  419  b.c. — Upon  these  events,  James  Sheri- 
dan Knowles  founded  his  celebrated  tragedv 
of  “ Virginius.” 

Claudius,  or  Claude,  Clemens,  a Spaniard 

but n,  who  attained  to  the  position  of  bishop 
or  Turin,  was  the  first  to  protest  against  the 
corruptions  and  superstitions  of  Popery,  d. 

+lCVT7s:et'>  Bertrand,  Count,  Mo'-sel,  entered 
ie  Trench  army  at  an  early  age,  and  as  aide- 
ue-camp  to  General  Perignon  served  in  the 
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army  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1794-95.  With  General 
Leclerc  he  went  to  St.  Domingo,  and  there 
commanded  a division  in  endeavouring  to  sup- 
press an  insurrection  of  the  blacks.  He  next 
served  in  Spain,  and  was  severely  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Salamanca.  In  1813  lie  was  almost 
daily  engaged  with  the  English  during  the  re- 
treat of  the  French,  before  Wellington,  into 
France.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  I.  from 
Elba,  he  rejoined  his  standard ; but  on  his  fall, 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  country  and 
retire  to  America.  He  subsequently  returned, 
and  in  1830  succeeded  Marshal  Bourmont  as 
commander-in-chief  in  Africa,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  created  a marshal.  In  1832  he 
was  made  governor  of  Algeria,  but  being 
baffled  in  his  attempt  on  Constantine,  in  1836 
he  returned  to  Paris  with  a broken  spirit,  from 
which  he  never  revived,  n.  at  Mirepoix,  1772; 
D.  at  Toulouse,  1841. 

Clavijo  y Faxaedo,  Joseph,  lcla-ve’-cho  e 
fax-ar'-do , a Spanish  writer,  who  was  named 
keeper  of  the  royal  records,  and  translated  from 
the  French  the  Natural  History  of  Buffon,  a 
work  highly  esteemed.  This  procured  for  him 
the  vice-direciorship  of  the  Cabinet  of  National 
History  of  Madrid,  which  post  he  retained  till 
hiy  death,  in  1806.  b.  in  the  Canary  Isles, 
1726. — Behaving  very  unworthily  to  a sister  of 
Beaumarchais,  the  popular  writer,  the  latter 
fought  a duel  witli  Clavijo,  and  made  the 
Spaniard  sign  a declaration  that  he  had  been 
g lilty  of  a misdeed,  and  Clavijo  was,  in  conse- 
quence, disgraced  by  the  king  for  a term.  Tliis 
episode  has  been  dramatized  by  Gothe  and 
others. 

Clat,  Henry,  Mai,  an  American  statesman, 
who  was  called  to  the  bar  at  an  early  age,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  an  advocate.  In  1803 
he  was  elected  member  of  the  Kentucky  legis- 
lature, and  in  1809  a member  of  the  senate  at 
Washington.  In  the  year  1811  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  was  made  speaker  of 
that  body.  In  1814  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
mission sent  to  Ghent  to  negotiate  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  and  in  1825  was  appointed,  by 
President  Adams,  foreign  secretary.  In  1823 
he  contested  the  presidency  with  General  Jack- 
son,  but  was  defeated,  and  again  in  1832,  1836, 
and  1844,  he  was  a candidate,  but  did  not  meet 
with  success.  Retiring  for  a time  from  pub- 
lic affairs,  he  returned  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
senate,  and  there  enjoyed,  until  a short  time 
before  his  death,  a very  great  influence,  b.  in 
Virginia,  1777 ; d.  1852. — Henry  Clay  was  the 
head  of  the  Wliigs.  Of  a conciliatory  disposi- 
tion, he,  on  two  occasions,  in  1820  and  in  1850, 
succeeded  in  effecting  a compromise  between 
the  slave  states  and  the  abolitionists,  and  his 
death  was  felt  as  a public  loss. 

Clay,  Cassius  M.,  an  American  statesman, 
who  has  distinguished  himself  as  an  advocate 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  has  given  a proof 
of  sincerity  by  freeing  his  own  slaves,  lie  was 
born  in  Kentucky  in  1810,  studied  for  the  bar, 
and  after  holding  the  position  of  member  of 
congress,  was  in  1861  appointed  minister  in 
Russia  on  the  formation  of  the  Lincoln  cabinet. 
He  subsequently  resigned  the  appointment,  and 
returned  to  America  to  take  part  in  the  civil 
war  then  raging.  His  writings,  with  a memoir 
from  the  pen  of  Horace  Greeley,  were  pub- 
lished in  1848. 

Clayton,  Robert,  D.D.,  Mai' -ton,  successively 
bishop  of  Killala,  Cork,  and  Clogher,  was  sus- 
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pccted  of  a leaning  towards  Arianism,  and  on 
making  a motion  in  the  House  of  Lords  that 
the  Athanasian  and  Niccne  creeds  should  be 
expunged  from  the  Church  of  England  Liturgy 
was  ordered  to  be  prosecuted  for  heresy,  but 
died  before  the  trial  came  on.  Ho  was  author 
of  “An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Jews;  ‘Chronology  of  the  Hebrew  liible  vin- 
dicated “A  Dissertation  on  the  Prophe- 
cies:’’ and  “A  Vindication  of  the  Histories  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,”  which  latter 
work  he  wrote  as  an  answer  to  Lord  Boling- 
broko.  n.  in  Dublin,  1695;  n.  1758. 

Clayton,  John  Middleton,  an  American  poli- 
tician, was  born  in  Delaware  in  1796;  was 
elected  to  congress  in  1829  ; resigned  in  1836, 
and  became  chief  justice  of  his  native  state;  in 
1815  he  returned  to  congress ; in  1849  became 
secretary  of  state  under  General  Taylor,  and  in 
that  capacity  negotiated  the  famous  Bulwcr- 
Clayton  treaty  on  the  subject  of  English  and 
American  claims  in  central  America,  which  has 
since  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy. 
Designed  in  1850,  and  died  in  1856. 

Cleanthes,  kle-an'-thees,  a Grecian  philoso- 
pher and  disciple  of  Zeno.  While  pursuing  his 
studies,  he  maintained  himself  by  his  manual 
labour, — succeeded  his  master  in  the  school, 
and  had  for  pupils  kings  Antigonus  and  Chry- 
sippus.  Starved  himself  to  death  at  the  age  of 
90,  about  240  b.c. 

Clearchus,  kle-ar’-Jcus,  a Lacedaemonian 
general,  who  was  condemned  to  death  for 
having  abused  his  authority  at  Byzantium, 
where  he  had  been  sent  as  anally.  Retiring 
into  Persia,  he  offered  his  services  to  the 
younger  Cyrus,  and  raised  a body  of  Greek 
mercenaries,  with  whom  he  acted  against  Arta- 
xerxes,  the  brother  of  Cyrus  and  king  of  Persia. 
After  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  where  Cyrus  fell, 
and  whilst  he  was  leading  the  retreat  of  the 
10,000  immortalized  by  his  successor,  Xenophon, 
Tissaphernes,  the  Persian  general,  inveigled 
him  into  an  interview,  and  slew  him,  401  b.c. 

Clemence,  Isaure,  klai'-mawnce , a wealthy 
and  illustrious  lady  of  Toulouse,  who  was  de- 
scended, it  is  supposed,  from  the  counts  of 
that  city.  Towards  the  year  1490,  she  instituted 
at  Toulouse  the  “ JeuxFloraux”  (Floral  Fetes), 
and  left  considerable  revenues  for  the  support 
of  these  gatherings,  b.  about  1450;  n.  1500 
or  1513.  These  fetes  were  established  to  en- 
courage the  art  of  poesy,  and  at  them  were  dis- 
tributed prizes  for  the  best  effusions.  These 
prizes  consisted  of  different  flowers  in  gold  or 
silver.  Something  of  the  same  kind  had  been 
commenced  in  1322,  and  in  1695  an  academy 
was  founded  from  the  funds,  and  exists  at  this 
day. 

Clemens,  Friedrich,  klem'-ens,  the  name 
assumed  by  a German  poet  of  some  talent  and 
more  eccentricity.  He  was  born  at  Osnaburg, 
Westphalia,  of  poor  parents  named  Gerke,  but 
took  the  designation  of  Clemens  from  his  god- 
father, the  Rev.  Clemens  van  Morsey.  Friedrich 
began  verse-making  when  only  10  years  of  age, 
and  obtained  the  appointment  of  assistant  letter- 
carrier  by  the  time  he  was  14 ; he  then  succes- 
sively studied  theology,  became  an  itinerant 
schoolmaster,  a footman,  a lawyer’s  clerk,  and 
a private  in  the  60th  British  Tegiment,  which  he 
accompanied  to  Canada ; but  disliking  soldier- 
ing as  much  as  oilier  occupations,  he  again  took 
to  rhyming,  and  with  the  money  thus  pro- 
cured he  purchased  his  discharge,  and  returned 
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to  Hamburg.  Here  he  lived  by  selling  his 
verses,  which  he  printed  himself  at  a machine 
of  his  own  construction,  and  finally  obtained 
an  appointment  as  inspector  of  the  Hamburg 
and  Altona  telegraph.  Among  his  publications 
are  “Specimens  of  my  Poetry;"  “Aspirations 
of  the  Heart  to  God ; " “ Eccentric  People ; " 
“ The  Manifesto  of  Reason,”  which  caused  a 
great  sensation,  and  was  interdicted  by  tho 
Diet ; “ Through  Night  and  Fog,”  a novel,  and 
“ The  Emigrant  on  the  Ohio,”  a comedy.  His 
last  publication  is  entitled  “All-Book,”  and 
aims  at  preaching  the  “religion  of  love,”  but 
has  not  been  successful.  While  officiating  as 
lawyer's  clerk,  on,  it  is  said,  fifteen  pounds  a 
year,  he  married  a milliner’s  assistant,  who 
accompanied  him  in  all  his  subsequent  wan- 
derings and  vicissitudes,  b.  January  22, 
1801. 

Clement  I.  and  II.,  klem'-ent,  popes  of  Rome, 
of  whom  one  died  about  100,  and  the  other 
1047. 

Clement  III.  succeeded  Gregory  VIII.  in 
1187,  and  preached  a crusade  against  the  Sara- 
cens. d.  1191. 

Clement  IV.  was  elec  ted  in  1265.  He  signed 
with  St.  Louis  of  France,  the  “Pragmatic 
Sanction,”  which  put  an  end  to  the  differences 
existing  between  Rome  and  France,  d.  at 
Viterbo,  1268. 

Clement  V.  was  elected  in  1305,  and  removed 
the  residence  of  the  popes  from  Rome  to  Avig- 
non. He  was  the  tool  of  Philip  the  Fair  of 
France,  and,  at  his  desire,  suppressed  the  order 
of  Knights  Templars,  d.  1314. 

Clement  VI.  was  elected  in  1342.  In  his 
pontificate,  Rienzi  attempted  to  re-establish  the 
republic  of  Rome.  This  pope  was  a learned 
man,  and  had  a prodigious  memory,  d.  1352. 

Clement  VII.,  cousin  of  Leo  X.,  succeeded 
Adrian  VI.  in  1523.  He  entered  into  the  “ holy 
league,”  with  Francis  I.  of  France,  the  Italian 
princes,  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  against 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  In  the  war  which 
ensued,  Rome  was  taken  and  plundered,  and 
the  pope  himself  was  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  He  had,  consequently,  to  make  terms 
with  Charles.  Subsequently,  Henry  VIII. 
having  repudiated  Katharine  of  Aragon  and 
married  Anne  Boleyn,  Clement  excommuni- 
cated him  in  1534.  This  occasioned  a schism, 
and  ultimately  resulted  in  the  separation  of 
England  from  the  Romish  church,  d.  1534. 

Clement  VIII.  was  elected  in  1592.  He  ab- 
solved Henry  IV.  of  France,  upon  that  monarch 
making  public  profession  of  Catholicism,  and 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
peace  of  Vervins  in  1598.  He  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  cardinal,  Baronius,  Bellarmin,  and  other 
distinguished  men,  and  was  a learned  and  saga- 
cious pontiff,  n.  1605. 

Clement  IX.  was  elected  in  1667.  During 
his  pontificate,  Candia  was  taken  from  the  Vene- 
tians by  the  Turks,  n.  1669. 

Clement  X.  was  the  successor  of  the  above. 
Being  of  great  age,  the  government  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  Cardinal  Paluzzi,  a distant  relative. 
d.  1676. 

Clement  XI.  was  elected  in  1700.  His  pon- 
tificate was  disturbed  by  the  quarrels  of  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists,  and  on  issuing  the 
famous  bull  “ Unigenitus,”  a schism  was  pro- 
duced, which  lasted  many  years,  between  Franco 
and  Rome.  d.  1721. 

Clement  XII.  succeeded  Derelict  XIII.  In. 
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1730,  and  reformed  many  abuses  of  the  church. 
D.  1740. 


Clemen*  XIII.  was  elected  in  1758. 
Jesuits  having  been  expelled  from  Fra; 
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Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples,  lie  made  great 
but  useless  efforts  to  reinstate  them.  In  1768 
lie  lost  Avignon  and  Benevcnto.  d.  1769.— 
There  is  a splendid  mausoleum  to  him  in  St. 
Peter's,  at  Rome,  executed  by  Canova,  who  was 
eight  years  employed  on  it. 

Clement  XIV.  was  the  successor  of  the  above. 
Of  a conciliatory  disposition,  he  lived  on  good 
terms  with  all  the  European  courts,  and  re- 
covered Avignon  and  Benevento,  which  had 
been  lost  under  the  preceding  pontiff.  Pressed 
to  decide  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  he,  in  1773,  after  tempo- 
rizing for  several  years,  issued  the  bull  ordain- 
ing their  suppression,  d.  1774. 

Clement,  Francis,  a learned  French  Bene- 
dictine monk,  who  continued  the  “ Literary 
History  of  France,”  commenced  by  Rivet,  lie 
composed  the  11th  and  12th  volumes  of  that 
compilation,  and  also  published  the  12th  and 
13th  volumes  of  the  collection  of  French  histo- 
rians begun  by  IJoquet.  His  greatest  achieve- 
ment, however,  was  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  the  work  entitled  “L’Art  de  verifier 
les  Dates  apres  J.C.,”  which  had  been  origin- 
ated by  Dantine,  and  re-written  and  published 
by  Clemencet.  After  thirteen  years’  labour,  he 
raised  it  to  three  large  vols.  folio,  which 
appeared  from  17S3  to  1792,  He  was  me- 
ditating the  production  of  a similar  work  on 
ancient  chronology,  with  the  title  of  “ L’Art  de 
verifier  les  Bates  avant  J.C.,”  when  he  died,  in 
1793.  n.  at  Beze,  in  Burgundy,  1714.— Clement 
was  a laborious  writer,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  other  works  besides  those  mentioned 
above. 

Clementi,  Muzio,  kle-main'-te,  an  eminent 
Italian  musical  composer,  and  considered  the 
father  of  pianoforte  music.  At  an  early  age  he 
evinced  a decided  predilection  for  his  art,  and 
even  in  his  ninth  year  passed  his  examination 
as  an  organist.  In  his  thirteenth,  he  wrote  a 
mass  for  four  voices,  and  attracted  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Peter  Beckford,  an  English  gentleman 
travelling  in  Italy,  who  became  his  patron,  and 
took  him  to  his  seat  in  Dorsetshire,  in  England. 
Here  he  devoted  himself  to  other  studies,  and 
became  accomplished  in  several  languages,  as 
wed  as  in  various  branches  of  science,  without 
neglecting  the  cultivation  of  his  talents  in  the 
moie  particular  art  in  which  he  seemed  by 
nature  designed  to  excel.  In  his  18th  year  he 
composed  his  celebrated  Opera  No.  2,  which  is 
considered  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  fabric 
ot  modern  pianoforte  sonatas  is  founded.  His 
lame  now  extended  to  the  continent,  and  he 
,to  thc  highest  rank  in  his  profession.  In 
I860  he  engaged  in  the  music  trade,  still  con- 
tinuing however,  to  devote  himself  to  his  art 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  days.  b.  at 
home  1752  : d.  in  London,  1832.— He  was 
bin  led  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

Llbitnell,  Luke,  klen’-el,  a painter  and  cn- 
gtaver  was  born  in  Northumberland,  in  1781 
J?.ng  the  son  of  a farmer.  After  several  vain 
r Ws  to.  induce  him  to  settle  to  farming, 
v*r&  and  otbcr  trades>  he  was  apprenticed  to 
-c,ngr^cr  °n  wood,  and  soon  dis- 
fnov-PU  +COn,Sldcl;able  abllity-  in  1804,  lie  re- 

mu'hwnV"011!011’  m1arricc!>  and  soon  had  as 
u-h  work  as  he  could  execute.  He  engraved 
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Stothard’s  designs  in  illustration  of  Ilogers's 
Poems,  and  Falconer’s  “ Shipwreck and 
was  finally  induced  to  relinquish  the  graver  and 
devote  himself  to  the  brush.  He  was  very  suc- 
cessful, his  “ Final  Charge  of  the  Guards  at 
Waterloo,”  having  procured  him  the  prize  of 
50  guineas  offered  by  the  British  Institution. 
In  1814,  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  a picture 
commemorative  of  the  visit  of  the  allied  Sove- 
reigns to  the  city  of  London,  and  was  engaged 
upon  it  when  his  mind  gave  way:  he  was  hope- 
lessly deranged,  and  died  in  a lunatic  asylum  in 
1840.  His  “ Day  after  the  Fair,”  and  “Market- 
boats  at  Brighton,"  are  much  admired. 

Cleobulus,  kle-ob'-u-liis,  one  of  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece,  was  the  son  of  Evagoras  of 
Lindos,  and  was  famous  for  his  fine  form.  His 
maxims  were,  “ Do  good  unto  your  friends,  that 
you  may  attach  them  to  you  the  more ; do  good 
unto  your  enemies,  that  you  may  make  friends 
of  them.”  d.  569  b.c. 

Cleombkotus,  kle-om'-bro-tus,  king  of  Sparta, 
gave  battle,  at  Leuctra,  to  the  Thebans,  headed 
by  Epamiuondas,  and  was  there  killed,  371  b.c. 
— This  battle,  where  the  Spartan  army  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed,  put  an  end  to  the 
pre-eminence  of  Sparta  in  Greece. 

Cleomenes  III.,  kle-om'-e-nees,  king  of  Sparta, 
who  succeeded  his  father  Leonidas,  was  of  an 
enterprising  spirit,  and  resolved  to  restore  the 
ancient  diseipline  of  Lycurgus  in  its  full  force, 
by  banishing  luxury  and  intemperance.  He 
made  war  against  the  Achceans,  and  attempte  1 
to  destroy  their  league.  Aratus,  the  general  of 
the  Acliaeans,  who  supposed  himself  inferior  to 
his  enemy,  called  Antigonus  to  his  assistance ; 
and  Cleomenes,  when  he  had  fought  the  unfor- 
tunate battle  of  Sellasia,  222  b.c.,  retired  into 
Egypt,  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  where 
his  wife  and  children  had  gone  before  him. 
Ptolemy  received  him  with  great  cordiality; 
but  his  successor,  weak  and  suspicious,  soon  ex- 
pressed his  jealousy  of  this  noble  stranger,  and 
imprisoned  him.  Cleomenes  killed  himself  and 
his  body  was  flayed  and  exposed  on  a cross,  220 
or  219  b.c.— There  were  others  of  this  name, 
but  of  inferior  note. 

Cleon,  kle'-on,  a name  common  to  many  emi- 
nent Greeks,  of  whom  the  most  famous  is  an 
Athenian,  who,  though  originally  a tanner,  be- 
came, by  his  intrigues  and  eloquence,  general  of 
the  armies  of  the  state.  He  took  Torone,  in 
Thrace,  and  was  killed  at  Amphipolis,  in  a battle 
with  Brasidas,  the  Spartan  general,  422  b.c. 

Cleopatua,  kl.e-o-pa'-ira,  queen  of  Egypt, 
famous  for  her  great  beauty,  crimes,  and  mis- 
fortunes, was  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
who  died  51  b.c.,  leaving  his  eldest  son,  Ptolemy 
Dionysius,  and  his  daughter,  Cleopatra,  to  reign 
conjointly  over  the  kingdom.  rl  hey,  however, 
disagreed,  and  Cleopatra  was  compelled  to  seek 
for  safety  in  Syria.  Here  she  met  Caesar,  whilst 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  Pompey,  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  and,  by  her  fascinating 
manners,  completely  won  him  over  to  her  cause. 
Accordingly,  he  determined  that  she  should  be 
reseated  on  the  Egyptian  throne,  which  led  to 
an  attack  upon  his  own  quarters  by  the  king’s 
troops.  This  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  her 
brother’s  forces,  and  himself  being  drowned  in 
the  Nile.  Cleopatra  then  ascended  the  throne 
in  conjunction  with  her  younger  brother  Pto- 
lemy, whom  she  subsequently  poisoned.  Ou 
the  return  of  Caesar  to  Borne,  she  followed  him 
and  lived  there  till  his  assassination,  44  b.o 
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After  tliia  event  she  returned  to  Egypt,  and 
about  40  n.c.,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  was 
summoned  by  Antony  to  answer  the  charge 
alleged  against  her  of  having  assisted  Brutus. 
When  she  made  her  appearance  beforo  him, 
however,  lie  could  not  resist  her  charms,  and 
was  induced  to  marry  her,  repudiating  his  for- 
mer consort,  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus. 
War  now  ensued  between  Augustus  and  Antony, 
and,  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  Cleopatra  tied,  and 
her  paramour  was  defeated.  The  fallen  queen, 
to  escape  the  humiliation  of  gracing  the  triumph 
of  Augustus,  applied  an  asp  to  her  breast,  and 
died  of  the  wound,  30  n.c. — She  was  a woman  of 
genius,  versed  in  several  languages,  but  ambi- 
tious and  voluptuous,  although  in  her  greatest 
extravagances  there  was  a splendour  and  gran- 
deur which  seemed  almost  to  refine  them.  With 
tier  ended  the  dynasty  of  the  Greek  kings  in 
Egypt,  which  began  with  Ptolemaeus,  the  son 
of  Lagus,  323  n.c.  {See  Antony  and  Caesar.) 

Cleostratus,  kle-oe'-lra-tus,  an  ancient  phi- 
losopher and  astronomer  of  Tenedos.  He  is 
said  to  have  introduced  the  constellations  of  the 
zodiac,  and  reformed  the  Greek  calendar.  Lived 
between  548  and  432  n.c. 

Cler,  le,  General,  le(r)Jclair,  a distinguished 
French  officer,  who  fell,  mortally  wounded,  on 
the  field  of  Magenta,  June  4, 1859. 

Clerk,  John,  of  Eldin,  /clerk , the  inventor  of 
an  improved  system  of  naval  tactics,  in  refer- 
ence to  what  is  called  “breaking  the  line.” 
This  idea  was  first  acted  upon  by  Sir  George 
(afterwards  Lord)  Rodney,  on  the  12tli  of  April, 
1782,  when  the  French,  under  De  Grasse,  were 
defeated  in  the  W.  Indies.  His  plan  was  subse- 
quently acted  upon  by  both  Howe  and  Nelson, 
and  uniformly  met  with  success.  He  published 
an  account  of  his  system  in  “An  Essay  on  Naval 
Tactics,  &e.,”  but  his  claim  to  the  originality  of 
the  idea  has  been  disputed  by  General  Sir  Howard 
Douglas,  whose  father  was  captain  of  Rodney’s 
fleet  at  the  lime  of  the  action,  and  who  claims 
the  merit  for  Lord  Rodney.  Mr.  Clerk  had 
never  made  a single  voyage  on  sea,  and  was 
therefore  no  practical  sailor,  n.  in  Scotland; 
n.  1812. 

Clerk,  John,  Lord  Eldin,  an  eminent  Scottish 
lawyer,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  was 
alike  famous  for  his  legal  knowledge,  his  ability 
as  a pleader,  his  wit,  his  brusque  manners,  and 
his  thorough  fearlessness  and  integrity  of  cha- 
racter. lie  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1785,  and 
though  his  politics,  which  were  liberal,  shut 
him  out  from  official  employment,  except  for  a 
short  time  as  solicitor-general  under  the  coali- 
tion ministry  of  1805,  he  soon  made  his  way  to 
the  foremost  rank  in  his  profession,  and  for 
many  years  enjoyed  the  largest  and  most  lucra- 
tive practice  that  had  up  to  that  time  been 
known  in  Scotland.  He  lived  in  the  great  lite- 
rary and  philosophical  age  which  procured  tor 
Edinburgh  the  title  of  the  “Modern  Athens,” 
and  was  in  habits  of  friendship  with  all  the 
great  men  of  the  day,  including  Scott,  Stewart, 
Jeffrey,  Brougham,  Wilson,  &c.  He  was  re- 
markable for  Ills  eccentricities,  one  of  which 
was  an  inordinate  love  of  cats  and  dogs,  a host 
of  which  he  always  kept  about  him.  He  was 
raised  to  the  bench  in  1S23,  resigned  in  1828, 
and  died  in  1832,  aged  75. 

Cleveland,  or  Cleiveland,  John,  kleve'- 
land,  an  English  poet,  joined  the  army  of  the  ca- 
valiers, and  was  the  first  poet  who  sung  in  favour 
of  the  royal  cause.  In  1G55,  being  taken  prisoner, 
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he  was  released  by  Cromwell,  to  whom  he  sent  a 
moving  petition,  n.  at  Loughborough,  1013; 
d.  in  London,  1659.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  1087.— Fuller,  in  his  “ Worthies 
of  Leicestershire,”  says  of  this  poet  that  he  was 
“a  general  artist,  pure  Latinist,  exquisite 
orator,  and  eminent  poet.”  We  have,  however, 
an  opportunity  of  judging,  and  think  that  his 
genius  will  hardly  sustain  such  extravagant 
praise.  When  he  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame, 
the  sheets  of  “ Paradise  Lost " were  struggling 
into  a dim  light  through  the  mists  of  bigotry 
and  party  prejudice.  The  great  epic  was 
scarcely  read,  whilst  impression  after  impres- 
sion of  Cleveland’s  poems  was  pouring  from  the 
press.  But  how  changed  are  these  things  now ! 
Milton  lives,  and  shall  endure  as  long  as  the 
language;  whilst  the  effusions  of  the  other  are 
never  heard  of  among  the  people. 

Cliiford,  lclif-urd , the  name  of  a distin- 
guished English  noble  family,  many  scions  of 
which  have  become  famous  in  history,  and  have 
well  deserved  the  title  of  the  “Stout  Cliffords," 
which  was  popularly  given  to  them.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  family  were— 1.  Roger  de 
Clifford,  who  established  himself  in  the  north 
by  inheriting  Brougham  Castle,  in  Cumberland, 
was  killed  in  the  wars  with  the  Welsh,  and  was 
the  father  of  Henry  II.’s  “ Fair  Rosamond.”  2. 
Robert,  the  son  and  successor  of  Roger,  a man  of 
heroic  and  martial  spirit,  -was  one  of  the  guar- 
dians of  Edward  II.,  by  whom  he  was  made  lord 
high  admiral,  and  acquired  great  renown  in  the 
wars  with  Scotland,  being  rewarded  with  large 
grants  of  lands  belonging  to  the  Douglases,  M ax- 
wells,  &c. ; he  was  killed  at  Bannockburn,  June 
25, 1314.  3.  Roger,  the  fifth  lord,  took  a leading 
part  in  the  wars  of  Edward  III.  in  both  France 
and  Scotland,  enjoyed  the  family  estates  longer 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  aud  was  the  first 
of  the  Lords  Clifford  of  the  north  who  lived  to 
be  a grandfather.  4.  Thomas,  the  sixth  lord, 
was  the  famous  Clifford  of  the  French  wars,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIE,  and  also  took  a promi- 
nent part  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  in  which  he 
espoused  the  Lancastrian  side.  He  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  in  1455.  5.  His  son, 
known  as  the  “younger”  and  the  “black”  Clif- 
ford, also  took  a prominent  part  in  the  contest  be- 
tween the  Red  and  White  Roses,  and  his  ferocity 
gained  him  the  nickname  of  the  “Butcher.” 
His  slaughters  at  the  battle  of  IV akefield,  where 
both  Richard  duke  of  York  (the  competitor  for 
the  crown)  and  his  son,  the  youthful  duke  of 
Rutland,  were  killed,  are  strongly  condemned 
by  Shakspeare  and  some  of  the  chroniclers  of 
the  time.  He  was  slain,  at  the  age  of  20,  the 
day  before  the  battle  of  Towton,  and  Ills  body 
consigned  to  a pit  along  with  a mass  of  the 
vulgar  dead.  6.  Henry  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  last-mentioned,  and  was  only  an  infant  at 
the  time  of  his  lather’s  death.  The  family  es- 
tates had  been  confiscated,  and  bestowed  upon 
“ Crookback,”  then  duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
afterwards  Richard  III.,  and  the  youthful 
Clifford  was  fain  to  seek  a refuge  among 
the  peasants  of  Cumberland,  where,  dis- 
guised as  a shepherd,  he  spent  twenty-four 
years,  and  hence  acquired  the  name  of  the 
“ Shepherd  Lord.”  After  the  close  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  and  the  death  of  Richard  III.  at 
Bosworth,  Clifford  was  restored  to  his  title  and 
estates,  and  was  one  of  the  best  of  his  race  and 
the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  nobility  of  Eng- 
land, being  deeply  read  in  all  the  literature, 
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learning,  and  science  then  known,  to  which  he 
had  devoted  the  long  years  of  his  peasant  life. 
He  was  not,  however,  devoid  of  the  martial 
qualities  of  his  family,  foY  ho  mustered  his  re- 
tainers, and  appeared  at  their  head  at  the  battle 
of  Flodden,  and,  though  then  60  years  of  age, 
showed  all  the  lire  and  valour  natural  to  his’ 
blood.  He  died  in  1528,  after  having  both  en- 
dured the  pain  of  seeing  his  son,  who  was 
created  earl  of  Cumberland,  run  the  wildest 
career  of  dissipation,  and  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  the  prodigal’s  reformation.  7 
George  Clifford,  third  carl  of  Cumberland,  was 
remarkable  for  Iris  love  of  adventure  and  his  in- 
satiable passion  for  a nautical  life.  He  made 
eleven  different  expeditions,  fitted  out  at  his 
own  cost,  against  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch  in 
the  West  Indies,  on  the  coast  of  America,  &c.  • 
and  had  his  till  of  perils  and  adventures.  He 
commanded  one  of  the  ships  that  helped  to 
destroy  the  famous  “ Invincible  Armada,”  in 

1558,  and  cut  a prominent  figure  in  many  ac- 
tions with  the  would-be  invaders,  particularly  in 
a battle  off  Calais.  He  captured  Fayal  in 

1559,  and  took  twenty-eight  vessels  of  different 
sizes,_  valued  at  upwards  of  £20,000— a large 
Eum  in  those  days.  He  was  a great  favourite 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  invested  him  with 
the  Garter,  and  bestowed  upon  him  other 
marks  of  her  approval.  He  was  a keen  patron 
ot  spectacles, .shows,,  horse-races,  &c.,  and  spent 
large  sums  in  giving  magnificent  entertain- 
ments, the  consequence  of  which  was  that  though 
he  began  life  immensely  rich,  he  died  compara- 
tively poor,  in  1605,  leaving  behind  him  the  re- 
putation of  being  one  of  the  most  singular  men, 
ami  having  run  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
careers,  on  record.  8.  Lady  Anne  Clifford,  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  above,  was  the  last  of 
her  race,  and  not  the  least  notable.  She  was  born 
in  mS9,  and  married  to  Richard,  earl  of  Dorset, 

°f  talent  and  spirit,  but  a great  spend- 
thnft.  Dorset  died  in  1624,  and  Lady  Anne 
married  Philip  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  in 
1630;  a union  productive  of  as  little  happiness 
^the  former.  Pembroke  died  in  1650,  shortly 
<-tei  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  having  previously 
made  himself  specially  obnoxious  to  the  royal- 
ists  who  satirized  him  severely.  The  extinction 
i lP,a!e,b,1.':lneh  of  the  house  of  Clifford,  by 
the  death  of  Irancis,  fourth  earl  of  Cumberland, 

tnodf.  IS-f0n\le/fc  A.nne  sole  Possessor  of 
e tanuly  cs fates,  for  which  a contest  had  gone 

hp,^iV  U y'asl\tycarS;  and  she  then  devoted 
u-nctn  t0  r,®Pair  the  evils  brought  about  by  war, 
aste,  and  confiscation.  She  executed  many 

for  tLm°r‘1’  and  did  not,  fail  t0  take  full  credit 
lor  uiem ; she  patronized  poets  and  men  of  let- 

been  said  ‘‘  f cnJlrS,’  a,"d  ™ade  her  home,  as  has 

lum  fm-  Mm  C ,00  the  young  and  an  asy- 

and  art  i ° a?ed’ a refuoe  for  the  persecuted, 

Stlehuays  ° a 'o,  Shc  clied  at  brougham 
was.ie  m 167o,  aged  87. 

Wt,  a distinguished  natura- 
tedan  mn  o'ly  yGarj  conservator  of  the  Hun- 
eoancil^fM11"?!  un,d®r  the  supervision  of  the 
contribute  l0yi,d  College  °f  Surgeons.  He 
natural  iiiutAevera  PaPers  to  the  literature  of 
Fossil  A-  Sl|c-1  a?  “ description  of  some 
“ l'v-a  fonC3  found  in  the  Caverns  at  Preston  ” 
S^al1 'K  t0  ascertain  the  influence  d 
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Clinton  be  Witt,  klin'-ton,  a publicly  active 
citizen  of  New  York,  who  filled  the  office  of 
mayor  in  1815,  when  he  became  a candidate  for 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  Between  1817  and  1826  he  was 
frequently  elected  governor  of  the  state  of  New 
xork;  but  lie  is  noticed  here  principally  on  ac- 
count of  his  being  the  most  ardent  promoter  of 
the  scheme  for  cutting  the  great  canal  from 
Lake. Erie  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  n.  at  Litt'c 
Britam,  Orange  comity,  New  York,  1769;  n. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  an  English  general, 
who,  in  17/8,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  army  in  N.  America,  but  hi  1781  was  so  un- 
successful that  Ills  conduct  was  severely  cen- 
sured, and  he  returned  to  England  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Soon  after,  he  published  a narra- 
tive ot  his  conduct,  which  was  replied  to  by.  Earl 
Cornwallis,  and  again  vindicated  by  Sir  Henry 
ip17?r  published  a farther  defence  of  him” 
sett  He  then  filled  the  appointment  of  governor 
of.  Lmienck,  and  was  just  made  governor  of 
Gibraltar  when  he  died,  in  1795. 

Clinton,  George,  an  American  general,  who, 
after  serving  under  Lord  Amherst  against  the 
rreneh,  became  brigadier  hi  the  continental 
army  on  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Indepen- 
aence,  and  succeeded  in  checking  the  attempt  of 
General  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  relieve  General 
Burgoyne.  Though  surprised  by  Sir  Henry  on 
this  occasion,  the  British  general  was  forced  to 
abandon  the  enterprise,  and  retire.  George 
Clinton  was  also  a member  of  Congress  and 
s er v edin  the  wars  against  the  Iroquois  Indians. 
b.  1739;  n.  1812. 

Clisson  Olivier  de,  His1 -son,  a gallant  French 

?a!inie?’rW  10,was  “ade  Constable  of  France  in 
1380  He  defeated  the  Flemings  at  the  battle  of 
Rosbecq,  in  1382.  b.  in  Brittany;  d.  1407. 

Clitus,  kli’-tus,  the  most  conspicuous  of  this 
name  was  the  friend  and  foster-brother  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  had  saved  the  king’s 
life  in  a . battle,  yet  Alexander  killed  him  with  a 
javelin,  m a fit  of  anger,  when  he  was  intoxi- 
ca m .,.ecause,  at  a feast,  he  preferred  the  actions 
°r±  Cbihp  to  those  of  his  son.  Alexander  was 
afterwards  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  a frhntf 
whom  lie  had  so  wantonly  sacrificed  in  the  lioui 
ot  drunkenness,  d.  328  b.c. 

Clive,  Robert,  Lord,  of  Plassy,  kike,  was 
educated  at  several  schools,  but  with  so  little 
success.,  that  his  father,  despairing  of  his  becom- 
ing eminent  in. any.  profession,  obtained  for  him 
a place  as  a writer  in  the  Honourable  East  India, 
Company  s service.  Disgusted  with  this  occu- 
pation, however,  he  quitted  the  desk  in  1747 
and.  entered  the  army,  in  which  he  so  highly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  taking  of  a fort 
belonging  to  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  that  he  ob- 
tained the  post  of  commissary-general.  Soon 
afterwards,  the  french,  under  Dupleix,  began  to 
discover  their  ambitious  designs  on  India,  which 
roused  the  jealousy  of  the  English,  when  war 
was  entered  upon,  and  the  genius  of  Clive 
ad  many  opportunities  of  displaying  itself. 
The  French  and  their  allies.  Imwmpr  mmn,i 
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The  French  and  their  allies,  Sever?  gained 
numerous  advantages.  In  1751,  Trinchino- 
poly,  the  seat  of  Ali  Khan,  the  ally  of  the 
English,  was  besieged  by  the  French ; on  which 
Cln-e  s superior  genius  suggested  the  advantage 
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rLS  ? the  G,lty  of  Arcot)  aud  the  attempt 
succeeded  beyond  expectation.  This  cireum- 

® * chew  oil  the  enemy  from  Trichinopoly  to 
retake  Areot,  which  Clive  defended  in  such  a 
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manner  that  the  siege  was  raised.  This  success 
was  followed  by  a series  of  victories,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  enemy.  In  1753  Clive  em- 
barked for  England,  to  rest  awhile  and  recruit 
Iris  health,  when  he  was  presented,  hy  the 
Court  of  Directors,  with  a sword  set  with  dia- 
monds. In  1755  he  returned  to  India  as  Go- 
vernor of  Fort  St.  David,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  and,  shortly  after,  he  assisted 
Admiral  Watson  in  reducing  Angria,  the  pirate, 
taking  Gheriah,  his  capital,  and  all  his  trea- 
sures. In  the  meantime,  Surajah-u-Dowlah, 
the  nabob,  had  made  a successful  attack  on  the 
British,  captured  a number  of  prisoners,  and 
immured  upwards  of  a hundred  of  them  in  the 
“Black  Hole”  of  Calcutta.  This  brought 
Clive  at  once  to  that  place,  which  he  took, 
completely  defeating  the  army  of  Surajah, 
whom,  after  the  victory  of  Plassy,  in  1757,  he 
compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  Clive  now  entered 
Moorshedabad,  and  placed  Meer  Jaffier,  one  of 
the  nabob’s  officers,  on  the  throne.  The  Mogul 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  omrah  of  the  em- 
pire, with  a grant  of  lands,  said  to  produce 
£27,000  a year.  In  1759  he  destroyed  a large 
Dutch  armament,  sent  against  him,  in  Bengal; 
and,  in  the  following  year,  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  created  an  Irish  peer.  In  1764 
he  went  to  Bengal  as  president,  where  he  soon 
restored  tranquillity,  and  returned  home  in  1767. 
In  1769  he  was  made  knight  of  the  Bath.  In 
1773  a motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  resolve  that,  “ In  the  acquisition  of  his 
wealth,  Lord  Clive  had  abused  the  powers  with 
which  he  had  been  intrusted.”  He  defended 
himself  with  spirit  and  modesty ; and  the  mo- 
tion was  not  only  rejected,  but  the  house  re- 
solved, that  “Lord  Clive  had  rendered  great 
and  meritorious  services  to  his  country.”  This 
ungrateful  treatment,  however,  penetrated  his 
soul,  and  in  a fit  of  gloom  he  put  an  end  to  his 
existence  in  1774.  b.  at  Styche,  near  Market 
Drayton,  in  Shropshire,  1725. — Lord  Chatham 
called  him  a “ heaven-born  general,  who,  with- 
out experience,  surpassed  all  the  officers  of  his 
time.”  He  represented  Shrewsbury  in  Parlia- 
ment from  1760  to  his  death.  He  left  £70,000 
to  the  invalids  in  the  Company’s  service.  His 
lordship  married  a sister  of  Dr.  Maskelyne,  as- 
tronomer-royal, by  whom  he  had  five  children. 
A statue  was,  in  1859,  erected  to  his  memory, 
temporarily,  opposite  the  government  offices  in 
Whitehall,  with  the  view  of  its  being  ultimately 
transferred  to  Shrewsbury. 

Clodoald,  or  St.  Cloud,  klo'-do-ald,  son  of 
Clodomir,  and  grandson  of  Clovis,  king  of 
France.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  and  the 
murder  of  his  two  brothers  (see  Clodomir),  he 
became  a monk,  and  found  refuge  in  a monas- 
tery near  Paris,  which  took  from  him  the  name 
of  St.  Cloud,  d.  at  St.  Cloud,  560, 

Clodius  Publius,  klo'-de-us,  a turbulent 
Koman  citizen,  descended  of  an  illustrious 
family.  He  made  himself  notorious  by  his 
licentiousness,  avarice,  and  ambition. . He  in- 
troduced him-elf  in  women’s  clothes  into  Ju- 
lius Ctesar’s  house,  whilst  Pompeia,  Coesar  s 
wife,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured,  was  celebra- 
tin"  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  or  Bona  Dea,  at 
winch  no  man  was  permitted  to  be  present. 
Tried  for  this  violation  of  human  and  divine 
laws,  he  succeeded  in  corrupting  Ins  judges. 
From  a patrician  he  became  a plebeian,  m order 
to  be  eligible  for  the  tribuneship ; and  was  an 
inveterate  enemy  to  Cato  and  C'iccro.  By  Ins 
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influence  he  procured  the  banishment  of  the  lat- 
ter, who  was,  however,  soon  afterwards  recalled. 
Killed  by  the  slaves  of  Milo  in  a quarrel, 

52  b.c. 

Clodomih,  Iclo'-do-meer , son  of  Clovis,  suc- 
ceeded, on  the  death  of  his  father  in  511,  to  the 
kingdom  of  Orleans.  He  fought  against  Sigis- 
muiid,  king  of  Burgundy,  took  him  prisoner, 
and  put  him  to  death.  lie  himself  was  after- 
wards slain  in  a battle  with  Gondemar,  Kigis- 
mund’s  successor,  in  524. — He  left  three  chil- 
dren, of  whom  two  were  murdered  by  their 
uncles,  and  the  third,  Clodoald,  saved  himself  by 
flight. 

Clootz,  Jean  Baptist  de,  kloott,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  “Anacharsis  Clootz,” 
was  a Prussian  baron,  who,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  French  revolution,  distinguished  himself  by 
his  impiety  and  extravagances.  After  perform- 
ing various  feats  of  madness,  calling  himself 
Anacharsis,  and  the  “Orator  of  the  Human 
Race,"  he  gave  a large  sum  to  the  Assembly  to 
make  war  against  all  kings,  and  demanded  that  a 
price  should  be  put  upon  the  head  of  the  king  of 
Prussia.  Healsodeniedtheauthorityofall  rulers, 
even  that  of  the  Creator,  and  published  a work  to 
that  effect,  n.  1755.  Guillotined  under  Robes- 
pierre, 1794. — He  was  nephew  to  the  learned 
Cornelius  Pauw,  of  Berlin. 

Clotairb  I.,  king  of  France,  Iclo'-tair,  was 
the  son  of  C ovis  and  Clotilda.  He,  at  first, 
was  only  1 in  g of  Soissons,  in  511,  but  became, 
in  561,  master  of  the  whole  of  France,  on  the 
death  of  his  brothers,  b.  497 ; d.  561. 

Clotairb  II.  succeeded  his  father  Chilperic 

I. ,  in  the  kingdom  of  Soissons,  at  the  age  of 
four  months.  His  mother  maintained  the 
kingdom  for  him  against  the  effort*  of  Childe- 
bert,  and  afterwards  becoming  possessed  of 
Austrasia,  he  reigned  over  the  whole  of  the 
kingdom,  b.  533;  r.  628. 

Clotairb  III.  came  to  the  throne  of  Bur- 
gundy in  656,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Clovis 

II.  b.  652;  d.  670.  Batilda,  his  mother,  go- 
verned during  his  minority  with  great  wisdom. 

Clotairb  IV.  reigned  only  in  name  from  719  ; 
to  720,  Charles  Martel,  mayor  of  the  palace, 
having  the  real  power. 

Clovis  I.,  klo'-ve,  the  founder  of  the  French 
monarch)',  succeeded  Childeric,  his  father,  in 
431.  His  kingdom  then  was  bounded  by  the 
sea  and  the  river  Scheldt  on  the  N.  and  E.,  on 
the  W.  by  the  dioceses  of  Therouanne  and  Bou- 
logne, and  on  the  S.  by  Cambrai.  He  wins  not, 
however,  slow  in  extending  these  territories. 
In  436  he  attacked  Soissons,  and  made  that 
place  his  capital.  In  493  he  took  Paris,  and 
removed  his  residence  to  that  city.  Three 
years  later  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Ger- 
mans, and  defeated  them  at  Tolbiae.  After 
that  victory  he  embraced  Christianity,  at  the 
solicitation  of  his  wife  Clotilda,  and  was  bap- 
tized at  Rheims.  He  afterwards  defeated  the 
king  of  Burgundy,  and,  in  607,  gained  a great- 
victory  over  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  whom 
he  killed  with  his  own  hand,  thus  obtaining 
Aquitaine.  He  was  now  at  the  height  of  liis 
power,  but  he  sullied  the  successes  of  his  reign 
by  putting  to  death  several  chiefs,  whose  am- 
bition he  feared,  b.  465;  d.  511,  dividing  lus 
estates  between  his  four  children,  Thierry,  Clo- 
domir, Childebert,  and  Clotaire. 

Clovis  II.,  was  the  second  son  of  Dagobert, 
king  of  Soissons  and  Burgundy,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  633,  E.  633 ; E.  656. 
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Clovis  III.,  was  the  son  of  Tliicrvy  III.,  king 
of  France,  whom  he  succeeded  in  691,  at  the  age 
of  nine,  and  reigned  five' years,  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  Pepin  d’Heristal,  mayor  of  the  palace. 
D.  695. 

Clyde,  Lord.  (See  Campbell,  Sir  Colin.) 

Clutterbuck,  Robert,  klut'-ter-buk,  an  an- 
tiquary and  topographer,  who  wrote  a “ History 
of  Hertfordshire,”  of  which  county  he  was  a 
native,  b.  1772 ; d.  1831. 

Cobbett,  William,  kob'-bet,  one  of  the  boldest 
and  purest  English  political  writers,  was  the 
son  of  a small  farmer  and  publican  in  Sussex. 
He  was  bred  to  country  life,  but  going  to  Ports- 
mouth, in  1782,  he  first  beheld  the  sea,  which 
seems,  at  once,  to  have  unsettled  all  his  notions 
of  rural  existence,  for  the  next  day  he  made 
application  for  employment  on  board  a man-of- 
war.  In  this,  however,  he  was  not  successful, 
and  in  the  following  year,  being  at  Guildford 
fair,  he  took  the  sudden  determination  of  pro- 
ceeding to  London,  where  he  was  engaged  as  a 
copying  clerk  to  an  attorney.  Becoming  dis- 
gusted with  this  employment,  he  went  to 
Chatham,  where  he  enlisted  in  a regiment 
of  foot,  and,  in  a short  time,  having  been  made 
a corporal  for  good  conduct,  was  landed  with  his 
regiment  on  the  shores  of  New  Brunswick, 
N.  America.  Here  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
sergeant-major,  and  after  a service  of  eight 
years,  returned  to  England,  where,  at  his  own 
earnest  request,  he  got  his  discharge,  on  account 
of  his  good  behaviour  and  the  services  he  had 
rendered  the  regiment.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
went  to  France,  to  avoid  prosecutiug  a charge 
which  he  had  preferred  against  four  officers  of 
his  regiment  for  peculation.  He  then  sailed 
for  New  York,  where  he  arrived  in  1792.  Two 
years  after  this,  he  commenced  his  political 
career  as  a writer,  by  attacking  Dr.  Priestley, 
who  had  just  arrived  from  England,  and  who 
was  fiercely  denounced  in  a pamphlet  entitled 
“ Observations  on  the  Emigration  of  a Martyr 
to  the  Cause  of  Liberty,  by  Peter  Porcupine.” 
This  was  written  by  Cobbett,  who  rapidly  fol- 
lowed it  up  by  others  in  the  most  violent  anti- 
democratic strain.  He  now  became  as  bold  as 
he  was  unsparing  in  his  sarcasm,  upon  all  who 
olfered  opposition  to  his  views ; and  the  conse- 
quence was  several  prosecutions  for  libel,  which 
forced  him  to  leave  America,  and  return  to  Eng- 
land in  1800.  Here  he  commenced,  in  London, 
a daily  Tory  paper,  which  did  not  succeed.  He 
next  started  his  “ Weekly  Begister,"  which  com- 
manded a large  circulation,  and  which,  we 
believe,  without  the  intermission  of  a single 
week,  he  continued  till  the  day  of  his  death,  a 
period  of  thirty-three  years.  It  was  commenced 
as  an  aid  to  the  Tory  party ; but  it  began  to 
change  its  views  in  1803,  and  finally  became 
thoroughly  reformingin its  principles.  In  1801 
two  verdicts  were  obtained  against  him  by  the 
government  for  libel,  and,  in  1810,  another  for  a 
paper  which  he  had  written  against  flogging 
some  local  militiamen  at  Ely.  On  this  occasion 
he  was  condemned  to  pay  a fine  of  £1000  to  the 
King,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years. 
Having  suffered  this  punishment,  he  came  forth 
trom  the  house  of  his  confinement  as  vigorous 
as  ever,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  more  hostile 
a0ainst  the  powers  that  had  incarcerated  and 
amerced  him.  To  annoy  the  administration,  he 
at  once  began  liis  “Twopenny  Trash,”  a scries 
.P‘lPers>  which  had  a circulation  of 
iuo,  too  copies.  In  1817,  to  escape  impending 
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danger,  he  once  more  visited  America,  yet  still 
continued  the  “ Register  ” by  transmitting  his 
“ copy  ” regularly  across  the  Atlantic.  In  1S19 
ho  returned,  and  commenced  a daily  paper, 
which  lived  only  two  months.  He  was  again 
cast  in  two  actions  for  libel,  when,  in  1820,  he 
first  tried  to  get  into  parliament.  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  succeed  till  1832,  when  he  was 
returned  to.  the  first  reformed  parliament  for 
Oldham,  which  he  continued  to  represent  till  his 
death,  b.  at  Farnham,  1762;  d.  1835.— Cobbett 
passed  an  active  life,  and  wrote  an  excellent 
Grammar  of  the  English  language,  besides 
many  other  works  of  high  common  sense  anil 
excellence,  independent  of  his  political  labours 
as  an  editor. 

Cobden-,  Richard,  kih'-den,  is  the  son  of  a 
small  Sussex  farmer,  who  died  whilst  Richard 
was  a boy.  He  was  therefore  taken  charge  of 
by  an  uncle  who  had  a wholesale  warehouse  in 
London,  into  which  Richard  ,was  in  due  time 
introduced.  He  afterwards  became  a partner  in 
a Manchester  printed-cotton  factory,  and  occa- 
sionally “took  the  road,”  as  commercial  travel- 
ler for  the  house.  He  subsequently  visited 
Fgvpt,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  and  in  1835  went  to 
N.  America.  The  result  of  his  observations  in 
this  country,  to  some  extent,  appeared  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  “ England,  Ireland,  and 
America,  by  a Manchester  Manufacturer.”  An- 
other pamphlet  of  his,  entitled  “Russia,”  also 
appeared  about  this  time.  In  1837  he  contested 
the  borough  of  Stockport,  but  was  unsuccessful, 
when  he  made  a journey  through  Franco,  Bel- 
gium, and  Switzerland.  In  the  following  year 
he  went  through  Germany,  and,  soon  after  his 
return,  commenced  his  advocacy  of  the  repeal 
of  the  taxes  on  corn.  In  1S39  the  National 
Anti-corn-law  League  was  formed,  and  in  18-11 
Mr.  Cobden  was  elected  member  of  parliament 
for  Stockport.  He  now  continued  to  advocate, 
with  all  his  energy,  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws, 
and,  being  an  effective  public  speaker,  he 
won  over  a great  many  to  his  views.  His  in- 
fluence gradually  rose  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
until,  on  June  29  th,  1816,  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  his 
memorable  speech,  wherein  he  gave  all  the  credit 
of  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  to  Mr.  Cobden . “ The 
name  which  ought  to  be,”  said  Sir  Robert,  “ and 
which  will  be  associated  with  the  success  of  these 
measures,  is  the  name  of  a man  who,  acting,  I 
believe,  from  pure  and  disinterested  motives, 
has  advocated  their  cause  with  untiring  energy, 
and  by  appeals  to  reason,  enforced  by  an  elo- 
quence the  more  to  be  admired  because  it  was 
unaffected  and  unadorned,— the  name  which 
ought  to  be  and  will  be  associated  with  the  suc- 
cess of  these  measures,  is  the  name  of  Richard 
Cobden.”  After  this,  Mr.  Cobden  once  more 
visited  the  continent,  and  £70,000  was  collected 
by  his  grateful  countrymen  and  presented  to 
him.  In  1847  he  became  member  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  which  he  continued  to  re- 
present for  several  years,  when  he  retired  for 
some  time  from  active  public  life.  In  1859  ho 
revisited  America,  and  during  his  absence  was 
chosen  member  for  Rochdale.  On  his  return, 
he  was  offered  the  presidency  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  under  the  Palmerston  administration, 
which  he  refused  to  accept.  His  reasons  for  not 
joining  the  noble  lord's  government  were  ex- 
plained at  length  by  him  at  a public  meeting  in 
Rochdale,  in  August,  1859.  The  general  purport 
of  tlicsG  was,  that  lie  had  been,  lor  ninny  years 
a decided  opponent  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord 
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Palmerston,  and  which  ho  designated  as  a war- 
like one.  In  1859-00,  Mr.  Cobden  negotiated 
with  the  French  government  commercial  trea- 
t ies,  having  for  their  object  to  facilitate  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  Groat  Britain  and  France, 
which  were  subsequently  sanctioned  by  parlia- 
ment. By  these  treaties,  known  in  this  country 
as  the  French  commercial  treaty  and  the  supple- 
mentary treaty  thereto,  great  reductions  were 
made  in  the  scale  of  duties  levied  on  British 
goods  in  France,  and  corresponding  abatements 
in  the  British  tariff  on  French  wines,  silks,  and 
other  articles,  b.  at  Dunford,  near  Midhurst, 
1804;  d.  in  London,  1S66. 

Cochran,  Robert,  kole-ran, a Scotch  architect, 
who  was  employed  by  James  III.  of  Scotland  in 
building  several  great  structures.  That  monarch 
created  him  carl  of  Mar,  and  distinguished  him 
by  so  many  marks  of  his  favour,  that  several  oi 
his  nobles  rose,  seized  the  favourite  in  the  royal 
presence,  and,  making  short  work  of  him,  sum' 
marily  hanged  him,  in  1484,  on  the  bridge  of 
Lauder,  which  he  himself  had  erected.. 

Cochran,  William,  a Scottish  artist,  who, 
after  studying  at  Rome,  settled  in  Glasgow, 
where  he  acquired  a considerable  fortune  by  the 
practice  of  liis  art.  His  “ Endymion  and 
“Diedalus,”  historical  pictures,  are  held  m 
high  esteem,  b.  1738;  n.  1785. 

Cochrane,  Captain  John  Dun  das,  K.N., 
a great  traveller,  who  made  a journey  on  toot 
“ through  Russia,  and  Siberian  Tartary,  irom 
the  frontiers  of  China  to  the  Frozen  Sea  and 
Kamtschatka.”  He  published,  in  1824,  a narra- 
tive of  this  extraordinary  undertaking,  and 
afterwards  went  to  America,  where  he  died,  in 
Columbia,  in  1825.  b.  1780,-The  origin a.1  in- 
tention of  this  explorer  was  to  travel  round  the 
globe,  as  nearly  as  it  could  be  done,  by  land. 
When  he  left  London  for  St.  Petersburg,  Ins 
design  was  to  cross  from  Northern  Asia  to 
America  at  Behring’s  Straits,  and  the  whole  of 
the  iourney  was  to  be  accomplished  on  loot ; 
“ for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons,  he  says,— 
“ that  my  finances  allowed  of  no  other.  ’ 

Cochrane,  Lord.  {See  Dundonabd,  Earl  of.) 

CocnRANE,  Admiral  Sir  Alexander,  G.C.B., 
son  of  Thomas,  eighth  earl  of  Dundonald 
entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age,  and  attained 
to  the  rank  of  post-captain  m 1/83.  Alter 
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doin'*  good  service  in  various  actions  while  in 
command  of  thellincl  and  the  Thetis,  he  was,  in 
1799,  appointed  to  the  Ajax,  of  80  guns,  and 
ioined  the  fleet  under  Lord  Keith  which  accom- 
panied the  expedition  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie 
to  E<*ypt,  and  had  entrusted  to  him  the  duty  oi 
providing  for  the  landing  of  the  troops  which 
service  lie  performed  in  a most  satisfactoiy 
manner.  He  sat  in  parliament  for  the  Dun- 
fermline burghs  from  1804  to  1806 ; on  the 
rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Northumberland,  74;  in  the 
following  year  was  made  rear-admiral ; was 
with  Nelson  in  the  celebrated  pursuit  of 
the  French° and  Spanish  fleets;  in  1806,  m con- 
cert with  Sir  John  Duckworth,  lie  pursued  and 

overtook  a French  fleet  sent  out  to  relieve  St. 
Domingo  and,  in  the  action  which  followed, 
captured  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  slnps  exc^t 
two  frigates  and  a small  corvette,  ioi  this 
service  Admiral  Cochrane  was  created  a,  knight 
of  the  Bath,  received  the  thanks  of  paHmment 
and  a sword  of  honour  and  the  fieedom  oi  the 
city  of  London.  He  assisted  in  the  capture  of 
the  Danish  West  India  islands,  and  ot  Mar- 
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Unique  and  Guadaloupe,  and  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  latter  island  in  1810.  In  the 
war  with  the  United  States,  in  1813,  Sir  Alex- 
ander was  nominated  to  the  command  on  the 
North  American  station,  and  vigorously  block- 
aded the  enemy’s  ports.  He  was  made  admiral 
of  the  Blue  in  1819 ; and  held  the  command  at 
Plymouth  from  1821  to  1821.  b.  1758;  d.  sud- 
denly at  Paris,  in  1832.— His  son,  Sir  Thomas 
John  Cochrane,  K.C.IL.is  admiral  of  the  White, 
to  which  rank  he  attained  in  1856.  IBs  most  dis- 
tinguished services  were  performed  under  Ins 
father’s  command  on  the  coast  ot  America; 
against  the  pirates  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  in 
1844 ; and  at  the  capture  of  the  capital  of  Borneo 
in  1846.  B.  1813.  T , 7 . , 

Cockburn,  Henry  Thomas,  Lord,  ko  -burn, 
was  the  son  of  Archibald  Cockburn,  ot  Cockpen, 
one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland. 
He  followed  the  profession  of  the  law,  and 
became  one  of  the  Scottish  lords  of  Session. 
In  1830  he  was  made  solicitor-general  for  Scot- 
land, and  in  1834  was  promoted  to  the  bench. 
As  a member  of  the  Scottish  bar  he  achieved 
many  triumphs,  and  was  an  early  contributor 
to  the  pages  of  the  “ Edinburgh  Review.  He 
also  wtote  a life  of  his  friend  Lord  Jeflrey, 
which  was  published  in  1852.  A most  agreeable 
work  by  Lord  Cockburn,  entitled  “ Memorials  of 
my  Time,”  has  been  published  since  his  death. 
It  gives  an  account  of  the  leading  events  which 
marked  the  history  of  Scotland  in  his  day,  and 
is  replete  with  amusing  and  characteristic 
anecdotes  of  the  distinguished  men  who  figured 
in  “ modern  Athens  ” during  her  palmiest  day3. 
b.  1779  ; n.  while  on  the  Ayr  circuit,  1854. 

Cockburn,  Admiral  the  Right  Honourable 
Sir  George,  G.C.B.,  entered,  the  navy  m 1731, 
and  early  began  to  distinguish  himself.  Alter 
serving  on  the  East  India,  home,  and  Mediter- 
ranean stations,  in  1795  he  shared  in  the 
blockade  and  capture  of  Leghorn.  He  subse- 
quently served  in  the  West  Indies,,  where. he 
was  the  principal  means  of  Martinique  being 
ceded  to  Britain  as  a colony.  For  this  fie 
received  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  1812,  the  duty  of  reconciling  Spam  and  her 
transatlantic  colonies  was  committed  to  him, 
and  in  1813  and  1814  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  American  war.  After  W aterloo,  he  was 
deputed  to  convey  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena,  and 
in  1818  entered  parliament,  representing  1 orts- 
mouth,  Weobly,  and  Plymouth,  till  1S30  In 
1841  he  was  returned  for  Rfpon,  for  which  be 
sat  till  1846,  when  he  retired  from  public  hie. 
Before  his  death  he  inherited  the  baronetcy  of 
his  brother,  b.  1772;  d.  1853. 

Cockburn,  Johu,  of  Ormiston,  a distinguished 
agriculturist,  whose  efforts  to  encourage  t.ia 
important  branch  of  industry  have  procured 
for  him  the  title  of  “Father  of  Scottish  hus- 
bandry.” He  introduced  the  system  of  granting 
long  leases  to  tenants,  which  lias  been  pro- 
ductive of  immense  advantage  to  the  agriculture 
of  Scotland ; he  also  established  a linen  factory, 
a blcaclificld,  &c.,  and  was  thus  the  means  of 
introducing  branches  of  industry  which  have 
since  become  largely  developed  m that  country. 

He  was  a member  of  the  last  Scotch  1 arlia- 
ment  and  the  first  representative  ot  East 
Lothian  in  the  imperial  House  of  Commons. 
b near  the  end  of  the  17tli  century;  d.  lmS. 

Cockburn,  Mrs.,  a lady  of  literary  tastes  and 
considerable  talent,  the  authoress  of  the  modern 
version  of  the  “Flowers  of  the  I orest,  and 
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several  other  pieces  of  great  merit,  was  the 
daughter  of  Rutherford  of  Fernilcc,  Selkirk- 
shire, and  wife  of  Patrick  Cockburn,  advocate, 
younger  brother  of  Cockburn  of  Ormiston,  the 
agriculturist.  Her  house  in  Edinburgh  was 
the  resort  of  all  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  day  then  resident  in  Edinburgh,  d. 
179k 

Cockburn,  Mrs.  Catherine,  a self-educated 
authoress,  who,  at  the  age  of  17,  published  a 
tragedy  called  “Agnes  de  Castro,”  which  was 
well  received.  Another  tragedy  by  her,  “The 
Fatal  Friendship,”  was  produced  with  great 
success  at  the  Lincoln’s-inn  Fields  Theatre 
about  two  years  later,  and  is  considered  her 
best  piece;'  she  wrote  several  others.  Mrs. 
Cockburn  also  wrote  on  metaphysical  subjects, 
and  composed  several  pieces  in  defence  of 
Locke’s  philosophy,  and  oh  kindred  themes. 
After  changing  from  Protestantism  to  Catholi- 
cism, and  back  to  Protestantism  again,  she 
married  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cockburn,  who  was  for 
some  years  incumbent  of  Long  Horsley,  near 
Morpeth.  Her  maiden  name  was  Trotter,  b. 
1G79 ; D.  1749. 

Cockburn,  Sir  Alexander  James  Edmund, 
lord  chief  justice,  was  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  In  1825  he  was  admitted  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  and  in  1829  was  called  to 
the  bar.  In  1841  he  became  Q.C.,  and  on 
account  of  the  great  ability  with  which 
he  defended  Lord' Palmerston’s  foreign  policy 
in  the  Don  Pacifieo  debate,  and  the  assistance 
which  he  gave  to  the  liberal  party  from  time  to 
time,  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general,  in 
1850,  by  Lord  John  Russell,  and  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  He  then  became  at- 
torney-general under  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  sub- 
sequently chief  justice  of  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Derby  admi- 
nistration in  1859,  he  was  appointed  to  the  lord 
chief  justiceship  by  the  government  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  n.  in  London,  1802. 

Cocker,  Edward,  IcoTc'-er,  an  industrious 
schoolmaster  and  penman.  He  published  four- 
teen' copy-books,  a small  English  dictionary, 
a book  for  writing,  called  “Cocker’s  Morals,” 
and  wrote  a treatise  on  arithmetic,  which  had 
a great  success.  Almost  every  similar  treatise 
since  his  time  has  been  “ according  to  Cocker.” 
b.  1632;  n.  about  1075. 

Cockehelb,  Charles  Robert,  R.A.,  kold-e-rel, 
an  eminent  architect,  who  made  the  usual  tour 
of  the  continent,  and  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in 
Asia  Minor,  made  the  grander  architectural 
remains  a subject  of  study.  From  TEgina  and 
Phigalcia,  ami  other  places,  he  brought  to  Eng- 
land several  antiquarian  fragments,  which  have 
found  a place  in  the  British  Museum.  He  early 
attracted  notice  in  his  profession,  and  has  had 
a great  many  public  buildings  intrusted  to  him. 
Among  these  may  be  named  the  New  Library 
at  Cambridge,  the  university  galleries  at  Oxford, 
the  college  at  Lampeter,  and  several  others  in 
the  provinces.  In  London,  the  Sun  Fire  Office, 
in  Bartholomew  Lane,  the  'Westminster  Fire 
Office,  in  the  Strand,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Air.  Tite,  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
St.  George’s  Hall,  and  the  assize  courts  at 
Liverpool,  were  also  carried  out  by  Air.  Cock- 
erell; and  many  other  buildings  of  public 
interest.  In  1829  he  was  chosen  an  A.R.A.,  in 
1836  R. A.,  and  in  1840  he  became  professor  of 
architecture  in  the  Royal  Academy,  b.  in  Lon- 
don, 1783.  d.  1863. 
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Cocles,  Publius  Horatius,  Jco'-Jclees,  a cele- 
brated Roman,  who  alone,  in  507  B.c.,opposedthe 
whole  army  of  Porsenna  at  the  head  of  a bridge, 
while  his  companions  were  destroying  it  behind 
him.  When  this  was  effected,  Coeles,  though 
wounded  by  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  and  impeded 
by  his  arms  and  armour,  leapt  into  the  Tiber, 
and  swam  safely  across.  Of  this  episode,  Lord 
Macaulay  thus  sings  in  one  of  his  “ Lays  of 
Ancient  Romo  - 

“Never,  I ween,  did  swimmer, 

In  such  an  evil  case, 

Struggle  through  such  a raging  flood. 
Safe  to  the  landing-place; 

But  his  limbs  were  borne  up  bravely 
By  the  brave  heart  within. 

And  our  good  father  Tiber 
Bore  bravely  up  his  chin.” 

Codrin gton,  Admiral  Sir  Edward,  G.C.B., 
JcocV -ring-ton,  entered  the  British  navy  in  1783, 
and  in  1793  became  lieutenant.  On  June  1, 
1794,  he  served  under  Lord  Howe  in  the  Queen. 
Charlotte,  when  the  French  were  defeated  off 
Brest,  and  was  deputed  to  be  the  bearer  of  the 
duplicate  despatches  to  England.  For  this 
service  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  continued  to  be  actively  employed  till  1797. 
From  this  period  till  1805  he  was  unemployed; 
but  in  that  year  he  received  the  command  of  the 
Orion,  74,  and  fought  at  Trafalgar.  In  180S  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Blalcc, 
accompanied  the  expedition  to  Walclieren,  and 
in  1809  forced  the  Scheldt.  For  this  service 
he  was  publicly  thanked.  In  the  three  following 
years  he  was  employed  off  the  coast  of  Spain, 
and  in  1813  returned  to  England.  In  1814  ho 
sailed  forN.  America,  and  took  part  in  the  attack 
on  New  Orleans.  In  1815  he  came  home  and 
was  created  a knight-commander  of  the  Bath. 
His  services  had  now  been  considerable,  and  in 
1821  lie  was  made  a vice-admiral.  In  1826  he 
was  appointed  to  command  the  squadron  in 
the  Alediterranean,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Russian  and  French  fleets,  destroyed  the 
Tureo-Egyptian  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Navarino, 
fought  October  20th,  1827.  For  this  he  was 
made  a knight  grand-cross  of  the  Bath,  but 
was  recalled  from  the  Alediterranean  in  1S28. 
In  1832  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament 
for  Devonport,  which  he  represented  in  several 
successive  parliaments.  In  1837  lie  was  made 
an  admiral,  and  in  1839  resigned  liis  seat,  on 
being  appointed  commander-in-chief  at  Ports- 
mouth. u.  1770 ; d.  in  London,  1851. 

Codrington,  Sir  William  John,  IC.C.B.,  son 
of  the  preceding,  entered  the  army  in  1321.  In 
1836  he  became  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Cold- 
stream Guards;  in  1846,  colonel;  and  in  1854 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  Being 
at  Varna  before  the  expedition  departed  for  the 
Crimea,  he  was  there  appointed,  by  Lord  Rag- 
lan, to  the  command  of  the  first  brigade  of  the 
light  division,  and  afterwards  led  his  troops 
with  great  steadiness  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma, 
although  he  had  never  before  seen  active 
service.  At  Inkermann  his  bravery  was  con- 
spicuous ; and  when,  in  consequence  of  a wound. 
Sir  George  Brown  had  to  leave  the  Crimea, 
Alajor-General  Codrington  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  light  division.  On  the  subse- 
quent retirement  of  Sir  George  Brown,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  this  command,  and  led  the  unsuccessful 
attack  on  the  Redan,  at  Sebastopol,  September  8, 
1855.  On  the  resignation  of  General  Simpson, 
he  was  appointed  commandcr-in-chief  of  the 
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British  army  in  the  Crimea ; ami,  for  liis  services, 
was  created  a knight-commander  of  the  Hath. 
He  afterwards  represented  Greenwich  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  subsequently 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  Gibraltar. 
He  was  made  a general  in  18G3.  n.  1800. 

Codrus,  ko'-drus,  the  last  king  of  Athens, 
celebrated  for  his  patriotism,  was  the  son  of 
Melanthus.  Having  learnt  from  the  oracle 
that,  in  the  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Hera- 
elidic,  victory  would  remain  with  those  whose 
chief  should  fall  in  battle,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  midst  of  the  conflict,  and  was  slain, 
1070  n.c.— To  pay  more  honour  to  his  memory, 
the  Athenians  made  a resolution,  that  no  man 
after  Codrus  should  reign  in  Athens  under  the 
name  of  king ; and  therefore  the  government 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  perpetual  archons. 

Coeluo,  Claudio,  lco-el'-yo,  a famous  Spanish 
painter,  was  the  son  of  a Portuguese  bronze- 
worker,  and  the  pupil  of  Bizi.  Coello’s  favourite 
studies  were  the  works  ot  Titian,  Vandyke,  and 
Eubens,  which  he  copied  in  the  palace  at  Madrid. 
He  produced  some  good  altar-pieces  and  frescoes ; 
and  in  1630,  was  appointed  cabinet  painter  to 
Charles  II.  of  Spain.  His  masterpiece  is  the 
“Collation  of  the  Host  on  the  altar  of  the 
Sacristy  in  the  Escuiial,”  which  ceremony 
took  place  in  1681  in  the  presence  of  the  king 
and  the  officers  of  state.  This  picture  occupied 
Coello  three  years;  contains  upwards  of  lifty 
portraits;  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  the  Spanish  school ; combines  the 
excellence  of  design  ot  Cano,  the  colouring  of 
Murillo,  and  the  effect  of  Velasquez ; and  is  not 
surpassed  by  the  works  of  Itafaelle,  Titian,  and 
the  best  masters  of  Italy  or  Flanders.  Several 
other  of  Ins  works  are  in  Madrid,  and  some  at 
Saragossa,  b.  at  Madrid,  it  is  said,  in  the  year 
1621 ; died  of  jealousy  because  Luca  Giordano 
was  invited  by  the  king  to  paint  frescoes  in  the 
Escurial,  1693. 

Cohorn, Menno,  ko'-horn,  a Dutch  engineer, 
surname d the  Dutch  Vauban,  who  early  became 
a soldier,  and  rose  to  the  ranks  of  general  of 
artillery,  director-general  of  fortifications,  and 
governor  of  Flanders.  In  1692  he  defended  the 
fort  of  Namur  against  Louis  XIV.  with  great 
gallantry,  although  he  was  forced  to  surrender. 
He  defended  other  places  with  equal  bravery, 
and  was  a skilful  engineer.  # The  fortifications 
of  Bergen-op-Zoom  are  considered  Ins  master- 
niece.  n.  in  Friesland,  1641 ; n.  at  the  Hague, 
1704  —In  1685  he  published  his  “ Three  Systems 
of  Fortification,”  which  are  adapted  only  to  the 
defence  of  ground  of  little  elevation  above  the 

sea-level.  _ - 

Coke,  Edward,  Icolce,  an  English  judge,  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  whence  he 
removed  to  Clifford’s  Inn,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Inner  Temple.  In  1578  he  was  called  to 
the  bar,  and  chosen  reader  at  Lyon  s Inn,  in 
which  office  he  so  soon  distinguished  himself 
bv  his  learning  and  intelligence,  that  his  prac- 
tice became  enormous.  In  15S6  he  was  chosen 
recorder  of  Norwich,  and  in  1591-92  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  the  same  office  in  London. 
This,  however,  he  resigned  in  1592,  on  receiving 
the  appointment  of  solicitor-general.  In  1594 
he  became  attorney-general,  about  winch  time 
the  enmity,  which  continued  throughout  the 
life  of  Lord  Bacon,  arose  between  him  and  that 
distinguished  man.  In  1600  lie  prosecuted  the 
carl  of  Essex,  and  in  the  trial  behaved  with  un- 
common asperity.  Three  years  afterwards,  he 
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received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and,  in  1603, 
conducted  the  prosecution  against  Sir  Walter 
Kaleigh  in  such  a manner  as  severely  to  reflect 
upon  his  character  for  prudence  and  humanity. 

11  is  speeches  at  the  trial  of  Father  Garnet,  and 
the  other  conspirators  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
in  1605,  are  deemed  his  forensic  masterpieces, 
and  with  them  his  career  as  an  advocate  termi- 
nated. In  1606  he  was  appointed  chief  justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  in  1613  was  removed 
to  the  King’s  Bench,  at  which  time  he  was 
sworn  of  the  privy  council.  In  the  prosecution 
of  the  murderers  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  in 
1615,  he  conducted  himself  with  such  spirit  as 
to  raise  him  many  enemies,  and  soon  afterwards 
fell  into  disgrace  for  opposing  the  king’s  prero- 
gative, and  holding  his  opinion  with  an  honesty 
and  determination  of  purpose  which,  in  the  eye 
of  posterity,  must  do  him  high  honour.  In  1616 
he  was  removed  from  his  office,  as  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Egerton,  one  of  his  enemies,  said,  on  ac- 
count of  his  “ excessive  popularity.”  After  this 
Sir  Edward  never  filled  a judicial  situation, 
although  he  was,  in  some  measure,  restored  to 
the  royal  favour.  He  was  now  engaged  in  seve- 
ral commissions  of  a public  nature,  and  in  1620 
was  returned  member  of  parliament  for  Lis- 
keard,  in  Cornwall.  In  this  parliament  he 
joined  the  popular  side  against  the  court,  and 
was  greatly  instrumental  in  getting  the  Com- 
mons to  pass  the  celebrated  resolution  “ that 
the  liberties,  franchises,  privileges,  and  jurisdic- 
tions of  parliament,  are  the  ancient  and  un- 
doubted birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  sub- 
jects of  England.”  For  this  and  other  alleged 
causes  the  king  was  highly  incensed  against 
him,  and  had  him  committed  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  lay  only  a short  time,  but  never  reco- 
vered the  good  opinion  of  king  James.  In  1623 
he  was  chosen  member  for  Suffolk  and  Buck- 
ingham, but  he  took  his  seat  for  the  latter,  and 
although  in  his  79th  year,  defended  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  people  with  all  the  vigour 
of  youth  and  the  experience  of  age._  He  was 
the  principal  framer  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
mostly  through  his  influence  both  the  Lords 
and  the  king  were  brought  to  assent  to  its  be- 
coming  the  law  of  the  land.  One  of  the  last 
acts  of  his  public  life  was  to  denounce  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  as  the  author  of  all  the  ealam. ties 
of  the  nation ; and,  on  the  dissolution  of  par- 
liament, he  retired  to  his  scat  in  Buckingham- 
shire, where  he  spent  in  peace  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  b.  at  Mileham,  Norfolk,  1551;  d.  1633. 
—Coke  lived  in  trying  times,  and  through  many 
changes,  but,  on  the  whole,  merits  the  gratitude 
of  his  country.  The  first  part  of  liis  reports 
appeared  about  1600,  and  the  last,  or  thirteenth,^ 
about  1655.  His  “Institutes  of  the  Laws  of 
England”  are  invaluable;  the  first  is  a transla- 
tion and  comment  on  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  s 
Tenures,  and  is  commonly  known  as  ‘Coke 
upon  Littleton,  or  the  First  Institute.”  There 
are  also  other  law  pieces  of  his  in  print. 

Colbert,  John  Baptist,  Jeol'-bair,  a distin- 
guished French  statesman,  was  the  son  of  a 
silk-merchant,  and  in  161-3  became  clerk  to  Lc 
Tellier,  secretary  of  state,  whose  daughter  lie 
married.  He  next  entered  into  the  service  ot 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  sent  him  to  Borne  on 
some  important  business,  which  lie  managed 
with  great  dexterity.  The  cardinal,  at  Ins  death, 
recommended  him  to  his  master,  Louis  XI 
as  the  most  proper  person  for  comptroller-gene- 
ral of  the  finances,  which  post  lie  obtained,  and 
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he  is  generally  considered  as  the  inventor  of  the 
theory  of  the  balance  of  trade.  In  1661  lie  was 
appointed  superintendent -of  the  buildings,  and 
greatly  improved  Paris  by  erecting  elegant 
structures.  Hut  architectural  pursuits  did  not 
engross  the  whole  of  his  attention,  lie  laboured 
to  improve  the  state  of  the  arts,  and  to  extend 
French  commerce  and  manufactures.  lie 
founded  Quebec  and  Cayenne,  made  settlements 
in  India  and  Africa,  and  fostered  the  colonies  of 
St.  Domingo  and  Martinique.  He  also  founded 
the  dockyards  of  Brest,  Toulon,  and  Rochefort, 
and  in  every  possible  manner  gave  a new  im- 
petus to  the  commerce  of  his  country.  Besides 
these  works,  he  instituted  the  Academy  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  and  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  by  his  recommendation  the  Royal 
Observatory  was  built.  In  1669  he  was  made 
secretary  of  state  and  marine  minister,  which 
offices  he  discharged  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
sovereign  and  the  benefit  of  the  people,  b.  at 
Rheims,  1619 ; d.  at  Paris,  1683— Notwithstand- 
ing the  immense  benefits  which  Colbert  had 
conferred  on  his  country,  he  had  to  be  buried 
in  the  night  with  a military  escort.  On  account 
of  the  taxes  he  was  forced  to  impose  for  the 
wars  and  pleasures  of  l.ouis,  the  people  threat- 
ened to  tear  his  body  in  pieces.  He  was, 
however,  a great  man,  with  a fine  as  well  as  a 
comprehensive  mind.  The  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries,  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  the  facade  of 
the  Louvre,  the  triumphal  arches  of  the  Boule- 
vards, St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin,  were  all  exe- 
cuted under  him.  He  was,  however,  absolute 
in  his  temper,  repellent  in  his  manners,  and 
destitute  of  feeling  in  carrying  out  his  plans. 

Coliiy,  Thomas,  koL'-be,  an  eminent  English 
engineer,  and  a major-general  in  the  army, 
rose  successively  through  the  various  subordi- 
nate ranks,  and  surveyed  a large  portion  of 
England  and  Ireland.  He  accompanied  Biot, 
the  French  engineer,  on  his  trip  to  Shetland,  in 
1817,  and  afterwards  assisted  in  connecting  the 
French  with  the  English  triangulation  across 
the  Straits  of  Dover.  In  1821  he  was  made  a 
mgjor,  and  in  1825  became  lieutenant-colonel. 
In  1816  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general, 
when  his  connexion  with  the  survey  ceased. 
He  was  a member  of  several  scientific  associa- 
tions, and  took  an  active  part  in  establishing 
the  Astronomical  Society;  but  perhaps  his 
greatest  work  was  a series  of  tidal  observations, 
which  he  made  round  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
“ and  which,”  said  the  astronomer-royal,  “ are 
the  most  important  that  ever  were  made.” 
b.  at  Rochester,  1784;  d.  at  Liverpool,  1852. 

Colchesteb,  Charles  Abbot,  Lord,  kol-ches-ter, 
was  the  younger  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Abbot, 
D.I).,  rector  of  All  Saints,  Colchester,  and,  in 
1775,  was  elected  a student  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  In  1777  he  won  the  chancellor’s  medal 
for  Latin  verse,  and  in  1783  took  his  degree 
as  B.C.L.,  and  soon  after  was  called  to  the  bar. 
In  1795  he  left  the  bar  and  became  clerk  of  the 
rules  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  returned  member  of  parliament 
lor  llelstone,  in  Cornwall.  He  now  laboured 
in  introducing  practical  reforms  of  the  law,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  public  records.  1 n 1800 
he  obtained  leave  to  bring  into  the  House  a bill 
for  taking  a census  of  the  population  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  following  year  the  census 
was  taken,  and  has  continued  to  be  taken  ever 
since,  decennially.  1 le  was  now  appointed  chief 
secretary  for  Ireland,  and  keeper  of  the  Irish 
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privy  seal;  but  these  offices  ho  scarcely  held  a 
year,  when,  in  1802,  he  was  elected  speaker  ot 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  he  continued  to 
be  till  1817,  when,  in  May,  a stroke  of  erysipelas 
forced  him  to  resign.  On  the  3rd  of  June  fol- 
lowing he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Colchester,  with  a pension  of  £4000  a year,  and 
£3000  a year  to  his  next  successor  to  the  title, 
n.  at  Abingdon,  1757;  d.  in  London,  1S29. 

Golden,  Cadwallacler,  koC-den,  a distin- 
guished historian,  physician,  and  botanist,  was 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Colden,  of  Dunse, 
Berwickshire,  and  after  studying  at  Edinburgh, 
emigrated  to  America  in  1708,  where  he  prac- 
tised physic  in  Philadelphia.  After  visiting 
London,  he,  in  1718,  established  himself  in  New 
York,  where  he  filled  several  public  offices  with 
much  ability.  He  wrote  a “ History  of  the  F.vo 
Indian  Nations;”  “ The  Cause  of  Gravitation 
“ The  Principles  of  Action  in  Matter,”  Ac.  1 le 
is  said  to  have  given  Franklin  the  first  hint  of 
stereotyping,  but  which  was  not  acted  on  during 
his  life.  b.  1688;  d.  1777. 

Cole,  Sir  G.  Lowry,  hole,  a British  officer  of 
great  distinction  in  the  Peninsular  war,  under 
the  command  of  Wellington.  For  his  services 
in  the  campaigns  of  1812-1814  he  received  the 
thanks  of  parliament,  and  was  appointed  gover- 
nor of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  b.  1772;  d.  1812. 

Cole,  Henry,  C.B.,  an  indefatigable  promoter 
of  art-industry,  connected  with  the  Record 
Office,  took  an  active  part  in  bringing  the  Exhi- 
bition of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations  in  1S51  into 
the  order  which  it  assumed  before  the  eyes  of 
the  public.  For  his  great  exertions  in  this 
noble  undertaking  he  received  the  honour  of 
companion  of  the  Bath,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  direction  of  the  schools  of  design  throughout 
the  country.  The  South  Kensington  Museum 
wras  established  at  his  recommendation,  and 
was  placed  under  'his  superintendence.  Mr. 
Cole  was  in  1855  appointed  English  commis- 
sioner at  the  Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris;  and 
was  also  actively  engaged  in  organizing  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1862.  lie  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Commission  for  the  Exhibition 
held  at  Paris  in  1867.  b.  at  Bath,  July  19, 
1803. 

Colebkooke,  Henry  Thomas,  IcoV -brook,  an 
eminent  Oriental  scholar,  was  in  1782  sent  out  to 
Calcutta,  where,  after  serving  several  years,  he 
became  attached  to  the  revenue  department  at 
Tirhoot.  He  was  afterwards  removed  to  Pur- 
neali,  and  began  to  devote  himself  to  the  study 
of  those  languages  in  which  he  afterwards  at- 
tained to  considerable  eminence.  Shortly  after 
the  foundation  of  the  college  at  Fort  William, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Sanscrit,  from 
which  situation  he  was  raised  to  a chief  judge- 
ship  of  one  of  the  law-courts.  He  next  became 
President  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Bengal,  lie  now 
began  to  publish  a great  number  of  papers  con- 
nected with  Hindoo  literature  and  science, 
among  which  are : — “ Essays  on  the  Religious 
Ceremonies  of  the  Hindoos ; “ On  the  Sanscrit 
and  Pracrit  Languages,”  &c. ; “ On  the  Vedas, 
or  Sacred  Writings  of  the  Hindoos;”  “ On  the 
Indian  and  Arabian  Divisions  of  the  Zodiac;” 
“On  Ancient  Monuments  containing  Sanscrit 
Inscriptions ;”  “ On  Sanscrit  and  Pracrit” 

Poetry;”  “ On  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hindoos” 
“Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit  Language”  &c  ; be- 
sides numerous  translations  from  Sanscrit  and 
other  Oriental  languages,  Mr.  Colebrooke 
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returned  to  England  after  many  years’  service  in 
India,  and  died  in  London,  March,  1837.  u.  in 
1765. — His  son,  Sir  Thomas  Edward  Colebrooke, 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  fortune  of  his  uncle, 
Sir  James  Edward  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  in  1839, 
and  was  afterwards  M.P.  for  Lanarkshire. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  Tcole'-ridj,  was  the 
youngest  of  a large  family,  and  an  orphan  at  the 
age  of  nine,  lie  was  educated  at  Christ’s  Hos- 
pital, and  at  “ a very  premature  age,”  ho  says  of 
himself,  “even  before  my  fifteenth  year,  I had 
bewildered  myself  in  metaphysics  and  in  theo- 
logical controversy.  Nothing  else  pleased  me. 
History  and  political  facts  lost  all  interest  in 
my  mind.  Poetry  itself,  yea  novels  and  ro- 
mances, became  insipid  to  me.”  The  “ Sonnets" 
of  Mr.  Bowles,  however,  had  such  a charm  for 
him  that  he  turned  from  metaphysics  to  the 
study  of  poetry.  In  1791  ho  entered  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  which  he  left  during  the 
second  year  of  his  residence  there,  came  to 
London,  and,  under  the  name  of  Comberbatcli, 
enlisted  in  the  loth  Dragoons.  From  the  life  of  a 
soldier,  he  was,  almost  immediately,  released  by 
his  friends  purchasing  his  discharge.  lie  then 
went  to  Bristol,  and  shortly  after  started  a 
periodical  called  the  “Watchman,”  which  en- 
joyed an  existence  only  to  its  ninth  number. 
In  1795  ho  married  Miss  Sarah  Pricker,  and  in 
the  following  year,  published  a small  volume  of 
poems,  which  went  through  a second  edition. 
By  this  time  he  had  gone  to  live  in  a cottage  at 
the  foot  of  the  Quantock  hills,  in  Somersetshire, 
where,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
who  was  his  neighbour,  he  formed  the  plan  of 
the  famous  Lyrical  Ballads.  In  1797  ho  wrote 
his  “ Ancient  Mariner,”  the  first  part  of  “Cliris- 
tabel,”  and  his  tragedy  of  “ Remorse."  About 
the  same  time  he  was  preaching  in  a Unitarian 
chapel.  In  the  following  year,  through  the 
kind  liberality  of  Messrs.  Wedgwood,  he  was 
enabled  to  visit  Germany,  in  company  with 
Wordsworth,  and  at  Gdttingen,  he  attended 
Blumenbaeli’s  lectures  on  physiology,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  making  himself  intimately 
acquainted  with  German  literature.  On  his 
return,  in  1793,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  the 
Lakes,  where  both  Southey  and  Wordsworth 
had  settled,  and  published  his  translation  of 
Schiller’s  “ Wallenstein.”  In  1800  he  began  to 
contribute  to  the  London  “Courier”  newspaper, 
which  he  continued  to  do  till  1814.  In  the  in- 
terval he  had  visited  Malta,  had  lectured  on 
the  fine  arts  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  had 
produced  “ The  Friend,”  a periodical  which  did 
not  live  beyond  its  twenty-seventh  number. 
He  now  published  several  works  on  different 
subjects,  and,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
became  domesticated  with  his  friend  Mr.  Gill- 
man,  of  Ilighgate  Grove.  For  some  years,  as 
an  academician  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture, he  was  in  receipt  of  £100  a year  from 
George  IV.,  which,  on  the  death  of  that  sove- 
reign, he  lost.  b.  at  St.  Mary  Ottery,  Devon- 
shire, 1772;  d.  1834— The  fame  of  Coleridge 
principally  rests  on  his  powers  as  a critic  in 
poetry  and  the  fine  arts. 

Coleridge,  Hartley,  the  elder  son  of  Samuel 
Coleridge,  produced  some  excellent  poems,  and 
from  1820  to  1831  was  a contributor  to  “Black- 
wood’s Magazine.”  He  also  wrote  some  ex- 
cellent biographies  of  “The  Worthies  of  York- 
shire and  Lancashire.”  He  lived  mostly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lakes  Grasmere  and  Rydal, 
pleasing  himself,  rather  than  pleasing  others, 
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by  the  indulgence  of  an  unfortunate  propensity 
to  intemperance,  which  he  had  contracted  at 
college,  n.  1796;  n.  1819. 

Coleridge,  Derwent,  the  younger  son  of 
Samuel  Coleridge,  became  principal  of  St. 
Mark’s  College,  Chelsea,  and  a prebendary  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  11c  is  the  author  o / a 
work  “ On  the  Scriptural  Character  of  the 
English  Church,”  and  wrote  some  pieces,  under 
the  signature  of  Davenant  Cecil, for  “Knight’s 
Quarterly  Magazine.”  e.  at  Keswick,  1600. 

Coleridge,  Sara,  daughter  of  Samuel  Cole- 
ridge, and  inherited  much  of  the  rich  genius  of 
her  father.  Her  education  was  superintended 
mostly  by  Soutbey,  who  had  married  a sister  of 
her  mother,  and  to  whose  fostering  care  the 
whole  family  of  Coleridge  owed  a deep  debt  of 
gratitude.  She  was  reared  under  his  roof,  and, 
as  she  grew  up,  she  endeavoured  to  lighten  the 
literary  labours  of  Southey  by  giving  him  all 
the  assistance  she  could.  In  1822  she  produced 
“ An  Account  of  the  Abiponcs,  an  Equestrian 
People  of  Paraguay,  from  the  Latin  of  Martin 
Dobrizhoffer.”  This  was  her  first  literary  per- 
formance and  had  been  undertaken  at  the  sug- 
gestion ofSouthey,  who  pronounced  it  admirable. 
In  1829  she  married  her  cousin,  Henry  Nelson 
Coleridge,  and  on  the  death  of  her  father,  in 
1834,  in  conjunction  with  her  husband,  under- 
took the  task  of  giving  to  the  world  the  poet’s 
unpublished  works.  Whilst  engaged  in  this 
duty,  her  husband  died,  when  the  completion 
of  the  task  they  had  undertaken  together,  de- 
volved wholly  upon  herself.  She,  however, 
proved  quite  equal  to  its  performance,  and 
executed  it  with  great  ability.  It  is  upon  her 
commentaries  on  her  father's  works  that  her 
fame  chiefly  rests,  although  she  produced  the 
“ Phantasmion,”  a fairy  tale,  rich  in  invention, 
and  redolent  of  poetic  beauty,  b.  at  Keswick, 
1803 ; d.  1852. 

Coleridge,  Henry  Nelson,  was  the  son  of 
Colonel  Coleridge,  a brother  of  the  poet,  and 
after  distinguishing  himself  at  school,  became  a 
contributor  to  “ Knight’s  Quarterly  Magazine.” 
His  papers  in  that  periodical  were  chiefly  his- 
torical, biographical,  and  critical.  In  1825  he 
took  a voyage  to  the  West  Indies  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  health,  and,  on  his  return, 
produced  “Six  Months  in  the  West  Indies,” 
which  ran  through  several  editions.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the 
society  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  then  married 
Sara,  the  daughter  of  the  poet  Samuel  Coleridge. 
He  rose  to  a good  chancery  practice,  and  in 
1830  published  an  “ Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Greek  Classic  Poets.”  In  1335  he  pro- 
duced his  “Specimens  of  the  Table  Talk”  of 
the  late  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.”  _ In  1836 
appeared,  in  two  volumes,  the  first  instalment 
of  “ The  Literary  Remains  of  S.  T.  Coleridge ;” 
and,  in  1838,  another  volume  was  given  to  the 
world.  Immersed  in  his  business  whilst  pur- 
suing these  literary  labours,  and  with  health 
scarcely  sound,  he  was,  in  1S42,  again  taken  ill. 
For  many  months  he  was  confined  to  his  bed, 
and  at  length  passed  into  the  “undiscovered 
country,”  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his 
uncle,  "in  Highgate  old  churchyard,  b.  1SU0; 
d.  1843. 

Coleridge,  Sir  John  Taylor,  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  the  son  of 
James  Coleridge,  esq.,  of  Heath’s  Court.  Devon- 
shire, and  nephew  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  the  poet, 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  lie  became  a 
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fellow  of  Exeter  College ; was  first  class  in 
classics,  in  1812;  and  won  the  Latin  verse 
prizes  of  1810  and  1813,  together  with  the  Eng- 
lish verse  prize  in  the  latter  year.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1819 ; 
became  a serjeant-at-law  in  1832;  and  was 
raised  to  t-lie.  bench  and  knighted  in  1S35. 
Justice  Coleridge,  an  accomplished  man  of 
letters,  was  a contributor toThe  “Quarterly  Re- 
view,” which  he  edited  for  a time ; and  pub- 
lished, in  1825,  an  edition  of  Blackstone’s 
“ Commentaries,”  with  original  notes,  b.  1790, 
at  Tiverton,  Devon. 

Coleridge,  Sir  John  Duke,  eldest  son  of  the 
above,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1847,  and  was 
made  a Q.C.  in  1S61.  He  was  returned  to  par- 
liament as  member  for  Exeter  in  1865  and  1868, 
and  in  the  latter  year  became  solicitor-general 
under  Mr.  Gladstone,  b.  1S21. 

Colet,  John,  kol'-et,  an  English  divine,  edu- 
cated at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
obtained  his  degree  of  D.D.  In  1505  he  was 
installed  in  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul’s,  where,  by 
his  preaching  and  other  labours,  he  greatly  ad- 
vanced the  Reformation.  He  was  a liberal 
encourager  of  learning,  particularly  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  founded  St.  Paul’s  school 
B.  in  London,  1466;  d.  1519. 

Coligny,  Admiral  Gaspard  de,  Ico-le'-ne  a 
Irench  general  and  statesman,  greatly  dis- 
tinguished in  the  religious  wars  of  his  country 
who  was  made  admiral  of  France  in  1552.  He 
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served  in  Italy  under  Francis  I.,  in  the  campaign 
of  1643,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Cerisoles  in 
lo44.  He  afterwards  served  in  Flanders,  where 
he  greatly  contributed  to  the  victory  at  Rcnti 
and  subsequently  prosecuted  thewarwith  vigour 
against  the  Spaniards  in  Artois  and  Picardy  He 
vahanGy  defended  St.Quentin,  andafterthe  death 
ot  Henry  II.  joined  the  Huguenots,  and,  next  to 
the  prince  of  Conde,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Protestant  party.  He  now  took  up  arms  against 
the  Guises,  and  fought  at  the  battles  of  Dreux 
St.  Denis,  Jarnac,  and  Moncontour.  In  these' 
conflicts  he  was  unsuccessful,  but  showed  great 
celerity  in  repairing  his  losses,  and  in  always 
being  ready  again  to  meet  the  enemy.  In  1570 
he  made  an  advantageous  peace  for  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  afterwards  was  invited  to  court 
Here  he  was  graciously  received  only  to  be 
betrayed.  Charles  IX.  affected  great  regard 
lor  him ; but,  a few  days  after  the  marriage  of 
the  lung  s sister  with  the  young  king  of  Na- 
varre  Cohgny  was  wounded  by  a musket-ball 
shot  Horn  a window.  This  attempt  was  insti- 
gated by  the  duchess  of  Nemours,  whose  first 
usbancl,  brands,  duke  of  Guise,  was  assassi- 
nated by  a Huguenot  fanatic,  and  Coligny  was 
unjustly  suspected  of  being  the  mainspring  in 
ft?  deedV  Two  days  after  this  attempt  on  the 
pohgny,  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 

vieWaC  wmf  f le-AVas  arao?g  the  of  its 
i®.™'  Whilst  sitting  in  his  room,  a party 

dukeCnfVeSme’  °u°  of  the  domestics  of  the 

drawn  L^'T’  rU,she.d  int0  his  room  with  a 
irawn  sword,  and  piercing  him,  the  admiral 

Hit L°iUndcd  ,t0  dcath>  at  the  feet  of  the  duke! 
h s hS  Wat  Tg  b/  the  feet  on  a F'btiet,  and 
dici  I vnUd  sent  to  Catherine  de  Mc- 
Paris,  1572  ChatllI°n-sur-Loing,  1516:  killed  in 

i"™'  Alexander,  lco'-K,  a Belgian  sculptor 
ho  executed  the  celebrated  tomb  of  Max® 

‘ombr’pnn,  ?nasPruc:k-  The  sculpture  on  this 
■omb  records  the  principal  acts  and  victories  of 


the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  is  surrounded  by 
twenty-eight  gigantic  statues  of  the  heroes  of 
the  middle  ages.  He  also  executed  two  munu- 
of  ,1,1S  Patron,  the  archduke  Ferdinand  of 
the  lyrol,  and  his  first  wife,  Philippa.  These 

ar?  ‘kcQYlse,  secn  at  Innspruck,  and  are 
e.  tremely  elaborate  works.  Ho  became  court 
sculptor  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  and  also 
to  his  son,  Ferdinand  of  Tyrol,  b.  at  Mechlin, 
lo26;  d.  at  Innspruck,  1612. 

Collard-Eoyer.  ( See  Royer-Collvrd.) 
Collatings,  L.  Tarquinius,  lcol-la-W -nils , a 
nephew  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  who  married 
Lucrelia,  to  whom  Sextus  Tarquin  offered  vio- 
lence. He,  with  Brutus,  drove  the  Tarquins 
from  Rome,  and  were  made  the  first  consuls  He 
afterwards  laid  down  his  office,  and  retired 
to  Alba  m voluntary  banishment.  Lived  in 
the  6tli  century  b.c. 

Collier,  Jeremy,  Icol'-yer,  a learned  divine 
and  the  son  of  a clergyman  at  Stow-Qui,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  was  educated  by  his  father 
and  then  removed  to  Caius  College,  CambrkW 
where,  in  1676,  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.,  and 
entered  into  orders.  In  1679  he  received  the 
rectory  of  Ampton,  in  Suffolk,  which  he  after- 
wards  resigned,  and  came  to  London,  where,  in 
1685,  he  was  chosen  lecturer  at  Gray’s  Inn.  At 
the  Revolution,  he  not  only  refused  the  oaths  • 
but  wrote  in  vindication  of  the  abdicated  mon- 
arch, for  which  he  was  imprisoned  in  Newgate 
Ho  was  however,  discharged  without  b°eing 
brought  to  trial.  In  1692  he  was  again  com- 
mittecl  to  the  Gate-house,  on  suspicion  of  cor- 
responding with  the  exiled  king;  but  was 
shortly  afterwards,  admitted  to  bail  In  1696’ 
when  Sir  John  Friend  and  Sir  William  Perkins 
were  executed  for  what  was  called  the  Assassi- 
nation 1 lot,  Mr.  Collier  and  two  other  noniur- 
mg  clergymen  attended  them  to  the  place  of 
execution  where  all  three  joined  in  absolving 
them  by  the  imposition  of  hands.  This  circum- 
stance made  a great  noise,  and  two  of  the 
ministers  were  arrested,  but  Mr.  Collier  ab- 
sconded, and  was  declared  an  outlaw.  When 
this  storm  subsided,  he  published  three  volumes 
of  excellent  Essays  upon  MiscellaneousSubiects 
these  appeared  severally  in  1697,  1705,  and 
1/0J,  and  passed  through  many  editions,  beiii" 
valued  not  only  on  account  of  the  freedom  o! 
then- style,  but  for  the  wit  and  humour  with 
which  they  abound.  He  next  directed  his 
attention  to  the  immorality  of  the  sta«-e  which 
was  very  licentious.  This  drew  him  iiito  a con- 
troversy with  several  eminent  poets,  amongst 
whom  was  Dryden;  but  the  latter  made  an 
honest  confession  of  his  fault,  and  Collier  came 
off  completdy  victorious.  The  town  was  on  his 
side,  and  the  dramatic  writers  afterwards  wrote 
with  more  regard  to  decency.  His  next  work 
wm  a translation  and  continuation  of  Moreri’s 
Historical  Dictionary,”  under  the  title  of 
Geographical,  Genealogical,  and  Poetical” 
which  met  with  a very  favourable  reception 
and  was,  in  1721,  completed  in  4 vols.  folio.  At 
the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  he  had  great  offers 
of  preferment,  which  he  steadily  refused.  In 
1714  he  published,  m 2 vols.  folio,  “The  Eccle- 
siastical History  of  Great  Britain,”  brought 
down  to  the  death  of  Charles  II.;  and,  in  1713 
was  privately  consecrated  a bishop  by  Dr.  George 
Hickes,  who  haa  been  himself  consecrated  suf- 
fragan ot  Thetford  by  the  deprived  bishops  of 
Norwich,  Ely,  and  Peterborough,  in  1694.  1 
age  was  now  fast  drawing  upon  him ; but  he 
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did  not  cease  his  active  labours  till  affliction  in- 
capacitated him  lor  further  work.  b.  at  Stow- 
Qui,  in  Cambridgeshire,  1050;  d.  in  London, 
1726.— Besides  the  above  works,  Collier  pub- 
lished a volume  of  sermons,  a translation  of 
Marcus  Antoninus,  and  numerous  pamphlets, 
lie  was  buried  in  St.  Paneras  churchyard. 

Collier,  John  Payne,  an  ardent  labourer  in 
(he  field  of  dramatic  literature,  was  educated 
for  the  bar.  In  1820  appeared  his  “Poetical 
Decameron ; or,  Ten  Conversations  on  English 
Poets  and  Poetry,  particularly  of  the  Beiges  ot 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.”  In  1825lie  issued  an 
allegorical  poem,  entitled  “'I  ho  P°e* ;.B 
grimage.”  In  1827  appeared  Ins  edition  of 
Dodslcy’s  “Old  Plays,”  and,  in  1831,  his  Hib- 
tory  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry  Ac.  in 
1835-6-9  appeared  successively  “New  iacts 
regarding  the  Life  of  Shakspcarc;  and,  in 
1811,  his  edition  of  Shakspcarc,  founded  upon 
an  entirely  new  collation  of  the  old  editions. 

In  1818  appeared  “ Shakspcarc  s Library ; a 
Collection  of  the  ancient  Bomanccs  Novels, 

Legends,  Poems,  and  Histories  used  by  Shak- 
speare  as  the  Eoundation  of  lus  Dramas.  Be- 
sides other  works  too  numerous  to  mention 
here,  he  published  a second  edition  of  lus  bliak- 
spcarc  in  1S58,  and  a new  edition  ot  Spenser  s 
Works  in  1862.  Since  that  time  he  has  pro- 
duce-:! reprints,  in  fac-simile,  of  several  old  Eng- 
lish poems  and  pamphlets,  b.  m London,  1789. 

Collier,  Sir  llobert  Porrett,  eldest  son  ot  the 
late  John  Collier,  member  for  Plymouth  from 
1S32  to  1841,  was  called  to  the  bar  m lSlo.  Altci 
acting  as  recorder  of  Penzance  for  some  years, 
he  entered  parliament  as  member  tor  Plymouth 
in  1852.  lie  was  made  solicitor-general  in  ISfaJ, 
and  retained  office  until  the  fall  of  the  Bussell 
ministry  in  1866.  In  1868,  on  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  the  acceptance  ot  office  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  he  was  made  attorney-general. 
b.  at  Plymouth,  1817.  „ , 

Co  ms  gwoo  o,  Cuthbert,  Lord,  Tcol'-ling-icood, 
an  English  admiral,  who,  in  his  thirteenth  year, 
entered  the  navy,  and  gradually  rose  throug  i 
the  subordinate  ranks,  until,  the  action  of 
lime  1 1791,  we  find  lum  flag-captain  to  Ad- 
miral Bowyer,  on  board  the  Prince.  In  1/97  he 
commanded  the  Excellent  at  the  battle  of  Cape 
St  Vincent,  and  subsequently  rose  to  the  rank 
of  vice-admiral  of  the  Blue.  This  plaecd  hmi 
second  in  command  to  Nelson  at  the  battle , or 
Trafalgar,  where,  on  October  21,  1805,  m the 
7?nna l°Sn rereinn  he  was  the  first  to  attack  and 
broffi  the 'enemy 's  line.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Nelson  exclaimed,  “See  that  gallant  fellow, 
how  he  carries  his  ship  nito  aebon!  When 
En Hand’s  greatest  naval  heto  fell,  mortally 
wounded,  Collingwood  comp  eted  the  v'etor  , 

sm'Vu^e's^w^re^now  dem^^wOTth^of^pe'era^ 

cviBced1  a pcrseveraime'^a!^  in 

tiVn  annals  of  naval  warfare.  Remaining  at  his 
post  to  the  last,  he  sailed  up  the  Mediterranean, 
where  lie  became  involved  in  some  political 

cqmpUeations.  ivliich,  however,  he  manage^ 


Lly  liwuv  / , • 

with  rrreat  sagacity.  Wearied  and  worn  out  in 
with  great  sa„atj-  at  last  com- 

the  service  ot  his  countiy,  ne  ,,  , of 

polled  to  “strike  lus  colours  to  tin.  J m 
Terrors  b.  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1750, 

m near  Port  Mahon,  in  his  ship,  the  T die  de 
Paris,  1810. 


Collins,  Anthony,  hoV-lins,  a controversial 
writer  and  sceptic,  author  ot  “ Pricstcratt  in 
Perfection,"  “A  Discourse  of  Free-thinking,” 

“ A Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning  Human 
Liberty,”  Ac.  llis  books  arc  more  distinguished 
for  ingenuity  and  technical  skill  in  reasoning 
than  for  profundity  of  thought  or  fairness  ol 
argument.  He  was  answered  by  Drs.  King, 
Bentley,  Wharton,  Hare,  Hoadley,  &c.  b 1676; 
d.  1729. — He  seems  to  have  been  on  intimate 
terms  with  Locke,  who  left  him  some  property. 

Collins,  William,  an  English  poet,  educated 
at  Winchester  School,  whence  he  removed  to 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  In  1711  he  was  chosen 
demy  of  Magdalen  College,  where  he  took  Ins 
degree  of  B.A.,  and,  while  there,  published  his 
“ Oriental  Eclogues.”  About  1711  lie  went  to 
London,  where  he  suffered  extreme  poverty; 
but  an  uncle,  dying,  left  him  £2000,  which  saved 
him  from  utter  wretchedness,  although  he  did 
not  live  to  enjoy  it.  Before  his  death,  Ins  mind 
sunk  into  a state  of  complete  imbecility,  b.  at 
Chichester,  1720 ; n.  1756.— Dr.  Johnson  has 
included  Collins  in  his  “Lives  of  the  Poets, 
and  says  that  lie  paid  him  a visit  at  Islington, 
and  found  him  with  a book  in  lus  hand.  inis 
turned  out  to  be  the  New  Testament,  which  lie 
said  was  the  best  in  the  world.  IBs  ode  on 
“ The  Passions  ” is  the  poem  by  which  he  is  best 
known,  and  which  has  long  ago  been  ranked 
among  the  order  of  the  sublime.  His  Dirge, 
written  in  imitation  of  that  given  by  Shak- 
spearcir.  “Cymbeline,”  is  likewise  an  excellent 

effusion,  although  in  another  style. 

Collins,  William,  B.A.,  a modern  English 
artist  of  high  eminence.  In  1807  he  entered  as  a 
student  at  the  Eoyal  Academy,  and,  in  the  same 
year,  became  an  exhibitor,  by  contributing  two 
small  “Views  onMillbank.”  From  that  time, 
for  nearly  forty  years,  he  was  an  annual  exhibi- 
tor, with  the  exception  of  a couple  of  years, 
when  he  was  pursuing  his  studies  in  Italy.  At 
first  lie  distinguished  himself  by  his  groups  of 
rustic  children,  engaged  either  in  play  or  some 
juvenile  trick ; but  after  he  had  become  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  academy  in  1814, lie  began  his  repre- 
sentations  of  coast  scenery,  in  which  he  gained 
a most  distinguished  position.  Amongst  the 
numerous  works  which  time,  well  employed, 
enabled  him  to  produce,  we  may  mention,  as 
perhaps  the  most  popular,  his  children  swing- 
ing on  a gate,  and  entitled  “Happy  as  a King; 

“ The  Stray  Kitten;”  “Putting  Salt  on  the 
Bird’s  Tail;”  and  “The  Newly-found  Nest. 
b.  in  London,  17S7 ; d.  1817. 

Collins,  William  Wilkie,  elder  son  of  the 
above,  published  a life  and  memoirs  o his 
father  in  1848.  He  is  a contributor  to  All  the 
Year  Bound,”  and  other  high-class  periodicals, 
and  has  written  several  excellent  ^novels,  the 
best  of  which  is  the  “ Moonstone,  which  was 
published  in  1S68.  n.  1825. 

Collins,  Charles  Alston,  younger  son  of  \\  il- 
liam  Collins,  is  an  artist,  painting  ih  Uie.styie 
adopted  by  Millais  and  others,  and  called  1 re- 
Batlaelitc.”  Like  his  brother  he  lias  written 
various  works  of  travel  and  fiction.  . , 

Collot-d’IIekbois,  Jean  Marie,  l-ol  -lo  dair- 
bicaw,  a ferocious  French  revolutionist,  was  lor 
twenty  years  a strolling  player.  In  1/9-.,  how 
ever,  he*  received  a prize  from  the  Jacobm  bo- 
ciety  became  one  of  its  members,  and  also  of 
the  ^Convention.  He  was  ttao  first  ^ rrmei 
for  the  abolition  of  royalty,  and,  on  the .trial  or 
the  king,  sat  next  to  Robespierre.  Inl/JJ,  he 
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accompanied  Fouclic  to  Lyons,  and  was  one  of 
the  principals  in  the  destruction  of  1600  persons 
by  the  guillotine  and  artillery.  History  hardly 
presents  us  with  such  a monster  as  this.  He 
actually  made  it  a crime  to  show  sympathy,  by 
the  countenance,  for  the  unfortunate.  In  proof 
of  this,  he  issued  an  order  " that  all  those  whose 
countenances  testified  to  any  inward  emotions 
of  grief  or  pity,  should  be  treated  as  suspected." 
In  1794,  an  attempt  made  to  assassinate  him 
only  increased  his  popularity.  He  became  pre- 
sident of  the  Convention,  and  took  part  in  the 
impeachment  of  the  infamous  Robespierre.  He 
aided  in  bringing  that  monster  to  the  scaffold; 
but  his  own  time  had  come.  He  was  denounced 
in  the  October  of  1794,  and  in  the  following 
March  was  transported  to  Cayenne,  where  he 
shortly  afterwards  died  of  the  fever  natural  to 
the  climate,  n.  in  Paris,  1750 ; n.  1796. — This 
human  destroyer  was  not  entirely  destitute  of 
talent.  He  wrote  the  almanack  of  Father  Ge- 
rard, which  obtained  for  him  the  prize  from  the 
Jacobiu  Society,  and  some  dramatic  pieces,  the 
best  of  which  is  an  imitation  from  the  Spanish 
of  Calderon,  entitled  “ Le  Paysan  Magistral" 

Colman,  George,  kol'-mcui,  usually  called  the 
“ Elder,”  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Colman,  Esq., 
resident  at  the  court  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany, by  a sister  of  Anna  Maria  Pulteney,  the 
countess  of  Bath.  He  received  his  education  at 
Westminster  school,- and  Christ-church,  Oxford, 
where  he  engaged  with  Bonnel  Thornton  in 
writing  a periodical  paper  called  “The  Connois- 
seur.” On  leaving  the  university  he  entered  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar,  but 
quitted  the  law  for  dramatic  composition.  In 
1760  his  first  piece,  “Polly  Honeycomb,”  was 
successfully  performed  at  Drury-lane  Theatre; 
and  the  next  year  his  comedy  of  the  “Jealous 
Wife”  was  similarly  received.  In  1764  Lord 
Bath  died,  and  left  him  an  annuity,  which  was 
increased  by  General  Pulteney.  In  1763  he  be- 
came a patentee  of  Covent-garden  Theatre,  but, 
soon  after,  sold  his  share,  and  purchased  Foote’s 
theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  which  he  held  to  his 
death,  in  1794.  n.  at  Florence,  1733.— Besides 
the  above  pieces,  he  wrote  the  “Clandestine 
Marriage,”  and  altogether  adapted  and  wrote 
upwards  of  thirty  pieces  for  the  stage,  besides 
translating  “Terence,”  and  “Horace’s  Art  of 
Poetry,"  with  a considerable  degree  of  elegance 
and  fidelity. 

Colman-,  George,  the  “Younger,”  was  the  son 
of  the  preceding,  and  was  also  designed  for  the 
profession  of  the  law.  Themis,  however,  proved 
an  uncongenial  companion,  when  compared 
with  the  charms  of  Thespis,  and  he  commenced 
writing  for  the  stage.  On  the  demise  of  his 
father,  George  III.  transferred  the  patent  of  the 
Haymarket  Theatre  to  him.  He  produced  a 
number  of  excellent  plays  and  farces;  among 
which  may  be  mentioned,  “ John  Bull,”  “ Inkle 
and Yarico,"  “ The;iIeir-at-Law,”  “Love laughs 
at  Locksmiths,”  “ The  Iron  Chest,”  etc.,  etc., 
and  wrote  the  comic  tales  called  “Broad  Grins.” 
He  also  published  his  own  “Memoirs,"  up  to  the 
time  of  his  undertaking  the  management  of  the 
Haymarket.  n.  in  London,  1762;  d.  1836.— 
George  IV.  appointed  Colman  exon  of  the  yeo- 
man guard,  but  he  resigned  this,  and  became 
lord  chamberlain’s  examiner  of  plays,  which 
office  he  retained  till  his  death. 

Colonna,  Prospero,  kol-on'-na,  an  Italian  gene- 
ral, who,  with  Fabrizio,  a relative,  entered  the  ser- 
vice ol  Charles  VIII.,  king  of  France,  and  assisted 
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him  in  the  conquest  of  Naples.  They  afterwards 
Jett  him,  and  contributed  to  the  recovery  of  that 
kingdom  for  the  house  of  Aragon.  Prospero, 
alter _ distinguishing  himself  in  many  battles 
was,  m 1515,  made  prisoner  at  Villafranca.  On 
regaining  las  liberty,  he  attacked  the  French 
wi  h vigour,  and  having  defeated  them  at  the 
ofBieocca,  relieved  Milan  in  1522.  n.  1452- 

D.  IDJo.  * 

Colonna,  Vittoria,  the  daughter  vf  Fabrizio 
Colonna,  mentioned  above,  was  married  in  1507 

to  the  marquis  of  Pescara,  and  on  his  death  in 
1525,  she  retired  to  a monastery.  Her  beauty 
talents,  and  virtues  have  been  celebrated  by 
many  distinguished  contemporary  Italians 
particularly  Ariosto,  in  the  thirty-seventh  canto 
of  the  “Orlando  Furioso,”  and  by  the  great 
painter  and  sculptor  Michael  Angelo.  She  was 
held  generally  in  very  high  esteem,  and  was 
designated  “the  model  of  Italian  matrons.” 
She  was  a very  elegant  poetess,  and  her  works 
entitled  “ Rime  Spirituali  di  Vittoria  Colonna 
di  Pescara,”  have  been  often  reprinted,  and 
are  much  and  deservedly  admired,  s.  at 
Marino,  1490 ; d.  at  Rome,  1547. 

Colonna,  Pompeo,  a Roman  cardinal,  who, 
although  a churchman,  was  strongly  imbued 
with  a military  disposition.  After  he  became 
bishop  of  Rieti,  he  had  a quarrel  with  a Spa- 
niard, whom,  on  account  of  his  profession,  he 
dared  not  fight,  and  therefore  revenged  him- 
self upon  his  own  episcopal  garments,  by  tearing 
them  in  pieces.  On  a false  rumour  of  the  death 
of  Pope  Julius  II.,  in  1512,  Colonna,  with  Savillo 
a young  nobleman,  excited  the  Roman  people  to’ 
a revolt,  and  seized  the  Capitol,  for  which  he 
was  deprived  of  his  preferments.  lie  recovered 
the  pope’s  favour  afterwards,  and  Leo  X.  made 
him  a cardinal.  In  1526  he  engaged  in  another 
conspiracy  to  surprise  Rome,  and  to  put  the  pope 
to  death,  which,  however,  was  defeated,  and  he 
suffered  deprivation.  This  occurrence  was  the 
occasion  of  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  constable 
Bourbon.  Colonna,  however,  had  sufficient  in- 
fluence to  obtain  the  liberty  of  the  pope,  who 
restored  him  to  his  rank.  He  afterwards  became 
viceroy  of  Naples,  and  died  in  1532.  He  wrote  a 
poem,  entitled  “ Be  Laudibus  Muliebrum.” 
Colonna,  Marco  Antonio,  duke  of  Pagliano, 
served  with  such  reputation  in  the  famous  battle 
of  Lepanto,  gained  over  the  Turks  in  1571,  as  to 
be  honoured  with  a triumphal  entry  into  Rome 
by  the  pope.  He  was  made  constable  of  Naples 
and  viceroy  of  Sicily,  d.  1584. 

Colonna,  Fabio,  an  Italian  philosopher,  who 
made  great  progress  in  the  languages,  mathe- 
matics,  la\v,  and  the  line  arts;  but  applied  him- 
self  principally  to  physic  and  botany.  At  the 
age_  of  twenty-four  he  published  an  elegant  bo- 
tanical work,  the  plates  of  which  he  executed 
himself.  In  1610  he  issued  another,  which  was 
not  completed  till  1616.  He  was  the  first  who 
distinguished  the  petals  of  flowers  by  names 
distinct  from  the  leaves,  and  used  the  method 
of  arrangement  afterwards  adopted  by  Tourne- 
fort.  He  was  also  the  inventor  of  a musical 
instrument,  called  a pentachordon.  n.  at  Naples 
about  1567;  d.  1650.  1 ’ 

Columba,  St , kol-um'-ba,  a native  of  Ireland 
who  founded  the  monastery  of  Iona,  or  Icolm- 
kill.  He  went  into  Scotland  about  the  year 
663,  after  preaching  16  years  in  Ireland,  and 
ultimately  settled  in  the  island  of  Iona, 
where  he  established  a famous  seminary.  lie 
died  in  597,  after  having  by  his  learning  and 
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excellent  qualities  acquired  great  influence, 
which  lie  always  exercised  for  beneficial  pur- 
poses. He  was  subsequently  canonized. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  koUum'-bus,  a cele- 
brated Gcnoeso  navigator,  whose  origin  was 
humble,  and  in  whose  life  there  is  little  of  inte- 
rest till  1470,  when  he  settled  at  Lisbon,  where 
his  brother  Bartholomew  was  employed  as  a 
maker  of  charts.  Here  Christopher  married  the 
daughter  of  an  Italian  naval  commander,  called 
Patcstrcllo*who  bad  been  employed  in  voyages 
of  discovery.  Prom  the  journals  and  charts  of 
this  seaman  he  acquired  a considerable  share  of 
nautical  knowledge,  and  traded,  himself,  several 
years  to  the  Canary  Islands,  M adeira,  the  Azores, 
and  the  coast  of  Africa.  Meanwhile,  lie  began 
to  entertain  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  a new 
continent  beyond  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  more 
lie  considered  the  subject,  the  more  he  became 
confirmed  in  his  opinion,  when,  communicating 
his  plan  to  the  republic  of  Genoa,  it  was  rejected 
as  extravagant.  He  next  applied  to  John  II., 
king  of  Portugal,  who  dishonourably  sent  other 
navigators  to  test  the  value  of  the  scheme  of 
Columbus,  but  who,  despairing  of  its  success, 
returned  to  Lisbon  in  disgust.  The  great  Ge- 
noese was  enraged  at  such  treatment,  and  des- 
patched his  brother  Bartholomew  to  Henry  VII. 
of  England ; but,  on  the  voyage,  lie  was  taken 
by  pirates.  In  the  mean  time,  Columbus,  after 
many  disappointments,  obtained  an  audience  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain.  These  sove- 
reigns received  him  favourably,  and  in  1492 
granted  him  three  vesse  s to  prosecute  discove- 
ries in  those  regions  which,  it  was  generally 
believed,  had  no  existence,  save  in  his  own 
imagination.  The  conditions  stipulated  between 
him  and  his  royal  employers  were,  “that  if  he 
made  no  discoveries  he  should  have  no  reward ; 
that  if  he  did,  he  should  be  viceroy  by  land  and 
admiral  by  sea,  and  have  the  tenths  of  the  pro- 
fits of  all  the  countries  discovered  by  him ; and 
that  these  privileges  should  descend  to  his 
family.”  On  August  3,  1492,  Columbus  and  his 
little  squadron  set  sail  on  their  perilous  voyage, 
from  the  bar  of  Saltes,  near  Palos,  and,  after 
some  misgivings  and  many  trials,  on  account 
of  the  superstitious  terrors  of  his  crew,  landed 
October  12,  on  the  island  of  Guanahani,  and 
erected  the  Spanish  flag.  This  islaud,  one  of 
the  Bahamas,  he  called  St.  Salvador.  Hence 
he  sailed  to  Cuba,  and  afterwards  to  Hispaniola. 
Having  discovered  other  islands,  and  taken 
possession  of  them  in  the  name  of  their  Catholic 
majesties,  Columbus  set  sail  for  Europe  on  Ja- 
nuary 4,  1493,  bringing  with  him  some  of  the 
natives.  On  March  15  he  arrived  at  Seville,  and 
immediately  went  to  Barcelona,  where  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  received  him  under  a canopy 
of  cloth  of  gold,  and  made  him  sit  beside  them 
whilst  they  conferred  on  him  several  marks  of 
favour,  Columbus  sailed  on  his  second  voyage 
from  Cadiz,  September  25, 1493,  and  discovered 
the  Caribbee  islands,  Puerto  Ilico,  and  Jamaica. 
On  his  return  he  suffered  great  hardships  from 
sickness  and  disaffection  among  his  men.  Never- 
theless, he  conducted  himself  manfully,  and  ar- 
rived at  Cadiz,  June  11, 1496.  On  his  arrival  he 
found  that,  during  his  absence,  calumny  had 
been  doing  its  work  against  him;  but  he  re- 
futed all  that  had  been  alleged,  and,  on  May  13, 
1498,  embarked  on  his  third  voyage  with  only 
six  vessels.  In  this  expedition  he  discovered 
the  island  of  Trinidad,  the  mouths  of  the  Ori- 
noco, the  coast  of  Paria,  the  Margarita  and 
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Cubaguaislands,  and,  on  his  arrival  at  Hispaniola, 
found  the  colony  which  he  had  settled  there  in 
a state  bordering  on  civil  war.  He  succeeded 
in  restoring  peace ; but  some  of  the  settlers, 
envious  of  him  and  bis  brother  Bartholomew, 
whom  he  had  appointed  his  lieutenant,  sent 
home  such  accusations  against  them,  that 
Queen  Isabella  revoked  the  appointment  of 
Columbus,  and  sent  out  Francis  do  Bovadilla 
to  take  his  place.  This  man,  on  his  arrival, 
caused  the  brothers  to  be  put  in  chains,  and,  in 
that  condition,  sent  them  to  Europe.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  ship  in  which  Columbus  was  now  a 
prisoner  would  have  taken  off  his  fetters ; but 
lie  refused  to  be  liberated,  except  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  sovereigns.  “ I will  wear  them  till 
the  king  otherwise  commands,  and  then  I will 
preserve  them  as  memorials  of  his  gratitude;” 
an  expression  indicative  of  a mind  by  far  too 
lofty  to  be  in  the  power  of  kings  to  humiliate. 
All  Spain  felt,  with  indignation,  the  insult 
offered  to  so  great  a man.  He  was  instantly 
set  at  liberty,  and  rewarded,  instead  of  being 
punished,  Ferdinand  himself  avowing  shame  at 
the  transaction.  Columbus,  however,  always 
preserved  his  fetters,  and  ordered  that  they 
should  be  buried  with  him.  In  1502  he  made 
another  voyage,  in  which  he  traced  the  coast  of 
Darien,  thinking  to  find  a passage  to  the  East 
Indies,  coasted  Honduras,  the  Mosquito  shore, 
Costa  llica,  and  Veragua.  He  returned  to  Spain 
in  1504,  and  found  Queen  Isabella  dead,  and  the 
king  once  more  prejudiced  against  him.  Worn 
out  in  body  and  broken  in  spirit,  he  lingered 
out  the  short  remainder  of  his  existence  in 
neglect,  poverty,  and  pain.  b.  at  Genoa,  1445-6; 
d.  at  Valladolid,  1506. — His  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  where  a mo- 
nument was  erected  to  his  memory,  bearing 
this  inscription : — “To  Castile  and  Leon, Colum- 
bus has  given  a new  world.”  Yet  this  brave 
adventurer  had  not  the  honour  of  giving  his 
name  to  the  world  he  discovered ; for  that  was 
enjoyed  by  Amerigo,  or  Americus  Vespucius,  a 
Florentine.  This  voyager,  it  is  said,  did  not  see 
the  New  World  till  he  sailed  with  Ojeda,  as  a 
pilot,  to  the  coast  of  Paria,  in  1499. — Bartho- 
lomew Columbus  died  in  1514.— Diego,  the  son 
of  Christopher,  was  ennobled,  and  obtained 
his  father’s  honours  and  grants. — Ferdinand, 
another  son,  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
and  formed  a rich  library,  which  he  left  to  the 
cathedral  of  Seville.  He  wrote  the  life  Of  his 
father,  and  died  about  1530. 

Columella,  Lucius  Junius  Moderatus,  Icot- 
u-mel'-la,  a native  of  Gades  (Cadiz,  in  Spain), 
who  wrote  twelve  books  on  agriculture,  of 
which  the  tenth,  on  gardening,  is  in  verse.  The 
style  is  elegant,  and  the  work  displays  the  genius 
of  a naturalist  and  the  labours  of'an  accurate 
observer.  Lived  in  the  1st  century  a.d 

Combe,  George,  a distinguished  Scotch  phre- 
nologist, educated  for  the  legal  profession,  in 
which  he  practised  for  upwards  of  twenty  years. 
Made  a convert  to  the  principles  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  when  about  thirty  years  of  age,  he 
began  to  apply  himself  zealously  to  their  further 
elucidation,  and  in  1819  published  his  “Essays 
on  Phrenology.”  From  that  time  he  continued  to 
expound  the  phenomena  of  mental  organism, 
and  in  1828  published  “The  Constitution  of 
Man,  in  relation  to  External  Objects.”  This 
work  became  extremely  popular,  and  both  in 
Britain  and  America  enjoyed  a large  circulation. 
In  1833  appeared  his  lectures  on  “Popular 
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Education,”  which  he  had  previously  delivered 
in  various  parts  of  Britain,  and  which  have 
been  translated  into  several  continental  lan- 
guages. In  1836  lie  became  a candidate  for  the 
chair  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  but  the  honour  was  awarded  to 
Sir  William  Hamilton.  Subsequently,  Mr. 
Combe  made  a tour  through  the  United  States, 
lecturing  to  distinguished  audiences,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  keeping  himself  before  the  public 
eye  by  the  publication  of  several  pamphlets, 
lie  also  visited  Germany,  and  in  1815  published 
“Notes  on  the  New  Reformation  in  Germany, 
&c.”  and  an  essay  on  the  “ Relation  between 
Religion  and  Science."  In  1850  he  edited  the 
“Life  and  Correspondence”  of  his  brother  An- 
drew, and  in  1855  produced  a work  entitled 
‘Tlirenology  applied  to  Painting  and  Sculpture.” 
These  arc  his  most  prominent  labours  in  lite- 
rature and  moral  science;  but  he  has  written 
upon  educational  and  other  kindred  subjects,  n. 
at  Edinburgh,  17S3;  d.  near  London,  1S58.— 
Combe,  Andrew,  younger  brother  of  the  above, 
a medical  practitioner,  who  became  physician 
to  the  king  of  the  Belgians.  He  wrote  and  pub- 
lished several  excellent  works  on  physiological 
science.  A late  biographer  of  Dr.  Andrew 
Combe  says— “ His  writings  have  done  for  the 
human  body  what  those  of  Locke  did  for  the 
mind.  He  explained  the  laws  of  physiology  ra- 
ther than  the  structure  of  organs,  and  was  the 
first  to  apply  the  great  principles  of  human 
physiology  to  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  the 
prolongation  of  human  life.”  His  best  works  are 
— “ Principles  of  Physiology  applied  to  Health 
and  Education;”  “Physiology  of  Digestion;” 

“ Physiological  and  Moral  Management  of  In- 
fancy.” n.  at  Edinburgh,  1797;  d.  1847. 

CoMBEKiiEiiE,  Stapleton  Cotton,  Viscount, 
hom'-ber-meer,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  R. 
S.  Cotton,  M.P.  for  Cheshire,  and  in  1791  en- 
tered the  army.  Engaged,  first  in  Flanders, 
next  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  then  in 
India,  he  saw  a good  deal  of  service,  when  he 
returned  to  England,  and  accompanied  the  duke 
of  Wellington  to  the  Peninsula.  Here  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  and  in  1810  was  appointed, 
under  the  duke,  to  the  command  of  the  allied 
forces.  He  continued  actively  engaged  till  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  in  1817  was  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Barbadoes,  with  the  command  of  the 
torces  in  the  West  Indies.  This  position  he,  in 
1822,  exchanged  for  the  command  of  the  British 
troops  in  India,  and  in  1825  distinguished  him- 
;elf  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  fortress  of 
dhurtpore.  On  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
mgtou  he  became  constable  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  lord-lieutenant  of  the  Tower  Ham- 
ets.  For  his  services  in  the  Peninsula  he  had 
eccived  a peerage,  and  for  those  in  India  he 
\as  created  a viscount.  In  1855  he  became  a 
leld-marshal,  and  also  held  the  appointment  in 
ho  court  as  gold  stick  in  waiting  on  her  ma- 
esty  Queen  Victoria,  b.  1773.  d.  1865. 
Commekson,  Philibert,  kom  -mair-sawno,  a 
elebrated  French  botanist,  who  made  a voyage 
ound  the  world,  and  collected  a vast  variety  of 
ilants.  lie  did  not  live  long  enough  to  de- 
cribe  ms  discoveries,  but  his  collection  and 
Ira  wings  were  deposited  in  the  Jardin  des 
lantcs,  at  Paris,  b.  at  Chatillon,  Ain,  1727 ; 

>.  at  Mauritius  1773. — To  him  we  are  indebted 
or  several  beautiful  flowers  which  came  ori- 
luallv  from  China  and  the  Moluccas. 

UoinxEs,  Philip  do,  kom-e'-nes,  a French 
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statesman  and  historian,  who  was  descended 
from  a noble  family,  and  became  eminent  at  the 
court  ot  Louis  XI.  He  was  first  attached  to 
Charles  the  Bold,  of  Burgundy,  but,  in  1472,  trans- 
ited Ins  services  to  Louis.  After  the  death  of 
this  monarch,  he  joined  himself  to  the  party  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  afterwards  became 
corns  XII.,  but  was  unfortunate  in  being  im- 
prisoned and  having  his  property  confiscated. 
Shortly  alter  the  accession  of  Louis  XII.  who 
did  not  please  to  remember  the  sacrifices  lie  had 
made  for  him,  ho  retired  to  the  country,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  writing  his 
memoirs,  n.jit  the  Chateau  de  Comines,  near 
Comines,  1445;  d.  atArgenton,  in  Poitou,  1509 
—His  “ Memoirs  of  his  Own  Times”  show  a 
great  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  an  acute- 
ness of  judgment  in  tracing  circumstances  to 
their  causes,  and  are  enriched  with  a variety  of 
excellent  observations.  The  best  edition  of  the 
origmaUs  that  of  Fresnoy,  1747,  4 vols.  4to- 
and  in  English,  the  translation  of  Uvedale,  with 
curious  notes,  in  2 vols.  8vo. 

CoMMonus,  L.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  kom' -mo- 
dus, a Roman  emperor,  son  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
succeeded  his  father  in  180.  He  was  naturally 
depraved  and  licentious,  committing  the  most 
terrible  cruelties  and  crimes.  Of  great  stature 
and  strength,  he  would  fight  with  the  gladia- 
tors, and  boasted  of  his  dexterity  in  killing  wild 
beasts  in  the  amphitheatre.  Poisoned  by 
Martia,  one  of  his  concubines,  whose  death  he 
had  meditated,  192.  b.  161. 

Comnenus.  (See  Alexis,  Anna,  Isaac,  &c.) 
Comptow,  Henry,  kom'-ton,  an  English  pre- 
late, son  of  the  earl  of  Northampton,  who  fell 
m the  royal  cause  at  the  battle  of  Hopton  Heath. 
Originally  in  the  army,  he  entered  into  orders, 
and  in  1674  was  preferred  to  the  bishopric  of 
Oxford,  and,  the  year  following,  translated  to 
London.  He  now  had  the  charge  of  educating 
the  princesses  Mary  and  Amie,  afterwards 
queens  of  England.  James  II.,  on  the  bishop’s 
refusal  to  suspend  Dr.  Sharpe,  removed  him 
from  his  episcopal  functions;  but,  before  the 
Revolution,  he  was  restored.  On  the  landing 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  conveyed  the  prin- 
cess Anne  from  London  to  Nottingham,  and 
exhibited  great  zeal  in  placing  William  and 
Mary  on  the  throne,  at  whose  coronation  he 
officiated,  instead  of  archbishop  Bancroft,  b. 
1632;  x>.  at  Fulham,  1713. — This  prelate  was 
fond  of  botany,  having  the  finest  garden  of 
exotics  in  England,  and  greatly  assisted  Ray, 
Plukenet,  and  other  naturalists. 

Comte,  Ausnste,  horde,  a modern  French 
speculative  philosopher,  who  commenced  his 
public  life  as  a follower  of  Saint-Simon,  and,  in 
1820,  prepared  a work  explanatory  of  the  system 
ot  that  enthusiast.  He  subsequently  became 
mathematical  professor  at  the  Polytechnic 
School;  but,  on  the  accession  of  Louis  Napoleon 
to  the  empire,  he  was  deprived  of  that  office. 
Between  1830  and  1842  he  published,  in  six 
large  volumes,  his  “Course  of  Positive  Philo- 
sophy,” the  object  of  which  was  to  show  that 
the  human  mind  passes  through  three  succes- 
sive stages  in  its  meditations  upon  all  subjects. 
The  first  the  theological ; the  second,  the  me- 
taphysical ; and  the  third,  the  positive,  in 
which  the  mind  is  supposed  to  have  attained  its 
great  power  of  comprehending  all  things  con- 
nected with  those  laws  by  which  the  universe 
is  governed.  His  system,  however,  is  too  elabo- 
rate to  be  entered  upon  here.  In  1843  he  pub- 
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lishcd  a mathematical  work,  and  in  the  following 
year,  a “ Discourse,”  intended  to  enforce  the 
views  of  his  larger  work.  M.  Comte’s  theories, 
whatever  may  ho  their  value,  attracted  a con- 
siderable number  of  ardent  admirers,  especially 
amongst  the  disciples  of  St.  Simon  and  Fourier. 
At  Paris  a kind  of  institution  was  formed,  of 
which  he  himself  was  the  high  priest,  and  of 
which  all  the  members  worked,  with  much 
activity,  to  spread  the  ideas  of  their  master. 
These  ideas  were  developed  in  a scries  of  works, 
of  which  the  first  was  his  “ Positive  Philosophy." 
'this  was  translated  into  English  by  Miss  Mar- 
tincau.  b.  at  Montpellier,  1798;  n.  at  Paris, 
1S57. 

Comyns,  Sir  John,  Jcum'-ins,  author  of  a “Di- 
gest of  the  English  Law,”  which  he  left  in  MS., 
but  which  was  translated  and  published  under 
the  superintendence  of  his  nephew  in  1762-07, 
in  live  volumes,  to  which  a supplementary  one 
was  added  in  1776.  The  work  has  gone  through 
several  editions.  Some  other  law  works  of  his 
have  also  been  published.  Little  is  known  of 
the  particulars  of  his  life;  but  he  had,  before 
his  death  in  1710,  attained  to  the  position  of 
lord  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  n.  1667. 

Concino Concini, Icon-che'-ne,  calledMarshal 
d’Ancre,  went,  in  1600,  from  Florence  to 
France,  with  Mary  de  Medici,  wife  of  Henry 
IV.  After  the  death  of  that  king,  he  obtained 
a marquisate  and  some  considerable  appoint- 
ments. At  the  same  time,  he  was  first  minister 
of  the  young  king,  Louis  XIII.,  over  whom  he 
exercised  great  influence.  He,  however,  in- 
curred the  jealousy  of  the  nobles,  and  at  their 
instigation,  Concini  was  assassinated,  1617. — 
His  wife  was  afterwards  condemned  to  death 
for  the  practice  of  sorcery,  and  their  son  de- 
clared, by  the  parliament,  disennobled,  and  in- 
capable of  holding  any  estates  in  the  kingdom. 

Conde,  Louis,  Icon'-dai,  the  first  prince  of,  a 
chief  of  the  Huguenots,  was  the  son  of  Charles 
of  Bourbon,  duke  of  Vendome.  Fie  displayed 
great  courage  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin;  but,  on 
the  death  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  he  became  so 
discontented  with  the  measures  of  the  duke  de 
Guise,  that  he  joined  the  Huguenot  party.  He 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Dreux,  in  1662,  and  slain  in  that  of  Jarnac, 
1569;  n.  1530.— The  deeds  of  his  son  and 
grandson,  Henry  I.  and  Henry  II.,  do  not  call 
i'or  any  special  notice.  The  latter’s  greatest 
glory,  according  to  Voltaire,  was  that  he  was 
the  father  of  the  great  Conde. 

CoNDfl,  Louis  II.,  prince  of,  known  as  the 
“Great  Conde,”  was  the  son  of  Prince  Henry 
II.  of  Conde,  and  wras  first  known  as  duke 
d’Enghien.  In  early  years  he  showed  great 
military  genius,  and  at  twenty-two  entirely  de- 
feated, in  1643,  the  Spanish  at  Rocroy,  although 
very  inferior  to  them  in  numbers.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  gained  the  battle  of  Friburg,  and, 
in  1615,  that  of  Nordlingen,  in  Germany.  Less 
fortunate  in  Catalonia,  he  failed  in  his  attempt 
to  take  Lerida,  but,  soon  after,  defeated  the 
archduke  Leopold  at  Lens,  which  led  to  the 
peace  with  Germany,  in  1643.  During  the 
troubles  of  the  Fronde,  Conde,  who  had,  at 
first,  taken  part  with  the  corn-t,  afterwards 
sided  against  Mazarin.  In  1650  he  was  arrested 
and  deprived  of  his  liberty  for  thirteen  months. 
Set  free,  he  hastened  to  avenge  his  wrongs, 
and,  levying  a body  of  troops,  marched  on  Paris, 
but,  after  some  successes,  was  beaten  by  Tu- 
renne,  in  the  Faubourg  St,  Antoine.  Ho  then 
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joined  the  Spaniards  in  the  Netherlands,  when, 
in  1659,  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  restored  him 
to  his  country.  War  afterwards  breaking  out 
between  Franco  and  Spain,  he,  in  1668,  con- 
quered Franche-Comtd  in  three  weeks,  and  in 
1672  evinced  great  talents  in  the  war  with  Hol- 
land. The  hard-fought  battle  of  Senef  was  his 
last  exploit.  His  closing  days  he  spent  at 
Chantilly,  enjovinfj  the  friendship  or  Boilcau, 
Moliere,  and  Racine,  b.  at  Paris,  1621;  d. 
1696. — Bossuet  delivered  his  iuneral  oration, 
which  is  considered  a masterpiece  of  elo- 
quence. 

Conde,  Jose  Antonio,  a Spanish  orientalist, 
who  distinguished  himself,  in  1796,  by  his  trans- 
lations of  some  of  the  Greek  minor  poets,  and  in 
1799  by  a translation  of  “Al-Edrisi’s  Descrip- 
tion of  Spain,”  from  the  Arabic.  He  subse- 
quently became  a member  of  the  Spanish  Aca- 
demy, and  superintended,  in  conjunction  with 
two  other  litterateurs,  the  continuation  of  the 
collection  of  early  Castilian  poetry  by  Sanchez. 
When  the  French  invaded  his  country,  he  was 
appointed  by  Joseph  Bonaparte  chief  librarian 
of  the  Madrid  library.  After  the  French  were 
expelled  from  the  Peninsula,  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  resided  for  some  years,  and  returned 
to  Spain  only  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  obscurity,  neglect,  and  poverty,  b.  at  Para- 
leja,  in  the  province  of  Cuenca,  1765;  d.  at 
Madrid,  1820. 

Conder,  Josiah,  leon'-der,  was  the  son  of  a 
bookseller,  which  trade  he  himself  followed, 
and  became  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
“Eclectic  Review.”  In  1819  he  retired  from 
the  bookselling  business,  but  continued  to 
manage  the  Review  till  1837.  In  1824  his 
“Modern  Traveller”  was  commenced,  and  ex- 
tended to  thirty-three  volumes.  He  continued 
producing  other  works  of  a useful  and  some  of 
a religious  tendency,  till  1832,  when,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  dissenters,  he  undertook  the  edi- 
torship of  the  “ Patriot”  newspaper.  In  this 
situation  he  continued  for  twenty-three  years, 
occasionaRy  publishing  pamphlets  on  passing 
topics,  and  works  of  greater  importance. 
Amongst  these  latter  may  be  noticed,  “ An 
Analytical  and  Comparative  View  of  all  Reli- 
gions ;”  and  “ The  Harmony  of  History  with 
Prophecy.”  b.  in  London,  1789  ; n.  1855. 

Condillac,  Etienne  Bonnot  de,  kon-de'-yalc, 
a distinguished  French  metaphysician,  whoso 
admiration  of  the  English  philosopher,  John 
Locke,  led  him,  in  1746,  to  publish  his  “ Essay 
on  Human  Perceptions,”  which  in  1749  he  fol- 
lowed by  his  “ Treatise  on  Systems.’’  The 
former  was  designed  to  advance  the  opinions  of 
Locke,  and  the  latter  to  oppose  the  abstract 
theories  of  Leibnitz  and  Spinoza,  as  being  op- 
posed to  ideas  received  from  experience..  His 
third  work  was  a “Treatise  on  the  Sensations,” 
which  is  considered  his  masterpiece,  and  in 
which  his  philosophical  system  is  fully  unfo Id ed. 
After  the  publication  of  these  works,  he  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  to  the  prince  of  Parma,  and  in 
this  situation,  published  his  “ Course  of  Stu- 
dies,” which  he  divides  into  the  arts  of  writing, 
reasoning,  and  thinking,  followed  by  a general 
history  of  men  and  empires.  When  he  had 
finished  the  education  of  liis  royal  pupil,  he  re- 
signed himself  once  more  to  philosophical  medi- 
tations, in  which  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  Previous  to  his  death,  however,  he 
published  a work  on  “ Logic.”  b.  at  Grenoble, 
1715;  d.  1780.— However  ingenious  Condillao 
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may  be,  he  is  to  be  considered  neither  a faithful 
nor  a profound  expounder  of  the  views  of  Locke. 
His  system  may  bo  characterized  as  one  of 
nearly  absolute  sensation,  whilst  that  of Locko 
unites  sensation  with  reflection. 

Condobcbt,  John  Anthony  Nicholas  Caritat, 
marquis  of,  kon-dor-aai,  a French  philosopher, 
educated  at  the  college  of  Navarre,  where  lie 
soon  distinguished  himself  as  a geometer.  In 
1765  he  published  his  first  work,  “ On  the  Inte- 
gral Calculus,”  which  was  received  with  appro- 
bation by  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1767  lie 
published  his  treatise,  “Of  the  Problem  of 
Three  Bodies and  the  year  following  his 
“Analytical  Essays.”  In  1769  he  was  chosen 
member  of  the  academy,  and  in  1773  secretary, 
in  which  capacity  he  distinguished  himself  by 
the  elegance  of  his  eulogies  on  those  academi- 
cians who  had  died  since  1699.  His  “ Life  of 
Turgot”  is  reckoned  an  admirable  piece  of  bio- 
graphy; but  that  of  Voltaire,  of  whom  he  was 
an  original  disciple,  is  flattering  beyond  bounds. 
On  the  approach  of  the  Devolution,  he  endea- 
voured, by  his  writings,  to  extend  its  principles, 
and,  in  1791,  became  a member  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  of  the  Jacobin  club.  lie  offered 
many  insults  to  King  Louis  in  his  misfortunes, 
though  he  opposed  his  being  brought  to  trial. 
When  Robespierre  arrived  at  power,  Condorcet 
was  denounced  as  a Girondist,  and  concealed 
himself  for  some  time  in  the  house  of  Madame 
Yerney.  Fearing,  however,  that  she  might 
sutler  on  his  account,  he  voluntarily  quitted  her 
roof,  and  became  a houseless  wanderer  in  the 
country  around  Paris,  with  nowhere  to  lay  his 
head.  At  last  the  necessities  of  hunger  drove 
him  into  a small  inn  at  the  village  of  Clunart, 
where  he  iwas  taken  and  committed  to  prison. 
On  the  following  morning  he  was  found  dead  in 
his  cell,  having  terminated  his  existence  by 
taking  poison,  which,  to  save  himself  from  the 
ignominy  of  the  scaffold,  he  always  carried 
about  with  him.  b.  near  Nion,  in  Dauphiny, 
1743 ; d.  in  the  prison  of  Bourg-la-Reine,  1794. 

— He  left  “A  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  the  Hu- 
man Mind,”  a “ Tract  on  Calculation,”  and  an 
" Elementary  Treatise  on  Arithmetic.”  He  had 
a lofty  mind,  and  endeavoured  to  make  his  phi- 
losophy applicable  to  the  happiness  of  his  fellow- 
men^  and  influential  in  ameliorating  the  se- 
verities of  social  institutions.  His  manners 
were  cold,  but  his  heart  was  warm.  D’Alembert 
said  of  him,  that  he  was  a volcano  covered  with 
snow. 

Confucius,  or  Koong-fu-tse,  kon-fu'-she-us, 
a Chinese  philosopher,  whose  extraordinary 
precocity  enabled  him  to  be  a mandarin  in  the 
third  year  of  his  age.  He  lost  his  father  before 
this ; but  he  had  a learned  man  for  his  grand- 
father, who  bestowed  great  pains  upon  him,  and 
early  brought  his  understanding  to  maturity. 
When  he  was  19  he  took  a wife,  by  whom  he 
had  a son,  who  died  at  the  age  of  50,  and  left  a 
son  called  Tson-tse,  whose  character  stood  high 
for  wisdom  and  virtue.  At  the  age  of  23  he 
formed  the  project  of  a general  reformation  in 
the  kingdom  of  Loo,  and  carried  it  out  with 
success.  At  that  time,  however,  the  Chinese 
empire  was  not  consolidated  under  one  sove- 
rcign,  but  seems  to  have  been  divided  into 
several  separate  kingdoms.  Notwithstanding 
the  respect  which  the  king  and  the  people  of 
4.00  had  for  the  great  wisdom  of  Confucius, 
he  was  driven  from  the  country,  and  became 
an  outcast  and  a wanderer,  lie  continued, 
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however,  to  disseminate  his  doctrines,  passing 
through  several  states,  endeavouring  to  bring 
mankind  to  wisdom  and  happiness.  His  fol- 
lowers became  numerous,  and  of.  them  he 
selected  ten  as  his  chosen  disciples,  to  whom  ho 
imparted  the  treasures  of  wisdom.  These  as- 
sisted m spreading  his  tenets,  until  they  were 
almost  universally  adopted  by  the  people,  when 
they  became  the  great  authority  of  Chinese 
politics  and  morals.  Lived  about  the  6th  cen- 
turyB.c.— When  the  king  of  Loo  was  informed 
ot  the  death  of  the  great  philosopher,  he  burst 
into  tears  and  said,  “that  Heaven,  being*  dis- 
pleased  with  him,  had  taken  away  Confucius  ” 
From  that  time  his  memory  was  cherished  as 
that  ot  a saint,  and  several  magnificent  struc- 
tures were  raised  to  his  honour.  His  books  are 
regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  the  fountain  of 
wisdom ; and,  according  to  all  authorities,  thev 
deserve  the  praise  bestowed  upon  them,  as  far 
as  regards  a pure  morality.  Their  instructions 
are  cherished  not  only  by  the  Chinese,  but 
by  the  Cochin-Chinese  and  the  Coreans  and 
other  people,  forming,  altogether,  perhaps  not 
less  than  nearly  halt  the  population  of  Asia, 
His  descendants  are  held  in  veneration  and 
enjoy  extra  privileges,  at  this  day. 

Congleton,  Henry  Brooke  Parnell,  Lord,  Icon  - 
gel-ton,  a distinguished  politician  of  the  ad- 
vanced Whig  or  Liberal  party,  was  the  son  of 
Sir  John  Parnell,  chancellor  of  the  Irish  Exche- 
quer, and  Letitia  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Sir 
Arthur  Brooke,  of  Colebrooke,  Fermanagh.  He 
was  also  connected  with  the  Portarlington  fa- 
mily having,  in  1801,  married  the  daughter  of 
the  first  earl  of  Portarlington.  Lord  de  Vesci 
was  his  cousin,  being  the  son  of  his  mother’s 
sister.  AVith  such  connexions,  it  was  no  diffi- 
cult matter  for  Mr.  Parnell  to  obtain  a seat  in 
1 arhament.  Accordingly  he  was  returned,  in 
1802,  for  the  borough  of  Portarlington,  but  soon 
resigned,  and  remained  out  of  Parliament  till 
1806,  when  he  was  elected  for  Queen’s  County  - 
and,  though  he  had  to  encounter  severe  contests 
with  the  Tory  party,  he  retained  the  seat  till 
1832,  when  he  declined  a contest  with  the  then 
powerful  repeal  party.  In  1833,  he  was  returned 
tor  Dundee,  hi  Scotland,  which  he  continued  to 
represent  till  1841,  when  he  was  elevated  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Congleton 
ot  Congleton,  county  of  Chester.  He  had  pre- 
viously (in  1812)  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  on 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother;  and  held  at 
ditfeient  periods  under  the  AVfiig  government 
the  offices  of  lord  of  the  Irish  Treasury  (1806)  « 
Secretary  at  War  (1830)  • and  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces  (1835-1841).  As  Sir  Henry  Parnell  (by 
which  name  he  is  best  known)  he  took  an  active 
share  in  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  • 
cincl  made  t lie  motion  on  the  Civil  List  wliicli 
upset  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  AVellington  in 
1830.  Lord  Congleton  published  a number  of 
pamphlet*,  &c.,  on  subjects  connected  with  cur- 
rency,.  banking,  trade,  the  penal  laws  against 
the  Irish  Catholics,  financial  reform,  roads,  &e. 
b.  1776;  committed  suicide  while  labourin'* 
under  aberration  of  mind,  in  1842. 

Congreve,  William,  kon-gre ve,  an  English 
diamatic  poet,  brought  up  in  Ireland,  and  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; after  which 
he  entered  of  the  Middle  Temple,  but  never 
followed  the  law.  His  first  literary  production 
was  a romance  called  “Incognita,  or  Love  and 
Duty  reconciled,”  written  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen. In  1693  appeared  his  comedy  of  the  “ Old 
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Bachelor,”  which  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plause at  Drury  Lane,  and  drew  from  Dryden 
the  remark  (hat  he  had  never  seen  such  a lirst 
play.  It  was  the  means  of  recommending  him 
to  the  carl  of  Halifax,  who  made  him  a com- 
missioner of  the  Ilackncy-coach  office.  Ilis 
next  performance  was  the  “Double  Dc|der;” 
and  in  1605  he  brought  out  his  “ Love  for  Love," 
and  two  years  afterwards  his  “ Mourning  Bride.” 
His  next  piece  was  “The  Way  of  the  World,” 
which  was  so  ill  received,  that  it  disgusted  him 
with  the  stage,  and  determined  him  no  longer 
to  write  for  it.  n.  at  Bardsa,  near  Leeds,  York- 
shire, 1070;  d.  in  London,  1729. — His  remains 
were  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Besides 
the  above  pieces,  he  wrote  the  “Judgment  of 
Paris,”  a masque ; “ Semcle,”  an  opera ; and  some 
poems.  He  left  his  fortune  to  Henrietta,  duchess 
of  Marlborough. 

Congreve,  Sir  William,  Baronet,  entered 
the  army,  and  in  1810  was  made  a lieutenant- 
colonel,  when  he  retired  from  the  service.  In 
1808  he  invented  the  Congreve  rocket,  for  which 
he  received  from  the  emperor  of  Russia  the  de- 
coration of  St.  Anne,  for  the  effects  it  produced 
at  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  in  1813.  It  proved 
similarly  effective  at  Waterloo ; but  before 
either  of  these  battles,  it  was  employed  by  Lord 
Cochrane  in  his  attack  on  the  French  fleet  in 
the  Basque  Roads  and  at  Walcheren.  It  is  now 
in  universal  use  in  an  improved  form.  Sir 
William  sat  in  parliament  for  various  constitu- 
encies, and  was  inspector  of  the  royal  laboratory 
at  Woolwich.  In  1826  he  engaged  in  some 
mining  transactions,  which  resulted  in  a suit  in 
chancery  and  a decision  against  him  for  fraud. 
This  was  on  May  3,  182S,  when  Sir  William 
hastened  to  Toulouse,  where,  eleven  days  after- 
wards, he  died.  b.  in  Middlesex,  1772. 

Conon,  Ico'-non,  a famous  general  of  Athens, 
who  became  governor  of  all  the  islands  of  the 
Athenians,  and  was  defeated  in  a naval  battle  by 
Lysander,  near  dSgospotamos.  He  voluntarily 
went  into  banishment  to  Evagoras,  king  of 
Cyprus,  and  afterwards  to  Artazerxes,  king  of 
Persia,  by  whose  assistance  he  delivered  his 
country  from  the  Spartan  yoke.  He  defeated 
the  Spartans  near  Cnidus,  in  an  engagement 
where  Pisander,  the  enemy’s  admiral,  was  killed. 
By  his  means  the  Athenians  fortified  their  city 
with  a strong  wall.  d.  about  388'  b.c._ 

Conrad  I.,  count  of  Franconia,  Icon -rad,  was 
elected  emperor  of  Germany  in  911.  D.  918. 

Conead  II.,  son  of  Herman,  duke  of  Fran- 
conia, was  elected  emperor  of  Germany  in  1021. 
In  1027  he  was  crowned  at  Rome,  as  emperor  of 
the  East.  He  also  obtained,  in  1033,  the  king- 
dom of  Burgundy  by  the  will  of  King  Ko- 
doiphus  III.  d.  1039. 

Conead  III.,  son  of  Frederick,  duke  of  Suabia, 
was  elected  emperor  of  Germany  in  1138.  After 
a long  war  with  the  duke  of  Saxony  and  Ba- 
varia, he,  in  1117,  set  out  with  Louis  VII.  of 
France  for  the  Holy  Land,  laying  siege  unsuc- 
cessfully to  Damascus,  n.  1093 ; d.  1152. 

Conead  IV.  was  elected  emperor  of  Germany 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  Frederick  II.,  in 
1250  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  who  claimed  the 
right  of  disposing  of  the  crown,  nominated 
William  of  Holland,  and  preached  a crusade 
against  Conrad.  Conrad  thereupon  marched 
into  Italy,  took  Naples,  Capua,  and.  other 
places,  but  died  in  the  midst  of  his  victories, 
1251. 

Coneadin,  or  Coxkadino,  kon-rud'-m,  was 
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the  son  of  Conrad  IV.,  and  the  acknowledged 
duke  of  Suabia;  but  his  inheritance  of  Sicily 
and  Apulia  passed  away  from  him  finally  by  the 
battle  of  LaGrandella,  in  1205.  In  1267,  in  liis 
sixteenth  year,  Conradin  took  the  field  at  the 
head  of  1000  men,  and  after  various  successes, 
met  Charles  of  Anjou  at  Tagliocozzo,  where  he 
was  defeated,  in  1208.  11c  lied  from  the  field, 
and,  after  passing  through  a series  of  misfor- 
tunes, not  uncommon  to  crowned  heads  who 
have  been  unsuccessful  in  the  field,  he  was  caught 
and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Charles  for  a 
sum  of  money.  He  was  taken  to  Naples,  and, 
with  Frederick  of  Austria  and  several  of  his 
followers,  condemned  to  suffer  on  the  scaffold. 
Beheaded  1268— There  is  a story  about  Con- 
radin’s  throwing  from  the  scafi'old  a glove  to  be 
given  to  Peter  of  Aragon,  the  husband  of  Con- 
stance, the  daughter  of  Manfred,  who  first  held 
his  inheritance  of  Sicily  and  Apulia,  and  who 
fell  at  La  Grandella.  It  rests,  however,  on 
doubtful  authority.  The  mother  of  Conradin, 
when  she  heard  of  her  son’s  capture,  hastened 
from  Geimany  to  ransom  him.  She,  however, 
was  too  late ; when  she  applied  the  money  to 
the  founding  of  the  great  convent  del  Carmine, 
where,  behind  the  great  altar,  the  remains  of 
Conradin  and  Frederick  were  deposited. 

Conscience,  Henri,  kon'shens,  or  kon-shai, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  fiction  writers  of 
the  Netherlands,  was  the  son  of  a dealer  in  old 
iron,  who  determinedly  opposed  the  literary  bent 
of  his  son’s  mind.  Opposition,  however,  was  of 
no  avail,  and  Henri,  after  serving  some  years 
in  the  army,  obtained  the  patronage  of  King 
Leopold,  and  soon  made  himself  a name  famous 
not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  throughout 
Europe.  The  scenes  of  his  country’s  history, 
and  the  manners  and  mode  of  life  of  the  people, 
are  the  themes  Conscience  delighted  to  portray, 
n.  at  Antwerp,  1812. 

Constable,  John,  kun'-sta-lel,  an  eminent 
English  artist,  who  began  life  as  a miller  with 
his  father,  but  whose  genius  early  led  him  into 
a very  different  pursuit.  Having  discovered  a 
decided  taste  for  drawing,  he  received  much 
encouragement  from  Sir  George  Beaumont,  and 
took  instructions  from  R.  R.  Reinagle,  R.A. 
Landscape-painting  became  his  profession,  and 
in  1795  he  went  to  London,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  received  much  encouragement.  In 

1799  he  again  visited  the  metropolis,  and  in 

1800  was  admitted  a student  in  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. Previous  to  this  he  had  chiefly  lived  in 
Suffolk.  He  now  became  a steady  exhibitor  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  gradually  worked  him- 
self into  notice  and  fame.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  1829  that  Iris  merits  received  the  acknow- 
ledgment they  had  long  deserved.  In  that  year  ho 
was  elected  a Royal  Academician,  n.  at  East 
Bergholt,  Suffolk,  1776 ; d.  at  Hampstead,  1837. 
—Constable  made  nature  his  stud}',  and  he 
painted  many  admirable  pictures.  Among  these 

i may  be  mentioned  Ins  “ Cornfield”  and  his 
! “ Valley  Farm.”  When  yet  a young  man,  he 
was  asked  by  his  patron,  Sir  George  Beaumont, 
what  style  he  intended  to  adopt.  “None  but 
God  Almighty’s,  Sir  George,”  was  the  reply.  He 
could  not  have  adopted  a better.  ' “ I love,”  lie 
used  to  say,  “ every  stile  and  stump  and  lane  in 
the  village ; and  as  long  as  I am  able  to  hold  a 
brush,  1 shall  never  cease  to  paint  them.” 
(See  “ Life,”  by  Leslie,  London,  1842.) 

Constable,  Archibald,  an  eminent  Scotch 
publisher,  to  be  remembered  chiefly  on  account 
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of  his  connexion  with  Sir  'Walter  Scott  and  the 
“Edinburgh  Review."  n.  1775;  d.  1327. 

Constant,  Henri  Benjamin,  kon'-stang,  a dis- 
tinguished French  writer  and  statesman, studied 
English  literature  at  Oxford,  Scotch  philosophy 
at  Edinburgh,  and  German  learning  at  Erlan- 
gen, and  among  his  personal  friends  were  all  the 
great  thinkers  of  the  day — Kant,  Goethe,  Wie- 
land,  Gibbon,  Mackintosh,  &c.  lie  was  republi- 
can in  his  politics,  but  subsequently  supported  the 
constitutional  monarchy,  though  always  steadily 
maintaining  the  public  liberties.  Between  1818 
and  1830,  he  was  prominent  in  the  chambers  and 
elsewhere  in  discussing  all  great  events.  lie 
was  the  founder  of  the  “Constitutionncl”  news- 
paper, which,  under  his  auspices,  was  singularly 
successful.  Though  the  recipient  of  favours 
from  Louis  Philippe,  he  carefully  guarded  against 
the  idea  that  he  thereby  forfeited  his  indepen- 
dence of  action,  telling  the  king  on  one  occasion 
that  if  the  government  made  blunders,  he  would 
be  the  first  to  expose  them  notwithstanding  his 
majesty’s  favours ; to  which  the  royal  reply  was, 
that  “ He  expected  and  desired  nothing  else." 
Constant’s  great  work,  and  Ills  last,  was  “Religion, 
considered  as  regarded  its  Service,  its  Forms, 
and  its  Developments.”  He  was  author  of  several 
books  besides,  n.  at  Lausanne,  1767;  d.  at 
Paris,  Dec.  1830,  and  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon. 

Constantine,  kon'-stan-tine,  a name  very  com- 
mon to  the  emperors  of  the  East,  the  most 
celebrated  of  whom  was  Flavius  Valerius,  the 
son  of  Constantius,  and  surnamed  “ the  Great  ” 
from  the  grandeur  of  his  exploits.  He  con- 
quered Lieinius,  his  brother-in-law  and  colleague 
on  the  throne,  and  obliged  him  to  lay  aside  the 
imperial  power.  It  is  said  that,  as  he  was  going 
to  fight  against  Maxcntius,  one  of  his  rivals, 
he  saw  a cross  in  the  sky,  with  this  inscription, 
rn  touto  nika, — in  hoc  vince.  This  was  about 
the  year  312,  when  he  became  a convert  to 
Christianity,  and  obtained  an  easy  victory,  ever 
after  adopting  and  using  a cross  as  his  standard. 
He  soon  rose  to  be  sole  emperor,  and  begau  to 
reform  the  state.  He  prohibited  nocturnal 
assemblies,  and  abolished  many  of  the  obsceni- 
ties of  paganism.  In  321  he  ordered  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Sunday,  and  abstinence  from 
work  on  that  day ; caused  the  Christian  churches 
which  war  had  destroyed  to  be  rebuilt,  and  in  325 
assembled  the  first  universal  council  at  Nicaca; 
abolished  the  consulting  of  oracles,  and  the  fights 
of  gladiators ; but  in  326,  upon  a false  accusa- 
tion, caused  his  son  Crispus  to  be  beheaded  for 
attempting  to  seduce  Fausta,  his  own  step- 
mother. She  herself,  however,  was  afterwards 
put  to  death.  In  328  he  founded  a city  where 
Byzantium  formerly  stood,  and  called  it  after  his 
own  name,  Constantinopolis.  Here  he  trans- 
ported part  of  the  Roman  senate;  and,  by 
keeping  his  court  in  it,  raised  it  to  be  the  rival 
ot  Rome  in  population  and  magnificence.  From 
that  time  the  two  imperial  capitals  began  to 
look  upon  each  other  with  an  eye  of  envy ; and 
soon  attcr  the  age  of  Constantine,  a separation 
was  made  of  the  two  empires,  and  Rome  was 
calico,  the  capital  of  the  western,  and  Constanti- 
nopolis the  capital  of  the  eastern.  n.  274;  d.  at 
Aicomedia,  337.  This  emperor  has  been  dis- 
tinguished for  personal  courage,  and  praised 
tor  the  protection  lie  extended  to  the  Christians  • 
but  the  murder  of  his  son  Crispus  has  been 
aescncdly  censured.  His  remains  were  carried 
to  Constant  inople,  where  they  were  sumptuously 
interred.  He  was  placed  by  the  senate  of  Rome 
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among  the  gods,  and  by  the  Christians  of  tho 
East,  among  the  saints.  II is  festival  is  cele- 
orated  on  the  21st  of  May  by  the  Greek,  Russian, 
and  Coptic  churches,  lie  left  three  sons,  Con- 
stantinus,  Cons  tans,  and  Constantius,  among 
whom  he  divided  his  empire.  Tho  other  dis- 
tinguished emperors  of  this  name  are  the 
following: — 

Constantine  II.,  called  the  “Younger" 
eldest  son  of  the  above,  received,  as  his  share  of 
the  empire,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Gaul, 
Spam,  and  Great  Britain.  Desirous,  however 
of  possessing  himself  of  the  territory  of  his 
brother  Constans,  he  invaded  Italy,  but  wa3 
defeated,  and  killed  near  Aquileia,  340. 

Constantine  111.,  surnamed  Pogonatus  or 
the  “ Bearded,”  who  was  the  1 9th  emperor  of  tho 
East,  mounted  the  throne  in  668,  with  his  two 
brothers,  Tiberius  and  Heraclius,  on  the  death 
of  their  father,  Constans  II.  He  waged  war 
successfully  against  the  Saracens,  but  rendered 
himself  odious  by  the  murder  of  his  two  bro- 
thers, and  died  685. — It  was  under  this  prince 
that  the  “Greek  fire”  was  first  employed. 

Constantine  IV.,  the  2Sth  emperor  of  the 
East,  succeeded  his  father,  Leo  the  Isauriau,  in 
741.  He  sided  with  the  Iconoclasts,  who  hurled 
down  the  images  of  the  saints,  and  persecuted 
the  followers  of  the  Romish  church,  d.  of  the 
plague,  in  an  expedition  against  the  Bulga- 
rians, 775. — He  was  surnamed  Copronymus. 

Constantine  V.,  the  30th  emperor  of  the 
East,  succeeded  his  father,  Leo  IV.,  in  7S0,  his 
mother  Irene  being  regent.  She  at  length  took 
completepossession  of  the  throne,  and  was  cruel 
enough  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  her  younger  son. 
who  died  797.  n.  770 .—(See  Ikene.) 

Constantine  VI.,  who  was  surnamed  Por- 
phyrogenitus,  emperor  of  the  East,  son  of  Leo 
the  Wise,  mounted  the  throne  in  911,  at  the  age 
of  six,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother  Zoo. 
He  was  deposed  in  919  by  Romanus  I.,  surnamed 
Lecapenus,  but  regained  the  throne  in  915. 
He  continued  to  reign  without  any  associate 
m the  imperial  power  until  959,  when  he  was 
poisoned  by  his  daughter  Theopliania  at  the 
instigation  of  her  brother  Romanus,  who  suc- 
ceeded him. 

Constantine  VII.,  the  third  son  of  Ro- 
manus I.,  reigned  with  his  father  and  his  two 
brothers,  from  919  to  915,  during  the  time  that 
Porphyrogenitus  was  deposed. 

Constantine  VIII.,  second  son  of  P,oma- 
nusIL,  succeeded  John  Zemisces,  and  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  of  the  East,  with  his  brother, 
Lasihus  II.,  who  held  the  principal  authority 
till  1025,  when  lie  died.  Constantine  was  after 
that  sole  emperor,  d.  1023.  (See  Basilius  II.) 
Constantine  IX.,  who  was  surnamed  the 
Gladiator,"  obtained  the  empire  in  1012,  having 
married  theeinpress  Zoe,  widow  of  Romanus  III. 
This  prince  is  known  alone  for  his  debaucheries. 
He  allowed  the  Turks  to  increase  their  terri- 
tories at  his  expense,  and  to  establish  themselves 
in  Persia,  n.  1000;  n.  1054. 

Constantine  X.,  who  was  surnamed  Ducas, 
succeeded,  in  1059,  Isaac  Comnenus,  who  had 
adopted  him.  In  his  reign  the  Sevillians 
ravaged  the  empire,  and  some  cities  were  de- 
stroyed by  earthquakes,  d.  1067. 

Constantine  XI.,  a son  of  the  preceding 
who  was  associated  with  his  brother  Michael 
VII.  on  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  empire  He 
ceased  to  reign  in  1078,  when  Constantinople 
was  taken  by  Nicephorus,  1 
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Constantine  XII.,  (Palaiologus),  the  last  em- 
peror of  the  East,  the  son  of  Mauucl  II.,  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  John  Palrcologus  II.,  1148. 
In  1453,  Mahomet  II.  laid  siege  to  Constanti- 
nople with  a formidable  army.  Constantine  de- 
fended the  city  bravely,  but,  abandoned  by  the 
princes  of  Christendom,  lie  was  unable  to  hold 
the  place,  and  died,  fighting  like  a hero,  in  the 
breach,  1453.  llis  death  was  followed  by  the 
eapturo  and  pillage  of  Constantinople,  which 
Mahomet  made  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman 
empire. 

Constantine,  Flavius  Julius,  an  usurper, 
who  was  proclaimed,  in  407,  although  a private 
soldier,  emperor  of  the  West,  by  the  Roman 
soldiery  in  Great  Britain,  and  for  some  time 
sustained  his  dignity  by  the  victories  he  won. 
lie  fixed  his  court  at  Arles,  in  France ; but  the 
emperor  Honorius  laid  siege  to  this  place,  forced 
him  to  surrender,  and  put  him  to  death,  411. — 
About  this  time  Arcadius,  the  brother  of  IIo- 
norius,  was  emperor  of  the  East. 

Constantine,  Paulovitch,  the  second  son  of 
the  emperor  Paul  of  Russia.  The  name  of 
Constantine  was  given  him  at  baptism,  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  one  day  reign  at  Constanti- 
nople. This,  however,  was  not  destined  to  come 
to  pass,  for,  from  some  unaccountable  cause,  he 
took  a disgust  at  the  honour  designed  for  him, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  married  a sister  of 
the  duchess  of  Kent,  with  whom,  however,  he 
did  not  live  happily.  In  four  years  they  parted 
by  mutual  consent.  In  1799  ho  fought  under 
Suwarrow  in  the  Italian  campaign,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  personal  bravery, 
though  not  by  his  capacity  for  command.  In 
1805  he  headed  the  reserve  on  the  field  of  Aus- 
terlitz,  where  he  withstood  the  fierce  and 
energetic  charges  of  Bernadotte,  and,  when  the 
battle  was  lost,  retreated  in  good  order. 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  wars  with 
Napoleon  I.  he  preserved  the  character  of  a 
brave  and  resolute  soldier.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  became  generalissimo  of  Poland,  but 
had  little  sympathy  with  the  nation  over  whose 
destinies  he  held  the  military  power.  In  1820 
he  procured  a divorce  from  liis  wife,  and  married 
a beautiful  Polish  lady;  and  in  1825  the  emperor 
Alexander  died  at  Taganrog.  He  was  the  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  the  throne,  and  when  the  news 
of  the  death  of  the  emperor  reached  St.  Peters- 
burg, Nicholas  called  the  council  of  the  empire 
together,  and  required  them  to  take  the  oatli  of 
allegiance  to  his  brother,  who  had  now  become 
viceroy  of  Poland.  'I  he  council,  however,  pro- 
duced a paper  in  which  Constantine  renounced 
his  claim  to  the  throne,  and  desired  that  it 
might  be  transferred  to  the  next  heir,  who  was 
the  ^rand-duke  Nicholas,  and  who,  consequent  1) , 
ascended  the  throne.  Constantine  was  present 
at  the  coronation  of  his  brother  in  Moscow, 
after  which  he  returned  to  his  government  ol 
Poland  at  Warsaw.  Here  he  continued  to  reside 
till  1830,  when  an  insurrection  of  the  brave- 
spirited  Poles  took  place,  and  he  was  driven 
from  his  palace  of  the  Belvedere,  and  forced  to 
nuit  Poland.  War  now  commenced  between 
the  Russians  and  the  Poles;  but  the  best  days  ot 
Constantine  had  passed,  n.  at  St.  Petersburg, 
1799 ; d.  of  cholera,  afc  Witepsk,  lbdl,  (oee 

Nicholas.)  , . , , ,, 

Constantine,  Pope,  was  elected  to  the  papacy 
in  703.  n.  715.— There  was  also  an  anti-pope 
of  this  name,  who  usurped  the  holy  office  in  707. 

Con  tantine,  Nicholaevich,  the  second  son 
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of  the  emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia,  was  designed 
for  the  navy,  and  in  1831,  when  only  four  years 
of  age,  was  declared  admiral  of  the  licet.  With 
increasing  years  he  became  more  and  more  im- 
bued with  a desire  to  excel  in  his  profession, 
and  received  nautical  instructions  from  Admiral 
Liitkc,  a seaman  as  well  as  a man  of  science. 

In  1845  he  paid  a visit  to  Constantinople,  being 
the  first  imperial  prince  of  Russia  that  had  done 
so ; and  in  1847  he  visited  England  with  Admi- 
ral Liitke,  as  commander  of  the  Ingermanland, 
on  his  way  to  a voyage  up  the  Mediterranean  to 
visit  his  mother,  then  an  invalid  at  Palermo. 
Whilst  in  England,  on  this  occasion,  he  left  a 
very  favourable  impression,  being  of  a lively 
disposition,  and  speaking  English  as  well  as 
French  with  great  fluency.  In  the  war  of 
1851-56  he  had  the  defence  of  the  Baltic  in- 
trusted to  his  care,  in  conjunction  with  Admiral 
Liitke.  Whilst  engaged  in  this  duty,  however, 
he  scarcely  sustained  his  reputation  for  spirit, 
seeing  that  the  Russian  fleet  did  all  that  it 
could  to  avoid  a contest  with  the  British  and 
French  fleets,  even  in  what  might  be  called  the 
duke’s  native  seas.  In  1859  he  paid  another 
visit  to  England,  -where  lie  made  an  inspection 
of  its  great  naval  arsenal  at  Portsmouth,  the 
Great  Eastern  steam-ship,  and  many  public 
works,  n.  1827. 

Constantius  I.,  Jcon-stan  ’ she-us,  a ilornan 
emperor,  was  adopted,  in  292,  by  Maximian, 
and  became  emperor  in  305.  lie  reduced  the 
Britons  to  subjection,  who  had  risen  against 
the  Homans,  and  died  at  York,  306.— He  was 
the  father  of  Constantine  the  Great. 

Constantins  II.,  was  the  second  son  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great,  and  had,  for  his  share  of  the 
empire,  the  East  and  Greece.  His  brothers 
having  died  in  the  West,  he,  after  defeating 
Magncntius  andDecentius,  became,  in  353,  sole 
possessor  of  the  empire,  n.  on  his  march 
against  the  emperor  Julian,  who  had  been  pro- 
claimed by  the  soldiery,  361. 

Conxbeake,  John,  D.D.,  kon  -e-beer,  bishop 
of  Bristol,  to  which  see  he  was  elevated  in  1750, 
was  the  author  of  a “ Defence  of  Revealed  Re- 
ligion,” written  in  reply  to  Tindall  s Chris- 
tianity  as  old  as  the  Creation.  u.  1693; 
d 175o 

Contbeahe,  Very  Reverend  William  Daniel, 
was  distinguished  as  a geologist,  and  was  one 
of  the  earliest  promoters  of  the  Geological  So- 
ciety. He  discovered  the  antediluvian  monster 
called  Plesiosaurus,  for  which  he  was  highly 
complimented  by  Cuvier.  He  also  directed  Ins 
attention  to  the  coal-fields  of  several  districts, 
and  pointed  out  many  facts  in  their  physical 
geography,  which  enabled  practical  adveutuieis 
to  proceed  upon  more  certain  data  in  making 
their  mineralogical  discoveries.  In  1819  he  was 
elected  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  be- 
came dean  of  Llandalf  in  1845.  n.  in  London, 

1787 ; d.  1857.  , , , . . , 

Cook,  James,  Captain,  kook,  a celebrated 
navigator,  who,  at  an  early  age,  was  appren- 
ticed to  a shopkeeper  at  Staithes,  lorkslure, 
but  being  inclined  to  the  sea,  his  master  gave 
up  his  indentures,  when  lie  bound  lnmsell  to  a 
Mr.  Walker,  a shipowner  in  the  coal  trade  at 
Whitby.  He  served  nearly  seven  years  m this 
line  after  which  he  became  mate  in  the  same 
employ.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  in 
1755,  he  entered  on  board  the  Eagle  man  of 
war,  and  in  1759,  in  the  capacity  of  master  of 
the  Mercury  sloop  of  war,  was  at  the  reduction 
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of  Quebec  by  Wolfe.  While  on  that  station,  he 
was  employed  in  taking  the  soundings  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  and,  afterwards,  was  en- 
gaged in  making  a chart  of  the  same  river, 
which  he  executed  with  great  accuracy.  He 
was  next  with  Lord  Colvil  as  master,  in  the 
Northumberland  man  of  war,  and  was  at  the 
retaking  of  Newfoundland,  of  which  coast  he 
made  a survey.  On  his  return  to  England,  in 
1 762,  he  married  a respectable  young  woman  at 
Larking,  in  Essex,  and  in  1761,  when  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser  was  appointed  governor  of  Newfound- 
land, Cook  became  marine  surveyor  of  that 
coast  and  of  Labrador.  The  manner  in  which 
lie  performed  his  duties  in  this  situation  was 
the  principal  cause  of  his  being  chosen  to  con- 
duct an  expedition  for  astronomical  and  geo- 
graphical purposes  into  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean.  Accordingly,  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant, he  entered  on  board  the  Endeavour,  and 
set  sail  in  August,  1768.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Green,  as  astronomer,  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
and  Dr.  Solander,  and  arrived  at  Otaheite,  where 
the  transit  of  Venus  was  observed,  and  where  he 
remained  till  the  13th  of  July,  1769,  when  he 
resumed  his  voyage,  and  discovered  a number  of 
islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Society 
Islands.  On  October  6th  he  reached  New  Zealand, 
which  he  circumnavigated.  He  then  visited 
New  Holland  and  New  Guinea,  and  the  descrip- 
tion he  gave  of  these  new  regions  caused  the  set- 
tlement of  Botany  Bay,  so  long  known  as  a penal 
colony.  He  returned  toEngland  in  June, 1771, and 
was,  shortly  afterwards,  appointed  a commander 
in  the  navy.  An  account  of  this  voyage  was  pub- 
lished from  the  captain’s  journals  and  other 
documents,  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth.  The  existence 
of  a southern  continent  being  still  an  undecided 
question,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  that 
point,  Captain  Cook  was  employed  in  another 
voyage,  and  sailed  with  two  ships,  the  Resolu- 
tion, commanded  by  himself,  and  the  Adventure, 
by  Captain  Furneaux,  in  the  July  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  1 n this  voyage  they  explored  the  south- 
ern hemisphere  as  high  as  latitude  71°  10',  and, 
after  making  many  additions  to  our  geographical 
knowledge,  but  without  attaining  the  main  ob- 
ject, he  arrived  safe  at  Spithead  in  July,  1774, 
having  lost  only  one  man  out  of  118.  He  was 
now  raised  to  the  rank  of  post-captain,  and  ap- 
pointed to  a post  in  Greenwich  Hospital.  The 
Admiralty  having  resolved  to  determine  the 
disputed  question  as  to  there  being  a northern 
communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  Captain  Cook  volunteered  his  services 
for  the  enterprise,  and  in  the  July  of  1776  sailed 
from  Plymouth  in  the  Resolution.  After  sail- 
ing as  high  as  lat.  70°  41'  N.,  the  ships  were 
obliged  to  shift  their  course  to  the  south,  and 
in  November  1778,  reached  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands to  pass  the  winter.  Here  Captain  Cook 
was  slain  in  a quarrel  with  the  natives,  at 
Owhyhee,  the  largest  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
February,  1779.  b.  at  Marton,  Yorkshire,  1728. 

Cook,  George,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Scottish 
ui vine,  was  the  son  of  John  Cook,  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of  St.  An- 
drews, and  after  going  through  the  usual  curri- 
culum^ required  from  divinity  students  by  the 
fccoteh  church,  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  1795,  and  was  ordained  minister  of 
tne  pansh  of  Laurencekirk,  Kincardineshire,  in 
1 v?  sa™  }0ar-  Here  he  remained  till  1823 
when  he  was  nominated  to  fill  the  chair  at  St. 
Andrews  formerly  occupied  by  his  father,  Dr. 
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Cook  espoused  the  views  of  the  moderate  party 
in  the  Scottish  church  establishment,  of  which 
he  was  for  many  years  the  recognised  leader. 
He  was  an  able  and  voluminous  writer  on  divi- 
nity, church  history,  &c.  b.  1795;  d.  1815. 

Cookb,  Benjamin,  an  eminent  composer,  who 
was  a pupil  of  Dr.  Pepusch.  The  university  of 
Cambridge  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor in  Music  in  1777.  He  became  organist  of 
St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  in  1782.  He  was  the 
author  of  “Hark ! the  lark,”  and  several  well- 
known  glees  and  catches,  b.  1739;  d.  1793. 

Cooke,  George  Frederick,  an  English  actor, 
who  was  bred  to  the  trade  of  a printer,  at 
Berwick-upon-Tweed  ; but  imbibing  a passion 
for  the  stage,  made  his  first  public  appearance 
at  Brentford,  in  the  character  of  Dumont,  in 
“ Jane  Shore.”  In  1778  he  appeared  in  Lon- 
don, but  was  not  successful.  After  an  absenco 
of  twenty-two  years,  however,  he  reappeared  in 
the  character  of  Richard  III.,  at  Covent  Garden, 
with  the  mostcomplete  success.  He  continued  for 
a number  of  years  to  perform  leading  parts  in  the 
drama,  until, in  1810,  hesaileclfor  N ew  York.  Here 
violent  excesses  in  drinking,  to  which  he  had 
long  given  way,  proved  too  much  even  for  his 
constitution,  which  had  been  one  of  the  most 
powerful,  and  he  died  in  September,  1812.  b.  at 
Westminster,  1755. — Edmund  Kean,  his  great 
successor  in  tragedy,  during  one  of  his  visits  to 
America,  had  a monument  erected  over  Cooke’s 
grave. 

Cooley,  Thomas,  Tcool'-ai,  architect  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  and  Newgate  Prison,  Dublin, 
the  former  of  which,  though  of  but  moderate 
size,  is  considered  one  of  the  finest,  most  ele- 
gant, and  at  the  same  time  most  convenient, 
public  buildings  of  the  kind  in  existence.  He 
also  commenced  the  erection  of  the  noble  pile, 
known  as  the  “ Four  Courts,"  in  the  same  city ; 
but  only  lived  to  complete  the  west  wing,  the 
remainder  having  been  executed  by  Gandon,  but 
with  some  variations  from  the  original  plans, 
n.  1740;  d.  1784. 

Coopee,  Sir  Astlcy,  koop'-er,  a distinguished 
surgeon  and  anatomist,  who  rose  to  the  summit 
of  his  profession,  and  in  1820  was  called  in  to 
attend  George  IV.,  and  removed  a tumour  from 
the  royal  head.  In  the  same  year  he  received  a 
baronetcy,  which,  it  was  stipulated,  was  to  de- 
scend to  his  adopted  son  and  nephew  Astley 
Cooper,  he  himself  being  without  a son.  In 
1822  he  was  elected  one  of  the  court  of  examiners 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  in  1827  presi- 
dent of  the  college.  In  1828  he  became  serjeant- 
surgeon  to  the  king,  and  in  1830  vice-president 
of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1334  he  received  from 
Oxford  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  civil 
law,  and  subsequently  visited  Edinburgh, 
where  the  university  made  him  an  LL.D.,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  city  was  voted  to  him.  Old 
age  and  ill-health  had,  with  all  his  honours, 
now  gathered  upon  him,  and  in  1840  he  was 
struck  with  an  illness  which  shortly  afterwards 
carried  him  off.  b.  at  Brooke,  Norfolk,  1763; 
d.  in  London,  1841.— A statue  by  Baily  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
(See  Life,  by  Bransby  B.  Cooper.) 

Coopee,  Samuel,  a celebrated  English  painter, 
who  excelled  in  miniature  portraits,  insomuch 
that  Louis  XLV.  of  France  offered  £150  for  his 
picture  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  was  called  “ Van- 
dyck  in  Little.”  b.  in  London,  1609  ■ d.  in  Lon- 
don, 1672,  and  was  buried  in  old  St.  Paneras 
church,  where  his  epitaph,  in  Latin,  may  be 
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seen,  calling  him  the  Apelles  of  his  age.  His 
wife  was  the  sister  of  the  poet  Pope’s  mother.— 
He  had  a brother,  Alexander  Cooper,  who  be- 
came painter  to  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  a distinguished 
American  novelist,  whose  father  was  a judge  in 
the  state  of  New  York.  After  passing  through 
Yale  College,  he,  in  1805,  entered  the  navy  as  a 
midshipman,  and  for  six  years  followed  the 
sea,  when  he  retired  and  got  married.  Ifc  now 
took  up  his  abode  in  Coopcrstown,  a village 
founded  by  his  father,  on  Lake  Otsego,  in 
Western  New  York.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
1821  that  Mr.  Cooper  ventured  to  appear  as  an 
author.  Then  he  produced  his  “ Precaution,” 
which  was  not  well  received ; but  which,  being 
shortly  afterwards  succeeded  by  his  “ Spy,”  it 
may  be  presumed  gave  him  courage  to  proceed 
in  the  style  of  novel-writing.  This  second  pro- 
duction was  a decided  success,  and  led  the  way 
to  a long  list  of  fictions,  which  it  would  occupy 
a considerable  space  even  to  name.  Among 
them  we  may  specify  his  “ Pioneers,”  and  his 
“Pilot,”  “The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,”  “Lionel 
Lincoln,”  “The  Peel  Rover,”  and  “The  Water- 
witch,”  as  sufficiently  indicating  the  character- 
istics of  his  genius,  b.  at  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  1789;  n.at  Coopcrstown,  1851. — Cooper 
wrote  in  other  paths  besides  those  of  the  imagi- 
nation. He  produced  “Lives  of  Distinguished 
American  Naval  Officers,”  “ Sketches  of  Swit- 
zerland,” “Gleanings  in  Europe,”  and  several 
other  works.  Many  of  his  stories  have  been 
translated  both  into  German  and  French ; 
and  it  is  also  affirmed  that  some  of  them  are 
to  be  found  even  in  one  or  more  of  the  Oriental 
tongues. 

Cooper,  Thomas  Sydney,  began  life  as  a 
scene-painter  in  the  theatre  at  Canterbury,  and, 
in  1823,  went  to  London  to  enter  the  Royal 
Academy ; but  he  was  forced  to  return  to  the 
former  town,  and  there  he  remained,  giving 
instructions  in  drawing,  till  1827.  In  that 
year  he  went  to  Holland,  and  there,  under  the 
animal-painter  Yerboeckhoveu,  made  that  par- 
ticular branch  of  art  the  subject  of  bis 
ardent  study.  In  1831  he  returned  to  England, 
and  adopted  animal-painting  as  his  special 
branch.  In  1833  he  exhibited  his  first  picture 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists, 
and  from  that  time  he  steadily  advanced  in 
fame  and  fortune.  In  1815  he  was  chosen  an 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  may  be 
pronounced  one  of  the  finest  cattle-painters 
England  has  produced.  B.  at  Canterbury, 
1803. 

Coote,  Sir  Eyre,  hoot,  an  English  general, 
who  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  fought 
against  the  followers  of  Charles  Stuart  in  1745. 
In  1754  he  went  to  India,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  in  many  important  actions,  particularly 
at  the  siege  of  Pondicherry.  On  account  of  his 
conduct  there,  the  directors  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company  presented  him  with  a diamond- 
hilted  sword.  In  1769  he  was  made  commander- 
in-ehief  of  the  Company’s  forces ; but  quitted 
Madras  at  the  end  of  the  following  year,  and 
returned  to  England,  where  he  wTas  appointed 
governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  and  made  knight 
of  the  Bath.  In  1781  lie  proceeded  again  to 
India  as  commander-in-chief,  and,  at  the  head 
of  10,000  men,  defeated  Hyder  Ali,  whose  forces 
numbered  150,000.  b.  in  Ireland,  1726 ; n.  at 
Madras,  in  1783.— There  is  a fine  monument  to 
his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
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Cope,  Sir  John,  hope,  an  English  general,  best 
known  in  connexion  with  the  total  defeat  the 
royal  army  under  his  command  sustained  from 
the  rebels  under  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart, 
at  Prestonpans,  near  Edinburgh,  on  September 
21, 1745.  Cope  allowed  himself  to  be  completely 
surprised  by  the  Highlanders,  and,  according  to 
popular  tradition,  rather  prematurely  quitted  the 
field,  never  drawing  rein  till  he  reached  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  where  he  was  the  first  to  announce 
his  own  defeat.  Ilis  conduct  on  the  occasion 
was  mercilessly,  and  perhaps  somewhat  unfairly, 
ridiculed  by  the  Jacobite  writers  of  the  time, 
particularly  in  the  song  beginning, 

“ Hey,  Johnny  Cope,  are  ye  waking  yet?” 

Cope,  Charles  West,  R.A.,  an  English  artist, 
who,  in  1843,  was  one  of  the  three  success- 
ful competitors  for  the  prizes  offered  by  the 
Royal  Commission  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  cartoons. 
His  subject  was  “ The  First  Trial  by  Jury.” 
The  fresco  competition  of  the  following  year 
brought  him  forward  with  “The  Meeting  of 
Jacob  and  Rachel,”  which  caused  him  to  be 
selected  to  paint  one  of  the  six  frescoes  for  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  subject  which  he  chose 
for  this  was  “ Edward  III.  conferring  the  Order 
of  the  Garter  on  the  Black  Prince.”  For  the 
same  building  he  afterwards  executed  “Prince 
Henry’s  Submission  to  the  Law,”  and  “Gri- 
selda’s  First  Trial,”  deemed  his  masterpiece 
in  fresco.  In  1843  he  was  elected  an  A.R.A., 
and  in  1848  a R.A.  He  was  a frequent  exhi- 
bitor at  the  Royal  Academy,  and,  both  in  ima- 
ginative and  historical  painting,  reached  a 
high  standard  of  excellence.  His  works  are 
numerous;  among  which  the  principal  are — 
“ The  Last  Days  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,”  painted 
for  Prince  Albert;  “Lear  and  Cordelia;” 
“ Othello  relating  his  Adventures ;”  and  “ The 
Children  of  Charles  I.  in  Carisbrook  Castle.”  e. 
at  Leeds,  1811., 

Copernicus,  Copebnik,  or  Zepebnic,  as  he 
has  been  differently  called,  Nicholas,  ko-per- 
ni-Jcus,  was  a famous  Prussian  astronomer, 
whose  family  was  noble,  and  whose  uncle  was 
bishop  of  Warmia.  He  was  educated  at  Cracow, 
where  he  became  a doctor  of  medicine.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Italy,  and  in  1500  obtained  a 
professorship  of  mathematics  at  Rome.  He 
subsequently  returned  to  his  native  country, 
where  he  became  a canon  in  the  church  of 
Frauenburg.  Here  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  clays  a quiet  and  grave  man,  deeply  immersed 
in  astronomical  researches,  whilst  healing  the 
poor  by  Iris  medical  knowledge,  and  comforting 
them  by  his  ecclesiastical  duties.  The  result  of 
his  solitary  vigils  appeared  in  his  great  work 
entitled  “ De  RevolutiouibusOrbiumCcelestium,” 
which  overturned  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astro- 
nomy, and  established  for  himself  an  enduring 
fame.  This  system  makes  the  sun  the “ centrum 
mundi,”  round  which  the  earth  and  other  planets 
revolve.  The  MS.  of  his  great  work  remained 
in  his  possession  some  years  before  he  would 
publish  it.  At  length  he  gave  it  to  the  world, 
and  only  lived  to  see  a printed  copy  of  it  a few 
hours  before  his  death,  b.  at  Thorn,  in  Prussia, 
1473 ; d.  1543,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
to  which  he  belonged. 

Copleston,  Edward,  D.D.,  kop'-cl-sfcn,  bishop 
of  Llandaff,  was  the  son  of  the  rector  of 
Offwell,  Devonshire,  and  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford. He  became  fellow  ofOriel  College  in  1795; 
in  1802  he  succeeded  Hurdis  as  professor  of 
poetry;  in  1810-11  he  vindicated  the  university 
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from  some  attacks  made  upon  it  in  the  “ Edin- 
burgh Re view;”  in  1814  he  was  elected  provost 
of  Oriel  College;  was  appointed  dean  of  Chester 
in  1S26 ; and  in  1827  became  the  successor  of 
Dr.  Charles  Sumner  in  the  see  of  Llandaff. 
Among  other  works  he  was  author  of  an 
“Inquiry  into  the  Doctrines  of  Necessity  and 
Predestination;”  “ Prelectioncs  Academic®;” 
an  “Essay  on  Agriculture;”  all  of  which  are 
distinguished  for  learning,  elegance  of  diction, 
and  purity  of  taste,  b.  1776;  n.  1819. 

Copley,  Sir  John  Singleton,  kop'-ley,  a dis- 
tinguished artist,  born  in  America,  but  claimed 
by  Ireland  as  a native,  from  his  first  “ seeing 
the  light  ” almost  immediately  after  the  arrival 
of  his  parents,  who  were  from  Ireland,  in  the 
United  States.  By  natural  impulse  he  be- 
came a painter,  and  rose  to'  eminence  in  his 

rofession  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  before 

e had  visited  cither  England  or  Italy.  In  1775, 
however,  he  arrived  in  London,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  George-street,  Hanover-square. 
During  the  previous  year  he  had  visited  both 
England  and  Italy,  and  had  now  determined  to 
settle  in  the  former.  In  1777  he  became  an 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1783  a 
member.  He  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to 
illustrations  of  history,  and  his  “ Death  of  Lord 
Chatham  ” is,  perhaps,  his  best  work.  b.  at 
Boston,  United  States,  1737;  d.  1815. — He  was 
the  father  of  the  venerable  Lord  Lyndliurst. 

Corait,  Thomas,  Captain,  kor'-am,  an  English 
philanthropist,  who  instituted  the  London 
Foundling  Hospital,  an  establishment  founded 
for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  exposed 
and  deserted  children.  He  was  bred  to  the 
sea,  in  the  merchant  service,  and  spent  all  that 
he  had  on  this  and  other  benevolent  schemes, 
so  that  in  his  old  age  lie  was  obliged  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  contributions  of  several  noble 
patrons,  among  whom  was  Frederick,  prince  of 
IVales.  n.  1668;  n.  in  London,  1751,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Foundling  Hospital,  on  the  gate 
of  which  there  is  a statue  of  him. 

Corbet,  Richard,  kor-bet , an  English  prelate, 
hilt  better  known  for  his  poems,  mostly 
of  a humorous  and  satirical  character,  which 
were  first  printed  in  1647,  under  the  title  of 
“ Poetica  Stromata,”  and  have  since  been  several 
times  reprinted.  Many  of  them  are  satires  on 
the  Puritans,  of  whom  Corbet  was  a decided, 
though  not  vindictive  opponent.  He  was  the 
Bon  of  a rich  gardener  at  Ewell,  in  Surrey,  was 
educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  of  which  he 
became  dean ; was  successively  bishop  of  Oxford 
and  Norwich;  and  was  noted  in  his  day  for  the 
eccentric  but  genial  tone  of  his  mind.  n.  1582; 
D.  1635. 

Corbottld,  Edward  Henry,  kor'-boold,  a 
skilful  artist  in  water  colours,  and  has  also 
been  successful  in  oil-painting.  II  is  themes  are 
historical  incidents,  which  he  treats  more  in  a 
romantic  than  in  a realistic  style.  In  1843  he 
sent  in  a cartoon  for  the  decoration  of  the 
I alace  at  Westminster,  and  obtained  a prize  of 
£100  under  the  second  award.  He  was,  in 
earlier  life,  a successful  illustrator  of  books,  and 
also  painted  well  in  fresco.  The  subjects  of 
6ome  of  his  pictures  are  — “The  Plague  of 
London;”  “The  Assembling  of  the  Canterbury 
Pilgrims  at  the  Tabard  Inn,  Southwark ; ” “ The 
Baptism  of  Etlielbert ; ” and  a scene  from 
Tennyson’s  “ Morle  d’ Arthur.”  b.  1815. 

Cokday  d’ Ar.ua ns,  Marie  Anne  Charlotte, 
kor  -dai,  was  born  of  a good  family,  who  resided 
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principally  at  Caen,  where  she  was  greatly 
admired  for  her  beauty  and  spirit.  She  had  a 
lover  named  Belsuncc,  a major  in  the  French 
army,  who  was  denounced  by  Marat,  and  caused 
to  be  assassinated.  This  event  animated  Char- 
lotte with  a passion  for  vengeanco  against 
Marat,  whom  she  regarded  as  the  oppressor  of 
her  country.  She  hastened  to  Paris,  and  on 
being,  afeer  some  difficulty,  admitted  to  his  pre- 
sence, stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  July  13,.  1793. 
Far  from  attempting  to  escape,  she  confessed 
the  fact,  and  was  condemned  to  suffer  death, 
and  was  accordingly  guillotined  on  July  17, 
1793.  b.  near  Seez,  1768. — This  circumstance 
was  attended  by  another  equally  extraordinary. 
As  she  was  being  conducted  to  the  scaffold,  a 
deputy  of  the  city  of  Mayence,  named  Adam 
Lux,  was  so  transported  with  admiration  of  her 
beauty  and  heroism,  that  he  hastened  to  the 
tribunal,  and  demanded  to  suffer  death  in  her 
stead.  This,  however,  was  not  conceded  to 
him ; but  he  was  also  condemned  and  executed 
with  the  same  instrument. 

Cormenin,  Louis-Marie  de  la  Haye,  Viscount 
de,  kor'-me-na,  a distinguished  French  political 
writer,  was  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  called  by 
Napoleon  I.  to  the  council  of  state,  was  made  a 
baron  by  Louis  XVIII.,  and  a viscount  by 
Charles  X.  He  was  a member  of  the  chamber 
from  1828  to  1846,  and  in  all  these  positions 
distinguished  himself  as  much  by  the  originality 
of  his  genius  as  by  independence  of  character. 
Cormenin  was  by  profession  an  advocate;  in 
politics  he  was  opposed  to  every  party  in  turn 
in  which  egotism,  privilege,  or  administrative 
rapacity,  was  to  be  resisted;  but  the  cause  of 
political  and  social  progress  had  no  more  earnest 
defender  than  he.  He  wrote  the  best  treatise 
on  administrative  law  yet  published  in  France ; 
and  under  the  nom-de-plume  of  “Timon,”  pub- 
lished a vast  number  of  pamphlets  on  almost 
every  political  topic  of  importance  that  had 
occupied  attention  in  France  during  many 
years.  Ilis  “ Book  of  Parliamentary  Orators”  is 
held  in  high  esteem  by  all  thinking  French- 
men ; and  great  powers  of  logic,  wit,  and  sound 
knowledge  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful writers  of  his  day.  M.  Cormenin  was  in 
1855  added  by  imperial  ordinance  to  the  In- 
stitute, as  member  of  the  administrative  section 
of  the  Academy  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  b.  at 
Paris,  17S8. 

Corelli,  Arcangelo,  ko-rail-le,  called  by  his 
countrymen  “the  divine,”  was  an  Italian  musical 
composer,  whose  greatest  work  is  kis  “ Con- 
certo Grossi,”  or  twelve  concertos,  b.  at  Fusig- 
nano,  1653 ; d.  at  Rome,  1713. — As  a violinist, 
he  was  unrivalled,  and  his  compositions  for 
that  instrument  are  regarded  as  of  standard 
excellence. 

Coriolanus,  kor'-i-o-lai'-nus,  the  surname  of 
C.  Marcius,  from  his  victory  at  Corioli.  His 
story,  as  given  by  the  Roman  historians,  is  re- 
garded as  a fiction  by  Niebuhr,  who  thinks  it 
ought  to  be  excluded  from  history.  It  is  stated, 
however,  that  the  consulship,  which  he  had 
solicited,  was  refused  him,  he  having  rendered 
himself  distasteful  to  the  people  on  account  of 
his  haughty  character.  He  afterwards  proposed 
measures  hostile  to  tho  interests  of  the  people, 
and  opposed  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  the 
corn  which  had  been  sent,  in  a time  of  scarcity, 
by  Gclo,  king  of  Sicily  Eager  for  vengeance, 
Coriolanus  offered  his  services  to  the  Volsci,  and 
soon  appeared  at  their  head,  ravaging  the 
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Roman  territory,  and  laying  siege  to  the  “Eternal 
City”  itself.  The  inhabitants,  terrified,  sent 
several  embassies  to  him ; but  lie  was  deaf  to  all 
their  entreaties.  He  was  about  to  deliver  the 
assault,  when  Veturia,  his  mother,  followed  by 
his  wife  and  a train  of  Roman  women,  arrived 
at  his  camp,  to  supplicate  him  to  pause.  Con- 
quered by  their  tears,  Coriolantis  consented  to 
raiso  tho  siege.  He  was  assassinated  some 
little  time  after,  about  488  n.c.,  by  the  Volsci; 
although,  according  to  others,  he  lived  to  an 
advanced  age. — Shakspeare  and  other  poets 
have  dramatized  his  life. 

Corneille,  Peter,  Jcor'-nai,  an  eminent 
French  dramatist,  who  was  brought  up  to  the 
bar,  for  which  his  genius  was  entirely  unsuited. 
Accordingly,  he  quitted  it,  and  commenced 
writing  for  the  stage.  His  first  comedy, 
“ Mtjlitc,”  was  produced  in  1629,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  “ Clitandre,”  “ La  Veuve,”  “ La 
Galerie  du  Palais,”  and  “La  Place  Royale,” 
when,  in  1637,  appeared  his  “ Cid,”  founded  on 
the  “ Cid”  of  Guillen  de  Castro,  of  Spain.  This 
performance  filled  the  Parisians  with  enthu- 
siasm. It  carried  their  conceptions  into  new 
regions  of  dramatic  history,  and  its  author  be- 
came “ Le  Grand  Corneille.”  Whatever  grati- 
fication this  might  bring  to  the  vanity  of  the 
author,  it  was  not  quite  universal.  He  had 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  offend  the  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  had  himself  some  poetical  pre- 
tensions, and  who,  as  the  founder  of  the  French 
Academy,  used  his  influence  in  endeavour- 
ing to  abate  the  public  admiration.  One 
of  the  members  of  that  learned  body,  there- 
fore, wrote  an  elaborate  critique  on  the  “Cid,” 
hinting  at  a deficiency  of  inventive  genius  in 
Corneille,  seeing  that  he  had  borrowed  the  plan 
of  his  drama  from  a Spaniard.  Such  an  insinu- 
ation was  too  damaging  to  be  taken  with  indif- 
ference by  Corneille,  who  set  to  work  and 
produced  his  “ Horace,”  and  his  “ China,”  which 
arc  in  themselves  sufficient  to  establish  a claim 
to  ingenious  originality.  In  1640  appeared  his 
“ Polyeucte,”  which  was  succeeded  by  “ La 
Morte  de  Pompiie,”  “ Le  Menteur,”  and  several 
others;  none  of  which,  however,  nearly  ap- 
proached the  “Cid.”  Nay,  they  betokened  an 
evident  declension  of  genius,  and,  in  1653,  his 
“ Pertharitc”  decidedly  proclaimed,  him  a fallen 
star.  This  disgusted  him  with  the  stage,  and 
he  turned  his  attention  to  other  kinds  of  poetical 
composition.  His  success  in  these,  liow.ever, 
was  not  great,  and  he  returned  to  the  drama. 
In  1650  he  produced  liis  “ CEdipe,”  and  conti- 
nued to  write,  but  with  no  steady  success.  In 
1672  his  “ Pulcherie”  appeared,  and,  in  1674,  his 
“Surena;”  but  he  had  already  ceased  to  be 
popular,  n.  at  Rouen,  1606 ; d.  at  Paris,  1684. 
— For  thirty-seven  years  he  was  a member  of 
the  Academy. 

Corneille,  Thomas,  brother  of  the  above, 
was  also  a poet,  a member  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy, and  of  that  of  Inscriptions.  He  wrote  no 
fewer  than  forty-two  pieces,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  “ Ariane”  and  “Le  Comte  d’ Essex,” 
have  all  passed  into  oblivion.  Of  this  number, 
however,  many  met  with  the  greatest  success  in 
their  day.  They  were  published,  with  those  of 
liis  brother,  in  1738,  in  11  vols.  12mo.  b.  1625; 
d.  1709.— Besides  his  plays,  he  wrote  a “Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,”  in  2 vols.  folio,  and_  a “Geo- 
graphical and  Historical  Dictionary,”  in  3 vols. 
folio.  „ 

Cornelia,  Jcor-ne'-le-a,  wife  of  Pompey,  and 
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daughter  of  Metellus  Seipio,  accompanied  her 
husband  in  his  flight  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  and  saw  him  massacred  before  her  eyes  in 
the  harbour  of  Alexandria.  ( See  Pompey.) — 
The  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  and  daughter  of 
Seipio  Al'rieanus.  She  directed  tho  education 
of  her  sons,  and  was  greatly  admired  for  her 
virtues.  When  a Campanian  lady  once  made  a 
show  of  her  jewelsAt  Cornelia’s  house,  and  en- 
treated her  to  favour  her  with  a sight  of  her 
own,  Cornelia  produced  her  two  sons,  saying, 
“ These  are  the  only  jewels  of  which  I can 
boast."  In  her  lifetime,  a statue  was  raised  to 
her,  with  this  inscription,  “ To  Cornelia,  tho 
mother  of  the  Gracchi.”  Lived  in  the  2nd  cen- 
tury n.c.  (See  Gracchus.) — The  daughter  of 
Cinna.  (See  C.®sar,  Julius.) 

Cornelius,  Peter  von,  kor-nai'-le-oo*,  an  emi- 
nent German  artist,  who  became  a painter  by 
choice,  and  who,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  was  en- 
gaged to  ornament,  with  figures  in  chiaroscuro, 
the  cupola  of  the  old  church  of  Neuss,  nearDus- 
seldorf.  After  this,  he  proceeded  to  Frankfort, 
where  he  executed  a series  of  designs  illustrative 
of  the  “ Faust”  of  Goethe,  to  whom  the  engrav- 
ings were  dedicated.  His  reputation  was  now 
fast  rising,  when  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 
he  united  himself  with  several  kindred  spirits, 
and  commenced  studying  with  a view  to  found 
a new  school  of  German  art.  To  accomplish 
this,  fresco  was  the  style  adopted,  and  Cornelius 
was  commissioned  to  paint  the  walls  of  the  villa 
of  Bartholdy,  the  Prussian  consul-general.  The 
subjects  he  chose  were,  “Joseph  Recognising 
his  Brethren,”  and  “ Joseph  Interpreting  the 
Dream  of  Pharaoh’s  Chief  Butler,”  which  were 
a decided  success,  and  excited  general  admira- 
tion. He  now  rose  higher  and  higher  in  his 
profession,  and  left  Rome,  1319.  At  Dusseldorf 
he  remodelled  the  academy,  and  then  had  two 
spacious  halls  assigned  him  to  paint,  in  the 
Glyptothck  at  Munich.  In  one  of  these— the 
Hall  of  Heroes — he  represented,  in  colossal  pro- 
portions, the  leading  events  of  the  “Iliad;” 
in  the  other — the  Hall  of  the  Gods— he  symbo- 
lized the  Grecian  mythology.  These  works  were 
not  completed  till  1830,  and  are  conceived  and 
executed  with  such  a grandeur  of  effect  as  to 
command  universal  homage.  He  became  direc- 
tor of  the  Munich  Academy,  wlfich,  under  him, 
rose  to  be  a great  school  of  art.  n.  at  Dussel- 
dorf, 1787.  d.  1867. 

Cornero,  or  Cornaro,  Louis,  kor-nar-o,  a 
Venetian  nobleman,  remarkable  for  protracting 
his  life  to  a considerable  length  by  a course  of 
regimen.  In  his  youth  he  lived  freely,  which 
brought  him  into  a bad  state  of  health.  On 
this,  he  formed  the  resolution  of  confining  him- 
self to  twelve  ounces  of  food  and  fourteen  of 
wine  daily ; by  which  means,  with  exercise,  he 
acquired  a vigorous  constitution.  4 he  system 
he  practised,  included  spare  and  simple  diet, 
avoidance  of  heat  and  cold,  late  hours,  sexual 
indulgences,  and  over-fatigue.  It  required  gen- 
tle and  pleasing  excitements,  occasional  riding 
on  horseback,  field  sports,  and  the  hearing  of 
music.  All  violent  passions  were  to  be  re- 
strained or  repressed,  and  no  indulgence  allowed 
to  envy,  hatred,  ambition,  jealousy,  and  the  like. 
The  result  of  his  plan  was  perfect  health,  cheer- 
ful spirits,  and  long  life.  At  an  advanced  ago 
he  wrote  his  popular  book  on  “ Health  and  Cong 
Life,"  which  has  been  translated  into  most  lan- 
guages ; he  also  wrote  a “ Treatise  on  Waters,” 
particularly  the  lagunes  about  Venice,  b.  at 
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Venice,  1468;  n.  at  Padua,  1566.  His  wife,  who 
survived  him,  lived  to  about  the  same  age. — 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  Cornaro’s  book 
on  health  is,  that  all  men,  or  most  of  them, 
shorten  their  lives  by  over-eating  and  drinking. 

Cornwallis,  Charles  Mann,  marquis  of,  korn'- 
Kal-lis,  entered  the  army  at  a very  early  age, 
and  in  1758  was  made  a captain  in  the  light  in- 
fantry. Three  years  afterwards  he  was  aide-de- 
camp  to  the  marquis  of  Granby,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  Germany  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
In  1761  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieute- 
nant-colonel, and  the  year  following,  succeeded, 
on  the  death  of  his  hither,  to  the  title  of  Earl 
Cornwallis.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ameri- 
can war,  he  was  ordered  to  embark  for  that 
country,  where  he  displayed  great  military  ta- 
lents, highly  distinguishing  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Brandywine  and  the  reduction  of  Charles- 
town. lie  won  the  battles  of  Camden  and 
Guildford,  but  in  1781  was  forced  to  surrender 
at  York  Town  to  the  united  American  and 
French  army,  in  consequence,  he  declared,  of 
the  inefficient  support  he  received  from  Sir 
Henry  Clinton.  Soon  after  this,  he  returned  to 
England.  In  17S6,  the  affairs  of  British  India 
wearing  a critical  aspect,  he  was  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Bengal,  where,  in  December,  1790,  he 
took  Bangalore.  This  success  he  followed  up 
by  defeating  Tippoo  Saib,  who  delivered  to  his 
lordship  his  two  sons  as  hostages.  Having  suc- 
cessfully brought  this  war  to  a close,  he  returned 
to  England,  was  created  a marquis,  and  ap- 
pointed master-general  of  the  ordnance.  In 
1793  he  was  made  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
where  he  quelled  an  insurrection,  defeated  an 
invading  French  force,  and  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing the  important  measure  of  a union  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  In  1801  his  lord-lieutenancy 
expired,  when  he  was  employed  as  minister 
plenipotentiary  in  France;  in  which  capacity 
lie  signed  the  preliminary  treaty  of  the  peace  of 
Amiens.  In  1804  he  accepted  the  governor- 
generalship  of  India,  where,  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival, he  fell  ill  of  a fever,  on  his  march  to  join 
the  army  at  Ghazcpore,  in  the  province  of 
Benares,  n.  1738 ; d.  1805. — Napoleon  had  a 
high  opinion  of  the  abilities  and  honesty  of 
Cornwallis.  He  was  a good  soldier  and  states- 
man, and  a man  of  undoubted  integrity. 


Correggio,  kor-rai-dje-o,  a celebrated  Italian 
painter,  whose  real  name  was  Antonio  Allegri, 
but  called  Correggio  from  having  been  born  in 
the  town  of  that  name.  His  life  is  shrouded  in  ob- 
scurity. The  little  that  is  known  of  him  seems 
to  be  rather  the  offspring  of  conjecture,  eked 
out  with  imaginary  probabilities,  than  facts  ob- 
tained as  the  result  of  ascertained  data.  It  is 
not  known  by  whom  he  was  instructed  in  his 
art;  but  Bianchi,  Bartolotto,  Lombardi,  his 
uncle  Lorenzo,  and  Mantegna,  have  all  been 
named  as  his  teachers.  We  believe  that  he  was 
mostly  self-taught,  seeing  that  he  seems  never 
to  have  lived  at  Rome.  His  manner,  however, 
combines  grandeur  of  design  with  sweetness 
and  gracefulness  of  execution.  It  is  said  that 
he  married,  in  1520,  a lady  of  a Mantuan  family, 
whose  name  was  Girolama  Merliui.  She  is  the 
original  in  the  picture  of  his  Holy  Family,  “ La 
Zingarella.”  _ None  have  excelled  him  in  the 
delicacy  of  his  flesh-colouring ; and  his  “ Peni- 
tent _ Magdalen”  is  affirmed  to  be  the  most 
exquisite  female  figure  ever  painted.  Four  of 
ms  best  pictures  are  in  the  National  Gallery  of 
Great  Britain: — “Mercury  instructing  Cupid  in 
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the  presence  of  Venus,”  an  “ Ecee  Homo,”  “ La 
Vierge  au  Panier,”  and  “ Christ’s  Agony  in  the 
Garden."  The  first  two,  in  1834,  were  purchased 
by  the  British  Government  from  the  marquis  of 
Londonderry  for  £10,000.  n.  at  Correggio, 
1494 ; d.  1534,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Francis,  at  Correggio. 

Cort,  Cornelius,  kort,  a famous  engraver,  was 
a native  of  Holland.  In  1566  he  went  to  Italy, 
and  was  received  into  the  house  of  Titian,  at 
Venice,  and  engraved  several  of  that  master’s 
pictures.  He  ultimately  settled  in  Rome,  where 
he  established  a school  for  teaching  engraving, 
and  is  said  to  have  given  lessons  to  Agostino 
Caracci,  which,  however,  is  doubted.  Cort  en- 
graved upwards  of  150  pictures,  among  which 
are  specimens  of  Raffaelle,  Caravaggio,  Cor- 
reggio, Michael  Angelo,  and  other  eminent 
masters.  Hewas  also  a designer,  n.  1536;  d.  1578. 

Cort,  Henry,  of  Gosport,  invented  the  process 
by  which  pig-iron  was  converted  into  malleable 
iron  by  the  flame  of  pit-coal  in  the  puddling 
furnace.  Before  his  time,  English  ironmasters 
were  compelled  to  employ  charcoal  for  fuel. 
Having  got  pig-iron  into  a malleable  condition, 
he  further  invented  a process  for  drawing  it 
into  bars  by  means  of  grooved  rollers.  In  other 
words,  he  reduced  the  labour  and  cost  of  pro- 
ducing iron  to  one-twentieth  of  what  they  were 
before  his  day,  and  the  iron  was  of  a better 
quality.  In  perfecting  these  inventions,  Cort 
expended  a fortune  of  upwards  of  £20,000,  yet 
was  robbed  of  the  fruits  of  his  discoveries  by 
the  villany  of  an  official  in  a high  department 
of  government,  and,  both  cheated  and  perse- 
cuted, he  was  ultimately  allowed  to  starve,  by 
the  apathy  and  selfishness  of  an  ungrateful 
country.  In  1859  a public  appeal  for  the  benefit 
of  his  family  was  made,  and,  looking  at  the 
services  he  rendered  to  the  iron  trade  and  our 
iron  constructions,  there  can  be  no  hesitation 
in  assigning  to  the  name  of  Cort  a place  beside 
the  illustrious  names  of  Watt,  Arkwright,  and 
Wedgwood,  b.  1740;  d.  1800. 

Cortes,  Hernando,  kor-tais,  the  conqueror  of 
Mexico,  a celebrated  Spanish  adventurer,  whose 
family  was  respectable,  but  not  opulent.  He 
was  bred  at  Salamanca,  to  the  law,  which  he 
renounced  to  follow  a soldier’s  life.  The  gover- 
nor of  Hispaniola  was  his  relation ; and  Cortes, 
in  1504,  went  to  St.  Domingo,  where  he  was 
appointed  to  several  valuable  posts.  In  1511 
he  accompanied  Velasquez  in  his  expedition  to 
Cuba,  and  displayed  so  much  skill  and  bravery 
in  the  conquest  of  that  island,  that  he  was 
chosen  to  conduct  a similar  enterprise  for  the 
conquest  of  Mexico.  Accordingly,  in  1519,  he 
set  out  on  his  expedition,  and  first  landed  at 
Tabasco,  where,  after  several  bloody  battles,  he 
compelled  the  natives  to  submit  to  the  Spanish 
yoke.  Thence  he  sailed  to  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa,  in 
the  Bay  of  Mexico,  where  he  was  met  by 
several  messengers  from  the  governors  of  the 
province.  Assuming  now  the  title  of  ambassa- 
dor of  the  king  of  Castile,  he  insisted  on  having 
an  audience  with  Montezuma,  the  emperor,  and 
for  that  purpose  gave  out  that  he  intended  to 
march  on  the  capital.  In  the  mean  time,  ho 
founded  a settlement  on  the  coast,  to  which  was 
given  the  name  of  Vera  Cruz,  at  the  same  time 
declaring  himself  independent  of  the  governor 
of  Cuba.  For  some  time  he  had  tried  in  vain  to 
negotiate  a friendly  intercourse  with  Monte- 
zuma, and  now,  at  the  head  of  500  Spaniards, 
indifferently  armed  he  marched  up  the  country! 
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After  various  events,  on  7th  July,  1520,  he  de- 
feated the  Mexicans  in  the  great  battle  of 
Otumba,  and  finally  succeeded  in  establishing 
himself  in  their  capital.  Meanwhile,  a commis- 
sion was  sent  from  Spain  to  deprive  him  of  his 
post ; but  this  he  contrived  to  elude,  and  after- 
wards obtained  from  Charles  V.  the  appoint- 
ment of  governor  of  New  Spain.  His  conduct 
to  the  natives  was  merciless  in  the  extreme,  and 
a new  commission  of  inquiry  arriving,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  country  to  vindicate  his 
honour,  in  1528.  Having  made  his  defence  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Charles,  he  was  created  mar- 
quis of  the  Valle  do  Oajaca,  and  obtained  a large 
grant  of  land  in  New  Spain,  where  he  proceeded 
in  1530.  After  an  absence  of  ten  years,  he  re- 
turned, to  be  treated  with  cold  civility  by  Charles, 
and  with  neglect  by  his  ministers,  Bisgusted 
alike  with  king,  court,  and  courtiers,  he,  after 
an  unfortunate  expedition  to  Algiers,  in  which 
he  served  as  a volunteer,  retired  to  a residence 
in  the  vicinity  of  Seville,  and  there  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  n.  at  Medellin,  a village 
of  Estremadura,  1-135;  n.  near  Seville,  1517. — 
W.  H.  Prescott,  the  American  historian,  has 
written  a full  and  interesting  account  of  the 
“ Conquest  of  Mexico,”  in  which  full  details  are 
given  of  the  life  and  deeds  of  Cortez. 

Coryat,  Thomas,  kor'-i-ut,  an  English  tra- 
veller, who  called  himself  the  “Odcombian  leg- 
stretcher.”  He  was  the  son  of  the  rector  of 
Odeombe,  and  in  1G11  published  an  account  of 
his  travels  on  the  continent,  with  the  singular 
title  of  “ Coryat’s  Crudities.”  In  the  following 
year  he  set  out  again,  with  the  design  of  spend- 
ing ten  years  in  the  East.  He  rambled  through 
Greece,  Turkey,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  and 
died  at  Surat,  in  1617.  n.  at  Odeombe  rectory, 
in  1577.— “ Coryat’s  Crudities”  is  now  a rare 
book,  and  fetches,  whenever  it  is  sold,  a very 
high  price.  It  affords  good  illustrations  of  the 
state  of  society  in  the  ICth  century. 

Cosse  Brissac,  Charles  de,  kos  brees'-sak,  a 
celebrated  French  marshal,  who  successfully 
commanded  the  French  army  in  Flanders  and 
Piedmont,  under  Francis  I.,  Henry  II.,  and 
Charles  IX.  He  acquired  so  high  a reputation, 
that  nobles  and  princes  came  to  him  to  learn 
the  art  of  war.  b.  1505 ; n.  1563. 

Cosway,  Richard,  R.A.,  kos-wai,  a distin- 
guished painter,  who,  by  his  skill  in  miniatures, 
rose  to  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession.  He 
took  immense  sums,  and  was  patronized  by  the 
prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV.,  and  all 
the  leading  members  of  the  aristocracy.  He 
married  Maria  Hadfield,  a lady  also  of  consider- 
able artistic  talent,  and  who,  after  his  death, 
retired  to  Lodi,  in  Italy,  where  she  kept 
an  educational  establishment,  and  acquired 
great  respect  in  the  neighbourhood.  Cosway 
lived  in  the  greatest  splendour  throughout  Ills 
career,  and  was,  in  1771,  elected  a member  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  b.  at  Tiverton,  in  1740; 
D.  1821. 

Cotes,  Francis,  R.A.,  Jcotes,  one  of  the  origi- 
nators of  the  Royal  Academy  of  London,  and 
distinguished  as  a drawer  of  portraits  in  crayons. 
In  oil-painting  he  was  regarded  by  many  as  su- 
perior to  Reynolds.  His  most  celebrated  works 
are  a full-length  portrait  of  the  queen  of  George 
III.,  with  the  princess  royal  in  her  lap,  and 
another  of  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Wilton  the 
sculptor,  n.in  London,  in  1725;  n.  1770. 

Cotman,  John  Sell,  kot'-man,  an  artist  famous 
for  his  etchings  of  architectural  subjects,  such 
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as  old  castles,  cathedrals,  churches,  and  other 
antiquities,  was  a native  of  Norwich.  He  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  etchings  of  the  anti- 
quities of  Yorkshire,  Norfolk,  Xormandy,  &c. 
lie  was,  for  a few  years,  teacher  of  drawing  in 
King's  College,  Somerset  House ; but  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  his  native  county, 
n.  about  1780;  d.  in  London,  1813. 

Cotta,  Bernhard,  kot'-ta,  an  eminent  German 
geologist,  and  author  of  a variety  of  works  on 
that  and  cognate  sciences,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned : “ Geognostic  Charts  of  Saxony  and 
Thuringia;”  “Geognostic  Wanderings;"  “In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  Geognosy  and  Geo- 
logy;” “ Inner  Structure  of  Mountains;"  “Let- 
ters on  Humboldt’s  Kosmos,"  &c.  b.  1808. 

Cottoy,  Sir  Robert  Bruce,  Jcot'-fon,  a cele- 
brated English  antiquar3r,  and  founder  of  the 
famous  Cottonian  library,  now  at  the  British 
Museum,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and, 
having  acquired  a high  reputation  for  talent, 
learning,  and  integrity,  was  the  adviser  both  of 
the  king  and  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  time. 
Janies  I.  first  knighted  him,  and  subsequently 
created  him  a baronet.  Sir  Robert,  however, 
espoused  the  views  of  the  reformers  of  the 
period,  and  joined,  though  with  moderation,  in 
urging  redress  of  grievances.  He,  in  conse- 
quence, became  obnoxious  to  the  court ; a trea- 
tise, in  manuscript,  on  a political  topic,  was 
surreptitiously  obtained  from  his  library;  he 
was  cast  into  the  Tower,  and  his  whole  library 
seized.  His  constitution  suffered  from  confine- 
ment, and  this  harsh  treatment  ultimately  led 
to  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1631.  b.  in 
Huntingdonshire,  1570.  His  valuable  library, 
now  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  full  of  most 
precious  books  and  rare  MSS.,  was  subsequently 
enlarged  by  his  son  and  grandson. 

Coulomb,  Charles  Augustin  de,  koo'-lomb,  a 
French  mathematician,  who,  in  1779,  produced 
a treatise  on  the  “ Theory  of  Simple  Machines,” 
which  gained  the  prize  of  the  Academy.  He  is 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  experimental  phy- 
sics in  France,  and  is  the  inventor  of  the  torsion 
balance.  There  are  few  to  whom  the  theory  of 
electricity  is  so  much  indebted  as  to  this  philo- 
sopher. b.  at  Angouleme,  1736 ; d.  1806. 

Courtey,  William,  koor'-ten,  an  ingenious 
English  naturalist,  whose  collections  were  pur- 
chased for  .020,000,  and  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum,  b.  in  London,  1642;  d.  1702. 

Courtois,  J acques,  koor'-fwa,  commonly  called 
Borgonone,  was  the  son  of  an  obscure  painter, 
who  instructed  him  in  his  art.  Jacques  spent 
some  years  in  the  French  army,  and  made 
sketches  of  all  the  most  striking  scenes  of  the 
camp,  the  march,  and  the  battle-field.  He  left 
the  army  after  three  years’  service,  and  elevated 
himself  to  painting  battle-pieces,  for  which  he 
became  very  famous.  At  Bologna  he  studied 
under  Guido  and  Albani,  but  finally  settled  in 
Rome,  where  he  became  a lay  brother  of  the 
Jesuits,  for  whose  establishment  he  executed 
some  religious  works,  besides  the  numerous 
battle  subjects  which  he  painted  for  others. 
There  are  specimens  of  Courtois  at  Florence, 
Venice,  and  other  towns  in  Italy,  b.  near 
Besanfon,  Franche-comtJ,  1621;  d.  at  Rome, 
1676. — His  younger  brother,  Guillaume  Cour- 
tois, was  also  a famous  painter,  but  of  sacred 
subjects;  his  masterpiece  being  a great  battle 
of  Joshua,  which  was  engraved  by  Clouet,  and 
dedicated  to  Casimir,  king  of  Poland.  Several 
of  this  artist’s  paintings  have  been  engraved, 
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and  ho  occasionally  etched  himself,  n.  1G2S ; 
p.  at  Rome,  where  he  chiefly  lived,  1679. 

Cousin,  Jean,  koo'-xu,  an  eminent  French 
painter,  sculptor,  and  geometrician.  At  the 
courts  of  Henry  II.,  Francis  II.,  Charles  IX., 
and  Henry  IV.,  he  was  the  principal  favourite, 
and  is  the  first  French  artist  who  excelled  as 
an  historical  painter.  His  most  celebrated  pic- 
ture is  “The  Last  Judgment,”  now  in  the 
Louvre.  Ilis  greatest  work  in  sculpture  is  the 
monument  of  Admiral  Cliabot,  in  the  church  of 
the  Celestines.  Ilis  book  on  geometry  was  pub- 
lished in  1560.  n.  at  Soucy,  near  Sens,  about 
1500;  d.  about  1590. 

Cousin,  Victor,  a distinguished  French  in- 
quirer into  the  systems  of  mental  philosophy, 
and  lecturer  on  philosophy  at  the  Faculty  des 
Lettres,  in  Paris.  1 ho  original  idea  upon  which 
his  own  system  is  based  is,  that  every  system  is 
true,  but  incomplete  in  itself;  but  when  all  sys- 
tems are  united,  and  suitably,  as  it  were,  dove- 
tailed together,  a complete  system  would  be 
obtained.  After  various  vicissitudes,  incident 
to  the  political  changes  in  France,  he  became, 
under  Louis  Philippe,  a councillor  of  state,  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  a peer  of 
France.  Cousin  wrote  largely  on  educational  as 
will  as  philosophical  subjects,  and  translated 
the  works  of  Plato,  in  thirteen  volumes,  n.  at 
Paris,  1792;  d.  1867. 

Couthon,  Georges,  koo'-taicng,  was  brought 
up  to  the  bar,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
revolution,  he  became  a member  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  of  the  Convention,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  sanguinary  of  the  Mountain  party. 
He  strained  all  his  efforts  to  accomplish,  first, 
the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  and  the  death 
of  the  king,  and,  next,  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the 
Girondists.  He  was  the  close  friend  and  asso- 
ciate of  Robespierre,  and,  along  with  him, 
initiated  the  most  atrocious  measures.  He 
ossessed  considerable  oratorical  powers,  which 
e invariably  used  in  support  of  an  extreme 
policy.  He  proclaimed  death  to  all  tyrants, 
and  expressed  a wish  that  kings  might  no 
longer  have  an  earth  to  support,  or  a sun  to 
enlighten  them.  He  was  sent  as  commissioner 
to  Lyons,  where  he  enacted  terrible  scenes  of 
bloodshed  and  proscription.  On  one  occasion, 
he  struck  with  a hammer  tho  noblest  edifices  in 
the  city,  exclaiming,  “ Down,  ye  monuments  of 
pride,  I condemn  you  to  destruction  1”  Like  his 
chief,  and  other  leaders  in  that  terrible  epoch, 
Coutlion  was  of  mild  features  and  suave  man- 
ners ; and  so  decrepit  in  body  that  he  was 
allowed  to  sit  while  speaking  in  the  Convention. 
He  shared  in  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  and  was 
guillotined,  July  28,  1791.  b.  at  Orsay,  a village 
in  Clermont,  1756. 

Coutts,  Angela  Georgina  Burdett,  koofs,  a 
lady  possessed  of  great  riches,  and  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who  for  many  years 
represented  Westminster,  as  a Reformer,  in 
parliament.  _ Her  grandfather,  Mr.  Coutts,  the 
canker,  having,  at  a late  period  of  life,  mar- 
ried Miss  Mellon,  an  actress,  bequeathed  to 
the  latter  his  very  large  fortune,  which  acted  as 
a temptation  to  the  duke  of  St.  Albans  to  marry 
'■The  duchess  dying  in  1831,  without  issue, 
lett  to  Miss  Burdett  her  immense  wealth,  esti- 
mated at  £2,500,000,  on  the  condition  that  she 
would  assume  the  name  and  arms  of  the  Coutts 
tamily  This  she  accordingly  did,  and  devoted 
ner  life  to  _ charitable  purposes  generally,  and 
mo  promotion  of  the  English  church  especially. 
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b.  1814. — Her  great  wealth  attracted  many  ad- 
mirers, among  whom  were  named  the  duke  of 
Norfolk’s  eldest  son  and  Prince  Louis  Bona- 
parte, afterwards  Napoleon  III. 

Coveedale,  Miles,  kuv'-cr-ihiil,  a distin- 
guished reforming  English  divine,  who,  in  1532, 
united  with  William  Tyndale  in  translating  the 
Scriptures.  In  1551  he  became  bishop  of  Exe- 
ter. b.  in  Yorkshire,  1487 ; n.  in  London,  1568. 

Cowley,  Abraham,  lcoio'-le,  an  English  poet, 
educated  at  Westminster  school.  After  passing 
through  various  vicissitudes  on  account  of  his 
loyalty  to  the  Stuart  dynasty,  he,  on  the  death 
of  Cromwell,  obtained  a lease  of  a farm  at  Chert- 
sey,  valued  at  about  £300  a year.  Early  in  life, 
however,  he  produced  a small  volume  of  poems, 
called  “ Poetical  Blossoms,”  which  gained  him 
a considerable  reputation.  Dr.  Johnson  places 
him  at  the  head  of  those  whom  he  calls  meta- 
physical poets;  but  though  he  is  sometimes  sub- 
lime, always  moral,  and  frequently  witty,  yet  he 
is  both  tedious  and  affected.  His  Anacreontics 
are  reckoned  his  best  productions.  He  also  wrote 
a comedy  called  “ Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,”  and 
some  pieces  in  prose,  particularly  a “Discourse 
on  the  Government  of  Cromwell,”  and  a “Pro- 
position for  the  Advancement  of  Experimental 
Philosophy.”  b.  in  London,  161S;  d.  at  Chert- 
scy,  1667,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  there  is  a monument  to  his  memory. 

Cowley,  Mrs.  Hannah,  a poetess,  whose  effu- 
sions are  perhaps  more  remarkable  for  their 
affectation  than  their  merit.  She  wrote  three 
narrative  poems,  called  “ The  Scottish  Village,” 
“The  Siege  of  Acre,”  and  “The  Maid  of  Aragon.” 
For  these,  however,  her  name  is  not  here  pre- 
served, but  on  account  of  her  “ Belle’s  Strata- 
gem,” and  “A  Bold  Stroke  for  a Husband,” 
which  are  her  two  best  comedies,  of  the  nine 
which  she  wrote,  b.  at  Tiverton,  1743 ; d.  at 
Tiverton,  1809. — Her  maiden  name  was  Park- 
house,  and  her  husband  a captain  in  the  service 
of  the  East  India  Company. 

Cowley,  Henry  Richard  Wellesley,  Lord, 
many  years  British  ambassador  at  Paris  and 
other  courts,  was  the  son  of  the  first  Lord 
Cowley,  better  known  as  Sir  Henry  Wellesley. 
At  an  early  age,  he  entered  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice, and  in  1852  succeeded  the  Marquis  of  Nor- 
manby  at  the  Tuileries.  In  conjunction  with 
Lord  Clarendon,  he  represented  England  at  the 
congress  of  Paris,  held  in  1856.  b.  1801. 

Cow  pee,  William,  how' -per,  and  sometimes 
pronounced  hoo'-per,  a celebrated  English  poet, 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  Cowper,  chaplain  to  George 
II.,  rector  of  Berkhampstead  in  Hertfordshire, 
and  nephew  to  Lord-Chancellor  Cowper.  Being 
designed  for  the  law,  William,  after  finishing  his 
education,  was  placed  under  an  eminent  attorney, 
and,  at  the  age  of  31,  was  nominated  a clerk  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  A constitutional  timidity 
of  disposition,  however,  prevented  him  from 
accepting  it.  lie  was  next  appohited  clerk  of 
the  journals,  a situation  which,  it  was  supposed, 
would  require  no  personal  attendance ; but 
when  he  found  that  it  would  be  requisite  for 
the  clerk  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  it 
had  such  an  effect  on  his  nerves,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  the  office.  A morbid  melan- 
choly now  seized  him,  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  place  him  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cotton, 
at  St.  Albans,  where  he  gradually  recovered  the 
use  of  his  faculties.  In  1765  he  settled  at  Hunt- 
ingdon, where  lie  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
a clergyman  of  the  name  of  Unwin,  in  whose 
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family  lie  became  an  inmate.  That  gentleman 
being  killed  by  a fall  from  his  horse,  in  1767, 
Cowpcr  and  Mrs.  Unwin  took  up  their  abode  at 
Olncy,  Buckinghamshire,  where  they  contracted 
an  intimacy  with  Mr.  Newton,  then  curate  of 
that  parish,  and  where  Cowper  devoted  himself 
to  poetry.  To  a collection  of  hymns  published 
by  that  gentleman,  Cowper  contributed  sixty- 
eight.  In  1782  ho  published  a volume  of  his 
poems,  which  did  not  excite  much  attention ; 
but  another  volume,  in  1785,  stamped  his  repu- 
tation as  a true  poet.  His  “ Task,"  “ The  Sofa,” 
“John  Gilpin,”  and  other  productions,  will  im- 
mediately occur  to  the  reader’s  mind  as  works 
of  enduring  excellence.  He  afterwards  engaged 
in  translating  Homer  into  Miltonic  verse ; and 
though  his  version  is  not  so  pleasing  as  that  of 
Pope,  it  renders  the  original  with  greater  fide- 
lity. In  1786  he  removed,  with  Mrs.  Unwin,  to 
Weston,  Northamptonshire,  where  he  continued 
to  cultivate  his  literary  tastes.  In  1791  his  in- 
tellect again  gave  way,  and  not  even  frequent 
change  of  scene  could  rouse  him  from  hit 
despondency,  for  he  was  now  sunk  into  a staff 
of  complete  dejection,  from  which  he  nevei 
after  recovered,  b.  at  Berkhampstead,  1731 
d.  at  Dereham,  in  Norfolk,  1800,  and  was  buried 
in  the  parish  church,  where  a monument  is 
erected  to  his  memory. 

Cox,  Richard,  Jcox,  an  English  prelate  and  one 
of  the  translators  of  the  “ Bishops’  Bible,”  to 
which  he  furnished  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
He  was  bishop  of  Ely,  but  suffered  a good  deal 
of  persecution  on  a charge  of  heresy,  but  was 
ultimately  raised  to  that  see  by  Elizabeth. 
B.  1499 ; D.  1581. 

Cox,  David,  a distinguished  water-colour 
artist,  who  unweariedly  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  Nature  under  her  ever-varying  aspects, 
and  reaped  his  reward  in  the  general  admiration 
which  was  awarded  to  his  pictures.  Although 
the  opinion  prevailed  that  they  were  merely 
rough  sketches,  being  mostly  executed  on 
coarse  paper,  yet  they-,  exhibit  a breadth  and 
poetical  embodiment,  which  stamp  them  with 
the  mark  of  genius,  and  as  the  offspring  of  a 
highly  vigorous  and  observing  mind.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-colours,  and  in  the  gallery  of 
that  society,  in  London,  his  pictures  were  almost 
exclusively  shown,  b.  at  Birmingham,  1793; 
n.  at  Harborne,  near  Birmingham,  1859. 

Coxe,  William,  archdeacon  of  Wilts,  and 
author  of  the  following  among  a great  variety 
of  other  works Sketches  of  the  Natural, 
Civil,  and  Political  State  of  Switzerland,”  “Tra- 
vels in  l'oland,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,” 
“ History  of  the  House  of  Austria,"  “ History  of 
the  Bourbon  kings  of  Spain,”  “Memoirs  and 
Correspondenceof  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough, ” 
“Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,”  “Account  of 
the  Russian  Discoveries  between  Asia  and  Ame- 
rica,” “Correspondence  of  Charles  Talbot,  duke 
of  Shrewsbury,  with  William  III.  and  others," 
&c.  B.  1747;  D.  1828. 

Crabbe,  Reverend  George,  krab,  an  English 
poet,  who  rose,  from  very  humble  circum- 
stances, to  hold  the  rectory  of  Trowbridge,  in 
Wiltshire.  He  was  educated  for  the  medical 
profession ; but  being  unsuccessful,  applied 
to  Burke,  the  great  statesman,  for  poetical  pa- 
tronage. The  politician  took  him  under  his 
protection,  and  advanced  his  fortunes  by  open- 
ing a path  for  his  preferment  in  the  church. 
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His  principal  poems  are  “The  Library,"  “The 
Village,"  which  was  revised  by  Dr.  Johnson 
“ The  Newspaper,"  “ The  Parish  Register,”  ant 
the  “ Tales  of  the  Hall,"  for  which  Sir.  Slurray 
the  publisher,  gave  him  £3000,  with  the  remain 
ing  copyright  of  his  previous  poems,  b.  at  Aid 
borough,  in  Suffolk,  1754;  d.  1832. — The  poetry 
of  Crabbe  is  remarkable  for  its  individuality 
and  the  minuteness  with  which  every  picture  b 
painted.  Of  the  higher  quality  of  invention  lit 
had  none.  He  could  paint  what  he  beheld  wit! 
pathos,  vigour,  and  originality,  although  the 
colours  which  he  sometimes  uses  have  a ten 
dency  to  repel,  rather  than  invite,  readers  of  deli 
cacy  and  taste  to  the  contemplation  of  his  pajjes 

Craik,  George  Lillie,  kraik,  a Scotch  littera- 
ieur,  who,  in  1821,  went  to  London,  and  whci; 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge commenced  its  labours,  wrote  for  it  a work 
called  “ The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Diffi- 
culties.” This  brought  him  into  notice,  and 
he  became  a large  contributor,  in  history  and 
biography,  to  the  “Penny  Cyclopedia."  In 
1839  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  “ Pictorial 
History  of  England,"  to  which  he  contributed 
several  of  its  most  important  chapters.  These 
were  subsequently  published  in  an  independent 
form,  under  the  titles  of  “ The  History  of  Bri- 
tish Commerce,”  and  “The  History  of  Litera- 
ture and  Learning  in  England."  He  also  pub- 
lished a work  on  “ Spenser  and  his  Poetry,"  and 
in  1849  became  professor  of  History  and  English 
Literature  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  Besides 
the  above  works,  he  produced  the  “ Romance 
of  the  Peerage,"  “ Outlines  of  the  History  of  the 
English  Language,”  and  contributed  to  pe- 
riodical publications.  n.  1799;  d.  1866. 

CRANBORXE.Lord.  (See  Salisbury, Mar.  of.) 

Cranach,  Lucas,  kra'-nak,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  old  German  painters,  called  after 
the  place  of  his  birth,  but  whose  family 
name  was  Sunder.  He  produced  a great  many 
works,  which  are  to  be  seen  chiefly  in  Upper 
Saxony.  He  excelled  in  portraits  and  altar- 
pieces,  the  principal  of  these  last  being  the 
“ Crucifixion,”  in  the  church  of  Weimar.  He 
was  court  painter  to  three  electors  of  Saxony, 
Frederick  the  Wise,  John  the  Constant,  and 
John  Frederick  the  Magnanimous.  He  was 
also  the  friend  of  Luther,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  means  of  bringing  about  the  marriage  ol 
the  great  reformerwith  Catharine  Bora.  b.  at  Cra- 
nach, near  Bamberg,  in  1472  ;D.  at  Weimar.in  1 553. 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  kran-mer,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  whose  opinion  on  the  question  of 
the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  recommended  him 
to  that  monarch,  and  whose  first  service,  after 
his  appointment,  was  to  pronounce  the  divorce 
between  the  king  and  Katharine.  He  zealously 
furthered  the  Reformation,  aud  by  his  means 
the  Bible  was  translated  and  read  in  churches. 
On  the  death  of  Henry,  he  was  named  in  the 
will  of  that  monarch  one  of  the  regency  of  tho 
kingdom,  and  as  Edward  VI.  was  brought  up 
chiefly  under  his  care,  the  Reformation,  under 
this  youthful  sovereign,  assumed  a consistent 
form.  The  liturgy,  homilies,  and  articles  oE 
religion  were  now  framed,  and  in  all  of  these, 
Cranmer  had  a principal  hand.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Mary,  he  was  condemned,  first  for 
treason,  and  pardoned;  but  a charge  of  hcresyi 
being  afterwards  brought  against  him,  he  wasj 
sent  to  the  Tower,  whence,  with  Ridley  and! 
Latimer,  he  was  removed  to  Oxford,  to  hold  a* 
public  disputation.  The  fate  of  these  mcoi 
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seems,  without  doubt,  to  have  been  already  de- 
termined. The  archbishop  was  tried  by  the 
pope’s  commissioners,  and  convicted,  when, 
after  enduring  great  hardships  for  upwards  of 
three  years,  he  was  at  length  induced  to  sign 
his  abjuration  of  the  Protestant  faith,  on  the 

Eromise  of  life.  For  having  committed  this  act, 
owever,  he  was  struck  with  deep  remorse,  and 
when  brought  into  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Oxford, 
to  read  his  recantation  in  public,  he,  instead  of 
complying,  besought  God’s  forgiveness  for  the 
apostasy  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  and  ex- 
horted the  people  against  the  errors  of  Rome. 
This  greatly  enraged  his  adversaries,  who,  de- 
nouncing him  as  a hypocrite  and  heretic, 
dragged  him  to  the  stake,  opposite  Baliol  Col- 
lege. Here  he  endured  the  terrible  licry  trial 
with  patience  and  fortitude,  holding  his  hand 
ia  the  flame,  and  often  exclaiming,  “ This  un- 
worthy hand !”  n.  at  Aslacton,  in  Nottingham- 
shire, 1439 ; burned  at  Oxford,  1555. 

Ckassus,  M.  Licinius,  Jeran-sus,  surnamed  the 
“rich,”  a distinguished  Roman,  who  decisively 
defeated  Spartacus,  who,  at  the  head  of  the 
gladiators,  had  for  some  time  defied  the  power 
of  Rome.  Afterwards,  he  formed  one  of  the 
triumvirate  with  Caesar  and  Pompcy,  and  had 
the  province  of  Syria  allotted  to  him.  Attempt- 
ing to  possess  himself  of  Parthia,  he  was  de- 
feated by  Surena,  the  Parthian  general,  who, 
subsequently,  treacherously  got  possession  of  his 
person,  and  put  him  to  death,  53  b.c. 

Cratercs,  krat'-e-rus,  one  of  Alexander  the 
Great’s  generals,  conspicuous  for  his  literary 
abilities  as  well  as  for  his  valour.  He  received 
as  his  share  of  Alexander’s  kingdom,  Greece  and 
Epirus,  and  wrote  the  history  of  his  great  com- 
mander. Killed  in  a battle  against  Eumenes, 
321  b.c. 

Crates,  krai'-tes,  a philosopher  of  Bceotia,  re- 
markable for  his  eccentricities.  In  the  summer 
he  would  clothe  himself  as  warm  as  possible, 
while  in  the  winter  his  garments  were  uncom- 
monly thin.  b.  324  b.c. 

Cratinus,  kra-ti-nus,  a satirical  poet  of 
Athens,  who  wrote  twenty-one  plays,  and  in- 
vented or  improved  comic  poetry,  d.  431  b.c. 

Crebilloit,  Prosper  Joliot  de,  kre-be'-y aiong, 
a French  dramatic  poet,  who  studied  for  the 
law,  but,  being  attached  to  theatrical  representa- 
tions, became  a dramatic  writer.  His  first 
popular  performance  was  “ Atreus,”  which  was 
followed  by  his  “ Elsetra”  and  “ Rhadamistus.” 
He  next  produced  some  tragedies,  which  pro- 
cured for  him  the  name  of  the  French  TEschy- 
lus.  For  many  years  he  retired  into  seclusion. 
b.  at  Dijon,  1674;  d.  in  Paris,  1762.  By  order 
of  Louis  XV.  a monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  church  of  St.  Gervois.  His  works 
have  been  published  in  12  vols.  4to.— Ilis  son, 
Claude  Prosper  Joliot  de  Crebillon,  was  also  a 
man  of  letters,  and  wrote  several  esteemed 
novels,  the  principal  of  which  is  entitled,  “ Les 
Egaremens  du  Cceur  et  de  l’Esprit."  b.  1707: 
».  1771. 

CfiEEcnr,  Thomas,  kreetch,  an  English  poet, 
who  wrote  some  original  pieces,  which  are  now 
almost  forgotten.  He  is,  however,  known  as  a 
translator,  of  classical  poetry,  having  executed 
versions  in  English  verse  of  Lucretius,  Horace, 
dheoeritus,  &c.  He  was  educated  at  Sherborne 
Free  School,  and  afterwards  atWadham  College, 
Oxford,  b.  1659;  committed  suicide,  1701. 

Ckeswick,  Thomas,  R.A.,  kres'-tuik,  an  emi- 
nent English  landscape-painter,  who  produced 
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a great  many  “Scenes,”  “Spots,”  “Shades,” 
and  “ Streams,”  redolent  of  poetic  beauty.  In 
1843  he  became  an  associate  in  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, and,  in  1847,  exhibited  his  two  greatest 
works,  entitled  “ England,”  and  “ The  London 
Road  a Hundred  Years  ago.”  B.at  Sheffield,  1811. 

Crichton,  James,  lcri'-ton,  a celebrated 
Scotchman,  of  whom  so  many  wonderful  things 
are  related  as  to  have  procured  him  the  name  of 
the  “Admirable  Crichton.”  He  was  educated 
at  St.  Andrews,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
visited  Paris.  Here  lie  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion not  only  as  a disputant,  but  for  his  skill 
and  activity  in  games  of  all  sorts,  as  well  as 
martial  exercises.  He  next  went  to  Rome,  and 
displayed  his  talents  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope  and  cardinals.  Thence  he  travelled  to 
Venice,  where  he  became  intimate  with  the 
learned  Aldus  Manutius,  who  dedicated  to  him 
the  Paradoxes  of  Cicero,  in  a strain  of  panegyric 
which  borders  on  the  ridiculous.  At  Padua  he 
held  disputations  with  the  most  learned  profes- 
sors on  a number  of  subjects,  but  particularly  on 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  At  Mantua  he  slew 
a famous  fencing-master  in  a duel.  The  duke 
of  Mantua  admired  him  so  much,  as  to  appoint 
him  tutor  to  his  son,  a licentious  young  man, 
by  whom,  it  is  said,  he  was  assassinated  in  the 
public  streets,  during  the  carnival,  b.  in  Perth- 
shire, 1560 ; assassinated,  1583. 

Cbcesus,  hre'-sus,  the  last  king  of  Lydia,  of 
the  race  of  the  Mermnadte,  celebrated  for  his 
great  riches.  His  court  was  the  asylum  of 
learning ; and  here  were  to  be  found  Hi  sop  and 
Sblon.  Showing,  with  pride,  his  treasures  to 
the  latter,  that  philosopher  said,  “ Call  no  man 
happy  before  his  death ;”  and,  in  truth,  misfor- 
tune soon  came  upon  the  rich  king.  He  was 
conquered  by  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia,  and  placed 
on  a burning  pile,  when,  exclaiming  “Solon, 
Solon,”  with  great  energy,  his  captor  asked  him 
the  reason  of  such  an  exclamation.  Crcesus 
then  repeated  the  conversation  he  had  had  with 
Solon  on  human  happiness.  Cyrus,  moved  at 
the  recollection  of  the  instability  of  human 
allairs,  ordered  Crcesus  to  be  taken  from  the 
burning  pile,  and  became  one  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends.  Mounted  the  throne,  560  b.c. 
The  manner  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Choke,  or  Crook,  Sir  George,  kroke,  an  able 
and  upright  English  lawyer,  sprungfromafamily 
famous  for  producing  men  of  talent  in  that 
profession,  was  a native  of  Buckinghamshire, 
received  his  education  at  University  College, 
Oxford,  and  studied  law  at  the  Inner  Temple, 
lie  was  knighted  in  1623,  and  made  king’s 
serjeant;  he  was  created  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  Common  Pleas  in  1625 ; in  1628  he  succeeded 
Sir  John  Doddridge  as  justice  of  the  King’s 
Bench ; in  1636  he  took  the  part  of  Hampden 
on  the  question  of  ship-money,  refusing  to  concur 
with  the  other  judges  in  condemning  the 
patriot  for  refusing  to  pay  that  illegal  impo- 
sition. Sir  George  gained  great  popularity  for 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  but,  such  was  his 
high  character  for  rectitude,  he  still  retained 
the  favour  of  the  king.  His  law  reports 
obtained  a high  position  for  authenticity  and 
impartiality,  as  well  as  for  sound  legal  know- 
ledge, and  have  been  many  times  reprinted, 
translated,  and  edited,  with  notes,  additions,  and 
explanations.  His  arguments  on  ship-money, 
especially,  attracted  much  attention,  and  were 
printed  with  those  of  Sir  Richard  Hutton,  b 
at  Chilton,  1559;  d.  1641, 
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CnoKEn,  Eight  Honourable  John  Wilson, 
Jcro'-ker,  was  educated  for  the  bar,  and,  in  ] soo’ 
was  entered  a student  at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  lie  de- 
voted much  of  his  time,  however’  to  literature 
and  polities,  displaying  in  the  latter  field  strong 
Tory  tendencies.  In  1807  he  became  member 
of  parliament  for  Downpatrick,  in  Ireland,  and 
in  1809  secretary  to  the  Admiralty.  This  post 
lie  held  for  twenty  years,  during  which  lie  sat 
as  member  in  the  House  for  various  boroughs. 
Meanwhile  lie  was  almost  continually  engaged 
with  his  pen,  and  was  a ready  and  versatile 
writer.  11  is  most  extensive  production  is  an 
edition  of  “Doswcll’s  Life  of  Johnson,”  which 
Macaulay  criticised  with  great  severity  in  the 
“Edinburgh  Beview.”  He  wrote,  besides, 
“Stories  from  the  History  of  England,”  and 
edited  “The  Suffolk  Papers,”  “Walpole’s  Let- 
ters to  Lord  Hertford,”  and  several  other  works. 
b.  in  Galway,  Ireland,  1780:  d.  at  Hampton, 
1854. 

Croly,  Eeverend  George,  Jcro'-le,  a modern 
poet  and  imaginative  writer,  as  well  as  the 
rector  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbroolc,  and  St. 
Benet’s,  London.  His  principal  effusions  are 
“ 'i  lie  Angel  of  the  AVorld  a tragedy  entitled 
“ Catiline a comedy  called  “ Pride  shall  have 
a Ball;”  “Salathicl,”  a romance;  and  “ Mar- 
ston,”  with  “Tales  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,” 
both  works  of  fiction,  lie  has  likewise  written 
a “Life  of  Burke;”  but  it  was  as  a popular 
preacher  that  his  fame  was  most  extended,  b. 
at  Dublin,  1780;  n.  1860. 

Crompton,  Samuel,  Jcrump' -ton,  an  ingenious 
mechanic,  the  inventor  of  the  spinning  mule, 
was  born  near  Bolton-le-Moors,  Lancashire,  in 
1753.  Bolton  then  was  really  “ in  the  Moors,” 
and  only  numbered  about  5000  inhabitants, 
which,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  Cromp- 
ton’s invention,  had,  in  1861,  increased  to  up- 
wards of  70,000.  His  youth  was  spent  in  a large 
picturesque  old  house,  with  quaint  timber  front, 
and  there  the  thoughtful  young  weaver  occupied 
his  days  with  working  upon  Hargreaves’s  newly- 
invented  jenny,  and  solaced  his  evenings  with 
his  violin — the  first  triumph  of  his  mechanical 
skill.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  commenced 
the  construction  of  a spinning-machine,  which 
he  called  a “mule,”  because  it  united  the 
features  of  Arkwright’s  and  Hargreaves’  ma- 
chines. For  five  years  did  Crompton  persever- 
ingly  work,  with  scarcely  any  tools  except  his 
claspknife,  and  a few  others  which  he  purchased 
with  money  earned  by  playing  his  violin  in  the 
orchcstraofthe  Bolton'theatre.  Hemadehis ma- 
chine atlcngth,  but  had  to  hide  it  in  a garret,  lest 
his  ignorant  neighbours  should  destroy  it.  As 
secretly  as  he  could,  for  his  house  was  besieged 
by  the  curious,  Crompton  and  his  wife  worked 
upon  the  wheels,  and  spun  yarn  of  such  a fine- 
ness that  manufacturers  saw  they  would  be  able 
to  produce  in  this  country  material  similar  to 
the  much-coveted  muslins  of  the  East  Indies. 
Being  a man  of  simple  habits,  of  great  industry, 
of  unquestioned  probity,  and  of  deep  religious- 
ness, one  would  have  supposed  that  now  a 
career  of  unexampled  success  and  honour  was 
open  to  him.  Yet  such  is  the  singular  history 
of  his  life,  that  with  the  triumph  of  his  mecha- 
nical genius  commenced  a series  of  personal 
and  family  misfortunes  that Would  have  crushed 
the  spirit  of  an  ordinary  man.  Efforts  were 
made  to  get  from  Crompton  his  secret,  which 
he  gave  up  with  his  first-made  mule  to  a num- 
ber of  gentlemen  on  the  promise  of  a subscrip- 
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lion  being  raised  to  remunerate  him.  Only 
enough  money,  however,  was  raised  to  enable 
him  to  replace  his  mule  with  one  of  four  more 
spindles  than  that  had  which  he  had  given  up. 
Crompton  struggled  on  in  poverty,  while  others 
with  his  mule  were  laying  the  foundations  of 
colossal  fortunes,  in  the  year  1800,  when  the 
mule  had  been  given  to  the  public  about  twenty 
years,  some  gentlemen  in  Manchester  promoted 
a subscription  in  favour  of  Crompton,  and 
realized  between  £400  and  £500,  with  which  ho 
increased  his  little  manufactory  for  spinning 
and  weaving.  In  1807,  when  the  nation  had 
been  immensely  benefited  by  the  increase  of 
trade  consequent  upon  the  use  of  the  mule, 
Crompton  made  some  efforts  to  obtain  a na- 
tional recognition  of  his  services.  These  efforts 
being  without  satisfactory  result,  four  years 
later  they  were  renewed.  When  Mr.  Perceval 
was  shot  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had  a 
paper  in  his  hand  relative  to  Crompton’s  claim, 
and  he  had  said  but  a few  minutes  before  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  government  “ to 
propose  £20,000  for  Crompton."  But  Perce- 
val’s assassination  dashed  the  cup  from 
Crompton’s  lips,  and  the  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings eventuated  in  a vote  of  £5000,  barely 
sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  application. 
Crompton  was  greatly  disappoinfed.  After  that 
time  he  engaged  in  several  businesses,  in  ail  of 
which  he  was  pursued  by  an  apparent  fatality; 
he  became  very  shy,  and  at  last  fell  into  poverty. 
Prom  this  he  was  relieved  by  the  purchase  of  a 
small  annuity,  which  he  eujoyod  only  three 
years.  He  died  on  the  26th  of  June,  1827,  aged 
seventy-four  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  old 
churchyard,  where  two  slabs  of  polished  grey 
granite,  surmounting  a massive  block  of  Lan- 
cashire gritstone,  cover  his  remains.  A monu- 
ment to  his  memory  was  erected  in  his  nativo 
town  in  1862,  and  publicly  inaugurated  on  the 
24th  of  August  of  that  year. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  krom'-well,  the  great  Pro- 
tector, came  of  a good  family  on  both  sides,  and 
after  passing  about  a year  at  Cambridge,  was 
removed  to  Lincoln’s  Inn,  with  the  view  of 
prosecuting  his  studies  for  the  bar.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  was  much  addicted  to  low  plea- 
sures and  gaming  in  his  youth ; but  when  we 
find  him,  in  his  twenty-first  year,  marrying  the 
daughter  of  Sir  JohnBourchier,  and  spoken  of 
by  religious  men  as  a professor  of  religion,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  he  has  been  vilified 
by  malice,  rather  than  spoken  of  with  justice. 
In  1623  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament 
for  Huntingdon,  and,  in  the  following  year, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  against  the 
bishops.  When  the  parliament  was  dissolved, 
he  retired  into  the  country,  and  took  a grazing 
farm  at  St.  Ives,  where  he  became  overseer  of 
the  parish,  and  a zealous  member  of  the  reli- 
gious community  with  which  he  had  connected 
himself.  In  1636  Sir  Thomas  Stuart,  his  mater- 
nal uncle,  died,  leaving  him  property  in  the 
“ Isle  of  Ely  ” worth  £500  a year.  To  this  placo 
he  now  removed  his  family ; but  being  dis- 
gusted with  the  measures  of  the  government,  ho 
in  1637  actually  took  a passage  for  himself  and 
family  in  a ship  lying  in  the  Thames,  and  bound 
for  New  England,  in  America.  This  vessel  was 
detained  by  "proclamation ; but  if  she  had  been 
suffered  to  proceed  on  her  voyage,  the  head  of 
Charles  I.  would,  perhaps,  never  have  been  for- 
feited to  his  country;  England  would  never  have 
been  a commonwealth,  nor  Oliver  Cromwell 
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its  Protector.  In  1G40  he  was  returned  to 
parliament  for  Cambridge,  and,  by  this  time, 
had  become  a popular  leader,  being  called 
“Lord  of  the  Fens,”  for  having  defended  a por- 
tion of  the  fen  country  of  Cambridgeshire  from 
being  wrested  from  the  people  by  the  grasping 
hands  of  certain  proprietors  who  had  been 
draining  them  for  themselves.  In  1642,  when 
parliament  determined  upon  hostilities,  he  went 
to  Cambridge,  where  he  raised  a troop  of  horse, 
and  which  he  himself  so  ably  commanded,  that 
ho  soon  acquired  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  a great 
reputation  for  military  skill  and  valour.  His 
men  were  well  disciplined,  and,  under  his 
leadership,  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  in 
1644,  acquired  the  name  of  “Ironsides.”  At 
Stamford,  and  in  the  second  battle  at  Newbury, 
Cromwell  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and 
received  from  his  party  the  title  of  “ Saviour  of 
the  nation.”  This  party  consisted  of  the  Inde- 
rendents,  who  had  gained  so  great  an  influ- 
ence in  parliament  as  to  pass  the  famous  self- 
denying  ordinance,  by  which  all  members  of 
either  House  were  excluded  from  commands  in 
the  army.  From  this,  however,  Cromwell,  on 
account  of  his  value  to  the  cause,  was  excepted ; 
a stroke  of  policy  which  preserved  his  ascen- 
dancy in  the  army,  and  paved  the  way  for  his 
future  advancement.  He  was  now  made  lieu- 
tenant-general, and  by  his  conduct  in  1645,  the 
battle  of  Naseby,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the 
royalists,  was  won.  This  victory  was  followed 
by  a series  of  successes,  for  which  he  was  voted 
a pension  of  £2500  per  annum,  and  the  thanks 
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tending  to  prove  the  assassination  of  a tyrant  a 
public  duty,  produced  a slow  fever,  from  which 
lie  never  rallied.  He  was,  by  order  of  his  phy- 
sician, removed  to  Whitehall  for  change  of  air, 
but  nothing  would  avail  him  now.  He  died  on 
the  3rd  of  September,  1658,  the  anniversary  of 
his  victories  at  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  and  a 
day  which  lie  was  accustomed  to  consider  espe- 
cially fortunate  to  himself,  b.  in  the  town  of 
Huntingdon,  1599. — Ilis  corpse  was  interred  on 
the  25th  of  April,  in  Henry  the  Seventh’s 
chapel,  whence,  at  the  Restoration,  it  was 
taken  and  exposed  on,  and,  it  is  said,  buried 
under,  the  gallows  at  Tyburn.  It  is  needless 
here  to  enter  into  the  character  of  Cromwell. 
That  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  ancl 
most  valiant  warriors  England  has  produced. 


of  the  House.  When  the  king  was  handed  over 
by  the  Scotch  to  the  parliament,  Cromwell  de- 
termined to  get  him  into  his  own  power.  This 
he  effected  in  1647,  by  means  of  Cornet  Joyce,  a 
young  and  spirited  soldier.  He  now  obtained 
the  chief  command  of  the  army,  and  at  a con- 
ference at  Windsor,  which  he  himself  opened 
with  prayer,  propounded  the  bold  measure  of 
punishing  the  king  by  a judicial  sentence. 
Charles  was  now  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  when 
Cromwell  was  called  into  the  north  against  the 
Scots,  and  into  the  west  against  the  Welsh. 
Wherever  he  fought,  success  attended  him,  and 
returning  to  London,  he  purged  the  parliament 
house  of  its  members,  by  means  of  his  troopers, 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Pride.  In  the 
January  of  1649  the  king’s  trial  commenced. 
Cromwell  was  the  third  to  sign  the  warrant  for 
n execution,  and  the  monarch  suffered  accord- 
ingly. Cromwell  was  now  called  into  Ireland, 
where  he  took  a terrible  vengeance  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Drogheda,  Wexford,  and  several 
other  places.  In  1650  ho  returned  to  England, 
and  was  sent  against  the  Scots,  who  had  armed 
to  restore  Charles  II.  On  September  3,  1650,  he 
gamed  the  battle  of  Dunbar ; and  that  day 
twelvemonth  he  defeated  Charles  at  Worcester. 
Ine  sovereign  power  was  now  within  his  reach, 
•md  he  did  not  hesitate  to  grasp  it.  Accord- 
< 011  n ebruary  10,  1654,  he  was  invested 
Wlt1,1  the  dignity  of  Protector  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  the 
Pourt  oi  Chancer)'.  In  this  capacity,  he  vigor- 
pus])  directed  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  mak- 
mg  the  English  flag,  borne  by  men  like  Blake, 
respected  wherever  it  was  seen.  In  1658,  how- 
ler, he  became  moody  and  suspicious.  In  the 
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none  will  deny;  and  that  he  was  as  good,  if 
not  better,  than  most  men  would  have  been 
under  the  same  circumstances,  few  will  be  in- 
clined to  dispute. — Cromwell  had  six  children ; 
viz.,  Richard,  Henry,  Bridget,  Elizabeth,  Mary, 
and  Frances.  Richard  succeeded  liim  in  the 
protectorate;  but  when  affairs  turned,  and  he 
found  his  post  no  longer  tenable,  he  resigned 
and  went  abroad.  Richard  Cromwell  subse- 
quently returned  to  England,  and  a story  is 
told  of  him,  to  the  effect  that,  while  a suitor 
for  the  restoration  of  his  property  he  was  met 
in  Westminster  Hall  by  one  who  mistook  him 
for  a countryman  viewing  the  place,  and  re- 
marked that,  perhaps,  he  had  never  seen  such  a 
grand  place  before.  “No,”  replied  Richard, 
“not  since  I sat  in  that  chair,”  pointing  at  the 
same  moment  to  the  chair  of  state  which  then 
occupied  a prominent  place  in  the  justice-hall 
at  Westminster.  A portion  of  his  property  was 
restored  to  him,  and  he  died  at  Clieshunt,  in 
Hertfordshire,  in  1712.— Henry  went  to  Ireland, 
as  lord-lieutenant,  and  bore  a good  character. 
It  was  the  general  opinion  at  the  time,  and  has 
since  been  fully  endorsed,  that  the  Protector 
made  a mistake  in  naming  the  mild  and  gentle 
Richard  as  his  successor  instead  of  Henry,  who 
possessed  more  of  the  vigour,  energy,  and  genius 
of  his  great  father,  n.  in  1674.— Bridget  married, 
first,  General  Ireton,  and  afterwards  General 
Fleetwood.  —Elizabeth,  Cromwell’s  favourite 
daughter,  married  John  Claypole,  Esq.,  of  North- 
amptonshire.— Mary  married  Lord  Fauconberg, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  assisted  in  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.  She  died  in  1712. — Frances 
married,  first,  a grandson  of  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, and  secondly,  Sir  John  Russell  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire.—Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Cromwell, 
was  a woman  of  strong  mind,  and  a constant  spur 
to  her  husband  in  his  career  of  ambition.  She 
also  governed  her  household  with  great  address, 
and  died  in  1665. 

Cnoxcir,  William,  Jcrotch,  doctor  of  music, 
whose  almost  infant  performances  are  said  to 
have  rivalled  those  of  Mozart.  In  1797,  when 
only  twenty-two,  he  was  appointed  musical  pro- 
fessor at  Oxford,  and  in  1822,  principal  of  tho 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He  composed  a large 
number  of  pieces,  both  for  the  pianoforte  and 
the  organ,  besides  an  opera  called  “ Palestine.” 
b.  at  Norwich,  1775;  d.  at  Taunton,  Somerset- 
shire, 1847. 

Cuowne,  John,  Jcrown,  an  industrious  writer 
of  plays  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  who 
was  set  up  by  the  earl  of  Rochester  as  a drama- 
tic rival  of  Dryden,  but  whose  productions — 
tragedies  and  comedies,  for  he  wrote  both— 
are  of  an  inferior  order,  as  well  as  regards 
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plot,  construction,  language,  and  morals. 
Nevertheless,  of  his  tragedies  (two)  one  called 
“The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,”  was  popular 
when  first  produced;  and  his  “Sir  Courtly  Nice,” 
a comedy,  was  more  than  once  reprinted,  lie 
was  the  son  of  an  Independent  minister  in  Nova 
Scotia,  where  he  was  born,  but  in  what  year  lias 
not  been  ascertained,  d.  about  1703. 

Cruden,  Alexander,  kroo-den,  a laborious 
compiler,  who,  in  1728,  went  from  Aberdeen  to 
London,  and  settled  there  as  a bookseller.  In 
1737  he  published  his  “Concordance  to  the 
Bible,”  a book  of  great  merit,  d.  1770. — He 
was  a very  pious  man,  but  at  times  deranged  in 
liis  mind. 

CauiKsixANK,  George,  kroolc' -shank,  the  son 
of  an  artist,  and  an  artist  himself,  devoted 
his  time  mostly  to  the  humorous  or  political 
illustration  of  works.  His  “Comic  Almanac” 
was  published,  with  unflagging  originality  of  de- 
sign, for  about  twelve  years ; and  some  of  the 
fictions  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  were  accom- 
panied by  sketches  from  his  pencil.  Subse- 
quently, he  published  “ The  Bottle,”  a series  of 
eight  drawings,  showing  the  progressive  effects 
of  intemperance  upon  a family;  and  then  be- 
came a professional  painter  in  oil.  In  this  path 
he  executed,  among  other  pictures,  “ Tam 
O’Shanter,”  “ Titania  and  Bottom  the  Weaver,” 
and  a very  curious  allegorical  picture  called  the 
“Worship  of  Bacchus.”  ITis  excellence,  how- 
ever, lay  iu  comic  etchings  for  woodcuts,  b. 
in  London,  1792. 

Ctesibius,  te-sib'-e-us,  a mathematician  of 
Alexandria,  the  inventor  of  the  pump  and  other 
hydraulic  instruments,  also  of  a clepsydra,  or 
water-clock.  Lived  in  the  2nd  century  n.c. 

Ctesiphon,  tes'-i-fon,  an  Athenian,  who  coun- 
selled his  fellow-citizens  to  present  Demos- 
thenes with  a golden  crown  for  his  probity  and 
virtue.  Lived  in  the  4th  century  b.c. 

Cudwoeth,  Ealph,  kud' -worth,  a learned  di- 
vine, who  wrote  upon  “ The  True  Intellectual 
System  of  the  Universe,”  and  whose  attainments 
were  of  the  highest  order.  His  writings  set 
men  to  think,  and  gave  rise  to  much  contro- 
versy. b.  at  Alter,  Somersetshire,  1617;  d.  at 
Cambridge,  1688. 

Culpepper,  Nicholas,  kul'-pep-er,  an  Eng- 
lish astrologer  and  herbalist.  He  was  the  son 
of  a clergyman,  was  bred  an  apothecary,  and 
settled  in  Spitalfields,  where  he  practised 
physic  and  astrology  with  great  success,  d. 
1654.— He  wrote  several  books,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  which  is  a Herbal,  wherein  he  de- 
scribes the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  plants 
according  to  the  sidereal  influence. 

Cumberland,  William,  duke  of,  the  second 
son  of  George  IT.,  kum'-ber-land,  was,  in  1743, 
with  his  father,  present  at  the  battle  of  Dettin- 
gen,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  leg.  He,  in 
1745,  commanded  the  British  at  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  where  they  were  defeated  by  the 
French,  in  consequence  of  not  being  properly 
supported  by  the  Dutch.  In  1746,  at  Culloden, 
he  defeated  Charles  Stuart,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  b.  1721 ; 
d.  1765.  Cumberland  pursued  the  adherents  of 
the  Stuarts  with  such  remorseless  severity,  and 
broke  up  the  clan  system  of  the  Scott  sh  high- 
lands with  such  unflinching  determination,  as  to 
acquire  the  title  of  “ The  Butcher,”  by  which 
name  his  memory  is  still  execrated  on  the  bills 
and  in  the  glens  of  the  Scottish  highlands. 

Cumberland,  Richard,  an  English  dramatic 
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and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  educated  fo 
the  church,  but  became  secretary  to  the  Boarc 
of  Trade,  and,  in  1780,  was  despatched  to  Madrid 
on  a secret  and  confidential  mission.  In  thii 
office  lie  considerably  exceeded  the  expenditun 
allowed  him ; and  subsequently,  on  a compensa 
tion  allow'ance,  retired  to  'Tunbridge  Wells 
where  he  entirely  devoted  himself  to  literature 
From  this  retreat  he  poured  forth  essays,  operas 
comedies,  tragedies,  poetry,  novels,  and  pamph 
lets  on  various  subjects.  It  is  as  an  essayist 
however,  that  he  is  most  favourably  known 
for,  out  of  upwards  of  thirty  dramas,  there  ii 
scarcely  one  which  is  now  remembered,  u.  a 
Cambridge,  1732;  d.  at  Tunbridge,  1811. 

Cumming,  John,  D.D.,  kum'-injj,  a Scottisl 
divine,  and  minister  of  the  Scotch  Church  ii: 
Crown  Court,  Covent  Garden,  London.  He 
published  a great  many  works  on  religious 
subjects,  chiefly  bearing  on  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies ; and,  as  secretary  to  the  Protestanl 
Reformation  Society,  was  frequently  called  upon 
to  take  a prominent  part  in  questions  of  dispute 
between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  ProteS' 
tants.  b.  in  Aberdeenshire,  1810. 

C unnin giiam,  Allan,  kun'-ning-hiim, a Scottish 
peasant,  who  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  a 
stonemason;  but,  in  his  leisure,  applied  himsell 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  homely  Doric  muse  ol 
his  country,  and  rose  to  a considerable  eminence 
asalyriepoet.  In  18I0he wentto London, where 
he  eked  out  a subsistence  by  reporting  for  the 
newspapers  and  contributing  to  periodicals 
He  subsequently  obtained  the  situation  ol 
manager  of  the  extensive  studio  of  Chantrey, 
which  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  literary  tastes 
in  accordance  with  his  own  sentiments,  and 
without  the  usual  hazards  attending  the  pre- 
cariousness  of  the  profession  of  literature.  Con- 
sidering his  education  and  occupation,  his  works 
may  be  viewed  as  both  numerous  and  excellent. 
The  principal  of  them  are  the  novels  of  “ Paul 
Jones,”  “ Otterburn,”  and  “ Sir  Michael  Scott;” 
“ Songs  of  Scotland,  with  Critical  and  Historical 
Notes;”  “ Sir  Marmaduke  Maxwell,”  a drama; 
“The  Lives  of  the  most  Eminent  British 
Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects;”  “The  Life 
of  Bums,”  and  “ The  Life  of  Wilkie."  He  was 
highly  appreciated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  much 
admired  by  Hogg,  and  affectionately  esteemed 
by  Chantrey,  who  bequeathed  him  £2000,  and 
an  annuity  of  £100.  b.  in  Dumfriesshire,  1785 ; 
d.  in  London,  1842. 

Cunningham,  Peter,  the  eldest  son  of  Allan 
Cunningham,  was  educated  at  a private  school, 
and  entered  the  public  service  as  a clerk  in  the 
Audit  Office.  In  1854  he  was  promoted  to  one 
of  the  chief  clerkships,  and  gave  to  the  world 
some  of  the  fruits  of  his  leisure  horns.  In  1S33 
he  published  a “Life  of  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden ;”  and,  in  1835,  “ Songs  of  England 
and  Scotland.”  In  1841  a new  edition  of  Camp- 
bell's “ Specimens  of  the  British  Poets,”  and  in 
1849  a “ Handbook  of  London.”  Beside  these, 
he  edited  Johnson’s  “Lives  of  the  Poets,”  Gold- 
smith’s works,  and  contributed  to  “Fraser’s 
Magazine,”  and  several  other  periodicals,  articles 
of  light  literature,  b.  in  London,  1816. 

Cunningham,  William,  D.D.,  late  principal 
of  the  New  (or  Free  Church)  College,  Edinburgh, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  “ N on-intrusion” 
party  in  the  Scottish  church,  whose  struggles 
eventuated  in  a large  proportion  of  the  cleruy  and 
people  of  that  church  renouncing  its  authority, 
and  establishing  what  is  called  the  “ Free  i 
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Church.”  The  question  in  dispute  was  as  to  the 
right  of  the  people  to  refuse  clergymen  appointed 
by  the  patrons  of  livings,  the  privilege  of  vetoing 
such  appointments  being  all  that  was  at  first 
claimed ; but  the  views  of  the  leaders  of  the  anti- 
patronage party  gradually  developed  themselves 
into  a claim  of  the  right  of  election  by  the  people. 
This  was  denied  by  the  law  courts  and  the  legis- 
lature ; and  the  result  was  that  a large  portion 
of  the  clergy  and  people  repudiated  state  con- 
nexion and  control,  and  set  up  the  “ Free 
Church though  still  maintaining  their  right 
to  be  regarded  as  the  national  church.  This 
claim  was  of  course  only  recognised  by  them- 
selves ; and  they  now  occupy  the  position  of  an 
ordinary  dissenting  body,  though  probably  the 
most  numerous  and  influential  one  in  Scotland. 
Dr.  Cunningham,  after  passing  through  the 
ordinary  educational  curriculum,  was  appointed 
assistant  to  one  of  the  ministers  of  Greenock,  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Trinity  Church,  Edin- 
burgh; and,  having  taken  a leading  part  in  the 
ecclesiastical  discussions  which  preceded  and 
followed  the  disruption,  on  the  formation  of  a 
denominational  hall  of  divinity,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  professors,  and  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  in  1847,  succeeded  him  as  principal 
and  professor  of  divinity  in  the  New  College. 
Dr.  Cunningham  was  more  distinguished  for 
intellectual  power  and  learning  than  for  elo- 
quence as  a preacher;  but  his  unquestionable 
talent  and  high  character  gave  him  much  influ- 
ence in  the  body  to  which  he  belonged,  n.  at 
Dunse,  Berwickshire,  October,  1805;  d.  1861. 

Curius  Dkntatus,  Marcus  Annius,  ku'-re-us 
deri-tai'-tui,  a Roman,  celebrated  for  Ins  bravery, 
fortitude,  and  frugality.  He  was  victorious 
over  various  nations,  and  when  the  Samnites 
attempted  to  bribe  him,  he  said,  “ I prefer  my 
earthen  pots  to  all  your  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  my  desire  is  to  command  those  who 
arc  in  possession  of  money,  while  I have  none, 
but  live  in  poverty.”  Lived  in  the  3rd  cen- 
tury B.C. 

Cubtius,  Marcus,  kur-she-us,  a Roman,  who 
devoted  himself  to  the  infernal  gods  for  the 
safety  of  his  country.  A wide  chasm  having 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  Forum,  the  oracle  had 
said  that  it  would  never  close  until  Rome  threw 
into  it  its  mostprecious  possession.  Thereupon 
Curtius,  arming  himself,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  solemnly  threw  himself  into  the  abyss,  which 
instantly  closed  over  his  head,  360  n.c. 

^Cuvier, Georges  Christian  Leopold  Dagobert, 
Baron,  koo'-ve-ai,  a distinguished  French  natu- 
ralist, who,  at  the  age  of  21,  became  tutor  to 
the  only  son  of  Count  d’Hdricy  in  Normandy, 
where,  having  a residence  by  the  seacoast,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  marine  animals.  In  a 
short  time  he  sent  some  papers  to  the  Society 
ot  Natural  History,  and  in  1795  received  the 
appointment  of  assistant  to  Mertrud  at  Paris,  in 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Here  he  commenced 
ms  collection  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  in 
1/96,  when  the  National  Institute  was  formed, 
became  one  of  its  first  members.  He  now  began 
a scries  of  works  illustrative  of  fossil  remains, 
and  in  1800  was  appointed  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  at  the  College  of  France,  but  still 
continued  to  lecture  on  comparative  anatomy 
at  the  Jardin  de3  Plantes.  In  1802  he  was 
.•nosen  by  the  first  consul,  Bonaparte,  one  of  the 
inspectors-general  to  establish  public  schools  in 
trance,  and  became  perpetual  secretary  to  the 
institute  for  the  department  of  Natural  Sciences. 
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He  now  rose  to  the  highest  honours,  and  in 
1814,  just  before  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  I., 
was  named  a councillor  of  state,  which  appoint- 
ment was  confirmed  by  Louis  X VIII.  His  next 
advancement  was  to  the  chancellorship  of  the 
university,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  In 
1819  he  was  created  a baron;  in  1826  Charles  X. 
conferred  on  him  the  decoration  of  grand  officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour;  and  in  1832  Louis 
Philippe  created  him  a peer.  n.  at  Montbeliard, 
1769;  d.  at  Paris,  1832.  Cuvier  greatly  advanced 
the  natural  sciences,  the  true  object  of  which  is, 
he  declares,  “to  lead  the  human  mind  towards 
its  destination, — a knowledge  of  truth.”  ITis 
works  are  very  numerous,  and,  perhaps,  his 
greatest  is  his  “ Theory  of  the  Earth." 

Cuvier,  Frederic,  was  a younger  brother  of 
the  above,  and  was  also  devoted  to  the  pursuit 
of  natural  history.  His  most  scientific  work 
is  “ On  the  Teeth  of  Animals,”  published  in 
1822.  b.  at  Montbdliard,  1773 : d.  at  Strasburg, 
1838. 

Cuyp.  (See  Kuyp.) 

Cyn^egirus,  / lin-e-ji'-rus,  an  Athenian,  brother 
of  the  poet  iEschylus.  After  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon, he  pursued  the  flying  Persians  to  their 
ships,  and  seized  one  of  their  vessels  with  his 
right  hand,  which  was  immediately  cut  otf  by 
the  enemy.  Upon  this,  he  grasped  the  vessel 
with  his  left  hand ; and  when  he  had  lost  that 
also,  retained  his  hold  with  his  teeth. 

Cyprian,  St.,  Thascius  Ccecilius,  sip'-re-an,  a 
learned  father  of  the  Latin  church,  who,  in 
246,  embraced  Christianity,  on  which  he  wrote 
his  book  “ De  Gratia  Dei,”  addressed  to  Do- 
natus.  Persecuted  and  beheaded  at  Carthage, 
253.— His  works  were  edited  by  Bishop  Fell,  at 
Oxford,  in  1682;  and  rendered  into  English  by 
Dr.  Marshall,  in  one  vol.  folio. 

Cyrus,  si'-rus,  king  of  Persia,  son  of  Cambyses 
and  Mandane,  daughter  of  Astyagcs,  king  of 
the  Medes.  There  are  different  accounts  of  his 
youth.  He  restored  the  independence  of  Persia, 
which  had  long  been  under  the  domination 
of  the  Medes,  and  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed king  about  559  n.c.  In  a short  time  he 
extended  the  limits  of  his  empire,  which  soon 
became  the  greatest  in  Asia.  He  decisively  de- 
feated Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  invaded  Assyria, 
and  took  Babylon  by  turning  the  channel  of 
the  Euphrates.  He  afterwards,  however,  was 
beaten  by  the  Scythians,  taken  prisoner,  and 
put  to  death  by  their  queen,  529  n.c. — Histo- 
rians do  not  agree,  however,  as  to  the  manner 
of  his  death.  (See  Cecesus.) 

Cyrus,  called  the  “Younger,”  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Darius  Nothus,  and  brother 
of  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia.  When  the 
latter  mounted  the  throne,  he  was  made  go- 
vernor of  Asia  Minor.  Desirous,  however,  of 
the  supreme  authority,  he  levied  forces 
against  his  sovereign.  A great  battle  was 
fought  between  the  brothers  at  Cunaxa,  401 
n.c.,  where  Cyrus  was  defeated  and  himself 
slain  by  Artaxerxes.  Cyrus  had  in  his  service 
Clearchus  and  Xenophon.  (See  Xenophon.) 
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Dac,  or  Dach,  John,  dak,  a German  pa’nter, 
who  was  employed  by  the  emperor  Rudolph  II., 
and  whose  pieces  are  very  excellent.  n.  at 
Cologne,  in  1566 ; d.  at  Vienna,  1650. 

Dacier,  Andrew,  da'-te-ai,  a learned  French 
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scholar,  who,  with  his  wife,  produced  the  “ Dol- 
phin’’  edit  ion  of  the  Classics  for  the  use  of  the 
dauphin,  llis  translation  of  Horace  appeared 
the  same  year;  and,  in  1601,  his  translation  of 
the  “ Reflections  of  Marcus  Antoninus,”  and  the 
next  year  Aristotle’s  “ Poetics.”  For  his  ser- 
vices to  literature,  ho  was  appointed  perpetual 
secretary  to  tho  Academy,  rewarded  with  a pen- 
sion ot  2000  livres,  and  made  keeper  of  the 
cabinet  of  the  Louvre,  n.  at  Castres,  1051 ; n. 
1722. — Resides  the  works  above  mentioned,  lie 
translated  Plato  into  French;  the  “Lives"  of 
Plutarch,  the  “Manual”  of  Epictetus,  and 
several  others. 

Dacieu,  Anne,  wife  of  the  above,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Lo  Fcvrc,  professor  of  Greek  at  Saurnur, 
received  a liberal  education.  In  1G74  she  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Callimachus,  and,  in  1081, 
a translation  of  Anacreon  and  Sappho,  which 
was  followed  by  versions  of  some  of  Plautus’s 
comedies,  and  of  the  “ l’lutus  ” and  “ Clouds  ” 
of  Aristophanes.  In  1083  she  married  M.  Dacier, 
and,  in  1711,  produced  her  translation  of  the 
“ Iliad.”  Three  years  after,  appeared  her  ver- 
sion of  the  “Odyssey;”  and  this  closed  her 
literary  labours,  n.  at  Saumur,  in  1051;  d. 
1720.' — Madame  Daeicr  was  as  remarkable  for 
her  modesty  as  her  erudition.  A learned  Ger- 
man having  paid  her  a visit,  begged  that  she 
would  write  her  name  and  a sentence  in  his 
book.  She  excused  herself  as  long  as  she  could, 
but  being  strongly  importuned,  she  complied, 
and  added  to  her  signature  the  sentence  from 
Sophocles,  “Silence  is  the  ornament  of  the 
female  sex.” 

Dsedalus,  de'-da-lus,  an  Athenian,  son  of 
Eupalamus,  was  the  most  ingenious  artist  of  his 
age.  To  him  we  are  supposed  to  be  indebted 
for  the  invention  of  the  wedge  and  many  other 
mechanical  instruments,  as  also  the  sails  of 
ships.  Having  killed,  from  jealousy,  his  nephew 
Talus,  Daedalus,  with  his  son  Icarus,  fled  from 
Athens  to  Crete,  where  Minos  gave  him  a cor- 
dial reception.  Here  he  constructed  a famous 
labyrinth  for  Minos,  in  which  he  himself  and  his 
son  were  subsequently  confined;  when  he  made 
for  them  wings  of  feathers  and  wax  for  their  use, 
and  they  took  their  flight  from  Crete.  The  heat 
of  the  sun,  however,  melted  the  wax  on  the  wings 
of  Icarus,  who  flew  too  high,  and  he  fell  into  that 
part  of  the  ocean  which,  from  him,  has  been 
called  the  Icarian  sea.  The  father  alighted  at 
Cumro,  in  Italy,  where  he  built  a temple  to 
Apollo,  and  thence  directed  his  course  to  Sicily, 
where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Cocalus,  who 
reigned  over  part  of  the  country.  He  was  ulti- 
mately put  to  death  by  Cocalus,  who  had  been 
threatened  with  war  by  Minos.  The  flight  of 
Daxlalus  from  Crete,  with  wings,  is  explained  by 
observing  thathe  was  the  inventor  of  sails,  which 
in  his  age  might  pass,  at  a distance,  for  wings. 

Dagobert  I.,  dag'-o-bair,  king  of  France,  was 
recognised  as  king  of  Austrasia  in  022,  and  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  Clotaire  II.,  in  028,  be- 
came possessed  of  Neustria,  and  in  031  of  Aqui- 
tania,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Caribcrt.  He 
subdued  the  Saxons,  Gascons,  and  Bretons;  but 
tarnished  the  splendour  of  liis  exploits  by  his 
cruel  and  dissolute  habits.  He  founded  St. 
Denis,  near  Paris,  in  032,  and  was  there  buried, 
638;  n.  602. — Dagobert  II.  succeeded  to  the 
kingdom  of  Austrasia  in  050 ; assassinated  079. 
— Dagobert  III.  succeeded  his  father,  Childc- 
bert  III.,  711;  d.  715. 

Daguerre,  Louis  James  Maude,  da-gair, 
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tho  inventor  of  the  diorama  and  daguerreo- 
types, or  sun-pictures,  which  take  from  him 
their  name.  He  was  originally  an  artist,  and 
became  a scene-painter  to  the  opera  at  Paris, 
assisting  M.  Prdvost  in  producing  his  pano- 
ramas of  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  Ills  in- 
genuity, however,  was  continually  prompting 
him  to  make  new  efforts  in  his  art;  and  in  1822, 
in  conjunction  with  Bouton,  be  perfected  and 
exhibited  the  first  diorama,  which  Had  a great 
success.  For  seventeen  years  he  continued  in 
this  line,  when  he  discovered  the  means  of  de- 
lineating objects  by  the  chemical  action  of 
light.  Something  similar  had  been  attempted 
before,  by  various  chemists;  but  it  remained  for 
Daguerre  to  work  out  the  discovery.  To  him 
belongs  the  merit  of  producing  sun-pictures 
perfect  upon  metallic  plates.  In  1839  he  made 
an  exhibition  of  these  pictures,  and  was  named 
an  oflicer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  At  the 
same  time,  on  condition  of  publishing  his  me- 
thod, an  annuity  of  6000  francs  for  life  was 
voted  to  him  by  the  government,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  daguerreotyping  became  generally 
known,  n.  at  Cormeille,  France,  1789;  d.  at 
Petit-Brie-sur-Marne,  1851,  where  a monument 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory. 

Daiil,  Michael,  dal,  a Swedish  portrait  pain- 
ter, who  came  to  England,  and  met  with  great 
success.  He  had  the  honour  to  paint  the  por- 
trait of  Queen  Anne,  and  was,  during  her  reign 
and  that  of  George  1.,  the  rival  of  Sir  Godfrey 
Knellcr.  n.  at  Stockholm,  1656;  d.  in  London, 
17-13. 

Daite,  John  Christian,  a distinguished  Nor- 
wegian landscape-painter,  whose  views  of  Italian 
and  Tyrolean  scenery  were  universally  admired. 
In  rendering  the  wild  grandeur  exhibited  by 
his  native  country  he  was  equally  successful. 
b.  at  Bergen,  1788 ; d.  1857. 

Dahlberg,  Eric,  dal'-bairg,  a Swedish  gene- 
ral, who,  after  studying  the  science  of  fortifi- 
cation, was,  in  1648,  appointed  an  engineer. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  sent  him  to  superintend  the 
works  for  the  defence  of  Thorn,  and  he  attended 
that  monarch  in  the  Polish  war.  By  his  advice, 
the  king  undertook  the  enterprise  of  marching 
his  army  across  the  Great  Belt,  when  frozen 
over,  in  1657,  whereby  he  extended  liis  conquests 
to  Copenhagen.  In  1660  Dahlberg  was  en- 
nobled, and  in  1669  appointed  commandant  of 
Malmo,  and  superintendent  of  fortifications. 
He  so  greatly  improved  these,  as  to  be  called 
the  Vauban  of  Sweden.  In  1090  he  was  made 
governor  of  Livonia,  and  died  at  Stockholm  in 
1703.  b.  1025. — He  published  “ Suecia  Antiqua 
et  Hodierna,”  3 vols.  folio,  1700. 

Dabby,  Isaac,  dal' -be,  a self-taught  mathe- 
matician, who,  in  1772,  went  to  London,  : nd 
received  the  appointment  of  usher  to  Archbishop 
Tenison’s  grammar-school,  then  near  Charing 
Cross.  Here  he  got  acquainted  with  many  ce- 
lebrated men  of  science,  and  subsequently  be- 
came mathematical  master  of  the  naval  school 
at  Chelsea.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  the 
trigonometrical  survey  of  England,  and  in  1799 
was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
senior  department  of  the  Royal  Military  College* 
at  High  Wycombe.  On  the  removal  of  that  in- 
stitution to  Faniliam,  Surrey,  he  accompanied! 
it ; but  infirmities  were  now  fast  increasing  uponi 
him,  and  he  was  forced  to  resign  his  situation.. 
b.  in  Gloucestershire,  1744;  d.  at  FamhamJ 
1821.  Besides  other  rvritings  of  less  collective! 
importance  he  composed  for  the  Military  College! 
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^Course  of  Mathematics,”  in  2 vols.,  which 

extended  to  a sixth  edition. 

Dale,  David,  dale,  an  extensive  manufacturer 
and  philanthropist,  who,  • having  acquired  a 
considerable  fortune,  devoted  it  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  industry  and  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  With 
thiS  view  he  erected  the  cotton  mills  at  New 
Lanark.  The  system  he  adopted  was  to  give 
the  workpeople  an  interest  in  the  business  by 
making  them  participators  in  the  profits.  They 
were  generally  engaged  for  a specified  number 
of  years,  during  which  they  were  provided  with 
foo'd,  lodging,  and  clothing,  and,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  their  engagement,  received  the  share 
of  the  surplus  profits  apportioned  to  them. 
Education  and  the  care  of  their  morals  also 
formed  prominent  features  in  Mr.  Dale’s  system 
of  treating  his  workpeople.  Mr.  Dale  likewise 
attempted^  though  unsuccessfully,  to  introduce 
the  cotton  manufacture  into  the  county  of 
Sutherland,  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.  The 
works  at  New  Lanark  were  long  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  celebrated  Robert  Owen,  who 
had  married  Mr.  Dale’s  daughter,  and  who  suc- 
ceeded to  them  on  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
law.  Mr.  Owen  further  developed  the  system 
in  operation  in  accordance  with  his  socialist  or 
community  theories,  but  it  did  not  succeed, 
and  the  New  Lanark  works  afterwards  passed 
out  of  his  hands. — (See  Owen-,  Robert.)— Mr. 
Dale  was  born  at  Stewarton,  Scotland,  in  173S ; 
and  died  at  Glasgow  in  1806. 

Dale,  Rev.  Thomas,  M.A.,  canon  of  St.  Paul’s, 
London,  was  educated  at  Christ’s  Hospital  and 
Corpus  Christi  college,  Cambridge,  and  was  or- 
dained in  1822.  He  kept  a school  for  some  time 
at  Greenwich,  and  also  at  Beckenham,  Kent ; 
and  had  for  his  first  curacy  St.  Michael’s,  Corn- 
hill.  He  subsequently  held  some  other  church 
preferments;  from  182S  to  1830,  was  professor 
of  English  Language  and  Literature  at  the  Lon- 
don University;  and  from  1836  to  1839  occupied 
a similar  chair  at  King’s  College,  London.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  1835,  appointed  Mr.  Dale  rector 
of  St.  Bride’s,  Fleet-street;  and,  in  1816,  pro- 
moted him  to  a canonry  in  St.  Paul’s  and  the 
rectorship  of  St.  Pancras.  He  resigned  the 
latter  post  after  an  incumbency  of  14  years,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  living  of  Therfield,  Herts. 
While  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Dale  published  his 
“ Widow  of  Nain,”  “ The  Outlaw  of  Taurus,” 
and  “ Irad  and  Adah : a Tale  of  the  Flood.” 
Between  1819  and  1822  he  published  three  suc- 
cessive volumes  of  poems,  which,  after  having 
passed  through  several  editions  separately,  were 
in  1S36,  collected  into  a single  volume.  He 
also  gave  to  the  world  a translation  of  So- 
phocles, “ The  Sabbath  Companion,”  “ The 
Good  Shepherd ; a Commentary  on  the  Twenty- 
third  Psalm;”  “The  Domestic  Chaplain  and 
Family  Liturgy,”  besides  several  volumes  of 
sermons  preached  at  St.  Bride’s,  before  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  on  other  occasions ; 
and  an  edition  of  Cowper,  with  notes,  critical 
and  biographical,  b.  at  Pentonville,  August  22, 
1797. 

D’Alembeet.  (See  Alembeet,  D’.) 

Dalhotjsie,  James  Andrew  Broun  Ramsay, 
tenth  earl  and  first  marquis  of,  dal-lioo'-se,  a 
modern  English  statesman,  was  educated  at 
Harrow,  and  afterwards  entered  Christchurch, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  M.A.  in  1838.  In 
1832  he  became  Lord  Ramsay,  by  the  death  of 
liis  elder  brothers,  and  in  1834  contested  the 
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representation  of  Edinburgh  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  was  unsuccessful.  In  1837,  how- 
ever, he  was  returned  for  Haddingtonshire.  In 
the  succeeding  year,  he  was  called,  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  1843 
entered  upon  official  life  under  the  ministry  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  His  first  office  was  that  of 
vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  which 
he  became  president  in  the  following  year.  In 
this  capacity  his  business  habits  were  so  emi- 
nent, and  his  reforms  so  judicious,  that,  on  the 
accession  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  power,  in 
1846,  he  was  requested  to  keep  his  appointment, 
which  he  accordingly  did.  In  1847,  on  the 
recall  of  Lord  Hardin ge  from  India,  Lord  Dal- 
housie  was  appointed  governor-general.  He 
had  now  an  opportunity  of  developing  those  ad- 
ministrative talents  with  which  he  was  en- 
dowed. On  reaching  Calcutta,  he  proclaimed 
that  Ins  policy  was  to  acquire  equally  direct 
dominion  over  the  territories  of  the  native 
princes,  as  the  British  already  had  over  those 
of  other  parts  of  India  in  their  possession.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  a revolt  taking  place  in  Mooltan, 
he  marched  a force  into  the  North-western 
provinces,  and,  after  defeating  the  Sikhs  and 
Affghans,  annexed  the  Punjab.  In  two  years 
afterwards,  the  king  of  Ava  provoked  an  expe- 
dition to  be  sent  against  him,  when  the  coast  of 
Bramah  was  taken  by  the  British,  and  in  1852 
Pegu  was  incorporated  with  their  dominions. 
After  this,  a series  of  annexations  were  made, 
which  greatly  enlarged  the  British  empire  in 
India.  N agpore,  Sattara,  Jhansi,  Bcrar,  and Oude 
were  successively  appropriated,  either  on  account 
of  the  tyranny  and  misrule  with  which  they  had 
been  governed,  or  from  the  failure  of  their  law- 
ful heirs  among  the  native  dynasties.  Whilst 
these  events  were  taking  place,  the  internal  re- 
sources of  the  country  were  being  energetically 
developed  and  improved.  A uniform  system  of 
cheap  postage  was  introduced,  and  a large  por- 
tion of  India  intersected  by  railways ; the  Gauge  s 
Canal  was  cut,  and  grand  trunk  roads  con- 
structed through  various  parts.  The  energy  of 
LordDalhousie’s  administration  was  apparent  in 
every  direction,  when,  with  a broken  constitu- 
tion, he  returned  to  England  in  1856.  In  1849 
he  had  been  created  a marquis  for  his  successes 
in  the  Punjab  : and  previous  to  his  return  ho 
had,  on  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  been 
appointed  to  the  wardenship  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  the  East  India  Company  also  settled 
on  him  a pension  of  £5000  a year.  b.  1812; 
d.  1860. 

Dallas,  Sir  Robert,  dal'-as,  a distinguished 
English  lawyer,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Robert 
Dallas,  of  Kensington,  and  after  being  educated 
at  Geneva  along  with  his  brother  George, 
was  entered  at  the  Temple,  called  to  the  bar, 
and  soon  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his 
talent.  He  was  engaged  in  the  defence  of 
Warren  Hastings,  for  his  efforts  on  which  occa- 
sion he  obtained  the  silk  gown  of  a king’s 
counsel.  He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  St.  Michael’s,  Cornwall,  in  1803,  but, 
being  appointed  chief-justice  of  Chester,  lie  va- 
cated his  seat,  and  was  subsequently  returned 
for  Kirkcaldy.  I-Ie  was  appointed  one  of  the 
puisne  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1813,  and 
succeeded  Vicary  Gibbs  as  president  of  the  same 
court  in  1818.  In  1823  he  resigned  his  seat  on 
the  bench,  and  died  December  25, 1824'. 

Dallas,  Sir  George,  brother  of  the  above,  an 
eminent  political  writer,  began  life  as  a civil 
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servant  of  the  East  India  Company,  having 
sailed  for  Calcutta  when  only  eighteen  years  of 
age.  He  soon  mado  a narao  in  India,  having 
published  at  Calcutta,  shortly  after  his  arrival, 
a clever  poem  called  “The  Indian  Guide.” 
Warren  Hastings  now  took  him  in  hand,  and 
got  him  appointed  superintendent  of  the  collec- 
tions at  ltagaeshay,  an  office  which  ho  filled 
most  satisfactorily  for  several  years.  Being 
obliged  to  return  to  England  on  account  of 
his  health,  lie  was  deputed  by  the  residents  in 
Calcutta  to  present  a petition  to  tho  House  of 
Commons  against  Pitt’s  India  Bill.  He  pub- 
lished a pamphlet  in  vindication  of  Warren 
Hastings  in  1789;  in  1793  he  wrote  a work 
upon  the  state  of  affairs  and  the  policy  of  a war 
with  France,  in  which  ho  strongly  denounced 
tho  revolution  in  that  country.  This  secured 
him  the  favour  of  Pitt,  who  had  this  piece  and 
others  by  Dallas  reprinted  for  general  distribu- 
tion. Sir  George  afterwards  wrote  a series  of 
letters  to  Lord  Moira  on  the  state  of  Ireland, 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  “Antijacobin.” 
In  1798  he  was  made  a baronet ; in  the  following 
year  he  published  a pamphlet  against  concluding 
peace  with  the  “present  regicide  government 
of  France,”  and  was  soon  after  returned  to  Par- 
liament for  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.  His  subse- 
quent publications  were  “A  Letter  to  Sir  W. 
Pulteney  on  the  Subject  of  the  Trade  between 
India  and  Europe,”  “A  Defence  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Marquis  Wellesley  in  the  Deccan  and  Hin- 
dustan,” and  a tract  on  the  religious  conver- 
sion of  the  Hindus,  b.  1758 ; d.  1833. 

Dallas,  George  Mifflin,  an  American  lawyer 
and  statesman,  was  the  son  of  James  Alexander 
Dallas,  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  of  war 
under  Jefferson  and  Madison  respectively.  The 
family  from  which  Mr.  Dallas  sprung  has  pro- 
duced several  men  distinguished  in  literature, 
law,  statesmanship,  &c.,  in  America;  while  the 
European  branch  boasts  the  names  of  the 
above-mentioned  Sir  Robert  and  Sir  George 
Dallas;  and  the  sister  of  the  subject  of  this  no- 
tice intermarried  into  the  Byron  family.  George 
Mifflin  Dallas  was  bred  to  the  bar,  and,  after 
acting  as  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Gallatin  in  his 
mission  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  1813,  to  negotiate 
peace  with  England  through  the  mediation  of 
the  czar,  returned  to  America  in  1815,  and 
began  to  practise  his  profession.  He  held  some 
legal  offices  in  his  native  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  1831  began  his  political  career  as 
one  of  the  representatives  in  congress  of  his 
own  state,  attaching  himself  to  the  democratic 
party,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  the  debates 
of  the  house.  Mr.  Van  Buren  sent  him  to  St. 
Petersburg  as  minister,  in  1837,  where  he  re- 
mained till  184.1,  when,  on  the  election  of  Gene- 
ral Harrison  to  the  presidential  chair,  Mr. 
Dallas  returned  homo  and  again  devoted  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  At  the 
next  election  he  was  chosen  vioe-president,  Mr. 
Polk  being  the  president ; and  in  1816,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  he  gave  his  casting  vote 
agamst  the  protective  tariff  bill  which  was  then 
the  great  question  of  the  day.  He  was  minister 
to  the  court  of  St.  James  under  Mr.  Buchanan’s 
presidency,  and  in  that  capacity  had  charge,  of 
arranging  the  central  American  question  with 
the  British  government.  He  resigned  his  post 
on  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  president, 
n.  at  Philadelphia,  July  10,  1792.  T>.  1865. 

Dalrymple,  James,  dal' -rim-pel,  first  Vis- 
count Stair,  rvas  a native  of  Ayrshire,  and  re- 
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ceived  his  education  first  at  the  parish  school 
of  Mauchlinc,  and  afterwards  in  the  university 
of  Glasgow.  He  served  as  a captain  in  Glen- 
cairn’s  regiment  during  the  civil  war;  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  philosophy  at  Glasgow  in 
1611,  and  while  in  this  position  studied  civil 
law  with  a view  to  the  bar.  He  resigned  his 
chair  in  1647,  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  ad- 
mitted an  advocate  in  February,  1618.  He  was 
next  year  chosen  secretary  to  the  commissior 
sent  by  the  Scots  to  negotiate  for  the  return  of 
Charles  II.,  and  held  the  same  post  again  in  1650. 
Cromwell  recommended  him  to  Monk  for  a scat 
on  the  Scottish  bench,  and  in  1657  he  was  accord- 
ingly invested  with  the  judicial  ermine.  Dal- 
rymple was  knighted  at  the  Restoration,  created 
a baronet  in  1664,  appointed  president  of  the 
court  of  session  in  1671,  which  office  he  held  till 
1681,  when  displeasing  the  government  on  the 
subject  of  the  Test  Act,  he  was  superseded,  and 
obliged  to  retire  to  Holland.  He  published 
“ Institutions  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,”  in  1681 ; 
and,  while  resident  at  Leyden,  transmitted  to 
the  Edinburgh  press  “ Decisions  of  the  Court 
of  Session  from  1661  to  1681;”  and  published  at 
Leyden  in  1686,  “ Philosophia  Nova  Experi- 
mentalis.”  He  returned  to  England  with  the 
prince  of  Orange,  with  whom  he  had  become  a 
favourite  in  Holland,  and  was  reinstated  in  the 
presidency  of  the  Scottish  court.  He  was  made 
a peer  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Stair  in  1690; 
was  reappointed  lord  advocate;  and,  in  1691, 
became  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state, 
an  office  which  he  continued  to  fill  till  the  par- 
liamentary inquiry  into  the  massacre  of  Glencoe 
drove  him  from  office  in  1695.  In  the  same 
year  he  published  a work  entitled  “A  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Divine  Perfections;”  and  died 
shortly  afterwards,  b.  1619. 

Dalrymple,  David,  Lord  Hailes,  a Scotch 
judge,  who,  after  finishing  his  education  at  Eton 
and  Utrecht,  was  called,  in  1748,  to  the  Scotch 
bar,  and  in  1776  appointed  a judge,  on  which 
occasion  he  took  the  title  of  Lord  Hailes.  In 
this  capacity  he  was  eminently  distinguished  for 
the  diligence  with  which  he  fulfilled  his  duties; 
but  it  is  on  account  of  his  labours  in  the  field  of 
literature  that  he  is  chielly  celebrated.  He  pub- 
lished a number  of  books  in  the  form  of  me- 
moirs and  letters,  relating  to  the  history  of 
Britain  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.; 
“ Remarks  on  the  History  of  Scotland,”  12mo; 
“Annals  of  Scotland,”  4to,  2 vols.;  “Remains 
of  Christian  Antiquity,”  3 vols.;  several  Me- 
moirs intended  for  a Biographia  Scotica;  papers 
in  the  “World”  and  “Mirror,”  and  a great 
many  other  works,  every  one  of  them  bearing 
the  stamp  of  considerable  merit,  b.  at  Edin- 
burgh, 1726;  D.  1792. 

Dalrymple,  Alexander,  an  eminent  hydro- 
grapher,  who,  by  the  force  of  his  talents,  raised 
himself  to  considerable  eminence  in  the  service 
of  the  East  India  Company.  He  endeavoured 
to  establish  friendly  commercial  relations  be- 
tween the  sultan  of  Sooloo  and  the  Company, 
but  was  unsuccessful.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  a like  object  in  view,  but  failed  there 
also.  In  1776  he  again  went  to  Madras, 
where  he  had  been  appointed  a member  of 
council,  and  one  of  the  committee  of  circuit; 
but  in  1777  was,  with  several  others,  recalled  to 
have  his  conduct  investigated  regarding  some 
of  his  proceedings.  In  1779  he  was  appointed 
hydrographer  to  the  Company,  and  in  1795, 
when  a similar  office  was  established  by  the 
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Admiralty,  it  was  given  to  Dalrymplo.  This 
appointment  he  held  till  1808,  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  resign  it  on  the  ground  of  super- 
annuation. This,  however,  he  refused  to  do, 
and  was  dismissed,  b.  at ‘New  Hailes,  Scot- 
land, 1737 ; d.  from  vexation,  a month  after  his 
dismissal  from  office,  1808. 

Dalton-,  John,  dal' -ton,  a distinguished  ma- 
thematician, meteorologist,  and  natural  philoso- 
pher, who,  from  humble  circumstances,  gra- 
dually worked  his  way  into  public  notice  and 
honourable  fame.  In  his  thirteenth  year  he 
kept  a school  at  Eaglesfield,  Cumberland,  and 
in  his  fifteenth,  removed  to  Kendal  to  till  the 
situation  of  usher  in  the  school  of  his  cousin, 
George  Bewley.  In  1793  he  became  professor 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  the 
New  College  at  Manchester,  which  he  held  until 
the  removal  of  that  institution  to  York  in  1799. 
He  continued  to  reside  in  Manchester,  and  gave 
lessons  in  private  seminaries,  and  also  occupied 

himselfwith  lecturing  uponliisfavouritesubjects. 

He  also  filled  the  appointments  of  secretary  and 
vice-president  to  the  Manchester  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  and  in  1817  became  its 
president,  to  which  distinction  he  was  elected 
every  succeeding  year  until  his  death.  Mean- 
while he  had  long  been  known  as  a contributor 
to  the  “ Lady’s  Diary,”  “ The  Transactions  of 
the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,”  and  other  serials ; but  it  was  not  till 
1803  that  he  commenced  seriously  to  work  out 
his  grand  discovery  of  the  atomic  theory.  In 
the  following  year  he  explained  it  to  Dr.  Thomas 
Thomson,  and  subsequently  in  some  of  his  own 
lectures,  delivered  in  London  and  several  other 
of  the  principal  towns  of  England.  In  1808 
appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  “New  System 
of  Chemical  Philosophy,”  which,  in  1810,  was 
Mowed  by  the  second  volume.  In  both  of 
:hese  volumes  he  treated  of  the  atomic  theory 
vliich  proved  one  of  the  most  important  contri- 
mtions  that  had  yet  been  made  to  the  science  of 
■hemistry.  By  it,  the  constituents  of  any  article 
ould  be  regulated  with  perfect  accuracy,  and 
ue  knowledge  of  chemical  combinations  reduced 

0 an  amazing  degree  of  simplicity  and  certainty, 
t is  upon  this  discovery  that  his  fame  rests,  as 
t at  once  places  him  amongst  the  most  ori<nnal 
■ lquirers  and  thinkers  of  his  day.  For  it  the 
•rst  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  was 

warded  to  him.  In  1832  the  University  of 
•xford  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  D.c  L • 

1 the  following  year  William  IV.  gave  him  a 
msion  of  £150  a year,  which,  in  1836,  was 

; used  to  £300.  In  1834  the  University  of  Edin- 
urgh  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

• !d  m.  1833,  £2000  was  subscribed  by  his 
lends  in  Manchester  for  a statue  to  him,  to  be 
ulptured  by  Chantrey,  and  placed  in  the 
itrance-hall  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  that 
.y.  In  1821  he  was  elected  a fellow  of  the 
iyal  Society,  and  was  also  a member  of  various 
ner  learned  societies,  b.  at  Eaglesfield,  near 
ickermouth,  Cumberland,  1766;  d.  at  Man- 

• ester,  1844. 

Damasus  I Pope,  ddm-a-sus,  was  a native  of 
irtugal,  and  rose  to  the  pontifical  chair  in  366 
e laboured  to  reform  the  morals  of  his  time, 
a extend  the  discipline  of  the  church.  The 
Tans  were  opposed  by  him  in  several  councils 
in  ti  D'  ,81TDamasus  II.  was  elected  pope 
-ee  days"1^  °Dly  surv‘ved  Ins  election  twenty- 

pAiiEn,  Hop.  Anne  Seymour,  dai'-mer,  whose 
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talents  as  a sculptor  have  rendered  her  name 
famous,  was  the  daughter  of  field-marshal  Con- 
way,  and  was  in  1767,  married  to  the  lion.  John 
felicity,  however,  followed  her 
“ living  put  an  end  to  his  own 

existence  m 1/76.  Mrs.  Damer  then  devoted 
herself  to  the  cultivation  of  her  taste  for  the 
no  arts  a,  taste  which  had  distinguished  her 
even  in  youth.  She  studied  under  Cerracchi  the 
sculptor,  and  soon  became  well  known  for  the 
chaste  and  classical  productions  of  her  chisel 
A statue  of  George  111.,  in  the  Register  Office’ 
Edinburgh;  a bust  of  her  mother,  the  countess 
of  Aylesbury,  in  Tunbridge  Church,  Kent  • and 

ateCnilSl?fu  ' °rd  N,ds0n  hl  \h°  council  chamber 
at  Guildhall,  London,  may  be  named  as  speci- 
mens of  her  works,  of  which  she  produced ’a 
great  many.  b.  1748;  d.  1S28. 

• D^cles>  d&m'-o-klees,  a flatterer  of  Diony- 
sius the  tyrant,  whom  he  pronounced  the  happiest 
man  on  earth  This  prince,  in  order  to  con- 
vmce  him  of  the  happiness  which  a sovereign 
enjoyed,  invited  him  to  a banquet,  and  caused 
him  to  be  arrayed  and  treated  as  a monarch 
During  the  entertainment,  a sword  was  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling,  over  the  head  of  Danio- 
cfes,  by  a single  horsehair;  and  thus  was 
typified  the  happiness  of  a tyrant. 

Damon  and  Pythias,  dai'-mon,  two  Pytha- 
gorean philosophers  of  Syracuse,  rendered  me  • 
movable  by  their  friendship.  Dionysius  the 
tyrant  having  condemned  Damon  to  death  per- 
™s®lon. was  granted  him  to  return  to  his  native 
p ace,  in  order  to  settle  his  affairs,  Pythias 
remaining  in  Ins  stead.  The  lioui-  fixed  for  the 

am-'Td’  a\ul  Pythias  was  about  to 
suffei  the  punishment;  but  Damon  returned  in 
time,  and  a generous  contest  ensued  between 
them  as  to  who  should  be  the  victim.  Dionysius 

hfn^i°UCie^by  this  faitllful  friendship, ^that 
i n Damon,  and  asked  to  be  admitted 
as  a third  friend.  Lived  in  the  4th  century  b.c. 

Dam™  William,  dam -peer,  an  English 
navigator,  who  was  early  sent  to  sea,  and  first 
sailed  m a Bristol  privateer.  After  cruising  a 
considerable  time  on  the  American  coast,  and 
taking  several  prizes,  principally  from  the 
Spaniards,  Dampier  went  aboard  another  buc- 

+inp'  ^ A\ot  nieeting  with  success,  lie 
sailed  for  the  East  Indies,  where  he  left  the 

the  English  factory  at 
Acheen.  Afterwards  he  became  gunner  to  the 

ttry  f Bc,ncoo.len!  In  1691  he  embarked  for 
England,  and  arrived  there  the  same  year,  when 
he  published  his  “ Voyage  round  the  World  ” 
which  was  well  received  by  the  public.  He  had 
now  made  himself  known,  and  was  sent  out 
on  a voyage  of  discovery  to  the  South  Seas  In 
!b  ieXpecJltl0'\llc  explored  the  north  and  north- 
west coasts  of  Australia,  with  Shark’s  Bay.  He 
also  explored  New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  and 
Lew  Ii eland;  but,  on  his  return  home,  was 
wrecked  on  Ascension  Island.  In  1701,  how- 

aecnnn1 f^FrZed  m Eng]and,  and  published  an 
account  of  his  voyage.  He  continued  to  fol- 
low the  sea  till  171  Rafter  which  his  life  is  lost  in 
obscurity,  b.  in  Somersetshire,  1652.  There  is 
a portrait  of  Dampier  in  the  Trinity  House.  His 
Wages  bear  the  stamp  of  truth,  and  are 
written  in  a vivid  style  of  narrative. 

Dana,  Richard  Henry,  dai'-na,  an  American 
writer,  who  was  educated  at  Harvard  Colie 4 
Massachusetts,  with  a view  to  his  following  the 
frgal  profession.  Delicacy  of  health,  however 
foiccd  him  to  quit  his  legal  studies,  when  ho 
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applied  himself  to  the  more  congenial  pursuits 
of  litoraturo  and  politics.  In  1817  lie  became 
a contributor  to  the  “ North  American  Review,” 
and,  from  the  attractive  character  of  his  articles, 
was  introduced  to  a share  in  its  management. 
This  continued  till  1820,  when  his  connexion 
with  that  periodical  ceased.  He  now  started 
“ Tho  Idle  Man,”  which  lived  only  through  one 
volume,  and  in  which  his  “Tom  Thornton” 
appeared.  In  1825  lie  wrote  his  poem  of  “ The 
Dying  Raven,”  which  appeared  in  the  “New 
York  Review;”  and  in  1827  ho  published  his 
“ BuOcancer,  and  other  Poems.”  In  1833  he 
published  a collection  of  his  poems  and  prose 
writings,  and  another  edition  in  1850.  Mr. 
liana,  however,  principally  confined  liimselt  to 
miscellaneous  writing,  and  to  occasional  lectur- 
ing on  poetry,  b.  at  Cambridge,  near  Boston, 
1787 

Danby,  Francis,  A.B.A.,  diin1 -he,  a modern 
artist,  received  his  earliest  lessons  in  design  at 
the  School  of  Arts  in  Dublin,  and  after  acquiring 
some  distinction  in  that  city,  he,  in  1820,  re- 
moved to  England,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Bristol,  whence  he  sent  his  pictures  annually  to 
the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  but  with 
little  success  till  1824,  when  his  Sunset  at  Sea 
after  a Storm”  attracted  considerable  notice. 
This  picture  was  purchased  by  Sir  lhomas 
Lawrence.  The  following  year  he  sent  his 
“ Delivery  of  Israel  out  of  Bgypt,  which  was 
highly  thought  of,  and  he  became  an  associate 
of  the  Academy.  He  now  worked  hard,  and  ex- 
hibited several  pictures,  which  increased  Ins 
reputation.  In  1829,  on  account  of  some  do- 
mestic affairs,  he  left  England,  and  was  absent 
for  ten  or  twelve  years,  when  he  returned,  ana 
began  to  exhibit  again.  Pie  had  now  attained 
the  summit  of  his  art,  and  continued  to  produce 
great  many  first-class  paintings.  Among 
n-imori  his  “Morning  at  Rhodes, 
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these  may  be  named  his  “Morning  at  Rhodes, 

“ The  Enchanted  Island,”  ‘ The  Deluge,  _ A 
Holy  Family,”  “ Caius  Marius  amid  the  Rums 
of  Carthage,”  “The  Departure  of  Ulysses  from 
Ithaca,”  and  “ A Wild  Seashore  at  Sunset,  n. 
at  Wexford,  in  Ireland,  1793.  D.18G1. 

Dance,  George,  jun.,  dance,  an  eminent  archi- 
tect, whose  first  work  was  the  prison  of  New- 
gate,  begun  by  him  in  1770.  He  also  designed 
St  Luke’s  Hospital  and  the  front  ot  .Guildhall, 
wliicli,  as  an  artistic  performance,  is  remark- 
able only  for  its  absurdity.  He  was  also  the 
architect  of  the  British  Institution,  formerly  the 
Shakspeare  Gallery,  Pall  Mall,  and  the  theatre 
at  Bath.  He  held  the  appointment  of  city  sur- 
veyor till  1816,  when  he  resigned  in  favour  ot 
Mr.  W.  Montague,  a pupil  of  his  own.  b.  m 
London,  1740;  n.  in  1825;  and  was  buried  near 
Wren  and  Rennie  in  St. Paul  s Gathedinl. 

Danceb,  Daniel,  dan-ser,  an  extraordinary 
English  miser,  who,  in  1736,  succeeded,  to  a 
considerable  estate.  Notwithstanding  this,  lie 
led  the  life  of  a hermit  for.  more  than  half  a 
century.  His  only  dealing  with  mankind  arose 
from  the  sale  of  his  hay ; and  he  was  seldom 
seen,  except  when  gathering  logs  of  wood  from 
the  common,  or  old  iron  or  sheep  s dung  from 
under  the  hedges.  He  was  frequently  robbed 
and  therefore  shut  up  the  door  ot  Ins  house,  and 
got  in  and  out  by  an  upper  window,  making  use 
of  a ladder,  which  he  drew  up  after  him.  IIis 
sister,  who  lived  with  him  many  years,  left  him, 
at  her  death,  a considerable  increase  to  Ins 
wealth;  and,  on  this  occasion,  lie  bought  a 
second-hand  pair  of  black  stockings  to  put  lnm- 
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self  in  decent  mourning.  This  was  an  article 
of  luxury,  for,  at  other  times,  Daniel  wore  hay-  I 
bands  on  his  legs.  n.  1714,  near  Harrow,  in 
Middlesex;  d.1795:  and  left  his  estates  to  Lady 
Tempest,  who  had  been  very  charitable  to  both 
him  and  his  sister,  under  the  notion  that  they  ! 
were  poor. 

Dancoukt,  Florence  Carton,  dang-koor,  a ; 
French  dramatist  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  J 
whom  he  was  patronized,  lie  was  originally 
intended  for  the  church,  but  preferred  the  bar,  ; 
which  lie  in  turn  abandoned  for  the  profession 
of  actor  and  author.  He  was  a great  favourite 
with  Louis,  in  whose  service  he  passed  thirty-  j 
eight  years,  and  then  retired  to  his  estate  in 
Berri,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  ; 
in  retirement.  His  works,  principally  farces, 
the  scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  low  life,  oc-  , 
copy  Fix  volumes,  b.  at  Fontainebleau,  1061 ; 
d.  1726.  r . 

Dandobo,  Enrico,  dan'-do-lo,  doge  of  Venice,  ; 
to  which  office  lie  was  elected  in  1192,  being  j 
then  84  yearn  old.  He  raised  the  Venetian  re-  : 
public  to  a considerable  height  by  the  vigour 
and  wisdom  of  his  government.  In  1201  he  : 
engaged  in  the  crusade,  and  conquered  Zara, 
wliicli  had  revolted  against  the  Venetians.  In 
1203,  though  nearly  90  years  of  age,  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Constanti- 
nople, on  the  taking  of  which  he  was  created 
despot  of  Romania,  n.  in  1205. 

Dandobo,  Andrea,  doge  of  Venice,  extended 
the  commerce  of  the  republic  by  a union  with 
Egypt,  which  produced  a war  between  the  Ve- 
netians  and  the  Genoese,  which,  lasted  several 
years.  He  was  a man  of  letters,  w-rote  a “ His- 
tory of  Venice,”  and  corresponded  with  Petrarch. 
b.  about  1307 ; D.in  1354. 

Danican,  Andrew.  (See  Piiilidor.) 

Daniel,  Samuel,  dan' -y el,  an  English  poet 
and  historian,  who  became  groom  of  the  privy 
chamber  to  the  queen  of  James  I.  At  the  close 
of  his  life  he  retired  to  a farm  in  Ins  native 
county,  where  he  died  in  1619.  b.  in  Somerset- 
shire, 1562.  His  poems  and  dramatic  pieces 
were  collected,  and  printed  in  2 vols.  12mo,  1718. 
The  most  important  are  an  heroic  poem  m six 
books,  on  the  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster; 
“ Musopliilus,”  a very  elegant  composition;  a 
tragedy  of  “Cleopatra;”  and  the  “ Complaint  ot 
Rosamond.”  Besides  these,  there  are  several 
masques,  sonnets,  odes,  and  epistles.  He  also 
wrote  the  “History  of  England  to  the  End  of 
the  Reign  of  Edward  III.,”  which,  according  to 
some  authors,  is  the  best  of  all  his  works.  . 

Daniel,  Gabriel,  da'-ne-el,  a French  historian, 
who  entered  among  the  J c_suits  at  the  age  ot 
eighteen,  and  became  historiographer  ot  I ranee 
under  Lords  XIV.,  who  gave  him  a pension  of 
2000  francs.  One  of  his  first  productions  was  a 
“ Voyage  to  the  World  of  Descartes,”  winch  has 
been  translated  into  several  languages.  11  is 
greatest  performance,  however,  is 1 The  History 
of  France,”  published  at  Paris  m 3 vols.  folio, 
1713,  but  afterwards  enlarged  to  7 vols.  4to, 
1722*.  Tins  work  is  said  to  have  little  nicrit  as  a 
whole.  It  is  rather  a history  of  the  kings  than 
of  the  people,  is  feeble  in  style,  and  full  of  in- 
accuracies. He  also  wrote  several  miscella- 
neous and  theological  treatises,  b.  at  Rouen, 
1649;  d.  at  Paris,  1728.  , 

Daniell,  William,  R.A.,  dan -gel,  an  artnt 
and  engraver,  who,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  went 
with  his  uncle  to  India,  and  commenced  sketch- 


ing all  that  struck  them  as  beautiful  or  interes  t- 
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ing  between  Capo  Comorin  and  Scrinagur,  in 
the  Himalaya  mountains.  They  were  ten  years 
engaged  in  this  task,  and  many  of  their  views 
were  subsequently  published  in  a work  called 
“Oriental  Scenery,"  which, appeared,  completed, 
in  6 vols.  folio  in  ISOS.  As  an  engraver,  Mr. 
Daniell  produced  several  other  works  of  great 
merit,  and  between  1814  and  1S25  was  occupied 
ia  getting  up  a work  entitled  a “Voyage  round 
Great  Britain,”  for  which  he  spent  the  summer 
of  every  year  in  making  notes  and  collecting 
drawings.  Besides  these,  lie  painted  in  oil 
many  large  pictures  of  scenes  in  India,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Paris,  produced,  in  1S32, 
a panorama  of  Madras,  and,  more  recently, 
“ The  City  of  Lucknow.”  n.  1769 ; d.  1S37. 

Daniell,  John  Frederick,  a distinguished 
chemist  and  meteorologist,  who  commenced  life 
as  a sugar-refiner,  but,  becoming  acquainted 
with  Professor  Brande,  they,  together,  started 
the  “ Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,”  and 
superintended  the  first  twenty  volumes  of  that 
serial.  In  1320  Daniell  published  an  account  of 
his  new  hydrometer,  an  instrument  which  has 
been  of  immense  service  to  meteorology.  In 
1323  his  “ Meteorological  Essays”  appeared,  and 
raised  him  still  higher  in  the  rank  of  men  of 
science.  His  “Essay  on  Artificial  Climates” 
appeared  in  1S24,  and  in  1831,  on  the  establish- 
ment ot  King’s  College,  lie  was  made  professor 
ot  chemistry.  About  this  time  a description  of 
his  new  pyrometer  was  given  to  the  world,  and 
for  the  invention  of  this  instrument,  the  Royal 
Society  awarded  him  the  Rumford  medal,  “in 
1837  he  received  the  Copley  medal  for  discover- 
ing a mode  by  which  a continuous  current  of 
voltaic  electricity  may  be  maintained.  In  1S42 
he  received  one  of  the  Royal  medals  for  a paper 
on  the  theory  of  salts.  In  1843  the  University 
of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.C.L.,  and  in  the  same  year  a second 
edition  of  an  “Introduction  to  Chemical  Phi- 
losophy” appeared.  With  his  professorship,  he 
held  other  important  appointments,  and  was 
for  thirty  years  a member  of  the  Royal  Society, 
n.  in  London,  1790;  n.  1815.  Besides  the 
above,  he  wrote  a great  many  treatises  upon 
subjects  connected  with  his  favourite  studies. 

Dank  ecker,  J ohn  Henry,  dan'-ai-Jcer,  a distin- 
guished  German  sculptor,  was  born  at  Stuttgardt 
ot  humble  parentage,  but  early  evincing  a taste 
lor  the  fine  arts,  and  especially  for  sculpture,  he 
attractedthenotice  of  Charles  Duke  of  Wurtem- 
beig,  who  took  him  under  his  protection,  and 
procured  his  admission  to  the  Military  Artistic 
Academy  of  Stuttgart,  where  he  made  such  pro- 
gress,  that  when  only  16  years  of  age,  he 
obtained  a prize  for  his  model  of  Milo.  This 
was  m 1774.  He  subsequently  visited  Paris 
and  Lome,  in  the  latter  of  which  cities  he  met 
Banova,  and  derived  much  benefit  from  his  con- 
versation and  instruction.  Dannecker  returned 
in  J7.90’  and  6llortly  afterwards 
S teithe  Ariadne,”  one  of  his  finest 
• His  noblest  effort,  however,  is  his 
f.acof  Christ,  which  occupied  him  eight 
jeais,  was  finished  in  1824,  and  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia!  Dan! 

tho  fn  7aS  csPicj'lally  eminent  for  the  beauty  of 
the  features,  the  elegant  pose,  and  the  line 
proportions  of  his  statues,  n.  1758  • d.  1811. 
c,.,n  fTANV  Jcan  Picrrp>  dun'-td,’  a " French 
fcssion'nmi'^86  f°P°'ved  the  same  pro- 

tha  r im  fi  U1  'Ih??e  studio  he  first  imbibed 
the  principles  of  lus  art.  Hc  subsequently 
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studied  under  Bosio,  and,  when  he  first  essayed 
on  liis  own  account,  produced  several  bust  and 
portrait  studies,  which  excited  considerable  ad- 
miration, and  at  once  brought  him  prominent! / 
into  notice.  His  genius,  however,  led  him  into 
the  study  of  caricature,  when,  about  1832,  he 
captivated  the  humorous  inclinations  of  the 
I arisians  by  a scries  of  grotesque  statuettes, 
which  ho  called  “Charges,”  of  the  principal 
, celebrities  ol  the  capital.  These  were  nothing 
1 ]?10rc  than  exaggerated  portraits  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  lace,  rendered  with  great  in- 
genuity, yet  without  being  ridiculous.  They 
were  new  and  striking,  and  “took”  with  the 
public  amazingly.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of 
these  Charges  ” was,  that  the  heads  were  dis- 
proportionately large,  whilst  the  bodies  upon 
which  they  were  placed  were  as  disproportion- 
ately diminutive.  They  were  executed  with  a 
view  to  correctness  of  attitude  and  expression 
m so  far  as  regarded  the  individuals  they  were 
intended  to  represent,  although  all  about  them 
was  either  exaggerated  or  diminished  to  an 
amusing  degree  of  absurdity.  The  consequence 
to  these  “ celebrities  ” in  the  hands  of  Dantan 
was  great  popularity ; mid  as  many  of  them, 
such  as  Paganini,  Lablaclic,  Thalberg,  were 
men  continually  before  the  public,  it  may  bo 
presumed  that  the  genius  of  the  sculptor  helped 
to  extend  rather  than  circumscribe  their  fiJme 
b.  at  Paris,  1800. 

Dante,  or  Dubante,  Alighieri,  dan'-tai,  the 
most  distinguished  of  Italian  poets,  in  early  life 
served  his  country  both  as  a soldier  and  a poli- 
tician. He  became  one  of  the  priori  or  chief 
magistrates  of  liis  native  city  of  Florence  about 
1300,  when  the  contentions  of  the  two  factions  of 
the  Bianchi  and  the  Neri  were  at  their  lieiriit. 
He  joined  the  former,  which,  being  the  weakest 
was  overcome  in  the  struggle,  and  Dante  fall- 
ing with  his  party,  was  banished,  and  his  pro- 
perty confiscated.  For  many  years  he  was 
doomed  to  bear  the  sorrows  of  an  exile.  At 
length  lie  was  taken  under  the  protection  of 
Guido  da  Polenta,  lord  of  Ravenna,  under 
whose  roof  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
b.  at  Florence,  1265;  d.  at  Ravenna,  1321  —It 
was  during  his  exile  that  Dante  wrote  his 
poem,  of  world-wide  fame,  “ La  Divina  Corn- 
media  It  comprises  three  poems,  or  distinct 
acts— Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise.  The  poet 
describing  the  late  of  souls  after  “ shufflin'* 
oil  tins  mortal  coil,”  places  in  hell  and  pur- 
gatory all  those  who  are  remarkable  either  for 
their  crimes  or  vices  (especially  those  who 
were  the  authors  of  his  misfortunes),  and  in 
paradise  those  who  have  done  good  deeds  on 
earth.  He  is  supposed,  in  company  with 
A * 1 to  descend  to  the  infernal  regions,  and 
there  describe  the  various  punishments  of  sin- 
ners, whilst  Beatrice,  liis  first-loved  earthly 
companion,  leads  him  through  the  delights  of 
paradise.  This  extraordinary  composition  is 
one  ot  the  most  sublime  productions  which 
have  ever  emanated  from  the  genius  of  man 
although  many  passages  are  full  of  extra- 
vagances, and  others,  from  their  peculiar 
allusions  are  very  obscure.  “ La  Commedia  ” 
was  the  first  poem  ever  written  in  the  Italian 
language;  before  it,  the  Latin  tongue  was 
always  employed.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
v enice,  1757,  5 vols.  4to.  This  poem  has  found 
in  all  countries  a host  of  editors,  commentators 
and  translators.  Dante  also  wrote  some  works 
in  Latm,  particularly  oue  on  Monarchy,  and 
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another,  “ De  Vulgari  Eloquontiu.”  It  is,  how- 
ever, on  his  “ Divina  Commedia"  that  his  fame 
securely  rests.  A monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory  in  the  church  of  Santo  Croce,  in 
Florence,  and  opened  to  public  view  on  the 
24th  of  March,  1830.  This  tardy  justice  to  the 
memory  of  a great  poet,  by  his  countrymen, 
may  have  been  stimulated  by  the  reproving 
lines  of  Byron,  in  the  4th  canto  of  “ Childc 
Harold,”  beginning — 

“ Ungrateful  Florence ! Dante  sleeps  afar !” 

Dante,  Jean  Baptisto,  of  the  same  family 
as  the  poet,  was  remarkable  for  his  mechani- 
cal genius,  the  most  noted  production  of  which 
was  a pair  of  wings,  which  were  so  nicely 
constructed,  that  he  could  support  himself 
in  the  air,  and  fly  across  the  Thrasimenus 
lake,  near  Perugia,  of  which  city  ho  was  a 
native.  This  machine  nearly  immortalized  him 
in  a not  very  agreeable  manner,  however,  for 
in  an  exhibition  of  its  powers  before  the  people, 
one  of  the  wings  broke,  Dante  fell  upon  the 
top  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  and  severely 
shattered  his  thigh.  This  put  an  end  to  his 
aerial  excursions,  and  ho  subsequently  devoted 
himself  to  mathematics,  of  which  lie  was  pro- 
fessor at  Venice.  Died  towards  the  end  of  the 
15th  century, before  he  had  attained  his  40th  year. 

Danton,  George  Jacques,  dan'-tawng , a 
leading  demagogue  in  the  French  revolution, 
was  a lawyer,  and  attained  notoriety  in  that 
storm  which  brought  prominently  into  notice 
a number  of  persons  who  would  otherwise  have 
passed  their  days  in  obscurity,  lie  displayed 
extraordinary  talents  in  the  National  Conven- 
tion, and  was  a powerful  speaker.  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  Cordeliers  club,  was  accused  of 
having  instigated  the  massacre  of  the  2nd  of 
September,  and  was  a man  of  debauched 
character  in  private  life.  He  was  mainly  in- 
strumental in  organizing  the  opposition  to  the 
Prussian  invasion  after  the  sanguinary  scenes 
of  September,  his  declaration,  in  the  midst  of 
general  terror  and  confusion,  that  the  “ country 
was  in  danger,  and  could  only  be  saved  by 
boldness,  incessant  boldness,  nothing  but  bold- 
ness,” having  roused  the  populace  to  make  those 
efforts  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  at  Jena,  and  the  commencement  of 
that  career  of  conquest  and  aggression  which 
closed  only  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  Robes- 
pierre supplanted  him,  and  he  died  under  the 
guillotine  in  1794.  n.  at  Areis-sur-Aube,  1759. 

D’Arblay,  Madame  Frances,  dar-blai,  was 
the  daughter  of  Charles  Burney,  the  author  of 
the  “ History  of  Music,”  and,  in  1793,  married 
a French  emigrant  artillery  officer,  with  whom 
she  afterwards  went  to  France,  and  who,  on 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  attained  the 
rank  of  general.  After  the  termination  of  the 
war,  they  returned  to  England,  and  settled  at 
Bath,  where  her  husband  died  in  1818.  She 
continued  to  reside  at  Bath  up  to  the  time  of 
her  death,  n.  at  Lynn  Regis,  1752;  v.  at  Bath, 
1 340. — Madame  D’Arblay’s  maiden  name  was 
Frances  Burney,  and  she  gained  considerable 
celebrity  by  her  literary  productions.  These 
were  mostly  in  the  paths  of  fiction,  in  which 
she  produced  four  novels,  “Evelina,”  “Cecilia, 
“Camilla,”  and  the  “Wanderer.”  For  this 
last  she  received  £1500,  although  it  is  but  an 
indifferent  performance.  She  wrote  several 
other  works,  among  which  were  Memoirs  of 
her  father,  which,  in  1932,  she  published  in 
3 vols. 
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Dakcet,  John,  dar'-sui,  a French  chemist 
and  physician,  who  became  professor  of  che- 
mistry in  the  National  Institute  of  Paris.  He 
published  several  papers  on  the  management  of 
potteries,  and  the  nature  of  earths  fit  to  be 
used  in  those  manufactories,  lie  also  gave 
analyses  of  several  minerals,  and  published  the 
“State  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  the  Cauics  of 
their  Wasting.”  n.  at  Donazit,  Landes,  1726; 
d.  at  Paris,  1801. 

Daecy,  Patrick.  {See  Aecy,  Patrick  d’.) 

Dakius  the  Meoe,  da-ri'-ut,  the  prince  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures,  is,  according  to  some, 
the  same  as  Cyaxares,  son  of  Astyages,  and 
maternal  uncle  to  Cyrus,  d.  at  Babylun,  about 
318  n.c. 

Dakius  I.,  king  of  Persia,  was  the  son  of 
Ilystaspcs.  He  entered  into  a conspiracy  with 
six  others  against  the  usurper  Smcrdis,  whom 
they  slew,  and  then  made  an  agreement  that 
he  should  have  the  crown  whose  horse  should 
neigh  first  in  the  morning.  By  a plan  concerted 
by  the  groom  of  Darius,  a certain  6pot  was 
fixed  upon,  and  when  the  candidates  came  to 
the  place,  the  horse  of  Darius  suddenly  neighed, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  saluted  king, 
lie  subsequently  took  Babylon,  after  a siege  of 
ten  months,  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
and  restored  the  captive  Jews  to  their  own 
country.  At  Marathon  his  forces  were  defeated 
by  the  Greeks,  on  which  he  resolved  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  person,  but  died  in  the  midst  of  his 
preparations,  485  b.c.  ; b.  about  550  b.c. 

Darius  II.  was  surnamed  Oehus  or  Nothus 
(bastard),  because  he  was  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Artaxerxes.  After  the  murder  of  Xerxes,  he 
ascended  the  Persian  throne,  and  espoused  Pa- 
rysatis,  his  sister,  a cruel  princess,  by  whom  he 
had  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  afterwards  king,  and 
Cyrus  the  Younger,  n.  404  b.c. 

Darius  HI.,  surnamed  Codomannus,  was  the 
last  king  of  Persia.  The  peace  of  his  kingdom 
was  early  disturbed  by  Alexander,  who  invaded 
Persia  to  avenge  the  injuries  which  the  Greeks 
had  suffered  from  the  predecessors  of  Darius. 
The  king  of  Persia  met  his  adversary  in  person, 
at  the  head  of  600,000  men.  This  army  was 
remarkable,  however,  more  for  the  splendour  of 
its  equipment  than  its  military  courage.  A 
battle  was  fought  near  the  Granicus,  in  which 
the  Persians  were  easily  defeated.  Another 
was  soon  after  fought  near  Issus,  where  Alex- 
ander left  110,000  of  the  enemy  dead  on  the 
field,  and  took,  amoug  the  prisoners  of  war, 
the  mother,  wife,  and  children  of  Darius.  The 
darkness  of  the  night  favoured  the  retreat  of 
Darius,  who  saved  himself  by  flying  in  disguise. 
These  losses  weakened,  but  did  not  discourage, 
the  Persian  monarch,  who  assembled  another 
more  powerful  army,  with  which  he  encoun- 
tered his  enemy  at  Arbcla.  The  victory  was 
long  doubtful ; but  the  intrepidity  of  Alexander, 
and  the  superior  valour  of  the  Macedonians, 
ultimately  prevailed  over  the  effeminate  Per- 
sians, and  Darius  fled  towards  Media.  Ilia 
misfortunes  were  now  almost  at  an  end.  Bes- 
sus,  the  governor  of  Baetria,  in  hopes  of  suc- 
ceeding him  on  the  throne,  attempted  his  life; 
and  ijarius  was  found  by  the  Macedonians,  in 
his  chariot,  expiring,  covered  with  wounds,  330 
b.c.  In  him  the  empire  of  Persia  was  extin- 
guished, 229  years  after  it  had  been  first  founded 
by  Cyrus  the  Great.  {See  Alexandre  tub 
Great.) 

Dabnpey,  Earl  of,  darn -It,  son  of  the  Earl 
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of  Lennox,  the  ill-fated  husband  of  Mary  queen 
of  Scots,  was  married  to  her  in  1565,  and 
two  years  afterwards  was  blown  up  by  gun- 
powder in  a house  where  ho  was  lying  unwell, 
in  the  neighbour-hood  of  Holyrood  palace,  at 
Edinburgh.  ( See  Mary  Stuart.) 

Darquier,  Augustin,  dar'-ke-ai,  a French 
astronomer,  and  member  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute, who  early  discovered  a strong  inclination 
for  the  study  of  astronomy,  which  he  cultivated 
with  ardour;  purchasing  instruments,  and 
establishing  an  observatory  in  his  own  house. 
He  also  educated  pupils,  paid  the  expenses  of 
calculations,  and  sought  for  no  pecuniary  aid 
from  government.  His  last  observations  were 
printed  in  Lalande’s  “Histoire  Cdleste,”  and 
nre  brought  down  to  March,  1793.  n.  at  Tou- 
louse, 171S ; D.  1802. 

Daru,  Pierre  Antoine  Noel  Bruno,  Count, 
dir -oo,  a distinguished  poet,  historian,  and 
statesman  of  France,  who  entered  the  military 
service  of  his  country,  notwithstanding  an 
ardent  attachment  which  he  had  to  literary 
pursuits.  lie  rose  through  a succession  of 
employments,  writing  poetry,  and  assisting  in 
the  military  organization  of  the  army.  He  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  first  consul,  and,  in 
1302,  became  a member  of  the  Tribunal.  In 
1805  he  was  made  a counsellor  of  state,  and 
gcncral-intendant  of  the  Imperial  household. 
This  last  office  he  hesitated  to  accept.  “ I have 
spent  my  life  among  books,”  said  he,  “ and  have 
not  had  lime  to  study  the  arts  of  the  courtier.” 
“Of  courtiers  I have  plenty,”  said  Napoleon  I. ; 
“they  will  never  fail;  but  I want  a minister,  at 
once  enlightened,  vigilant,  and  firm.”  He  sub- 
sequently became  the  confidential  friend  of  the 
emperor,  and  his  prime  minister.  In  1812  he 
opposed  the  expedition  to  Russia,  as  he  did 
several  other  of  the  emperor’s  schemes.  On  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon,  he  retired  from  public 
life,  and,  although  exiled  by  the  first  govern- 
ment of  the  restored  Bourbons,  was  recalled  in 
1819,  and  made  a peer  of  France.  He  after- 
wards wrote  a “Life  of  Tully,”  and  a “His- 
tory of  Venice.”  n.  at  Montpellier,  1767;  d. 
1829. 

_ Darwin,  Erasmus,  dar'-win,  an  English  phy- 
sician and  poet,  who,  in  1755,  took  his  bache- 
lor’s degree  in  medicine  at  Cambridge,  and  on 
that  occasion  produced  a thesis  in  which  he 
maintained  that  the  movements  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  are  immediately  produced  by  the 
stimulus  of  the  blood.  From  Cambridge  he  re- 
moved to  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  doctor’s 
degree,  after  which  he  practised  at  Lichfield. 
In  1757  he  married  Miss  Howard,  of  that 
cty,  who  died  in  1770;  after  which  he  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  Colonel  Pole,  who  brought 
him  a good  fortune.  He  then  removed  to 
Derby,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Dr.  Darwin’s  literary  fame  rests  upon 
his  “Botanic  Garden,”  with  philosophical  notes, 
in  two  parts: — 1.  “The  Economy  of  Vegeta- 
tion.” 2.  “ The  Loves  of  the  Plants,”  2 vols. 
8vo.  3.  “ Zoonoinia,  or  the  Laws  of  Organic 
Life,”  8vo.  4.  “ Phytologia,  or  the  Philosophy 
of  Agriculture  and  Gardening,”  1 vol.  4to.  In 
these  works  the  poet,  botanist,  and  philosopher 
appear  to  advantage,  although  they  arc  now 
little  read.  Besides  these,  he  was  the  author  of 
papers  in  the  “Philosophical Transactions,” and 
a tract  on  “Female  Education,”  4to.  He  had  also 
a share  in  the  formation  of  the  “System  of  Vege- 
tal08” of  Linuccus,  published  in  the  name  of  the 
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Botanical  Society  at  Lichfield,  n.  near  Newark, 
Nottinghamshire,  1731 ; d.  at  Derby,  1802. 

Darwin,  Charles,  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  modern 
naturalist,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his 
discoveries  in  the  paths  of  zoology  and  geology. 
He  is  also  widely  known  by  his  work  entitled  “ The 
Voyage  of  Naturalists.”  This  is  a record  of  the 
observations  which  ho  made  in  several  of  the 
countries  visited  by  his  Majesty’s  ship  Beagle, 
between  the  years  1832  and  1836,  to  which  he 
had  been  attached  as  naturalist.  He  also 
wrote  several  other  works,  which  place  him 
high  among  geologists.  His  “ Origin  of  Species 
by  means  of  Natural  Selection,”  has  gone 
through  several  editions,  and  been  the  occasion 
of  much  controversy  among  the  learned,  n.  at 
Shrewsbury,  Feb.  12,  1S09. 

Datames,  dat'-a-mees,  a Persian  general 
under  Artaxerxes  II.,  who  gained  many  victories 
over  the  enemies  of  that  prince.  Being  dis- 
graced, however,  by  the  king,  to  whom  envious 
courtiers  had  misrepresented  him,  he  raised 
Cappadocia  in  revolt,  and  defeated Artabazes, 
whom  the  king  sent  against  him.  Assassinated 
by  Mithridates,  361  is. c.— Cornelius  Nepos  has 
written  his  life. 

Datis,  dai'-tis,  a general  of  Darius  I.,  had  the 
command,  in  conjunction  with  Artapherncs,  of 
the  Persian  army  which  was  defeated  by  Mil- 
tiades  at  Marathon,  49)  b.c. — He  was  subse- 
quently put  to  death  by  the  Spartans. 

Daubenton,  Louis -Jean -Marie,  do-ben - 
tawng,  a French  anatomist  and  naturalist,  who 
became  assistant  to  Buffon  in  the  royal  garden, 
and  keeper  of  the  king’s  museum.  In  1744  he 
was  admitted  a member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  contributed  several  valuable  papers 
to  their  memoirs.  He  had  also  a considerable 
share  in  the  production  of  Buffon’s  “ Natural 
History,”  generally  furnishing  the  anatomical 
descriptions.  His  “ Instructions  to  Shepherds," 
1784,  8vo,  is  an  excellent  work.  He  was  like- 
wise the  author  of  “A  Methodical  View  of 
Minerals,”  and  contributed  several  articles  to 
the  “ Encyclopaedia.”  Daubenton  was  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  introducing  and  successfully 
propagating  the  breed  of  Spanish  sheep  in 
France.  He  was  married  to  the  authoress  of 
“Zcl'c  dans  le  Desert,”  with  whom  he  lived  in 
great  happiness,  n.  at  Montbard,  Burgundy, 
1716;  d.  at  Paris,  1800. 

Da.ubeny,  Charles  Giles  Bridle,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
d'iw'-be-ne,  distinguished  himself  by  his  labours 
hi  the  fields  of  geology,  chemistry,  and  phy- 
siological botany.  On  these  subjects  he  pub- 
lished a great  many  papers,  whilst  perform- 
ing his  duties  as  professor  of  botany  and 
chemistry  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  1856 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion. n.  1795;  d.  1867. 

D’Aubigne',  Jean  Henri  Merle,  do-been -gai, 
a Swiss  theologian,  who,  for  some  time,  was 
the  paster  of  a French  church  in  Hamburg, 
whence  ho  removed  to  Brussels,  where  he  ac- 
quired great  popularity  as  a preacher.  It  is, 
however,  on  account  of  his  great  work,  entitled 
“ A History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  16th 
Century,”  that  he  is  here  noticed,  a performance 
which  has  acquired  an  immense  popularity. 
He  also  wrote  several  other  works;  among 
which  we  may  name  “The  Protector  (Crom- 
well) ; a Vindication ;”  and  “ Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  Scotland.”  His  sympathies  leant 
greatly  towards  the  evangelical  Protestantism 
of  the  fast-named  country,  to  which  lie  paicj 
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frequent  visits,  and,  in  1850,  received  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  n.  at  Geneva, 
1791. 

D’Aubigne',  Theodore  Agrippa.  (See  Au- 
bigne',  D’.) 

Da un,  Leopold  Joseph  Maria,  Count,  doun,  a 
celebrated  Austrian  general,  who  served  the 
empress  Maria  Theresa  with  the  greatest  zeal 
ancl  glory,  lie  commenced  his  military  career 
against  the  Turks ; but  it  was  as  a commander 
in  the  armies  which  were  engaged  in  the  Seven 
Years’  War  against  the  king  of  Prussia,  that  he 
attained  the  acme  of  his  glory.  Alter  a series 
of  good  fortune,  however,  lie  met  with  a defeat 
at  Torgau,  in  1760.  b.  1705;  d.  at  Vienna, 
1706. 

Daunou,  Pierre  Claudo  Francois,  dau-noo, 
a distinguished  politician  and  man  of  letters, 
after  being  a student  of  divinity  at  Montmo- 
rency, was  professor  at  Troyes,  Soissons,  and  Bou- 
logne. Ilis  first  appearance  as  an  author  was 
in  1787,  when  he  published  an  essay  on  the 
influence  of  Boileau  on  French  literature,  which 
was  well  received.  In  1792  he  became  a member 
of  the  National  Convention,  in  which  he  voted 
for  the  detention  of  Louis  XVL,  but  opposed  his 
execution.  He  was  subsequently  imprisoned 
by  the  Jacobins,  and  escaped  the  guillotine  on 
the  occurrence  of  the  revolution  of  9tli  Thcr- 
midor.  On  resuming  his  seat  in  the  Convention, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  a commission  to  draw 
up  a new  constitution,  was  for  some  time 
reporter,  and  afterwards  secretary  of  the  Con- 
vention, in  which  last  office  he  continued  till 
the  close  of  its  sittings,  when  he  was  appointed 
a member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  He 
pronounced,  by  order  of  the  republic,  the 
culogium  on  General  Iloche  in  the  Champs  de 
Mars ; was  sent  to  organize  the  Roman  republic 
in  1799;  and  elected  president  of  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  on  his  return.  1 1 e opposed  the 
proceedings  of  Napoleon  on  the  18th  Brumaire, 
and  refused  several  offices  tendered  to  him.  He, 
however,  as  a member  of  the  Tribunate,  pro- 
nounced an  harangue  on  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
and  moved  the  honours  decreed  to  Desaix.  He 
was  archivist  to  the  legislative  body  and  the 
empire  from  1804,  till  the  restoration,  when  he 
lost  his  places,  and  took  to  journalism,  having 
conducted  the  “Journal  des  Savants”  till  1838, 
which  position  he  resigned  on  being  named 
perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles  Lettrcs.  He  was  restored  to 
his  offices  at  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  was 
subsequently  made  a peer  of  France.  Ho  was 
a voluminous  writer,  having  contributed  to  the 
“ Biographie  Universelle,”  the  “ Histoire  Lit- 
teraire,”  and  the  “ Journal  des  Savants,”  up- 
wards of  330  different  papers,  besides  other 
writings,  b.  1761 ; d.  1840. 

Davenant,  Sir  William,  dav'-nant,  an  English 
poet,  who,  after  being  some  time  at  Lincoln 
College,  became  page  to  the  duchess  of  Rich- 
mond, and  then  to  Lord  Brooke.  In  1637  lie  suc- 
ceeded Ben  Jonson  as  poet  laureate;  and, 
having  fought  for  the  king  during  the  civil  war, 
received,  in  1643,  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
On  the  decline  of  the  royal  cause,  he  went  to 
France,  and  formed  a plan  of  carrying  out  to 
Virginia,  in  America,  some  artificers;  but  Ins 
ship  was  taken  by  English  cruisers,  and  he 
himself  would  have  suffered  death,  had 
not  Milton  interceded  on  his  behalt.  Ihis 
generous  act  he  was  enabled,  at  a future 
clay,  similarly  to  repay  to  Milton.  At  the 
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Restoration  lie  obtained  a patent  for  erecting  a 
theatre  in  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  and  devoted 
himself  to  dramatic  composition  and  poetry, 
n.  at  Oxford,  1605 ; n.  in  London  in  1608,  and 
was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  works 
were  published  together  in  1678.— His  son, 
Charles  Bavenant,  was  well  versed  in  polities, 
and  acquired  some  reputation  by  his  poetic 
works,  as  also  others  connected  with  political 
and  social  economy.  His  works  were  published 
in  live  volumes  8vo,  177L  n.  1656;  n.  1714. 

David,  St.,  dcC-vid,  a British  saint,  who,  in  the 
5th  century,  was  bishop  of  Caerleon,  and  the 
metropolitan  of  the  Welsh  church.  He  subse- 
quently removed  his  see  to  Mynyw,  which  came 
to  be  called  Ty  Hewi,  or  t he  house  of  St.  David. 
There  are  many  churches  dedicated  to  him  in 
Wales ; but  the  notion  of  his  being  the  patron 
saint  of  that  country,  and  his  originating  its 
symbol  in  the  leek,  are  treated  as  modern  in- 
ventions. Lived  in  the  5th  century.— The 
wearing  of  the  leek,  in  Wales,  on  St.  David’s  day, 
probably  originated  from  the  custom  of  “ Cym- 
hortha,"  or  the  friendly  aid,  practised  among 
farmers.  In  some  districts  of  South  Wales,  all 
the  neighbours  of  a small  farmer  were  wont  to 
appoint  a day  when  they  attended  to  plough  his 
land,  and  the  like ; and,  at  such  time,  it  was  the 
custom  for  each  to  bring  his  portion  of  leeks 
with  him  for  making  the  broth  or  soup. 

David  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  succeeded  his 
brother  Alexander  the  Fierce,  in  112-4.  He  was 
reared  in  England,  and  married  Maud,  grand- 
niece of  William  the  Conqueror.  When  called 
to  the  Scottish  throne,  he  held  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland  and  Huntingdon,  and,  on  the 
death  of  Henry  I.,  king  of  England,  main- 
tained the  claim  of  his  daughter  Maud  against 
Stephen,  and  seized  Carlisle.  He  was,  however, 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Northallerton,  in  1138. 
The  following  year  a negotiation  was  entered 
into,  by  which  Carlisle  was  suffered  to  remain 
in  the  possession  of  David,  d.  at  Carlisle, 
1153. 

David  II.,  king  of  Scotland,  was  the  son  of 
Robert  Bruce,  at  whose  death  he  was  but  five 
years  old.  On  the  invasion  of  his  country  by 
Balioi,  he  was  sent  to  France;  but  his  party 
prevailing,  after  a bloody  contest,  he  returned 
in  1343.  lie  made  several  inroads  on  England, 
but  was  taken  prisoner  and  conveyed  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  was  confined  till  1357,  when, 
on  paying  a heavy  ransom,  he  was  set  free.  d. 
in  1371. 

David  of  Hieazug,  surnamed  the  Black,  a 
Welsh  divine,  bard,  and  grammarian.  The  lite- 
rary compositions  of  the  Welsh  being  affected 
by  then-  conquest  by  Edward  I.,  this  divine  was 
chosen  to  modify  the  grammar  and  system  of 
prosody  of  Edeyrn,  agreeably  to  the  regulations 
which  took  place  on  that  occasion.  He  .also 
translated  several  copies  of  a Missal,  or  the 
Office  of  the  Virgin,  into  Welsh.  Flourished 
in  the  14th  century. 

David  ap  Gwilym,  a celebrated  Welsh  bard, 
who  composed  a variety  of  beautiful  poems, 
under  the  patronage  of  Ivor  the  Generous. 
The  subject  of  the  greater  part  of  these  is  love. 
One  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  them  he  dedi- 
cated to  the  fair  Morvid,  his  mistress ; but  she 
rejected  his  suit,  and  married  Rhys  Gwgan,  an 
officer  in  the  English  army  at  the  battle  of 
Cressy.  Flourished  in  the  14th  century.  His 
works  were  printed  in  London,  in  1789. 

Dayip  Comnexus,  the  last  emperor  of 
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Trcbizor.il,  usurped  tho  throne  on  the  death 
of  his  brother  John,  lu  1461  he  relinquished 
his  kingdom  to  Mahomet  II.,  on  condition  that 
the  latter  should  espouse  his  daughter  Anne,  and 
that  his  own  life  should  be  saved.  The  sultan 
observed  the  first  of  these  conditions,  but  caused 
David  to  be  put  to  death,  with  seven  of  liis  sons, 
14<i2. 

David,  Jacques  Louis,  da-veed,  a celebrated 
French  artist,  who,  after  studying  in  Paris,  went 
to  Rome,  whereliis  talents  for  historical  painting 
rapidly  developed  themselves.  In  1789  he  pro- 
duced" his  picture  representing  Lucius  Junius 
llrutus  passing  sentence  of  death  upon  his  son 
Titus,  which,  to  some  extent,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  indicated  the  tendency  of 
his  mind  towards  democratic  political  prin- 
ciples. He  became  a devoted  admirer  of  the 
monsters  Robespierre  and  Marat,  and  eagerly 
accepted  office  in  the  bloodiest  periods  of  the 
great  Revolution.  He  became  a member  of 
the  National  Convention,  an  adherent  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  imagined  he  discovered  in  Ro- 
bespierre a resemblance  to  Phocion,  and  in 
Collot  d’Herbois  a reproduction  of  Marius.  He 
painted  pictures  of  republican  heroism,  voted 
for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  escaped  guillo- 
tining himself  only  on  account  of  his  artistic 
celebrity.  In  1800  Napoleon  appointed  him 
painter  to  the  government;  and  throughout 
the  imperial  rule,  his  iniluence  controlled,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  fine  arts  in  France.  On  the 
fall  of  the  emperor,  he  was  driven  into  exile,  n. 
at  Paris,  1748;  d.  at  Brussels,  1825.  The  best 
paintings  of  David,  however  excellent  in  other 
respects,  are  deficient  in  vitality.  Liis  figures 
have  the  form,  but  not  the  breath  of  life  in 
them ; consequently,  they  can  be  considered  as 
little  more  than  beautiful  sculptures  represented 
on  canvas.  His  best  works  are  the  “Oath  of 
the  Horatii,”  the  “Rape  of  the  Sabines,”  the 
“Death  of  Socrates,”  and  “Napoleon  presenting 
the  Imperial  Eagles  to  his  Troops.”  His 
portrait  of  Napoleon  I.  is  generally  well 
known. 

David,  Felicien,  a modern  French  composer, 
who,  after  attaining  to  considerable  excellence 
on  the  violin,  became  musical  director  at  the 
church  of  Saint-Sauveur,  Aix.  Here  he  con- 
tinued to  devote  himself  to  his  professional 
duties;  but  becoming  imbued  with  the  doctrines 
of  Saint-Simon,  he,  with  some  others,  paid  a 
visit  to  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  Desert, 
lie  was  gone  three  years,  and  when  he  returned, 
published  some  “ Oriental  Melodies,”  which 
were  not  well  received.  Still  devoting  himself 
to  study,  he  adopted  loftier  themes  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  genius,  and  in  1844  produced  liis  ode 
entitled  “ The  Desert,”  winch  met  with  a bril- 
liant success.  After  this,  came  his  “ Moses  on 
the  Mount,”  “ Christopher  Columbus,”  for 
which  Louis  Philippe  conferred  on  him  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour;  and  several  other 
works  of  great  merit,  n.  at  Cadenet,  in  Vau- 
cluse,  1810. 

Davies,  Sir  John,  dai'-vis,  an  English  poet, 
lawyer,  and  political  writer,  who,  on  the  acces- 
sion ot  James  I.,  had  the  honour  of  knighthood 
conferred  on  him,  and  was  made  attorney- 
general  for  Ireland.  In  1C2G  he  was  appointed 
chief  justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  but  died  in 
tne  same  year.  Sir  John  wrote  a valuable  book 
on  the  state  of  Ireland.  His  poetical  works,  of 
which  that  entitled  “ Nosce  Tcipsum  ” is  the 
principal,  were  collected  and  published  in  1773, 
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12mo.  b.  at  Chisgrovo,  Wiltshire,  1570; 
D.  1626. 

Davies,  Thomas,  an  intelligent  and  enter- 
prising publisher,  who  was  educated  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  becoming  an  actor,  received  an  en- 
gagement at  the  I-Iaymarket  Theatre,  London. 
He  subsequently  became  a bookseller  in  Russell- 
street,  Covcnt-gardcn,  where  he  was  patronized 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  and,  through  him,  by  other 
celebrities  of  his  time.  In  1780  he  published 
tho  “ Life  of  Garrick,"  which  had  a good  sale. 
He  also  wrote  “Dramatic  Miscellanies,”  the 
“ Life  of  Henderson  the  Player,”  and  several 
fugitive  pieces.  Dr.  Johnson  declared  that 
Davies  was  “learned  enough  for  a clergy- 
man.” The  Doctor  was  first  introduced  to  Bos- 
well in  his  back  shop ; and  both  he  and  his 
wife,  distinguished  by  her  beauty,  were  highly 
esteemed  by  the  great  lexicographer,  who 
lived  on  as  easy  an  intimacy  with  them,  as  with 
any  family  he  visited.  It  was  the  unmerciful 
ridicule  of  Churchill  in  his  “Eosciacl”  which 
drove  Davies  from  the  stage : — 

“ With  him  came  mighty  Davies  on  my  life, 
That  Davies  has  a very  pretty  wife  ! — 
Statesman  all  over — in  pilots  famous  grown, 

He  mouths  a,  sentence  as  curs  mouth  a bone  !” 
b.  1712;  d.  1785. 

Davila,  Henrico  Caterino,  da'-ve-la,  an  Italian 
historian,  whose  family  was  of  Spanish  extrac- 
tion, and  had  furnished  several  constables  to 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  The  Turks  taking  this 
island,  at  an  early  age  he  was  brought  from 
Padua  to  France,  where  liis  father  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  Henry  III.  and  Catharine  de  Medici. 
In  compliment  to  these  royal  friends,  he  re- 
ceived his  baptismal  names;  and,  at  first  a 
page, he  afterwards  tookserviceunder  Henry  IV., 
and  was  present,  during  the  civil  war  in  1597, 
at  Honfleur  and  Amiens.  He  afterwards  re- 
turned to  Padua,  and  then  fixed  his  residence  at 
Venice,  where  he  again  took  up  arms  and  ren- 
dered great  services  to  the  republic.  He  now  set 
about  writing,  in  Italian,  a “History  of  the 
Civil  Wars  in  France,  from  the  Death  of 
Henry  II.  to  the  Peace  of  Vervins,”  which  was 
published  at  Venice,  1630.  His  history  is 
universally  esteemed  for  the  exactness  of  its 
facts  and  the  excellence  of  its  style,  although 
the  author  has  been  reproached  with  showing 
some  partiality  for  Catharine  de  Medici.  It 
has  been  translated  into  French  several  times, 
and  also  into  English,  b.  near  Padua,  1576; 
assassinated  near  Verona,  1631. 

Davis,  John,  dai'-vis,  an  English  navigator, 
who,  in  1585,  had  the  command  of  an  expedition 
to  discover  a N.W.  passage  to  America.  In 
this  voyage  he  discovered  the  strait  called  by 
his  name.  The  year  following  he  sailed  on  the 
same  design,  and  having  explored  the  coasts  of 
Greenland  and  Iceland,  proceeded  as  tar  as  lat. 
623  N.  In  1591  he  went  as  second  in  command 
with  Cavendish,  in  his  voyage  to  the  South 
Seas.  After  this,  he  made  five  voyages  to  the 
East  Indies,  but  was  killed  in  the  last  of  these 
in  a fight  with  some  Japanese  pirates,  on  the 
coast  of  Malacca.  He  wrote  an  account  of 
some  of  his  voyages,  and  invented  a quadrant, 
which  was  used  for  taking  the  sun’s  altitude  at 
sea,  till  superseded  by  Hadley’s  sextant.  B.near 
Dartmouth,  Devonshire;  slain,  1605. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  the  president  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America,  the  son  of  Samuel 
Davis,  a planter,  who  soon  after  his  son’s  birth 
removed  from  Kentucky,  where  he  liad  pre- 
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viously  resided,  to  the  state  of  Mississippi. 
Young  Davis  received  an  academical  education, 
and  was  sent  at  the  usual  ago  to  Transylvania 
College,  Kentucky,  which  ho  left  in  1821  to 
enter  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  where  he  graduated  in  1828,  and 
was  appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant,  lie 
remained  in  the  army  seven  years,  and  served 
in  wars  with  several  Indian  tribes,  acquitting 
himself  in  a satisfactory  manner,  lie  resigned 
his  commission,  Juno  30,  1835,  returned  to 
Mississippi,  and  became  a cotton  planter,  living 
in  retirement  till  18-13,  when  lie  began  to  take 
an  active  part  in  politics  on  the  democratic 
side,  and  in  1811  was  chosen  one  of  the  presi- 
dential electors  of  Mississippi  to  vote  for  Polk 
and  Dallas.  In  November,  1815,  he  was  elected 
a representative  in  Congress,  and  took  his  seat 
in  December  of  that  year.  He  bore  a con- 
spicuous part  in  the  discussions  of  the  session 
on  the  tariff,  on  the  Oregon  question,  on  mili- 
tary affairs,  and  particularly  on  the  preparations 
for  war  against  Mexico,  and  on  the  organization 
of  volunteer  militia  when  called  info  the  service 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  with  Mexico  in  1816,  Mr.  Davis  was 
elected  colonel  of  the  1st  Regiment  of  Missis- 
sippi volunteers,  and  led  it  to  reinforce  the 
army  of  General  Taylor  on  the  Kio  Grande.  He 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  attack  and  storming 
of  Monterey,  in  September,  1816;  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  arranging  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  of  that  city;  and  highly  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista, 
February  23,  1817,  being  complimented  for 
his  coolness  and  gallantry  by  the  commander- 
in-chief  in  his  despatches.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  its  enlistment,  in  July,  1817,  the 
Mississippi  regiment  was  ordered' home;  and 
Colonel  Davis  was  offered  a commission  from 
President  Polk  as  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, which  he  declined  accepting,  on  the 
ground  that  the  constitution  reserves  to  the 
states  respectively  the  appointment  of  the  offi- 
cers of  militia,  and  that  consequently  the 
appointment  by  the  Federal  Executive  is  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  the  states.  In  August, 
1817,  he  again  took  his  seat  in  the  senate  as  one 
of  the  representatives  of  Mississippi,  and  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  committee  on  military 
affairs,  and  took  a prominent  part  in  the  debates 
on  the  slavery  question  in  defence  of  the  insti- 
tutions and  policy  of  the  slave  states,  and  was  a 
zealous  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  state  rights. 
In  1851  he  was  a candidate  for  the  governorship 
of  his  state,  but  was  defeated,  and  remained  in 
retirement  until  the  presidential  contest  of  1852, 
when  he  took  an  active  part  in  securing  the 
election  of  General  Pierce,  who,  on  forming  his 
cabinet  in  1853,  appointed  Colonel  Davis  secre- 
tary of  war,  which  post  he  held  till  the  accession 
of  President  Buchanan  in  1857.  His  adminis- 
tration was  conspicuous  for  energy  and  ability, 
and  for  the  numerous  reforms  which  he  intro- 
duced into  the  department  of  war,  and  into 
the  discipline  and  organization  of  the  army. 
Colonel  Davis  was  once  more  elected  to  Con- 
gress, and  -would  have  continued  a member  of 
that,  body  till  March  4,  1863,  had  nothing 
occurred  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  course  of 
events;  but  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the 
presidential  chair  in  1860,  and  the  secession  of 
the  Southern  States  which  followed,  induced 
him  to  withdraw  from  Congress.  On  the  con- 
solidation of  the  seceded  states  in  a definite 
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government,  Mr.  Davis  was  chosen  president. 
At  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy  in  1865,  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  was  kept  in  close  confine- 
ment until  1667,  when  he  was  released,  on  bail, 
to  appear  for  trial  when  called  on.  He  was 
finally  pardoned  in  I860.  n.  in  Kentucky,  1808. 

Davison,  William,  dai-vi-xon,  a Scotchman, 
or  of  Scotch  extraction,  who  rose  through 
various  grades  to  be  secretary  of  state  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  He  was  employed  in  missions  to 
Scotland  and  to  Holland,  and  was  the  negotiator 
of  the  treaty  between  Elizabeth  and  t he  United 
Provinces  when  the  latter  determined  to  throw 
off  their  allegiance  to  Spain.  After  his  return 
he  was  raised  to  the  privy  council,  and  named 
secretary  of  state  along  with  Walsingham.  He 
was  ultimately  sacrificed  to  clear  his  mistress 
of  complicity  in  the  death  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  whose  execution  at  Fotheringay  he  was 
accused  of  having  unduly  hastened,  contrary  to 
Elizabeth’s  wish.  For  this  he  was  condemned 
to  10,000  marks  fine,  and  imprisonment  during 
pleasure,  and  the  conviction  used  to  justily  the 
virgin  queen  to  the  son  of  her  victim.  The  fact 
seems  to  be,  however,  as  Camden  states,  that 
Davison  only  acted  in  the  matter  in  accordance 
with  Elizabeth’s  orders,  andthathe  was  sacrificed 
in  order  to  remove  the  odium  of  the  transaction 
from  the  name  of  his  mistress.  Walsingham 
either  was,  or  affected  to  be,  sick,  and  the  duty 
of  presenting  the  warrant  for  Mary’s  execution 
to  the  queen  for  signature  devolved  upon  Davi- 
son, and  hence  the  trouble  which  came  upon 
him.  His  subsequent  history  is  involved  in 
obscurity. 

Davoust,  or  Davout,  Louis  Nicholas,  da'- 
«oos£,  a celebrated  French  marshal,  began  life  with 
Bonaparte  as  a student  at  Brienne.  Jn  1785  he 
entered  the  army,  and,  taking  the  side  of  the 
revolutionists,  fought  under  Dumouriez  at  Je- 
mappes,  on  November  6,  1792.  In  1793  he  was 
made  a general;  but  being  of  a noble  family,  he 
was  forced  to  resign  his  command,  on  account 
of  the  decree  which  forbade  such  to  enter  upon 
active  service.  The  downfall  of  Robespierre, 
however,  enabled  him  to  recover  his  rank  in  the 
army,  with  which  he  fought  on  the  Rhine, 
under  Pichcgru.  In  the  Italian  campaigns  he 
procured  the  friendship  of  Napoleon  1.,  and 
afterwards  accompanied  him  to  Egypt.  On  his 
return,  he  was  made  a general  of  division,  and 
commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  army  of  Italy. 
He  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Marengo,  and 
became  a marshal  under  the  imperial  dynasty. 
He  commanded  the  right  wing  at  Austerlit'z. 
and,  on  October  14, 1806,  defeated  the  duke  ol 
Brunswick  at  Auerstadt.  For  this  he  was 
created  duke  of  Auerstadt.  For  his  services  at 
Eekmuhl  he  was  created  prince  of  Eekmuhl,  and 
at  Wagram  once  more  commanded  the  right 
wing.  He  was  with  the  Russian  expedition, 
and  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Borodino. 
After  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  he  held  Ham- 
burg, where  he  had  his  head-quarters,  against 
all  the  forces  of  the  allies,  and  only,  after  the 
peace  of  1814,  surrendered  to  General  Gerard, 
who  was  the  bearer  of  the  commands  of 
Louis  XVIII.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba,  he  became  minister  of  war.  After  Water- 
loo, he  lived  in  retirement  till  1819,  when  he 
re-entered  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  n.  at  Aimoux, 
in  the  Tonne,  1770;  d.  1S23. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  dai'-re,  a distinguished 
modern  chemist,  who  was  intended  for  the 
medical  profession,  but  who  relinquished  tba$ 
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design,  and  became  superintendent  of  the  Pneu- 
matic Institution  at  Bristol.  While  fulfilling 
liis  duties  in  this  capacity,  he  published  his 
"Chemical  and  Philosophical  Researches,”  which 
obtained  for  him  the  professorship  of  chemistry 
in  the  Royal  Institution  of  London.  In  the 
April  of  I8ul  he  gave  his  first  lecture,  and,  from 
that  time,  his  popularity  extended  to  all  parts  of 
the  country.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
made  professor  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and,  in  1818,  had  a baronetcy  conferred  on 
him.  In  1820  lie  was  elected  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  to  whose  “ Transactions”  he  con- 
tinued to  contribute  papers,  on  subjects  of  the 
greatest  interest,  for  several  years,  n.  at  Pen- 
zance, Cornwall,  in  1778;  d.  at  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, 1829.  The  exertions  of  Davy  in  the 
fields  of  science  have  given  his  name  an  im- 
perishable fame.  He  discovered  the  metallic 
bases  of  the  earths  and  alkalies,  the  principles 
of  electro-chemistry,  and  invented  the  miners’ 
safety-lamp,  in  reference  to  his  discovery  of 
the  composition  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  Dr.  Paris 
says,  “ Since  the  account  given  by  Newton  of 
his  first  discoveries  in  optics,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  so  happy  and  successful  an  in- 
stance of  philosophical  induction  has  been 
afforded  as  that  of  Davy.”  The  same  writer 
says  of  him,  that  “he  was  endued  with  the 
spirit,  and  was  a master  of  the  practice  of  the 
inductive  logic;  and  that  he  has  left  us  some 
of  the_  noblest  examples  of  the  efficacy  of  that 
great  instrument  of  human  reason  in  the  dis- 
covery of  truth.”  Besides  his  philosophical 
works,  he  wrote  “ Salmonia ; or.  Days  of  Fly- 
fishing;” and  “Consolations  in  Travel.” — llis  bro- 
ther and  biographer,  John  Davy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
was  also  an  eminent  chemist,  physiologist,  and 
geologist.  He  entered  the  army  as  a surgeon 
and  became  inspector-general  of  army  hospitals’ 
on  half  pay.  He  wrote  largely  on  general  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  on  those  connected  with  the 
natural  sciences. 

Davv,  John,  a singularly  precocious  musi- 
cal genius,  who,  when  only  four  or  five  year  < 
ot  age,  could  play  an  easy  time  after  hearing 
it  once,  and  who,  when  six  years  old,  con- 
structed an  instrument  with  eight  horse-shoes 
and  an  iron  rod,  with  which  he  imitated  the 
Crediton  chimes  very  successfully.  He  was 
subsequently  placed  under  the  charge  of  the 
organist  of  Exeter  cathedral,  and  having  learned 
all  he  could  from  him,  went  to  London,  where 
lie  was  engaged  in  composing  music  for  operas 
and  other  works  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
home  song-music  of  his  was  much  admired  at 
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the  time,  and  is  still  sung— for  instance,  his 
Just  hke  Love  is  yonder  Rose,”  which  he  com- 
posed to  Strangford’s  translation  of  that  piece 
D°lS‘GUra°eUS'  B'  atUPtonIIeliou,near Exeter; 

inwK  dawS’  a learned  critic,  who, 

"fl?/n3G’?ab4lshed  Proposals  for  a Greek  trans- 
lation ot  Paradise  Lost,”  which  was  never 
competed.  Jn  1738  he  was  appointed  master 
nil  C-i,r1a?)™ar'sc  100  at  N owcastle-upon-Ty ne  • 
tka-  or  i p F,ub  .ishcd^  “Miscellanea  Cri’- 
0T>  ,a  Collection  of  Remarks  on  various 

f749en/Uthors  " a work  of  value.  1,1 
,JDawe1s  resigned  the  mastership  of  his 
17Qg?  ’ aad  iiec}  at  Haworth,  near  Newcastle, 
n ’ B‘  at  Market- Bos  worth,  1708. 

author’  English  writer,  the 

mnor  oi  Sandford  and  Merton,”  whose 
father  was  a collector  of  the  customs/and  died 


while  he  was  an  infant,  leaving  Thomas  £1200 
a year.  His  manners  were  eccentric,  and  his 
opinions  romantic.  He  and  a friend  of  his, 
called  Bickncll,  took  two  orphan  children  from 
the  workhouse  at  Shrewsbury,  to  educate  them 
in  the  ancient  Roman  manner,  and  afterwards 
0 ^arry  lhem-  Project,  however,  failed, 
and  Mr.  Day  married,  in  1778,  a Miss  Milncs, 
ot  1 orkshire.  He  wrote  several  works;  but  the 
C'AC  ^ which  his  name  will  be  perpetuated  is 
The  History  of  Sandford  and  Merton,”  a ro- 
mantic talc  for  young  persons,  pleasing,  but 
fanciful,  and  of  much  the  same  stamp  as  Rous- 
seau’s “Emilius.”  b.  in  London,  1748;  d 
1789.  ’ 

De  Caxdolle,  Augustin  Pyramus,  kan-dol 
a French  botanist,  who,  in  1807,  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  botany  in  the  University  of  Mont- 
pellier. A chair  was  subsequently  specially 
established  for  him  in  Geneva,  when  he  designed 
to  produce  a work  which  should  comprehend  a 
description  of  all  known  plants.  Such  an  un- 
dertaking was  of  too  great  magnitude  for  one 
man ; consequently,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
Ins  design.  He,  however,  wrote  largely  on  his 
favourite  science,  besides  contributing  papers 
to  the  Transactions  of  almost  every  scientific 
society  in  Europe,  b.  at  Geneva,  1778;  d.  1841. 

Decatue,  Stephen,  de-ka'-tur,  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  navy,  who  distinguished  him- 
self in  several  encounters  with  the  ships  of  the 
British.  When  in  command  of  the  Chesapeake 
he  captured  the  Macedonian  of  inferior  power 
on  the  25th  of  October,  1812.  On  this  occasion! 
lie  declined  to  accept  Capt.  Carden’s  sword 
saying  that  he  could  not  think  of  taking  the 
sword  of  so  brave  an  officer.  He  was  sub- 
sequently, while  in  command  of  the  Mace- 
donian and  the  United  Slates,  blockaded  in  the 
port  of  New  London;  and,  in  1815,  when  in 
command  of  the  President,  attempted  to  get  to 
sea,  but  after  fighting  the  Endi/mion,  was  cap- 
tured by  three  other  English  vessels.  He 
served  at  a later  period  against  the  Algerine 
pirates  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  captured 
a large  frigate,  and  compelled  the  Algerine 
legency  to  conclude  a treaty  advantageous 
to  ms  country.  After  his  return  to  America, 
Decatur  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  navy  board;  but  in  1820,  was  killed  in  a 
p ” with  Commodore  Barron,  in  consequence 
ot  the  censures  he  had  passed  upon  that  officer 
tor  surrendering  the  Chesapeake  to  the  Shannon. 
b.  in  Maryland,  1779. 

Decius  Mus,  de'-she-us  mus,  a celebrated 
Roman  consul,  who,  after  many  glorious  ex- 
ploits, devoted  himself  to  the  infernal  gods  for 
the  safety  of  his  country,  in  a battle  against  the 
Latins,  throwing  himself  into  the  midst  of  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  dying,  covered  with 
wounds,  338  b.c. — His  son  and  grandson  also 
liHitatecI  his  devotedness  in  the  same  manner* 
the  first  in  a battle  with  the  Gauls  and  Samnites’ 
29ob.c.  : the  second,  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus! 
280  b.c.  ’ 

Decius,  a Roman  emperor,  who  distinguished 
nimselt  by  an  expedition  against  the  Persians, 
and  by  persecuting  the  Christians.  In  his 
march  against  the  Goths,  he  entered  a morass 
where  he  and  his  army,  attacked  by  the  enemv’ 
perished,  251  a.d. 

Decker  Thomas,  dek'-ker,  an  English  dra- 
matist, contemporary  with  Ben  Jonson,  who 
satirized  him  in  Ins  “Poetaster,”  under  the 
name  of  Crispinus.  Docker  retorting  in  his 
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“ Satyromastix ; or,  Untrussing  of  a Humorous 
Poet.'”  He  wrote  several  plays,  some  of  which 
possess  merit,  d.  about  1041. — The  best-known 
drama  of  Decker  is  “ Fortunatus,  or  the  Wish- 
ing-cap;”  and  his  best-known  tract  is  “The 
Hull’s  Horn-book.”  From  this,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  his  “ Fortunes  of  Nigel,”  draws  largely 
for  his  description  of  London  life.  It  was  first 
printod  in  1009,  and  gives  a very  minute  and 
curious  picture  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  middle  classes  of  society  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Dee,  John,  dee,  an  English  mathematician 
and  philosopher,  who,  on  the  founding  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was  chosen  one  of 
ts  fellows,  liecoming,  however,  suspected  of 
practising  magic,  he  went  to  Louvain,  where 
lie  took  his  doctor’s  degree  in  civil  law.  He 
there  read  lectures  in  the  mathematics,  and 
also  at  Paris,  where  ho  was  ottered  a mathe- 
matical professorship  in  the  university.  In 
1551  he  returned  to  England,  and  obtained  the 
rectory  of  Upton-upon-Severn;.but  his  devotion 
to  mathematical  studies  again  brought  him 
into  trouble,  by  causing  him  to  be  accused  ot 
practising  magical  incantations.  He  was  also 
accused  of  preaching  against  the  life  of  Queen 
Mary,  for  which  he  suffered  imprisonment.  On 
the  death  of  Mary,  he  rose  into  favour  with 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  visited  him  at  Mortlake, 
where  he  resided,  and  collected  a library.  As 
the  people  would  have  him  a magician,  he 
seems,  at  length,  to  have  believed  that  he  was 
one,  and  in  1581,  with  Edward  Kelly,  began 
magical  operations,  which  lasted  two  years.  In 
these  they  were  joined  by  a Polish  nobleman, 
called  Laslci,  who  persuaded  Dee  to  go  to  Poland, 
where  they  remained  some  time,  holding  com- 
munication with  spirits.  He  subsequently  re- 
turned, by  order  ofthe  queen,  and,  in  1595,  was 
made  warden  of  Manchester  College,  b.  in 
London,  1527 ; x>.  at  Mortlake,  1608.— He  pub- 
lished several  mathematical  works  in  Latin  and 
English,  and  wrote  many  more  which  were  never 
printed;  but  in  1659  Dr.  Casaubon  published 
“ A true  and  faithful  Relation  of  what  passed 
for  many  years  between  Dr.  John  Dee  and  some 
Spirits,”  &c.  The  genius  of  Dee  was  compre- 
hensive, and  seems  to  have  been  misunderstood 
in  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

De  Foe,  Daniel,  de-fo1,  the  author  of  “ Robin- 
son Crusoe,”  was  the  son  of  James  Foe,  a 
butcher,  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate.  He  himself 
prefixed  the  De  to  his  name,  but  for  what  reason 
we  have  no  intimation.  In  1688  our  author 
kept  a hosier’s  shop  in  Cornhill ; but  becoming 
a bankrupt,  had  recourse  to  his  pen  for  a sub- 
sistence. He  subsequently  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  accountant  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
glass  duty,  which  office  he  held  till  that  impost 
was  taken  off.  In  1701  he  produced  his  “ True- 
born  Englishman,”  and  in  the  following  year 
appeared  his  “ Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissen- 
ters  ” a pamphlet  which  drew  upon  him  the 
vengeance  of  the  government.  Beholding  the 
danger  with  which  he  was  threatened,  he  ab- 
sconded, when,  on  the  10th  January,  1703,  the 
following  interesting  descriptive  advertisement 
appeared  in  the  “ London  Gazette  Whereas, 
Daniel  De  Foe,  alias  De  Fooe,  is  charged  with 
writing  a scandalous  and  seditious  pamphlet, 
entitled,  ‘ The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dis- 
senters.’ He  is  a middle-sized  spare  man,  about 
40  years  old,  of  a brown  complexion,  and  daik 
brown-coloured  hah-,  but  wears  a wig ; a hooked 
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nose,  a sharp  chin,  grey  eyes,  and  a large  mole 
near  his  mouth;  was  born  in  London,  and  for 
many  years  was  a hose-factor  in  Freeman's 
Yard,  in  Cornhill,  and  now  is  owner  of  the  brick 
and  pantile  works  near  Tilbury  Fort,  in  Essex. 
Whoever  will  discover  the  said  Daniel  Do  I oe 
to  one  of  her  majesty’s  principal  secretaries  of 
state,  or  any  of  her  majesty’s  justices  ot  the 
peace, ’60  that  he  may  be  apprehended,  shall 
have  the  reward  of  £50,  which  her  majesty  has 
ordered  immediately  to  be  paid  upon  such  dis- 
covery.” The  luckless  author  was  discovered, 
brought  to  trial,  and  sentenced  to  be  pilloried, 
lined,  and  imprisoned.  In  the  “ Gazette"  of  the 
31st  July  of  the  same  year,  it  is  recorded,  that 
“on  the  29th  instant  Daniel  Foe,  alias  De  Foe, 
stood  in  the  pillory  before  the  Royal  Exchange 
in  Cornhill,  as  he  did  yesterday  near  the  Conduit 
in  Cheapside,  and  this  day  at  Temple  Bar,  in 
pursuance  of  his  sentence,  given  against  him  at 
the  last  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  writing 
and  publishing  a seditious  libel,  entitled,  ‘ 1 he 
Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters.’  By  which 
sentence  he  is  also  fined  200  marks,  to  lind 
sureties  for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years, 
and  to  remain  in  prison  till  all  be  performed.” 
However  cruel  had  been  the  design  of  the  go- 
vernment in  passing  sentence  onDeFoe,  the 
punishment  itself  was  a complete  failure.  Such 
a pillory  exhibition  had  seldom  been  seen  in 
England ; for  exulting  thousands  accompanied 
him  each  day  front  Newgate  to  the  pillory,  to 
protect  him  from  hurt  or  insult,  and  greeted 
him,  also,  with  shouts  of  triumph  on  his  return 
to  Newgate.  The  very  pillory  itself  was  said  to 
have  been  decorated  with  garlands ; for  it  was 
the  height  of  summer,  when  there  was  an  abun- 
dance of  flowers;  and  not  only  this,  but  re- 
freshments were  provided  for  him.  On  regaining 
his  liberty,  he  retired  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
where  he  continued  to  exercise  his  pen,  and  was 
instrumental  in  promoting  the  union  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  While  in  Edinburgh  on  this 
business,  he  was  mobbed  by  the  populace,  the 
feeling  being  at  the  time  very  strong  against 
the  union  and  all  who  were  supposed  to  be  en- 
gaged in  promoting  it.  In  1713  lie  was  again  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  some  political  pampnlets, 
but  Lord  Oxford  procured  his  pardon.  In  1715 
he  published  the  “ Family-  Instructor,  ^a  reli- 
gious performance  of  merit;  and  in  1/19  ap- 
peared his  greatest  work,  the  romance  of 
“ Robinson  Crusoe,”  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  on  the  story  of  Alexander  Selkirk  s 
being  left  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  De 
Foe  wrote  a number  of  other  fictions  of  con- 
siderable merit.  b.  in  London,  1G61.;  D.  1/31. 
— In  concluding  this  brief  sketch  of  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  original  of  England  s 
fiction-writers,  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
to  insert  the  following  record  of  what  were  Ins 
sentiments  regarding  the  opinions  of  man  kind, 
and  what  had  been  his  own  experience  ot  hie. 
The  above  advertisement  describes  the  outward 
man.  The  inward  shall  be  described  by  him- 
self. “ 1 am  a Stoic,”  says  he,  “ m whatever 
may  be  the  event  of  things.  I’ll  do  and  say 
what  I think  is  a debt  of  justice  and  truth,  with- 
out the  least  regard  to  clamour  and  reproach; 
and  as  I am  utterly  unconcerned  at  human 
opinion,  the  people  that  throw  away  their  breath 
so  freely  in  censuring  me,  may  consider  of  some 
better  improvement  to  make  of  their  passion., 
than  to  waste  them  on  a man  that  is  both  above 
and  below  the  reach  of  them.  I know  too  much 
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of  the  world  to  expect  good  in  it,  and  have 
learned  to  value  it  too  little  to  be  concerned  at 
the  evil.  I have  gone  through  a life  of  wonders, 
and  am  the  subject  of  a vast  variety  of  provi- 
dences. I have  been  fed  .more  by  miracle  than 
Elijah  when  the  ravens  were  his  purveyors.  I 
have,  some  time  ago,  summed  up  the  scenes  of 
my  life  in  this  distich : — 

‘No  man  has  tasted  different  fortunes  more ; 

And  thirteen  times,  1 have  been  rich  and  poor. 
In  the  school  of  affliction  I have  learned  more 
philosophy  than  at  the  academy,  and  more 
divinity  than  from  the  pulpit.  In  prison,  I 
have  learned  that  liberty  does  not  consist  in 
open  doors  and  the  egress  and  ingress  of  loco- 
motion. I have  seen  the  rough  side  of  the 
world  as  well  as  the  smooth,  and  have,  in  less 
than  half  a year,  tasted  the  difference  between 
the  closet  of  a king  and  the  dungeon  of  New- 
gate. I have  suffered  deeply  for  cleaving  to 
principles.”  Such  is  the  experience  of  the 
author  of  “ Eobinson  Crusoe,”  one  of  the  most 
delightful  romances  that  ever  emanated  from  a 
human  brain.  “ Was  there  ever  anything  writ- 
ten by  mere  man,”  asks  Dr.  Johnson,  “that  the 
reader  wished  longer,  except  ‘ Eobinson  Crusoe,’ 
‘Don  Quixote,’  and  the  ‘ Pilgrim’s  Progress’  ?” 

Deiotarus,  dei-o-ta'-rus,  a tetrarch  of  Ga- 
latia, who  was  created,  by  the  Eomans,  king  of 
that  country,  with  the  addition  of  Lesser  Ar- 
menia. He  joined  the  party  of  Pompey,  but, 
on  the  defeat  of  that  general,  submitted  himself 
to  Ca;sar,  who  dethroned  him,  but  soon  after- 
wards restored  his  estates.  Lived  in  the  1st 
century  b.c. 

De  la  Beche,  Sir  Henry  Thomas,  haish,  an 
eminent  geologist,  who  first  imbibed  a taste  for 
that  science  whilst  residing  at  Charmouth  and 
Lyme  Eegis,  previous  to  his  being  sent  to  the 
military  school  at  Great  Marlow,  since  removed 
to  Sandhurst.  In  1314  he  entered  the  army, 
and  in  1817  became  a fellow  of  the  Geological 
Society.  Of  this  society  he  subsequently  became 
secretary,  foreign  secretary,  and  finally  president 
in  1347.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  life  he 
ardently  devoted  himself  to  his  favourite  science, 
reporting  on  the  geology  of  Cornwall,  Devon, 
Somerset,  Dorset,  Wales,  and  other  parts ; and 
was,  by  his  map  of  Cornwall,  the  cause  of  sug- 
gesting to  the  government  the  geological  sur- 
vey. He  founded  the  Museum  of 'Practical 
Geology,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
School  of  Mines.  His  mind  was  of  an  eminently 
practical  character.  In  1819  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  and  in  1848  was 
knighted.  In  1853  he  was  elected  a correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris;  but  by  this  time  his  career  was  drawing 
to  a close,  n.  near  London,  1796;  n.  1855.— 
Sir  Henry  wrote  largely  on  geology,  and  pub- 
lished several  excellent  manuals  for  the  young 
student.  Ilis  “ How  to  Observe,”  first  pub- 
lished in  1835,  has  been  pronounced  a truly  Ba- 
conian volume— a sort  of  “Novum  Organum”  of 
geology. 

Delacroix,  Ferdinand  Victor  Eugene,  del’- 
a-kricaw,  a distinguished  French  painter.  His 
lather  passed  through  the  sternest  scenes  of  the 
great  revolution,  and,  in  1805,  died  prefect  of 
the  Mouths  of  the  Elione  and  the  Gironde, 
i oung  Delacroix  was  well  educated,  and  entered 
the  Academy  of  Arts  in  his  18th  year.  His  first 
exhibited  picture  represented  “ Dante  and  Virgil 
sailing  round  the  Infernal  City,”  and  excited  a 
great  deal  of  controversy;  which  may  be  taken 
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as  a sign  of  its  being  differently  executed  from 
the  style  of  French  art  then  in  vogue,  as  well 
as  of  its  indicating  proofs  of  genius.  It  was 
succeeded  by  the  “Massacre  of  Scio,”  which 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  a school  designated 
the  “ Eomantic."  Both  of  these  pictures  now 
belong  to  the  national  collection,  and  hang  on 
the  walls  of  the  Luxembourg.  Ilis  position 
was  now  in  a measure  fixed,  and  he  continued 
to  work  with  unremitting  assiduity.  Among 
his  earlier  performances,  we  may  notice  liis 
“ Christ  in  the  Garden,”  “ Milton  dictating 
‘Paradise  Lost’  to  his  Daughters,”  and  “Me- 
phistopheles  appearing  to  Faust.”  The  revo- 
lution of  1830  supplied  him  with  other  themes ; 
but  having  become  an  attache  of  the  govern- 
ment mission  to  Marocco,  the  scenes  of  the 
East  suggested  new  subjects.  On  his  return, 
he  exhibited,  in  1834,  “Women  of  Algiers;”  a 
work  which  Parisian  judges  declared  placed 
him  on  a parity  with  BubeDS  as  a colorist.  M. 
Thiers,  who  had  from  the  first  been  his  admirer, 
being  now  Minister  of  the  Interior,  gave  him 
the  walls  of  the  Salon  du  Eoi,  at  the  Palais 
Bourbon,  to  paint;  which  he  accomplished  by 
symbolically  illustrating  the  arts,  winning  for 
himself  still  greater  fame.  He  was  now  called 
upon  to  adorn  other  public  buildings,  at  which 
he  laboured,  whilst  at  intervals  he  produced 
other  important  gallery  and  cabinet  paintings. 
Among  these  may  be  named  “ Hamlet  with  the 
Skull _ of  Yorick,”  “Medea,”  “Cleopatra,” 
“ Christ  at  the  Tomb,”  and  the  “ Eesurrection 
of  Lazarus.”  His  works,  as  a whole,  are  nu- 
merous, and  marked  by  great  energy  of  style 
and  originality  of  invention.  His  admirers 
place  him  on  the  same  pedestal  with  Paul 
Veronese,  n.  at  Charenton-Saint-Maurice,  near 
Paris,  1799;  d.  1863. 

Delambre,  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph,  del-amir', 
a distinguished  modern  French  astronomer,  who 
was  first  taught  by  the  poet  Delisle,  at  Amiens, 
and  who  afterwards  entered  the  astronomical 
class  under  Lalande,  in  the  College  of  France, 
at  Paris.  This  teacher,  as  did  Delisle,  became 
the  friend  of  Delambre;  and  many  of  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  master  were  performed  by  the 
pupil.  Up  to  this  period,  Delambre  had  sup- 
ported himself  by  translating  foreign  works  for 
publishers,  and  by  giving  instructions  as  a 
professor  of  languages ; when  he  became  tutor 
to  the  two  sons  of  a person  of  the  name  of 
Dassy.  This  gentleman  fitted  up  a small  ob- 
servatory for  his  use,  and  Delambre  soon  be- 
came an  adept  in  the  use  of  the  instruments, 
and  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  study 
of  astronomy  and  its  history.  Persevering  by 
nature,  and  devoted  to  whatever  he  engaged  in, 
he  surmounted  every  obstacle  that  came  in  his 
way,  and,  in  1781,  formed  the  table  of  the  mo- 
tion of  Ilerschel’s  newly- discovered  planet, 
which  procured _ him  the  prize  awarded  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  now  entered  upon 
the  construction  of  his  solar  tables  and  those  of 
other  planets;  in  1792  completed  his  calcu- 
lations, and  received  another  prize,  which  the 
Academy  had  offered  in  the  preceding  year. 
He  was  now  deputed,  with  Mechain,  to  measure 
the  arc  from  Dunkirk  to  Barcelona,  which, 
from  the  death  of  his  assistant,  he  had  to  com- 
plete himself.  The  result  of  the  measurements 
taken  in  the  performance  of  this  duty,  furnished 
the  data  for  his  work  entitled  “ Base  du  Systeme 
Motrique  Decimal,”  for  which  the  ‘Institute  of 
1 ranee  decreed  him  a prize*  lie  had  now  at- 
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tuincd  what  may  reasonably  bo  supposed  to  be 
tire  summit  of  a philosopher’s  ambition,  and  was 
chosen  an  associate  of  almost  every  learned  body 
in  Europe.  In  his  own  country  honours  wore 
showered  upon  him,  and  in  1817  he  was  made  a 
chevalier  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  i i is 
scientific  works  are  very  numerous,  n.  at 
Amiens,  1749;  n.  at  Paris,  1822. 

Delany,  Patrick,  de  lai'-ne,  an  eminent  Irish 
divine,  who  by  his  learning  and  ability  raised 
himself  from  a humble  origin  to  be  chancellor 
of  Christ  Church,  tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, and  ultimately  to  the  deanery  of  Down, 
where  he  was  educated.  He  married  for  his 
second  wife  the  daughter  of  Barnard  Granville, 
Lord  Lansdowno,  a woman  of  superior  intellect 
and  acquirements.  Dr.  Delany’s  principal  works 
are — “ Revelation  Examined  with  Candour,” 
3 vols. ; “Reflections  upon  Polygamy;”  “An 
Historical  Account  of  the  Life  of  David,  King 
of  Israel,”  3 vols. ; "Sermons  on  the  Social 
Duties  and  Vices,”  2 vols. ; besides  “ Essays  on 
the  Origin  of  Tithes,”  “Critiques  on  Lord 
Orrery’s  Life  of  Swift,”  with  whom  Delany  was 
long  on  terms  of  intimacy,  n.  about  1686;  d. 
1768. 

Delany,  Mary  Granville,  second  wife  of  the 
preceding,  when  seventeen  years  of  age  married 
Alexander  Pendarves,  Esq.,  but  in  1724  was  left 
a widow,  and  after  remaining  in  that  condition 
for  nineteen  years,  married  Dr.  Delany.  She  lived 
for  several  years  with  the  Duchess  of  Portland, 
at  Bulstrode;  and  on  the  latter’s  death  was  as- 
signed a house  in  Windsor,  with  a pension  of  £200 
a year,  by  George  III.,  which  she  enjoyed  till  her 
death.  Her  correspondence  with  many  of  the 
wits  and  learned  men  of  the  day,  'which  is  dis- 
tinguished for  elegance  and  spirit,  has  made  her 
well  known  to  the  reading  public  ; but  she  was 
especially  distinguished  for  her  skill  in  drawing 
and  painting.  When  70  years  of  age  she  in- 
vented a beautiful  and  ingenious  Flora,  con- 
structed of  coloured  paper,  skilfully  cut  out  with 
scissors,  and  arranged  on  a black  ground,  which 
was  so  tastefully  executed  as  almost  to  equal 
nature.  In  this  amusement  Mrs.  Delany  spent 
her  time  till  her  83rd  year,  when  failing  sight 
compelled  her  to  relinquish  the  pursuit,  n. 
1700;  d.  1783. 

Delaboche,  Paul,  dcl-a-rosh1 , an  eminent 
French  painter,  who  early  became  devoted  to 
his  art.  At  first  he  applied  himself  to  land- 
scape, but  by  degrees  entered  upon  historical 
subjects,  and  became  the  head  of  the  “ Eclectic” 
school.  His  style  and  pictures  are  so  generally 
familiar,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  more 
than  enumerate  the  names  of  some  of  them,  to 
recall  them  to  mind,  and  prove  his  claim  to. the 
eminence  he  attained.  “ Joan  of  Arc  in  Prison 
with  Cardinal  Beaufort,”  the  “Death  of  Queen 
Mizabeth,”  “The  Children  of  Edward  IV.  in 
Ae  Tower,”  “Cromwell  contemplating  the 
Dead  Body  of  Charles  I.,”  “ Execution  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey,”  “ Charles  I.  insulted  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary Soldiers  in  the  Guard-room,”  “ Straf- 
ford receiving  the  Blessing  of  Laud,  on  his  Way 
to  the  Scaffold,”  “The  Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise,”  “Napoleon  Crossing  the  Alps,”  “Napo- 
leon at  Fontainebleau,”  and  many  more.  Most 
of  these,  if  not  all,  have  been  engraved;  and 
may  be  said  to  be  almost  universally  known. 
In  1834  Delaroclie  was  created  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  b.  at  Paris,  1797 ; d.  1856. 

Delavigne,  Jean  Francois  Casimir,  de-la- 
veen',  a modern  French  poet,  whose  best  effu- 
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sions  arc  his  “ Messdiiennes,"  which  refer  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815.  He 
also  wrote  several  dramas,  which  enjoyed  an 
ephemeral  success,  n.  at  Havre,  1793;  d.  at 
Lyons,  1813. 

Dklille,  Jacques,  de-lccV,  a modern  French 
poet  of  considerable  eminence,  lie  translated 
the  “Georgies”  of  Virgil,  which  obtained  for 
him  admission  to  the  French  Academy.  He  be- 
came professor  of  Latin  Poetry  at  the  College  of 
France,  and  of  the  Belles-lettres  in  the  Paris 
University.  Having  twice  withdrawn  from  the 
unsettled  social  condition  of  his  country,  he 
came  to  London,  where  he  translated  Milton's 
“ Paradise  Lost.”  On  his  return  he  produced 
his  poem  entitled  “ Conversation  ;’’  but  shortly 
afterwards  became  blind,  and  died.  Besides 
the  works  already  mentioned,  he  produced  the 
“Three  Kingdoms  of  Nature,”  “Misfortune  and 
Pity,”  and  “ Imagination."  The  chief  charac- 
teristics of  his  elfusions  are  sweetness  of  versi- 
fication, true  pathos,  and  purity  of  moral  sen- 
timent. b.  at  Aigues-Perse,  Auvergne,  in  1733 : 
n.  1813. 

Delisle,  Joseph  Nicholas,  de-leet,  an  emi- 
nent French  mathematician  and  astronomer, 
who  had  for  his  pupil  the  celebrated  Lalande. 
Being  invited  to  Russia,  he  there  held  the  ap- 
pointment of  astronomer-royal  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years.  On  returning  to  Paris,  he  was 
appointed  professor  in  the  Royal  College.  In 
1724  he  paid  a visit  to  England,  and  there  be- 
came acquainted  with  both  Newton  and  Halley. 
b.  1683;  d.  1768. 

Delisle,  Guillaume,  a French  geographer  of 
distinction,  who,  after  studying  under  the  di- 
rection of  his  father,  also  a geographer,  con- 
ceived the  notion  of  remodelling  the  existing 
system  of  geography,  and  accordingly,  in  1700, 
published  maps  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  and  also  constructed  globes  of  both  the 
terrestrial  and  celestial  spheres.  He  was  elected 
a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1702, 
and  was  subsequently  appointed  teacher  of  geo- 
graphy to  Louis  XV.,  who  named  him,  in  1718, 
his  first  geographer,  and  allowed  him  a pennon 
of  1200  livres  a year.  Peter  the  Great  invited 
him  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  his  brother 
Joseph  was  already  settled  ; but  this  invitation 
he  declined,  and  died  of  apoplexy  in  1726. 
b.  at  Paris  in  1675. 

Delolhe,  Jean  Louis,  de-lolm',  a political 
writer,  who  first  practised  as  a lawyer  in  his 
native  Switzerland,  and  afterwards  travelled  to 
gain  a knowledge  of  the  constitutions  of  va- 
rious countries.  He  fixed  his  abode  in  England, 
where  he  remained  until  near  the  dose  of  his 
life,  composing  political  essays,  and  writing  in 
the  journals.  In  spite  of  considerable  talents, 
he  led  a miserable  existence,  having  an  unfortu- 
nate passion  for  gaming.  Delome  is  best  known 
by  his  “ History  of  the  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land,” written  in  French,  but  translated  into 
English,  and  often  reprinted.  “ It  is  the  best 
work  to  consult  on  the  government  of  Eng- 
land,” says  a foreign  writer,  “ and  proves  its 
superiority  over  all  other  existing  governments.” 
b.  at  Geneva,  about  1740;  d.  1S06. 

Delokme,  Philibert,  de’-lorm,  a celebrated 
French  architect,  who  first  studied  in  Italy,  and 
was  attracted  to  Paris  by  the  Cardinal  du  Bel- 
lay,  who  introduced  him  to  the  court  of  Henry 
II.  Delorme  was  commissioned  to  execute  the 
plans  of  the  chateaux  of  Anet  and  Meudon.and 
subsequently,  for  Catharine  de  Medici,  those  of 
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tlie  Valois  court  at  St.  Denis,  and  of  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries,  of  which  he  was  created  gover- 
nor. He  left  some  writings  on  architectural 
art ; amongst  which  is  a treatise  entitled  “New 
Inventions,  in  order  to  build  better  and  at  small 
cost.”  B.  at  Lyons,  1518 ; d.  1577. 

Dellamaria,  Domenico,  del' -la-ma-re-a,  a 
musical  composer  of  some  distinction,  who  was 
born  hi  Marseilles,  but  of  Italian  parents.  He 
had  composed  a grand  opera  when  only  eighteen 
years  of  age,  which  was  well  received  on  its  re- 
presentation in  his  native  city.  He  afterwards 
studied  in  Italy,  where  he  wrote  six  comic 
operas,  all  of  which  were  received  with  applause. 
In  1796  he  returned  to  France,  and  within  two 
years  produced  four  operas  and  several  other 
works,  all  exhibiting  talent  of  a superior  order. 
His  best  operas  are— “II  Maestro  di  Capella” 
(comic),  “Le  Prisonnier,”  “ L’Oncle  Valet,” 
“Le  Vieux  Chateau,”  and  “ L’Opera  Comique.” 
u.  1764;  n.  suddenly  at  Paris,  1S00. 

Deluc,  John  Andrew,  de-look',  a modern 
philosopher,  who  principally  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  physics  and  geology,  extending  his 
observations  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  endea- 
vouring to  make  his  discoveries  tally  with  the 
text  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  He  passed  a por- 
tion of  his  life  in  England,  and  was  there  ap- 
pointed queen’s  reader.  His  principal  works 
are,  “Theory  of  Barometers  and  Thermome- 
ters,” “New  Notions  on  Meteorology,”  “ Let- 

■ ters  to  the  Queen  of  England  on  the  Mountains 
and  History  of  the  Earth,"  and  “Geological 
Journeys.”  In  1802  he  published  “ An  Account 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Bacon,”  with  a view  of 
opposing  Lasalle,  a French  infidel  translator 
of  the  English  philosopher ; but  the  work  was 
not  much  esteemed.  To  Deluc  we  owe  many 
important  improvements  in  the  barometer,  ther- 
mometer, and  hydrometer,  b.  at  Geneva,  1727; 
d.  at  Windsor,  1817. 

Demades,  dem'-a-dees,  an  Athenian,  who, 
from  being  a mariner,  became  a distinguished 
orator,  and  rose  to  high  station  in  the  republic. 
He  was  made  prisoner  by  Philip  of  Macedon  at 

■ the  battle  of  Chteronea,  338  b.c.,  and  succeeded, 
by  his  frankness,  in  gaining  the  esteem  of  his 
captor,  and  was  set  at  liberty.  He  remained 

> some  time  attached  to  Macedon,  and  used  his 

■ influence  in  favour  of  the  Macedonian  party  at 

A Athens.  When  on  an  embassy  to  Antipater  in  318 

b.c.,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cassander,  the  son 
of  Antipater,  who  put  him  to  death  for  having 
used  disrespectful  expressions  towards  his 

1 father  in  a letter  he  had  written  to  Perdiccas. 
Demetrius,  de-me'-tre-us.  Many  of  this 
name  are  mentioned  in  ancient  history,  the 
most  celebrated  of  whom  are  the  following : — 
Demetrius,  king  of  Macedon,  surnamed 

1 Pohorcetes,  on  account  of  the  many  places 
which  he  destroyed,  was  the  son  of  Antigonus, 

!-  onc  of  Alexander  the  Great’s  generals  and  suc- 

! cessors.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  wras  sent 

: with  an  army  against  Ptolemy,  by  whom  he 
was  defeated  near  Gaza;  he  soon,  however, 
repaired  his  losses,  and,  with  a fleet  of  250 
ships,  sailed  to  Athens,  which  he  couquered 
from  Demetrius  Phalereus.  He  afterwards 
defeated  Cassander  at  Thermopylae,  but  was 
subsequently  himself  overthrown  at  the  battle 
ot  Ipsus,  fought  301  b.c.,  when  he  fled 
to  Ephesus,  the  Athenians  refusing  to  receive 
nini.  Notwithstanding’  this  ingratitude,  he 
raised  another  army,  and  when  they  groaned 
under  the  power  of  a foreign  enemy,  came  to 
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their  help.  Ho  then  slew  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Cassander,  and  seated  himself  on  the  throne 
of  Macedon.  At  the  end  of  seven  years  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  his  kingdom  and  retire  into 
Asia,  where,  being  reduced  to  great  distress, 
he  went  to  the  court  of  Seleucus,  his  son-in- 
law  ; but  a difference  breaking  out  between 
them,  war  ensued,  in  which  he  was  defeated. 
Seleucus  then  confined  him  in  a castle,  but  al- 
lowed him  to  take  the  diversion  of  hunting. 
d.  of  excessive  drinking,  283  b.c.— His  posterity 
reigned  till  the  time  of  Perseus,  who  was  van- 
quished by  the  Romans. 

Demetrius  I.,  king  of  Syria,  surnamed 
Soter,  was  the  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator.  He 
was  for  some  time  deprived  by  usurpers  of  his 
rightful  inheritance ; but  the  Syrians,  recog- 
nising Mm  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  placed 
him  on  the  throne.  He  then  declared  war 
against  the  Jews,  in  which  conflict  Judas  Mac- 
cabieus  lost  Ms  life,  bravely  fighting  for  the 
liberties  of  his  country.  A confederacy  of  the 
neighbouring  kings  was  subsequently  formed 
against  Demetrius,  and  he  was  slain,  150  b.c. 

Demetrius  II.,  surnamed  Nicator,  the  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  placed  on  the  tM-one  by 
Ptolemy  Philomator,  king  of  Egypt,  after  ex- 
pelling the  usurper  Alexander  Balas,  146  b.c. 
He  married  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  the  same 
Alexander,  and  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  but  gave 
himself  up  to  dissipation ; when,  after  various 
vicissitudes,  Ms  reign  became  so  intolerable, 
that  his  subjects  solicited  the  king  of  Egypt  to 
grant  them  another  sovereign.  Demetrius  fled, 
and  was  killed  by  the  governor  of  Tyre,  126 
b.c. 

Demetrius  Phalereus,  a celebrated  orator 
and  statesman  of  Athens,  attached  to  the 
Macedonian  party,  and  elected  archon,  by 
their  influence,  317  b.c.  He  governed  wisely ; 
and  the  Athenians,  charmed  by  his  eloquence, 
erected  360  bronze  statues  in  his  honour.  He 
afterwards  fell  into  disgrace,  and  Demetrius 
Pohorcetes  took  possession  of  the  city,  and  pro- 
claimed the  liberty  of  the  Athenians  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Macedonians.  His  life 
being  threatened,  he  fled  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Lagus,  king  of  Egypt,  whose  son  banished  him 
from  Ms  dommions.  d.  by  the  bite  of  an  asp, 
283  b.c. — He  wrote  several  books,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  library  of  Alexandria  was  com- 
menced by  his  advice,  and  that  he  contributed 
to  it  200,000  volumes.  There  is  a treatise  on 
rhetoric  ascribed  to  him ; but  it  is  of  more 
modern  date.  (See  Demetrius  Pohorcetes.) 

Demetrius,  the  son  of  Ivan  IV.,  czar  of 
Russia,  was  still  in  his  cradle  at  the  death  of  his 
father.  He  was  the  brother  and  sole  heir  of 
Fedor.  The  ambitious  Boris  Godonov  caused 
him  to  be  assassinated  in  1591,.  thus  hoping  to 
pave  his  own  way  to  the  throne,  b.  about 
1581.— The  disappearance  of  Demetrius  fur- 
nished an  opportunity  for  a crowd  of  impostors 
to  assert  their  right  to  the  crown.  One  of 
these,  a monk,  and  whose  real  name  was 
Gregory  Otrepieff,  caused  himself  to  be  re- 
cogmsed  as  czar  in  1605,  and,  after  a reign  of 
a few  months,  was  assassinated  in  Moscow, 
1606.  The  false  Demetriuses  ceased  not  to 
make  their  appearance  until  the  rise  of  the 
house  of  Romanoff  in  1613. 

Demidov,  or  Demidoff,  dem'-i-dof,  a wealthy 
and  influential  Russian  family,  whose  head  wa« 
a skilful  blacksmith  of  Tula.  This  Demidol? 
was  intrusted  by  Peter  the  Great  with  the 
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business  of  casting  thu  cannon  for  that  prince's 
numerous  warlike  expeditions.  Ho  actively 
seconded  all  the  exertions  of  the  czar,  and  in 
1725  discovered  the  mines  of  Kolyvan,  the  work- 
ing of  which  speedily  enriched  him. — He  left  a 
son,  Nitika,  and  several  grandsons,  who  dis- 
tinguished themsolves  in  the  same  career  as 
their  progenitor,  and  amassed  colossal  fortunes. 
The  best-known  of  these  aro  Procop  Demi- 
doff,  who  worked  with  great  profit  the  iron, 
copper,  and  gold  mines  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
n.  at  Moscow  about  1730. — Nicolas  Nikitich, 
a zealous  philanthropist,  who  introduced  into 
his  country  several  branches  of  industry, 
founded  establishments  of  public  utility,  and 
carried  to  a great  state  of  perfection  the  work- 
ing of  mines.  He  had  an  annual  income  of  a 
quarter  of  a million  sterling.  His  last  years  he 
passed  in  France  and  Italy,  enjoying  the  society 
of  learned  men,  and  heaping  benefits  on  all 
around  him.  b.  near  St.  Petersburg,  1773;  d. 
at  Florence,  1828. — He  left  two  sons,  Paul  and 
Anatol,  who,  as  well  as  inheriting  his  fortune, 
had  also  the  same  high  taste  and  benevolence. 
Of  these  Count  Anatol  allied  himself  to  the 
Bonaparte  family,  by  marrying,  in  1810,  one 
of  Napoleon’s  nieces,  the  princess  Mathilde, 
daughter  of  Jerome,  and  sister  of  Prince 
Napoleon.  In  1845,  however,  a separation 
took  place  between  them. 

Democebes,  dem'-o-se'-dees,  a physician  of 
Crotona,  who  went  to  Athens,  and  resided  at 
the  court  of  Polycrates,  the  tyrant  of  Samos. 
On  the  death  of  that  prince,  he  and  his  family 
became  captives  to  the  Persians,  and  were 
carried  to  Susa,  where  he  worked  with  other 
slaves.  Happening  to  cure  Darius  from  the 
effects  of  a wound  received  whilst  hunting,  he 
was  liberally  rewarded,  admitted  to  the  royal 
table,  and  requested  by  the  monarch  to  remain 
at  his  court.  He  returned,  however,  to  Ms  own 
country,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Milo  the 
wrestler.  Lived  in  the  6th  century  b.c. 

Democbittjs,  de-molc'-ri-tus,  a famous  Greek 
philosopher,  whose  father  was  a man  of  wealth ; 
but  Democritus,  preferring  philosophy  to  riches, 
spent  his  patrimony  in  travelling  to  acquire 
knowledge.  There  was  a law  in  Ms  country, 
that  whoever  reduced  himself  to  poverty  should 
be  deprived  of  sepulture.  Democritus  had 
incurred  this  fate;  but  1ns  talents  were  such, 
that  the  magistrates  decreed  he  should  be 
buried  at  the  public  expense.  He  was  con- 
stantly laugliing  at  the  follies  of  mankind,  and 
therein  had  the  advantage  of  Heraclitus,  who 
was  always  weeping  over  them.  None  of  his 
writings  have  come  down  to  us.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  atomical  philosophy,  and  the  pre- 
cursor of  Epicurus,  n.  at  Abdera,  in  Thrace, 
about  460 ; d.  357  n.c. 

Demoivke,  Abraham,  demf-ouvr,  a clever 
mathematician,  was  a native  of  Vitri,  Cham- 
pagne, France,  but  on  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his 
country,  and  came  to  England,  where  he 
devoted  Mmself  to  the  study  of  the  positive 
sciences,  his  favourite  work  being  the  “ Prin- 
cipia”  of  Newton,  gaining  a livelihood  in  the 
meanwhile  by  lecturing  on  mathematics  in  Lon- 
don. He  became  a member  of  the  British  Itoyal 
Society  and  of  the  Academies  of  Paris  and 
Berlin.  The  rival  claims  of  Leibnitz  and  New- 
ton to  the  merit  of  inventing  the  method  of 
fluxions,  was  referred  to  Demoivre  for  decision 
“-8  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  wMch  Ms 
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talents  and  learning  were  held.  His  principal 
works  arc — “Miscellanea  Analytica,”  “A  Trea- 
tise on  Annuities ;”  “ The  Doctrine  of  Chances,” 
the  latter  being  his  greatest  effort,  and  which, 
dedicated  to  Newton,  was  first  published  in 
4to,  in  1718,  and  tlireo  times  reprinted,  b. 
1667 ; d.  in  London,  1754. 

De  Mobcun,  Augustus,  demor'-gan,  was  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  University  College, 
London,  from  its  foundation,  in  1828,  till  1831, 
when  he  resigned.  In  1836,  however,  he  re- 
turned to  the  same  post.  lie  wrote  a great 
many  works  on  arithmetic,  trigonometry, 
mathematics,  and  the  kindred  sciences,  b.  in 
the  island  of  Madura,  East  Indies,  1806. 

Demosthenes,  de-mox'-thc-nees,  the  greatest 
of  Grecian  orators,  was  the  son  of  an  Athenian, 
a wealthy  armourer.  Losing  his  father  when 
a child,  his  guardians  embezzled  a considerable 
portion  of  his  estate,  and,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, he  pleaded  his  cause  against  them,  in 
which  he  was  successful.  IDs  first  attempts  at 
oratory,  however,  in  the  public  assembly,  were 
not  so  happy ; for  his  lungs  were  weak,  his  pro- 
nunciation inarticulate,  and  his  gestures  awk- 
ward. He  now  retired  for  some  years  from 
public  life,  andJiy  great  perseverance  overcame 
Ms  defects,  lie  would  declaim  as  he  walked 
up  the  side  of  steep  hills,  and  by  the  seashore 
when  the  waves  were  roaring,  and  accustom 
himself  to  speak  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth. 
To  acquire  a good  gesture,  he  would  practise 
before  a mirror ; and  to  correct  a habit  he  had 
of  shrugging  up  one  of  Ms  shoulders,  he  placed 
a sharp-pointed  sword  just  over  it,  in  the  place 
where  he  stood.  The  principles  of  his  art  he 
had  acquired  under  Isams,  and  he  had  also 
attended  the  lectures  of  Plato.  Not  being 
ready  in  speaking  extemporaneously,  he  studied 
orations  with  great  care  hi  a cave,  on  which 
account  his  detractors  declared  that  they  smelt 
of  the  lamp.  He  read  and  re-read,  too,  all  the 
great  writers  of  antiqmty,  especially  the  history 
of  Thucydides,  wMch  he  transcribed,  it  is  said, 
some  eight  or  ten  times.  Having  thus  gained 
confidence  that  he  had  overcome  Ms  faults  oi 
manner  and  style,  he  returned  to  public  affairs 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  and  after  passing 
some  years  at  the  bar,  entered  the  government, 
and  filled  the  highest  offices  of  state,  't  he 
encroachments  of  Philip  of  Maeedon  at  this 
period  alarmed  all  the  Grecian  states,  particu- 
larly Athens.  Demosthenes  was  foremost  in 
rousing  1ns  countrymen  to  a sense  of  their 
danger.  He  depicted  the  ambitious  designs  ol 
PMlip  in  glowing  colours  in  Ms  celebrated 
orations  called  Philippics.  IV  hen  PMlip  was 
about  to  rnvade  Attica,  Demosthenes  was  sent 
as  ambassador  toi  prevail  on  the  Boeotians  fe 
assist  them;  in  winch  mission  he  succeeded. 
He  was  also  at  the  battle  of  Chceronca,  where 
the  orator,  however,  played  the  coward,  and 
fled,  and  for  his  conduct  there,  several  accusa- 
tions were  preferred  against  Mm ; but  he  was  ac- 
quitted. PMlip  dying,  Demosthenes  thought  tins 
afavourable  opportumty  to  crush  the  Macedonian 
power,  and  by  Ms  exertions  a new  confederacy 
was  formed  among  the  Grecian  states,  and  too 
Persians  were  solicited  to  commence  hostilities 
against  Philip’s  son,  Alexander.  The  vigorous 
activity  of  tliis  prince,  however,  and  the  dreacmi 
chastisement  he  Mflicted  on  Thebes,  soon  had 
the  effect  of  breaking  up  the  confederacy,  in 
Athenians  found  it  expedient  to  divert  tl« 
victor’s  wrath  by  sendrng  to  Mm  an  embass. 
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of  which  Demosthenes  formed  one;  but  his 
apprehensions  induced  him  to  turn  back  on  the 
road.  He  was  one  of  the  orators  whom  Alex- 
ander required  to  be  delivered  up ; but  Demadcs 
pacified  the  king  without  this  sacrifice.  The 
influence  of  Demosthenes  being  now  on  too 
decline,  iEschines  took  advantage  of  it,  to  bring 
an  accusation  against  him  on  the  subject  of  his 
conduct  at  Chseronea,  and  his  having  had  a 
crown  of  gold  awarded  him ; but  the  orator  so 
well  defended  himself  in  his  celebrated  oration 
“ De  Corona,”  that  he  was  honourably  acquitted, 
and  his  adversary  sent  into  exile.  Shortly  after, 
however,  Demosthenes  was  convicted  of  re- 
ceiving a golden  cup  and  twenty  talents  from 
Harpalus,  one  of  Alexander’s  generals,  who  had 
revolted  from  Alexander,  and  instigated  the 
Athenians  to  rise  against  his  authority.  To 
avoid  punishment,  Demosthenes  fled  to  JEgina, 
where  he  remained  till  the  death  of  Alexander, 
when  he  was  recalled  by  his  countrymen,  and 
brought  home  in  triumph.  But  this  change  of 
fortune  was  of  short  duration.  Declaring  war 
against  Antipater,  Alexander’s  successor,  and 
that  general  defeating  the  Athenians,  he  re- 
quired the  citizens  to  deliver  up  Demosthenes, 
who  fled  to  the  temple  of  Neptune,  at  Calauria, 
where  he  poisoned  himself,  322  n.c.  b.  at 
Athens,  384  n.c.  The  Athenians  erected  a 
statue  to  his  memory,  and  maintained  his  eldest 
child  at  the  public  expense.  Majesty  and  energy 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes.  To  convince  the  understanding, 
rather  than  to  exert  a power  over  the  passions 
of  liis  hearers,  was  the  object  of  this  speaker’s 
oratory ; and,  as  Cicero  said,  this  is  the  ideal 
model  of  true  eloquence.  Of  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes  which  are  extant,  the  text  of  Bek- 
ker  is  now  regarded  as  the  standard,  and  many 
of  his  orations  have  been  translated  into  the 
English  and  other  languages.  Of  the  former, 
the  work  of  Leland  is  the  best. 

Dempster,  Thomas,  demp'-ster,  a Scotch 
writer,  who  studied  at  Cambridge,  whence  ho 
removed  to  Paris,  and  afterwards  became  pro- 
fessor of  philology  at  Pisa.  He  wrote  several 
books,  the  most  curious  of  which  are  a “ Martyr- 
ology  of  Scotland,”  a“  List  of  Scottish  Writers,” 
and  a “ History  of  the  Etruscans but,  either 
lrom  carelessness,  indolence,  or  ignorance,  none 
of  them  are  to  be  relied  upon.  b.  at  Muiresk, 
Aberdeenshire,  1579 ; d.  near  Bologna,  1625. 

Dempster,  George,  a native  of  Dundee,  Scot- 
land, who  was  bred  to  the  Scottish  bar,  but 
only  practised  for  a short  time,  and  then  de- 
voted himself  to  politics,  having  been  elected 
for  his  native  town  in  1762.  He  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Eockingham  party,  and  supported 
Pitt  till  the  regency  question  came  under  con- 
sideration, when,  he  joined  Pox.  He  retired 
from  Parliament  in  1790,  and  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  the  Scottish  high- 
lands, by  developing  the  resources  of  those  dis- 
tricts in  agriculture  and  the  fisheries.  He 
published  several  essays  on  agricultural  and 
other  subjects,  together  with  a volume  of 
speeches  in  Parliament,  b.  1736 ; d.  1818. 

Dexiiam,  Sir  John,  den'-ham,  an  English 
poet,  whose  father  was  baron  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.  In  1631  he  was  sent  to  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  whence  he  went  to  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  with  the  view  of  following  the  law;  but  in 
this  he  made  little  or  no  progress.  In  16-11  his 
tragedy  of  “The  Sophi”  appeared;  and  soon 
alter  he  was  made  governor  of  Fareliam  Castle 


for  Charles  I.  In  16-13  he  published  his 
“ Cooper’s  Hill,”  the  best  of  all  his  works.  It 
is  in  this  poem  that  the  celebrated  couplet,  so 
very  much  admired,  appears : — 

“Though  deep,  yet  clear;  though  gentle,  yet 
not  dull ; 

Strong, ^without  rage ; without  o’erflowing, 

H ^lc  Thames.  After  the  decapitation 

of.  Charles  I.,  he  attended  Charles  II.  in  his 
exile,  and  was  appointed  by  him  ambassador  to 
1 olancl.  At  the  .Restoration  he  was  appointed 
surveyor-general  of  the  royal  buildings,  and 
created  knight  of  the  Bath.  b.  at  Dublin,  1615  • 
d.  in  London,  1663;  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Denham’s  “Cooper’s  Hill”  is  a 
descriptive  poem,  and  gave  rise  to  a new  species 
of  composition,  which,  says  Johnson,  may  be 
denominated  local  poetry.  Pope  has  bestowed 
on  him  the  compliment  of  the  “ majestic 
Denham.” 

Denina,  Carlo  Giovanni  Maria,  dai-ne'-na,  an 
Italian  professor  and  writer  of  history,  who  held 
chairs  at  Pignerol  and  Turin,  but  was  deprived 
of  the  latter  appointment,  and  banished  to  Ver- 
celli.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  pardoned, 
however,  recalled  to  Turin,  and  appointed 
librarian  to  the  king.  He  visited  Berlin  in  1782, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Prussian  king,  and  in 
1801  was  introduced  at  Mayence  to  Napoleon, 
who  made  him  his  librarian,  and  he  then  settled 
in  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1813.  n.  at  Kevello, 
Piedmont,  1731. — His  writings  are  very  numer- 
ous, but  the  following  may  be  considered  the 
most  important “ Revolutions  of  Literature  ” 
(1760),  which  drew  upon  the  author  the  resent- 
ment of  Voltaire,  and  which  has  been  translated 
into  English ; “ Kevolutions  of  Italy,”  5 vols. 
(1769) ; “Discorso  sull’  Impiego  delle  Persone,” 
(1777),  which  was  the  occasion  of  his  losing  the 
rhetoric  chair  at  Turin  ; “Observations  on  the 
Principal  Languages  Written  and  Spoken  in 
Europe,”  3 vols.  (1805) ; “LaEussiade,”  (1799) ; 
“Bibliopea  ossia  l’Arte  di  compor  Libri,”  (1776) ; 
&c.,  &c. 

I)Exisox,the  Et.Hon.  John  Evelyn,  den'  -e-son, 
entered  parliament  as  member  for  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme  in  1823,  and  served  as  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  under  Mr.  Canning. 
He  succeeded  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  (now  Vis- 
count Eversley) '^as  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1857,  and  was  unanimously  re- 
elected to  that  office  in  1859,  1865,  and  1868. 
b.  1800. 

Denmax,  Thomas,  Lord,  den' -man,  received 
therudiments  of  his  education  atDiss,  under  the 
celebrated  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barbauld.  He  subse- 
quently entered  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
and,  in  1806,  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln’s 
Inn.  In  1818  he  was  returned  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Wareham,  Dorset,  and  in  1820,  for  Not- 
tingham. In  the  House  of  Commons  he  leagued 
withBrougham  and  Burdett.and  in  1820, became 
solicitor-general  to  queen  Caroline.  His  conduct 
in  behalf  of  that  unfortunate  lady  was  so  highly 
approved  by  the  London  citizens,  that  they 
presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  their  city. 
In  1830  he  was  appointed  attorney-general,  and 
in  1832,  chief  justice  of  the  King’s  Bench.  In 
1834  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and,  till  1850, 
presided  over  the  court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  when 
he  retired  on  account  of  failing  health,  b in 
London,  1779;  d.  at  Stoke  Albany,  Northamp- 
tonshire, 1854. 

' Dinner,  Balthazar,  den-ner,  a celebrated 
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German  portrait  painter,  distinguished  for  the 
cxeossively  elaborate  finish  of  his  works ; their 
extraordinary  finish,  however,  being  their  chief 
merit.  Little  is  known  of  Denner’s  early  life. 
IIo  was  a native  of  Altona,  and  after  living  for 
some  time  with  a painter  at  Dantzic,  and  dis- 
tinguishing himself  at  the  courts  of  some  of  the 
minor  princes  of  Germany,  he  came  to  England 
on  the  invitation  of  George  L Here  he  spent  a 
few  years,  but  did  not  succeed  so  well  as  ho  an- 
ticipated, his  portraits  exciting  more  surprise 
than  admiration,  and  lie** left  this  country  in 
1728.  He  subsequently  travelled  over  the  north 
of  Europe  for  some  years,  and  died  rich,  either 
at  Rostock  in  1749,  or  at  Hamburg  in  1747. 
n.  1085. — Though  Denner  bestowed  more  labour 
upon  his  pictures  than  probably  any  other 
artist  ever  did,  he  still  contrived  to  paint  a con- 
siderable number,  which  arc  scattered  over  the 
galleries  of  Germany,  some  being  at  Vienna, 
some  at  Munich,  and  others  elsewhere.  All  his 
pieces  are  not  finished  in  the  same  high  degree, 
but  some  are  so  to  such  an  extent  as,  it  is  said, 
to  require  the  aid  of  the  microscope  to  discover 
all  the  minute  details  of  the  execution.  Denner 
painted  nearly  all  the  German  princes  of  his 
day,  besides  two  kings  and  one  emperor, 
namely,  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  Augustus 
II.  of  Poland,  and  Peter  III.  of  Russia. 

Dennie,  William  Henry,  den'-ne,  a brave  and 
skilful  British  officer,  who  won  a prominent 
place  among  those  who  have  made  their 
country's  arms  famous  in  the  East.  He  entered 
the  army  in  1800;  became  lieutenant  in  1804, 
captain  in  1810,  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  1832. 
After  taking  part  in  the  Indian  campaign  under 
Lord  Lake,  in  1805-6,  and  being  present  at  the 
capture  of  the  Isle  of  France,  in  1810,  he  won 
marked  distinction  by  his  services  in  the  Bur- 
mese war  of  1826-27.  In  the  Affghan  war,  in 
1839,  he  led  the  assault  on  Ghuznee,  and  was 
the  ’first  man  who  made  his  way  within  the 
walls.  In  September,  1840,  Colonel  Dennie  was 
sent  to  watch  the  Wullee  of  Khooloom,  who  was 
then  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  in 
aid  of  Dost  Mohammed,  and  succeeded,  on  the 
18th  of  September,  after  some  difficult  and  able 
manoeuvres  in  the  Hindu  Koosli  defiles,  in 
forcing  the  enemy  to  accept  battle  at  Bameean, 
where,  with  only  1000  men,  he  dispersed  the 
enemy’s  10,000.  The  result  of  this  action  was 
the  termination  of  the  campaign  and  the  sur- 
render of  Dost  Mohammed.  When  the  Khyber 
Pass  was  forced  by  the  British  troops,  April  5, 
1842,  Colonel  Dennie  was  at  first  in  com- 
mand of  the  rear-guard,  and  on  Sir  Robert  Sale 
being  disabled  by  his  wound,  the  charge  of  the 
whole  force  devolved  on  Dennie,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
siege  of  Jellalabad,  where  he  was  killed  on  the 
6th  of  June,  1842,  almost  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  siege.  He  generally  rode  a white  charger, 
and  the  colonel  and  his  horse  were  ever  conspi- 
cuous objects  in  the  midst  of  danger,  and  indeed 
this  circumstance  is  said  to  have  caused  lus 
death  by  making  him  an  easily-distinguished 
mark  for  the  enemy’s  riflemen,  who,  after  many 
attempts,  at  last  succeeded  in  hitting  him.  The 
queen  had  named  him  one  of  her  aides-de-camp, 
but  before  the  intelligence  of  the  appointment 
reached  Jellalabad,  Colonel  Dennie  was  no  more. 

Dennis,  John,  den'-nis,  an  English  author 
and  critic,  who,  in  1693,  wrote  a Pindaric  ode 
on  King  William,  after  which  he  published 
several  other  poems,  two  of  which,  on  the 
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battles  of  Blenheim  and  Ramilies,  procured  him 
the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
gave  him  £100  and  placed  him  in  the  Custom- 
house. In  1704  appeared  bis  tragedy  of  “ Liberty 
Asserted,”  which,  as  an  invective  against  the 
French  nation,  became  popular.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  “Orpheus  and  Eurydicc,”  “The 
Comical  Gallant,"  an  alteration  of  “The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor “ The  Invader  of  his 
Country,”  which  was  also  an  alteration  of 
“ Coriolanus.”  When  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was 
negotiating,  he  imagined  himself  of  so  much 
consequence,  that  he  went  to  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  begged  that  he  would  use  his  in- 
terest that  he  might  not  be  delivered  up  to  the 
French  king.  The  duke  gravely  told  him  that 
“ he  had  made  no  provision  for  himself,  though 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  he  had  done  the 
French  almost  as  much  mischief  as  Mr.  Dennis." 
In  1712  he  made  a merciless  attack  on  the 
“ Cato”  of  Addison,  and  his  reflections  on  Pope’s 
“ Essay  on  Criticism”  secured  him  a place  in  the 
“ Dunciad.”  His  attack  on  “Cato”  drew  forth 
a whimsical  pamphlet,  called  “The  Narrative 
of  Dr.  Robert  Norris,  concerning  the  strange 
and  deplorable  Frenzy  of  Mr.  John  Dennis." 
b.  in  London,  1657 ; d.  1734. 

Denon,  Dominique  Vivant,  Baron  de,  den- 
aicng',  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  a gentle- 
man about  the  person  of  Louis  XV.,  and  after- 
wards, as  secretary  to  an  embassy,  resided  seve- 
ral years  in  Italy.  Here  he  studied  the  arts,  and 
subsequently,  after  passing  through  the  horrors 
of  the  French  revolution,  attracted  the  notice 
of  Bonaparte.  With  him  he  went  to  Egypt,  and 
on  returning;  to  Paris,  received  the  appointment 
of  general  director  of  the  museums,  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  medallic  mint,  and  such 
works  of  art  as  were  executed  in  honour  of  the 
victories  of  France.  On  the  abdication  of  the 
emperor,  he  was  still  allowed  to  retain  his  office, 
but  in  1815,  having  rejoined  Napoleon  on  his 
escape  from  Elba,  was  deprived  of  it.  lie  now 
retired  from  public  life,  and  occupied  his  leisure 
with  preparing  a general  history  of  art.  In  this 
performance  he  was  assisted  by  eminent  artists ; 
but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  it.  b.  at  Cha- 
lons-sur-Saone,  1747 ; d.  at  Paris,  1825. — He 
wrote  “ Travels  in  Egypt,”  which  is  considered 
a great  work,  a comedy,  and  several  other  pro- 
ductions of  considerable  merit. 

Dentatus,  Lucius  Sicinius,  den-tai'-fus,  a 
Roman  tribune,  who  had  been  engaged  in  120 
conflicts,  and  was  45  times  wounded.  He  was 
murdered  by  the  soldiers  of  Appius  Claudius, 
but  not  until  he  had  slain  15  of  them  and  wounded 
30  more. 

D’Eon  de  Beaumont,  Chas.  Genevieve  Lou- 
ise Auguste  Andrii  Timotlffie,  Chevalier,  daicng, 
was  a native  of  Tonnerre,  and  played  the  parts  of 
equerry  to  Louis  XV.,  doctor  of  law,  parlia- 
mentary advocate,  officer  in  the  army,  ambas- 
sador, royal  censor,  &c.,  during  a long  life ; but 
the  most  singular  affair  in  connexion  with  him 
is,  that  his  sex  was  long  a complete  mystery. 
He  came  to  England  in  attendance  on  the  duke 
de  Nivernois  in  1761,  and  was  appointed  pleni- 
potentiary on  the  departure  of  the  duke  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace  in  that  year.  An  affront 
subsequently  put  upon  him  by  the  appointment 
of  the  count  de  Guerchy  to  the  post  of  ambas- 
sador, and  the  order  to  himself  to  act  as  secre- 
tary, induced  D’Eon  to  publish  some  severe  com- 
ments on  de  Guerchy,  and  to  disclose  certain 
state  secrets.  For  this  he  was  prosecuted  in 
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the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  convicted,  and  out- 
lawed. Doubts  respecting  his  sex,  which  had 
originally  been  started  at  St.  Petersburg,  about 
1771,  became  the  topic  of  much  conversation  in 
London,  and  several  heavy  bets  were  made  on 
the  subject,  one  of  which  became  the  occasion  of 
an  action  at  law.  The  belief  was  now  general 
that  the  chevalier  was  a woman,  and  in  1777  he 
left  England,  and  on  arriving  in  France  assumed 
female  attire,  which  he  continued  to  wear  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  had  been  granted  a 
pension  by  the  French  government,  which  he 
lost  at  the  Revolution,  although  he  petitioned 
the  National  Assembly  as  Madame  D’Eon,  re- 
questing to  be  employed  as  a soldier.  He  sub- 
sequently fell  into  great  poverty,  and  was  sup- 
ported mainly  by  his  friends,  one  of  whom,  a 
medical  gentleman,  along  with  numbers  of  the 
same  profession,  made  an  examination  of  the 
chevalier’s  body  after  his  death,  which  proved 
that  he  was  of  the  male  sex,  but  his  motive  for 
making  a mystery  of  the  matter  was  never 
ascertained.  The  chevalier  was  a scholar  and 
an  author,  and  his  works  were  published  in  13 
vols.,  under  the  title  of  “Loisirs  du  Chevalier 
D’Eon.”  b.  1727;  n.  1811. 

De  Quintet,  Thomas,  de  quin'-cy,  was  a mer- 
chant’s son,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford. 
He  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  few  em- 
ployed their  pens  upon  so  many  and  such  varied 
subjects.  His  “Confessions  of  an  English 
Opium-Eater”  reveal  much  of  the  history  of  his 
earlier  years,  and  were  first  published  in  the  “Old 
London  Magazine,”  in  1821.  From  that  time 
De  Quincey  constantly  kept  his  name  before  the 
public,  in  metaphysics,  political  economy,  philo- 
sophy, and  . biography.  To  enumerate  the 
number  of  his  essays  would  occupy  a consider- 
able space ; but  a complete  edition  of  his  works 
has  been  published  in  America,  under  the  edi- 
torship of  Mr.  J.  T.  Fields.  This,  we  believe, 
is  the  most  complete  edition  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared. It  is  impossible  here  to  give  the 
slightest  criticism  of  the  various  writings  of  Mr. 
De  Quincey.  Every  department  of  literature 
touched  by  him  he  has  either  illumined  with 
new  lights,  or  given  it  additional  graces  by  the 
magical  fertility  of  his  pen.  Of  the  edition  of  his 
works  to  which  we  have  above  alluded,  he  says, 
“It  is  astonishing  how  much  more  Boston 
knows  of  my  literary  acts  and  purposes  than  I 
do  myself.  Were  it  not,  indeed,  through  Boston, 
hardly  the  sixth  part  of  my  literary  undertakings 
—hurried  or  deliberate,  sound,  rotting,  or  rotten 
—would  ever  have  reached  posterity ; which,  be 
it  known  to  thee,  most  sarcastic  of  future  cen- 
sors, already  most  of  them  have  reached.”  b.  at 
Manchester,  1785;  d.  1859. 

Dekby,  James  Stanley,  earl  of,  dar'-le,  an 
English  nobleman,  and  an  active  supporter  of 
Charles  I.  in  the  civil  war.  In  an  action  at 
Wigan,  in  Lancashire,  he  displayed  considerable 
bravery  against  superior  forces.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and,  in  vio- 
lation of  a promise  of  quarter  which  had  been 
given  him,  was  beheaded  in  1651.  This  earl 
w.ro'c  a “ History  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Isle 
ot  Man,  and  none  shed  greater  lustre  on  the 
cause  for  which  he  fought  than  he.  His  coun- 
tess retired  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  she 
regarded  herself  as  queen,  and  which  she  de- 
lended  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  being  the 
last  person  in  the  British  dominions  who  yielded 
to  the  parliament  forces. 
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teenth earl  of,  a modern  English  statesman, 
who,  as  Mr.  Stanley,  was  first  returned  to  parlia 
ment  in  1820  as  member  for  Stockbridge.  He 
alter  wards  represented  Preston,  Windsor,  and 
Lancashire.  Ilis  first  efforts  in  addressing 
the  House i were  very  successful;  and,  under 
various  administrations,  he  held  office  with 
credit  to  himself.  During  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  he  strenuously  supported  reforming 
changes,  and  was  chief  secretary  for  Ireland 
and  subsequently,  colonial  minister  under  Lord 
Drey  s administration,  from  1830  to  1831  In 
the  discussion  on  the  Reform  Bill  of  that 
period,  he  resolutely  defended  its  provisions 
' , , warmth  and  talent,  and  also  carried 
the  bill  for  national  education  in  Ireland  Ho 
was  likewise  a principal  instrument  in  the 
success  of  the  measure  for  the  emancipation  in 
1833,  of  tlie  West-India  slaves.  Now  cainc 
however,  the  crisis  upon  which  he  separated’ 
tor  the  remainder  of  his  political  life,  from  the 
Liberal  party.  Alarmed  at  the  intended  pro- 
ject to  reduce  still  further  the  Irish  Church 
establishment,  he,  with  other  members  of  the 
cabinet,  resigned  his  office.  He  was  once  more 
under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  colonial  minister  - and 
in  1814,  he  was  called  to  the  House  of  Lords’ 
m his  father’s  lifetime,  as  Baron  Stanley’ 
About  1845,  when  Sir  Robert  declared  for  free 
trade.  Lord  Stanley  headed  the  protectionist 
opposition,  and  from  that  time  became  the 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party.  In  1851  his 
father  dying,  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of 
Derby.  The  year  following,  he  was  enabled  to 
form  an  administration  to  succeed  Lord  John 
Russell’s,  but  he  had  only  a few  months’  tenure 
of  power.  In  1858,  on  the  fall  of  the  Palmerston 
administration,  he  again  had  the  formation  of 
a ministry  intrusted  to  him,  which  lasted  until 
1859.  In  1866  he  again  became  premier  but 
resigned,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  early  in 
1868,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  and  retired 
from  active  political  life.  The  eloquence 
of  Lord  Derby  was  remarkable  for  the  purity 
and  fire  of  its  style,  and  earned  him  the  title 
of  the  “Rupert  of  debate.”  b.  at  Knowslev 
Park,  Lancashire,  1799. 

Dercyllidas,  der-sil'-li-das,  a Lacedaemonian 
general,  who,  about  404  b.c.,  entered  Asia 
Minor,  defeated  the  Persians,  and  took  several 
of  their  cities ; thus  preserving  the  Greek  colo- 
nies, which  had  been  threatened  by  their  neigh- 
bours. He  also  built  a wall  between  Thrace 
and  the  Chersonesus,  to  prevent  the  incursions 
of  the  people  of  the  former  country. 

Deeham,  William,  deer' -ham,  an  English 
scholar  and  divine,  who  devoted  himself  to 
philosophical  pursuits,  became  a member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
“ P hilosophieal  Transactions.”  In  1713  he  pub- 
lished his  “ Physico-Theology,”  being  the  sub- 
stance of  his  Boyle’s  Lectures,  with  curious 
notes;  and  in  1714  appeared  his  “ Astro-1  heo- 
j087>”  which  was  also  delivered  at  the  same 
lecture.  In  1716  he  was  made  canon  of  Wind- 
sor, and  in  1730,  the  University  of  Oxford  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  The  last 
thing  he  printed  of  his  own  was  “ Christo- 
Theology,  or  a Demonstration  of  the  Divine 
Authority  of  the  Christian  Religion,”  1730 
Iu  .1,\isy°un£er  days  lie  published  a treatise 
entitled  The  Artificial  Cloekmaker,”  in  12mo 
which  has  been  several  times  reprinted.  JIo 
was  rector  of  Upminster,  where  he  died.  1735 
b.  near  Worcester,  1657, 
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Dering,  Sir  Edward,  deer'-ing,  an  English 
gentleman,  who  distinguished  himself,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  by  his  zeal  for  the  reform  of 
abuses,  lie  brought  in  a bill  for  the  abolition 
of  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters.  Notwithstand- 
ing theso  revolutionary  tendencies,  he  after- 
wards espoused  the  king’s  cause,  which  lie  sup- 
ported with  a regiment  of  horse  equipped  at 
his  own  expense.  He  was  a great  sufferer  in 
the  civil  war,  and  died  before  the  Restoration. 
His  speeches  in  parliament  aro  in  1 volume 
4to. 

Dermody,  Thomas,  der'-mo-de,  an  Irish  poet, 
was  the  son  of  a schoolmaster,  who  is  said  to 
havo  employed  his  son  as  Greek  and  Latin 
assistant  when  only  nino  years  of  age.  lie  ran 
away  to  Dublin  when  ten  years  old,  and  after 
leading  a somewhat  questionable  life  for  several 
years,  enlisted,  and  went  abroad  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  earl  of  Moira,  who,  for  his  good 
conduct,  made  him  a second  lieutenant  in  the 
waggon  corps.  By  intemperance,  however,  he 
forfeited  his  position,  and  the  earl’s  favour,  and 
ultimately  died  in  utter  poverty.  He  published 
a small  volume  of  poems  in  1792,  which  had 
been  written  in  his  thirteenth  year;  another 
volume  of  poems  appeared  in  1800,  and  a third 
in  1801 ; he  subsequently  issued  a poem  called 
the  “ Battle  of  the  Bards,”  and  likewise  wrote  a 
pamphlet  on  the  French  Revolution,  annexed 
to  which  was  a poem  entitled  the  “ Reform, 
n.  at  Ennis,  1775 ; d.  at  Sydenham,  1803. 

Desaguliers,  Jean  Theophile,  dai'-sa-goo- 
le-ai,  a French  philosopher,  who  came  to  Lon- 
don with  his  father,  who  was  a minister,  on  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Entering 
into  holy  orders,  he,  in  1702,  succeeded  Dr. 
Kiel  as  lecturer  iu  experimental  philosophy  at 
Oxford,  and  published  a “ Course  of  Experi- 
mental Philosophy,”  a “Dissertation  on  Elec- 
tricity,” “Fires Improved;  being  aNew  Method 
of  Building  Chimneys,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
smoking.”  He  also  translated  into  English 
“ Gravesande’s  Mathematical  Elements  of  N atu- 
ral  Philosophy.”  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  contributed  several 
papers  toits “Transactions.”  B.atRochelle,1683; 

d.  1749.  , „ , .. 

Desaix,  Louis  Charles  Anthony,  des-ai',  a 
French,  general,  who  early  entered  the  military 
service  of  his  country,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Revolution 
he  became  aide-de-camp  to  Prince  de  Broglie, 
and  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Lautei- 
berg,  but  kept  the  field,  and  1 allied  the  bat- 
talions after  they  had  been  thrown  into  dis- 
order.  Named  successively  general  of  brigade 
and  of  division,  he  contributed  greatly,  by  his 
talents,  to  the  success  of  the  famous  retreat  of 
Moreau  from  Germany,  the  left  wing  of  the 
army  being  commanded  by  him  on  that  occa- 
sion  He  afterwards  defended  the  bridge  and 
i fort  of  Ivehl,  for  two  months,  against  the 
Austrian  army,  with  great  bravery,  and  was 
wounded;  but  subsequently  joined  Bonaparte 
at  Milan,  when  it  was  announced  that  the 
brave  General  Desaix  had  come  to  visit  the 
army  of  Italy.”  He  served  with  Bonaparte  in 
Esrvnt,  where  he  distinguished  himself  greatly, 
and  was  appointed  governor  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  country.  It  was  here  lie  achieved  Ins 
greatest  glory.  He  completely  subdued  Upper 
Egypt,  and  received,  as  a testimony  of  admira- 
tion from  Bonaparte,  a sword,  with  this  in- 
scription on  its  blade,  “ Conquete  de  la  Haute 
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Egypte !”  He  was  obliged,  however,  in  1800, 
to  sign  the  unfavourable  treaty  of  El  Arish  with 
the  Turks  and  English,  and,  on  his  way  to 
France,  was  captured  and  detained  by  Lord 
Keith  as  prisoner  of  war.  He  afterwards  ob- 
tained his  parole,  and  went  to  France.  He  onpe 
more  fought  under  the  banner  of  Bonaparte  in 
Italy,  but  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
to  which  victory  he  principally  contributed, 
June  14,  1800.  n.  at  St.  Hilaire-d’Ayat,  in 
Avignon,  1788— A statue  was  erected  to  this 
general,  in  the  Placc-Dauphine,  in  Paris. 

Desault,  Pierre  Joseph,  deJ-olic,  a French 
surgeon,  who,  in  his  twentieth  year,  went  to 
Paris,  and  soon  became  popular  as  a lecturer  on 
anatomy  and  surgery.  In  1770  he  was  admitted 
a member  of  the  corporation  of  surgeons,  and 
in  1782  was  appointed  surgeon-major  to  the 
Hospital  of  Charity,  after  which  lie  became  head 
surgeon  of  the  IIotel-Dieu.  In  1791  he  com- 
menced his  “ Journal  de  Chirurgie,"  a work  of 
high  reputation.  During  the  violence  of  the 
Revolution  he  was  confined  some  time  in  the 
Luxembourg  prison ; but  his  usefulness  saved 
his  life.  He  died  while  attending  the  dauphin, 
June  1,  1795,  which  induced  a suspicion  that  ho 
was  despatched  because  he  would  not  poison 
that  unfortunate  prince,  n.  near  Macon,  1744. 
He  left  a work  entitled  “ Traite  des  Maladies 
Cliirurgicales,”  &c.,  2 vols.  8vo.  ( 
Desbarreaux,  Jacques  Vallee,  Count,  dm- 
har'-ro,  a French  nobleman,  who  became  coun- 
sellor in  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  but  which 
position  he  resigned,  in  order  to  devote  himself 
more  fully  to  the  enjoyment  of  good  cheer  and 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  He  changed  hi.s  abode 
and  climate  according  to  the  seasons,  and  was 
intimately  associated  with  all  the  fine  wits  of 
the  day ; Balzac,  Chapelle,  Descartes,  and  others. 
He  composed  several  songs  and  fugitive  pieces; 
but  the  only  production  of  his  which  is  pre- 
served is  the  beautiful  sonnet,  “ Grand  Dieu, 
tes  jugements  sont  remplis  d’equite,”  &c.  Vol- 
taire, however,  denies  the  authorship  to  Des- 
barreaux, and  gives  it  to  the  Abbe  Lavau.  b. 
at  Paris,  in  1602;  d.  1647.  . 

Desbillons,  Francois  Joseph  Terrassc,  dai- 
beV-yawng , a French  Jesuit,  who  wrote  2 vols. 
of  fables  resembling  those  of  La  Fontaine,  and 
some  Latin  poems.  He  also  published  an  edi- 
tion of  Phtedrus,  with  notes,  b.  at  Chateauncuf, 
in  1711;  n.  at  Mannheim,  1788. 

Descartes,  Rene,  dai-kart , a celebrated 
French  philosopher,  who  received  his  education 
at  the  Jesuits’  college  at  La  Fleche.  Here  lie 
acquired  a considerable  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages ; but  on  .leaving 
that  seminary,  removed  to  Paris,  applying  Mm- 
self  to  the  study  of  mathematics.  In  1616  lie 
entered  the  army  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  ana 
afterwards  served  under  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 
fighting  with  great  bravery  at  the  battle  ot 
Prague!  in  1620.  While  in  the  garrison  at 
Breda,  he  solved  a difficult  mathematical  pro- 
blem, which  had  been  posted  in  the  public 
streets;  and  this  introduced  lum  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  learned  Beckmann, principal 

of  the  college  of  Dort.  He  also  wrote,  at  this 
time,  in  Latin,  a treatise  on  music,  and  pro- 
jected some  other  works.  Alter  this,  he  qmtte 
the  military  life,  and  travelled  into  Holland, 
Switzerland,  France,  and  It^y,  where,  although 
it  has  been  said  that  lie  saw  Galileo,  at  1 
it  docs  not  appear  that  he  visited  him.  -a 

he  settled  at  Amsterdam,  and  applied  liunscU 
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assiduously  to  the  mathematical  sciences,  par- 
ticularly dioptrics,  in  which  he  made  some  im- 
portant discoveries.  About  this  time  he  visited 
England,  where  he  made  observations  on  the 
declination  of  the  magnetic  needle.  His  phi- 
losophy now  became  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion, meeting  with  an  extensive  reception, 
though  with  considerable  opposition.  Gilbert 
Yoet,  rector  of  the  University  of  Utrecht,  wrote 
against  it,  and  Descartes  replied  with  a viru- 
lence unbecoming  a philosopher.  To  escape  re- 
ligious persecution,  ho  accepted  an  invitation 
from  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  to  go  to 
Stockholm,  where  he  obtained  a pension  and  an 
estate.  By  this  queen  he  was  treated  with  great 
distinction,  although  she  pursued  her  studies 
under  his  direction  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, notwithstanding  that  his  health  was  far 
from  being  vigorous,  n.  at  La  Ifaye,  in  Tou- 
raine,  1596;  d.  at  Stockholm,  1650,  when  his 
remains  were  conveyed  to  Paris,  and  interred 
with  great  pomp  in  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve. 
Descartes  was  a man  of  great  parts,  and  of  a 
vigorous  imagination.  He  was  the  first  to  re- 
duce the  science  of  optics  to  the  command  of 
mathematics.  His  principal  works  are,  1. 
“Principia  Philosophy 2.  “Dissertatio  de 
Ucthodo  recte  regemhe  Eationis,”  &c.;  3.  “Di- 
optrical;” 4.  “Meditationes;”  5.  “Geometry;” 
6.  “Letters.” 

Deseontaines,  Pierre  Francois  Guyot,  dai- 
fon'-tain,  a French  critic,  who  studied  under  the 
Jesuits,  and  in  1724  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
contributed  to  several  periodical  papers,  espe- 
cially to  the  “Journal  des  Savants,”  which  he 
greatly  aided  by  the  cleverness  of  his  articles. 
Offending  Voltaire  by  the  freedom  of  his  criti- 
cisms and  censures,  a bitter  literary  warfare  was 
the  consequence.  Besides  other  works,  he  pub- 
lished a prose  translation  of  Virgil,  n.  1683 ; d. 
1745— ’there  was  also  a French  botanist  of  this 
name,  who  published  several  works  on  flowers 
and  plants,  b.  1751 ; d.  1833. 

Deshouliebes,  Antoinette,  dai-shool' -e-air , a 
distinguished  French  poetess  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  was  intimate  with  all  the  lite- 
rary celebrities  of  that  spariding  age,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  borne  herself,  throughout  many 
difficult  circumstances,  with  a propriety  much  to 
be  commended.  Her  contemporaries  called  her 
the  “ Tenth  Muse”  and  the  “ French  Calliope.” 
She  attempted  poesy  in  all  its  various  forms 
from  the  song  to  tragedy ; but  the  idyl  and 
eclogue  were  those  in  which  she  most  excelled. 
One  of  the  most  admired  of  her  compositions  is 
Les  Moutons,”  a charming  allegory,  in  which 
she  deplores,  in  beautiful  verses,  the  sad  lot  of 
children  who  have  lost  their  father.  She  mar- 
riv  ’ ,ln  1651>  tllc  Seigneur  Deshoulieres,  but 
who  cued  leaving  her  -without  fortune,  b.  1633  • 
d.  1G94.  ’ 

Desibebius,  or  Didieb,  des'-i-deer-e-us,  the 
last  king  of  Lombardy,  succeeded  Astolplius  in 
/ob.  His  daughters  were  married  to  the  two 
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sons  of  Pepin,  king  of  France,  Carloman  and 
wharfemagne.  Desiderius  invading  the  papal 
erritones,  the  pope  called  in  Charlemagne  to 
his  md,  who  marched  into  Lombardy,  took  his 
ST  - prisoner,  and  sent  him  with  his 

intho  year  777^'  they  died’  Dethroned 
Desmahis,  Joseph  Fran?ois  Edouard,  de-ma- 
VoPnilrCn>^rainatic  P°et,  was  the  friend  of 
thnS  - n,ithc  associate  of  the  leading  wits  of 
tl  c time  m i ans.  He  was  a man  of  singularly 


amiable  manners  and  disposition,  and  used  to 
remark  that  “ If  literary  men  were  only  agreed, 
they  would,  though  few  in  number,  rule  the 
world ;”  and  that,  “ If  my  friend  laughs,  he 
ought  to  tell  me  the  cause  of  his  joy;  but  if  he 
weeps,  it  is  my  duty  to  find  out  the  sources  of 
Ins  grief.”  Desmahis  was  the  author  of  a play 
called  the  “Impertinent,”  which  was  received 
with  great  applause;  and  of  two  volumes  of 
miscellaneous  works  in  verse,  b.  at  Sullv-sur- 
Loire,  1722 ; d.  1761.  J 

Desxtaizeaux,  Pierre,  dai'-mai-zo,  a French 
biographical  writer,  who  came  to  England,  and 
became  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  trans- 
lated into  English  “ Baylc’s  Dictionary,”  and 
wrote  the  lives  of  Chilling-worth  and  John  Hales. 
He  had  also  a concern  in  the  great  Historical 
Dictionary,  10  vols.  folio,  b.  at  Auvergne,  1666  • 
n.  in  London,  1745. 

Desmaeets,  Francois  Seraphin  Regnier,  dai- 
viar-ai,  a French  poet  and  critic,  who  trans- 
lated the  odes  of  Anacreon  into  Italian,  and  was 
the  author  of  poems  in  Latin,  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish,  besides  an  excellent  French  gram- 
mar. He  was  perpetual  secretary  to  the  French 
Academy,  and  was  at  one  time  secretary  to  the 
French  embassy  at  Rome.  b.  in  Paris,  1632 ; 
D.  1713. 

Desmoeets,  Pierre  Nicholas,  dai’-mo-lai,  a 
French  ecclesiastic,  who  continued  Sallengre’s 
“Memoirs  of  Literature,”  11  vols.  12mo,  and 
edited  several  of  Larni’s  treatises,  b.  at  Paris 
in  1677;  d.  1760. 

Desmoulins,  Camille,  daV -moo-la,  a fellow- 
student  of  Robespierre,  who,  in  1789,  was  the 
favourite  orator  with  the  people  of  Paris,  and 
made  his  idea  of  liberty  the  idol  of  his  worship. 
He  had  the  greatest  contempt  for  everything 
that  wore  the  appearance  of  religion;  and 
although  his  talents  were  considerable,  they 
seem  only  to  have  hastened  his  downfall.  In 
the  heat  of  the  great  revolution,  his  colleagues 
conspired  against  him,  and  brought  him  to  tho 
scaffold,  b.  at  Guise,  1762;  guillotined,  1794. 

Despabd,  Edward  Marcus,  des'-pard,  an 
Irishman,  who  early  entered  upon  a military 
life,  and  became  an  able  engineer.  At  the  close 
of  the  American  war  he  served  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  an 
expedition  on  the  Spanish  main,  in  which  he 
had  for  a coadjutor  Captain,  afterwards  Lord, 
Nelson.  For  his  services  there,  he  was  made  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. Inl784he  was  appointed  Eng- 
lish supermtendent  at  Honduras;  butliis  conduct 
causing  him  to  be  suspended,  he  demanded  an 
investigation.  This,  however,  was  refused  him, 
when  he  became  violent  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  was  sent  to  Coldbath  Fields  prison, 
whence  he  was  remeved  to  the  House  of  In- 
dustry at  Shrewsbury,  and  next  to  Tothill  Fields 
Bridewell.  On  his  liberation,  he  endeavoured 
to  seduce  the  soldiery,  and  having  collected 
some  followers,  held  meetings  at  alehouses,  to 
which  no  persons  were  admitted  without  taking 
a treasonable  oath.  At  these  assemblies,  it  is 
said  that  various  plans  were  devised  for  the 
murder  of  the  king ; and,  at  last,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  make  the  attack  when  his  majesty 
went  to  the  Parliament  House.  The  plot  being 
discovered,  he  and  several  other  persons  were 
arrested,  and,  being  found  guilty,  suffered  on  the 
scaftold,  in  1803. 

Dessalines,  J acques,  dai-sa-leen,  a negro, who 
from  being  a slave,  was  made  the  first  king  of 
bt,  Domingo.  lie  was  carried  in  early  life  from 
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tho  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  of  which  ho  was  a na- 
tive, to  St.  Domingo,  and  joined  the  negro  chief 
Toussaint  L’Ouverturo  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
negro  insurrection  in  tho  island  after  the 
French  revolution,  becamo  Toussaint’s  first 
lieutenant,  and,  after  his  capture,  headed  the  re- 
bellion against  General  Rochambcau,  whom  lie 
mainly  contributed  to  defeat  in  the  battle  of  St. 
M arc.  lie  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  I fayti  on 
the  8th  of  October,  1804;  but  his  cruelty  and 
avarice  making  him  obnoxious,  Christopbe  and 
Petition  raised  an  insurrection,  and  Dessajines 
was  lulled  by  a musket  shot  on  tho  17th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1800,  and  was  succeeded  by  Christopbe, 
under  the  title  of  Henry  I.  Though  of  low 
stature,  Dcssalines  was  firmly  built,  and  his  eyes 
were  possessed  of  uncommon  brilliancy,  lie  was 
utterly  uneducated,  b.  about  1700. 

DbsIodcues,  Philip  Ndrieault,  dai-loosli',  a 
French  dramatic  writer,  who  was  attached  to  a 
political  mission  to  England,  and  resided  in 
London  for  a number  of  years.  On  his  return 
to  his  own  country,  he  refused  the  office  of  am- 
bassador to  Russia,  and  retired  into  the  coun- 
try, where  he  devoted  himself  to  agriculture 
and  the  belles-lettres,  b.  at  Tours,  1080;  d. 
1754. — His  principal  pieces  are  Le  Philosoplie 
marffi,”  and  “Le  Glorieux;”  the  last  of  which 
is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  comedies  in  the 
French  language.  His  works  were  printed  at 
the  Louvre,  in  4 vols.  4to,  1757,  and  since  in  10 
vols.  12mo. 

Devis,  Arthur  "William,  de'-vis,  an  English 
painter,  who  received,  when  very  young,  a silver 
medal  from  the  hands  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
then  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  for  profi- 
ciency in  the  arts.  He  was  employed  by  the 
East  India  Company,  when  only  twenty  years 
of  age,  as  draughtsman  on  a voyage  of  disco- 
very ; but  the  ship  despatched  on  the  expedition 
was  wrecked  on  the  Pellew  Islands,  and  Devis, 
after  much  privation,  succeeded  in  reaching 
Bengal,  where  Sir  William  Jones  and  other 
distinguished  individuals  received  him  kindly, 
and  warmly  patronized  him.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1795,  and  successfully  practised  his 
art  for  many  years.  His  most  important  pic- 
tures are  — “King  John  Signing  Magna 
Charta,”  “ Lord  Cornwallis  receiving  the  Sons 
of  Tippoo  Sahib  as  Hostages,”  and  the  “ Battle 
of  Trafalgar.”  Before  executing  the  last-named 
work,  Devis  went  on  board  the  Victory , and 
made  a sketch  of  the  cockpit  where  Nelson 
died,  and  likewise  took  portraits  of  the  officers 
and  others  who  surrounded  the  hero  in  his  last 
moments,  b.  Aug.  10,  1762;  d.  Feb.  11,  1822. 

D’Ewes,  Sir  Symonds,  duse,  an  English  anti 
quary,  who  employed  a considerable  part  of  his 
time  in  collecting  materials  for  a history  of 
Great  Britain,  and  had  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood conferred  upon  him  by  Charles  I.  In  1641 
he  was  made  a baronet,  and,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Civil  War,  accepted  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant.  He  compiled  the  “ J ournals  of  all 
the  Parliaments  during  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,”  published  in  1682,  folio,  and  wrote 
his  own  life,  which  is  in  Peck’s  “ Desiderata 
Curiosa.”  The  “Journals  of  Parliament”  arc 
an  authority  for  the  parliamentary  transactions 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  n.  at  Coxden, 
Dorsetshire,  1602;  d.  1650. 

De  Witt,  John,  de  wit,  a distinguished  Dutch 
statesman,  who  laboured  to  retrench  the  power 
of  the  house  of  Orange  by  endeavouring  to  pre- 
vent the  union  of  the  offices  of  stadtliolder, 
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captain-general,  and  high-admiral  in  one  and 
the  same  person.  In  1051  he  negotiated  tho 
peace  with  Cromwell,  in  which  it  was  arranged 
that  no  member  of  the  house  of  Orange  should 
lie  made  high-admiral  or  stadtholder.  n.  at 
Dort,  1625 ; murdered,  with  his  brother,  at  the 
Hague,  1672.  He  had  gone  in  his  carriage  to 
receive  his  brother  as  he  came  out  of  prison, 
having  been  unjustly  confined,  when  he  was  set 
upon  liy  the  populace  and  killed. 

D'IIilliebs,  Babaguay.  (See  Baeaguay.) 

Diagobas,  di-dg'-o-rds,  a Greek  philosopher 
of  Melos,  and  a disciple  of  Democritus,  who, 
having  been  the  victim  of  a perjury  which  re- 
mained unpunished,  passed  from  superstition  to 
atheism,  and  was  generally  called  the  Atheist. 
He  was  driven  from  Athens  on  the  charge  of 
having  turned  into  ridicule  the  Elcusiman 
mysteries,  and  perished  by  shipwreck,  about 
412  b.c. 

Diaz,  Bartolomeo,  de’-az,  a Portuguese 
navigator,  who  discovered  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  which  lie  gave  the  name  of  the  Cape 
of  Tempests  ; but  on  his  reporting  this,  in  1436, 
to  John  11. .king  of  Portugal,  lie  commanded  it 
to  be  called  Cabo  de  Buena  Esperanza,  or  tho 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Said  to  have  been  lost  in 
a storm  in  1500. 

Dibdin,  Charles,  dih'-din,  an  English  actor, 
dramatist,  and  distinguished  sea-song  writer, 
was  educated  at  Winchester,  and  originally  in- 
tended for  the  church ; but  going  to  London, 
at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  he  produced  an 
opera,  called  “ The  Shepherd’s  Artifice,”  which 
was  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden.  In  1778  he 
was  appointed  musical  manager  at  Covent  Gar- 
den. Subsequently  he  built  the  “Circus,” 
afterwards  called  the  “ Surrey and  in  1788 
published  his  “ Musical  Tour.”  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  gave  his  entertainment  called  “ The 
Whim  of  the  Moment,”  of  which  he  was  sole 
author,  composer,  and  performer.  In  this 
piece  he  sung  his  ballad  of  “ Poor  Jack,”  which 
completely  won  the  ear  of  the  public;  and, 
from  that  time,  his  reputation  as  a balladistwas 
established.  He  wrote  no  fewer  than  900  songs, 
according  to  some,  and  1200  according  to 
others.  Whichever  number  is  correct,  does  not 
much  signify ; as  a soil  so  prolific  must  have 
produced  many  weeds.  Many  of  his  lyrics, 
however,  have  great  merit.  They  have  solaced 
the  seaman  during  long  voyages,  sustained  him 
in  the  storm,  and  inspired  him  in  battle ; and 
they  have  been  quoted  to  restore  the  mutinous 
to  order  and  discipline.  In  1S05  he  retired  from 
public  life,  and  received  a government  pension 
of  £200  per  annum.  B.  at  Southampton,  1745 ; 
d.  1314.  “Poor  Tom  Bowling”  was  written 
upon  a brother  of  his,  who  had  been  the  cap- 
tain of  an  East  Indiaman,  and  was  twenty-nine 
years  older  than  the  author. — Thomas,  a son  of 
Charles,  was  long  connected  with  the  London 
stage,  as  an  actor  and  dramatist.  He  wrote 
and  adapted  a vast  number  of  pieces ; but  none 
of  them  are  distinguished  by  much  original 
merit.  He  also  wrote  a work  of  amusing  “Re- 
miniscences.” B.  1771 ; d.  in  Pentonville,  1841. 

Dibdin,  Rev.  Thomas  Frognall,  was  the  son 
of  the  brother  of  Charles  Dibdin’s  celebrated 

“Poor  Tom  Bowling,  the  darling  of  our 
crew.”  , . , . , 

He  lost  his  parents  when  only  in  his  fourth 
year,  and  was  designed  for  the  law,  but  ulti- 
mately became  a clergyman,  and  an  eminent 
bibliographer.  In  1809  appeared  his  “ Biblio* 
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mania,”  and  an  enlarged  edition  in  1811.  The 
work  was  well  received,  and  brought  him  £200  of 
profit,  and  considerable  reputation.  After  it, 
came  his  edition  of  Ames’s  “ Typographical  An- 
tiquities,” the  “ Bibliotheca  Speneeriana,”  the 
“Bibliographical  Decameron,"  and  several 
“Antiquarian  Tours.”  lie  was  the  founder 
of  the  Roxburghe  Club,  a literary  association, 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  reprinting  books. 
He  also  wrote  “ Keminisecnccs  of  a Literary 
Life,”  and  several  theological  works,  n.  at 
Calcutta,  1776 ; n.  1S-17. 

Diceakchus,  di'-se-ar'-kus,  a peripatetic  phi- 
losopher of  Messina,  in  Sicily,  whose  treatise  on 
the  “ Geography  of  Greece  ” was  published  by 
If.  Stephens,  in  1589,  and  by  Hudson  in  his 
“Collection  of  Writers  on  Geography,”  in  1709. 
His  principal  philosophical  work  was  one  “ On 
the  Soul,”  which  lie  divided  into  three  dia- 
logues, and  which  argued  against  its  existence. 
Lived  in  the  3rd  century  b.c. 

Dick,  Sir  Alexander,  dik,  a Scottish  physi- 
cian, who  studied  at  Edinburgh,  and  at  Leyden 
under  Boerhaave;  and  having  taken  his  degree 
of  M.D.,  returned  to  his  own  country.  He 
afterwards  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  when 
he  came  back  settled  in  Pembrokeshire,  where 
he  practised  with  success.  On  the  death  of  his 
brother,  he  succeeded  to  the  family  estate  of 
Prcstonfield,  where  he  resided  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  In  1756  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  at  Edinburgh,  to 
which  he  was  a benefactor,  n.  at  Prestonfield, 
in  1703 ; d.  17S5. — He  was  the  first  who  paid 
attention  to  the  culture  of  the  true  rhubarb  in 
Britain ; for  which  he  received,  in  1774,  the  gold 
medal  from  the  London  Society  for  Promoting 
Arts  and  Commerce. 

Dick,  Sir  Robert  Henry,  major-general,  en- 
tered the  army  as  ensign  in  the  75th  foot  in 
1800;  obtained  a company  in  the  78th,  in 
1804;  was  in  the  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Maida ; was  present 
in  the  battle  of  Alexandria,  under  Abercroruby, 
and  again  wounded  at  Bosetta.  He  was  attached 
to  the  42nd  Highlanders  in  1808,  and  went  to 
the  Peninsula  with  the  2nd  battalion,  where  he 
was  present,  in  command  of  his  battalion,  at 
Busaeo,  Ciudad-ltodrigo,  the  storming  of  Fort 
St.  Michael,  and  the  siege  of  Burgos.  He  again 
joined  Wellington  in  the  campaign  of  1815,  and 
was  a third  time  wounded  at  Quatre-Bras,  while 
in  command  of  the  42nd.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  he  retired  to  Tullimet,  his  paternal 
estate  in  Perthshire ; but,  having  lost  his  wife, 
he  once  more  sought  active  service,  obtained  a 
command  in  India,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Sobraon,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1846, 
while  in  the  act,  as  Lord  Gough  in  his  de- 
spatches expressed  it,  of  “ personally  animating, 
by  his  dauntless  example,  the  soldiers  of  her 
Majesty’s  80th  regiment  in  their  career  of  noble 
daring." 

Dick,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  the  “Christian  philo- 
sopher,” was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  Secession  Church.  Much  of  his  time  was 
passed  in  teaching  and  lecturing  on  scientific 
subjects.  He  also  contributed  to  many  periodi- 
cals, whilst  producing  the  following  more  per- 
manent works:— “The  Christian  Philosopher," 
The  Philosophy  of  Religion,”  “ Philosophy  of 
a Future  State,”  “On  the  Mental  Illumination 
and  Moral  Improvement  of  Mankind,”  “ Chris- 
tian Beneficence  contrasted  with  Covetousness,” 
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“ Celestial  Scenes,”  “ The  Solar  System,”  “ The 
Atmosphere  and  Atmospherical  Phenomena,” 
and  “ The  Telescope  and  Microscope.”  Some 
of  these  works  have  been  translated  into  other 
languages,  and  the  “ Solar  System  ” into  the 
Chinese.  All  his  works  have  received  the 
highest  commendation,  and  merit  a place  in 
every  Christian  library.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
life  a small  pension  was  granted  to  him  by  the 
government,  n.  near  Dundee,  Scotland,  1772  • 
n.  1857. 

Dickens,  Charles,  dik'-ens,  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  modem  novelists,  was  intended 
for  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  became  a 
reporter  for  the  newspapers.  His  first  engage- 
ment was  in  the  office  of  “The  True  Sun,” 
and  his  next  in  that  of  the  “Morning  Chro- 
nicle,” in  the  evening  edition  of  which  paper 
first  appeared  his  “ Sketches  of  Life  and  Cha- 
racter.” These  were  subsequently  collected, 
and  given  to  the  world  under  the  title  of 
“ Sketches  by  Boz.”  Their  success  induced  an 
enterprizing  publisher  to  engage  Mr.  Dickens 
and  Mr.  Seymour,  the  comic  draughtsman, 
“ the  one  to  write,  and  the  other  to  illustrate,  a 
book  which  should  exhibit  the  adventures  of  a 
party  of  cockney  sportsmen.”  The  result  was 
the  “ Pickwick  Papers,”  a performance  which 
at  once  placed  Mr.  Dickens  in  the  foremost 
rank  as  a popular  writer  of  fiction.  After  it, 
came  his  “Nicholas  Nickleby,”  “Oliver  Twist,” 
the  “ Old  Curiosity-Shop,”  “ Barnaby  Rudge,” 
and  many  more,  teeming  with  original  wit, 
humour,  and  sentiment,  besides  abounding  with 
vivid  descriptions  of  human  life  and  character. 
In  1841  he  paid  a visit  to  America,  where  his 
fame  had  preceded  him,  and  where  he  received 
a hearty  welcome.  On  his  return,  he  published 
a work  recording  the  impressions  made  by  Iris 
visit.  In  1845  ho  was  appointed  principal 
editor  of  the  “Daily  News,”  a paper  of  liberal 
politics ; but  he  did  not  long  hold  this  position. 
To  its  columns  he  contributed  “Pictures  of 
Italy.”  On  his  retirement  from  that  paper  he 
resumed  the  pen  of  fiction,  and  produced 
“Dombey  and  Son,”  “David  Copperfield,” 
“ Bleak  House,"  several  “ Christmas  tales,”  the 
“Child's  History  of  England,”  “Little  Dorrit,” 
and  edited  the  “Memoirs  of  Grimaldi.”  He, 
besides,  till  1859,  conducted  the  periodical 
called  “ Household  Words,”  and  was  a constant 
contributor  to  its  pages.  In  that  year  he  relin- 
quished his  connexion  with  that  serial,  to  esta- 
blish another  on  a similar  plan,  and  entitled 
“All  the  Year  Round,”  of  which  the  first  se- 
ries was  completed  and  the  second  commenced 
in  December,  1868.  In  1867-8,  he  visited  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  giving  readings 
in  the  principal  towns,  and,  on  his  return  from 
America,  commenced  a series  of  farewell  read- 
ings in  the  principal  towns  of  the  United  King- 
dom. b.  at  Landport,  Portsmouth,  1812. 

Dickons,  Mrs.,  dik'-ons,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Poole,  a celebrated  singer,  sustained  the 
same  range  of  characters  as  Mrs.  Billington,  to 
whom,  however,  she  was  inferior  as  a vocalist. 
She  began  her  career  at  Covent  Garden,  in  1793, 
after  having  been  the  pupil  of  Rauzzini,  the 
teacher  of  Braham,  and  from  that  time  till  1818 
was  constantly  engaged  at  the  operas  and  ora- 
torios in  the  metropolis.  Ill-health  compelled 
her  to  retire  in  the  year  last-mentioned ; and 
she  died  in  1S33. 

Dideeot,  Denis,  de'-de-ro,  a French  writer, 
was  the  son  of  a master  cutler,  and  wa?  intended 
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for  the  profession  of  the  law ; but,  from  sheer  in- 
dolence and  the  love  of  reading,  ho  relinquished 
thifl  intention,  and  gave  himself  up  to  literature 
and  philosophy,  llis  first  work,  entitled  “ Phi- 
losophical Musings,”  was  published  in  1746, 
and  was  afterwards  reprinted  under  another 
title.  In  1747  he  was  concerned  in  a Medical 
Dictionary,  which  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of 
a “ Dictionnairo  lSncyclopddique,”  which,  with 
tho  assistance  of  others,  ho  completed,  llis 
share  in  this  work  was  large,  and  the  whole  of 
the  articles  on  arts  and  trade  were  furnished  by 
him.  llis  own  opinion  of  it,  however,  is  not 
very  flattering.  “In  its  execution,”  said  lie, 
“ I had  neither  time  nor  tho  power  to  be  par- 
ticular in  the  choice  of  my  contributors,  who 
were  mostly  very  inferior  men,  badly  paid,  and, 
consequently,  careless  in  their  work.”  While 
engaged  in  the  “ Encyclopedic,”  lie  wrote  some 
other  books;  such  as  a licentious  novel,  called 
“ Bijoux  Indiscrets,”  and  two  comedies,  the 
“ Fils  Naturcl”  and  the  “ Pere  de  Famille.”  In 
1749  appeared  his  “Letters  on  tho  Blind,”  tho 
free  sentiments  in  which  occasioned  his  being 
imprisoned  six  months  at  Vincennes.  On  re- 
covering his  liberty,  he  wrote  “ Letters  on  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.”  His  other  works  are,  “ Prin- 
ciples of  Moral  Philosophy,”  “ Deflections  on 
tho  Interpretation  of  Nature,”  “The  Code  of 
Nature,”  “The  Sixth  Sense,”  “Of  Public  Edu- 
cation,” “ Panegyric  on  Biehardson,”  “ Life  of 
Seneca.”  Diderot  was  an  ingenious,  rather 
than  a useful  writer.  His  works  are  fanciful, 
and  full  of  prejudices  against  religion;  but 
lie  made  himself  rich  by  them,  if  that  is  of 
consequence  when  a man  comes  to  his  death- 
bed. The  last  remark  he  was  heard  to  make  by 
his  daughter,  shortly  before  his  death,  was, 
that  “the  first  step  towards  philosophy  is  in- 
credulity.” b.  at  Langres,  in  Champagne,  1713 : 
d.  in  Paris,  1784. 

Didius  Julianus,  M.  Salvius  Severus,  did'-e- 
us  ju-li-ai'-nus,  a Eoman  emperor,  who  was 
consul  in  179  a.d.  He  purchased  the  imperial 
diadem  from  the  soldiers  at  an  enormous  rate,  in 
193 ; but  did  not  pay  the  sum  agreed  upon,  and 
made  himself  odious  by  his  luxurious  and  extra- 
vagant habits.  Shortly  afterwards,  however, 
Severus  was  declared  emperor  by  the  praetorian 
bands,  and  Didius  was  slain,  having  reigned 
only  sixty-six  days.  b.  at  Milan,  about  133. 

Dido,  or  Elissa,  di'-do,  queen  and  founder  of 
Carthage,  was  the  daughter  of  Bolus,  king  of 
Tyre.  She  married  Sichaeus,  priest  of  Hercules, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  his  riches,  was  murdered  by 
Pygmalion,  the  successor  of  Belus.  Dido,  dis- 
consolate at  the  loss  of  her  husband,  sailed  with 
a number  of  Tyrians,  and  settled  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  where  she  purchased  a tract  of  land,  on 
which  she  built  a citadel,  called  Byrsa,  This 
place  soon  increased,  and  her  dominions  ex- 
tended. Iarbas,  king  of  Mauritania,  wooed  her ; 
but  she  rejected  his  suit;  when  he  threatened 
to  invade  her  territories.  She  requested  three 
months  to  reconsider  her  refusal,  and,  in  the 
interval,  caused  a funeral  pile  to  be  erected,  on 
which  she  stabbed  herself  in  the  presence  of  her 
subjects,  about  953  b.c.  Virgil  and  Ovid  have 
represented  this  action  as  the  effect  of  grief, 
occasioned  by  the  departure  of  iEneas,  of  whom 
she  was  enamoured. 

Didot,  Francois  Ambrose,  de-do,  a celebrated 
printer,  who  invented  stereotyping,  ascribed 
also  to  a Scotchman  named  Gcd,  and  executed 
several  works  with  beauty.  lie  also  improved  l 
330 
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tho  construction  of  paper-mills,  and  invented 
many  useful  machines  relative  to  the  typo- 
graphic art.  At  the  ago  of  73  he  read  over 
five  times,  and  carefully  corrected,  every  sheet 
of  the  stereotyped  edition  of  Montaigne,  printed 
by  his  sons.  He  had  likewise  projected,  and 
partly  executed,  an  index  to  that  writer,  b. 
1730;  d.  at  Paris,  1804. — His  brother,  Pierre 
Francois,  and  his  sons  (particularly  Francois) 
and  a nephew,  also  did  much  to  improve  the 
arls  of  printing  and  type-casting  in  France. 

Didiion,  Adolphe  Napoldon,  dc-drateng,  one 
of  the  greatest  modern  French  students  of 
mcdiieval  Christian  art,  who  made  himself  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  remarkable  mediaeval  mo- 
numents in  France  and  Greece.  In  1813  he 
lectured  on  Christian  iconography  in  Paris,  and 
afterwards  became  editor  of  the  “Annales 
Archdologiqucs.”  His  principal  work,  however, 
is  his  “ iconographie  Chrctienne,”  a portion  of 
which  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Mrs. 
Millington,  n.  at  Hautcville,  1800. 

Diebitscu,  Sabalkanski  Hans  Karl  Frcderich 
Anton,  de'-litsh,  a Prussian,  who  entered  the 
military  service  of  Bussia,  and  in  1805  was 
wounded  at  Austcrlitz.  After  the  battle  of 
Friedland,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and 
subsequently  became  major-general.  He  fought 
at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  and  was  at  that  of 
Dresden.  In  1814  he  oppose  ! the  hesitation  of 
the  allies  to  march  on  Paris,  for  v.'hich  tho 
emperor  Alexander  bestowed  on  him  the  order 
of  St.  Alexander  Nevski.  In  1820,  he  became 
chief  of  the  imperial  staff  of  Alexander,  whom 
he  attended  on  his  death-bed  at  Taganrog.  In 
the  war  with  Turkey  in  1828-9,  he  took  Varna, 
and  greatly  extended  his  reputation  by  making 
the  passage  of  the  Balkan.  He  advanced  to 
Adrianople,  when  the  treaty  of  that  name  was 
signed,  and  which  saved  his  army.  In  1831  he 
was  sent  to  quell  the  insurrection  in  Poland, 
and  fought  the  battle  of  Ostrolenka.  Thence  he 
transferred  his  head-quarters  to  near  Pultusk, 
where  he  died  of  cholera,  in  1831.  b.  at  Gross- 
leippe,  in  Silesia,  1785. 

Dieffenback,  Johann  Frederich,<7e'^ea-5fflt, 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  skilful  operating  sur- 
geons that  ever  lived,  originally  studied  for  the 
church,  participated  in  the  war  of  liberation  in 
Germany,  and  did  not  commence  the  study  of 
surgery  and  medicine  till  after  the  fall  of  Bona- 
parte in  1815.  He  attended  the  classes  at 
Vienna  and  Wurtzburg,  and  then  settled  at 
Berlin,  where  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
surgery.  He  published  several  useful  works, 
but  his  fame  mainly  rests  on  the  skill  with 
which  he  performed  the  most  difficult  opera- 
tions, among  others,  those  of  making  artificial 
noses,  cheeks,  eyelids,  &e.  He  also  invented 
the  valuable  method  of  curing  squinting  which 
is  now  generally  practised  by  the  faculty,  b.. 
1795;  d.  1348. 

Diemen,  Anthony  van,  de'-men,  governor  of 
the  Dutch  East  India  possessions,  first  went  to 
India  as  an  accountant,  in  the  employ  of  his 
government.  In  1625  he  became  a member  of 
the  supreme  council,  and  in  1631  returned  to 
Holland  as  commander  of  the  Indian  fleet ; but 
the  year  following,  went  out  again  as  director- 
general.  Subsequently  becoming  governor- 
general,  he  greatly  extended  the  Dutch  interest 
in  the  East.  In  1642  he  sent  Abel  Tasman  on  a 
voyage  to  the  south ; the  consequence  of  which 
was  the  discovery  of  that  large  island  which  was 
called  after  him  Van  Diemen’s  Land;  but  which 
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name  was  changed,  at  the  desire  of  the  colonists, 
to  Tasmania,  n.  at  Kuilenherg ; n.  1645. 

Dieneces,  di-en'-e-sees,  a Spartan,  who,  hear- 
ing, before  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  that  the 
Persians  were  so  numerous  that  their  arrows 
would  darken  the  light  of  the  sun,  observed, 
that  it  would  be  a great  convenience,  for  the 
Spartans  would  then  tight  in  the  shade. 

PiErENBECK,  Abraham  van,  de'-pen-lcle,  an 
eminent  Dutch  painter,  of  the  Flemish  school, 
was  a fellow-pupil  of  Vandyke  in  the  studio 
of  Rubens,  at  Antwerp.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  scholars  of  his  great  master,  and  acquired 
a high  reputation.  In  1611  he  was  elected 
director  of  the  Antwerp  Academy,  an  office 
which  lie  held  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  designed 
ekielly  for  the  booksellers,  and  his  works  on 
canvas  arc  very  scarce.  In  the  churches  of 
Antwerp  there  are  several  painted  windows  by 
him.  n.  at  Bois-le-Duc,  about  1606 ; d.  1675. 

Dies,  Albert,  dees,  a German  landscape- 
painter  and  engraver,  who  acquired  consider- 
able reputation  in  his  art.  After  gaining  a 
slight  knowledge  of  this  in  Hanover,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Dusseldorf,  and  thence  to  Rome, 
where  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tivoli-  and  Albano.  Here  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  ever- varying  aspects 
of  nature;  and,  in  Rome,  published,  in  con- 
junction with  several  German  artists,  a set  of 
.landscape-etchings.  He  now  married  a Roman 
lady,  and,  in  1796,  returned  to  Germany,  taking 
ip  his  residence  in  Vienna.  Here  he  rose  into 
. fame ; but  from  having  accidentally  taken  some 
sugar  of  lead,  by  mistake,  for  a medicine,  he 
was  afflicted  with  a nervous  debility,  which 
:brced  him  to  resign  the  use  of  his  pencil.  He 
low  applied  himself  to  poetry,  in  the  study  of 
which  he  had  always  been  more  or  less  occupied, 

: ind  to  musical  composition.  We  are  not  aware 
hat  his  excellence  was  great  in  cither  of  these 
mrsuits.  b.  in  Hanover,  1755;  d.  at  Vienna, 
-.822. 

Dietkich,  Johann  Wilhelm  Ernst,  de'-treesh, 

: m eminent  German  artist,  whose  father  was 
•ourt-painter  at  Weimar,  and  from  whom  he 
eceived  his  first  instructions  in  art.  In  his 
- 12th  year  he  was  sent  to  study  at  Dresden, 
md  there,  in  his  18th,  was  presented  to 
Vugustus  II.,  king  of  Poland,  whose  court- 
Kunter  he  became.  He  obtained  other  patrons, 
.nd  now  rose  rapidly.  I n 1741  he  was  appointed 
:ourt-painter  to  Augustus  III.  In  1763  he  be- 
•ame  one  of  the  professors  in  the  Academy  of 
i Arts  at  Dresden,  and  director  of  the  school 
f painting  in  the  porcelain  manufactory  at 
Ieissen.  Dietrich  was  a persevering  artist,  but 
with  little  original  power.  His  excellence  lay 
hiefly  in  landscape  painting,  b.  at  Weimar, 

' 712;  d.  at  Dresden,  1774. 

Diez,  Juan  Martin,  de'-aith,  known  as  the 
■ Empceinado,”  the  celebrated  guerilla  chief 
' ‘’ho  made  himself  famous,  and  gained  great 
enown,  during  the  Peninsular  War,  was  the 
on  of  a peasant  of  Valladolid,  and  entered  the 
rmy  of  his  country  as  a dragoon.  With  a 
•and  of  about  fifty  followers,  he,  in  1808,  com- 
icnced  a career  of  guerilla  warfare  which 
reatly  harassed  the  French,  and  was  of 
laterial  value  in  aiding  in  their  expulsion 
.•om  Spain.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  whom 
e was  of  great  use,  fully  appreciated  his 
-rvices,  and  lie  was  at  length  made  a brigadier 
cneral  of  cavalry.  He  attended  the  Duke  in 
is  triumphant  entry  into  Madrid,  and  was 
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ordered  by  him  to  join  the  army  at  Tortosa,  in 
command  of  5000  men.  Diez  gave  oil'ence  to 
the  government  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  by  address- 
ing to  the  king  in  1815  a singular  letter,  and  by 
the  independence  of  his  conduct ; and,  as  is  not 
unusual  with  kings,  all  his  services  were  for- 
gotten, and  he  was  charged  with  conspiracy, 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed  in  1S25.  b. 
1775. 

Digby,  Sir  Evorard,  dig' -be,  an  English 
gentleman,  who  was  visited  by  James  1.  at 
Belvoir  Castle,  and  knighted  by  that  sovereign, 
when  on  his  way  from  Scotland  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  England.  He  became  a partisan  in 
the  gunpowder  plot,  for  which  he  was  executed 
in  1606.  b.  1581. — He  pleaded  guilty  at  his 
trial,  and  endeavoured  to  extenuate  his  crime 
by  alleging  conscience  as  his  motive. 

Digby,  Sir  Kenelm,  son  of  the  above,  was 
brought  up  in  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
educated  at  Gloucester  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he 
studied  philosophy ; after  which  ho  made  the 
tour  of  Europe,  and  was  absent  two  years  in 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  On  his  return,  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  at  Hinchin- 
brook,  near  Huntingdon,  the  house  of  Lord 
Montague.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  he  was 
appointed  to  several  posts,  and  on  occasion  of 
some  difference  between  England  and  the 
Venetians,  was  dispatched  with  a fleet  into  the 
Mediterranean,  and  gained  considerable  re- 
putation by  his  conduct.  About  1636  he  quitted 
the  Church  of  England  for  that  of  Rome,  and 
vindicated  this  change  in  a composition,  entitled 
“ A Confcrenec  with  a Lady  about  the  Choice  of 
Religion.”  At  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war,  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  Parliament  in 
Winchester  House,  during  which  time  he  wrote 
a refutation  of  Brown’s  “Religio  Medici.”  In 
1643  he  regained  his  liberty,  went  to  France, 
and,  soon  after,  travelled  into  Holland  to  visit 
Descartes,  with  whom  he  established  an  in- 
timate friendship.  When  Cromwell  assumed 
the  government,  he  ventured  to  visit  his  native 
country,  and  was  frequent  in  his  attendance  at 
the  court  of  the  Protector.  He  also  became  at 
member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  one  of 
the  council,  b.  1603 ; d.  in  London,  1665,  and 
was  buried  in  Christ  Church,  Newgate-street. 
With  his  son  the  males  of  that  branch  of  the  Digby 
family  became  extinct.  Sir  Kenelm  wrote  “ A 
Treatise  on  the  nature  of  Bodies ; ” “On  the 
Operations  and  Nature  of  Man’s  Soul;  ” “ In- 

stitutionum  Peripateticarum  Libri  quinque, 
cum  Appendice  Theologica,  de  Origine  Mundi ; ” 
and  several  other  works.  Sir  Kenelm’s  wife 
wras  Venetia  Anastasia  Stanley,  distinguished 
for  her  beauty,  which  he  tasked  his  ingenuity 
to  preserve,  by  the  invention  of  cosmetics  for 
her  use.  There  is  a portrait  of  her,  by  Van- 
dyke, in  Windsor  Castle. 

Digby,  John,  an  English  nobleman,  who  was 
appointed  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  J ames 
I.,  and  by  whom  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Spain. 
In  1618  he  was  made  Lord  Digby,  and  in  1621 
sent  ambassador  to  the  emperor  of  Germany.  In 
1622  he  was  again  sent  to  Spain  to  negotiate  a 
marriage  between  Prince  Charles  and  the 
Infanta,  and,  the  same  year,  was  created  earl  of 
Bristol.  On  his  return,  he  and  Buckingham 
preferred  charges  against  each  other  in  parlia- 
ment, which,  however,  did  not  lead  to  a trial. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he  went  abroad, 
and  died  at  Paris,  1653.  b.  at  Coleslii]!,  War- 
wickshire, 1580.  He  wrote  some  poems. 
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Digby,  Gcorgo,  Earl  of  Bristol,  an  English 
nobleman,  the  son  of  the  above,  received  his 
education  at  Oxford.  He  became  a member  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  wherein  he,  at  first 
opposed  the  court,  but  afterwards  joined  the 
royal  party,  and  was  expelled.  He  exerted  him- 
self m the  service  of  Charles  I.,  and  when 
that  monarch  wTas  put  to  death,  his  lordship 
was  exempted  from  pardon,  when  he  went 
abroad.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  made 
knight  of  the  Garter.  In  1063  he  impeached 
Lord  Clarendon  in  the  House,  b.  at  Madrid, 
Spam,  1612;  n.  at  Chelsea,  1676.— He  wrote  a 
play  called  “ Elvira,  or  the  Worst  not  always 
True,"  which  was  printed  in  1667. 

Digges,  Thomas,  diets,  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, after  which  he  became  muster-master- 
gcncral  of  the  forces  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  assist  the  oppressed  Nctherlanders.  He 
wrote,— 1.  “Aloe,  sive  Heal®  Mathematic®,” 
containing  demonstrations  for  finding  the 
parallax  of  any  comet,  or  other  celestial  body, 
4to.  2.  An  arithmetical  treatise,  named 
“ Stratioticos,”  requisite  for  the  perfection  of 
soldiers,  4to.  3.  “ Perfect  Descriptions  of  the 
Celestial  Orbs,”  4to.  4.  “ Humble  Motives  for 
Associations  to  maintain  the  Beligion  estab- 
lished,” 8vo.  6.  “England’s  Defence,”  a treatise 
concerning  invasion,  folio,  b.  in  Kent;  d.  1595. 

Digges,  Sir  Dudley,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
above,  was  educated  at  University  College, 
Oxford.  He  was  knighted  by  James  I.,  who 
sent  him  ambassador  to  Russia;  but  in  the 
parliament  of  1621  he  resisted  the  court 
measures,  and  so  continued  to  do  in  the  next 
reign,  for  which  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  In 
1636  he  was  bought  over  by  the  grant  of  the 
mastership  of  the  Polls.  He  wrote,— 1.  “A 
Defence  of  Trade,”  1615,  4to.  2.  “A  Discourse 
concerning  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  the 
Subject,”  4to.  3.  “ Speeches,”  in  Eushworth’s 
Collections.  4.  A collection  of  letters,  which 
appeared  after  his  death,  under  the  title  of  the 
“Complete  Ambassador.”  b.  1583;  d.  1639. 

Dilke,  Charles  Wentworth,  dilk,  a publicist, 
closely  connected  with  the  literature  of  his  day. 
Receiving,  at  an  early  age,  an  appointment  in 
the  Navy  Pay-office,  he  found  leisure  to  con- 
tribute papers  to  various  magazines  and  reviews, 
and  to  edit  a collection  of  old  English  plays,  in 
6 vols.  This  work  appeared  in  1814.  He  sub- 
sequently became  connected  with  the  “Athe- 
narum,”  a literary  journal,  and  by  skilful  man- 
agement raised  it  to  an  influential  position  in 
periodical  literature,  b.  1789;  n.  1864. 

Dilke, SirCliarles  Wentworth,  son  of  the  above, 
wasone  ofthe  most  activepromotcrs  of  the  Great 
Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  to  his  un- 
wearied industry  in  working  out  its  details,  its 
success  was  greatly  attributable.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  for  the  Ex- 
hibition of  1862,  and  took  the  most  active  part 
in  its  organisation  and  superintendence.  He 
was  made  a baronet  in  1862,  and  entered  par- 
liament in  1865.  b.  1810. 

Dillenius,  Johann  James,  diUle'-ne-us,  an 
eminent  German  botanist,  who,  in  1721,  accom- 
panied Dr.  Sherrard  to  England,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  Soon  after  liis 
arrival  he  undertook  a new  edition  of  Ray’s 
“ Synopsis  Stirpium  Britannicarum,"  and  was 
appointed  the  first  botanical  professor  at 
Oxford,  on  Dr.  Sherrard’s  foundation.  In  1735 
the  university  admitted  him  to  the  degree  of 
H.D.  He  published  a work,  entitled  “Hortus 
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Elthamensis,"  and  a “History  of  Mosses”  b 
at  Darmstadt,  1687;  d.  1747. 

Dimsdalk,  Thomas,  dimx'-dail,  a celebrated 
physician,  who  accompanied  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland in  his  expedition  against  the  army  of 
Prince  Charles  Stuart,  as  assistant-surgeon, 
and  continued  in  that  capacity  till  the  sur- 
render of  Carlisle,  when  he  returned  to  Hert- 
ford. In  1761  he  commenced  practice,  and 
became  celebrated  by  his  successful  mode  of 
inoculating  for  the  small-pox.  In  1768,  ac- 
companied by  his  son,  he  went  to  Russia,  and 
inoculated  the  empress  and  grand-duke,  for 
which  he  was  created  a baron  of  the  empire, 
physician  to  her  majesty,  and  counsellor  of 
state.  A gratuity  of  £12,000  was  given  him 
for  his  journey,  and  a pension  of  £500  a year. 
In  1781  he  again  visited  Russia,  to  inoculate 
the  two  sons  of  the  grand-duke.  The  year 
preceding,  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament 
for  Hertford,  and  again  in  1784,  on  which  he 
quitted  practice.  About  this  time  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  the  sight  of  both  eyes  by 
cataract,  from  which  he  was  relieved  by 
Baron  Wenzell.  In  1790  he  retired  from  par- 
liament. lie  wrote  “Tracts  on  Inoculation," 
8vo,  1781,  in  which  is  an  account  of  his  first 
journey  to  Russia,  b.  in  Essex,  1712 ; d.  1800. 

Dinarchus,  di-nar'-kus,  a native  of  Corinth, 
who  established  himself  at  Athens,  and  there 
received  large  sums  of  money  for  the  composi- 
tion of  orations,  which  he  prepared  by  order  for 
those  who  wanted  them.  Accused  of  taking 
bribes  from  the  enemies  of  Athens,  he  went  into 
involuntary  exile  about  307  b.c.,  but  was  re- 
called after  an  absence  of  fifteen  years.  Three 
of  his  orations  only  have  come  down  to  us,  ana 
are  in  Stephens’s  Collection,  1575. 

Dinockates,  di-nok'-ra-tees,  an  architect  of 
Macedonia,  who  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  burnt  dowD,  356  b.c.,  by  Eratostratus; 
extended  and  beautified  Alexandria,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Alexander  the  Great;  and  was  called 
into  Egjqpt  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  To  him, 
as  well  as  to  others,  has  been  ascribed  the  tri- 
gantic  project  of  cutting  Mount  Athos  in  the 
form  of  a statue,  holding  a city  in  one  hand,  and 
in  the  other  a basin,  into  which  all  the  water; 
of  the  mountain  could  empty  themselves.  Lived 
in  the  4th  century. 

Diocletian,  Caius  Valerius,  di-o-kle' -she-an, 
a Roman  emperor,  bom  of  an  obscure  family, 
and  raised  from  a common  soldier  to  the  rank 
of  general.  On  the  death  of  Numerian,  in  284, 
he  was  chosen  emperor.  He  took  Maximinn  to 
be  his  colleague,  and  created  two  subordinate 
emperors,  Constantius  and  Galcrius,  whom  be 
styled  Cffisars.  He  was  a great  commander,  and 
a patron  of  learning ; but,  in  303,  stained  his 
reign  by  a persecution  of  the  Christians.  He 
renounced  the  crown  in  304,  and  retired  to  Sa- 
lona,  where  he  died,  313.  b.  at  Dioelea,  in  Dal- 
matia, about  245. — This  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Diod  ati,  Giovanni,  d e'-o-da'-te,  a distinguished 
divine,  descended  from  a noble  family  of  Lucca, 
was  educated  as  a Catholic,  but  embraced  Pro- 
testantism, became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Ge- 
neva, was  the  friend  of  Milton,  and  at  one  time 
visited  England.  He  made  a translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Italian,  for  which  his  name  has  be- 
come famous,  b.  1576;  n.  16-19. 

Diodorus  Siculus  (of  Sicily)  di-o-dor'-ut 
sik'-u-lus,  an  historian,  who  produced  an  “ His- 
toric Library,”  or  “ Universal  History,”  in  40 
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books,  which  contained  the  history  of  the 
world  from  the  creation  to  CO  n.c.  Unfortu- 
nately, of  this  work  only  15  books  and  a few 
fragments  remain.  Though  his  chronology  is 
erroneous,  and  there  are  many  great  defects  in 
his  writings,  they  are,  nevertheless,  extremely 
valuable,  containing,  as  they,  do,  facts  to  be  met 
with  in  no  other  collection.  He  nourished  about 
44  n.c.  n.  in  Sicily.  The  best  edition  of  his 
work  is  that  of  Wesseling,  in  2 vols.' folio,  Am- 
sterdam, 1745. 

Diogenes,  di-odf-e-nees,  a Cynic  philosopher, 
who  being  forced  to  leave  his  native  country  for 
coining  false  money,  went  to  Athens,  and  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  under  Antis- 
thenes,  the  founder  of  the  Cynics.  He  carried 
the  austerities  of  his  sect  to  a great  extreme, 
wearing  a coarse  ragged  cloak,  living  on  the 
meanest  food,  and  lodging  under  porticos  and 
other  public  places.  It  is  said  that  he  also  took 
up  his  residence  in  a tub,  and  that  this  became 
his  favourite  abode.  At  Corinth  he  used  to 
harangue  in  the  Craneum,  where  he  was  visited 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  on  approaching 
him,  said,  “ I am  Alexander  the  king;”  to  which 
.the  other  replied,  “And  I am  Diogenes  the 
Cynic.”  The  monarch  then  asked  him  if  he 
could  render  him  any  service.  “Yes,”  said  he; 
“stand  out  between  me  and  the  sun.”  The 
independence  of  mind  shown  by  the  philosopher 
struck  the  king,  and  he  said,  “ If  I was  not 
. Alexander,  I would  be  Diogenes.”  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  at  Corinth,  and  a public 
funeral  was  decreed  him  by  the  Athenians. 

; The  people  of  Sinope  erected  statues  to  his 
. memory,  n.  at  Sinope,  a city  of  Pontus,  414  b.c. 

Diogenes,  surnamed  the  Babylonian,  a Stoic 
nhilosoplier,  a disciple  of  Clirysippus,  and  the 
-accessor  of  Zeno  as  teacher  of  philosophy.  He 
iccompanied  Carneades  and  Critolaus  on  an 
•mbassy  from  Athens  to  Eome.  Lived  about 
iOO  n.c.  His  works  are  lost. 

Diogenes  Laertius,  la-e>J-she-us,  a Greek 
listorinn,  who  wrote  the  “ Lives  of  the  Philoso- 
phers," in  ten  books.  The  best  edition  of  Laer- 
:ius  is  that  of  Amsterdam,  1692,  2 vols.  4to. 
Hie  most  convenient  edition  is  that  of  H.  G. 
diibner,  Leipsic,  1831,  2 vols.  Svo.  n.  at  Laertes, 

. n Cilicia.  Lived  during  the  reign  of  Severus 
■ ir  Caracalla. 

Diogenes,  a Cretan  philosopher,  who  suc- 
eeded  his  master,  Anaximenes,  in  his  school  of 
'philosophy  at  Miletus,  about  4S0  b.c. 

Dion,  di'-ov , a celebrated  patriot  of  Syracuse, 
vho  was  the  disciple  and  friend  of  Plato,  when 
hat  pliilosopher  was  at  the  court  of  Dionysius, 
rhose  daughter.  Arete,  he  married.  Being 
fterwards  ill-treated  and  banished  his  country 
y Dionysius,  he  resolved  upon  revenge,  and 
vith  a small  force  landed  in  Sicily  during  the 
i bsenee  of  Dionysius,  and  entered  Syracuse  in 
’•  riumph.  The  tyrant,  informed  of  this,  hastened 
o Sicily,  and  made  a violent  assault  on  the  cita- 
el,  in  defending  which  Dion  was  wounded, 
ieing  supplanted  by  Heraclides,  the  commander 
f the  Syracusan  fleet,  who  had  defeated  that  of 
lionysius,  Dion  retreated  to  Leontium,  whence 
lC  "as  recalled  when  the  city  was  besieged  by 
nothor  force  sent  against  it  by  Heraclides.  He 
eheved  the  place,  pardoned  his  enemies,  and 
etired  to  a private  station.  In  a subsequent 
onspiracy,  he  fell  by  assassination,  364  n.c. 

Dion  Cassius,  kas'-se-us,  a Bithynian  historian, 
’hose  father  was  jiroconsul  of  Cilicia,  whence 
non  went  to  Borne;  and  here  his  pleadings  re- 
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commended  him  to  notice,  lcadingliim,  at  length, 
to  the  office  of  consul.  He  wrote  in  Greek  the 
“ History  of  Borne,”  from  the  building  of  the 
city  to  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  the 
greatest  part  of  which,  however,  is  lost.  That 
which  remains  was  printed  by  Eobcrt  Stephens, 
at  Paris,  in  1543,  and  afterwards  by  Eeimar, 
with  a Latin  translation.  He  died,  in  his  native 
country,  it  is  said,  about  the  age  of  70.  b.  at 
Nicaea,  in  Bitliynia,  about  155. 

Dionysius  L,  di'-o-nish'-e-us,  king  or  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  who,  from  being  a plain  citizen, 
became  commander  of  the  forces,  overthrew  the 
government,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king,  405 
n.c.  While  he  was  engaged  in  an  expedition 
against  Carthage,  a body  of  his  forces  deserted, 
and  returning,  took  possession  of  the  citadel, 
plundered  his  riches,  and  offered  violence  to  his 
wife.  Dionysius  hastened  back,  and  having  de- 
feated his  enemies,  took  upon  them  a severe 
revenge.  He  now  concluded  a peace  with  the 
Carthaginians,  and  employed  himself  in  defend- 
ing the  city.  Having  defeated  another  insurrec- 
tion, he  disarmed  all  his  subjects.  He  conquered 
several  cities,  and,  after  a long  war  with  the 
Carthaginians,  succeeded  in  driving  them  from 
Sicily.  Dionysius  affected  a taste  for  polite  litera- 
ture, and  repeatedly  contested  the  poetical  prize 
at.  the  Olympic  games,  without  success.  To 
raise  money  for  his  expeditions,  he  plundered 
the  temples,  and  committed  dreadful  cruelties. 
Being  of  a suspicious  disposition,  he.  caused  a 
subterraneous  prison  to  be  so  constructed  as 
to  carry,  by  tubes  to  his  private  apartment, 
every  sound  or  speech  uttered  by  his  prisoners. 
He  invited  Plato  to  his  court;  but  being  dis- 
pleased with  liis  moral  discourses,  he  sent  him 
away  in  disgrace,  and  ordered  the  master  of  the 
ship  to  sell  him  for  a slave,  b.  at  Syracuse,  430 ; 
n.  367  b.c.  ( See  Damocles.) 

Dionysius  II.,  the  younger,  the  son  and 
successor  of  the  above,  whom  lie  exceeded  in 
cruelty,  but  whose  equal  he  was  not  in  policy. 
He  also  sent  for  Plato  to  his  court,  profitinglittle 
however,  by  the  conversation  of  that  philoso- 
pher. He  banished  his  brother-in-law,  Dion, 
and  obliged  his  wife  to  marry  again,  which  so 
enraged  Dion,  that  he  gathered  an  army,  and 
drove  the  tyrant  from  Syracuse,  b.c.  356. 
Dionysius  returned  about  ten  years  afterwards 
and  was  expelled  byTimoleon;  on  which  he 
fled  to  Corinth,  where  he  supported  himself  as 
a schoolmaster,  d.  343  b.c. 

Dionysius,  an  historian  and  critic  of  Hali- 
carnassus, in  Caria,  was  invited  to  Borne 
about  30  b.c,,  and  there  wrote  his  “Boman 
Antiquities,"  only  eleven  books  of  which  are 
extant.  He  is  esteemed  for  his  impartiality, 
and  particularly  for  his  chronological  accuracy. 
Besides  this  work,  we  have  one  written  by  him, 
entitled  a “ Companion  ” of  some  ancient  his- 
torians, and  another  on  the  “Structure  of  Lan- 
guage.” The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
•of  Beiske,  Leipsic,  1774,  6 vols.  8vo.  Lived  in 
the  1st  century  b.c. 

Dionysius,  called  the  Tyrant  of  Heraclea,  in 
Pontus,  married  the  niece  of  Darius,  and  greatly 
enlarged  his  territories.  He  was,  it  is  said,  of 
a most  corpulent  and  somnolent  habit,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  awake  him  without  piercing 
his  flesh  with  pins.  b.  359 ; d.  304  b.c. 

Dionysius  (the  Areopagite),  a native  of 
Athens,  and  a member  of  the  Areopagus,  where 
he  sat  when  St.  Paul  was  brought  before  it 
and  made  his  famous  speech  respecting  the 
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“ unknown  God,”  which  was  the  means  of  the 
conversion  of  Dionysius.  According  to  some 
accounts,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Athens, 
and  suffered  martyrdom.  There  wore  printed 
at  Antwerp,  in  103  A,  2 vols.  purporting  to 
be  his  works ; but  their  authenticity  is  ques- 
tionable. 

Dionysius,  surnamed  the  Little,  a Romish 
monk,  who  drew  up  a body  of  canons,  called 
“ Colleetio,  sivo  Codex  Canonum  Ecelcsiasti- 
corum,”  translated  from  the  Greek;  he  also 
compiled  a body  of  decretals.  To  him  is  attri- 
buted the  invention  of  the  Victorian  period,  or 
chronological  mode  of  computing  the  time  of 
Easter.  Lived  in  the  5th  century. 

DiornANTus,  di-o-fdn'-tus,  a mathematician 
of  Alexandria,  to  whom  is  attributed  the  inven- 
tion of  algjebra.  When  he  lived  is  not  settled ; 
some  placing  him  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
others  afterwards.  A Latin  translation  of  his 
works  was  published  by  Iloltzman,  at  Basle,  in 
1575,  in  1 vol.  folio. 

Dioscoiiimts,  Pedanius,  di'-os-lcor'-i-dees,  a 
physician  and  botanist,  of  Greece,  who  wrote 
live  books  on  the  Materia  Mcdica,  containing 
the  medical  virtues  of  plants.  These  arc  the 
most  abundant  source  from  which  we  can  draw 
a knowledge  of  the  botanical  attainments  of  the 
ancients;  the  best  edition  of  these  is  that  of 
Sarraeenus,  folio,  Frankfort,  159S.  n.  at  Ana- 
zarba,  Cilicia.  Lived  in  the  1st  century. 

Dippei,,  John  Conrad,  dip'-pel,  a German 
physician,  who,  at  first,  studied  theology  at 
Giessen,  and  afterwards  read  medical  lectures  at 
Strasburg.  He  asserted  that  he  had  discovered 
the  philosopher’s  stone,  and  other  wonderful 
secrets.  Alter  rambling  from  place  to  place,  he 
settled  at  Hamburg;  but  was  given  up  to  the 
Danish  government  for  some  freedoms  he  had 
taken  in  regard  to  the  government  of  that 
country,  and  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment in  the  island  of  Bornholm.  After  seven 
years’  confinement,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and, 
about  the  same  time,  was  invited  to  Sweden,  to 
attend  the  king,  who  was  dangerously  ill.  The 
influence  of  the  clergy,  however,  procured  his 
expulsion  in  1727.  He  then  went  to  Germany, 
and  in  1733  gave  out  that  he  would  not  die  till 
1808;  but  the  year  following,  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed.  n.  at  Darmstadt,  1672. — He 
wrote  a number  of  enthusiastic  books,  under 
the  name  of  “ Christianus  Democritus.”  In  the 
midst  of  his  extravagances,  however,  Dippei 
did  some  good.  He  made  several  useful  dis- 
coveries; amongst  others,  those  of  the  animal 
oil  which  goes  by  his  name,  and  of  Prussian 
blue. 

Diseaeui,  Tsaac,  dis-rai’-le,  was  the  descend- 
ant of  a family  of  Spanish  Jews,  who,  in  the 
15th  century,  fled  from  the  religious  persecu- 
tions in  the  Peninsula,  and  settled  in  Venice, 
where  they  assumed  the  name  of  Disraeli, 
“ which  was  never  borne  before  or  since  by  any 
other  family.”  The  father  of  Isaac  came  to 
England  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  and 
made  a fortune  by  commerce ; and  he,  himself, 
was  the  only  child  by  a mother  of  the  same  race 
as  his  father.  He  was  intended  for  the  pursuits 
of  commerce,  but  having  a strong  aversion  to 
that  line  of  life,  he  was  suffered  to  apply  him- 
self to  literature,  and,  after  some  performances 
in  the  region  of  poetry  and  romance,  published, 
in  1790,  a small  volume  entitled  “ Curiosities 
of  Literature.”  The  success  of  this  volume 
stimulated  him  to  pursue  his  researches  in  the 


same  path,  and,  by  1839,  the  one  volume  had 
become  six,  full  of  interesting  matter.  In  1795 
appeared  his  “ Essay  on  the  Literary  Character,” 
which  was  succeeded,  at  various  periods,  by 
“Calamities  of  Authors,"  “Quarrels  of  Authors," 
an  “Inquiry  into  the  Political  Character  of 
James  I.;”  “Literary  Miscellanies;’’  “Life and 
Reign  of  Charles  I. ;”  and  a few  other  works. 
In  1811  he  published  his  “ Amenities  of  Litera- 
ture,” and,  afterwards,  amused  the  remainder 
of  his  days  with  revising  what  he  had  before 
written,  n.  at  Enfield,  1706;  d.  at  Bradenham, 
Buckinghamshire,  1848. 

Diseaeli,  the  Right  Honourable  Benjamin, 
the  son  of  the  preceding,  at  an  early  age  dis- 
covered such  precocity  of  talent  as  seemed  to 
prognosticate  future  success  in  the  paths  of 
literature;  but,  as  he  was  intended  for  the  legal 
profession,  he  was  placed  in  an  attorney’s  office, 
where  he  continued  for  some  time.  In  1820  lie 
became  a contributor  to  a paper  started  in  the 
Tory  interest,  and  called  “ The  Representative.” 
This  paper  lived  only  five  months ; but  it  seems 
to  have  had  some  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Disraeli,  in  so  far  as  to  give  it  a political  bias. 
In  1828  appeared  his  novel  of  “ Vivian  Grey,” 
which  was,  at  various  times,  succeeded  by  “ Con- 
tarini  Fleming,”  “The  Young  Duke,”  “The 
Wondrous  Tale  of  Alroy,”  “The  Rise  of  Is- 
kander,” “Henrietta  Temple,”  “Venetia,” 
“Coningsby,”  “Sybil,”  and  “Tancred.”  Be- 
sides these,  he  produced,  in  1834,  a quarto 
poem,  entitled  “ The  Revolutionary  Epic;”  and, 
in  1839,  “ Alareos,  a Tragedy."  lie  also  wrote 
some  pamphlets,  and  a biography  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck.  Whilst  thus  actively  engaged 
in  the  world  of  letters,  he  was  continually  before 
the  public  eye  as  a politician.  In  tins  character, 
however,  hedidnotatfirstfigureso  satisfactorily 
as  in  that  of  a writer  of  fiction.  After  travelling 
on  the  continent  between  the  years  1829  and 
1831,  he  returned,  and  stood  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  borough  of  Wycombe,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, in  the  interest  of  the  radical  reforming 
party.  He  was  unsuccessful,  but  nothing 
daunted ; and,  in  1833,  he  came  forward  in  the 
same  interest  as  a candidate  for  Marvlebone. 
Herehe  was  again  unsuccessful,  notwithstanding 
that  he  declared  himself  the  friend  of  triennial 
parliaments  and  of  vote  by  ballot.  Having 
failed  as  a Radical,  he,  hi  1S35,  came  forward 
as  a Conservative  candidate  for  the  borough  of 
Taunton.  He  was  still  unsuccessful;  but,  in 
1837,  as  a Conservative,  he  was  returned  member 
for  Maidstone.  His  first  speech  in  the  House 
was,  like  his  first  endeavours  to  obtain  a seat 
there,  a complete  failure.  The  oration  was 
laughed  at  throughout,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  sit  down  before  it  was  finished.  This,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  do  until  he  had  said,  “ I have 
begun,  several  times,  many  things,  and  have 
often  succeeded  at  last.  I shall  sit  down  now; 
but  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  hear  me.” 
These  words  proved  prophetic,  the  time  did 
come  when  he  was  listened  to,  and  that,  too, 
with  the  most  anxious  eagerness.  By  1S41  lie 
was  recognized  as  the  leader  of  “the  Young 
England  party.”  Between  that  year  and  1S10 
his  attacks  upon  Sir  Robert  Reel  were  as  fre- 
quent, as  they  were  often  brilliant  and  severe. 
He  was  then  member  for  Shrewsbury,  and,  in 
1847,  was  elected  member  for  Buckinghamshire. 
In  1848  his  friend  Lord  George  Bentinck  died, 
when  he  became  leader  of  the  old  Tory  or  Pro- 
tectionist party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
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1S53  lie  became  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
under  Lord  Derby,  and  again  in  185S  and  in 
1866.  On  the  retirement  of  Lord  Derby  from 
the  premiership  in  January,  1S6S,  Mr.  Disraeli 
succeeded  him,  and  held  office  until  after  the 
general  election  in  that  year,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  majority  against  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  resigned,  n.  1S05. 

Ditton,  Humphrey,  dit'-on,  a learned  mathe- 
matician and  master  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  who 
wrote  various  articles  in  the  “Philosophical 
Transactions,”  but  is  best  known  for  his  work, 
“ The  Institution  of  Fluxions,”  etc.  n.  at  Salis- 
bury, 1676;  d.  1715. 

Divini,  Eustachius,  de-ve'-ne,  an  Italian,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in  grinding 
telescope  glasses.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
soon  outstripped  by  Huygens,  who  introduced 
such  improvements  as  enabled  him  to  discover 
Saturn’s  ring.  Divini  contested  the  truth  of 
this,  Huygens  replying  and  Divini  rejoining. 
d.  about  1661. 

Dixon,  IV.  Hepworth,  dix'-on,  a modern  Eng- 
lish writer,  who  tirst  brought  himself  into  no- 
tice by  contributing  some  papers  to  the  “Daily 
News,”  “On  the  Literature  of  the  Lower 
Orders.”  He  wrote  another  series  on  “ London 
Prisons,”  and  then  produced  several  biographi- 
cal works  of  considerable  merit.  Among  these 
we  may  notice  that  of  “ William  Penn,”  in  which 
he  undertakes  the  defence  of  his  subject  against 
several  charges  made  by  Lord  Macaulay  in  his 
“History  of  England.”  To  the  arguments  and 
statements  of  Mr.  Dixon,  Macaulay  never  re- 
plied. He  also  wrote  lives  of  Blake  and  of 
Bacon,  and,  in  1853,  was  appointed  to  the  edi- 
torship of  the  “Athenajum.”  Since  that  time 
he  has  written  “ The  Holy  Land,”  “ New  Ame- 
rica,” and  “ Spiritual  Wives  ” ; and,  in  1869, 
produced  his  latest  work,  “Her  Majesty’s 
Tower.”  n.  1821. 

Dobson,  William,  dob'-son,  an  English  pain- 
ter, who  imitated  the  manner  of  Vandyck,  by 
whom  he  was  introduced  to  Charles  I.  He 
painted  both  historical  subjects  and  portraits 
with  great  excellence,  b.  1610;  d.  1616. 

Dobell,  Sydney,  do'-bel,  an  English  poet,  the 
author  of  the  “Roman,”  “Balder,”  “England  in 
Time  of  War,”  and,  in  conjunction  with  Alex- 
ander Smith,  of  “ Sonnets  of  the  War.”  b.  at 
Peckham  Eye,  London,  1821. 

Dodd,  William,  dod,  an  unfortunate  English 
divine,  who,  in  1753,  entered  into  orders,  and 
became  a popular  preacher  in  the  metropolis. 
In  1766  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  at  which 
time  he  was  chaplain  to  the  king ; in  1771,  he 
published  “Sermons  to  Young  Men,”  and  the 
year  following,  obtained  the  living  of  Hockloff, 
in  Buckinghamshire.  The  rectory  of  St.  G eorge, 
Hanover  Square,  becoming  vacant  in  1774,  he 
sent  an  anonymous  letter  to  the  chancellor’s 
lady,  offering  £3000  for  the  presentation. 
Being  discovered  as  the  writer  of  this  letter, 
King  George  III.  caused  him  to  be  struck  out 
of  the  list  of  chaplains.  On  this  he  went  abroad, 
and  meeting  his  pupil,  the  earl  of  Chesterfield, 
at  Geneva,  that  nobleman  presented  him  with 
the  living  of  Winge,  in  Buckinghamshire.  This 
generosity  he  ill  requited;  for,  being  of  an  ex- 
travagant disposition,  and  more  expensive  in 
his  habits  than  his  income  would  allow,  he  forged 
Lord  Chesterfield’s  name  to  a bond  for  £1200, 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  take  it  up  before  it 
was  due;  but  the  fraud  was  discovered,  and  he 
was  tried  and  condemned  to  the  gibbet,  b,  at 
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Bourne,  Lincolnshire,  1729;  hanged  at  Tyburn, 
1777.  Dodd  published  a translation  of  the 
Hymns  of  Callimachus ; four  volumes  of  “Ser- 
mons on  the  Miracles  and  Parables “A  Collec- 
tion of  Poems ;”  “ Reflections  on  Death,”  12mo ; 
“ Comfort  for  the  Afflicted,”  Svo ; and  after  his 
death  appeared  his  “ Thoughts  in  Prison,”  with 
his  life  prefixed.  He  also  selected  the  “Beau- 
ties of  Shakespeare,”  which  he  interspersed 
with  criticisms  throughout  the  body  of  the 
volume. 

Dodd,  Ralph,  a civil  engineer,  and  the  origi- 
nator of  several  public  works  of  importance, 
such  as  Vauxhall  Bridge,  the  South  Lambeth 
Waterworks,  and  a project  for  a tunnel  at 
Gravesend.  lie  also  wrote  on  subjects  connected 
with  his  profession,  b.  in  Northumberland, 
1761;  d.  in  consequence  of  an  accident,  1822. — 
His  son,  George  Dodd,  was  also  an  engineer, 
and  planned,  and  for  a time  superintended,  the 
erection  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  d.  1827. 

Doddkidge,  or  Doddeeidge,  Sir  John,  dod'- 
ridj,  an  English  judge,  and  author  of  various 
works  on  legal  science,  among  which  are — 
“The  Lawyer’s  Light,”  “The English  Lawyer,” 
“The  Law  of  Nobility  and  Peerage,”  “The 
Complete  Parson,”  &c.  b.  1555 ; d.1628. 

Doddeidge,  Philip,  an  eminent  dissenting 
divine,  who,  after  several  preferments,  settled 
at  Northampton^  minister  and  tutor,  and  ac- 
quired a great  and  merited  reputation  by  his 
learning,  candour,  and  piety.  Many  eminent 
persons  were  educated  under  him,  and  he  held 
friendly  relationships  and  correspondence  with 
the  greatest  dignitaries  of  the  established 
church.  Being  of  a consumptive  habit,  he 
went  to  Bristol,  to  endeavour  to  improve  his 
health ; but  finding  little  or  no  benefit  from  the 
change,  he  went  to  Lisbon,  where  he  died,  1751 . 
B.  in  London,  1702.— He  published  a number  of 
excellent  works,  the  principal  of  which  are,  his 
“Family  Expositor  on  the  New  Testament,” 
6 vols.  4to ; the  “ Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion 
in  the  Soul,”  of  which  numerous  editions  have 
been  printed;  the  “Life  of  Colonel  Gardiner;” 
and  “ Sermons  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.” 
His  single  sermons  and  tracts  were  collected  in 
3 vols.  12mo,  after  his  death;  also  his  “hymns,” 
“ Lectures  on  Pneumatology,  Ethics,  and  Di- 
vinity;” and  a volume  of  his  letters,  was  issued 
by  Mr.  Stedman,  of  Shrewsbury,  after  the  author’s 
death. 

Doddington,  George  Bubb,  Lord  Melcomb- 
Regis,  dod'-ing-ton,  a British  statesman,  remark- 
able alike  for  his  talent  and  for  the  subtle  subser- 
viency of  his  character,  came  into  Parliament  in 
1715  for  Winchelsea;  was  shortly  afterwards  sent 
envoy  to  Spain ; was  a lord  of  the  treasury  in 
Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  government;  and  ob- 
tained as  the  reward  of  his  political  subservi- 
ency- and  intrigue,  the  title  of  Lord  Meleomb- 
ltegis.  He  associated  much  with  the  wits  and 
learned  men  of  the  time,  some  of  whom — such 
as  Churchill  and  Pope — ridiculed  and  satirized 
him,  while  Hogarth  introduced  him  and  his 
wig  into  his  picture  called  the  “Orders  of 
Periwigs.”  His  “Diary,”  published  in  1784,  is 
curious  as  exhibiting  the  traits  which  distin- 
guished the  statesmanship  of  the  time.  b.  in 
Dorsetshire  in  1691 ; d.  1762. 

Dodsley,  Robert,  dods'-le,  an  author  and 
bookseller,  but  who  first  figured  in  life  as  foot- 
man to  a lady.  While  in  this  station,  he  pub- 
lished a volume  of  poems  by  subscription,  en- 
titled the  “ Muse  in  Livery.”  His  next  pieco 
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was  a dramatic  trifle  called  “The  Toyshop,” 
which  had  the  approbation  of  Pope,  and  was 
brought  upon  the  stage  with  so  much  suc- 
cess, that  tire  author  was  enabled  to  commence 
bookseller  in  Pall  Mall,  whore  ho  carried  on  an 
extensive  business  many  years,  and  then  left  it 
to  his  brother.  He  also  wrote  the  “ King  and 
Miller  of  Mansfield,”  which  was  followed  by  a 
sequel  to  it,  named  “ Sir  John  Cockle  at  Court.” 
His  greatest  dramatic  effort,  however,  was  the 
tragedy  of  “Cleone,”  which  was  successfully 
brought  out  at  Covent  Garden  theatre.  He  also 
produced  a little  book,  entitled  “The  Economy 
of  Human  Life,"  which,  owing  to  a notion  that 
prevailed  that  it  was  the  production  of  the  carl 
of  Chesterfield,  had  a large  sale.  In  1760  he 
published  select  fables  of  TEsop  and  other  fabu- 
lists, to  which  lie  prefixed  an  essay  on  fable. 
He  also  edited  a valuable  collection  of  poems 
by  different  authors,  G vols. ; and  a collection  of 
oid  plays,  12  vols.  Mr.  Dodsley  was  likewise 
the  projector  of  the  “ Preceptor,”  a useful  book 
for  youth,  2 vols.  8vo;  and  of  “The  Annual 
Kegister,"  a work  of  high  and  deserved  reputa- 
tion. His  own  miscellaneous  pieces  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  2 vols.  8vo.  b.  at 
Mansfield,  1703  ; d.  at  Durham,  1764. 

Dodsworth,  Koger,  dods'-worf.h,  an  English 
topographer,  who  collected  the  antiquities  of 
Yorkshire,  in  162  large  volumes,  which  are  in 
the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  B.  in  York- 
shire, 1585 ; D.  1654. 

Dodwell,  Henry,  dod'-wel,  a learned  writer, 
who,  after  various  vicissitudes,  was,  in  1688, 
appointed  Camden  professor  of  history  at  Ox- 
ford, but  was  deprived  of  that  place  in  1691,  for 
refusing  the  oaths  to  King  William,  on  which 
he  retired  to  Cookham,  and  afterwards  to  Shot- 
tesbrooke,  in  Berkshire.  In  1701  he  published 
an  account  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Homan 
cycles,  a quarto  volume,  of  which  Dr.  Halley 
had  a high  opinion.  To  follow  him  through 
his  numerous  publications  would  exceed  our 
limits  ; but  his  most  famous  book  was  on  the 
“Natural  Mortality  of  the  Soul,”  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  prove,  from  Scripture  and  the 
fathers,  that  “it  is  immortalised  actually  by 
the  pleasure  of  God,  to  punishment  or  reward, 
by  its  union  with  the  divine  baptismal  spirit." 
This  book  made  a great  noise,  and  was  an- 
swered by  several  writers,  particularly  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke.  He  wrote  and  edited  several 
other  works,  and  died  at  Shottesbrooke  in  1711. 
b.  at  Dublin,  1641.— Henry,  a son  of  the  above, 
was  bred  to  the  law,  and  was  an  active  pro- 
moter of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce.  He  wrote 
a pamphlet,  but  did  not  affix  his  name  to  it,  en- 
titled, “ Christianity  not  founded  on  Argument," 
in  which,  under  the  pretence  of  friendship,  he 
endeavoured  to  undermine  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. It  was  answered  by  Dr.  Leland,  Dr. 
Doddridge,  and  the  author’s  brother  William, 
who  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
and  became  D.D.,  rector  of  Shottesbrooke,  pre- 
bendary of  Salisbury,  and  archdeacon  of  Berk- 

S1>Dogget,  Thomas,  dog' -get,  the  legator  of 
(<  Do^get’s  coat  and  badge/*  was  an  English 
actor°  and  dramatic  poet,  who  excelled  in  the 
representation  of  comic  characters, . playing  at 
Drury  Lane  theatre,  and  becoming  joint  mana- 
ger of  that  house,  n.  in  1721.— He  left  £ 
legacy  to  provide  a coat  and  badge  to  bo  rowed 
for,  from  London  Bridge  to  Chelsea,  by  six 
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watermen,  yearly,  on  the  1st  of  August,  the 
day  of  the  accession  of  George  I.  % ! 

Do  la  ii  ella,  P.  Cornelius,  dol'-a-hel'-la,  tire 
son-in-law  of  Cicero,  who  attached  himself  to 
Julius  Ctesar,  by  whom  he  was  made  consul. 
On  the  death  of  Ciesar  he  obtained  the  govern- 
ment of  Syria;  but  having  slain  Trebonius,  the 
governor  of  Asia  Minor,  and  one  of  Caisar's 
assassins,  he  was  declared  an  enemy  of  the  re- 
public. Cassius  besieged  him  in  Laodieea, 
where  he  killed  himself,  in  the  27th  year  of  his 
age.  d.  43  b.c. 

Dolci,  Carlo,  dol'-chai,  an  artist  of  Florence, 
who  attained  great  eminence  as  a painter  of 
religious  subjects.  His  heads  are  said  to  be 
inimitable,  n.  1616;  d.  1686. 

Dollond,  John,  dol'-lond , an  eminent  Eng- 
lish optician,  who,  though  put  to  the  trade  of 
silk-weaving,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
astronomy,  which  led  him  to  consider  the  means 
by  which  the  power  of  the  telescope  might  be 
improved.  Commencing  business  as  an  optician 
with  his  eldest  son  Peter,  he  invented  the 
achromatic  object-glass,  and  succeeded  in  ap- 
plying the  micrometer  to  reflecting  telescopes, 
and  made  many  other  improvements,  b.  in 
Spitalfields,  1706 ; d.  1761. — His  son  Peter  also 
made  great  improvements  in  optical  instru- 
ments, and,  in  conjunction  with  his  father, 
acquired  a well-merited  reputation,  b.  1730; 
d.  1820. 


Dolokieu,  Deodat,  do'-lo-me-u(r),  an  able 
French  mineralogist,  who  served  with  Bonaparte 
in  Egypt,  but  on  his  return  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  confined  at  Messina.  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
president  of  the  Royal  Society,  interested  himself 
successfully  for  his  release,  which  he  obtained 
in  1801.  b.  at  Grenoble,  1750;  d.  in  1801. — 
His  principal  works  are,  “Voyage  to  the  Isles 
of  Lipari  in  1781 ;"  “Memoir  on  the  Earthquake 
of  Calabria  in  1783  ; " and  several  papers  con- 
tributed to  the  “Mineralogieal  Dictionary.” 
He  was  commander  of  the  Order  of  Malta,  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
and  also  of  the  National  Institute. 

Domat,  Jean,  dom-ar1,  a distinguished  French 
jurist,  who  presided  for  nearly  30  years  over  one 
of  the  courts  of  law  at  Clermont.  He  wrote 
an  important  work  on  the  civil  law  of  France, 
entitled,  “ Les  Lois  Civiles  dans  leur  Ordre 
Natural,  suivies  du  Droit  Public,”  which  was 
the  origin  of  the  system  of  Montesquieu’s 
“ Spirit  of  the  Laws.”  It  was  translated  into 
English,  in  1772,  by  William  Strahan.  Domat’s 
' Legum  Delectus”  was  published  after  the 
author’s  death,  b.  1G25;  d.  1G93. 

Dombrowski,  Henry  John,  dom-broo'-ske,  a 
Polish  general,  who,  in  1791,  was  engaged  in 
the  cause  of  the  independence  of  his  country 
against  Russia  and  Prussia.  Obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  France  in  1796,  he  there  formed  a 
Polish  legion,  and  had  the  command  of  it  in 
the  Italian  campaign.  In  1806,  after  the  battle 
of  Jena,  he  hastened  to  Poland,  and  there 
assembled  a force  of  30,000  men,  which  he 
united  with  Napoleon’s  army.  In  1812,  having 
made  the  greatest  exertion  to  cover  the  retreat 
of  the  French  from  Moscow,  he  led  the  remains 
of  his  army  beyond  the  Rhine.  He  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1815,  commander  of  the  cavalry, 
and  senator  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland,  but 
did  not  long  enjoy  these  dignities,  b.  near 
Cracow,  1755  ; D.  1818.  _ 

DoxiEiacniNO,  do'-main-e-ke  -no,  an  Italian 
painter,  who  studied  in  the  school  of  the  Caracei, 
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where  his  fellow  pupils,  from  liis  slowness, 
galled  him  the  “Ox.”  On  this,  one  of  his 
masters  told  them,  that  “ this  ox  would  in  time 
make  his  ground  so  fruitful,  that  painting  would 
be  fed  by  what  it  produced.”  The  prediction 
was  verified.  He  was  also  deeply  skilled  in 
Architecture,  and  filled  the  appointment  of 
architect  to  Gregory  XV.  n.  at  Bologna,  1581 : 
d.  1641. 

Dojiinic,  St.,  dom'-e-neelc,  a Spanish  priest, 
who  founded  the  order  of  the  preaching  friars 
called  Dominicans,  and,  according  to  some 
authorities,  the  Inquisition.  This,  however, 
is  an  error,  as  the  formal  establishment  of  the 
“ Holy  Office  ” did  not  take  place  until  1233, 
when  Gregory  IX.  named  Pietro  da  Verona,  a 
Dominican  monk,  the  first  inquisitor-general, 
a.  at  Calaliorra,  Spain,  1170;  d.  at  Bologna, 
1221.  He  was  canonized  by  Pope  Gregory  IX. 

Dohitian,  Titus  Flavius,  do-mish' -e-an,  the 
younger  son  of  the  emperor  Vespasian.  He 
obtained  the  imperial  dignity  on  the  death  of 
his  brother  Titus,  a.d.  81.  The  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  seemed  auspicious  for  the 
happiness  of  the  Romans;  but  he  soon  discovered 
the  wickedness  of  his  disposition,  and  gave  way 
to  the  most  detestable  crimes.  He  assumed  the 
title  of  deity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  amused 
himself  in  catching  flies,  and  sticking  them  on 
a bodkin.  His  cruelties  rendered  him  so  odious, 
that  he  was  afraid  of  his  own  shadow,  and  took 
a number  of  precautions  to  secure  himself  from 
assassination,  by  which  fate,  however,  he  was 
overtaken,  a.d.  96,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age 
lie  was  the  last  of  the  twelve  Ciesars. 

Domitianus,  Domitius,  do-mish' -e-ai'-nus,  ge- 
neral of  Diocletian’s  army  in  Egypt,  who  caused 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexandria 
in  286,  and  fell  by  violence  two  years  afterwards. 
Don,  David,  an  eminent  botanist,  who,  in 
; 1836,  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Botany  in 
King’s  College,  London,  which  he  held  till  his 
death.  He  wrote  several  excellent  works  upon 
tne  science  of  which  he  was  a professor,  and 
was,  for  some  time,  librarian  to  the  Linmean 
' Society,  b.  at  Forfar,  Scotland,  1S00;  d.  1840. 

Donaldson,  Thomas  Leverton,  don'-dld-sov. 

; professor  of  architecture  in  University  College 
London,  gradually  rose  to  the  high  position  he 
attained,  and  published  several  works  illus- 
i trative  of  the  subject  of  his  profession.  After 
; pursuing  his  studies  abroad,  visiting  Naples 
• and  spending  a year  at  Rome,  he  returned,  and 
commenced  publishing  several  works,  which 
;.  Drought  him  prominently  into  notice.  When 
the  Institution  of  British  Architects  was  inau- 
l orated,  in  1835,  he  was  chosen  one  of  its  secre- 
: ;?ucs>  and  subsequently  became  chairman  of 
5- ^commissioners  of  sewers  for  Westminster. 
in  1843  he  was  appointed  professor  of  arcliitec- 
, University  College.  He  acted  on  the 

«tee  % the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and 
in  received,  for  his  own  drawings,  from 
1 the  committee  of  the  “ Exposition  Universelle  ” 
a goid  medal.  He  gave  up  his  professorship  in 
1864.  n.  1795. 

Donatello, or  Donato,  don-a-tail-o,  aFloren- 
ri™r^t0Vyas  the  first  who  abandoned  the 
J7  ar?tv,ie  Style’  a"d  attempted  to  restore  to 
SwKi  &¥e  rnd  b,cauty  of  the  antique.  His 
chunhpl  t0Mb\f<Td  in  maQy  of  the  Italian 
Dona  JShV,  Mlc?acl  AnSelo>  it  is  said,  held 

2.1383^.  lS°mallCe8  m high  admiration. 
Donati^M.,  do-na'-te,  a modem  Italian  astro- 


Donovan 


rmmer,  of  the  museum  at  Florence,  who  was 
the  first  to  discover,  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1858, 
the  magnificent  comet  of  that  year,  and  which 
'«aoSn,^'^  b-v,his  name.  At  that  date  it  was 
-.28, 000, 000  miles  distant  from  the  earth,  being 
visible  only  by  the  most  powerful  telescopes. 
1 rom  that  time  it  gradually  approached  our 
wot  Id  until  the  10th  of  October,  when  it  was  at 
its  nearest,  viz.,  51,000,000  miles.  Donati’s  comet 
was  unexpected,  and  was  new  to  astronomers, 
who,  however,  at  its  arrival,  had  been  anxiously 
looking  out  for  the  return  of  that  of  1556. 

Donelly,  Sir  Ross,  don'-el-e,  a British’ admi- 
ral who  entered  the  navy  when  young,  and  served 
in  Lord  Howe’s  victory  on  the  1st  of  June,  1794 
where  lie  so  distinguished  himself  as  to  obtain 
promotion  to  flag  rank,  and  was  in  commission 
lor  some  time  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  1803 
Nelson  entrusted  him  with  the  command  of  the 
squadron  of  frigates  engaged  in  blockading 
f palon;  and  in  the  expedition  against  the  Cape 
ot  Good  Hope,  shortly  afterwards,  he  evinced 
the  most  determined  bravery.  His  next  sphere 
ol  action  was  South  America,  where  he  was  at 
the  capture  of  Buenos  Ayres ; and  during  the 
investment  of  Monte  Video  he  commanded  the 
brigade  of  seamen  and  marines  acting  on  land 
along  with  the  army,  and  took  part  in  the  storm- 
ing of  the  town  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1807,  for 
his  services  on  which  occasion  he  received  the 
thanks  of  Parliament.  He  next  served  on  the 
Cadiz  station,  and,  in  1810,  joined  Lord  Col- 
ling wood  off  Toulon.  He  attained  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral  in  1814;  vice-admiral  in  1825 ; and 
admiral  in  1838.  d.  at  an  advanced  age  in  1841 
Donizetti,  Gaetano,  don-e-zet'-te , a distin- 
guislied  Italian  musical  composer,  who  received 
his  first  instructions  in  his  art  in  the  Musical 
Institute  ot  Bergamo.  In  1815  he  removed  to 
Bologna,  and,  entering  the  army,  produced,  in 
Venice,  in  1818,  his  first  opera,  entitled  “ Enrico 
di  Borgogna."  In  1822  he  left  the  army,  but 
still  contmumg  to  cultivate  his  musical  abili- 
ties,  he  put  forth,  in  1830,  his  “Anna  Bolena” 
at  Milan.  Up  to  this  period  he  had  produced 
no  fewer  than  thirty-one  operas ; and  during  the 
next  fourteen  years  he  added  to  these  thirty- 
three  more.  Many  have  sunk  into  oblivion,  but 
others,  being  of  the  highest  class,  retain  their 
popularity  with  the  musical  public.  Amon" 
these  we  may  mention  “Anna  Bolena,”  “Lu- 
creMa  Bdrgia,”  “ Lucia  di  Lammermoor,”  “La 
fjfi?  c!u  Regiment,”  “ Don  Pasquale,”  &c.  In 
1833  he  was  appointed  professor  of  counter- 
point m the  Royal  College  of  Music  at  Naples 
and  afterwards  became  chapel-master  and  com- 
poser to  the  imperial  court  at  Vienna.  Flavin" 
unfortunately  contracted  habits  of  intemper” 
ance,  lie  was  for  some  time  confined  in  a lunatic 
asylum  In  1847  he  was  taken  to  liere-amo" 
ga16re  j'-y<bcd  bl  tbe  ^Rowing  year.  u.  at  Ber- 

Donovan,  Edward,  don'-o-van,  a writer  on 
various  departments  of  natural  history,  one  of 
whose  earliest  works  was  “A  Natural  liis- 
tory  of  British  Insects,”  begun  in  1792  and 
finished  in  1816.  This  work,  although  of  great 
value  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  has  sinco 
been  superseded  by  others.  Between  1794  and 
iA?7/1?.  Pybli“hed  four  volumes  of  a work  en- 
titled The  Natural  History  of  British  Birds  ” 
and  in  1798,  he  commenced  a series  of  illus- 
trated volumes  of  the  insects  of  Asia,  containin'- 
Tn?™es  Tof  tho  natural  history  of  the  insects 
ol  China,  India,  and  Asia  generally,  which  had 
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a very  largo  sale,  lie  subsequently  published 
other  works,  and  conducted  a periodical  called 
the  “Naturalist’s  ltcpository,”  of 


Dorigny 


_ Repository,”  of  which  three 
vols.  appeared.  Science  is  not  indebted  to 
Donovan  for  any  new  discovery  or  important 
generalization:  but  his  illustrated  works  have 
done  much  to  engender  a taste  l'or  the  study  of 
natural  history,  d.  1837. 

Donne,  John,  don , an  English  divine  and 
poet,  who,  though  reared  a Roman  Catholic, 
embraced,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  the  Protestant 
religion.  Soon  afterwards  he  went  abroad,  and 
on  his  return  became  secretary  to  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Ellesmere,  when  he  privately  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  George  More,  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower.  The  latter  was  so  irritated  at  the 
match,  that  he  not  only  prevailed  upon  the 
chancellor  to  dismiss  him  from  his  service,  but 
got  him  imprisoned  in  that  ancient  fortress, 
llis  confinement,  however,  was  short,  and  a re- 
conciliation was  effected.  At  the  desire  of  King 
James,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  became  his 
chaplain.  He  was  made  D.D.  by  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  and  rose  to  such  fame  by  his 
preaching,  that  he  had  the  offer  of  no  fewer 
than  fourteen  different  livings  during  the  first 
year  of  his  ministry.  In  1617  he  was  chosen 
preacher  at  Lincoln’s  Inn ; in  1621  he  was  made 
dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  soon  after,  Vicar  of  St. 
Dunstan’s  in  the  West.  n.  in  London,  1573 ; 
d.  1631,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral. 
— Dr.  Donne  was  a man  of  great  wit,  learning, 
and  gravity.  His  satires  are  highly  praised  by 
Dryden,  who  calls  him  “the  greatest  wit,  though 
r.ot  the  greatest  poet,  of  our  nation.”  They  were 
rendered  into  modern  English  by  Pope.  Three 
volumes  of  his  sermons  were  published  after 
liis  death,  and  some  miscellaneous  essays.  _ 
Donne,  Benjamin,  an  English  mathematician, 
who  made  a survey  of  Devonshire  in  1761,  for 
which  he  received  a premium  of  £100  from  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Arts  and  Commerce. 


About  the  same  time  he  published  “Mathe 
matical  Essays,”  in8vo,  which  had  a favourable 


matical  Essays,  ! 

reception,  and  procured  him  the  office  of 
keeper  of  the  library  at  Bristol,  where  lie  kept 
an  academy  many  vears.  In  1771  he  printed  an 
“ Epitome  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philo- 
sophy,” and  in  1774  a work  entitled  “ The 
British  Mariner’s  Assistant.”  In  1796  he  was 
appointed  master  of  mechanics  to  the  king.  n. 
at  Bideford,  1729;  d.  1798.— Besides  the  books 
above  mentioned,  he  wrote  treatises  on  geo- 
metry, book-keeping,  and  trigonometry. 

Doo,  George  Thomas,  doo,  an  English  artist, 
who  was  appointed  historical  engraver  to  the 
queen,  and  is  best  known  by  his  “ Knox  preach- 
ing before  the  Lords  of  the  Covenant,”  after 
Wilkie;  Etty’s  “Combat,”  and  Eastlake’s 
“Italians  coming  in  Sight  of  Rome.”  From 
the  little  encouragement,  however,  extended  to 
his  art,  he  nearly  entirely  abandoned  it,  and 
became  a painter  of  portraits  in  oil.  n.  in  Lon- 
don, 1800.  ^ . 

Doran,  John,  Ph.D.,  dor  -an,  a modern 
English  writer,  who,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  mani- 
fested a predilection  for  literature,  and  produced 
a melodrama  entitled  “ The  Wandering  Jew, 
which  was,  in  1823,  first  played  at  the  Surrey 
Theatre,  London.  After  passing  some  years  in 
France,  he  became,  successively,  private  tutor 
in  four  of  the  noblest  families  in  Britain ; and, 
in  1835,  published  his  “ History  of  the  Borough 
and  Castle  of  Reading.”  This  work  obtained 
Cor  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Ph.D.  liom 
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the  university  of  Marburg,  in  Prussia.  His 
other  works  are  Xenophon's  “Anabasis,  with 
notes;  “Life  of  Dr.  Young;”  “ Filia  Dolorosa, 
which  was  written  in  conjunction  with  Mrs.  ] 
Romer,  and  published  in  1853.  The  share  of 
that  lady  in  it,  however,  was  very  small. 
“Table  Traits,  and  Something  on  Them,” 

“ Habits  and  Men,”  “ Knights  and  their  Days,” 

“ Queens  of  England  of  the  House  of  Hanover,” 

“ Monarclis  retired  from  Business,”  and  “'I he 
History  of  Court  Fools.”  These  works  passed 
through  several  editions,  and  Dr.  Doran  also 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  editor  to  a weekly 
paper,  and  contributed  largely,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  to  various  periodicals,  n.  in  Lon- 
don, 1807.  , , 

Dokchesteh,  Dudley  Carleton,  V iscount,  dor  - 
ches-ter,  an  eminent  English  statesman,  who, 
after  visiting  different  European  courts  in  a diplo- 
matic character,  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  where 
he  bore  a distinguished  part  in  the  synod  of  Dort. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  was,  in  1626, 
created  a peer  by  the  title  of  Baron  Carleton. 
He  was  soon  after  sent  again  to  the  Hague,  and 
was  employed  there  in  several  important  mea- 
sures, when  he  was  recalled,  created  Viscount 
Dorchester,  and  made  secretary  of  state,  n.  in 
Oxfordshire,  1573;  d.  1632.— His  letters  during 
his  embassy  were  printed  in  1757,  and  again  in 

Doeia,  Andrea,  dor'-e-a,  a celebrated  Genoese 
naval  commander,  who,  born  of  a noble  family, 
early  adopted  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  dif- 
ferent Italian  states.  At  length  his  own  coun- 
try required  his  assistance  against  the  rebels 
of  Corsica,  and  these  he  defeated.  He  was 
then  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  a fleet  of 
galleys,  and  inflicted  severe  loss  on  the  African 
pirates.  On  a revolution  breaking  out  in 
Genoa,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Francis  I. 
of  France,  which  he  quitted  for  that  of  Pope 
Clement  VII.,  but  shortly  afterwards  joined  the 
party  of  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  and  succeeded  in 
driving  the  French  out  of  Genoa.  Charles  now 
offered  to  invest  Doria  with  the  sovereignty  of 
Genoa,  but  he  nobly  refused  it,  stipulating  only 
that  the  republic  should  continue  under  the 
imperial  protection.  Having  delivered  Genoa 
from  the  oppression  of  the  French  yoke,  he  was. 
in  1528,  honoured  by  the  senate  with  the  title  of 
the  “father  and  saviour  of  his  country,”  and 
had  a statue  erected  to  his  honour,  and  a palace 
built  for  him.  He  made  his  name  famous 
through  the  Mediterranean  by  lus  naval  ex- 
ploits, particularly  against  Barbarossa  and  the 
African  corsairs,  n.  at  Oneglia,  1163;  n.  Io60. 

Doke,  Paul  Gustave,  dor-ai , a French  artist, 
noted  chiefly  for  his  drawings  illustrative  of  the 
Bible,  Milton,  Dante,  etc.,  which  are  marvel- 
lously effective.  Hcisthemostprolific  draughts- 
man and  painter  of  the  present  day.  b.  at 

St Dorigny,  Nicholas,  do-reen’-ye,  an  eminent 
French  engraver  and  designer,  who  resided  lor 
ia  lengthened  period  in  Italy,  and  engraved 
1 many  celebrated  Italian  paintings.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Transfiguration, 
by  Raflacle;  the  “Taking  down  from  the 
Cross,”  bv  Daniel  da  Voltcra;  and  the  Mar 
tyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,”  by  Domemchino. 
In  1711  he  came  to  England  for  the  purpose  o 

engraving  the  cartoons  of  Raflaele,  and  had  a 

room  set  apart  for  him  at  Hampton  Court.  Ho 
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completed  his  task  in  1719,  when  he  received  a 
purse  oflOO  guineas  for  a couple  of  sets  which 
he  presented  to  George  I.,  who  also  knighted 
him.  His  sight  having  begun  to  fail,  he,  in 
1723,  disposed  of  his  drawings,  and  in  the 
following  year  returned  to  Paris,  n.  at  Paris, 
1657;  d.  1716. — He  had  an  elder  brother  named 
Louis,  distinguished  as  a fresco-painter,  who 
passed  his  life  chiefly  in  Italy,  n.  at  Verona, 

m2. 

Dorislaus,  Isaac,  dor-is-lai'-us , a Dutch  doc- 
tor of  civil  law  at  Leyden,  whence  he  went  to 
England,  and  was  appointed  to  read  lectures  on 
history  at  Cambridge ; but  avowing  republican 
principles,  was  obliged  to  resign.  He  after- 
wards became  judge-advocate  in  the  king’s 
army,  but  quitted  his  majesty’s  service  for  that 
of  the  parliament,  and  assisted  in  drawing  up 
the  charge  against  Charles  I.  In  1619  he  was 
sent  ambassador  to  the  Hague,  where  he  was 
stabbed,  while  at  supper,  by  some  exiled  royal- 
ists. The  parliament  caused  his  body  to  be 
brought  to  England,  where  it  was  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Here,  however,  it  was 
not  suffered  to  remain.  At  the  Restoration  it 
was  exhumed,  and  finally  buried  in  St.  Mar- 
garet’s churchyard. 

Dorociioff,  Ivan,  dor'-o-Tcoff,  a Russian 
general  who  entered  the  army  at-  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  won  distinction  in  the  wars  with 
the  Turks  in  17S8.  He  displayed  great  courage 
in  the  siege  of  Warsaw  in  1794,  for  which  he 
was  promoted  ancl  obtained  a gold  medal.  He 
was  made  major-general  in  1803,  and  from  that 
time  till  1S07  served  against  the  French,  and 
was  decorated  both  by  his  own  sovereign  and 
by  the  king  of  Prussia.  He  was  charged  with 
the  defence  of  the  fortresses  on  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land; and  in  the  campaign  of  1812,  again  came 
into  prominent  notice,  having  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  battles  of  Smolensko, 
Borodino,  and  Moskwa,  for  which  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  b 
1762 ; d.  1813. 

D Orsay,  Alfred,  Count,  dor'-sai,  a clever 
Frenchman,  distinguished  as  a man  of  fashion, 
and  for  his  drawings  and  models,  especially  of 
horses.  He  married  a daughter  of  the  Countess 
of  Blessmgton,  but  subsequently  separated  from 
her  He  befriended  Napoleon  III.  when  residin g 
m London  as  an  exile,  for  which  the  emperor 
made  him  Director  of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris  in  1852 
a few  months  before  his  death,  n.  1798. 

Dorset,  Thomas  Sacliville,  earl  of,  dor' -set, 
ffrand  treasurer  of  England,  was  raised  by 
queen  Elizabeth  to  the  peerage,  under  the  title 
ot  Lord  Buckhurst.  He  was  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners who  tried  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
iC  Yas  he  who  was  deputed  to  announce  her 
sentence  to  that  unfortunate  lady.  In  159S,  he 
succeeded  Lord  Burleigh  as  treasurer,  and  was 
president  of  the  commission  appointed  to  try 
tne  earl  of  Essex.  James  I.  created  him  earl  of 
-Dorset,  and  he  continued  to  receive  in  his  reign 
tne  same  favour  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  preeed- 
mg.  n.  at  Buckhurst,  Sussex,  1536;  d.  at  the 
council-board,  1G08,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

DosiTnmus,  do-si-the'-us,  a heresiarch  of 

™^anriai  wh°“tcd that  he  was  the  Messiah, 
and  had  with  him  a woman  whom  he  called 
f:  ^tiring  int0  a cave,  he  there 

,tar'cd  lumsclf,  m order  that  his  disciples  might 
believe  lie  had  ascended  to  heaven.  His  sect 
W UC1  1:^cd  U11  the  6th  century,  abstained 
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from  animal  food,  and  observed  the  sabbath 
with  excessive  rigour. 

Dossi,  Dosso,  dos-e,  an  artist  of  Ferrara, 
some  of  whose  paintings  bear  a resemblance  to 
those  of  both  Railacle  and  Titian.  He  is  men- 
tioned in  terms  of  high  praise  by  Ariosto,  n. 
about  1476;  D l56°.-His  brother,  Giobattista, 
a idea  Dosso  m the  execution  of  liis  works,though 
only  in  the  subsidiary  parts.  s 

Doubleday  Edward,  dub’-el-dai,  a distin- 
guished English  naturalist,  who,  in  the  depart- 
ments of  entomology  and  ornithology,  produced 
some  excellent  works.  After  making  a tour  in 
tlie  united  States,  he  returned,  and  became  one 
of  the  curators  in  the  British  Museum.  Here 
he  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  favourite  studies 
to  a large  extent,  and  commenced  a work  in 
parts,  “ On  the  Genera  of  Diurnal  Lepidoptera.” 

I his  work  he  did  not  live  to  complete,  b in 
London,  1810 ; d.  1849. 

Douce,  Francis,  dooce,  an  antiquarian, 
chiefly  known  by  Ins  work  entitled  “Illustra- 
tmns  ot  bhakspeare  and  Ancient  Manners.”  At 
ms  death  he  bequeathed  his  writings  and  cor- 
respondenee,  in  a strong  box  sealed  up,  to  the 
British  Museum,  which  would  not  accept  it,  on 
account  of  its  being  labelled  with  the  following 
inscription  :-“Mr.  Douce’s  papers,  to  be  opened 
in  the  year  1900.  It  was  then  presented  to  the 
Bodleian  library,  b.  in  London,  1762 ,-  d.  1834 
■ Douce  also  wrote  a dissertation  on  Hol- 
bein s Dance  of  Death,”  accompanied  by  54 
engravings  on  wood,  which  are  admirably  exe- 
cuteci. 

Douglas,  dug-las,  the  name  of  a family  who 
have  played  a distinguished  part  in  Scottish 
history,  and  who  were  long  the  leading  noble 
house  m that  kingdom.  The  name,  which  is  of 
Gaelic  derivation,  signifies  " dark  gray,”  and  is 
said  to  have  originated  in  the  following  circum- 
stance. In  a battle  between  the  Scots  and  an 
invading  body  of  Danes,  in  which  the  latter 
weic  defeated,  tlie  Scottish  king  had  observed 
a man  of  stalwart  proportions,  grizzled  locks, 
and  dusky  aspect,  perform  prodigies  of  valour 
m the  battle,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
combat,  seeing  the  hero  leaning  on  his  sword 
at  a little  distance,  directed  one  of  his  atten- 
dants to  call  yonder  dhu-glas  man  to  him. 
On  the  approach  of  the  warrior,  the  monarch 
complimented  him  on  his  prowess,  knighted 
him,  and  assigned  him  certain  lands  for  his  in- 
heritance. This,  according  to  a tradition,  was 
the  origin  of  the  noble  house  of  Douglas?  and 
whether  the  story  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  the  race  have  generally  been  distinguished 
by  the  courage,  the  stalwart  frame,  and  the 
swarthy  complexion  of  their  alleged  progenitor, 
ihe  family  has  produced  many  eminent  war- 
riors, of  whom  the  following  are  the  most  distin- 
guished : — 

Dou glas, William,  surnamed  the  “Hardy” 
was  besieged  in  Berwick  by  Edward  I.,  and  not- 
withstanding a gallant  defence,  was  taken  pri- 
soner. d.  1302. 

Douglas,  James,  eldest  son  of  the  above, 
usually  called  “ The  Good  Sir  James,”  was  one 
ot  the  most  eminent  of  the  associates  of  Sir 
Robert  Bruce  in  his  efforts  to  restore  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland,  and  did  distinguished  ser- 
vice at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  where  he 
commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Scottish  host 
and  was  made  a knight  banneret  under  the  roval 
standard.  He  afterwards,  in  company  with 
Lockhart  of  Lee,  undertook  to  convey  the  heart 
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of  King  Robert  to  Jerusalem,  in  accordance  with 
a vow  that  monarch  had  made.  On  arriving  at 
Sluys  ho  learned  that  the  young  Icing  of  Leon 
and  Aragon,  Alplionso  XI.,  was  engaged  in  a 
war  with  the  Saracens,  and  joined  his  army. 

In  a battle  which  was  fought,  and  in  which  the 
Christians  were  victorious,  Douglas  was  killed 
in  consequence  of  pursuing  the  routed  enemy 
too  impetuously.  Ho  had  a heart  added  to  his 
armorial  bearings  for  this  service,  which  ever 
afterwards  was  the  special  cognizance  of  the 
Douglases.  He  left  no  legitimate  issue,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  bulk  of  his  estates  by  his  two 
brothers,  Hugh  and  Archibald. 

Douglas,  William,  the  knight  of  Liddesdale, 
was  a natural  son  of  the  preceding,  and  is 
called  by  Fordun,  “ England’s  scourge  and  Scot- 
land’s bulwark.”  He  stained  his  name,  how- 
ever, by  his  treatment  of  Ramsay  of  Daiworthy, 
whom  he  long  confined  in  Hermitage  Castle, 
and  subjected  to  great  cruelty  and  privation. 
He  made  many  inroads  into  England,  and  after 
performing  numerous  famous  exploits  in  arms, 
was  captured  at  the  battle  of  Durham,  along 
with  David  II.,  in  1346 ; and  was  slain,  in  1353, 
by  his  father’s  nephew,  Sir  William  Douglas, 
while  hunting  in  Ettrick  forest. 

Douglas,  Archibald,  brother  of  the  Good  Sir 
James,”  became  regent  of  Scotland  in  1333 ; but 
having  invaded  England,  his  forces  were  routed 
by  those  of  Edward  III.,  and  himself  taken  pri- 
soner, mortally  wounded,  at  the  battle  of  Hali- 
don  Hill,  fought  July  19,  1333.  In  this  battle 
upwards  of  14,000  Scots  are  said  to  have  fallen, 
and  by  the  decisive  victory  obtained  on  this 
occasion,  Edward  Baliol  was  placed  on  the 
Scottish  throne. 

Douglas,  William,  first  earl  of,  was  a 
younger  son  of  Archibald,  brother  of  the  Good 
Sir  James,”  by  Marjory,  sister  pi  John  Baliol, 
king  of  Scotland.  1 n right  of  his  wife,  a daugh- 
ter of  the  earl  of  Mar,  he  was  styled  earl  of 
Douglas  and  Mar  ; and  iouglit  in  the  hat  lie  01 

Poictiers.  n.  1384.  , „ 

Douglas,  James,  second  earl  of,  was  the  son 
of  the  preceding,  and  is  the  hero  ot  the  battle  ot 
Otterburn,  where  he  was  slain  in  1388.  Douglas 
had  made  an  excursion  as  far  as  Newcastle, 
where  he  encountered  in  single  combat  and 
ovei  threw  the  famous  Hotspur,  Harry  Percy. 
The  Percies  pursued  him  on  Ins  retreat,  and 
overtook  him  at  Otterburn,  and  the  battle  and 
death  of  Douglas  were  the  results.  This  com- 
bat has  given  rise  to  a romance  by  Allan  Cun- 
ningham, and  some  of  its  incidents  have  been 
Incorporated  in  the . old  ballad  of  “Chevy 
Chase,”  though  the  mam  portions  of  that  compo- 
sition refer  to  a different  encounter,  the  epoch 

of  which  is  not  ascertained. 

Douglas,  Archibald,  third  earl,  was  a natural 
con  of  the  “ Good  Sir  James,”  and  succeeded  the 
hero  of  Otterburn  on  the  death  of  the  latter 
without  issue.  He  was  called  “ Archibald  the 
Grim”  from  his  swarthy  complexion,  stern 
manners,  and  great  prowess  in  battle.  He  was 
made  prisoner  at  Poictiers,  but  effected  Ins 
escape  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Douglas,  Archibald,  fourth  earl,  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  the  earl  of  March  and  Hot- 
spur in  1401,  but  was  defeated  and  made 
prisoner  by  Percy,  at  Homildou,  in  the  following 
fear  He  afterwards  went  to  the  aid  ot 
Charles  VII.  of  France,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Vcrneuil,  in  Normandy,  in  1424.  He 
was  called  “Tvneman,”  in  consequence  of  being 
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generally  unfortunate  in  his  enterprises.  This 
nobleman  also  bore  the  title  of  duke  of  Touraine 
in  France. 

Douglas,  William,  the  sixth  earl,  having  been 
murdered  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  while  young, 
by  the  chancellor  Crichton,  a deadly  feud  arose 
between  the  families, which  was  warmly  pursued 
by  his  successors,  d.  1410. 

Douglas,  William,  the  eighth  earl,  the  most 
powerful,  haughty,  and  imperious  of  his  race, 
who  acted  in  the  kingdom  with  a high  hand; 
and,  having  beheaded  McAllan  of  Bombie,  tor 
refusing  to  join  him  in  an  attack  on  Crichton, 
the  deed  was  keenly  resented  by  the  king, 
James  II.,  who  invited  Douglas  to  a conference 
at  Stirling,  and  there  stabbed  him  with  a dagger. 
The  earl  fell,  mortally  wounded,  and  was 
despatched  by  Sir  Patrick  Gray  with  a battle- 
axe.  This  was  on  Feb.  13,  1452,  and  is  the 
occurrence  to  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  alludes  in 
the  “ Lady  of  the  Lake,”  when,  in  reference  to 
James  Douglas  of  Bothwell,  he  makes  the 
burghers  of  Stirling — 

“ Mourn  him  pent  within  the  hold 
‘ Where  stout  earl  William  was  of  old’— 

And  there  his  word  the  speaker  stayed. 

And  finger  on  his  lip  he  laid, 

Or  pointed  to  his  dagger  blade.” 

Douglas,  Janies,  the  ninth  and  last  earl  of, 
having  taken  up  arms  to  revenge  his  brother’s 
death,  the  king  mustered  an  army,  and  laid 
siege  to  Abercorn  Castle,  the  great  stronghold 
of  the  earl,  and  the  latter,  deserted  by  his  fol- 
lowers, fled  to  Annandale,  and  thence  into  Eng- 
land,  pursued  by  the  royal  troops  under  the 
command  of  his  kinsman,  the  earl  of  Angus. 
Douglas  was  subsequently  made  prisoner,  com- 
mitted to  the  Abbey  of  Lindores,  and  died  there 
in  monkish  seclusion,  in  1488,  his  brothers,  the 
earls  of  Ormond  and  Moray,  being  both  taken 
and  beheaded  for  joining  in  his  rebellion.  W ith 
this  nobleman  the  direct  and  senior  branch  ot 
the  house  of  Douglas  closed,  and  their  power 
and  influence  passed  to  the  collateral  line  of  the 
earls  of  Angus,  or  the  “ Red  Douglases,  ’ as 
they  were  called  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
elder  line,  who  were  always  known  as  the 
“Black  Douglases.”  The  Angus  line  of  the 
Douglases  sprung  from  George,  the  son  of 
William,  first  earl  of  Douglas,  by  his  marriage 
with  Margaret,  sister  and  heiress  of  the  third 
earl  of  Angus.  On  the  resignation  of  his 
mother,  George  Douglas  obtained  a grant  of  the 
earldom  of  Angus,  and  in  1397,  married  -Mary, 
second  daughter  of  the  third  king  Robert.  The 
most  distinguished  of  this  branch  of  the  family 


were — 

Douglas,  Archibald,  sixth  earl  of  Angus,  com- 
monly called  the  “Great  Earl  of  Angus,  and 
popularly  known  as  “ Bell-the-Cat,”  from  an 
expression  he  made  use  of  when  volunteering 
to  head  the  movement  against  Cochrane,  tno 
architect-favourite  of  James  III.,  which  resulted 
in  that  unfortunate  man  being  hanged  over  the 
bridge  of  Lauder,  which  he  had  himself  built, 
and  to  the  rebellion  in  which  king  James 
was  slain  after  the  battle  of  Torwood,  where 
Angus  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  rebels 
This  earl  was  warden  of  the  East  Marches,  lorn 
high  chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  was  an  accom- 
plished gentleman,  as  well  as  kravc  'v^non 

His  greatest  honour,  however,  is,  that  he  uas 

the  father  of  Gawin  Douglas,  the  Icarncd  bishop 
of  Dunkeld.  The  earl  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  James  IV.  from  his  disastrous  invasion 
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of  England;  and  Ills  two  sons,  George,  master 
of  Angus,  and  Sir  William  Douglas,  of  Glen- 
bervie,  having  fallen  on  the  field  of  Flodden, 
the  old  carl  retired  into  Galloway,  and  died 
soon  after  of  a broken  heart.  This  nobleman 
figures,  in  a characteristic  manner,  in  SirWalter 
Scott’s  “Marmion.”  d.  1514. 

Douglas,  Archibald, the  seventh  earl  of  Angus, 
and  grandson  of  “ Bell-tlic-Cat,”  was  high  chan- 
cellor of  Scotland,  married  Margaret  of  Eng- 
land, the  widow  of  James  IV.,  and  for  a long 
time,  in  concert  with  his  brother,  Sir  George 
Douglas,  completely  swayed  the  young  king, 
James  V.,  till  that  monarch,  determined  to 
break  the  thraldom  in  which  he  was  held, 
escaped  from  their  control,  banished  the  whole 
race,  and  confiscated  their  estates.  It  is  upon 
the  fortunes  of  one  of  the  family,  described  as 
James  of  Bothwell,  involved  in  the  common 
ruin  of  the  race,  that  the  interest  of  Scott’s 
“Lady  of  the  Lake”  turns.  This  nobleman 
was  the  grandfather,  by  Queen  Margaret,  of 
Darnley,  husband  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Douglas,  James,  younger  son  of  Sir  George 
Douglas  ofPittendreich,  became  earl  of  Morton, 
and  was  the  famous  regent  of  Scotland.  (See 
Morton,  James  Douglas,  fourth  Earl  of.) 

Douglas,  or  Douglass,  Frederick,  an  Ameri- 
can negro,  who  has  evinced  considerable  talent 
as  a writer  and  speaker,  and  who,  until  the  fall 
of  the  “peculiar  institution”  of  slavery,  brought 
about  by  the  American  civil  war  of  1861-4, 
was  a zealous  and  untiring  champion  of  the 
cause  of  his  less  able  brethren.  He  was  born 
in  Maryland  about  1816,  and  learnt  to  read 
and  write  when  a boy.  After  having  been 
sold  twice,  he  escaped  from  his  last  master, 
and  took  refuge,  with  his  wife,  in  New  York, 
where  he  assumed  the  name  by  which  he  is 
now  known.  In  1847  he  visited  England,  and 
a sum  of  money  was  raised  to  secure  his  free- 
dom. On  his  return  he  settled  at  Bochester, 
TJ.S.,  as  the  publisher  of  an  abolitionist  journal, 
L’Abeille  du  Nord.” 

Douglas,  Gawin  or  Gavin,  a Scotch  poet, 
was  younger  son  of  the  sixth  earl  of  Angus, 
and  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Dunkeld,  to 
which  was  added  the  rich  abbey  of  Aberbro- 
thick.  n.  at  Brechin,  1475 ; n.  1522.  His  works 
are — 1.  A translation  of  Virgil’s  “iEneid;”  2. 

“ The  Palace  of  Honour,”  a poem ; 3.  “ A ureas 
Narrationes,  Comedies  aliquot  Sacra 4.  “De 
RebusScoticis  Liber.”  His  “Palace  of  Honour” 
is  his  principal  original  composition,  designed 
to  show  the  instability  of  worldly  pomp,  and  to 
prove  that  true  honour  and  happiness  are  only 
to.be  found  by  a constant  practice  of  virtue. 
His  translation  of  the  iEneid  was  the  first  made 
of  a classic  author  into  any  British  tongue,  unless 
Hector  Boethius  be  called  a classic.  It  is  a work 
of  great  merit.  (See  Beaton,  James.) 

Douglas,  Admiral  Sir  Charles,  entered  the 
Dutch  service,  which  he  quitted  for  the  English 
navy.  The  American  war  commencing,  he  was 
appointed  commodore  of  a squadron  in  the 
Gull  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  he  obtained  a great 
reputation,  and  in  1787,  was  made  rear-admiral, 
u.  in  Scotland ; d.  1789. 

Douglas,  David,  an  eminent  British  botanist 
and  enterprising  traveller.  In  1823  he  visited 
}*10  United  States  as  a botanical  collector,  and 
in  the  following  year,  explored  the  vegetable 
productions  of  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood 
ol  the  Columbia,  towards  California.  He  fur- 
ther extended  his  researches,  and,  in  1827, 
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crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Hudson’s  Bay, 
where  he  met  with  Sir  John  Franklin,  then  re- 
turning from  his  second  overland  expedition. 
With  him  he  returned  to  England ; and  in 
1829,  sailed  again  for  Columbia  river.  He  after- 
wards visited  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  he 
fell  into  a trap  set  for  the  capture  of  wild  bulls, 
and  met  his  death  from  one  of  these  animals, 
which  had  also  fallen  into  it.  n.  at  Scone,  Scot- 
land, 1799;  killed,  1834.  The  botany  of  Eng- 
land stands  greatly  indebted  to  Douglas.  He 
introduced  almost  all  the  new  hardy  plants  in 
its  gardens,  many  valuable  timber  trees,  besides 
numerous  beautiful  species  of  ornamental 
shrubs. 

Douglas,  General  Sir  Howard,  Bart.,  an 
English  military  otficer,  who  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  devotion  to  his  profession.  After 
serving  in  the  Peninsula  from  1809  to  1812,  he 
published  a treatise  “On  Military  Bridges,” 
which  was  succeeded  by  another  on  “Naval 
Gunnery,”  and  brought  him  prominently  before 
the  lords  of  the  Admiralty.  To  the  edition  of 
1855  of  this  work  he  appended  a chapter  on  the 
siege  of  Sebastopol  and  the  operations  in  the 
Crimea  generally.  One  of  his  prophecies  re- 
garding the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  in  this  portion 
of  his  treatise,  was  doomed  to  be  falsified.  As  a 
military  engineer,  his  judgment  was  considered 
to  be  entitled  to  great  weight,  b.  at  Gosport. 
1776;  d.  1861. 

Dounjian,  Hugh,  doon-man,  an  English  poet, 
and  author  of  “ Edith,  a Tragedy “ Infancy,” 
a poem ; “ The  Land  of  the  Muses,”  &c.  He 
was  a native  of  Exeter,  studied  at  Oxford,  and 
settled  in  his  native  city  as  a physician,  b.  1740 : 
d.  1809. 

Dousa,  Janus,  doo'-sa,  a learned  Dutchman, 
whose  real  name  was  Vander  Does.  He  became 
eminent  as  a scholar  and  soldier,  and,  in  1574, 
was  nominated  governor  of  Leyden.  On  the 
establishment  of  its  university,  he  was  ap- 
pointed first  curator,  b.  1545 ; d.  1604.  He 
wrote  Latin  poems,  among  which  is  one  on  the 
history  of  Holland. — His  son  Janus  distin- 
guished himself,  in  his  childhood,  by  his  Latin 
poems.  He  was  an  eminent  critic,  mathemati- 
cian, and  philosopher.  Iiis  poems  were  pub- 
lished at  Leyden  in  1607.  b.  1571;  d.  1596. — 
Three  other  sons  of  the  first-named  Dousa — 
George,  Francis,  and  Diedrick — were  distin- 
guished scholars  and  travellers. 

Douvre,  Thomas  de,  doovr,  archbishop  of 
York,  in  which  station  he  was  placed  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  whom  he  accompanied  from 
Normandy.  He  was  a great  benefactor  to  his 
clergy,  and  rebuilt  his  cathedral,  d.  in  1100.— 
His  nephew  (or  brother)  Thomas  was  made 
archbishop  of  York  in  1108.  He  had  some  dis- 
putes with  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
relating  to  the  primacy,  n.  1114. 

Douw,  or  Dow,  Gerard,  dou,  an  eminent 
Dutch  painter,  who  was  the  disciple  of  Rem- 
brandt, and  acquired  uncommon  excellence  in 
painting  in  miniature,  b.  at  Leyden  in  1613 ; 
d.  1675  or  1680. — His  works  are  to  be  found  in 
all  great  collections. 

Dow,  Alexander,  was  in  the  military  and 
civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  having 
attained  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army  and 
acted  as  secretary  to  the  governor  of  Bencoolcn. 
He  was  the  author  of  a translation  of  Ferishta’s 
Persian  history  of  Ilindostan,  bringing  the  nar- 
rative down  to  the  time  of  Aurungzebe,  in  three 
vols.  4to,  published  between  1768  and  1772  • 
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“Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Despo- 
tism in  Hindostan  j”  “ An  Inquiry  into  tlio  State 
of  Bengal,”  &c.  n.  at  Crieff,  Perthshire ; d.  1779. 

Doyle,  Sir  John,  doil,  a military  officer,  who 
entering  the  army  as  ensign  in  1771,  won  distinc- 
tion in  the  first  American  war,  in  the  principal  ac- 
tions in  which  lie  took  part.  He  afterwards  served 
under  Lord  Moira,  and  in  Holland  under  the 
duke  of  York;  was  secretary  at  war  in  Ireland 
under  carl  Eitzwilliam  and  Lord  Camden,  and 
acquired  great  influence  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  in  one  of  his  speeches  in  which  he 
produced  a great  sensation  by  relating  the  con- 
duct of  a corporal  of  the  lGth  dragoons,  named 
O’Lavcry,  who,  being  sent  with  despatches 
through  a dangerous  country,  was  attacked  by 
tho  enemy,  wounded,  and,  to  conceal  his  de- 
spatches, hid  them  in  his  wound,  where  they 
were  afterwards  found  completely  covered  by 
the  congealed  blood.  Sir  John  was  subsequently 
employed  (as  brigadier-general)  in  Gibraltar, 
Minorca,  and  Malta;  went  as  a volunteer  to 
Egypt,  and  shared  in  the  actions  of  the  8th, 
13th,  and  21st  of  March,  1801 ; accompanied 
General  Hutchinson  in  the  expedition  to  Grand 
Cairo,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself; 
travelled  from  Rosetta  to  Alexandria,  a distance 
of  40  miles,  while  suffering  from  fever,  and,  m 
command  of  a division  of  the  army,  defeated  the 
attempts  ol  General  Menou  upon  his  position. 
In  1804  he  was  a ppointed  governor  of  Guernsey ; 
in  1805  was  created  a baronet ; in  1808  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general ; in 
1812  was  made  a knight  of  the  Bath ; in  1819 
attained  tho  grade  of  general ; and  was  subse- 
quently made  governor  of  Charlcmont,  an  hono- 
rary office.  n.  1756;  xi.1834. 

Doyle,  Sir  Charles  William,  also  a distin- 
guished British  officer,  who  began  his  career  as 
lieutenant  in  the  14th  foot,  in  1793,  and  subse- 
quently served  with  great  merit  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  but  especially  in  Spain,  principally 
in  the  armies  of  the  country,  but  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Wellington  and  the  British  govern- 
ment, who  had  appointed  him  military  com- 
missioner with  the  patriotic  forces.  He  at- 
tained the  rank  of  major  and  lieutenant-general 
in  the  Spanish  service,  had  the  cross  of  Charles 
III.  conferred  upon  him  for  his  services  in  1808-9, 
a corps  called  the  Triadores  of  Doyle  having 
been  previously  raised  and  named  in  commemo- 
ration of  his  conduct  at  Olite,  in  1810  ; he  took 
by  assault  the  battery  of  Bagur,  Sept .10,  and 
assisted  in  the  capture  of  Palamos  on  the  14th, 
in  honour  of  which  services  a special  medal  was 
struck  by  the  Spanish  authorities.  For  his  de- 
fence of  Tarragona,  in  1811,  and  for  his  conduct 
in  three  battles  in  Catalonia,  he  received  the 
Grand  Cross  of  Distinction  from  the  Spanish 
government,  and  was  made  commander  of  the 
army  of  reserve  raised  at  Cadiz  during  the 
siege  He  was  made  a companion  of  the  Bath 
and  a knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1812; 
was  created  a knight  of  the  Guelplnc  Order  for 
his  services  with  the  Hanoverians  at  Valen- 
ciennes and  Lanois,  and  was  advanced  grand 
cross  of  the  same  order  in  1839.  II e attained  the 
rank  of  colonel  in  the  British  army  m 1813 ; 
major-general  in  1815;  and  lieutenant-general  in 
1837.  n.  in  Ireland;  d.  1843. 

Doyle,  Richard,  an  English  artist  who  ex- 
celled in  depicting  tho  passing  whims  and 
oddities  of  the  day,  and  was  Cor  some  time  a 
constant  illustrator  of  the  pages  of  Punch. 
It  was  in  that  facetious  periodical  that  lie  lilUm- 
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trated  with  great  success,  and  in  endless  va- 
riety, “ Yc  Manners  and  Customs  of  ye  Eng- 
lish,” and  produced  many  other  sketches,  dis- 
covering much  originality  of  invention,  as  well 
as  humorous  appreciation.  In  1850  he  ceased 
to  contribute  to  “ Punch,”  and  afterwards  pro- 
duced “The  Foreign  Tour  of  Brown,  Jones,  and 
Robinson,”  and  other  works,  b.  in  London, 
1826. 

Dbaco,  drai'-leo,  a celebrated  lawgiver  of 
Athens,  who  exercised  the  office  of  archon,  and, 
in  623  b.c.,  compiled  a code  of  laws,  which,  on 
account  of  their  severity,  were  said,  by  the 
orator  Dcmades,  to  be  written  in  letters  of  blood, 
lie  punished  all  crimes  with  death,  alleging 
that,  as  the  smallest  crimes  deserved  it,  he  could 
not  find  a more  severe  punishment  for  the  most 
atrocious.  These  laws  were  at  first  enforced, 
but  were  afterwards  often  neglected,  on  account 
of  tlieir  extreme  rigour,  Solon  ultimately  totally 
abolishing  them,  except  that  which  punished  a 
murderer  with  death.  Notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  his  code,  his  popularity  was  so  great 
that  it  was  the  proximate  cause  of  his  death. 
The  Athenians,  agreeably  to  a custom  among 
them,  out  of  great  respect,  heaped  hats  and 
cloaks  on  him  at  the  theatre  to  such  a degree, 
that  they  smothered  him.  Flourished  in  the 
7th  century  b.c. 

Deagut,  dra'-goot,  the  favourite  and  succes- 
sor of  the  corsair  Barbarossa,  whom  he  equalled 
in  skill  and  valour.  After  a series  of  daring 
exploits,  he  was  killed  before  Malta  in  1565. 
(See  Baebaeossa.) 

Deake,  Sir  Francis,  draile,  a celebrated  British 
admiral,  who  early  went  to  sea,  and  served 
under  his  relative,  Sir  John  Hawkins.  After 
passing  through  some  adventures,  and  playing 
some  doubtful  parts,  he,  in  1570,  raised  suffi- 
cient volunteers  to  man  two  ships,  and  went  to 
the  West  Indies,  where  he  reaped  considerable 
advantages.  In  1572  he  sailed  again  for  the 
Spanish  Main,  and  after  a short  absence  re- 
turned to  Plymouth  loaded  with  treasure.  He 
next  served  under  the  earl  of  Essex,  in  Ireland, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  liis 
bravery,  that  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  introduced 
him  to  queen  Elizabeth.  In  1577  he  made  an- 
other voyage  to  America,  sailing  through  the 
Strait  of  Magellan,  plundering  the  Spanish 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  sailing 
northward  till  he  reached  the  48th  paralleL 
Here  he  took  possession  of  New  Albion,  and 
then  steered  for  the  East  Indies.  He  doubled 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  returned  to  Ply- 
mouth in  1580,  This  voyage  round  the  world 
occupied  two  years  and  nearly  ten.  months. 
Queen  Elizabeth  ordered  his  ship  up  to  Dept- 
ford, and  partook  of  a banquet  on  board  of  her, 
and  then  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood 
on  Drake.  In  15S5,  and  the  whole  of  15S6,  he 
was  engaged  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  took 
several  places  from  the  Spaniards ; visited  the 
colony  of  Virginia,  in  America,  planted  by 
Raleigh,  and  brought  some  of  the  colonists  to 
England  with  him,  by  whom  it  is  supposed 
that  tobacco  was  first  introduced  into  Eng- 
land. Drake  returned  from  this  expedition 
also  loaded  with  treasure.  In  1587  lie  com- 
manded a fleet  of  thirty  sail,  with  which  lie 
entered  Cadiz,  and  destroyed  a quantity  or 
shipping;  and  afterwards,  between  St.  V mccnt 
and  Cadiz,  burned  100  vessels,  and  destroyed 
several  castles  on  the  coast.  This  Drake  humor- 
ously termed  “ singeing  the  Spanish  monarch  s 
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beard.”  The  year  following,  he  commanded  as 
vice-admiral,  under  Lord  Howard,  and  was  in- 
strumental in  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
After  this  lie  went  to  the  West  Indies  with  Sir 
John  Hawkins;  but  the  two  commanders  dis- 
agreeing in  their  plans,  little  was  done  by  them. 
b.  at  Tavistock,  1545;  b.  in  the  harbour  of 
Nombre  de  Dios,  in  America,  1596.  He  was 
member  of  parliament  for  the  town  of  Plymouth, 
to  which  he  was  a great  benefactor,  by  causing 
water  to  be  conveyed  to  it  from  springs  at  eight 
miles  distance. 

Drake,  James,  a political  writer,  who  gave 
great  offence  by  the  publication,  anonymously, 
of  a pamphlet  called  “ The  Memorial  of  the 
Church  of  England.”  A proclamation  was  issued 
to  discover  the  author,  which  was  not  success- 
ful ; but  Drake  was  afterwards  prosecuted  for 
editing  a newspaper  entitled  “Mereurius  Po- 
liticus,”  and,  though  acquitted,  the  trial  caused 
so  much  excitement  in  him  as  to  occasion  his 
death.  He  was  a physician  by  profession,  and 
was,  besides  his  political  writings,  author  of  a 
“ System  of  Anatomy,”  in  3 vols.  n.  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  educated,  1667;  d.  1707. 

Drakeyberg,  Christian  Jacob,  dra'-lcen- 
bairg,  a Norwegian  seaman,  who  is  noticed  here 
on  account  of  the  great  age  he  attained.  In 
his  13th  year  lie  went  to  sea,  in  his  6Stli  was 
captured  by  Algerine  pirates,  and  was  kept  in 
slavery  till  liis  84th.  In.  his  102nd  he  was 
taken  into  the  service  of  Count  Samsoe,  with 
whom  he  went  to  Copenhagen.  In  his  111th 
he  married  a widow  60  years  of  age,  and  died  at 
the  age  of  146.  n.  at  Blomsholm,  Norway, 
1626.  He  was  never  known  to  be  intoxicated. 

Drakeyborch,  Arnold,  dra'-ken-bork,  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  eloquence  at  Utrecht,  who 
published  editions  of  Livy  and  Silius  Italicus, 
with  learned  notes.  B.  at  Utrecht,  16S4;  d. 
1747. 

Draper,  Sir  William,  drai'-per,  an  English 
general,  whose  father  was  collector  of  customs 
at  Bristol.  He  received  his  education  at  Eton 
and  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  after  which  he 
went  to  the  East  Indies,  where  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  colonel.  In  1763  he  took  Manilla,  in 
conjunction  with  Admiral  Cornish;  but  the 
place  was  preserved  from  plunder,  on  condition 
of  its  paying  a.  ransom  of  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars, which  was  never  discharged.  For  this 
service  he  was  created  a knight  of  the  Bath. 
In  1769  he  was  engaged  in  a controversy  with 
Junius,  in  defence  of  his  friend  the  marquis  of 
Granby.  In  1779  he  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Minorca.  When  that  place  sur- 
rendered, he  brought  an  action  against  General 
Murray,  the  governor,  after  whose  trial  General 
Draper  was  commanded  by  the  court  to  make 
an  apology  to  kirn.  b.  at  Bristol,  1721 ; d.  at 
Bath,  1787. 

Draper,  William,  a distinguished  chemist, 
a native  of  Liverpool,  but  who  emigrated  to 
America  in  1S33.  In  1836  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  chemistiy,  natural  philosophy, 
and  physiology,  in  Hampden  Sidney  College, 
Virginia.  In  1839  lie  was  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  chemistry  and  natural  history  in  the 
university  of  New  York,  and  was  one  of  the 
jounders  of  the  medical  college  of  that  seat  of 
learning.  Dr.. Draper  contributed  to  a variety 
ot  scientific  journals,  and  was  a very  pro- 
lific writer,  having  between  1837  and  1857  sup- 
plied no  less  than  40  treatises  to  the  “ Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Journal”  alone.  Among 
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his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  “ Memoirs 
on  the  Chemical  Action  of  Light,”  4to,  which 
has  been  translated  into  French,  German,  and 
Italian;  “Human  Physiology,  Statistical  and 
Dynamical;  or,  the  Conditions  and  Course  of 
the  Life  of  Man,”  which  is  his  principal  per- 
formance; “Treatise  on  the  Forces  which  Pro- 
duce the  Organization  of  Plants;”  and  “Text 
Books  on  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy.” 
B.  May  11,  1805.. 

Drayton,  Michael,  dray’-ton,  an  English 
poet,  who  received  his  education  at  Oxford,  but 
never  took  a degree.  In  1593  he  published  a 
collection  of  pastorals,  entitled  “ The  Shep- 
herd’s Garland,”  which  was  followed  by  his 
poems  of  “The  Barons’  Wars,”  and  “ England’s 
Pleroical  Epistles.”  The  “ Barons’  Wars  ” con- 
tains manypassages  of  great  beauty,  which  were 
imitated  by  Milton.  In  1613  he  published  his 
“Polyolbion,”  or  a Description  of  England,  to 
which  Mr.  Selden  wrote  notes.  This  is  his 
great  work,  . “exhibiting,  at  once,  the  learning 
of  an  historian,  an  antiquary,  a naturalist,  anil 
a geographer,  besides  being  embellished  with 
the  imagination  of  a poet.”  b.  at  Ilartshiil, 
Warwickshire,  1563 ; d.  1631,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  His  works  were  reprinted 
in  1749  in  one  volume  folio,  and  in  1753  in  10 
vols.  8vo. 

Drebbel,  Cornelius  van,  dreb-el,  a Dutch 
philosopher,  whose  chief  work  is  “De  Nature, 
Elementorum,”  Svo.  He  invented  the  thermo- 
meter which  bears  his  name,  and  is  also  said, 
although  erroneously,  to  have  been  the  disco- 
verer of  the  microscope  and  telescope,  b.  at 
Alkmaar,  1572 ; d.  in  London,  1634. 

Dreyse,  Nicholas,  draice,  the  inventor  of  the 
famous  Prussian  needle-gun,  which  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  giving  the  Prussians  the  vic- 
tory over  the  Austrians  at  Sadowa,  and  the 
encounters  of  the  “ Seven  Weeks  War”  in  1866. 
He  was  brought  up  as  a locksmith,  b.  at  Som- 
merda,  1788 ; d.  1867. 

Drew,  Samuel,  droo,  was  born  of  humble 
parents  in  the  parish  of  Austell,  Cornwall,  and 
was  apprenticed  to  a shoemaker,  and  though 
nearly  destitute  of  education,  he  became  noted 
for  his  shrewd  and  subtle  powers  of  debate 
among  his  fellow-workmen,  while  his  free  man- 
ners of  life  induced  him  to  slight  the  principles 
of  religion.  Having,  however,  heard  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  preach,  lie  was  induced  to  change  his  opi- 
nions ; determined  to  obtain  knowledge,  which 
he  pursued  with  great  energy,  and  became  a 
local  Methodist  preacher,  while  still  following 
his  trade  of  a shoemaker.  In  1799,  he  appeared 
as  an  author,  in  a tract  entitled  “Remarks  on 
Paine’s  ‘Age  of  Reason,”’  which  was  well  re- 
ceived; lie  subsequently  published  “An  Essay 
on  the  Immateriality  and  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,”  which  established  his  fame  as  a meta- 
physical theologian.  He  now  abandoned  trade, 
and  devoted  himself  to  divine  literature,  pro- 
ducing, among  other  valuable  works,  a “ Trea- 
tise on  the.  Being  and  Attributes  of  God.” 
He  edited,  with  much  ability  and  critical  calm- 
ness and  acumen,  the  “Imperial  Magazine,” 
from  1819  to  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1S33. 

B.  1765. 

Drouet  d’Ereoy,  Jean  Baptiste,  droo-ai 
d air1 -lawny,  a French  marshal,  who,  at  an  early 
age,  joined  the  army,  and,  after  passing  through 
the  various  ranks,  became  a general  of  division 
in  1805,  In  1807  Dantzic  capitulated  to  him 
he  was  wounded  at  Friedland,  served  in  Spain 
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under  Massena,  and  was  opposed  on  many  occa- 
sions to  the  English.  On  Napoleon’s  return 
from  Elba,  he  was  one  of  the  most  eager  to 
receive  him,  and  commanded  the  first  corpt 
d’armie during  the  “hundred  days.’*  He  was  con- 
demned, in  1816,  to  death,  but  found  an  asylum 
in  Prussia,  and  returned,  in  1825,  to  his  country ; 
but  did  not  rejoin  the  service  till  1830.  In 
1831,  ho  was  appointed  governor-general  of 
Algeria.  Here  he  was  the  author  of  several 
administrative  reforms;  but,  not  displaying 
against  Abd-cl-Kader  the  necessary  energy,  he 
was  recalled  in  1835,  being  made,  however,  a 
marshal  in  1843.  b.  atRheims,  1765;  n.  1844. 
He  wrote  his  autobiography,  under  the  title 
of  “ The  Military  Life  of  General  Drouet.” 

Dkotjet,  Jean  Baptiste,  a leading  actor  in  the 
great  French  revolution,  and  who,  when  post- 
master at  St.  Menehould,  recognised  Louis 
XVI.  and  the  queen,  when  attempting  to  escape 
in  1791,  pursued  them  to  Varennes,  and  caused 
them  to  be  conducted  back  to  Paris,  for  which 
service  he  was  voted  30,000  francs  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  He  became  a member  of  the 
Convention  in  1792,  and  being  appointed  to 
keep  guard  over  the  Temple,  where  the  king  and 
royal  family  were  confined,  behaved  towards 
them  with  the  greatest  rudeness  and  insolence. 
In  1793,  he  proposed  that  all  the  English  in 
France  should  be  shot,  under  the  pretence  that 
they  were  spies,  and  that  all  his  associates  in 
the  Convention  should  declare  themselves  bri- 
gands. His  next  employment  was  as  commis- 
sioner with  the  army  of  the  North.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Maubeuge  by  the  Austrians, 
who  carried  him  to  Brussels,  from  thence  to 
Luxembourg,  and  in  1794  consigned  him  to  the 
castle  of  Spielberg,  in  Moravia,  where  he 
remained  for  two  years,  till  exchanged  for  a 
daughter  of  the  unfortunate  French  monarch. 
He  next  acted  as  a member,  and  subsequently 
as  secretary,  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  ; 
but,  falling  under  the  displeasure  of  that  body, 
he  fled  to  Teneriffe,  where  he  took  an  active 
part  in  resisting  the  attack  made  upon  the  place 
by  Nelson.  At  the  revolution  of  18th  Fruc- 
tidor  he  returned  to  France,  became  a member 
of  the  Convention,  and  on  the  overthrow  of  the 
Directory  by  Bonaparte  on  18th  Brumaire,  he 
was  named  sub-prefect  of  St.  Menehould,  and 
became  a warm  partisan  of  Napoleon.  On  the 
final  downfall  of  the  emperor,  Drouet  was  ex- 
cepted from  the  amnesty,  and  banished.  After 
living  some  time  in  Germany,  he  returned 
secretly  to  France,  where  he  lived  in  conceal- 
ment till  1824,  when  he  died  at  Macon,  b.  at 
St.  Menehould,  1763. 

Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  Edward,  droo'-aicng 
de{r)  liueece,  a modern  French  statesman,  who 
early  entered  the  diplomatic  service  of  his 
country,  and  was  employed  in  several  minor 
positions  at  various  courts.  He  was  also  elected 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Here  he  was  opposed 
to  the  policy  of  M.  Guizot,  and  was  one  of  those 
who  signed  the  list  of  charges  drawn  up  against 
the  ministry  by  Odillon  Barrot.  In  the  first 
cabinet  of  Louis  Napoleon,  after  he  became 
president,  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  was  appointed 
foreign  minister,  and  acquitted  himself  with 
considerable  ability  in  those  difficult  times.  He 
was  afterwards  sent  as  ambassador  to  England, 
and  subsequently,  in  1852,  being  again  foreign 
minister,  addressed  to  the  various  powers  des- 
patches announcing  the  establishment  of  the 
empire  under  Napoleon  III.  During  the  dis- 
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pute  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  he  strenu- 
ously exerted  himself  in  favour  of  peace.  Ho 
took  part  in  the  conferences  at  Vienna  in  1855, 
and,  on  their  breaking  up  without  any  result, 
resigned  his  office.  The  following  year  he  also 
tendered  his  resignation  as  senator.  In  1863  he 
again  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs  on  the 
retirement  of  M.  Thouvenel,  but  resigned  office 
in  1866.  b.  at  Baris,  1805. 

Drummond,  William,  drum'-mond,  a Scotch 
poet,  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Drummond  of 
Hawtliornden,  and  was  destined  for  the  law; 
but  Parnassus  had  more  charms  for  him  than 
the  courts.  In  his  retirement  at  Ilawthornden, 
he  wrote  several  beautiful  poems;  but  the 
death  of  a lady,  to  whom  he  was  about  to  be 
married,  affected  him  so  much,  that  he  went 
abroad,  where  he  remained  some  years.  On  his 
return,  he  settled  at  Hawtliornden,  and  wrote 
his  History  of  the  Six  Kings  of  the  Name 
of  James,”  and  several  pieces  to  promote  peace 
and  union  in  that  turbulent  time.  b.  at  Haw- 
thornden,  1585;  n.  1649. — This  poet  excited  the 
envy  of  rare  Ben  Jonson,  as  well  as  attracted 
his  praise.  That  bard,  in  1619,  made  a journey 
to  Scotland  expressly  to  see  him.  Hazlitt  says 
of  his  sonnets,  that  “they  come  as  near  as 
almost  any  others  to  the  perfection  of  this  kind 
of  writing.” 

Drummond,  Sir  William,  of  Logie  Almond, 
an  eminent  scholar,  and  accomplished  writer, 
statesman,  and  diplomatist,  first  became  known 
by  a work  entitled  “ A Review  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  Sparta  and  Athens,”  published  in  1791. 
He  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  St.  Mawes 
in  1795,  and  subsequently  sat  for  Lostwithiel  in 
the  Parliaments  which  met  in  1796  and  1801, 
on  both  occasions  being  elected  while  absent 
on  diplomatic  service — in  1796  at  Naples,  and  in 
1801  at  Constantinople.  While  residing  at  the 
court  of  Palermo  in  1808,  he  endeavoured  to 
secure  the  regency  of  Spain,  which  had  then 
taken  up  arms  to  get  rid  of  the  French  yoke,  for 
Prince  Leopold  of  Sicily,  for  which  he  was 
severely  censured.  The  'latter  part  of  his  life 
was  spent  chiefly  abroad,  in  consequence  of  'the 
state  of  his  health,  and  he  died,  after  a lingering 
illness,  at  Rome,  March  29,  1828.  The  date 
of  his  birth  is  not  known.  Besides  that  already 
mentioned,  Sir  William  Drummond  published 
the  f Rowing  works: — “Translations  of  the  Sa- 
tires of  Persius,”  1793,  about  the  same  time  as 
Mr.  Gifford’s  version  of  the  same  poet  appeared ; 
“ Academical  Questions,”  1805 ; “ Archieolo- 
gical  and  Philological  Dissertations,  containing 
a MS.  found  at  Herculaneum,”  1810;  “Essay 
on  a Panic  inscription  found  in  Malta,”  1811 ; 
“ Odin,”  a poem,  1818 ; “ Origines,  or  Remarks 
on  the  Origin  of  several  Empires,  States,  and 
Cities,”  1824-1826,  in  3 vols,  which  is  his  ablest 
work.  His  “(Edipus  Judaicus,”  which  was 
printed,  though  not  for  sale,  in  which  he  endea- 
vours to  prove  that  certain  of  the  histories  and 
other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  are  astro- 
nomical and  other  allegories,  brought  upon 
him  severe  criticism  from  Dr.  D’Oyly,  and  the 
“ Quarterly  Review,”  and  led  to  a controversy 
in  which  Sir  William  got  the  worst,  both  in 
science  and  scholarship.  The  style  of  the  pre- 
face to  the  work  in  question  is  very  elegant,  but 
this  does  not  compensate  for  the  irreverence 
and  flippancy  of  some  of  the  remarks  which  it 
contains. 

Drummond,  Captain  Thomas  Henry,  was 
appointed  to  a cadetship  at  Woolwich,  where 
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lie  soon  began  to  distinguish  himself  by  his 
mechanical  talents  in  the  engineering  depart- 
ment of  the  government  institution  of  that 
place.  Having  served  there  some  time,  he  went 
to  Plymouth,  thence  to  Chatham,  and  thence  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  got  acquainted  with  Cap- 
tain Colly,  then  engaged  in  the  trigonometrical 
survey.  From  this  officer  he  obtained  employ- 
ment, and,  in  surveying  a portion  of  Ireland, 
invented  a new  light,  which  greatly  assisted  his 
observations  in  foggy  weather.  He  also  in- 
vented a heliostat,  an  instrument  for  reflecting 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  was  used  in  this 
survey.  This  instrument,  in  an  improved  form, 
connected  with  the  theodolite,  has  been  found  of 
great  service.  He  continued  to  devote  himself 
to  scientific  pursuits,  until  ill-liealth  compelled 
him,  for  a time,  to  resign  his  situation.  He 
was  subsequently  engaged  in  laying  down  the 
boundaries  to  the  old  and  new  boroughs,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Bill;  in  which 
capacity  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  usual 
perseverance  and  accuracy.  In  1835  he  became 
under-secretary  for  Ireland.  His  labours  now 
cook  a political  direction,  into  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  enter,  b.  at  Edinburgh,  1797;  d. 
1810. 

Drury,  Robert,  droo'-re,  an  English  seaman, 
who,  in  1702,  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Madagascar,  where  he  remained  fifteen  years. 
After  his  return  to  England,  he  published  a 
very  exact  and  curious  account  of  that  island, 
8vo,  1729. 

Drury,  Dru,  an  English  naturalist,  supposed 
to  have  been  descended  from  Sir  Dru  Drury,  a 
knight  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  was  for 
several  years  a jeweller  in  the  Strand,  London, 
and  was  a great  collector  of  specimens  of  natural 
history.  He  wrote  three  volumes  on  insects. 
d.  1801. 

Drury,  Joseph,  a learned  divine  and  distin- 
guished scholar,  who  was  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster school  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
in  1785  became  head-master  of  Harrow  school, 
where  he  had  as  pupils  Lord  Byron  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  Byron  on  various  occasions  speaks 
of  him  in  the  highest  terms,  saying,  in  the 
notes  to  “ Cliilde  Harold,”  “ My  preceptor,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Drury,  was  the  best  and  worthiest 
friend  I ever  possessed ; whose  warnings  I have 
remembered  but  too  well,  though  too  late, 
when  I have  erred,  and  whose  counsels  I have 
but  followed  when  I have  done  well  or  wisely.” 
Dr.  Drury  retired  to  Cockwood,  Devonshire,  in 
1805,  and  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits. He  held  the  prebendal  stall  of  Dalting- 
cot,  in  Wells  Cathedral,  b.  in  London,  1750; 
d.  1831.  A cenotaph,  with  a suitable  inscrip- 
tion, lias  been  erected  in  Harrow  church  to  his 
memory. 

Duusus,  dru'-sus,  a name  common  to  many 
eminent  Romans,  the  most  remarkable  of  whom 
are  the  following : — 1.  A son  of  Tiberius  and 
yipsai.ua,  who  made  himself  famous  by  his 
intrepidity  and  courage  in  the  provinces  of 
■lllyrieum  and  Pannonia.  He  was  raised  to  the 
greatest  honours  by  his  father,  but  a blow 
winch  he  gave  to  Sejanus,  an  audacious  liber- 
tine,  proved  his  ruin.  Sejanus  corrupted  Livia, 
tne  wife  of  Drusus,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
ner,  the  former  caused  him  to  be  poisoned  by  a 
eunuch,  23  a.d. — 2.  A son  of  Germanicus  and 
"gnppma,  who  enjoyed  offices  of  the  greatest 
trust  under  Tiberius.  His  enemy,  Sejanus,  how- 
ever, effected  his  ruin  by  his  insinuations; 
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Drusus  was  confined  by  Tiberius,  and  deprived 
of  all  aliment.  He  was  found  dead  nine  days  after 
his  confinement,  33  a.d.— 3.  Claudius  Nero,  was 
a son  of  Tiberius  N ero  and  Livia,  and  was  adopted 
by  Augustus.  He  was  brother  to  Tiberius,  who 
was  afterwards  made  emperor.  He  greatly 
signalized  himself  in  the  wars  in  Germany  and 
Gaul  against  the  Rlucti  and  Vindelici,  and  was 
honoured  with  a triumph.  He  died  of  a fall 
from  his  horse,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age  9 
B.C.  B.  38  B.C. 

, Dryander,  John,  dre-an'-der , a mathemati- 
cian and  physician  of  Wetteren,  in  Upper  Ilesse- 
Cassel.  He  was  a professor  at  Marburg,  and 
wrote  several  books  on  physic  and  mathe- 
matics, which  were  once  held  in  great  esteem. 
d.  at  Marburg,  1560. 

Dryanber,  Jonas,  a Swedish  naturalist,  a 
pupil  of  Lin  mens,  went  to  England,  and  there 
became  a member  of  the  Linnaian  Society,  being 
also  charged  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  with  the  care 
of  his  library.  He  wrote  several  memoirs,  and 
also  compiled  a catalogue  of  Sir  Joseph’s 
library,  b.  1743  ; d.  in  London,  1810. 

Dryden,  John,  dri'-den,  an  English  poet, 
educated  at  Westminster  school,  under  Dr. 
Busby,  whose  severe  discipline  and  constant 
use  of  the  rod  are  well  known;  whence  he  was 
elected  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1650. 
He  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  in  1657 
removed  to  London,  where,  in  the  following 
year,  he  wrote  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Crom- 
well. His  sorrow,  however,  was  of  short  dura- 
tion ; for  at  the  Restoration  he  complimented 
Charles  II.  in  a poem,  entitled  “ Astrea  Redux.” 
In  1662  appeared  his  first  play,  called  “ The 
Wild  Gallant,”  which  was  indifferently  received. 
Soon  afterwards  he  produced  “ The  Rival 
Ladies,”  and  next  “The  Indian  Emperor,” 
which  made  him  famous.  This  last  was  written 
in  conjunction  with  Sir  Robert  Howard,  who 
introduced  him  to  the  earl  of  Berkshire,  whose 
eldest  daughter  he  married,  but  who  brought 
him  no  happiness.  Soon  after  the  fire  of  Lon- 
don, he  engaged  with  the  king’s  theatre  for  an 
annual  stipend,  on  condition  of  furnishing  a 
certain  number  of  plays  in  each  year.  On  the 
death  of  Sir  William  Davenant,  he  was  nomi- 
nated poet  laureate,  and  in  1668  obtained  the 
place  of  historiographer  royal,  with  a salary  of 
£200  a year  and  a butt  of  wine.  His  eminence 
as  a dramatic  writer  was  now  established,  but 
it  exposed  him  to  the  envy  of  several  rival  wits 
Among  these  the  duke  of  Buckingham  held 
him  up  to  ridicule  in  the  character  of  Bayes  in 
“The  Rehearsal;”  and  the  earl  of  Rochester 
being  offended,  it  is  supposed,  at  some  allusions 
in  an  “Essay  on  Satire,”  written  jointly  by 
Dryden  and  Lord  Mulgrave,  caused  the  former 
to  be  cudgelled  by  some  hired  ruffians  as  lie  was 
going  home  from  a coffee-house.  Others,  how- 
ever, declare  that  the  vanity  of  the  duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  one  of  the  king’s  mistresses,  was 
wounded  by  a jen  d’ esprit  of  Dryden,  and  that 
this  procured  him  the  cudgelling.  To  his  an- 
tagonists in  satirical  weapons  he  was  decidedly 
superior.  “His  keen  and  trenchant  blade,” 
says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “ never  makes  a thrust  in 
vain,  and  never  strikes  but  at  a vulnerable 
point.”  The  duke  of  Buckingham  is  the  Zimri 
of  the  poet’s  “ Absalom  and  Achitophel.”  On 
the  accession  of  James  II.  Dryden  became  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and,  like  most  converts  en- 
deavoured to  defend  his  new  faith  at  the  expense 
of  the  old  one,  in  a poem  called  “ The  Hind  and 
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Panther,”  which  was  admirably  parodied  by 
Prior  and  Montague,  afterwards  carl  of  Hali- 
fax, in  “The  Country  Mouse  and  the  City 
Mouse.”  At  the  Revolution  lie  lost  his  posts, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Shadwell,  whom  Dryden 
satirized  under  the  name  of  Mac  Flccknoc.  In 
1G97  his  translation  of  Virgil  appeared;  which 
performance  alone  is  sufficient  to  immortalize 
liis  name.  Pope  pronounces  it  “ the  most  noble 
and  spirited  translation  in  any  language.”  No 
other  translations  arc  equally  excellent,  n.  at 
Alclwinkle,  Northamptonshire,  Aug.  9,  1031; 
d.  in  London,  May  1, 1700,  and  was  buried  be- 
tween the  graves  of  Chaucer  and  Cowley,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  whore  there  is  a monument  to 
his  memory,  erected  by  Sheffield,  duke  ot  Buck- 
ingham. Dryden’s  works  are  too  numerous  to 
be  here  distinguished.  His  critical  prefaces 
are  admirable;  his  prose  being  matchless  for 
its  freedom,  vigour,  variety,  and  copiousness. 
It  ranks  with  the  best  in  the  English  language. 
Ilis  poetry  is  correct,  harmonious,  and  strong, 
particularly  his  satires.  As  a dramatic  writei, 
he  chiefly  excelled  in  tragedy.  His  plays  are 
numerous,  he  having  been  the  sole  or  joint 
author  of  twenty-seven. — He  had  three  sons : 
Charles,  who  became  usher  of  the  palace  to 
Pope  Clement  XI.,  and  was  drowned  in  1704; 
John,  who  wrote  a comedy,  called  “ The  Hus- 
band his  own  Cuckold;”  and  Henry,  who 
entered  into  a religious  order  abroad. 

Du  Baeey,  Jeanne  Vaubernier,  Countess. 
(See  Baeey,  Marie  Jeanne.) 

DuBaetas.  (See  Baetas,  William  de  Sallust.) 
Duaeeh,  or  Douaeen,  Francois,  doo'-ar-en,  a 
French  lawyer  of  eminence,  who  was  originally 
a tutor  in  the  family  of  M.  Bude,  Maitre  des 
Requetes,  at  Paris,  and  acquired  his  knowledge 
of  the  rudiments  of  law  from  frequent  conver- 
sations on  the  subject  with  the  father  of  his 
pupils.  When  Cujacius  attacked  the  old  system 
of  instruction  in  jurisprudence,  Duaren,  who 
was  then  settled  at  Bourges  in  the  exercise  ot 
his  profession,  warmly  defended  it;  and  to  this 
controversy,  Cujacius  allowed  that  lie  owed 
much  of  his  knowledge  of  law.  b.  1509 ; d.  1559. 

Dtj  Bellay,  doo  bel’-lai , a French  cardinal 
and  statesman,  who  enjoyed  the  favour  ot 
Francis  I.,  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Henry  VII I.  of  England  and  the  pope,  Paul  III. 
He  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  ot  the 
kingdom  during  the  absence  of  Francis  who 
was  engaged  against  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in 
Provence.  Falling  into  disgrace  on  the  death 
of  this  king,  be  retired  to  Rome.  n.  149^;  d. 
1560  This  cardinal  protected  and  encouraged 
letters,  and  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the 
College  of  France  was  founded.  Rabelais  was 
attached  to  his  establishment.— His  brother 
William  was  one  of  Francis  I.  s biavest 
generals,  and  was  viceroy  of  Piedmont,  where 
he  defeated  the  Imperialists;  lie  wrote  someto- 
teresting  memoirs,  which  he  called  Ogdoades. 

Dubocage,  Marie  Anne  le  Page,  doo-bo-Laj , 
a talented  French  authoress,  who  was  a member 
of  the  academies  ot  Rome,  Bologna,  Padua, 
Lvons,  and  Rouen.  She  early  distinguished 
herself  by  a taste  for  poetry,  and  translated 
Pope’s  “Temple  of  Fame  _ into  French.  In 
1746  she  obtained  the  prize  given  by  the 
academy  at  Rouen,  and  afterwards  translated 
Milton’s  “ Paradise  Lost,”  which  she  followed 
by  a translation  of  the  “ Death  oiAbc  . ( 
1749  she  produced  a tragedy,  called  _ 11  ie 
Amazons,”  and  subsequently  “ ihe  Columbiad, 
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an  epic  poem  on  the  discovery  of  America, 
which  is  esteemed  her  greatest  work.  She 
also  published  “Travels  through  England, 
Holland,  and  Italy,”  in  the  epistolary  form, 
b.  at  Rouen,  1710;  n.  1602. 

Dunois,  William,  doo-bwaw',  archbishop  of 
Cambray,  cardinal,  and  prime  minister  of 
France,  was  the  son  of  a poor  French  apothe- 
cary. He  first  became  valet  to  the  superior  of 
the  college  of  St.  Michael  at  Paris,  where  he 
studied,  and  entered  into  orders.  Being  ap- 
pointed private  reader  to  the  duke  de  Chartres, 
afterwards  duke  of  Orleans  and  Regent,  he 
received  the  rich  abbey  of  St  Just,  and  subse- 
quently became  counsellor  of  state.  In  1717  lie 
was  sent  to  England  as  plenipotentiary  to  sign 
the  triple  alliance,  which  had  been  entered 
into  against  Spain,  between  England,  France, 
and  Holland.  On  his  return,  he  was  made 
minister  and  secretary  of  state,  and  obtained 
the  archbishopric  of  Cambray.  In  1721,  the 
pope  advanced  him  to  the  cardinalate,  and,  in 
the  following  year,  he  was  appointed  first 
minister  of  state.  From  that  time  he  reigned 
absolute  master,  and  the  French  court,  already 
so  depraved,  sank  still  lower  in  its  vices ; but 
happily  his  death  soon  put  an  end  to  his  power, 
b.  at  Brives-la-Uaillarde,  in  Limousin,  1050;  n. 
1723.  He  possessed  great  talents,  but  these 
were  sullied  and  clouded  by  his  vices  of  de- 
bauchery, avarice,  and  guilty  ambition. 

Dubois,  Edward,  a writer  of  light  literature 
who  attained  a high  degree  of  popularity  m Ins 
time,  and  was  connected  with  the  “Mirror” 
and  “ Morning  Chronicle”  in  their  palmy  days, 
under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Hill  and  Air. 
Perry  respectively.  Dubois  hud  studied  for  the 
bar  but  paid  little  attention  to  his  profession, 
though  he  held  two  legal  appointments,  the 
deputy  judgeship  of  the  Court  of  Request  and 
the  secretaryship  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Lunacy.  His  principal  works  were—'  My 
Pocket  Book,  or  Hintes  for  a Right  Mcrnc  and 
Conceited  Tour  in  Quarto,”  published,  anony- 
mously, and  written  in  lidieule  of  the  books  of 
travel  got  up  bv  Sir  John  Carr,  and  which 
passed  through  several  editions.  “ The  \\  reath, 

“ Old  Nick,”  a satirical  poem ; the  “ Decameron 
of  Boccaccio,”  with  remarks  on  liis  life  and 
writings;  a work  on  the  “Letters  of  Jumus, 
which  he  attributed  to  Sir  Philip  Francis,  with 
whom  he  was  said  to  have  been  connected.  b« 

1775 ; D.  1350.  , . , „ , 

Dubos,  John  Baptist,  doo-bo',  a French 
writer,  who  wasiemployed  in  some  secret  traps- 
actions  by  M.  de  Torcy,  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  several 
benefices.  He  is  principally  known  by  his 
“ Critical  Reflections  on  Poetry  and  Painting, 

2 vols  12mo;  a work  which,  at  the  time  ot  ns 
appearance,  was  highly  esteemed.  Ho  also 
wrote  some  political  pieces,  and  a Critical 
History  of  the  Establishment  of  the  French 
Monarchy  in  Gaul.”  e.  at  Beauvais,  16/0;  d. 

atDuUCANGE,  Charles  Dufresne,  Seigneur, 
doo-kanzh,  a French  author,  who  studied  lor 
the  profession  of  the  law,  but  subsequently 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  history  and  philo- 
sophy. His  first  work  was  ‘ A History  of 
Constantinople  under  the  French  Emperors, 
which  was  succeeded  by  his  Scriptural  G.os- 
sary,”  a work  of  great  value  in  enabling  us  to 
understand  the  writers  of  the  dark  and  muldle 
ages.  He  also  produced  some  other  historical 
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works,  and  left  a large  number  of  manuscripts. 
B.  at  Amiens,  1610;  d.  16SS. — His  children 
received  a pension  of  2000  francs  from 
Louis  XIV. 

Ducarel,  Andrew  Coltee,  doo'-Jca-rel,  an 
eminent  civilian  and  antiquary,  who  published 
a number  of  topographical  and  antiquarian 
works.  His  best  known  is  one  on  Anglo-Gallic, 
Norman,  and  Aquitaine  coins,  which  appeared 
in  1757.  “Anglo-Norman  Antiquities,”  con- 
sidered in  a tour  through  Normandy,  is  another 
valuable  work  on  the  particular  subject  of  which 
it  treats.  B.in  Normandy,  1713;  d.  at  South 
Lambeth,  1785.  Ducarel  was  commissary  of 
St.  Catherine’s  and  Canterbury,  and  was  brought 
to  England  soon  after  his  birth.  When  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  was  incorporated,  in 
1755,  he  was  appointed  one  of  its  first  fellows. 

Due  as,  Michael,  doo'-kas,  the  author  of  a 
history  of  the  Greek  empire,  from  the  reign  of 
John  Palreologus  I.  to  its  fall  in  1453.  His 
work  was  printed  at  the  Louvre  in  1649. 

Ducasse,  Jean  Baptiste,  doo-Jcas-sai,  a French 
naval  officer,  whoduringthe  reign  of  Louis  XI V. 
made  himself  formidable  to  the  English  while 
governor  of  St.  Domingo,  and  gained  fame  by 
obtaining  a victory  over  the  renowned  Admiral 
Benbow.  d. 1715. 

Duckworth,  Sir  John  Thomas,  Bart,  duk’- 
icerth,  a British  admiral,  who  entered  the  navy 
in  1759,  under  Admiral  Boscawen,  and  took 
part  in  several  engagements  with  the  French. 
Having  served  in  various  ships,  and  seen  a 
great  deal  of  active  service,  he,  in  1793,  was 
attached  to  Lord  Howe’s  fleet,  and,  in  the 
celebrated  action  of  June  1, 1794,  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  bravery,  as  well  as  naval 
skill.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Leeward  Islands;  and  in  1S01  for  aiding 
in  the  reduction  of  the  Swedish  and  West  India 
islands,  was  created  a K.C.B.  In  1S03  he  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  Jamaica,  and, 
for  the  vigorous  measures  he  adopted  in  pro- 
tecting the  commerce  of  that  island,  received 
the  thanks  of  its  House  of  Assembly,  with  the 
presentation  of  a sword  valued  at  £1000.  In 
1805  he  defeated  the  French  in  the  Bay  of  St. 
Domingo,  for  which  he  was  thanked  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  had  an  annuity  of 
£1000  bestowed  upon  him.  In  1807  he  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  in  spite  of  the 
forks ; and,  from  1810  to  1S15,  was  commander- 
in-chief  at  Newfoundland.  He  subsequently 
became  governor  of  Plymouth,  and,  in  1813 
was  created  a baronet,  b.  in  February  1748  ■ 
d.  at  Devonport,  1817.  ’ 

Duclos,  Charles  Pineau,  doo-klo1,  an  historio- 
grapher of  France,  who  became  perpetual  secre- 
tary to.  the  French  academy,  and  died  in  1772. 
b.  at  Dinant,  1705.  His  principal  works  are — 

1.  “ Memoirs  on  the  Manners  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury,” lvol.  12mo ; 2.  “The  History  of  Louis 
XI.,”  3 vols.  12mo ; 3.  “The  Confessions  of 
Count  * * 

Dudevant,  Madame  Amantine  Lucile  Aurore, 
dood'-cant,  better  known  by  her  assumed 
name  of  Georges  Sand,  having  been  married 
at  17,  parted  from  her  husband  in  her  27th 
year,  and  went  to  Paris  to  pursue  a life  of  lite- 
rary independence.  There  she  produced,  in 
conjunction  with  a young  student  named  Jules 
bandeau,  a novel,  called  “Rose  et  Blanche,” 
which  met  with  success.  Her  next  perform- 
ance, entitled  “ Indiana,”  was  entirely  her 
own,  and  it  immediately  made  her  celebrated. 


She  affixed  the  name  of  Georges  Sand  to  it,  to 
commemorate  her  friendship  with  Sandeau. 
She.  subsequently  wrote  voluminously  in  the 
region  of  fiction ; but  perhaps  the  best  of  all 
her  tales  is  “ Consuelo.”  In  1848  she  started  a 
democratic  newspaper  of  her  own  in  Paris;  but 
her  views  proving  unpalatable  to  the  rdgime  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  it  was  suppressed.  From  that 
time  she  mostly  wrote  for  the  stage,  but  not 
with  equal  success  to  that  which  marked  her 
former  efforts  in  stories  of  the  imagination. 
b.  at  Paris,  1S04. 

Dudley,  Edmund,  dud'-le,  an  English  states- 
man, who  being,  when  young,  introduced  to  the 
court  of  Henry  VII.,  became  one  of  the  favourites 
of  that  monarch.  In  14941ie  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Edward  Grey,  Lord  Lisle.  In  the 
parliament  of  1504  he  was  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and,  two  years  afterwards, 
obtained  the  stewardship  of  Hastings.  On  the 
king's  death,  he  and  Empson  were  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  in  1510  were  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hill.  b.  1462.  While  in  confinement,  Dudley 
wrote  a piece,  entitled  “ The  Tree  of  the  Com- 
monwealth,” which  is  still  in  MS. 

Dudley,  John,  son  of  the  preceding  states- 
man, was  created  Viscount  Lisle  and  knight  of 
the  Garter,  by  Henry  VIII.  In  the  next  reign 
he  was  made  earl  of  Warwick.  On  the  execu- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  he  was  appointed 
lord  high  admiral,  and  in  1551  was  created  duke 
of  Northumberland.  Pursuing  an  ambitious 
policy,  he  effected  a marriage  between  his  son. 
Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  and  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  aud  a 
branch  of  the  royal  family.  When  the  days  of 
Edward  VI.  were  drawing  to  a close,  lie  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  set  aside  his  sisters,  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  from  the  succession,  in  favour  of 
Lady  Jane,  and  on  his  death  he  caused  his 
daughter-in-law  to  be  proclaimed.  An  insur- 
rection being  raised  in  favour  of  Mary,  however, 
she  was  proclaimed  in  London,  and  the  duke 
executed,  1553.  b.  1502.  (See  Edward  VI., 
Elizabeth,  Mary.) 

Dudley,  Robert,  son  of  the  above.  ( See 
Leicester,  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of.) 

Dudley,  Ambrose,  son  of  the  above,  was  con- 
demned with  his  father,  but  received  a pardon. 
In  1557  he  went  with  his  two  brothers  to  the 
Low  Countries,  and  served  in  the  Spanish  army 
before  St.  Quentin.  In  the  next  reign,  he  was 
created  earl  of  Warwick.  He  died  of  a wound, 
received  in  defending  Newliaven  against  the 
French  in  1589.  b.  1530. 

Dudley,  Sir  Robert,  the  son  of  the  earl  of 
Leicester  by  the  Lady  Douglas  Sheffield,  though 
treated  by  his  father  as  illegitimate,  yet  was  left 
the  bulk  of  his  estate,  after  the  death  of  his  uncle 
Ambrose.  In  1594  he  made  a voyage  to  the 
South  Seas,  _ and,  in  the  following  year,  com- 
menced a suit  to  prove  his  legitimacy' ; but  the 
countess  dowager  of  Leicester  filing  an  infor- 
mation against  him  for  a conspiracy,  he  went 
to  Florence,  where  the  grand  duke  appointed 
him  chamberlain  to  his  wife,  the  archduchess  of 
Austria,  sister  to  Ferdinand  II.  That  emperor 
created,  him  a duke  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,' 
on  which  he  assumed  the  title  of  duke  of 
Northumberland.  He  drained  the  morass  be- 
tween Pisa  and  the  sea,  by  which  Leghorn 
became  one  of  the  first  ports  in  the  world,  b.  at 
Sheen,  in  Surrey,  1573;  d.  at  Florence,  1639. 
He  wrote  several  pieces,  the  chief  of  which  is 
“ Del  Arcano  del  Mare. 
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Dudley,  Sir  Henry  Bate,  a noted  literary 
character  and  politician,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Rate,  incumbent  of  St.  Nicholas,  Worces- 
ter and  of  Farmbridge,  Essex.  He  was  educated 
for  the  church,  and  took  orders,  but  was  in  early 
life  notorious  for  living  a free  life  about  London, 
where  his  exigencies  induced  him  to  have  re- 
course to  literature,  in  order  to  recruit  his 
finances.  He  established  the  “ Morning  Post" 
and  " Morning  Herald”  newspapers,  and  was 
the  author  of  several  dramatic  pieces,  among 
others,  tlio  “ Woodman,”  “ Rival  Candidates," 
and  the  “Flitch  of  Bacon.”  He  became  curate 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townley,  author  of  “ High  Life 
below  Stairs,"  at  Hendon,  Essex,  and  subse- 
quently obtained  a baronetcy  and  considerable 
church  preferment,  both  in  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land. In  the  discharge  of  his  clerical  functions, 
but  particularly  in  the  judicial  sphere  as  a ma- 
gistrate, Sir  Henry  Dudley  was  remarkable  for 
the  ability  lie  displayed,  and  for  always  favour- 
ing and  promoting  improvements  wherever  his 
influence  extended,  n.  1745;  d.  1824. 

Dufresny,  Charles  Riviere,  doo-fres'-ne,  a 
French  comic  writer,  who  was  descended  frorr 
Ilenry  IV.,  to  whom  he  bore  considerable  re- 
semblance. He  possessed  great  talents  for 
landscape  and  ornamental  gardening,  and  was, 
on  this  account,  appointed  by  Louis  XIV.  comp- 
troller of  the  royal  gardens.  The  “ grand  mo- 
narch” also  gave  him  several  privileges;  amongst 
which  was  the  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of 
looking-glasses.  This  right, however,  with  others, 
he  soon  disposed  of  for  certain  sums  of  ready 
money,  and  always  managed  to  be  penniless  in 
an  exceedingly  short  space  of  time.  In  reference 
to  his  want  of  funds,  one  of  his  friends_ observed 
that  poverty  was  not  a crime.  “No,  it’s  much 
worse,”  answered  he.  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  very 
much  attached  to  him,  supplied  him  liberally 
with  funds  on  many  occasions,  but  at  length 
grew  tired  of  the  continual  demands  made 
by  Dufresny,  saying,  “ I am  not  powerful  enough 
to  make  Dufresny  rich.”  Losing  his  first  wife, 
he  married  his  laundress,  in  order  to  pay  the 
washing  bill  due  to  her.  Paris  was  full  of  this 
occurrence  for  a few  days,  he  being  well  bad- 
gered for  this  mesalliance ; and  the  following  is 
an  anecdote  told  of  him  at  this  time.  Meetiug 
the  Abbd  Pellegrin,  who  was  not  conspicuous 
for  cleanliness,  he  reproached  him  for  always 
wearing  such  dirty  linen.  “ Ah !”  replied  the 
Abbe,  “ every  one  isn’t  so  fortunate  as  to  marry  a 
washerwoman.”  On  leaving  the  court,  Dufresny 
began  to  write  for  the  theatres  with  Regnard, 
and  afterwards  alone,  composing  some  dramatic 
pieces,  which,  though  containing  much  wit, 
were  uneven  and  irregular  in  their  style.  B.  at 
Paris,  1643;  d.  1724. 

Dufferin,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Frederick  Temple 
Blackwood,  Iv.C.B.,  Lord,  duf-fer-in,  whose 
mother  was  a member  of  the  Sheridan  family, 
was  horn  in  1S26,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  1860  he  published 
an  account  of  his  voyage  to  Iceland  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  under  the  title  of  “ Letters  from 
High  Latitudes.”  In  the  same  year  he  went  to 
Syria,  as  British  Commissioner,  to  inquire  into 
the  massacre  of  Christians  that  had  been  perpe- 
trated there.  In  1866he  accepted  office  as  under- 
secretary of  state  for  India ; and  in  1868,  at  the 
accession  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  power,  became 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Dugdalb,  Sir  William,  dug'-dail,txn  English 
antiquary,  who,  in  1638,  was  made  a pursuivant- 
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at-arms  by  the  name  of  Blanche  Lyon.  He  sub- 
sequently became  Rouge  Croix,  which  gave  him 
arcsidencein  Heralds’ College,  and  opened  up 
the  treasures  of  antiquity  to  his  inspection.  He 
was  with  Charles  I.  in  several  engagements,  and 
in  1642  was  created  M.A.  by  the  University  of 
Oxford.  On  the  ruin  of  the  royal  cause,  he  com- 
pounded for  his  estate,  settling  in  London, 
where  he  completed  his  “ Monasticon  Angli- 
canura,”  in  3 vols.  folio.  At  the  Restoration 
he  was  made  Norroy,  and  in  1677  Garter  king- 
of-arms,  on  which  occasion  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  which,  on  account  of  his 
limited  estate,  he  would  much  rather  have  de- 
clined. n.  at  Shustoke,  Warwickshire,  1605. 
d.  there,  1686. 

Duguay-Tiiouin,  Rdnd,  doo-gai-troo-d,  a fa- 
mous French  admiral,  bom  at  St.  Malo,  who 
showed  as  ahoy  a love  for  a seafaring  life,  and, 
when  18,  was  in  command  of  a privateer.  When 
20,  he  fought  an  action  with  a 40-gun  ship 
against  six  English  vessels,  but  wa6  defeated 
and  captured,  and  carried  to  Plymouth,  from 
which  he  escaped  by  a romantic  adventure.  In 
1697  he  encountered,  vanquished,  and  took 
prisoner  the  Dutch  admiral  De  Wasscnaer; 
subsequently  served  during  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession ; and,  in  1706,  was  made 
Chevalier  of  St.  Louis  for  his  defence  of  Cadiz, 
then  threatened  with  a siege.  In  1707,  he  was 
sent,  along  with  Count  de  Forbin,  to  intercept  an 
English  convoy  which  was  carrying  provisions 
for  the  service  of  the  archduke  of  Austria,  com- 
petitor for  the  Spanish  throne  with  Philip  V., 
and  in  this  service  captured  the  Cumberland,  of 
82  guns,  and  scattered  or  destroyed  the  rest  of 
the  fleet.  On  September  23, 1711,  he  captured 
Rio  J anciro,  his  most  notable  exploit ; and  after 
serving  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  elsewhere,  and  having  greatly  raised  the 
character  and  fame  of  the  navy  of  his  country, 
died  at  Paris,  respected  and  honoured  by  king 
and  people,  in  September,  1736.  n.  1673.  His 
memoirs  were  published  in  Paris  in  1740,  and 
appeared  in  an  English  translation  at  London 
in  1742. 

Dugohjiier,  Jean  Francois  Coquille,  doo- 
gom-e-ai,  a native  of  Guadaloupe,  who  had 
large  estates  in  Martinique,  which,  having 
espoused  the  revolutionary  cause,  he  defended 
against  a body  of  royalist  troops,  and  afterwards 
coming  to  France,  entered  the  army,  and  rose 
through  various  grades  till  made  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  gained  several  victories  over  the  com- 
bined Austrian  and  Sardinian  forces.  In  1793 
he  captured  Toulon,  after  a severe  contest  and 
a protracted  siege,  during  which  Napoleon  first 
made  himself  conspicuous.  Dugommier  subse- 
quently commanded  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees, 
gained  the  battle  of  Alberdes,  and  took  pos- 
session of  Montesquieu,  where  he  captured 
200  pieces  of  cannon  and  2000  prisoners.  He 
was  killed  in  an  engagement  at  St  Sebastian  in 
1794,  after  having  further  distinguished Jiimself 
by  repeated  successes  in  the  field,  n.  1736. 

Du  Guesclin,  Bertrand.  ( See  Guesclin, 
Du.)  „ . 

Duhalde,  Jean  Baptiste,  doo'-hald,  a French 
Jesuit,  who  compiled,  from  the  accounts  of  the 
missionaries,  an  “ Historical  and  Geographical 
Description  of  the  Empire  of  China  and  Chinese 
Tartary,”  4 vols.  folio,  a work  formerly  held  as 
an  authority,  n.  at  Paris,  1674;  d.  there,  1 743. 

Duillius  Nepos,  du-il'-le-m  ne'-pos,  a p»o- 
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nian  consul,  who  obtained  a naval  victory  over 
tho  Carthaginians,  near  the  Lipari  Islands,  in 
which  they  lost  fifty-eight  vessels,  this  being  the 
first  engagement  at  sea  which  the  Romans  had 
fought,  260  b.c.  He  was  honoured  with  a naval 
triumph,  the  first  that  ever  appeared  at  Rome,  and 
was  also  allowed  peculiar  honours.  Some  medals 
were  struck  in  commemoration  of  this  victory, 
and  there  still  exists  at  Rome  a portion  of  the 
column  which  was  erected  in  the  Forum  on  this 
occasion,  and  the  inscription  on  which  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  the  Latin 
language. 

Dujabbin,  Charles,  doosh'-ar-da,  a Dutch 
painter,  distinguished  for  his  representations  of 
market  scenes,  mountebanks,  and  robbers.  He 
also  engraved  in  aquafortis,  n.  at  Amsterdam, 
1640;  d.  at  Venice,  1678. 

Dumabesq,  Henry,  doo-viar-esJc,  a lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  British  army,  who  served  through- 
out the  wars  with  Napoleon,  and  was  present  in 
the  thirteen  battles  for  which  medals  were 
struck,  besides  many  affairs  of  outposts  in  the 
sieges  of  Badajoz  and  Burgos,  and  the  attack 
on  the  forts  of  Salamanca.  His  last  field  was 
Waterloo,  where  he  was  on  the  staff  of  Sir  John 
Byng,  and  was  sent  with  an  order  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  to  his  general  of  brigade.  This 
he  delivered,  and  in  returning  with  the  answer 
was  shot  through  the  lungs ; but,  determined 
to  do  his  duty,  he  rode  up  to  the  duke,  delivered 
his  despatch,  and  then  fell  from  his  horse  ap- 
parently a dying  man.  The  wound  was  not 
immediately  fatal,  however;  but  as  the  ball 
was  never  extracted,  it  is  supposed  to  have  pro- 
duced paralysis,  and  caused  his  death  in  1838, 
at  the  establishment  of  the  Australian  Agricul- 
tural Company  in  New  South  Wales,  where  he 
was  chief  commissioner,  b.  1792. 

Dumas,  Lewis,  doo'-ma,  an  ingenious  French- 
man, who  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  but  ap- 
plied himself  to  mathematical  and  mechanical 
studies,  inventing  an  instrument  called  the 
bureau  typographique,  to  teach  children  reading 
and  writing  mechanically.  He  also  devised  an- 
other for  instructing  them  in  music,  and  wrote 
works  on  these  subjects,  explanatory  of  his 
method,  b.  at  Nimes,  1676 ; d.  1744. 

Dumas,  Alexandre  Davy,  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile French  dramatists  and  romancists.  His 
dramas  number  more  than  eighty,  and  his 
novels  more  than  forty.  He  wrote  about  1200 
volumes,  many  of  them  representing  a low 
state  of  morals,  rather  repulsive  than  attractive 
to  the  general  tone  of  English  sentiment.  He 
also  wrote  “Impressions  of  Voyages,”  and  his 
“Memoirs,”  which  were  commenced  in  1852, 
and  by  1856  had  extended  to  twenty-seven  vol- 
umes. His  most  popular  work  is,  perhaps,  the 
“ Count  of  Monte  Christo,”  which  has  been  re- 
produced in  English  in  several  forms.  Dumas 
affected  to  be  a universal  genius,  took  to  politics, 
and  started  a newspaper  in  Naples  during  the 
dictatorship  of  Garibaldi  in  1860,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  live  long.  He  also  prided  himself 
on  his  skill  as  a cook,  and  on  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  could  serve  up  a dinner,  b.  at  Villers- 
Cotterets,  in  the  department  of  the  Aisne, 
1803. 

Dumas,  Alexandre  file,  son  of  the  above, 
wrote  “ Trois  Hommes  forts,”  “ La  Dame  aux 
Camdlias,”  and  the  “ Demi-Monde ; ” pro- 
ductions which,  however  they  may  exhibit  the 
possession  of  talent  in  their  author,  are  very 
low  in  their  morality,  b.  1824, 
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Dumas,  Jean  Baptiste,  a distinguished  French 
chemist  and  botanist,  who,  in  1823,  received 
the  appointment  of  demonstrator  of  chemis- 
try at  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  was 
also,  mado  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 
Athende  of  Paris.  From  this  period  the 
science  of  organic  chemistry  stands  deeply  in- 
debted to  his  exertions.  In  1829  he  founded 
the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures, 
and,  in  1834,  became  professor  of  organic  che- 
mistry in  the  School  of  Medicine.  In  1845  he 
was  made  president  of  the  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Industry,  and,  in  1849,  received 
the  porte-feuille  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 
In  1851  he  acted  as  vice-president  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  in  London,  and  subsequently  became 
vice-president  of  the  superior  council  of  public 
instruction  in  France,  b.  at  Alais,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gard,  1800. 

Dumont,  Pierre  Etienne  Louis,  doo'-mawng, 
a Swiss  divine,  who  became  minister  of  the 
Protestant  church  in  Geneva,  and  afterwards 
went  to  London,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and  other  eminent 
men.  After  a visit  to  France,  he  returned,  and 
became  the  editor  of  several  of  the  treatises  of 
Jeremy  Bentham,  from  pure  admiration  of  the 
wisdom  of  that  philosopher.  In  1814  he  re- 
turned to  Geneva,  and  became  a member  of  its 
representative  council ; and  there,  on  the  pan- 
opticon plan  of  Mr.  Bentham,  had  a prison 
erected,  in  1824.  b.  at  Geneva,  1759 ; d.  tra- 
velling in  Northern  Italy,  1829. 

Dumont  d’Ueviuue,  Jules  Sdbastien  Cesar, 
door'-veel,  a French  naturalist  and  navigator. 
Being  commissioned  by  Charles  X.  of  France, 
in  1826,  to  go  in  search  of  La  Perouse,  the 
French  navigator,  and  his  companions,  he  took 
the  command  of  the  frigate  Astrolabe,  and  was 
so  far  successful,  as  to  obtain  a knowledge  of 
the  fate  of  these  voyagers.  Whilst  engaged  in 
this  duty,  he  made  some  important  surveys  of 
the  coasts  of  various  islands  in  Australasia  and 
the  Eastern  seas.  An  account  of  his  labours 
was  published  in  1830,  and  is  esteemed  as 
a valuable  contribution  to  science.  In  1837 
he  proceeded  on  a voyage  to  the  south  pole, 
and  penetrated  to  lat.  64°  20'  S. ; Ion.  184° 
18'  E.  On  his  return  he  published  an  account 
of  his  expedition,  b.  1790 ; killed  in  a rail- 
way accident  between  Versailles  and  Meudon, 
1842. 

Dtjmoueiez,  Charles  Francois,  doo-moor'-e-ai, 
an  officer  in  the  French  military  service,  who, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  great  revolution, 
espoused  the  liberal  side,  although  attached  to 
the  constitutional  monarchy  of  1791.  Sus- 
pected, as  well  as  detested,  by  those  whose  po- 
litical principles  were  more  violent,  he  retired 
from  internal  politics,  and  took  service  under 
General  Luckner,  then  fighting  against  the 
Austrians  on  the  northern  frontier.  Here 
he  soon  distinguished  himself,  and,  receiving 
the  command  of  the  army  opposed  to  the  duke 
of  Brunswick,  took  up  a position  in  the  forest 
of  Argonne,  which  enabled  Kellermann  to  beat 
the  Prussians  at  Valmy,  and  saved  France  from 
invasion.  He  next  entered  Flanders,  won  the 
battle  ofGemappes,  took  Liege,  Antwerp,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  country;  but  was  compelled 
to  return  to  Paris  on  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI. 
After  the  execution  of  that  monarch,  he  re- 
sumed his  command,  entered  Holland,  and  took 
Breda;  but  was  defeated  at  Neerwinde  and 
Louvain.  Ashe  still  wished  for  a return  of  the 
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government  to  constitutional  monarchy,  he  dis- 
pleased tho  Convention,  because  lie  was  averse 
to  their  proceedings  against  the  Belgians,  and 
entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  the  enemy, 
which  brought  an  accusation  of  treason  against 
him,  when,  with  several  of  his  officers,  he  fled 
to  tho  Austrian  head-quarters.  His  ideas  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  however,  were  not 
conformable  to  the  notions  of  the  allies,  and  he 
refused  to  serve  against  his  country.  He  now 
wandered  through  several  parts  or  tho  conti- 
nent, with  a price  set  upon  his  head,  and  at 
length  crossed  to  England;  but  was  thence 
driven  by  the  operation  of  the  Alien  Act.  He 
then  took  refuge  in  Hamburg,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  time ; but  again  returned  to 
England,  and,  throughout  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  enjoyed  a pension  from  tho  British  govern- 
ment. b.  at  Cambrai,  1739 ; d.  at  Ilenlcy-npon- 
Thames,  1823. 

Dunbak,  William,  dun'-bar,  a Scottish  poet, 
who  wrote  several  beautiful  effusions,  and,  after 
being  almost  unknown  for  200  years,  was  re- 
suscitated in  his  poems,  which  are  now  acknow- 
ledged to  be  amongst  the  most  original  in  his 
language.  His  “ Thistle  and  Bose,”  an  allegory 
celebrating  the  matrimonial  union  of  James  IV. 
of  Scotland  with  Margaret,  daughter  _ of 
Henry  VII.,  is  a rich  specimen  of  poetical 
imagery,  b.  it  is  supposed,  about  1100;  d. 
about  1520.  His  poems  were  published,  with 
notes,  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple. 

Duncan,  Adam,  Lord,  dun-lean,  a British 
admiral,  was  bred  to  the  sea,  and,  in  1761, 
attained  the  rank  of  post-captain.  Being  inti- 
mate with  admiral  Keppel,  the  latter  appointed 
him  his  captain  ; and,  in  1787,  he  became  rear- 
admiral;  in  1793,  vice-admiral;  and,  in  1795, 
admiral  of  the  Blue.  In  the  war  he  was 
appointed  to  the  North  Sea  station,  where  he 
blockaded  the  Dutch  in  the  Texel;  till  the 
summer  of  1797,  when  an  alarming  mutiny 
broke  out  in  his  squadron.  His  conduct  on 
this  occasion  was  firm,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  placed,  he 
detained  the  Dutch  until  he  was  enabled  to 
meet  them  in  action.  An  engagement  then 
took  place  on  October  11,  off  Camperdown,  when 
the  Dutch  admiral,  De  Winter,  after  a brave 
resistance,  was  obliged  to  strike.  Eight  ships 
were  taken,  two  of  which  carried  flags.  For 
this  service  the  gallant  admiral  received  the 
thanks  of  parliament,  was  created  viscount 
Duncan,  of  Camperdown,  and  baron  Duncan  of 
Lundie,  in  the  shire  of  Perth.  An  annual 
pension,  also,  of  £2000  was  granted  him,  and 
the  two  next  heirs  of  the  peerage,  b.  at  Dun- 
dee, Scotland,  1731;  d.  1804.  Lord  Duncan 
was  of  a singularly  manly  and  athletic  form, 
his  height  being  six  feet  three  inches.  His 
character  was  that  of  an  amiable,  upright  man. 
It  is  said  that  when  Duncan  and  De  Winter, 
who  was  also  of  gigantic  stature,  met  on  the 
surrender  of  the  latter,  each  was  struck  with  the 
fine  physique  of  the  other ; and  that  Duncan  ex- 
claimed, neither  having  been  wounded,  “Why, 
Admiral,  how  has  it  happened  that  two  such 
marks  as  we  present  should  have  been  missed 
in  siich  a shower  of  bullets  as  that  we  have  just 
passed  through?” 

Duncohbe,  William,  dun-lcum,  a poet,  and 
author  of  a tragedy  entitled  “ Lucius  Junius 
Brutus,”  besides  other  works,  and  a translation 
of  Horace,  was  born  in  London  in  1690,  and 
died  in  1769—  His  son  John  was  also  a poet, 
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and  wrote  “The  Feminead,”  and  other  poems. 
b.  1730;  d.  1786. 

Dundab,  Sir  David,  dun-daw,  a general  in 
the  British  army,  who  enjoyed  a high  reputation 
as  a tactician,  was  for  a short  time  commander- 
in-chief  on  the  resignation  of  the  duke  of  York, 
and  was  author  of  two  works,  “ Principles  of 
Military  Movements,”  and  “ Jtegulationsfor  the 
Cavalry,”  which  are  both  standard  authorities 
in  the  army.  b.  at  Edinburgh,  1736 ; d.  1820. 

D unu as,  Thomas,  a gallant  British  officer, 
who  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  capture 
of  Guadeloupe,  in  1794,  and  died  there  in  the 
succeeding  year.  fl  here  is  a cenotaph  to  his 
memory  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London,  b. 
1.750. 

Dundas,  Henry.  ( See  Melville,  Lord.) 
Dundas,  Sir  James  Whitley  Deans,  a modern 
English  naval  commander,  entered  the  navy  at 
an  early  age,  and  was  present  at  several  minor 
actions  during  the  Napoleon  wars.  He  was  for 
some  years  a lord  of  the  admiralty  under  lord 
Melbourne,  and,  in  1841,  became  rear-admiral. 
In  1853  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  English  fleet  which  was  to  assist  Turkey 
against  Russia.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
following  year  he  entered  the  Black  Sea,  and  in 
April  the  English  and  French  fleets  bombarded 
Odessa.  In  the  December  of  the  same  year, 
however,  Admiral  Sir  Edward  (afterwards  Lord) 
Lyons  superseded  him  in  the  command.  His 
family  name  was  Deans,  his  father  being  James 
Deans,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  Calcutta;  but  he  took  the 
names  of  Whitley  and  Dundas  on  marrying  his 
cousin  Janet,  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Ames- 
bury.  b.  in  Scotland,  1785 ; n.  1862. 

Dundas, Sir  Rich.  Saunders, K.C.B.,  anEnglish 
naval  commander,  but  having  no  relationship 
to  the  above.  Entering  the  service  at  an  early 
age,  he  was  a captain  at  22,  and,  in  1840,  took 
a part  in  the  war  with  China,  and  afterwards 
commanded  a squadron  in  the  Mediterranean, 
under  the  orders  of  admiral  Parker.  Between 
1828  and  1846,  he  was  twice  secretary  to  the 
admiralty,  and  from  1852  to  1855  was  a lord  of 
the  admiralty.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  rear- 
admiral,  and,  in  1855,  was  nominated  to  succeed 
Sir  Charles  Napier  in  the  command  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  sent  to  act  against  Russia  in  the  Baltic 
Sea.  Doubting,  like  his  predecessor,  the  success 
of  an  attack  on  Cronstadt,  he  took  vigorous 
measures  to  destroy  the  enemy’s  commerce  hi 
the  north,  and,  assisted  by  the  French  admiral 
Penaud,  attacked  Sweaborg.  After  a bombard- 
ment of  45  hours,  the  Russian  arsenals,  barracks, 
and  magazines  were  almost  entirely  destroyed, 
with  a loss  also  of  2000  men.  This  was  the 
most  terrible  blow  to  the  naval  power  of  the 
czar  during  the  whole  of  the  war.  b.  at  Mel- 
ville Castle,  Edinburghshire,  1802 ; d.  1861. 

Dundonald,  Thomas  Cochrane,  Earl  of,  dun- 
don' -aid,  a British  admiral,  and  the  tenth  earl 
of  this  name,  entered  the  naval  service  in  1793. 
He  soon  distinguished  himself  by  liis  bravery, 
being  almost  continually  engaged  in  the  most 
difficult  and  daring  enterprises,  in  boarding 
vessels,  or  cutting  out  rich  prizes  from  beneath 
the  very  mouth  of  the  guns  in  the  land  for- 
tresses of  the  enemy.  In  1S09  he  commanded  a 
fleet  of  fire-ships,  with  which  he  destroyed  the 
French  fleet  in  the  Basque  Roads,  for  which  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  knighthood  of  the  Bath. 
In  1814  he  was  charged  with  having  spieada 
report  relative  to  the  abdication  of  the  emperor 
Napoleon  I.,  which  had  a great  effect  on  the 
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funds,  and  which  caused  him  to  be  brought  to 
trial.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
pay  £1000,  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  and  to  undergo 
one  year’s  imprisonment.  When  this  happened, 
lie  was  a member  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
he  was  therefore  deprived  of  his  seat,  stripped 
of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  struck  off  the  list 
of  captains.  These  proceedings  were  iniquitous 
in  the  extreme,  as  they  arose  almost  entirely 
from  his  being  a radical  reformer  and  strong 
opponent  of  the  Liverpool- Castlereagh  adminis- 
tration. The  public  were  enraged  at  such  a 
sentence.  The  punishment  of  the  pillory  was 
remitted,  he  was  reseated  in  parliament,  and 
his  fine  paid  by  public  subscription.  His  pros- 
pects of  advancement  in  the  service  of  his 
country  were,  however,  for  the  time,  annihilated. 
Accordingly,  he  sought  employment  abroad, 
and  in  ISIS  received  the  command  of  the  fleet 
of  the  Chilians,  to  fight  for  their  independence. 
In  this  war  he  displayed  his  usual  bravery.  In 
1822  he  exchanged  the  Chilian  for  the  Bra- 
zilian service,  and,  in  the  following  year,  was 
made  marquis  of  Maranao  by  Don  Pedro.  On 
leaving  this  service  he  returned  to  Europe,  and, 
in  1827  and  1828,  assisted  the  Greeks  in  their 
war  of  independence.  He  had  hitherto  borne 
the  title  of  Lord  Cochrane,  but  by  his  father’s 
death  he  now  succeeded  to  that  of  Earl  of 
Dundonald,  and,  on  the  accession  of  the  Whigs 
to  power  in  1830,  was  reinstated  in  his  command 
in  the  British  navy,  and  made  a rear-admiral. 
In  1S41  he  became  vice-admiral  of  the  Blue, 
and,  in  1817,  had  his  order  of  the  Bath  restored 
to  him.  In  1851  he  became  vice-admiral  of  the 
White,  and,  in  1851,  admiral  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Being  greatly  devoted  to  scientific  pur- 
suits, he  offered,  in  1856,  to  blow  up  the  walls  of 
Sebastopol  during  the  siege  of  that  fortress ; 
but  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  his 
plan,  rejected  it.  b.  1775  ; d.  1859.  His  Life, 
written  by  himself,  was  recently  published 
under  the  title  of  “Autobiography  of  a Seaman, 
by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Dundonald.” 

Dunning,  John,  dun'-ning,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
was  the  son  of  an  attorney  at  Ashburton,  in 
Devonshire.  After  studying  under  his  father 
some  time,  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple  in 
1752,  and  in  1756  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  soon 
rose  to  distinction  in  his  profession,  and  ob- 
’ tained  a seat  in  parliament,  where  he  distin- 
, guished  himself  on  the  side  of  the  opposition. 

. Afterwards  he  became  solicitor-general,  recorder 
of  Bristol,  and  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
1 caster.  In  1782  he  was  created  Lord  Ashburton, 

: but  died  in  the  following  year.  b.  at  Ashburton, 
Devonshire,  1731.  His  lordship  was  an  upright 
lawyer,  and  often  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  poor, 
unsolicited,  and  without  a fee. 

Dunois,  John,  doo’-nwaw,  count  of  Longue- 
• ville,  and  called  the  “Bastard  of  Orleans, "grand 
. chamberlain  of  France,  was  a natural  son  of 
: Louis,  duke  of  Orleans.  It  is  said  that  when 
but  a youth,  his  mother-in-law,  the  duchess  of 
Orleans,  who  was  a daughter  of  the  Visconti  of 
Jlilan,  when  on  her  death-bed,  called  her  family 
together,  and  charged  them  never  to  rest  till 
they  had  revenged  the  death  of  her  husband, 
who  had  been  assassinated  by  the  Burgundians. 
On  this  young  Dunois  stepped  forward,  and 
pledged  himself  never  to  forget  his  father’s 
wrongs  while  he  could  wield  a sword  or  rein  in 
f*®cd.  “ Ah,”  exclaimed  the  dying  duchess, 
they  have  robbed  me — you,  should  have  been 
my  son.”  _At  a very  early  age  he  distinguished 
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himself  by  his  great  bravery,  and  had  the  better 
in  an  action  with  tho  English  in  1427,  at  Mor- 
targis.  At  the  siege  of  Orleans,  lie  shared  the 
laurels  of  success  with  Joan  of  Arc,  and  in  1432 
contributed  greatly  to  the  victory  at  Patay. 
The  same  year  he  brought  under  the  royal 
authority  the  town  of  Chartres,  and  in  1436 
re-occupied  Paris,  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
English.  After  these  considerable  services  to 
the  state,  he  sullied  his  fair  fame  by  engaging 
in  a conspiracy  against  Charles  VII„  and  instf- 
gating  against  that  king  the  revolt  of  his  son 
afterwards  Louis  XI.  He  repaired  his  dis- 
loyalty, however,  by  throwing  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  former  monarch,  and  caused  all  to  be 
forgotten  in  his  devotion  at  the  sieges  of  Har- 
fleur,  Gallardon,  and  Dieppe.  In  1444  he  was 
appointed  lieutenant-general,  and,  from  this 
time  to  1450,  was  engaged  against  the  English, 
who  were  now  driven  out  both  of  Normandy 
and  Guienne.  He  was  appointed,  for  his  ser- 
vices, grand  chamberlain,  b.  at  Paris,  1402;  d. 
1468.  This  is  the  warrior  alluded  to  in  the 
opening  lines — 

“ C’ctait  le  jeune  et  brave  Dunois” — 
of  the  favourite  French  national  air  “Partant 
pour  la  Syrie,”  which  was  composed  by  Hortense 
Beauharnais,  the  mother  of  Napoleon  III. 

Duns,  John,  duns,  commonly  called  “Duns 
Scotus,”  a famous  Franciscan  divine,  who  was 
educated  at  Oxford.  In  1301  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Oxford,  and  was  so  dis- 
tinguished by  his  eloquence,  that  it  is  said 
30,000  scholars  came  to  listen  to  his  precepts. 
In  1304  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  acquired  a 
great  reputation  as  a disputant,  and  was  called 
the  “subtle  doctor.”  He  opposed  the  notions 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  which  produced  two 
parties,  the  Thomists  and  the  Scotists.  b.  sup- 
posed at  Dunstance,  near  Alnwick,  Northumber- 
land, 1265;  d.  at  Cologne,  1308.  His  works 
were  printed  at  Lyons  in  12  vols.  folio,  1639. 

Dunstan,  St.,  dun'-stan,  an  English  monk  and 
celebrated  statesman,  who,  at  a very  early  age, 
was  made  abbot  of  Glastonbury  by  king 
Edmund  I.  King  Edgar  made  him  bishop  of 
Worcester,  and,  in  959,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. The  pope  confirmed  the  appointment, 
and  appointed  him  his  legate.  Dunstan  ex- 
tended the  papal  power  in  a most  arbitrary 
manner,  though  opposed  by  the  English  clergy ; 
for  which  he  deprived  many  of  their  benefices’ 
and  placed  monks  in  their  room.  On  the 
death  of  Edgar,  in  975,  he  placed  on  the  throne 
Ins  son  Edward,  who  being  a minor,  Dunstan 
assumed  the  regency.  Under  Ethelred,  how- 
ever, he  lost  his  influence,  and  died  of  grief, 
988.  b.  at  Glastonbury,  925.  The  popular 
story,  of  his  taking  the  devil  by  the  nose  with  a 
pair  of  tongs  when  his  satanic  majesty  was  too 
importunate  with  the  saint,  is  well  known,  and 
is  believed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  of 
Dunstan  having  rather  rudely  separated  the 
young  king  and  the  wife  he  had  presumed  to 
marry  without  the  sanction  of  the  reverend 
minister. 

Dunton,  John,  dun'-ton,  a noted  bookseller, 
who  published  the  “Athenian  Mercury,”  which 
was  reprinted  in  4 vols.  8vo,  under  the  title  of 
the  “ Athenian  Oracle.”  In  1710  appeared  the 
“Projects  of  Mr.  John  Dunton.”  He  also 
wrote  a book  called  “Dunton’s  Life  and  Errors  ” 
which  abounds  in  literary  history  of  a curious 
kind.  b.  in  Huntingdonshire,  1659;  d.  1733. 
DucAxy,  Jean  Baptist  Mercier,  doo-pd-te,  an 
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eminent  French  publicist,  and  president  of  the 
parliament  of  Bordeaux,  was  author  of  “His- 
torical Iteflcctions  on  Penal  Laws,”  “Academical 
Piscourses,  and  Letters  on  Italy.”  b.  at  Ro- 
ihelle,  1740;  d.  at  Paris,  1788. — His  son, 
Charles,  was  a famous  sculptor,  whose  works 
are  distinguished  by  their  classic  purity  of 
stylo,  b.  1771 ; d.  1825. 

Utjpekbet,  Louis  Isidore,  doo' -pair-re,  a 
French  hydrographer,  who  in  1817  made  a 
voyage  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  mapped 
the  Ladrone  Islands  and  several  others;  but, 
whilst  engaged  in  his  duties,  suffered  shipwreck 
among  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  1820.  After 
remaining  ter.  weeks  on  an  island,  he  and  the 
crew  were  taken  by  an  American  ship  to  Monte 
Video,  whence  he  returned  tc  France  in  the 
same  year.  He  was  subsequently  engaged  in 
making  surveys  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  after- 
wards published  the  results  of  his  expeditions. 
b.  at  Paris,  1786. 

Dupin,  Louis  Ellies,  doo' -pa,  a French  writer, 
who,  about  1684,  commenced  his  valuable  work 
entitled  “ Bibliotheque  Universelle  des  Auteurs 
Eccldsiastiques,”  &c.,  or  “History  of  Eccle- 
siastical Writers,”  which,  notwithstanding  its 
general  excellence,  was  much  censured  by  zeal- 
ous Komanists  for  some  freedom  of  sentiment, 
which  the  author  was  compelled  to  retract. 
He  afterwards  became  involved  in  a profitless 
dispute  with  Di.  Wake,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, on  a projected  union  between  the  English 
and  Galliear.  churches,  b.  at  Paris,  1657 ; d. 
there  1719.  Besides  the  above  work,  he  wrote 
several  others  on  the  scriptures,  church  govern- 
ment, and  practical  divinity. 

Dupin,  Andrd  Marie  Jean  Jacques,  an  emi- 
nent French  lawyer,  who,  in  1815,  became 
s member  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives, 
and  opposed  the  proposal  to  proclaim  the  son 
of  Napoleor.  I.  emperor,  under  the  title  of 
Napoleon  II.  In  the  same  year  he  was  united 
with  Berryei  in  the  defence  of  Marshal  Ney. 
Subsequently,  he  defended  several  others, 
among  whom  may  be  named  Beranger,  in  1821, 
from  the  vengeance  of  arbitrary  power.  In 
1826  lit  became  a member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  assisted  by  his  influence  and 
opposition  to  produce  the  revolution  of  1830. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  made  procureur- 
gendra!  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  and,  in  1832, 
became  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
tc  which  office  he  was  re-elected  seven  times. 
After  the  forced  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe, 
ir.  1848,  lit  proposed  the  young  count  of  Paris 
as  king  of  the  French,  but  failed  in  this 
attempt  to  stem  the  republican  tide.  He  then 
endeavoured  tc  form  a new  government,  and, 
ir.  the  following  year,  became  president  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  During  this  stormy 
period  of  political  vicissitude,  his  conduct  was 
marked  by  great  firmness  and  courage.  In  1852, 
when  the  decrees  confiscating  the  property  of 
the  House  of  Orleans  were  published,  he  re- 
signed his  proeureur-generalship.  In  1857, 
however,  he  again  accepted  the  office  of  pro- 
cureur-general,  and  in  his  address,  written  at 
the  time,  he  says,  “ I have  always  belonged  to 
France,  and  never  to  a party.”  He  wrote 
several  valuable  works  on  law.  b.  at  Varzy,  in 
the  department  of  the  Nievre,  1783  ; n.  1865. 

Dupin,  Charles,  Baron,  brother  of  the  above, 
entered  the  French  navy  in  1803,  as  an  engineer, 
and,  after  performing  some  services  in  the 
Mediterranean,  became  professoi  of  mechanics 
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and  the  physical  sciences  in  the  Ionian  Academy, 
which  he  assisted  in  forming,  at  Corfu.  In 
1812  he  returned  to  Paris,  and,  in  1813,  in- 
stituted the  maritime  museum  at  Toulon. 
After  the  peace  of  1815,  he  visited  Great 
Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  her  pub- 
lic engineering  works,  and  afterwards  published 
the  results  of  his  observations.  In  1828  he 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as 
representative  for  the  department  of  Tarn,  and, 
after  the  revolution  of  1830,  represented  Seine. 
When  the  change  of  1818  was  effected,  he 
became  a representative  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  and  also  in  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
After  the  revolution  of  1851,  lie  became  a 
senator.  In  1851  he  was  president  of  the 
French  jury  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London. 
He  wrote  a great  number  of  important  works 
connected  with  the  science  of  engineering. 
b.  at  Varzy,  1784. 

Dupino,  Charles  Francois,  doo-pe'-no,  a 
modern  French  philosopher,  who,  during  the 
revolutionary  era,  distinguished  himself  as  a 
politician,  and  rose  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  Previous  to  this,  how- 
ever, he  had  filled  the  chair  of  rhetoric  in 
the  college  of  Lisieux,  and  had  deeply  devoted 
himself  to  astronomical  studies.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  a telegraph,  by  which  he  cor- 
responded with  a friend  at  some  distance,  until 
dread  of  the  political  factions  then  rampant 
compelled  him  tc  lay  it  aside.  By  this  time  he 
had  published  several  scientific  works,  and, 
in  1794,  appeared  his  “ Origine  de  tous  les 
Cultes;  ou,  la  Religion  Universelle,”  a great 
work,  which  ultimately  led  to  the  “ com- 
mission” undertaken  to  explore  the  ruins  of 
Upper  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  Napoleon  I.  This 
production  was  succeeded  by  other  volumes, 
relating  to  astronomy  and  mythology,  b.  at 
Frye-Chateau,  near  Chaumont,  1742;  d.  at  Is- 
sur- Lille,  1809. 

Dupleix,  Scipion,  doo-plai',  historiographer 
of  France,  wrote  a work  on  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  church,  which  he  presented  to  the 
chancellor  Seguier  to  be  licensed;  but  that 
magistrate  threw  it  into  the  fire.  This  so 
preyed  upon  his  mind,  that  he  died  in  1661. 
b.  at  Condom,  1569.  Besides  the  above,  he 
produced, — 1.  “Memoirs  of  the  Gauls;”  2. 
“ History  of  France,”  6 vols.  folio ; 3.  “ Roman 
History,”  3 vols.  folio;  4.  “A  Course  of 
Philosophy,”  &c. 

Dupleix,  Joseph,  a celebrated  French  mer- 
chant, who,  in  1731,  was  sent  as  director  of  the 
colony  of  Chandernagore,  where  he  carried  on 
an  extensive  commerce  through  all  parts  of  the 
Indies.  In  1742  he  was  made  governor  of 
Pondicherry,  which,  in  1748,  he  defended  against 
two  English  admirals.  For  this  lie  was  created 
a marquis  by  the  French  king,  and  a nabob  by 
the  Mogul.  He  was  recalled,  however,  in  1754, 
and  died  in  1763. 

Duponceau,  Peter  S.,  LL.D.,  doo-pawng  -so,  a 
native  of  the  lie  de  Rhe,  in  France,  after  com- 
pleting his  education  in  his  native  province, 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  acted  for  some  time  as 
secretary  to  De  Gebelin,  author  ol  a well-knoun 
work  entitled  “The  Primitive  World.”  Dupon- 
ceau accompanied  Baron  dc  Steuben  tc  Ame- 
rica in  1777,  served  four  campaigns  in  the  colo- 
nial army  during  the  War  of  Independence;  and 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace  ir.  1783,  was  ap- 
pointed to  a post  in  the  office  of  the  Republic  s 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs.  Ho  subsequently 
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studied  for  the  bar,  then  devoted  himself  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  wrote  two  very  learned 
and  ingenious  works,  the  one  being  on  the  lan- 
guages of  the  aboriginal  American  Indians,  and 
the  other  on  the  nature  of  the  Chinese  written 
character,  which,  although  neither  alphabetic 
nor  syllabic,  he  explains  to  be  still  lexicographic 
or  strictly  representative  of  particular  vocables 
with  their  grammatical  accidence,  and  not  pic- 
torial or  vaguely  indicative  of  ideas  or  things. 
Pater  investigations  have  elucidated  those  ques- 
tions more  fully ; still  Duponceau’s  work  is  of 
considerable  value,  b.  some  time  between  1750 
and  1760;  d.  1814. 

Dupont,  Pierre,  doo'-patmg,  a gifted  French 
song  writer,  the  son  of  humble  parents,  made 
himself  famous  by  his  lyrics,  especially  those 
from  rural  scenes.  He  has  been  called  the 
“ Burns  of  France,"  andis  so,  perhaps,  more  truly 
than  even  Beranger.  His  first  published  pro- 
duction is  entitled  “ The  Two  Angels,"  and  was 
issued  in  1814.  This  was  followed  by  “ The 
Oxen,"  which  was  received  with  a burst  of  ap- 
plause, which  encouraged  the  author  to  sin"-  of 
the  scenes  and  occupations  of  the  country 
and  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  manners  and  the 
lives,  of  the  French  peasantry.  Having  obtained 
an  appointment  in  the  bureau  of  the  Institute 
he  became  a resident  of  Paris,  and  was  affected 
TT-  ,.e  Poll<ileal  and  social  questions  of  the  time. 
His  Song  of  Bread”  was  produced  prior  to  the 
revolution  of  1818,  as  was  likewise  his  “ Song  of 
the  V orkers.”  In  the  midst  of  the  din  of  the 
convulsion  which  cost  Louis  Philippe  his 
throne,  the  strains  of  Dupont  sounded  clearly 
out  in  tones  of  triumph  and  encouragement 
He  was  arrested  after  the  coup  d’etat,  and  con- 
demned to  transportation  to  Cayenne;  but 
strong  representations  having  been  made  to 
Louis  hapoleon,  he  ordered  his  release  The 
poems  of  Dupont  have  been  published  in  a col- 
iected  form  under  the  titles  “Cahiers  de  Chan- 
sons,  La  Muse  Populaire,"  and  “ Chants  et 
Chansons,  Poesie  et  Musique,”  Paris  1850-54 
B.  at  Lyons,  April  21, 1821. 

Dupont  db  Nemoues,  Pierre  Samuel,  doo- 
vawng-dai-nai-moo  (»•) , a political  economist  of 
1 ranee,  was  twice  president  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Assembly,  and  held  several  high  official 
positions,  and  was  eminent  for  his  steady  oppo- 
sition  to  the  anarchists,  from  whose  enmity 
he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  America  in  1797.  He 
returned  thence  in  1805,  became  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and,  in  1814,  was  ap- 
pointed  secretary  to  the  provisional  government. 

n Jr,therrc  tu?in  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba  in  1815, 
Dupont  finally  retired  to  America.  He  was  the 

m mhnf  a iTly  of  works  on  various  depart- 
rnents  of  political  economy  and  other  subjects 

rnfcn^°®tiprnn?m?nt  of  which  are  his  “Tableau 
raisonne  de  Principes  de  l’Economie  Politique,” 

and  " Bichesses  del’Etat  *’ 

and  I hilosophie  del  Univers."  b.  1739 • p.  1817 

Bnan>  d“P-Pa,  a pious  prelate, ' who,' 

•v  ^633,  ~vas  aPP°intcd  tutor  to  the  Prince  of 

SeSriSerWa;dSK-C?arles  lr"  a"d,  about  the 

aTfii  umade  bishop  of  Chichester,  whence, 
?vasTre.movcd  t0  Salisbury.  He  at- 
•ended  Charles  I.  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  is 

■ionP nfCd  pt(r.  hav/;  assisted  him  in  the  composi- 
aon  of  Eikon  Basilikc."  At  the  Restoration 

ilmoner  ^m^'8'1013,  °f  Winchester  and  lord 
LJwlsham,  Kent,  1589;  p.  1662 
4e  published  a few  devotional  pieces  but  bis 

rreatest  works  were  those  of  charity  ’ 
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Dupbat,  Anthony,  doo-pra',  a French  states- 
who  became  president  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris  m 1507,  and  chancellor  of  France  in 
ir  a ,.was  als0  appointed  tutor  to  the  count 

r°iLAn^lemel.afJerwards  Francis  I.,  and  was 
the  author  of  the  famous  Concordat,  which 
rendered  him  so  acceptable  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
that  he  obtained  several  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments and  a cardinalship.  p.  1535.  P 
I) u Pius  pE  St.  Maub,  Nicholas  Francis, 
a French  writer,  who  was  a member 

tm1’ile»iCadTy  ?f  ^ari.s>  and  translated  Mil- 
ton  s Paradise  Lost  into  French.  He  also 

wrote  an  essay  on  the  coins  of  France  “Inoui- 
ries  concerning  the  Value  of  Moneys,”  &c  \ 
at  Pans,  1696;  p.  1775.  ’ 

Dupuytben,  Guillaume,  le  Baron,  doo-ptoe '- 
tren,  a distinguished  modern  French  surgeon 
and  anatomist,  who  invented  several  surgical 
instruments,  and  greatly  extended  the  limits  of 
bis  profession  by  the  scientific  character  which 
“f™  0 hls,  clinical  instructions.  He  wrote 
very  little,  and  on  the  evening  before  he  expired. 
desS  tkft  a medical  paper  might  be  read 
to  him,  that  I may  carry,"  said  he,  “the 

latest  news  of  disease  out  of  the  world.”  b at 

Pierre- Buffiere,  in  the  department  Haute-Vi- 

1777  in  Faris>  1835.  Whilst  pursuing 

I nrrl  v 1m  ’ Duj;uytren  was  so  poor  that  he  could 
hanfiy  obtain  the  means  of  keeping  life  in  his 

body ; yet  he  bequeathed  a fortune  of  £20  000  to 
an  only  daughter,  and  £8000  for  the  endow- 

Paris  °f  1 patllolo°lcal  and  anatomical  chair  in 

Abraham,  Marquis,  doo-kain , a 
celebrated  French  naval  warrior,  first  went  to 
sea  under  Ins  father,  who  was  in  the  service.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  so  early  an  ao-e  that  af 
seventeen  he  had  the  comman/ of  ^vesseffn 
which  he  fought  several  successful  actions  with 

;^pSpamairds-‘  tlle  doubles  which  occurred 
m France  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV  lie 

Danifb^ppf mCe  °f  ?W1C<?en’  and  defeated  ‘the 
"1ull  etrmmanded  by  Kin?  Christian  IV. 
Recalled  to  France  in  1647,  he  got  together  a 
squadron  at  his  own  expense,  and  was  engaged 
InVtM  pmC%b0th  wit;hthe  English  and  Spanfsh. 
XIVh  War  °f  ^ with  Hollandf  Louis 

XIV.  sent  him  against  De  Ruyter,  and  Du- 
quesne  defeated  him  in  a terrible  engagement 

™n/YCSSma’  111  1-676,  He  afterwards  gained 
great  successes  against  the  pirates  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  humbled  the  dey  of  Alters  1 
^n°  ’ +D‘  1-688i  • Being  a Protestant,  Louis  XI V. 
did  not  raise  him  to  those  high  positions  which 
his  services  entitled  him  to;  and  thus  he  never 
became  an  admiral.  (See  Ruytek,  De.) 

Bukan,  Don  Augustin,  door' -an,  a modern 
Spanish  cntieal  and  miscellaneous  writer  wlio 
made  some  excellent  collections  of  the  ro* 
manees  °f  Ins  native  country,  and  acquired  con- 
siderable fame  by  some  of  his  own  poetTca 

Iraafriset  toIMs'  B' at  Uadri^ 

Dubanp,  Jean  Nicholas  Louis,  doo'-rant  an 
eminent  French  architect,  who, in  1780  obtained 
he  great  prize  for  an  architectural  design  from 

He  S Aaadamy  of  Architecture  in  Paris! 

He  afterwards  became  professor  of  architec- 
ture in  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  produced 
several  works  illustrative  of  his  Art.  These  are 
not  considered  very  valuable,  although  they 
1760  b<n°n  commended,  p.  at  Paris" 

1834/  ' * Tlllais»  m tho  vicinity  of  Paris’ 

A A 
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DuitiVNTi,  Jean  Etienne,  doo-rantf-e,  first  presi- 
dent of  the  parliament  of  Toulousoin  1581,wroto 


Duval 


‘I)o  liitibus  Eeclcsite,”  printed  at  Rome  in  1601. 
n.  1631;  murdered  by  the  Leaguers  in  1689. 

Dukas,  Clara,  duchosse  do,  doo-ra',  a French 
literary  lady  of  considerable  talent  and  of  high 
moral  excellence,  was  authoress  of  “Qurika” 
and  “ Edouard,”  two  imaginative  works.  She 
was  more  distinguished,  however,  for  exertions 
to  promote  education,  and  her  support  of  cha- 
ritable institutions,  than  even  for  her  mental  ca- 
pacity. Her  father,  the  Count  do  Kcrsaint, 
was  sacrificed  to  the  popular  fury  for  having 
voted  against  the  regicides  in  the  National  Con- 
vention. The  Duchess  do  Duras  was  born  in 
1779,  and  died  at  Nice,  whore  she  had  gone  for 
her  health,  in  1828. 

Durer,  Albert,  doo'-rer,  the  first  engraver  on 
wood,  and  an  eminent  artist,  the  son  of  a gold- 
smith in  Nuremberg.  He  engraved  more  than 
he  painted ; so  that  his  pictures  are  scarce,  and 
highly  valued.  The  people  of  Nuremberg  show 
with  pride  his  portraits  of  Charlemagne  and 
other  emperors;  but  it  is  as  an  engraver  that  he 
is  most  celebrated.  He  is  said  to  be  the  first 
who  engraved  upon  wood;  yet,  as  a painter, 
he  was  so  highly  esteemed,  that  the  emperors 
Maximilian  I.  and  Charles  V.  appointed  him 
their  artist,  and  conferred  upon  him  rank  and 
riches.  Diirer’s  best  historical  paintings  arc  in 
the  collections  of  Dresden,  Vienna,  Munich,  and 
Prague.  He  was  also  the  first  who  printed 
woodcuts  in  two  colours.  B.  at  Nuremberg, 
1471 ; d.  there,  1528.  Diirer  wrote  a book  on 
the  rules  of  painting,  and  some  other  works; 
and  since  the  revival  of  German  art,  he  is  looked 
upon  as  its  great  exemplar. 

D’Ureet,  Thomas,  dur'-fe,  a facetious  Eng- 
lish poet,  who  wrote  a number  of  plays  and 
songs,  which  are  very  licentious.  Charles  II. 
was  wont  to  lean  upon  his  shoulder,  and  hum 
the  tunes  of  some  of  his  spngs.  His  effusions, 
however,  on  account  oftlicir  looseness,  are  now 
■justly  forgotten.  He  resided  frequently  with 
the  earl  of  Dorset  at  Knowle,  where  is  a portrait 
of  him,  painted  when  he  was  asleep,  after 
dinner;  for  he  had  such  an  ordinary  visage, 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  have  his  likeness  taken. 
His  ballads,  &c.,  were  printed  in  6 vols.  12mo, 
under  the  title  of  “ Pills  to  purge  Melancholy. 

B.  at  Exeter,  about  1645;  d.  in  London,  17-3. 

Durham,  John  George  Lambton,  Earl  ot, 
dur'-ham,  was  educated  at  Eton,  and,  hi  1813, 
became  member  of  Parliament  for  the  county  oi 
Durham.  In  1828  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
by  the  title  of  Baron  Durham,  of  the  city  of 
Durham,  and,  in  1830,  became  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  reform  agitation.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  made  lord  privy  seal,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Earl  Grey.  In  framing  the  Re- 
form Bill  at  that  time,  he  proposed  the  intro- 
duction of  the  ballot ; but  this  was  rejected.  In 
1833  he  resigned  his  office  in  the  government, 
and  was  created  earl  of  Durham.  _ In  the  same 
year  he  was  sent  on  a special  mission  to  Russia, 
and  on  his  return,  differed  from  his  colleagues, 
but  was,  in  1835,  again  sent  to  Russia,  where  he 
remained  for  two  years,  and  became  an  especial 
favourite  with  the  emperor  of  that  country.  In 
1838  he  was  sent  as  governor-general,  with  ex 
traordinary  powers,  to  Canada;  but  conceiving 
himself  not  supported,  in  his  measures  by  the 
home  government,  he  returned,  without  being 
recalled,  in  the  same  year.  For  this  step  he  was 
rebuked,  and  not  permitted  to  land  under  the 
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usual  salute.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the 
close  of  his  public  life.  b.  at  Lambton  Castle, 
Durham,  1792 ; d.  at  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight, 
1810. 

Durham,  Joseph,  sculptor,  was  the  son  of 
a London  merchant,  and  sprung  from  an  old 
family  at  Iloughton-le-Spring,  in  the  county  of 
Durham.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Francis,  and  of 
Mr.  E.  II.  Daily,  R.A.,  and  first  attracted  notice 
by  ilia  bust  of  Jenny  Lind,  in  1849,  of  which 
more  than  1000  copies  were  sold  in  a brief  pe- 
riod. In  1855  he  executed,  for  Sir  F.  E.  Moon, 
a bust  of  the  queen  for  presentation  to  the 
corporation  of  London ; and  shortly  afterwards 
was  commissioned  to  make  a bust  of  Ilermione 
for  the  Egyptian  Hall  of  the  Mansion-liouse%  lie 
also  executed  a statue  of  Frank  Crossley,  Esq., 
for  the  public  park  at  Halifax ; and  his  design 
was  selected  for  the  work  of  art  commemorative 
of  the  Exhibition  of  1851— his  design  being 
unanimously  adopted  from  among  the  many 
sent  in  in  response  to  the  invitation  which  had 
been  issued  to  the  “ artists  of  all  nations.  ’ 
Amongst  Mr.  Durham’s  minor  works  arc  “ Paul 
and  Virginia,”  “ Chastity,”  “ Fate  of  Genius,” 
“ Go  to  bleep,”  &e.,  all  displaying  much  merit. 

B'  D uroc,  Michael,  doo'-rok,  entered  the  French 
army  in  1792,  and  accompanied  Napoleon  I.  to 
Egypt,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself, 
and  was  severely  wounded  by  the  bursting  of 
howitzer.  When  the  imperial  court  was 
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formed,  in  1805,  he  was  made  grand-marslial  of 
the  palace,  and  was  subsequently  engaged  in 
several  diplomatic  missions,  although  he  still 
continued  to  play  his  part  in  the  wars  of  I ranee. 
He  was  made  Duke  of  Friuli,  and  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Wurtzchen,  1813.  b.1772.  (For  full  de- 
tails of  Duroc’s  connexion  with  the  emperor 
and  the  Imperial  family,  see  Bourrienne’s  “ Me- 
moirs.”) . , , . , , , 

Dussek,  John  Louis,  doo-seJc,  a celebrated 
musical  composer,  and  an  excellent  performer 
on  the  pianoforte,  was  a native  of  Bohemia, 
and  a pupil,  at  Hamburg,  of  Emanuel  Bach. 
Having  gone  to  France,  the  occurrence  of  the 
revolution  forced  liim  to  leave  that  country  and 
come  to  London,  where  he  established  a musical 
warehouse  in  the  Haymarket ; but  this  specula- 
tion did  not  succeed,  and  he  returned  to  the 
continent,  and  was  successively  attached  to  the 
household  of  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  oi  Prussia 
and  of  Talleyrand.  His  compositions,  though 
unequal,  are  very  voluminous,  and  few  authors 
have  written  so  much  that  is  both  good  and 
popular.  B.  1762;  d.  1812.  . , 

Duval,  Nicholas,  doo-val,a.  Dutch  painter, 
who  studied  in  Italy  under  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
whose  manner  be  adopted.  ^ King  V lUiam  III. 
appointed  him  director  of  the  Academy  at  the 
Hague.  B.  1644;  d.1732.  _ ,. 

Duval,  Valentine  Jamerai,  an  extraordinary 
person,  who,  after  serving  as  a sheplierd  be- 
came,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  keeper  ot  the  cattle 
belonging  to  the  hermits  of  St.  Anne,  near  Lunc- 
ville.  Under  these  brothers  he  ardently  devoted 
himself  to  study,  and,  by  an  accident  got  intro- 
duccd  to  the  duke  of  Lprame,  who  placed  ton 

in  the  college  of  Pont  a Mousson  The  dg 

afterwards  made  him  his  librarian,  and  p 
sor  of  history  in  the  Academy  of  Luneville.  in 
1738  he  followed  the  grand-di^o  Fr^cis  toDo- 
rcnce  and  on  the  marriage  of  that  prince  unu 
the  heiress  of  the  house  of  Austria.heaccom. 
panied  him  to  Vienna,  where  the  emperor 
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appointed  him  keeper  of  his  cabinet  of  medals. 
B.  1695;  D.  1775. 

Dwight,  Timothy,  dwite,  au  American  di- 
vine of  high  reputation,  both  as  pulpit  orator 
and  lucid  expounder  of  the  Scriptures.  In  1795 
he  became  president  of  Yale  College,  Newhaven, 
where  he  also  held  the  professorship  of  theo- 
logy. He  wrote  several  religious  works,  but 
the  one  upon  which  his  fame  rests  is  entitled 
“ Theology  Explained  and  Defended,  in  a Series 
of  Sermons.”  This  is  an  extensive  work,  and 
consists  of  a course  of  lectures  delivered  by 
lxim,  as  professor  of  divinity,  on  the  Sundays  in 
term-time.  These  extended  over  four  years, 
and  although  exhibiting  no  great  depth  or  ori 
ginality  of  thought,  are  still,  as  a whole,  a pleas 
ing  collection  of  divinity,  u.  at  Northampton 
Massachusetts,  1752 ; d.  1817. 

Drcn,  William,  R.A.,  dice,  a distinguished 
Scottish  painter,  who  was  taught  the  rudiments 
of  his  art  in  the  Scottish  Academy.  In  1841  he 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  “ King  Joash 
shooting  the  Arrow  of  Deliverance,”  which 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  an  associate  of  that 
institution.  lie  afterwards  exhibited  specimens 
of  his  skill  in  fresco-painting,  and  soon  after- 
wards received  a commission  from  Prince 
Albert  to  paint,  in  that  style,  one  of  the  com- 
partments of  his  summer-house  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  He  was  subsequently  similarly  em- 
ployed at  Osborne.  He  was  also  among  the 
first  artists  engaged  upon  the  new  palace  of 
Westminster,  and  his  “ Baptism  of  Ethelbert,” 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  paintings  in  the  chamber.  After  this  he 
was  appointed  to  paint  the  queen’s  robing- 
room.  In  1848  he  was  elected  R.A. ; after 
which  he  produced  “Omnia  Vanitas,”  the 
“Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,”  “King  Lear 
and  the  Fool  in  the  Storm,”  “Christabel,” 
the  “ Good  Shepherd,”  and  several  other  works 
of  more  or  less  merit,  b.  in  Scotland,  about 
1800;  d.  1864. 

Dice,  Rev.  Alexander,  was  educated  for  the 
church,  and  officiated,  for  some  years,  in  both 
Cornwall  and  Suffolk ; but,  going  to  reside  in 
London,  in  1827,  he  entered  upon  a literary 
career,  and  soon  rose  to  distinction.  He  edited 
editions  of  the  poems  of  Collins  and  Skelton, 
Specimens  of  British  Poetesses,”  and  several 
of  the  elder  dramatists.  He  also  appeared  as  a 
commentator  on  Shakspeare,  and  edited  works 
for  both  the  Camden  and  Shakspeare  Societies 
InlS56  he  edited  a volume  of  “Recollections 
of.  the  Table  Talk  of  Samuel  Rogers.”  b.  at 
Edinburgh,  1798. 

Dyer,  Sir  Edward,  di'-er,  a poet  of  the  Eliza- 
Dethan  era,  who  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
auor  having  travelled,  received  many  appoint- 
ments from  the  queen,  principally  in  the  foreign 
diplomatic  service.  He  studied  chemistry,  was 
b<?  a Rosicrucian,  and  was  made  a 
dupe  by  the  famous  astrologers  and  impostors, 
(r,rnianid  Kciy-  Hls  Pieces  were  mostly  pas- 
in  “ T°nCf  aii?  and  are  to  be  found 

of  Helicon,”  published,  at  the  close 

“Rmr  bctus  ,rei»n’  and  reprinted  in  the 

afmrb  hfnapher-  ?bout  154°J  D-  some  time 
alter  the  accession  of  James  I. 

catrP?’ d°hn>  an  English  poet,  who  was  edu- 
fessffin  fnthebard  but>  ^tmg  the  legal  pro- 
St™  pamtl??>  'vcnt  to  Italy,  where  he 
Srh  h^Krf  ^ “The  E™  of  Romo,” 
ffivoure!l  ^abIlS,h,ed  in-  174°-  He  had  before 
35lJ?e  Public  with  a descriptive  piece, 
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called  “Grongar  Hill,”  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  is  “ the  happiest  of  his  productions.” 
Not  long  after  his  return,  he  entered  into 
orders,  and  obtained  the  living  of  Calthorp,  in 
Leicestershire,  which  he  exchanged  for  Belch- 
111  Lincolnshire.  He  also  had  the  rectory 
or  Coningsby,  in  the  same  county,  to  which  wa3 
added  that  of  Kirby.  In  1757  appeared  “The 
r leecc,  a poem  which  possesses  considerable 
notwithstanding  that  it  only  treats  of 
I lie  care  of  sheep,  the  labours  of  the  loom  ” 
B.  in  Carmarthenshire,  1700;  n.  1758. 

DrEB,  George,  a poet,  a scholar,  aiid  an  anti- 
quary, deeply  versed  in  books  and  (heir  historv 
was  educated  at  Christ’s  Hospital,  London  and 
at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  he ’gra- 
duated B.A.  in  1778.  He  spent  some  time  as 
usher  at  a school,  and  in  officiating  as  a Baptist 
minister.  He  ultimately  settled  in  London,  where 
his  time  was  occupied  first  as  a parliamentary 
reporter,  which,  however,  he  abandoned  after  a 
trial  of  two  months,  then  as  a private  teacher 
and  finally  in  various  literary  undertakings.  As 
a poet,  Dyer  attracted  notice,  but  not  fame  • as 
a scholar  he  edited  some  plays  of  Euripides,  and 
an  edition  of  a Greek  Testament,  but  is  best 
known  as  editor,  or  joint-editor,  of  “Valpy’s 
Editions  of  the  Classics,”  in  141  volumes,  in 
which  all  the  original  matter,  except  the  pre- 
face, was  contributed  by  him ; as  an  antiquary, 
his  principal  works  are  a “History  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge,”  in  2 vols.,  and  “ Pri- 
vileges of  the  University  of  Cambridge,”  also  in 
w vols.  Dyer  was  a man  of  great  simplicity  of 
character,  and  his  studious  habits  made  him 
somewhat  absent-minded— traits  of  character 
which  afforded  his  friend  “ Elia”  (Charles  Lamb) 
an  opportunity  of  making  sundry  jokes  at  his 
expense  in  articles  in  the  “ London  Magazine  ” 
b.  1755;  m.  1841. 

Dymond,  J onathan,  di'-mond,  a linen-draper 
and  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  pub- 
lished,  m 1823,  an  “ Inquiry  into  the  Accord- 
ance  of  War  with  the  Principles  of  Chris- 
tianity.”  This  work  was  well  received;  but 
his  fame  rests  more  particularly  upon  his  “ Essay 
on  the  Principles  of  Morality,  &c.,”  which  first 
appeared  in  1829.  This  work  was  reviewed  by 
Southey  at  great  length,  in  the  “London 
Quarterly  Review.”  It  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  _ most  valuable  works  on  moral 
government  in  the  language,  even  by  those  who 
may  not  be  inclined  to  indorse  all  the  views  it 
contains,  b.  at  Exeter,  1796;  d.  1828. 


E 

_ 0^  here  e is  used  in  the  explanatory  pronun- 
ciation, it  is  sounded  as  e in  bed,  fed,  led;  where 
ec  is  used,  it  is  sounded  as  e in  mete,  or  ce  in 
been,  or  beer  J 

Eachaeb,  John,  e' -chard,  an  eminent  Eng- 
iish  dmne,  who  became  fellow,  and  afterwards 
master,  of  Catherme  Hall,  Cambridge.  In  1670 
he  published  a piece  entitled  “The  Grounds  and 
Reasons  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy  and  Re- 
ligion inquired  into.”  This  he  attributed  to 
the  impioper  education  of  the  young  men  for 
the  ministry,  and  to  the  absurd  style  of  preach- 
ing too  generally  adopted.  He  blended  much 
ba™?F  fhh  his  remarks,  which  occasioned 
considerable  controversy.  His  best  work,  how- 
ever, is  his  Dialogues  between  Philautus  and 
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Timothy,"  which  wore  intended  to  expose,  what 
he  considered,  the  absurdity  of  the  philosophy 
of  Hobbos.  He  had  groat  powers  of  ridicule, 
but  on  serious  subjects  ho  exhibited  not  much 
talent,  n.  in  Suffolk,  1636;  d.  1697.  His  works 
were  published  in  3 vols.  12mo,  in  1779. 

Eadmbb,  ede'-mer,  an  ancient  English  his- 
torian, who,  in  1120,  was  elected  bishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  in  Scotland,  but  was  never  conse- 
crated. He  was  the  friend  and  biographer  of 
Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  but  his 
principal  work  is  the  “ Historic  Novorum,"  or 
History  of  his  own  Times,  which  was  first 
printed  by  Seklen  in  1623.  He  also  wrote  lives 
of  St.  Wilfrid,  St.  Oswald,  St.  Dunstan,  &c., 
which  were  inserted  by  Warton  in  his  “ Anglia 
Sacra.”  d.  1124. 

E Alien,  John,  carl,  an  English  bishop,  who 
was  tutor  to  Charles  II.  while  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  suffered  much  during  the  civil  war  and  the 
Commonwealth.  At  the  Restoration,  he  was 
made  dean  of  Westminster,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Worcester,  and  then  of  Salisbury. 
Dr.  Earle  was  a scholar  and  author,  having 
written  a humorous  work  called  “ Microcosmo- 
graphy, ora  Piece  of  the  World  Discovered ; in 
Essays  and  Characters.”  He  also  translated 
into  Latin  the  “ Eikon  Basilike,”  and  Hooker’s 
“ Ecclesiastical  Polity ;”  the  latter,  however,  was 
destroyed  through  the  carelessness  of  the 
bishop’s  servants,  b.  at  York,  1601 ; d.  1665. 

Eaeloh,  Richard,  er'-lom,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish engraver,  who  was  distinguished  for  his 
skill  in  mezzo-tint,  and  produced  a great  num- 
ber of  imitations  of  chalk-drawings.  He  en- 
graved after  many  of  the  most  celebrated  mas- 
ters, both  English  and  foreign,  b.  in  London, 
about  1742;  d.  about  1822. 

Eastlake,  Sir  Charles  Lock,  P.R.A.,  eest- 
laik,  a modern  English  artist,  early  became  a 
student  under  Euseli,  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Painting,  and  afterwards  settled  at  Plymouth 
as  a portrait  painter.  In  1817  he  visited  Italy 
and  Greece  ; in  1823  he  began  to  exhibit  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  in  1827  was  elected  an 
associate  of  that  institution.  In  1828  he  ex- 
hibited on  its  walls  his  “ Peasants  on  a Pil- 
grimage  to  Rome/*  &c.,  which  is  a work  o. 
great  merit,  and  has  been  several  times  en- 
graved. llis  next  great  work  was  his  “ Christ 
weeping  over  Jerusalem.”  This  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  his  profession,  and  was,  at  the  time 
of  its  production,  esteemed  as  one  of  the  best , 
paintings  in  the  historical  style  that  had  ap- 
peared for  a lengthened  period  of  time.  It  was 
succeeded  by  his  “ Christ  blessing  little  Chil- 
dren” and  his  “ Hagar  and  Jshmael;”  both, 
though  excellent,  are  considered,  as  pictures,  by 
no  means  equal  to  the  other.  In  1841  he  was 
made  secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission  of  the 
Pine  Arts,  and,  in  1843,  was  appointed  keeper  of 
the  National  Gallery.  In  1850  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  with  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  and  in  1855  was  made  director  ot 
the  National  Gallery,  with  a salary  of  £1000  a 
year.  In  the  same  year  he  was  created  a knight 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  two  years  pre- 
viously, had  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  presented  to 
him  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  Besides  his 
eminence  as  an  artist,  Sir  Charles  lias  contri- 
buted some  valuable  works  to  the  literature  oi 
art.  Among  these  may  bo  named  lus  Contri- 
butions towards  a History  of  Oil-Painting, 
fir3t  published  in  1847.  b.  1793  ; d.  1865. 

Eastlake,  Elizabeth  Rigby,  Lady,  the  wife  of 
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Sir  Charles,  won,  under  her  maiden  name,  con- 
siderable literary  celebrity  by  a work  which  ap- 
peared in  1841,  entitled  “Letters  from  the 
Shores  of  the  Baltic,”  being  a record  of  obser- 
vations made  during  a lengthened  visit  to  that 
region,  which  the  authoress  paid  to  a sister  who 
was  married  to  a nobleman  of  Esthonia.  Sub- 
sequently she  published  “ Livonian  Talcs,”  and 
was  a contributor  to  the  “ Quarterly  Review,” 
some  of  her  papers  in  which  have  been  re- 
printed in  a separate  form.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Edward  Rigby,  M.D.,  of  Norwich, 
and  was  married  to  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  in 
1849.  n.  about  1816. 

Eastman,  Mary  1L,  eest'-man,  an  American 
authoress,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hen- 
derson, U.S.  army,  and  the  wife  of  Captain  S. 
Eastman,  of  the  same  service.  Her  writings 
principally  relate  to  the  aborigines  of  America, 
and  are  entitled  “ Dacotah ; or,  Life  and  Legends 
of  the  Sioux,”  “ Romance  of  Indian  Life,” 

“ American  Aboriginal  Portfolio,”  “Chicora,  and 
other  Regions  of  the  Conquerors  and  the  Con- 
quered,” and  “Aunt  Phillis’s  Cabin,"  designed  as 
an  answer  to  Mrs.  Stowe’s  “ Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.”  She  likewise  contributed  to  various 
magazines  and  other  periodical  works. 

Eberhabd,  John  Augustus,  ai-her-tard,  a 
German  philosopher  and  divine,  was  professor 
of  theology  at  Halle,  a member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Berlin,  and  privy  councillor  of 
Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia.  He  was  a de- 
cided opponent  of  Kant’s  philosophy ; and 
wrote  “A  General  Theory  of  the  Faculty  of 
Thought  and  Sentiment,”  “A  General  History 
of  Philosophy,”  &c.  b.  at  Halberstadt,  1739; 

d.  1809.  „ , . . 

Ebiox,  e'-M-on,  a Jew,  the  founder,  in  the  1st 
century,  of  a sect  called  Ebionites.  This  sect 
differed  little  in  its  doctrines  from  the  Naza- 
renes,  denying  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  writings  of  the  apostles,  with  the  exception 
of  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  which  they  muti- 
lated To  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion 
they  added  Mosaic  practices.  The  first  Ebionites 
were  strictly  moral,  but,  in  process  of  time,  they 
gave  themselves  up  to  great  excesses.  Some 
think  that  the  Ebionites  derived  their  name 
from  a Hebrew  word  meaning  “ poor.” 

Eciiarb,  Laurence,  e'-chard,  an  English  di- 
vine and  historian,  was  brought  up  at  Christ  s 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  M A.  in  1695.  On  entering  into  orders,  he 
obtained  two  livings  in  Lincolnshire.  In  1699 
he  published  a “ History  of  Rome,”  3 vols.  Syo, 
and  in  1702,  his  “General  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory ” 3 vols.  8vo.  His  principal  work,  how- 
ever is  the  “ History  of  England,”  3 vols.  folio. 
He  also  published  a “Gazetteer,  or  Newsman  s 
Interpreter,”  which  was  once  a popular  book, 
and  the  foundation  of  all  of  its  class.  In  1/12 
he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Stowe,  and,  some 
time  after,  obtained  three  livings  in  Suffolk,  b. 

in  Suffolk,  about  1670 ; d.  1730. 

Echellensis,  Abraham,  ek-eUlen-i  is,  a 
Maronite,  and  professor  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Rome.  He  translated  Apollonius  s 
*•  Conics  ” from  the  Arabic  into  Latin,  and 
assisted  Le  Jay  in  his  Polyglot  Bible,  d.  16o4. 

Eckius,  or  Echius,  John,  efc'-e-u*,  was  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  Ingoldstadt,  and  was 
chosen  to  be  the  champion  of  the  church  against 
the  early  reformers,  lie  accordingly  disputed 
with  Luther,  before  the  duke  ot  Saxony,  at 
Leipsic,  in  1513 : with  Carlostadius,  in  1519; 
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and  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1538,  lie  argued 
against  the  Protestant  Confession.  Ho  held  a 
three  days’  debate  with  Melanctlion  and  others 
at  Weimar,  in  1541,  on  the  continuance  of  sin 
after  baptism ; and  again,  on  the  same  topic,  at 
llatisbon,  to  which  place  the  discussion  had  been 
adjourned.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
polemical  works,  and  some  homilies.  He  was 
considered  a clever  debater,  but  it  is  believed 
that  lie  did  not  greatly  aid  the  cause  he  defended. 
B.  14S6 ; D.  1543. 

Ecluse,  Charles  de  1’,  ai-Mooz',  a physician 
of  Arras,  and  professor  of  botany  at  Leyden, 
whose  works  on  botany  were  published  at  Ant- 
werp, in  2 vols.  folio,  1601.  b.  152C  ; d.  1609. 

Edelinck,  Gerard,  ed'-e-link,  an  eminent 
Dutch  engraver,  who  mostly  resided  in  France, 
where  he  executed  the  bulk  of  his  works ; among 
which  may  be  noticed,  as  his  finest,  the  picture 
of  the  “Holy  Family,”  by  Kafl'aellc,  and  the 
“Tent  of  Darius,”  by  Le  Brun.  b.  at  Antwerp, 
1G49 ; D.  1707. 

Edema,  Gerard,  e'-ile-ma,  a Dutch  landscape- 
painter,  who  went  to  Norway  and  Newfound- 
land to  delineate  the  plants  and  insects  of  those 
countries.  He  settled  in  London  in  1670,  and 
became  famous  for  painting  landscapes,  b.  about 
1652;  d.  1700. 

Edgar,  ed'-gar,  king  of  England,  at  the  age 
of  16  succeeded  his  father  Edwy,  in  959.  He 
made  war  against  the  Scots,  and  compelled 
Wales  to  pay  him  yearly  a certain  number  of 
•wolves’  heads,  which  cleared  the  country  of 
those  animals.  Securing  his  kingdom  from 
invasion  by  a large  fleet,  he  is  said  to  have 
subdued  Ireland,  and  governed  his  people  with 
a vigorous  success.  His  queen  dying,  and  hear- 
ing of  the  great  beauty  of  Elfrida,  a daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Devon,  he  sent  Earl  Lthelwald,  one 
of  his  favourite  courtiers,  to  see  if  the  charms  of 
the  lady  were  equal  to  what  was  reported  of 
them.  The  moment  he  beheld  her,  the  earl  for- 
got his  duty  to  his  master,  gave  a false  report  of 
her  charms,  and  married  the  lady  himself.  His 
conduct  ultimately  became  known  to  the  king, 
who  caused  him  to  be  slain  for  his  treachery, 
when  the  beautiful  Elfrida  became  the  wife  of 
Edgar,  d.  9715.  The  quiet  enjoyed  in  England 
during  his  reign  procured  him  the  name  of  the 
Peaceable.  (See  Elfrida.) 

Edgar,  king  of  Scotland  in  1093,  wras  the 
son  of  Malcolm  III.,  by  the  sister  of  Edgar 
Atheling  of  England.  His  sister  married  Henry 
I.  of  England,  which  circumstance  terminated 
a war  which  had  been  raging  between  the  two 
countries,  b.  1107. 

Edgeworth,  Richard  Lovell,  edg'-werth,  an 
English  writer,  was  designed  for  the  profession 
ot  the  law;  but  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1/69,  he  relinquished  all  intention  of  carrying 
out  this  design,  and  went  to  Ireland,  in  1782 
to  dedicate  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  im- 
provement  of  his  estate  and  the  education  of 
his  children.  To  this  duty  he  nobly  devoted 
nimselt,  and  reared  a large  family  by  four  dili'e- 
rent  wives  he  having  been  as  often  married. 

D>  afc  Edgeworthtown,  Long- 
' \re,and’  1®17-  Hc  greatly  assisted  his 
SSl  daughter,  Maria,  in  her  works, 

wr ilpr  - ^n  UI?Snlf  was  by  n0  means  “ a ^ady 
hi"  ®r’  „ J ee  following,  however,  appeared  in 

Primer^  “P-  rP°?try,  Explained,”  “ Rational 
in  ?•  Professional  Education,”  “Speeches 

,and  an  “Essay  on  the  Con- 
etruction^  of  Hoads  and  Carriages.’*  He  was  a 
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member  of  the  last  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
and  an  active  magistrate  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  he  resided. 

Edgeworth,  Maria,  the  daughter  of  the  pre- 
ceding, a favourite  modern  English  authoress, 
was  the  offspring  of  his  first  marriage,  and  re- 
sided in  England  till  1782.  She  then  removed 
to  Ireland,  where  her  education  proceeded  under 
the  direction  of  her  father,  and  in  1798  they  pub- 
lished a joint  production  on  “ Practical  Educa- 
tion. “ Early  Lessons”  was  the  next  produc- 
tion, which  attained  great  popularity.  In  1802 
appeared  the  “ Essay  on  Irish  Bulls,”  another 
joint  production ; but  it  is  not  on  these  that  the 
fame  of  Miss  Edgeworth  rests,  but  on  the  excel- 
lent series  of  novels,  which  already  had  begun 
to  appear  under  her  sole  name;  the  first  of  these 
was  “ Castle  Rackrent,”  which  was  issued  in 
1801,  and  which  indicated  the  possession  of 
powers  of  a very  rare  character.  In  all  her 
novels  her  pen  was  devoted,  not  only  to  make 
us  feel  what  is  good,  but  to  make  us  do  what 
is  good.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  her 
Belinda,”  “ Leonora,”  “ The  Modern  Griselda,” 
Moral  Tales,”  “Popular  Tales,”  “Tales  of 
Fashionable  Life ;”  in  short,  in  all  that  she  has 
written.  Her  last  and  most  popular  novel  was 
“Helen,”  which  appeared  in  1834,  and  which 
was  closed  by  the  juvenile  story  of  “ Orlandino.” 
It  was  to  her  “rich  humour,  pathetic  tender- 
ness, and  admirable  tact”  in  the  delineation  of 
her  Irish  characters,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
indebted  for  the  suggestion  to  do  something  in 
a similar  way  for  his  own  country.  He  accord- 
ingly began  the  Waverley  novels,  keeping,  no 
doubt,  the  productions  of  Miss  Edgeworth 
clearly  in  his  view.  As  a general  estimate  of 
her  genius,  the  following  discriminating  criti- 
cism of  Lord  Jeffrey  is  as  just  as  it  is  happily 
expressed:— “The  writings  of  Miss  Edgeworth 
exhibit  so  singular  a union  of  sober  sense  and 
inexhaustible  invention— so  minute  a know- 
ledge of  all  that  distinguishes  manners,  or 
touches  on  happiness,  in  every  condition  of  hu- 
man fortune— and  so  just  an  estimate,  both  of 
the  real  sources  of  enjoyment,  and  of  the  illu- 
sions by  which  they  are  so  often  obstructed— 
that  it  cannot  be  thought  wonderful,  that  we 
should  separate  her  from  the  ordinary  manufac- 
turer of  novels,  and  speak  of  her  tales  as  works 
of  more  serious  importance  than  much  of  the 
true  history  and  solemn  philosophy  that  come 
daily  under  our  inspection It  is  im- 

possible, we  think,  to  read  ten  pages  in  any  of 
her  writings,  without  feeling  not  only  that  the 
whole,  but  that  every  part  of  them,  was  intended 
to  do  good.”  b.  at  Hare  Hatch,  Reading,  1767; 
o.  at  Edgeworthtown,  Longford,  Ireland,  1849.’ 
Edinburgh,  Duke  of.  (See  Alfred,  Prince.) 
Edmund,  St.,  ed'-mund,  became  king  of  the 
East  Angles  in  855,  and  was  in  870  conquered, 
and  put  to  death,  by  the  Danish  princes  Ing- 
war  and  ILubba,  whose  propositions  for  peace, 
from  their  humiliating  conditions,  he  had  re- 
jected. “His  body,”  Fuller  says,  “was  placed 
in  a goodly  shrine,  richly  adorned  with  jewels 
and  precious  stones,  at  Bury,  in  Suffolk.”  He 
was  canonized,  and  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  was  so 
named  from  its  being  the  place  of  his  burial. 

Edmund  I.,  king  of  England,  son  of  Edward 
the  Elder,  succeeded  his  brother  Atlielstan  in  9 10 
He  subdued  Mercia,  Northumberland,  and  Cum- 
berland. For  his  personal  elegance  and  splen- 
dour, he  received  the  name  of  the  Magnificent 
and  was  stabbed  at  a feast  in  Gloucester  in  946* 
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by  Lcolf,  a robber,  whom  ho  had  caused  to  bo 
banished. 

Edmund  II.,  commonly  known  as  Ironside, 
son  of  Ethelred,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the 
English  throne  in  1010.  A fierce  war  raged 
between  him  and  Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  and 
he  ultimately  was  forced  to  agree  to  a partici- 
pation of  tire  kingdom  with  the  Danish  prince. 
Assassinated  in  1017,  at  Oxford,  by  two  of  his 
chamberlains.  (See  Canute.) 

Edred,  ed'-red,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Edward  the  Elder,  and 
succeeded  his  brother  Edmund  in  9-16.  He  re- 
pressed several  revolts  of  the  Danes,  and  de- 
feated Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  d.  955, 
leaving  the  throne  to  his  nephew,  Edwy. 

Edrisi,  ed-re-se  an  Arabian  writer  on  geo- 
graphy, who  produced  a work  on  that  science, 
which  has  been  translated  into  several  languages. 
In  1836-1840,  it  was  published  in  France,  and 
formed  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  the  “ Re- 
cueil  de  Voyages  et  de  Memoires”  of  the  French 
Geographical  Society,  n.  1099 ; d.  1164. 

Edward  the  Elder,  ed'-ward,  son  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  succeeded  his  father  in  901.  He 
subdued  Northumbria  and  East  Anglia,  and 
extended  his  dominions  as  far  as  Scotland. 
D.  925. 

Edward  the  Martyr,  son  of  Edgar  the  Great, 
king  of  England,  was  murdered  by  order  of  his 
stepmother  Elfrida,  at  Corfe  Castle.  His  youth 
and  innocence,  coupled  with  his  tragical  death, 
procured  for  him  the  designation  of  the  Martyr. 
b.  961 ; assassinated  978,  after  a reign  of  three 
years. 

Edward,  king  of  England,  called  the  Con- 
fessor, was  the  son  of  Ethelred.  He  succeeded 
Hardicanute  in  1042,  and  was  crowned  at  West- 
minster on  Easter-day.  Having  been  brought  up 
in  Normandy,  be  brought  over  many  of  the  na- 
tives of  that  country,  whom  he  preferred  at  his 
court,  which  gave  great  disgust  to  his  Saxon 
subjects.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  kept  pos- 
session of  his  throne,  and  framed  a code  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  common  law 
of  England.  He  abolished  the  tax  of  Danegelt, 
was  the  first  who  pretended  to  cure  the  king’s 
evil  by  touch,  and  restored  Malcolm  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  which  had  been  usurped  by 
Macbeth.  He  consulted  William  of  Normandy 
about  the  choice  of  a successor,  and  this  after- 
wards furnished  that  prince  with  a plea  for  in- 
vading the  kingdom  after  the  death  of  Edward, 
in  1006,  when  he  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  b.  at  Islip,  Oxfordshire,  about  1005. 

Edward  I.,  king  of  England,  surnamed  Long- 
shanks, succeeded  liis  father,  Henry  III.,  in 
1272.  At  the  time  of  his  father’s  death  he  was 
in  Palestine,  fighting  against  the  Saracens  for 
the  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  and  when  he  re- 
turned, completed  the  conquest  of  Wales  and 
subdued  Scotland.  To  preserve  Wales,  he  caused 
his  son,  who  was  born  in  Caernarvon,  to  be 
called  the  “Prince  of  Wales,”  which,  ever  since, 
has  continued  to  be  the  title  of  the  eldest  son  of 
the  king  of  England.  In  endeavouring  to  break 
the  spirit  of  the  Scotch,  he  was  unsuccessful, 
the  patriotism  of  Wallace  and  Ms  followers  com- 
pletely baffling  his  attempts  at  theentire  sub- 
jugation of  thatpeople.  b.  at  Westminster,  1239 ; 
d.  at  Carlisle,  on  Ms  way  to  Scotland,  1307. — 
Whilst  in  the  Holy  Land,  Eleanor,  the  wife  of 
this  sovereign,  is  said  to  have  saved  Ins  life  by 
Bucking  the  poison  from  a wound  which  he  re- 
ceived from  a vengeful  assassin.  She  was  the 
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daughter  of  Ferdinand  III.,  king  of  Castile, 
ilis  second  wife  was  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Philip  the  Hardy,  king  of  France.  The  laws 
which  he  framed  entitle  him  to  the  name  of  the 
English  Justinian.  (See  Henry  III.,  and  Mont- 
eoht,  Simon  de.) 

Edward  II.,  the  son  of  the  above,  was  created 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1284,  and  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  suffered  himself  to  be  governed 
by  his  favourites,  Gaveston  and  the  Despensers, 
which  occasioned  the  barons  to  rise  against  him. 
In  his  reign  the  battle  of  Bannockburn  was 
fought  near  Stirling,  in  Scotland,  which  restored 
to  that  country  whatever  she  had  lost  of  her 
independence  in  the  previous  reign.  In  1327 
be  was  deposed  by  his  subjects,  and  his  crown 
conferred  on  his  son,  when  he  was  confined  in 
Berkeley  Castle,  Gloucestershire,  where  he  was 
murdered  in  1327.  b.  at  Caernarvon,  1284. 

Edward  III.  was  the  son  and  successor  of 
the  above,  and  ascended  the  throne  when  about 
fourteen  years  of  age.  His  reign  was  active  and 
glorious.  He  obliged  the  Scots  to  acknowledge 
Edward  Baliol  for  their  king,  who  did  him 
homage  for  his  crown.  TMs  was  the  result  of 
the  battle  of  Ilalidon  Hill,  in  which  the  Scots 
were  defeated,  and  had  14,000  men  6lain.  He 
next  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  and 
gained  the  battles  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers.  In 
the  first  was  defeated  PMlip  of  Valois,  and  in  the 
last  king  John,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
sent  to  England.  He  also  defeated  the  French 
in  a naval  engagement  off'  the  coast  of  Flanders, 
which  is  the  first  sea  fight  on  record  between 
the  English  and  the  French.  His  queen  also, 
about  the  same  time,  defeated  David  Bruce, 
king  of  Scotland,  and  took  him  prisoner.  He 
afterwards  reduced  Calais,  and  peopled  it  with 
English,  b.  at  Windsor,  1312  ; d.  at  East  Sheen, 
near  Richmond,  Surrey,  1377.  In  this  reign 
Chaucer,  the  father  of  English  poetry,  lived ; 
the  order  of  the  Garter  was  instituted  ; the  art 
of  weaving  cloth  introduced  from  Flanders; 
gunpowder  invented;  and  cannon  first  used  at 
Cressy.  As  his  gallant  son,  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  died  before  him,  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  grandson,  Richard  II.  (See  Edward,  Prince 
of  Wales,  etc.) 

Edward  IV.  was  the  eldest  son  of  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  and  disputed  the  crown  with 
Henry  VI.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1461.  He 
married  Lady  Elizabeth  Grey,  whose  husband 
had  fallen,  as  an  adherent  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster, and  whose  beauty,  whilst  pleading  for 
the  restoration  of  her  husband’s  lands,  won  the 
heart  of  the  king.  TMs  marriage  so  disgusted 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  commonly  called  the  King- 
maker, that  he  joined  the  Lancastrian  party, 
and,  in  1469,  defeated  Edward’s  forces  near 
Banbury.  Soon  afterwards  Edward  was  taken 
prisoner,  but,  effecting  his  escape,  he  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  followers,  and  obtained 
a victory  over  Warwick,  near  Stamford.  The 
earl  fled  to  France,  whence  he  returned  with  a 
supply  of  troops,  and  proclaimed  Henry  VI., 
who  had  been  confined  in  the  Tower  for  six 
years,  and  set  him  on  the  throne.  This  event 
procured  for  Warwick  the  title  or  “ king-maker.” 
Edward  had  fled  to  Holland,  but  soon  returned 
with  assistance,  and  marched  to  London,  where 
he  took  Henry  prisoner.  Shortly  afterwards, 
he  met  Warwick  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Barnet, 
where  the  Lancastrians  were  defeated,  and  the 
carl  slain.  Another  victory  at  Tewkesbury  se- 
cured Edward  the  quiet  possession  of  the  throne, 
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after  which  there  are  few  memorable  events  to 
record  of  this  monarch,  n.  at  Rouen,  1441 ; 
d.  1483,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
In  Edward’s  reign  the  art  of  printing  was  intro- 
duced into  England. 

Edward  V.,  king  of  England,  son  of  the 
above,  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  his  uncle,  after- 
wards Richard  III.,  took  the  guardianship  of 
both  him  and  his  brother,  and  placed  them  in 
the  Tower,  where  they  were  smothered  in  their 
beds,  in  1433.  n.  in  the  sanctuary  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  1470.  The  bodies  of  these  princes 
were  discovered  in  1674,  and  removed,  by  com- 
mand of  Charles  II.,  to  AVestminster  Abbey. 
(See  Richard  III.) 

Edward  VI.,  the  son  of  Henry  VIII.,  by 
Jane  Seymour,  ascended  the  throne  in  1547,  at 
the  age  of  ten  years.  He  was  a prince  of  pro- 
mising talents,  virtue,  and  piety.  The  Refor- 
mation, begun  by  his  father,  was  energetically 
carried  on  by  Archbishop  Cranmcr  throughout 
his  reign.  His  aversion  to  popery  was  so  great, 
that  he  signed  a will,  in  which  he  set  aside  his 
sisters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  from  the  succes- 
sion, lest  they  should  favour  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  settled  the  crown  on  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
b.  at  Hampton  Court,  1537;  d.  at  Greenwich, 
1553.  He  founded  the  hospitals  of  Christ 
Church,  Bridewell,  St.  Thomas,  and  a number 
of  grammar-schools,  which  are  still  popularly 
known  as  King  Edward’s  Schools. 

Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  commonly  called 
the  Black  Prince,  from  the  colour  of  his  armour, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  III.  He  accom- 
panied his  father  to  France  in  his  lGthyear,  and 
distinguished  himself  there  above  all  the  war- 
riors of  his  age ; particularly  at  the  battle  of 
Crecy,  or  Cressy,  where  lie  captured  the  stan- 
dard of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  embroidered  with 
three  ostrich  feathers,  and  the  motto  Ich  dien, 
“I  serve.”  These  he  adopted  himself;  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  they  have  con- 
tinued to  be  the  crest  and  the  motto  of  the 
princes  of  Wales.  He  also  gained  the  victory 
of  Poictiers,  where  he  took  prisoners  John, 
king  of  France,  and  his  son,  whom  he  brought 
captives  to  London.  Their  entry  into  the  capi- 
tal took  place  in  1356.  In  1361  ho  married  the 
daughter  of  Edmund,  carl  of  Kent,  brother  to 
Edward  II.,  a widow,  by  whom  he  had  a son, 
who  was  afterwards  Richard  II.  By  the  peace 
of  Bretigny,  he  obtained  the  principality  of 
Aquitaine  and  Gascony,  taking  up  his  residence 
at  Bordeaux.  Here  he  gave  an  asylum  to  Peter 
the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile,  who  had  been  driven 
from  his  throne  by  his  brother  Henry,  count 
of  Trastamare.  Peter  was  restored  to  his 
kingdom  by  Edward;  but  the  Castilian  behaved 
to  him  with  the  basest  ingratitude,  refusing  to 
find  supplies  for  the  English  troops,  and,  it  is 
alleged,  even  causing  poison  to  be  administered 
to  the  English  hero,  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  never  recovered,  b.  at  Woodstock,  1330; 


Edward  Plantagenet,  the  son  of  George, 
Quae  of  Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  IV.  and 
Kichard  III.,  by  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  fa- 
mous earl  of  Warwick,  the  “ king-maker,”  was 
allowed  by  his  uncle  Edward  to  take  the  title  of 
earl  of  Warwick,  but  refused  the  dukedom  of 
Llarence.  When  Henry  VII.  attained  to  the 
inronc,  he  confined  the  young  earl  in  the  Tower, 
and  m I486  Lambert  Simnel  assumed  his  name, 
ana  got  up  a party  to  maintain  his  right  to  the 
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crown  as  the  last  of  the  Plantagcnets.  On  this 
the  king  paraded  the  princo  through  the  streets 
of  London,  but  again  consigned  him  to  the 
Tower,  whero  lie  was  involved  in  a plot  by  Per- 
kin Warbcck,  who  had  personated  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  second  son  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
both  were  in  consequence  executed  in  1499. 
This  unfortunate  prince  was  of  weak  intellect, 
and  was  left  by  Henry  VII.  almost  totally  un- 
educated. 

Edwards,  Richard,  ed' -wards,  an  early  Eng- 
lish dramatic  writer,  was  appointed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1561  master  of  the  singing  boys  of 
the  chapel  royal,  and  in  1566,  when  her  majesty 
visited  Oxford,  one  of  his  plays,  “ Palamon  and 
Arcite,”  was  performed  before  her.  His  com- 
positions consist  of  dramas,  masques,  and  poe- 
try for  pageants,  the  best  known  of  his  works 
being  the  “ Paradise  of  Daintie  Devices,”  from 
which  Shakspeare  quoted  the  song  “When 
griping  Grief,”  in  “ Romeo  and  Juliet,”  act  iv. 
scene  5.  b.  in  Somersetshire,  1523 ; d.  it  is  be- 
lieved about  1566. 

Edwards,  Thomas,  a furious  polemical  di- 
vine, who  warred  both  with  Episcopalians  and 
Independents,  and  withdrew  into  Holland  when 
the  latter  party  gained  the  ascendancy,  having 
previously  hurled  against  the  “Sectaries,”  as 
he  called  them,  a work  called  “Gangnena,” 
which  exhibits  a curious  picture  of  the  reli- 
gious animosities  of  the  time.  He  belonged  to 
the  Presbyterian  party,  and  was  utterly  intole- 
rant of  all  opposition  to  the  tenets  of  his  sect. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  died  in  exile  in  1647. 

Edwards,  George,  an  eminent  English  natu- 
ralist, who,  after  travelling  some  time  abroad, 
returned,  and  became  librarian  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  London.  He  published  a “ History 
of  Birds,”  7 vols.  4to;  “Gleanings  of  Natural 
History,”  3 vols.  4to ; and  a volume  of  “ Es- 
says” 8vo.  b.  at  West  Ham,  Essex,  1693;  d. 

Edwards,  Thomas,  an  English  divine,  who, 
in  1755,  printed  a translation  of  the  Psalms,  and 
afterwards  was  chosen  master  of  the  grammar- 
school  at  Coventry,  and  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  St.John  Baptist  in  that  city.  In  1769  he 
published  the  “Doctrine  of  Irresistible  Grace 
proved  to  have  no  Foundation  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament; and,  in  1762,  defended  Bishop  Hare’s 
system  of  the  Hebrew  metre  against  Dr.  Lowth, 
in  which  he  failed.  In  1766  he  took  his  doc- 
tor’s degree,  and,  four  years  later,  obtained  the 
living  of  Nuneaton,  in  Warwickshire,  where  he 
died  in  1785.  b.  at  Coventry,  1729.  Besides 
the  above  works,  he  published  selections  from 
Theocritus,  with  notes,  and  some  other  pieces. 

Edwards,  William,  an  architect  who  acquired 
great  skill  in  bridge-building.  He  was  only  a 
common  mason,  but  by  dint  of  genius  and 
skill,  he  rose  to  distinction  in  the  line  mentioned. 
His  first  performance  was  on  the  river  Taafej 
which  brought  him  into  notice,  and  gave  him 
opportunities  for  displaying  his  powers,  which 
he  did  in  numerous  other -Structures,  b in 
Glamorganshire,  1719;  d.  1789. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  an  American  divine, 
who,  in  1757,  was  chosen  president  of  the  col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  where  he  died  in  1758.  b. 
at  Windsor,  Connecticut,  1703.  Mr.  Edwards 
was  an  acute  metaphysician,  but  a rigid  Calvin- 
ist. He  wrote  “A  Treatise  concerning  Reli- 
gious Affections,”  “An  Inquiry  into  the  Modern 
prevailing  Notion  of  that  Freedom  of  Will 
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which  is  supposed  to  be  Essential  to  Moral 
Agency;”  “The  Great  Doctrine  of  Original 
Sin  Defended,”  “ Sermons,”  &c.  &c. 

Edwahbs,  Bryan,  an  ingenious  writer,  who 
became  a member  of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica, 
tV.  Indies,  where  he  delivered  a speech  against 
Mr.  Wilberforce’s  proposition  concerning  the 
slave  trade,  in  1789.  He  aiterwards  settled  in 
England,  and  became  member  of  Parliament  for 
Grampound,  in  Cornwall.  He  made  his  first 
speech  in  defence  of  his  countrymen  against 
the  advocates  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  a blunt  roughness  of 
manner,  blended  with  sound  sense  and  judg- 
ment. B.  in  Wiltshire,  1743;  d.  1800.  lie 
wrote  “The  History,  Civil  and  Commercial,  of 
the  British  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies,”  2 vols. 
4to ; “The  Proceedings  of  the  Governor  and 
Assembly  of  Jamaica  in  regard  to  the  Maroon 
Negroes;”  and  “ An  Historical  Survey  of  the 
French  Colony  in  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo,” 
8vo. 

Ebwaebes,  Sir  Herbert  Benjamin,  K.C.B., 
a gallant  British  officer,  who,  entering  the  ser- 
vice of  the  East  India  Company  in  1810,  soon 
became  noted  for  his  talents,  which  first  parti- 
cularly displayed  themselves  m a series  of  let- 
ters in  an  Indian  newspaper,  from  “ Brahminee 
Bull  in  India  to  his  cousin  John  Bull  in  Eng- 
land." He  was  present  as  aide-de-camp  to  Sir 
Hugh  Gough  at  the  battles  of  Moodkee  and 
Sobraon.  He  afterwards  served  against  the 
Affghans  in  the  Bunnoo  Valley,  of  the  ope- 
rations in  which  he  published  an  account ; but 
his  principal  achievement  was  against  Dewan 
Moolraj  of  Mooltan,  who,  having  rebelled 
against  the  Sikh  government  at  Lahore,  Lieut. 
Edwardes  collected  a Sikh  force,  defeated  Mool- 
raj in  two  pitched  battles,  and  shut  him  up  in 
the  fortress  of  Mooltan  till  a regular  army  could 
be  brought  against  him.  The  siege  of  the  rebel 
governor’s  stronghold  shortly  followed  by  a 
British  force  under  General  Whish,  and  Moolraj 
surrendered  on  Jan.  22, 1849,  just  as  a breach 
in  the  walls  was  about  to  be  stormed.  For  his 
services  in  this  war  in  the  course  of  which  he 
lost  his  right  hand  by  the  accidental  explosion 
of  a pistol,  Lieut.  Edwardes  was  raised  to  a 
brevet  majority,  and  by  special  statute  was 
created  an  extra  companion  of  the  Bath.  He 
subsequently  served  under  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
in  the  Punjaub,  and  was  of  essential  service  in 
raising  troops  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the 
great  Indian  rebellion  of  1857,  for  which  he  was 
made  a K.C.B.  in  1860,  and  was  promoted  to 
brevet  colonel  in  1861.  b . at  Frodesley  rectory, 
Shropshire,  in  1819 ; d.  December  23,  1868. 

Edwv,  ed'-we,  king  of  England,  son  of  Ed- 
mund I.,  succeeded  his  uncle  Edred  in  955.  lie 
married  Elgiva,  his  relation  within  the  prohi- 
bited degrees  of  kindred,  which  proved  the  ruin 
of  both.'  Archbishop  Odo  seized  the  queen, 
and  having  branded  her  in  the  face  with  a hot 
iron,  sent  her  to  Ireland,  after  which  she  was 
put  to  a cruel  death.  Edwy  was  driven  from 
the  throne,  and  died  under  excommunication 
in  958;  B.  939. 

Egbeet,  cg'-bert,  the  first  king  of  all  Eng- 
land, and  the  last  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy, 
•was  proclaimed  king  of  Wessex  in  800,  and, 
in  827,  united  all  the  other  kingdoms  under 
him.  He  distinguished  himself  against  the 
Danes,  d.  837. 

Egede,  Hans,  ai'-geed,  superintendent  of  the 
Danish  missionaries  in  Greenland,  went,  in 
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1721,  and  resided  there  for  fifteen  years,  labour- 
ing to  convert  the  inhabitants,  b.  1686;  d. 
1758.  Egede  wrote  a description  of  Greenland, 
published  first  in  1729.— His  son  Paul  became 
assistant  to  his  father,  and  afterwards  bishop 
of  Greenland.  He  published  a new  edition  of 
his  father's  book,  and  a journal  respecting 
Greenland,  b.  1708 ; d.  1789. 

Egeuion',  Thomas,  edj-cr-ton,  lord  chancel- 
lor of  England  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Oxford,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Lincoln's  Inn,  and,  in  1592,  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  was  made  at- 
torney-general. Soon  afterwards  he  became 
master  of  the  rolls,  which  was  followed  by  the 
office  of  lord  keeper.  In  1603  he  was  made 
Baron  Ellesmere  and  lord  chancellor.  In  1616 
he  was  created  Viscount  Ilrackley.  b.  about 
1510 ; n.  1617.  After  his  death  were  published 
his  “ Privileges  and  Prerogatives  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery,”  and  his  “ Observations 
concerning  the  Office  of  Lord  Chancellor.” 

Egg,  Augustus,  E.A.,  eg,  a painter,  who  first 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1838,  and 
was  elected  an  associate  in  1848.  His  forte  lay 
in  depicting  scenic  and  humorous  subjects, 
Shakspeare  in  his  lighter  moods  and  Le  Sage 
furnishing  him  with  themes.  He  also  executed 
some  historical  pieces;  but  even  in  these  his 
cense  of  the  humorous  exhibits  itself.  Mr.  Egg 
was  entrusted  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
gallery  of  modern  paintings  at  the  Manchester 
Art  Treasures  Exhibition  in  1857;  and  exhi- 
bited at  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1859,  a triptych, 
which  was  considered  to  be  superior  to  anything 
he  had  previously  produced.  His  other  works 
are  numerous  and  much  esteemed.  He  was 
made  R.A.  in  1860.  b.  1816;  n.  1863. 

Eginhabd,  ai’ -gin-hard,  a German  historian 
at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  and  appointed 
secretary  to  that  sovereign,  who  gave  him  his 
daughter  Imma  in  marriage.  He  afterwards 
embraced  a religious  life,  and  became  superin- 
tendent of  several  monasteries,  n.  about  841. 
Eginhard  wrote  a curious  “ Life  of  Charle- 
magne," in  elegant  Latin ; also  the  “ Annals  of 
France  from  741  to  829.” 

Egil,  Scallegrim,  ai'-gil,  an  Iceland  poet  and 
warrior  of  the  10th  century,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  joining  the  incursions  made  by  hi3 
countrymen  into  the  north  of  England  and 
Scotland,  in  one  of  which  he  slew  a son  of  Eric 
of  the  Bloody  Axe,  the  exiled  king  of  Norway; 
and  being  afterwards  taken  prisoner,  was  con- 
demned to  death,  but  having  delivered  extem- 
poraneously a poem  in  praise  of  Eric,  he  was 
pardoned.  This  poem  has  been  preserved,  and 
is  entitled  “The  Ransom.”  A Latin  version 
of  it  was  printed  in  Wormius’s  “ Danish  Lite- 
rary Antiquities,”  in  1636. 

Eghont,  Lamoral,  Count,  eg'-mont,  a distin- 
guished nobleman  in  Flanders,  who  served  in 
the  armies  of  Charles  V.  with  great  reputation. 
He  was  made  general  of  horse  by  Philip  II.,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quen- 
tin in  1557.  But  the  duke  of  Alva,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  he  meditated  designs  in  favour  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  caused  him,  together  with 
count  Horn,  to  be  beheaded  at  Brussels  in  1563. 
b.  1522. — (See  Alva,  and  Motley’s  “ History  of 
the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.”) 

EHBBNBBRG,ChristianGottfried,atr-en-5airg', 
a distinguished  German  microscopist  and  natu- 
ralist, who  made  several  scientific  expeditions 
into  various  parts  of  the  globe;  among  which 
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may  be  noticed  one  with  Humboldt  into  the 
Ural  and  also  the  Altai  mountains.  He  wrote 
largely  on  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  investi- 
gated the  fossil  forms  of  microscopic  organic 
beings  with  success,  b.  at  Delitsch,  in  Prussian 
Saxony,  1795. 

Eiiret,  George  Dionysius,  ai'-rciit,  a botanical 
painter,  a native  of  Germany,  who  was  employed 
m 1736  in  illustrating  the  “Hortus  Clifforti- 
anus,”  and  afterwards  came  to  England,  where 
he  was  liberally  encouraged,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society,  n.  1710 ; n.  1770. 

Eichorn,  Johann  Gottfried,  ike -horn,  a Ger- 
man professor  of  oriental  and  biblical  literature 
in  the  university  of  Gottingen.  He  filled  several 
important  posts,  and  in  1819  was  appointed 
privy  councillor  of  justice  for  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover.  His  writings,  illustrative  of  oriental 
literature,  are  numerous,  and  procured  for  him 
a reputation  of  being  amongst  the  most  learned 
and  distinguished  scholars  of  Germany,  n.  at 
Dorrenzimmern,  1752;  d.  1827.— Charles  Fre- 
derick, a son  of  the  preceding,  distinguished 
himself  as  a jurisconsult,  b.  at  Jena,  1781  • 
D.  1854. 

Elbee,  Gigot  d’,  dai(l)-bai,  the  general-in- 
chief of  the  Vendeans  in  the  war  of  the  French 
revolution,  was  a native  of  Dresden,  but  became 
naturalized  in  France,  and  served  some  time  in 
the  army.  He  quitted  the  service,  however,  in 
1783,  and  retired  to  Beauprdau,  in  Anjou.  In 
1793  he  became  leader  of  the  royalists  in  La 
Vendee,  b.  1752 ; taken  and  shot,  Jan.  2, 1794. 

Elcho,  the  Et.Hon.  Francis  WemyssCharteris 
el’-ko,  the  popular  lieut.-col.  of  the  London 
Scottish  Rifle  Volunteers,  was  born  in  1818  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church, Oxford 
and,  in  1841, was  returned  to  pari,  for  East  Glou- 
cestershire. Since  1847  he  has  represented  Had- 
dingtonshire. Hewas  alord  of  the  treasury  under 
Aberdeen  in  lS52,and  a prominent  member 
of  the  Adullamite”  party  that  aided  theTorics 
to  throw  out  Gladstone’s  Keform  Bill  in  1S66. 

Eleanor,  el'-e-nor,  duchess  of  Guienne,  suc- 
ceeded her  father,  William  IX.,  at  the  age  of 
15,  in, 1.137,  and  the  same  year  married  Louis 
VII  king  of  France.  She  accompanied  him  to 
the  Holy  Land,  where  she  is  said  to  have  in- 
trigued with  her  uncle,  Raymond,  prince  of  An- 
tioch, and  a youug  Turk  named  Saladin.  A 
separation  ensued  between  her  and  her  husband 
and  in  1153  she  married  the  duke  of  Normandy’ 
afterwards  Henry  II.,  king  of  England,  which 
occasioned  a succession  of  wars  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  Her  jealousy  of  Henry,  and  subse- 
quent conduct  to  Fair  Rosamond,  have  afforded 
a copious  subject  to  poets  and  romance-writers, 
bhe  excited  her  sons  to  rebel  against  their 
father,  for  which  she  was  imprisoned  sixteen 
years.  On  .the  accession  of  Richard  I.  she  was 
released,  and  in  his  absence  in  the  Holy  Land 

was  made  regent_  D_  in  1204>  a nuQ  in  th^ 

abbey  of  Fontevrault. 

Eldon,  John  Scott,  earl  of,  el’ -don,  after 
passing  through  the  university  of  Oxford 
entered  himself  a student  of  the  Middle  Temple 

j?  llv  und  ^ook  his  deSree  of  Master  of  Arts 
m the  following  year.  After  patient  and  labo- 
nous;  study,  he  rose  into  notice,  and  in  1783  was 
returned  member  of  parliament  for  Weobly.  In 
178/  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  bishopric 
fhl?n«-°Unty  pa  atme  of  Durham;  and,  in  the 
wm  ye5f’  sohcitor-Feneral.  In  1793  he 
attorney-genera1,  and  in  1799  was 
ra  jed  to  the  chief-justiceship,  with  a seat  in  the 
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House  of  Lords,  as  Baron  Eldon.  In  1801  h« 
became  lord  chancellor,  which  office  he  finally 
resigned  in  1827.  In  1821  he  had  been  created 
Viscount  Encombe  and  Earl  of  Eldon,  b.  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1751;  d.  Jan.  13,  1838. 

Elgin,  Thomas  Bruce,  seventh  earl  of,  el' -gin, 
entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and,  in  1793 
accompanied  the  Prussian  army  in  its  opera- 
tions in  Germany.  In  1795  he  was  made  envoy 
extraordinary,  and  sent  to  Berlin,  and  in  1799 
dispatched  to  Constantinople  in  the  same  capa- 
city. Here  he  remained  till  the  French  were 
expelled  from  Egypt,  in  1802.  In  1800  he  made 
ajourney  to  Athens,  for  the  purpose  of  recover- 
ing some  of  her  remains  of  Grecian  art,  and  was 
so  far  successful  as  to  make  an  excellent  collec- 
tion, which,  in  1816,  was  purchased  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  placed  in  the  British  Museum 
where  it  is  known  as  the  “ Elgin  Marbles  ’’’ 
B.  1766;  d.  at  Paris,  1841. 

Elgin,  J ames  Bruce,  eighth  earl  of,  was,  in 
1841,  returned  member  of  parliament  for  South- 
ampton ; but  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  the 
same  year,  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  appointed  governor  of 
the  island  of  Jamaica.  In  1846  he  became 
governor-general  of  Canada,  where  the  character 
of  his  policy  rendered  him  an  especial  favourite, 
not  only  with  those  over  whom  he  had  been 
called  to  rule,  but  with  the  ministers  in  Eng- 
land. In  1849  he  was  created  an  English  peer, 
and  m 1854  appointed  to  the  lord-lieutenancy 
of  Fifeshire,  Scotland.  War  having  broken  out 
between  England  and  China,  lord  Elgin  was, 
in  1857,  sent  out  by  the  British  government  as 
plenipotentiary  to  China,  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining satisfactory  terms  of  peace,  or,  if  this 
could  not  be  done,  to  prosecute  the  contest  with 
vigour.  The  Indian  mutiny  of  the  same  year, 
however,  prevented  him  from  carrying  into 
eftect  his  instructions  so  soon  as  he  would  other- 
wise have  done;  for  not  only  was  part  of  the 
force  destined  for  China  diverted  from  its  route 
and  sent  to  Calcutta,  but  he  himself  left  Ilong- 
Ixong  with  all  the  troops  that  could  be  spared, 
to  go  to  the  assistance  of  Lord  Canning.  Re- 
turning to  China  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  im- 
mediately made  a demand  of  redress  for  injuries 
sustained  by  the  British,  and  upon  the  refusal 
ot  the  Chinese,  through  commissioner  Yeh,  to 
comply.  Canton  was  attacked  and  captured. 
Lord  Elgin  then,  in  conjunction  with  Baron 
Gros,  the  French  plenipotentiary,  determined 
to  proceed  with  an  armed  force  to  the  vicinity 
of  Pekin,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho 
river,  which  he  found  strongly  defended  by 
forts  on  each  bank.  These  being  taken  by  Ad- 
miral Sir  M.  Seymour,  the  force  proceeded  to 
Iien-tsin,  and  there  the  plenipotentiaries  were 
met  by  Chinese  commissioners,  to  adjust  the 
terms  of  a treaty.  After  much  procrastination, 
on  various  pretexts,  which  were  met  by  Lord  Elgin 
with  great  determination,  the  Chinese  commis- 
sioners agreed  to  execute  a treaty  in  conformity 
with  the  terms  proposed  to  them,  and  on  the 
2oth  June,  1858,  this  was  signed  at  Tien-tsin. 
ihis  great  point  gained,  Lord  Elgin  determined 
to  proceed  to  J apan,  in  order  to  obtain  from 
that  government  a treaty  which  would  throw 
open  its  ports  to  British  commerce,  so  that  it 
might  participate  in  the  advantages  possessed 
by  the  Dutch.  Taking  with  him  a yacht,  as  a 
present  from  the  queen  of  England  to  the 
emperor  of  Japan,  he  reached  the  port  of  Naga- 
saki, and  proceeded  up  the  Gulf  of  Jeddo,  be- 
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yond  where  any  foreign  vessel  had  hitherto  been 
allowed  to  pass.  After  effecting  a treaty  of 
commerce  between  Great  liritain  and  Japan,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  took  office,  in  1859, 
under  Lord  Palmerston  as  postmaster-general. 
In  I860,  in  consequence  of  the  Chinese  having  re- 
fused to  permit  the  British  envoy  toPckin  to  pass 
up  the  Pci-ho,  and  having  tired  on  the  British 
ships  of  war  when  endeavouring  to  force  the 
passage  of  the  Taku  forts,  Lord  Elgin  was  again 
sent  to  China  in  company  with  the  French 
plenipotentiary,  Baron  Gros.  Ilis  expedition 
was  successfully  ended  by  the  capture  of  the 
Summer  Palace  near  Pekin,  which  induced  the 
Chinese  minister,  Prince  Kung,  to  promise  a 
strict  observance  of  the  treaty  of  1858.  In  1862 
he  succeeded  Earl  Canning  as  viceroy  of  India, 
but  died  the  following  year  at  Dhurumsala,  in 
Cashmere,  b.  1811. 

Elie  de  Beaumont.  (See  Beaumont.) 

Eliot,  John,  el-yot,  a pious  divine,  called  the 
“Apostle  of  the  Indians,”  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge; but  on  embracing  puritanism,  he,  in 
1631,  emigrated  to  New  England,  and  became 
pastor  of  a congregation  of  Independents  at 
Koxbury,  where  he  established  a grammar- 
school.  In  1646  he  began  to  learn  the  Indian 
language,  that  he  might  devote  himself  to  lhe 
conversion  of  the  natives.  In  this  he  met  with 
great  success,  and  obtained  a considerable  in- 
fluence over  the  various  tribes.  He  translated 
the  Bible  into  their  language,  and  several  pieces 
of  practical  divinity,  b.  1601;  d.  at  Roxbury, 
1690.  Baxter  says  of  this  divine,  “ There  was 
no  man  on  earth  whom  I honoured  above  him.” 
A handsome  memorial,  to  perpetuate  his  name, 
was  erected  in  the  “ Forest  Hills  Cemetery,”  at 
Roxbury. 

Eliott,  or  Elliot,  George  Augustus*  Lord 
Heatlifield,  educated  at  Leyden  and  the  mili- 
tary school  of  La  Fere,  in  France.  He  after- 
wards entered  the  Prussian  service  as  a volun- 
teer, and  returned  to  Scotland  in  1735.  Not 
long  after  this,  he  joined  the  engineer  corps  at 
Woolwich,  and  obtained  an  adjutancy  in  the 
2nd  troop  of  horse  grenadiers,  with  which  he 
went  to  Germany,  and  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Dettingen.  In  1759  he  was  appointed 
to  raise  the  1st  regiment  of  light  horse,  with 
which  he  served  on  the  continent  with  great 
reputation.  On  his  recall  from  Germany,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Havannah,  in  the  reduction  of 
which  he  had  an  eminent  share.  At  the  peace, 
the  king  conferred  on  his  regiment  the  title  of 
royal.  In  1775  General  Eliott  was  appointed 
commander-in-ehief  in  Ireland,  whence  he  re- 
turned soon  after,  and  was  made  governor  of 
Gibraltar,  for  which  important  post  no  man 
could  have  been  better  fitted.  He  was  very 
abstemious,  his  constant  food  being  vegetables, 
and  his  drink  water.  He  never  allowed  himself 
more  than  four  hours’  sleep  at  a time,  and  was 
so  accustomed  to  hardiness,  that  it  became 
habitual,  and  enabled  him  to  defend  that  im- 
portant fortress  against  the  formidable  opera- 
tions of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  1779-83, 
with  such  persevering  obstinacy,  that  tne  siege 
of  Gibraltar  will  always  stand  out  as  one  of  the 
most  glorious  incidents  in  military  history.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
age by  the  title  of  Lord  Ileathfield  and  Baron 
Gibraltar,  b.  in  Roxburghshire,  Scotland, 
1718;  n.  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1790.  Lord  Heath- 
field  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  of  Devonshire,  who  died  in  1769,  leaving 
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one  son  and  a daughter.  His  remains  were 
brought  to  England,  and  buried  at  Heatlifield, 
in  Sussex,  where  a monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory. 

Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  was  flu 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Anne  Boleyn,  who 
was  beheaded  in  1636.  She  was  educated  in 
the  Protestant  religion,  and,  in  the  reign  of  her 
sister  Mary,  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  whence  she 
was  afterwards  removed  to  Woodstock, where  she 
was  kept  till  1555,  and  then  taken  to  the  royal 
palace  of  Hatfield.  On  the  death  of  her  sister, 
in  1558,  she  was  proclaimed  queen,  and  Philip 
of  Spain,  the  husband  of  Mary,  made  her  an 
offer  of  marriage,  which,  after  a considerable 
amount  of  coquetting,  she  civilly  declined. 
Now  was  commenced  the  restoration  of  those 
religious  reforms  which  had  been  proscribed 
in  the  previous  reign,  but  with  that  prudence 
and  moderation,  which  showed  how  well  quali- 
fied she  was  to  guide  the  destinies  of  the 
people  over  whom  she  had  been  called  to  reign 
in  such  troublous  times.  One  of  her  first 
measures  was  to  send  succours  to  the  reforming 
party  in  Scotland,  which  produced  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh  and  the  departure  of  the  French 
from  that  country.  She  next  gave  her  assist- 
ance to  the  French  Huguenots,  who  put 
Havre  de  Grace  into  her  hands,  whilst  she  con- 
tinued gradually  to  tighten  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment upon  her  own  Catholic  subjects,  and  such 
other  religionists  as  would  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  state  by  their  zeal  and  violence.  Dudley, 
earl  of  Leicester,  became  her  favourite,  and  had 
the  ambition  to  aspire  to  her  hand ; she,  how- 
ever, preferred  to  make  an  apparent  effort  to 
unite  him  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  In  15G3 
that  unfortunate  princess  fled  to  England  for 
protection  from  the  religious  persecution  of  her 
subjects;  but  being  a Catholic,  and  having 
offended  Elizabeth,  she  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  after  being  kept  many  years  in  confinement, 
was  at  last  beheaded  in  Fotheringay  Castle. 
Her  treatment  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  against 
whom  she  would  appear  to  have  contracted  a 
feeling  of  jealousy,  is  one  of  the  blackest  spots 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  She  afterwards  en- 
deavoured to  cleai-  herself  of  the  odium  which 
the  death  of  Mary  raised  against  her,  and 
caused  Davison,  her  secretary,  to  be  prosecuted 
for  issuing  the  warrant  for  the  execution;  but 
such  conduct  only  made  her  guilt  more  trans- 
parent in  the  eyes  of  the  penetrating  and 
thoughtful.  The  French  and  Spaniards  having 
formed  a league  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy, 
Elizabeth  was  induced  to  protect  the  Protes- 
tants ; and  her  assistance  was  of  great  effect  in 
bringing  about  the  separation  of  the  United 
Provinces  from  the  dominion  of  Philip  II.  The 
king  of  Spain,  in  return,  sent  a body  of  troops 
to  invade  Ireland;  but  they  were  all  cut  off  by 
Lord  Grey,  the  deputy.  In  the  mean  time, 
various  offers  of  marriage  were  made  to  the 
queen,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  that 
of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  came  to  England  for 
the  purpose  of  espousing  her ; but  after  staying 
some  time,  and  after  Elizabeth  had  taken  up 
the  pen  to  sign  the  marriage  articles,  she  with- 
drew her  hand,  and  broke  off  the  alliance.  In 
1588,  Philip  of  Spain  sent  against  England  his 
famous  armada,  to  which  the  pope  gave  the 
appellation  of  Invincible.  It  consisted  of  130 
vessels,  carrying  2,431  pieces  of  artillery,  4,575 
quintals  of  powder,  and  was  manned  by  about 
27,000  soldiers  and  seamen.  To  oppose  this 
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formidable  force,  Elizabeth  had  1S1  ships, 
manned  by  about  18,000  sailors.  On  this 
occasion  the  queen  distinguished  herself  by  her 
great  presence  of  mind  and  inflexible  courage. 
She  rode  on  horseback  through  the  camp  at 
Tilbury,  and  inspired  her  people  with  heroism 
by  her  deportment  and  her  speeches.  The 
English  fleet,  however,  assisted  by  the  winds, 
revented  the  Spaniards  from  landing,  and  the 
oasted  armada  was  destroyed.  The  duke  of 
Medina-Sidonia,  who  commanded  the  Spanish 
fleet,  escaped,  and  arrived  at  Santander,  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  with  no  more  than  60  sail  out  of  his 
whole  fleet,  and  these  very  much  shattered.  In 
speaking  of  this  victory,  Camden  says,  “ Several 
monies  were  coined ; some  to  commemorate  the 
victory,  with  a fleet  flying  with  full  sails,  and 
this  inscription,  Venit,  vidit,  fay  it, — ‘It  came, 
it  saw,  it  fled;’  others  in  honour  of  the  queen, 
with  fireships  and  a fleet  all  in  confusion,  in- 
scribed Dux  feemina  facli, — ‘A  woman  the 
leader  of  the  exploit.  ’ ” In  this  same  year, 
Leicester,  her  favourite,  died,  when  Robert 
Devereux,  earl  of  Essex,  took  his  place;  but 
this  nobleman,  on  account  of  treason,  was  exe- 
cuted in  1601.  After  this  event  Elizabeth  seems 
to  have  become  weary  of  the  world,  for  she 
never  recovered  the  shock  which  the  execution 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex  gave  her.  n.  at  Green- 
wich, September  7,  1533;  d.  March  24,  1603. 
Elizabeth  was  endeared  to  her  subjects  by  the 
glory  of  her  reign,  by  the  wisdom  of  her 
measures,  and  by  the  frugality  of  her  adminis- 
tration, which  rendered  the  public  taxes  few 
and  light.  She  had,  however,  much  vanity, 
thought  herself  the  most  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished of  women,  and  was,  besides,  violent 
and  haughty  in  her  temper.  She  understood 
the  learned  languages,  and  some  of  her  letters 
and  prayers,  written  with  her  own  hand,  are 
extant. 

Elizabeth,  queen  of  Bohemia,  eldest 
daughter  of  James  I.  of  England  and  Anne  of 
Denmark,  was  married  in  1613  to  Frederick, 
then  Elector  Palatine.  The  Bohemian  states, 
in  1619,  offered  Frederick  their  crown,  which, 
unfortunately  for  himself  and  his  family,  he 
accepted;  but  after  the  battle  of  Prague,  in 
November,  1620,  he  lost  not  only  Bohemia  but 
his  own  dominions,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  from 
one  place  to  another  for  several  years,  until  he 
at  last  found  refuge  with  the  Prince  of  Orange 
at  the  Hague.  All  his  wanderings  and  suffer- 
ings were  shared  by  Elizabeth,  who,  after  her 
husband’s  death  in  1632,  at  the  restoration  of 
their  son  Charles  Louis  to  a portion  of  his 
patrimony,  resided  for  some  time  in  the 
Palatinate,  but  came  to  England  with  her 
nephew,  Charles  II.,  in  1660,  where  she  died  in 
1662.  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
b.  1596.  She  was  the  mother  of  the  famous 
Prince  Rupert,  and  of  Sophia,  wife  of  Ernest 
Augustus,  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  mother  of 
George  I. 

Elizabeth  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Maximilian  II.,  was  married  to  Charles  IX. 
of  France,  in  1570.  She  sent  to  Margaret, 
queen  of  Navarre,  two  books  of  her  writing; 
one  on  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  other  a rela- 
tion of  the  chief  events  in  France  during  the 
time  she  resided  there,  b.  1554;  d.  in  a con- 
vent, 1592. 

Elizabeth  Petrovna,  daughter  of  the  czar 
Peter  the  Great,  in  1741  usurped  the  im- 
perial throne,  by  deposing  the  infant  Ivan, 
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which  was  effected  without  the  shedding  of 
blood.  At  her  accession,  she  made  a vow  that 
no  capital  punishments  should  take  place  in 
her  reign.  But  her  humanity  was  at  least 
equivocal,  as  she  afterwards  inflicted  upon  the 
countesses  Bcstuchcf  and  Lapoukin  the  punish- 
ment of  the  knout,  and  had  their  tongues  cut 
out,  for  betraying  some  of  her  secret  amours. 
Though  dissolute  in  her  manners,  she  was  ex- 
tremely superstitious,  and  performed  her  devo- 
tions with  rigorous  exactness.  In  1756  she 
joined  Austria  and  France  against  Prussia,  and 
died  in  1761.  b.  1709. 

Ellenborough,  Edward  Law,  first  earl  of, 
el'-en-lru (r),  was  the  son  of  the  first  Lord  Ellen- 
borough, and  in  1818  succeeded  to  the  peerage 
as  second  baron.  In  1823  he  was  made  pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Control,  which  office  he 
filled  under  the  administrations  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  1842  he 
superseded  the  earl  of  Auckland  as  governor- 
general  of  India,  and  under  his  government 
Scinde  was  annexed  to  the  British  crown.  In 
1843  he  was  recalled,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  in 
1815,  appointed  him  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
In  the  following  year,  with  the  fall  of  the 
ministry,  he  resigned  his  post,  and  after  that 
time  discussed  in  the  House  of  Peers  the  affairs 
of  India  with  considerable  ability.  In  1858  he 
was  appointed,  under  the  Derby  administration, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Control,  which  office 
he  resigned  the  same  year,  in  consequence  of 
the  censure  inflicted  on  a severe  letter  written 
by  him  to  Lord  Canning,  in  reference  to  a pro- 
clamation issued  by  that  nobleman  while  go- 
vernor-general of  India,  b.  1790. 

Ellesmere,  Francis  Leveson  Gower,  Earl 
of,  els-meer,  broiher  of  the  late  duke  of 
Sutherland,  distinguished  himself  by  several 
translations  from  the  German,  and,  from  1826 
to  1834,  represented  Sutherlandshire  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  1827  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  Treasury;  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  became  secretary  for  Ireland,  and  in 
1830,  secretary  at  war.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1833,  he  took  the  name  of  Egerton, 
and  as  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  represented  South 
Lancashire  from  1835  to  1846.  In  this  last  year 
he  was  created  earl  of  Ellesmere  and  Viscount 
Brackley,  and  in  1849  was  elected  president  of 
the  Asiatic  Society.  In  1855  he  was  created  a 
knight  of  the  Garter,  and  became  colonel-com- 
mandant ol  the  Lancashire  yeomanry  cavalry. 
Besides  translations,  he  wrote  works,  in  the' 
form  of  tragedy,  history,  and  biography,  of 
considerable  merit.  The  gallery  of  paintings 
collected  by  him  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  pos- 
sessed by  a private  individual  in  the  kingdom 
b.  in  London,  1800 ; d.  1857. 

Llliotson,  Dr.  John,  el'-yot-son,  a distin- 
guished English  physician,  who,  from  the  oppo- 
sition which  his  views  met  with  in  reference  to 
the  mesmeric  treatment  of  patients,  resigned 
some  important  appointments,  and,  in  1849 
became  physician  to  a mesmeric  hospital  in 
London.  He  was  an  unflinching  advocate 
of  what  he  deemed  the  truths  of  mesmerism  • 
made  considerable  contributions  to  medical 
science,  and  wasa  fellow  of  the  Royal  Cohere  of 
Physicians,  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  founder 
and  president  of  the  London  Phrenological 
Society,  b.  1785;  d.  1868.  8 

Elliott,  Ebenezer,  el'-yot,  an  English  poet, 
who  was  an  iron-merchant  at  Sheffield,  and  be- 
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came  famous  as  a writer  of  “ Rhymes”  against 
the  Corn  haws.  These  first  appeared  in  a 
local  paper,  after  their  author  had  settled  at 
Sheffield,  and  produced  a powerful  effect  upon 
all  who  read  them.  When  they  re-appeared  in 
a singlo  volume,  in  conjunction  with  “The 
Ranter,”  ho  no  longer  sung  in  comparative 
obscurity,  but  commanded  a wide  circle  of 
admirers.  Tn  1834  a collected  edition  of  his 
works  was  published.  Ilis  effusions  have  pro- 
cured for  him  the  right  of  being  emphatically 
the  bard  of  Yorkshire,  as  ho  is  certainly,  like 
Crabbe,  the  poet  of  the  poor  and  of  the  Corn-law 
struggle,  before  that  ended  in  the  triumphal 
achievement  of  the  aspirations  of  his  muse, 
n.  near  Rotherham,  Yorkshire,  1781;  d.  near 
Barnsley,  1849. 

Ellis,  John,  el'-lis,  an  English  poet,  brought 
up  as  a scrivener,  and  for  many  years  deputy  of 
his  ward,  and  master  of  the  Scriveners’  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Ellis  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  wrote  several  pieces  in  “ Dodsley’s 
Collection.”  He  also  published  separately, 
“The  Surprise,  or  Gentleman  turned  Apothe- 
cary,” a tale  in  Hudibrastie  verse;  and  “A 
Travesty  of  the  Canto  added  by  Mapliceus  to  the 
iEneid.”  b.  in  London,  1698;  d.  1791.  In 
reference  to  this  person,  Dr.  Johnson  remarks 
to  Boswell,  “ It  is  wonderful  what  is  to  be  found 
in  London.  The  most  literary  conversation  that 
1 ever  enjoyed,  was  at  the  table  of  Jack  Ellis,  a 
money-scrivener,  behind  the  Royal  Exchange, 
with  whom,  at  one  period,  I used  to  dine, 
generally  once  a week.” 

Ellis,  George,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
'*  Rolliad,”  to  which  he  contributed  “ The  Birth- 
day Ode,”  “ The  Ode  on  Dundas,”  &c.,  and  was 
also  a writer  of  the  “Probationary  Odes,”  and  an 
acute  contributor  to  the  “Anti- Jacobin.”  His 
greatest  work,  however,  is  his  “ Specimens  of 
the  Early  English  Poets,”  which  suggested 
Southey’s  “Specimens  of  the  Later  English 
Poets.”  He  a'so  produced  “Specimens  of  the 
Early  English  Romances  in  Metre,”  which  is 
another  excellent  work.  b.  1745 ; d.  1815.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  addressed  to  Ellis  the  5th  canto  of 
“ Marmion,"  and  says,  “ He  was  the  first  con- 
vener I ever  saw.  His  patience  and  good- 
breeding made  me  often  ashamed  of  myself, 
going  off  at  score  upon  some  favourite  topic.” 

Ellis,  Sir  Henry,  an  English  writer,  who  be- 
came connected,  as  a librarian,  with  the  British 
Museum  in  1805,  and,  in  1827,  was  made  prin- 
cipal, which  office  he  held  till  1856,  when  he 
resigned  it.  During  that  time  he  produced 
many  antiquarian  works;  amongst  which  was 
an  edition  of  “ Brande’s  Popular  Antiquities,” 
which  is  highly  esteemed.  He  also  published 
original  letters  illustrative  of  English  history, 
from  autographs  in  the  British  Museum  ; and, 
in  1816,  wrote  the  general  introduction  to  the 
“ Doomsday  Book,”  which  is  considered  an  able 
performance.  In  1832  he  was  created  a knight 
of  the  Royal  Hanoverian  Guelphic  order,  and, 
in  1838,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  knight  bache- 
lor. b.  in  London,  1777 ; n.  1869. 

Ellis,  Mrs.  Sarah  Stickney,  the  wife  of  the 
Reverend  William  Ellis,  officially  connected  with 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  was  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  writers  of  her  time.  As  a poetess 
she  received  well  deserved  praise,  whilst,  as  a 
prose  writer,  she  held  a highly  respectable  rank, 
especially  among  those  whose  productions  have 
a special  reference  to  the  social  condition  ot 
women.  A bare  enumeration  of  her  works 
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would  occupy  a considerable  space;  but  those 
which  are,  perhaps,  best  known  to  the  public, 
may  bo  specified  as  suggestive  of  the  moral 
tone  of  her  works.  “ The  Wives  of  England," 
“The  Daughters  of  England,”  “ The  Mothers  of 
England,”  “ Look  to  the  End,”  &c.  All  these 
have,  more  or  less,  a character  of  practical  good, 
conveying,  in  a meek  and  modest  spirit,  the 
best  advice,  and  having  in  view  the  special  im- 
provement and  edification  of  her  own  sex. 
n.  about  1812. 

Elliston,  Robert  William,  el'-lis-ton,  a cele- 
brated English  actor,  who  was  esteemed  the 
best  comedian  of  his  time.  “The  Venetian 
Outlaw”  was  the  only  literary  work  he  pro- 
duced. b.  in  London,  1774;  d.  1831. 

Ellwood,  Thomas,  el' -wood,  was  bred  in  the 
Church  of  England,  but  was  converted  to 
Quakerism,  through  which  he  lost  the  favour  of 
his  father.  He  became  reader  to  Milton,  suf- 
fered imprisonment  for  his  profession,  and 
wrote  a number  of  books  in  its  defence.  He  also 
edited  George  Fox’s  “ Journal,”  and  published 
a “ History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;”  a 
sacred  poem  on  the  life  of  David,  &c.  b.  1639 ; 
d.  1713.  A casual  remark  of  Ellwood’s  to  Mil- 
ton,  suggested  to  the  latter  the  idea  of  writing 
the  “ Paradise  Regained.” 

Elmbs,  James,  elms,  was  brought  up  for  an 
architect,  but  became  rather  an  expounder  than 
a professor  of  the  science  in  the  pursuit  of  which 
he  began  life.  He  wrote  largely  on  architec- 
ture, the  fine  arts,  and  edited  “ Elmes’s  Quar- 
terly Review,”  to  which  Havdon  contributed. 
He  also  produced  a “ General  and  Bibliogra- 
phical Dictionary,”  and  contributed  to  the 
“ Encyclopedia  Metropolitana.”  b.  in  London, 
1782. 

Elhoke,  Alfred,  A.R.A.,  el'-mor,  an  Irish 
artist,  whose  pictures  of  the  “ Crucifixion”  and 
the  “ Martyrdom  of  Thomas  a Beeket,”  brought 
him  prominently  into  notice  in  1840;  after 
which  time  he  became  a pretty  regular  contri- 
butor to  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academyr.  His 
works  arc  numerous;  among  which  we  may 
specify  “ The  Inventor  of  the  Stocking-loom,” 
as,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  known,  b.  at  Cion- 
akilty,  Cork,  1815. 

Elmsley,  Peter,  elms' -le,  an  eminent  littera- 
teur, and  early  contributor  to  the  “ Edinburgh 
Review,”  and  also  to  the  “ Quarterly  Review,” 
on  literary  subjects.  He  became  Camden  pro- 
fessor of  modern  history  at  the  university  of 
Oxford,  and  was,  besides,  principal  of  St.  Alban’s 
Hall.  As  a Greek  scholar,  he  was  highly  dis- 
tinguished. b.  in  London,  1773  ; d.  1825. 

Elphinstone,  William  el' -fin-stone,  a bishop 
of  Aberdeen,  who  founded  Ring’s  College,  iu 
the  University  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  also  the 
principal  means  of  establishing  the  Gray-friars’ 
convent  and  the  chapel  royal  at  Stirling,  b.  at 
Glasgow,  in  1431  or  1437;  D.  at  Edinburgh, 
1514. 

Elphinstone,  Arthur,  Lord  Balmerino,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  had  a company  in 
Lord  Shannon’s  regiment;  but  joining  in  Mar’s 
rebellion  in  1715,  fought  at  Sheriffmuir,  and,  iu 
consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the  partisans  of  the 
Pretender,  was  compelled  to  fly  to  France,  in 
the  army  of  which  country  he  served  for  some 
time,  but  returned  to  England  in  1733.  Me  again 
embarked  in  the  attempt  to  restore  the  Stuarts 
made  in  1715,  under  the  auspices  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward,  who  made  him  captain  of  the 
second  troop  of  liis  life  guards.  Balmerino  was 
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taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  brought  to  trial  in 
■Westminster  Hall,  July  29th,  1746,  along;  with 
Lords  Kilmarnock  and  Cromarty,  condemned, 
and  executed  on  Tower-hill,  on  the  18th  of  the 
following  month,  b.  1688. 

Elphinstone,  George  Keith,  Viscount.  ( See 
Keith,  Viscount.) 

Elphinstone,  James,  a native  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  spent  bis  life  in  attempting 
to  effect  what  he  called  a reformation  in 
the  orthography  of  the  English  language, 
on  the  principle  of  spelling  all  words  ac- 
cording to  their  pronunciation — an  attempt 
in  which  he  of  course  failed,  but  the  idea 
has  again  been  revived  by  the  Pitmans  of 
Hath,  under  the  name  of  phonography.  This 
effort  is  not  likely  to  be  more  successful  than 
that  of  Elphinstone,  who  wrote  several  works 
on  the  subject,  and  wasted  his  time,  energies, 
and  substance  in  vain.  b.  1721 ; d.  1809. 

Elphinstone,  the  Honourable  Mountstuart, 
joined  the  Bengal  civil  service  at  the  age  of  18, 
and  was  an  attache  to  the  political  resident 
at  the  court  of  the  Peishwah,  adoptive  father 
of  Nana  Sahib,  theCawnpore  slaughterer,  when 
the  duke  of  Wellington  visited  it  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  then 
became  attached  to  the  duke’s  suite,  and  acted 
as  his  aide-de-camp  at  the  battle  of  Assaye.  He 
was  afterwards  resident  at  Nagpore,  envoy  to 
Cabul,  and,  in  1816,  when  the  marquis  of  Hast- 
ings took  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the 
three  presidencies  against  the  confederated 
Mahratta  powers,  of  which  the  Peishwah  was 
the  chief,  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  the  British 
representative  at  his  court,  and  penetrated  the 
inmost  soul  of  the  wily,  treacherous  chief, 
although  the  latter  had  succeeded  in  making 
Sir  J ohn  Malcolm  believe  that  he  was  a faithful 
ally  of  the  English.  In  the  course  of  a few 
weeks,  Elphinstone’s  opinion  of  the  Peishwah 
was  verified  to  himself  by  his  being  burnt  out 
of  his  own  ambassadorial  dwelling  by  the  emis- 
saries of  this  friend;  and  he  reached  the  British 
camp  with  nothing  except  the  horse  he  rode 
and  the  clothes  he  wore.  In  1S20  he  became 
governor  of  Bombay,  to  which  presidency  the 
Peishwah’s  country  was  attached,  and  during 
the  seven  years  he  ruled  Western  India,  the 
“Elphinstone  Code”  became  law,  and  for  its 
brevity,  its  completeness,  its  clearness,  its  en- 
lightened provisions,  might  be  compared  to  the 
“Code  Napoleon,”  in  imitation  of  which  its 
leaves  were  coloured.  The  education  of  the  upper 
classes  was  commenced,  and,  on  the  principles 
he  advocated,  extended  itself  far  and  wide 
among  the  natives.  At  the  close  of  his  adminis- 
tration, in  1827,  he  left  India,  when,  in  addition 
to  the  presentation  of  addresses  from  all  classes, 
a college,  called  after  him,  was  established  by 
the  natives;  a statue  of  him  by  Chan  trey  was 
: erected,  and  other  substantial  tokens  of 
respect  and  affection  were  offered.  After  his 
arrival  in  England,  he  produced  his  “ History 
of  India,”  It  is  said  he  was  subsequently  offered 
the  peerage  twice,  until  the  high  offices  of 
governor-general  of  India  and  of  Canada.  On 
her  majesty’s  accession,  a deputation  of  the 
directors  of  the  late  East  India  Company  waited 
“im  to  ask  him  to  accept  the  order  of  the 
Bath,  and  a seat  in  the  privy  council.  Other 
honours,  which  most  men  esteem  and  covet 
)'Qe.r°  also  offered,  and  in  turn  declined,  n. 
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Elsynge,  Henri,  el'-sinje,  clerk  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  remarkable  for  his  skill  and 
tact  in  conducting  the  business  of  the  House, 
and  it  was  said  in  consequence  that  more  re- 
spect was  paid  to  his  stool  than  to  the  speaker’s 
chair.  He  resigned  his  place,  which  had  been 
procured  for  him  by  archbishop  Laud,  in  1648, 
rather,  than,  as  he  privately  stated,  have  any 
hand  in  the  king’s  death.  He  wrote  a very 
useful  work,  entitled  “The  Ancient  Method  and 
Manner  of  Holding  Parliaments  in  England,” 
which  was  published  in  1663,  and  several  times 
reprinted.  He  also  left  in  MS.  “A  Tract 
Concerning  the  Proceedings  in  Parliament,” 
which  has  not  yet  been  printed.  It.  is  in  Lincoln’s 
Inn  library,  b.  at  Battersea,  1598;  d.  1654. 

Elwes,  John,  el'-wes,  an  extraordinary  miser, 
whose  family  name  was  Meggot,  which  he 
altered,  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Sir  Harvey 
Elwes,  his  uncle,  who  left  him  at  least  £250,000. 
At  this  time,  he  was  possessed  of  nearly  as 
much  of  his  own,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing the  most  noted  gaming-houses.  After  sit- 
ting up  a whole  night  at  play,  he  would  proceed 
to  Smithfield  to  meet  his  cattle,  which  were 
coming  to  market,  from  his  seat  in  Essex,  and 
there  stand  disputing  with  a butcher  for  a 
shilling.  If  the  cattle  did  not  arrive,  he  would 
walk  on  to  meet  them.  More  than  once,  he 
walked,  without  stopping,  the  whole  way  to  his 
farm,  which  was  17  miles  from  London.  He 
would  walk  in  the  rain  in  London  sooner  than 
pay  a shilling  for  a coach ; sit  in  wet  clothes  to 
save  the  expense  of  a fire;  eat  his  provisions  in 
the  last  stage  of  putrefaction,  and  he  once  wore 
a wig  a fortnight  which  he  had  picked  up  in  a 
lane.  In  1774  he  was  chosen  knight  of  the 
shire  for  Berkshire,  his  conduct  in  Parliament 
being  perfectly  independent,  b.  about  1712 ; d. 
1789,  leaving  a fortune  of  half  a million  sterling, 
besides  entailed  estates. 

Elzevie,  el'-ze-vir,  a family  of  famous  printers 
at  Amsterdam  and  Leyden.  There  were  five 
of  this  name,— John,  Bonaventure,  Abraham, 
Louis,  and  Daniel.  Louis  began  to  be  known  at 
Leyden  in  1595.  and  was  the  first  who  made  the 
distinction  between  the  v consonant  and  the  u 
vowel.  Daniel  died  in  1630.  He  published,  at 
Amsterdam,  in  12mo,  1674,  a catalogue  of  books 
printed  by  his  family'.  A particular  style  of 
type  is  called  byr  their  name  at  the  present  day. 

Emanuel,  e-mdn'-u-el,  king  of  Portugal,  suc- 
ceeded John  II.  in  1495.  He  restored  the 
nobility  to  their  privileges,  and  greatly  en- 
couraged maritime  expeditions,  by  one  of  which 
a new  passage  to  India  was  discovered  by  Vasco 
da  Gama,  and  to  Brazil,  in  1501,  by  Cabral. 
Emanuel  also  sent  an  expedition  to  Africa,  and 
established  a commercial  intercourse  with  the 
kingdom  of  Congo,  d.  1521. 

Emerson,  William,  em-er-son,  an  English 
mathematician,  who  began  life  as  a schoolmaster, 
but  quitted  that  employment,  and  contented 
himself  with  a small  paternal  estate.  He  was 
a profound  mathematician,  but  of  singular 
habits,  vulgar  in  his  manners,  fond  of  low  com- 
pany, and  extremely  shabby  in  Ills  dress.  Ho 
always  walked  to  London  when  he  had  anything 
to  publish,  and  carefully  revised  every  sheet 
himself,  b.  at  Hurworth,  near  Darlington,  1701  • 
d.  there,  1782.  He  wrote  treatises  on  Fluxions’ 
Mechanics,  Algebra,  Optics,  Astronomy,  Navi- 
gation, Arithmetic  ; a “Commentary  on  the  Prin- 
cipia  of  Newton,”  and  several  other  esteemed 
works. 
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Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  an  American  essayist, 
the  son  of  a Unitarian  minister  of  Boston,  U.S., 
was  designed  for  the  same  profession.  The 
peculiarity  of  liis  views,  however,  led  him  into 
other  studies,  which  broke  his  connexion  with 
the  religious  body  to  which  he  belonged.  After 
publishing  several  essays  or  orations,  he,  in 
1340,  started  a publication  called  the  “Dial,” 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  prominent  questions 
in  philosophy,  history,  and  literature.  It  lived 
for  four  years,  during  which  period  Mr.  Emerson 
kept  himself  before  the  public  by  delivering 
orations  upon  popular  subjects.  In  1814  he 
published  “Lectures  on  New  England  Refor- 
mers,” and  subsequently  lectured  on  Sweden- 
borg, Napoleon,  and  other  eminent  men.  In 
1810  appeared  a volume  of  poems,  and  in  1819 
ho  visited  England,  where  he  delivered  a scries 
of  lectures,  and  afterwards  published  them, 
under  the  title  of  “ Representative  Men.”  Soon 
after,  he  published  “ English  Traits,”  embodying 
some  of  his  observations  on  English  manners, 
customs,  and  characteristics.  Besides  these 
more  special  labour's,  he  contributed  to  various 
reviews  and  other  periodicals,  n.  at  Boston, 
U.S.,  1803. 

Emery,  John,  em'-er-e,  a comic  actor  of  con- 
siderable merit,  especially  in  the  delineation  of 
rustic  characters,  in  which  line  he  was  very 
successful  on  the  London  stage.  He  was  a 
native  of  Sunderland,  where  lie  was  born  in 
1777;  n.  1822. 

Emltn,  Thomas,  em'-lin,  an  English  Arian 
divine  of  high  reputation,  and  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  persecution  he  suffered  for  his 
opinions.  TIo  published  a book  entitled  “ A 
Humble  Enquiry  into  the  Scripture  Account  of 
Jesus  Christ,”  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
accused  of  blasphemy,  tried,  condemned,  and 
sentenced  to  a year’s  imprisonment,  and  £1000 
fine.  The  line  was  subsequently  reduced  to  £70, 
and  after  suffering  the  year’s  imprisonment, 
Emlyn  was  set  at  liberty.  He  was  of  an  amiable 
disposition,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  Whiston,  and  other  distinguished 
men.  b.  1663;  d.  1713. 

Emma,  em'-ma,  daughter  of  Richard  II.,  duke 
of  Normandy,  and  mother  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, king  of  England.  She  was  first  married 
to  Ethelred,  who  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Nor- 
mandy with  his  sons  Alfred  and  Edward,  when 
the  Danes  invaded  the  kingdom.  After  his 
death  she  married  Canute.  In  the  reign  of  her 
son,  the  earl  of  Kent  accused  her  of  a too  inti- 
mate familiarity  with  her  relation,  the  bishop 
of  Winchester.  To  prove  her  innocence,  she  is 
said  to  have  walked  barefoot  over  burning 
ploughshares  without  being  hurt.  Lived  in  the 
11th  century. 

Emmet,  Thomas  Addis,  em-met,  the  son  of  a 
physician  in  Dublin,  was  called  to  the  bar,  but 
did  not  practise  his  profession,  becoming,  in- 
stead, one  of  the  active  aud  prominent  leaders 
of  the  “ United  Irishmen.”  He  was  apprehended 
by  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  made  a full  con- 
fession of  his  participation  in  the  rebellion  of 
1798,  was  kept  for  some  time  in  confinement, 
and  then  set  at  liberty.  He  ultimately  settled 
in  America,  and  rose  to  great  eminence  at  the 
New  York  bar.  b.  1764;  i>.  1827. 

Emmet,  Robert,  younger  brother  of  the  above, 
was  also  educated  for  the  legal  profession,  but 
became  involved  in  the  plots  of  the  “ United 
Irishmen,”  having  acted  as  secretary  to  the 
secret  direction  of  that  body.  On  the  failure  of 
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the  rebellion  he  fled  the  country,  but  subse- 
quently returned,  and,  in  1803,  attempting  anew 
rising,  with  very  slender  means,  was  appre- 
hended, tried,  condemned,  and  executed  as  a 
traitor.  Emmet  was  full  of  zeal,  enthusiasm, 
and  energy ; he  also  possessed  a wonderful  power 
of  eloquence,  and  these  qualities,  together  with 
his  ardent  attachment  to  the  daughter  of  Curran, 
have  thrown  an  interest  of  a peculiar  kind  around 
bis  brief  and  unhappy  career.  His  memory  is 
still  held  in  much  reverence  by  his  countrymen, 
who  consider  him  to  have  been  a true  aud  de- 
voted patriot.  It  was  his  attachment  to  Miss 
Curran  that  led  to  his  tragic  end;  he  might 
have  escaped  from  the  country,  but  lingered 
about  the  residence  of  the  young  lady.  The 
correspondence  between  them  became  known  to 
her  father,  whogave  information  to  the  attorney- 
general,  and  the  apprehension  of  Emmet,  with 
its  fatal  catastrophe,  was  the  result.  Moore 
has  celebrated  this  sad  story  in  his  song  begin- 
ning, “She  is  far  from  the  land  where  her 
young  hero  sleeps.”  b.  1780 ; executed,  1803. 

Empedocles,  em-ped’-o-Jclees,  a philosopher, 
poet,  and  historian  of  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily, 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis, 
and  wrote  a poem  on  the  system  of  Pythagoras, 
very  much  commended.  His  poetry  was  bold 
and  animated,  and  his  verses  were  so  universally 
esteemed,  that  they  were  publicly  recited  at  the 
Olympic  games  with  those  of  Homer  and  Hesiod. 
It  is  said  that  his  curiosity  to  view  the  flames  of 
the  crater  of  Etna  proved  fatal  to  him.  Some 
maintain  that  he  wished  it  to  be  believed  that  he 
was  a god,  and,  that  his  death  might  be  un- 
known, he  threw  himself  into  the  crater,  and 
perished  in  the  flames.  His  expectations,  how- 
ever, were  frustrated  by  the  volcano  throwing 
up  one  of  his  sandals,  which  discovered  to  the 
world  that  Empedocles  had  perished  by  fire. 
Others  report  that  he  lived  to  an  extreme  old 
age,  and  that  he  was  drowned  in  the  sea.  Lived 
between  450  and  350  b.c. 

Empsost,  Sir  Richard,  emp'-son,  the  son  of  a 
sieve-maker  at  Towccster,  Northamptonshire, 
became  a favourite  with  Henry  VII.,  and, 
on  account  of  his  oppressions,  rendered  himself 
odious  to  the  nation.  He  was  beheaded  with 
his  coadjutor,  Dudley,  in  1510. 

Encke,  Johann  Franz,  enk,  a German  as- 
tronomer, director  of  the  royal  observatory  at 
Berlin.  He  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  astro- 
nomical science,  and  resolved  the  orbit  of  the 
comet  called  after  his  name,  which  was  first 
seen  by  Pons  on  the  26th  of  November  ISIS. 
b.  at  Hamburg,  1791;  d.  1S65. 

Engelbrecht,  John,  enr-gel-breesbt,  a Luthe- 
ran fanatic,  who  gained  the  attention  of  ignorant 
and  vulgar  people  by  pretended  intercourse 
with  spirits.  He  asserted  that  he  had  received 
letters  from  heaven,  and  called  himself  “ the 
mouth  of  the  Lord.”  He  ultimately  died 
neglected  and  despised,  in  1611.  b.  at  Bruns- 
wick, 1599. 

Engiielbrechtsex,  Cornelius, en’-pel-brec8ht- 
sen,  a German  artist,  who  was  the  first  of  bis 
countrymen  who  painted  in  oil,  and  has  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  limners 
of  his  age.  b.  at  Leyden,  1468;  d.  1533. 

Enfield,  William,  en-ficld,  a dissenting 
minister,  who  was  educated  under  Dr.  Ash- 
worth, at  Daventry,  and,  in  1763,  became 
minister  of  a congregation  at  Liverpool. 
About  1770  he  removed  to  Warrington,  as 
tutor  in  the  belles-lettres  in  the  academy 
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there.  During  his  stay  at  Warrington,  he 
published  several  works;  as,  the  “History  of 
Liverpool,”  “ Institutes  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy,” &c.  In  1785  he  undertook  the  pastoral 
care  of  a congregation  at  Norwich,  and  con- 
tinued there  till  his  death  in  1797.  b.  at  Sud- 
bury, 1741.  He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of 
“ The  Speaker,”  a school  book  in  general  use. 
lie  published  also  a volume  of  Prayers  and 
Hymns ; “Biographical  Sermons a “History  of 
Philosophy,”  in  2 vols.  4to ; and  two  volumes 
of  Sermons. 

Enghien,  Louis  Antoine  Henri  de  Bourbon, 
Due  d’,  dong'-e-d,  son  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon, 
and  a descendant  of  the  “Great  Condd.”  He 
entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  under  his 
grandfather,  served  in  the  ranks  of  the  French 
emigrants  against  the  troops  of  the  French 
republic.  When  the  corps  was  disbanded  in 
1S01,  the  young  prince  took  up  his  residence  at 
the  chateau  of  Ettenheim,  near  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  in  Baden.  To  this  spot  the  agents  of 
Napoleon  I.  came  by  night,  and  having  seized 
him  in  his  bed,  hurried  him  to  France,  where 
he  was  tried  by  a mock  tribunal  for  taking  up 
arms  against  his  country  in  the  time  of  Robes- 
pierre, and  condemned.  In  the  night  of  the 
22nd  March,  1804,  he  was  shot  in  the  wood  of 
Vincennes ; an  event  which  roused  the  indig- 
nation of  Europe,  and.  excited  an  interest  and 
sentiment  of  sorrow  wherever  it  was  known. 
B.  at  Chantilly,  1772. 

England,  Sir  Richard,  G.C.B.,  ing-land,  a 
distinguished  military  officer,  began  his  career 
in  the  great  war  with  France,  and  saw  con- 
siderable service  at  Flushing,  in  Sicily,  and  in 
France.  In  1832-33  he  commanded  the  troops 
in  Caffraria,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
war  there  in  1835-36.  He  then  went  to  India, 
and  commanded  the  column  which  relieved 
Candahar  in  the  Affghan  war,  for  his  services 
in  which  he  was  made  a K.C.B.  He  com- 
manded a division  in  the  Crimea  in  1854-5,  and 
was  present  in  the  battles  of  the  Alma  and 
Inkermann,  as  well  as  the  unsuccessful  attack 
on  the  Russian  stronghold,  in  June  1855.  Sir 
Richard  returned  to  England  at  the  close  of 
the  latter  year,  and  was  nominated  G.C.B.  He 
became  a general  in  the  army,  and  colonel  of 
the  41st  foot.  b.  in  Canada,  1793. 

Ennius,  Q.,  en'-ne-us,  a Roman  poet,  who 
wrote  in  heroic  verse  the  annals  of  the  Roman 
republic,  and  displayed  much  knowledge  of  the 
world  in  some  dramatical  and  satirical  com- 
positions. d.  of  the  gout,  contracted  by  his 
frequent  intoxication,  169  b.c.;  b.  at  Rudiae, 
now  huge,  in  Calabria,  239  b.c.  Scipio,  on  his 
deathbed,  ordered  his  body  to  be  buried  by  the 
side  of  this  poetical  friend.  Conscious  of  Iris 
merit  as  the  first  epic  poet  of  Rome,  Ennius 
bestowed  on  himself  the  appellation  of  the 
Homer  of  Latium.  Of  all  his  writings,  nothing 
now  remains  but  fragments  collected  from 
the  quotations  of  ancient  authors. 

Entice,  John,  en'-tick,  an  English  divine, 
who  published  a history  of  the  war  which 
ended  in  1763,  5 vols.  8vo ; a “ History  of  Lon- 
don, 4 vols.  8vo;  a “Latin  and  English 
Dictionary;”  “An  English  Spelling  Dic- 
tionary, and  other  works,  b.  1713 ; d.  1773 . 

Entinopus,  eri-tin'-o-pus,  an  architect,  wlio 
t°rn 'nvasion  of  Italy  by  the  Visigoths  in  405, 
took  refuge  in  the  marshes  in  the  Gulf  of 
Venice,  and  there  built  himself  a house.  In  413 
on  the  second  invasion  under  Alaric,  a num- 
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her  of  others  flew  to  the  Venetian  marshes,  and 
built  houses  beside  that  of  Entinopus,  and 
this  was  the  origin  of  the  great  cily  of  Venice, 
of  which  he  may  thus  be  said  to  have  been  the 
founder.  His  own  house  Entinopus  converted 
into  a church,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  that  of 
San  Giacomo,  in  the  Rialto,  d.  about  420  a. d. 

Enteecasteaux,  Joseph  Antoine  Bruni  d’, 
ontr-Tcas'-to,  a famous  French  admiral,  who  be- 
came, in  1785,  commander  of  the  naval  forces 
of  his  country  in  the  East  Indies.  In  1791  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  two  frigates 
destined  to  search  for  La  Perouse,  and  also  to 
explore  those  coasts  which  that  unfortunate 
navigator  had  not  reached.  In  spite  of  all  his 
endeavours,  Entrecasteaux  was  unable  to  fulfil 
but  the  second  part  of  his  instructions.  He 
explored  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Caledonia, 
the  isle  of  Bougainville,  and  nearly  1000  miles 
of  the  S.W.  coast  of  Australia,  besides  visiting 
many  points  of  the  Tasmanian  seaboard,  b.  at 
Aix,  1740  ; d.  at  sea,  near  Java,  1793. — Captain 
Rossel,  who  succeeded  him,  wrote  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  expedition. 

Eotvos,  Joseph,  e-ot-vos',  an  eminent  Hunga- 
rian politician  and  litterateur , who  wrote  some 
dramas,  and,  in  1836,  set  out  upon  his  travels, 
and  visited  England,  of  whose  institutions  lie 
formed  a high  opinion.  Some  of  his  works 
have  been  translated  into  English,  and  are  held 
in  high  estimation  for  the  talent  they  display. 
b.  at  Buda,  1813. 

Epaminondas,  e'-pam-i-non-das,  a famous 
Theban,  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of 
Boeotia,  and  celebrated  for  his  private  virtues 
and  military  accomplishments.  His  love  of 
truth  was  so  great  that  he  never  disgraced  him- 
self by  a lie.  He  formed  a sacred  and  inviolable 
friendship  with  Pelopidas,  whose  life  he  saved  in 
a battle.  By  his  advice,  Pelopidas  delivered 
Thebes  from  the  power  of  Lacedremon.  This 
was  the  signal  for  war.  Epaminondas  was  put 
at  the  head  of  the  Theban  armies,  and  defeated 
the  Spartans  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Leuctra, 
371  b.c.  Pursuing  his  victorious  career,  he  en- 
tered the  territories  of  Lacedaemon  with  50,000 
men,  and  gained  many  partisans;  but,  on  his 
return  to  Thebes,  he  was  seized  as  a traitor  for 
violating  the  laws  of  his  country.  In  the  midst 
of  his  successes  he  had  neglected  the  decree 
which  forbade  any  citizen  to  retain  the  supreme 
power  more  than  one  month,  and  all  his  emi- 
nent services  seemed  insufficient  to  redeem  him 
from  death.  He  bowed  to  his  fate,  and  only 
begged  of  his  judges  that  it  might  be  inscribed 
on  his  tomb  that  he  suffered  death  for  saving 
his  country  from  ruin.  This  reproach  produced 
such  an  efiect  that  he  was  pardoned,  and  again 
invested  with  the  sovereign  power.  He  was 
successful  in  a war  in  Thessaly,  and  assisted  the 
Eleans  against  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  hostile 
armies  met  near  Mantinea,  and  while  Epami- 
nondas was  bravely  fighting,  he  received  a fatal 
wound  in  the  breast.  Being  informed  that  the 
Bicotians  had  gained  the  victory,  he  expired,  ex- 
claiming that  he  died  unconquered.  Fell  in  the 
48th  year  of  his  age,  362  years  b.c.  b.  411  b.c. 
The_  Thebans  deeply  lamented  his  death ; 
in  him  their  power  was  extinguished ; for  only 
during  his  life  had  they  enjoyed  freedom  and 
independence  among  the  Grecian  states.  Epa- 
minondas was  frugal  as  well  as  virtuous,  and 
indignantly  refused  the  rich  presents  which 
were  offered  to  him  by  Artaxerxes,  king  of 
Persia.  He  is  represented  by  his  biographer  oa 
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an  elegant  dancer  and  a skilful  musician,  accom- 
plishments highly  esteemed  among  his  eouutry- 


Ephbem,  Syrus,  ef-rem,  an  eminent  Christian 
author,  and  deacon  of  Edcssa,  who  wrote  against 
the  opinions  of  Sabellius,  Arius,  the  Mani- 
chaeans,  &c.,  and  acquired  such  reputation  that 
he  was  styled  the  doctor,  and  the  prophet  of  the 
o)  nans.  Ills  works  have  been  published  in 
V e.ddions,  the  best  being  those  of  Oxford, 
1 /OS  ioho  and  Rorae,  1732-1738,  folio,  in  Syriac, 
Greek,  and  Latin.  He  was  a native  of  Nisibis, 
m Syria,  and  died  about  378, 

ErienAniius,  ep-i-Tcar'-mus,  a poet  and  philo- 
sopher of  the  Pythagorean  school,  and  men- 
tioned as  being  the  first  writer  of  comedy. 
Aristotle  attributes  to  him  the  invention  of  the 
letters  6 and  y.  b.  in  Cos,  and  flourished  in  the 
oth  century  b.c. 

Epictetus,  ep-ik-te-tm,  a Phrygian  Stoic 
philosopher,  originally  the  slave  of  Epaphro- 
ditus,  the  freedman  of  Nero.  Though  driven 
from  Borne  by  Domitian,  he  returned  after  that 
emperor’s  death,  and  gained  the  esteem  of 
Adrian  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  supported 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
declared  himself  strongly  against  suicide,  n.  at 
Hierapolis,  and  flourished  in  the  1st  century. 
His  "Enchiridion”  is  a faithful  picture  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy.  His  style  is  concise,  devoid 
of  all  ornament,  and  full  of  energy  and  useful 
maxims.  The  emperor  Antoninus  thanked  the 
gods  he  could  collect  from  the  writings  of  Epic- 
tetus wherewith  to  conduct  life  with  honour  to 
himself  and  advantage  to  his  country.  His 
favourite  maxim  was  “ Bear  and  forbear."  Into 
this  he  resolved  every  principle  of  practical 
morality. 


Epicurus,  ep-i-kit'-rus,  the  founder  of  a cele- 
brated sect  of  philosophers,  studied  at  Samos 
and  Athens,  whence  he  removed,  in  consequence 
of  the  war  with  Perdiceas,  and  opened  a school, 
first  at  Mitylene,  and  next  at  Lampsacus.  He 
finally  settled  at  Athens,  where  he  obtained  a 
number  of  disciples,  owing  to  the  pleasantness 
of  his  system  and  his  deportment.  They  lived 
together,  and  had  all  things  in  common.  It  is 
said  that  he  wrote  no  fewer  than  300  volumes. 
b.  about  312  b.c.;  n.  near  Athens,  270  b.c. 
The  system  of  Epicurus,  some  think,  tends  to 
atheism,  by  ascribing  too  little  to  the  Deity, 
and  too  much  to  nature.  His  doctrine  of  plea- 
sure being  the  supreme  good,  has  been  much 
misrepresented  and  abused ; for  his  own  life  was 
irreproachable,  and  he  inculcated  virtue  as  the 
essence  of  pleasure.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  his  system  was  afterwards  grossly 
perverted  from  the  author’s  original  meaning. 

Epimenides,  ep-i-men' -i-dees,  an  epic  poet  of 
Crete,  contemporary  with  Solon.  He  is  reck- 
oned one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  by  those  who 
exclude  Periander  from  the  number.  While  he 
was  tending  his  flocks  one  day,  he  entered  into 
a cave,  where  he  fell  asleep.  His  sleep,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  continued  for  fifty-seven  years, 
and  when  he  awoke,  he  found  every  object  so 
considerably  altered,  that  he  scarcely  knew 
where  he  was.  After  death  he  was  revered  as 
a god  by  the  Athenians.  Lived  between  650 
and  550  n.c. 

Epinay,  Louise,  Madame  d’,  dai-pe'-nai,  was 
the  daughter  of  a gentleman  of  Flanders,  who 
having  been  killed  in  the  service  of  the  king  of 
France,  a suitable  match  was  found  for  his 
daughter,  and  she  was  accordingly  married  to 
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M.  d Epinay,  the  son  of  a rich  financier.  Her 
husband,  however,  treated  her  cruelly,  and  sho 
separated  from  him  at  an  early  age,  became  in- 
timate with  all  the  literary  persons  of  note  in 
Paris,  especially  Bousseau,  for  whom  she  formed 
a warm  attachment,  and  loaded  him  with  gifts 
which  he  repaid  by  becoming  violently  attached 
to  her  sister-in-law,  and  violently  hostile  to  her- 
self. Sho  afterwards  became  the  associate  of 
the  famous  Grimm,  with  whom  she  deposited 
some  memoirs  of  her  life,  with  fictitious  names 
and  which,  after  Grimm’s  death,  were  published 
with  the  real  names  inserted  in  place  of  the 
fictitious  ones,  under  the  title  of  “ Memoirs  and 
Correspondence  of  Madame  d'Epinay.”  During 
her  own  lifetime  she  had  published  “ Les  Con- 
versations d’Emilie,"  which  went  through  seve- 
ral editions,  was  awarded  a prize  by  the  French 
Academy,  in  1783,  and  has  been  translated  into 
several  languages.  Among  her  other  benefac- 
tions to  Bousseau  was  the  cottage  in  the  valley 
of  Montmorency,  called  the  Hermitage,  where 
he  occasionally  resided,  and  which  was  long 
visited  by  his  admirers  with  great  reverence 
b.  about  1725;  D.  1783. 

Epiphanius,  ep'-i-fai'-ne-us,  a bishop  of 
Salamis,  active  in  refuting  the  writings  of 
Origen ; but  his  compositions  are  more  valuable 
for  the  fragments  of  others  which  they  preserve 
than  for  their  own  intrinsic  merit,  d.  403. 

Epiphanius,  St.,  a Christian  bishop,  who 
wrote  in  Greek  several  religious  works,  the 
principal  of  which  is  the  “ Panarion,”  or  a 
treatise  on  heresies,  b.  near  Eleutheropolis,  in 
Palestine;  d.  at  sea,  on  a voyage  to  Cyprus, 
403. 

Episcopius,  Simon,  e-pis-ko'-pe-us,  a learned 
divine,  who,  in  1612,  was  chosen  divinity  pro- 
fessor at  Leyden,  but  met  with  considerable 
trouble  on  account  of  his  being  an  Arminian. 
He  was  the  principal  of  the  Arminian  remon- 
strants at  the  synod  of  Dort,  which  assembly 
deposed  him  and  the  other  deputies  from  their 
ministerial  functions,  and  banished  them  the 
republic.  He  then  went  to  Antwerp,  but  in 
1626  returned  to  Holland,  and  became  minister 
to  the  remonstrants  at  Eotterdam.  In  1634  he 
removed  to  Amsterdam,  and  ivas  chosen  rector 
of  the  remonstrants’  college,  b.  at  Amsterdam, 
1583 ; d.  there,  1643.  His  works  make  2 vols. 
folio. 

Epeemesnib,  Jas.  Duval  d’,  e'-prai-mes-ncel, 
a French  advocate,  who  became  counsellor  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  violence  during  the  French  revolu- 
tion. d.  on  the  scaffold  with  his  old  antagonist, 
Chapelier,  in  1794.  b.  at  Pondicherry,  1741. 
On  his  way  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  said  to 
his  companion,  “ We  have  at  this  moment  a 
terrible  problem  to  solve ; namely,  to  which  of  us 
two  the  shoutings  of  the  mob  are  addressed.” 
He  was  the  author  of  “ Bemonstranees,”  pub- 
lished by  the  parliament,  1788;  “Nullity  and 
Despotism  of  the  Assembly,”  Svo ; “ Actual  State 
of  France,"  1790, 8vo. 

Ekabd,  Sebastien,  ai'-rard,  a celebrated 
French  pianoforte-maker,  the  son  of  an  uphol- 
sterer. He  early  went  from  the  provinces  to 
Paris,  and  there  established  a pianoforte  manu- 
factory, improving  considerably  all  that  related 
to  that  instrument,  as  likewise  to  the  harp  and 
organ.  He  also  founded  an  establishment  in 
London,  b.  at  Strasburg,  1752 ; d.  1831. 

Erasmus,  Desiderius,  e-rcU'-mus,  an  illustri- 
ous Dutch  writer,  the  illegitimate  son  of  on* 
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Gerard,  a native  of  Tergou,  by  the  daughter  of 
a physician.  Erasmus  was  called  Gerard,  which 

„ ntVniMimrrlo  nUhvorl  tn  t.VjA  Tjfi.fin  nnmn 


a piljroiciail.  UUiounio  v^wcuv.,  HUU.U 

lie  afterwards  altered  to  the  Latin  name  Dcsi- 
derius,  and  the  Greek,  Erasmus,  all  signifying 
amiable.  At  an  early  age  he  lost  both  his 
parents,  when  his  patrimony  was  left  to  the 
care  of  guardians,  who,  in  order  that  they 
themselves  might  enjoy  it,  removed  him  from 
one  convent  to  another,  till  at  last,  in  14S6,  he 
took  tire  habit  among  the  canons  regular,  at 
Stein,  near  Tergou.  The  monastic  life  being 
disagreeable  to  him,  he  accepted  an  invitation 
from  the  archbishop  of  Cambrai  to  reside  with 
him  as  his  private  secretary.  During  his  abode 
with  this  prelate,  he  was  ordained  a priest; 
but  in  1-196  went  to  Paris,  and  supported  him- 
self by  giving  private  lectures.  In  1497  he 
visited  England,  and  met  with  a cordial  recep- 
tion from  the  most  eminent  scholars,  and  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, of  which  he  was  before  ignorant.  Ui3 
first  literary  works  were  philological;  as  his 
“Adagia,”  “De  Copiii  Verborum,”  and  “De 
Ratione  Conscribcndi  Epistolas.”  His  “Ada- 
gia’’ is  a collection  of  proverbs,  commented 
upon  with  great  learning.  In  1503  we  find  him 
at  Louvain,  where  he  studied  divinity  under 
Adrian  Florent,  afterwards  Adrian  VI.  The 
next  year  he  published  his  “ Enchiridion  Militis 
Christiani,”  a book  of  practical  religion.  In 
1506  he  took  his  doctor’s  degree  at  Turin,  and 
went  to  Bologna,  where  he  continued  some 
time;  thence  he  removed  to  Venice,  and  resided 
with  the  famous  Aldus  Manutius.  From  Venice 
he  proceeded  to  Padua  and  Rome,  where  many 
offers  were  made  him  to  settle;  but  having  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  Henry  VIII.,  he  set 
out  for  England,  and  arrived  there  in  1510.  He 
at  first  lodged  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
while  there,  wrote  his  “ Praise  of  Folly,”  de- 
signed to  show  that  fools  are  everywhere  to  be 
found,  even  in  “high  places,”  and  at  the  court 
of  Rome.  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  now  in- 
vited him  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  made 
Margaret  professor  of  divinity,  and  Greek  pro- 
fessor. In  this  seat  of  learning  a lodging  was 
assigned  him  in  Queen’s  College,  in  the  grounds 
of  which  his  walk  is  still  shown.  In  1514  we 
find  him  at  Bale,  preparing  for  the  press 
his  “New  Testament,”  and  “Epistles  of  Je- 
rome,” which  were  published  in  1516.  This  was 
the  first  time  the  New  Testament  was  printed 
in  Greek ; and  is  Erasmus’s  greatest  work.  The 
Reformation  now  began  under  Luther ; and 
though  Erasmus  approved  of  his  principles  and 
object,  he  was  afraid  to  irritate  the  court  of 
Rome.  A friendly  correspondence  passed  be- 
tween these  two  great  men ; but  afterwards  a 
controversy  ensued  on  free-will,  and  Luther 
treated  Erasmus  as  a hypocrite.  It  is  certain 
that  Erasmus  approved  the  Reformation  in 
his  heart,  but  had  not  courage  to  express  hfm- 
self  openly;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  he 
was  disliked  by  both  parties.  Indeed,  he  says 
of  himself,  “ Even  if  Luther  had  spoken  everV- 
ung  in  the  most  unobjectionable  manner,  I 
had  no  inclination  to  die  for  the  sake  of  truth  ” 
In  io22  appeared  his  “Colloquies,”  which  gave 
tw4  «°|!ence  to  the  monks>  who  used  to  say 

batnhna -»raSu“S  Iaid  the  r"g  which  Luther 
hatched.  His  next  controversy  was  with 

nuritvnf  rn<t- othcrs>  'vko> in  their  zeal  for  the 
af  ^\C,°mposdion.  obJccted  to  the  use 
were  the  Works  ofCiccro ; whence  they 

were  called  Cmeromans.  Against  these  pedants 
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Erasmus  wrote  an  admirable  dialogue,  entitled 
“ Ciceronianus,”  printed  in  1523.  The  same 
year  appeared  his  learned  work,  “ De  recta 
Latini  Grmcique  Scrmonis  Pronunciatione.” 
His  last  publication  was  his  “Ecclesiastes,  or  the 
Manner  of  Preaching,”  1535,  n.  at  Rotterdam, 
October  28,  1467;  n.  at  Bale,  July  12,  1536,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  The 
inhabitants  of  Rotterdam  still  show  the  house 
where  he  was  born,  and  there  is  a statue  erected 
to  his  memory  in  the  great  square  of  that  city. 
His  works  were  edited  at  Leyden  in  1703,  in  10 
volumes  folio,  by  Le  Clerc. 

Erasistbatus,  e-ra-eis'-tra-tus,  an  ancient 
physician  of  great  eminence,  who  acquired  a 
high  reputation  at  the  court  of  Seleucus  Nica- 
nor,  was  the  first  to  dissect  human  bodies,  and 
has  been  called  the  father  of  anatomical  sci- 
ence. He  wrote  several  works,  none  of  which 
are  extant,  except  in  the  form  of  fragments  in 
Galen  and  Caelius  Aurelianus.  He  lived  to  a 
great  age,  and  ultimately  put  an  end  to  his  life 
by  drinking  hemlock,  in  order  to  escape  the 
pain  caused  by  a cancer  in  his  foot.  Lived  in 
the  4th  century,  n.c. 

Erastus,  Thomas,  e-rcis'-tus , a physician,  and 
the  author  of  several  medical  works.  H e is  re- 
membered principally  from  the  religious  con- 
troversy known  by  his  name.  His  general 
principle  was,  that  the  censures  of  the  church, 
and  other  inflictions,  were  not  the  proper  means 
to  be  adopted  for  the  punishment  of  crimes. 
The  celebrated  Bcza  was  his  chief  opponent, 
n.  at  Baden,  Switzerland,  1524;  d.  at  Bale,  1583. 

Eratosthenes,  er-a-tos'-tlie-nees,  a native  of 
Cyrene,  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  Alexan- 
drian library.  He  has  been  called  a second 
Plato,  the  cosmographer,  and  the  geometer  of 
the  world.  He  first  observed  the  obliquity 
cf  the  ecliptic,  and  discovered  the  means  of 
measuring  the  extent  and  circumference  of  the 
globe.  Starved  himself,  after  he  had  lived  to 
his  eighty-second  year,  195  b.c.  He  collected 
the  annals  of  the  Egyptian  kings  by  order  of 
one  of  the  Ptolemies. 

Eratostratus, er-a-tos'-tra-tus,  an  Ephesian, 
who  burnt  the  famous  temple  of  Diana,  the 
same  night  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  born. 
His  object  was  to  transmit  his  name  to  pos- 
terity by  an  action  so  uncommon. 

Ercilla  y Zuniga,  air-seel'-ya  e tlioo'-ne-ga, 
a Spaniard,  who  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of 
Charles  V.,  and  joined  the  expedition  against 
the  Araueanians  in  Chili,  S.  America.  The 
scenes  in  which  he  was  engaged  suggested  the 
composition  of  an  epic  poem,  which  he  pro- 
duced, and  called  “ La  Araucana.”  He  wrote 
it  on  scraps  of  paper  and  bits  of  leather,  during 
those  intervals  he  was  enabled  to  snatch  from 
his  military  duties. _ It  describes  the  perils  of 
the  contest  in  which  he  was  engaged  with 
groat  spirit  and  vividness.  This,  poem  is  con- 
sidered the  first  epic  in  the  Spanish  language. 
The  author’s  career  was  on  one  occasion  nearly 
brought  to  a premature  end  while  in  the  new 
world.  A tournament  was  being  held  at  the 
imperial  city  in  that  country  in  honour  of  the 
accession  of  Philip  II.  to  the  throne,  when  a 
dispute  occurred  between  Ercilla  and  another 
gentleman.  Hot  blood  arose,  swords  were 
drawn,  partisans  joined  both  sides,  and  a general 
melee  was  the  result.  Don  Garcia,  the  governor, 
hastily  setting  the  disturbance  down  as  an  act 
of  mutiny,  condemned  both  the  originators  of 
the  quarrel  to  death.  Ercilla  was  led  to  the 
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scaffold,  everything  was  ready  for  the  execution, 
when  at  the  last  moment,  ami  barely  in  time  to 
save  his  life,  the  innocenco  of  the  poet  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  tragedy  averted.  ITo  subse- 
quently took  part  in  nil  expedition  against  some 
rebels  in  Venezuela,  and  then  returned  to 
Spain,  whero  ho  was  neglected  by  his  former 
patron,  Philip,  and  after  living  for  some  years 
in  obscurity  in  Madrid,  ho  died  in  that  city  in 
1595.  n.  in  1533,  some  biographers  say  in  Ma- 
drid, others  in  the  town  of  Dcrmea,  Biscay.  The 
“Araucana”  was  published  in  separate  portions 
between  1577  and  1590;  and  has  been  intro- 
duced to  English  readers  by  Mr.  liayley,  who 
in  his  “Essay  on  Epic  Poetry,”  translated 
select  passages,  and  gave  an  analysis  of  the 
whole  piece. 

Eric,  eer'-ik,  is  the  Swedish  synonyme  for 
the  English  Henry.  Of  this  name  there  are 
many  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  deserving  of  notice 

Eric  XIII.  of  Sweden  and  Vll.  of  Denmark, 
who  succeeded  Margaret  in  1412.  lie  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  England, 
and  made  a pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  but 
was  taken  prisoner  in  Syria,  and  paid  a large 
ransom  for  his  liberty.  Soon  after  his  return 
the  Swedes  revolted,  and  were  joined  by  the 
Danes;  on  which  he  withdrew  to  the  isle  of 
Gothland.  In  1439  he  was  formally  deposed, 
and  afterwards  settled  in  Pomerania,  where  he 
died  in  1459.  This  monarch  compiled  a “ His- 
tory of  Denmark  to  the  Year  1288.” 

Eric  XLV.,  son  and  successor  of  Gustavus  I., 
king  of  Sweden,  made  proposals  for  the  hand  of 
Princess  Elizabeth,  afterwards  queen  of  Eng- 
land ; but  being  refused,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  a peasant.  This  alienated  from  him  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects,  and,  together  with  his 
cruelties,  occasioned  a revolt.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  renounce  his  throne  in  1568,  and  died 
in  prison,  1578. 

Ericsson,  John,  er'-iJc-son,  a Swedish  me- 
chanician, who,  early  displaying  considerable 
ability,  was  appointed  an  engineer  cadet,  and 
subsequently  entered  the  army  of  his  country. 
He  was  employed  in  the  survey  of  Northern 
Sweden,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
mechanical  speculations,  more  particularly  to 
his  “flame-engine.”  This  was  intended  to 
work  independently  of  steam,  by  condensing 
flame,  and  so  obtaining  the  necessary  power. 
Visiting  England  in  1821,  he  discovered  that 
when  worked  by  mineral  fuel,  the  experiment 
failed.  In  1829  he  competed  for  the  prize  offered 
by  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  Com- 
pany for  the  best  locomotive,  and  his  engine 
attained  a speed  of  fifty  miles  an  hour.  He 
subsequently  removed  to  the  United  States, 
and  many  useful  inventions,  developed  there, 
made  his  name  familiar  to  the  world.  Ilis 
calorie  engine,  however,  was  that  which  attracted 
most  attention,  as  likely  to  supersede  the  use 
of  steam.  It  seemed,  at  first,  to  meet  with  some 
success  in  England,  but  was  ultimately  allowed 
to  drop,  Brunei  and  Faraday  deciding  against 
its  practicability.  A vessel  called  the  Ericsson 
was,  however,  built  in  the  United  States,  and 
fitted  with  his  caloric  engine,  and,  on  her  trial 
trip,  she  made  12  miles  an  hour.  Returning 
from  this,  however,  a squall  overtook  her,  and 
she  sank.  Since  that  catastrophe,  Ericsson’s 
scheme  does  not  appear  to  have  proceeded 
further.  In  1862,  he  constructed  an  iron-clad 
cupola  war-ship,  called  the  Monitor,  for  the 
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Federal  government  of  America,  which  was 
followed  by  several  others  on  a similar  prin- 
ciple. The  idea  of  this  vessel,  however,  Ericsson 
is  alleged  to  have  borrowed  from  the  plans  of 
Captain  Cowper  Coles,  of  the  British  navy. 
b.  in  Vermeland  Sweden,  1803. 

Ehigena,  John  Scotus,  er-ig'-e-na,  a learned 
Scotchman,  who  is  said  to  have  travelled  to 
Athens,  whero  he  acquired  the  Greek  and 
Oriental  languages.  He  resided  many  years  at 
the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  Trance, 
with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest 
familiarity.  At  the  request  of  his  patron,  he 
translated  the  works  of  Dionysius  into  Latin, 
which  drew  upon  him  the  resentment  of  the 
pope,  to  avoid  whose  fury  he  lied  to  England. 
His  greatest  work  was  the  “ Division  ofNature; 
or,  the  Nature  of  Things,”  printed  at  Oxford  in 
1681.  Some  say  that  he  was  employed  by 
Alfred  in  restoring  learning  at  Oxford,  and 
that  he  kept  a school  at  Malmesbury,  where  he 
was  murdered  by  his  pupils  on  account  of  his 
severity.  Lived  in  the  9th  century. 

Erinna,  e-rin'-na,  a Grecian  poetess,  who 
was  contemporary  with  Sappho,  and  wrote 
several  pieces,  fragments  of  which  are  extant, 
and  were  published  in  the  Edinburgh  edition 
of  Anacreon  of  1754.  Flourished  609  b.c. 

Erlach,  John  Louis,  air’-ldk,  a noble  Swiss, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of 
France,  and  obtained  several  victories,  for 
which,  on  the  defection  of  Turenne,  he  was 
made  commander-in-chiet  of  the  army,  by 
Louis  XIV.  b.  at  Berne,  1595 ; d.  1650. 

Erle,  Sir  William,  erl,  an  eminent  laywer, 
who  represented  the  city  of  Oxford  from  1837 to 
1841,  and  after  a successful  career  in  his  profes- 
sion, became  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
This  office  he  resigned  in  1866.  n.  1793. 

Ernest  II.,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  cr‘- 
nest,  the  brother  of  the  latePrince  Consort, noted 
as  the  leader  of  the  reform  party  in  Germany. 
He  is  an  accomplished  musician,  b.  1818. 

Ernesti,  John  Augustus,  air-nes'-ie,  a Ger- 
man writer,  was  in  1742  chosen  extraordinary 
professor  of  ancient  literature  at  Leipsic,  and, 
in  1756,  professor  of  eloquence.  Two  year3 
afterwards,  he  took  his  doctor’s  degree,  and  ob- 
tained the  divinity  chair,  which  he  held  with 
great  reputation  till  his  death,  in  1781.  b.  at 
Tennstadt,  1707. 

Eros,  e'-ros,  a servant,  of  whom  Mark  An- 
tony demanded  a sword  to  kill  himself.  Eros 
produced  the  instrument,  but,  instead  of  giving 
it  to  his  master,  killed  himself  in  his  presence. 

Erosthatus.  {See  Eratosteatus.) 

Erpenius,  or  Erpen,  Thomas  van,  er'-pen,  a 
learned  Dutchman,  who  was  educated  at  Ley- 
den, after  which  he  travelled  into  several 
countries  to  perfect  himself  in  the  oriental 
languages.  He  returned  to  Leyden  in  1613,  ani 
was  chosen  professor  of  the  oriental  tongues. 
b.  1584;  n.  1624.  He  wrote  “Grammatica 
Arabica,”  “ Rudimenta  Lingua;  Arabicae,” 
“ Pra;ccpta  dc  Lingua  Grseeorum  Communi,” 
“ Grammatica  Hcbiaea,”  “ Orationes  de  Lingu- 
arum  Ilcbriea  atque  Arabica;  Dignitate.”  He 
also  translated  several  Arabic  works  into  Latin, 
with  annotations,  and  the  New  Testament  and 
Pentateuch  into  Arabic. 

Errington,  Edward,  er-ing-tun,  descended 
from  an  old  Northumbrian  family,  became  a 
civil  engineer,  and  when  railways  began  to  be 
constructed  in  the  north  of  England,  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  the  department  of  his  profes- 
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sion  connected  with  them.  Along-  with  Mr. 
Locke,  he  was  engineer  to  the  Glasgow  and 
Greenock  railway  and  dock,  the  Lancaster  and 
Carlisle,  the  Caledonian,  the  East  Lancashire, 
the  Scottish  Central,  Scottish  Midland,  and 
Aberdecu  railways.  About  tho  year  1850  he 
was,  again  with  Mr.  Locke,  appointed  consult- 
ing engineer  for  the  northern  division  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  railway,  and  in 
that  capacity  constructed  many  of  tlicir  branches 
and  extensions.  lie  was  also  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death  engineer-in-chief  to  the  London  and 
South-Western  railway.  He  superintended  the 
construction  of  the  lines  connecting  that  sys- 
tem with  Exeter  and  the  West  of  England.  He 
was,  like  his  partner  (Mr.  Locke),  a strong  ad- 
vocate for  economy  in  the  first  cost  of  construc- 
tion, and  the  lines  executed  by  him  all  bear 
testimony  to  this.  Mr.  Errington,  at  the  time 
of  Ills  death,  was  vice-president  of  the  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  b.  at  Hull,  1806;  d.  1862. 

Erskine,  Ebenezer,  crs'-Jdu,  the  founder  of 
the  Secession  church  of  Scotland,  wrote  many 
sermons  and  discourses,  which,  in  their  day, 
were  highly  esteemed.  “Were  I to  read  in 
order  to  refine  my  taste,”  says  Hervey,  in  his 
“Theoron  and  Aspasia,”  “ I would  prefer  Bishop 
Atterbury’s  sermons,  Bates’  works,  or  Seed’s 
discourses;  but  were  I to  read  with  a single 
view  to  the  edification  of  my  heart  in  true  faith, 
solid  comfort,  and  evangelical  holiness,  I would 
have  rec&irse  to  Mr.  Erskine,  and  take  his 
volumes  for  my  guide,  my  companion,  and  my 
own  familiar  friend.”  b.  at  Dryburgh,  Berwick- 
shire, Scotland,  16S0;  d.  175-1.— In  his  evan°-e- 
lical  labours,  Ealph,  a brother  of  Mr.  Erskine, 
greatly  assisted  him,  acting  with  him,  and  sus- 
taining him  in  his  great  work.  He  published 
“ Gospel  Sonnets,”  and — 

“Employ’d  his  talents  to  reclaim  the  vain.” 

B.  1685  ; d.  1752. 

Erskine,  Thomas,  Baron,  was  the  third 
son  of  the  tenth  earl  of  Buchan,  and,  in  his  14th 
year,  entered  the  navy,  in  which  he  served  four 
years.  In  1763  lie  quitted  the  sea,  and  entered 
the  army,  in  which  lie  remained  for  eight  years 
when  lie  renounced  the  profession  of  war  for 
thatof  the  law.  In  1775  he  became  a student 
ot  Lincoln's  Inn,  and,  in  1778,  was  called  to  the 
bar,  where  his  advancement  was  both  rapid  and 
brilliant  In  ljffi3  lie  became  member  of  par- 
liament for  Portsmouth;  but  his  talents  did 
not  here  appear  to  the  same  advantage  as  they 
did  at  the  bar.  He,  however,  became  attorney- 
general  to  the  prince  of  Wales;  but,  in  1792, 

*1°  i’esiP  ,the  appointment,  for  deter- 
t0  .4efend.  ,Thomas  Paiue  wben  prose- 
cutedfor  the  publication  of  “The  Eights  of 

,In  18d3  Erskine  was  made  chancellor  of 
fW#1  of.C.™aI1i  and,  in  1806,  when  the 
?hnnX!nG  “1I)lstry  .was  formed,  became  lord 
chancellor,  being  raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the 
title  of  Baron  Erskine,  of  Bestormel  Castle  in 

and  i^lSlS1^1^7  hMetti  frora  lmblic  life, 
anu  in  1815,  received  the  order  of  the  Thistle 

wroteGannn'Va  S °f  Ws  leis^e,  Lord  Se 
preface  tn  no^  r°I"ancre>  callcd  “Armata,”  a 
CausM  lf  CpPCOchcs  of  Fox>  “A  View  of  the 

Fmnce  >•  wv  n eque,nces  of  tlic  War  with 
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of  the  Scottish  aSyer,1bavln&  become  a member 
me  bcottish  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  1768, 


He  was  gifted  with  great  oratorical  powers,  his 
speeches  before  the  courts  and  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  having  eclipsed  those 
ol  all  his  rivals  and  contemporaries.  Mr.  Ers- 
luno  was  also  famous  as  a wit,  and  for  his  love 
ot  humorous  practical  jokes;  he  was  exceedingly 
popular  everywhere,  and  had  the  happiness  to 
continue  to  enjoy  celebrity  and  universal  favour 
all  his  hie.  AY  hen  Lord  Rockingham's  ministry 
was  formed  in  1782,  Mr.  Erskine  was  appointed 
Lord  Advocate  and  entered  Parliament;  on  the 
accession  of  Pitt  to  power,  however,  he  retired, 
and  was  then  elected  dean  of  Taeui ty.  He  was 
again  Lord  Advocate  in  1806,  under  the  Gren- 
ville  cabinet;  and  retired  from  public  life  in 
1812  b.  at  Edinburgh,  1746;  x>.  1817.  Innu- 
merable anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  wit  liu- 
mour,  polish,  and  popularity  of  “ Harry  Erslcine” 
arc^ still  current  in  Edinburgh, 

Erskine,  John,  a writer  on  law,  was  the 
grandson  of  Lord  Cardross,  and  cousin-german 
ol.  Lord  Chancellor  Erskine.  He  passed  the  life 
ol  a studious  recluse,  and  there  are  few  incidents 
in  his  career  to  notice.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates  of  Edinburgh,  having- 
been  called  to  the  bar  in  1719,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  much  practice.  In  1737  lie 
became  professor  of  Scotch  Law  in  the  univer- 
f,1^ . of.  Edinburgh,  and  in  1754  published 
1 unciples  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,”  in  one 
volume,  a work  remarkable  for  its  lucid  arrange- 
ment and  the  clearness  and  terseness  of  its  ex- 
position of  the  leading  principles  of  the  laws, 
it  became  a leading  authority,  and  passed 
through  several  editions.  He  resigned  his  pro- 
lessonal  chair  in  1760,  and  employed  his  time 
in  his  retirement  in  expanding  the  materials  of 
i-  .Principles”  into  a more  elaborate  work, 
which  he  left  nearly  finished  at  his  death,  and 
which  was  published  in  two  volumes  folio  in 
1773,  under  the  title  of  “An  Institute  of  tile 
Law  ol  Scotland, ” and  has  since  been  many 
times  reprinted,  with  notes  and  commentaries, 
so  as  to,  make  it  harmonise  with  all  recent 
changes  in  the  law.  It  has  long  been,  and  is 
still,  the  great  standard  of  Scottish  law,  and  is 
as  firmly  established  as  “Coke  upon  Littleton  ” 
or  Blackstone”  m England.  Unlike  the  great 
English  standards,  however,  it  is  of  little  value 
lor  its  constitutional  law,  which  is  slightly 
treated;  and  the  great  changes  which  have  taken, 
place  since  Erskme’s  time,  have  made  that  por- 
tion of  his  work  relating  to  matters  of  trade 
and  commerce  meagre  and  out  of  date;  but  as 
o the  rights  of  person  and  property  it  is  sound 
and  comprehensive,  and  of  great  value  both  to 
the  practical  lawyer  and  to  the  theoretical  stu- 
dent. b.  1695;  d.  1765. 

,,,5,;™  L-?  Steinbach,  air'-va,  a continental 
^eCK-W  10  J3!1,1  Strasburg  cathedral,  with 
le  exception  of  the, tower,  which  was  not  com- 
p etely  finished  until  the  16th  century,  b.  at 
btejnbacli,  Baden;  d.  1318. 

Erxleben,  John  Christian  Polycarp,  airx'- 
e. German  naturalist,  who  studied  physic 
at  Gottingen,  and  there  gave  lectures  on  the 
veterinary  art  and  natural  history.  He  also 
wrote  on  those  subjects.  His  “ Principles  of 
Batumi  History,”  8vo,  1768,  is  a valuable  work. 
b.  at  Qucdlmburg,  1744 ; d.  1777. 

Eryceira,  Ferdinand  de  Meneses,  Count, 
i Por.t,u8'ucs'>  historian,  who  de- 
JiU‘in-Se  t ir°  miiltary  service,  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  able  leader  at  Tangier 
b.  at  Lisbon,  1614,  He  wrote  “ The  History  of 
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Tangier,"  folio,  1723;  “History  of  Portugal," 
2 vols.  folio;  “The  Life  of  Jolm  I.,  King  of 
Portugal,”  &c. 

Eryceira,  Francis  Xavier  Mcnescs,  Count, 
a descendant  of  the  above,  was  also  a soldier 
and  an  author,  n.  at  Lisbon,  1673;  n.  17-13 
He  wrote  on  the  “ Value  of  the  Coins  of  Por- 
tugal," “ Reflections  on  Academical  Studies,” 
“Parallels  of  Illustrious  Mon  and  Women,” 
and  a translation  of  the  “ Henriade.” 

Eschenbacit,  Wolfram  von,  aish-en-lalc,  a 
German  troubadour  of  the  middle  ages,  deemed 
one  of  the  best  poets  of  his  time,  adopted  a 
military  life,  as  was  customary  at  the  time,  but 
he  won  more  laurels  with  the  lyre  than  with  the 
sword.  He  lived  principally  at  the  court  of 
Herman,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  and  in  1207 
won  the  prize  in  one  of  those  poetic  contests 
which  were  common  at  that  time,  and  have  since 
been  celebrated  by  a modern  poet  as  the  “ Wars  of 
Wurtzburg.”  Eschenbach  was  acquainted  with 
Latin,  French,  and  Provencal,  besides  his  native 
tongue.  His  principal  poems  are  the  “Titurel” 
and  the  “Parcival,”  or  the  “History  of  the 
Guardians  of  the  San  Greal,"  of  which  so  much 
mention  is  made  in  the  “Morte  d’ Arthur.”  The 
“ Titurel”  was  printed  in  1177 ; and  is  contained 
in  Muller’s  collection  of  the  German  poets  of 
the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries.  The  dates  of 
Eschenbach’s  birth  and  death  are  unknown,  but 
he  was  living  in  1227. 

Espagnac,  John  Baptist,  Baron  d’,  des'-pan- 
yaJc,  a gallant  French  general,  who  served  with 
great  glory  under  Marshal  Saxe,  and  wrote  a 
number  of  books  on  military  art,  with  a history 
of  the  Marshal,  in  3 vols.  4to.  b.  1713 ; d.  at 
Paris,  1783. 

Espartero,  Joaquin  Baldomero,  ais'-par- 
tair'-o,  a modern  Spanish  general  and  states- 
man, though  designed,  on  account  of  the  delicacy 
of  his  constitution,  for  the  literary  profession, 
was  so  captivated  by  the  charms  of  a military 
life,  that  in  1808  he  enlisted  as  a common  soldier 
in  an  infantry  regiment  at  Seville.  He  subse- 
quently entered  a military  school  at  Cadiz,  where 
he  studied  the  art  of  war  generally,  with  the 
science  of  engineering  and  fortification.  In  1815 
he  joined  an  expedition  to  Peru,  in  South  Ame- 
rica, and  there  became  captain  in  a regiment. 
He  was  now  on  the  way  to  advancement.  From 
his  being  successful  in  no  fewer  than  seventeen 
consecutive  actions,  he  was  raised  to  the  com- 
mand of  a battalion;  and,  in  1820  and  1822, 
successively  became  colonel,  brigadier,  and  chief 
of  the  general  staff.  Subsequently,  the  successes 
of  Bolivar  defeated  the  efforts  and  blasted  the 
hopes  of  the  royalist  Spanish  generals,  and 
Espartero  was  thrown  into  prison  at  Arequipa. 
From  this  situation  he  soon  afterwards  made  his 
escape,  and  arrived  in  Spain  in  1825.  He  now 
enjoyed  repose  for  a few  years,  although  still 
following  his  profession.  In  1833  the  civil  war 
commenced,  when  he  sought  and  obtained  leave 
to  proceed  against  Don  Carlos.  Throughout  the 
stormy  period  which  now  ensued,  he  took  a 
leading  part,  and  rose  to  the  dignity  of  field- 
marshal  and  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
North.  In  1836  he  acted  with  General  Evans  in 
the  relief  of  Bilboa,  and  continued  vigorously  to 
oppose  the  efforts  of  the  Carlists  till  1839,  when 
the  supremacy  of  the  queen  was  acknowledged. 
In  that  year  he  was  created  a grandee  of  the 
first  class,  and  duke  de  la  Victoria.  _ In  1841  he 
became  regent  of  the  kingdom,  but  in  1843  was 
foresd  to  quit  his  country,  and  take  refuge  in 
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England.  He  there  took  up  his  residence  in 
London,  and  did  not  return  to  Spain  till  1847, 
where  lie  lived  for  some  years  in  retirement, 
but  in  1854  was  again  called  to  assume  the  reins 
of  government,  which  he  held  till  1856,  when  he 
was  forced  to  tender  his  resignation,  b.  at 
Granatula,  in  Ciudad  Real,  1792. 

Espen,  Zeger  Bernard  van,  es'-ptn,  a letrned 
professor  at  Louvain,  who  opposed  the  formu- 
lary and  the  bull  Unigenitus,  by  which  he 
brought  himself  into  trouble, and  went  toAmers- 
fort  to  avoid  his  enemies,  where  he  died  in  1728. 
b.  1646.  His  works  on  the  canon  law  were 
printed  at  Paris,  4 vols.  folio,  1753. 

Espee,  Johann  Friedrich,  es'-pair,  a natu- 
ralist and  astronomer,  and  author  of  a work 
entitled  “A  Method  of  determining  the  Orbits 
of  Comets  and  other  Celestial  Bodies  without 
astronomical  instruments  or  mathematical  cal- 
culations.” He  was  the  first  to  explore  the 
caverns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bayreuth,  and 
to  describe  the  curious  fossil  remains  which 
they  contain.  One  of  these  caverns  has  been 
named  after  him.  b.  at  Drossenfeld,  Bayreuth, 
1732;  d.  1781. 

Espronceda,  Josd  de,  ais-prone-tkai' -da,  a 
Spanish  poet  of  some  reputation,  but  whose  po- 
litical predilections  brought  him,  at  an  early 
age,  into  difficulties  with  the  government  of  his 
country.  He  was  twice  imprisoned  before  he 
was  eighteen,  and,  on  the  last  occasion,  fell  in 
love  with  the  daughter  of,  a brother  prisoner, 
when  he  was  shipped  to  England  with  some 
other  Spanish  refugees.  Here  he  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  language,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  Shakspeare  and  other  poets. 
In  1830  he  took  part  in  the  political  disturbances 
in  Paris,  and  fought  at  the  barricades.  On  the 
death  of  Ferdinand,  the  king  of  Spain,  he  re- 
turned to  Madrid,  and  entered  the  regiment  of 
body-guards  of  the  queen.  In  1835  and  1836  he 
was  fighting  in  defence  of  the  barricades  iu  the 
streets  of  Madrid ; and,  in  1841,  became  secre- 
tary to  the  embassy  at  the  Hague.  On  his 
return  to  his  country,  he  became  a member  of 
the  Cortes,  which  had  long  been  an  object  of  his 
most  fervent  ambition,  b.  near  Almendralejo, 
Estremadura,  1810;  d.  at  Madrid,  1842.  The 
poetry  of  Espronceda  is  estimated  highly  by  his 
countrymen  ; but  it  consists  only  of  a few  short 
effusions,  which  altogether  do  not  amount  to 
more  than  would  be  comprised  in  a single  vo- 
lume little  larger  than  the  “ Vicar  of  Wakefield.” 
The  character  of  his  muse  may,  in  some  degree, 
be  indicated  by  naming  a few  of  the  titles  of  the 
subjects  upon  which  it  was  exercised — “The 
Beggar,”  “ The  Executioner,”  and  “ The  Pirate." 

Esse,  Andre  de  Montalembert  d’,  des-sai,  a 
distinguished  French  military  commander,  who 
joined  the  army  of  Vivonne  in  the  first  expedi- 
tion to  Naples,  and  at  the  battle  of  Fornovo,  in 
1495,  when  only  12  years  of  age,  gave  remark- 
able proofs  of  valour  and  coolness.  He  was 
present  in  all  the  wars  waged  for  some  years 
in  Italy  between  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and 
won  so  high  a name  for  courage  that  Francis  I. 
chose  him  for  one  of  his  four  companions-in- 
arms  as  challengers  at  a tournament  held  be- 
tween Ardres  and  Guines  in  1520,  the  exploits 
performed  on  the  occasion  being  always  after  a 
favourite  theme  of  conversation  with  the  king. 
In  1543,  d’Esse,  with  a very  weak  garrison,  de- 
fended Laudrecies  against  Charles  V.  and  60,000 
men,  and  compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege,  b. 
14S3;  killed  at  the  siege  of  Terouanc,  1558. 
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EsQUiBOS,lIcnriAIphonse,  cs'-i-e-ros,  a talented 
French  writer,  formerly  representative  for  the 
department  Saone-ct-Loire  in  the  French  le- 
gislative assembly.  He  was  exiled  in  1S53  for 
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Military  Council  of  Education.  He  has  written 
some  admirable  sketches  of  English  life  and 
character  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  b 
1814. 

Essex,  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of,  es-seJcs,  was 
the  son  of  a blacksmith  at  Putney.  Early  in 
life  he  became  clerk  to  the  English  factory  at 
Antwerp;  but,  leaving  that  situation,  he  went 
into  several  countries  as  the  secret  emissary  of 
the  state.  On  his  return  to  England,  lie  was 
taken  into  the  service  of  Cardinal  YVolsey,  who 
obtained  him  a seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  he  defended  his  patron  with  great  spirit! 
On  the  fall  of  the  cardinal,  Cromwell  became 
the  chief  adviser  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  gave  him 
several  important  places.  He  was  very  instru- 
mental in  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
and  greatly  promoted  the  Reformation.  For 
these  services,  the  title  of  earl  of  Essex,  with 
many  manors  and  estates,  chiefly  the  spoils  of 
the  Church,  were  conferred  upon  him.  At  length 
his  affairs  took  an  adverse  turn.  He  had  been 
so  unfortunate  as  to  advise  the  marriage  of  the 
king  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  who,  not  proving 
agreeable  to  Henry,  that  capricious  sovereign 
wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  adviser  of  the 
marriage,  and  caused  him  to  be  tried  for  high 
treason  and  heresy.  To  be  so  accused  was  cer- 
tain death.  Accordingly,  he  suffered  decapita- 
tion on  Tower-hill,  in  1540.  b.  at  Putney 
Surrey,  about  1490.  He  was  a man  of  a liberal 
mind,  and  promoted  more  men  of  merit  while 
he  was  in  power  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
He  left  a son,  who  was  created  Lord  Cromwell  •' 
which  title  continued  in  the  family  many  years' 
Essex,  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of,  was  the  son 
of  Walter,  earl  of  Essex,  and  in  1586  accom- 
panied the  earl  of  Leicester,  the  favourite  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  to  Holland,  where  he  behaved 
with  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen.  On  his 
return  to  England,  he  was  made  master  of  the 
horse,  and  rose  rapidly  in  the  royal  favour  In 
t ?.9,  lle  accomPanied  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir 
John  A orris  in  an  expedition  to  Portugal,  which 
pave  great  displeasure  to  the  queen,  whose 
dissatisfaction  was  further  increased  by  his 
marrying  a daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walsin"-- 

r iCmd,the  widow  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
in  1591,  he  commanded  the  forces  sent  to 
the  assistance  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  but 
was  unsuccessful,  and  lost  his  only  brother  to 
whom  he  was  greatly  attached.  In  1596,  he  was 
appointed  .lomt-commander  with  Lord  Howard 
£KaY^dltr  a«ainst  sPain>  where  he  con- 
? t0*-the  Sapture  of  Cadiz,  and  also  to 
of  fifty-seven  ships  of  war  be- 
longing to  the  enemy.  After  this,  he  had  the 

ai?fl  °l  a.  force  Eent  out  to  intercept  the 
biUK  uothin&  was  done  except  the 
Fayal  by  a separate  division  of  the 

and  ?hU  n.C°IVma!!dod1  by  Sir  Walfcer  Raleigh  ; 

the  earl  Tn  ^edrn1Sp.ute  betwecn  him  and 

ear1-.  In  the  following  year,  Essex  was 

of  EnrfaSd?  and  spoke  vehe- 
to  Lord^Xi1>elCC  Wlth  Spain’ in  opposition 
On  the  Eh  gnf’  Bupported  the  measure. 
Ceeded  hi-n  i f that  statesman,  Essex  suc- 
ceeded him  as  chancellor  of  Cambridge;  but 
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about  this  time,  at  a privato  council  held  re- 
specting the  appointment  of  a proper  person  to 
govern  Ireland,  he  had  tho  imprudence  to  op- 
pose her  majesty  with  rudeness;  on  which  she 
gave  him  a box  on  the  ear.  The  carl  instantly  laid 
Ins  hand  on  his  sword,  and  swore  that  he  would 
not  have  endured  such  treatment  even  from  her 
lather,  and  withdrew  from  the  court.  At  length 
a reconciliation  was  effected,  and  he  was  sent  to 
Ireland  to  subdue  the  province  of  Ulster,  which 
,d  risen  in  rebellion.  The  ill  success  which 
attended  him  in  this  expedition  was  the  true  be- 
gmning  of  his  downfall,  as  it  gave  his  enemies 
an  opportunity  of  poisoning  the  queen’s  mind 
against  him,  with  apparent  justice,  during  his 
absence.  On  his  return  to  England,  however 
he  met  with  a better  reception  than  he  expected  • 
but,  soon  after,  fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  im- 
prisoned. In  1600 he  regained  his  liberty;  but 
instead  of  conducting  himself  with  caution,  he 
began  to  vent  his  indignation  in  bitter  terms, 
and  said  that  “the  queen  grew  old  and  can- 
kered, and  that  her  mind  was  become  as 
c l* o o Ir e d as  her  carcass.”  His  enemies  having 
intelligence  of  his  actions  and  speeches,  sent 
tor  him  to  attend  the  council,  which  he  refused 
and  began  to  arm  in  his  own  defence.  Some  blood 
was  shed  before  he  surrendered  ; on  which  he 
was  made  prisoner,  tried,  and  beheaded,  in  1601 
b.  at  Nether  wood,  Herefordshire,  1567.  A story 
is  told  of  the  queen  having  given  Essex,  whilst 
in  her  favour,  a ring,  with  the  assurance  that 
on  his  sending  it  to  her  at  any  time  when  he 
might  be  in  trouble,  he  should  receive  her 
pardon.  This  ring,  it  is  said,  he  gave  to  the 
countess  of  Nottingham,  his  relation,  and  the 
wife  of  his  inveterate  enemy,  the  admiral  to 
carry  to  the  queen ; but  that  lady,  in  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  her  husband,  kept  it,  and 
the  unhappy  Essex  suffered.  On  her  deathbed 
the  countess  is  stated  to  have  confessed  this 
fact  to  Elizabeth,  who  said,  that  “God  might 
forgive  her,  but  she  never  could.”  The  authen- 
ticity of  this  story  is  doubtful ; but  it  has  served 
to  embellish  a tragedy  called  “The  Earl  of 
Essex.”  ( See  Elizabeth.) 

Essex,  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of,  son  of  tho 
above,  was  educated  under  Sir  Henry  Savile  at 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  was  restored  to 
his  family  honours  by  James  I.  He  married  Lady 
I ranees  Howard,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Suf- 
folk; but  she,  contracting  an  affection  for  the 
royal  favourite,  Robert  Carr,  afterwards  earl  of 
Somerset,  instituted  a shameful  suit  against  her 
husband,  and  obtained  a divorce.  In  1620  Essex 
served  under  Sir  Henry  Vere  in  the  Palatinate, 
and  afterwards  under  Prince  Maurice  in  Holland 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  acted  as  a mem- 
ber of  Parliament  in  opposition  to  the  court  • 
and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  had  the 
command  of  the  parliamentary  army.  He  fought 
against  the  king  at  Edgehill,  after  which °he 
took  Reading,  raised  the  siege  of  Gloucester, 
fought  in  the  double  battle  of  Newbury,  and 
succeeded  in  covering  London.  In  1644  he 
marched  into  the  West ; but  was  so  completely 
inclosed  in  Cornwall,  that  he  and  his  principal 
officers  were  glad  to  escape  by  sea.  By  the  Self- 
denying  ordinance,  in  1645,  he  was  deprived  of 
Ins  command,  and  died  the  year  following,  b. 

Essex,  James,  an  architect,  was  the  son  of  a 
carpenter  and  builder,  of  Cambridge,  and  sne- 
cially  applied  himself  to  reviving  the  gothie 
style,  in  winch  aim,  though  deficient  in  education 
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and  theoretic  knowledge,  ho  was  very  success- 
ful. Ho  was  entrusted  with  tho  repairs  of 
King’s  College  chapel  and  of  the  cathedrals  of 
Lincoln  and  Ely;  and  wrote  some  memoirs  on 
architecture,  &c.,  in  tho  “ Arelucologia.”  n. 
1723 ; d.  1784. 

Estaino,  Charles  Hector,  Count  d’,  dea'-tdng, 
a French  commander,  who  served  under  Count 
Lally  in  India,  where  lie  was  made  prisoner  by 
the  English ; but  was  released  on  his  parole, 
which,  however,  he  broke.  In  the  American 
war  he  was  employed  as  vice-admiral  and  gene- 
ral of  the  French  armies,  and  took  the  island  of 
Grenada.  In  1787  ho  became  member  of  the 
Assembly  of  Notables,  and  commandant  of  the 
national  guards  at  Versailles  at  the  commence- 
ment of  tho  Revolution,  b.  in  Auvergne,  1729; 
guillotined  at  Paris,  1794. 

Estampes,  Anno  dc  Pisseleu,  duchess  d’, 
cs'-tamj),  a favourite  mistress  of  Francis  I.  of 
France.  She  carried  on  a correspondence  with 
Charles  V.  of  Spain,  and  informed  him  of  the 
state  of  the  armies  and  the  country.  By  her 
means  Charles  was  enabled  to  gain  considera- 
ble advantages,  and  to  humiliate  France.  After 
the  death  of  Francis,  she  retired  to  her  country 
seat,  where  she  died  in  1576. 

Este,  House  of,  one  of  the  oldest  historical 
families  of  modern  Europe,  its  origin  being 
traced  as  far  back  as  the  5th  century.  The 
last  offspring  of  this  house  was  Maria  Beatrice, 
■wife  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria, 
who  died  in  1800.  Their  son,  Francis  IV.,  was 
restored  to  the  Modenese  dominions  of  his  ma- 
ternal ancestors  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814. 
He  died  in  1846,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  pos- 
sessions and  titles  by  his  son,  Francis  V.,  de- 
posed in  1859. 

Estrades,  Godfrey,  Count  d’,  des'-trad,  a 
French  general  and  statesman,  who,  in  1061, 
was  sent  ambassador  to  England,  and  again  in 
1666,  where  he  strenuously  maintained  his  right 
of  precedence  over  the  Spanish  ambassador. 
The  year  following  he  went  to  Holland,  and 
concluded  the  treaty  of  Breda.  In  1673  he 
was  at  the  conference  at  Nimeguen,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  engaged  in  politics  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  b.  at  Agen,  1607;  d.  1686.  The 
negotiations  of  the  Count  d’Estrades  were 
printed  at  the  Hague  in  1772,  in  9 vols.  12mo. 

Estrees,  Francis  Aimibal  d’,  [des'-trai,  duke 
and  marshal  of  France,  was  educated  for  the 
church,  and  appointed  bishop  of  Laon,  which 
he  quitted  for  a military  life.  b.  1573;  d. 
at  Paris,  1670.  He  wrote  “Memoirs  of  the 
Regency  of  Mary  de  Medicis,”  and  a “Narra- 
tive of  the  Siege  of  Mantua.”  Gabrielle  d’Es- 
trees,  the  mistress  of  Henry  IV.,  was  this  noble- 
man’s sister;  and  several  of  his  descendants 
were  distinguished  in  the  military  and  naval 
service  of  France. 

Ethelbald,  eth! -el-bald,  king  of  Wessex, 
was  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Ethelwolf.  He 
married  his  step-mother,  Judith  of  France,  but 
was  forced  to  abandon  that  connection,  and  she 
became  the  wife  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders, 
and  the  ancestress  of  Matilda,  wife  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and,  through  her,  of  the  kings 
of  England.  Ethelbald  was  engaged  in  mili- 
tary conflicts  with  the  Danes,  an  d distinguished 
himself  by  the  common  quality  of  bravery, 
but  otherwise  holds  no  remarkable  place  in  his- 
tory. d.  860. 

Etiieehekt,  eHi’-el-bert,  king  of  Kent, 
married  Bertha,  daughter  of  Caribert,  king  of 
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France.  By  her  means  he  was  induced  to  em- 
brace Christianity,  which  he  had  permitted  to 
be  preached  to  his  subjects  by  Augustine,  the 
monk.  After  enacting  several  laws,  he  died 
616. 

Ethelbeet,  king  of  England,  the  second 
son  of  Ethelwolf,  succeeded  his  brother  Ethel- 
bald in  8G0.  He  was  a virtuous  prince,  beloved 
by  his  subjects,  and  mostly  engaged  in  repelling 
the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  n.  866,  and  was 
buried  at  Sherborne. 

Etjielbed,  eth’-el-red,  king  of  England,  the 
son  of  Edgar,  succeeded  his  brother,  Edward 
the  Martyr,  in  978.  His  unmanly  spirit  sub- 
mitted to  pay  a tribute  to  the  Danes,  by  a tax 
levied  on  his  subjects,  called  Danegelt.  To 
free  himself  from  this  oppression  he  caused  the 
Danes  to  be  treacherously  massacred,  through- 
out the  country,  in  one  day.  On  this,  Sweyn, 
king  of  Denmark,  entered  his  kingdom,  and 
compelled  him  to  fly  to  Normandy ; but  Sweyn 
dying  soon  after,  Ethelred  returned,  and,  after 
an  inglorious  reign  of  37  years,  died  in  1016. 

Ethelwole,  elh'-el-woolf,  king  of  England, 
came  to  the  crown  in  837,  and  rendered  his 
reign  famous  for  being  that  in  which  tithes 
were  instituted.  lie  was  a mild  and  religious 
prince,  and  went  to  Borne  with  his  youngest 
son,  Alfred,  d.  857,  and  was  buried  at  Win- 
chester. 

Etiierege,  George,  elh'-e-redj,  an  English 
dramatic  writer  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  In 
1664  he  produced  the  comedy  of  “ The  Comical 
Revenge ; or,  Love  in  a Tub.”  Encouraged  by 
the  favourable  reception  of  this  pieefe,  he 
brought  out  another  in  1668,  entitled  “She 
Would  if  She  Could.”  In  1676  appeared  his 
“Man  of  Mode;  or,  Sir  Fopling  Flutter.” 
These  productions  raised  him  to  a place  among 
the  best  wits  of  his  time,  although  they  are  more 
remarkable  for  spirit  of  dialogue  than  origi- 
nality of  invention.  Their  licentiousness,  how- 
ever,* has  long  ago  excluded  them  from  public 
representation.  In  1683  he  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  b.  1636;  d.  at  Itatisbon,  from 
a fall  down  a stair,  after  a convivial  entertain- 
ment, 16S3. 

Etty,  William,  R.A.,  et'-te,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish artist,  who,  in  1807,  entered  as  student  of 
the  Royal  Academy;  but,  after  what  might  be 
called,  without  a metaphor,  no  end  of  labour 
and  disappointment,  he  was  unable  to  get  him- 
self represented  by  any  of  his  pictures  on  the 
walls  of  the  academy  till  1811,  when  “ Telema- 
chus  rescuing  Antiope”  was  permitted  to  appear. 
From  this  time  he  continued  to  plod  at,  but  not 
to  attract  by,  his  art ; and,  in  1816,  was  induced  to 
visit  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  study ; but  he  re- 
turned, almost  immediately,  to  work  again  in 
London.  Labour,  as  usual,  met  its  reward, 
in  1820  he  commanded  notice  by  his  “Coral- 
Finders  ;”  and  the  following  year  his  “ Cleo- 
patra arriving  in  Cilicia”  procured  and  esta- 
blished a reputation.  He  was  now  famous,  and 
produced  a great  many  works,  and  especially 
excelled  in  representing  the  nude  female.  His 
aim,  in  all  his  large  pictures,  was  to  paint  some 
great  moral  on  the  heart ; as,  for  example,  in 
“Ulysses  and  the  Syrens,”  he  meant  to  show 
the  importance  of  resisting  sensual  delights. 
The  only  picture  which  the  nation  possesses  of 
his  painting  is  “Youth  at  the  Prow,  and  Plea- 
sure at  the  Helm,”  which  is  in  the  Vernon  Gal- 
lery. b.  at  York,  1787 ; d.  there,  1810.  . 

Euclid,  n'-klid,  a celebrated  mathematician 
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of  Alexandria,  who  immortalized  his  name  by 
his  books  on  geometry,  in  which  lie  digested  all 
the  propositions  of  the  eminent  geometricians 
who  preceded  him,  as  Thales,  Pythagoras,  and 
others.  Ptolemy  became  his  pupil,  and  his 
school  was  so  famous,  that  Alexandria,  where 
he  taught,  continued  for  ages  the  great  univer- 
sity for  mathematicians.  Lived  in  the  3rd  cen- 
tury b.c.  The  best,  indeed  only,  edition  of  his 
whole  works  is  that  of  Gregory,  Oxford,  folio, 
1703.  His  “Elements”  have  gone  through  in- 
numerable editions,  and  have  been  used  in  every 
country  where  mathematics  arc  taught. 

Euclides,  u-kli'-dees,  a native  of  Megara,  and 
a disciple  of  Socrates.  When  the  Athenians  had 
forbidden  all  the  people  of  Megara,  on  pain  of 
death,  to  enter  their  city,  Euclides  disguised 
himself  in  woman’s  clothes  to  introduce  him- 
self into  the  presence  of  Socrates.  lie  was  the 
founder  of  the  school  called  the  Megarie,  distin- 
guished by  its  dialectic  subtlety.  He  wrote  six 
dialogues,  which  are  lost.  Lived  in  the  4tii 
century  b.c. 

Eud'-emon,  John  Andrew,  u'-de-mon,  a learned 
Jesuit,  descended  from  the  imperial  family  of 
the  Palaiologi,  was  educated  in  Italy,  and  taught 
philosophy  at  Padua  and  Pome  with  much  re- 
putation. Urban  VIII.  appointed  him  principal 
of  the  Greek  college  re-established  at  Pome, 
and  he  accompanied  Cardinal  Barberini  in  a 
mission  to  France.  He  left  a variety  of  works 
behind  him,  chiefly  of  a polemical  character, 
having  been  engaged  in  religious  controversies 
with  many  individuals,  among  whom  were  the 
English  anti-papal  divines  Abbot,  Pridcaux, 
Collins,  and  others,  b.  in  Candia;  d.  at  Pome.’ 
1625. 

Eudocia,  eu-do'-she-a,  a learned  Athenian 
lady,  whose  original  name  was  Athenais.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Leontius,  the  philosophical 
6ophist,  who  left  her  only  a small  legacy,  be- 
queathing the  rest  of  his  property  to  liis  two 
sons.  Conceiving  herself  ill-used,  she  went  to 
Constantinople  to  lay  her  complaint  before 
1 heodosius  II.  Here  she  became  the  favourite 
of  Pulcheria,  sister  of  that  emperor,  and  em- 
braced the  Christian  religion.  In  421  she  was 
married  to  the  emperor,  who  afterwards  di- 
vorced her  in  a fit  of  jealousy.  She  then  went 
r<-enisa  em’  where  she  built  chinches,  and  led 
a life  ol  great  devotion,  always  protesting  her 
innocence  of  the  crime  laid  to  her  charge  by 
Iheodosius.  n.  400.  This  empress  wrote  some 
ureek  poems,  and  paraphrases  on  some  of  the 
prophets  She  is  said  also  to  have  written  a 
hie  of  Christ,  composed  of  lines  taken  from 
Homer. 

Eudocia,  or  Eudoxia,  widow  of  the  emperor 
uonstantine  Ducas,  on  whose  death,  in  1067 
she  assumed_  the  imperial  diadem,  and  married 
the  general  nomanus  Diogenes.  When  her  son 
Michael  ascended  the  throne,  lie  shut  her  in  a 
convent,  where  she  amused  herself  in  writing 
rh„c„  P^an  mythology.  She  left  a treatise  on 
the  genealogies  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  which 
1731 Pnnted  lu  Villoison’s  “Aneedota  Gneca,” 

P7^?CnA’  ?eodor?vna>  first  wife  of  Peter  I., 
Feodor  “^daughter  of  the  boyard 

bn!  n°r  t'aPukni  Peter  married  her  in  1689 
nerv  fn  years  afterwards  he  sent  her  to  a nun- 
del7ty  naCmint°f  hcr  comPlaints  of  his  infi- 

asHonomer  n'dox''us>  an  eminent 
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in  Egypt  with  Plato,  and  afterwards  opened  a 
mathematical  school  at  Athens.  It  is  said  that 
lie  passed  a great  part  of  his  time  on  a high 
mountain,  where  he  made  celestial  observa- 
tions. Lived  in  the  4th  century  b.c. 

Eugene,  Francis,  oo-zhain,  Prince  of  Savoy 
, rig  nan,  was  the  son  of  the  count  of  Soissons, 
by  the  niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  He  was 
intended  for  the  church,  but  the  death  of  his 
lather  changed  this  design,  and  determined  him 
to  follow  the  military  profession.  His  mother 
being  banished  to  the  Netherlands  by  Louis 
XIV.,  and  Ins  family  otherwise  wronged  by  that 
sovereign,  he  went  to  Vienna,  whevethe  emperor 
gave  him  a regiment  of  dragoons,  and  he  served 
in  Hungary  with  great  reputation  against  the 
1 urks.  In  1691  he,  at  the  head  of  the  imperial 
army,  entered  Piedmont,  where  he  relieved 
Coni,  which  was  at  that  time  besieged  by  the 
French,  and  took  Carmagnola.  In  1697  he 
commanded  the  imperialists  in  Hungary,  and 
the  same  year,  defeated  the  Turks  at  the  battle 
of  Zenta.  On  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain,  in 
1701,  the  “ war  of  the  Spanish  succession  ” 
commenced,  and  Prince  Eugene  achieved  new 
laurels.  At  the.close  of  the  campaign  of  1702, 
lie  returned  to  Vienna,  and  was  made  president 
of  the  council,  and  associated  in  the  command 
of  the  allied  army  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 
In  1704  he  had  a principal  share  in  the  famous 
battle  of  Blenheim.  In  1707  he  was  repulsed 
at  Cassano  .by  Vendome ; but  he  soon  recovered 
his  reputation  in  a bloody  action  near  Turin 
which  was  then  besieged  by  the  French,  whose’ 
trenches  he  forced,  and  gained  a complete 
victory.  The  same  year  he  entered  France, 
and  laid  siege  to  Toulon,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
taking  the  place.  In  1703  he  shared  in  the 
victory  of  Oudenarde  and  the  capture  of  Lille 
In  1709  he  fought  at  Malplaquet,  where  he  was 
severely  wounded,  but  would  not  quit  the  scene 
of  action.  In  1712  he  visited  London,  to  in- 
duce the  English  ministers  not  to  make  a 
separate  peace ; but  his  arguments  were  in- 
effectual, and  England  signed  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht.  Now  left  to  carry  on  the  war  alone, 
he  was  successfully  opposed  by  Marshal  Villars 
with  whom  he  entered  into  a negotiation! 
which  was  followed  by  the  peace  of  Kadstadt 
m 1714.  In  1716  a war  broke  out  between  the 
emperor  and  the  Turks,  on  which  the  prince 
was  again  intrusted  with  the  command  in 
Hungary,  where,  in  that  year,  he  defeated  the 
grand  vizier  at  Peterwardein,  this  splendid 
victory  being  followed  by  the  no  less  great  ex- 
ploit, of  the  capture  of  Belgrade.  It  was  here, 
with  49,000  men,  he  defeated  a relieving  armv 
of  150,000  Turks.  Peace  being  concluded  at 
Passarowitz,  in  1718,  he  retired  into  private 
lilc;  but  in  1733,  when  the  election  for  the 
crown  of  Poland  was  disputed,  he  was  again 
employed.  This  campaign,  however,  was  short 
and  unproductive  of  any  remarkable  action, 
although  successful  in  its  results,  b.  in  Paris 
1663;  d.  at  Vienna,  1736.  During  the  few 
years  of  repose  which  the  peace  of  Passarowitz 
brought  this  warrior,  he  worthily  employed 
himself  in  public  affairs  and  in  the  arts  of 
Peace.  The  emperor  Charles  VI.  found  in  him 
as  faithful  a counsellor  as  he  was  a skilful 
captain;  and  in  the  days  of  his  misfortunes  he 
would  cry,  “Alas!  the  fortune  of  the  empire 
has  departed  with  Prince  Eugene 1 ” The 
prince  was  of  the  middle  height,  but  stoutly 
biult,  and  was  exempt  from  those  excesses 
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which  have  bo  often  sullied  the  characters  of 
great  men.  Napoleon  places  him  in  the  samo 
rank  of  generals  as  Tureimc  and  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  considered  the  plans  of  his  cam- 
paigns as  conveying  a perfect  knowledge  of  the 
nrt  of  war. 

Eugenius  T„  u-je'-nc-us,  a pope  and  saint, 
succeeded  Martin  in  654.  lie  is  praised  for  his 
liberality  and  piety,  d.  657. 

Eugenius  II.  succeeded  Pascal  I.  in  824, 
nnd  decreed  that  in  every  country  parsonage  a 
master  should  bo  kept  to  read  and  explain  the 
Scriptures,  lie,  however,  defended  image- 
worship,  though  the  practice  was  condemned 
by  the  council  of  Paris,  d.  827. 

Eugenitjs  III.,  Pope,  ascended  the  papal 
chair  in  1145.  Homo  was  at  that  time  in  a 
turbulent  state,  and  finding  that  he  could  do 
little  good,  Eugenius  retired  to  Pisa,  and  thence 
to  Paris,  d.  1153. 

Eugenius  IV.  (Gabriel  Condolmera)  suc- 
ceeded Martin  V.  in  1431,  in  which  year  the 
council  of  Pale  assembled.  This  pope  and  the 
members  of  that  assembly  differed  in  their 
judgment,  when  he  issued  a bull  against  them. 
This,  however,  was  disregarded,  and  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  confirming  the  decrees. 
In  1438  he  called  a council  at  Ferrara,  to  bring 
about  a reconciliation  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches.  At  tills  council  appeared  the 
emperor  Palteologus, . with  several  Greek 
bishops ; but  the  plague  breaking  out  at  Fer- 
rara, the  council  was  removed  to  Florence, 
where,  in  1439,  a sort  of  union  was  agreed  to, 
but  was  soon  broken.  In  1439  the  council  at  Pale 
deposed  Eugenius,  and  elected  Amadeus  VII F, 
duke  of  Savoy,  who  took  the  name  of  Felix  V. 
Eugenius,  however,  triumphed  over  his  adver- 
saries. b.  at  Venice;  d.  at  Rome,  1447. 

Eugenius,  an  obscure  grammarian,  who  was 
proclaimed  emperor  in  Dauphine  by  Count 
Arbogast,  after  the  murder  of  Valentinian  II., 
in  392.  He  crossed  the  Alps,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Milan  in  394;  but  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  the  emperor  Theodosius.  Lived  in  the 
4th  century. 

Euleb,  Leonard,  oo'-ler,  a Swiss  mathemati- 
cian, who  received  his  education  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Pale,  with  a view  to  the  church,  but 
principally  devoted  himself  to  mathematical 
studies  under  the  famous  John  Pernoulli.  In 
1727  he  followed  his  friends  Hermann  and 
Daniel  Pernoulli  to  St.  Petersburg,  where,  in 
1733,  he  became  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1735  he  impaired  his 
sight  by  intense  application  to  the  solution  of  a 
difficult  problem.  His  memoir  on  Fire  ob- 
tained the  prize  from  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  in  1738,  and,  in  1740,  he  divided 
another,  on  the  Flux  and  Reflux  of  the  Sea, 
with  Maclaurin  and  Daniel  Bernoulli.  »In  1741 
he  went  to  Berlin,  at  the  invitation  of  the  king, 
to  assist  in  establishing  the  academy  there. 
When  introduced  to  the  queen-dowager,  she 
expressed  her  surprise  at  the  paucity  of  his  con- 
versation ; upon  which  he  replied,  that  he  had 
just  come  from  a country  where  those  who 
spoke  were  hanged.  He  continued  at  Berlin 
till  1766,  when  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  soon  after  entirely  lost  his  sight.  Still 
he  continued  his  favourite  pursuits.  He  also 
received  another  prize  from  the  French  Aca- 
demy, for  three  Memoirs  on  the  Inequalities  in 
the  Motions  of  the  Planets;  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  two  others  for  solutions  of  questions 
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on  the  Theory  of  the  Moon.  In  1772  appeared 
his  Lunar  Tables,  b.  at  Bale,  1707 ; n.  at  St. 
Petersburg,  1783.  Besides  the  above  works,  he 
wrote  a great  number  of  papers  in  the  Memoirs 
of  several  academies;  “Opuscula  Analytics, " 
“Introduction  to  the  Analysis  of  Infinitesi- 
mals,’’ &c.  In  1760,  when  the  Russians  invaded 
Brandenburg  and  advanced  to  Charlottenburg, 
they  plundered  a house  belonging  to  Euler. 
When  this  was  told  to  General  Tottleben,  he 
immediately  caused  reparation  to  be  made  to 
the  mathematician,  and  the  empress  Elizabeth 
of  Russia  presented  him  with  4000  florins. 

Eumenes,  u'-me-nees,  a Greek  commander, 
and  accounted  the  most  worthy  of  all  the  officers 
of  Alexander  to  succeed  him  after  his  death.  He 
conquered  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia,  of  which 
lie  obtained  the  government,  till  the  power  and 
jealousy  of  Antigonus  obliged  him  to  retire. 
Ho  then  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  Perdiecas, 
and  defeated  Cratcrus  and  Neoptolejnus.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Antigonus,  315 
b.c.  The  latter,  however,  honoured  his  remains 
with  a splendid  funeral,  and  conveyed  his  ashes 
to  his  wife  and  family  in  Cappadocia. 

Eumenes  I.,  king  of  Pergamos,  succeeded  his 
uncle  Philaflerus,  263  b.c.,  and  reigned  22  years. 
— Eumenes  If.,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Attalus,  197  b.c.  He  assisted 
the  Romans  against  Antioehus  the  Great,  and 
reigned  38  years.— Both  of  these  sovereigns 
were  greatly  attached  to  learned  pursuits,  and 
the  latter  enriched  the  famous  library  of  Per- 
gamos, which  had  been  founded  by  his  predeces- 
sors, in  imitation  of  the  Alexandrine  collection 
of  the  Ptolemies. 

Eunapius,  u-nai'-pe-u»,  a Byzantine  sophist 
and  historian, who  wrote  a history  of  the  Ccesars, 
of  which  few  fragments  remain.  His  “ Lives  of 
the  Philosophers”  of  his  age  is  still  extant.  It 
is  composed  with  fidelity  and  elegance,  precision 
and  correctness.  b.347;d.  420. 

Eunup,  u'-nus,  a Syrian  slave,  who  inflamed 
the  minds  of  the  people  by  pretended  inspira- 
tion and  enthusiasm.  Oppression  and  misery 
impelled  2000  slaves  to  join  his  cause,  and  he 
soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  50,000  men. 
With  this  force  he  defeated  the  Roman  armies, 
till  Perpcnna  forced  him  to  surrender  by  famine, 
and  he  and  the  greater  number  of  his  followers 
were  impaled  on  crosses,  132  b.c. 

Euphbanob,  u'fra-nor,  a Greek  sculptor, 
whose  principal  works  were  effigies  of  the 
Greek  gods  and  heroes,  a figure  of  Paris  being 
esteemed  his  best  performance.  He  was  a native 
of  Corinth,  but  seems  to  have  practised  his  art 
at  Athens,  and  is  mentioned  as  the  first  sculptor 
who  gave  an  appropriate  expression  to  the  si.L- 
ject  of  each  of  his  works.  He  worked  with 
"equal  success  on  both  marble  and  bronze,  and 
was  also  clever  as  a painter.  Lived  about 
364  b.c. 

Euphobion,  u-for'-e-on.  The  most  remark- 
able of  this  name  is  a Greek  poet  of  Chalcis,  in 
Euboea.  Tiberius  took  him  for  his  model  for 
correct  writing,  d.  220  b.c. 

Eupolis,  u'-po-lis,  a comic  poet  of  Athens,  who 
severely  condemned  the  vices  and  immoralities 
of  his  age.  It  is  said  that  he  had  composed  17 
dramatic  pieces  at  the  age  of  17.  Some  sup- 
posed that  Alcibiades  put  Eupolis  to  death, 
because  he  had  ridiculed  him  in  his  verses ; but 
Suidas  maintains  that  he  perished  in  a sea-fight 
between  the  Athenians  and  the  Lacedamionians 
in  the  Hellespont,  Lived  in  the  5th  century  b.c. 
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EuniriDES,  u-rip'-i-dees,  a Grecian  tragic  poet, 
who  studied  at  Athens  under  Anaxagoras  the 
philosopher  and  Prodicus  the  rhetorician.  He 
was  twice  married,  but  was  unfortunate  in  both 
wives,  which  is  supposed  to  have  suggested 
some  of  the  severe  remarks  levelled  against  the 
female  sex  which  are  found  scattered  over  his 
works.  He  left  Athens  in  disgust,  on  account 
of  tiie  rivalry  of  Sophocles  and  the  raillery  of 
Aristophanes,  and  went  to  the  court  of  Arche- 
laus,  king  of  Macedon.  Here  he  enjoyed  all  the 
tranquillity  he  sought;  but  as  lie  was  walking  one 
evening  in  a wood,  he  was  attacked  by  the 
king’s  hounds  and  torn  in  pieces,  b.  at  Sala- 
mis,  4S0  b.c.;  killed,  40G  b.c.  The  Athenians, 
out  of  respect  for  bis  talents,  went  into  mourn- 
ing, and  asked  for  his  body ; but  the  Macedo- 
nians would  not  part  with  it,  but  erected  over  it 
a magnificent  tomb  at  Pella.  Only  19,  out  of 
75  of  his  tragedies  are  extant;  and  the  best 
editions  are  those  of  Barnes,  Cambridge,  1694, 
folio ; and  Musgrave,  Oxford,  1773, 4to.  He  has 
been  well  translated  into  English  by  Woodliull 
and  Potter. 

Eukybiades,  u-ri-bi'-a-dees,  a Spartan  com- 
mander of  the  Grecian  fleet,  at  the  battles  of 
Artemisium  and  Salamis,  against  Xerxes.  lie 
was  on  the  point  of  striking  Themistocles,  when 
the  latter  was  advising  an  attack  on  the  Persian 
fleet;  upon  which  the  Athenian  cried,  “Strike, 
but  hear  me.”  (See  Themistocles.)  Lived  in 
the  oth  century  b.c. 

Eusdex.  Laurence,  use' -den,  an  English  poet, 
who  in  171S  obtained  the  laureateship,  which 
made  him  several  enemies,  particularly  Pope, 
who  placed  him  in  the  “ Dunciad.”  Cooke,  in 
his  “ Battle  of  the  Poets,”  refers  to  him  in  these 
lines : — 

“Eusden,  alaurell’dbard,  by  fortune  raised. 

By  few  been  read,  by  fewer  still  been  praised.” 
The  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  his  “ Session  of  the 
Poets,”  also  ridicules  him  : — 

“ In  rush’d  Eusden,  and  cried,  ‘ Who  shall 
have  it 

But  I,  the  true  laureate,  to  whom  the  king 
gave  it  ?’ 

Apollo  begg’d  pardon,  and  granted  his  claim, 
But  vow’d  that,  till  then,  he  had  ne’er  heard 
his  name.” 

nc  became  rector  of  Coningsby,  in  Lincolnshire, 
where  he  died,  1730.  His  poems  are  in  Nichols's 
collection,  b. in  Yorkshire. 


Eusebius,  u-ss'-be-us,  succeeded  Marcellus  as 
bishop  of  Rome,  in  310,  and  died  the  same  year. 
He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  rcadmission  of 
lapsed  Christians  to  communion.  His  opinions 
on  this  subject  gave  great  offence  at  Rome,  and 
the  emperor  Maxentius  banished  the  pope  to 
Sicily.  He  was  by  birth  a Greek. 

Eusebius,  Pamphilus,  an  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian, who,  in  the  persecution  by  Diocletian, 
assisted  the  suffering  Christians  by  his  exhorta- 
tions, particularly  his  friend  Pamphilus,  whose 
name,  out  of  veneration,  he  assumed.  He  was 
chosen  bishop  of  Cassarea  about  313,  and  was  at 
first  the  friend  of  Arius,  because  he  considered 
him  as  persecuted;  but  on  perceiving  the  dan- 
gerous tendency  of  his  opinions,  he  abandoned 
him,  and  assisted  at  the  council  of  Nice,  which 
r ""ith  an  address ; he  was  also  at  that 

ot  Antioch.  The  emperor  Constantine  had  a 
particular  esteem  for  him,  and  showed  him 
several  tokens  of  favour,  b.  in  Palestine,  about 
f . ’i?-!  , . R®  wrote  an  “ Ecclesiastical  Ilis- 
tory,  the  Life  of  Constantine,”  and  other 
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works.  The  best  edition  of  his  “ Ecclesiastical 
History”  is  that  of  Cambridge,  3 vols.  folio, 
1720.  He  wrote,  besides,  many  other  works, 
the  principal  of  which  is  one  entitled  “Evan- 
gelical Preparation,”  2 vols.  folio,  Paris,  1628. 

Eustachius,  Bartholomew,  u-stai -she-us,  a 
distinguished  Italian  physician,  who  settled  at 
Rome,  and  made  several  discoveries  relative  to 
medical  science.  The  most,  important  of  these 
was  the  passage  from  the  throat  to  the  external 
ear,  since  known  by  the  name  of  the  Eustachian 
tube.  He  formed  some  anatomical  tables,  and 
Bocrhaave,  in  1707,  published  his  “Opuscula 
Anatomica.”  d.  1574. 

Eustathius,  u-stai' -the-us,  an  Homeric  com- 
mentator, was  a native  of  Constantinople,  who, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, was  made  archbishop 
of  Thessalonica,  iu  which  station  he  exhibited 
much  ability  and  prudence.  He  is  best  known, 
however,  for  his  commentaries  on  Homer  and  Dio- 
nysius Periegetes,  the  first  of  which  is  a compila- 
tion from  the  works  of  older  scholiasts  and  com- 
mentators, to  which  Eustathius  added  but  little 
of  his  own.  It  is,  however,  a work  of  immense 
labour,  and  was  first  printed  at  Rome  in  1542- 
1550,  and  has  been  reprinted  at  several  other 
times  and  places  since,  as,  for  instance,  at  Paris, 
in  1577,  and  at  Oxford  in  1697.  The  date  of 
his  death  is  unknown,  but  is  believed  to  have 
occurred  subsequent  to  1194. 

Eutkopius,  Flavius,  u-tro'-pe-us,  a Latin  his- 
torian, who  wrote  an  epitome  of  the  History  of 
Rome,  from  the  age  of  Romulus  to  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Valens,  to  whom  the  work  was  dedi- 
cated. Of  all  his  works,  the  Roman  history  alone 
is  extant.  It  is  composed  with  conciseness  and 
precision,  but  without  elegance.  Lived  in  the 
4th  century. 

Eutyches,  u'-ti-Tcees,  a monk,  who  lived  near 
Constantinople,  and  who  is  said  to  have  founded 
the  sect  called  Eutycliians,  in  the  East.  Lived 
in  the  5th  century. 

Eutyciiius,  u-li-lci'-us,  a physician  and  divine, 
who,  after  practising  physic  for  many  years, 
was  ordained,  and  in  938  became  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  b.  at  Cairo,  876 ; d.  950.  He  wrote, 
in  Arabic,  “ Annals  from  the  Creation  to  900,” 
published  at  Oxford  by  Pocock,  in  1659, 4to.  He 
also  write  a “History  of  Sicily,”  the  MS.  of 
which  is  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge. 

Evagokas,  e-vdef  -o-rds,  a Greek  historian,  who 
wrote  a “History  of  Egypt,”  the  “Life  of  Ti- 
magenes,”  “De  Artificio  Thucydidis  Oratorio,” 
“ Lexicon  in  Thucydidem.”  Lived  in  the  1st 
century  a.d. 

Evagobas,  king  of  Cyprus,  who  re-took  Sa- 
lamis, which  had  been  wrested  from  his  father  by 
the  Persians.  He  made  war  against  Artaxerxcr, 
the  king  of  Persia,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Egyptians,  Arabians,  and  Tyrians,  and  obtained 
some  advantages  over  the  fleet  of  his  enemy. 
The  Persians,  however,  soon  repaired  their 
losses,  and  Evagoras  saw  himself  defeated  by 
sea  and  land,  and  obliged  to  be  tributary  to 
the  power  of  Artaxerxes,  and  to  be  stripped  of 
all  his  dominions,  except  the  town  of  Salamis. 
Assassinated  soon  after  this  fatal  change  of 
fortune,  by  a eunuch,  374  b.c. — lie  left  two  sons ; 
Nicocles,  who  succeeded  him,  and  Protagoras, 
who  aflerwards  deprived  his  nephew  Evagoras 
of  his  possessions,  upon  account  of  his  oppres- 
sion. 

Evaxs,  Oliver,  ev'-ans,  an  ingenious  American 
mechanist,  who  constructed  engines  for  the- 
manufacture  of  cotton,  and  made  many  improve. 
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merits  in  tho  common  corn-mill;  but  is  chiefly 
i cmai  kublc  as  tho  inventor  of  the  high-pressure 
steam-engine,  and  ns  having  proposed  the  appli- 
cation of  steam  power  to  the  propulsion  of  car- 
riages, having,  though  ridiculed  and  sneered  at 
actually  constructed  a locomotivo  engine  n* 
near  1 hiladelphia,  1755;  n.  1811. 

Evans,  General  Sir  lie  Lacy,  G.C.B.,  entered 
tho  army  m 1807 as  ensign  in  the  22nd  Foot,  and 
after  serving  several  years  in  India,  returned 
?’a''  wught  in  tho  Peninsular  campaigns  of 
,‘®12, 1813,  and  1811*.  lie  also  fought  at  Qualro 
liras  and  Waterloo,  where  he  had  his  horse  shot 
under  him.  In  1835  he  volunteered  to  command 
t ho  British  Legion  in  Spain,  and  for  his  valour 
taroughout  tho  campaigns  in  which  ho  served 
against  the  Carlists,  he  was  invested  with  the 
order  of  the  Bath  and  the  Cross  of  San  Ferdi- 
nand and  San  Charles  of  Spain.  In  185-4  ho 
became  commander  of  the  second  division  of  the 
Army  of  tho  East,  and  greatly  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma.  At  Inkcr- 
mann  he  rose  from  a bed  of  sickness  to  join  his 
division ; but  when  he  saw  the  manner  in 
which  General  Pcnnefather  was  leading  his 
men,  lie  refused  to  take  the  command,  but  left 
his  share  of  the  merit  entirely  to  that  officer. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1855,  and  received 
the  Grand. Cross  of  the  order  of  the  Bath.  With 
the  exception  of  two  short  intervals,  he  had  a 
seat  in  parliament  from  1831  to  1865.  b.  at 
Moig,  Ireland,  1787. 

. Evanson,  Edward,  ev'-cn-son,  an  English  di- 
vine,who  became  curate  to  his  uncle  at  Mitcham, 
m Surrey.  In  17G8  he  obtained  the  living  of 
South Mimms,  and  was  afterwards  presented  to 
the  living  of  Tewkesbury,  in  Gloucestershire,  to 
which  was  added  that  of  Longdon,  a village  in 
Worcestershire.-  Here  his  sentiments  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  underwent  a change,  and 
lie  ventured  to  make  alterations  in  the  Common 
Prayer,  which  gave  such  offence  to  the  pa- 
rishioners that  a prosecution  was  instituted 
against  him,  which  failed,  on  account  of  some 
irregularity  in  the  proceedings.  In  1778  he  re- 
signed his  livings  and  returned  to  Mitcham, 
where  ho  undertook  the  education  of  some 
pupils,  b.  at  Warrington,  Lancashire,  1731 ; 
n.  1805.  He  wrote  the  “ Dissonance  of  the  four 
generally-received  Evangelists;”  “A  letter  to 
Bishop  Hurd  on  the  Grand  Apostasy “ Re- 
flections on  the  State  of  Religion  in  Christen- 
dom ;”  and  some  other  works. 

Evans,  David  Morier,  for  some  years  assistant 
city  correspondent  of  the  Times  newspaper,  and 
afterwards  manager  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  Standard  and  Horning  Herald.  He 
is  the  author  of  many  important  commercial 
works,  the  chief  of  which  is  “ Facts,  Failures, 
and  Frauds,”  published  in  1859.  He  is  the 
editor  of  the  “Bankers’  Magazine.”  b.  1819. 

Evelyn,  John,  ev'-lin,  an  English  author, 
who,  by  marriage  with  tho  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  Browne,  became  possessed  of  Sayes 
Court,  a manor  in  Kent,  where  he  led  a retired 
life  till  the  Restoration,  to  which  he  in  some 
measure  contributed.  At  the  establishment  of 
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the  Royal  Society,  ho  became  one  of  its  first 
members.  In  1662  appeared  his  “Sculptura; 
or,  the  History  and  Art  of  Chalcography  and 
Engraving  in  Copper.”  This  curious  and  valu- 
able work  has  since  been  reprinted.  In  1064 
, came  out  his  “Sylva;  or,  a Discourse  of  Forest 
Trees,”  which  has  gone  through  many  editions, 
and  is  a great  repository  of  all  that  was,  in  the 
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author  s time,  known  of  the  forest  trees  of  Great 
Britain.  He  was  appointed  a commissioner  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  seamen,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  rebuilding  St.  Paul’s,  and  after- 
wards;  had  a place  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  In 
the  reign  of  James  1 1,  he  was  made  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  lord 
privy  seal,  and  after  the  revolution  was  ap- 
pointed treasurer  of  Greenwich  hospital  In 
1697  appeared  his  “ Numismata,  or  Discourse  of 
medals.”  Mr.  Evelyn  has  the  honour  of  bein'* 
one  of  the  first  who  improved  horticulture,  and 
introduced  exotics  into  this  country.  Of  his 
garden  at  Sayes  Court  a curious  account  may  bo 
seen  in  the  “Philosophical  Transactions."  n 
at  Wotton,  Surrey,  1020;  d.  1700.  Evelyn  was 
buried  at  Wotton,  where,  on  his  tombstone,  he 
had  it  recorded,  “That  all  is  vanity  which  is  not 
honest  ; and  that  there  is  no  solid  wisdom  but 
real  piety.”  He  wrote  several  books  besides 
the  above,  and  of  his  “Memoirs”  Sir  Walter 
• ?.  >,  ^ e never  seen  a mine  so 

rich.” — llis  son  John  wrote  a Greek  poem,  pre- 
fixed to  his  father’s  “Sylva,”  and  translated 
Lapin’s  poem  on  gardens  into  English,  and  the 
Life  ot  Alexander”  from  Plutarch.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a few  poems  in  Dryden’s  col- 
lection. n.  1093,  aged  44. 

Lverdingen,  Aldert  van,  ever-din'-jen.  a 
clever  Dutch  landscape  painter  and  etcher,  who 
excelled  in  delineating  the  rude  and  grand 
features  of  nature.  He  spent  upwards  of  a year 
m Norway,  and  took  great  delight  in  sketching 
the  wild  scenery  of  its  rugged  coast.  Some  of 
lus  forests  are  extremely  picturesque  and  truth- 
ful; and  he  likewise  excelled  in  sea  stories  and 
m figures.  He  executed  numerous  etchings 
which  are  now  scarce;  among  them  are  a series 
of  views  m Norway,  and  fifty-six  original  illus- 
trations of  the  fable  of  “ Reynard  the  Fox."  He 
was  born  in  Alkmaar  in  1021,  and  died  there  in 
1075. 

Everett,  Alexander  Hill,  eu'-e-rct,  an  Ameri- 
can author  of  note,  who  began  life  as  a tutor  in 
an  academy,  but  afterwards  entered  into  the 
office  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  as  a student  of 
the  law.  In  1809  he  went  to  Russia  as  an 
attache  of  the  mission  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  spent 
two  years  in  St.  Petersburg,  studying  political 
economy,  and  making  himself  acquainted  with 
the  modern  languages.  On  returning  to  Ame- 
rica, he  connected  himself,  in  Boston,  with  both 
law  and  literature.  From  1818  to  1S24  he 
served  as  charge  d’affaires  in  the  Netherlands, 
where  he  pursued  his  literary  studies,  and,  in 
1821,  published  a work  entitled  “Europe;  or, 
a General  Survey  of  the  Principal  Powers, ”’&c, 
which  was  highly  spoken  of.  In  the  following 
year  he  issued  another,  which  entered  into  a 
consideration  of  the  Godwin  and  Malthusian 
theories  of  population.  In  1S25  he  became 
American  minister  at  the  court  of  Spain,  which 
he  held  for  nearly  live  3Tears,  during  which  he 
continued  to  devote  himself  to  his  studies,  and 
produced  a political  work  on  America,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  contributing  to  the  “North 
American  Review,”  then  under  the  editorship 
ot  his  brother.  In  IS 41  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  Jeflerson  College,  Louisiana,  and,  in 
IS  45,minister-plenipotentiary  toChiua.  Through 
ill-health,  lie  did  not  reach  Canton  till  1846, 
where  lie  died  1S47.  b.  at  Boston,  1790. 

Everett,  Edward,  D.C.L.,  brother  of  <ho 
above,  studied  divinity  with  a view  to  the  office 
of  pastor,  and  became,  before  be  was  twenty, 
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minister  of  a large  Unitarian  congregation  at 
Boston.  In  1815  lie  relinquished  the  pulpit  for 
the  professorial  chair  of  Greek  Language 
and  Literature  in  Harvard  university.  Previous 
to  his  entering  upon  his  duties,  lie  visited 
Europe,  and  for  two  years  resided  at  Gottingen, 
studying  German,  and  making  himself  ' ac- 
quainted with  the  best  modes  of  instruction 
adopted  in  the  German  universities.  After  a 
sojourn  in  Europe  of  iive  years,  during  which 
he  visited  various  countries,  lie  returned  to 
America,  and  entered  upon  his  university  duties 
with  large  stores  of  accumulated  learning  and 
knowledge.  In  1S20  he  added  to  the  duties  of 
his  chair  those  of  editor  of  the  “North  Ame- 
rican Review,”  which  he  continued  to  perform 
for  four  years.  In  1821  he  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and,  in  1S3G,  became 
governor  of  Massachusetts.  In  1841  he  was 
appointed  minister  to  the  English  court,  which 
post  lie  held  for  about  five  years,  and  on  his 
return  was  elected  president  of  Harvard  univer- 
sity, which  he  was  subsequently  compelled  to 
resign  on  account  of  ill-health.  In  1853  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Senate  for  Massachu- 
setts. n.  1791;  D.  1865. 

Eversley,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Charles  ShawLefevrc, 
Viscount,  ev'-ers-le,  for  many  years  member  for 
the  northern  division  of  the  county  of  Hamp- 
shire, was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1839,  an  office  which  lie  retained  until 
1857,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  b.  1794. 

Evremonb,  St.,  aior'-mont,  Charles  de  St. 
Denis,  Lord  of,  a French  writer,  who  relin- 
quished the  law  for  the  military  profession.  He 
served  under  Conde,  as  lieutenant  of  the  Guards, 
and  in  the  civil  wars  of  France  fought  at  the 
battles  of  Rocroi  and  Nordlingen.  He  attended 
Mazarin  in  the  negotiation  with  Spain;  but 
having  betrayed  some  confidential  secrets,  in  a 
correspondence  with  the  marquis  de  Crequi, 
was  obliged  to  quit  France.  Accordingly,  he 
found  a refuge  in  England,  where  he  was  in 
great  esteem  with  Charles  II.  In  1689  permis- 
sion was  granted  him  to  return  to  his  country ; 
but  he  preferred  ending  his  days  in  the  land  of 
his  adoption,  b.  near  Coutances,  Normandy, 
1613;  n.  in  London,  1703,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  He  was  a man  of  wit  and 
ingenuity.  His  works  were  printed  in  1705,  in 
3 vols.  4to,  by  Des  Maizeaux. 

Ewalb,  Johannes,  u'-ald,  a distinguished 
Danish  poet,  who  wrote  several  dramatic  pieces, 
and  a poem  entitled  “The  Temple  of  Fortune,” 
which  prove  his  genius  to  have  been  consider- 
able. llis  principal  work  is  named  “Baldcr’s 
Death,”  a drama  which  takes  a high  standing  in 
Danish  literature,  b.  at  Copenhagen,  1743;  d. 
1781. 


Ewing,  John,  u'-ing,  an  American  divine  and 
inathematician,  was  educated,  or  rather  com- 
pleted his  education,  at  Princeton  college,  and 
acted  for  some  time  as  teacher  of  the  grammar 
school  there.  He  took  his  degree  in  1755,  and 
was  chosen  instructor  of  philosophy  in  the  col- 
lege of  Philadelphia,  and  minister  of  a presby- 
tenan  congregation  in  that  city.  While  on  a 
visit  to  this  country,  in  1773,  the  university  of 
I'-. (I  in  burgh  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 

mm  iaincI.in  1779  he  was  chosen  provost  of 
niladelphia  university.  He  contributed  some 
papers  to  the  American  edition  of  the  “Encv- 
ffl1  Britannica,”  published  a volume  of 

mi£^n^Vatur.al  Phi,0S0Phy>  and  was  com- 
missioner _lor  settling  the  boundary  lines  bc- 
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tween  several  of  the  states  of  the  American 
union,  b.  in  Maryland,  1732;  D,  1802. 

Exmouth,  Edward  Pcllew,  Viscount,  a dis- 
tinguished British  naval  commander,  who,  in 
1/70,  entered  the  navy,  and  first  brought  him- 
self prominently  into  notice  in  1776,  at  the  battle 
ot  Lake  Champlain,  N.  America.  Having  risen 
successively  through  the  ranks  of  lieutenant 
and  post-captain,  in  1793  ho  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Nymphe  frigate,  of  36  guns, 
and  falling  in  with  the  Cleopatra  French  fri- 
gate, he  captured  her,  after  a desperate  fight, 
and  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  con- 
ferred upon  him.  Continuing  in  active  ser- 
vice, in  1799  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Impetuous,  of  78  guns,  and  was 
engaged  in  various  services  on  the  French, 
coast.  In  1802  lie  was  named  colonel  of  the 
marines;  and,  in  the  same  year,  was  chosen 
member  of  parliament  for  Barn  staple,  in  Devon- 
shire. In  1804  he  commanded  the  Tonnant,  of 
84  guns,  and  received  the  rank  of  rear-admiral 
ot  the  Red.  He  was  also  made  commander  in 
the  East  Indies,  on  which  he  resigned  his  par- 
liamentary seat.  In  1S03  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  Blue.  In  1810  he 
blockaded  Flushing,  and,  shortly  afterwards, 
was  appointed  to  the  commander-in-chiefship 
m the  Mediterranean.  Here  he  co-operated 
with  the  British  forces  on  the  eastern  part  of 
the  coast  of  Spain  with  great  skill.  The  value 
of  his  services  was  recognised  in  1814,  when  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Exmouth, 
of  Canonteign,  Devonshire.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  full  admiral 
and,  subsequently,  made  a K.C.B.  and  G.C.b’ 
In  1816  he  proceeded  to  Algiers,  to  chastise  the 
Dey  for  having  violated  a treaty  concluded  for 
the  abolition  of  Christian  slavery.  His  plan  of 
attack  is  considered  to  be  oife  of  the  boldest 
ever  adopted  by  a naval  commander.  He 
entered  the  harbour  with  his  ship,  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  and  being  admirably  supported  by 
the  other  ships  of  his  fleet,  set  fire  to  the  war- 
ships of  the  Algerines,  bombarded  the  city,  and 
forced  the  Dey  to  yield  to  all  his  demands.  For 
this  service  he  was  thanked  by  both  houses  of 
Parliament,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  viscount. 
On  the  death  of  Admiral  Duckworth,  in  1817, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  at  Ply- 
mouth ; but,  after  1821,  retired  from  public  ser- 
vice. b.  at  Dover,  1757;  d.  1833. 

Exupeeius,  ex-u-peer'-e-us,  bishop  of  Tou- 
louse, and  a saint  of  the  Roman  calendar.  He 
expended  all  his  own  wealth,  and  sold  the  sacred 
vessels,  to  maintain  the  poor  in  a time  of  famine 
B.  about  417. 

Eyck,  Hubert  van,  ike,  an  eminent  artist, 
and  founder  of  the  Flemish  school  of  painting. 
One  of  his  finest  works,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  his  brother,  is  the  “ Adoration  of  the  Lamb,” 
in  the  church  of  St.  Bavon,  Ghent.  He  painted 

i)11  Sr1"1'  aUd  iU  0il‘  B‘  at  Maaso^ck' 1306  > 

Eyck,  John  van,  brother  of  the  above, 
painted  history,  portraits,  and  landscapes;  but 
is  chiefly  known  by  his  being  the  inventor 
of  a new  method  of  mixing  his  oils,  which 
greatly  improved  the  style  of  painting,  n . 1370  • 
n.  1441. 

Eyre,  Edward  John,  ire,  a son  of  the  Rev. 
Anthony  Eyre,  of  Hornsea,  Yorkshire,  who  emi- 
grated to  Australia  when  young,  and  was  noted 
lot  liis  explorations  there,  and  his  good  services 
towards  the  aborigines.  After  being  lieutenant- 
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governor  of  Now  Zealand  and  Antigua  ho  be- 
came governor  of  Jamaica  in  1862.  Here  hn 
suppressed  a rebellion  of  tho  negroes  in  1806 
which  threatened  the  lives  of  all  the  whites  in 
t ho  island.  Ho  was  superseded  on  a charge  of 
having  exceeded  Ins  powers  as  governor,  but 

completely  exonerated  by  thcresultofacoinniis- 

sionol  inquiry  held  on  his  conduct,  n.  1817 
Eyhe,  Sir  William,  K.C. 13.,  an  English 
general,  entered  the  army  in  1823,  and,  after 
serving  in  Canada,  proceeded  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  distinguished  himself  as 
lieutenant-colonel  in  both  tho  Cadre  wars.  In 
acknowledgment  of  his  eminent  services  he 
was  made  a companion  of  the  order  of  the  Bath 
promoted  to  be  colonel  in  the  army,  and  ap- 
pointed an  aide-de-camp  to  tho  queen.  On  the 
military  force  being  sent  out  to  the  East,  during 
the  Russian  war,  he  was  appointed  to  a brigade 
°:  :Lie  ?r“  division  of  the  army,  and  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  lie  commanded  the 
troops  m the  trenches  during  tho  battle  ol 
Jnkermann,  and  remained  in  the  Crimea  until 
after  the  fall  of  Sebastopol.  In  1855  he  was 
create!  a knight  commander  of  the  order  of  the 
Hath,  was  made  a commander  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  a knight  of  the  imperial  order  of  the 
JMedjidie  of  the  2nd  class,  and  was  among  the 
general  officers  who  received  the  Sardinian  war- 
medal.  After  his  return,  in  1856,  he  was 
selected  by  the  commander-in-chief  to  com- 
mand the  troops  in  Canada,  which  appoint- 
ment, on  account  of  ill  health,  he  was  forced  to 
resign,  b.  1806 ; d.  at  Hilton  Hall,  Warwick- 
shire, 1859. 


Faber,  Johann,  fa'-ber,  a German  divine,  who 
was  created  doctor  at  Cologne,  and  in  1526  was 
appointed  confessor  to  Ferdinand,  king  of  the 
Romans.  He  was  subsequently  presented  to 
the  see  of  Vienna,  and  was  called  the  “ Mallet  of 
Heretics,”  owing  to  the  zeal  which  he  showed 
against  Luther,  b.  in  Swabia,  1470;  d.  1541. 
His  works  were  printed  at  Cologne,  in  3 vols. 
folio.— There  was  another  controversialist  of  this 
name,  who  wrote  several  works  against  the 
Protestants. 

Fabert,  Abraham,  fa-lair,  a gallant  French 
officer,  who  was  the  son  of  a bookseller  at  Metz. 
He  was  educated  with  the  duke  d’Epernon, 
became  a soldier,  and  saved  the  royal  army  in 
the  celebrated  retreat  of  Mayence  in  1635.  He 
was  wounded  in  the  thigh  at  the  siege  of  Turin, 
and  on  being  recommended  to  have  the  limb 
amputated,  he  refused,  remarking,  “I  wont  die 
by  piecemeal ; death  shall  have  me  entire,  or 
not  at  all.”  He,  however,  recovered,  and  sub- 
sequently distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of 
Marfce  in  1641,  and  at  the  siege  of  Bapaume. 
He  was  afterwards  governor  of  Sedan,  and  in 
1654  captured  Stenai,  and  received  the  baton 
of  a marshal  in  1658.  He  refused  the  decora- 
tions of  the  king’s  orders,  as  he  said  he  was  not 
entitled  to  wear  them;  and  being  unable  to 
produce  the  proofs  of  nobility  which  had  been 
conferred  on  his  family  by  Henry  IV.,  he  like- 
wise declined  that  honour,  “because  he  would 
not,”  ho  declared,  “have  his  cloak  decorated 
with  a cross,  and  his  name  disgraced  by  an 
imposture.”  b.  1599 ; n.  1662. 

Fabian,  fai'-he-an,  a pope  and  saint,  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  calendar.  He  ascended  the 
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papal  chair  in  230,  and  erected  churches,  and 
sent  bishops  into  Gaul  to  propagate  Chris- 
tianity. He  suffered  in  the  persecution  under 
Decius,  250. 

Fabius  Maximus,  Rullianus,  fai-be-us,  an 
illustrious  Roman,  who,  as  master  of  the  horse 
in  the  war  against  the  Samnitcs,  charged 
the  enemy,  and  obtained  a victory.  Having 
done  this  in  the  absence  of  the  dictator,  and 
contrary  to  his  orders,  he  was  condemned  to 
death,  but  was  rescued  by  the  people.  In 
303  b.c.  he  served  the  office  of  censor,  and 
obtained  the  name  of  Maximus,  for  lessening 
the  power  of  the  populace  in  elections.  He 
triumphed  over  seven  nations,  and  served  the 
office  of  dictator  a second  time  287  b.c. 

Fabius  Maximus,  Quintus,  surnamed  G'unc- 
tator,  a Roman,  distinguished  for  his  prudence, 
valour,  and  generosity.  He  was  consul  the 
first  time  233  b.c.,  when  he  gained  a great 
victory  over  the  Ligurians.  When  Hannibal 
the  Carthaginian  defeated  the  Romans  at  the 
battle  of  Thrasymene,  he  was  nominated  pro- 
dictator, to  oppose  that  general.  He  succeeded 
in  surrounding  Hannibal,  whom,  however,  he 
allowed  to  escape,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the 
senate,  who  refused  to  confirm  an  agreement 
which  he  had  made  for  the  ransom  of  prisoners. 
On  this,  Fabius  sold  his  estates  to  raise  the 
money.  When  the  time  of  his  dictatorship 
expired,  headvised  his  successor,  PaulusJSmilius, 
not  to  hazard  an  engagement;  his  advice,  how- 
ever, was  neglected,  and  thus  was  lost  the  famous 
battle  of  Cannai.  Fabius  was  now  looked  upon 
as  the  only  refuge  of  the  Romans,  and  he  quickly 
recovered  Tarentum,  which  had  been  betrayed 
to  Hannibal.  In  his  advanced  years,  he  was 
superseded  by  Scipio,  yet  his  death  was  lamented 
by  the  people  as  a common  loss.  b.  about  275: 
d.  203  B.C. 

FABRE,John  Claude,  fair,  a French  priest  of 
the  Oratory  at  Paris,  who  compiled  two  dic- 
tionaries, translated  Virgil  into  French,  and 
continued  Fleury’s  “Ecclesiastical  History.” 
B.  1663;  D.  1753. 

Fabri,  Ilonore,  fa'-bre,  a learned  Jesuit, 
who  wrote  “ Physica,  seu  Rerum  Corporearum 
Scientia,”  6 vols.  4to ; “ Synopsis  Optica,”  4to ; 

“ De  Plantis,  de  Generatione  Animalium,  et  de 
Ilomine,”  4to,  &c.  He  is  said,  by  some,  to  have 
discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood  before 
Harvey,  b.  at  Bellay,  1607;  B.  at  Rome, 
1683. 

Fabriano,  Gentile  da,  fab'-re-a'-no,  an  Italian 
artist  of  great  skill  and  merit,  whose  principal 
xvorks  were  a picture  of  the  Madonna  for  the 
Cathedral  of  Orvieto,  “The  Adoration  of  the 
Kings,”  now  in  the  Florence  Gallery,  and  many 
other  works  at  Florence,  Siena,  Rome,  and 
Venice,  the  senate  of  the  latter  city  having 
invested  him  with  the  patrician  toga  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  merit  as  an  artist.  A great 
many  of  his  best  works  have  been  lost,  and  on# 
of  these  is  said  to  have  elicited  from  Michael 
Angelo  the  remark  that  the  artist’s  sfyle 
was  like  his  name — gentile,  b.  at  Fabriano, 
in  the  Marches  of  Ancona,  about  1370 ; d.  about 
1450. 

Fabricius,  Caius,/3-£mV-e-!<j,  a celebrated 
Roman,  who,  in  his  first  consulship,  obtained 
several  victories  over  the  Samnites  and  Lu- 
canians,  and  wTas  honoured  with  a triumph. 
Two  years  after,  he  went  as  ambassador  to 
Pyrrhus,  and  refused  with  contempt  the  pre- 
sents y He  red  him,  Pyrrhus  admired  the 
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magnanimity  of  Fabricius,  but  his  admiration 
was  increased  when  he  made  a discovery  of 
the  perfidious  oilers  of  his  physician,  who 
had  volunteered  to  the  Roman  general  to  poi- 
son his  master  for  a sum  of  money.  To  this 
greatness  of  soul  was  added  the  most  consum- 
mate knowledge  of  military  allairs,  and  the 
most  perfect  simplicity  of  manners.  Fabricius 
wished  to  inspire  a contempt  for  luxury  among 
the  people.  He  lived  and  died  in  the  greatest 
poverty.  His  body  was  buried  at  the  public 
charge,  and  the  Roman  people  were  obliged  to 
give  a dowry  to  his  two  daughters,  when  they 
had  arrived  at  years  of  maturity.  Lived  in  the 
3rd  century  b.c. 

Fabricius,  George,  a learned  German  anti- 
quary and  poet,  who,  in  1550,  published  a 
work  entitled  “ Roma,”  being  an  elucidation 
of  the  antiquities,  &e.,  of  the  seven  hilled 
city.  His  poems  appeared  at  Bale,  in  1567,  in 
two  volumes,  and  besides  these  lie  wrote  a 
variety  of  other  pieces,  all  of  which  are  charac- 
terized by  great,  purity  and  elegance  of  style. 
His  Latin  especially  wras  of  high  excellence. 
The  emperor  Maximilian  is  said  to  have  con- 
ferred a laurel  crown  upon  him  shortly  before 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1571.  b.  at  Chem- 
nitz, Upper  Saxony,  1516. 

Fabricius,  Jerome,  an  Italian  physician, 
usually  called  Aquapendente,  from  the  place 
of  his  birth,  professed  anatomy  with  extra- 
ordinary reputation  at  Padua,  b.  1537 ; d.  1619. 
His  works  on  anatomy  have  been  printed  in 
2 vols.  folio. 

Fabricius,  Johann  Albert,  a learned  divine, 
who  became  professor  of  eloquence  at  Hamburg, 
and  published  “ Bibliotheca  Latina,”  2 vols.  4to ; 
“ Bibliotheca  Graca,”  14  vols.  4to ; “ Codex 
Apocryphus  Novi  Testamenti,”  3 vols.  8vo ; 
“ Codex  Pseudepigraphus  Veteris  Testamenti,” 
2 vols.  8vo;  “ Bibliographia  Antiquaria,”  4to; 
“ Bibliotheca  Latina  Ecclesiastica,”  folio ; 
“Bibliotheca  mediae  et  infimm  Latinitatis,” 
5 vols.  8vo.  b.  at  Leipsic,  1668 : d.  at  Hamburg, 
1736. 

Fabroni,  Angelo,  fa-bro'-ne,  a learned  Italian, 
who  was  educated  first  at  Faenza,  and  after- 
wards at  Rome,  where  he  obtained  a canonry. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  prior  of  the 
church  of  St.  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  where  he 
remained  till  called  to  be  curator  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Pisa.  He  is  generally  known  by  his 
Biographies  of  Italian  literati  of  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries,  of  which  work  he  published  18 
volumes,  and  left  another  ready  for  the  press. 
Besides  this,  he  wrote  separate  biographies  of 
Cosmo,  Lorenzo,  Leo,  and  other  eminent  per- 
sons of  the  house  of  Medici,  with  many  pane- 
gyrics on  learned  men.  He  also  conducted  the 

Giornale  di  Literati,”  and  published  some 
religious  pieces,  b.  in  Tuscany,  1732:  d.  at 
Pisa,  1803. 

FABTAN.or  Fabian,  Robert,  fd-bi-an,  an  Eng- 
lish historian,  and  author  of  a work  called  the 
“Concordance  of  Histories,”  being  a chronicle 

c histor7  °f  England  from  the  first  landing 
of  the  Romans  down  to  his  own  time.  The  first 
edition  was  printed  by  Pinson,  in  1516,  and 
the  work  has  been  several  times  republished 
since.  Fabyan  was  a merchant  of  London,  a 
raember  of  the  Drapers’  Company,  served  the 
° t 8i  i?  alderman  and  sheriff,  and  repre- 
senteu  the  corporation  in  certain  deputations  to 
for  redress  of  grievances  in  connexion 
with  the  duties  charge!  upon  English  cloth  in 


its  importation  into  the  Low  Countries.  He  de- 
clined the  office  of  mayor  in  1502,  on  the  ground 
of  poverty,  though  he  is  known  to  have  been 
opulent  at  the  time;  but  then  he  had  sixteen 
children,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  a sufficient 
reason  for  declining  to  incur  the  expenses 
attending  the  chief  magistracy  of  London 
even  then.  He  is  believed  to  have  been 
born  in  London,  though  the  family  from 
which  lie  sprung  had  an  estate  in  Essex,  b. 
about  1450 ; d.  about  1512. 

Facciolati,  Jacopo,  fat'-cJie-o-la'-te.  an 
Italian  scholar,  who  gave  much  attention  to  the 
study  of  classical  literature,  to  the  revival  of 
which  he  greatly  contributed.  He  compiled  a 
Latin  dictionary,  upon  which,  in  conjunction 
with  his  pupil  Forcellini,  he  spent  nearly  forty 
years  of  labour,  and  which  was  published  at 
Padua  in  1771  in  four  vols.  folio.  He  was 
professor  of  logic  in  the  university  of  Padua, 
and  his  lectures  and  other  compositions,  which 
are  very  voluminous,  show  him  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  erudite  men  of  his  own  or  any 
other  time.  b.  1682 ; d.  1769. 

Fadlallah,  or  Chobsa  Raschid  Addin 
Fad l allaii,  fad-lal-la,  a Persian  historian, 
was  vizier  to  the  sultan  Cazan,  who  reigned  at 
Taurus,  and  at  whose  command  he  compiled  a 
history  of  the  Moguls,  which  he  finished  in  1294. 
He  added  a supplement  to  this  work  by  the 
order  of  Cazan’s  successor.  The  first  part  was 
translated  into  French  by  La  Croix.  Lived  in 
the  13th  century. 

Faed,  John,  faed,  artist,  having  early  dis- 
played a taste  for  art,  went  to  Edinburgh  when 
21  years  of  age,  and  exhibited  there,  in  1850, 
some  pictures  delineating  humble  life,  which 
were  readily  bought.  He  afterwards  frequently 
exhibited  the  productions  of  his  pencil,  his 
subjects  being  drawn  from  Shakspeare  and 
his  contemporaries,  Burns’s  “Cotter's  Saturday 
Night,”  “Tam  o’  Shanter,”  &c.  b.  in  the 
Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  1820. 

Faed,  Thomas,  R.A.,  brother  of  the  above,  a 
painter  of  distinction,  whose  earliest  exhibited 
work  was  a water-colour  drawing  from  the  “ Old 
English  Baron.”  He  soon,  however,  adopted 
oil  as  the  medium  of  his  conceptions,  and 
successively  produced  “ Scott  and  his  family  at 
Abbotsford,”  “The  Mitherless  Bairn,”  “Home 
and  the  Homeless,”  “The  First  Break  in  the 
Family,”  “ Sermons  in  the  Backwoods,”  “ Hi3 
Only  Pain,”  “ From  Dawn  to  Sunset,”  &c.  Mr. 
Faed  became  an  associate  of  the  Scottish 
Academy  in  1849,  and  shortly  afterwards  fixed 
his  residence  in  London,  where  he  was  made 
A.R.A.  in  1859,  and  R.A.  in  1864.  b.  at  Burley 
Mill,  Kirkcudbright,  1826. 

Fagan,  Christopher  Bartholomew,  fai'-gan, 
a comic  author,  of  Irish  extraction,  was 
a clerk  in  a public  office  in  Paris,  and  de- 
voted his  leisure  to  literary  pursuits.  His 
works  were  published  in  1760,  in  fouryvols.,  and 
the  most  approved  of  his  pieces,  all  of  which 
are  executed  in  a delicate  and  racy  style, 
are  entitled — “ La  Rendezvous,"  “ La  Pupille," 
“ L’Amitie  Rivale,”  “ Les  Originaux,”  and 
“ Joconde.”  He  had  the  aversion  to  business 
which  generally  distinguishes  men  of  genius, 
but,  what  is  more  singular,  he  had  also 
a strong  dislike  to  society,  b.  at  Paris,  1702 ; 
d.  1775. 

Fagius,  Paul,  fai'-je-us,  a German  Protestant 
divine,  whose  real  name  was  Buchlein.  For 
some  time  he  exercised  the  office  of  a school- 
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liiiisfoi;,  but  afterwards  entered  into  orders.  ] n 
loll  the  plague  broko  out  at  Isny,  where  ho 
resided  at  the  time,  and  lie  remained  in  the  place 
,an.(  ministering  to  the  sick.  I,,’ 
lo!3  ho  and  Jlucer  went  to  England,  where 
archbishop  Cranmer  employed  them  on  a new 
tunislation  oi  the  Scriptures,  n.  at  Heidelberg, 
at  CTv;brul-e>  155°-  i»  Mary’s  reign 
inmbliT  w,ns  talccn  l,p  mid  burnt,  lie  wrote 
Targums°0kS  °n  1 ’°  Hcbmv  laDSuagc  and  the 
Fagel,  Gaspard,  fa'-jel,  a famous  Dutch 

sofnfv  T aU,-W  10  aftcJ&llinF  (ho  offices  of  coun- 
sc  loi.pcus.oiKu.y  of  Haarlem  and  recorder  to 
the  States-genera1,  was,  on  the  murder  of  Dc 
Witt  in  1672,  advanced  to  the  vacant  position  of 

wi?hi-?wnrnar-P  ™d>Jn  ,1G7S>  co-operated 
with  Sn  William  iemplo,  English  ambassador,  in 

arranging  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen.  Louis  XIV 
in  the  course  of  his  war  with  Holland,  attempted 
to  corrupt  the  pensionary,  but  the  offers  were 
indignantly  spurned,  and  Eagel  continued  to 
give  the  most  effective  aid  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  afterwards  William  III.  of  England 
especially  in  preparing  the  way  for  that  prince 
to  the  throne  of  James  II.,  but  unfortunately 
™ T ,ive  ieam  the  official  notification  of 
V ilham  s accession,  having  died  on  the  15th  of 
December,  1638.  n.  1029.  He  was  a man  of 
great  sagacity,  of  impressive  eloquence,  and 
i\  i elded  much  political  influence.  He  was  never 
married. — Several  other  members  of  the  same 
family  played  prominent  and  honourable  parts 
in  the  affairs  of  Holland,  one  of  whom,  Francis 
f as  Fagel,  nephew  of  Gaspard,  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  military  commanders  the 
rcpffi?lic  produced.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  YV  ilham  III. ; displayed  marked  gallantry  at 
the  battle  of  Fleurus  in  1690;  as  well  as  at  the 
siege  of  Mons  in  1691,  at  the  siege  of  Namur,  at 
the  capture  of  Bonn  in  1703,  at  the  taking  of 
fournay,  and  at  the  battles  of  Eamillies  and 
Malplaquet,  under  Marlborough,  n.  1718. 

Fagon,  Guy  Crescent,  fa'-gawng,  physician  to 
Louis  XIV.,  who  defended  the  doctrine  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  collected  nume- 
rous plants  to  enrich  the  royal  gardens,  of 
which  lie  was  superintendent,  b.  at  Paris 
1633;  d.  1718. 

Fahrenheit,  Gabriel  Daniel,  fa'-ren-liite,  an 
experimental  philosopher,  who  improved  the 
thermometer,  by  making  use  of  mercury  instead 
or  spirits  of  wine,  and  formed  a new  scale  for 
the  instrument,  grounded  on  accurate  experi- 
ments. The  English  have  generally  adopted 
his  scale ; but  the  French  prefer  Reaumur’s,  b. 
at  Dantzig,  16S6 ; n.  1736.  Fahrenheit  wrote 
“A  Dissertation  on  Thermometers.” 

Fahie,  Sir  William  Charles,  fai'-lie,  one  of 
the  many  distinguished  officers  who  illustrated 
the  annals  of  the  British  navy  during  the  last 
war  with  France,  served  as  a lieutenant  with 
great  credit  in  the  West  Indian  campaign  of 
1794,  obtained  post  rank  in  1796,  and  from  that 
time  till  1810  he  was  in  constant  employment  in 
the  West  Indies,  during  which  period  he  cap- 
tured the  French  men-of-war  L’Armee  d’ltulie 
and  Hautpoult,  assisted  in  the  reduction  of  the 
Dutch  West  Indies  in  1807;  at  the  capture  of 
Martinique  in  1809,  and  at  that  of  Guada- 
loupe  in  1810.  He  subsequently  reduced  the 
islands  of  St.  Martin,  St.  Eustatius,  and  Saba ; 
and  the  flags  of  Holland  and  France  being  now 
expelled  from  the  Antilles,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land. Ho  continued  in  command  of  the  Aber- 
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cromby  (formerly  the  French  ship  Hautpoult, 
which  he  had  himself  captured)  till  the  conclu- 
sion  of  the  war.  He  was  nominated  C.B.  in 
8lo;  and,  after  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba,  co-operated,  in  the  Malta,  74,  with  the 
Austrian  general,  Lane,  in  the  siege  of  Gacta 
which  surrendered,  after  an  obstinate  defence 
m August,  1815,  For  this  service  Captain  Faliie 
received  ( lie  insignia  of  a Knight  of  St.  Ferdinand 
and  Merit  from  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  He 
was  promoted  .to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in 
1819,  vice-admiral  and  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Bath  in  1830,  and  from  1820  till  his  death 
held  the  commands  in  the  Leeward  Islands  and 
at  Halifax,  b.  1763  ; d.  1833,  at  Bermuda. 

1 a i an  air  n,  William,  fair' -bairn,  a Scotch 
mechanist  and  civil  engineer,  who  was  among 
the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  construct  sea-going 
vessels  ol  iron.  He  was  also  continually  eima^ed 
in  experimenting  on  the  qualities  of  iron,  and 
did  much  to  advance  mechanical  knowledge  in 
the  department  of  engineering,  b.  at  Kelso, 
Scotland,  1789.  * 

Fairfax,  Edward,  fair’ -fates,  an  English  poet, 
who  translated  Tasso’s  poem  of  “ Godfrey  of 
Bouillon”  into  English  verse,  and  wrote  a 
curious  book  entitled  “ Demonology,"  in  which 
he  avows  his  belief  in  witchcraft,  d.  about 
1G32. 

Fairfax,  Thomas,  Lord,  general  of  the  parlia- 
mentary army  in  the  civil  war,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Ferdinando,  Lord  Fairfax.  He  began 
his  military  career  under  Lord  Vcre,  in  Holland 
and  when  hostilities  commenced  between  the 
lung  and  parliament,  he  took  a decided  part  in 
favour  of  the  latter,  being,  like  his  father,  a 
zealous.  Presbyterian.  He  had  a principal  com- 
mand in  the  northern  counties  of  England 
where  he  and  his  father  were  defeated  in  severai 
engagements ; but,  afterwards,  Sir  Thomas  had 
better  fortune,  and  distinguished  himself  so 
greatly  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  in  1614 
that  he  was  appointed  general  of  the  army,  in 
the  place  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  Cromwell 
became  his  lieutenant-general.  In  1645  he 
defeated  the  king’s  forces  at  Naseby,  after  whic-li 
ho  marched  into  the  west,  where  he  took  Bath, 
Bristol,  and  other  important  places.  In  1647 
he  was  made  constable  of  the  Tower,  and  the 
following  year  succeeded  to  the  title,  by  the 
death  ot  his  father.  He  then  proceeded  into 
the  eastern  counties,  and  took  Colchester,  after 
a brave  resistance  by  Sir  George  Lisle  and  Sir 
Charles  Lucas,  whom  his  lordship,  after  the 
surrender,  caused  to  be  shot.  On  his  return  to 
London,  he  was  named  one  of  the  king’s  judges, 
but  refused  to  act,  though  he  took  no  steps  to  pre- 
vent the  death  of  the  king,  and,  at  the  time  of  the 
execution,  was  kept  engaged  in  prayer  by  Major 
Harrison.  In  1650  he  resigned  his  commission, 
and  lived  in  retirement  till  the  Restoration, 
when  he  made  his  peace  with  Charles  II.,  upon 
whom  he  waited  at  the  Hague,  b.  at  Denton, 
Yorkshire,  1611;  d.  at  Nun  Appleton,  York- 
shire, 1671.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  publio 
life,  and  this,  in  conjunction  with  the  “Fairfax 
Correspondence,”  published  a few  years  since, 
throws  much  light  on  the  motives  which  influ- 
enced himself  and  others  in  taking  a prominent 
part  in  the  important  events  of  those  times. 

Faithorne,  William,  fai' -thorn,  an  English 
painter  and  engraver,  was  a soldier  in  the 
royal  army  during  the  civil  war,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Cromwell.  On  obtaining  his  liberty, 
he  went  to  France,  where  he  studied  under 
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Champagne.  At  his  return,  he  practised  paint- 
ing in  miniature,  and  engraving,  but  chiefly  the 
latter.  He  also  published  a book  on  drawing, 
graving,  and  etching,  n.  in  London,  1016 ; in. 
1691.  Walpole  gives  a considerable  list  of  the 
prints  of  this  artist. — His  son,  William,  was  a 
good  engraver  in  mezzotinto. 

Falconberg,  Mary,  •Countess  of,  fal' -lcon- 
berg,  the  third  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  wife  of  Thomas,  Viscount  Falconberg, 
was  a woman  of  considerable  talents,  a mem- 
ber of  the  church  of  England,  and  contri- 
buted to  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  She 
was  possessed  of  great  personal  beauty,  and  so 
much  spirit  and  energy  that  Burnet  says, 
“ She  was  more  worthy  to  be  Protector  than 
her  brother.”  d.  1712.  (See  Cromwell.) 

Falconer,  Thomas,  fal'-ko-ner,  a great  stu- 
dent and  eminent  scholar,  was  the  author  of 
“ Chronological  Tables  ” from  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  “ Ob- 
servations on  Pliny’s  Account  of  the  Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,”  published  in  the  “ Arclueo- 
logia,”  and  an  edition  of  Strabo,  published  long 
after  the  author’s  death.  Such  was  his  passion  for 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  that  lie  used  to  read 
in  a kneeling  posture,  the  only  one  he  could 
bear  during  an  illness  of  nearly  thirty  years. 
He  was  almost  constantly  enduring  acute  pain, 
and  that  he  was  able  under  these  circumstances 
to  study  at  all,  much  less  compose  his  various 
works,  is  wonderful,  b.  at  Chester,  1736:  d 
1792. 

Falconer,  William,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, a physician  in  large  practice  at  Bath,  was 
a clever  writer  on  medical  and  chemical  sub- 
jects, many  valuable  treatises  having  been  pro- 
duced by  him.  He  ascertained  the  properties 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  a discovery  which  has 
been  erroneously  attributed  to  Dr.  Priestley 
b.  at  Chester,  1743 ; d.  1824. 

Falconer,  William,  a Scotch  poet,  who 
was  born  of  humble  parents,  and  bred  to 
the  sea.  In  1751  he  published  a poem  on 
“The  Death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales;”  but 
his  reputation  rests  on  “The  Shipwreck,”  a 
poem  in  three  cantos,  which  is  highly  descrip- 
tive and  pathetic.  It  was  suggested  by  a ship- 
wreck, suffered  by  himself,  in  a voyage  from 
Alexandria  to  Venice,  when  only  he  and  two 
others  of  the  crew  were  saved.  Falconer  also 
wrote  "An  Ode  to  the  Duke  of  York,”  which 
obtained  him  the  post  of  purser  to  the  Royal 
George.  He  likewise  compiled  a useful  work 
entitled  “The  Marine  Dictionary,”  4to,  and 
published  a poem  against  Wilkes  and  Church- 
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1791.  _ Peter  Falconet,  his  son,  a painter  of 
historical  pictures  and  portraits,  visited  Eng- 
lanct  in  1776,  and  gained  two  prizes  from  the 
society  ot  Arts. 

/' ALC0XIA>  Proba^fZ'-io'-ac-rt,  a Latin  poetess, 
ho \nTnPi°leAa  cc,nt0  from  Virgil,  containing 
iWnw  «f  from  the  Creation,  and  the 

ccritu/y  C in  versc’  Livcd  m the  4th 

I'alieri,  Ordelafo,  fal-e-air'-e,  doge  of  Venice 

w n°  n ff  Jp14]1  a flcft  to  thc  assistance  of  Bald- 
win, king  of  Jerusalem,  about  1102.  He  con- 
quered Dalmatia,  Croatia,  and  other  provinces  • 
but  m defending  the  republic  against  the  Hun- 
garians, was  killed,  1117. 

Falier!  Marino,  doge  of  Venice  in  1354 
formed  the  design  of  murdering  all  the  senators! 
to  lender  lumsclt  absolute;  but  the  plot  bcin^ 
discovered,  he  was  beheaded.  This  forms  the 
subject  of  one  of  Byron’s  dramas,  n.  1355. 

/'  am,  John  P6ter,/a^,anihgenious  Swede,  who 
studied  medicine  at  Upsal,  where,  also,  he  applied 
himself  assiduously  to  botany  under  Linnanis 
by  whose  recommendation  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  botany  in  the  Apothecaries’  Garden 
and  keeper  of  a cabinet  of  natural  history  at 
, Petersburg,  b.  1727;  shot  himself,  1774.  His 
ot  q!' V^+°USi  made  in  his  travels,  were  published 
at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1785,  3 vols.  4to. 

Falkland,  Henry  Cary,  Viscount,  faulk’-land 
was  lord-deputy  for  Ireland,  from  1622  to  1629 
His  administration,  however,  was  by  no  means 
popular.  He  wrote  “A  History  of  that  most 
unfortunate  Prince,  Edward  II.”  d.  1633 

Lu,9ius  CaiT)  Viscount,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  educated  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  where  he  became  distinguished 
for  his  proficiency  in  classical  and  general 
literature.  He  married  a lady  of  small  fortune 

irlv  n I P 1 A n r.  / . ol  • n 1 1 J 


i i t/1  dill  till  1(. 

which  greatly  displeased  liis  father 

ho  i»/vt- 4-  ~ „ I i J 


when 


HI,  under  the  title  of  “ The  Demagogue.”  He 
sailed  from  England,  in  the  Aurora,  for  the 
Last  Indies;  but,  after  her  departure  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  ship  was  never  heard 
of.  b.  about  1730;  lost,  it  is  supposed  in  the 
Mozambique  Channel,  in  the  winter  of  1769. 
father  was  a barber  in  Edinburgh. 

Falconet,  Stephen  Maurice,  fal'-ko-nai,  a 
lamous  sculptor,  was  a native  of  Paris,  was 
admitted  a member  of  the  Academy  in  1744 
and  soon  produced  a rapid  succession  of  admi- 
?b!e„'™^s  that  won  for  him  a European  fame, 
in  1,60,  Catharine  II.  invited  him  to  Russia  to 
execute  a statue  of  Peter  thc  Great,  and  the  re- 
sun  was  the  well-known  colossal  figure  of  the 
"P<;W  on  horseback  at  St.  Petersburg.  Fal- 
iin  ai;,hor  as  well  as  an  artist;  and 
woH.  fn"^'"  t0  Pa/is  in  1778, published  some 
W rkS  333eferenco  t0  Sculpture.  B.  1716;  D. 


he  retired  to  a country  house,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  Greek.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  ho  joined  the  court  party 
but  by  no  means  could  reconcile  the  integrity  of 
ins  own  high  principles  with  the  duplicity  which 
marked  the  conduct  of  Charles  I.  In  the  midst 
of  the  troubles  which  distracted  the  Sngdom 
he  lost  the  buoyancy  of  his  spirits,  and  would 
frequently  ejaculate  to  himself,  in  mournful 
tone  Peace ! peace !”  which,  however,  ho  was 
not  destined  to  live  to  see.  At  the  battle  of  New- 
bury, he  volunteered  into  the  cavalry  commanded 
by  Lord  Bvron,  and  fell,  shot  through  the  body 

IBs  remains  were  not  found tiii  thc  followingdaw 

“iiistorvoftfo  pfii13ir  Lo.1»d  Clarendori,  in  his 

11  lstoiy  of  the  Rebellion,  says  that  this  noble- 
man “was  a person  of  sucli  prodigious  parts  of 
learning  and  knowledge,  of  that  inestimable 
sweetness  and  delight  in  conversation,  of  so 
flowing  and  obliging  a humanity  and  goodness 
to  mankind,  and  of  that  primitive  simplicity 
and  integrity  of  life,  that  if  there  were  no  otlS 

fi™C  w0n  tiT  i°dio9?  ancl  accursed  civil  war 
than  that  single  loss,  it  must  be  most  infamous 
and  execrabie  to  all  posterity.”  Notwithstand- 
ing the  apparent  excess  of  this  panegyric,  Falk- 
land seems  to  have  deserved  it ; for  lie  was  an 
°™am,cnt  to,-  ,the  nation,  and  the  envy  of  the 
0nc  of  llls  sayings  was,  “1  pity  unlearned 
gentlemen  on  a rainy  day.,,  IIg  is  renresentpri 

Commons  StatUCS  * th°  Jobb^  of  thcllouse  of 

1 alkner,  Thomas,  fiilk'-ner,  an  English  sur- 
geon, who  became  a Jesuit,  and  acted  as'a  mis! 
Sionary  in  Paraguay.  He  ’returned  to  England 
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after  the  suppression  of  the  order  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  lived  subsequently  in  retirement. 
He  was  the  author  of  a “Description  of  Pata- 
gonia,” &c.  d.  1780. 

Fali.opio,  Gabriel,  fal'-lo-pe-o,  an  eminent 
physician  and  anatomist,  who  discovered  the 
tubes  of  the  uterus  which  bear  his  name.  He 
was  professor  of  anatomy,  first  at  Pisa,  and 
afterwards  at  Padua,  where  he  died  in  1502. 
n.  at  Modena,  1523.  II is  works  were  printed  in 
3 vols.  folio,  at  Venice,  in  1684. 

Fancouht,  Samuel,  f&n'-kort,  a dissenting 
minister,  who  became  pastor  of  a congregation 
at  Salisbury,  whence  he  was  obliged  to  remove 
for  rejecting  the  Calvinistic  notions  of  election 
and  reprobation,  lie  then  went  to  London,  and 
established  the  first  circulating  library,  about 
1740,  in  which,  however,  he  had  little  encou- 
ragement. He  wrote  some  controversial  tracts, 
and  died  poor,  in  1763.  n.  in  the  W.  of  Eng- 
land, 1678. 

Fannius,  Caius,/an'-«e-!is,  surnamed  Strabo, 
was  consul  of  Bome591  A. U.C., and  rendered  him- 
self remarkable  by  a law,  which  prohibited  any 
person  from  spending  more  than  a certain  sum 
daily. — His  son  was  distinguished  for  eloquence. 
He  was  consul  in  the  630th  year  of  Kome.— There 
was  another  of  this  name,  who  wrote  a history 
of  Nero’s  cruelties,  the  loss  of  which  is  greatly 
regretted  by  Pliny  the  Younger.  He  lived  in 
the  1st  century. 

Fanshawe,  Sir  Richard,  fan'-shaw,  a states- 
man and  poet,  who  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  in  1635  was  sent  ambassador  to  Spain, 
whence,  in  1641,  he  returned,  and  acted  steadily 
for  the  royal  cause.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  closely  confined  for 
a considerable  time ; but  at  last  recovered  his 
liberty,  and  went  to  Breda,  where  he  was 
knighted  by  Charles  II.  in  1656.  At  the  Resto- 
ration he  was  made  master  of  requests,  and  sent 
to  Portugal  to  negotiate  the  marriage  with  the 
king  and  the  infanta  Catharine.  In  1664  he 
was  sent  ambassador  to  Spain,  where  he  died  of 
fever  in  1666.  n.  in  Hertfordshire,  1608.  He 
translated  into  English  the  “Pastor  Fido,”  or 
Faithful  Shepherd,  ofGuarini;  also  the  “ Lusiad” 
of  Camoens.  His  letters  during  his  embassies 
in  Spain  and  Portugal  were  printed  in  1702, 8vo. 

Faeadat,  Michael,  far'-a-dai,  a distinguished 
English  chemist  and  natural  philosopher,  who 
was  at  first  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  book- 
binding, but  whose  mechanical  genius  and  talent 
for  investigation  procured  him  the  ultimate 
patronage  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  Through  his 
interest  he  was  taken  into  the  laboratory  of 
the  Royal  Institution  of  London,  where  he  was 
enabled  to  pursue  his  studies.  In  1827  he  pub- 
lished his  work  on  “Chemical  Manipulations,” 
and  from  that  time  continued  a regular  con- 
tributor to  the  “Philosophical  Transactions,” 
spreading  his  investigations  over  the  wide  field 
of  electricity.  He  succeeded,  if  not  in  discover- 
ing, at  all  events  hi  establishing,  the  laws  of 
electro-magnetism,  and  has,  perhaps,  done  more 
than  any  other  man  towards  the  elucidation  of 
electric  phenomena.  On  this  subject  he  pub- 
lished three  volumes,  entitled  “ Experimental 
Researches  in  Electricity ,”in  which  are  included 
his  researches  into  the  magneticnatureof  oxygen 
gas,  light,  and  other  important  subjects.  A 
true  philosopher,  he  rejected  all  posts  of  honour, 
confining  himself  to  his  sphere  in  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, where  the  charm  of  his  lectures  was  a 
continual  attraction  to  those  who  delighted  to 
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follow  him  through  the  paths  of  magnetio 
science.  In  private  life  his  character  was  irre- 
proachable, and  characterized  by  great  good- 
ness and  humanity,  b.  in  London,  1704;  d.  1867. 

Fardella,  Michael  Angelo,  far-daW-la,  was 
professor  of  natural  history  and  astronomy  at 
Padua,  and  wrote  several  books  on  his  favourite 
sciences,  which  arc  little  known.  b.  in  Sicily, 
1650 ; d.  at  Naples,  1718. 

Fakel,  William,  far1 -el,  a Protestant  divine, 
who  studied  at  Paris;  but  having  embraced  the 
Reformed  religion,  he  left  France  and  settled  | 
at  Geneva,  where  he  laboured  with  great  zeal  I 
against  popery,  and  was  there  the  chief  actor  | 
in  establishing  the  Reformation.  He  was  ba-  | 
nished  thence,  with  Calvin,  in  1538,  for  refusing  i 
to  submit  to  the  synod  at  Berne.  Farel  then  j 
settled  at  Neufchutel,  where  he  died  in  1565. 
n.  in  Dauphind,  1489.  Ilis  writings  are  few. 

Farey,  John,  fai’-re,  a clever  geologist  and  j 
surveyor,  who  made  a survey  of  the  county  of  i 
Derby  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  was  | 
published  in  two  volumes.  He  took  great  pains 
to  investigate  the  relative  position  of  the  various 
strata  throughout  Great  Britain,  and  collected 
specimens  illustrative  of  this  valuable  depart- 
ment of  science ; and  it  is  in  this  last  respect  ; 
that  his  chief  merit  lies.  His  observations  on  1 
this  subject  were  published  in  a series  of  papers 
in  Nicholson's  “Philosophical  Journal.”  33.  at 
Woburn,  Bedfordshire,  1766;  d.  1826. 

Faria  y Sousa,  Emanuel,  fi-re’-a  ee  soo'-sa, 
a Portuguese  knight,  who  wrote  a “ History  of 
Portugal”  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Cardinal,  a 
“History  of  the  Portuguese  Dominions  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,”  and  some  other 
works,  n.  1590;  d.  at  Madrid,  1649. 

Farinato,  Paolo,  faw'-re-na'-to,  a celebrated 
painter  of  Verona,  who  was  a pupil  of  Titian, 
and  of  whose  works  there  are  several  excellent 
specimens  in  the  churches  of  Verona  and  the 
vicinity.  His  style  of  design  is  robust  and 
vigorous,  and  his  colouring  partakes  largely  of 
the  character  of  the  Venetian  school.  He  like- 
wise etched  a few  designs  from  sacred  and 
mythological  subjects,  b.  1522;  d.  1606,  on  the 
same  day  as  his  wife. 

Farinellt,  fare/ -e-nail' -le,  a distinguished 
Neapolitan  vocalist,  whose  real  name  is  said  to 
have  been  Carlo  Broschi.  He  studied  under 
Porpora  at  Rome,  whence  he  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  became  a great  favourite  with  Charles 
VI.,  who  loaded  him  with  riches  and  presents. 
In  1734  he  visited  London,  and,  by  the  capti- 
vating power  of  his  melody,  drew  all  who  could 
afford  to  hear  him.  So  great  was  the  attraction 
of  his  voice,  that  Handel  was  forced  to  dismiss 
a rival  company,  over  which  he  was  presiding, 
notwithstanding  his  own  immense  popularity  J 
His  influence  over  the  musical  sympathies  of 
his  audiences  seems  never  to  have  been  equalled.: 
b.  at  Naples,  1705  : d.  1782. 

Farmer, Hugh,  far'-mcr,  alearned  dissenting); 
divine,  who  wrote  “An  Inquiry  into  the  Natural 
and  Design  of  our  Lord’s  Temptation  in  tlia 
Wilderness,”  8vo,  in  which  he  considered  that 
event  as  a divine  vision, representingthc different 
scenes  of  our  Saviour’s  future  ministry.  It  waa 
answered  by  several  writers.  In  1771  he  pub- 
lished his  “ Dissertation  on  Miracles.”  His  next 
publication  was  an  “Essay  on  the  Demoniacs  of 
the  New  Testament,”  whom  he  maintained  ta 
have  been  afflicted  with  natural  diseases.  This 
work  was  replied  to  by  Dr.  Worthington  and 
Mr.  Fell;  to  the  former  Mr.  Farmer  returned  a 
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temperate  answer,  but  on  the  other  he  was 
unmercifully  severe,  llis  last  performance  was 
entitled  “ The  General  Prevalence  of  the  Wor- 
ship of  Human  Spirits  in  the  Ancient  Heathen 
Nations,  asserted  and  proved.”  This  was  also 
attacked  by  Mr.  Fell,  in  -an  acute  and  learned 
treatise,  in  1735.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Farmer 
was  almost  deprived  of  his  sight;  but  was 
relieved  by  a surgical  operation,  and  enabled  to 
pursue  his  studies,  n.  at  Shrewsbury,  1714;  d. 
at  Walthamstow,  1787.  He  directed  his  execu- 
tors to  burn  his  papers ; but  some  of  his  letters, 
and  fragments  of  a dissertation  on  the  story  of 
Balaam,  were  published  in  1S04,  with  liis  life 
prefixed. 

Fakitke,  Richard,  a divine  and  antiquary,  was 
educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1760,  and 
the  same  year  was  appointed  classical  tutor. 
In  1767  he  took  the  degree  of  B.D.,  and  became 
one  of  the  preachers  at  Whitehall.  In  the  pre- 
ceding year  he  published  his  “ Essay  on  the 
Learning  of  Shakspeare,”  in  which  he  proved 
that  all  the  knowledge  of  ancient  history  and 
mythology  possessed  by  the  immortal  bard  was 
drama  from  translations.  In  1775  Mr.  Farmer 
was  chosen  master  of  his  college,  and  took  his 
degree  of  D.D.  He  also  became  chancellor  and 
prebendary  of  Lichfield,  librarian  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  and  prebendary  of  Canter- 
bury,  which  last  situation  he  resigned  for  a 
rcsidentiaryship  of  St.  Paul’s.  He  collected 
ample  materials  for  a history  of  Leicester;  but 
these,  with  the  plates,  he  gave  to  Mr.  Nichols, 
for  the  use  of  his  history  of  that  county,  n.  at 
Leicester,  1735;  n.  1797.— His  collection  of 
scarce  and  curious  books  was  sold  by  auc- 
tion. 

Fabnaby,  Thomas,  far'-na-lc,  an  eminent 
English  schoolmaster,  who,  after  a variety  of 
fortune,  settled  in  London,  where  he  acquired 
great  reputation  as  a teacher.  In  1616  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Cambridge. 
In  the  civil  war  he  was  imprisoned  for  his 
loyalty,  and  died  in  1617.  n.  in  London,  about 
1575.  He  published  Juvenal  and  Persius; 
Seneca’s  “ Tragedies ;”  Martial ; Lucan’s  “ Phar- 
saha,"  and  other  classical  authors,  with  notes  • 
Index  Rhetoricus  etPoetieus ;”  “ Florilegium 
Epigrammatum  Graecorum;”  and  “Systema 
Grammaticum.” 

Iaknesb,  Pier  Luigi,  far-nai-se,  the  first 
duke  of  I arma  and  Placentia,  was  the  son  of 
lope  Paul  111.  by  a secret  marriage,  before  he 
became  a cardinal.  He  was  assassinated  by  his 
subjects,  on  account  of  his  oppressive  conduct, 
in  lo47. 

Farnese,  Alexander,  a Roman  cardinal,  was 
tne  eldest  son  of  the  above.  Charles  V.  said, 
that  if  all  the  members  of  the  sacred  college 
were  like  Farnese,  it  would  be  the  most  august 
assembly  ui  the  world,  n.  1620;  d.  15S9 
Iaenese,  Alexander,  third  duke  of  Parma, 
beiLnM,he'V  ?f  tho.  Preceding,  his  mother 
wiKhJr  ”arut’  a pnncess  °f  Austria,  distin- 
Of  pv  irhlI?relf  as-an  able  general  in  the  service 
aLrwnla  W thc  Netherlander,  and 
support^ ■J  ^ theCathohe  army  in  France,  in 
waPsTonnL^  wlagU-e  agamst  Henry  IV.  He 
goon  afWdnf  a*  the  ?ie“e  of  Caudebec,  and  died 
“count  Af  a-™’ ln  1592’  1546.Y(For  an 

Motley’s  “ Pi0tn1Sc»i°m.mandcr  s exploits,  see 
Rlsc  of  the  Hutch  Republic.’’) 
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in  Derbyshire,  where  he  died,  1736.  b.  in  Derby- 
shire. He  translated  tho  “ Life  of  Pope  Sixtus 
V.”  from  thc  Italian,  1754,  folio;  Davila’s  “His- 
tory of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France,"  in  1757, 
- vols.  4to;  the  Works  of  Machiavelll,  1761, 
2 vols  4to ; and  Fleury’s  “History  of  the 
Israelites,"  12mo. 

Fabquhar,  George,  far'-quar,  an  English 
comic  writer,  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  quitted  that  seat  of  learning  for  the 
boards  of  the  Dublin  theatre.  Here,  while 
playing  Guoymar,  in  the  “Indian  Emperor”  of 
Dryden,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  stab  a 
brother  actor,  when  he  relinquished  the  stage 
and  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  received 
from  the  earl  of  Orrery  a lieutenancy  in  his 
lordship’s  regiment.  He  now  commenced 
writing  for  the  theatre,  and  in  1698  appeared 
his  first  dramatic  piece,  entitled  “ Love  in  a 
Bottle,”  which  met  with  success.  This  was  fol- 
lowed, in  1700,  by  the  “ Constant  Couple,  or 
Trip  to  the  Jubilee.”  The  same  year  he  was  in 
Holland,  of  which  country  he  has  given  a 
humorous  description  in  his  Letters.  In  1701 
appeared  the  comedy  of  “ Sir  Harry  Wildair," 
and  the  year  following,  his  “ Miscellanies."  In 
1703  he  brought  out  “ The  Inconstant,  or  the 
Way  to  Win  Him.”  His  next  piece  was  the 
popular  play  of  “ The  Recruiting  Ofiicer.”  His 
last  comedy  was  “The  Beau’s  Stratagem," 
which  also  had  a great  run,  and  is  his  best  pro- 
duction. b.  in  Londonderry,  1678;  d.  1707. 
Farquhar’s  comedies  are  lively,  natural,  and  full 
of  business;  but  they  are  also  extremely  licen- 
tious. Cibber,  in  his  “ Lives,”  thus  speaks  ofhim 
and  his  comedies “ He  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  genius  rather  sprightly  than  great,  rather 
flowery  than  solid.  His  comedies  are  diverting, 
because  his  characters  are  natural,  and  such  aa 
we  frequently  meet  with;  but  he  has  used  no 
art  in  drawing  them,  nor  does  there  appear  any 
force  of  thinking  in  his  performances,  or  any 
deep  penetration  into  nature;  but  rather  a 
superficial  view,  pleasant  enough  to  the  eye, 
though  capable  of  leaving  no  great  impression 
on  the  mind.” 

Paeeagut,  David,  far'-ra-gut,  a distinguished 
admiral  in  the  United  States  navy,  born  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  entered 
the  service  in  1810.  He  served  in  the  Essex  in 
the  war  with  Great  Britain,  1812-14,  and  had  the 
command  of  the  Saratoga  in  the  Mexican  wax’, 
1845-8.  In  the  American  civil  war  he  assisted 
in  the  reduction  of  New  Orleans  and  Vicksburg, 
and,  after  sufiei'ing  defeat  at  Wilmington  in 
1864,  took  that  place  and  Mobile  in  1865. 

Farebit,  Eliza,  fwr'-ren,  countess  of  Derby,  a 
celebrated  actress,  was  the  daughter  of  a sur- 
geon at  Cork,  who  afterwards  became  a pro- 
vincial actor,  and  died  at  an  early  age,  leaving 
his  family  in  difficult  circumstances.  Eliza 
made  her  first  appearance  in  1773,  appeared  at 
the  Haymarket  in  1777,  and  subsequently  at 
Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden.  While  con- 
ducting the  private  theatricals  at  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle’s  mansion  in  Privy-gardens,  she 
became  acquainted  with  the  earl  of  Derby,  who 
married  her  in  1797.  She  was  of  irreproachable 
moral  character,  and  was  received  by  George 
III.  and  his  consort  at  court,  b.  1759-  d 1829 
Fastolff,  Sir  John,  fas-tolf,  a famous  Eng- 
lish general,  who  served  with  great  reputation 
m 1' 1 where  he  obtained  several  Ilia’ll  posts 
while  the  English  held  possessions  in  that  kins- 
dom.  In  1440  he  returned  to  his  own  country 
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and  distinguished  himself  as  a friend  to  t he  poor, 
and  an  cncoufager  of  learning.  He  was  a con- 
siderahlo  benefactor  to  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  toMagdalcn  College,  Oxford,  n at 
Yarmouth,  1377 ; d.  1459.  Though  there  be  a 
strong  similarity  in  the  names,  he  is  not  to  be 
taken  for  Sir  John  Falstaff,  the  knight  bo 
humorously  rendered  by  Shakspcaro  in  some  of 
his  historical  plays  and  comedies. 

Fauciijst,  Claude,  fo'-sha,  a French  antiquary, 
whose  works  aro  “Gaulish  and  French  Anti- 
quities;” “The  Liberties  of  the  Gallican 
Church ; ” “ The  Origin  of  Knights,  Armorial 
Bearings,  and  Heralds;”  “Origin  of  Dignities 
and  Magistrates  in  France;”  all  printed  toge- 
ther at  Paris,  in  1610,  4to.  n.  1530;  d.  1601. 

Faucitet,  Claude,  a French  priest,  who  be- 
came vicar-general  to  the  archbishop  of  Bruges 
and  preacher  to  Louis  XVI.  That  monarch, 
however,  was  disgusted  with  his  excessive 
vanity  and  theatrical  mode  of  action,  which,  it 
is  said,  made  Fauchet  a violent  revolutionist. 
He  took  a leading  part  in  storming  the  Bastille, 
and  preached  a thanksgiving  sermon  on  the 
occasion.  In  another  address,  he  designated 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  first  sansculotte  in  the  world. 
He  entered  among  the  Illuminati,  and,  in  1791, 
became  what  was  called  the  constitutional 
bishop  of  Bayeux.  He  was  also  deputy  for  the 
department  of  Calvados  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  afterwards  a member  of  the 
Convention,  n.  in  Dome,  1744;  guillotined, 
1793.  His  works  are,  “A  Panegyric  on  St. 
Louis,”  pronounced  before  the  French  Academy; 
“A  Funeral -Oration  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans," 
“Eulogium  on  Benjamin  Fganklin,"  “Discourse 
on  Universal  Manners,”  See. — There  are  several 
other  French  writers  of  this  name. 

Faust,  or  Fust,  John,  /oust,  a goldsmith  of 
Mentz,  who  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  printing.  He  is,  however,  supposed 
onlytohaveassistedGuttenberg,  andhis  own  son- 
in-law  Schoeffer,  in  bringing  this  noble  disco- 
very to  perfection.  The  first  production,  by  the 
new  process  of  metallic  types,  was  produced  in 
1459,  and  was  entitled  “Durandi  Rationale 
Divinorum  Officiorum,”  by  Faust  and  Schoeffer. 
This  was  succeeded  by  the  “ Catholicon  Joannis 
Januensis.”  The  greatest  work,  however,  of 
all  was  the  Bible,  in  1463;  previous  to  which 
they  had  executed  two  beautiful  editions  of  the 
Psalter.  The  story  of  Faust’s  being  arrested  as 
a magician  at  Paris,  on  account  of  the  exact- 
ness of  the  copies  of  the  Bible  which  he  took 
thither  for  sale,  is  not  entitled  to  credit.  He 
was  there  in  1466,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died 
soon  after. 

Faust,  Dr.  John,  a German  philosopher,  who, 
educated  at  Wittemberg,  thence  proceeded  to 
Ingolstadt,  where  he  studied  medicinewith  great 
success,  and,  it  is  said,  astrology  and  magic 
also;  expending,  in  prosecuting  his  chemical 
experiments,  a considerable  fortune,  left  him  by 
an  unci o.  His  countrymen,  in  their  ignorance, 
imagined  him  one  having  dealings  with  super- 
natural powers  ; and  this  view  of  Faust  subse- 
quently formed  a fertile  theme  for  the  dramatist, 
poet,  and  musician,  as  well  as  for  the  sculptor 
and  painter.  Goethe,  especially,  in  his  “ Faust,” 
has  depicted,  with  a rich  imagination,  the 
doctor  and  his  sprite  attendant,  Mephisto- 
pheles.  Lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century. 

Fausta,  Plavia  Maximiana,  fates' -t a,  the  se- 
cond wife  of  Constantine  the  Great.  By  her 
accusations  the  emperor  put  his  sou  Crispus,  by 
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a former  wife,  to  death ; but  her  infidelity  be- 
coming notorious,  she  was  suffocated  in  a bath. 
326. 

Faustina,  Annia  Galeria,  the  elder,  fate- 
sli’-na,  was  the  daughter  of  Annius  Verus,  and 
the  wife  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Notwithstanding 
her  debaucheries,  the  emperor  would  not  divorce 
her.  n.  141,  aged  about  37. — Her  daughter  was 
the  wife  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  exceeded  her 
mother  in  dissoluteness,  d.  175. 

Favaht,  Charles  Simon,  fav'-ar,  a French 
composer  of  operas,  whose  pieces  are  numerous 
and  excellent.  They  make  10  vols.  in  8vo.  n. 
at  Paris,  1710;  n.  there,  1792.— His  wife  was  an 
admirable  actress  and  6ingcr.  She  died  in  1772; 
n.  1727. 

Favee,  Jules  Gabriel  Claude,  farv(r),  an  emi- 
nent French  barrister,  who  commenced  his  pub- 
lic life  by  taking  part  in  the  revolution  of  1830, 
and  soon  acquired  notoriety  as  one  of  the  chief 
advocates  of  republicanism  in  France.  He  was 
under-secretary  for  foreign  affairs  in  1848,  and 
became  a determined  opponent  of  Napoleon 
III.  after  his  election  to  the  presidency,  and 
still  more  so  after  the  coup  d’etat  of  December 
2,  1851.  He  was  returned  to  the  legislative 
assembly  as  one  of  the  representatives  i'or 
Paris  in  1858;  conducted  the  defence  of  Orsini 
for  his  attempt  on  the  life  of  Napoleon  III. 
in  the  same  year;  and,  in  1868,  was  elected 
to  fill  the  chair  that  the  death  of  Victor  Cousin 
left  vacant  in  the  French  Academy,  is.  at 
Lyons,  1809. 

Fawcett,  Sir  William,  fate' -set,  an  English 
general,  whose  military  predilections  were  early 
discovered,  when  he  offered  himself  as  a volun- 
teer to  serve  in  Flanders,  and  was  soon  pre- 
sented with  a pair  of  colours.  He  paid  unre- 
mitted attention  to  his  duty,  and,  in  his  leisure 
hours,  studied  the  French  and  German  lan- 
guages. While  a lieutenant  in  the  Guards,  he 
translated  from  the  former  the  “ Reveries,  or 
Memoirs  upon  the  Art  of  War,  by  Field-Marshal 
Count  Saxe,”  published  in  4to,  in  1757.  He  also 
translated  from  the  German,  “ Regulations  for 
the  Prussian  Cavalry,”  published  the  same  year. 
This  work  was  followed  by  “ Regulations  for  the 
Prussian  Infantry,”  to  which  was  added  “ Prus- 
sian Tactics,”  published  in  1759.  On  General 
Elliott  being  ordered  to  Germany,  in  the  Seven 
Years’  War,  Mr.  Fawcett  accompanied  him  as 
aide-de-camp.  Subsequently  he  was  attached, 
in  the  same  capacity,  to  the  marquis  of  Granby, 
who  sent  him  to  England  with  the  account  of 
the  battle  of  Warburgh.  He  was  soon  after- 
wards promoted  to  a company  in  the  Guards, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  Frederick 
the  Great,  king  of  Prussia,  made  him  flattering 
offers  to  induce  him  to  enter  into  his  service, 
which,  however,  he  declined.  His  services  and 
high  character  were  duly  valued  by  his  king 
and  country,  and  he  was  made  knight  of  the 
Bath,  colonel  of  the  3rd  regiment  of  Dragoon 
Guards,  and  governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  b. 
near  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  1728;  n.  1804,  and  was 
buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  chapel  of  Chelsea 
College. 

Fawkes,  Guido,  or  Guy,  fawJcs,  the  most 
active  and  daring  conspirator  in  the  “ Gunpow- 
der Plot,”  which  was  designed,  in  1605,  to  blow 
up  king,  lords,  and  bishops,  in  the  House  of 
Parliament  assembled,  lie  was  of  a respectable 
family  in  Yorkshire;  but  entered  into  the  Spa- 
nish army  in  Flanders,  and  in  1693  was  at  the 
taking  of  Calais  by  the  Archduke  Albert.  Little 
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more  is  known  of  his  history,  beyond  his  con- 
nexion with  the  conspirators,  who  had  pledged 
themselves  by  an  oath  to  blow  up  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  account  of  James  L having  given  an 
assurance  to  his  council,  “that  he  had  never 
any  intention  of  granting  toleration  to  the 
Catholics.”  Fawkes  had  undertaken  to  fire  the 
powder  which  had  been  concealed  under  the 
devoted  house ; but  about  twelve  o’clock,  on 
the  night  of  the  4th  of  November,  was  caught 
in  the  cellar,  with  matches  and  a dark  lantern, 
ready  to  perform  the  deed  l'or  which  he  and 
seven  others  suffered  on  the  scaffold  in  1606. 

Fawkes,  Francis,  an  English  poet  and  divine, 
who  took  his  degree  in  arts  at  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge.  On  entering  into  orders,  he  settled 
atBramham,  Yorkshire,  but  afterwards  obtained 
the  vicarage  of  Orpington,  in  Kent,  which  he 
exchanged  for  the  rectory  of  Hayes,  where  lie 
died  in  1777.  b.  in  Yorkshire,  1721.  He  pub- 
lished a volume  of  poems  and  translations  of 
Anacreon,  Sappho,  Bion,  Moschus,  and  Theo- 
critus. His  version  of  the  “ Argonautics”  of 
Apollonius  was  published  in  17S0.  Mr.  Fawkes 
also  lent  his  name  to  an  edition  of  the  Bible 
with  notes.  It  was  in  translation,  however, 
that  he  excelled.  The  “Odes  of  Anacreon,” 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  are  finely  translated. 

Fat,  Charles  Francois  de  Cisternai  du,/ni,  an 
eminent  French  naturalist  and  chemist,  who, 
as  superintendent  of  the  Jardin  dcs  Plantes  in 
Paris,  raised  that  establishment  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  He  obtained 
distinction  also  by  his  researches  concerning 
phosphoric  light  in  the  mercurial  vacuum  in 
the  barometer,  and  in  connexion  with  the  salts 
of  lime,  the  magnet,  and  the  nature  of  electri- 
city. Bufibn,  through  his  influence,  was  named 
his  successor  at  the  Jardin  dcs  Plantes.  His 
writings  appeared  in  the  “ Transactions  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,”  of  which  he  was  a mem- 
ber. b.  at  Paris,  1698;  d.  1739. 

Faydit,  Anselm,  fai'-de,  a Provencal  poet,  or 
troubadour,  who  was  patronized  by  Bichard 
Cceur  de  Lion.  d.  1220.  He  wrote  a poem 
on  the  death  of  Richard  I.,  “The  Palace  of 
Love,  ’ and  several  comedies. 

Faydit,  Peter,  a 1 rench  priest  of  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Oratory,  whence  he  was  compelled 
to  remove,  for  publishing  a book  on  the  Carte- 
sian philosophy,  contrary  to  a prohibition  from 
his  superiors  He  also  wrote  “ Illustrations  of 
Ecclesiasheal  History,”  8vo;  “A  Treatise  on 
tne  trinity,  for  which  he  was  imprisoned ; and 
d Tto9  C<^  cr^^ue  on  Telemachus.  n.  1649  ; 

1 atette,  Mary  Magdalene,  Countess  de  la 
jai-ec,  the  wile  of  the  Count  do  la  Fayette 
wrote  the  romances  of  “Zaide,”  and  the 
Princess  of  Cleves,”  also  the  “Prince  de 
Montpensier,  ‘Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 

wJ1”6’  ath(A  ' Hlstory  of  Henrietta  of  Eng- 
land, and  other  works,  b.  1632  ; d.  1693 
Fayette,  La.  ( See  La  Fayette.) 

rrr^nw  ’ fa’se-o,  an  Italian  bio- 

grapher and  historian  of  the  15th  century,  was 

knowlwW^f  pUm)J.le  remits,  but  obtaining  a 
h,-  .ip  of  Greek  and  Latin,  was  patronized 

xu  into  Latin  Arrian’s  “ History  of 
Alexander  the  Great.”  His  principal  origina 

contL  KuntVtlCd  “ De  Viris  Hlustribus,”  and 

his  contemr,1'.  m?moirs  of  ^e  most  eminent  of 

Gid/S  POrane3’  D’  near  Spezia,  in  the 
Gull  ot  Genoa,  MOO;  n.  1457. 


Feckenham 


Feaene,  Charles,  feern,  an  English  writer  on 
jurisprudence  and  metaphysics,  was  educated  at 
WcstminsterSchool,nnd  became  a memborof  the 
Inner  Temple.  lie  subsequently  practised  as  a 
chamber  counsel  and  conveyancer,  and  was  emi- 
nently successful.  He  wrote  a great  many  works 
on  legal  subjects, besides  compiling  cases  and  opi- 
nions on  interesting  causes,  and  was  the  author 
ot  a metaphysical  work  entitled  “An  Essay  on 
Consciousness ; or,  a Series  of  Evidences  of 
a Distinct  Mind.”  b.  1719;  d.  1794. 

Featley,  Daniel,  feet-lo,  a controversial 
divine,  who  studied  at  Corpus  Christi  College 
Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a fellowship,  and  was 
afterwards  rector  of  Lambeth.  He  won  distinc- 
tion by  maintaining  a controversy  with  two 
Jesuits,  in  recompense  for  which  Archbishop 
Abbot  gave  him  the  livings  of  Allhallows,  Bread- 
street,  London,  and  Acton,  Middlesex  Ilis 
principal  work  is  entitled  “Clavis  Mystica-  a 
key  opening  divers  difficult  Texts  of  Scripture.” 
lie  held  disputes  likewise  with  the  Anabaptists, 
and  wrote  a tract  against  them  with  the  quaint 
title  of  “ The  Dipper  Dipt;  or,  the  Anabaptist 
plunged  over  Head  and  Ears,"  and  Shrunk  in 
the i Washing.”  b.  at  Charlton-upon-Otmore. 
Oxfordshire,  1582 ; d.  1645. 

Febbe,  Philip  Frangois  Nazaire,  felr,  was 
sprung  from  mean  parentage,  but,  possessed 
or  a lestless  spirit  and  some  abilit}%  he  became 
successively  actor,  comic  writer,  and  statesman. 
\\  hen  sixteen,  he  received  the  prize  from  the 
French  Academy  for  a poem  called  the  “Study 
ol  Nature and  soon  afterwards  had  awarded 
to  bun  the  poetical  prize  at  the  Floral  Games 
ot  Toulouse.  This  prize  was  a golden  eglantine 
or  wild  rose,  and  from  this  circumstance  ho 
thenceforth  called  himself  D’Eglantine.  lie 
threw  himself  into  the  revolutionary  movement 
and  came  prominently  into  notice  in  the  insur- 
rection of  the  10th  of  August,  and  shortly  after- 
wards obtained  the  post  of  secretary  to  Danton, 
then  minister  ot  justice.  He  joined  Danton  in 
thp  schemes  of  the  Hebertists,  aided  in  the 
ruin  ot  the  Girondists,  and  then  joined  Robes- 
pierre against  his  former  associate  Hebert, 
these  intrigues,  however,  led  to  the  downfall 
ol  Danton  and  his  associates,  and  Febre  was 
tried  along  with  his  chief,  and  guillotined  in 
1/94.  b.  at  Carcnssone,  1775. 

1 echtee,  Charles  Albert,  fclc-ter,  an  actor 
who  acquired  celebrity  in  London  l'or  his  per- 
formance of  Hamlet.  He  became  lessee  of  (lie 
Lyceum  theatre  in  1863,  and  produced  many 
sensational  melodramas  with  much  success,  b. 
m London  about  1823. 

Feckexham,  John  de,  felc-en-lidm,  the  last 
abbotof  Westminster,  whose  right  name  was  How- 
man,  but  who  was  called  Feckenham  from  the 
place  of  his  birth.  On  the  commencement  of 
the  Reformation,  he  opposed  it  with  spirit,  and 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  continued  till 
Queen  Mary’s  accession,  when  he  was  made 
| j”  ot  Westminster.  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose 
life  he  had  saved  by  his  remonstrances  with 
Mary  when  the  latter  designed  her  death, 
would  have  made  him  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, if  he  would  have  conformed;  but  he  re- 
fused. He  sat  in  her  first  parliament,  and  pro- 
tested against  the  Reformation;  for  which  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower.  lie  continued 
in  confinement  till  1563,  and  was  then  delivered 
to  the  care  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester  b at 
feckenham,  Worcestershire ; d.  in  the  castle 
ol  Wisbeach,  in  1585.  He  was  a learned  and 
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liberal  man,  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  the 
author  of  Romo  controversial  pieces. 

Fedor  I.,  Ivanovich,  faV-dor,  the  last  czar  of 
the  dynasty  of  Runck,  on  the  throne  of  Russia 
lie  began  his  reign  in  1584,  and  being  weak, 
both  in  body  and  mind,  assigned  the  govern- 
incut  of  lus  all  airs  to  CJodonofT,  who  seems  to 
have  managed  them  with  dexterity  and  vigour, 
in  his  reign  the  peasants  of  Muscovy  were  con- 
verted into  serfs,  and  attached  to  the  land. 
Ireviously,  they  had  enjoyed  personal  liberty. 
.1  he  conquest  ot  Siberia  was  achieved  in  the 
leign  ot  his  father,  Ivan  IV.,  and  many  negotia- 
tions with  foreign  courts  were  effected;  so  that 
1 111s  period  may  be  deemed  by  no  means  the 
least  remarkable  in  the  Muscovite  annals,  u. 
1557 ; d.  1698. 


, , ‘’"^VvmVeznr  of  Russia, and  eldest 

brother  of  Peter  the  Great,  ascended  the 
throne  when  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  and 
evinced  a strength  of  will  and  determination  of 
character,  which,  had  he  lived,  might  have  anti- 
cipated the  reforms  which  his  younger  brother 
was  subsequently  destined  to  effect  among  the 
people  over  whom  he  was  called  to  reign.  Fedor’s 
sway  is  rendered  memorable,  on  account  of  his 
calling  into  his  presence  the  Muscovite  nobles, 
who  desolated  the  country  with  broils  about 
their  claims  to  family  precedence,  and  throwing 
the  rolls  of  the  “Kazriad,”  or  Arrangement, 
into  the  fire.  The  genealogical  records,  which 
did  not  relate  to  claims  of  precedence,  were  pre- 
served and  properly  arranged,  in  accordance 
with  his  will.  n.  1657;  d.  1682. 

Feitit,  Rhynvis,  Jile,  a distinguished  Dutch 
writer  in  the  paths  of  poetry,  fiction,  and  the 
drama.  Ilis  most  successful  poem,  which  is  en- 
titled “ Fanny,”  made  its  appearance  in  1787. 
His  novels  never  enjoyed  a high  reputation,  and 
liis  best  drama  is  named  “Thirza;  or,  the 
Triumph  of  Religion.”  His  muse  had  a reli- 
gious cast;  and  two  poems  of  the  didactic  kind, 
entitled  “Old  Age,”  and  “The  Grave,”  were 
very  much  extolled  by  his  countrymen.  His 
works,  in  13  volumes,  were  printed  at  the 
Hague,  in  1825.  b.  at  Zwolle,  1753;  d.  there, 


Felibien,  Andre,  fe-lib'-e-en,  a French  his- 
toriographer, who  wrote  “Entretiens  sur  les 
Vies,  et  sur  les  Ouvrages  des  plus  excellens 
Peintres,"  5 vols.  4to;  “ ’1  he  Principles  of 
Architecture,  Painting,  and  Sculpture,”  4to; 
and  “ Conferences  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Painting.”  lie  became  superintendent  of  the 
royal  buildings  at  Paris,  and  was  the  friend  of 
Nicholas  Poussin,  whose  acquaintance  he  made 
at  Rome.  b.  at  Chartres,  1619 ; d.  1695.— His 
sons,  John  Francois  and  Michael,  were  also  inge- 
nious men.  The  first  succeeded  him  in  his 
places,  and  wrote  “The  Lives  of  Celebrated 
Architects,"  4to ; and  “ A Description  of  Ver- 
sailles." d.  1733. — Michael  was  a Benedictine 
of  St.  Maur,  and  wrote  “ The  History  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Denis”  folio:  and  began  “The 
History  of  Paris,”  which  was  afterwards  com- 
pleted by  Lobineau,  in  5 vols.  folio,  n.  1679. — 
James  Felibien,  the  brother  of  Andr6,  was 
canon  of  Chartres  and  archdeacon  of  Vendome. 
He  wrote  several  religious  works,  b.  1624;  d. 
1716. 


Felice,  Fortund  Barthclemy  de,  fai-Ie-cJiai, 
an  indefatigable  continental  writer,  who  was 
originally  a professor  of  sciences  at  Rome  and 
Naples.  Compelled  to  quit  Rome  in  conse- 
quence of  an  intrigue  with  the  countess  of 
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Fell  

Panzutti,  ho  for  a long  time  wandered  in  Italy 
and  Switzerland,  finally  taking  up  his  residence 
at  llerne,  where  he  continued  his  scientific 
labours,  and  connected  himself  with  Haller. 
Here  he  embraced  Protestantism  and  married. 
Subsequently  he  formed,  at  Yverdun,  in  the  can- 
ton of  Vaud,  a large  printing  establishment, 
whence  issued  a number  of  good  books,  he,  at 
the  same  time,  successfully  directingan  academy. 
His  first  publications  were  translations,  from 
the  English  and  French  into  Italian  and  Latin,  of 
those  scientific  works  which  he  wished  to  make 
known  to  Italy;  among  others,  those  of  Newton, 
Descartes,  Maupertuis,  and  D’Alembert.  From 
1758,  lie  edited,  with  Tscharner,  some  literary 
and  scientific  journals,  which  were  held  in  high 
estimation,  as  also  several  other  writings  of 
great  merit.  Finally  he  published,  from  1770  to 
1780,  in  48  vols.  4to,  and  10  vols.  of  plates,  the 
Encyclopaedia,  known  as  that  of  Yverdun.  In 
this  great  work,  of  which  Diderot’s  formed,  in 
some  measure,  the  base,  he  had,  as  collabora- 
teurs,  Euler,  Haller,  l.alande,  and  other  Ger- 
man, French,  and  Italian  writers.  Besides  the 
works  here  named,  his  country  owes  to  him  the 
production  of  other  instructive  and  well-digested 
volumes,  b.  at  Rome,  1723;  d.  at  Yverdun 
1789. 

Felix  \.,fe’-lix,  succeeded  Pope  Dionysius  in 
269,  and  was  canonized.  He  wrote  an  epistle 
against  Sabellius  and  Paulus  Samosatenus, 
which  is  extant,  d.  275. 

Felix  11.,  antipope,  was  placed  in  the 
papal  chair  in  355,  by  the  emperor  Constans, 
during  the  exile  of  Liberius,  on  the  return  of 
whom  he  was  expelled.  Constans  would  have 
had  the  two  popes  reign  together;  but  the 
people  exclaimed,  “ One  God,  one  Christ,  and 
one  bishop  1”  Felix  was  then  exiled,  and  died 
in  365. 

Felix  III.  succeeded  Simplicius,  in  433.  He 
had  a violent  dispute  with  the  emperor  Zeno  in 
behalf  of  the  Western  church,  and  died  in  -192. 

Felix  IV.,  a native  of  Benevcnto,  ascended 
the  chair  after  John  I.,  in  526.  He  governed 
the  church  with  zeal  and  piety,  and  died  in  530. 

Felix  V.  (See  Amadeus  VIII.) 

Felix,  bishop  of  Urgella,  in  Catalonia,  es- 
poused the  notion  of  his  friend  Elipand,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  son 
of  God  only  by  adoption.  For  this,  Charlemagne 
caused  him  to  be  deposed  and  banished  to  Lyons, 
where  he  died  in  815. 

Fell,  John,  fel,  a learned  English  prelate, 
who  was  educated  at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  of 
which  his  father  was  dean.  In  the  civil  war  he 
was  ejected  from  the  college  for  his  loyalty.  At 
the  Restoration  he  was  made  canon  and  dean 
of  Christchurch,  to  which  college  he  was  a 
liberal  benefactor.  He  served  the  office  of  vice- 
chancellor  several  times,  and,  in  1675,  was  made 
bishop  of  Oxford,  with  leave  to  hold  the  deanery 
in  commendam.  b.  at  Longworth,  Berkshire, 
1625 ; d.  1686.  His  works  are,  “ The  Life  of  Dr. 
Hammond,”  “A  Paraphrase  on  St.  Paul’s  Epis- 
tles," editions  of  several  ancient  authors,  with 
notes ; as  Cyprian  and  others.  The  bishop’s 
father  was  turned  out  of  his  deanery  by  the 
Parliamentarians,  in  1647,  and  died  of  grief  for 
the  execution  of  the  king. 

Fell,  John,  an  English  dissenting  minister, 
who,  from  being  bred  a tailor,  became  resident 
tutor  in  the  dissenting  academy  at  Homerton. 
Here  he  had  not  long  been,  when  a misunder- 
standing arose  between  him  and  the  managers 
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of  that  institution,  which  ended  in  his  dismissal, 
without  being'  heard  in  his  own  defence.  Some 
friends  then  subscribed  for  him  a yearly  stipend 
of  £100,  for  which  ho  was  to  deliver  a course  of 
lectures  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  Four 
of  these  wore  given  by  him  in  1707;*  but  the 
treatment  he  had  received  brought  on  a com- 
plaint, of  which  he  died  in  that  year.  n.  at 
Cockermouth,  Cumberland,  1735.  lilr.  Fell  was 
the  author  of  an  answer  to  Mr.  Farmer’s  “ Essay 
on  the  Demoniacs,”  and  another  in  reply  to  that 
gentleman,  “On  the  Idolatry  of  Greece  and 
Home;”  an  “ Essay  on  the  Love  of  One’s  Coun- 
try,” “Genuine  Protestantism,”  “A  Letter  to 
Mr.  Burke  on  the  Penal  Lav-?,”  “An  Essay 
towards  an  English  Grammar, "and  several  other 


Fe'ne'lon 


papers. 

Eellenbeeg,  Emanuel  do,  fel'-en-lairg,  a 
Swiss  nobleman,  who,  after  taking  part  in  the 
public  affairs  of  his  country  during  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  French,  which  he  did  all  in  his 
power  to  resist,  devoted  his  life  and  fortune  to 
the  cause  of  education.  In  1799,  he  purchased 
an  estate  near  Berne,  where  he  organized  a 
system  of  tuition  which  was  designed  to  show 
what  education  could  do  for  humanity.  His 
life  from  this  time  is  a continued  record  of 
benevolent  enterprises,  labours  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
people.  He  possessed  singular  tact  in  disarm- 
ing the  opposition  of  interested  or  jealous  oppo- 
nents, and  ultimately  accomplished  a large 
measure  of  success  for  his  favourite  projects,  n. 
at  Berne,  1771;  D.1S14. 

Felleb,  Joachim  Frederick,  fel'-ler,  a learned 
German,  who  became  secretary  to  the  duke  of 
IVeimar,  and  published  “Monumenta  Varia 
inedita,”  1714, 4to;  “Miscellanea  Leibnitiana,” 
‘Genealogy  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,”  &c 
B.  1673  ; d.  1726. 

Felt.ee,  Francis  Xavier,  an  ex-Jesuit,  who 
published,  at  Luxembourg,  “An  Historical  and 
Literary  Journal,”  from  1774  to  1794,  “A  Geo- 
graphical Dictionary,”  and  “The  Historical  Dic- 
tionary  ” m S vols.  8vo,  at  Liege.  The  editors 
oi  t.ie  last  edition  of  the  “Nouveau  Diction- 
naire  Historique”  are  very  severe  on  him  on 
account  of  this  last  work,  which  they  call  a 
piracy  committed  on  their  own.  b.  at  Brussels 
1735;  d.  at  Eatisbon,  1802.  Feller  also  wrote 
<>  , s ervations  on  the  Philosophy  of  Newton” 
An  Impartial  Examination  of  the  Epochs  of 
Nature,  by  Buffon,”  &c. 

1 ellows.  Sir  Charles,  f el' -lows,  a traveller, 
who,  m 1833,  made  a tour  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
explored  the  banks  of  the  ancient  Xanthus,  and 

Jwlwrth-e  TrTs  of  Xanthus.  the  ancient 
capital  °f  Lycia,  I l°s,  and  thirteen  other  cities, 
in  allot whichhe  found  a greater  or  less  number 
ot  worKS  of  art.  A large  proportion  of  these 
were  ultimately  transported  to  England,  and 
now  form  the  Lycian  saloon  in  the  British 
Museum.  In  1852  he  republished  the  journals 
“ Trn  traveIs,K1  a cheap  form,  under  the  title  of 
1 ravels  and  Kesearches  in  Asia  Minor  - nar- 

was  kniim  Pl;°vin,Ce  of  Lycia.”  In  1845  he 
I860.3  dlSC0Veries’  at  Xotti»o- 
Catholic  gentleman, 
Queen  uv,  pope  s,.bull>  excommunicating 

of  T nnP  > b ^h’  upon  the  £ates  of  the  bishop 
1570  dir  8 pa]lnie’ lor  " hi eh  he  was  executed,  in 

orderof  St  T,?-°n,as  Vas-an  ^^^iesiastic  of  the 
rf,  . oi  bt.  Francis,  and,  visiting  England  as  a 

Cnssionary^was  apprehended  and  executed,  i£ 


1588. — John  Felton,  grandson  of  the  first- 
named,  assassinated  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
in  1628,  for  which  he  was  tried  and  executed. 

Feltee,  Henri  Jacques  Guillaume  Clarke, 
Due  d c,fel/r,  entered  the  French  military  service 
in  1/81,  and,  by  the  time  lie  was  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  ho  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, chiefly  by  the  patronage  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans.  In  1793  he  was  made  general ; 
and,  in  1795,  was  sent  on  a secret  mission  to 
Vienna,  and  to  the  seat  of  war  in  Italy,  for  the 
piirpose  ,of  watching  the  ambitious  movements 
ot  hapoleon  I.  In  a short  time,  however  he 
was  fascinated  by  the  rising  star  of  that  great 
man,  entered  his  service,  and,  throughout  his 
varying  fortunes,  continued  with  him  till  his 
fall.  In  1807  he  was  made  Minister  of  War  an 
office  which  he  retained,  through  much  ill-will 
and  clamour,  till  1814.  In  1809  he  was  made 
duke  of  Feltre.  After  the  fall  of  the  emperor 
he  served  Louis  XVIIT.;  but  his  merits,  how- 
ever appreciated  by  the  sovereign,  were  not 
proof  against  the  continual  attacks  of  other 
courtiers,  and  lie  was  sent  into  a kind  of  honour- 
able  exile  at  Douen,  with  the  command  of  the 
3rd  division,  b.  at  Landrecies,  1705;  d at 
Rouen,  1818. 

Fe'ne'lon,  Francis  de  Salignacde  Lamothe, 
jai-nai-hiwng,  archbishop  of  Cambrai,  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  Paris,  where,  when  young 
he  distinguished  himself  as  a preacher  In 
1686  he  was  employed  by  Louis  XIV.  as  a mis- 
sionary in  Poitou,  to  convert  the  Protestants 
and,  by  his  persuasive  eloquence,  made  many 
friends.  In  16S9  he  became  tutor  to  the  dukes 
ot  Burgundy,  Anjou,  and  Berri,  which  office  ho 
discharged  so  well,  that  he  was  preferred  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Cambrai.  About  this  time  lie 
tr?ublc>  011  account  of  his  book  entitled 
the  Saints,”  which  was  charged 
with  favouring  the  mystical  principles  of 
Madame  de  Guyon.  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux 
who  was  a violent  enemy  of  that  celebrated 
mystic,  attacked  the  archbishop,  and  by  his 
influence  with  the  king  obtained  an  order  for 
him  to  be  banished  to  his  diocese.  The  book 
was  also  condemned  at  Borne  by  Pope  Innocent 
Vlll.,  and,  to  his  censure,  F<£n<51on  submitted 
with  profound  deference,  and  even  read  the 
decree  from  the  pulpit.  He  spent  the  remainder 
ot  his  days  in  his  diocese,  and  never  recovered 
the  king’s  favour,  owing,  in  a great  measure,  to 
his  composing,  for  his  royal  pupil,  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  “ Tqlemachus,”  in  which  Louis 
imagined  he  discovered  some  passages  reflecting 
on  himself.  The  good  archbishop,  however, 
bore  his  exile  with  the  serenity  of  conscious 
integrity.  His  charities  were  unbounded,  and 
so  revered  was  his  character,  that  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  other  generals  of  the  allies 
when  possessed  of  that  part  of  Flanders  ex- 
empted his  lands  from  pillage  or  exaction,  n. 
a‘Ltbe  Castle  of  Fenelon,  in  Perigord,  1651;  n. 
1715,  without  money  and  without  debt.  Besides 

IT5  w,orks>  lie  wrote  “ Dialogues  of  the 

Dead,  Dialogues  on  Eloquence,”  a “Treatise 
on  the  Education  of  Daughters,”  a “ Demon- 
strati  on  of  the  Existence  of  God,”  and  “ Spiri- 
tual Works.  Fenelon  is  inferior  in  force  and 
sublimity  to  his  countryman  Bossuet,  but  no 
author  lias,  perhaps,  surpassed  him  in  the  grace 
and  charm  ot  his  style;  he  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  writers  in  modern  times 
in  reproducing  the  noble  simplicity  of  the 
anqents,  As  a man  and  Christian,  he  practised 
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virtue,  as  ho  taught  it,  and  caused  tho  name 
and  essence  oi  religion  to  bo  loved  and  respected 
Many  oi  his  works  are  lost;  lor,  on  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  Louis  XIV 
caused  several  of  his  writings  to  be  burned’ 
which  were  found  amongst  the  prince's  papers  — 
His  grand-nephew,  tho  Abbci  de  FdmSIon,  was 
chaplain  to  Maria  Leczinski,  wife  of  Louis  XV. 
and  undertook  the  direction  of  an  establish- 
ment  charitably  founded  for  the  support  of  tho 
little  Savoyards  in  Paris.  In  spite,  however, 
ot  his  virtues  and  benevolence,  lie  was  arrested 
and  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
which  condemned  him  to  death.  All  the  Savoy- 
ards m Paris  hastened  to  the  Convention  to 
demand  pardon  for  him,  whom  they  called 
their1  good  father.”  Their  prayers  were  vain  • 
he  was  executed  in  1701.  n.  at  St.  Jean  dcs 
Tallais,  1714. 

Ienn,  Sir  John,  fen,  an  English  antiquary, 
who  edited  the  well  known  “Paston  Letters" 
written  during  the  reigns  of  Ilcnry  VI.,  Edward 
p •> , .'chard  HI.,  and  Henry  VII.,  two  volumes 
or  which  were  published  in  1787,  dedicated  to 
George  III.,  who,  in  recompense,  knighted  tho 
compiler.  In  1789  two  more  volumes  appeared 
illustrated  with  notes,  b.  1739 ; d.  1791. 

Fenton,  Edward,  fen'-ton,  an  English  navi 
gator  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  who  accom 
panied  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  in  search  of  a 
north-west  passage,  and  after  the  failure  of  Sir 
Martin’s  attempt,  he,  in  the  spring  of  1583 
sailed  on  a similar  expedition,  with  four  vessels 
He  did  not  accomplish  the  object  of  the  voyage, 
but  meeting  with  a Spanish  squadron,  he  gave 
them  battle,  and  after  a severe  conflict,  sunk 
their  vice-admiral’s  ship.  He  returned  home  in 
1583,  and  had  a command  in  the  fleet  opposed 
to  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  bravery  and  skill  in  sundry 
encounters  with  the  enemy.  He  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  of  Nottinghamshire,  and 
died  at  Deptford  in  1603,  where  a monument  to 
his  memory  was  erected  by  Hi  chard,  earl  ol 
Cork,  who  had  married  his  niece. 


Fenton,  Sir  Geoffrey,  a writer  and  statesman, 
was  the  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  enjoyed 
a large  measure  of  the  confidence  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  employed  him  in  Ireland,  where 
he  was  the  means  of  extinguishing  more  than 
one  rebellion.  He  always  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade Elizabeth  that  the  Irish  were  only  to  be 
governed  by  _ adherence  to  the  strict  rules  of 
justice,  equality,  and  security  in  the  possession 
of  their  property  and  personal  liberty.  Sir 
Geoffrey  was  the  translator  of  Guicciardini’s 
“History  of  the  Wars  of  Italy,”  and  wrote, 
besides,  a vast  number  of  works  more  or  less  of 
an  ephemeral  character,  which  were  published 
at  various  times  between  1571  and  1579.  He 
was  married  to  a daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  Warton, 
lord-chaucellor  of  Ireland,  and  dean  of  the  arches 


in  England ; and,  in  1003,  his  only  daughter, 
Katherine,  was  married  to  Mr.  Boyle,  after- 
wards earl  of  Cork,  a man  of  first  eminence  in 
his  time.  Sir  Geoffrey  Fenton  was  born  in 
Nottinghamshire,  and  died  at  Dublin  in  1603. 

Fenton,  Elijah,  an  English  poet,  who  was 
for  some  time  usher  of  a school  in  Surrey,  and 
afterwards  master  of  one  at  Sevenoaks,  in  Kent. 
In  1710  he  became  secretary  to  the  earl  of 
Orrery,_and  tutor  to  his  son.  He  afterwards 
lived  with  Lady  Trumbull  as  tutor  to  her  son, 
and  died  at  her  seat  in  Berkshire,  in  1730.  n. 
at  Shelton,  Staffordshire,  1633,  He  wrote  some 
390 


poems;  the  “Life  of  Milton,"  the  tragedy  of 
Marianne,”  and  assisted  l’ope  in  his  transla- 
tion of  the  “ Odyssey." 

Ferdinand,  fer'-di-nand,  a name  derived 
from  the  German  verdienen,  “to  merit,”  and 
which  has  been  borne  by  several  emperors  of 
Germany,  kings  of  Spain,  Naples,  Sicily,  &e. 

Emperors  oe  Germany. 

Ferdinand  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Charles  V.  in  1558,  at  which 
time  Ferdinand  was  king  of  the  Romans,  and  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia.  He  made  peace  with 
the  Turks,  and  died  in  1564,  leaving  the  charac- 
ter of  a wise  and  humane  prince,  n.  1503. 

Ferdinand  II.  was  the  son  of  the  archduke 
of  Styria,  and  was  elected  king  of  Bohemia  and 
ot  Hungary.  Soon  afterwards  lie  succeeded 
Matthias  as  emperor.  The  Bohemian  states 
having  chosen  the  elector  palatine  Frederick  to 
be  their  king,  the  latter  raised  an  army  of  Pro- 
testants against  the  emperor,  and  thus  was 
commenced  the  struggle  known  as  the  “Thirty 
Years’  War,”  lasting  from  1618  to  1613.  Ferdi- 
nand defeated  Frederick  at  Prague  in  1620,  and 
deprived  him  of  liis  states.  A second  league 
was  then  formed  against  the  emperor  by  the 
Protestant  princes,  headed  by  Christian  IV.  of 
Denmark,  who  was  defeated  by  Tilly,  and 
forced  to  sign  a treaty  of  peace  at  Lubeek,  in 
1629,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Another 
league  was  now  formed,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  defeated  the 
Imperialists  in  different  battles,  but  was  him- 
self slain  at  Lutzen,  in  1632.  A partial  peace 
was  afterwards  made  between  the  emperor  and 
some  of  the  Protestant  princes,  but  it  was  soon 
broken,  and  the  war  renewed,  d.  1637.  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria,  Tilly,  and  Wallenstein,  were 
amongst  Ferdinand’s  generals.  (See  those 
names.) 

Ferdinand  III.,  the  son  of  the  above-named, 
was  made  king  of  Hungary  in  1625,  of  Bohemia 
in  1627,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1637. 
Sweden  and  France  being  in  alliance,  gained 
several  advantages  over  the  Imperialists  in  the 
war  carried  on  between  the  belligerents,  and 
which  terminated  with  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia in  1618.  b.  1C03 ; d.  1657. 

Sovereigns  or  Spain  (Castile,  Leon, 
Aragon,  &e.) 

Ferdinand  I.,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
called  the  Great,  was  the  second  son  oi  Sancho 
II.,  king  of  Navarre.  By  the  death  of  Bermudo, 
in  1307,  he  became  king  of  Leon.  He  then 
made  war  against  the  Moors,  from  whom  he 
took  several  cities,  and  pushed  his  conquests  as 
far  as  Portugal.  He  next  declared  war  against 
his  brother,  Garcias  III.,  king  of  Navarre,  in 
which  that  prince  lost  his  kingdom  and  his  life. 
d.  1065. 

Ferdinand  II.,  son  of  Alphonso  Vin.,kiiig 
of  Leon  in  1157,  gained  great  advantages 
over  the  Portuguese,  and  made  their  king, 
Alphonso  Ilenriquez,  prisoner,  whom  he  used 
with  moderation,  d.  1188.  In  the  reign  of 
this  prince,  the  military  order  of  St.  James  was 
instituted,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
dominions  of  the  Christian  powers  against  the 
Saracens. 

Ferdinand  III.,  surnamed  the  Saint,  son  of 
Alphonso  IX.,  obtained  the  crown  of  Castile 
tuul  Beon  at  the  death  of  Henry  I,  in  1317- 
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From  this  time  these  states  remained  united. 
He  took  many  places  from  the  Moors ; but 
while  he  was  projecting  an  expedition  against 
Morocco,  died,  in  1252.  He  was  canonized  by 
Pope  Clement  X.,  and  is  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  tho  university  of  Salamanca. 

Ferdinand  IV.  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Castile  in  1295,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  who  governed 
the  kingdom  with  great  prudence,  d.  1312. 
His  reign  was  marked  by  constant  conilicts 
with  the  Moors.  This  prince,  in  a fit  of  auger, 
caused  two  noblemen  to  be  precipitated  from  a 
high  roek.  Just  before  undergoing  this  fate, 
they  told  him  that  he  would  appear  before  God 
in  thirty  hours  from  that  time.  Their  predic- 
tion was  verified,  and  thence  he  obtained  the 
name  of  the  “ Summoned.” 

Ferdinand  V.,  called  the  “ Catholic,”  son  of 
John  II.,  king  of  Aragon,  married  Isabella  of 
Castile,  sister  of  Henry  IV.,  and  thereby  united 
the  two  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  He 
declared  war  against  Alphonso,  king  of  Portu- 
gal, and  defeated  him  at  Toro,  in  1476.  He 
next  completed  the  conquest  of  Granada,  and 
in  1492  expelled  the  Moors  from  Spain.  The 
most  remarkable  event  which  signalized  his 
reign,  was  the  discovery  of  America  by  Colum- 
bus. He  also  made  himself  master  of  part  of 
Navarre,  and  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  successes, 
placed  himself  generally  at  the  head  of  Euro- 
pean princes,  d.  1516.  In  1431  the  tribunal  of 
the  Inquisition  was  reorganized  in  Spain  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Notwithstanding  his 
great  successes,  he  has  been  reproached  for  his 
instability  and  craft,  which  procured  for  him 
the  surname  of  the  “ Crafty,”  in  addition  to  that 
of  the  Catholic  for  his  victories  over  the  Moors. 
In  all  his  enterprises  he  was  ably  seconded  by 
his  consort  Isabella,  his  minister  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  and  his  general  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova. 
(Sec  Isauella  of  Castile  and  Columbus.) 

Ferdinand  VI.,  son  of  Philip  V.  and  of 
Mary  of  Savoy,  ascended  the  throne  in  1746. 
This  prince  distinguished  his  reign  by  acts  of 
beneficence,  restoring  liberty  to  prisoners,  pro- 
claiming pardon  to  smugglers  and  deserters, 
and  assigning  two  days  in  eachweek  to  rendering 
justice  to  his  subjects.  He  took  part  in  the  war 
of  1741,  and  signed  the  peace  in  1748,  which 
eonfirmed  to  one  of  his  brothers  the  crown  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  and  to  the  other  the  dukedom 
of  Parma  and  Placentia.  He  re-established  his 
marine,  and  reformed  and  promoted  arts  and 
agriculture,  d.  at  Madrid,  without  issue,  1759. 
A singular  coincidence  of  earthquakes  oc- 
curred in  this  monarch’s  reign,  no  less  than 
three  severe  shocks  occurring  in  South  America 
and  Europe.  In  1746,  Lima,  the  capital  of 
Peru,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed ; Quito,  in 
the  same  country,  experienced  a like  misfortune 
in  1755;  and  seven  months  after  this,  many 
cities  and  towns  in  Spain  suffered  considerably 
from  the  earthquake  which  overthrew  Lisbon. 

Ferdinand  VIL,  king  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies,  was  the  son  of  Charles  IV.,  and  was, 
when  only  six  years  old,  recognised  as  prince  of 
Asturias.  During  his  minority.  Spain  was 
governed  by  Godoy,  who  vainly  endeavoured  to 
acquire  the  same  influence  over  his  mind  that 
t £aincd  °.ver  the  minds  of  his  parents, 
in  1801  he  married  Maria  Antonia,  a princess  of 
■Naples,  possessed  of  great  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments. She,  however,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  poisoned  in  1806,  when  Napoleon  J,  began 
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to  form  his  designs  upon  Spain.  With  the  view 
to  disconnect  Ferdinand  from  the  projects  of 
Godoy,  the  French  emperor  proposed  a matri- 
monial alliance  between  him  and  the  daughter 
of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  which  was  entertained  by 
Ferdinand,  but  prevented  by  Godoy,  who  in- 
formed Charles  IV.  of  the  design,  and  so  exaspe- 
rated the  king  against  the  prince,  that  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Escurial.  Soon  afterwards  a 
public  reconciliation  took  place,  when  tho 
French  army  entered  Spain,  and  the  public 
indignation  rose  to  a high  pitch  against  Godoy, 
whose  dismissal  from  the  councils  of  his  sove- 
reign was  loudly  demanded.  Charles  became 
alarmed,  and,  abdicating  his  throne,  Ferdinand 
was  proclaimed  his  successor,  and  immediately 
assumed  the  reins  of  government.  Meanwhile 
the  French  advanced  towards  Madrid,  when 
Ferdinand  sent  a deputation  requesting  the 
preservation  of  amity  with  Napoleon;  but  that 
sovereign  replied  that  Chaiies  IV.  was  his 
friend  and  ally,  and  he  could  not  recognise  the 
right  of  any  other  claimant  to  the  Spanish 
throne.  Shortly  afterwards,  under  pretence  of 
having  an  interview  with  Napoleon  at  Bayonne, 
Ferdinand  was  made  prisoner,  when  the  French 
emperor  demanded  his  renunciation  of  the 
Spanish  crown.  Charles  IV.,  with  his  queen 
and  minister  Godoy,  resumed  possession  of  the 
throne  and  government,  whilst  the  Spaniards, 
in  all  directions,  were  rising  in  arms.  Napo- 
leon now  persuaded  the  royal  family  to  take 
refuge  in  Bordeaux,  and  there  formally  abdicate 
the  crown.  So  soon  as  this  was  accomplished, 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  brother  of  Napoleon,  was 
proclaimed  king,  whilst  Ferdinand  was  placed 
in  confinement  at  Valemjay,  where  he  and  his 
family  remained  till  1813,  when  he  was  restored 
to  the  exercise  of  his  regal  rights.  On  returning 
to  his  kingdom,  ho  was  received  with  open  arms 
by  bis  people ; but  on  arriving  at  Madrid,  he 
dissolved  the  Cortes,  and  assumed  the  powers 
of  an  absolute  monarch.  The  Inquisition  was 
re-established,  and  those  liberals  who  had  fought 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  Spanish 
soil,  were  persecuted  with  the  utmost  rigour, 
despoiled  of  their  property,  and  forced  to  flee  or 
submit  to  the  axe  of  the  executioner.  These 
measures  exasperated  the  people,  who,  in  1820, 
rebelled  against  Ferdinand  and  re-established 
the  Cortes,  who  endeavoured  to  stay  the  pro- 
gress of  the  revolution,  and  adjust  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom.  In  1823  France  again  declared 
war  against  Spain,  and  the  duke  of  Angouleme, 
at.  the  head  of  an  army  of  100,000  men,  entered 
the  country,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  restor- 
ing Ferdinand  to  all  his  absolute  powers.  The 
object  was  effected,  but  Ferdinand  was  not  per- 
mitted to  govern  entirely  by  his  own  will.  His 
despotic  disposition  was  checked  on  one  side  by  the 
dread  of  the  liberals,  and  on  the  other  by  doubts 
of  the  friendship  of  the  more  violent  absolutists, 
who  deemed  even  the  rule  of  Ferdinand  too 
moderate  to  satisfy  their  tyrannical  propensities. 

I n this  position  he  continued  to  reign,  though 
hardly  to  govern,  till  1833,  when  he  died,  and 
was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  vaults  of  the 
chapel  of  the  Escurial.  b.  1784.  By  his  will  he 
left  the  crown  to  his  daughter  Isabella,  under 
the  regency  of  her  mother,  Maria  Christina,  to 
the  exclusion  of  Don  Carlos,  his  brother.  A 
long  and  disastrous  civil  war  was  the  conse- 
quence. (See  Caiilos,  Don.) 

Ferdinand,  king  of  Portugal,  succeeded  his 
father,  Peter,  in  1367.  On  the  death  of  Peter 
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wir  ’1 vinff  Sf  Ca,stll°.  ]>o  assumed  tlic  latter 
* tie,  winch  produced  a war  between  him  and 
Henry  ol  l runstamara,  who  ravaged  Portugal 
and  forced  Ferdinand  to  make  peace  and  marry 
h.s  daughter  This  marriage  ho  afterwards 
disowned,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
John  ot  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  laid 
claim  to  the  Castilian  throne.  This  war  proved 
vciy  disastrous  to  the  Portuguese  anti  KVr/n 
nand  was  obliged  to  sue for" SSTlSher 
war  was  entered  into,  in  which  lie  was  sun- 
h^te'l  hy  the  Englisli,  and  was  for  a time 

nf  ™i5rU  ’ but  Was  at  ]ast  unclcr  ihe  necessity 
of  making  peace,  n.  1383.  J 

Ferdinand,  infant  of  Portugal,  son  of  John  I 
hasslp,cl  into  Africa,  at  the  age  of  14,  to  attack 
the  Moors,  and  laid  siege  to  Tangier.  He  was 
however,  made  prisoner  by  the  Moors,  and  spent 
the  remainder  ot  Ins  life  in  captivity,  dying  of 

misfortunes  have 
and  talcs  ° Subject  of  a great  number  of  legends 
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Sovereigns  op  Naples  and  Sicilt,  and  op 

Austria. 

king  of  Naples  (not  of  Sicily), 
succeeded  Alphonso  in  1458.  In  liis  reign,  a 
civil  war  raged  in  liis  kingdom ; but,  uniting  his 
arms  to  those  ot  Scanderbeg,  prince  of  Albania 
he  was  enabled  to  defeat  liis  barons  in  1463* 
His  rule,  however,  was  again  disturbed  by  them  • 
w‘lea,  in  1480,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  Ins  niece,  he  had  many  of  the  leading  barons 
arrested  in  Naples,  where  they  were  thrown 
into  prison,  and  numbers  of  them  strangled, 
lie  was  detested  for  his  debaucheries  and 
cruelties ; yet  he  enacted  many  good  laws,  and 
restored  the  university  of  Naples,  d.  1494. 

Ferdinand  II.  ascended  the  throne  in  the 
year  1495  and  entered  into  a war  with  the 
I lench,  who  afterwards  expelled  his  successor 
lrom  N aplcs.  His  reign  was  short,  and  marked 
by  no  event  of  general  public  importance,  d at 
Naples,  1496. 

■F^RDINAlrD  IH.  is  the  same  as  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic.  ( See  Ferdinand  V.  of  Spain.) 

Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples,  and  I.  of  the 
Iwo  Sicilies,  ascended  the  throne  in  1759,  and 
reigned  for  30 years.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
french  revolution,  in  1793,  the  French  de- 
manded  that  Naples  should  renounce  all  con- 
iiexion  with  Great  Britain  ; but,  on  the  death  of 
Horns  XVI.  of  France,  Ferdinand  joined  the 
coalition,  and  participated  in  the  general  war 
against  France,  from  1793  to  1796.  Two  years 
of  peace  now  intervened;  when  the  victory  of 
Nelson,  at  Aboukir,  once  more  brought  Ferdi- 
nand into  the  field  against  the  French,  who 
defeated  him,  drove  him  from  his  kingdom,  and 
proclaimed  the  Parthenopean  Republic  in  1799 
In  the  same  year,  however,  the  capital  was 
retaken  by  the  royalist  army.  In  1896  he  lost 
his  dominions  again,  Napoleon  conferring  the 
crown,  first  on  his  brother  Joseph,  and  after- 
wards on  Murat;  Ferdinand,  however,  by  the 
aid.  of  the  English,  continuing  to  reign  in 
Sicily.  In  1814,  the  congress  of  Vienna  finally 
established  Ferdinand  as  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  In  1820  a revolutionary  movement 
commenced,  under  the  auspices  of  a secret 
Eociety  called.  Carbonari,  which  proclaimed  a 
constitution  similar  to  that  of  Spain,  and  con- 
voked a parliament  at  Naples.  Another  revolt 
broke  out  at  Palermo,  which  was  not  suppressed 
without  much  bloodshed,  This  gtfitc  of  things 
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excited  the  interest  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
I russia,  who  would  not  acknowledge  the  new 
system  of  government  established  at  Naples" 
and  resulted,  in  1821,  in  an  Austrian  army 
crossing  the  Po,  and  moving  on  Naples.  'The 
Neapolitans  resisted,  but  were  defeated-  and 
the  Austrians  entered  the  city.  Ferdinand 
who  had  quitted  his  capital,  now  returned  to  ir* 
and  the  government  again  became  and  con- 
tinued absolute  throughout  the  remainder  of  his 
reign.  B.  1751 ; d.  1825. 

Ferdinand  II.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
surnamed  “Bomba,”  from  permitting  the 
city  ot  Messina  to  be  bombarded  by  Filau- 
gieri,  was  the  son  of  Francis  I.  and  Isa- 
bella of  Spain.  He  succeeded  his  father  on 
the  throne  of  Naples  and  Sicily  in  1830.  On 
his  accession,  by  the  introduction  of  a few  liberal 
measures,  the  announcement  of  an  amnesty  for 
political  offenders,  and  the  promise  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  this  unhappy  country,  lie  was  received 
with  quite  an  ovation  of  joy  and  gratitude. 
These  feelings  were  not  destined,  however,  to 
fast  long.  No  sooner  did  he  feel  himself 
securely  fixed  in  his  seat,  than  he,  like  his  father 
placed  himself  in  the  hands  orthe  clergy,  more’ 
especially  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  he  at  first 
allowed  the  monopoly  of  instruction ; and  thus 
they  soon  obtained  supreme  power.  This  they 
shared  to  some  extent  with  the  police,  the  latter 
seizing  on  all  the  highest  posts  in  the  govern- 
ment, without,  however,  being  able  to  hinder 
conspiracies  and  risings  amongst  the  people. 
The  reign  of  king  Bomba  is  but  a long  re- 
cital of  these.  Three  attempts  at  insurrection 
were  made  in  the  year  1833  ; others,  more 
serious,  took  place  in  1837, 1841,  1844,  and  1847. 
The  king  now  instituted  a procedure  of  torture’ 
and  put  a price  on  the  heads  of  those  who  were 
suspected  of  designs  against  his  authority 
many  lost  their  lives,  and  numerous  families 
were  forced  into  exile.  This  rigorous  rule 
served  only  to  exasperate  the  people,  and  hasten 
the  events  of  the  revolution  of  1848.  In  that 
year,  when  the  thrones  of  Europe  seemed  trem- 
bling in  the  balance,  the  rebellion  in  Sicily,  and 
the  popular  manifestation  at  Naples,  forced  the 
king  to  promulgate  and  swear  to  a constitution. 
Public  opinion  also  forced  him  to  send  a corn* 
d’armee  to  the  support  of  the  revolution  in 
Lombardy ; but,  after  having  succeeded  in 
repressing  the  revolutionists  at  Naples,  he 
recalled  the  troops,  and  employed  them  to 
extinguish  the  insurrection  in  Calabria.  Em- 
boldened by  liis  success,  he  treated  with 
contempt  the  parliament,  which  had  been 
assembled  by  virtue  of  the  new  constitution, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  1849  declared  it  dissolved. 
He  then  turned  his  attention  to  li?s  revolutionary 
subjects  in  Sicily,  and  at  the  same  time  under- 
took his  unfortunate  campaign  against  the 
Roman  republic.  Sicily  being  now  conquered 
by  Filangieri,  and  Rome  occupied  by  the  French, 
who  had  driven  out  the  republicans,  Ferdi- 
nand II. 's  tyranny  knew  no  bounds.  The 
picture  of  his  rule,  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  1851,  in  his  famous  “Letter  to  Lord  Aber- 
deen,” struck  no  one  as  an  exaggeration. 
Vexatious  and  arbitrary  proceedings  substituted 
for  the  law;  the  civil  code  mutilated  and 
defaced ; education  at  a standstill ; literature 
and  science  humiliated;  a rigorous  and  puerile 
censorship  of  the  press ; relations  with  other 
countries  rendered  difficult,  or  altogether  inter- 
dicted ; punishments  multiplied ; the  most 
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honourable  citizens  exiled, — such  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  years  of  Bomba’s  reign. 
The  use  that  he  made  of  his  power  seemed  to 
the  most  absolute  of  European  sovereigns  a 
stigma  and  disgrace  to  all  government,  and 
grave  complaints  were  made  at  the  congress  of 
Paris,  in  1S56,  and  even  warnings  addressed  to 
him  by  the  diplomatists  at  his  court.  In  vain, 
however,  all  this, — he  protested  against  the 
slightest  interference  in  the  internal  allairs  of 
his  kingdom : and  although  France  and  Eng- 
land proceeded  to  the  extremity  of  jointly 
recalling  their  ambassadors,  it  had  no  effect  in 
causing  a more  gentle  rule  of  the  Neapolitans 
on  the  part  of  the  king.  This  conduct  totally 
alienated  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  and 
even  of  the  army,  and  led  to  the  easy  over- 
throw of  the  throne  of  his  son,  Francis  II.,  by 
Garibaldi,  in  I860,  n.  at  Palermo,  1S10,  when 
the  throne  of  Naples  was  occupied  by  Murat; 
D.  at  Naples,  1859. 

Ferdinand  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  son  of 
Francis  I.,  ascended  the  imperial  throne  in  1835, 
and  continued  to  pursue  the  policy  of  his  father, 
leaving  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  Prince  Metternicli.  In  his  reign  the 
republic  ofCracowwas  annihilated, and  a portion 
of  it  added  to  the  empire.  During  the  revo- 
lutionary year  of  ISIS  he  dismissed  Metternicli, 
and  declared  that  the  new  minister  should  be 
responsible,  and  caused  him  to  prepare  a con- 
stitution. The  concessions  not  being  sufficient, 
Vienna  revolted  in  May,  the  emperor  retiring  to 
Innspruck,  whence  he  was  induced  to  return  at 
the  pressing  solicitations  of  the  Viennese.  The 
city  rising  again  in  October,  Ferdinand  esta- 
blished himself  at  Olmutz,  and  on  December  2, 
1818,  abdicated,  having  no  children,  in  favour 
of  his  nephew,  Francis  Joseph  I.  n.  at  Vienna 
1793. 

Ferdousi,  or  Feedttsi,  fer-doo'-se,  a cele- 
brated Persian  poet,  whom  Mahmoud  commis- 
sioned to  write  the  “ Shah  Nameli,”  or  History 
of  the  Persian  Kings.  The  bard  was  employed 
thirty  years  in  executing  this  immense  work, 
which  contains  no  less  than  60,000  couplets; 
and  he  was  to  receive  a thousand  pieces  of  gold 
for  every  thousand  couplets.  Whilst,  however 
he  was  giving  himself  up  to  the  execution  of  liis 
task,  his  enemies  at  court  managed  to  damage 
him  in  the  estimation  of  the  king,  and  forced 
him,  by  their  calumnies,  to  fly  the  kingdom. 
He  retired  to  Bagdad,  where  his  great  reputation, 
which  had  preceded  him  there,  obtained  for 
mm  the  protection  of  the  caliph.  After  several 
years’  exile,  Ferdousi  was  recalled  to  his  country 
and  passed  there  the  remainder  of  his  days’ 
The  " Shah  Nam  eh  ” was  published  in  London’ 
in  Persian  in  1829,  and  was  afterwards  trans- 
lated into  English,  in  1831.  It  has  also  been 
translated  into  Arabic,  n.  at  Shadab,  in  the 
province  of  Tus,  about  930 ; n.  about  1020. 

Fergus  l.,fer'-gus,  king  of  Scotland,  was’the 
son  of  Fergus,  lung  of  the  Irish  Scots,  and  was 
invited  to  Scotland  to  repel  the  Piets,  and  for 
this  was  chosen  king.  Drowned  in  his  passage 
to  Ireland,  about  404. 

son  EntMifn  w AdaI”>  LL-P->/er,-S,“s-°«.was  the 
T n~w.Ah  nKeX'  Adam  E erguson,  minister  of 
TTnU^ro  f’  -PcJt^hire,  and  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew,  where  he  greatly 

!SSShCdihimS,elf'  In  1744> lle  Altered  the 
offing  mPr  CVt  as  c,haPlain<  the  duties  of  which 
} LClVar^  till  1757,  when  he  became 
tutor  in  ^the  family  of  lord  Bute.  In  1759  lie 
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was  chosen  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1764  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy.  From  1773  to  1775, 
he  travelled  on  the  continent  with  the  earl  of 
Chesterfield,  and  in  1778  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  secretary  to  the  commissioners  sent  to 
America  .to  endeavour  to  effect  an  amicable 
5;®, IB  promise  with  the  Congress  representing  tho 
different  States.  In  1785  he  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship of  moral  philosophy  in  favour  of 
Dugald  Stewart.  Subsequently  he  retired  to 
St.  Andrews,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  n.  at  Logierait,  1724;  d.  1816.  His 
works  are,  “ An  Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil 
Society;”  “Institutes  of  Moral  Philosophy;” 
and  the  “ History  of  the  Progress  and  Termina- 
tion of  the  Roman  Republic.”  This  last  is  a 
work  of  great  merit. 

Ferguson,  Robert,  an  English  nonconformist, 
who  was  ejected,  in  1662,  from  the  living  of 
Godmersham,  in  Kent,  and  afterwards  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  political  intrigues.  He 
joined  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  whom  he  is 
supposed  to  have  betrayed,  but  was  never  long 
attached  to  any  party,  d.  1714.  He  wrote  the 
“ Interest  of  Reason  in  Religion,”  8vo ; a “ Dis- 
course concerning  Justification,”  &c. 

Ferguson,  James,  a Scotch  philosopher  and 
astronomer,  whose  father  was  a day-labourer 
and  who  was  enabled  to  send  him  to  school 
only  for  three  months  at  a small  village  in  the 
north  of  Scotland.  When  about  nine  years  of 
age  he  was  placed  out  as  servant  to  a farmer, 
who  employed  him  as  a shepherd,  in  which 
situation  he  acquired  a surprising  knowledge  of 
the  stars.  His  abilities  being  discovered  by 
some  neighbouring  gentlemen,  one  of  them 
took  him  to  his  house,  where  he  learned  decimal 
arithmetic  and  the  rudiments  of  algebra  and 
geometry.  From  a description  of  the  globes  in 
Gordon’s  grammar,  he  made,  in  three  weeks, 
one  of  these  instruments,  sufficiently  accurate 
to  enable  him  to  work  problems.  He  after- 
wards made  a wooden  clock  and  a watch, 
which  induced  the  country  gentry  to  employ 
him  in  repairing  and  cleaning  their  clocks ; and, 
having  a taste  for  drawing,  he  earned  something 
by  designing  patterns  for  ladies’  work.  He  next 
began  to  paint  portraits  with  Indian  ink,  by 
which  he  supported  himself  creditably  for  some 
years.  In  1743  he  went  to  London,  where  he 
continued  to  draw  portraits,  and  published 
some  astronomical  tables  and  calculations.  lie 
also  gave  lectures  in  experimental  philosophy, 
which  he  repeated  with  success  throughout  the 
kingdom.  In  1754  he  published  a brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  solar  system,  with  an  astronomical 
account  of  the  year  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ, 
8vo;  also  an  “Idea  of  the  Material  Universe, 
deduced  from  a Survey  of  the  Solar  System.” 
His  greatest  work, however,  is  his  “Astronomy 
explained  upon  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  Principles, 
and  made  easy  to  those  who  have  not  studied 
Mathematics.”  It  first  appeared  in  1756,  4to, 
and  has  frequently  been  reprinted.  On  tho 
accession  of  George  III.,  to  whom  he  had  read 
lectures,  Mr.  Ferguson  obtained  a pension  of 
£50  a year.  In  1763  he  was  elected  a fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  without  paying  the  admission- 
fee,  or  the  annual  subscriptions ; the  same  year 
appeared  his  “Astronomical  Tables  and  Pre- 
cepts,” 8vo.  In  1767  he  published  “ Tables  and 
Tracts  relative  to  several  Arts  and  Sciences  ” 
8vo.  . Besides  these,  he  published  “ Select  Me- 
chanical Exercises;”  an  “Easy  Introduction 
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to  Astronomy  for  Young  Gentlemen  and  La- 
dl.cs>„  l?09',  a,\  “ Introduction  to  Electri- 
city, tho  Art  of  Drawing  in  Perspective 
mado  easy;”  and  several  tracts  and  papers  in 
i!1C  r,  ! !0s0t'110ni  Transactions.  b.  near  Keith 

thn"  ‘‘Pm  17?tj:  Und('r  the  title  of 

tlio  1 casant-Boy  Philosopher,”  Mr.  Henry 

Mayhcw  has  most  delightfully  described  this 

S$ES!ous  pursuit  o1' kuowled{?c  uudei' 

Fbrguson,  William,  a Scotch  artist,  distin- 
dHIOO  aS  a ^a'ntcr  oi  dcad  Samc  and  still  life. 

wy\l'°bcrt'  a Sc°tch  poet,  who  was 
educated  i or  the  ministry;  hut  habits  of  dissi- 
pation disqualified  him  for  that  profession,  and 
ne  obtained  a place  in  the  sherifT clerk's  office  at 
Edinburgh.  He  contributed  to  the  pages  of 
Ruddiman’s  “ Weekly  Magazine,”  and  was  greatly 
admired  by  Burns,  whose  own  genius  was  stimu- 
lated to  poetical  composition  by  the  perusal  of 
his  effusions,  b.  at  Edinburgh,  1750;  n.  insane, 
m the  lunatic  asylum  of  that  city,  1774.  The 
poems  of  Ferguson  consist  of  pastoral,  humor- 
ous, and  lyrical  effusions;  but  his  genius  is 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Burns,  who  often 
bewails  his  unhappy  end,  both  in  his  prose  and 
poetical  pieces,  and  erected  a monument  to  his 
memory  in  Canongate  churchyard,  Edinburgh. 

Fergusson,  James,  a Scotch  author  and 
architect,  was  designed  for  a mercantile  life, 
put  after  passing  a couple  of  years  in  a count- 
ing-house in  Holland,  and  a like  period  in 
another  in  London,  he  went,  in  1329,  to  India. 
Here  he  resided  for  ten  years,  during  which 
period,  as  managing  partner  in  a large  firm  in 
Calcutta,  lie  amassed  a fortune  sufficiently Jarge 
to  enable  him  to  return  to  England,  where  he 
began  to  devote  himself  to  literary  and  scientific 
pursuits.  His  work  entitled  “Ancient  Topo- 
graphy of  Jerusalem,”  appeared  in  1847 ; but  it 
had  been  preceded  by  the  “ Ancient  Architecture 
of  Hindostan.”  Both  were  illustrated.  These 
works  were  considered  as  exquisite  specimens 
of  artistic  skill,  “enhanced  in  value  by  the  faith- 
fulness with  which  every  scene  and  place  was 
recorded.”  In  1843  they  were  succeeded  by  an 
“Historical  Inquiry  into  the  True  Principles  of 
Beauty  in  Art,  more  especially  with  reference  to 
Architecture,”  a work  highly  extolled  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance.  In  1851  he  produced 
“The  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  re- 
stored,” which  contains  many  things  of  general 
interest,  relating  to  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
discoveries  ever  made  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  principles  of  this  work  are  illus- 
trated in  the  Assyrian  Court  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  which  was  planned  and  produced  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Fergusson.  In  1851 
ho  illustrated,  by  a model,  a new  system  of  forti- 
fication, and  subsequently  issued  “ The  Peril  of 
Portsmouth ; or,  French  Fleets  and  English 
Forts,”  which  was  designed  to  subvert  the 
approved  systems  of  military  engineers.  A 
sequel  to  this  work  appeared  with  notes  on 
Sebastopol,  which  showed  that  the  subject  was 
well  understood  by  its  author.  After  this,  Mr. 
Fergusson  became  general  superintendent  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  b.  at  Ayr, 
Scotland,  1808. 

Ferishta,  Mohammed  Kasim,  fer-ish'-ta,  a 
Persian  historian,  author  of  the  “ History  of 
India  under  the  Mussulmans,”  portions  of  which 
have  been  translated  into  English,  was  born  at 
Astrabad,  and  was  liberally  patronised  by  the 
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Mohammedan  princes  of  India.  Iiis  history  is 
divided  into  twelve  books,  with  an  introduction 
in  which  he  gives  a resume  of  the  history  of 
India  before  the  advent  of  the  Mohammedans 
and  a narrative  of  the  conquests  of  the  Arabs  in 
their  progress  from  their  native  deserts  to  Bin- 
dostan.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  geography 
climate,  and  other  physical  features  of  Him 
dostan  at  the  close  of  his  work ; and  is  regarded 
as  a very  trustworthy  writer,  as  he  evidently 
took  great  pains  in  consulting  authorities  and 
verifying  his  statements,  b.  about  1570-  d 
shortly  after  1611.  ' 

Fermat,  Peter  de,  fair' -m  a,  a distinguished 
mathematician,  poet,  and  civilian,  who  wrote 
poetry  in  the  Latin,  French,  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages. He  was  universally  respected  for  his 
talents,  and  became  a counsellor  in  the  par- 
liament ot  Toulouse.  His  prose  works  were 
collected  and  published  under  the  title  of  “ Opera 
Varia  Mathematica,”  in  1070,  and  also  in  1679. 
b.  about  1601 ; d.  1065. 

Fermob,  William,  fer'-mor,  a famous  Russian 
general,  the  son  of  a Scotchman,  entered  the 
army  of  the  czar  in  1720  as  a common  bombar- 
dier, and  rose  by  his  bravery,  intelligence,  and 
skill  to  be  adjutant-general  to  Count  von  Mun- 
meh  in  1729.  He  became  acquainted  with 
Frederick  William  of  Prussia  at  Dantzic,  and 
received  from  him  the  order  of  La  Generosity. 
He  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  war 
with  Turkey  in  1736,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  general,  and  made  governor  of  Zolberg, 
As  inspector  of  buildings,  to  which  office  he  was 
appointed  in  1710,  he  superintended  the  erection 
of  the  imperial  palace  at  St.  Petersburg;  and, 
after  the'new  organization  of  the  Russian  army’ 
he  was  commander  in  St.  Petersburg,  Novgorod,’ 
and  Finland  ; and,  in  1755,  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  whole  army.  In  the  war  with 
Prussia  he  captured  the  city  of  Memel  after  a 
severe  bombardment,  succeeded  Count  Aprar- 
in  as  general  of  the  army,  took  possession 
of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  of  which  he  was 
made  governor,  and  was  created  a count  of  the 
German  empire  by  Francis  I.  In  1776  he  fought 
the  battle  of  Zorndorf  against  Frederick  II.  of 
Prussia,  and  led  the  first  division,  under  Solti- 
kow,  at  the  battle  of  Ivunersdorf,  for  his  bra- 
very at  which  he  received  large  honours  from 
the  empress.  He  took  the  city  of  Berlin  in 
October,  1760,  and  in  the  same  year  went  on  an 
expedition  to  Siberia.  Peter  III.  recalled  him 
from  the  army,  but  after  Peter’s  death  Catharine 
II.  madeFermor  governor-general  of  Smolensko, 
and  a member  of  the  supreme  senate,  n.  at 
Pleskow,  1704;  d.  1771. 

Fern,  Fanny,  fern.  Under  this  nom  de 
plume,  an  American  lady  wrote  some  sketches  of 
domestic  life  called  “ Fern  Leaves,”  which  in 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have  attained 
some  degree  of  success.  She  was  a sister  of  N.  P. 
Willis,  known  also  as  an  author  of  some  cele- 
brity, and  was  originally  married,  in  1S37,  to 
Dr.  Eldredge,  who  died  in  1846.  She  subse- 
quently married  Mr.  Farmington,  from  whom, 
however,  she  afterwards  separated.  Besides 
“Fern  Loaves,”  she  wrote  two  tales,  called 
“Ruth  Hall”  and  “Rose  Clark.”  b.  at  Port- 
land, Maine,  1811. 

Fernandez,  Juan,  fair-nan' -daiz,  a Spanish 
navigator,  who,  in  1563,  discovered  the  island 
which  bears  his  name.  d.  1576. 

Fernandez,  Navarrcte,  surnamed  El  Mudo, 
or  the  Dumb,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
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of  the  pupils  of  Titiau,  and  became  painter  to 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  who  employed  him  mostly 
in  adorning  the  Escurial.  His  principal  works 


jluiu  w ii/n  a.  - ----- 

esteemed  his  greatest  work.  He  painted  with 
preat  ease,  and,  on  account  of  his  colouring, 
was  named  the  Spanish  Titian,  n.  at  Logrono, 
on  the  Ebro,  1526;  d.  at  Segovia,  1579. 

Feknee,  John  Francis,  fair'-nel,  physician  to 
Henry  II.  of  France,  published  a number  of 
works  on  medical  subjects,  which  have  been 
frequently  reprinted,  n.  1497;  d.  1558.  He 
was  surnamed  the  modern  Galen,  from  the 
extent  of  his  medical  knowledge,  and  the 
number  of  works  he  wrote  on  the  subject. 

Ferrari,  Gaudenzio,  fair'-aw-re,  a celebrated 
Lombard  painter  of  the  Milanese  school  of  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci.  Ho  worked  under  Raphael  at 
Rome,  and  has  been  called  one  of  the  seven 
great  painters  of  modern  times,  which  is  an 
extravagant-  eulogy,  for,  although  correct  in 
design,  careful  in  execution,  and  often  brilliant 
in  colouring,  his  works  are  devoid  of  tone,  and 
show  a want  of  appreciation  of,  or  feeling  for, 
harmony  of  colour.  His  principal  works  are  in 
Milan,  and  have  all  a reference  to  sacred  sub- 
jects. n.  14S4;  n.  1519. 

Ferrari,  a distinguished  family  of  Milan, 
several  of  whose  members  became  eminent 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  for  their  at- 
tainments. Octavian  Ferrari  was  professor  of 
mathematics  and  physics  at  Milan  and  Padua 
successively,  translated  into  Latin  the  works  of 
Athenseus,  and  was  the  author  of  two  treatises 
on  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  b.  1518 ; d.  15S6. — 
Francesco  Bernardino  Ferrari  was  celebrated 
throughout  Europe  for  his  knowledge  of  books 
and  literature  generally.  He  was  a doctor  of  the 
Ambrosian  college  at  Milan,  and  his  collection 
of  valuable  works  was  the  foundation  of  the 
celebrated  library  of  that  name.  His  own  wri- 
tings display  much  and  profound  learning,  b. 
1585;  d.  1669. — Ottavio  Ferrari,  after  beinu  his- 
toriographer and  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Milan, 
settled  at  Padua,  and  was  patronized  by  many 
students  and  crowned  heads,  among  the  latter 
being  Christina  queen  of  Sweden  and  Louis  XV. 
of  France,  the  latter  of  whom  conferred  on  him 
a pension  of  500  crowns.  He  was  distinguished 
for  the  mildness  of  his  disposition  and  the  sua- 
vity of  his  manners,  qualities  which  procured 
him  the  designation  of  the  “ Pacificator.”  He 
was  the  author,  in  continuation  of  Scaliger,  of  a 
work  entitled  “Origincs  Linguae  Italic®,”  and 
wrote  a variety  of  treatises  on  ancient  customs 
manners,  &c.  b.  1607;  d.  1682.— Besides  these, 
there  were  several  other  distinguished  Italians 
of  this  name,  who  do  not,  however,  appear  to 
have  belonged  to  the  same  family.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned—].  Giovanni  Andrea 
t errari,  distinguished  as  a painter  of  historical 
subjects,  and  of  fruit  and  flower  pieces,  was  born 
at  Genoa,  in  1599 ; d.  16G9. — 2.  Ludovico  Ferrari, 
i native  of  Bologna,  was  a professor  in  that 
'ity  and  was  the  discoverer  of  the  method  of 
resolving  biquadrate  equations,  n.  1522:  d 
iobo.  ' 

I ebreiiu,  Antonio,  fair1  -rai-eer-a,  a Portu- 
guese poet,  who  held  the  office  of  judge,  and 
considerable  success,  elegies,  odes, 

« w,  ’ lrage<hes,  and  also  epics.  His  best  piece 
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His  works  were 


collected  at  Lisbon,  1598,  and  his  comedies  were 
reprinted  in  1621.  He  was  in  his  time  the 
chief  of  the  classical  school,  and  seems  to  havo 
deserved  his  title  of  the  Portuguese  “ Horace  ” 
B.  at  Lisbon,  1528 ; n.  1569. 

Frrrrras,  Don  Juan  de,  .fiir-rair’-ass,  a 
learned  Spanish  divine,  who  was  a member  of 
the  Spanish  Academy  at  its  commencement, 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  dictionary  pro- 
djjccd  by  that  body.  He  also  wrote  a “ History 
of  Spain,  ’ 10  vols.  4to,  and  other  works,  highly 
esteemed  for  their  minuteness  and  accuracy 
b.  at  Labaneza,  1652 ; d.  1735.  As  an  historian 
of  Spam,  this  writer  is  much  more  to  be  de- 
pended on  than  Mariana,  whose  pages,  however 
are  more  elegaut  and  fascinating. 

F bbri,  Giro,  fair-re,  a celebrated  Roman 
fresco  painter,  was  the  most  distinguished 
scholar  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  greatly  assisted 
that  artist  in  his  extensive  works  both  at  Rome 
and  in  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence.  After  the 
death  of  his  master,  he  took  the  leading  position 
among  the  fresco  painters  of  Rome,  and  many 
of  his  works  have  been  engraved,  b 1634  • 
d.  1689.  ’ 

Furrier,  Miss,  fer-ri-er , was  the  daughter 
of  a writer  to  the  signet  in  Edinburgh,  who  held 
an  appointment  in  the  Court  of  Session  as  the 
colleague  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Her  early  intro- 
duction to  the  best  literary  society  of  Edinburgh 
gave  a bias  to  her  tastes,  and  she  became  the 
authoress  of  three  excellent  novels,  entitled  the 
“Marriage,”  the  “Inheritance,”  and  “Destiny 
or  the  Chiefs  Daughter.”  b.  at  Edinburgh, 
1782;  d.  1854.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  “Le- 
gend of  Montrose,”  Sir  Walter  Scott  thus  com- 
pliments the  abilities  of  this  lady:— “I  retire 
from  the  field,  conscious  that  there  remains 
behind,  not  only  a large  harvest,  but  labourers 
capable  of  gathering  it  in.  More  than  one 
writer  has  already  displayed  talents  of  this  de- 
scription ; and  it  the  present  author,  himself  a 
phantom,  may  be  permitted  to  distinguish  a 
brother,  or,  perhaps,  a sister  shadow,  he  would 
mention,  in  particular,  the  author  of  the  very 
lively  work  entitled  ‘Marriage.’  ” Miss  Perrier 
was  a frequent  guest  at  Abbotsford,  and  helped 
to  cheer  the  melancholy  which  clouded  the  last 
moments  of  the  life  of  the  great  novelist. 

Fesch,  Cardinal  Joseph,  fesJc,  a distinguished 
Corsican,  and  the  half-brother  of  Letitia  Ramo- 
li»i,  the  mother  of  .Napoleon  I.  After  suffering 
considerable  privations  in  the  revolutionary 
period  of  France,  he  suddenly  found  his  fortunes 
changed  by  the  elevation  of  his  nephew  to  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  Italy.  He  became  one 
of  its  commissioners,  or  factors ; but,  in  1802 
was  appointed  archbishop  of  Lyons.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the 
Holy  See;  and,  from  the  court  which  he  paid  to 
the  pope,  he  received  a cardinal’s  hat,  and  the 
consent  of  that  dignitary  to  visit  Faris  to  crown 
Napoleon.  After  the  coronation,  lie,  in  1805, 
became  imperial  almoner,  and  received  the  grand 
cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  1809  he 
rejected  the  archbishopric  of  Paris,  on  account 
of  the  severity  with  which  the  pope  was  treated 
by  the  emperor;  and,  in  1810,  actually  openly 
rebuked  Napoleon  before  the  council  of  Paris 
For  this  he  was  driven  into  exile,  and  took 
refuge  in  Rome,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
his  da>’s-  ^ Ajaccio,  1763;  d.  at  Rome, 

Festus,  fes’-tus,  a celebrated  Latin  gram- 
marian, whose  age  is  not  accurately  ascertained ; 
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but  he  is  believed  to  have  lived  in  the  3rd  cen- 
tury. lie  compiled  some  voluminous  works  on 
his  favourite  science,  and  is  classed  by  Scalier 
amongst  the  best  or  most  useful  etymologists 
for  assisting  the  student  in  understanding  the 
language  of  ancient  Home. 

F'eti,  Domenico,  fai'-te,  called  the  “ Man- 
tuan,” from  being  the  court  painter  to  Ferdi- 
nand Gonzagn,  duke  of  Mantua,  executed 
several  works  in  that  city,  some  of  which  have 
been  engraved;  his  masterpiece  being  his 
“ Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand.”  n.  at  home, 
1589;  d.  at  Venice,  1631,  being  only  thirty-five 
years  of  age. 

Feuekbacu,  Paul  Joseph  Anselm,  foir'-bale, 
an  eminent  German  writer  on  criminal  law, 
who  became  successively  professor  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Giessen,  Jena,  Kiel,  and  Landsliut. 
Although  he  wrote  a number  of  able  papers 
on  criminal  jurisprudence,  his  fame  did  not 
become  established  till  he  produced  his  “ lteview 
of  the  Fundamental  Principles  and  Ideas  of 
Penal  Law.”  This  work,  in  conjunction  with 
another  which  appeared  shortly  afterwards, 
exercised  a great  influence  on  German  criminal 
legislation,  and  placed  Feuerbach  in  an  eminent 
position  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.  In 
1808  he  became  a privy  councillor  in  Bavaria; 
in  1817  second  president  of  the  court  of  appeal 
at  Bamberg;  and  in  1831  first  president  of 
appeal  at  Anspach.  To  these  offices  his  sphere 
of  action  was  entirely  confined  throughout  the 
rest  of  his  life.  n.  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
1775 ; n.  there,  1833. 

Feuillkt,  Louis,  fol'-lai,  a French  astronomer, 
botanist,  and  mathematician,  was  a Franciscan 
friar,  and  having  received  orders  from  Louis 
XIV.  to  proceed  to  the  Levant  to  make  certain 
astronomical  observations,  performed  the  duty 
assigned  him,  and  afterwards  visited  the  Antil- 
les, Carthagena,  Martinique,  and  western  South 
America,  investigating  the  natural  productions 
of  the  various  places  he  went  to.  These  voyages 
occupied  him  from  1707  to  1712,  when  he  retired 
to  an  observatory  erected  for  him  at  Marseilles, 
where  he  lived  during  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  He  published  the  results  of  his  obser- 
vations in  a work  entitled  “ Journal  of  Physical, 
Botanical,  and  Mathematical  Observations  in 
'Western  Central  America,  and  the  West  Indies,” 
2 vols.  folio,  with  numerous  plates.  By  his 
means  the  magnificent  Datura  arborea  was  first 
made  known  to  botanists,  b.  in  Provence,  1660 ; 
d.  at  Marseilles,  1733. 

Feuquieees,  Isaac  Manasses  de  Pas,  Mar- 
quis de,  fo'-que-aire,  a brave  French  officer  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  conducted  the  siege  of 
Itochelle,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
afterwards  acted  as  ambassador  to  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  Germany ; for  his  services  on  which 
mission  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  of 
Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  and  died  in  1610  at 
Thionville,  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  at  the 
siege  of  that  place  the  preceding  year,  and 
where  he  was  made  prisoner,  n.  1590. 

Feuquieees,  Isaac  de  Pas,  Marquis  de,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  also  a lieutenant-general 
in  the  French  army,  and  ambassador  to  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  and  Spain,  and  died  in  the  last- 
named  country,  in  1688. 

Feuquieees,  Antoine  dc  Pas,  Marquis  dc, 
eon  of  the  last-named,  likewise  distinguished 
himself  in  the  armies  of  his  country,  having  in 
the  German  campaign  of  1683  performed  such 
eminent  services  as  to  ho  made  manhal-de- 
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camp.  He  next  went  to  Italy,  where  he  w« 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  1693.  Althouij 
an  excellent  officer,  he  was  very  strict  ai 
severe  in  enforcing  discipline,  and  was  ca 
sequently  no  favourite  with  his  troops.  Inded 
it  was  said  of  him,  in  reference  to  the  feeling 
his  men,  that  “he  was  the  boldest  man 
Europe,  since  he  slept  amidst  100,000  of  1 
enemies.”  He  wrote  memoirs  of  the  genera 
of  Louis  XIV.,  in  which  he  points  out  the  faul 
committed  by  those  officers  on  various  oce 
sions,  enumerating  no  less  than  twelve  radio 
blunders  which  the  French  commanders  fl 
into  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim  alone.  The  wo 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  mo-table  on  the  theu 
and  practice  of  war  in  existence,  b.  at  Par| 
1648;  d.  1711. 

Fevee,  Tannegui  le,  or  Tanaquil  Fabr 
faivr,  a learned  critic,  pensioned  by  Rieheliq 
at  2000  livres,  to  inspect  the  books  printed 
the  Louvre;  but  on  the  death  of  the  cardii: 
his  salary  was  stopped.  He  then  removed 
Saumur,  where  he  embraced  the  reformed  rg 
gion,  and  obtained  the  classical  professorshi 
b.  at  Caen,  1615 ; n.  1672.  He  was  the  father 
the  celebrated  Madame  Dacier,  and  publish 
several  comments  on  Greek  and  Latin  author 
two  volumes  of  letters;  “Lives  of  the  Grc- 
Poets,”  in  French  ; “ Greek  and  Latin  Poems 
a “Method  of  Education.” — There  are  sever 
other  French  writers  of  this  name. 

Fiammingo,  Kyt\"o,  fe'-awm-in'-rjo,  a fame 
artist,  whose  real  name  is  unknown,  but  wl 
was  called  Fiammingo  from  being  a native 
Flanders.  He  visited  Italy  in  the  time  of  Or 
gory  XIII.,  and  was  employed  by  that  pontiff 
the  Vatican.  He  likewise  painted  a picture 
the  “ Resurrection  ” for  the  Sistine  chapel,  ai 
another  of  St.  Michael  conquering  Lucifer  f 
the  church  of  the  Madonna  degli  Angeli,  boi 
of  which  are  works  of  high  merit,  n.  1601. 
There  was  another  painter,  named  Enrico,  al 
a native  of  Flanders,  and  called  Fiammingo 
the  Italians,  who  was  a pupil  of  Guido,  a; 
whose  style  resembles  that  of  his  masti 
except  that  the  shadows  are  darker. 

Fichte,  Johann  Gottlieb,  feesht-e(r), 
learned  German,  who,  in  1794,  became  profess 
of  philosophy  at  Jena,  and  thence  promulgah 
his  system,  known  as  the  “ Doctrine  of  Science 
Shortly  afterwards,  a suspicion  of  irreligic 
tendencies  fell  upon  him,  when  he  retired 
Prussia,  and,  after  living  some  time  in  lJerli 
received  the  appointment  of  professor  of  phil 
sopliy  at  Erlangen.  Here  he  continued  9 
some  time  highly  esteemed,  but  in  1814  : 
visited  Berlin,  where,  in  the  military  hospit 
of  that  city,  his  wife  caught  a fever,  and  cor 
municatcd  it  to  him.  She  recovered,  but  1 
died,  in  1814.  b.  at  Rammenau,  1762. 

Ficino,  Marsilio,yc-c/(e'-ao,  a learned  Italia 
whoso  father  was  physician  to  Cosmo  c 
Medici, by  whom  Marsilio  was  greatly  csteeme 
on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  doctrim 
of  Plato.  Under  the  patronage  of  Cosmo  1 
made  rapid  progress  in  all  kinds  of  learnini 
and  was  chosen  first  president  of  an  aeaden 
founded  by  him  at  Florence.  Aftcrthis,  1 
published  a complete  version  of  Plato’s  wort 
in  the  Lntin  language,  and  translated  Plotinu; 
Iambliclius,  Proelus,  and  other  Platomst 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  was  also  a fiber: 
patron  of  Ficino,  and  thus  Platonism  retire 
with  great  splendour  in  Italy.  At  the  age  < 
forty-two  he  entered  into  orders,  aud  obtamc 
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considerable  preferment  through  the  means  of 
Die  high  patronage  with  which  lie  had  been 
honoured,  b.  at  Florence,  1433 ; n.  1499.  His 
works  were  collected  and  printed  together  in 
two  vols.  folio. 

Field,  Nathaniel,  feeld,  a dramatic  author, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a member  of 
Shakspearo’s  company,  and  to  have  been  one  of 
the  players  at  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars 
theatres'  He  wrote  “A  Woman’s  a Weather- 
cock,” “Amends  for  Ladies,”  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Massinger,  “The  Fatal  Dowry.” 
Lived  between  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  1. 

Field,  Richard,  D.D.,  a learned  English 
divine,  who  was  chaplain  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
was  a great  favourite  with  James  I.,  and  wrote 
several  works  on  theological  subjects,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  entitled  “ Of  the  Church.” 
He  had  likewise  begun  a book  on  the  “Contro- 
versies on  Religion,”  which  he  did  not  live  to 
finish.  He  wras  a man  of  a mild  and  loving  dis- 
position, and  was  ever  anxious  to  heal  dissen- 
sions in  the  Christian  church,  b.  1561 ; d.  1616. 

Field,  Cyrus  AVest,  an  American  merchant, 
who,  in  1854,  took  up  the  subject  of  ocean  tele- 
graphy. After  getting  a cable  laid  between  Cape 
Ray  and  Cape  Breton  to  connect  Newfoundland 
with  the  mainland  of  America,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  laying  a cable  along  the  bottom  of 
the  Atlantic  between  Newfoundland  and  Ire- 
land. This,  after  somefailures,  was  successfully 
accomplished  in  1866.  b.  1819. 

Fielding,  Henry,  feel'-dincj,  a celebrated 
English  author,  son  of  lieutenant-general  Field- 
ing, and  great-grandson  of  William,  tlrn-d  earl  of 
Denbigh.  After  receiving  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  at  home,  he  went  to  Eton,  whence 
he  was  sent  to  Leyden,  where,  for  two  years 
lie  devoted  himself  to  the  investigation  of  civil 
law,  and  then  returned  to  England.  The  nar- 
rowness of  his  father’s  circumstances,  and  the 
largeness  of  his  family,  prevented  him  from 
providing  in  a suitable  manner  for  his  son  who 
in  Ins  twenty-first  year,  went  to  London,  and 
J?£jl  ™l“g  tor  the  sta8?’  His  « rst  Piece  was 
wUU  ndf  Lov\ p several  Masks,”  and  met 
fav°urable  reception;  as  did  his  next 
performance  called  “The  Temple  Beau.” 
borne  of  his  future  dramatic  efforts,  however 

tn  nrofi°V°  succerssful>  and  he  had  the  coura-e 
£ pr,chx  <o  one,ofJ them,  “As  it  was  damned  ft 

nf  h;lim  t e r0ya  ’ Dl'UIr-iane.”  A large  number 
f^'sare  now,  by  the  generality  of  readers 
entirely  unknown.  In  1731  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  marry  Miss  Charlotte  Cradoek  aiad  v 

ca-neTnto  1 SS*  and>  b-v  the  dcath  of  llis  mother* 

" the  Possession  of  £ 200  a year.  Ilis 

a-e  of  thhtv  ’ ITT’  Tc  suth>  that,  at  the 
former  S-  he  had  reduced  himself  to  his 

afi°’  still  conSrabll 

whiwT  ch“  or  Jon?tl“»  Wild,-  a 

wrought  u wh?se.  .8t.ory  Fielding- 

ThishasbeenDroumin^,  <i.nt1ertai,ung  romance 
i , n pronounced  to  be.  nerinna  ti,n 


Fielding 


mis  has  been  nrn,>„„.d  if romanoc. 
ingeniously-arranned  C^t0be+pCrlai)s,t^cmost 
blackguardisms  whiM^T1^1011  01  a tissue  of 
the  world.  in  iri.J  las  ever,  b,ecn  given  to 


the  world.  in  Yy,.  "a!>  evei  Deen  given  to 
Andrews,”  a novel  nm.rfpcared  1)18  “Joseph 
delineations  of  lmml!  humour  and  admirable 
397  uman  nature.  During  tho 


rebellion  of  1745  he  edited  the  “ Jacobitd 
Journal,”  for  which  he  wras  made  a Middlesex 
justice;  in  which  situation  he  gained  consider* 
abie  reputation  by  his  “ Inquiry  into  the  Causes 
ot  the  late  Increase  of  Robberies,”  and  his 
I roposal  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Poor.” 
In  1749  he  published  his  principal  work,  the 
novel  of  ‘Tom  Jones,”  which  exhibits  a great 
knowledge  of  life,  and  is  equally  rich  in  comic 
delineation  and  pathetic  expression.  His 
Amelia”  followed  in  1751,  and  is  more  correct 
in  sentiment,  though  deficient  in  humour  and 
variety.  For  this  novel  he  received  £1000 
A complication  of  complaints  had  now  pro- 
duced a dropsy,  and  after  undergoing  the  opera- 
tion of  tapping,  he  went  with  his  family  to  Lis- 
bon, where  he  ended  his  days.  b.  at  Sharpham 
Somersetshire,  1707;  d.  at  Lisbon,  1754.  His 
works  have  been  printed  uniformly  in  12  vols 

\T,\  his  ,life  P>'efixed  by  Mr.  Murphy! 

. but  Fielding  had  a great  genius  as  a writer 
is  unquestionable;  and  when  we  consider  the 
comparative  brevity  of  his  life,  and  the  difficul- 
ties under  which  he  almost  invariably  wrote 
\ve  are  amazed  at  the  number  and  general  excel- 
lence of  his  productions.  He  wrote  twenfv- 
four  dramatic  pieces ; and  although  his  talents 
were  not  of  a decidedly  theatrical  cast,  still  it 
was  something  to  escape  general  disapproba- 
• !°rir  10ugb  ^e.  was,  at  times,  received  with 
indifference.  Of  his  three  great  works, — 
Joseph  Andrews,”  “ Amelia,”  and  “ Tom 
Jones,  upon  which  his  reputation  rests,  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  however  they  may  ocea- 
a y err  m th,ci5.  morality,  they  are  extremely 
happy  representations  of  those  features  of 
human  nature  which  must  always  interest 
simply  because  they  are  immediately  recognised 
as  genuine  by  every  mind  that  has  been  brought 
into  contact  with  the  various  elements  at  work 
in  society  at  large.  “Joseph  Andrews,”  Field- 

of^heTi  hlm8elf>  was  written  as  an  imitation 
ol  the  style  and  manner  of  Cervantes,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  well  succeeded  in 

rfdie  if  Um°Ur’  thcT  gravity,  and  the  fine 
ridicule  of  his  master.  Ilis  “Amelia"  is  ikn 

an  admirable  production.  “It  is,  perhaps  the 

prmtedoff Dr’  Johnson’  “ of  which?  being 
printed  oil  betimes  one  morning,  a new  edition 

was  called  for  before  night."  The  same  sS 

Pin"  andadfthn  b°°k  ,tbrough  without  stop- 
SP’lhM»tuther+  adds>  that  “Fielding’s 

romances  ” tb^°st  pleasing  heroine  of  all  the 
lomances.  Tom  Jones  is  considered  ns 

he  greatest  work  of  Fielding,  yet  it  has  not 

“S  if C,ensur,e- - “Sii-,”  said  Johnson, 

letter  of  n;Tn  ^L  ?'VI?dge  oi  the  heart  in  one 
lettei  ol  Richardson  s,  than  in  all  ‘ Tom  Jones 

an  opinion,  however,  in  which  few  will  concur 
There  ,s  no  novel  with  which  we  are  aeqSted 
so  skilfully  conducted  in  its  fable,  and  evincing 
so  much  art  in  the  development  of  the  plot  Jn 

iSd^tfi  .also,’.Fie>di"g  is  a great  master! 
Te,cd>  taking  him  for  all  in  all,”  we  believe 

ca  lsthhim  ne«atL°pmi0n  that  he  is  what  Byron 
calls  him,  the  prose  Homer  of  human 


nature. 

n,  ^Y’^kr^rNG,  Sarah,  was  the  third  sister  of  the 
above  great  novelist,  and  acoounted  a woman  of 

“ C f ^le  L!a!'!ling;  «he  wrote  the  novels  of 
Davul  Simple”  and  “The  Orv”  nnrif„“ 

lated  “ Xenophon’s  Memoirs  of  Socrates”  into 

»; ,•  T o I.ivee  „f  Cleopatra  and  oS 

win  “ Thfi  rf017  f the  Countess  of  Del- 
win  , The  History  of  Ophelia and  several 
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other  works.  She  lived  and  died  unmarried  at 
Bath,  b.  1714;  D.  1768. 

Fielding,  Sir  John,  the  half-brother  of 
Henry,  the  novelist,  and  his  successor  as  a justice 
for  Middlesex,  was  blind  from  his  childhood,  yet 
discharged  his  office  with  great  credit,  and  in 
1701  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  d. 
1780.  Ho  laboured  to  reform  the  vicious,  and 
published  some  tracts  on  police ; a “ Charge  to 
the  Grand  Jury  of  Westminster,”  &c. 

Fielding,  Copley  Vandyke,  an  English  pain- 
ter, belonged  to  a family  of  artists,  and  first 
exhibited  his  pictures  in  1810,  at  the  Artists’ 
Exhibition  in  Spring  Gardens.  lie  early  became 
a teacher  of  his  art,  and  from  his  great  success 
in  this  vocation  secured  a wide  circle  of  friends 
and  patrons.  It  is  as  a water-colour  painter 
that  lie  is  best  known  and  most  admired;  and 
there  are  few,  if  any,  who  have  risen  to  the 
same  height  of  popularity  in  representing  Eng- 
lish scenery  under  the  same  or  similar  aspects 
in  which  he  delighted  to  exhibit  it.  His  path 
was  one  of  unvarying  prosperity,  and  for  many 
years  he  held  the  office  of  president  of  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  AVater-Colours.  His  sub- 
jects are  generally  chalky  downs,  stretching  far 
away,  until  they  are  lost  in  the  softened  haze  of 
distance.  He  has  also  represented  both  Scotch 
and  Welsh  mountain  scenery,  under  peculiar 
atmospheric  effects,  and  usually  with  the  most 
striking  success.  He  had  great  mechanical 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  his  pencil,  notwithstand- 
ing which,  he  had  frequently  recourse  to  both 
the  sponge  and  the  cloth  to  produce  appear- 
ances, which  were  not  entirely  free  from  a 
charge  of  a kind  of  ingenious  trickery,  b.  1787; 
d.  at  Worthing,  Sussex,  1855. 

Fiennes,  William,  Lord  Say  and  Sel c,fe'-en, 
was  educated  at  New  College,  Oxford,  and  in 
1624  was  made  a viscount.  In  the  Rebellion  he 
sided  with  the  parliament,  and  became  “ very 
active”  with  Hampden  and  Pym,  for  which  Jte 
was  declared  an  outlaw  by  the  king,  after  whose 
execution  he  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Lundy,  on 
the  coast  of  Devon,  where  he  continued  till 
Cromwell’s  death.  At  the  Restoration  he  was 
made  privy  seal  and  chamberlain  of  the  house- 
hold. b.  in  Oxfordshire,  1582;  d.  1662.  His 
lordship  wrote  some  pamphlets  against  the 
Quakers.  Clarendon  pronounces  him  “ a man 
of  a close  and  reserved  nature,  of  great  parts,  and 
the  highest  ambition.” 

Fiennes,  Nathaniel,  second  son  of  Lord  Say 
and  Sele,  was  also  educated  at  New  College, 
Oxford,  after  which  he  went  to  Geneva.  On 
his  return  he  was  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Bristol,  but  surrendered  it  to  Prince 
Rupert,  for  which  he  was  condemned  to  death 
by  a council  of  war.  His  father’s  interest,  how- 
ever, saved  his  life.  Cromwell,  with  whom  he 
was  in  great  favour,  made  him  one  of  his  lords. 
He  wa3  a distinguished  leader  of  the  Inde- 
pendent party,  and  printed  some  speeches  and 
pamphlets,  b.  1608 ; d.  1669.  Lord  Clarendon 
says  of  this  person,  “If  he  had  not  encumbered 
himself  with  command  in  the  army,  to  which 
men  thought  his  nature  not  so  well  disposed,  he 
had  been  second  to  none  in  the  councils  of  the 
Parliamentarians  after  Mr.  Hampden’s  death.” 

Fieschi,  Joseph  Marie,  f e-ex' -Ice,  a Corsican, 
and  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  terrible  con- 
spiracies of  which  history  has  preserved,  the 
remembrance.  In  1835,  whilst  Louis  Philippe 
was  king  of  the  French,  ho  made  an  attempt  to 
destroy  that  sovereign  and  the  princes  of  the 
3GS 
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royal  family.  Preparing  an  “infernal  machine,” 
in  a house  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  he,  on 
the  28th  July,  on  the  occasion  of  a grand  review, 
discharged  it  as  the  king  and  staff  were  passing 
his  windows.  Eighteen  persons  lost  their  lives, 
among  whom  was  Marshal  Mortier,  duke  of 
Treviso ; twenty-two  others  were  severely 
wounded,  the  king  escaping  only  by  a miracle, 
The  assassin  was  taken  and  condemned  to 
death,  with  Pepin  and  Morcz,  his  accomplice: . 
This  man  had  formerly  been  a shepherd,  then  a 
soldier,  and  had  been,  prior  to  this,  sentenced  to 
ten  years’  imprisonment  for  robbery,  b.  in 
Corsica,  1790 ; executed  February  19,  1836. 

Fiesco,  Giovanni  Luigi,  fe-ais-ko,  a noble 
Genoese,  who,  out  of  hatred  to  the  famous 
Andrea  Giovanni  Uoria  and  his  nephew,  formed, 
in  1547,  a conspiracy,  with  the  assistance  of 
France  and  Pope  Paul,  to  revolutionize  Genoa. 
In  the  attempt  to  seize  the  galleys  Fiesco  was 
drowned.  The  conspirators,  disheartened,  gave 
up  the  enterprise,  and  the  family  of  Fiesco  was 
proscribed. 

Filangiebi,  Gaetano,  fe-lairn-je-air'-e,  an 
Italian  political  writer,  who  studied  the  law,  but 
never  practised  it.  in  1777  he  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  court,  was  appointed  a gentleman 
of  the  bedchamber,  and  an  officer  in  the  marine. 
In  17S0  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
work  on  the  “ Science  of  Legislation,”  which 
made  him  famous  throughout  Europe,  and  the 
8th  volume  in  1791.  It  was  never  completed. 
In  1787  he  obtained  a place  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Finance,  which  he  designed  to  reform,  but 
was  taken  ill,  and  died  on  the  24th  of  July,  1788. 
b.  at  Naples,  1752.  His  work  has  gone  through 
several  editions. 

Filangieki,  Charles,  an  Italian  general,  son 
of  the  above,  having  lost  his  father  at  an  early 
age,  was  forced  by  the  troubles  of  his  country, 
in  1809,  to  leave  it,  and  set  out,  on  foot,  with 
his  younger  brother,  for  France.  Arriving  in 
Paris  in  a state  of  utter  destitution,  the  name  of 
their  father  procured  for  them  at  the  hands  of 
Bonaparte,  then  first  consul,  admittance  to  the 
school  of  the  Prytaneum.  Charles  afterwards 
served  in  Napoleon’s  army,  being  present  at 
Austerlitz,  and  subsequently  distinguished  him- 
self as  one  of  the  first  officers  in  t he  Neapolitan 
service.  He  afterwards  served  in  Spain,  and 
received  for  his  signal  acts  of  bravery  advance- 
ment and  honours  from  Murat.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  much  employed  from  1820 
till  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  II. , in  1830,  to 
the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  He  then  had 
the  direction  of  the  artillery  and  engineers  con- 
fided to  him,  and  in  1818  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  army  sent  into  Lombardy. 
{See  Ferdinand  II.)  He  was  now  the  docile 
instrument  of  Bomba,  and,  at  the  head  of  the 
expedition  directed  against  Sicily,  took  posses- 
sion of  Messina  after  a bombardment  of  four 
days  and  a terrible  slaughter.  The  same  fate 
was  in  preparation  for  Palermo,  but  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  admirals,  seeing  humanity  so 
shamed  in  these  proceedings,  demanded  and 
obtained  an  armistice  for  the  suffering  Sicilians. 
Six  months  later,  however,  hostilities  again 
commenced,  the  submission  of  the  island  was 
completed,  and  Filangieri  was  appointed  go- 
vernor, with  the  fullest  powers,  b.  at  Naples, 
1783 

Filelfo,  Francis,  or  Phtlelphus,  ./e-toil  -fo, 
an  Italian  philosopher,  and  one  of  the  restorers 
of  letters.  After  studying  at  Padua,  he  opened 
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a school  of  rhetoric  at  Venice,  the  state  of  which 

nlionppllnr  .nml  jvmhnssnflnr  fn 
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appointed  him  chancellor,  and  ambassador' to 
r^cfinHnrvr.in  Here  he  mado  himself  ac- 


Fingal 


Constantinople.  ........... 

quainted  with  the  Greek  language,  when,  on 
returning  to  Venice,  he  took  with  him  many 
Greek  manuscripts.  In  1428  he  removed  to 
Bologna,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
moral  philosophy ; but  in  1429  he  went  to  Flo- 
rence. A difference  having  occurred  between 
him  and  Cosmo  de  Medici,  he  was  forced  to 
retire  to  Siena,  and  afterwards  to  various  other 
places,  n.  at  Ancona,  1398;  n.  at  Florence, 
1481.  He  was  a man  of  learning  and  abilities, 
but  restless  and  quarrelsome.  Ilis  epistles  were 
printed  at  Venice  in  1502. — His  eldest  son, 
Mario  Filelfo,  born  at  Constantinople,  1426,  was 
also  a good  scholar,  and  died  at  Milan  in  1480. 

Filipepi,  Sandro,  or  Alessandro,  fe'-le-pep'-e, 
usually  called  Botticelli,  from  the  name  of  a 
goldsmith  to  whom  he  was  apprenticed,  hav- 
ing studied  painting  under  Filippo  Lippi, 
rose  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  painters  of  his 
time.  He  executed  many  works  for  the  churches 
of  Florence,  some  of  which  still  exist  in  the 
Florentine  Academy.  His  chef-d’oeuvre  was  a 
picture  representing  the  adoration  of  the  kings, 
in  which  the  likenesses  of  Cosmo.  Julian,  and 
Cosmo’s  son,  Giovanni  Medici,  were  taken  for 
the  kings.  He  also  painted,  for  the  Sistine 
chapel  at  Rome,  three  grand  works  from  the 
history  of  Moses  and  the  Israelites.  He  subse- 
quently illustrated  Dante’s  “Inferno,”  and 
attempted  to  engrave  his  own  designs,  in  which 
he  failed,  b.  at  Florence,  1437;  d.  there, 
depending  on  the  charity  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
1515. 

Fillaxs,  J ames,  fll'-lans,  a Scotch  sculptor, 
who,  from  the  humble  occupation  of  a keeper  of 
sheep,  became  a weaver  in  Paisley,  and  next  a 
stonemason.  Whilst  engaged  in  these  occupa- 
tions, he  laboured  privately  to  improve  himself 
in  the  art  of  drawing,  and  also  obtained  a local 
celebrity  by  modelling  in  clay.  Meeting  with 
some  success,  and  attracting  the  notice  of  Wil- 
iLam^ot}?Grwe11  the  poet,  and  also  the  editor  of 
the  Paisley  Advertiser,”  he  was  brought  fur- 
ther into  notice,  and  encouraged  to  proceed  to 
Glasgow,  where  he  would  have  a wider  field  to 
work  in.  Here  he  gradually  rose  in  his  circum- 
smnees,  until  he  found  himself  in  a condition  to 
visit  Paris  for  the  purposes  of  study.  On  his 
he  settled  in  London,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  Chautrey  by  Allan  Cunningham.  He 
^T,ew  mto  notice,  and  produced  a “ Tam 
Obhantcr  Jug,  ’and  “The  Birth  of  Burns,”  in 
alto-relievo  which,  although  creditable  per- 
fomance3,  do  not  seem  to  have  done  much  for 
mR?’, . 1L s greatest  works  are  — “The  Blind 
<.ching  the  Blind,”  “ The  Boy  and  Fawn  ” 

thedseamal°fal  ne!adi°f  Professo^  Wilson.  To 
ba  ad^ed  a colossal  statue  of  Sir 

woH-  pStham- f?r  ,th,?. town  of  Kilmarnock.  This 
vork  estabhshed  his  fame,  and  Fillans  would 
have  become  eminent;  but  his  life  was  drawing 
Xa  i0sne>  „and  a,lthou"h  he  had  been  Tonf 
foTS-mi  i *5$  entitled  “Rachel  Weepin- 
B^rw^ldr+en’  he  did  not  hve  to  finish  it 
GHslow.’lS0™’  Lanarkshirc>  1808;  o.  at 

write™ho was  J&k  fiy-rner,  an  English 
in  i ^d  mixed  Monarchy.”1" 


singularly  insufficient,”  and  were  admirably 
answered  by  Mr.  Locke  in  his  book  on  govern- 
ment. He  also  lvrote  the  “Freeholder’s  Grand 
Inquest.”  b.  in  Kent;  n.  about  1688. 

Finch,  Heneage,  flush,  son  of  Sir  ITeneage 
Finch,  recorder  of  London,  was  bred  to  the  bar, 
and  was  made  solicitor-general  by  Charles  II., 
who  likewise  knighted  him.  In  1661  he  was 
chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Oxford  uni- 
vermty;  became  attorney-general  in  1670;  in 
1673  was  made  lord-keeper,  and  raised  to  the 
peerage;  in  1675  he  was  made  lord  chancellor, 
mid  in  1681  was  created  carl  of  Nottingham’. 
ITis  wisdom  and  eloquence  were  rated  very 
highly,  and  Dryden  lias  commemorated  him 
under  the  name  of  Amri,  in  his  “Absalom  and 
Achitophel.”  b.  1621 ; n.  1682.— His  son,  Daniel 
Finch,  second  carl  of  Nottingham,  was  a distin- 
guished lawyer  and  statesman,  who,  disapprov- 
ing of  the  course  pursued  by  James  II.,  never 
went  to  court  during  that  king’s  reign,  and,  on 
his  abdication,  wished  for  the  appointment  of  a 
legency,  rather  than  the  election  of  another 
king.  When  William  and  Mary  were  put  on  the 
throne,  however,  though  he  declined  the  lord 
chancellorship,  he  accepted  one  of  the  principal 
secretaryships  of  state.  He  attended  King  Wil- 
liam at  the  famous  congress  at  the  Hague,  and 
was  excepted  by  king  James,  in  the  proclamation 
issued  previous  to  his  intended  descent  upon 
England,  in  1692,  from  the  general  amnesty 
then  promised  to  those  who  had  supported  the 
new  order  of  things.  Finch  resigned  in  1694,  but 
was  again  reappointed  at  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne ; and  when  George  I.  came  to  the  crown 
he  was  one  of  the  lords  for  the  administration  of 
affairs,  and  was  chosen  president  of  the  council 
He  retired  from  public  affairs  in  1716,  in  conse- 
quence of  making  a speech  in  favour  of  the 
bcots  gentlemen  concerned  in  Mar’s  rebellion  • 
and^vhile  in  retirement,  wrote  an  eloquent  reply 
to  Whiston  on  the  Trinity,  for  which  the 

1647; 


university  of  Oxford  thanked  him. 
d.  1730. 

Finden,  William,  fin’ -den,  an  English  line- 
engraver,  who,  by  study  and  intelligence, 
acquired  a highly-finished  taste,  and  rose  rapidly 
to  eminence  as  an  engraver  of  steel-plates, 
from  the  excellence  of  his  line,  he  was  chosen 
to  engrave  the  royal  portrait  of  George  IV. 
seated  on  a sofa,  and  painted  by  Lawrence.  For 
tins  work  he  received  2000  guineas,  although 
;/e  not  a large  one.  He  also  engraved 

the  Village  Festival,”  by  Wilkie,  and  the 


“ Patria®?! 

chical  in  f £,ovemnle,lt  was  monar- 

ruents  in  which ltn0arcH  a»es>  but  the  argu- 
m whioh,  according  to  Hallam,  « arc 
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the 

Highlander  s _ Return,”  by  the  same  artist. 
Having  now  risen  into  great  popularity,  he 
commenced  publishing  works  of  art  on  his 
own  account,  and  formed  an  extensive  engrav- 
ing establishment,  which  he  carried  on  in  con- 
junction with  a younger  brother,  also  a good 
engraver.  The  result  of  this  was  the  produc- 
tion of  engraved  serials,  among  the  most  popu- 
lar  of  which  were  the  “ Byron  Gallery,”  and  the 

Gallery  of  British  Art.”  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  successes  of  Mr.Finden  in  this 
hne,  they  could  only  have  been  transitory,  as 
the  great  expense  necessary  to  support  luVesta- 
bhshment  proved  ultimately  ruinous  in  a pecu- 
niary point  of  view.  The  last  work  upon  which 
he  engaged  himself  was  Hilton’s  “ Crucifixion  ” 
undertaken  for  the  Art  Union,  which  he  finished 

iI  l85l  B.  ]787Spiritl  Eh0rfcly  before  Kis  death’ 

Fingal,  Jin-gal,  prince  of  Morven,  an  an- 
cient province  ot  Caledonia,  the  principal  hero 
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of  Ossian’s  poems,  where  lie  is  celebrated  for  his 
bravery,  prudence,  and  patriotism,  fought 
against  the  Romans,  and  made  expeditions  into 
the  Orkneys,  Sweden,  and  Ireland,  b.  about 
282  a.d. 

Finlay,  John,  fm'-lai,  a Scotch  poet,  author 
of"  Wallace  of  Ellerslie,”  a “ Life  of  Cervantes,” 
and  editor  of  a “ Collection  of  Scottish  Ballads,” 
was  born  at  Glasgow,  in  1782,  and  educated  at 
the  university  of  his  native  city.  n.  1810. 

Fiortllo,  Johann  Dominik,  fe'-or-el'-lo,  a 
distinguished  German  painter  and  author,  who 
is,  however,  best  entitled  to  notice  for  his  labours 
in  the  latter  character.  He  was  a native  of 
Hamburg,  went  to  Rome  in  1761,  where  he 
studied  under  Pompeo  Batoni,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  Bologna  in  1769,  and 
in  1781  was  appointed  professor  of  art  in  the 
university  of  Gottingen.  His  great  works,  be- 
sides essays  on  the  history  of  modern  art,  are 
his  “ History  of  Art  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and 
England,”  and  “ History  of  the  Arts  of  Design 
in  Germany  and  the  United  Netherlands.” 
Although  Fiorillo  continued  to  use  his  brush  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  he  did  not  produce  many 
great  pictures.  His  masterpiece  is  a theme 
from  Homer,  “The  Surrender  ofBriseis  to  the 
Heralds  of  Agamemnon.”  b.  1743;  d.  1821. 

FittMiLiAN,Jn--»ni2'-y(ttt,  a bishop  of  Cesarea, 
in  Cappadocia,  who  was  the  friend  of  Origen, 
and  took  part  with  Cyprian  in  the  dispute  con- 
cerning the  rebaptizing  of  converted  heretics, 
lie  presided  at  the  first  council  of  Antioch 
against  Paul  of  Samosata,  and  died  in  269. 

Fiemin,  Thomas,  Jir'-min,  a benevolent 
Englishman,  noted  for  his  extensive  charities, 
began  business  as  a linendraper  in  London, 
and  amassed  a considerable  fortune.  His  piety 
and  benevolence  procured  him  the  esteem  of 
many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time, 
especially  Archbishop  Tillotson,  who  particu- 
larly courted  his  friendship.  He  erected  a 
warehouse  for  the  employment  of  the  poor  in 
the  linen  manufacture,  and  when  the  French 
Protestants  landed  in  England,  set  up  another 
for  their  use  at  Ipswich.  He  was  one  of  the 
governors  of  Christ’s  and  St.  Thomas’s  hos- 
pitals, to  which  he  was  a liberal  benefactor,  as 
he  was  to  almost  every  charitable  institution 
brought  under  his  notice,  b.  at  Ipswich, 
Suffolk,  1632 ; d.  1697.  He  published,  in  1678, 
“ Some  Proposals  for  the  Employing  of  the  Poor, 
and  especially  in  and  about  the  City  of  London, 
and  for  the  Prevention  of  Begging,”  4to. 
Donaldson,  in  his  “Agricultural  Biography,” 
says  of  this  pamphlet,  “The  author’s  views 
were  sufficiently  benevolent,  but  not  very 
enlarged.” 

Fischer,  Karl  von,  fsh'-er,  a distinguished 
German  architect,  who,  after  studying  at  Mann- 
heim and  Vienna,  and  visiting  Italy,  went,  in 
1809,  to  Munich,  and  became  professor  of  archi- 
tecture in  its  academy.  Here  he  superintended 
the  erection  of  several  mansions  of  great 
merit;  but  his  greatest  work  is  the  “Hof 
Theatre,”  which  is  still  one  of  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  Munich.  This  building  was  com- 
menced in  1811,  and  opened  in  1818;  and 
although,  in  1823,  it  suffered  considerably  by 
fire,  it  was  rebuilt  'in  accordance  with  the  ori- 
ginal designs  of  Fischer.  He  is  considered  the 
founder  of  the  Munich  school  of  architecture. 
b.  at  Mannheim,  1782;  d.  at  Munich,  1820. 

Fish,  Simon,  fish,  an  English  lawyer,  who, 
on  account  of  his  active  support  of  the  princi- 
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pics  of  the  Reformation,  was  obliged  to  fly  to 
Germany,  where,  in  conjunction  with  William 
Tyndale,  he  wrote  the  “ Supplication  of  Beggars 
against  Monks  and  Friars."  This  piece  so 
pleased  Henry  VIII.,  that  Fish  had  liberty  to 
return.  He  also  translated  from  the  Dutch  a 
little  book,  entitled  “The  Sum  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.” d.  of  the  plague,  1571.  The  “Sup- 
plication of  the  Beggars"  was  a satire  upon  the 
Popish  clergy,  and  was  answered  by  Sir 
Thomas  More  in  his  “Supplications  of  Souls 
in  Purgatory.” 

FisnER,  John,  Jish’-er,  an  English  prelate, 
who  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  became 
confessor  to  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond, 
mother  to  Henry  VII.  By  his  advice  the  coun- 
tess founded  St.  John’s  and  Christ’s  colleges, 
Cambridge.  In  1502  he  was  chosen  chancellor 
of  that  university,  and  became  a liberal  encou- 
rager  of  learning.  In  1504  he  was  appointed  to 
the  bishopric  of  Rochester,  from  which  he 
would  never  remove  to  a better  see.  He  was  a 
zealous  opponent  of  the  Reformation,  and  could 
not  be  induced  by  Henry  VIII.  to  concur  with 
that  monarch’s  divorce  of  Queen  Katharine. 
Great  efforts  were  made  to  bring  him  to  acknow- 
ledge the  king’s  supremacy,  which  proving  in- 
effectual, he  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  While  in 
confinement,  the  pope  made  him  a cardinal, 
which  so  enraged  the  king,  that  he  caused  him 
to  be  tried  for  high  treason,  when  he  was  con- 
demned and  beheaded  in  1535.  b.  at  Beverley, 
Yorkshire,  1459.  He  wrote  a “ Commentary  on 
the  Penitential  Psalms,”  a “Defence  of  the 
King’s  Book  against  Luther,”  a “ Funeral  Ser- 
mon for  the  Lady  Margaret,”  &c.  A collective 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Wurtz- 
burg  in  1695. 

Fisher,  Mary,  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  going  to 
Constantinople  to  convert  the  grand  seignor. 
The  sultan,  Mahomet  IV.,  heard  her  patiently, 
and  then  caused  her  to  be  sent  back  to  her  own 
country,  where  she  married  a preacher  of  her 
own  sect.  This  couple  afterwards  went  to 
Languedoc,  to  preach  the  tenets  of  Quakerism 
among  the  Protestants  there.  Lived  in  the  1 7th 
century. 

Fisher,  Payne,  an  English  poet,  whose  prin- 
cipal claim  to  remembrance  arises  from  his 
having  held  the  laureateship  during  the  rule  of 
Cromwell,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  served 
on  the  royalist  side  in  the  Civil  War.  He  had, 
however,  abandoned  the  king’s  cause  when 
affairs  became  desperate,  joined  the  republicans, 
aud  celebrated  their  victories  in  some  Latin 
poems.  He  had  been  a student  both  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and,  besides  his  poetical  com- 
positions, wrote  a “Synopsis  of  Heraldry.” 
b.  in  Dorsetshire,  1616 ; d.  in  poverty,  in  1693. 

Fitzgerald,  Lord  Edward,  fits-ger’-ald,  was 
the  son  of  James,  first  duke  of  Leinster,  and 
Lady  Emily  Lennox,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Richmond.  Entering  the  English  army,  he 
fought  in  the  American  war,  but  in  1790  quitted 
the  service,  and  took  his  place  in  the  Irish  Par- 
liament. When  the  French  revolution  broke 
out,  he  supported  its  principles,  and  in  1793 
hastened  to  Paris.  Here  he  married  Pamela, 
the  daughter,  it  is  said,  of  Louis  Philippe  Joseph, 
duke  of  Orleans,  and  Madame  de  Genlis.  On 
his  return  to  Ireland,  Fitzgerald  was  desirous 
of  effecting  a separation  ot  that  country  from 
England,  and  induced  the  French  Directory  to 
furnish  him  with  a fleet  and  troops.  A landing 
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was  attempted  on  several  occasions ; but  all 
efforts  only  proved  the  futility  of  the  scheme,  and 
Fitzgerald  was  seized,  tried,  and  condemned  to 
death,  but  diedof  his  wounds  before  thetime  fixed 
for  his  execution,  1793;  b. October  loth,  1763.— 
1 1 is  wife,  distinguished  for  her  wit  and  beauty, 
had  been  educated  with  the  daughters  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  by  Madame  dc  Genlis,  and 
married  a second  time,  Mr.  Pitcairn,  the  Ame- 
rican consul  at  Hamburg,  from  whom,  however, 
she  separated  soon  afterwards,  n.  almost  in 
want  of  common  necessaries,  1831. 

Fitzgibbon,  John,  Jits'-gib-bon,  earl  of  Clare, 
and  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  at  Oxford.  He 
rapidly  rose  in  the  legal  profession,  till  he  be- 
came Irish  chancellor,  in  1789,  with  the  title  of 
baron  Fitzgibbon ; and  in  1795  was  raised  to  the  i 
peerage  as  the  earl  of  Clare.  He  was  an  emi- 1 
nent  lawyer,  and  an  earnest  promoter  of  the 
Union  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  b.  17-19;  n 
1802.  5 ' 

Fitzeerbert,  Maria,  fits-her'-bert,  was  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Waller  Smythe,  Esq.,  of 
Brambridge,  and  was  twice  a widow  before  she 
was  twenty-five  years  of  age.  In  1785  she  be- 
came  acquainted  with  George  IV.,  then  prince 
o.  \ ales,  and  was,  in  the  same  year,  privately 
married  to  him  at  Carlton  House,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  her  uncle  and  brother.  This  marriage 
was  invalid  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the 
prmee  afterwards  mai  :\ed  the  princess  Caroline 
? llis  allmnce  proving  unhappy. 
Mis.  litzherbert  again  lived  for  several  years 
with  the  prince  as  his  wife.  His  gross  irregu- 
larities, however,  drove  her  into  retirement,  and 
h^Zei>t-t0  Ln"bt™'  "’here  she  lived,  not  only 
m the  enjoy  ment  of  the  affection  and  respect  of 
14  lar?e  Cli;ele  of  friends,  but  retaining  the  good 
opinion  of  George  III.  and  William  IV.  b.  1756 
d.  at  Brighton,  1837.  » 

I iTzjiiiEs,  James.  (See  Berwick  Duke  nf  1 
I iTZHor,  Admiral  Robert,  R.N.  Ats-roi  an 
English  naval  officer,  who,  from  1828  to  1830  I 

syste? in  sAmeS 

coasts  ot  Patagonia,  Terra  del  Fuego  Chili  and 
I 'era.  Another  expedition  was  planned  and  in 

shores6  of ‘s  S?,and  survcyL'd  the  southern  | 

- - 1 America,  circumnavigated  the 
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m 1769,  and  for  a time  acted  with  the  Whigs, 
but  on  Mr  Fox  approving  of  the  French  revo- 
nsK-u’*8’  he  joined  the  Duke  of  Portland 
n rri,’-  FlttV  andwas  appointed  lord-lieutenant 
.*ra~nd-  tlie  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
us  office,  lie  favoured  the  agitation  for  Catholic 
emancipation,  and  this  not  being  approved  by 
f.,s“'  ca7s.  he  was  recalled  to  make  way  £ 
Lari  Camden.  On  Pitt’s  death,  in  1806,  he  be- 
came president  of  the  council,  an  office  he  con. 

SU?n  ltO807°Id tf ^ GJenvUIe  iSS-taS 

mnrn,  i1307’-  11(Y,d  not’  alter  that  time,  take 
much  share  in  public  affairs.  He  was  possessed 

laroe  estates,  and  this,  and  his  family 
connexions,  gave  him  an  immense  amount  ofin- 
which  circumstance,  more,  perhaps, 
than  to  his  own  abilities,  he  was  indebted  for  the 
position  he  held  in  the  national  councils,  u. 

D.  loou. 

ri„f,LAC1cu®>.  Cams  Valerius,  flak' -Tens,  a Latin 
poet,  who  lived  m the  reign  of  Vespasian.  A 

ex-Hnt-°fi)11Si  °‘\  thr  Argonautic  expedition  is 
BmSan^i0811  6d  °U  °f  wllich  is  that  of 
Fla  ecus,  or  Francowitz,  Mathias,  a Lu- 
theran divine,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Flaccus 
yricus,  on  account  of  his  having  been  born  in 
an  ancient  part  of  lllyricum.  Ho  became  a 
disciple  ot  Luther  and  Melancthon  at  Witten- 
berg, where  he  taught  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
languages,  of  which  he  was  there  appointed 

^ Cenriiw'iP  MG  Tf  the  princiPal  author  of  the 
fpudor  S fi  Mag'debT"Cnses,”  and  a great  dc- 
fendei  of  the  principles  of  Luther  against  those 
iv  ho  were  for  moderate  doctrines ; on  which 
account  he  settled  at  Magdeburg,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  other  places,  b at  Is  rii 
152°;  n at  Frankfort,  1575.  He  wrote  “ Class’ 
Sacra  Scriptural,”  2 vols.  folio;  “Catalogus 
Testium  Ventatis,”  folio;  “ De  TranslaS 

Imnern  P.rvmnn;  o,i  1 _one 


SS  after  SSXW  fgS  , 

appointed^16  dty  °f  fsifwas'  i 

to  England  wrot*0^61^’!^’ on  lus  return 
colray60 lif i8go ^he'°y Pnrsued^in^the 

In  . 8how  the  results  of  his  surveys 

purpose  of  giving  notice  m,  a?tal,llshcd  lor  the 

description  of  London  andwK  ?‘-Ves, a curious 
extant.  n.  lioj  a°D>  and  winch  is  the  earliest 

william  eaiffU/7/J/  Vhlliam  Wentworth  Fitz- 

man,whotr!ofhisWseu^tbU  £nf?lish  stafc«- 

401  ms  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords 


Imperii  Romani  ad  Germans 

tineaV’P8vCo°POrUm5  4U°d  XqUe  ad  Plcbcm  Pcr- 
1'  lam  el,  Nicholas,  Jla'-mel,  a notary  of  Paris 
v£tnron^Sateh-biyB0me  lmknown  means,  a 

vast  propei ty,  Avlncli  he  appropriated  to  benc- 
ent  purposes  and  the  endowment  of  hospitals 
and  churches.  The  multitude  ascribed  his 
gicat  wealth  to  liis  possessing  the  philosopher’s 
fj?ei  whilst  others  attributed  to  him  the 
a thorship  of  some  work's  on  alchemy.  IIow- 
evei  this  may  be,  he  certainly  founded  no  less 
than  four  hospitals  in  Paris,  n.  1418 
1 l Air  in  io,  Mcrcantonio,  Jla-me'-ne-o  an 
eminent  Italian  poet,  whose  Latin  effusions 

Italhn  “e°lmffnl 1 h?r  fin6St  P1-oductions  of  the 
Italian  school.  He  was  a man  of  aminhlo 

temper  as  well  as  profound  learning  and  was 

"<?  SS  w?,e 

sstetf  ss  % a sskrti 

siort  exposition  of  the  Sacred  Lvrics  He  was 

Sedarit0theardin31  •iPolc’  >vbom  he  accom- 
panmd.to  the  council  of  Trent,  b.  1491; 

w^dl™178’  Cains,  fl a-min'-i-us,  a brave  and 

2pI1Bt:cWlth  an  imuiense  number  of  RomanJ 

Flaaiinius,  or  Flaminin us,  Titus  Quiutius 

D D ’ 
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a celebrated  Roman  consul,  who,  n.c.  197,  was 
sent  against  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
against  the  Achaian  league.  He  totally  defeated 
Philip  on  the  confines  of  Epirus,  and  mado  all 
Loens,  Pliocis,  and  Thessaly  tributary  to  the 
Roman  power.  He  proclaimed  all  Greece  inde- 
pendent, at  the  Isthmian  games.  This  cele- 
brated action  procured  him  the  name  of  father 
and  deliverer  of  Greece.  He  was  afterwards 
sent  ambassador  to  Prusias,  king  of  llilhynia, 
where,  by  his  prudence  and  artifice,  he  caused 
Hannibal,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  this  court, 
to  kill  himself,  rather  than  be  given  up  to 
his  enemies  the  Romans.  Plaminius  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed,  after  he  had  imitated,  with 
success,  the  virtues  of  liis  model,  Scipio. — 
Lucius,  the  brother  of  tlic  preceding,  signalized 
himself  in  the  wars  of  Greece. — Plaminius, 
a tribune,  who.  at  the  head  of  300  men,  saved 
the  Roman  army  in  Sicily,  258  n.c. , by  engaging 
the  Carthaginians,  and  cutting  them  to  pieces. 

Flamsteed,  flaw'-sleed,  an  English  astro- 
nomer, who,  when  very  young,  discovered  a 
strong  predilection  for  mathematical  learning, 
and,  in  1669,  calculated  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
which  was  to  happen  the  next  year.  He  also 
calculated  five  appulses  of  the  moon  to  the  fixed 
stars.  He  sent  the  same  to  the  Royal  Society, 
for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  that  learned 
body.  Soon  after  this,  he  visited  London,  and 
then  went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  entered 
himself  of  Jesus  College.  One  of  his  best 
friends  was  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  who  introduced 
him  to  the  king,  and  in  167-1  procured  for  him 
the  place  of  astronomer  royal.  The  same  year 
he  entered  into  orders.  In  1675  the  foundation 
of  the  royal  observatory  at  Greenwich  was  laid, 
and  he  being  the  first  resident  and  astronomer 
royal,  it  was  called  Flamsteed  House.  In  1725 
appeared  his  great  work,  entitled  “ Ilistoria 
Coelestis  Britanniea,”  in  3 vols.  folio.  In  the 
“Philosophical  Transactions”  are  many  of  his 
papers,  and  in  Sir  Jonas  Moore’s  “System  of 
Mathematics”  is  a tract  by  him  on  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Sphere,  b.  at  Derby,  1646;  n.  1719.  It 
was  to  the  mass  of  lunar  observations  made  by 
Flamsteed,  that  Newton  was  indebted  for  the 
means  of  carrying  out  and  verifying  his  immor- 
tal discovery  of  gravitation.  _ 

Flavian,  flai'-vi-an,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  in 
which  see  he  was  confirmed  by  the  council  of 
Constantinople  in  3S2.  This  act,  however,  occa- 
sioned a schism,  numerous  bishops  adhering  to 
Paulinus,  and  others  to  Flavian.  The  prudence 
of  the  latter  at  length  restored  peace  to  the 
church.  II  c was  a zealous  opposer  of  the  Arians. 
x>.  404,  having  governed  his  church  twenty-three 

^Flavian,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to 
which  he  was  elected  on  the  death  of  Proelus, 
in  447.  He  condemned  the  Eutyehiau  heresy, 
in  a synod  held  at  Constantinople;  but  the 
followers  of  Eutychius  afterwards  got  Flavian 
banished  to  Lydia,  where  he  died. 

Flavitas  Jlao'-i-tas,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople When  Acacius,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, died,  the  emperor  Zeno  was  weak 
enough  to  leave  a blank  paper  under  the  altar, 
in  expectation  that  an  angel  would  write  upon 
it  the  name  of  a person  to  succeed  him.  1 la- 
vitas  by  bribing  the  grand-cliamberlam,  gamed 
admittance  into  the  church,  and  inscribed  Ins 
own  name  in  the  letter;  on  which  lie  was 
chosen  patriarch.  He  died  about  three  months 
afterwards,  and  the  cheat  being  discovered,  the 
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chamberlain  was  executed.  Lived  in  the  5th 
century. 

Flaxman,  John,  flux' -man,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish sculptor,  who  from  his  boyhood  discovered 
a remarkable  genius  for  modelling  in  clay.  In 
1787  lie  visited  Rome,  where,  during  a residence 
of  seven  years,  he  executed  his  celebrated  de- 
signs in  outline  from  Homer,  TEsehylus,  and 
Dante.  These  ivere  engraved  and  published, 
as  were  some  which  he  made  from  Hesiod. 
While  at  Rome,  he  also  executed  the  splendid 
group  from  Ovid’s  “Metamorphoses,”  entitled 
“The  Fury  of  Athamas,”  consisting  of  four 
figures,  larger  than  life.  For  this  work  he 
received  £600,  a sum  insufficient  to  defray  even 
the  cost.  It  was  executed  for  the  earl  of  Bristol. 
At  this  time  he  also  produced  his  “ Cephalus 
and  Aurora.”  In  1794  he  returned  to  England, 
and  executed  the  monument  for  Lord  Mansfield, 
now  in  Westminster  Abbey  : for  this  he  received 
£2500.  After  this  he  produced  a large  number 
of  fine  works,  and  has  been  pronounced  “ the 
greatest  of  modern  sculptors.”  b.  at  York, 
1755;  d.  in  London,  1826.  Byron  says  that 
“Flaxman  translated  Dante  the  best;”  and 
Allan  Cunningham  says  that  “the  progeny  of 
his  pencil  and  chisel  were  of  the  highest 
rank.” 

FLi::cniEit.Esprit,-/?ai'-i/(c-rti,  a famous  French 
bishop,  who  was  greatly  admired  as  a preacher 
at  Paris,  and  whose  funeral  orations  placed  him 
on  a level  with  Bossuet.  In  1679  he  published 
his  “ History  of  Theodosius  the  Great;”  in  1685 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Lavaur,  on  which 
Louis  XIV.  said,  “ I should  have  rewarded  you 
much  sooner,  but  that  I was  afraid  of  losing  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  your  discourses.” _ Shortly 
after,  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Nimes.  As 
a bishop,  he  was  exemplary,  and  when  a famine 
raged  in  1709,  his  charity" was  unbounded,  and 
manifested  to  all  persons,  without  any  respect 
to  religious  persuasion,  n.  at  Pernes,  near 
Carpentras,  1632 ; n.  at  Nimes,  1710.  His  works 
are,  “Miscellaneous  Works,”  12mo;  “Pane- 
gyrics of  the  Saints ;”  “ Funeral  Orations 
“ Sermons ;”  the  lives  of  Cardinal  Ximenes 
and  Theodosius  the  Great ; “ Posthumous 
Works.”  They  were  all  published  together  at 
Nimes  in  1782,  in  10  vols.  8vo. 

Fleck noe,  Richard,  flek'-no,  an  English  poet 
and  dramatist,  noticed  here,  not  on  account  so 
much  of  his  own  productions,  as  on  account 
of  his  name  having  been  borrowed  by  Dryden, 
to  serve  as  a scourge  for  the  punishment  of 
Shad  well.  He  was  poet  laureate  to  Charles  II., 
and  wrote  several  miscellaneous  pieces ; a short 
treatise  on  the  English  Stage;  “Love’s  Domi- 
nion,” a dramatic  piece;  “Ermina;  or,  the 
Chaste  Ladv ;”  and  several  other  performances, 
which  are  now  all  but  forgotten,  even  by  the 
antiquarians  in  literature.  Of  his  birth  nothing 
is  known.  He  is  believed  to  have  died  about 

1678.  T . , 

Flemming,  or  Flemmynge,  Richard  flem  - 
minq,  an  English  prelate,  who  received  Ins 
education  at  University  College,  Oxford,  and,  in 
1468,  obtained  a prebend  in  the  cathedral  of 
York.  He,  for  a time,  zealously  defended  tno 
doctrines  of  Wickiiffe,  but  afterwards  as  strenu- 
ously opposed  them.  In  1420  he  became  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  and  soon  after  wuis  sent  deputy  to 
the  council  of  Constance,  where  lie  distinguished 
himself  by  his  eloquence.  At  Ins  return,  ne 
executed  the  decree  of  that  assembly  for  digging 
up  Wickliffe’s  bones  and  burning  them,  ue 
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was  afterwards  raised  to  the  see  of  York  by 
the  pope;  but  Henry  VI.  refusing  to  concur 
in  bis  advancement,  lie  was  obliged  to  remain 
at  Lincoln,  b.  in  Yorkshire;  d.  at  Lincoln, 
1-131.  lie  founded  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

Fleetwood,  Charles,  fleet' -wood,  one  of  the 
parliamentary  generals  during  the  civil  war,  was 
the  son  of  Sir  William  Fleetwood,  cup-bearer  to 
Charles  I.j  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  king  and  the  parliament, 
young  Fleetwood  declared  for  the  latter.  He 
commanded  a regiment  of  cavalry  in  1614;  held 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  at  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  to  the  gaining  of  which,  by  Cromwell, 
he  largely  contributed.  He  married  the  Pro- 
tector’s daughter  after  the  death  of  her  first 
husband,  Ircton,  and  was  appointed  commander 
of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  in  1652,  and  commis- 
sioner for  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  that 
country,  which  he  reduced  to  subjection,  and 
was  named  lord-deputy  there  by  his  fathcr-in- 
Iaw.  He  strongly  opposed  Cromwell  assuming 
the  title  of  king  in  1657,  and  was  soon  after 
superseded  in  Ireland  by  Henry  Cromwell,  the 
Protector’s  younger  son.  On  the  death  of 
Oliver,  he  concurred  in  the  appointment  of 
Richard  as  his  successor;  but  soon  after  joined 
in  inducing  him  to  resign,  and  thus  paved  the 
"ay  for  the  Hestoration,  an  event,  however, 
which  he  did  not  long  survive,  d.  1692. 

Fleetwood,  William,  an  English  prelate, 
became  chaplain  to  William  and  Mary,  was 
fellow  of  Eton,  and  rector  of  Austin’s,  London 
He  was  lecturer  at  St.  Dunstan’s,  was  installed 
canon  of  Windsor  in  1702;  and  in  1706  suc- 
ceeded bishop  Beveridge  in  the  see  of  St.  Asaph, 
trom  whence  he  was  translated  to  Ely  in  1714 
ne  was  greatly  admired  as  a preacher,  and  was 
esteemed  and  honoured  on  account  of  the 
exemplary  and  blameless  life  he  lived.  His 
sermons  are  the  best  known  of  his  writings 
although  he  also  composed  several  learned  works 
on  theological  subjects,  and  on  some  points  of 
vhat  is  now  known  as  political  economy,  u.  in 

”• at 

prdate”™'  iaim,  ofpfta! 

^cot.^f  Y,nnd’ m !c87’  at.tended  Mary  queen  of 

inshpr  tn  l.CU*10x'  Wlth  a vicw  of  convert- 
me  her  to  the  Protestant  religion.  In  15S9  lie 

was  preferred  to  the  bishopric  of  Bristol,  whence 
he  was  translated  to  Worcester,  and  lastly  to 
London.  On  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he 
arned  again,  and  this  gave  such  offence  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  that  she  suspended  him  from 
his  episcopal  functions,  b.  in  Kent ; d.  1596 
i- letcher,  John,  an  English  dramatic  nnef 
who  received  his  education  at  Cambridge 1 and 

mo°t  ’Ti  Platyi8  in  conjuncti°n  with  Bcau- 
mo.it.  We  do  not  know  whether  to  consider  it 

n.s,  P*ay,8  were  taken  trom  works  in  the 
fcpamsh  Italian,  and  French  languages  he  was 

feS^lnfL”*086 : but, be  tl?at  as  * aaJS 

c® n possessed  other  merits  suffi- 

whk-h  Vl  b lS?  a fair  cla'm  to  the  reputation 
hSn  he  Wa?uSr?Syv  ?lave  alike  awai"dad 

the  fiitv  ture  of  his  country.  Out  of 

nnCk  .tyi  r°PlaJS  composed  under  the  n L, 
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creditable  to  both.  In  addition  to  his  other 
works,  he  assisted  Ben  Jonson  and  Middleton 


i wuuuy,  VAll  L 01 

names nf  composed  under  the  united 

"ffiSSTS  II  Fk!ch.°,r-  “ 11 

of  only  seventeen  ^ m tha  Production 
friendship  which  ’conkl8^-*™8  tb,G  caso>  the 
»»  <3  part  of  Shir  | ‘"”,er0m 


generous 
was  equally 


in  “ The  Widow,”  and  is  believed  to  have  been 
also  a literary  partner  with  Shakspeare,  Mas- 
singei,  and  some  other  authors,  u 1576-  d of 
? Plague  which  happened  1625,  and  was  buried 

BeadLh”8  ’ S0Uthwark’ 

n>  Phineas,  cousin  to  the  above  poet 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge.  In  1621 
lie  obtained  the  living  of  Hilgay  in  Norfolk- 
where  he  died  in  1650.°  He  is  b^t  Lnown  by  i 
poem  entitled  “The  Purple  Island,”  which  is 
an  allegorical  description  of  man,  in  the  manner 
of  Spenser,  reprinted  at  London,  in  1783.  IIo 
also  wrote  a work,  now  very  rare,  entitled 
Locustes,  or  the  Apollyonists,”  a satire  against 
the  Jesuits,  b.  1584;  d.  1650,-His  younger 
biothei  Giles  was  also  a divine  and  a poet,  and 
wrote  Christ  s Victory.”  To  this  work  Milton 
is  said  to  have  confessed  that  he  owed  the  idea 

?~o]lls  Paradise  Lost.”  lie  was  born  in 
loSS,  and  died  in  1623. 

Fletcher,  Andrew,  a Scottish  political  writer 
in  l/w-i  SOi1  °fTTSir  Eoberfc  Letcher  of  Saltoun’ 

DrSKn!nn?'  f?G  WasAcd  UP  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Buinet,  afterwards  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and 
became  commissioner  for  East  Lothian  in  the 
Scotch  parliament,  m which  he  so  strongly 
opposed  the  court  measures,  that  he  found  it 
expedient  to  withdraw  to  Holland.  In  1685  he 

Maded  ln.itb,e  7est  of  England  with  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  but  was  dismissed  for  shooting  a 

-en\a"  7 10  ha£  remonstrated  with  him 'for 
stealing  his  horse.  One  of  Fletcher’s  biographers 
says,  that  he  was  a man  of  breeding  and  nice 
honour,  in  whose  constitution  anger  was  ex! 
tremely  predominant.”  After  this  lie  was 

Turkfed  At  tha  RIunf service  against  the 
links.  At  the  Revolution  he  returned  to  his 
own  country  and  was  a member  of  the  convex 
tion  for  settling  the  government  of  Scotland, 
n.  at  Saltoun,  16o3;  d.  in  London,  1716.  His' 
publications,  which  are  wholly  political  are 
filled  vvith  the  boldest  and  most  honest  denun- 
ciations  of  the  oppressive  measures  beneath 
which  his  country,  in  his  time,  groaned.  His 
^n!?Cter  1S  tbus  given  by  a contemporary : “A 
gentleman  steady  in  his  principles,  of  nice 
honour,  with  abundance  of  learning;  brav“as 
the  sword  he  wears,  and  bold  as  a hon-a  sura 
, ueiIld  and  u'1  irreconcilable  enemy,— would  lose 
ns  life  readily  to  serve  his  country,  and  would 

wLd?  a+,base  tbin£  to  s^e  it.”  It  is  in  his 
letter  to  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  entitled  “An 

"VYhUnffc  i°f  a-  Conversation,”  that  occurs  the 

earfof  cliath-Tm  e<T,C0Usly  attributed  to  the 
Ghat  ham : I knew  a very  wise  man 

that  believed  that  if  a man  were  permitted  to 

malm  a b|1G  balIadfS  he  did  not  care  who  should 
make  all  the  laws  of  a nation.” 

Fletcher,  Abraham,  an  ingenious  English 
mathematician,  was  bred  to  the  business  of  a 
tobacco-pipe  maker.  He  learned  to  read  and 
write  by  Ins  own  application,  and  also  taught 
himself  arithmetic,  mathematics,  and  botany6 
At  the  age  ot  thirty  he  became  a schoolmaster* 
owhmh  he  added  the  professions  of  astrologer 
and  doctor,  and  acquired  a fortune  of  £3000  b 
m Cumberland ,1714;  n.  1793.  He  published  a 
compendium  of  practical  mathematics  under 
the  title  of  the  “Universal  Measurer  ” l voi 
8vo;  a book  of  merit.  ' 1 vo1* 

Fletjrt,  Andrd  Ilercule  d e,flur'-e  a cardiml 
and  prime  minister  of  France,  was,  at  firs? 
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chaplain  to  Louis  XIV.,  then  became,  in  1698, 
bishop  of  Frdjus,  and  was  nominated  by  the 
old  king,  when  near  liis  death,  as  tutor  to  his 
successor,  Louis  XV.  Floury  gained  great  in- 
fluence over  the  mind  ofhis  pupil,  and  in  1726 
succeeded  the  dukcof  Bourbon  as  prime  minister, 
being  in  the  same  year  also  made  cardinal,  lie 
showed  his  wisdom  in  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  diminishing  the  taxes,  and 
systematizing  the  finance  department,  but  was 
not  successful  in  maintaining  the  influence  of 
France  abroad.  Stanislas,  king  of  Poland,  whose 
claims  ought  to  have  been  supported,  was 
abandoned  in  the  war  which  he  undertook  to 
recover  his  crown.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
1736,  Floury,  however,  obtained  from  Austria 
the  cession  to  Stanislas  of  the  duchies  of 
Loraine  and  Bar,  stipulating  that  these  should, 
at  the  death  of  Stanislas,  revert  to  France.  In 
the  AVar  of  Succession,  1741,  the  cardinal  was 
not  destined  to  see  the  arms  of  his  country 
successful ; but  he  did  not  live  till  the  end  of 
the  conflict,  b.  at  Lodeve,  Languedoc,  1653 ; 
D.  1743. 

Flindees,  Captain  Matthew,  Jlin'-ders,  a dis- 
tinguished English  navigator,  who  early  entered 
into  the  merchant  service,  but  quitted  it  soon 
for  the  navy,  which  he  joined  as  a midshipman 
in  1795.  Having  diitinguished  himself  in  an 
exploring  expedition  through  Bass’s  Straits 
(see  Bass),  he  was,  on  his  return  to  England, 
promoted,  and  in  1801  sailed,  as  captain  of  the 
Investigator,  for  Australia,  and,  commencing  at 
Cape  Leeuwin,  surveyed  the  eastern  coast,  as  far 
as  Encounter  Bay.  He  next  sailed  for  Port 
Jackson,  where,  having  refitted,  he  explored 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland  islands,  and 
the  great  Barrier  Beef  of  coral  rocks.  Thence 
he  proceeded  to  Torres  Straits,  examined  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  thence  to  the  island  of 
Timor,  and  thence  to  Port  Jackson,  where  he 
arrived  in  1803.  From  the  rotten  state  of  his 
ship,  he  was  no  longer  able  to  continue  his  sur- 
vey ; accordingly,  he  embarked  for  England  in 
the  Porpoise,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the 
results  of  his  investigations  before  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty.  In  this  ship, 
however,  he  was  wrecked  on  a coral  reef,  in 
sailing  for  Torres  Straits;  but,  through  his  own 
intelligence  and  enterprise,  not  only  saved  the 
crew,  but  eventually  was  the  means  of  rescuing 
them,  when,  in  a vessel  called  the  Cumberl  mil, 
no  larger  than  29  tons,  he  set  out  for  England. 
He  crossed  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  reached  the 
Isle  of  France,  where  lie  and  his  people  were 
made  prisoners  of  war,  notwithstanding  that  he 
held  a French  pass,  enjoining  that  his  ship 
should  be  respected  wherever  it  should  be  found, 
on  account  of  the  scientific  objects  in  which 
its  captain  was  engaged.  Here  he  was  detained 
a prisoner  for  six  years.  At  length  he  was  re- 
stored to  his  liberty  and  his  country,  with  all  his 
plans  and  charts,  excepting  one  ofhis  log-books, 
which  had  been  either  lost,  kept,  or  destroyed. 
By  this  time  the  French  had  issued  a volume 
and  an  atlas,  marking  a vast  number  of  the 
parts  surveyed  by  Flinders  as  those  which  had 
been  visited  by  a navigator  of  their  nation. 
Flinders,  however,  was  enabled  to  assert  his 
own  rights ; but,  broken  in  health,  lived  only 
to  revise  the  last  sheet  of  his  work,  having 
died  on  the  very  day  that  his  book  was  pub- 
lished. b.  at  Donington,  Lincolnshire,  1760; 
d.  1814.  The  work  of  Flinders  is  entitled 
"A  Voyage  to  Terra  Australis,  in  the  years 
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1801,  1802,  and  1803,  in  His  Majesty’s  ship 
Investigator,  and  subsequently  in  the  armed 
vessel  Porpoise  and  Cumberland  schooner," 
2 vols.  with  atlas : London,  1814.  (See  Baowir, 
Dr.  Bobcrt.) 

Flood,  Henry,  Jlud,  an  Irish  orator,  was  the 
son  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Warden  Flood,  chief 
justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  in  Ireland.  He 
received  his  education  at  Dublin  and  Oxford, 
and  was,  in  1752,  created  M.A.  at  the  latter 
university.  He  entered  the  Irish  parliament 
for  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  and  afterwards  for 
the  borough  of  Callan,  where  his  eloquence 
acquired  for  him  an  uncommon  popularity  in 
his  native  country,  which  he  lost  when  he 
obtained  a scat  in  the  British  parliament,  b. 
1732 ; d.  1791.  Mr.  Flood  published  an  ode  to 
Fame;  and  several  of  his  .speeches  have  been 
also  printed.  He  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his 
property,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  the 
university  of  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  found- 
ing a professorship,  purchasing  manuscripts 
and  books,  and  for  granting  premiums. 

Floeian,  John  Peter  Claris  de,  Jlor-c-an,  a 
French  writer,  educated  under  Voltaire,  who 
procured  him  the  place  of  page  to  the  duke  de 
Penthievrc,  whose  friendship  he  obtained,  and 
who  gave  him  a captain’s  commission  in  his 
regiment  of  dragoons.  He  devoted  himself, 
however,  principally  to  letters,  and  produced  a 
number  of  works,  chiefly  of  the  romantic  kind. 
His  first  was  “Galathee,”  published  in  1783, 
which  was  followed  by  his  “ Theatre,”  contain- 
ing “ Les  Deux  Billets,”  “ Le  Bon  Mdnage,” 
“ Le  Bon  Pere,”  “ La  Bonne  Mere,”  and  “ Le 
Bon  Fils.”  His  “ Voltaire  et  le  Serf  du  Mont 
J ura  ” gained  him  the  prize  given  by  the  French 
Academy,  of  which  society  he  became  a member. 
His  “ Estelle  ” is  reckoned  equal  to  “ Galatliee,” 
and  his  “Numa  Pompilius,"  “Gonsalvo  de  Cor- 
dova,” and  his  “ Fables,”  which  rank  next  to 
those  of  La  Fontaine,  are  also  highly  esteemed. 
For  his  “Numa”  he  was  sent  to  prison  during 
the  reign  of  Bobespierre.  In  his  confinement 
he  began  a poem  on  the  story  of  “ AVilliam 
Tell,”  and  finished  another,  entitled  “Ebra- 
him.”  He  gained  his  liberty  after  J:he  fall  of 
Bobespierre,  and  died  at  Sceaux,  1794.  b.  in 
Languedoc,  1755. 

Floeiax,  Marcus  Antonius,  half-brother  of 
the  emperor  Tacitus,  assumed  the  purple  after 
the  death  of  the  latter,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
acknowledged  by  the  senate.  Probus,  however, 
having  been  proclaimed  by  the  legions  of  the 
East,  Florian  marched  against  him ; but  expe- 
riencing a check  in  one  of  his  first  encounters, 
his  soldiers  killed  him.  He  reigned  but  two 
months.  D.  276. 

Floeio,  John,  Jlo'-re-o,  who  styled  himself 
“The  Besolute,”  was  descended  from  a family 
of  Italian  refugees  which  had  settled  in  London, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
He  taught  French  and  Italian  at  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  was  appointed  tutor  to  Prince 
Henry  on  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the 
English  throne,  and  likewise  held  the  office  of 
clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  queen.  He  wrote  a 
variety  of  works  with  somewhat  fanciful  titles, 
the  best  of  which  are,  “ First  Fruits,”  “ Second 
Fruits,”  “ Garden  of  Becrcation,”  and  an  Eng- 
lish and  Italian  Dictionary,  d.  1625. 

Flouis,  Francis,  Jlor'-c,  a Flemish  historical 
painter,  surnamed  the  “ Flemish  Baphael. 
He  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  Charles  v. 
and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  amassed  a very 
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large  fortune.  Amongst  his  best  works  arc  the 
"Twelve  Labours  of  Hercules,”  and  a “Last 
Judgment.”  n.  at  Antwerp,  1520  j d.  1670. 

Florus,  Lucius  Annams,  Jlor-us,  a Latin 
historian,  of  the  same  family  as  Seneca  and 
Lucan.  He  wrote  an  “Abridgment  of  the 
Roman  History,”  in  four  books,  which  is  concise 
and  elegant,  although  incorrect  in  many  points. 
He  lived  between  the  years  70  and  140,  reaching 
the  summit  of  his  fame  in  the  reigns  of  the 
emperors  Trajan  and  Hadrian. 

Floukrjts,  Marie  Jean  Pierre,  Jloo'-rai,  a 
distinguished  French  physiologist,  universally 
known  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  savans 
of  his  day,  and  as  the  author  of  many  learned 
works  on  physiological  science,  was  profes- 
sor of  comparative  physiology  in  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  Paris ; professor  in  the 
College  of  France;  peer  of  the  Empire;  per- 
petual secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
the  same  city,  a member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  England,  and  of  the  Academies  of  Edinburgh, 
Stockholm,  Munich,  Madrid,  Turin,  and  of 
almost  every  other  capital  in  Christendom. 
The  best  and  most  remarkable  of  all  the  works 
by  M.  Flourens  is  his  book  on  the  “ Duration 
of  Human  Life,  and  the  quantity  of  Life  on  the 
Globe.”  in  which  he  maintains  that  one  hun- 
dred years  is  the  natural  duration  of  human 
life,  and  that  by  living  a sober— that  is,  a well- 
ordered,  well-conducted,  reasonable  life— men 
may  secure  that  degree  of  longevity;  but  that 
it  is  impossible  to  prolong  existence  beyond  that 
period,  use  whatever  means  they  may.  b at 
Maurcilhan,  Hdrault,  1794. 

Fo,  or  Foe,  fo,  the  founder  of  a religious 
sect  winch,  in  the  empire  of  China,  reckons  a 
great  number  of  followers,  whose  tenets  appear 
to  be  much  the  same  as  those  of  Buddha.  He 
lcformed  the  religion  of  the  Brahmins,  denied 
the  distinction  of  castes,  and  the  superiority  of 

wbi^ffho  e53  °J  meii’  aud  tau£ht  a doctrine,  of 
n hnt  “n  an,eiltaI  P^cepts  are,  not  to  lie, 
to  do  to  others  as  we  would  be  done  by,  to  kill 
o living  creature,  to  abstain  from  wine,  to  avoid 
aU  impurity,  and  to  believe  in  future  rewlrds 
and  punishments.  His  doctrines  only  began  to 
be  prevalent  in  China  200  years  b c His 

teSSw£ed  lJOnzcs-  and  live  in  monas- 
erie..,  travell.ng  also  considerably  about  the 

empire,  and  living,  for  the  most  part,  on  alms 

Fonr™/V  i °rf|n  C'asl!mer?>  “bout  1027  b.c.  ' 

legislator^  Ho  t^°  fi-rft<Ch£nese  emPeror  and 

iS  SE  there  are  StStaSd  to 
Of  fishinp  hnnr  01  mamage,  the  invention 
acknowlpH™a music>  and  writing.  He 
Lived  about  3000B!arShiPPed 3 6Upreme  deit7- 

BearnXV^aS^°n  Gount  de,  Viscount  de 
at  the{^’orSed  hiSi  father>  Gaston  11° 
remarkable  for  his 'val and  rc,ndcrcd  himself 
He  is  acc^d  howevl  nrr  and  ^i&cenoe. 
temper,  and  havfnl  Jn,,’  °[  Possessing  a violent 
son.  This  voun/™"Sed  the  dcatl1  of  bis  own 
of  having  attemnid  inCG’  -Unju?tly  susp<*ted 
imprisoned  father,  was 


Folengo 


1372  against  the  count  of  Armagnac;  and,  1375, 
against  the  duke  de  Berri.  b.  1331 ; d.  1391. 
lo  ix,  Gas  ton  de.duke  of  Nemours, aFrenchman 
wiio,  m 1512,  succeeded  the  duke  of  Longucville 

aMo3mnf\d-  °S  th°  army  in  Ita,L  and  on 
“ Thn  L n U3  exploits,  was  called  the 

TlnWnn  6 b°rfc  of  Jt£lly-  ’ He  raised  the  siege  of 
SolrP  ’ rel'eved  Brescia,  and  laid  siege  to 

Tt Jh6re’  °nethe- llth  of  April.  1512>  be 
“nn-Vi  a™3  of  victory.  Byron,  in  the 
Chi1  de  Harold,”  calls  him  the  “gallant  young 
He  Foix,  and  draws  a moral  as  to  the  evanes- 
cent  character  of  human  fame,  from  the  state  of 
the  monument  raised  to  his  memory  on  the  spot 

Sind  with-'  a"d  ',Mch'  the  Te 

V\  eeds  and  ordure  rankling  round  the  base  ” 
De  Foix  was  the  son  of  John  de  Foix  Viscount 

ofaLouis  Xir  1andWife’  ^ °-f  0rleaus’  sist« 

OI  ldOuis  XII.,  and  was  born  in  1489,  and  was 

Foix^ ^yOrTcrn SthrVea/ST0f  age  athis  death- 
0dpt  ,(le>  iord  of  Lautrec,  a famous 

hattV  nfgpnera  ’ Waf.  likewisc  Present  at  the 
battle  of  Ravenna,  where  he  was  wounded  and 

was  appointed  governor  of  Milan  by  Francis  I. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  famous  general  Colonna 
who  drove  him  out  of  Italy.  He  returned  in 
15-.S,  however,  and  took  Pavia,  and  besieged 

Sd  toWSmfn  n6  ,HiS.  b°dy  Was  pOn- 

Jre?r-t0^p?m-,and  was  buried,  twenty  years 
aftei,  in  the  tomb  of  the  great  Gonsalvo  oft Cor- 

oflSr Awho ina?7ShnrlCS  de’.f0'-lar>  a French 
' Yi’  Yr°> In  }7o2>  became  aide-de-camp  to  M 
de  Vendome,  who  undertook  nothing  without 
consulting  him.  For  his  services,  lie  was  re- 
LoSd  3 pensi°n  and  the  cross  of  St. 

sLa™  and  V?S  W0Unded  at  the  battle  of  Cas- 
sano,  and  taken  prisoner  by  Prince  Fno-ono 
some  time  after  the  battle  of  Blenheim  BrW 
exchanged,  he  was  sent  to  Malta  to  kssSun 
its  defence  against  the  Turks.  He  afterwards 
served  nndm-  rimvinc  vrr  , P rt  \ Lelyaras 


imprisoned  brthe  0;L?s01o°fEp  — 

instigation  of  ('liarinoYi  Ti  ?f  Gaston,  at  the 
in  his  dungeon  'of  tbc  Cadr>and  Ieffc  to  perish, 
was  passeTn^ontinnT n TheT  Iife  of  Gast°n 

nr  ‘tons?vr^tsfc;t 


M0»uiou  tiiu  luiKS.  lie  atterwnrrlff 
served  under  Charles  XU.  of  Sweden  and  was 

thatn^-  at  the  iSnige  of  Frederickshall  when 
at  prince  was  killed,  December  11  1718  H> 

SErfET*  1°  P™“.“d  served  rnider  the 
mike  oi  Berwick,  b.  at  Avignon,  1669-  b 17^9 

He  wrote  “Commentaries  upon  Pofy'bius  ” 
War  *'  and’  “ A 

Places.”  d A Treatlse  on  the  Defence  of 
singers,  who,  in  the  14th  century,  succeeded  La' 

SSJeTto  tXr'ruleT^tw0/ 

Nuremberg^amd^was^born^a^Ulm  in^e  15th 
at  ’Nuremberg* in  1474  °f  Ws  pieCes  was  printed 
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in  interweaving  with  a staple  of  Latin  verse 
words  and  phrases  of  the  vernacular  tongue,  and 
made  to  fit  into  the  construction  and  metre  by 
Latin  terminations.  In  this  species  of  composi- 
tion Folengo  was  very  successful.  He  likewise 
wrote  a burlcsquo  called  “Orlandino,”  pub- 
lished at  Vcnico  in  1520;  and,  returning  to  a 
settled  and  so-called  religious  life,  ho  in  1027 
printed  a piece  entitled  “ Chaos  del  Triperano,” 
in  prose  and  verse,  a whimsical  and  licentious 
work,  descriptive  of  the  various  incidents  of 
his  life,  and  ending  with  the  record  of  his  con- 
version. He  subsequently,  while  living  in  a 
monastery  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  com- 
posed a poem  in  ottava  rima,  called  “La 
Umanita  del  Figlio  di  Dio,”  which  appeared  in 
1533.  b.  1491;  n.  1544. 

Foley,  Sir  Thomas,  fo'-le,  a distinguished 
naval  officer,  and  the  friend  of  Nelson,  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  Pembroke- 
shire. He  was  a lieutenant  in  the  Prince 
George  when  Prince  William  Henry,  afterwards 
William  IV.,  was  a midshipman  on  board,  lie 
was  made  post-captain  in  1790 ; was  appointed 
to  the  St.  George,  flag-ship  of  Admiral  Cell,  in 
1794',  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
France  and  Spain.  On  the  passage  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, immediately  after,  he  assisted  at  the 
recapture  of  the  St.  Jago,  a large  Spanish  ship, 
with  upwards  of  two  millions  of  dollars  on 
board.  Foley  afterwards  served  under  Admiral 
Hotham,  and  distinguished  himself  in  an  action 
with  the  French  Toulon  fleet  and  in  capturing 
the  Censenr  and  Ca  Ira  ships  of  the  line.  He 
was  captain  of  the  Britannia  in  the  famous 
battle  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  on  the  14th  of 
February,  1797,  where  he  displayed  signal 
bravery.  In  1793  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Goliath,  which  was  sent  to  reinforce  Nelson  in 
the  Mediterranean;  and  in  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  August  1,  1798,  led  the  British  line  into 
action.  Within  two  minutes  after  the  first  shot 
Was  fired  by  the  French,  Foley  opened  upon 
from  the  Goliath,  which  he  steered  along- 
side of  the  Conquerant,  the  second  ship  in  the 
enemy’s  van,  in  fifteen  minutes  dismasted 
his  opponent,  apd  then  aided  in  subduing  the 
vessels  in  the  rear.  After  assisting  in  the 
blockade  of  Malta,  Foley  was  in  1800  in  com- 
mand of  the  Elephant,  74,  belonging  to  the  fleet 
under  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  and  on  board  of  his 
ship  Nelson  hoisted  his  flag  when  about  to  make 
his  celebrated  attack  on  the  Danish  fleet  and 
fortifications  at  Copenhagen.  Foley  accompanied 
the  Admiral  through  the  whole  of  the  desperate 
action  which  followed.  It  was  to  Captain  Foley 
that  Nelson  made  the  famous  remark,  when  the 
signal  to  cease  action  was  made  by  Sir  Hyde : 
“Leave  off  the  action ! Foley,  you  know  I have 
only  one  eye,  and  am  entitled  to  be  blind  some- 
times. I really  do  not  see  the  signal,”  added  lie, 
putting  the  glass  to  his  blind  eye;  and  continued 
the  battle,  with  what  result  is  well  known. 
Captain  Foley  was  made  a colonel  of  marines  in 
1807,  was  promoted  to  rear-admiral’s  rank  in 
1808;  in  1811  was  appointed  comnjander-in- 
chief  in  the  Downs,  which  position  he  continued 
to  hold  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  In 
J812  he  was  made  vice-admiral;  in  1815  was 
nominated  knight  commander  of  the  Bath;  and 
obtained  the  grand  cross  of  the  same  order  in 
1830,  On  May  1,  1830,  Sir  Thomas  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  Portsmouth,  and 
died  there  on  January  3,  1831;  n.  1757. 

Fox-ey,  John  Henry,  It, A.,  an  eminent 
406 
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sculptor,  who,  from  Dublin,  went  to  London,  in 
1834,  and  became  a student  in  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. His  first  exhibitions  were  “ Innocence” 
and  “The  Death  of  Abel;”  both  of  which  in 
1839,  appeared  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy,  and 
attracted  much  attention.  Next  year  appeared 
his  “Ino  and  the  Infant  Bacchus,”  which 
further  increased  his  fame;  and  from  that  time 
he  may  be  said  to  have  taken  his  place  amongst 
the  best  sculptors  of  the  day.  Besides  those 
works  already  named,  he  produced  “ Lear  and 
Cordelia,”  “ Venus  rescuing  iEneas,”  “ Prospero 
narrating  his  Adventures  to  Miranda,”  and 
several  others,  displaying  a rich  faculty  of 
invention,  and  truly  classic  taste  in  execution. 
He  also  produced  many  portraits  and  monu- 
mental memorials,  which  greatly  helped  to 
extend  his  reputation.  In  1358  lie  was  elected 
a member  of  the  Loyal  Academy,  b.  at  Dub- 
lin, 1818. 

Folkes,  Martin,  folces,  an  English  philoso- 
pher and  antiquary,  who,  after  receiving  a 
private  education,  was  sent  to  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was 
chosen  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1723 
was  nominated  one  of  the  vice-presidents.  In 
1741  he  succeeded  Sir  Hans  Sloanc  as  president 
of  that  learned  body,  and  was,  about  the  same 
time,  elected  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris.  He  was  also  created  doctor 
of  laws  by  both  universities,  b.  at  Westmin- 
ster, 1690 : d.  in  London,  1754.  Mr.  Folkes 
wrote,  besides  a number  of  papers  in  the  “ Phi- 
losophical Transactions,”  “ A Table  of  English 
Silver  Coins,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
1745.”  A second  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
in  1763. 

Foyblanqtje,  John  de  Grenier,  fon'-blawng,  a 
distinguished  English  barrister,  was  descended 
from  a noble  family  in  the  south  of  France,  some 
members  of  which  had  emigrated  to  England 
on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  In 
1793  he  published  a “Treatise  onEquity,”  which 
was  enlarged  and  reprinted  with  notes  in  1799, 
and  again  in  1S05.  b.  1759 ; n.  1S37. 

Fonblayque,  Albauy  W.,  f on' -Hank,  son 
of  the  above,  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  but 
was  never  called  to  the  bar.  He  early 
began  to  direct  his  attention  to  political 
questions,  and,  on  Leigh  Hunt  and . his  bro- 
ther parting  with  the  “ Examiner”  newspaper, 
it  passed  into  the  proprietorship  of  Mr.  Fon- 
blanquc.  In  the  columns  of  this  journal 
his  taients  were  fully  displayed.  In  1837  lie 
published  a selection  of  his  papers  from  the 
“Examiner,”  and  entitled  them  “England 
under  Seven  Administrations,”  which  were 
much  admired.  In  1852  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  statistical  department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  when  his  superintendence  of 
the  “Examiner”  may  be  considered  to  have 
virtually  ceased,  b.  1797. 

Foxtaixe,  John  de  la,  fon-tain,  a French 
poet,  was  educated  first  at  Rhcims,  and 
afterwards  under  the  fathers  of  the  Oratory, 
lie  was  a man  of  great  simplicity  of  manners,  cre- 
dulous, fearful,  and  uncommonly  absent-minded. 
He  lived  for  some  time  with  the  superintendent 
Fouquet,  who  allowed  him  a pension.  After- 
wards lie  resided  in  turn  with  the  duchesses  of 
Bouillon  and  Orleans,  and  Mesdamcs  d'Hervart 
and  de  Sablicre.  As  an  illustration  of  the  lazi- 
ness of  his  disposition,  that  lady  on  one  occa- 
sion, having  parted  with  her  servants,  said,  ‘ I 
have  got  rid  of  all  my  animals  except  throe 
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my  cat,  my  dog,  and  La  Fontaine.”  lie  was 
married,  but  his  wife  had  as  little  knowledge  of 
the  management  of  a household  as  himself.  Ho 
wrote  some  licentious  talcs,  which  are  little 
read;  but  his  fables  are  very  generally  put  into 
the  hands  of  young  people.  They  are  natural, 
poetical,  and  entertaining.  He  also  wrote  “ Lcs 
Amours  do  Psyche,”  a romance,  some  comedies, 
letters,  &c.,  to  be  found  in  his  miscellanies, 
n.  at  Chateau  Thierry,  1621;  d.  1695.  In  his 
later  years,  La  Fontaine  inclined  seriously  to- 
wards religion,  and  many  of  his  more  unworthy 
works  he,  at  the  instance  of  his  confessor,  sup- 
pressed. As  a fable-writer  he  is  unsurpassed, 
his  compositions  in  this  path  being  remarkable 
for  their  great  simplicity  and  exquisite  beauty. 

Fontaine,  Nicholas,  a voluminous  French 
author,  connected  with  the  Jansenists,  was  the 
son  of  a scrivener  at  Paris,  where  he  was  born 
in  1625.  His  principal  works  are,  “ Lives  of 
the  Saints,”  “ History  of  the  Bible,”  in  short 
chapters,  which  has  often  been  reprinted  under 
the  title  of  the  “Bible  de  Royaumont;”  “Me- 
moirs of  the  Solitaires  of  Port  Royal ;”  and  a 
“ Translation  of  the  Homilies  of  St.  Chrysostom 
on  Paul’s  Epistles,”  which  latter  was  con- 
demned by  de  Harlai,  archbishop  of  Paris,  as 
teaching  the  Nestorian  heresy,  d.  at  Melun, 
1709. 

Fontaine,  Pierre  Francois  Leonard,  an 
architect,  who  has  been  called  the  Father  of  the 
modern  French  school,  early  began  the  study  of 
his  art,  and,  in  1785,  carried  away  the  second 
prize  for  architecture.  He  now  became  a pen- 
sioner of  the  Academy,  to  be  maintained  at 
Rome,  and  having  presented  drawings  of  the 
“imperial  city,”  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the 
Caesars,  he  received  an  extraordinary  prize  of 
3000  francs.  After  the  Revolution,  and  the 
elevation  of  Napoleon  T.  to  the  consulate,  he 
and  Pereier,  a brother  architect,  were  employed 
to  restore  Malmaison.  Under  the  imperial  rule 
he  was  further  employed  to  restore  all  the 
places  and  complete  the  Louvre  and  the  Tui- 
leries,  which,  with  numerous  other  works,  occu- 
pied him  and  Pereier  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  rule  of  Napoleon  I.  On  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  he  was  named  architect  to  Louis  XVIII 
which  place  he  held  till  1843.  He  next  became 
president  of  the  Council  of  the  Civil  Buildimrs 
and  by  Ins  vast  experience  was  thus  enabled 
i 1 to  direct  some  of  the  most  important 
pubhe  works  m France,  b.  at  Pontoise,  in  the 
l4risrt]8™t  °f  Plc  Seine-et-Oise,  1762  ; d.  in 

JmiT^\Dom,enico>  f01l-ta'-na,  an  eminent 
nhoulw  and  ™ec,hanic,  who  raised  the  Roman 
fr°rn  the  dust  in  the  front  of  St.  Peter’s, 

“f ™ Kde,en}ed  imPiactieable,  and  which  many 

Lake  of  pd  atte“Ptcd  m vain.  b.  at  MUi,  on  the 
•nakt.  of  Como,  lo43  ; d.  at  Naples,  1607. 

Pi'ospcro,  an  historical  painter 

Caracti3  Ludovico  and  Hannibal 

1KQ7C  TJ-  ?'  ^ Bologna,  1512;  d.  at  Rome 

lom  nn;mLd^U?hiCr  [;avinia  was  also  an  excel’ 


Fontenelle 


PonePCintCr  °!!Portraits,  a«d  was  patroffizcd%" 

sevPe SaSJfVr  ' Bl552; 

mcMioned-i  liv  ?amfe* whom  bo 
ralist  and  niilo-  i ^ ontaxia,  an  eminent  natu- 

intheT?rofiJrao WmMn’  B’at  Poma^o, 

the  brother offviiv' 180  Vn  2’  Gr.cS°'T  Fontana, 
d.  1803  a °[FcIlx' a mathematician,  n.  1735 

of  Naples  fo  whom  V'  °"tana> . an  astronomer 

scope  was  forint  r0  invention  of  the  tele- 
v ^ or  some  time  erroneously  ascribed, 


but  who  made  improvements  in  various  instru- 
ments. b.1580;  d.  1650.  4.  Carlo  Fontana,  an 
Italian  architect  of  some  distinction,  b.  1634; 
d.  1714.  5.  Gaetano  Fontana,  a Modenese  astro- 
nomer, with  whom  Cassini  corresponded,  and 
by  whom  ho  was  regarded  as  always  to  be 
depended  on  in  his  observations  and  calcula- 
tions. b.  1645;  d.  1719. 

Fonte,  Modcrata,  fon'-tai,  a Venetian  lady, 
who  wrote  two  poems;  one  entitled  “ II  Flori- 
doro,  the  other  on  the  “ Passion  and  Resurrec- 
iion  of  Jesus  Christ.’’  She  also  produced  a 
work  in  prose,  in  which  she  asserts  that  women 
are  not  inferior  in  understanding  to  men.  e at 
Venice,  1555;  d.  1592. 

Fontenay,  Theresc  de  Cabarrus,  Marquise  do 
fan  -te-nai,  a Spanish  lady,  who  became  first  the 
wife  of  M Devin,  marquis  of  Fontenay,  a coun- 
sellor m Paris,  and  afterwards  the  wife  of  Tal- 
linn. She  subsequently  separated  from  Tallieii 
and  became  the  wife  of  prince  de  Cliimay  not- 
withstanding that  her  first  husband  was  still 
alive.  The  Church,  however,  refused  to  ratify 
her  marriage,  and  she  continued  to  stru^Mc 
against  the  feeling's  of  society,  in  a vain  endea- 
vour to  be  received  into  if,  until  1816,  when  she 
retired  to  a private  retreat,  where  she  passed 
the  remainder  of  her  days  in  tranquillity.  She 
was  vciy  beautiful,  and  extremely  enga °i n :r  by 
her  great  wit.  b.  at  Saragossa,  Spain"  1773; 
d.  at  Chimay,  1835. 

1 ontenelle,  Bernard  le  Bovicr  d Qjfon'-fcii- 
nel,  a celebrated  French  writer,  whose  father 
was  a counsellor  of  Rouen.  Young  Fontenelle 
was  also  bred  to  the  legal  profession,  which,  how- 
ever,  he  abandoned  for  literature.  His  firstefforts 
were  directed  to  the  stage,  and  although  they 
were  superintended  by  his  uncle  Thomas  Cor- 
nedle  he  did  not  succeed.  In  1683  he  published 
his  _ Dialogues  of  the  Dead,”  which  were  well 
received.  His  conversations  on  the  “ Plurality 
ot  Worlds,”  which  appeared  in  16S6,  further 
added  to  his  reputation ; and  the  year  following 
he  published  the  “ History  of  Oracles,”  which 
is  a translation,  or  very  nearly  so,  of  a work 
on  the  same  subject  by  Van  Dale.  Ho  was 
i a member  of  the  French  Academy  in 
1691,  and,  m 1697,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
ly  became  secretary  of  the  latter, 
and  tilled  that  office  with  honour  from  1699  to 
7,  1 , thls  capacity  he  wrote  a history  of 

the  Academy,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the 
excellent  eulogies  which  lie  composed  upon  its 
deceased  members,  b.  at  Rouen,  1657-  d at 
Parl?’. 1757-  Besides  the  above  works,  lie  wrote 

of  rry°ftfh0  FYtCo  theatre,”  “Elements 
ot  the  Geometry  of  Infinities,”  “Moral  Dis- 
courses,” &c.  Fontenelle  is  said  by  some  critics 
to  have  been  especially  distinguished  for  the 
clearness  and  simplicity  of  his  style,  and  to  have 
possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  power  of 
making  scientific  matters  intelligible  to  all 
readers.  As  a man  of  the  world,  he  shone  by 
the  sharpness  of  his  wit  and  the  smartness 
of  Ins  repartees ; although  he  was  also  remark- 
able tor  his  moderation  and  reserve  in  an  are 
when  there  was  not  much  of  these  qualities  Ho 
would  say,  “ If  I had  my  hands  full  of  truths  I 
should  take  care  how  I opened  them.”  He  Ins 
been  severely  criticised,  however,  by  some 
writers.  Arser.e  Iloussaye,  in  his  sparkling 
work  on  the  Mon  and  Women  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  says  ot  him  that  “ he  always  wanted 
a compliment;  a slave  to  his  vanity  he  Zi» 
himself  the  slave  of  the  first  comer!’  The  reof 
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which  sheltered  him  in  this  world  was  never 
other  than  the  root  of  hospitality;  lie  passed 
his  days  here  and  there;  with  Thomas  Corneille, 
withM.lc Haguaie,  with  M.  Aube  (youknow  him 
—that  M.  Aube  celebrated  by  Rulhi&res). 
Again,  he  always  dined  out— with  Madame  de 
Tencin,  with  Madame  d'Epinay,  with  Madame 
de  Lambert,  with  Madame  d’Argenton ; in  fine, 
everywhere  except  at  home.  This  stylo  of 
living  could  not  fail  of  being  economical.  lie, 
therefore,  although  a poet  without  patrimony, 
died  with  an  income  of  35,000  livres  (he  be- 
longed to  all  the  paying  Academies),  without 
speaking  of  75,000  livres  in  ringing  coins,  which, 
when  about  87,  he  had  concealed  in  his  mat- 
tress, doubtless  to  repose  upon  in  the  other 
world.  Let  no  one  say  now,  that  all  poets  are 
improvident — but  Fontenelle  was  not  a poet. 
Now  I repeat,  that  whilst  he  was  thus  hiding 
away  his  money,  his  cousin,  the  nephew  of  the 
great  Corneille — the  nephew  of  his  mother — 
was  begging  at  a neighbouring  door.  Besides, 
were  there  not  twenty  other  unfortunates  to 
succour  at  that  time  in  the  great  family  of  men 
of  letters,  whence  he  had  issued  so  rich  and 
glorious?  Malfilatre  dying  of  hunger!  And 
so  many  other  hidden  miseries,  which  the  eye 
of  charity  always  discovers;  so  many  other 
souls  that  were  breaking  their  wings  against 
the  corners  of  some  confined  room  or  the  I 
rafters  of  a garret.  Oh  1 Monsieur  de  Fonte- 
nelle, you  would  have  been  pardoned  for  much 
prose,  and  many  a verse,  for  some  open-handed 
charity.”  On  seeing  his  hearse  pass,  Piron  ex- 
claimed, “This  is  the  first  time  that  M.  de  Fon- 
tenelle has  left  Ivome  not  to  go  and  dine  in  the 
city.” 

Foote,  Samuel,  foot,  an  English  dramatic 
writer  and  actor,  whose  father  was  justice  of 
peace  for  the  county  of  Cornwall,  and  whose 
mother  was  sister  to  Sir  John  Uinely  Goodere, 
of  Herefordshire.  Foote  was  educated  at 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  whence  he  removed 
to  the  Temple  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
law;  but  this  he  quitted  for  the  attractions  of 
the  stage.  His  first  performance  was  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Othello.  In  1747  he  opened  the 
“ little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  ” with  a dra- 
matic piece  of  his  own,  called  “ The  Diversions 
of  the  Morning,”  which  had  a great  success, 
and  which  was  a representation  of  real  charac- 
ters, whose  very  voice,  gait,  and  gestures  were 
strikingly  imitated.  His  next  piece  was  called 
“An  Auction  of  Pictures,”  in  which  he  repre- 
sented some  of  the  most  noted  individuals  of 
the  day.  He  still  continued  to  play  at  one  or 
other  of  the  theatres,  and  frequently  produced 
new  pieces.  In  1760  he  brought  out  the 
“Minor  ” at  his  own  house  in  the  Haymarket ; 
but,  in  1766,  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  leg, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  have  amputated.  The 
fluke  of  York,  out  of  compassion,  now  procured 
for  him  a patent  for  life  for  the  theatre  in  the 
Haymarket.  In  1776  he  attacked  the  duchess 
of  Kingston  in  a piece  which  was  suppressed 
by  authority.  Soon  after  this,  a charge  was 
brought  against  him  which  broke  his  heart, 
although  he  was  honourably  acquitted  by  the 
jury.  n.  at  Truro,  Cornwall,  1720 ; n.  at  Dover, 
on  his  way  to  France,  1777.  His  remains  were 
interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Foote  had  an 
infinite  fund  of  comic  humour,  both  in  writing 
and  conversation ; but  he  took  unwarrantable 
liberties  in  mimicking  persons  merely  on 
account  of  natural  failings  and  peculiarities  of 
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manner.  1 1 is  farces  have  procured  him  the 
title  of  the  Englif*  .Aristophanes.  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  that  for  loud,  obstreperous,  broad-faced 
mirth,  he  had  no  equal. 

Foote,  Sir  Edward  James,  an  English  naval 
officer,  who  entered  the  service  of  his  country 
early  in  life,  and  obtained  post  rank  in  1794, 
and  was  at  the  battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  in 
1797.  In  1799  Nelson  committed  the  blockade 
of  Naples  to  his  charge,  and  in  that  capacity 
he,  in  concert  with  Cardinal  Buffo,  made  a 
treaty  with  the  insurgents,  which  Nelson  after- 
wards annulled.  Foote  became  rear-admiral  iri 
1812,  vice-admiral  in  1821,  and  died  in  1833. 
b.  in  Kent,  in  1767. 

Forbes,  William,  forls,  the  first  bishop  of 
Edinburgh,  after  studying  at  several  uni- 
versities, went  to  England,  where  he  was 
offered  the  Hebrew  professorship  at  Oxford, 
which  he  declined.  When  Charles  I.,  in  1634, 
erected  Edinburgh  into  an  episcopal  see,  he 
appointed  Dr.  Forbes  to  fill  it ; but  the  bishop 
enjoyed  this  dignity  only  three  months,  b.  at 
Aberdeen,  1585;  n.  1634.  He  wrote  “Conside- 
rationes  modestaj  et  pacificae  Controversiarum  de 
Justificatione,”  &e.,  8vo,  reprinted  by  Fabricius, 
at  Frankfort,  in  1707. 

Forbes,  Patrick,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and  a 
munificent  patron  of  the  university  of  that  city, 
which  owes  to  him  the  reinstitution  of  the  pro- 
fessorships of  theology,  civil  law,  and  medicine, 
which  had  become  dormant.  He  was  descended 
from  a noble  family,  took  orders  in  1592,  and 
was  raised  to  the  episcopal  bench  in  1613  by 
James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  I.  of  England. 
b.  1564;  n.  1635. — His  second  son,  John  Forbes 
of  Corse,  was  professor  of  divinity  and  ecclesi- 
astical history  in  King’s  College,  Aberdeen ; 
but  in  consequence  of  supporting  the  introduc- 
tion of  episcopacy  into  Scotland,  and  his  refusal 
to  subscribe  the  “ Solemn  League  andCovenant,” 
was  ejected  from  his  chair,  in  1640,  and  went  to 
Holland,  where  he  remained  a few  years,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  Scotland,  and  lived  in 
retirement  at  his  estate  of  Corse.  He  wrote 
“ 11  istorico- Religious  Institutions;”  a work 
generally  admired,  even  by  those  who  opposed 
his  views  of  church  government;  “Irenicum,” 
published  at  Aberdeen  in  1629  ; and  in  1646  he 
printed  at  Amsterdam  a “ Commentary  on  the 
Apocalvpse,”  which  had  been  written  by  his 
father,  b.  1593;  d.  1643. 

Forbes,  Alexander  (Lord  Forbes  of  Pitsligo), 
is  said  to  have  been  the  original  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  Baron  of  Bradwardine  in  “Waverley.” 
He  adhered  to  the  Stuarts,  led  a troop  of  horse 
in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  retired  to  France  after 
the  battle  of  Culloden,  but  returned  to  his 
country  in  1749.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Moral 
and  Philosophical  Essays.”  B.  1678;  d.  1762. 

Forbes,  Duncan,  an  eminent,  Scotch  judge, 
and  an  excellent  writer,  who  was  educated  first 
at  Edinburgh,  and  afierwards  at  Utrecht,  Ley- 
den, and  Paris.  In  17  '9  he  began  to  practise 
as  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch  bar,  and  gained 
considerable  reputation.  In  1717  he  was  apj 
pointed  solicitor-general  of  Scotland,  in  1725 
lord  advocate,  and  in  1737,  president  of  the 
Court  of  Session.  In  the  rebellion  of  1745  he 
zealously  opposed  the  Pretender;  but  the  in- 
gratitude with  which  he  was  treated  by  the 
government,  who  even  refused  to  reimburse 
some  expenses  which  he  had  incurred,  preved 
upon  his  mind  and  brought  on  a fever,  of  winch 
he  died,  1747.  b.  at  Culloden,  1635.  His  lord- 
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ship  was  a man  of  great  piety  and  learning,  and 
well  versed  in  tho  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  appears 
from  his  “ Letter  to  a Bishop  on  Hutchinson’s 
Writings  and  Discoveries,”  in  1732;  “Thoughts 
concerning  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,” 
1733;  and  “ Reflections  on  Incredulity;”  the 
whole  collected  into  one  volume,  12ino,  1750. 
As  a man,  Forbes  is  highly  spoken  of.  “I 
knew  and  venerated  him,”  says  Bishop  War- 
burton,  “one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever 
Scotland  bred,  both  as  a judge,  a patriot,  and  a 
Christian." 

Forbes,  Sir  William,  of  Pitsligo,  was  the 
founder,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  James  Hunter 
Blair,  of  the  first  banking  establishment  in 
Scotland,  and  long  known  and  implicitly 
trusted  under  the  title  of  Sir  William  Forbes 
and  Co.’s  Bank.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Literary  Club  frequented  by  Johnson,  Garrick, 
and  Burke,  and  printed  an  account,  of  the  life 
and  writings  of  Dr.  Beattie,  n.  1739;  d.  1S06. 

Forbes,  James,  an  Englishman  engaged  in 
the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
is  noticed  here  on  account  of  his  work 
entitled  “ Oriental  Memoirs,  selected  and 
abridged  from  a series  of  Familiar  Letters, 
written  during  seventeen  years’  residence  in 
India,”  published  in  1813.  This  work  is  illus- 
trated by  coloured  plates  of  animals  and  plants 
executed  with  great  spirit  and  beauty.  Mr 
Forbes  was  made  a fellow  of  the  Royal  and 
Antiquarian  societies,  b.  in  London,  1749  • 
d.  1819.  * 

Forbes,  Edward,  an  eminent  naturalist,  who 
from  a child  was  a collector;  so  that  by  the 
time  he  was  seven  years  of  age,  he  was  possessed 
of  a museum  of  natural  curiosities.  For  some 
time  he  was  connected  with  the  studio  of  the 
late  Mr.  bass,  in  London,  but,  in  1832,  went  to 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where,  under  the 
instructions  of  Professors  Jameson  and  Graham 
he  first  became  acquainted  with  the  true  prin- 
cip.es  of  natural  science.  After  being  there  some 
tune,  lie  made  an  excursion  into  Norway,  and 
aderwardspubhshed ^ his  observations  on  the 
plants,  rocks,  and  mollusca  of  that  country  in  a 

ToSn  Nntled  ‘.‘/N?]e3  of  a Natural-History 
xour  in  Norway.  He  now  became  a eontri 

wirn^ t0  the-  “ MaPaziue  of  Natural  History  ” 
whilst  pursuing  his  studies  both  in  zoology  and 

2S£hi£  tf 6 v VT  Chiefl^  instrumental  in 
to  K1<3  Echn bargh  Botanical  Society, 

1837  hi  '?e.(be,came  t,le  foreign  secretary.  ]n 
837  he  visited  the  shores  of  Algiers  and  tho 

h^-nean.and  the  next  year  published  his 
Mollusca  of  the  Isle  of  Man;”  in  1339  a 

Europe”  n fln°n  0 the  Pulmonifera  of 
Star  l ?PP®ared  his  “ History  of 

i^S'covS  bySkCha'VT  ,Vycia 

be  cam  e°pm  fes  sor  ff'SF’ 

London, l° 
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London,  and  in  1841  y in  AinS  s College, 
to  the  Zoological  silfv  i?0  assistant-seercta°ry 

Paheontologittotim7'  n?xt  appointed 

Britain  and  .Geological  Society  of 

School  of  ScFenccs  in  °L n atural, h ' story  in  the 

was  elected  JrcgidentmrrSHCCV  1854 

Society  nmi  oi-  ^ oi  the  Oeolo^ioT.! 

the  university  o^Ernnh1,  naf',lra!  history  in 
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highest  object  of  his  ambition,  which,  however, 
lie  seemed  only  to  have  attained  to  die.  n in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  1815;  d.  at  Edinburgh,  1854. 

1‘orbes,  Sir  John,  a distinguished  Scotch 
physician,  who  graduated  at  Edinburgh  in  1817. 
Alter  practising  some  time  as  a physician  at 
I enzance  and  Chichester,  he  settled  in  London 
where  his  translation  of  the  works  of  Aven- 
brugger  and  Laennec,  on  the  use  of  the  stetho- 
scope, first  brought  him  prominently  into  notice 
among  tho  medical  profession.  In  1828  he  pub- 
lished a work  on  the  “Climate  of  Penzance” 
and  was  one  of  tho  original  founders  of  tlio 
present  British  Medical  Association.  It  is  to 
be  i egretted  that  this  association,  which  had 
tor  its  principal  object  the  obtaining  of  authentic 
information  regarding  the  medical  topography 
or. England,  has  not  been  so  successful  in  its 
object  as  might  have  been  expected.  Subse- 
quently,  Sir  John  became  one  of  the  editors 'of 
the  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine”  to 
which  he  contributed  largely  himself.  He  also 
became  the  editor  of  the  “ British  and  Foreign 
Medical  Review,”  afterwards  designated  the 
British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical 
Review..  In  this  capacity  he  laboured  to  spread 
sound  views  upon  all  medical  subjects  ; and  by 
exercising  an  independent  judgment  himself 
he  endeavoured  to  induce  others  to  do  the 
rn?6’  «°  .tbat»  by  the  accumulation  of  many 
different  views  upon  any  speculative  point  a 
sound  opinion  might  be  arrived  at.  Whilst 
thus  actively  engaged,  he  was  appointed  physi- 
cian in  ordinary  to  her  Majesty’s  household 
andphysician  extraordinary  to  his  late  royal  high- 
ness I rince  Albert.  For  his  labours  in  medical 
science,  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  he  was  i 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  every  enter* 
prize  which  has  had  for  its  object  the  education 
ot  the  people,  or  the  dissemination  of  sound 
knowledge  of  every  kind,  he  took  an  active 
part,  and  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  In  1849  he  published  “A  Phvsi- 

•!i:il?oSro^°<1nCiay ’ or’  a M°nth  in  Switzerland-” 
m 1852,  “Memoranda  of  a Tour  in  Ireland-” 

Tvror’1Sfll  thi"ht‘SeiCin§‘ in  Germany  and  the 
1 yrol.  A 1 these  works  are  marked  bv  shrewd 

sense,  coupled  with  a fine  taste  for  the  descrip- 
tive and  picturesque,  b.  1787. 

For  bin*,  Claude,  Chevalier  de,  for -ha  a 
naval  commander,  who  served  in  the 
^ast  Indies,  and  was  with  Duquesne,  in  1683  at 
the  bombardment  of  Algiers.  He  was  also 
admiral  to  the  king  of  Siam  for  two  years,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself  afterwards  in 
Europe,  in  connexion  with  Jean  Bart,  rishv- 
into  favour  with  Louis  XIV.  b.  1656;  i.  1733. 

2 vola  12mo°U'S  ” W6re  Pushed  in  1730,  in 

Force,  Jacques,  Duke  de  la,  force,  son  of 
Francois,  lord  de  la  Force,  was  a child  in 
bed  with  his  father  and  elder  brother,  when 
these  latter  were  murdered  in  the  massacre  of 
ot.  Bartholomew;  but  being  unperceived  by  the 
assassins,  lie  escaped.  He  signalized  himself 
under  Henry  IV.,  and  afterwards  joined  the 
Protestants  against  Louis  XIII.  Subsequently 
he  made  his  submission  to  the  king,  and  was 
appointed  marshal  of  France,  lieutenant-general 
of  the  army,  and  created  a duke  He  took 
Pigncrol,  and  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Carl? 
nan,  in  1630.  d.  1652,  aged  89  L S' 

Ford,  John,  ford,  an  eminent  English  clra- 
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matic  poet,  of  whom  very  litllo  is  known,  but 
that.,  in  1C02,  ho  became  a member  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  adhered  to  his  profession  of  the 
law.  In  his  20th  year,  he  published  a poem 
entitled  “ Fame’s  Memorial but  there  is  little 
in  the  effusion  to  indicate  the  high  talent  which 
he  afterwards  displayed  in  dramatic  poetry. 
Subsequently,  he  commenced  writing  for  the 
stage,  lor  which  ho  produced,  either  wholly  or  in 
conjunction  with  others,  upwards  of  sixteen 
plays.  In  Charles  Lamb’s  “ Specimens  of  Eng- 
lish Dramatic  Poets,”  the  following  excellent 
criticism  appears,  relative  to  this  author:  “Ford 
was  of  the  first  order  of  poets.  He  sought  for 
sublimity,  not  by  parcels,  in  metaphors  or  visible 
images,  but  directly  where  she  has  her  full 
residence, — in  the  heart  of  man,  in  the  actions 
and  sufferings  of  the  greatest  minds.  There  is 
a grandeur  of  the  soul,  above  mountains,  seas, 
and  the  elements.”  Gifford  also  says,  “ 1 know 
few  things  more  difficult  to  account  for  than 
the  deep  and  lasting  impression  made  by  the 
more  tragic  portions  of  Ford’s  poetry.”  Others, 
however,  are  not  so  lavish  of  their  praises  upon 
his  works,  b.  at  Ilsington,  Devonshire,  15S6. 
Of  his  death  nothing  is  known.  It  is  supposed, 
however,  that,  about  1640,  he  retired  to  his 
native  place,  and  there  ended  his  days. 

Ford,  Sir  John,  the  son  of  Sir 'John  Ford, 
knight,  served  the  office  of  high  sheriff  of  Sussex, 
and  displayed  his  loyalty  to  Charles  I.,  who 
knighted  him  at  Oxford,  in  1643.  He  commanded 
a troop  of  horse  in  the  civil  wars,  and  was 
imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  aiding  the  king’s 
escape  from  Hampton  Court,  but  obtained  his 
release  through  the  interest  of  general  Ireton, 
whose  sister  he  had  married.  He  possessed  much 
mechanical  ingenuity,  and  invented  a system  of 
machines  for  raising  the  water  of  the  Thames 
to  the  higher  streets  of  London,  which  was 
afterwards  applied  to  the  draining  of  marshes, 
mines,  &c.  He  projected  a scheme  for  con- 
structing a river  from  Riekmansworth  to  Lon- 
don to  supply  the  city  with  water,  besides  other 
beneficial  .improvements.  r>.  in  Sussex,  1605; 
d.  1670,  in  Ireland,  where  he  had  gone  to  work 
a patent  he  had  obtained  to  coin  copper  money 
in  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Ford,  Richard,  an  English  writer  and  travel- 
ler, who,  having  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
but  did  not  practise.  In  1830  he  visited  Spain, 
where  he  resided  for  some  time  at  the  Alhambra, 
and,  on  his  return,  took  up  his  residence  in 
Devonshire,  and  became  a contributor  to  the 
“Quarterly  Review.”  In  1845  he  published 
“The  Handbook  of  Spain,”  which  was  highly 
commended.  In  18-18  appeared  his  “ Gatherings 
from  Spain,”  which  was,  on  its  publication, 
pronounced  “the  best  English  book,  beyond 
comparison  that  has  ever  appeared  for  the 
illustration,  not  merely  of  the  general  topo- 
graphy and  local  curiosities,  but  of  the  national 
character  and  manners  of  Spain.”  In  1852 
“ Tauromachia ; the  Bull- lights  of  Spain:”  26 
superb  drawings  by  Luke  Price,  with  descrip- 
tions by  R.  Ford,  were  given  to  the  public ; but 
the  work  is  rather  pictorial  than  literary,  and 
is  certainly  splendid  of  its  kind.  B.  in  London, 
1796 ; d. 1858. 

Fordun,  John  d e,  for' -dun,  a Scotch  historian, 
and  priest  in  the  church  of  Fordun,  who  wrote 
a history  of  Scotland,  which  was  printed  by 
Hcarne  at  Oxford,  in  5 vols.  8vo,  and  by  Goodall 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1 vol,  folio.  Camden,  speaking 
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of  Fordun’s  history,  says  that  “ all  the  Scots 
historians  who  have  wrote  since  Fordun’s  time 
have  been  very  much  beholdened  to  his  dili- 
gence; and  yet  there  are  very  material  differ- 
ences betwixt  his  account  of  several  things  and 
theirs.”  Lived  in  the  14th  century. 

Fordyce,  David,  for' -dice,  an  ingenious  Scot- 
tish writer,  who  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  and  became  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  the  Marisehal  College  there. 
Though  licensed  as  a preacher,  he  never  became 
a stated  minister.  In  1750  he  made  a tour  to 
Italy,  and  on  his  return,  the  following  year,  wa3 
drowned  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  b.  at  Aber- 
deen 1711.  He  wrote  “Dialogues  eonceminsr 
Education,”  2 vols.  8vo ; the  “ Elements  of 
Moral  Philosophy,”  which  first  appeared  in 
Dodsley’s  “Preceptor;”  “ Theodoras,  a Dialogue 
concerning  the  Art  of  Preaching ;”  the  “ Temple 
of  Virtue,  a Dream.”  His  “ Dialogues  of  Edu- 
cation,” which  have  considerable  merit,  are 
written  in  some  degree  after  the  style  of  Shaftes- 
bury, but  without  being  tainted  with  the  sophis- 
tries of  that  author. 

Fordyce,  James,  an  eminent  Scotch  divine, 
brother  of  the  above,  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  first  settled 
as  a minister  at  Brechin,  and  afterwards 
at  Alloa.  While  here,  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  some  elegant  pulpit  compositions, 
particularly  one  preached  before  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
on  the  folly,  infamy,  and  misery  of  unlawful 
pleasures,  for  which  the  University  of  Glasgow 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  About 
1762  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  became 
assistant  to  Dr.  Lawrence,  of  Monk  well  Street, 
and  afterwards  his  successor.  Here  he  drew 
crowded  audiences  by  his  eloquence  and  the 
beauty  of  his  sermons.  In  1782  he  resigned  his 
situation,  and  went  to  live  first  in  Hampshire, 
and  next  at  Bath,  where  he  died  in  1796.  b.  at 
Aberdeen,  1720.  He  published  a “ Sermon  on 
the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit,”  printed  with  his 
brother’s  “Theodoras;”  “Sermons  to  Young 
Women,”  2 vols.  12mo;  “Addresses  to  Young 
Men,”  2 vo’.s. ; “Addresses  to  the  Deity;”  a 
volume  of  poems,  and  single  sermons. 

Fordyce,  Sir  William,  brother  of  James 
Fordyce,  was  an  eminent  surgeon,  which  pro- 
fession he  practised  for  many  years,  with  much 
success,  in  Loudon.  He  was  the  author  of  se- 
veral medical  wurks,  including  one  on  “ Fever,” 
a second  on  “ Ulcerated  Sore  Throat,”  and  a 
third  on  “ The  Cultivatiou  of  Rhubarb  for 
Medicinal  Purposes.”  b.  1724;  d.  1792. 

Fordyce,  George,  an  eminent  Scotch  physi- 
cian, was  educated  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  the 
age  of  14.  In  1759  he  settled  in  London,  com- 
mencing lecturing  on  the  materia  mediea  and 
practice  of  physic,  in  which  he  acquired  an 
unrivalled  reputation.  In  1770  he  was  chosen 
physician  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  and,  in  1778, 
a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1737  lie  was 
elected,  speciali  gratia,  a fellow  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  a very  unusual  distinction,  i>. 
near  Aberdeen,  1736;  d.  1802.  Dr.  Fordyce  is 
known  by  his  “Essays  on  Fever,”  an  “Essay 
on  Digestion,"  “ Elements  of  the  Practice  of 
Physic,”  and  miscellaneous  papers.  He  was 
also  an  excellent  experimental  chemist,  and 
published  “ Elements  of  Agriculture  and  1 ege- 
tation.”  This  work  lias  always  been  esteemed 
as  a very  scientific  treatise. 
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Fokjiet,  John  Henry  Samuel,  for'-me,  a 
Prussian  writer,  who  was  for  some  years  pastor 
ofa  French  church  in  Berlin,  where  he  became 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  French  college. 
On  the  restoration  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Berlin,  he  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  philosophical  department,  and  afterwards 
sole  secretary.  He  was  also  made  a privy 
councillor.  3.  at  Berlin,  1711;  d.  there  1797. 
Fonney  conducted,  in  conjunction  with  Beau-' 
sobre,  the  “ Bibliothequo  Germanique.”  He  also 
wrote  “ Le  Philosophe  Chretien,"  “ Pensees 
Raisonnablcs,”  “Anti-Emile,"  against  Rous- 
seau ; the  “ History  of  Philosophy  Abridged,”  an 
“ Abridgment  of  Ecclesiastical  History  ” (these 
two  have  been  translated  into  English),  “ Re- 
searches on  the  Elements  of  Matter, Con- 
siderations on  the  Tuseulans  of  Cicero,”  &c. 

Forman,  Simon,  for -man,  a notorious  astro- 
loger, with  which  profession  he  combined  that 
of  physician,  and  was  connected  with  the 
infamous  countess  of  Essex  in  the  murder  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  Although  it  does  not 
quite  appear  that  he  directly  assisted  in  the 
perpctiation  of  the  crime,  it  is  clear,  from  the 
records  of  the  trial,  that  he  was  consulted  by  the 
countess  and  Mrs.  Anne  Turner,  as  to  the 
means  of  accomplishing  it.  n.  at  Quidham, 
Wiltshire,  lo52;  d.  suddenly  in  a boat  on  the 
Thames,  1611.  He  lelt  several  MSS.,  some  of 
which  are  m the  Ashniolean  Museum,  and  others 
in  the  British  Museum. 

Formosus , for-mo'-siis,  bishop  of  Porto,  in 
■duly,  succeeded  Pope  Stephen  V.  in  891  He 
condemned  Photius,  excommunicated  Lambert 
emperor  of  Italy,  and  then  nominated  in  his 
place  Arnoul,  emperor  of  Germany,  d.  886. 
The  fiery  Stephen  VI.,  his  successor,  had  his 
body  disinterred,  in  order  to  put  him  on  his  trial 

JohnTx  leSt0red  t0  his  grave  ia  898>  under 

Iisf°whw’  u-etaC1'’  a Swedish  natura- 

stadledat  Gottingen,  and  afterwards 

h 7fifcVkrih!bfme  a Pupil  of  Linmeus. 

Jn  1/61  he  went  at  the  request  of  the  kin°-  of 

fo  muV'*  Niebuhr  and  others,  to  Arabia 
to  make  discoveries,  but  died  at  Jerim  in  that 

SKI*1,  , He  printed  a tS 

entitled  I noughts  on  Civil  Liberty and  from 

his  papers,  Mebuhr  published  “ Descriptiones 
Animahum  in  itinere  oriental!,”  4to  ?<  Idora 
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the  degree  of  LLB  iVrrSlty  of,0xr°rd  with 
lished,  contr  rv  in  /hJ118  £0a  havi-ufiT  Pub- 
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covered  irfthis  viwl  n”  acco,ulU  ol  l)la.nts  dis- 
coolness,  that  ',,as  ^'eated  with  such 

Halle,  where  he  t?a  lttC1  Eng1antl  and  went  to 
history.  B in  Pr^  s ,made  proiessor  of  natural 
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the  Byssus  of  the  Ancients,”  several  Papers  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,"  &c. 

1 ouster,  John  George  Adam,  sou  of  the  above, 
accompauied  his  father  in  his  voyage  in  1772-5. 
Alter  his  return,  he  became  professor  of  natural* 
history  at  Gassel,  whence  he  removed  to  Wilna 
in  i oland,  and  next  to  Mentz,  where  ho  was' 
appointed  president  of  the  university.  He  was 
nominated  by  the  people  of  Mentz  their  repre- 
sentative at  Paris,  in  the  beginning  o.f  the  Re- 
volution. b.  at  Dantzic,  1754,  p.  179'  jfe 
wrote,  “A  Voyage  Round  the  World,”  2 vols 
jF°;  a defence  of  the  same  against  Mr.  Wales, 
4(o  ; A Philosophical  and  Picturesque  Journey 
along-  the  Banks  of  the  Rhine,”  2 vols.  8vo‘- 
and  A Journey  through  England  ” ’ 

Forster  John,  a Protestant  divine,  who 
assisted  Luther  111  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
and  accompanied  Melanetlion  to  the  council  of 
was  a teacher  of  Hebrew  at  Wittem- 
e^'  ljcllmd  him  an  excellent  dictionary 
oi  that  language,  which  was  published  at  Rule 
inlo64.  b.  at  Augsburg,  1494;  d.  1556. 

an  eminent  divine  and 
author ,1  eceived  his  education  at  Oxford, and  was 
successively  made  prebend  of  Bristol,  vicar  of 
Rochdale,  iellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  one  of 

FI p a°3k  chfaplains'  IIe  wrote  “ Reflections  on 
?ment'  Arts  and  Sciences  of 
JP  > A Dissertation  on  Josephus’s  Account 

hVfm-atred  b°  th<3  ^eiby  ld”gdelot7ont(to 
ht  mature,  became  an  eminent  author  and  iour- 

nahst  For  twenty-four  years  he  was  a constan  t 
contributor  to  the  columns  of  the  “ Examiner  " 
a,'d  l0r  Fwclve  of  that,  period  he  had  the  sole 
charge  of  its  editorial  department.  Me  was  also 
a contributor  to  the  “ Edinburgh  Review,"  the 
Foreign  Quarterly,”  and  other  serials,  and  for 
a short  time  acted  as  editor  of  the  “Daily 
Aews,  after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Dickens7 

UtLd“  Sr7fe+  bCSt  kl!.°Y’a  by  bis  works,  en- 
titled  The  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealt h of 

England,  and  The  Life  and  Adventures  nP 

in ' the  ^‘° Jabhiet  ' r fo»  was  rcpublighed 

in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia”  of  Dr.  Lardncr 

and  the  latter  has  been  much  admired.  He  also 
wrote  the  lives  of  Daniel  De  Foe  and  Churchill 
and  in  1858  published  “Historical  and  Pin’ 
graphical  Essays;”  “The  Arrest nf  v- 
Members  by  Charles!.,”  in  loZ 

LUt,  a Biography,”  m iS64,  b.  at  Newcastle^ 

Lefort,  Francis.) 

I oriescue,  tlioRt.  Hon.  Chichester  Sin-moT 
arkinson,  took  first-class  honours  at  Oxford  in 
ess^v  |bPpCh“cell°i;’s  Prize  for  the  English 
the  e oun  ty  0 f L 01U  h^I  rel  and!  ^roml  S^^folSSS 

if  ft  SKS“» <? 1806  under  Lord  Palmer" 

, ,n » and  chief  secretary  lor  Ireland  from  1 q nr. 
to  I860  under  Earl  Russell.  In  1863  lie  resumed 
the  duties  ot  the  last-named  post  in  the  admin 
istration  formed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  b 1823 
Fortrscub,  Sir  John an*  English 
ll!n8ir’W  i°  'vas>, ln  1443,  made  chief  justife  of 
the  King  s Bench.  Ho  was  zealously  attached 
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famous  book  entitled  “Do  Laudibus  Legum 
Anglite, ” which,  however,  was  not  published  till 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  This  admirable  trea- 
tise, according  to  Henry,  excels  every  work  ’on 
the  subject.  Ho  returned  to  England  with 
Queen  Margaret,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Tewkesbury,  in  1471.  Edward  IV. 
granted  him  a pardon,  on  which  he  retired  to 
liis  seat  at  Ebrington,  in  Gloucestershire,  n.  in 
Devonshire,  1395;  d.  1485. 

Foktune,  Robert,  for'-iune,  a Scotch  natu- 
ralist, born  of  humble  parents,  and  who  was 
sent  to  China  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  new 
plants,  with  instructions  to  pay  all  possible 
attention  to  the  horticulture  and  agriculture  of 
the  people  of  that  country.  This  he  accord- 
ingly did,  and,  in  1847,  published  the  result  in 
“ Three  Years’  Wanderings  in  the  Northern 
Provinces  of  China.”  He  also  published  “ Two 
Visits  to  the  Tea  Countries  of  China,”  and  “A 
Residence  among  the  Chinese;”  all  excellent 
works  of  their  kind.  b.  at  Berwick,  Scotland, 
1813. 

Fosbkooke,  Thomas  Dudley,  fos'-brooTc,  was 
educated  at  St.  Paul’s  School  and  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  became  a M. A.  in  1793 
In  1794  he  was  appointed  to  the  living  of  Hor- 
sley, and  in  1810  was  made  curate  of  Walford, 
and  in  1830,  vicar.  His  works  are,  a poem  on 
the  “Monastic  Life,  as  it  existed  in  England;” 
“ British  Monachism ; or,  Manners  and  Custcv.is 
of  the  Monks  and  Nuns  of  England ;”  to  which 
are  added  “ Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient 
Pilgrims,  Anchorites  and  Hermits,  and  Women 
who  had  made  Vows  of  Chastity.”  These  are 
his  principal  works,  which  give  a comprehensive 
view  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  monastic 
life.  His  book  on  “ British  Monachism”  is  called 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  “ a learned  work ;”  and 
Southey,  in  the  “Quarterly  Review,"  after  no- 
ticing some  of  its  errors,  states,  “ that  it  would 
be  highly  unjust  were  we  not  to  state  that  it 
contains  a great  deal  of  curious  and  recondite 
information;  and  that,  wherever  the  subject 
permits,  the  author  gives  proof,  in  the  liveliness 
of  his  expressions,  of  a vigorous  and  original 
mind.”  He  also  wrote  several  other  works ; 
among  which  we  may  notice  his  “ Cyclopaedia 
of  Antiquity  and  Elements  of  Archaeology,” 
which,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  was  pro- 
nounced a work  as  original  as  it  is  important, 
elegantly  written,  and  full  of  interesting  infor- 
mation, with  which  every  person  of  liberal 
education  ought  to  be  acquainted.  B.in  London, 
1770;  d.  at  Walford,  1842. 

Foscaei,  Francesco,  fos-Tcaw' -re,  doge  of 
Venice*  to  which  office  he  was  elected  in  1423, 
was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  and  the  most  un- 
happy of  all  those  who  held  the  office  of  chief 
magistrate  in  the  Venetian  republic.  He  occu- 
pied the  position  of  doge  for  thirty-four  years, 
led  the  armies  of  the  state  in  many  hard-fought 
fields,  added  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Crema,  Ravenna, 
and  other  places  to  the  territory  of  the  republic, 
besides  wisely  and  honestly  administering  the 
government  at  home.  He  grcat.y  improved  the 
city,  and  made  the  name  of  Venice  a potent  one 
in  the  community  of  nations ; and  yet  was  called 
upon  to  endure  the  utmost  ingratitude  from  Ins 
countrymen,  and  to  make  sacrifices  of  personal 
feeling  more  trying  than  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive. He  twice  wished  to  resign  the  dogeship, 
on  each  occasion  being  compelled  to  retain  the 
office,  and  at  last  having  an  oath  exacted  from 
him  that  he  would  continue  doge  as  long  as  he 
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lived.  He  had  had  four  sons,  one  only  of  whom, 
Giacopo,  remained  to  him,  and  he,  with  high 
hopes  and  much  public  rejoicing,  was  married 
to  a daughter  of  the  house  of  Contarini,  one  of 
the  noblest  in  Venice.  A short  time  only  had 
elapsed,  however,  when  troubles  began.  Giacopo 
was  denounced  to  the  Council  of  Ten  as  having 
taken  bribes  from  foreign  powers ; was  tried 
before  his  own  father,  and,  there  being  no  evi- 
dence against  him,  the  torture  was  applied  in 
order  to  extort  a confession,  the  doge  being 
compelled  not  only  to  order  its  application,  but 
to  stand  by  and  see  it  administered.  Under 
excruciating  agony,  a confession  of  guilt  was 
obtained,  and  Giacopo  was  banished,  first  to 
Napoli  di  Romana,  in  Greece,  but  afterwards 
allowed  to  remain  nearer  home,  but  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  state.  While  quietly  living 
at  his  appointed  place  of  exile,  a Venetian  sena- 
tor was  murdered  by  unknown  hands.  Giacopo 
Foscari  was  suspected  of  complicity  in  the 
crime,  was  again  tried,  again  tortured  by  order 
and  in  presence  of  his  father,  and  again  ban- 
ished, besides  being  condemned  to  a year’s  im- 
prisonment. Unable,  however,  to  resist  the 
desire  to  return  to  his  country,  he  determined 
to  do  so  under  any  circumstances.  He  accord- 
ingly wrote  a letter  to  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan, 
imploring  his  intercession  with  the  council  on 
his  behalf,  and  took  care  that  this  letter  should 
be  conveyed,  not  to  Duke  Sforza,  but  to  the 
Council  of  Ten.  Once  more  was  he  brought 
before  that  terrible  tribunal,  over  which  his 
father  presided;  but  on  this  occasion  he  did  not 
deny  the  charge  made  against  him — that  of 
soliciting  the  interference  of  foreigners  in  the 
affairs  of  the  state;  but  boldly  declared  that 
he  had  written  the  letter,  and  had  contrived 
that  it  should  be  conveyed  to  the  Council 
in  order  that  he  might  be  brought  back  to 
Venice,  even  if  as  a malefactor.  This  was  dis- 
believed, and  the  torture  was  applied  to  him  for 
the  third  time.  All  attempts  to  shake  his  firm- 
ness were  unavailing  ; he  adhered  to  his  state- 
ment, and  a fresh  sentence  of  banishment  and 
imprisonment  was  passed  upon  liim.  Before 
being  conveyed  to  his  foreign  gaol,  however,  he 
was  allowed  to  see  his  family ; and  his  father, 
now  an  old  man  of  84,  hobbled  upon  crutches 
into  the  dungeon  where  his  unhappy  son  was 
confined.  On  Giacopo  making  a last  appeal 
to  him  to  obtain  at  least  a commutation  of  the 
sentence  to  imprisonment  within  the  walls  of 
Venice,  “ Go,”  replied  the  stern  magistrate,  but 
wretched  father,  “go,  Giacopo;  submit  your- 
self to  the  will  of  your  country,  and  ask  no  more 
of  me.”  The  effort,  however,  was  too  great; 
on  being  carried  from  the  room  the  old  man 
swooned,  never  recovered,  and  in  two  da\s 
breathed  Iris  last,  in  1457,  in  his  84th  year. 
The  son  was  sent  to  a prison  at  Candia,  where 
he,  too,  shortly  afterwards  died.  The  charges 
against  Giacopo  are  believed  to  have  been  all 
false,  at  least  no  real  proof  was  ever  adduced 
against  him ; and  it  is  most  likely  they  had  their 
origin  in  private  malice,  the  desire  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ten  to  curb  the  power  of  the  doge,  whom 
it  was  not  convenient  altogether  to  dispense 
with,  making  that  body  willingto  entertain  the 
accusations  against  his  son,  in  order  that  they 
might,  through  him,  strike  at  the  tail >cr. 
These  incidents  have  furnished  Lord  Byron 
with  the  subject  of  his  drama  entitled  ino 


Two  Foscari.” 

Foscolo,  \Jgo,foi-ko-lo, 


an  eminent  Ionian 
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who  received  his  education  at  Padua,  and  before 
ha  was  twenty,  produced  a tragedy  called  “ II 
Tieste.”  Soon  afterwards  he  obtained  employ- 
ment as  secretary  to  Bonato  Battaglio,  who  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Bonaparte,  to  induce  him 
to  favour  the  independence  of  the  republic  of 
Venice.  The  ambassador  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  mission,  and  Foscolo  "went  to  Lombardy, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of 
literature,  and  produced  his  celebrated  “Letters 
of  Ortis,”  which  established  his  fame.  He  now 
enrolled  his  name  in  the  list  of  the  first  Italian 
legion  that  was  formed,  and  was  in  Genoa 
during  the  siege  of  1799.  He  continued  with 
the  Italian  army  till  1805,  when  he  was  sent  to 
Calais  with  the  troops  professedly  designed  for 
the  invasion  of  England;  but  he  soon  after- 
wards quitted  the  army,  and  in  1809  became 
professor  of  literature  in  Pavia.  The  language 
of  his  introductory  lecture,  however,  offended 
Bonaparte,  and  the  professorship  was  sup- 
pressed. In  1812  he  produced  his  “Ajax,” 
which  being  supposed  to  convey  a satire  on 
Napoleon  I.,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  withdraw 
to  Florence.  Afterwards,  it  is  asserted,  he  en- 
gaged in  a conspiracy  to  eject  the  Austrians 
from  Italy,  and  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
Switzerland,  whence  he  went  to  England,  where 
he  was  received  among  the  literary  and  fashion- 
able circles.  He  continued  to  apply  himself  to 
literature,  and  published — “Essays  on  Pe- 
trarch,” “Disputations  and  Notes  on  Dante,” 
and  was  a contributor  to  the  Edinburgh,  Quar- 
terly, and  other  reviews,  n.  at  Zante,  about 
1777;  d.  at  Turnham  Green,  near  London, 
1827. 

Fosse,  Charles  de  la.  fosg,  a French 
painter,  and  pupil  of  Le  Brun,  who,  after  study- 
ing in  Italy,  returned  to  Paris,  and  gained  a 
great  reputation  by  several  public  works.  A 
pension  was  granted  him,  and  he  became  rector 
of  the  Academy  of  Painting,  in  Paris.  The  duke 
of  Montague  invited  him  to  England,  and  em- 
ployed him  in  ornamenting  his  house,  now  the 
British  Museum,  b.  at  Paris,  1640;  d.  1716. 

Fosse,  Antoine  de  la,  nephew  of  the  above, 
was  Lord  of  Aubigne,  from  having  bought  the 
estate  of  that  name.  He  was  secretary  to  the 
Marquis  de  Crequi,  and,  when  his  patron  was 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Luzara,  lie  brought  his 
heart  back  to  Paris,  'and  celebrated  his  fall  in 
verses.  He  afterwards  was  connected  with  the 
due  d’Aumont,  but  is  chiefly  known  from  the 
tragedies  he  wrote.  One  of  these,  “ Manlius  Capi- 
tolrnus,”  is  considered  by  the  French  as  not  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  Corneille ; but,  as  a rule,  the 
versification  of  La  Fosse  is  exceedingly  laboured; 
indeed,  he  himselfownedthat  in  writing  he  had 
+£r  ™re  *rouble  in  finding  expressions  than 
thoughts.  He  was  a great  master  of  Italian, 
and  for  an  ode  written  in  that  language  he  was 
received  into  the  Academy  degli  Apatisti,  at 
Florence.  He  executed  a translation  of 
Anacreon,  which,  with  some  miscellaneous 
HOB18’  WaS  publisllcd  in  17°L  e.  1658;  D. 

«nl°STr.E’  John>  f os' -ter,  an  English  architect, 
')iio,  after  studying  abroad  for  a number  of 
J^ars  returned,  and  erected  several  works  of 
considerable  merit.  The  principal  of  these  are 

chiirpE,,  • *uIa.rkct’  in  Liverpool,  several 
churches  in  that  city,  and  the  Custom-house. 

He  was  made  a fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society, 

archi wf°niSlidered, to  have  a vast  amount  of 
architectural  knowledge,  although  it  was  ques- 1 


Fothergill 


tioned  whether  he  had  the  capacity  to  turn  it 
to  proper  account,  b.  in  Liverpool,  1787;  n. 
1846. 

Foster,  James,  D.D.,  an  eminent  dissenting 
divine,  who  was  at  first  minister  of  an  inde- 
pendent congregation  at  Exeter,  where  he 
began  preaching  in  1718.  He  subsequently  be- 
came a Baptist,  and  had  the  charge  of  a chapel 
in  that  connexion  at  Trowbridge,  Wilts,  and 
was  elected  successor  to  Dr.  John  Gale,  in  a 
chapel  in  Barbican,  London,  where  he  officiated 
for  about  twenty  years,  lecturing  at  the  same 
time  in  a chapel  in  the  Old  Jewry.  When  Lord 
Kilmarnock  was  executed  for  his  share  in  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  Foster  attended  him  to  the 
scaffold,  and  it  is  said  that  this  melancholy 
scene  made  such  an  impression  upon  him  as  to 
partially  derange  his  faculties,  from  which  he 
never  altogether  recovered.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  works,  among  which  are,  “ A Defence 
of  Revelation,”  in  answer  to  Tindal;  “Tracts 
on  Heresy,”  “ Discourses  on  Natural  Beligion 
and  Social  Virtue,”  &c.  b.  at  Exeter,  1697  • d 
1753.  ’ 

Foster,  Sir  Michael,  an  eminent  English 
lawyer,  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  in  1735  was  elected  recorder  of 
Bristol.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  King’s  Bench  in  1745,  when  he  was  knighted. 
He  printed  a tract  on  the  power  of  the  church* 
in  reply  to  Bishop  Gibson’s  Codex,  and  a 
report  of  the  trial  of  the  Jacobite  rebels  in  171G 
b,  at  Marlborough,  Wilts,  1689;  d.  1763.  Sir 
Michael  Foster  is  entitled  to  remembrance  for 
the  independence  and  fearlessness  with  which 
he  asserted  the  liberties  of  the  subject. 

Foster,  Reverend  John,  an  English  divine 
who  was  bred  a manufacturer;  but  disliking 
that  line  of  life,  he  devoted  himself  to  study 
and  ni  1792  commenced  preaching  among  the’ 
Baptists  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

I orced  to  discontinue  preaching,  from  a glan- 
dular afleetion  of  the  neck,  he  retired  to  Staple- 
ton,  near  Bristol,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
literature,  and  became  one  of  the  principal  con- 
tributors  to  the  “ Eclectic  Review.”  He  is  best 
known  to  the  world,  however,  by  his  “ Essavs 
on  Decision  of  Character;’’  “On  the  Applica- 
tion ot  the  Epithet  Romantic ;”  and  “ On  the 
Evilsjof  Popular  Ignorance.”  These  works  have 
received  well-merited  praise,  not  only  for  the 
admirable  precision  of  the  style  in  which  they 
are  written,  but  for  the  depth  and  originality  of 
the  thoughts  with  which  they  abound.  “ I 
have  read  with  the  greatest  admiration,”  says 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  “the  essays  of  Mr 
Foster.  He  is  one  of  the  most  profound  and 
eloquent  writers  that  England  has  produced  ” 

toiinei813IalifaX’  Yorksllire>  1770  J D-  at  Staple- 

Foster,  Birket,  a modern  English  artist,  who 
ably  illustrated  “Christmas  with  the  Poets” 
Cowper’s  Task,”  Longfellow’s  works,  and 
many  other  volumes.  As  a simple,  truthful,  and 
poetical  delineator  of  landscape,  he  stands  de- 
servedly high.  b.  1812. 

Fothergill,  John , foth'-er-gil,  an  eminent 
English  physician,  who,  having  served  his  time 
to  an  apothecary,  went  to  Edinburgh,  where 
in  1736,  he  took  his  doctor’s  degree.  In  the  same 
year  he  became  a pupil  in  St.  Thomas’s  Ilosnital 
London,  and,  in  1740,  went  abroad.  On  his  return’ 
he  settled  in  the  metropolis,  and,  in  1748  ao’ 
quired  a great  reputation  by  a tract  entitled 
An  Account  of  Sore  Throat  attended  with 
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Ulcers."  This  disease  was  at  that  time  very 
prevalent  and  fatal.  In  1751  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Physicians 
and,  in  1763,  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society! 
When  the  differences  broke  out  between  Eng- 
land and  her  American  colonies,  he  laboured  to 
prevent  hostilities,  and  had  conferences  with 
Er.  Franklin  for  that  purpose,  but  without 
effect.  b.  in  Yorkshire,  1712;  d.  1780.  llis 
works,  consisting  chiefly  of  medical  pieces,  have 
been  printed  in  3 vols.  8vo,  with  his  life  pre- 
fixed. He  was  at  the  expense  of  printing  Pur- 
veys translation  of  the  liible,  and  of  an  edition 
of  Percy’s  “ Key  to  the  New  Testament,”  for  a 
seminary  of-Quakers  in  Yorkshire. — llis  brother 
Samuel  was  a prominent  preacher  among  the 
Quakers,  and  died  in  1773. 

Foucault,  John  Bernard  Leon,  fou-Jcolte',  a 
French  philosopher,  who  showed  how  an  ocular 
proof  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  may  be  given 
by  setting  a pendulum  in  motion  across  a grad- 
uated circle,  the  earth  moving  under  the  plane 
of  the  pendulum’s  motion.  He  also  invented 
the  gyroscope,  b.  at  Paris,  1819;  d.  1868. 

Fouche,  Joseph,  duke  of  Otranto,  foo'-shai, 
French  minister  of  police  under  Napoleon  I., 
was  settled  as  an  advocate  at  Nantes  when  the 
revolution  of  1789  broke  out.  He  threw  himself 
with  ardour  into  the  struggle  against  the  king, 
and  was,  in  1792,  elected  a member  of  the 
National  Convention.  In  November  of  the 
next  year,  he  accompanied  Collot  d’Herbois  (see 
that  name)  to  Lyons,  and  was  overwhelmed 
with  accusations  in  • regard  to  the  frightful 
cruelties  practised  there  by  his  colleague  and 
himself.  After  the  fall  of  the  Convention,  he 
was  protected  by  Barras,  and,  on  the  13th 
Thermidor,  year  7,  he  was  made  police  minister. 
In  this  post  he  displayed  great  activity  and 
acuteness,  and  rendered  important  services  to 
Bonaparte  on  the  18th  Brumaire.  The  latter, 
however,  had  not  much  confidence  in  his  minis- 
ter’s integrity,  and  dismissed  him  from  office  in 
1802,  restoring  him,  however,  his  portfolio  in 
1805,  which  he  preserved  till  1810.  In  this 
year  he  was  superseded,  although  the  reasons 
for  his  fall  have  never  been  clearly  understood. 
After  the  Russian  campaign,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  emperor  to  the  government  of  the  Illy- 
rian provinces — a very  difficult  task.  He  there 
showed  great  moderation,  and  was  successful 
in  his  mission.  During  the  “hundred  days  ” he 
again  administered  the  police,  and  subsequently 
was  appointed,  after  Waterloo,  president  of  the 
provisional  government,  and,  in  that  capacity, 
treated  with  the  allied  powers.  Louis  XVIII. 
retained  him  for  a short  period  at  the  head  of 
the  police,  but  afterwards  deputed  him  ambas- 
sador at  Dresden.  He  was  afterwards  exiled, 
and  died  at  Trieste,  1820;  b.  at  Nantes,  1763. 
The  general  opinion  of  Fouche  is,  that  he  was 
an  able,  but  unscrupulous  minister.  His 
“Memoirs”  appeared  in  Paris  in  1824,  but 
were  declared  not  to  be  trustworthy  by  his 
family. 

Fouquet,  Charles  Louis  Augustus,  foo'-lcai, 
count  of  Belleisle,  secured,  by  his  gallant  con- 
duct at  the  siege  of  Lisle,  where  he  commanded 
a regiment  of  dragoons,  the  favour  of  Louis 
XIV.,  after  whose  death  he  was  disgraced,  and 
confined  in  the  Bastille.  In  the  war  of  1733  he 
was  appointed  to  command  in  Germany,  and 
became  the  confidant  of  Cardinal  Fleury.  In 
1741  he  was  created  marshal  of  France,  and, 
the  year  following,  attended  the  diet  of  Frank- 


F ouquier-  Tin  ville 

fort,  as  plenipotentiary  from  the  court  of  Ver- 
saillcs.  In  1743  ho  was  taken  prisoner  near 
Hanover,  but  soon  obtained  las  libertv  n 
1684;  n.  1761.  J 

Foulis,  Robert  and  Andrew,  foo'-lis,  two 
learned  printers  of  Glasgow,  of  which  they  are 
believed  to  have  been  natives.  Robert  began 
printing  about  1740;  and  in  1744  completed 
bis  “immaculate”  edition  of  Horace,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  Joined  in  partnership  by  his 
brother  Andrew.  They  continued  to  carry  on 
business  with  great  success  for  about  thirty 
years,  the  works  produced  by  them  being  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of  their 
execution.  They  printed  editions  of  nearly  all 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  besides  one  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Greek:  and  it  is  said,  so 
confident  were  they  of  the  correctness  of  their 
typography,  that  they  hung  up  final  proof 
sheets  of  one  of  their  classic  works — perhaps 
the  “immaculate”  Horace  already  men- 
tioned'-in  the  public  hall  of  the  university, 
and  offered  a reward  to  any  one  who  could 
point  out  an  error.  They  ultimately  ruined 
themselves  in  an  attempt  to  establish  an  aear 
demy  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  painting 
and  sculpture,  the  immense  expense  incurred 
in  sending  pupils  to  Italy  to  study  the  works  of 
the  ancients  being  more  than  their  means  could 
support.  Andrew  died  in  1775;  and  Eobert  in 
1776. 

Fountaitte,  Sir  Andrew,  foun,~tain>  an  emi- 
nent English  antiquary,  was  educated  at  Christ- 
church, Oxford,  where  he  specially  studied 
the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  and  was  author  of 
a piece  inserted  in  Dr.  Hickes’s  “ Thesaurus,” 
entitled,  “Numismata  Anglo-Saxoniea  et 
Anglo-Danica.”  He  had  also  a taste  for  the 
fine  arts,  and  made  a noble  collection  of 
antiques  and  curiosities,  lie  drew  the  designs 
for  the  original  illustrations  to  the  “ Tale  of 
a Tub,”  by  Swift,  with  whom  he  was  very 
intimate,  as^he  was  with  other  wits  of  the 
age,  and  is  commended  by  lUontfaueon  for 
bis  antiquarian  knowledge."  William  III.  con- 
ferred the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  him,  and 
in  1727  he  was  appointed  warden  of  the  Mint. 
b.  at  Narford,  Norfolk ; d.  1753. 

Fouquieees,  James , foo'-lce-air,  a Flemish 
painter,  the  disciple  of  Velvet  Breughel,  and 
so  excellent  in  painting  landscapes,  as  to  be 
ranked  with  Titian,  b.  at  Antwerp,  1580; 
n.  1659. 

Fouquieb-Tix ville,  Antoine  Quentin,  foo- 
Jce-air-tin-veel,  one  of  the  most  infamous  of 
the  French  revolutionists,  was  a native  of 
Herouelles,  near  St.  Quentin.  He  became  an 
associate  of  Robespierre,  by  whom  he  was 
appointed  public  accuser  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  and  in  that  office  displayed  the  most 
sanguinary  nature.  He  spared’  none.  The 
young,  the  aged,  the  rich,  the  poor,  without 
regard  to  guilt  or  innocence,  were  hurried  by 
him  to  the  scaffold  with  perfect  indifference, 
on  one  occasion  no  less  than  eighty  persons 
being  devoted  by  him  to  death  within  four 
hours.  llis  hand  was  not  stayed  by  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  and  on  the  day  of  the  latter’s 
arrest,  he  coolly  remarked,  as  he  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  condemnation  of  about  forty- 
two  individuals,  “Ah!  Robespierre  arrested! 
What  docs  it  matter?  Justice  must  have  its 
course.”  At  length,  however,  his  iniquitous 
career  was  stopped,  he  had  himself  to  appear 
before  the  tribunal  where  he  had  condemned  so 
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many  others,  and  was  guillotined  on  the  7th  of 
May,  1795. 

Fourcroy,  Antoine  Francois  dc,  foor'-h-oi, 
a distinguished  French  chemist  and  natural 
philosopher,  who,  having  chosen  the  medical 
profession  for  his  occupation,  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  those  sciences  which  are  more 
immediately  connected  with  it,  especially  che- 
mistry. In  17S4  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
this  science  at  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  and  became 
associated  with  Berthollet,  Lavoisier,  and  others, 
in  researches  which  led  to  vast  improvements, 
whilst  they  suggested  a new  chemical  nomem 
clature,  entitled  “ Methode  de  Nomenclature 
Chiinique.”  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revo- 
lution, he  became  cntnngled'in  the  politics  of 
the  period,  and  was  elected  a deputy  from 
Paris  to  the  National  Convention.  In  1794  he 
became  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  and  next  year  was  received  as  one  of  the 
Council  of  the  Ancients.  In  1799  Bonaparte 
gave  him  a place  in  the  Council  of  State,  when 
the  affairs  relating  to  public  instruction  were 
placed  under  his  management.  In  this  impor- 
tant trust  he  ably  acquitted  himself.  In  the 
various  departments  of  chemical  science  and 
natural  philosophy,  he  produced  many  valuable 
works.  Dr.  Thomson,  however,  says  that  “ the 
prodigious  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  during 
his  lifetime,  was  more  owing  to  his  eloquence 
than  to  his  eminence  as  a chemist;  though  even 
as  a chemist  he  was  far  above  mediocrity.” 

B.  at  Paris,  1755;  d.  1S09. 

Iourcroy,  Charles  Bend  de,  a distinguished 
I-rench  military  engineer,  who  served  with 
honour  in  various  campaigns,  and  attained  the 
rank  of  mareehal  de  camp,  and  was  the  author 
of  “ A Treatise  on  Perpendicular  Fortification,” 
Observations  Microscopiques,”  “ Reflections 
sur  la  Marecs,”  and  planned  a scheme  for  con- 
necting the  rivers  Scheldt,  Moselle,  Sambre 
Meuse,  Oise,  and  the  Rhine  by  means  of  canals, 
p.  at  Paris,  1715 ; n.  1791.  Many  of  the  princi- 
pies  laid  down  by  Fourcroy  were  afterwards 
adopted  by  Lalande. 

Fourier,  Francois  Marie  Charles,  foor'-e-ai 
was  the  founder  of  the  system  of  communism 
known  as  Fourierism,  which  is  also  called 
Phalansterianism,  and  is  said  to  have  many 
secret  adherents.  The  doctrine  is  nothing  more 
than  a kind  of  socialism,  which,  in  England  at 
least,  possesses  very  little  vitality  amongst  the 
educated  classes,  b.  at  Besancon,  in  the  de- 
partment Doubs,  1772;  d.  1837.' 

Fourier,  J can  Baptist  Joseph,  was  educated 
• irron61"10’  'n a c?llpSc  the  Benedictines, and, 
in  1789,  was  appointed  professor  of  mathemat  ics 
in  the  school  where  he  had  studied.  At  the 
:.5in»  of  the  Revolution,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  at 

n1™fi''C’iaad7,;!st'vice  delivered  from  imprison- 
ment by  lus  fellow-townsmen.  In  1794  ho  be- 

Poh  te0chni0f  1 ®uborc|inate  Professors  in  the 
nanicfl  bo  P sc'hoto1'  and.  subsequently  accom- 
return  l „ f rench  exPedltion  to  Egypt.  On  his 
mint  nV  l Xr’aS  a?,poinrted  Prcfect  of  the  depnrt- 
- ,.Me  afterwards  became  prefect 
was  RnhaJ W!?!ch  P°st.hc  resigned  in  1815.  He 
Aridpmv^ cquent: ly  appointed  secretary  to  the 

PolvteclfA,andiPre,Sldent  °y  fbe  comicil  of  the 

Par^  1830  at  /uxerrc>  1763 5 at 

to  SV  3 ; H«  was  the  first  who  imparted  a 

pillions.  Lgyptiaa  antifl'iities  to  the  Cliam- 
Pouhn^eh,  Pierre  Simon,  foor’-ne-ai,  an  emi- 
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nent  French  engraver  and  type  -founder,  who 
published,  in  1737,  a “ Table  of  Proportions,”  to 
determine  the  height  and  relation  of  letters. 
IDs  chief  work,  however,  is  entitled  “ Manuel 
1 ypographique,”  2 vols.  8vo.  b.  at  Paris,  1712  • 
d.  17GS. 

1 owler,  Edward,  fou'-ler,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish  prelate,,  who  was,  for  his  zeal  in  promoting 
the  Revolution,  advanced  to  the  see  of  Glouces- 
™ij,n  1691*  at  Westerleigh,  Gloucestershire, 
1082;  d.  1714.  Besides  several  sermons  and 
tracts  he  wrote  the  “ Principles  and  Practices 
ot  certain  Moderate  Divines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  abusively  called  Latitudinarians  ”8vo 
y37lG  ‘‘The  Design  of  Christianity,”  8vo’ 
16/1  (this  is  an  excellent  book,  and  has  been 
several  times  printed);  “Libertas  Evangeliea, 
or  a Discourse  of  Christian  Liberty,”  8vo. 

Fowler,  Charles,  an  English  architect,  who, 
after  having  been  employed  in  an  office  at 
Exeter,  went  to  London,  where  he  entered  the 
office  of  Mr.  Laing,  whilst  the  Custom-house 
was  building.  His  first  public  work  was  the 
Courts  of  Bankruptcy,  which  were  succeeded  by 
other  works,  the  principal  of  which  were  mar- 
kets.  Amongst  these  may  be  specially  named 
Covent  Garden  market,  in  London,  and  the 
Corn  market  at  Tavistock.  He  also  erected  the 
bridge  over  the  Dart  at  Totues,  the  Devon 
Lunatic  Asylum,  and  several  other  works,  but 
not  of  very  great  public  importance,  b.  at  Col- 
lumpton,  Devonshire,  1792. 

Fox,  Edward,  foies,  an  English  bishop  and 
statesman,  was  educated  first  at  Eton  and 
next  at  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  of  which, 
in  1528,  he  was  elected  provost.  Cardinal 
Vvolsey  took  him  into  his  service,  and  obtained 
for  lnm  the  appointment  of  ambassador  to  Rome, 
in  conjunction  with  Gardiner,  to  promote  the 
divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  afterwards  sent 
m the  same  capacity  to  France  and  Germany  • 
and  in  1535  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Here- 
ford. b.  at  Dursley ; d.  1538.  This  bishop  was 
a great  friend  to  the  Reformation.  He  wrote 
De  Vera  Differentia  Regiae  Protestatis  et 
Ecclesiastic®,  et  quae  sit  ipsa  Veritas  et  Virtus 
utnusque.” 

Fox,  Richard,  an  English  prelate,  who  was 
cdu^afed  first  at  Boston  school,  and  afterwards 
at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  whence,  on  account 
ot  the  plague,  he  removed  to  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge.  He  next  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
gained  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Morton,  bishop  of 
Ely,  who  recommended  him  to  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, afterwards  Henry  VII.  On  the  accession 
ot  that  monarch,  Dr.  Fox  was  made  privy 
counsellor,  and  preferred  to  the  see  of  Exeter. 
He  was  also  sent  on  several  embassies,  and,  after 
obtaining  different  church  preferments,  was 
advanced  to  the  see  of  Durham,  whence  he  was 
remo  ved  to  Winchester,  b.  of  poor  parents,  near 
Grantham ; n.  at  Winchester,  1528.  H c founded 
Corpus  Christi  College,  in  Oxford,  and  the  free 
schools  ot  Grantham,  and  Taunton  in  Somerset-* 
sliire. 

Fox,  or  Foxe,  John,  an  English  divine,  who 
was  educated  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford 
whence  he  removed  to  a fellowship  in  Magdalen 
College.  In  1545  he  was  expelled  on  a charge 
of  heresy,  which  reduced  him  to  great  distress. 

At  length.  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Warwickshire 
took  him  into  his  house,  as  tutor  to  his  children 
Afterwards,  he  removed  to  London,  and  was 
employed  by  the  duchess  of  Richmond  as  tutor 
to  the  earl  of  Surrey’s  children ; but  his  lifo 
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being  in  danger  on  account  ofliis  principles,  he 
withdrew,  with  his  wife  and  other  Protestants, 
to  the  continent.  Mr.  Fox  settled  at  Bale, 
and  earned  his  subsistence  as  a corrector  of  the 
press  for  Oporinus,  a printer,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  meditating  his  great  work,  entitled 
“The  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church  ; or, 
Book  of  Martyrs.’’  On  the  accession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  he  returned  to  England,  and,  by  means 
of  secretary  Cecil,  obtained  a prebend  of  Salis- 
bury'. In  15G3  ho  published  his  “Acts  and 
Monuments  of  the  Church,”  in  one  large  volume 
folio.  In  the  edition  of  1584  it  made  two  vo- 
lumes; and,  in  the  subsequent  issues,  three. 
This  book  was  highly  esteemed  by  Protestants, 
though  stigmatized  by  the  Roman  Catholics  as 
“Fox’s  Golden  Legend.”  b.  at  Boston,  Lin- 
colnshire, 1517;  d.  in  London,  1587,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  of 
which  he  was  some  time  vicar.  Besides  his 
“ Acts  and  Monuments,”  he  wrote  several 
books,  and  a play  in  Latin  called  “ De  Christo 
Triumphante.”  Bishop  Burnet,  a most  pains- 
taking searcher  into  original  documents,  says  of 
the  “Book  of  Martyrs,”  that  he  had  compared 
these  “Acts  and  Monuments”  with  the  records  ; 
and  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  discover  any 
errors  or  prevarications  in  them,  but  the  utmost 
fidelity  and  exactness. 

Fox,  George,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
Friends,  or  Quakers,  was  at  first  placed  with  a 
shepherd,  and  afterwards  bound  an  apprentice 
to  a shoemaker.  In  1643  he  became  a religious 
itinerant,  and,  about  1647,  commenced  publicly 
to  preacb,  inveighing  not  only  against  the  pre- 
vailing vices,  but  the  officiating  ministers  and 
religious  services;  affirming  that  the  light 
within,  or  Christ  in  the  heart,  is  alonethe  means 
of  salvation,  and  the  true  qualification  for  the 
ministry.  He  suffered  frequent  imprisonments 
and  other  rough  treatment,  which  he  generally 
seems  to  have  brought  upon  himself,  by  his 
indiscretions  in  opposing  the  clergy,  and  pass- 
ing strictures  on  them  in  their  public  ministry. 
The  name  of  Quakers  was  given  to  him  and  his 
followers  first  at  Derby,  on  account  of  the 
strange  contortions  and  shakina-s  which  accom- 
panied their  preaching.  In  1669  he  married  the 
widow  of  a Welsh  judge,  but  still  continued  his 
course  of  itinerant  preaching,  and  visited  Hol- 
land, Germany,  and  America,  b.  at  Drayton, 
Leicestershire,  1624;  d.  in  London,  1890.  His 
“Journal ’’was  printed  at  London  in  1694,  his 
“Epistles”  in  1698,  and  his  “Tracts”  in  1706, 
all  in  folio. 

Fox,  Sir  Stephen,  an  English  statesman, 
who  began  his  political  career  in  the  service  of 
the  Northumberland  family,  ar  d then  attached 
himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Charles  II.  when  in 
exile.  At  the  Restoration,  he  was  made  clerk  of 
the  Green  Cloth,  and  paymaster  of  the  Forces, 
nnd  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  After 
the  death  of  Charles,  Fox  was  dismissed  by 
James,  but  received  into  favour  by  William  III., 
whom  he  subsequently  displeased  by  opposing 
the  formation  of  a standing  army ; but  was  again 
reinstated  in  his  offices  by  Queen  Anne.  He 
founded  several  alms-houses,  and  was  the  first 
who  proposed  the  establishment  of  Chelsea 
Hospital  as  a military  asylum.  b.  1637; 

D Fox6  Henry,  the  first  Lord  Holland,  was  the 
second’  son  of  the  preceding,  and  also  became 
eminent  as  a statesman,  lie  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  in  1735  was  elected  a member  of  Par- 
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liament  for  Hendon,  Wiltshire.  After  filling 
sundry  subordinate  offices,  he  was,  in  1746, 
appointed  secretary  at  war,  which  he  continued 
to  hold  till  1756,  when  he  gave  way  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
afterwards  the  great  carl  of  Chatham.  In  1757 
Fox  became  paymaster  of  the  forces,  and, 
having  acquired  a considerable  fortune  by  the 
perquisites  of  office  and  applying  the  interest  of 
money  in  hand  to  his  own  use,  he  incurred  a 
large  share  of  obloquy,  and  was  denounced  in 
an  address  from  the  citizens  of  London,  as  the 
“ defaulter  of  unaccounted  millions.”  He  was 
in  1763  created  a peer,  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Holland,  of  Foxley,  in  Wilts ; and  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  built  a fantastic  villa  at  Kings- 
gatc,  near  Margate,  Kent.  He  left  three  sons 
— namely,  Stephen,  his  successor  in  the  title  and 
estates;  Charles  James,  the  celebrated  orator 
and  statesman;  and  Henry  Edward,  a general 
in  the  army.  b.  1705 ; d.  at  Holland  House, 
Kensington,  July  1, 1774. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  a distinguished  English 
statesman  and  orator,  the  third  son  of  the 
first  Lord  Holland,  received  his  education  at 
Westminster,  Eton,  and  Oxford,  where  his  devo- 
tion to  classical  literature  laid  the  groundwork 
of  his  future  eminence  as  an  orator.  He  was 
designed  by  his  father  to  occupy  a high  place  in 
the  political  arena  of  his  country,  and  wi  th  that 
view  he  procured  for  him  a seat  in  parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Midhurst,  when  he  was  no 
more  than  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  made  his 
first  speech  in  1769,  in  which  he  supported 
Colonel  Lutlrel  against  Mr.  Wilks,  in  the  Mid- 
dlesex election.  In  1770  he  became  junior  lord 
of  the  Admiralty  in  the  administration  of  Lord 
North ; but  he  resigned  this  post  in  two  years, 
and  in  1773  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords 
of  the  Treasury.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
dismissed  from  his  post,  and  in  a short 
time  appeared  in  the  ranks  of  opposition 
to  the  ministry.  His  powerful  oratorical 
talents  were  now  exercised  in  denouncing  the 
measures  which  led  to  the  American  war,  and 
which  finally  resulted  in  the  separation  of  the 
transatlantic  colonies  from  England.  In  1783 
the  administration  of  Lord  North  fell,  when 
Fox  became  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state, 
which  office,  however,  he  resigned  on  the  death 
of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham.  A new  adminis- 
tration was  formed  under  the  earl  of  Shelburne, 
which,  however,  had  but  a brief  tenure  of  exist- 
ence. When  the  Coalition  ministry  was  formed. 
Fox  resumed  his  former  office.  He  now  broueht  in 
his  India  Bill,  which,  having  passed  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  and 
was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  resignation  of 
the  ministry  of  which  he  was  a member, 
Mr.  Pitt  now  entered  upon  office,  when  Fox 
arrayed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  opposition, 
and  a long  contest  commenced  between  these 
two  illustrious  individuals.  Worn  out  with  the 
excitement  of  debate,  he,  in  1783,  repaired  to  the 
continent  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  his  health, 
or  perhaps  of  restoring  the  tone  of  wounded 
spirits  constantly  engaged  in  the  harassing  con- 
flict of  opinion; ‘and,  after  passing  a few  days 
with  Gibbon  at  Lausanne,  he  entered  the  clas- 
sic land  of  Italy.  George  III.,  however,  having 
been  suddenly  taken  ill,  he  was  soon  recalled 
from  whatever  repose  and  enjoyment  he  had 
promised  himself  in  that  region  where  m 

“ Full  flashes  on  the  soul  the  light  of  ages ; 
and  ho  returned  to  his  parliamentary  duties. 
In  17SS  the  question  of  the  Indian  adrainistra- 
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tion  of  Warren  Hastings  came  on,  in  which, 
from  its  commencement  to  its  close,  he  took  an 
active  part.  Next  came  the  question  of  the 
regency,  which,  Fox  argued,  belonged  by  right 
to  the  prince  of  Wales ; and  then  the  French 
revolution,  the  principles  of  which  he  also  dis- 
cussed with  his  usual  feeling,  fervour,  and  vehe- 
mence. It  was  upon  this  question  that  the 
memorable  quarrel  took  place  between  him  and 
Burke.  “I  know  the  price  of  my  conduct,” 
exclaimed  the  latter ; “ I have  done  my  duty  at 
the'price  of  my  friend.  Our  friendship  is  at  an 
end."  In  vain  did  Fox  appeal,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  to  the  memory  of  twenty-five  years  of  un- 
interrupted intercourse.  The  words  were  pub- 
licly spoken,  and  the  breach  was  never  healed. 
Notwithstanding  this  separation,  however, 
Burke  shortly  afterwards  declared  that  Fox 
" was  a man  made  to  be  loved.”  Between  1797 
and  1802  Fox  lived  chiefly  in  retirement,  when 
he  formed  the  plan  of  his  ‘‘History  of  the  Reign 
of  James  II.”  In  1802  a dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment took  place,  when  Fox,  who  had  before  sat 
for  Westminster,  was  again  returned  for  the 
same  “ancient  city.”  Shortly  afterwards  he 
visited  Paris,  with  the  view  of  collecting  mate- 
rials for  his  historical  work,  when  he  was 
introduced  to  Napoleon  I.,  who  paid  him  marked 
attention.  On  the  death  of  his  great  rival,  Pitt, 
in  1806,  Fox  became  secretaryof  state  for  foreign 
aflasrs  under  Lord  Grenville;  but  his  days  were 
now  numbered.  Brief,  however,  as  these  were 
destined  to  be,  he  exerted  himself  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade,  which  was  one  of  the  many  be- 
nevolent objects  which  lay  near  to  his  heart. 
He  also  endeavoured  to  negotiate  a peace  witli 
France;  but  being  afflicted  with  water  in  the 
chest,  he  did  not  live  to  accomplish  his  plans. 
b.  1749;  d.  1806.  It  is  upou  his  speeches  and 
his  statesmanship  that  the  fame  of  Fox  rests  • 
and  the  former  of  these  have  been  highly 
praised,  and  commended  to  students  of  oratory 
as  models  for  study.  This  has  especially  been 
rth  lhe  first  part  of  his  speech  on 
the  Westminster  Scrutiny,”  which  Brougham 
recommends  to  Macaulay  “ to  pore  over  till  he 
has  it  by  heart.”  The  criticism  of  Coleridge  on 
the  eloquence  of  Fox,  is,  “that  his  feeling  was 
all  intellect,  and  his  intellect  all  feeling  ” Sir 

sneTer  eaLls  him  a “ fi)emosthenian 

speaker;  but  Brougham  says,  “there  never 

was  a greater  mistake  than  the  fancying  a close 
resemblance  between  his  eloquence  and  that  of 
Demosthenes  Ihe  mother  of  this  celebrated 
% rh<?i Lady  Geor,Sina  Caroline,  eldest  daughter 

ffar  d“ke  °f  «'th. 

o"hwVlibe5n]°ftherepe-1  of  eorn-laws,  and 
memhi  nf  opinions  in  politics,  was  elected 

hi  ?8b52  f iPrarham,ent.  f?r  0Idhara  ^ 1847  and 
™ : ,6.2, , is  best  known,  however  as  n 

?hen°“  w Jnter;  andtfrom  his  connexion  with 
wrote  tlfimmSter  *e7iew for  which  he 
52 * a7tlc  e of  the  first  number. 

and  he  £-e  Repository” 

weekly  Dispatch"  newspaper.  His 

Classes  ” 4°vrki9  arep  ‘7‘ectures  to  the  Working 

twccn  i845  and'l8ll  R ^ . pubhshed  be* 
volume  on  “Tl,p8RnV  -He  kkewise  produced  a 
other  J^hgious  Idea8>”  and  several 

hisscaUn  Ln  Perf0rmanees-  Mr-  Fox  resigned 
life  in  18fi?P  iiament’  ?nd  retired  from  public 
me,  ,n  1862.  As  a member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons,  he  frequently  brought  forward  motions 
with  a view  to  the  promotion  of  secular  educa- 
tion throughout  the  country,  b.  near  Wrent- 
ham,  Suffolk,  1786;  d.  1864. 

Fox,  Maximilien  Sebastien,  foi,  a famous 
French  general,  who  began  his  career  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  after  having  studied  at  the  col- 
lege of  Soissons  and  the  military  school  of  La 
i ere.  He  made  his  first  campaign  as  second- 
lieutenant  of  artillery  under  Dumouricz  in  1792; 
made  two  campaigns  under  Moreau;  and  served’ 
under  Bonaparte  in  Italy.  The  peace  of  Campo 
1 ' ormio  suspended  his  military  career,  and  lie 
then  studied  law  at  Strasburg.  In  1798  he 
aoain  joined  the  army,  and  continued  in  active 
sorvice  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  till 
the  peace  of  Amiens.  He  was  sent  to  Turkey  in 
1807,  and  assisted  the  Porte  in  making  prepa- 
rations for  the  defence  of  the  Dardanelles.  He 
next  went  to  Portugal,  where  he  took  part  in 
many  battles,  always  distinguishing  himself  for 
courage  and  military  skill,  rose  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general,  succeeded  Marmont  as  com- 
mander-in-chief after  the  battle  of  Salamanca 
and  accomplished  an  able  retreat  to  the  JJouro’ 
He  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Orthez,  and  on 
the  retirement  of  Bonaparte  to  Elba  was 
employed  by  the  Bourbons.  On  the  return  of 
the  emperor,  however,  he  again  joined  him, 
fougbt  bravely  at  Waterloo,  where  he  received 
his  fifteenth  wound,  notwithstanding  which  he 
continued  at  his  post  till  the  close  of  the 
engagement,  Foy  afterwards  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  history  and  of  political  and 
military  science;  and  in  1819  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  which 
assembly  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  orator 
especially  in  defence  of  his  old  companions 
in  arms,  and  became  a great  public  favourite. 
On  Ins  death,  it  was  found  that  his  widow 
and  family  were  left  in  indigent  circum- 
stances, when  a liberal  subscription  was  made 
for  their  rehef  and  tor  the  erection  of  a 
statue  to  his  memory.  He  left  two  volumes  of 
speeches,  and  from  his  MSS.  his  widow  after- 
wards  published  an  able  and  impartial  “ History 
of  the  Peninsular  War.”  b.  at  Ham  in 
Picardy,  1775 ; d.  1825.  1 1 

A P)l,AV0L0>  fra  de-a'-vo-lo,  a Neapolitan 
robber,  whose  real  name  was  Michael  Pozzo 
began  life  as  a stocking-maker,  after  which 
he  became  a tnar,  and  in  this  capacity  was  the 
leader  of  a gang  of  banditti  in  Calabria.  In  1799 
he  assisted  cardinal  Ruffo,  who  headed  the 
counter-revolutionists  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons 
ot  Naples.  For  this  he  received  a pardon  for 
his  crimes,  and  a pension  of  3600  ducats,  with 
which  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  an  estate  He 
now  lived  in  peace  till  1806,  when  he  rose  again 
in  favour  of  the  expelled  Bourbons.  He  entered 
Sperlonga,  and  threw  open  the  prisons  when 

butWaftpJr0med  by  large  numbers  of  lazzaroni; 
n^w.-ato  n severe  engagement  with  the  Bona- 
partists,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  condemned  and 
snmmanly  executed  in  the  same  year,  b 1769 
Auber,  the  French  musical  composer  has 

thristtbandit0Pera  founded  on  the  adventures  of 

Feaxcia  Francesco,  fran'-clie-a,  a distin- 
guished  Italian  painter,  who,  from  being  a "old- 
smith  and  engraver  on  metals,  rose  to  eminence 
as  an  artist.  Having  been  employed  by  Rapha  el 
to  place  a picture  of  his  in  a church  atBoCa 
he  was  so  struck  with  its  beauty,  and  so  d ^ 
heartened  at  his  own  inferiority,  that  he  sank 
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into  despair  and  died,  1518.  u.  at  Bologna, 
1450.  His  real  name  was  FranccRco  Raibolini. 

Francia,  Josp  Caspar  Rodriguez,  fruit' she-u, 
the  famous  dictator  of  Paraguay,  was  the  sou 
of  a small  French  proprietor  in  that  country, 
his  mother  being  a creole.  He  was  originally 
intended  for  the  church,  but,  after  taking  his 
degree  as  doctor  of  laws  at  tlm  -*--i.vcrsity  of 
Cordova,  he  devoted  himself  to  kw.,  and  became 
an  eminent  and  successful  pleader.  He  con- 
tinued his  legal  avocations  for  thirty  years, 
having  won  a high  reputation  for  learning, 
honesty,  and  independence,  occuping  his  leisure 
with  philosophical  and  mathematical  studies, 
to  which  lie  continued  addicted  all  his  life. 
Soon  after  the  Spanish  South  American  colonies 
threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  parent  state, 
Dr.  Francia  was,  in  1811,  appointed  secretary 
to  the  independent  junta  of  Paraguay ; and  in 
1813,  on  the  formation  of  the  new  congress,  was 
named  consul  of  the  republic,  with  Yegros  for 
a colleague.  From  that  time  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  welfare  of  his  country,  the  affairs  of 
which  he  administered  with  singular  ability. 
He  repaired  the  state  of  the  finances,  and  main- 
tained peace  and  order  in  Paraguay,  while  the 
other  colonies  were  torn  with  dissensions  and 
desolated  with  war.  In  1817,  the  people,  in 
gratitude  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  them, 
placed  in  his  hands  unlimited  power,  under 
the  title  of  dictator,  which  he  continued  to 
exercise  till  his  death,  in  If  40.  b.  at  Assun- 
9ion,  1757  ; D.  1810. 

Francis  I.,  fran'-sis,  kf  )g  of  France,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  in  15_5,  on  the  death  of 
Louis  XII.,  who  died  without  male  issue. 
Scarcely  had  he  ascended,  when  he,  as  grandson 
of  Valentine  of  Milan,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  an  army  to  assert  his  rights  over  the  Milanese. 
The  Swiss,  who  opposed  him  in  his  entry  into 
the  duchy,  were  dell ated  at  Marignano  (or 
Melegnano)  September  13, 1515,  and  Milan  fell 
immediately  alter  this  victory.  After  a short 
war  with  England, the  famous  interview  between 
Henry  Vlll.  and  Francis  took  place,  in  1520,  in 
Flanders,  and  which,  for  the  magnilicence  dis- 
played on  the  occasion,  was  called  “the  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.”  In  the  same  year, 
Charles  V.  of  Spain  having  inherited  the  empire 
after  the  death  of  Maximilian,  Frtmeis  laid 
claim  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  declared  war 
against  his  rival.  In  this  struggle,  however, 
he  met  with  nothing  but  reverses.  After  the 
defeat  of  Marshal  Lautree  at  Bici  cca,  in  1522, 
and  Bayard’s  death,  Francis  was  himself,  in  1525, 
beaten  at  Pavia,  and  taken  prisoner.  The  light 
had  been  a stout  one,  and  the  king  wrote  to  his 
mother,  “ All  is  lost,  except  honour.”  Led  cap- 
tive Eito  Spain,  he  only  recovered  his  liberty  at 
the  cost  of  an  onerous  treaty,  signed  at  Madrid 
in  1526;  but  which  was  not  entirely  carried  out. 
He  immediately  recommenced  the  war  in  Italy, 
met  with  fresh  defeats,  and  concluded  a second 
treaty  at  Cambrai,  in  1529.  He  once  more 
invaded  Italy,  in  1536,  and,  after  various  suc- 
cess consented  to  a definite  arrangement  at 
Crespi.  in  1544,  by  which  the  French  were  ex- 
cluded from  ltalv,  though  Milan  was  given  to 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  second  son  of  r rancis. 
B at  Cognac,  1494;  d.  at  the  Chateau  de  llam- 
bouillet,  1547,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Henry  II.  Francis  was  a friend  to  arts  and 
literature,  which  flourished  during  Ids  reign; 
and  he  was  called  the  Father  ol  Letters.  Justice, 
also,  began  to  be  better  administered  ui  his 
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reign  in  France,  although  the  Calvinists  suf- 
fered great  persecutions.  He  founded  the  Royal 
College  of  France,  the  Royal  Library,  and  built 
several  palaces. 

Francis  II.,  king  of  France,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Henry  II.  and  Catherine  de  Medieis,  and 
succeeded  liis  father  in  1559.  The  year  previous 
he  had  married  Mary  Stuart,  queen  of  Scots, 
and  in  1560  he  died,  leaving  no  issue.  Francis, 
duke  of  Guise,  and  Charles,  cardinal  of  Loraine, 
held  the  principal  authority  in  this  reign,  and, 
by  the  abuses  of  which  they  were  guilty,  had  a 
principal  share  in  causing  the  religious  wars  to 
which  France  now  became  a prey.  Francis  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Charles  IX.  b.  1544. 

Francis  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  was  the  son 
of  Leopold,  duke  of  Loraine.  He  inherited 
this  duchy  from  his  father,  in  1729,  and  six  years 
afterwards  exchanged  it  for  that  of  Tuscany, 
which  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Medieis  had 
rendered  vacant.  In  1736  he  married  Maria 
Theresa,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  disputed  the 
imperial  dignity  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
whom  France  supported,  and  who  took  the 
name  of  Charles  VII.;  he  was,  however,  de- 
feated, and  Francis  reigned  peaceably  for  twenty 
years,  b.  1708;  d.  1765.  His  character  was 
tarnished  by  avarice.  He  had  sixteen  children, 
amongst  whom  was  Joseph  II.,  who  succeeded 
him,  and  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette. 

Francis  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  I.  of 
Austria,  succeeded  his  father,  Leopold  II.,  in 
1792,  as  emperor  of  Germany,  king  of  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  &c.  At  the  very  commencement  of 
his  reign  he  had  to  sustain  a war  against 
France,  in  which  he  was  defeated,  and  was,  in 
1797,  obliged  to  sign  the  treat)'  of  Campo  Formio, 
which  deprived  him  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Lombardy.  Another  war  taking  place  with  the 
same  power,  he  was  not  more  fortunate  than  in 
the  first,  and  was  beaten  at  Marengo,  and  lost, 
by  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  in  1801,  all  his 
possessions  on  the  Rhine.  In  a third  campaign, 
undertaken  in  1805,  the  French  were  victorious 
over  his  armies  at  Elchingen,  Dim,  and  Austar- 
litz;  and  the  treaty  of  Presburg  still  further 
diminished  his  territory.  Renouncing,  now,  the 
title  of  emperor  of  Germany,  he  took  that  of 
Austria,  under  the  name  of  Francis  I.  He  tried 
again  the  fate  of  battles  in  1809 ; but  the  defeats 
of  Eckmuhl  and  Wagram  led  to  the  peace  of 
Schonbrunn  ; to  cement  which  more  strongly, 
his  daughter  Maria  Louisa  was  in  1810,  given 
to  Napoleon  I.  Notwithstanding  this  alliance, 
however,  he,  in  1813,  joined  the  coalition  against 
his  son-in-law,  and  contributed  considerably  to 
his  overthrow.  The  treaties  of  1815  put  him 
again  in  possession  of  the  greater  portion  of  his 
territory,  and  he  reigned  peaceably  till  bis  death 
in  1835.  ’ b.  1768.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ferdinand,  who,  in  his  turn,  abdicated  in  fa\  our 
of  his  nephew,  Francis  Joseph,  in  1843. 

Francis  I.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was  the 
son  of  Ferdinand  I.,  and  twice,  during  the  life- 
time of  his  father,  carried  on  the  government 
of  the  kingdom  under  the  name  of  viceroy ; first, 
in  1812,  when  a constitution  was  granted  to 
Sicily ; and  afterwards,  in  1820,  during  the 
troubles  which  broke  out  in  Naples  and  L alcrmo. 
lie  mounted  the  throne  in  1825,  and  died  1830, 

without  having  achieved  anytiung  remarkable. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand  II.  (Bomba), 
who,  dying  in  1859,  was  followed  by  Francis  II.. 
who  was  expelled  from  Naples  by  general 
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Garibaldi  in  1S60,  and  after  taking  refuge  in 
Gaeta,  which  was  captured  by  general  Ciakliiii, 
the  people  of  Naples  and  Sicily  united  them- 
selves to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  under  Victor 
Emmanuel.  Francis  retired  to  Rome,  where  he 
continued  to  foster  and  encourage  partisan  expe- 
ditions into  his  old  states,  which  generally 
resolved  themselves  into  sanguinary  brigand 
raids,  the  most  atrocious  murders  and  robberies 
being  committed  in  his  name. 

Francis,  St.,  an  Italian,  the  founder  of  the 
order  of  Franciscan  friars,  was  the  son  of  a 
rich  merchant,  named  Bernardino.  He  was  at 
first  intended  by  his  father  for  commercial 
pursuits,  and,  with  that  view,  studied  the  French 
language,  which  he  acquired  so  perfectly,  that 
he  was  surnamed  Francis.  At  the  age  of  21, 
however,  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the 
religious  life,  and  gained  a number  of  followers, 
to  whom  he  prescribed  that  they  should  possess 
nothing  of  their  own,  should  live  on  alms,  and 
spread  themselves  over  the  face  of  the  globe  to 
convert  sinners  and  unbelievers.  He  himself 
in  1219,  departed,  with  this  end,  for  Egypt  and 
Syria.  It  is  said  that  he  had  a remarkable 
vision,  in  which  he  saw  an  angel  descend  from 
heaven,  with  the  marks  of  crucifixion  on  his 
bod}',  and  that  he  himself  felt  the  pains  of  cruci- 
fixion at  the  same  moment,  and  preserved  the 
same  marks  in  his  flesh,  b.  at  Assisi,  Umbria 
11S2;  d.  1226.— There  are  other  saints,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  calendar,  of  this  name. 

Francis,  Sir  Philip,  the  supposed  author  of 
the  celebrated  “Letters  of  Junius,"  was  the  son 
of  a clergyman,  and  educated  at  St.  Paul  s 
School,  London.  When  he  was  but  sixteen  lie 
was  placed  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Fox,  then  minis- 
ter, and  subsequently  was  fortunate  enough  to 
re  retained  by  Mr.  Pitt,  when  this  statesman 
came  into  power.  Afterwards,  he  was  private 
secretary  to  general  Bligh,  then  to  the  carl  of 
1763> 1 received  an  appointment 
m the  War  Office,  which  he  held  nearly  ten 
Jem's-  In  1773  he  was  named  one  of  the  civil 
nmibers  m council  for  the  government  of 
ia,\d  gained  in  India  till  1 7a0,  when 
having  had  a duel  with  Warren  Ha-tings  lie 
returned  to  England.  Here  he,  in  1781  was 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  re- 

mrl  iTmbe' ril1,1807’  when  he  retired  from 
rSihiT”3  his  interest  in  public  affairs 
In  l si  PamPhleUand  newspaper  contributions, 
beiilf  thn at^CI!tl011  was  drawn  to  him  as 
John  t,l|!°;'1uth°r  °*.the  “ Letters  of  Junius,”  Mr. 
^n!l  uwJ.or  having  published  an  ingenious 

fa  support  o ft  1 '• C * * — 0ng  evidence  was  given 
in  aipport  of  this  opinion,  b.  at  I lublin,  17-10  • 

n«ion  wiift/p.1  u-  ma'v  bc  added>  ^ com 
iiexion  with  Sir  Philip’s  supposed  authorship  of 

CamX E C?  leUers’  that  Lords  brougham 
hesTtaff  to  S?’  a«d  • Macaukf>  hav?  not 

Sthit  “1  1 l:'r,e  their  conviction  that  he 

was mat  gieat  unknown;”  and  to  these  hi o-h 
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nent  Dutch  painters,  father  and  son^ 


who  were  famous  for  their  scripture  subjects, 
executed  with  great  beauty  and  fine  colour.  The 
father  died  in  1616  and  the  son  in  16-12. 
tranche,  Augustus  Herman,  frank,  a German 
a i vi ne,  who  became  professor  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  and  afterwards  of  divinity,  in  the 
University  of  Halle.  Here  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion ol  an  orphan-house,  which,  in  1727,  con- 
tained upwards  of  2000  children  and  more  than 
13o  preceptors.  He  also  carried  into  effect  a 
mission  fur  propagating  the  gospel  in  Malabar, 
td  Bubeck,  1663;  d.  1727.  iiis  works  are, 
benimns  and  Looks  of  Devotion;  “Methodus 
btudu  ihcologici;”  “ Introductio  ad  Lectionem 
Pioptietarum;”  “Commentaria  do  Seopo  Libro- 
l urn  Veteris  ct  Novi  l’estameiiti ;"  “ Manuductio 
ad  Lectionem  Scriptural  Sacrai;”  “Observa- 
tmnes  Biblical.”  Some  of  his  practical  books 
have  been  translated  into  English. 

Francklin,  Thomas,  franlc'-lin,  an  English 

Schnaf  W1°  Wa!  edutakd  at  Westminster 
School,  whence  lie  was  removed  to  Trinity 

College  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  the 
P.D  }le  "'as  also  chosen  professor 
oi  Gicek  in  that  university.  In  1758  lie  was 
appointed  to  the  vicarage  of  Ware,  to  which 
was  at'terwards  added  me  rectory  ofBrasted,in 
ent.  He  subsequently  became  chaplain  in 
ordmary  to  King  George  III.  b.  in  London, 
i ' “ > 0D-  W31.  Ur.  Francklin  translated  Pha- 
laus,  Sophocles,  and  Lucian  into  English  and 

“ EiSa”  ?r^8  V“  Tll°  Ef d 0f  Wa™K>  and 
Matilda,  tragedies;  and  the  “Contract”  a 

I coracd/-  He  also  published  a volume  of  ser- 

namc  to  h1G  reIfiUV?, dutieS)  and  Permitted  his 

takffs  works. Pl'  ° a translatiou  °f  Vol- 

f CnArT: E^ran  dai 

L.  . to’  a Eiench  poet,  dramatic  writer  and 
politician,  was  a member  of  the  Legislative  As 
sembly  in  1792,  and  in  1797  was  minster  of  the 
interior,  and  member  of  the  dirpe+nw  tt,i 
the  ride  of  Napoleon  he  became  a count  a sena- 
oi,  and  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
Alter  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  o-ivo 
ninself  up  entirely  to  literary  pursuits  Fran 
?ois,  wno  was  bred  a lawyer  was  a nan  nfw’ 
ability  as  well  in  sfflsShg^tTho 

uutkor,  and  left  a variety  of  works 

SSfd'Sf0  still  popular  in  France! 
b.  at  Aeutdi  Jcju,  Loraine,  1750;  d.  1828 

I rank  Johann  Peter,  frank,  a distinguished 

gei  PavffiSStWh°  WaS  ^soratGottim 
gen,  i ay la,  cinector-general  of  hosnitils  in 

Lombardy,  and  clinical  professor  at1  Vienna 

SSl11'  HenwvnfpIlim  t<,)  France>  but  this  he 
rcmsLU.  lie  wiote  a number  of  works  on  mrvi; 

cal  subjects,  the  most  important  of  which  are 

his  “System  of  Medical  Police,”  “ChoiEonus! 

1;A l BK  SaS^^thS 

n.  in  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  1745;  n 1821  ^ 

1'KANKLIN,  Benjamin,  frank' -lin,  an  Ameri- 
can patriot,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  modern  philosophers,  was  the  son  of  a soan- 
boiler  and  tallow-chandler  in  the  city  of  Boston 
He  was  designed  for  the  ministry;  but  ids 
lather  requiring  his  assistance  at  'home  tool- 
lnin  irom  school,  when  only  ten  years  old  anrl 
set  the  future  philosopher  tn  “ Ll*-’  cl 
wicks  for  the  c mdlifiK  moulds  ”2'” A °f 
duties  necessary  to  his  business  Uioin  C °*u^r 
occupation,  however,  he  SSf  p'lae^'SrZS 
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elder  brother,  who  was  a printer  in  Boston,  but 
with  whom  he  disagreed,  lie  then  removed  to 
New  York,  whence  he  went  to  Philadelphia, 
where,  after  serving  as  a journeyman  sometime, 
he  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  William  Keith, 
the  governor,  who  persuaded  him  to  commence 
business  on  his  own  account.  With  this  view 
he  proceeded,  in  1725,  to  England,  to  procure 
printing  materials;  but  on  his  arrival  he 
found  that  the  governor  had  deceived  him 
by  false  promises;  on  which  he  worked  as 
a journeyman  in  London.  He  now  produced  his 
“Dissertation  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  Plea- 
sure and  Pain,”  which  was  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing him  to  Mandeville,  the  author  of  “The 
Fable  of  the  Bees.”  In  1726  he  returned  to 
America,  and  entered  into  partnership  with  a 
person  named  Meredith  in  the  printing  trade, 
which  he  afterwards  conducted  alone  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.  In  1730  he  was  united  to  a 
lady,  whom  he  had  courted  before  going  to 
England;  and,  about  the  same  time,  con- 
tributed to  the  forming  of  the  public  library  at 
Philadelphia,  and  subsequently  established  an 
insurance  office  and  other  useful  institutions  in 
the  same  town.  In  1732  he  published  his 
“ Poor  Bichard’s  Almanac,”  which  became  noted 
for  the  pithiness  of  its  proverbs,  and  wherein 
were  inserted  those  maxims  so  generally  known 
by  the  title  of  “ The  Way  to  Wealth.”  In  1736 
he  was  appointed  clerk  to  the  General  Assembly 
at  Pennsylvania,  and,  in  the  year  following, 
postmaster  of  Philadelphia,  lie  was  now  a 
prominent  member  of  the  community.  In  1742 
lie  established  the  first  public  library  in  Phila- 
delphia, and,  two  years  later,  proposed  and 
carried  into  effect  a plan  of  association  for  the 
defence  of  Pennsylvania.  About  this  time  he 
commenced  his  electrical  experiments,  of  which 
he  published  an  account,  and  had  the  honour  of 
making  several  discoveries  in  this  branch  of 
philosophy,  the  principal  of  which  was  the  iden- 
tity of  lightning  with  the  electric  fluid.  Hence 
he  invented  the  lightning-conductor.  In  1747 
he  was  chosen  a representative  in  the  General 
Assembly,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by 
several  acts  of  public  utility.  By  his  means  a 
militia  bill  was  passed,  and  he  was  elected  colo- 
nel of  the  Philadelphia  regiment,  but  the 
honour  of  this  appointment  he  declined.  In 
1757  he  was  sent  to  England  as  agent  for 
Pennsylvania.  Whilst  in  that  country  he  was 
chosen  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  honoured 
with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  by  the  univer- 
sities of  St.  Andrews,  Edinburgh,  and  Oxford.  In 
1762  he  returned  to  America,  but  two  years 
afterwards  revisited  England  in  his  former 
capacity,  when  he  underwent  his  examination 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  concerning 
the  Stamp  Act.  In  1775  he  returned  to  America, 
and  was  elected  a delegate  to  the  Congress.  In 
the  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
transatlantic  colonies,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  declaration  of  independence.  In  1778  he 
arrived  in  France  as  minister  plenipotentiary 
frem  America.,  and  signed  a treaty  offensive  and 
defensive  with  that  power,  and  which  produced 
a war  between  France  and  England.  In  1783 
he  signed  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  recog- 
nising the  independence  ofthe  UnitcdStatcs,  and 
in  1785  returned  to  America,  where  he  was 
triumphantly  received,  and  chosen  president  of 
the  supreme  council.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  he  received  the  following  tribute  of  admi- 
ration from  an  American  even  still  more  distin- 
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guished  than  himself  in  the  annals  of  his 
country: — “ Mount  Vernon,  September  25, 1785. 
— Dear  Sib, — Amid  the  public  gratulations  on 
your  safe  return  to  America  after  a long  ab- 
sence, and  the  many  eminent  services  you  had 
rendered  it, — for  which,  as  a benefited  person, 
I feel  the  obligation, — permit  an  individual  to 
join  the  public  voice  in  expressing  his  sense  of 
them,  and  to  assure  you  that,  as  no  one  enter- 
tains more  respect  for  your  character,  so  none 
can  salute  you  with  more  sincerity  or  with 
greater  pleasure  than  I do  on  the  occasion. — 
George  Washington.”  From  1785  to  1789, 
he  sat  with  Washington  and  Hamilton  in  the 
federal  Convention  which  framed  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  b.  in  Boston, 
January  6,  1706;  D.  April  17,  1790.  If  i s 
death  was  sincerely  mourned  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  Besides  his  political,  miscel- 
laneous, and  philosophical  pieces,  published  in 
4to  and  8vo,  he  contributed  several  papers  to 
the  “American  Transactions,"  and  published 
two  volumes  of  essays,  with  his  life  prefixed, 
written  by  himself. 

Franklin,  Sir  John,  a distinguished  English 
navigator,  who,  in  1800,  entered  the  royal  navy 
as  a midshipman.  In  1806  he  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  in  1814  at  that  of  New 
Orleans,  and  in  1819  was  appointed  to  head 
an  overland  expedition  from  Hudson’s  Bay  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  After  suffering  many  hard- 
ships, and  being  frequently  on  the  verge  of 
death  from  hunger  and  fatigue,  he  reached 
home  in  1822,  when,  in  the  following  year,  he 
married  a Miss  Pordcn,  the  daughter  of  an 
architect,  and  the  authoress  of  several  poetical 
effusions.  Inl825  hesubmitted  to  Lord  Bathurst 
a plan  “ for  an  expedition  overland  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  thence  by 
sea  to  the  N.W.  extremity  of  America,  with  the 
combined  object  also  of  surveying  the  coast  be- 
tween the  Mackenzie  and  Coppermine  Rivers.” 
This  proposition  was  accepted,  and,  six  days 
after  he  left  Liverpool ; in  the  same  year,  his 
wife  died.  In  1827  Captain  Franklin  arrived  at 
Liverpool,  where  he  was  married  a second  time, 
and  in  1829  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  con- 
ferred upon  him.  In  18*15  Sir  John  set  out  on 
a third  expedition  with  two  ships,  called  the 
Erebus  and  Terror,  and  spent  his  first  winter 
in  a cove  between  Cape  Riley  and  Beechy  Island. 
After  that  period  many  expeditions  were  des- 
patched, both  from  England  and  America,  in 
search  of  Sir  John,  of  w'hom  there  were  no 
tidings,  and  not  until  1854  did  the  intelligence 
reach  England  that  the  brave  navigator  and 
his  heroic  companions  had,  in  all  probability, 
perished  in  the  winter  of  1850-51.  This  intelli- 
gence, however,  wanted  confirmation,  and  Lady 
Franklin,  who  deserves  all  praise  for  the  intelli- 
gent persistency  of  her  efforts,  resolved  to  have 
the  mystery  cleared  up  as  to  whether  her  gallant 
husband  had  really  met  the  fate  which  it  was 
generally  believed  he  had  done.  Accordingly, 
a last  expedition  was  fitted  out,  and  the  me- 
lancholy news  was,  in  1857,  at  length  confirmed 
by  the  return  of  Captain  MeCliutoek,  in  the 
yacht  Fox,  after  a persevering  search  for  the  lost 
adventurers.  This  officer  brought  with  him  in- 
disputable proofs  of  the  death  of  Sir  John  and 
the  loss  of  his  crew*.  Several  articles  belonging 
to  the  unfortunate  explorers  were  found  at  Ross 
Cairn  and  Point  Victory.  At  the  latter  place  a 
record  wras  discovered,  wherein  it  was  stated  that 
Sir  John  Franklin  had  died  on  the  11th  of  June, 
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1817.  Other  traces  were  found  on  the  west  coast 
of  King  William’s  Island,  as  the  various  sur- 
vivors of  the  expedition  had  strayed  from  each 
other,  perhaps  in  search  of  food,  or  the  means  of 
escaping  from  their  dreary  and  desolate  situa- 
tion. To  Sir  John  Franklin,  however,  belongs 
the  merit  of  having  discovered  the  north-west 
passage,  the  first  expedition  in  quest  of  which 
was  sent  out  in  1553,  the  last  being  said  to  have 
terminated  only  with  the  discovery  of  his  re- 
mains. b.  at  Spilsbury,  Lincolnshire,  1786. 
Fraser.  (See  Lovat,  Simon  Fraser,  Lord.) 
Frauncb,  Abraham,  frauns,  an  English  poet, 
educated  at  Cambridge,  at  the  expense  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  afterwards  studied  law  at  Gray’s 
Inn,  London,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the 
Court  of  marches  in  Wales.  He  is  better  known, 
however,  as  an  author  than  as  a lawyer.  His 
principal  writings  are — “ Lamentations  ofAmin- 
tas  for  the  Death  of  Phillis,”  “The  Countess  of 
Pembroke’s  Ivy  Church  and  Emanuel,”  and  a 
translation  of  Heliodorus’s  “ Ethiopics.”  The 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unascertained. 

Fraunhofer,  Joseph , frouv'-ho-fer,  an  emi- 
nent Bavarian  optician,  who,  in  his  20th  year, 
was  received  into  the  great  manufactory  for  the 
construction  of  mathematical  and  philosophical 
instruments,  near  Munich.  Here  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  making  many  experiments 
on  light,  and,  by  his  reputation,  increased  the 
resources  of  the  establishment,  which  ulti- 
mately became  his  property.  He  was  a member 
of  several  learned  societies,  and  had  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  king  of  Bavaria  the  order  of  j 
Civil  Merit,  and,  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  that 
of  the  Dannebrog.  b.  at  Straubing,  1787;  d.  1826. 

Feedegonda,  fred-e-gon'-d't,  a peasant  girl 
in  the  service  of  Andowera,  the  queen  of  Chil- 
peric  I.,  who  fell  in  love  with  her  and  eventually 
married  her  in  565.  Chilperic  had  previously 
divorced  Andowera,  and  married  Galowintha, 
whom,  it  is  said,  Fredegonda  poisoned  to  attain 
her  end.  d.  597. 

Frederick,  fredf-e-rHc,  the  name  borne  by  a 
vast  number  of  sovereigns  and  rulers  of  different 
countries,  the  most  eminent  of  whom  were— 
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Emperors  op  Germany. 

Frederick  I.,  surnamed  Barbarossa,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  the  son  of  Frederick,  duke 
ol  Suabia,  succeeded  to  the  imperial  throne  on 
the  demise  of  his  uncle,  Conrad  III.,  in  1152. 
lie  was  an  energetic  and  warlike  prince,  and,  in 
the  second  year  of  his  reign,  settled  the  disputes 
between  Canute  and  Sweyn,  competitors  for  the 
Danish  crown,  the  former  of  whom  he  held  as 
his  vassal.  He  next  marched  into  Italy  to  settle 
the  tumults  which  distracted  that  country,  and 
was  crowned  at  Rome  by  Adrian  IV.,  who,  dying 
in  1159,  no  less  than  three  antipopes  were 
chosen!  who  were  all  opposed  by  the  emperor. 

. he  Milanese,  profiting  by  these  divisions,  en- 
deavoured to  shake  off  the  imperial  yoke,  on 
winch  Frederick  again  entered  Italy,  took  Milan, 
and  entering  Rome,  set  Calixtus  on  the  papal 
throne  mstead  of  Alexander.  The  Venetians 
however,  maintained  the  cause  of  the  latter 
with  so  much  vigour,  that  Frederick  was  obliged 
i ^1S  subinission  to  Alexander.  He  next 
vh“«cd  against  the  infidels,  obtained  some 

Vvr £ took  Iconium,  and  penetrated  into 
ayria,  where  he  was  drowned  in  1190.  u.  1121 

im?  =ICK  FlVthe  Hudson  of  the  preeecl- 
the’  Pni  Hcnry  VI->  was  elected  king  of 
he  Romans  in  1196,  and  emperor  in  1210,  in 


opposition  to  Otho.  In  1220  he  was  crowned 
by  Pope  Ilonorius  III.  at  Rome.  He  afterwards 
went  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  concluded  a truce 
with  the  sultan  of  Babylon,  which  so  provoked 
Pope  Gregory  IX.,  that  he  anathematized  him. 
In  the  city  of  Jerusalem  he  put  the  crown  on 
his  own  head,  because  no  priest  would  even  say 
the  mass.  On  this  Frederick  returned  to  Europe 
and  laid  siege  to  Rome,  which  originated  the 
famous  parties  of  theGuelphs  and  the  Gliibel- 
lines,  the  former  being  on  the  side  of  the  pope, 
and  the  latter  on  that  of  the  emperor.  Gregory 
was  obliged  to  make  peace,  but,  in  1236,  he 
again  excommunicated  Frederick,  and  the  war 
was  renewed,  which  proved  unsuccessful  to  the 
emperor,  whose  German  subjects  revolted  against 
him.  He  lost  Parma  by  an  insurrection,  and 
was  defeated  before  it ; but  he  afterwards  was 
victorious  in  Lombardy,  b.  1194;  d.  atFiorin- 
tino,  1250. 

Frederick  III.,  called  Le  Beau,  son  of  Al- 
bert I.,  duke  of  Austria,  was  chosen  emperor  in 
1314  by  some  of  the  electors,  but  the  majority 
elected  Louis  of  Bavaria,  who  defeated  and 
took  prisoner  Frederick  at  Mulildorf,  in  1322. 
The  latter  then  renounced  his  claim,  and  d. 
1330.  Some  historians  do  not  reckon  Frederick 
as  one  of  the  emperors,  but  others  set  him  down 
as  the  third  Frederick. 

Frederick,  IV.,  called  “the Pacific," ascended 
the  throne  in  1410,  and  was  crowned  at  Rome 
in  1452.  His  reign  was  passed  in  forming  plans 
for  the  pacification  of  the  empire.  He  is  said  to 
have  died  of  a surfeit  of  melons,  or  in  consc- 
j quence  of  an  amputation  of  his  leg.  He  left  it 
to  his  son  Maximilian  to  carry  out  the  device 
inscribed  upon  his  palaces  and  books,  A,  E,  1,0,  U; 
which  characters  are  generally  supposed  to  re- 
present the  motto,  Austria  est  Imperare  Orbi 
Universo.  b.  at  Innspruck,  1415;  d.  1493. 

Kings  oe  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Poland. 

Frederick  I.,  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
succeeded  liis  nephew  Christiern,  or  Christian 
II.,  on  the  deposition  of  the  latter,  in  1523,  and 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Gustavus  I.,  king 
of  Sweden.  After  taking  Copenhagen,  he  gained 
over  all  the  nobility,  and  introduced  Lutheran- 
ism into  his  dominions,  b.  1471 ; d.  1533. 

Frederick  II.,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Christiern  or  Christian  III.,  was  a great  friend 
of  learning,  and  the  patron  of  Tycho  Brahe, 
and  other  men  of  science.  He  waged  a long  war 
with  Sweden,  which  ended  in  1570,  and  received 
t he  order  of  the  Garter  from  Elizabeth,  queen  of 
England,  and  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  I.  of  England. 
b.  1534;  d.  1588. 

. Frederick  III.  succeeded  his  father  Chris- 
tiern IV.,  in  1643.  The  most  remarkable  event 
of  his  reign  was  his  changing  the  constitution 
from  an  elective  to  an  hereditary  monarchy. 
B.  1609;  d.  1670. 

Frederick  IV.  ascended  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Christiern  V.,  in  1699.  Ho  leagued 
against  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  who  forced  him 
to  make  peace ; but  when  Charles  fled  to  Tur- 
key, Frederick  drove  the  Swedes  out  of  Norway, 
and  concluded  a favourable  peace,  retaining 
possession  of  the  duchy  of  Schleswig,  b.  1671°- 
d.  1730.  ’ 

Frederick  V.,  grandson  of  the  preceding 
came  to  the  throne  in  1746.  The  character  of  his 
reign  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  re- 
mark, which,  on  Ids  deathbed,  he  made  to  hia 
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successor,  Christicrn  VII. : “It  is  o,  grcn.fc  con- 
solation to  me,  my  son,  that  I have  not  injured 
any  person,  and  that  my  hands  are  not  stained 
\wth  one  drop  ol  blood.”  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried: first  to  Louisa,  daughter  of  George  II.  of 
England,  and  then  to  .Juliana,  daughter  of  the 
duke  ot  Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel.  u.  1723* 
d.  17GG.  ’ 

^‘np  °f  Denmark,  ascended 
the  throne  m 18  8,  although,  from  1784,  lie  was 
associated  m the  government  with  his  father 
who  had  lost  his  reason.  On  his  accession,  lie 
had  to  repair  the  damages  done  by  the  English 
in  their  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  in  1807 
and  to  wage  a war  with  the  Swedes,  who  at- 
tempted to  possess  themselves  of  Norway.  He 
succeeded  in  defeating  them,  and  peace  was 
signed  at  Jonkoping,  in  1809.  Allying  himself 
with  Napoleon,  Norway  was,  in  1814,  given  to 
Sweden  under  Bernadotte ; Pomerania  and  the 
Isl®  ofRugen  falling  to  Denmark,  n.  1768; 
D.  JLooy. 

VII.,  king  of  Denmark,  succeeded 
Christian  Mil.  in  1848.  In  his  reign  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made,  in  1849,  to  wrest  the 
duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  from  Den- 
mark. B.  1808;  n.  1863. 

Frederick,  king  of  Sweden,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Charles,  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel.  He 
married  the  sister  of  Charles  XII.,  on  whose 
death  in  1718,  the  states  of  Sweden  elected  her 
queen,  and,  in  the  year  1720,  consented  to  her 
resigning  the  crown  to  her  husband.  He  had  a 
long  and  unsuccessful  war  with  Bussia,  which 
ended  in  a peace  disadvantageous  to  Sweden 
d.  without  issue,  1751. 

I*  rederick  Augustus  I.  (See  Augustus 
Frederick  I.,  king  of  Poland. 

Frederick  Augustus  II,  (See  Augustus 
Frederick  II.) 


Sovereigns  oe  Prussia. 

Feedertck  William,  generally  called  the 

Great  Elector  ” of  Brandenburg,  succeeded  his 
father,  the  elector  George  William,  in  1640,  and, 
in  1642,  freed  Prussia  from  feudal  subjection  to 
the  king  of  Poland.  He  is  considered  as  the 
founder  of  the  Prussian  power,  and  from  his 
example  much  of  the  military  spirit  which 
characterizes  that  nation  is  believed  to  have 
sprung.  In  1643  he  made  peace  with  Sweden, 
and  subsequently  entered  into  a league  with 
that  power  in  1655  against  Poland.  In 
1672  he  joined  the  imperialists  in  opposition  to 
Louis  XlV. ; but,  in  1673,  he  made  a separate 
treaty  with  France,  and,  in  the  following  year, 
again  joined  the  allies ; on  which  the  French 
prevailed  upon  the  Swedes  to  attack  his  domi- 
nions. Frederick,  however,  defeated  the  in- 
vaders, drove  them  out  of  Prussia,  and  took 
several  places  from  them,  which,  however,  by 
the  treaty  of  St.  Germain,  in  1679,  he  was 
obliged  to  restore.  He  now  turned  his  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  his  states,  and,  by  afford- 
ing protecl  ion  to  the  French  Protestant  refu- 
gees, added  to  the  industrial  power  of  his 
dominions  20,000  manufacturers,  and  laboured 
to  extend  the  agricultural  arts  in  every  direction. 
He  founded  the  library  at  Berlin,  and  a univer- 
sity at  Duisburg;  and,  at  his  death,  bequeathed 
to  his  son  not  only  a country  enlarged  beyond 
the  boundaries  in  which  he  found  it,  but  a 
treasury  well  supplied,  b.  1620;  d.  1688.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  being  entrapped 
by  an  immoral  society,  this  prince  fled  from  the 
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Hague  to  the  camp  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
then  at  Breda.  The  Dutch  prince  was  surprised 
at  this  signal  instance  of  self-command,  and 
received  him  with  these  words:  “Cousin,  your 
flight  is  a greater  proof  of  heroism  than  would 
be  the  taking  of  Breda.  He  who  so  early  knows 
how  to  command  himself,  will  always  succeed  in 
great  deeds.”  These  words  remained  for  ever 
deeply  impressed  on  Frederick’s  mind. 

Frederick  I.,  king  of  Prussia  after  1701,  but 
as  elector  of  Brandenburg  Frederick  III.,  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father’s  dominions  in  1688.  The 
great  object  ofhisambition  was  to  be  recogni-ed 
as  king  of  Prussia,  and  in  1701  he  attained  his 
object.  On  that  occasion  he  put  the  crown  on 
Ins  own  head,  and  on  that  of  Iiis  royal  consort. 
Me  also  founded  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle, 
and  augmented  his  dominions  partly  by  pur- 
chase, and  partly  by  negociatious  wish  various 
powers.  b.  1657;  n.  1713.  This  prince 
founded  the  University  of  Halle,  the  Itoyal 
Society  of  Berlin,  and  the  Academy  of  Painting. 
His  second  queen,  Sophia  Charlotte  of  Han- 
over, was  the  sister  of  George  I.,  and  a woman 
possessed  of  a fine  understanding. 

Frederick  William  1.,  son  of  the  above,  and 
father  of  Frederick  the  Great,  commenced  his 
reign  m 1713,  after  having  married  a daughter 
of.  the  elector  of  Hanover,  afterwards  George  I. 
or  England.  In  1715  he  declared  war  against 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Denmark  took  Stralsund;  but  on  the  death  of 
Charles,  in  1718,  he  made  peace,  b.  16S8;  d. 
1740.  The  habits  of  this  sovereign  were  entirely 
military,  and  he  laboured  unweariedly  to  pro- 
mote the  discipline  of  his  troops.  One  of  his 
strongest  peculiarities  was  an  extraordinary 
love  for  tali  soldiers ; and  in  order  to  procure 
these  sons  of  Anak,  lie  h d agents  employed  in 
all  parts  of  Europe.  He  held  science  and  litera- 
ture in  profound  contempt;  but  money  he 
worshipped,  and  men  of  a military  character 
after  his  own  ideal,  he  respecled  and  encouraged. 
The  consequence  was,  that  he  left  an  abundant 
treasury  and  a well-appointed  army  of  66,000 
men. 

Frederick  II.,  king  of  Prussia,  commonly 
called  “ The  Great,”  was  the  son  of  the 
preceding,  and  received  but  an  indifferent 
education,  owing  to  his  father’s  contempt  of 
letters  and  predilection  for  military  discipline. 
On  attaining  the  years  of  manhood,  he  evinced 
so  strong  an  inclination  for  literature  and  music, 
that  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  parent, 
whose  treatment  induced  him,  in  1730,  to  make 
the  attempt  of  escaping  from  Prussia.  The 
scheme,  however,  being  discovered,  he  was  con- 
fined in  the  castle  of  Custrin,  his  younger 
companion,  Katte,  being  executed  before  his 
face.  After  a confinement  of  several  months, 
lie  obtained  his  pardon,  although  it  seems  well 
authenticated  that  his  father  had  resolved  to 
take  away  his  life,  which  was  only  saved  by  the 
intercession  of  Charles  VI.,  emperor  of  Germany. 
In  1733  he  married  the  princess  Elizabeth 
of  Brunswick,  in  obedience  to  his  father’s 
command,  when  ho  employed  himself  in  lite- 
rary pursuits,  and  also  with  the  study  of  music, 
until  his  accession  to  the  throne.  In  1740  ho 
succeeded  to  the  crown,  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  defenceless  state  of  Maria  Theresa,  queen 
of  Hungary,  lie  marched  into  Silesia,  which  was 
added  to  his  dominions  by  the  treaty  of  Breslau. 

In  1744  the  war  was  renewed  against  the  queen 
of  Hungary,  and  the  same  year  Frederick  took 
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Prague,  which,  however,  lie  was  forced  to  eva- 
cuate on  the  approach  of  a Saxon  army  under 
the  prince  of  Loraine.  In  1745  he  defeated 
that  prince  at  Friedburg,  and  then  marched 
into  bohemia,  where,  at  Sorr,  he  defeated  an 
Austrian  army  superior  to  his  own.  Shortly 
after,  he  took  Dresden,  where,  after  laying  it 
under  heavy  exactions,  a treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded,  which  enabled  Frederick  to  retain 
possession  of  Silesia,  and  end  the  second  Silesian 
war.  The  eleven  years  of  peace  which  suc- 
ceeded this  event  were  devoted  by  Frederick 
to  the  internal  administration  of  his  dominions, 
the  composition  of  some  literary  works,  and  the 
framing  of  the  “ Frederician  code  of  laws.”  In 
1750  Voltaire  visited  Prussia,  and  was  received 
with  the  most  flattering  marks  of  attention  by 
the  king;  but  the  friendship  which  subsisted 
between  them  was  at  last  broken,  and  the 
French  philosopher  quitted  Prussia  abruptly, 
and  in  disgrace.  In  1756  a-  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  England  and  Prussia,  which 
produced  another  between  France,  Austria,  and 
Eussia.  “The  Seven  Years’  War,”  as  it  is 
called,  began  by  Frederick  marching  into 
Saxony,  and  taking  the  camp  of  Pirna.  The 
following  year  he  gained  a great  battle  at 
Prague  over  the  Austrians,  on  which  he  laid 
siege  to  that  city,  and  after  reducing  it  to  great 
straits,  he  was  compelled  by  Marshal  Daun,  who 
defeated  him  at  Kolin,  to  retire  into  Saxony. 
Frederick  was  now  surrounded  by  enemies: 
the  French  entered  Hanover,  the  Russians  and 
Swedes  advanced  towards  Prussia,  and  the 
Imperialists  pursued  him  into  Saxony.  Still 
undaunted,  he  attacked  and  defeated  the  French 
and  Austrians  at  Rosbach;  then  marching  into 
Silesia,  beat  another  army  at  Lissa,  and  reco- 
vered Breslau.  The  Russians  and  Swedes 
retreated  precipitately  from  Prussia;  and  the 
Hanoverians  took  the  field  under  the  prince  of 
Brunswick.  In  1758  he  received  a large  sub- 
sidy from  England;  and  the  same  year  entered 
Moravia,  where  he  laid  siege  tc  Olinutz,  which 
was  relieved  by  Marshal  Daun.  He  then 
marched  against  the  Russians,  who  had  laid 
siege  to  Custrin,  and  defeated  them,  after  a 
bloody  battle,  at  Zorndorf.  Not  long  after  this, 
however,  he  was  surprised  and  beaten  by  Daun, 
at  Hochkirchen.  The  next  year  the  king  was 
defeated,  after  a very  obstinate  and  doubtful 
engagement,  at  Kunnersdorf,  by  the  Russians; 
and  in  1760,  the  confederates  enteral  Branden- 
burg, and  took  Berlin.  Frederick,  however,  by 
defeating  Daun  at  Torgau,  put  a new  face  upon 
the  campaign,  and  the  Russians  and  Swedes 
were  compelled  to  quit  his  territories.  In  1762 
peace  was  restored  between  him  and  Russia  and 
Sweden,  and  in  1763  a treaty,  much  in  his 
favour,  was  concluded  with  the  empress-queen, 
by  which  Silesia  was  confirmed  to  Prussia,  and 
which  concluded  the  “Seven  Years’  War.”  Still 
ambitious  of  extending  his  dominions,  in  1772 
the  partition  of  Poland  was  planned,  and  he 
obtained  for  his  share  all  Polish  Prussia,  and  a 
large  portion  of  Great  Poland.  From  this 
period  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  was  divided  into 
East  and  West  Prussia.  In  1778  he  opposed 
the  design  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  to  dismember 
Bavaria,  and  inarched  in  person  against  that 
monarch;  but  no  action  took  place,  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Teschen,  in  1779,  the  Austrian  court 
renounced  its  design.  In  1786  he  concluded  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  the  United 
States  of  America;  but  his  days  were  fast 
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drawing  to  a close,  for  the  same  year  he  died,  at 
his  favourite  palaco  of  Sans  Souci,  in  the  forty- 
seventh  year  of  his  reign,  n.  1712.  Frederick 
was  courteous  in  his  manners,  and  an  acute 
politician.  Ilis  works,  published  in  his  lifelime, 
are  in  fourvols.  8vo;  and  since  his  death,  fifteen 
more  have  been  printed.  The  principal  are, 
the  “Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg;” 
a poem  on  the  “ Art  of  War;”  the  “ History  of 
his  Own  Time;”  and  the  “ History  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War.”  (For  full  details  connected  with 
this  king  and  his  father,  see  Carlyle’s  “ Life  and 
Times  of  Frederick  the  Great,”  a work  whlfii 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  eventful 
times  in  which  this  monarch  lived. 

Frederick  William  II.,  king  of  Prussia,  was 
the  nephew  of. the  great  Frederick,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  in  1786.  He  gave  himself  up  to 
pleasure,  sacrificing  his  ministers  and  generals 
to  the  caprices  of  his  mistresses.  He  also 
allowed  himself  to  be  cajoled  by  the  mystical 
vagaries  of  the  society  of  the  “ Illuminati,”  and 
under  his  feeble  rule,  Prussia  soon  lost  her 
place  amongst  nations.  After  having  played  a 
scarcely  honourable  part  in  the  war  which  broke 
out  in  1787  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  he  pro* 
posed,  in  1792,  a coalition  against  the  French 
republic.  Advancing,  at  the  head  of  80,000 
men,  as  far  as  the  plains  of  Champagne,  the 
world  was  expecting  to  see  him  march  on  Paris, 
when  he  suddenly  retired,  falling  back  on  the 
Rhine.  The  following  year  he  effected,  with 
the  aid  of  Russia,  the  second  division  of  Poland; 
made  peace  with  France  in  1795,  and  d.  1797. 
b.  1744. 

Frederick  William  III.,  king  of  Prussia, 
son  of  the  above,  commenced  his  reign  in  1797 
by  maintaining  a strict  neutrality  in  the  various 
alliances  with  and  against  France  which  re- 
sulted from  the  ambitious  designsof  Napoleon  L 
In  1805,  however,  he  yielded  to  the  solicitations 
of  Russia,  allying  himself  with  the  czar  against 
the  French  emperor.  The  rapid  campaign  of 
1806,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians  at  Jena, 
opened  the  gates  of  Berlin  to  the  enemy,  in 
whose  hands  it  remained  till  1S09.  In  1807 
the  battle  of  Friedland  led  to  the  humiliating 
peace  of  Tilsit,  by  which  Frederick  lost  half  his 
dominions.  Restored  to  his  capital,  the  king 
diligently  endeavoured  to  repair  the  evils  of 
war ; but  new  disasters  overtook  him,  and  his 
kingdom  suffered  greatly  during  the  struggle 
from  1812  to  1814.  Forced,  in  the  former  year, 
to  contribute  a force  of 30, 000  men  to  Napoleon’s 
army,  he  subsequently  joined  his  troops  with 
those  of  Russia.  The  allies  having  triumphed 
over  the  French  at  Leipsic,  Frederick  William, 
in  1814,  entered  Paris  with  the  czar  Alexander. 
He  also  accompanied  the  latter  to  England  in 
the  same  year.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba,  he  once  more  joined  the  allies. 
After  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  in  which  the 
Prussians  under  Blucher  ^which  see),  played 
an  important  part,  Prussia,  once  more  at  peace, 
gradually  recovered  the  losses  she  had  sus- 
tained, under  the  wise  and  paternal  sway  of 
Frederick,  whose  constant  efforts  and  modera- 
tion contributed  greatly  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  Throughout  his  life,  he  was  a warm 
defender  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  a 
patron  of  education.  Ho  never  redeemed  his 
promise,  however,  to  bestow  a representative 
constitution  on  his  people.  The  establishment 
of  tho  provincial  estates  only  afl’ected  very 
slightly  the  absolute  power,  which,  it  is  true,  ho 
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wielded  with  ability,  and  with  a kind  of  paternal 
affection  for  his  people.  It  may  finally  be  said 
of  him,  that,  a vvaverer  between  tho  absolutist 
party  and  the  liberal  party,  ho  secured,  ns  is 
the  lot  with  most  undecided  men,  the  respect 
and  adherence  of  neither,  n.  1770 ; d.  1810. 

Frederick  William  IV.,  king  of  Prussia, 
on  the.  death  of  his  father,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  1840.  He  served,  as  a simple  officer, 
in  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814,  and  evinced, 
at  an  early  period  of  bis  life,  a very  great  love 
for  the  arts,  which  he  preserved  through- 
out his  career.  During  the  first  years  of  his 
reign,  his  subjects  anxiously  demanded  the 
reform  of  the  government,  requiring  the  liberal 
constitution  which  had  been  promised  them  in 
1815,  in  return  for  the  great  sacrifices  they  had 
made  during  the  continental  war.  In  1847,  at 
a general  diet  of  the  Prussian  states,  many  of 
these  reforms  were  granted,  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  kingdom  might  escape  the  troubles  of 
the  next  year’s  revolution.  In  March,  1848, 
however,  the  people  and  the  troops  came  into 
collision,  the  king  was  obliged  to  change  the 
ministry,  to  issue  a general  amnesty,  and  to 
commence  a war  in  favour  of  Schleswig  against 
Denmark,  and  to  salute  from  his  balcony  the 
corpses  of  the  insurgents  who  had  been  killed 
in  the  streets  of  Berlin,  'these  humiliations 
were  somewhat  softened  by  his  hopes  of  becom- 
ing the  head  of  a united  Germany,  and  by 
the  success  of  his  army  in  putting  down  an  in- 
surrection of  the  Poles  in  Posen.  The  mingled 
irresolution  and  absolutism  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, however,  led  subsequently  to  other  conflicts 
in  June  and  August  of  the  same  year ; and  it  was 
not  until  two  coups-d’ etat  that  the  king,  as- 
sisted by  his  army,  succeeded  in  retaining  his 
authority  almost  unimpaired  by  the  concessions 
he  had  made.  In  the  war  between  the  Western 
powers  and  Russia,  Frederick  William  pre- 
served a strict  neutrality,  although  earnestly 
solicited  by  each  party  to  espouse  its  side  in 
the  conflict.  In  his  reply  to  the  demands  of 
the  czar,  he  said : “ There  is  hardly  anything 
I will  not  do  for  the  emperor  Nicholas,  whom  I 
love ; but  if  I remember  that  he  is  my  father- 
in-law,  neither  do  I forget  that  Prussia  is  not 
the  sister-in-law  of  Russia.”  In  1856,  hr  con- 
sequence of  an  attack  on  Neufehatel  by  some 
Prussian  partisans,  war  was  in  danger  of  break- 
ing out  between  Switzerland  and  Prussia;  but 
this  was  avoided,  and  a treaty  concluded,  in 
May,  1857,  in  reference  to  the  king’s  claims  on 
that  place.  In  the  complications  relative  to  the 
Danubian  principalities,  Prussia  followed  the 
lead  of  France  and  Russia  as  opposed  to  Eng- 
land and  Austria.  Towards  the  end  of  1857,  a 
severe  illness,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  some  of 
his  faculties,  caused  the  nomination  as  regent 
of  his  brother  William,  who,  on  the  king’s  death 
in  1861,  succeeded  him  as  William  I.  b.  1795. 

Frederick  William  Nicholas  Chaeles, 
prince  of  Prussia,  the  nephew  of  Frederick 
William  IV.,  and  son  of  William  I.,  heir  to  the 
Prussian  throne,  married,  in  1858,  Victoria,  the 
Princess  Royal  of  England,  b.  1831. 

Frederick,  Colonel,  son  of  the  unfortunate 
Theodore,  commonly  called  king  of  Corsica,  was 
bred  to  the  military  profession,  and  obtained 
the  rank  of  colonel,  with  the  cross  of  the  Order 
of  Merit,  from  the  duke  <?f  Wurtemberg,  for 
whom  he  acted  as  agent  in  England.  Being 
greatly  reduced  in  circumstances,  he  shot  him- 
self in  the  portal  of  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1796, 
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Ho  wrote— 1.  “Mimoires  pour  servir  a l’His- 
toire  de  Corse,”  1768,  8vo ; 2.  “ The  Description 
of  Corsica,  with  an  Account  of  its  Union  to  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain,"  &e.,  1793,  8vo. 

Fregoso,  Baptist,  frai-go'-so,  a doge  of 
Venice,  in  1478,  who  was  deposed  and  banished 
for  his  arbitrary  and  oppressive  conduct.  He 
wrote  on  Memorable  Actions,  the  “ Life  of  Pope 
Martin  V.,”  on  Learned  Women,  &c. — There  are 
others  of  this  family  who  have  played  various 
parts  in  Italian  history. 

Fkeind,  John, frinde,  an  English  physician, 
who,  having  distinguished  himself  by  some  able 
works,  was,  in  1704,  appointed  chemical  pro- 
fessor at  Oxford,  and,  in  the  following  year, 
accompanied  the  earl  of  Peterborough  in  his 
expedition  to  Spain,  as  physician  to  the  army. 
On  his  return,  in  1707,  he  published  a vindica- 
tion of  the  earl’s  conduct  in  Spain,  which  gained 
him  considerable  reputation.  The  same  year 
he  took  his  doctor’s  degree,  and  published  his 
chemical  lectures.  In  1711  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and,  the  same 
year,  accompanied  the  duke  of  Ormond  to  Flan- 
ders. In  1716  he  was  elected  a fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians ; and,  in  1722,  sat  in  Par- 
liament for  Launceston.  The  year  following  he 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  on  suspicion  of  being 
concerned  in  Atterbury’s  plot,  but  was  soon 
released  on  bail.  At  the  accession  of  George  II., 
he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  queen,  b. 
at  Crofton,  Northamptonshire,  1675 ; d.  1728. 
Amongst  other  works,  he  wrote  “The  History  of 
Physic,”  2 vols.  8vo ; and  all  his  writings  were 
collected  and  published  in  Latin  by  Dr.  Wigan, 
1 vol.  folio. 

Freind,  Dr.  Robert,  brother  of  the  above, 
was  master  of  Westminster  school,  and  wrote 
some  excellent  Latin  and  English  poetry,  be- 
sides having  taken  a part  in  the  celebrated  con- 
troversy regarding  the  epistles  of  Phalaris. 
He  also  published  an  edition  of  “ Cicero  de 
Oratore.”  b.  1671;  d.  1754. 

Fremont,  John  Charles,  fre-mont',  a modem 
American  politician  and  traveller,  called  “the 
Pathfinder  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,”  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  corn-age  and  perse- 
verance in  extensive  explorations,  which  opened 
to  America  “ the  gates  of  the  Pacific  empire.” 
An  account  of  these  explorations  was  published 
in  1856,  and  upwards  of  50,000  copies  of  the 
work  were  sold  as  soon  as  they  were  issued,  In 
1859  the  whole  ofhis  expeditions  were  published, 
superbly  illustrated  with  woodcuts  and.  steel 
plates.  This  work  was  superintended  by  the 
author,  and  contains  a resume  of  the  first  and 
second  expeditions,  which  he  made  in  the  years 
1842-43  and  1844,  as  well  as  his  other  four,  which 
embrace  a period  of  ten  years,  passed  amid  the 
wilds  of  America,  and  describing  his  adventures 
in  Oregon,  California,  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
Mexico,  and  other  parts  of  that  distant  country. 
In  1857  he  contested  the  presidency  with  Bu- 
chanan; but  the  latter  was  elected  by  a con- 
siderable majority.  Fremont  was  always  asso- 
ciated with  that  party  in  America  which  is 
opposed  to  negro  slavery.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  war  consequent  on  the  secession  of  the 
Southern  States  from  the  Union,  in  1S61-62,  he 
held  several  commands  in  the  Federal  army, 
but  his  achievements  did  not  add  to  his  fame; 
and  it  will  principally  be  by  his  merits  as 
an  explorer,  which  arc  undoubtedly  great,  that 
John  Charles  Fremont  will  be  remembered. 
b.  at  Savannah,  1813. 
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Frere,  Right  Honourable  John  Hookham, 
freer,  an  English  diplomatist,  who  filled  several 
important  posts,  the  most  noted  of  which  was 
his  ministry  in  Spain  during  the  Peninsular 
war.  It  is  by  his  writings  that  he  is  best 
known.  When  a boy  he  produced,  in  imitation 
of  a Saxon  war-song,  a poem  on  the  victory 
of  Athelstan  at  Brunenburgh,  which  was  written 
during  the  controversy  occasioned  by  the  poems 
attributed  to  Rowley.  This  poem  is  a work  of  very 
high  merit,  and,  at  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
elicited  warm  commendation.  Frere  also  wrote 
and  published  what  is  called  “The  Whistlecraft 
Poem,”  which  is  supposed  to  have  suggested  the 
“ Don  J uan”  of  Byron.  He  was  considered  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  a perfect  master  of  the  ancient  style 
of  composition,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  “Loudon  Quarterly  Review,” as  well  as  a 
contributor  to  the  “Etonian”  and  “Anti- 
Jacobin.”  b.  in  Norfolk,  1769 ; d.  1816,  at  his 
residence  in  the  Pieta,  Malta,  where  he  lived 
for  a number  of  years. 

Freret,  Nicholas,  frai'-rai,  a learned  French- 
man, who  was  chosen  a member  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions,  and  afterwards  its  perpetual 
secretary  Presenting  to  this  body  a disserta- 
tion on  the  origin  of  the  Franks,  his  opinions 
were  not  pleasing  to  those  in  authority,  and  he 
was  sent  to  the  Bastife.  On  his  release,  Freret 
occupied  himself  with  antiquarian  researches 
Prepared  a very  large  number  of  works  on 
the  chronology  of  the  Assyrians,  Chaldeans 
Inmans,  the  old  Greeks,  and  even  the  Chinese’ 
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/vru;RER°i'"’  Catherine,  frai'-rawng,  a French 
critic,  educated  among  the  Jesuits,  was  at 
first,  a professor  at  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand 
out  subsequently  allied  himself  with  Desfon- 
tarnes,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  literary  under- 
l flDd  against  the  philosophers  of  the 
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Betters  on  certain  Writings  of  the  Times 
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which  extended  to  13  volumes*  He  then  bega’u 
his  “Amide  Litteraire,”  which  he  continued 

a,  sir  fsssn  !•«>  his 
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Orated  du  People  -’  fcthe  name  o1'  the 
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•efect  of  St.  DominPffotwU?P01inted  him  sub‘ 
th  general  Lecler/  hnt^r6 i b?  went  along 
f El.  arrival  b iref  m 1802-  **» 
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payment  of  Drdrne  wh/1^  brkl^es  in  the 

15-  At  this  lie  re.ma'ned  till 

■nt,  and  ardentlv  fnlinilU1i*ed- at‘tlve  cmploy- 

bsequently,  he  puWish'ndd‘*S\rentikc  studies- 
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and  d Double.  Ketraction  of  Light,” 

Pnivin 14921  was  appointed  examiner  of  the 
I olytechmc  School  at  Paris.  To  him  are  duo 
many  improvements  in  lighthouses  and  ho 

Ht°a.„0I,‘hC  5rst  10  -’nt'-odSce  ]c„Sa“isl,fe 

foov  • °8le>  Bare,  1788;  d.  at  Ville  d’Arrav 

tS7Bffib?d  mSni ? 0yu1-  S?-dety  had  senfc  him 

v-i  niedcil  lor  his  discoveries  on 

Fbeskot,  Charles  Alphonse  d™/Ka 
painter  and  poet,  who  visited  Rome  for  the 

of  TheSChe°t  Studr  Here  he  C0P‘ed  the  works 
ot  the  best  masters,  and  planned  liis  T ntin 

poem  on  the  “Art  of  Painting.”  b.  at  Par  s 
uhe^>  1665-  His  Poem  was  printed 
De  Piles3  Thh’  Witba  French  translation  by 
of  itP  one  lwhnreiare  thr°o  English  translations 

Frewen,  Accepted,  froo'-en,  an  English  pre- 

Coventiy.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  translated 
in  Kent’  i£8ddied  at  ThorPe  Castle  in  1664.  b. 

h'UriP°tl  waeselp!lnSaK 

his  death  by  Baledrens.  b.  15S0;  d 1631 

Frextag,  Friedrich  Gottlieb,  fri'-taa  was  a 
cer  os°  yS™ Nnrem b erg,  and  wrote  “Rhino- 
scriptiis  * m7  »C/IP  orum  Monumentis  de- 
vario&s”  mi  A?aAeeffa  hheraria,  de  Libris 
varioiums,  1751;  Oratorum  et  Rhetorum 

fh  er  un  t™ 1 7^52  b a ® a4 u 03  h o n o ri s causa  positm 

vSfio  SAtiTdl  JfgS" and 

a 1 1 aHc  it n° ! *1  ■! ° d a hternry  journal,  which  soon 
attained  to  a large  circulation.  He  subsea uentlv 
published  a small  collection  of  poems  a.  d an 
histone  comedy,  “Kuntz  der  Rosm  ” wh-eh 

comedy  lift?7  tW°  dramas  end ’another 
A1  these  are  remarkable  for  their 
wen-drawn  characters,  and  the  lively  and  natu- 
ial  tone  of  the  dialogue.  He  is  best  i-nr.,,,„ 
lowevcr,  in  England,  by  his  “Soil  und  llabcn  ”’ 

Amedee  Francois,  frez'-e-ai  a. 

survey^TthT Sm  Wf  ePPloyedin  making  a 

in  1 7i  i Jr  ^RXfh  colonies  of  Peru  and  Chili 
17lfi  ifo  V llfth  he  published  an  account  in 
St  m V6  waf  ottenvards  employed  in  fortifying 

FRrscn:,  John  Leonard,  freesh,  a German 

fRpUo-n1St  and  divine,  who  was  the  founder  of 
the  sdk-mcanufactory  at.  Brandenburg,  and  the 
first  who  estivated  mulberry-trees  in  Germany! 
b.  at  Sulzbach,  1666:  d.  at  Berlin  174*3  n 

1 GirmaHidAS  & 

“ n;  r’  ■ A description  of  German  Insects” 

^1- 
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famous  for  his  satirical  effusions,  was  edu- 
cated by  his  father,  who  was  a clergyman, 
at  Tubingen,  and  made  such  progress,  that 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  could  write  Greek  and 
Latin  poetry  with  elegance.  When  twenty,  ho 
was  appointed  a professor  at  Tubingen;  and,  in. 
1580,  published  an  oration  in  praise  of  country 
life,  together  with  a paraphrase  of  Virgil’s 
“Georgies”  and“  Eclogues.”  Havingin  this  work 
inveighed  against  courtiers,  the  satire  was  felt 
and  resented,  and,  his  life  being  in  danger,  he 
tied  to  nay  bach,  in  Carniola,  where  he  opened  a 
school,  but  was  compelled  to  return  homo  in 
consequence  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate, 
lie  subsequently  lived  at  Frankfort,  and  in 
Saxony  and  Brunswick;  but  after  making  an 
unsuccessful  application  to  the  Prince  of  Wur- 
temberg  for  assistance,  lie  was  confined  in 
AVurtemberg  castle,  in  making  an  attempt  to 
escape  from  which,  he  fell  down  a steep  precipice, 
the  ropes  he  used  having  broken,  and  was  dashed 
to  pieces,  Nov.  29,  1690.  n.  in  Suabia,  1547. 
His  works,  of  which  lie  left  a great  many,  con- 
sisting of  tragedies,  comedies,  orations,  criti- 
cisms, translations  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
with  notes,  grammars,  &e.,  were  published  in  4 
vols.  8vo,  between  159S  and  1607. 

Fitisi,  Paul,  fre'-se,  a Milanese  mathematician 
and  philosopher,  who  obtained  the  professorial 
chair  of  several  colleges,  and,  in  1757,  was 
elected  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
He  was  also  a member  of  several  continental 
learned  societies,  and  published  many  useful 
treatises  on  astronomy,  electricity,  hydraulics, 
and  other  scientific  subjects,  b.  at  Milan,  1728 ; 

D.  there,  1784. 

Frith,  or  FitYTrr,  John,  frith,  a Protestant 
Martyr,  who  was  educated  at  King’s  College, 
Cambridge.  Through  his  acquaintance  with 
Tyndale,  he  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
formation, for  which  he  was  imprisoned.  In 
1528  he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  went  abroad. 
On  his  return,  he  zealously  promoted  the  Re- 
formed doctrines,  for  which  he  was  burned 
in  Smithfield,  in  1533.  b.  at  Sevenoalcs,  Kent. 
He  wrote  several  books  against  popery,  collected 
into  1 vol.  folio. 

Fkith,  William  Powell,  R.A.,  an  eminent 
modern  English  painter,  studied  in  the 
schools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and,  in  1839, 
began  to  exhibit  on  its  walls.  Until  1844,  liis 
efforts  were  generally  confined  to  representations 
from  Shakspeare,  Sterne,  Goldsmith,  and  Scott; 
but  in  that  year  he  produced  his  “ Interview  be- 
tween John  Knox  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
respecting  the  marriage  with  Darnley.”  In  this 
effort  he  was  not  considered  so  successful  as  he 
had  been  in  the  subjects,  to  which  he  had  pre- 
viously mostly  confined  himself.  He  therefore 
returned  to  his  former  walk,  and,  in  1845,  pro- 
duced his  “Village  Pastor,”  which  obtained  his 
election  as  an  associate  of  the  academy.  His 
next  greatest  painting  was  “ An  English  Merry- 
making One  Hundred  Years  ago,  which  is 
esteemed  a superior  work.  This  was  first  ex- 
hibited in  1846.  From  that  time  he  kept  him- 
self continually  before  the  eye  of  the  public; 
and,  in  1853,  exhibited  his  “ Life  at  the  Sea- 
side,” which  had  the  honour  of  being  bought  by 
her  Majesty.  In  this  year  he  was  elected  an 
R.A.  In  1855  appeared  “Maria  tricks  Mal- 
volio,”  and,  in  1856,  “ Many  Happy  Returns  of 
the  Day."  His  most  successful  picture,  how- 
ever, was  that  of  “ The  Derby  Day,  which  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  most  popular  painting  i 
420 
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in  the  exhibition  of  1858.  This  was  followed 
by  the  “Railway  Station,”  and  other  works 
illustrative  of  modern  life  and  manners  in  Eng- 
land. The  style  of  Mr.  Frith  is  equal,  whilst 
his  touch  is  light  and  graceful.  All  his  per- 
formances are  finished  with  the  greatest  care. 
b.  in  Yorkshire,  1819. 

Fbobeniub  or  Fkobbn',  John,  fro'-le-ne-us, 
a German  printer,  who  lived  at  Bale,  and  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  Erasmus,  whose  works  he 
printed,  as  he  also  did  those  of  Augustine  and 
Jerome,  d.  1527. 

Frobisheb,  Sir  Tsiaxtin,  fro  -lish-er,  an  enter- 
prising English  navigator  and  naval  hero,  bred 
early  to  the  sea.  The  discovery  of  a north- 
west passage  to  India  was  an  object  which  con- 
stantly exercised  his  thoughts  ; and  after  apply- 
ing to  several  merchants  to  engage  in  the  enter- 
prise, he  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick  and  other  noblemen,  who  enabled  him 
to  fit  out  three  small  vessels,  with  which,  in 
1576,  he  sailed  from  Deptford.  After  exploring 
different  parts  of  the  Arctic  coast,  he  entered 
the  strait  which  bears  his  name,  and  then  re- 
turned to  England,  bringing  with  him  some 
black  ore,  which  is  said  to  have  contained  gold. 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  was,  in  1577,  sent  out 
again  to  search  for  ore,  with  a quantity  of 
which  he  returned.  A third  voyage  was  under- 
taken the  following  year,  with  a number  of 
ships  to  bring  home  the  riches  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  newly-discovered  countries;  but, 
on  the  return  of  the  expedition,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  precious  metals  had  no  exist- 
ence where  they  had  been  sought.  Between  that 
year  and  1585,  we  have  no  intelligence  as  to  the 
employment  of  Frobisher ; but  in  this  year  we 
find  that  he  served  under  Drake  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  1588  had  a share  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  armada.  The  same  year  he  was 
knighted,  b.  at  Doncaster,  Yorkshire;  killed 
in  assaulting  a fort  near  Brest,  in  1594.  An 
account  of  his  voyage  was  printed  in  Hakluyt’s 
collection.  Some  articles  left  by  him  in  the 
Arctic  regions  were  discovered  by  an  exploring 
party  in  1862,  in  tolerable  preservation,  the 
traditions  of  the  natives  clearly  indicating  Sir 
Martin  as  the  navigator  who  had  left  them. 

Froila  I.,  or  Frubl a,  fro' -e-la,  king  of  Spain, 
son  of  Alphonso  I.,  began  his  reign  in  757. 
In  760  he  obtained  a victory  over  the  Saracens 
in  Galicia,  but  he  sullied  his  character  by  the 
murder  of  his  brother  Sumaran.  This  was 
avenged  by  another  brother,  Aurelius,  who 
slew  Froila  in  768. 

Feoila  II.  succeeded  his  brother  Ordono  m 
923.  He  was  a cruel  prince,  and  his  Franny 
caused  the  province  of  Castile  to  revolt  against 
him,  when  he  was  deposed,  d.  of  a leprosy  in 
925. 

Froissart,  John,  frwois  -sart,  a celebrated 
French  historian  and  poet,  who  wrote  a work 
which  he  called  a “ Cnronicle,”  and  wherein  are 
narrated  the  transactions  of  France,  Spain,  and 
England,  from  1326  to  14  >0.  The  best  edition, 
as  It  is  the  latest,  is  that  of  M.  Buclion,  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  1824.  It  is  esteemed  an 
authority  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  n.  at 
Valenciennes  about  1337;  d.  about  1410.  Frois- 
sart, though  an  ecclesiastic,  was  given  to  gaietv. 
His  Chronicle  was  translated  into  old  Engnsn 
by  Lord  Berners,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Johnes.  „ „ .. 

Frontinus,  Sextus  J ulius,  fron-h  ‘ 

brated  geometrician,  who  made  himself  kno 
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by  the  books  he  wrote  on  aqueducts  and  strata- 
gems of  war,  dedicated  to  Trajan.  Lived  in  the 
1st  century  a.d. 

Feoxto,  Marcus  Cornelius,  fron'-to,  a Roman 
orator,  who  was  preceptor  to  Lucius  Vcrus  and 
M.  Aurelius.  The  latter  appointed  him  consul 
and  erected  a statue  in  his  honour. 

Fhost,  William  Edward,  A. It. A.,  frost,  com- 
menced his  studies  as  an  artist  at  Sass’s  aca- 
demy, Bloomsbury,  London,  and  thence  entered 
the  Royal  Academy,  where  lie  completed  them 
In  1839  he  carried  off  the  gold  medal  by  his 
picture  of  “Prometheus  bound  by  Force  and 
Strength.”  In  1843  he  entered  the  lists  of  the 
cartoon  competition,  and  exhibited  his  “ Una 
alarmed  by  the  Fauns  and  Satyrs,”  and  obtained 
by  it  one  of  the  premiums  of  £100.  In  1818  he 
also  exhibited  his  “Christ  Crowned  with 
Ihorns  ’ which  attracted  marked  attention, 
from  tins  period  he  continued  to  produce  many 
beautiful  pictures,  when,  in  1846,  be  painted  his 
Diana  surprised  by  Acticon,”  which  procured 
bun  the  diamty  of  A.R.A.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  year  his  “ Una  and  the  Wood-N  vmnhs” 
appeared  and  was  purchased  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria. His  merits  had  now  become  well 
when,  -vear  after  year,  he  continued  to 
lkniofTfu hne  conccPtion>  which  cmincnily 
»ed  ciany  "‘'aces  of  his  pencil,  n.  at 
Wandsworth,  Surrey’,  IS  10. 

Feowde,  Philip,  fraud,  an  English  poet 
whise  Latin  etlusions  in  the  “Music  An  Mb 
ana*  are  i elegant.  He  also  wrote  two  trao-e- 
dC1738°  FaJIof  SaS«ntum,”  and  “Philotas.” 

Farwp-Tis,  St.,  froo-men'-tis,  the  first  who 
preached  the  gospel  in  Ethiopia,  of  which 

siuTSsi6  n°fVrl:uucd  hishop  by  St.  Atliana- 
um  m 331  b.  at  Tyre ; n.  about  300. 

lauffhter^1?'  TE.  lzah,cth.  fri,  was  the  third 

ssa^vssss 

f Friends  In  Isoo  she  became  thi  wife  ?f 

£bJ«£  ,Fry*  a Lomlon  merchant,  and  in 
n pi  cache r urnong*  the  Friends  In  mi  q 
he  visaed  the  prisoners  in  New/ate  and  by  he? 
ffeJmo  heneheence  and  judicious  conddet 
ffected  great  improvements  in  the  condition  of 

o "h»  ure  he0/ 

ffiWSi  P/oject,  as  to  Set! 
ent  nriu  J d v .comnnttee  for  the  improve- 
™ A , a„d  T;1;:;"  °r  tl,e  PrlMnm  In 

to  an  abode  nf  ‘ a„"  vnMa  ?lnk  of  iniquity 

ansa0f1UiUtfar°ry  wer”tinstitV,ted  withinthc 
ra  ive  ™-,rCary  abode  of  sorrow,  and  com! 

oracters  of  convicts.  ^ 

mpicd  hers  If  witu  to  1836  she 

ernsey,  and  between  1007  in%  dcrscy  aid 
nv  nf  1,7.  ween  1837  and  1842  visited 

h the  MewKmiv-0Wn+8n  °f  thc  continent 
eiplino.  B nSSlf1™ of  Prison 
e,  1845.  Norwich,  1780;  p.  at  Rams- 

relish  h i s to r i a i ^ \ M io * w"!^’  a distin£uished 
irch,  but  devoted  Ie.ared  for  tlie 

‘ivation  of  literature  a hlS  time  to  ,hc 

ra,  he  commenced  his  ™fter  ?roducil|g  an 
427  uitnced  his  career,  in  1823,  as  an 
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“^Narratives  **  Publica^io,n  of  a work  entitled 
at^es  from  Swedish  History,”  upon  a 

tber -M,  f a-t0w SCGn  iu  “Tales  of  a Grand- 


>,  UAAUl'  OUt'II  III 

he  ‘con tinned1'  ^alter  Scott-  From  that  period 
I literature „fQ 4 ,0fi(!Upy  a high  place  in  the 
plan  of  the  on  6den’  ,and  &reatly  extended  the 
ion  of' tl  n . b°7°  work'  h is  yiews  of  the  posi- 
?5  he  aristocracy  of  his  country,  however 

vRhd  aw'b  ° Cf°ntl'°TC-r7’-  ^though  it  did  not 
is  l-rfown  fpVo,m, hls  historical  studies.  He 
* *n°™to  English  readers  by  a translation 
lade  by  Mrs.  Mary  Howitt,  of  two  volumes  of 
h‘s  extended  “ Narratives,”’ published ^ in  1844 
n.  at  Ilesselskog,  in  Dalsland,  1795. 

nnd  ^eon  ird,  faoks,  a German  physician 
and  botanist,  who  received  the  honour  of  knio-hf 
hood  from  Charles  V.  of  Spain.  His  ieMest 

in0lM?  :s'.:r!'  |l|-'lt:‘ril,“.'' printed  at  Bale 

"i'fBtvaS,  ssrs :f6n:eial  mcjicai  b°°ks- 

Fuessli,  John  Caspar,  foos'-se-le  an  in 

“Sorv^ :rL!  aihh°i',  who  wrote  a 
nistoiy  ol  the  Artists  of  Switzerland  m- 

Lives  of  the  Plelvetie  Painters,”  which  is  con 
SKiered  an  excellent  work.  b.  at  Zurich,  1706  • 

Fugeh,  Frederick  Henry,  foo’-qer  an  emi- 
nent  German  painter,  who  first  'studied  his 
art  in  the  Dresden  Academy;  but,  proceeding  to 
Vienna,  discovered  such  talents  as  to  induce'his 

K onm13  Z v hu?  imperial  pensioner  to 
•°  ?P;  e he  studied  eight  years  when  bp 
visi  ed  Nap|es  (]  panted  a series1  of  frescoes 
in  tRe  library  of  Queen  Caroline  at  Coserta  Jn 

ca,ne  m-nfpatf  rGC?1Ied  t(?  Vienna,  where  he  be- 
came  piofes3or  in,  and  vice-director  of  the 

frescoXit  "WaS  d'sti.n“nhhed,  not  only  as  a 
o,®0’  5?.  als.o  as  an  oil  and  miniature  painter 
~ me  of  his  pictures  consisted  of  subjects  taken 
Rom  the  mythology  of  Homer;  others  from 

timsaofthet“Teantl  b%ma,de  Uventy  ihnstra- 
uons  ot  the  Me  -siali  of  K lopstock.  M any  of 

his  works  have  been  engraved  by  German 
mtists  b.  at  Heilbron,  Wurtemberg  1751. 
d.  af  Vienna,  1818.  J 

wZUlGGEP‘,/00-V!jer'  ihc  name  of  a rich  and 
wnni  10USi  ami.  y of  Suabia,  descended  from  a 
weaver,  who  originally  lived  in  the  environs  of 
Augsbmg,  about  1300.  They  were  at  first  sue 
eessful  in  selling  cloths,  but  afterwards  extended" 

laU  m niin?S’  aDd  became  merchants,  accumu- 
latxng  an  immense  fortune.  Rcachino-  1 

offi  lS’f  »■  at  thB  oomrSencfmcrt 
service!6^  .c,entury>  they  rendered  considerable 
services  to  the  emperors  Charles  V and  M,v 

mihan,  by  making  them  large  advances  “ Those 

S'S of , -P'S 

The  best  known  of  them  are  the  three  brothers 
I Dine,  James,  and  George;  and,  afterward!’ 
haymemd  and  Antony,  both  sons  of  Geo vee 

whlC“‘Kd„*% S3  ?f 

lh»  possesBion  of  his  family.  He  me  a great 
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cncourager  of  learning. — Antony  and  Raymond 
bore,  to  a groat  extent,  the  expenses  of  the 
expedition  of  Charles  V.  against  Algeria,  ob- 
taining from  him  the  permission  to  coin  money. 
One  day,  at  an  interview  with  the  emperor, 
Antony,  as  a mark  of  his  regard  and  esteem, 
threw  into  the  lire  all  the  title-deeds  and  securi- 
ties which  Charles  had  deposited  with  him. 
Several  of  this  family  still  exist,  and  Augsburg 
owes  its  position  on  the  continent,  as  a financial 
centre,  to  the  energy  and  talent  of  the  buggers. 

Fulbert,  fool-hair,  a French  bishop,  but  a 
native  of  Italy,  and  a pupil  of  Pope  Sylvester 
II.  On  going  to  France  as  a public  lecturer,  he 
gained  a great  reputation,  and,  in  1007,  was 
presented  with  the  bishopric  of  Chartres.  He 
was  zealous  against  Bcrcngarius  on  the  Eucha- 
rist,  and  introduced  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
into  France.  Fie  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time,  and  his  works  are  extant, 
n.  1028.— (For  Fulbeet,  a canon  at  Paris,  see 
Abelard.) 

Fulda,  Charles  Frederick,  ful-dti,  an  inge- 
nious Lutheran  divine,  who  wrote  a “ Dictionary 
of  German  Boots,”  “An  Inquiry  into  Lan- 
guage,” “ On  the  Origin  of  the  Goths,”  “ On 
the  Cimbri,”  “ On  the  Deities  of  the  Germans,” 
and  “ A Chart  of  History.”  He  was  also  an 
excellent  mechanic,  b.  at  Wimpfen,  Suabia, 
1724;  d.  1788. 

Fulke,  William,  foollc,  an  English  divine, 
who  was  made  master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  and, 
subsequently,  Margaret  professor  of  divinity. 
B.  in  London;  d.  1589.  Of  his  works  the  most 
noted  is  his  “ Commentary  upon  the  Rhenish 
Translation  of  the  New  Testament,”  printed  in 
15S0.  , „ . 

Fuller,  Nicholas,  fool'-ler,  a learned  divine, 
who  obtained  a prebend  in  the  church  of  Salis- 
bury, and  the  living  of  Bishop’s  Waltham,  in 
Hampshire,  b.  at  Southampton,  1557;  d.  1622. 
His  “ Miscellanea  Theologica,”  printed  at 
Oxford  in  1616,  is  a valuable  body  of  sacred 
criticism.  ...... 

Fuller,  Thomas,  an  eminent  English  histo- 
rian and  divine,  who  was  educated  at  Queen’s 
College,  Cambridge.  In  1631  he  was  chosen 
fellow  of  Sidney  College,  and,  after  fulfilling  Ins 
clerical  duties  in  several  places,  obtained  a 
prebend  of  Salisbury.  He  was  also  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Broad  Windsor,  in  Dorsetshire, 
thence  removed  to  London,  and  became  lecturer 
at  the  Savoy.  During  the  civil  war  he  adhered 
to  the  royal  cause,  and  became  chaplain  to 
Lord  Hopton,  who  left  him  at  Basing  House, 
which  was  shortly  after  besieged  by  Sir  William 
Waller;  but  the  garrison,  being  sustained  by 
the  courage  of  Fuller,  made  so  vigorous  a re- 
sistance, that  Waller  was  obliged  to  retire.  On 
the  ruin  of  the  king’s  affairs,  he  was  chosen 
lecturer  of  St.  Bride’s,  Fleet-street.  About  1648 
he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Waltham,  in  Essex; 
and  between  that  time  and  the  Restoration, 
■published  a number  of  books,  the  principal  of 
which  is  “The  Church  History  of  Britain, 
folio  At  the  Restoration  he  was  made  chap- 
lain-extraordinary to  the  king,  restored  to  Ins 
prebend,  and  created  D.D.  b.  at  Aid  winkle, 
Northamptonshire,  1608;  d.1661.  Besides  the 
above,  he  wrote  the  quaint  but  valuable  work 
‘'The  Worthies  of  England,  m folio ; The 
History  of  the  Holy  War,”  folio;  llie  oi 
State,”  folio;  “ Pisgah-sight  of  Palestine, 
folio;  “Abel  Redivivus,  or  Lives  of  Eminent 
Divines,”  4to ; sermons  and  tracts.  He  is  said 
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to  have  had  so  strong  a memory  as  to  have  been 
able  to  tell,  in  their  exact  order,  the  names  ot 
the  signs  then  placed  over  every  tradesman’s 
door,  after  one  walk  between  Temple  Bar  and 
the  Royal  Exchange. 

Fuller,  Sarah  Margaret,  countess  of  Ossoli. 
(See  Ossoli.) 

Fuller,  Isaac,  an  English  painter  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  He  painted  the  “ Resurrec- 
tion” at  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford  ; another  at 
Magdalen  College,  and  a picture  at  Wadhara 
College,  which  is  the  best.  He  studied  in 
France  under  Perrier,  d.  in  1672. 

Fulton,  Robert,  fool' -ton,  an  American  me- 
chanician and  engineer,  whose  name  is  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  improvement  of 
steam  navigation.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he 
entered,  in  Philadelphia,  upon  the  duties  of  life 
as  a painter  of  landscapes  and  portraits  for  sub- 
sistence ; but  in  1786  he  visited  England,  where 
West,  the  historical  painter,  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  for  some  years  kept  him  in  bis  house. 
His  genius,  however,  seems  to  have  been  less 
directed  to  the  beautiful  in  art  than  the  mecha- 
nical in  science.  Accordingly,  on  quitting  the 
house  of  Mr.  West,  he  sought  the  acquaintance 
of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  then  engaged  with 
his  canals,  and  in  1794  took  out  a patent  for  an 
inclined  plane,  designed  to  set  aside  the  use  oi 
locks.  He  also  invented  an  excavating-machine, 
a mill  for  sawing  marble,  and  took  out  patents 
for  making  ropes  and  spinning  flax.  With  all 
these  projects,  however,  he  seems  to  have  met 
with  little  success,  when  he  went  to  Paris, 
■where  lie  resided  seven  years  under  the  roof  of 
Mr.  Barlow,  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  government.  Here  he  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  other  pursuits,  but  still  of  a mechanical 
kind,  when,  after  some  experiments  made  with 
small  steamboats  on  the  Seine,  and  another  visit 
to  England,  he  proceeded  to  America,  where, 
in  1807,  he  commenced  the  construction  of  a 
steam-vessel,  with  which  he  succeeded  in  navi- 
gating the  Hudson  river.  His  fame  was  now 
established : but  he  did  not  live  to  reap  the 
reward  which  his  perseverance  deserved,  b.  at 
Little  Britain,  Pennsylvania,  1765 ; d.  at  New 
York,  1815. 

Fulvia,  ful'-ve-a,  an  ambitious  woman  of 
Rome,  who,  after  being  twice  married,  became 
the  wife  of  Mark  Antony.  When  Cicero’s  head 
had  been  cut  off  by  order  of  Antony,  she  ordered 
it  to  be  brought  to  her,  and,  with  the  greatest 
barbarity,  bored  the  orator’s  tongue  with  her 
golden  bodkin.  Antony  divorced  her  to  marry 
Cleopatra;  upon  which  she  attempted  to  per- 
suade Augustus  to  take  up  arms  against  her 
husband. ' When  this  scheme  did  not  succeed, 
she  retired  into  the  East,  where  Antony  received 
her  with  great  coldness.  This  totally  broke  her 
heart,  and  she  soon  after  died,  about  40  b.c. 
(See  Antony.) — A woman  who  discovered  to 
Hnciopna  nf  flntilinft  and  his  brother 


Cicero  the  designs  of  Catiline  and  Ins  brother 
conspirators. 

Fulvius,  ful’-ve-us,  a name  common  to  some 
eminent  Romans,  the  most  remarkable  of  whom 
was  a senator,  intimate  with  Augustus,  lie 
disclosed  the  emperor’s  secrets  to  his  wife,  who 
made  them  public  to  all  the  Roman  matrons , 
and  for  this  he  received  so  severe  a reprimaim 
from  Augustus,  that  he  and.  his  wife  hange 
themselves  in  despair. — Servius  Fulvius  A oo - 
lior,  a Roman  consul,  who  went  to  Africa  ane 
the  defeat  of  Regulus.  He  was  successful  in  se- 
veral conflicts  with  the  Carthaginians,  but  uas 
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Furetiere 

shipwrecked  on  his  return  with  200  Roman 
ships. 

Furetiere,  Anthony,  foo-ret'-e-air,  a learned 
Frenchman,  who  deserted  the  legal  profession, 
and  became  abbot  of  Chalivoy  and  prior  of 
Chuines.  In  1622  he  was  admitted  to  the 
French  Academy,  but  twenty-three  years  after- 
wards was  expelled,  upon  the  charge  of  having 
unfairly  profited  by  the  common  labour  of  the 
Encyclopaidists  to  compile  the  dictionary  which 
bears  his  name.  This  was  printed  in  1690,  in  2 
vols.  folio,  n.  at  Paris,  1620;  d.  1683. 

F uk ics,  Bibaculus  M.,  fu'-re-us,  a Latin  poet 
of  Cremona,  who  wrote  annals  in  Iambic  verse, 
and  was  universally  celebrated  for  the  wit  and 
humour  of  his  expressions.  It  is  said  that  Virgil 
imitated  his  poetry,  and  even  borrowed  some  of 
his  lines.  Horace,  however,  has  ridiculed  his 
verses.  Lived  in  the  1st  century  n.c. 

FDEMuSj/iir'-ae-ws,  a friend  of  Horace,  who 
was  consul,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
elegant  historical  writings. 

Furst,  Walter,  foorst,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Swiss  freedom  and  independence.  Heading  some 
brave  men,  he  took  and  destroyed  several  forts 
belonging  to  the  Austrians;  which  was  the  first 
step,  in  1307,  to  the  restoration  of  Switzerland 
as  an  independent  nation.  (-See  Tell  and 
Melchthal.) 

1 us  Eli,  or  Fcessli,  Henry,  foos'-se-le,  the 
second  son  of  John  Caspar  Fue’ssli,  author  of 
“ LlJes  of  the  Helvetic  Painters,”  was  educated 
lor  the  church,  and,  in  1761,  entered  into  holy 
orders.  Having  written,  in  conjunction  with 
Lavater,  a pamphlet  reflecting  on  the  conduct 
ol  a magistrate,  it  was  deemed  politic  that  he 
should  leave  Ins  country;  when,  being  fur- 
mshed  with  letters  of  introduction  from  the 
British  minister  m Prussia,  he  visited  England, 
where,  for  some  time,  he  supported  himself  by 
translating  works  from  the  German,  French, 
and  kalian,  into  English.  Gaining  the  acquaint- 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  showed  some 
o.  his  drawings  to  that  distinguished  artist,  who 
recommenced  him  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
p aim  mg.  Ihis  recommendation  was  not  lost 
'I11?’.  and>  in  1770>  he  visited  Italy  and 
changed  Ins  name  into  Fuseli,  which  lie  ever 

rCfaineC  ; After  311  absence  of  eight 
years,  he  returned,  and,  with  other  artists 

fomfinfai?i? j?y,Alderma”  B°ydell  to  assistin’ 
lorming  his  Shakspeare  Gallery.  He  also  ein- 

on  PhvsiSf  “ editing  the  work  of  havater 
ii  ‘5i3S10?n.om-v’  and  assisted  Cowper,  who  was 

SmSnl  ?F.  Ter’ witl,'  remarks  Sd 
dateoft^'p5f1SlibSe?uenU7  became  an  asso- 
chosen  1 A,cademL  and,  in  1790,  was 

c nosen  a rojal  academician.  In  1799  he  mm 

MUtorGall£tUhSftrards  the  formation  of  a 
the  public  p ’ battlleidca  did  not  take  with 
fessor  nf  nnmr  tbe  same  year  he  became  pro- 
in l ana  fiPtmg  to  the  1{oyal  Academy  and 
Hs  fim’mkCCpCr‘  ¥teanwbile,  he  did  not  neglect 
fer  ,1”  18°5  be  edited  Pil- 
nm.nM  L,lves  tllc  Painters,”  and  subse- 
7 was  oiaoted  a member  of  the  first  id-isa 

Zu?ch^myD°f  SSLu^'s  at  EomeSt 
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Gabiuani,  Antony  Dominic,  gab'-be-aw'-nc, 
an  Italian  painter  of  considerable  merit,  was 
patronized  by  Cosmo  III.,  Duke  of  Florence, 
who  sent  lnm  to  study  at  Rome.  After  his 
letui n to  Florence  he  executed  several  pictures 

mw0  C!U1'?hcs  and  Palaces  of  that  city,  his 
finest  works  being  the  “Assumption,”  and  the 

of  the  n°C  ipiatur°  ?r  “ St-  Fi,iPP°.”  in  the  church 
of  the  Oi  atorio.  He  was  killed  by  a fall  from 

o/rnX  ’ "^olc  cngaged  in  painting  the  cupola 
°f  Castello  m 1726.  b.  at  Florence  in  1652. 

Gabinius,  gd-bin'-e-us,  a Roman  consul  who 
made  war  in  Judaea,  and  re-established  tram 
quilhty  there.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed 
and  replaced  Ptolemy  Auletes  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt.  On  his  return,  he  was  accused  of 
receiving  bribes  Cicero,  at  the  request  of 
Pompey,  ably  defended  him.  He  was  banished 
however,  and  d.  at  Salona,  about  48  b c 3 
Gabriel  Sionita,  ga'-bre-el,  a learned  Maro- 
mte,  and  professor  of  the  oriental  languages  at 
Rome  and  Paris  at  which  last  place  lie  died  in 
16  i8,  /f.c  ,assistcd  Le  Jay  in  his  Polyglot  Bible 
and  published  a translation  of  the  Arabic  geo- 
graphy with  the  title  of  “Geographia  Nubi- 
ensis,  1619,  4to.  b.  1577;  n.  1648 
Gabmelli  Caterina,  gab'-re-ail-le,  a cele- 
brated vocalist,  who,  alter  acquiring  great  fame 
in  Italy,  went  to  Russia  in  1772,  and  ranked 
favour.  She  visited  England  in 
l/7o,  and  Dr.  Burney  says  that  when  “she 
was  on  the  stage  she  filled  the  attention  of  the 
spectators  so  much  that  they  could  look  at 
nothing  else  while  she  was  in  view.”  She  sub- 
sequently went  to  Venice,  and  in  1780  to  Milan 
w iere  she  shared  the  public  favour  with  Mar- 
chest.  b.  at  Rome,  1730 ; d.  1796. 

Gacoh,  Francis,  ga'-lcaivng,  a French  satirist 
who  attacked,  in  his  writings,  Bossuet,  Rous- 
seau,  and  Lamotte.  He  became  a priest  of  the 
Oiatory  and  gained  the  prize  of  the  academy 
[or  poetry  m 1717.  b.  at  Lyons,  1667  n at 
his  priory  of  Baillon,  in  1725.  3 

Gadburt,  John,  gad'-bur-e,  an  astrologer 

nfGhfi^,Cted  TUch  atlention  towards  the  end 
of  the  1/th  century.  He  had  originally  been  a 
tailor,  was  afterwards  assistant  to  Lully  the 
oi  tune-teller,  and,  like  his  master,  published 
almanacks  and  prognostications.  He  was  an- 
suspicion  of  being  an  accomplice 
?,  Oates,  but  was  afterwards  liberated 
He  died  on  his  way  to  Barbadoes;  but  the  date' 
is  uncertain,  b.  1627;  d.  1692. 

Gaehtker,  Joseph,  gairt'-ner,  an  eminent 
naturaJist,  who,  though  destined  for 
the  church,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
mcchcme.  He  travelled  through  several  parts 
of  Europe,  and  in  1759  went  to  Leyden  where 
b m“d  the  botanical  lectures,  and  applied 
himself  t?  vegetable  anatomy.  He  subse- 

some£tew?d  Englancj>  “d  eommunicated 
some  interesting  papers  to  the  “ PhilosoDhioal 
1 rensactions,”  the  principal  of  which  is  a “Ale 

CoSaf '.e^fi0“r  “."d 

of  somp  nf  ref'  Uf  ° 10  gained  thc  friendship 
otsome  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  are 

and  was  made  F.R.S.  In  1768  he  went  to  It 
Peteisbuig,  and  was  there  appointed  professor 
of  botany  and  natural  history.  After  filling  tint 
position  with  great  credit,  and  exploring  the 
Ukraine  making  botanical  discoveries  lfe  re- 
turned to  Ins  native  land  in  1770.  In  1778  ho 
went  again  to  London,  to  make  drawings  and 
of  fruits,  to  illustrate'1  his  Can 
pology,  the  first  volume  of  which  he  dedicated 
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to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  b.  at  Cain,  Wurtemberg, 
1732;  d.  in  London,  1791.  Ho  left  a number 
of  valuable  MSS. 

Gage,  General  Thomas, flay,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  troips  in  North  America, 
and  the  last  governor  vf  Massachusetts  for 
the  English  crown.  Shut  up  in  Buston  after 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  Gage,  whom  Congress 
had  declared  a public  enemy,  caused  martial 
law  to  bo  proclaimed.  After  the  aifair  at 
Bunker’s  Hill,  he  was  forced  to  embark  for 
England,  where  he  died  in  1787. 

Gagniee,  John,  ga'-ne-ai,  a learned  French 
orientalist,  who,  bred  a Roman  Catholic,  em- 
braced Protestantism,  and  settled  in  England. 
He  was  patronized  by  many  eminent  persons, 
and  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Cambridge 
and  Oxford.  In  1706  lie  published  an  edition 
of  Ben  Gorion’s  “History  of  the  Jews,”  in 
Hebrew,  with  a Latin  translation  and  notes. 
In  1723  he  edited  Abulfcda's  “ Life  of  Moham- 
med,” in  Arabic,  with  a Latin  translation  and 
notes,  folio.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Wallis  in  the 
Arabic  professorship  at  Oxford,  b.  at  Paris, 
about  1670;  d.  1740. 

Gaillaed  de  Longuheau,  gail-lar,  bishop 
of  Apt,  in  Provence,  employed  his  almoner, 
Moreri,  to  execute  a Universal  Historical  Dic- 
tionary, the  plan  of  such  a work  having  been 
first  conceived  by  him.  n.  1695. 

Gaillaed,  John  Ernest,  a musical  composer 
of  some  merit,  who  accompanied  Prince  George 
of  Denmark  to  England,  and  became  chapel 
master  to  the  queen  dowager  Catharine,  the 
relict  of  Charles  II.  at  Somerset  House.  He 
studied  English  with  considerable  success,  and 
composed  a jubilate,  three  anthems,  and  a To 
Deum,  which  were  performed  at  the  chapel-royal 
and  at  St.  Paul’s  on  thanksgivings  for  victories. 
He  also  wrote  music,  operas,  and  pantomimes 
for  the  theatre  in  Lineoln’s-inn-fields,  one  of 
his  latest  works  in  this  line  being  the  music 
to  the  “Royal  Chaee,  or  Merlin’s  Cave,”  m 
which  occurs  the  famous  song,  “ With  early 
horns.”  b.  at  Zell,  1687 ; d.  1749. 

Gainas,  gai'-i-nas,  a Goth,  who  became  a 
general  in  the  Roman  army  under  Arcadius. 
He  put  Eutropius,  the  favourite  of  that  empe- 
ror, to  death,  also  the  prefect  Rufinus.  Causing 
himself  to  be  named  commander  of  the  cavalry 
and  Homan  infantry,  ho  governed  the  weak 
Arcadius.  At  length  declared  an  enemy  of  the 
state,  he  took  up  arms,  was  defeated,  and 
perished  by  the  hands  of  the  Huns,  with  whom 
he  had  sought  an  asylum,  a.d.  400. 

Gainsboeough,  Thomas,  an  eminent  self- 
taught  English  landscape-painter,  whose  early 
studies  were  pursued  in  the  woods  and  fields  of 
Suffolk,  rather  than  in  the  schools  of  art. 
There,  from  his  earliest  years,  he  began  to  copy 
a stile,  a rock,  a tree,  or  any  object  which  struck 
his  fancy;  so  that  by  the  time  he  had  attained 
the  a<m  of  fourteen,  he  had  ventured  upon  the 
art  of  colouring,  and  was  sent  to  London. 
Here  he  commenced  portrait-painting ; a path 
in  which  he  acquired  such  eminence  as  to 
enable  him,  in  his  nineteenth  year  to  marry 
sl  youn°*  l«id.y  who  bzid  & iortunG  of  0 per 
annum°  About  1745  he  went  to  Ipswich,  thence 
to  Bath  in  1760;  and,  in  1774  to  London  again. 
He  painted  some  of  the  portraits  of  the  royal 
family,  and  was  one  of  the  thirty-six  members 
chosen  at  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
But  however  he  may  have  excelled  in  portraits, 
it  has  long  ago  been  decided  that  it  is  upon 
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his  landscapes  that  his  fame  rests.  Tn  these 
be  is  said  to  have  united  the  brilliancy  of 
Claude  with  the  simplicity  of  liuysdael.  In  both 
portrait  and  landscape  he  has  been  ranked  with 
Rubens,  Vandyek,  and  Claude;  but,  however 
this  may  be,  the  great  originality  of  his  genius 
is  indisputable.  “ If  ever  this  nation,"  says  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  “should  produce  genius  suf- 
ficient to  acquire  to  us  the  honourable  distinc- 
tion of  an  English  school,  the  name  of  Gains- 
borough will  be  transmitted  to  posterity  as  one 
of  the  very  first  of  that  rising  name.”  b.  at 
Sudbury,  Suffolk,  1727 ; d.  1783. — His  eldest 
brother  was  also  a good  artist;  and  another, 
who  was  a dissenting  minister  at  Henley,  in 
Oxfordshire,  was  an  ingenious  mechanic. 

Galba,  Servius  Sulpicius,  gal'-ba,  a Roman, 
who,  by  unremitted  diligence,  rose  gradually  to 
the  highest  offices  of  the  state.  He  dedicated 
the  greatest  part  of  his  time  to  solitary  pursuits, 
chiefly  to  avoid  the  suspicions  of  Nero,  who, 
however,  because  Galba  expressed  disapproba- 
tion of  his  conduct,  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death.  He  however  escaped  the  executioner, 
and  was  publicly  saluted  emperor.  His  conduct 
now  greatly  displeased  the  people;  and  when, 
after  being  raised  to  the  throne,  he  refused  to 
pay  the  soldiers  the  money  which  he  had  pro- 
mised them,  they  assassinated  him,  in  63.  The 
popularity  which  had  been  lavished  upon  Galba 
when  a private  man,  totally  disappeared  when 
he  ascended  the  throne.  This,  however,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand.  The  simplicity  of 
his  habits,  the  incorruptibility  of  his  character, 
and  the  austerity  of  Ins  life,  had  engendered 
frugal  tastes  which  degenerated  into  avarice  and 
parsimoniousness — characteristics  little  suited 
to  luxurious  voluptuaries  such  as  the  Romans 
in  Galba’s  time  had  become.  — There  arc 
many  others  of  this  name  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers,  but  of  inferior  celebrity. 

Gale,  Thomas,  gail,  an  English  divine,  who, in 
1666,  was  chosen  Greek  professor  at  Cambridge, 
and  in  1672  master  of  St.  Paul's  school,  lie 
was  a member  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which 
he  became  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries,  and 
in  1697  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  York. 
He  published  a collection  of  the  Greek  mytholo- 
gists,  “Historic  Poetic®  Antiqui  Seriptorcs 
Griecte  et  Latin®, ” “Jamblichus  de  My  sterns,” 
“ Herodoti  Halicarnassensis  Historiarum ,”  an 
ed’tion  of  Cicero,  “ 1 1 is  tori®  Anglicans  Scrip- 
tores,”  “Historis  Britannics,  Saxonies,  Am 
glo-Danics,”  a volume  of  sermons,  “ Antonim 
Iter  Britanniarum,”  Ac.  b.  at  Scruton,  York- 
shire, 1636;  d.  at  York,  1702. 

Gale,  Roger,  the  eldest  son  of  the  above,  sat 

in  Parliament  for  Northallerton,  and  became  the 
first  vice-president  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
and  treasurer  to  the  Royal  Society,  b.  1672; 
d.  1744'.  He  published  some  valuable  books, 
the  principal  of  which  was  an  edition  of  his 
father’s  “ Commentary  on  Antoninus.”— Samuel, 
his  brother,  was  also  eminent  for  liis  knowledge 
of  antiquities,  b.  1632;  d.  1754.  . . 

Galen,  Pernardvan,  ga'-lcii,  a warlike  bisnop 
of  Munster,  who  was  originally  in  the  service  ot 
the  elector  of  Cologne,  and  then  took  orders 
and  became  prince-bishop  of  Munster,  flic  pop 
having  refused  to  confirm  his  elevation,  Oaten 
resolved  to  secure  his  power  by  keeping  up 
garrison  of  soldiers  devoted  to  his  interests, 
was  in  vain  that  the  citizens  protested  against 
this  measure— the  bishop  adhered  to  his  reso- 
lution, and  hostilities  were  about  to  commence 
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when  the  attention  of  the  warlike  churchman 
was  directed  to  a war  against  the  Turks,  in 
which  he  held  an  important  command.  In  1605 
he  attacked  Holland,  and  although  pacified  on 
that  occasion  by  the  interference  of  France,  he 
again,  in  1672,  formed  a league  against  the 
Dutch,  in  concert  with  France  and  England; 
and  subsequently,  in  conjunction  with  Denmark, 
engaged  in  a war  against  Sweden,  n.  1605;  d. 


1678. 

Galenus  Claudius  (Galen),  ga-le'-nus , a cele- 
brated Greek  physician,  who  visited  the  most 
learned  seminaries  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  and  at 
last  went  to  home,  where  he  rendered  himself 
famous  by  his  profession.  Many,  astonished  at 
his  cures,  attributed  them  to  magic.  He  was 
very  intimate  with  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  em- 
peror, who  entrusted  him  with  the  care  of  his 
son  Commodus.  b.  at  Pergamos  about  130 ; 
d.  about  200.  It  is  said  that  he  wrote  300 
volumes,  the  greatest  number  of  which  were 
burnt  in  the  Temple  of  Peace  at  Pome,  where 
they  had  been  deposited.  Galen  was  second 
only  in  merit  as  a physician  to  Hippocrates ; 
and  to  these  two  medical  philosophers  of  the 
ancients  the  moderns  are  indebted  for  many 
useful  discoveries. 

Galebius,  C.  Valerius  Maximianus,  ga-le'- 
re-us,  a lloman  emperor,  was  a herdsman  of 
Dacia,  and  entering  the  army  as  a private  sol- 
dier, became,  by  his  valour,  a general.  Diocle- 
tian gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  in 
292  adopted  him  and  Chlorus  as  his  successors. 
In  296  he  commanded  in  Mesopotamia,  where 
he  was,  at  first,  defeated  by  Narses,  king  of 
Persia,  but  soon  retrieved  his  reputation  by  a 
great  victory.  He  instigated  Diocletian  to 
persecute  the  Christians,  and  on  his  abdication, 
in  305,  Galerius  rose  to  supreme  power.  At  the 
close  of  his  life  he  desisted  Irani  persecuting  the 
Christians,  and  requested  their  prayers,  d.  311. 
.Galgacus,  gdl'-gSrlcus,  chief  of  the  Caledo- 
nians, who  resisted  with  uncommon  valour  the 
Homans  under  the  command  of  Agricola.  After 
several  skirmishes,  the  two  armies,  in  84,  came 
to  a pitched  battle,  in  which  Galgacus  was  de- 
feated with  prodigious  loss,  dying  on  the  field, 
lacitus  puts  in  his  mouth  a noble  speech  made 
to  ins  troops  previous  to  the  battle. 

Galiani,  Ferdinando,  gal'-e-aw’-ne,  an 
Italian  antiquary  and  writer,  whose  principal 

"7.  “ Della Moneta,”  was  published 
m 1/50  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  discover  the 
archeological  riches  of  Herculaneum  In  175« 

pointed  by  the  king  of  Naples  secre- 
.ary  to  the  French  embassy;  and,  during  his 

’ourted06  H Pans> 1 lis .company  was  universally 
^’ote  there  “Dialogues  on  the 

i ’ \vhi?h>  from  the  strength  of  their 
bi  notLanraP  e;lSant'  style>  excitcd  consider- 
•eturae°  tn’v,nUgh  anonymous.  In  1779  he 
S f Aaples>  where  he  filled  many  high 
Rifles  the  above  works,  he 
he  “ °?  He™ee,"  a treatiio  or, 

>owers  llntus  of  Princes  to  Belligerent 
Spies’ 1787  ^atCfi'eti.  Abruzzo,  1728;  r.  at 
ented  ’tn  p7'  H,13  sa!d  of  Galiani,  that  he  pre- 
t^es  found  ?LB/vedict.X1V-  a collection  of 
Krl  -°Ut  y“uvius:  and  accompanied 
1C  utTan  dil  .in®cnPt>on,-“  Beatissime  pater, 

“her  S„  th' Panf  fiant”  (Most  Messed 
read  ) This  ~bese  stones  to  be  turned  into 

nd  the  hnll  .iwLCe  0f  Wlt  had  the  desired  effect, 

ble  chnrah^Mfermentf611^6^  ““  with  a valu' 
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MlUrt1,11;/1’  Gahleo,  .7«-^eP-at-e,  commonly 
°“Led  9ul~*~le  '°>  a distinguished  Italian  astro- 
nomer, who  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 

tended®  fm  tfXperi^eil,tai  science-  He  was  in- 
tended foi  the  medical  profession ; but,  having 

the^T/nf  euti0n  for  thc  exact  lienees,  af 
at  \25  he  became  mathematical  professor 
at.P!sa- w,llence.  m 1592,  he  removed  to  Padua. 
His  fust  discovery  was  the  equality  of  the  pe- 
riods of  vibration  of  a pendulum  held  by  a fixed 
point ; and  subsequently,  he  invented  an  im- 
perfect kind  of  thermometer,  which  seems  t , 
have  answered  his  purposes!  In  1609,  having 
heaid  that  Jansen  had  invented  a glass  by  which 
objects  at  a distance  were  rendered  as  visible  as 
if  near,  he  directed  hir  attention  to  the  subject 
and  constructed  the  Galilean  telescope,  by  which 
the  science  of  astronomy  has  been  brought  to 
the  utmost  perfection.  His  first  instrument  was 
presented  to  the  doge  of  Venice,  who  confirmed 
his  professorship  fur  life  in  the  university  of 
Padua,  with  the  largest  salary  which  had  ever 
been  there  given  to  a mathematical  profes- 
VByr  tb]s  noble  instrument  he  found  that 
the  Via  Lactea  is  an  assemblage  of  fixed  stars- 
and  by  assiduous  application  of  his  invention' 
made  many  other  important  discoveries  in  the 
heavens.  His  assertion,  however,  of  the  earth’s 

Hi?t10?ng?mVi  offence  to  the  inquisitors, 
that,  in  161o,  he  was  cited  to  Home,  and  re! 

quired  to  deny  what  he  had  before  asserted  - 

thp^vfi  Sl-n  1S  th(?  centr,e  of  our  system,  and  that 
the  eaith  is  merely  a planet  having  a diurnal 
revolution  upon  its  own  axis,  and  an  annual  re- 

FlSnn1  ?nUd nhe,SUD-  In  1632  he  Published  at 
Floience  his  Dialogues  on  the  Ptolemaic  and 

Copernican  Systems  of  the  World,”  for  which 
he  was  cited  to  Home;  his  book  oi’dered  to  be 
publicly  burnt;  the  author  sentenced  to  be  im- 
prisoned, to  make  a recantation  of  his  errors 

ayd!,by  \vay  °f  Pen£>nce,  to  recite  the  seven 
penitential  psalms  once  a week.  A portion  of 
H!f  abjuration  of  this  great  man  we  here 
transcribe,  to  show  to  what  extent  he  was  forced 
by  inquisitorial  power  to  deny  the  truth  of  the 
great  principles  which,  through  the  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  his  own  mind,  had  brought 
conviction  to  himself.  “ With  a sincere  heart 
and  unfeigned  faith,  I abjure,  curse,  and  detest 
the  said  errors  and  heresies  [namely,  that  the 
earth  moves  round  the  sun,  &c.l  I swear  that 

1 WiU  neVe‘  say  or  assert  any! 

! vef bally  or  in  writing,  which  may  give 

rise  to  a similar  suspicion  against  me.”  Kidng 

kf?es  aftf;  tllis  solemn  act,  he  is  said 

a°l  htw  » bpPned  t0  a fri?nd’  “ It;  moves,  for 
ail  that.  Galileo  now  obtained  his  liberty 

and  retired  to  his  house  near  Florence,  where 
lie  continued  his  observations  till  he  became 
blind  by  intense  application,  b.  at  Pisa  1564- 

aren«TbP  164?’  His  Principal  works 

are,  The  operations  of  the  Compass,”  “ On  the 

Swimming of  Bodies,”  “Mechanics,”  “Nuneius 
Side  reus,  “ On  the  Trepidation  of  the  Moon” 
nkim°UrSe  0i'tbe  oolar  «Pots,”  “Mathematical 
fhf C wrSe!  and  Hemonstrations,”  “ Treatise  on 
the  Mundane  System.”— His  Knt,  v?'3  n 

Galilei,  was  the  first  who  applied  his^ather’s 
^scovery  abouUhe  pendulum  to  dock  wor  k Thn 
Mher  „i  Galilei  wrote  some  esteemed™?!™6 

man.  who.  irU680,’  ^ecamcTmimsfer'onh1101’36' 
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to  dignities  by  merit.  He  was  in  great  favour 
with  the  regent,  Princess  Sophia,  sister  of  the 
czars  Peter  I.  and  Ivan,  and,  during  her  regency, 
possessed  supreme  power.  The  intrigues  of 
the  regent,  however,  against  her  brother  Peter 
being  discovered,  she  was  confined  in  a monas- 
tery, and  Galitzin  exiled,  b.  1633  ; d.  1713. 

Galitzin,  Michael  Michaelovich,  of  the  same 
family  as  the  above,  served  under  Peter  the 
Great,  both  by  land  and  sea.  In  1725  he  was 
made  field-marshal,  and  afterwards  president  ot 
the  College  of  War.  b.  1674;  d.  1730.  _ 

Gall,  Francis  Joseph,  quail,  a distinguished 
German  physician,  who  founded  the  science  ot 
phrenology,  by  which  the  talents  and  tenden- 
cies of  the  mind  are  affirmed  to  be  manifested 
by  certain  external  developments  evinced  on 
the  surface  of  the  cranium.  He  settled  in 
Vienna,  and  afterwards  travelled  through  the 
north  of  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  lec- 
turing upon  his  system.  In  1807  lie  established 
himself  in  Paris,  as  being  the  best  centre  for  the 
dissemination  of  his  opinions,  and  became  phy- 
sician to  Prince  Metternicli.  In  1810  that 
nobleman  guaranteed  the  expense  of  publishing 
the  phrenological  work  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim, 
b.  at  Leifenbrunn,  Wurtemberg,  17o8;  d.  at 

paris  1828. 

Galland,  Anthony,  gal' -la,  a learned  French 
writer,  who  was  sent  by  the  French  minister 
Colbert  to  the  East,  and  on  his  return  to 
France  was  made  a member  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,  and  professor  of  Arabic  m the 
Royal  College  of  Paris.  He  wrote  several  dis- 
sertations on  Greek  and  Roman  medals  and 
other  archaeological  matters;  but  the  work  by 
which  he  is  best  known  is  the  translation  fiom 
the  Arabic  of  the  “ Arabian  Nights  Entertain- 
ments.” b.  in  Picardy,  1646  ; d.  at  Pans,  1/15. 

Gallienus,  Publius  Lucimus,  gal  -li-e  -mis, 
a son  of  the  emperor  Valerian,  reigned  con- 
jointly with  his  father  for  seven  years  and 
ascended  the  throne  as  sole s emperor  260  a.d. 
In  his  youth,  he  evinced  military  genius  man 
expedition  against  the  Germans  and  S aim  at  a , 
but  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  resigned  him- 
self to  pleasure  and  indolence.  His  time  was 
snent  in  the  greatest  debauchery ; and  two  of 
Ins  officers  at  length  revolted,  and  assumed  the 
imperial  purple.  This  roused  him,  and  he 
marched  against  them,  without  showing  the 
least  favour  either  to  rank,  sex,  or  age,  putting 
all  to  the  sword.  These  cruelties  irritated  the 
people  and  the  army ; thirty  of  Ins  generals, 
known  as  the  Thirty  Tyrants  assuming  the 
purple  Gallienus  resolved  boldly  to  oppose  his 
adversaries;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  prepara- 
tions was  assassinated  at  Milan  by  some  oi  Ins 

° al l us  3 gM-lus , a name  common  to  many 

celebrated’  Romans,  the  most  distinguished  o 
eeieuiaucu  ovUnwimr — Cams,  a friend  of 

ScinM  African  us  was  famous  for  his  knowledge 
ScipioAt  , exact  calculations  of 

eclipse.0— -Cornelius,  a Homan  kniglit,  ivlio  ren- 

“'m  Mtfeir°He  3 

military  talents.  otheris  and  celebrated 
poetry!11 She  proved  ungrate- 
ful and  ibrsook  him,  which  ^ve  occasion  to 
Virgil  to  write  h'stcnt'^clo  ^ ^ 

favourite  with  Augustus,  cy  ^ forgot  the 

appointed  governor  of  Lgyp>  ,.  nrovincc 
benefits  lie  had  received,  gi 

and  even  conspired  against  Ins  beneiactoi,  101 
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which  he  was  banished  by  the  emperor.  This 
disgrace  operated  so  powerfully  upon  him,  that 
he  killed  himself  in  despair,  a.d.  26.  Some 
few  fragments  remain  of  his  poetry.  He  particu- 
larly excelled  in  elegiac  composition.— Caius 
VibiusTrebonianus,  who  succeeded  Metius  De- 
cius,  slain  by  the  Goths,  261.  He  became  indo- 
lent and  cruel,  and  beheld  with  the  greatest  in- 
difference the  revolt  of  his  provinces,  and  the 
invasion  of  his  empire  by  the  barbarians.  He 
was  at  last  assassinated  by  his  soldiers,  253.— 
Flavius  Claudius  Constantius,  a brother  of  the 
emperor  Julian,  raised  to  the  imperial  throne 
under  the  title  of  Ciesar,  by  Constantius,  his 
relation.  He  conspired  against  his  benefactor, 
and  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded,  354. 

Galt,  John,  gault,  a Scotchman,  who  began 
life  as  a tradesman  in  London,  but  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law,  which  he  forsook  lor  the 
literary  profession.  For  some  time  he  acted  in 
the  capacity  of  agent  to  a company  for  Esta- 
blishing emigrants  in  Canada,  but  quarrelled 
with  the  government,  and  was  suspended  by  the 
Canada  company.  On  his  return  to  England, 
he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  supported 
himself  by  the  labours  of  a most  prolific  pen. 
The  bare  enumeration  of  his  works  would 
occupy  a considerable  space ; but  the  following 
criticism  from  the  “ Gentleman's  Magazine  ’ of 
1839  will  give  an  idea  of  his  style,  and  the  fields 
in  which  he  worked “ There  is  a thorough 
quaintuess  of  phrase  and  dialogue  in  Mr.  Galt’s 
best  works,  which  places  him  apart  from  all 
other  Scotch  novelists;  much  knowledge  of 
life,  variety  of  character,  liveliness  and  humour, 
are  displayed  in  his  novels,  and  render  them 
iustly  popular.  The  public  will  not  soon  forget 
his  ‘Ayrshire  Legatees,’  his  ‘Annals  of  the 
Parish,’  or  his  ‘Entaii.’  His  biographies,  and 
many  of  his  later  works  manufactured  for  the 
booksellers,  are  of  a very  different  character.” 
b.  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  1779;  d.  1839. 
Galvani,  Aloysio,  gal-raw’ -we,  the  discoverer  ot 
galvanism, was  a celebrated  Italian  physiologist, 

and  in  1762,  became  lecturer  on  anatomy  at 
Bologna,  obtaining  a considerable  reputation. 
By  experiments  on  frogs,  he  discovered  that  all 
animals  are  endued  with  a peculiar  kind  of 
electricity;  and  he  followed  up  this  discovery 
with  so  much  perseverance  and  success,  as  to 
give  his  name  to  certain  electrical  properties, 
which  have  excited  universal  attention.  His 
first  publication  on  this  subject  was  in  1/91, 
and  entitled  “Aloysii  Galvani  de  VinbusElec- 
trieitatis  in  Motu  Muscular!  Commentanus. 
The  famous  Volta  followed  Galvani  in  lus 
researches,  and  discovered  further  wonders 
in  this  branch  of  science.  Galvani,  on  the 
death  of  his  wife,  in  1790,  fell  into  a state  of 
melancholy,  and  d.  1798;  b.  at  Bologna,  1/37. 
Besides  the  above  work,  lie  wrote  several  me- 
moirs upon  professional  subjects.  . 

Gam,  David,  gam,  a brave  Welsh  officer  m the 
armv  of  Henry  V.,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
France.  Having  returned  from  reconnoitring 
the  enemy  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Ag.  • 
court,  he  reported  that  there  were  enough  « 
the  enemy  to  be  killed,  enough  to  be  taken 
prisoners,  and  enough  to  run  away.  He 

knighted  by  Henry  on  the  field,  but  was  killed 
defending  his  sovereign  when  exposed  to  muni 
nent  danger,  1415. 

Gama,  Vasco  or  Vasquez  de,  ga  -ma  m ill « 
trious  Portuguese  navigator,  to  whom  beloi  g» 

the  merit  of  having  discovered  the  route  to  tU» 
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East  Indies  by  sea.  In  1497  Emanuel,  king  of 
Portugal,  sent  him  to  endeavour  to  double  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  he  accomplished, 
mid  then  sailed  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  having  proceeded  as  far  as  Calicut, 
where  he  arrived  in  May,  1498,  and  was  received 
by  the  prince  of  that  place  with  great  pomp 
and  ceremony.  After  an  absence  of  two  years, 
he  returned”  to  Lisbon,  where  he  arrived  in 
September,  1499.  In  1502  he  went  out  with 
twenty  ships,  and  returned,  the  following  year, 
with  thirteen,  which  he  had  captured  in  the 
Indian  seas.  On  this  occasion  he  was  created 
count  of  Vidiqueyra.  In  1524  he  was  appointed, 
by  John  III.,  viceroy  of  Portuguese  India,  after 
the  death  of  Albuquerque,  and  he  sailed  and 
took  possession  of  his  government,  but  did  not 
long  survive  his  honours  after  his  arrival  at  his 
destination,  n.  at  Sines,  Portugal  • d.  at  Cochin, 
1525.  Camoens  celebrated  his  adventures  in 
the  “ Lusiad.” 

Gambieh,  James,  Lord,  gam' -beer,  a British 
admiral,  who  went  to  sea  at  an  early  age,  and, 
in  1788,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Raleigh,  32.  In  this  frigate  he  was  engaged 
against  the  French  in  1791,  and  assisted  in  the 
reduction  of  Charleston,  S.  Carolina.  He  was 
present  at  Lord  Howe’s  memorable  victory  on 
the  1st  of  June,  1794,  commanding  til q Defence, 
74 ; and  after  filling  various  posts,  was  intrusted, 
in  July,  1807,  with  the  command  of  the  fleet 
despatched  to  Copenhagen.  This  city  was 
bombarded  for  three  days,  when  the  enemy 
capitulated,  and  19  sail  of  the  line,  23  frigates 
and  sloops,  and  25  gunboats,  were  taken  and 
conveyed  to  England.  He  was  now  created  a 
baron,  and,  in  1808,  had  the  command  of  the 
Channel  fleet.  In  1809,  Lord  Cochrane  (after- 
wards the  earl  of  Dundonald),  who  was  under 
Lord  Gambier’s  orders,  attacked  and  destroyed, 
with  his  fire-ships,  several  French  vessels  in  the 
Basque  Roads  by  the  Isle  d’Aix,  and  Lord  Coch- 
rane was  desirous  of  completing  the  destruction 
of  the  remainder  of  the  enemy’s  fleet,  but  the 
commander-in-chief  did  not  consider  the  attempt 
practicable.  A court-martial  sat  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  latter,  but  he  was  acquitted.  In 
. 1814  he  negotiated  a peace  with  the  United 
' States  of  America,  at  Ghent ; and,  on  the  acces- 
; 8i°n  of  William  IV.,  was  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  admiral  of  the  fleet,  n.  at  the  Bahama  Isles, 
of  which  his  father  was  lieutenant-governor 
1756;  d.  at  Iver,  near  Uxbridge,  1833.  (See 
Autobiography  of  Lord  Dundonald,”  and  “ Life 
of  Lord  Gambier,”  by  his  daughter.) 

. Gaxs,  Edward,  gone,  an  eminent  German 
jurist,  who,  besides  being  a voluminous  writer 
on  legal  questions,  especially  the  historical 
features  of  the  Roman  code,  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  best  lecturers  in  Ger- 
imany.  He  was  appointed  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor at  the  university  of  Berlin  in  1825,  and 
I B"me  1-."cars  afterwards  attained  to  the  position 
of  ordinary  professor  in  the  same  university. 

1 He  visited  France  and  England  after  the  revo- 
lution in  the  former  country  in  1830,  and 
becoming  imbued  with  liberal  ideas,  lectured 
to  immense  audiences  on  themes  connected  with 
modern  history,  which  drew  upon  him  the  dis- 
plcasure  of  the  Prussian  government,  which 
LniwCtf d i Um  to  a £°od  dcal  of  annoyance, 

w-Au10rV.evc,r'  bcin£  able  to  silence  him. 
friend  of  Hegel,  Thibaut,  and  other 
celebrated  men  of  the  time,  and  was  regarded 
aa  one  of  the  most  learned,  most  wPty,  and 


most  eloquent  men  of  Germany.  Ho  one  could 
match  him  in  controversy ; he  confounded  the 
most  skilful  of  his  opponents  by  his  sarcasms, 
and  was  most  ready  to  satirize  those  who  held 
the  highest  positions  ; and  hence,  probably,  the 
bitterness  with  which  he  was  persecuted.  He 
was  of  Jewish  extraction,  but  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. His  principal  works  are— “ Scholia  on 
Gaius  s Roman  Law;”  “System  of  the  Roman 
Crvil  Law;  I he  Law  ol  Succession,  its  His- 

torical Development,  and  its  importance  for  the 
History  of  the  World.”  He  also  edited  the 
works  of  Hegel,  n.  at  Berlin,  1798;  d.  suddenly, 
from  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  1839. 

Gandon,  James,  gan'-don,  a distinguished 
English  architect,  who  was  a pupil  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Chambers,  and  was  the  first  to  receive  the 
architectural  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Ho  edited  the  “Vitruvius  Britannicus,”  and 
afterwards  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  remained 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  Four  Courts  the 
Royal  Exchange,  the  Custom-house,  the  portico 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  other  elegant  struc- 
tures in  Dublin,  were  designed  by  him.  He 
was  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries 
and  of  the  Irish  Royal  Academy,  n.  1740-  d 
1824.  J ’ ’ 

Gandy,  James,  gan'-de,  an  English  painter, 
the  pupil  of  Vandyck,  whose  style  he  so  success- 
fully imitated  that  h's  pictures  are  considered 
little  inferior  to  those  of  hisun aster.  The  °reat 
duke  of  Ormond  took  him  to  Ireland  under  his 
patronage,  and  Gandy  there  executed  a variety 
of  pieces  which  arc  in  the  Ormond  collection 
b.  at  Exeter,  1619;  d.  1689.— His  son,  William 
Gandy,  attained  to  considerable  eminence  as  a 
portrait  painter. 

Gakahond,  Claude,  gar'-a-mawvg,  a French 
engraver  and  letter-founder,  was  the  first  who 
superseded  Gothic  or  black-letter  printing,  sub- 
stituting in  its  place  the  Roman  character.  ’ b at 
Paris;  r.  1561. 

Garasse,  Francis,  ga-rass',  a French  Jesuit 
ot  considerable  talents,  but  very  scurrilous  in 
his  writings  against  many  of  his  contempora- 
ries. In  1625  he  published  “ A Summary  of  the 
Principal  Truths  of  the  Christian  Religion  ” 
which  was  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne  lie 
was  also  the  author  of  Latin  poems,  and  some 
controversial  works,  d.  of  the  plague,  which 
he  caught  at  Poietiers,  while  visiting  the  sick  in 
the  hospitals,  1631;  b.  at  Angouleme,  1585. 

Garcam,  Pedro  Antonio  Correa,  gar'-Jcam,  a 
Portuguese  lyric  poet,  who  is  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  by  his  countrymen.  He  clothed  his 
odes  in  the  language  of  the  16th  century,  and 
many  of  them  breathe  the  finest  spirit  of  poetry. 
His  epistles  and  satires  are  considered  among 
the  best  m modern  literature,  and  several  plays 
which  he  wrote  are  conceived  in  excellent  taste 
He  laboured  to  improve  the  taste  of  his  country- 
men : but  an  early  death  prevented  the  accom- 
plishment of  what  an  earnest  ambition  might 
have  achieved,  b.  at  Lisbon,  1724;  d.  1772. 

Garcibasso,  or  Gakcilasso  de  la  Vega 
gar  -the-las'-so,  a poet,  native  of  Peru,  who 
accompanied  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  his 
military  expeditions,  and  died  of  a wound  which 
he  received  in  Provence  in  1536.  It  is  a strange 
circumstance,  that  this  poet,  whose  verses  told 
only  of  the  delights  of  peace  and  the  pleasures 
of  repose,  should  have  lived  the  life  and  died  the 
death  he  did  His  poems  were  translated  into 
English  by  Wiflen.  b.  at  Cuzco,  Peru,  1603. 
His  works  wero  printed  at  Naples  in  1664,  8vo' 
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Gakdineu,  Stephen,  g ar-di-ner,  a distin- 
guished English  prelate  and  statesman,  the 
Illegitimate  soil  of  Dr.  Woodvillc,  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  atld  brother  to  Elizabeth,  queen  of 
Edward’  IV.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge,  whence  he  went  into  the  family  of 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  afterwards  into  that  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  made  him  his  secretary. 

In  1527,  in  company  with  Edward  Fox,  lie  went 
to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the  pope 
to  consent  to  the  divorce  of  Queen  Catharine  by 
Henry  VIII.  Though  unsuccessful  in  his  mis- 
sion, he  greatly  assisted  ITenry  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  design,  and  became  secretary  of 
state,  and  in  1531  bishop  of  Winchester.  He 
wrote  “ De  Vera  Obcdientia,”  in  defence  of  the 
kind's  supremacy,  and  drew  up  articles  accusing 
Henry’s  last  queen,  Catharine  Parr,  of  heresy  ; 
but  the  queen  avoided  the  storm,  and  lie  fell 
into  disgrace.  At  the  accession  of  Edward  VI. 
he  opposed  the  Reformation,  and  was  com- 
mitted first  to  the  Fleet,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  remained  a prisoner  during 
the  remainder  of  the  reign : he  was  also  de- 
prived of  his  bishopric;  but,  on  the  accession  of 
Marv  he  was  restored  to  his  see,  and,  m 1oj3, 
appointed  lord  chancellor  and  prime  minister. 
He  had  a deep  knowledge  of  human  nature ; 
but  his  conduct  towards  the  Protestants  was 
cruel  and  sanguinary,  n.  at  Bury  St.  I-.dmund  s, 
1483-  d.  1555.  He  was  a learned  man,  but  ol 
little’ principle,  crafty,  and  ambitious.  Lloyd, 
in  his  “ State  Worthies,”  says  that  lie  was  to  be 
traced  like  the  fox,  and  like  Hebrew,  was  to 

be  read  backwards.  .... 

Gaudinf.k,  James,  a British  military  officer, 
equally  distinguished  for  his  piety  and  for  Ins 
bravery,  entered  the  Dutch  service  at  the  age  ot 
14  as  an  ensign,  after  which  he  obtained  rank  m 
the  English  army,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Families,  where  he  was  wounded.  In 
1730  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  ot  lieutenant- 
colonel  ; an  d at  thehead  of  aregiment  of  dragoons, 
of  which  he  was  the  commander,  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  army  of  Sir  John  Cope  which 
fought,  and  was  defeated. by,  the  Highlanders 
under  the  Chevalier,  Prince  Charles  Edward 
Stuart,  at  Prestonpans,  near  Edinburgh,  on  the 
21st  of  September,  1745.  Colonel  Gardiner  en- 
deavoured to  stop  the  panic  which  seized  the 
royal  troops,  and  was  killed.  He  is  said  in 
early  life  to  have  been  somewhat  licentious 
in  his  habits,  and  to  have  been,  converted  to 
religious  views  by  reading  aCalvimstic  ti.catise 
entitled  “ Heaven  taken  by  Storm.  It  is  also 
asserted  that  he  had  received  a supernatural 
intimation  of  his  approaching  death.  Ihree 
of  his  nearest  relatives,  including  his  father, 
like  himself,  fell  in  battle.  Dr.  Doddridge  lias 
written  a Life  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  b.  at  Cam- 
den Linlithgowshire,  Scotland,  1688. 

Gatsbnee  Alan,  Lord,  gard'-ner,  a British 
admiral,  son  of  a military  officer  resident  in  the 
north  of  England.  Alan  entered  the  navy  as  a 
Shipman  at  the  age  of  13,  and  after  passing 
through  the  various  subordinate  grades,  ob- 
tained’ post-captain’s  rank  in  1/66,  when  lie 

Jnmifca  station.  Ho  commanded 

S£  AdmM  Hyson.  Ho  was  then  Mgjrt 
to  the  Duke,  93  in  which  ho  was' th .e  hist  to 
break  the  enemy’s  line  on  the  12tli  ol  Apui,  uot, 
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for  his  conduct  on  which  occasion  he  was  highly 
applauded  by  his  chief,  Admiral  Rodney.  Gard- 
ner hoisted  liis  flag  as  rear-admiral  on  board 
the  Queen  ill  1793,  and,  as  commander  on  the 
Leeward  Islands  station,  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  on  Martinique.  His  next  important 
service  was  under  Lord  Howe,  and  on  the  me- 
morable 1st  of  June,  1794,  displayed  signal 
bravery,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  made  a 
baronet  and  major-general  of  marines.  A 
mutiny  having  broken  out  in  the  fleet  at  Ports- 
mouth  early  in  1797,  Gardner  went  there  with 
the  view  of  suppressing  it,  but  losing  his  temper, 
and  having  recourse  to  severe  measures,  the 
mutineers  became  exasperated,  and  lie  had  dif- 
ficulty in  escaping  with  his  life.  He  was  created 
an  Irish  peer  in  1800,  and  in  1807  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  Channel  fleet  as  the  successor  of 
Earl  St.  Vincent.  Gardner  was  a member  of 
three  successive  parliaments:  first  for  Plymouth, 
in  1790,  and  in  1796  and  1802  for  Westminster, 
with  Fox  for  his  colleague.  He  was  created  a 
British  peer  by  the  title  ol  baron  Lttoxcter,  and 
died  at  Bath  in  1809;  b.  1742. 

Ga.iuba.ldi,  Joseph,  ga'-re-bal'-de,  a modern 
Italian  patriot  and  general,  was  brought  up  at 
Nice  among  sailors  and  fishermen,  and,  at  an 
early  age,  in  his  father’s  coasting  vessel,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  courage  and  coolness. 
Implicated,  in  1834,  in  the  Italian  insurrectional 
movement,  he  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  take  rc- 
fuge  in  Marseilles.  After  passing  two  years  here, 
chiefly  in  the  pursuit  of  mathematical  studies, 
he  embarked  in  an  Egyptian  corvette,  to  sere  e 
as  a naval  officer  in  the  fleet  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis. 
Disappointed  in  his  expectations,  however,  he 
set  out  for  Rio  Janeiro,  and  fought,  with  great 
bravery  and  success,  in  the  service  of  the 
government  of  Uruguay  against  Buenos  Ay  res. 
His  influence  over  his  troops  was  something 
wonderful;  and  for  the  bravery  he  and  lus 
Italian  followers  displayed  at  Salto,  the  govern- 
ment of  Montevideo  decreed  that  the  Italian 
legion  should  take  the  right,  the  post  of  honour, 
even  when  with  native  troops,  in  every  engage- 
ment. The  war  in  Italy,  in  1843,  brought  Gari- 
baldi back  toNice.  Aportionof  his  legion  accom- 
panied him,  and  took  a prominent  part  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Austrians  in  the  Southern 
Tyrol  At  Rome  he  was  the  soul  of  the  resist- 
ance;’and  Marshal  Vaillant,  the  French  com- 
mander, in  his  report  of  the  operations  during 
the  siege  of  that  city,  did  justice  to  the  energy 
and  skill  of  his  adversary.  On  May  9,  at  Pales- 
trina, he  defeated  the  Neapolitan  army,  though 
vastly  superior  in  numbers  to  his  own.  A lew 
days  later,  at  Velletri,  where  he  was  severely 
wounded,  lie  again  won  the  honours  of  the 
day.  Finally  he  sustained,  by  lus  courage  and 
resources,  for  a whole  month,  the  attacks  of  the 
French  army.  In  the  last  council  of  war  held  a. 
Rome,  Garibaldi  proposed  the  employment  ot 
extreme  measures,  but  they  were  not  approved. 
He  then  left  the  sacred  city  with  the  remnant 
of  his  little  army,  traversed  the  enemy  s lmes, 
1 and  withdrew  to  the  neighbourhood  of  San 
Marino  There  his  troops  disbanded  ; his  wile 
who  was  with  him,  died ; and  he  himself  escapee 
with  difficulty  to  Genoa.  After  a few  month- 
he  returned  to  America,  where  he  eugagci 
energetically  intrude  and  industry, becoming . 
manufacturer  of  soap  and  candles  in  Stater 
Island,  New  York.  In  1854  he  returned  It 
his  native  laud,  and  for  five  years  he  noi 
lived  in  retirement  with  his  sons  on  tlie  isle  o. 
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Caprera,  off  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  where  ho 
farmed  on  a small  scale.  In  the  Italian  war  of 
1859,  he  played  a conspicuous  part  against  tho 
Austrians,  and  seemed  to  bo  ubiquitous,  by  the 
marvellous  rapidity  of  his  operations.  After 
the  peace,  tho  preliminaries  of  which  were 
signed  at  ViUafranca,  lie  had  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Central  Italy,  but  subsequently 
retired  from  the  field,  and  laid  down  his  arms. 
He  was,  however,  soon  recalled  from  his  re- 
tirement, having  been  elected  a member  of  the 
Parliament  at  Turin.  In  May,  1SG0,  Garibaldi 
landed  at  Marsala,  in  Sicily,  at  the  head  of  1000 
volunteers,  was  speedily  joined  by  a large  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  after 
defeating  the  Neapolitan  troops  at  Calatafimi, 
took  Palermo.  He  then  passed  over  to  the 
mainland,  lauding  near  Eeggio,  and  in  a few 
days  entered  Naples  almost  alone,  his  approach 
having  been  sufficient  to  induce  Francis  II.  to 
quit  the  city.  The  king  took  refuge  in  Gaeta, 
Garibaldi  was  proclaimed  dictator ; the  people 
soon  voted  themselves  subjects  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  the  latter  having  been  met  by 
Garibaldi  on  his  way  to  attack  the  fortress  of 
the  deposed  monarch,  was  saluted  by  him  as 
“King  of  Italy”— a title  afterwards  confirmed  by 
the  Italian  Parliament,  and  acknowledged  by  the 
European  Powers.  After  this,  Garibaldi  again 
retired  to  Caprera,  whence  he  issued  in  1S62 
and  proceeding  from  Sicily,  made  an  attempt  to’ 
reach  the  frontier  through  Naples,  in  order  to 
inarch  upon  Rome ; but  this  was  in  opposition 
to  the  wish  of  the  government,  and  Garibaldi 
was  attacked  at  Aspromonte  by  a party  of 
Italian  troops,  wounded,  taken  prisoner,  his 
followers  dispersed,  and  himself  conveyed 
prisoner  to  the  fortress  of  Varignano,  near 
fepezzia.  Ihis  event  produced  a profound  sen- 
sation throughout  Europe;  the  warmest  sym- 
pathy was  expressed  for  the  illustrious  captive 
and  some  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  in  the’ 

IPdhn  E!J?1Sa’  /?9nclb  German>  Russian,  and 
Italian  attended  him.  An  amnesty  was  shortly 

after  granted  to  Garibaldi  and  his  followers,  who 
were  set  at  liberty.  In  1861  ho  visited  England 

W1  fh-an.r^^siastic  reception.  In 
18C6  lie  took  part  m the  brief  war  between  Ital  v 
and  Austria,  and,  in  1867,  engaged  in  an  ill-ad-^ 

from  tSnnSn’iCCeSSful  attemPt  to  free  Rome 
irom  the  Papal  government,  n.  at  Nice  1807 

memorable  an  En°lish  Jesuit,’ 

3™  ,for  being  concerned  in  the  Gun- 

Sol  Hctnnw?  cel ucated  at  Winchester 
] ,i  ftook  Glc  Jesuit’s  habit  at  Rome  in 
t0  EnSla»d  in  1586,  as  pro 

J^^S&rS-3  placed  the 

actor! ‘dcS^led  <fmm,'n' t’-  a cclcbrated  English 
name(SSrGaHnL^C^  f?mi|y  of  the 
on  the  revocation  ? ‘rlue> Acd  to  England 
father,  plter  fia^P  0 Edlct  of  Mantes.0  IJis 

array,  and  lenrSlv^’m'73!3  aTca,Ptain  m the 

received  bis  ..a,.'.,  J:.  .C  lded,at  Richfield.  David 


Garth 


received  his  ednont Vlchhcld.  David 
school  at  Lichfield11  ^ at  the  grammar- 
Johnson,  with  *££’  “iW  U?d+erT  Dr‘ 
don  to  seek  > * ln  be  went  to  Lon- 
tune  under  M^  CohonnG'  He-  was  for  some 
tician,  and  aftcrwai-ds ’.A”  cm.mcnt  mathema- 
with  an  elder  bmther  m nf1  ^ Partnership 
business  ho  soi  n .m  ’rn  W"1C  trade.  This 
first  appearance  was  ntS  >-rl.tbe  stag°-  His 
435  13  at  fpswich,  in  1741,  where, 


under  the  assumed  name  of  Lyddal,  he  ap- 
peared  as  Aboan,  in  the  tragedy  of  “Oroo- 
nouo  The  applause  he  met  with  induced 
mm  to  make  Ins  appearance  in  London,  at  the 
theatre  in  Goodman’s  Fields,  where,  in  the 
character  of  Richard  III.,  he  appeared  in  1741, 
and  achieved  a decided  success.  The  other 
theatres i were  quickly  deserted,  and  Goodman’s 
Fie  ds  became  the  resort  of  the  people  of 
fasluon,  even  from  the  west-end,  till  that  theatre 

wfiVmi  +P‘  ^r°Aext  fprmed  an  engagement 
with  Fleetwood,  the  patentee  of  Drury-lane 

and,  in  1742,  appeared  for  three  nights  as 
Eear>  aud  Richard  III.  In  the  summer 
011743  he  played  m Dublin,  with  Mrs.  Woflhm- 
ton,  to  such  full  houses,  that  the  heat  of  the 
weather  and  tho  crowds  occasioned  a fever 
which  was  called  the  Garrick  fever.  In  1747 
lie  became  joint-patentee  of  Drury-lane  Theatre 
and,  in  1749,  married  .Mademoiselle  Violetti,  an 
Italian  stage-dancer.  In  1763  he  and  Mrs.  Gar- 
rick made  a visit  to  Italy,  and  at  Paris  he  saw 
the  celebrated  Mademoiselle  Clairon,  whose 
future  eminence  he  predicted.  He  returned  to 
England  m 1/65,  and,  in  1766,  brought  out  the 
. Clandestine  Marriage,”  a comedy  written  by  him 
in  conjunction  with  the  elder  Column.  In  1769  he 

“I’S  ri11  !te,S  h°?our  of  Shakspeare,  called 
1 he  Jubilee,  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  after- 
wards made  an  entertainment  of  it  at  Drurv- 
lame,  under  the  same  title,  where  it  had  a pro- 
digious  run  In  1776  he  sold  his  interest  in 
the  theatre  for  £35,000.  The  last  character  ho 
performed  was  Don  Felix  in  the  “ Wonder  ’* 
which  he  acted  in  1776  for  the  benefit  of  de- 
cayed actors.  B.  at  Hereford,  1716;  d.  in  Lon- 
d°.“’  JaaWfJ  20,  1779,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
,Abbelf>. where  a handsome  monument 

mv  e!!f.Cd,.  ° 1118  rem°ry  by  prr  ite  friendship. 
Mi.  Gaiiick  was  hospitable  and  generous  but 
vain  and  fond  of  flattery.  He  wrote  several 
dramatic  pieces,  prologues,  epilogues,  songs  and 
epigrams.  In  the  last  he  excelled.  It  is  how- 

tlmt’bi«°fU  hlS  skF  dT histrionic  representation 
that  Ins  fame  rests.  In  this  he  has  never  been 
equalled.  That  young  man,”  said  Pope  after 
seeing  his  Richard  III.,  “never  had  his ’equal 
as  an  actor,  and  will  never  have  a rival  ” In 
tragedy  and  comedy  he  was  alike  at  home,  and 
certainly  possessed  _ a matchless  versatility  of 
gemus  for  the  exhibition  of  passion.  “ Ilis 
appearance,”  says  Schlegel,  in  his  “Lectures  on 
Dramatic  Art  and  Literature,”  “forms  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  English  theatre  !s  he 
chiefly  dedicated  Ills  talents  to  the  great  charac- 
teis  of  Shakspeare,  and  built  his  own  fame  on 
he  gi  owing  admiration  for  the  poet.  Before 
Ins  time,  Shakspeare  had  only  been  brought  on 
the  stage  in  mutilated  and  disfigured  ‘altera- 
tions. Garrick  returned,  on  the  whole  to  the 
true  originals,  though  he  still  allowed  himself 
°™.kG  s°me  very  unfortunate  changes. 
eV1Gthcr  h?  always  conceived  the  parts  of 
Shakspeare  m the  sense  of  the  poet,  I,  from  the 
veiy  circumstances  stated  in  the  eulomes  on 
his  acting,  should  be  incIined  lo  doubt  lie 
excited,  however,  a noble  emulation  to  repre- 
sent woitlnly  the  great  national  poet  This 
has  ever  since  been  the  highest  aim  of  actors 
and  even  at  present  the  stage  can  boast  of 

Su7^'MSstrloni-cvta^nt-s  are  deservediy 

lamous.  Mrs.  Garrick  survived  her  husband 
forty-three  years,  and  died  at  her  ho  e 
Adclphi,  1822,  in  the  98th  year  of  her  a-o 
Ga-xit,  Sir  Samuel,  gl,K  Poet 
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and  physician,  who  greatly  contributed  to  the 
establishment  of  dispensaries;  but  was  opposed 
by  the  apothecaries,  whom  he  severely  lashed  in 
his  poem  of  the  “ Dispensary,”  for  their  venal 
spirit.  In  1097  he  spoko  the  Harvcian  oration 
before  the  college.  On  the  accession  of  George 
I.  lie  was  knighted,  and  appointed  king’s  phy- 
sician in  ordinary,  and  physician-general  to  the 
army.  n.  in  Yorkshire,  1671;  d.  1719.  Ilis 
poems  do  not  possess  any  extraordinary  merit. 

Gascoigne,  Sir  William,  gaa'-ltoin,  an  emi- 
nent English  judge,  who  rose  to  be  chief  justice 
of  the  King’s  Bench  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
He  was  a man  of  integrity  and  independence, 
refusing  to  pass  sentence  on  Archbishop 
Scroopo,  as  a traitor,  and  sentencing  the  prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  Henry  V.,to  be  imprisoned 
for  indecorous  conduct  before  him  on  the 
bench,  n.  at  Gawthorpe,  Yorkshire,  1350; 
d.  1-1.13. 

Gascoigne,  George,  an  old  English  poet,  who 
served  under  the  prince  of  Orange  in  the  wars 
of  the  Low  Countries.  He  wrote  masques  of 
the  progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  some  of 
his  poems  are  not  without  merit,  d.  at  Stam- 
ford, 1577. 

Gaskelb,  Mary  Elizabeth,  gas'-Tcel,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  William  Gaskell,  a Unitarian  minis- 
ter, resident  at  Manchester,  at  once  made  her- 
self popular  by  her  first  novel,  entitled  “Mary 
Barton,”  which  appeared  in  1848.  This  fiction 
forcibly  depicted  the  struggles  of  the  work-in^ 
cotton-spinner  with  the  evils  of  poverty,  and 
contrasted  the  splendid  condition  of  the  mill- 
owner  with  that  of  the  worker.  It  also  illus- 
trated the  evil  of  strikes,  and  presented  such  a 
vivid  image  of  real  life  in  one  particular  phase 
of  society,  that  the  authoress  was  at  once  raised 
into  fame.  After  this  Mrs.  Gaskell  became  a 
contributor  to  “ Household  Words”  and  other 
periodicals,  and  in  1850  published  her  Christmas 
story  of  “The  Moorland  Cottage.”  In  1853 
appeared  “Ruth,”  her  second  novel,  and  in 
1855,  “ North  and  South,”  an  almost  verbatim 
reprint  from  “Household  Words.”  She  also 
published  other  collections  of  her  writings, 
all  of  which  have  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and 
given  her  a prominent  place  among  the  writers 
of  fiction  of  the  19th  century.  She  likewise  wrote 
amemoir  of  her  friend  Miss  Bronte  (Cnrrer  Bell), 
the  author  of  “Jane  Eyre,”  and  contributed  to 
the  columns  of  the  “Daily  News.”  Her  maiden 
name  was  Stromkin.  b.  about  1822,;  x>.  I860 
Gassicoubt,  Charles  Louis,  Cadet  de,  gas'-se- 
Tcoor,  a French  writer  on  chemistry,  natural 
history,  and  other  subjects,  was  educated  for 
the  bar,  and  in  early  life  wrote  several  political 
treatises,  one  of  which  was  on  the  Theory  of 
Elections,”  and  another  on  “ The  Private  Life 
of  Mirabeau.”  He  subsequently  occupied  him- 
self principally  in  the  study  of  chemistry  and 
physics,  and  in  1803,  published  a New  Dic- 
tionary of  Chemistry,”  which  became  a text-book 
in  the  Polytechnic  school.  He  accompanied  the 
French  army  into  Austria  in  1809,  and  wrote 
an  account  of  the  campaign  ; and  also  some 
“Letters  on  the  English  Nation,  and  a trea- 
tise on  the  application  of  physical  sciences  to 
military  purposes.  He  was  reporting  secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Health,  of  which  he  was  the 
principal  organizer,  and  likewise  assisted  in  in- 
stituting the  Lyceum,  afterwards  the  Athe- 
naium,  at  Paris,  n.  1769;  d.  1323. 

Gassendi,  Peter,  gas-sen -de,  a celebrated 
French  philosopher  and  mathematician,  who, 
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at  a very  early  age,  discovered  an  acute  and  in- 
quisitive mind,  and  made  such  progress  in 
learning,  as  to  be  appointed  teacher  of  rhetoric 
at  Digne  before  lie  was  18.  Two  years  after- 
wards, ho  became  professor  of  divinity  and 
philosophy  at  Aix,  when  lie  ventured  to  oppose 
the  system  of  Aristotle,  and  his  lectures  were 
published  under  the  title  of  “ Exerc-itationes 
Paradoxic®  adversus  Aristotelcm.”  This  work 
procured  him  the  friendship  of  the  celebrated 
Eeiresc,  president  of  the  university  of  Aix,  by 
whose  interest  he  was  preferred  to  a eanonxy  in 
the  cathedral  of  Digne.  In  1628  he  visited  Hol- 
land, with  the  avowed  object  of  cultivating  the 
friendship  of  the  philosophers  of  that  country ; 
and,  on  his  return,  applied  himself  ardently  to 
astronomical  studies.  In  1631  he  was  the  first 
to  observe  a transit  of  the  planet  Mercury  over 
the  disc  of  the  sun,  which  had  previously  been 
calculated  by  Kepler.  In  1645  he  was  appointed 
royal  professor  of  mathematics  at  Paris,  where 
he  applied  so  intensely  to  his  studies  and  to 
astronomical  observations,  that  an  illness  was 
the  consequence,  and  he  was  forced  to  retire  to 
Digne  for  the  restoration  of  his  health.  In  1617 
he  published  his  principal  work,  entitled  “ De 
Vita  et  Moribus  Epicuri.”  This  was,  in  1649, 
foUowed  by  his  “ Syntagma  Philosophic  Epi- 
cure®,” which  was  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the 
Epicurean  system  of  philosophy  out  of  the 
remains  left  by  its  masters.  In  1653  he  went 
back  to  Paris;  but  his  labours  brought  a return 
of  his  disease,  of  which  he  died,  in  1655.  b.  at 
Chautersier,  near  Digne,  1592.  Gassendi  is 
deservedly  ranked  among  the  first  mathema- 
ticians of  his  age.  He  opposed  the  philosophy 
of  Descartes  with  success,  and  obtained  a num- 
ber of  followers,  who  were  called  after  his 
name.  His  other  works  are,  the  Lives  of  Tychc 
Brahe,  Copernicus,  Purbachius,  and  Regiomon- 
tanus ; a “ Commentary  on  Diogenes  Laertius ; 
and  astronomical  and  philosophical  pieces,  th( 
whole  collected  into  6 vols.  folio,  1658. 

Gastrelb,  Francis,  qas-trel,  an  English  pre 
late  and  able  polemical  writer,  was  a native  0 
Northamptonshire,  and  was  educated  at  West 
minster  School,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Hi 
was  Boyle  lecturer,  and  preacher  at  Lincoln  1 
Inn-  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  in  1700;  wa 
chaplain  to  Harley,  speaker  of  the  House  0 
Commons,  and  became  canon  of  Christ  Churcl 
in  1702.  He  was  chaplain  to  the  queen  in  1/_11 
and  was  raised  to  the  episcopal  bench,  in  1711 
as  bishop  of  Chester.  His  Boyle’s  lectures  li 
published,  in  1699,  as  one  discourse,,  as  a defene 
of  Christianity  against  the  Deists;  and  wa 
also  the  author  of  a useful  religious  manua 
called  the  “ Christian  Institutes,”  and  of  a wor! 
entitled  “Conversations  concerning  the  Trinity, 
and  several  others,  b.  1662;  d.  1725. 

Gates,  Horatio,  an  American  general,  wm 
received  his  military  tuition  m England  an. 
served  in  the  West  Indies,  and  also  in  Ohio 
under  General  Braddoek.  Being  wounded,  b 
retired  for  some  time  from  the  army,  and  settiei 
on  an  estate  which  he  purchased  in  Virgmn 
When  the  war  of  American  independence  com 
menccd,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  revol 
tionists,  and  received  the  appointment 
adjutant-general  in  the  army.  In  1776  he  wa 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  oper 
ing  on  Lake  Champlain ; but  in  the  follows 
year,  he  was  superseded,  although,  m 
months  afterwards,  he  was  again  appointed 
oppose  General  Burgoyne,  whom  he  deieatci 
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and,  at  Saratoga,  forced  to  capitulate  with  his 
whole  army.  This  success  surrounded  Gates 
with  a halo  of  popularity,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  place  him  above  Washington.  These, 
however,  were  frustrated,  and,  in  17S0,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  southern 
army.  Ho  met  Cornwallis  at  Camden,  in 
South  Carolina,  and  suffered  a complete  de- 
feat. For  this  he  was  superseded,  and  his 
conduct  subjected  to  a court  of  inquiry;  he 
was,  however,  honourably  acquitted.  After 
this  he  retired  to  his  estate  in  Virginia, 
where  he  resided  till  1800,  when  he  removed  to 
New  York,  where  the  freedom  of  the  city  was 
conferred  on  him.  lie  now  became  a member 
of  the  legislature;  but,  before  lie  quitted  Vir- 
ginia, he  emancipated  his  slaves,  and  conferred 
upon  the  necessitous  and  infirm  a provision  for 
life.  This  was  a noble  act,  and  redounds  more 
to  his  glory  than  the  capturing  of  Burgoyne  at 
Saratoga,  b.  in  England,  1728;  d.  1806. 

Gattaker,  Thomas,  gat'-tak-er,  a learned 
divine,  received  his  education  at  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  was  preacher  at  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  and  in  1611  was  appointed  to  the  rectory  of 
Rotherhithe.  He  published  in  1619  a singular 
treatise  on  the  “Nature  and  Use  of  Lots,” 
which  excited  a great  deal  of  controversy,  and 
which  he  had  to  defend  by  another  work,  pub- 
lished in  1623.  He  was  offered  the  mastership 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  but  his  infirm 
health  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  accept  the 
post.  He  travelled  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
zealously  defended  the  reformed  doctrines 
against  the  Catholics,  especially  in  his  treatise 
entitled  “ Transubstantiation  declared  by  the 
Confession  of  Popish  Writers  to  have  no  Foun- 
dation in  God’s  Word.”  He  wrote  a great 
many  works  on  Biblical  subjects ; and  though  a 
popular  and  eloquent  preacher,  was  forced  to 
abandon  the  pulpit  from  a spitting  of  blood  to 
which  he  was  liable.  He  was  one  of  the  famous 
assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster;  but  dis- 
approved of  the  introduction  of  the  Covenant 
and  declared  for  episcopacy.  He  likewise  strenu’ 
ously  opposed  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  n.  in 
London,  1574;  d.  at  Rotherhithe,  1654.  ilis 
son,  Charles  Gattaker,  was  also  an  eminent 
dmne,  held  the  rectory  of  Hoggeston,  Bucks, 
a.„  tvrote  a variety  of  polemical  works  espe- 
cially directed  against  the  Papists,  the  titles  of 
most  of  which  are  distinguished  by  the  prolix 
and  quaint  phraseology  so  much  in  vogue  at  the 
time.  b.  1614;  d.  1680. 

Gaubil,  Antoine,  go’ -heel,  a learned  French 
missionary,  who,  in  1723,  was  sent  to  China, 
and  there  acquired  the  Chinese  and  Mantchoo 
^nguages,  becoming  interpreter  at  the  court  of 
n;  ,,  e lield  this  position  thirty  years,  and 
gamed  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  emperor 
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fjjf  near  AlbL  1689;  n.  at  Pekin, 

anointed  ’ijT"’  pfrhaPs>  was  better  am 
Kn  ' :Cr  Chinese  literature  than  Gaubil. 
He  wrote  an  ‘ Historical  and  Critical  Treatise 
on  Chinese  Astronomy,”  and  a “ History  of 

Ki^h'ffhi  h*"  He  also  translated  the  “ Chou 
tiom’nff'h-  comprises  the  historical  tradi- 

ithwworks  13  soverei°ns>  and  produced 

bmtedBIGf’r^r0m0,Davi-(1’  Oou'-he-oos,  a cele- 
an  lLtimate  fr  nn  fb?slcial.\  who  contracted 
succeed™*1  him ien(ishlp  with  Boerhaave,  and 
chemist rv  nt  r ai  lccturer  on  botany  and 
"V  1731>  and  in  1731 
437°  raedlcal  professorship.  IIi3  prin- 


cipal works  are  a treatise  on  the  “Method  of 
Prescribing,  or  of  Writing  Recipes ;”  “ Prin- 
ciples of  Nosology ;”  and  “ Institutioncs  Patho- 
logic Medicinalis.”  b.  at  Heidelberg,  1705 ; d. 
at  Leyden,  1780. 

Gaudeiv,  John,  gaw'-den,  an  English  bishop, 
who,  being  appointed  chaplain  to  Robert,  earl 
of  Warwick,  preached  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1640,  and  gave  so  much  satisfaction  to 
the  members,  that  they  presented  him  with  a 
silver  tankard,  and  added  to  it,  in  the  following 
year,  the  rich  living  of  Booking,  in  Essex.  In 
1643  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  assembly  of 
divines  at  Westminster,  but  did  not  sit  anion" 
them.  He  wrote  against  the  Covenant,  but 
complied  with  it  to  keep  his  preferment.  In 
1648  he  published  a pamphlet  against  bringing 
the  lung  to  trial.  He  had  also  committed  to 
liis  care  the  collating  and  publishing  of  the 
king’s  meditations,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  “Euctov  Bacrtki/07,  or  the  Portraiture  of  his 
Sacred  Majesty  in  his  Solitude  and  Sufferings.” 
This,  book  had  a wonderful  effect  upon  the 
public  mind ; but  it  has  been  doubted,  and  still 
is,  whether  it  was  the  production  of  Gauden  or 
of  the  monarch  himself.  Macaulay,  however 
says:— “In  that  year  (1692)  an  ‘honest  old 
clergyman,  named  Walker,  who  had,  in  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  been  Gauden’s 
curate,  wrote  a book  which  convinced  all 
sensible  and  dispassionate  readers  that  Gauden 
and  not  Charles  I.,  was  the  author  of  the  ‘Icon 
Basilike.’”  In  1659  he  became  preacher  at  the 
Temple;  and  when  Charles  II.  was  restored,  he 
was  preferred  to  the  see  of  Exeter,  and  in  1662, 
to  that  of  Worcester,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  b.  at  Mayland,  Essex, 
1605 ; d.  at  Worcester,  1662.  Besides  the  above, 
Gauden  wrote  several  other  works  on  the  hier- 
archy.of  the  Church  of  England,  and  sermons. 

Gaultier,  Aloisius  Edouard  Camille,  gole'- 
te-ai,  a French  abbe  and  educational  writer 
wlicMvas  ordained  a pries t at  Rome,  and  went, 
in  1780,  to  Paris,  where  he  occupied  himself 
entirely  with  the  instruction  of  the  young  In 
order  to  diminish,  to  those  of  tender  age,  the 
difficulty  of  learning  scientific  subjects,  he 
reduced  the  elementary  studies  to  a kind  of 
game,  and  afterwards  adopted  the  plan  of 
mutual  instruction,  the  same  as  that  used  by 
Lancaster  and  Bell.  During  the  Revolution  he 
took  refuge  in  England,  and  his  system  was 
very  successful  there.  He  returned  to  France 
in  1802,  where  he  continued  the  application  of 
b‘s  Prmcilde®-  ,B-  in  Italy,  of  French  parents, 
1746 ; d.  at  Paris,  1818.  He  Is  the  author  of 
a complete  . course  of  elementary  education  • 
amongst  which  are,  “ Geographical  Lessons  bv 
Means  of  a Game,”  “A  Reasonable  and  Moral 
Game  for  Children,”  “ A Complete  Course  of 
Instructive  Games  for  Children.” 

Gautier,  Theophile,  go'-te-ai,  a modern 
rrench  poet  and  litterateur,  who  in  1830  pro- 
duced  his  first  volume  of  verses.  He  afterwards 
became  connected  with  some  of  the  foremost 
publications  in  Paris — “Figaro,”  “Revue  do 
I ans,”  “ Presse,”  “Revue  des  deux  Mondes,” 
and  the  ‘Musee  des  Families.”  Many  poems 
also  have  been  written  by  him,  and  he  was  also 
engaged  on  the  “ History  of  the  Painters.”  He 
subsequently  became  the  editor  of  the  literary 

feuilleton  of  the  “Monitcur.”  b.  at  Tarbes 
1808.  A.noes, 

ga-var'-ne,  the  name  by  which 
one  ot  the  most  popular  of  French  carieatu* 
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l ists  is  known,  i I is  real  name  was  Paul  Chevalier, 
and  he  began  life  as  a mechanical  draughts- 
man, but  in  1835  discovered  his  genius  for 
burlesque,  in  hitting  oil’  the  peculiarities  of 
manners  and  persons.  lie  at  once  rose  into 
fame,  and  taking  tlio  passing  and  ever-varying 
modes  of  Parisian  life  for  his  subjects,  pro- 
duced an  endless  variety  of  caricatures,  unequal- 
led for  the  originality  and  tone  they  display, 
lie  visited  England  for  the  purpose  of  sketching 
the  lower  classes  in  London,  and  depicting  the 
strange  and  unsightly  scenes  in  which  they  too 
often  form  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
picture ; but  lie  altogether  failed  in  his  object. 
Besides  illustrating  the  universally-known  pages 
of  “ Charivari,”  and  other  periodicals,  he  lent 
the  aid  of  Ins  pencil  to  the  works  of  popidar 
authors.  The  most  successful  of  theso  were  the 
designs  for  the  “ Wandering  Jew”  of  Eugene  Sue, 
and  the  “ Diablo  a Paris”  of  Balzac.  A selec- 
tion from  his  “Sketches  of  Parisian  Life”  was 
made  and  published  in  Paris  in  184G.  They  are 
comprised  in  4 vols.  8vo,  to  which  notes  were 
appended  by  Theopliile  Gautier  and  others,  n. 
at  Paris,  1801;  d.  1866. 

Gaveston,  Piers,  gaiv'-ston,  a favourite  of 
Edward  II.,  whose  pride  and  prodigality  raised 
the  ire  of  the  English  nobility.  The  king  was 
forced  to  send  him  into  exile,  but  recalled  him. 
He  was  the  son  of  a gentleman  of  Gascony,  and 
the  fact  of  his  being  a foreigner  embittered  the 
hatred  raised  by  his  own  misconduct.  Beheaded 
in  1312. 

Gat,  John,  gai,  an  English  poet,  who  received 
his  education  under  a Mr.  Luck,  a man  of  wit 
and  a poet,  in  the  town  of  Barnstaple.  He  was 
afterwards  apprenticed  to  a silk-mercer  in  Lon- 
don, but  disliking  the  occupation  in  a few  years, 
he  bought  the  remainder  of  his  time.  His  first 
poem,  entitled  “Rural  Sports,”  appeared  in 
1711,  was  dedicated  to  Mr.  Pope,  and  gained 
him  the  friendship  of  that  poet,  which  lasted 
till  death.  In  the  following  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  duchess  of  Monmouth, 
and,  two  years  later,  produced  “The  Fair,”  a 
poem.  About  the  same  time  he  printed  his  mock 
heroic,  enti  tied  “Trivia,  or  the  A rt  o f W al  king  the 
Streets  of  London,”  in  the  composition  of  which 
he  was  assisted  by  Swift.  In  1714  appeared  his 
“Shepherd’s  Week,”  a series  of  pastorals,  intended 
to  ridicule  Philips,  but  which  possess  more  merit 
as  a genuine  picture  of  rustic  life  than  as  a satire. 
The  same  year  he  became  secretary  to  the  earl 
of  Clarendon,  and  accompanied  that  nobleman 
on  his  embassy  to  Hanover.  On  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  he  returned  to  England,  but  his 
expectations  of  preferment  from  the  new  court 
were  doomed  to  disappointment.  In  1720  he 
published  his  poems  by  subscription,  which 
produced  him  £1000;  but  embarking  in  the 
famous  Soutli-Sea  bubble,  he  lost  the  whole, 
and  was  reduced  to  such  a state  of  despondency 
as  to  prove  nearly  fatal  to  his  health.  He  next 
produced  the  tragedy  of  the  “ Captive,”  which 
met  with  a favourable  reception,  and  occasioned 
his  being  employed  by  the  princess  of  Wales  to 
write  his  Fables  for  the  young  duke  of  Cumber- 
land. In  1727  appeared  his  “ Beggar’s  Opera  ” 
which  had  a success  considered  by  many  infi- 
nitely beyond  what  it  deserved  both  in  a dra- 
matic and  moral  point  of  view.  It  ran  for  sixty- 
three  nights,  and  threw  the  author  and  his 
friends  into  ecstasies.  Though  it  was  a 
favourite  with  the  town,  however,  it  was  not 
6o  at  court ; and  when  he  produced  his  sequel 
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to  it,  under  the  title  of  “ Polly,”  it  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  lord-chamberlain.  Of  the  bad 
eifect  of  the  “ Beggar’s  Opera  ” upon  the  public 
morals  of  the  period,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Indeed,  the  following  fact  is  one  of  the  strongest 
attestations  of  the  truth  of  this  that  could 
be  given.  “ In  the  year  1773  Sir  John 
Fielding  told  the  bench  of  justices  that  he 
had  written  to  Mr.  Garrick  concerning  the 
impropriety  of  performing  the  ‘ Beggar’s  Opera,’ 
which  never  was  represented  without  creating 
an  additional  number  of  thieves;  and  they 
particularly  requested  that  he  would  desist 
from  performing  that  opera  on  Saturday 
evening.  Such  also  were  the  fears  of  the  churen 
as  to  the  effect  of  this  play,  that  Dr.  Herring, 
then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  preached  a ser- 
mon against  it.”  Whilst  these  fears  were  at 
work,however,  Dean  Swift  was  wrilingin  favour 
of  it  in  the  “Intelligencer.”  Although  the 
“ Polly  ” was  prohibited,  Gay  was  no  loser  by  it ; 
on  the  contrary,  by  its  publication  he  put  into 
his  pocket  about  £1200,  and  was  adopted  as  a 
member  of  the  family  of  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  Qucensbcrry.  n.  at  Barnstaple,  Devonshire, 
1688;  d.  Dec.  11,  1732,  and  was  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  a monument  wa3 
erected  to  his  memory  by  his  patrons,  with  an 
epitaph  written  by  Pope.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  Gay  wrote  some  lesser  dra- 
matic pieces,  ballads,  and  poems,  making  2 vols. 
12mo.  Hazlitt  thus  sums  up  the  merits  of  Gay,  as 
displayed  in  his  principal  productions: — “His 
fables  are  certainly  a work  of  great  merit,  both  as 
to  the  quantity  of  invention  employed,  and  as  to 
the  elegance  and  facility  of  the  execution.  They 
are,  however,  spun  out  too  long.  The  descrip- 
tion and  narrative  are  too  diffusive  and  desul- 
tory, and  the  moral  is  sometimes  without  point. 
They  are  more  like  tales  than  fables.  Ilis 
pastorals  are  pleasing  and  poetical,  but  his 
capital  work  is  his  ‘ Beggar’s  Opera.’  ” Dr, 
Johnson  says,  “he  had  not  in  any  degree  the 
mens  divinior,  the  divinity  of  genius.”  Gay, 
however,  was  the  originator  of  a new  species  of 
composition;  for  we  owe  to  him  the  ballad 
opera. 

Gayangos,  Pasquale  de,  ga-yan'-aoe,  a distin- 
guished modern  Spaniard,  who  early  began  to 
devote  himself  to  the  study  of  Oriental  litera- 
ture, and  with  a view  to  realize  a complete  ac- 
quaintance with  the  medioeval  history  of  his 
country,  applied  himself  ardently  to  the  Arabic. 
During  a visit  to  Algiers,  he  married  an  English 
lady,  a circumstance  which  doubtless  led  him 
to  make  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  Eng- 
lish language,  in  which  the  most  important  of 
his  works  were  composed.  In  1834  he  became  a 
contributor  to  the  “ Westminster  Review,”  and 
subsequently  to  the  Edinburgh  and  other  re- 
views. He  also  lent  his  aid  to  the  “ Penny  Cy- 
clopaedia,” and  wrote  some  of  the  articles  for 
the  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge  Society.  For  several  years 
he  resided  in  England,  and  there  published  his 
“History  of  the  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in 
Spain,”  &c.,  which  was  a translation  cf  a na- 
tive work  from  copies  in  the  British  Museum. 
On  his  leaving  England,  he  proceeded  to  Spain, 
where  he  became  professor  of  Arabic  at  tho 
Athenaeum  of  Madrid,  n.  1S09.  _ 

Gay-Lussac,  Nicholas  Francois,  gai-loos  -sak, 
a celebrated  French  philosopher,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  M.  Biot,  ascended  in  a balloon, 
lent  by  the  government  of  France  for  the  pur* 
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pose,  to  the  height  of  13,000  feet  above  the 
Seine,  and  ascertained  that  the  influence  of  ter- 
restrial magnetism  there  is  nearly  as  great  as  it 
is  on  the  earth;  that  the  electricity  of  the 
atmosphere  increased  as  they  rose,  and  was 
always  negative;  that  the  hygrometer  disco- 
vered increased  dryness,  and  that  the  thermo; 
meter  sank  from  64°  Fahrenheit  on  the  earth, 
to  51°.  He  made  another  ascent  alone,  and 
attained  an  elevation  of  4J  miles,  where  he  had 
great  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  the  thermo- 
meter fell  to  20°  Fahrenheit.  After  sailing  six 
hours  through  the  atmosphere,  he  descended 
at  a village  twenty  miles  from  Rouen.  The  re- 
sult of  this  aerial  flight  was  the  discovery  that 
air  obtained  at  the  highest  point,  was  composed 
of  the  same  elements  as  that  found  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  These  experiments  brought 
Gay-Lussac  greatly  into  notice,  and  he  rose  both 
in  fame  and  position.  In  1S04  he  became  a 
member  of  the  society  of  Arcueil,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  Humboldt,  with  whom  he  prosecuted 
an  investigation  of  the  polarization  of  light  and 
other  subjects.  He  also  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  and  to  him  we 
are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  hydro-sul- 
phuric and  oxychloride  acids.  In  1830  he  be- 
came a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and,  in  1839,  was  created  a peer  of  France.  He’ 
enjoyed  several  official  appointments,  and  was 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Jardin  du  hoi. 
n.  at  St.  Leonard,  Haute  Vienne,  1778;  d at 
Paris,  1850. 

G.vytox,  Edmund,  gai'-ton,  a humorous 
writer,  was  a native  of  London,  and  educated  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  School  and  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a fellow.  He 
wrote  a variety  of  works,  among  which  were 
“Pleasant  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,”  which  have 
often  been  reprinted,  and  possess  considerable 
humour;  “The  Art  of  Longevity,  or  a Die- 
tchcai  Institution,”  “Wit  Revised,  or  New  Ex- 
cellent Way  of  Divertissement,”  arranged  in 
questions  and  answers,  and  originally  published 

VadFr  thc  name  of  Asdryasdust  Tossoffacan.  b 
1609;  d.  at  Oxford,  1666. 

Gaza ^ T heodore,  ga'-za,  a Greek  grammarian, 
who  when  his  native  place  was  taken  by  the 
?scaped  to  Italy,  where  he 
oiiitl  Vw  ^atlV  language  With  so  much  assi- 
Rw?kprnP*t  hCTTbecamc,  an  degant  writer  and 
rPeakcr,  ^ He  was,  for  several  years,  a pro- 
versit-at  Ferrara,  and  became  rector  of  that  uni- 
' “I811-*  • aaencc  he  went  to  Rome,  under  the 
patronage  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  and  Cardinal 

at  RomeU11-«  atTThCSSalonica'  about  1405;  D. 
o frinr6’  147?;  IIe  wrote  a Greek  grammar 

L-istotleCo^nAth-0  G,recAan  months ; translated 
and  n hov  Animals,  Hippocrates’  Aphorisms, 

StrtSto^,k."“0  LMiU!  aml  somc  oi 

Gebee  ge'-ber,  an  Arabian,  or  according  to 
wh  a rS-a  Greek»Pjiysician  and  astronomer, 

the  8th  Sury!  18  followers*  Lived  about 

a goldsmith  of  Edinburgh, 

of  priiUhm  \vi°th^  Wn°l?re^  to  introduce  a method 

letters  fora,  whnio  °Cks  and,  Platcs»  containing 
a Ior  a whole  page  or  shpot  i- 
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Bibles  and  Prayer-books  by  this  means;  but 
the  project  failed.  On  his  return  to  Scotland 
however,  he  printed  an  edition  of  Sallust  with 
ms  plates.  The  plan  was  subsequently  success- 
fully adopted  by  M.  Didot  of  Paris,  and  is  now 
111  V“foerSal  use  nmongst  printers  in  England. 

+JriDrLrS’  Alexander,  ged'-dez,  a Roman  Ca- 
thohe  divine,  who  was  educated  at  an  obscure 
schooi  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and,  in 
t0  tbe  Scottish  college  at  Paris. 
ffi1/6,4  |ie  retmned  to  his  native  country,  and 
officiated  to  a congregation  in  the  county  of 
Angus,  but  the  year  following,  became  chaplain 
in  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Traquair.  In  1769 
lie  undertook  the  charge  of  a congregation  at 
Auchinhalrig  in  Banffshire;  and,  after  various 
changes,  went  to  London,  where,  in  1786,  he 
published  proposals  for  anew  Translation  of  the 
Bible.  In  1790  he  gave  a general  answer  to  the 
queries,  counsels,  and  criticisms  communicated 
to  lnm  since  the  publication  of  his  proposals. 
In  this  undertaking  he  was  liberally  supported 
by  Lord  Petre.  The  first  volume  of  this  work 
appeared  in  1792,  comprising  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  book  of  Joshua;  but  the  translator  had 
taken  such  unwarrantable  liberties  with  the 
text,  and  treated  many  important  subjects  with 
so  much  indecency,  that  he  was  suspended  from 
i-S  e.  esias^lcal  functions.  To  these  he  re- 
P bed  m pamphlets  written  with  coarseness  and 
llliberahty.  In  1797  appeared  the  second 
™iulJ!e  .°f  hls  version.  In  1S00  he  published 
Critical  Remarks,’  in  vindication  of  his  work 
and  about  the  same  time  appeared  his  “ Apologv 
for  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  ” 
which  is  now  forgotten,  b.  in  Ruthven,  Banff- 
shire,  1737;  d.  1802. 

Geefs,  William,  geefs,  a distinguished  modem 
Belgian  sculptor,  who  studied  at  Paris,  and  in 
1830  exhibited  his  first  work,  entitled  “ A Youn^ 
Herdsman  of  the  Early  Christian  Times  strew°- 
nig  Flowers  upon  a Tomb.”  The  performance 
gave  high  promise,  and  he  did  not  disappoint 
the  expectations  which  had  been  formed  of  his 
genius.  He  obtained  commissions  from  the 
j an , £° e^’ r! m e p t for  several  monuihents  to 
those  who  fell  m the  struggle  for  Belgian  inde- 
pendence, and,  by  his  admirable  execution  of 
tl  e works  intrusted  to  him,  added  to  his  fame. 
Ihise  are  Ins  greatest  performances;  but  he 
also  employed  his  chisel  in  imaginative  paths,  and 
executed  a Group  of  Sleeping  Children,”  pur- 
cliased,  by  Queen  Victoria;  the  “ Infant  St 
John;  Melancholy;”  “The  Lion  in  Love”' 

SnoVia6igre«  P7  admi[edin  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851 ; Paul  and  Virginia,”  and  several 
other  works,  b.  at  Antwerp,  1805. 

NiclufffiqArMT'Fai1'e’  J'ef  '■trar'>  a negro,  son  of 
JNicholas  Geffrard,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 

independence  of  Ilayti.  He  joined  the  rebel- 
lion against  Boyer  in  1843, J and  two  years 
mada  general  of  division.  Durino- 
the  whole  of  his  career  lie  shewed  great 
military  talent.  This  drew  on  him  thf  en- 

JJ51 1%-/aUSt1,IV'S?r0UqUC’  emP01'01'  of  Havti, 
I85w  ISoS,  and  Geffrard,  fearing  arrest  er>n 

thr«^  a8'a,'nsfc  him,  drove  him  from  the 

lS06nC>  aUd  WaS  made  presidcnt  in  1859.  13. 

Geijee,  Erik  Gustaf,  yi'-jer,  a Swedish  h?s 
tonan,  who  for  many  fears  was  the  n 
ornament  of  the  university  of  Upsal  Pln  js?ui 
ho  visited  England  with  strong  ’ • • l810 
against  the  people  of  that  countfy  Ilia 
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letter  printed  in  1855,  he  says : — “ I came  to 
England  with  strong  prejudices  against  the 

people but  there  is  nohonester  man  in  the 

world  than  tho  selfish,  industrious  English- 
man, from  the  merchant  to  tho  day-labourer.” 
lie  edited  several  periodicals,  in  one  of  which, 
tho  “ Iduna,”  appeared  his  poems  of  “The 
Viking”  and  “The  Last  Champion,"  which  still 
hold  their  place  among  the  best  selections  of 
Swedish  poetry.  In  1817  he  became  professor 
of  history  at  the  university  of  Upsal,  which 
situation  he  held  till  1846,  when  he  resigned  it. 
n.  in  tho  province  of  Wermeland,  1783 ; n.  at 
Stockholm,  1817.  The  most  important  work  of 
Gcijer  is  his  “ Svcnska  Folkcts  llistoria, " which 
has  been  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  J.  II. 
Turner,  and  published  in  London. 

Gelasius  I.,  Pope,  je-lai'-se-us,  succeeded 
Felix  III. in  492.  He  had  an  acrimonious  contest 
with  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  con- 
demned the  practice  of  communicating  only 
with  bread,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  Mani- 
clicean  sect,  and  made  it  imperative  on  the  laity 
to  use  both  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
d.  496. 

Gelasius  II.  succeeded  Pascal  II.  as  pope  in 
1113.  Cencio,  marquis  di  Frangipani,  consul 
of  Rome,  aided  by  the  emperor  Henry  V.,  drove 
him  from  Home,  and  Maurice  Bourdin,  as 
Gregory  VIII.,  was  elected  in  his  stead.  Gela- 
sius, after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  regain 
the  pontificate,  retired  to  France,  d.  at  the 
abbey  of  Cluny,  1119. 

Gell,  Sir  William,  gel,  a learned  classical 
antiquary,  was  educated  at  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  a 
fellow.  He  was  knighted  in  1803,  on  his  return 
from  a mission  to  the  Ionian  Islands ; in  1820 
he  was  appointed  chamberlain  to  Queen  Caro- 
line, and  shortly  afterwards  went  to  Italy,  where 
he  remained  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  residing 
partly  at  Rome  and  partly  at  Naples.  He  was 
the  author  of  “ topography  of  Troy  and  its 
Vicinity,”  illustrated  and  explained  by  draw- 
ings • “ The  Geography  and  Antiquities  of 
Ithaca”  “ Itinerary  of  Greece;”  “ Itinerary  of 
the  Morea”  “Pompeiana,  or  Observations 
upon  the  Topography,  Edifices,  and  Ornaments 
of  Pompeii “ The  Topography  of  Rome,”  &c. 
B. 1777;  d. 1836. 

Gellekt,  Christian  Furchtegott,  gel'-lert,  a 
German  divine  and  poet,  who  supported  himself 
for  many  years  as  tutor  in  private  families,  but 
afterwards  became  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Lcipsic.  He  is  best  known  by  his  fables  and 
tales,  which  are  very  pleasing.  His  works  have 
been  collected  in  10  vols.  8vo.  b.  at  Haynichen, 
Saxony,  1715 ; b.  1769. 

Gellibranb,  Henry.  jel’-Le-brand,  an  emi- 
nent mathematician,  was  bom  in  London,  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Oxford ; took  orders, 
but  devoting  himself  to  mathematical  studies, 
was  in  1627,  elected  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Gresham  college.  In  1631  he  was  brought 
before  the  court  of  High  Commission  for ; pub- 
lishing an  almanac  in  which  he  had  substituted 
the  names  of  Protestant  martyrs  for  those  of 
the  saints ; but  the  information  was  dismissed, 
similar  almanacs  having  been  printed  befoie. 
He  was  the  author  of  some  valuable  works  on 
longitude,  on  the  variations  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  on  navigation,  and  on  trigonometry. 

n.  1597;  n.  1636.  „ 

Gellius,  Aulus,  jel'-le-us,  a Roman  gram- 
marian, who  published  a work  winch  he  called 
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“ Noctes  Attic®, " because  written  at  Athens 
during  tho  winter  nights.  It  was  originally 
composed  for  tho  improvement  of  his  children, 
and  abounds  with  many  grammatical  remarks. 
Lived  in  the  2nd  century,  a.b. 

Gelo,  or  Gelon,  je'-lo,  the  most  celebrated 
of  this  name  was  a son  of  Dinomcncs,  who  made 
himself  absolute  at  Syracuse,  485  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  He  conquered  the  Cartha- 
ginians at  Himera,  and  became  very  popular  by 
his  great  equity  and  moderation,  lie  reigned 
seven  years,  and  his  death  was  universally 
lamented  at  Syracuse.  His  brother  Hiero  suc- 
ceeded him. 

GemelliCaerbbi,  Francesco,  jai-mait-lekar- 
rair'-e,  an  Italian  traveller,  who,  from  1680  to 
1698,  made  long  and  difficult  voyages  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  He  visited  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  advancing  as  far  as  the  great  wall 
of  China,  and  travelled  through  Mexico.  In 
1699  he  published  an  account  of  his  travels, 
under  the  title  of  “ Giro  del  Mondo,”  (a  Tour 
of  the  World.)  b.  at  Naples,  1651 ; d.  1725. 

Geminiani,  Francesco,  jem'-in-e-a'-ne , a 
distinguished  musical  composer  and  finished 
performer  on  the  violin,  was  the  pupil  of  Scar- 
latti and  Corelli,  and  went  to  London  in  1714, 
where  he  received  the  patronage  of  George  I., 
before  whom  he  performed  several  of  his  own 
compositions,  with  Handel  accompanying  him 
on  the  harpsichord.  He  composed  a great 
variety  of  musical  pieces,  all  of  them  distin- 
guished for  them  excellence  and  for  the  skill 
required  in  their  execution.  He  had  a great 
passion  for  buying  pictures,  but,  being  poor,  he 
hai  often  to  part  with  his  purchases  at  a loss 
—which  of  course  still  further  increased 
his  difficulties.  He  was  an  author  as  well  as  a 
composer,  and  published,  among  other  works, 
A Sure  Guide  to  Harmony  and  Modulation,” 
A Treatise  on  Good  Taste,”  “Rules  for  Play- 
ing in  Good  Taste,”  “ The  Art  of  Playing  on 
the  Violin,”  &c.  b.  at  Lucca,  about  1680;  d.  at 
Dublin,  1762. 

Geminus,  jem'-i-nus , an  astronomer  and 
mathematician  of  Rhodes,  who  flourished  about 
70  b.c. 

Gemisthus,  George,  je-mix -thus,  sumamed 
Pletho,  a learned  Greek  philosopher,  who  ably 
defended  the  followers  of  Plato  against  those 
of  Aristotle,  and  the  Greek  Church  against  the 
Latin.  He  wrote  various  controversial  and 
theological  works,  and  d.  1491.  b.  1390. 

Gemma,  Heinier,  commonly  called  Faisirs, 
gem'-ma,  a Dutch  physician  and  mathematician, 
who  became  medical  professor  at  Louvain.  He 
wrote  a number  of  works  on  mathematics, 
geometry,  and  medicine,  b.  at  Dockum,  Fries- 
land, 1508 ; n.  at  Louvain,  1555.— His  son  Cor- 
nelius also  wrote  on  the  same  subjects. 

Genghis  Khan,  jen'-gis  lean,  the  son  of  a 
petty  Mongolian  prince,  who,  after  some  years 
of  desultory  warfare  with  various  Tartar  tribes, 
in  1210  invaded  the  Chinese  empire,  and  too.< 
its  capital  by  storm.  In  1218  he  led  his  army 
into  Turkestan,  and  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  cities  of  Samarcand  and  Bokhara,  which  he 
pillaged  and  burned,  and  destroyed  upwards  ot 
200,000  individuals.  Continuing  his  career  ot 
savage  devastation  for  several  years,  m l--° 
he  went  against  the  sovereign  of  Tangut,  to 
whom  he  gave  battle  on  a plain  of  ice, 
formed  by  a frozen  lake,  defeated  him,  ana 
slew  300,000  of  his  men.  Conqueringwhereverne 

went,  Genghis  extended  his  territory  until  tv  no* 
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oniy  comprised  within  its  boundaries  Northern 
China,  but  Eastern  Persia,  and  tho  whole  of 
Tartary.  In  achieving 'the  conquest  of  these 
<i  barren  acres  ” it  is  computed  that  this  warrior 
destroyed  upwards  of  5,000,000  of  the  human 
race.  b.  in  Tartary,  1163  ; n.  1227. 

Genlis,  Felicitd  Stephanie,  Countess  dc, 
shen'-le,  celebrated  for  her  literary  talents, 
became  at  four  years  of  age,  a canoness  in  tho 
noble  chapter  of  Aix.  From  this  time  she  was 
called  la  Comtesse  de  Lancv.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen,  a letter  which  she  had  written 
accidentally  came  into  the  hands  ot  count  de 
Genlis,  who  was  so  charmed  with  the  beauty  of 
its  composition,  that  lie  made  her  an  offei  of 
his  hand  and  fortune,  which  she  accepted. 
Through  this  union  she  became  niece  toMadame 
dc  Montesson,  who  was  privately  married  to  the 
duke  ofOrleans,  whose  son,  the  duke  of  Chartres, 
in  1782,  chose  Madame  de  Genlis  to  superintend 
the  education  of  his  children.  About  this  period 
she  produced  “ Adela  and  Theodore,”  “ The 
Evenings  of  the  Castle,”  “Annals  of  Virtue,” 
and  “The  Theatre  of  Education,”  all  of  which 
were  well  received.  In  1791  she  paid  a visit  to 
England  with  her  pupil,  Mademoiselle  d'Or- 
Icans,  but  on  their  return  to  France,  they  were 
ordered  immediately  to  quit  the  territory. 
After  a short  time  they  went  to  Switzerland  ; 
but,  driven  from  thence,  they  at  length  found 
an  asylum  in  the  convent  of  St.  Clair.  In  1800 
Madame  de  Genlis  returned  to  her  own  country, 
and,  in  1805,  Napoleon  I.gave  her  apartments  in 
the  arsenal  at  Paris,  with  a pension.  On  the  fall 
of  the  empire  and  the  return  of  the  Bourbons, 
her  affection  for  her  former  friends  returned; 
and  when  Louis  Philippe  ascended  the  throne, 
every  attention  was  paid  to  her  wants  and  com- 
forts. She  employed  herself  almost  continually 
in  writing,  and  her  works  are  very  numerous, 
embracing  nearly  every  style  of  literature. 
b.  near  Autun,  1746 ; d.  1830. 

Gexnako,  Joseph  Aurelius,  jen-na'-ro,  an  emi- 
nent Neapolitan  lawyer,  who,  after  practising 
at  the  bar,  became  the  chief  magistrate  of  his 
native  city.  He  wrote  on  legal  subjects,  and 
his  works  are  remarkable  for  their  purity  of 
style  and  depth  of  erudition.  Ilis  principal 
production  is  “Respublica  Jurisconsultorum,” 
which  ingeniously  teaches,  in  the  form  of  a 
novel,  the  dry  and  intricate  system  of  civil  law. 
b.  at  Naples,  1701;  d.  1762.  Gennaro  was  one 
of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  minister 
Tanucci  to  prepare  a uniform  code,  called  the 
“ Carolin  Code,”  for  the  whole  kingdom. 

Genovesi,  Antonio,  jen'-o-vai-se,  an  Italian 
philosopher,  who  for  some  time  read  lectures 
in  philosophy  at  Naples,  with  great  reputation. 
He  was  attacked,  however,  by  numerous  ene- 
mies for  publishing  his  “ Metaphysics,”  in 
which  he  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  works 
.Galileo,  Grotius,  and  Newton.  Galliani, 
of  Tarento,  protected  him;  and 
Intieri,  a wealthy  Italian,  esta- 
him  a professorship  of  political 
...  b.  at  Castiglione,  1712;  n.  1769. 
Gexsekic,  jen'-se-rilc,  a famous  Vandal 
prince,  who  passed  from  Spain  to  Africa,  where 
ne  took  Carthage.  He  laid  the  foundation,  in 
A.rica,  of  the  Vandal  kingdom,  which  was  com- 
posed of  Numidia,  Mauritania,  Carthage, 
Corsica,  .Sardinia,  and  the  Balearic  Isles.  In 
the  course  of  his  military  expeditions,  he  in- 
vaded  Italy,  and  sacked  Home  in  455.  n,  at 
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Gensonne,  Armand,  zhen-sori-ne,  an  advocate 
of  Bourdeaux,  who,  at  the  Revolution,  assailed 
tho  government  with  great  vehemence,  and 
was  the  first  to  enunciate  the  vile  doctrine  that 
suspicion  was  a sufficient  ground  on  which  to 
condemn  a person  to  death.  Having,  however, 
voted  for  referring  the  sentence  of  the  king  to 
tho  primary  assemblies,  and  had  the  courage  to 
demand  punishment  for  the  assassins  of  Sep- 
tember, Gensonnd  incurred  the  hatred  of  Robes- 
pierre, and  was  included  in  the  destruction 
which  overtook  the  whole  Girondist  party, 
having  been  guillotined,  with  twenty-one  of  liis 
colleagues,  on  October  31,  1793.  b.  1758. 

GENTiLEsenr,  Horatio,  jen'-ie-les  -ke,  an 
Italian  artist,  who  painted  the  ceilings  in 
Greenwich  Hospital,  b.  at  Pisa,  1563;  d.  in 
England,  1647.— His  daughter  Artemisia  was 
also  a good  artist.  She  lived  chiefly  at  Naples. 

GENTivs,jen'-te-us,  a king  of  Illyricum,  who 
imprisoned  the  Roman  ambassadors  at  the 
request  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  This 
offence  was  highly  resented  by  the  Romans,  and 
Gentius  was  conquered  by  Anicius,  and  led  in 
triumph  with  his  family. 

Gentleman,  Francis,  jen'-tel-man,  an  actor 
and  dramatic  writer,  was  a native  of  Ireland, 
who  played  first  in  Dublin,  and  afterwards  at 
Bath,  Edinburgh,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
Chester  successively.  Foote  engaged  him  at 
the  Haymarket,  London,  where  he  appeared 
during  three  seasons,  when  he  was  dismissed, 
and  returned  to  Dublin.  He  wrote  a variety  of 
dramatic  pieces,  besides  “ The  Dramatic  Cen- 
sor,” “Character:  an  Epistle,”  “ Royal  Fables,” 
in  imitation  of  Gay,  and  other  poetical  elFusions 
of  considerable  merit,  b.  1728;  d.  1784. 

Geoeeeey  oe  Monmouth,  jef-fre,  author  of 
the  “ Chronicon,  sive  Historia  Britonum,”  a 
singular  work,  but  full  of  legendary  tales  about 
the  early  kings  of  Britain.  Geoffrey  was  arch- 
deacon of  Monmouth,  and  was  made  bishop  of 
St.  Asaph  in  1152;  but  afterwards  retired  to 
Abingdon  monastery,  of  which  he  was  abbot. 
The  first  edition  of  his  History  was  published 
at  Paris  in  1508,  in  quarto,  and  reprinted  there 
in  1517,  and  at  Heidelberg  in  15S7;  an  English 
translation,  by  Aaron  Thompson,  of  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford,  was  published  in  London  in 
1718.  Geoffrey  died  in  1154. 

Geoefkin,  Madame,  zlief'-fra,  a French  lady, 
who  married,  when  fifteen  years  of  age,  a 
wealthy  plate-glass  manufacturer,  who  in  a 
short  time  left  her  a widow.  Endowed  with 
high  graces  of  person  and  mind,  her  house 
became  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  most  cele- 
brated persons  of  the  age,  and  to  many  literary 
men  she  rendered  important  services.  Stanislas 
Poniatowski,  who  saluted  her  as  his  mother, 
caused  her  to  go  to  Warsaw,  after  his  accession  ' 
to  the  Polish  throne.  She  expended  large  sums 
of  money  to  support  the  “Encyclopaedia,”  and 
many  acts  of  delicate  generosity  are  recorded 
of  her.  b.  at  Paris,  1699 ; d.  1777. 

Geoege  I.,  (Lewis)  king  of  Great  Britain,  was 
the  son  of  Ernest  Augustus,  elector  of  Hanover, 
by  Sophia,  daughter  of  Frederic,  elector  Pala- 
tine, and  grand-daughter  of  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  created  duke  of  Cambridge  ?n 
] 706,  and  succeeded  Queen  Anne  in  1714.  In 
the  following  year  a rebellion  broke  out  in 
Scotland  in  favour  of  tho  Pretender,  which  was 
soon  suppressed,  and  several  of  its  leaders  for- 
feited their  lives  upon  the  scaffold.  In  1718  a 
wav  was  threatened  with  Charles  XII,  of 
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Sweden,  on  account  of  the  lung  of  England 
having  purchased  from  the  Danes  the  duchies 
of  Bremen  and  Vcrden,  which  had  been  taken 
from  Sweden  in  1712.  The  death  of  Charles, 
however,  prevented  the  rupture  taking  place.  In 
the  previous  year  parliaments  were  made  septen- 
nial. In  1720  the  failure  of  the  famous  South-Sea 
scheme  occurred,  and  thousands  of  families  were 
ruined.  This  caused  disturbances  among  the 
people,  and  the  king,  who  was  then  on  a visit 
to  his  Hanoverian  possessions,  had  to  be  hastily 
recalled.  In  1722  a conspiracy  against  the 
government  was  discovered.  It  had|  been 
planned  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  the 
Pretender;  and  Atterbury,  the  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, was  involved  in  it.  In  1725  war  was 
rekindled,  between  the  king  of  Spain  and  the 
emperor  on  one  side,  and  England,  France, 
Prussia,  and  afterwards  Sweden,  on  the  other. 
In  1726  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  commenced; 
but  the  dispute  was  soon  terminated  by  nego- 
tiation, when  George  proceeded  on  a journey 
to  the  continent.  He  was  on  his  way  to  his 
Hanoverian  dominions,  but  had  only  reached 
Osnaburg  when  he  was  struck  down  with  apo- 
plexy. B.1660;D.at  Osnaburg,  1727.  George  I. 
was  a person  of  plain  and  simple  tastes,  of  a 
grave  carriage  in  public,  but  sufficiently  gay 
and  familiar  in  his  private  intercourse.  Iiis 
marriage  was  unhappy,  and  his  unfortunate 
queen,  Sophia  Dorothea,  a daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Zell,  was  immured  in  the  castle  of 
Alilen,  in  Hanover,  from  1694  till  1726,  when 
she  died,  on  a charge  never  proved,  and  gene- 
rally disbelieved,  of  an  intrigue  with  Count 
Ivonigsmnrk.  He  left  by  her  one  son,  George, 
by  whom  he  was  succeeded,  and  one  daughter, 
Sophia  Dorothea,  who,  in  1706,  was  married  to 
Frederic  II.  of  Prussia. 

Geokge  II.,  (Augustus)  son  of  George  I.,  mar- 
ried, in  1705,  Princess  Caroline,  of  Branden- 
burgh-Anspach,  who  died  in  1737.  In  1714  he 
came  to  England  with  his  father,  and  was,  pre- 
vious to  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  1727, 
created  Prince  of  Wales.  At  this  period,  the 
country  was  in  a state  of  great  prosperity ; and 
peace  being  restored  in  1729,  the  administration 
of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom  occupied 
a large  share  of  attention.  In  1739,  however, 
war  was  declared  against  Spain,  when  Admiral 
Vernon  was  sent  with  a squadron  to  the  West 
Indies,  wlicro  he  demolished  Porto  Bello,  but 
failed  in  his  attempt  on  Carthagena.  In  1743 
the  king  headed  his  army  on  the  continent,  and 
gained  the  battle  of  Dettingen.  In  1745  the 
Pretender’s  eldest  son,  Prince  Charles-Edward 
Stuart,  landed  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  was  joined  by  several  of  the  clans;  but, 
after  obtaining  various  successes,  his  followers 
were  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at 
Culloden,  in  1746.  This  episode  in  British  his- 
tory has  been  a prolific  theme  with  Jacobite 
lyrists.  Whilst  it  continued,  however,  the  people 
of  England  testified  their  attachment  to  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty  by  numerous  public  de- 
monstrations of  loyalty.  In  1748  the  war  with 
Spain  was  ended  by  a treaty  of  peace,  con- 
cluded at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  1751  died  Fre- 
derick, prince  of  Wales,  between  whom  and  his 
father  there  never  existed  any  cordiality.  In 
1755  war  broke  out  between  England  and 
France,  which  was  at  first  very  unpromising ; 
Braddock  was  defeated  and  killed  in  North 
America,  and  Minorca  was  taken,  in  tlicMcditcr- 
yancan,  for  allowing  which  Admiral  Byng,  who 
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was  sent  to  relieve  it,  was  shot.  About  this  time, 
Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  earl  of  Chatham,  became 
prime  minister,  and  public  affairs  began  to 
assume  a much  more  promising  aspect.  In 
1758  a treaty  was  entered  into  between  Eng- 
land and  Prussia,  and  the  French  power  was 
nearly  destroyed  in  the  East  Indies.  In  America 
Bouisburg  was  taken,  and  the  capture  of  Quebec, 
where  Wolfe  fell,  was  followed  by  the  conquest 
of  Canada.  Cape  Breton  had  already  been  re- 
covered; in  the  East,  Clive  had  captured  Cal- 
cutta, won  the  battle  of  Plassy,  and  was  driving 
the  French  from  every  possession  which  they 
held  in  that  quarter.  The  island  of  Guadaloupe 
and  the  settlement  of  the  Senegal  were  taken. 
Admiral  llawkc  defeated  the  French  fleet  under 
Conflans,  and  the  British  flag  waved  trium- 
phant in  every  part  of  the  world.  In  the  midst 
of  this  blaze  of  glory,  George  II.  died  suddenly, 
at  Kensington,  by  the  bursting  of  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  1760.  n.  at  Hanover, 
1683. 

Geoege  III.  (William  Frederick),  king  of 
Great  Britain,  was  the  grandson  of  George  II. 
and  the  eldest  son  of  Frederick,  prince  of 
Wales,  lie  was  the  first  sovereign  of  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty  born  in  England,  and  as- 
cended the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father, in  1760.  At  an  extraordinary  council  in 
the  following  year,  he  stated  that,  “ ever  since 
his  accession  to  the  throne  he  had  turned  his 
thoughts  towards  a princess  for  his  consort-; 
and  that,  after  mature  deliberation,  he  had 
come  to  a resolution  to  demand  in  marriage  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg-Strclitz." 
He  was  accordingly  married  in  the  same  year, 
and  the  joint  coronation  of  the  king  and  queen 
took  place  on  the  8th  of  September.  From 
this  period  till  1763,  when  Lord  Bute  retired 
from  the  administration  of  the  country,  the 
public  mind  was  kept  in  a constant  state  of 
agitation  by  political  squibs,  pamphlets,  and 
libels,  which,  on  the  whole,  may  be  considered 
to  have  been  favourable  to  religious  liberty.  In 
that  year,  however,  Mr.  Grenville  was  appointed 
premier,  when  he  brought  in  those  measures 
relative  to  the  American  colonies  which  finally 
resulted  in  their  independence  and  the  formation 
of  the  federal  government  of  the  United  States. 
At  this  time  the  king  had  his  first  attack  of  that 
illness  which  ultimately  obscured  his  latter 
days,  and  led  to  a legislative  enactment,  which, 
by  sign  manual,  empowered  the  queen,  or  some 
other  member  of  the  royal  family,  to  assume  the 
guardianship  of  the  heir-apparent-,  and  be  re- 
gent of  the  kingdom.  This  measure  caused  a 
change  in  the  administration,  when  the  mar- 
quis of  Rockingham  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Treasury.  His  cabinet,  however,  was  dis- 
solved in  1766,  and  the  duke  of  Grafton  suc- 
ceeded to  the  head  of  affairs.  In  1770  the  duke 
of  Grafton  was  succeeded  by  Lord  North,  and, 
in  1772,  on  account  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
marrying  Mrs.  Horton,  the  Royal  Marriage  Act 
was  passed.  This  act  prevented  the  members  of 
the  royal  family  from  marrying  before  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  without  the  approval  of  the  king, 
and,  even  after  that  age,  without  the  approba- 
tion of  both  houses  of  Parliament.  In  1783 
Lord  North  resigned,  and  the  Rockingham 
party  again  took  office;  but  this  administration 
enjoyed  but  a short  tenure  of  power,  when  Lord 
Shelburne  was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Chatham, 
as  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  the  followuig 
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year  the  Coalition  ministry,  respectively  headed 
by  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North,  pushed  themselves 
into  office ; but  the  king  was  so  averse  to  them, 
that  when  the  famous  India  bill  of  Mr.  Fox  was 
thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  he  commanded 
Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North,  by  messenger,  as 
a personal  interview  with  them  would  be 
offensive  to  him,  at  once  to  deliver  up  their 
seals  of  office.  This  bold  act  of  the  king,  along 
with  the  energy  and  firmness  he  displayed,  ob- 
tained for  him  considerable  popularity.  In  17S6 
a woman  named  Margaret  Nicholson  made  an 
attempt  with  a knife  to  assassinate  his  majesty 
at  the  garden  entrance  of  St.  James’s  palace. 
The  coolness  of  the  king  on  this  occasion  was  a 
subject  of  general  admiration.  The  woman  was 
found  to  bo  insane,  and  was  sent  to  Bedlam. 
In  1789  he  had  a return  of  his  mental  malady' 
which  lasted  for  three  months,  and  when 
the  cloud  had  passed  off,  the  king,  with  his 
family,  and  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people 
proceeded  to  St.  Paul’s,  to  return  solemn 
thanks  for  his  recovery.  In  1795  another  at- 
tempt was  made  to  assassinate  him  whilst 
proceeding  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  open  Par 
Lament  in  person;  a small  bullet  passed  through 
the  window  of  his  carriage,  but  he  sustained  no 
injury  from  it.  In  1793  the  Irish  rebellion 
broke  out,  and  the  distress  of  the  people  had 
reached  its  height.  The  dissatisfaction  of  that 
country  was  very  great,  and  another  attempt 
was  made  upon  the  life  of  the  king.  This  oc- 
curred in  the  theatre  of  Drury-lane.  He  had 
just  Pntered  his  box,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
bowmg  to  the  audience,  ’when  a man  who  sat  in 
the  micdle  of  the  pit,  near  the  orchestra,  fired  a 
pistol  at  lum,  and  the  bullet  entered  the  roof  of 
the  royal  box.  On  this  occasion  the  loyalty  of 
the  audience  rose  to  the  acme  of  enthusiasm. 
Amid  repeated  cheers,  “God  save  the  Kin°-  ” 
thnV, ill?0-  tlmc,s,?™S  b7  the  whole  house,  with 
by  Sh?S^-lddlfcl°UaI  impromptu  stauza  made 
From  every  latent  foe, 

From  the  assassin’s  blow, 

, God  save  the  king ! 

0 cr  him  Thine  arm  extend. 

For  Britain’s  sake  defend 
Our  father,  prince,  and  friend,— 
qn10  -u  God  save  the  king ! 

S°hPpfnP-trled  this  act  called 
h3<1  rccdvrf 
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ville and  Fox  administration,  and  the  accession 
ot  Perceval  to  power.  In  1810  the  king  com- 
menced the  50th  year  of  his  reign,  when  a 
jubilee  of  great  splendour  took  place.  His 
faculties  now  rapidly  begaD  to  decay.  In  the 
toiiowing  year  ho  lost  the  Princess  Amelia,  his 
tOTounte  daughter,  an  event  which  seriously 
affected  Ins  spirits,  whilst  his  former  malady 
returned  with  greatly  increased  severity.  In 
1811  a regency  bill  was  passed;  and,  from  that 
,.™e>  *'“6  life  of  the  king  may  be  regarded  as 
little  more  than  mere  existence.  In  1818  his 
queen  died ; but  with  this  event  he  was  never 
made  acquainted,  and  the  duke  of  York  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  custos  to  his  person. 
At  the  close  of  1819  his  appetite  became  weak, 
and  every  symptom  of  a coming  dissolution 
began  to  exhibit  itself.  He  had,  however, 
already  been  dead  to  the  world,  having  for 
some  years,  been  deprived  of  intellectual ’con- 
sciousness. n.  1738;  i).  1820,  in  the  60th  year 
ot  his  reign.  George  III.  was  religious  and 
sincere,  temperate  in  his  habits,  and  inflexible 
in  ins  will.  His  tastes  were  of  patriarchal  sim- 
plicity. He  loved  music,  and  patronized  its 
professors;  he  appreciated  art,  and  knighted 
Joshua  Reynolds;  he  assisted  science,  and 
afforded  encouragement  to  Byron  and  Cook, 
the  navigators.  He  was  a good  king,  a con- 
siderate husband,  and  a kind  father;  whilst  the 
morality  of  Ins  court  produced  the  happiest 
effects  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  over  whose  destinies  he  so  long  swayed 
the  sceptre.  J 

Gboege  IV.  (Augustus  Frederick),  was  the 

rZe,Zf?nx?f+th-?iP1leceding  monarch,  by  Queen 
Notwithstanding  the  excellent  example 
of  ins  father,  and  the  strictness  with  which  his 
education  had  been  conducted,  George  IV.. 
when  prince  of  Wales,  fell  early  into  habits  of 
dissipation,  which  debased  the  better  parts  of 
ms  nature  and  greatly  marred  the  intellectual 
endowments  with  which  he  was  gifted.  In  his 
lgnteenth  year  he  began  to  associate  with  the 
^-bdity,  and  formed  political  connexions 
with  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  others,  who  led  him 
into  scenes  of  gallantry,  which  soon  made  his 
name  notorious  in  the  mouths  of  the  people! 

a*  foment  was  to  aMrs.  Robinson!  an 
aeti ess,  with  whom  he  fell  in  love  when  she 
was  performing  Perdita  in  the  “ Winter’s  Talc  ’’ 
!75aadalous  connexion  the  public  prints 
lulVm1’  W n n’  011  a 1 sudden,  he  abandoned  this 
lady  foi  another,  and  this  for  another,  until  lie 
met  with  Mrs  Fifzherbert,  a Catholic  widow 
®d{  g00cl  fami]y>  Wlth  whom  he  formed  a 
moic  permanent  connexion.  She,  however  was 
seven  years  older  than  himself,  and  is  sakUo 
ha\  e been  privately  married  to  him.  (See  Fitz- 

Hls,dlf ipati0D, and  thc  building  of 
Cailton  House  had  now  steeped  him  to  thc  lips 

d ien(-?f  Z,CU  he  Was  driven  into  mean  expe- 

d leiits  tor  the  purpose  of  putting  off,  or  meetimr 

lrrtw?vnSSing  denjands  of  bis  creditors.  These, 
however  were  insufficient  for  his  purpose! 
when  he  determined  to  apply  to  his  fatheZwho. 
however,  was  so  exasperated  at  his  con  dim? 
that  he  refused  to  render  him  the  smallest  assisf' 
ancc.  He,  therefore,  curtailed  his  expeS  S' 
and  for  nearly  twelve  months  persevered  in  hfs’ 
virtuous  resolution.  He  sold  off  hi*  : 18 

stud,  and  lived  in  retirement  till  1787  when  hit 
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finish  Carlton  House,  and  the  king  added,  from 
the  civil  list,  £10,000  per  annum  to  his  son’s 
income.  Relieved,  for  a time,  from  his  pecu- 
niary embarrassments,  ho  onco  more  assumed 
Iris  habits  of  extravagance.  For  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert  he  had  built  a splendid  mansion  at 
Brighton,  which  place  he  raised  from  obscurity 
into  a fashionable  watering-place,  and  sur- 
rounded himself  with  many  notorious  charac- 
ters ; among  whom  the  most  prominent  was  the 
countess  of  Jersey.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  king  and  his  ministers  were  desirous  that 
the  prince  should  marry ; and  as  lie  was  again 
weighed  down  by  debt,  he  consented  to  an 
allianeo  with  his  cousin,  the  Princess  Caroline 
Amelia  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick.  The  marriage  occurred  in  the 
April  of  1795,  and  a place  was  provided  in  the 
household  for  Lady  Jersey.  The  princess  soon 
discovered  the  nature  of  her  husband’s  con- 
nexions, not  only  with  the  countess  of  Jersey, 
but  also  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  which  naturally 
excited  her  resentment,  when  scenes  of  discord, 
and  mutual  recrimination  and  dislike,  were  the 
result.  In  1796  the  princess  of  AVales  gave 
birth  to  a daughter,  and,  shortly  afterwards, 
the  prince  sent  her  proposals  for  a separation. 
These  were  at  once  acceded  to,  and  George  III. 
undertook  the  guardianship  of  the  young  prin- 
cess, whilst  her  unhappy  mother  retired  to  a 
private  residence  at  Blackheath.  The  conduct 
of  the  prince  had  now  so  effectually  estranged 
the  affections  of  his  father  from  him,  that,  when 
Napoleon  I.  threatened  the  invasion  of  England, 
he  allowed  him  only  the  colonelcy  of  a regiment 
of  dragoons ; but,  when  the  incapacity  of 
George  III.  occurred,  he  was  permitted  to 
assume  all  the  rights  of  royalty.  In  181-1  the 
prince  received  a visit  from  the  emperor  of 
Kussia,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  other  foreign 
potentates,  and  treated  them  with  truly  royal 
hospitality.  In  1816  his  daughter,  the  princess 
Charlotte,  was  married  to  prince  Leopold,  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  afterwards  king  of  the  Belgians; 
but  she  died  in  the  following  year.  In  1817  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  upon  flic  life  of 
the  prince-regent,  when  on  his  way  to  open  the 
session  of  Parliament;  and  in  1820  the  Cato- 
street  conspirators  were  tried  and  executed  for 
plotting  against  his  life  and  the  lives  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  administration.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1820,  he  ascended  the 
throne  as  George  IV.,  and,  in  the  following  year, 
was  crowned,  with  great  magnificence,  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Previous  to  this,  a process  had 
been  instituted  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  the 
purpose  of  depriving  his  wife  of  her  rights  and 
privileges  as  queen  of  England.  This  circum- 
stance, for  a time,  brought  him  into  great  un- 
popularity. In  the  same  year  ofhis  coronation, 
he  paid  a visit  to  Ireland  and  Hanover;  and,  in 
the  following  year,  similarly  visited  Scotland. 
The  great  public  event  of  his  reign,  however, 
was  the  passing  of  the  bill  for  abolishing  the 
political  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
which  took  place  in  1829.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  king’s  life,  he  lived  much  in  retire- 
ment, and  ultimately  held  his  courts  entirely  at 
Windsor.  As  old  age  caino  upon  him,  he 
snffered  much  from  gout  and  oilier  infirmities, 
always  exhibiting  an  excessive  abhorrence  U m 
the  least  exposed  to  the  public  gaze.  n.  August 
12,  1762;  p.  at  Windsor  Castle,  June  26,  1330. 
On  the  same  clay  proclamation  was  made  ox  the 
succession  of  William  JV, 
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George  or  Denmark,  Prince,  was  the 
husband  of  Queen  Anne  of  England,  and  was 
married  to  her  in  1683.  There  is  little  to  bo 
said  of  him.  Lord  Dartmouth  observes,  in  his 
notes  to  “ Burn et’s  II istory,”  “ that  his  behaviour 
at  the  Revolution  showed  he  could  be  made  a 
tool  of  upon  occasions,  but  King  William  treated 
him  with  the  utmost  contempt.  'When  Queen 
Anne  came  to  the  throne,  she  showed  him  little 
respect,  but  expected  everybody  else  should  give 
him  more  than  his  due.”  Again — “ After  thirty 
years  living  in  England,  he  died  of  eating  and 
drinking,  without  any  man’s  thinking  himself 
obliged  to  him ; but  I have  been  told  that  he 
would  sometimes  do  ill  offices,  though  he  never 
did  a good  one.”  Anne  bore  him  nineteen 
children,  of  whom  only  five  lived  to  be  baptized, 
n.  in  Denmark,  1653;  d.  at  Kensington  Palace, 
1708. 

George,  St.,  was,  according  to  tradition,  a 
young  and  handsome  prince  of  Cappadocia,  who 

rr*  i -i . .,n/lnw  D! Aolntion  Tin  This 


suffered  martyrdom  under  Diocletian,  lie  nas 
been  made  a kind  of  Christian  Perseus,  and  a 
thousand  prodigies  are  reported  of  him.  He 
slew  an  immense  and  powerful  dragon,  and 
saved  a king’s  daughter,  as  the  monster  v.  as 
about  to  devour  her.  It  is  in  the  performance 
of  this  deed  that  he  is  represented,  on  horseback, 
armed  with  a lance,  and  piercing  a dragon.  He 
was  famous  in  the  East,  and  it  was  thence  that 
his  fame  came  to  the  West.  This  legendary 
saint  is  more  particularly  honoured  in  England, 
Russia,  and  Genoa.  The  English  and  Genoese 
take  him  as  their  patron,  whilst  the  Russians 
adopt  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  as  the  principal 
fio-ure  in  their  arsenals  and  armorns,  and  have 
given  Ills  name  to  the  first  of  their  military 

orders.  ,,  , . 

Gerard,  Thom,  jai'-rard,  the  founder  and 
first  grand  master  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  or  the  Knights  of  Malta,  b.  at 
Amalfi,  Naples,  or,  according  to  others,  at  Mar- 
tigues,  Provence,  about  10-10;  d.  about  1121. 

Gerard,  Balthazar,  zhai'-rard,  the  assassin 
of  William  I.,  prince  of  Orange.  He  meditated 
this  design  seven  years,  and  at  last  shot  the 
prince  with  a pistol  at  Delft.  He  declared  he 
committed  the  murder  “to  expiate  his  sms, 
the  prince  being  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants. 
b.  at  Villefans,  "Burgundy,  1558;  executed  1531. 
The  reward  of  Gerard's  crime  was  paid  to  ins 
heirs  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  duke  of  Parma 
informing  that  sovereign,  that  though  the  “ poor 
man”  was  dead,  his  parents  deserved  the  pay- 
ment of  that  “ merced,  the  laudable  and  generous 
deed  bad  so  well  deserved.”  The  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  Gerard  was  that  his  right  hand 
should  be  burned  off,  that  his  flesh  should  be  torn 

from  his  bones  in  six  different  places, that  lie  should 

be  disembowelled  alive,  that  his  heart  should  bo 
torn  from  his  bosom  and  flung  in  his  face,  and 
his  head  chopped  off.  This  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted to  the  letter.  , 

Gerard,  Frauqois  rascal  Simon,  a eelo 
b rated  modern  painter,  who  went  irom  Italy 
to  Paris,  where  he  became  a pupil  of  M.  Dawa. 
From  1795  to  1810,  appeared  his  “Belisanuv 
“Psyche  receiving  the  first  Kiss  ot  Love,  , 
“ The  Three  Ages,”  the  “ Battle  of  Austerlitz, 
and  “ Ossian.”  All  the  first  men  and  women 
of  the  French  empire  were  painted  by  min  , 
and,  in  the  space  of  thirty  years,  he  executed 
more  than  a hundred  full-length  portrait-, 
sides  an  immense  number  of  less  size.  Am  g 
others  \yho  sat  to  him  wero  Moreau,  Murat, 
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Letitia  Bonaparte,  Mcsdamcs  Tallien  and  Reca- 
mier,  the  emperors  Napoleon  I.  and  Alexander 
of  Russia,  Prince  Talleyrand,  Louis  Bonaparte, 
and  the  empress  Josephine.  He  left  behind  him 
several  unfinished  works,  b.  at  Rome,  1770; 
r>.  at  Paris,  1837. 

Gebard,  John,  jer-ard,  an  English  botanist, 
who,  bred  a surgeon,  settled  in  London,  and 
became  gardener  to  Lord  Burleigh.  lie  com- 
piled a “ Catalogus  Arborum,  Fruticum,  et 
Plantarum,  tam  indigenarum  quam  exoticarum, 
in  borto  Joh.  Gerardi,”  and  is  the  author  of 
the  “Herbal,  or  General  History  of  Plants,” 
published  first  in  1597,  and  afterwards  several 
times  reprinted,  b.  at  Nantwich,  Cheshire, 
1545;  d.  1607. 

Gebmek,  Sir  Balthasar,  jer'-be-ai,  a painter 
who  excelled  in  miniature,  was  a native  of 
Antwerp,  but,  being  patronised  by  George 
Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  came  to  England, 
was  employed  by  the  royal  family,  and  was 
knighted  by  Charles  I.,  who  entrusted  him  with 
a mission  to  Brussels.  He  retired  to  Holland 
during  the  civil  war,  but  returned  to  England 
at  the  Restoration,  and  died  in  1667.  b.  1592. 

Gebbileoe',  Jean  Francois,  zlmir-bee'-yavmg, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  French  Jesuit 
missionaries  in  China.  He  wrote  “Historical 
Observations  on  Great  Tartary;”  and  accounts 
of  some  of  his  travels  are  inserted  in  Du  Halde’s 
“ History  of  China.”  He  was  in  great  favour 
with  the  Chinese  emperor,  to  whom  he  was 
appointed  mathematical  instructor,  and  wrote 
two. books  on  geometry,  which  were  printed  at 
Pekin  in  the  Chinese  and  Tartar  languages. 
b.  at  Verduu,  1654 ; d.  at  Peldn,  1707,  superior- 
general  of  the  French  missions  in  China. 

Gekmakicus,  Ctesar,  jer-mari-i-kus,  son  of 
Drusus  and  Antonia,  niece  of  the  emperor 
Augustus,  was  adopted  by  his  uncle  Tiberius, 
and  was  married  to  Agrippina,  daughter  of 
Agrippa  and  grand-daughter  of  Augustus.  He 
was  raised  to  the  most  important  offices  of  the 
state,  and  when  Augustus  died,  having  the  com- 
mand  of  the  army  in  Germany,  the  affec- 
tion of  the  soldiers  led  them  to  unanimously 
salute  him  emperor.  He  refused  this  honour 
continued  his  wars,  defeated  the  celebrated 
Armimus,  and  was  rewarded  with  a triumph  at 
his  return  to  Rome.  Tiberius  declared  him 

»V°ftHlast-and  scnt  him  to  appease 
n rSoC±tl0?S  °lthe  Armm>ans.  But  the  success 
ot  Lermamcus  here  was  soon  looked  upon  with 

\ TiWS"  ! a”d  1,6 

year  ofdbf<=Dnaphn  n’u  y PlS0’  A’D- 19’ in  the  34tA 
received  wPnHn  lh®news  of  his  death  was 
ninechffW^hnthAC  p-reatest  &rief-  He  had  had 
virtue  ?w  AonPPma,  a woman  of  eminent 
tue.  One  of  these,  Caligula,  disgraced  the 

been0  comf  lI1Hst,rious  father.  Germanicus  has 
accLnKondttd’nn0t  ,0nIy  for  his  military 
Z ™ n l but  a so  for  his  learning, 
numamty,  and  extensive  benevolence 

early  Dutch’  tvvT  ?aerlem{  ^r'-ard,  one  of  the 

Of  age.  ’ 100  ’ D- 1138>  when  only  28  years 

enfinent0?’  Jol?.1VCbarlier  de,  zhair-tawng,  an 
S l i vnch  divine,  who  was  educated  in  the 
Son  n?ft^a\arr°VaD^ccame  chancellor  and 
to  go  to  tl  n .ChQra?  °l Paris-  He  was  deputed 
con?ribnm?i  Ancll,of  ^sa,  where  he  largely 
contributed  to  the  election  of  Pope  AlexandcrV. 


Gesner 


lie  energetically  denounced  the  murder  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans  by  the  powerful  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  distinguishecl  himself  at  the  council 
of  Constance,  n.  at  Gerson,  Champagne,  1365; 
n.  1420.  His  works,  amongst  which  are  “Con- 
solations of  Theology,”  and  “Mystical  The- 
ology,” are  highly  and  deservedly  valued.  They 
were  published  in  1706,  in  5 vols.  folio. 

Geestaciceb,  Friedrich,  ger'-stelc-er,  a modern 
German  writer,  the  son  of  an  actor,  was  appren- 
ticed to  a merchant  at  Cassel.  Having  been 
used,  however,  to  a more  exciting  life,  he  re- 
solved to  emigrate  to  America,  and  having 
studied  agriculture  for  two  years,  embarked  at 
Bremen  for  New  York.  After  some  months’ 
stay  in  that  city,  he  found  it  necessary  to  put 
his  hand  to  anything  that  offered,  and  was  by 
turns  a stoker  in  a steamboat,  sailor,  farmer, 
silversmith,  woodcutter,  and  innkeeper.  Re- 
turning to  Germany,  after  an  absence  of  six 
years,  he  published  several  books  recounting 
his  experience  in  the  United  States,  many  of 
which  were  translated  both  into  English  and 
French.  In  1849  he  undertook  a new  voyage, 
with  the  twofold  object  of  collecting  information 
for  emigrants,  and  now  materials  for  his  writings. 
This  time  he  visited  Rio  Janeiro,  Buenos  Ayres, 
Valparaiso,  and  California,  and  went  back  to 
his  “ Vaterland”  in  1852,  after  having  touched 
at  the  Sandwich  and  Society  Islands,  and  seen 
a great  deal  of  Australia.  These  new  travels 
were  published,  first  in  the  journals,  and  after- 
wards in  a collected  form,  under  the  title  of 
Voyages.”  Gerstacker  is  one  of  the  closest 
observers  and  most  interesting  writers  of  Ger- 
many ; his  tales  and  travels  have  met  with 
universal  favour,  and  translations  of  his  best 
productions  have  appeared,  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  “Boy’s  Own  Magazine,”  and  other  popu- 
lar periodicals.  b.  at  Hamburg,  1816. 

Geevaise,  Nicholas,  zhair'-vaise,  a French 
missionary,  who  went  to  Siam,  and,  on  his  re- 
turn, published  the  natural  and  political  history 
of  that  country.  About  1724  he  visited  Rome 
and  was  appointed  bishop  of  Horren.  He  then 
set  out  for  Guiana,  where,  with  all  the  other 
members  of  the  mission,  he  was  murdered  by 
the  natives,  1729.  b.  at  Paris,  1662.— His  bro- 
ther, Armand  Franpois,  was  abbot  of  La  Trappe, 
and  wrote,  amongst  other  biographical  and 
theological  works,  the  “ Lives  of  Abdlard  and 
Heloise.  n.  at  Paris,  1660;  n.  1755. 

Gekvas,  of  Canterbury,  jer'-vas,  an  historian 
ot  the  thirteenth  century,  was  a monk,  and 
wrote  a Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England  ” 
from  1120  to  1200,  and  a “History  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,”  from  St.  Augustine  to 
Archbishop  Hubert,  who  died  1205. 

Gekvase,  of  Tilbury,  jer'-vaise,  an  historian 
oi  the thirteenth  century,  was  a native  of  Til- 
bury, in  Essex,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
nephew  of  Henry  II.  He  composed  a commen- 
tary on  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth’s  chronicle;  a 
tripartite  “ History  of  England ;”  a “ History 
H^HMy  Land;”  “Origines  Burgundiorum;” 

„ Mnabiha,”  and  a chronicle  with  the  title 
Ostns  Imperial  ibus.”  He  was  marshal  of  the 
kingdom  of  Arles,  which  office  he  obtained 
through  the  interest  of  Otbo  IV. 

Gesneb,  Conrad,  ges'-ner,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man physician  and  naturalist,  whose  parents 
were  too.  poor  to  give  him  an  education,  which 
he  acquired  by  the  liberality  of  some  of  his 

Attur  stud^ino  at  Stuttgart,  lie 
went  to  1 aiis,  and  supported  himself  by  teach- 
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ing  grammar.  He  subsequently  became  Greek 
professor  at  Lausanne,  and  at  Bale  took  bis 
doctor’s  degree  in  physio,  and  then  returned  to 
Zurich,  where  he  practised  as  a physician,  and 
gave  lectures  in  philosophy.  His  fame  as  a 
naturalist  circulated  over  Europe,  and  he  main- 
tained a correspondence  with  learned  men  of  all 
countries.  He  wrote  “ On  the  Collection  of 
Hants,”  a work  of  great  merit;  “Iiistoria 
Animalium,  which  is  considered  his  greatest 
performance,  and  procured  him  the  name  of 
the  “Modern  Pliny;”  “Bibliotheca  Univer- 
salis,” which  has  gone  through  several  editions ; 
and  produced  other  works  on  botany  and 
medicine,  n.  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  1516- 
D.  1565.  ’ 

Gesner,  Solomon,  a Swiss  poet  and  painter, 
whose  father  was  a bookseller  and  printer,  and 
brought  him  up  to  the  same  business.  In 
1753  he  published  a short  piece,  in  poetic  prose, 
entitled  “.Night,”  which  was  followed  by  the 
pastoral  of  “ Daphnis.”  His  next  work  was  the 
“ Idylls ;”  and  his  reputation  was  increased  and 
extended  by  his  poem  of  the  “ Death  of  Abel,” 
which  has  been  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages. Besides  his  great  merit  in  poesy,  he 
was  a good  painter  and  engraver,  and,  in  1765, 
published  ten  landscapes,  engraved  by  himself 
from  Ills  own  designs.  These  were  followed  by 
others.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a “ Letter  on 
Landscape-Painting,”  poems,  &c.  b.  at  Zurich, 
1730 ; x>.  178S. 

Gesner,  John  Matthias,  a profound  German 
scholar  and  critic,  who,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Budd&us,  was  appointed  rector  of  the  school 
at  Weimar,  which  situation  he  filled  eleven 
years.  Thence  he  removed  to  Leipsic,  and 
lastly  to  Gottingen,  where,  on  the  foundation 
of  its  university,  he  was  made  professor  of  rhe- 
toric, librarian,  and  inspector  of  public  schools. 
His  most  esteemed  works  are  editions  of  some 
of  the  classics,  and  an  excellent  Latin  “ The- 
saurus,” 4 vols.  folio,  b.  at  Both,  Anspach, 
1691;  D.  1761. 

Geta,  ge'-ta,  a son  of  the  emperor  Severus, 
brother  to  Caracalla.  After  his  father’s  death, 
in  211,  he  reigned  at  Borne,  conjointly  with  his 
brother;  but  Caracalla,  envious  of  his  virtues, 
murdered  him  in  the  arms  of  their  mother 
Julia,  in  the  same  year. 

Gethin,  Grace,  ge'-thin,  an  ingenious  English 
lady,  was  early  married  to  Sir  Bichard  Gethin, 
of  Gethin  Grott,  Ireland.  Soon  after  her  mar- 
riage she  died,  in  1697,  and  her  remains  were 
interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a beauti- 
ful monument  was  erected  to  her  memory. 
After  her  death  appeared  a work  entitled  “ Ee- 
liquite  Gcthiniaurc;  or,  some  Bemains  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  excellent  Lady  Grace  Gethin, 
lately  deceased,”  &e.  1700,  4to.  Provision  was 
made  for  a sermon  to  be  preached  in  the  abbey, 
annually, on  Ash-Wednesday,  to  commemorate 
her  memory,  and  Mr.  Congreve  wrote  a poem 
to  her  honour.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
George  Norton,  of  Abbotsleigh,  Somerset. 
B.  1676;  D.  1097. 

Giiiulandajo,  Domenico,  geer'-lan-da'-jo,  a 
Florentine  painter,  was  intended  for  a gold- 
smith, but,  having  a strong  passion  for  paint- 
ing, cultivated  that  art  with  success.  At  Flo- 
rence, in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novello,  is 
his  picture  of  the  “Massacre  of  the  Innocents,” 
and  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  “ The 
Visitation  of  St.  Ann  to  the  Virgin  ;”  but,  per- 
haps, he  deserves  most  to  be  celebrated  for  | 
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being  the  tutor  of  Michael  Angelo,  b.  1410;  o. 
1-198. — Ilis  two  brothers,  Benedetto  and  David, 
and  his  son  Bidolfo,  equally  distinguished  them- 
selves as  painters. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  gib' -Ion,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  English  historians,  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  family  of  Kent,  He 
was  first  placed  at  a private  school  at  Kingston, 
and  next  at  Westminster  school,  whence  he  was 
removed  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  While 
there,  he  read  books  of  controversial  divinity, 
particularly  those  between  the  Papists  and 
Protestants,  and  conceived  that  the  truth  lay 
on  the  side  of  the  Romanists.  Accordingly, 
in  1753,  he  renounced  heresy  at  the  feet  of  a 
Boman  Catholic  priest  in  London.  His  father 
was  greatly  concerned  at  this,  and  to  reclaim  him 
sent  him  to  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Pavilliard,  a Calvinist  minister,  by 
whose  instructions  he  was  convinced  of  the 
errors  of  the  Romish  church,  and  on  the  Christ- 
mas-day  of  1754,  just  eighteen  months  after  his 
conversion  to  Romanism,  received  the  sacrament 
according  to  the  Reformed  communion.  While 
at  Lausanne  he  pursued  his  classical  studies 
with  ardour,  labouring  to  acquire,  at  least,  a 
creditable  acquaintance  with  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  French  languages.  He  here  fell  in  love  with 
the  daughter  of  a minister,  a charming  creature, 
called  Susan  Curchod,  but  was  dissuaded  from 
entering  into  the  married  state  by  the  force  of 
paternal  remonstrance;  and  he  lived  single  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  The  lady  afterwards 
became  the  wife  of  the  famous  Necker  and  the 
mother  of  Madame  de  Stael.  In  1753  he  re- 
turned to  England,  where  he  began  to  collect  a 
noble  library ; and  in  1761  he  published,  in 
French,  a small  volume  entitled  “ Essai  sur 
l’Etude  de  la  Literature.”  This  production 
was  not  much  noticed  in  England  at  the  time; 
but  he  says  in  his  “Autobiography” — “The 
publication  of  my  history,  fifteen  years  after- 
wards, revived  the  memory  of  my  first  produc- 
tion, and  the  essay  was  eagerly  sought  for  in 
the  shops;  but  I refused  the  permission  of 
reprinting  it,  and  when  a copy  has  been  dis- 
covered at  a sale,  the  primitive  value  of  2s.  6d. 
has  risen  to  the  fanciful  price  of  20  or  30  shil- 
lings.” He  was,  at  this  time,  a captain  in  the 
Hampshire  militia,  which  he  resigned  at  the 
peace  of  1763,  when  he  visited  Paris,  and  thence 
went  again  to  Lausanne.  He  next  travelled 
into  Italy;  and  in  1767  assisted  M.  Deyverdun 
in  writingthe  “MemoircsLitteraires  delaGrande 
Bretagne.”  Of  these  memoirs  he  says,  “I  will 
presume  to  say  that  their  merit  was  superior  to 
their  reputation ; but  it  is  not  less  true  that  they 
were  productive  of  more  reputation  than  emolu- 
ment.” In  1770,  he  published  in  English  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  “Critical  Observations  on 
the  Sixth  Book  of  the  iEneid ;”  the  design  of 
which  was  to  refute  Bishop  Warburton’s  hypo- 
thesis as  to  the  descent  of  iEncas.  The  same 
year,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  family  estate ; but  it  was 
much  involved.  In  1774  he  was  returned  to 
Parliament  for  Liskcard;  but  though  he  sat 
eight  years,  he  never  distinguished  himself  as  a 
speaker,  always  giving  a silent  vote  for  the 
minister.  In  1776  appeared  the  first  volume  of 
his  great  work,  the  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Boman  Empire,”  which  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  six  volumes  4to.  “ It  was  at  Borne,” 
he  tells  us,  “ on  the  15th  October,  1764,  as  I sat 
musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while 
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the  barefooted  friars  were  singing  vespers  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  that  the  idea  of  writing 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  city  first  started  to 
my  mind.”  Splendid,  however,  as  is  this  his- 
tory, it  must  be  observed  that  its  author  opened 
a masked  battery  against  Christianity  in  several 

t-kloo/ac  Hnf.  P<ar»£>r>inll\r  o xi.  „ rt . .. X 
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« inuoaou  i u^ojuiaii  v/iii laiitiuiiy  m several 
places,  but  especially  in  two  chapters  of  the  first 
volume,  on  the  growth  and  progress  of  that 
religion.  Several  writers  attacked  the  historian, 
to  one  of  whom  only,  Mr.  Davis,  who  had 
charged  the  author  with  want  of  fidelity,  Mi- 
Gibbon  vouchsafed  a reply.  He  was  employed 
by  ministers  in  writing  a memoir  in  justifica- 
tion of  this  country’s  going  to  war  with  France 
for  the  part  taken  by  that  court  in  the  American 
contest.  This  piece  was  written  in  French  and 
was  greatly  admired.  For  this  ho  obtained  a 
Beat  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  he  lost  on  the 
abolition  of  that  board  by  Mr.  Burke’s  bill.  In 
1783  he  returned  once  more  to  Lausanne,  where 
lie  employed  himself  in  completing  his  history 
When  he  had  concluded  a work  so  grand  in  its 
subject,  and  so  majestic  in  its  treatment,  he  thus 
beautifully  describes  his  emotions “ It  was  on 
the  day,  or  rather  night,  of  the  27th  of  June 
1787,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve’ 
that  I wrote  the  last  lines  of  the  last  page  in  a 
summer-house  in  my  garden.  After  laying  down 
my  pen,  I took  several  turns  in  a bureau  or 
cohered  walk  of  acacias,  which  commands  a 
prospect  of  the  country,  the  lake,  and  the  moun- 
tains. The  air  was  temperate,  the  sky  was 
serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the  moon  was  reflected 
from  the  waters,  and  all  nature  w-as  silent.  I will 
not  dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  the 
recovery  of  my  freedom,  and,  perhaps,' the  estab- 
lishment of  my  fame.  But  my  pride  was  soon 
humbled,  and  a sober  melancholy  was  spread 
over  my  mind  by  the  idea  that  I had  taken  an 
everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  com- 
panion, and  that,  whatsoever  might  be  the  fu- 
ture late  of  my  history,  the  life  of  the  historian 
must  be  short  and  precarious."  The  French 
revolution  now  began  to  disturb  the  neighbour- 
ing  states,  and  Mr.  Gibbon  returned  to  England 
and  died  m London,  1794.  b.  at  Putney,  1737! 
Alter  his  death  appeared  his  posthumous  works 
'v‘VcY  h,ls,  lnGraoj.rs>  written  by  himself,  and 
.unshed  by  his  friend  Lord  Sheffield,  2 vols. 

Gibbons,  Grinling,  an  eminent  English  carver 

in  En^’nuaS  p1-  vn  of  a Dutcl™an  who  settled 
m England.  Grinling  was  appointed  by  Charles 
II  - to  a p ace  under  the  Board  of  Works,  and  lie 
was  employed  m ornamenting  several  of  the 

chanelPoMV?'  a He  +c1arve1?  the  foliaSe  in  the 
nS,°f  Vh1?dsor,1  tl.le  choir  of  St.  haul’s  Ca- 
Chureh’  S ac]mirable  font  in  St.  James’s 
canW  ^estmmster.  There  is  some  of  his 
-?  ln  St- James’s  Church,  Piccadilly  but 

wSnCmai72irf0rmanCe  iS  Said  t0be  at’Pet' 

sic?nnD,0iNS’u°rlando’  an  em>nent  English  mu- 
at  ? iV  ol°obef£e  orferanist  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
(]oc(or  5?  ; and,  in  1622,  was  created 

n at  rn mi  "’I1810  the  university  of  Oxford 
He  was  fl?od?’l583,;  D-,  at  Canterbury,  1625. 
his  time  l i b^,St  L'lu,n;dl  music  composer  of 
two  brothorcU  'i°  Pnhhshed  madrigals.— Ilis 
sicians  th  and  S°n  werc  ]ike"'ise  good  mu- 

designed  ihy!’  9l\*'  a Scotch  architect,  who 

Marfle  st  I"  a TrCbfS  Martin’s  aud  St- 
the  imnrr London!  the  senate-house,  and 
implements  of  King’s  College,  Cam- 


bridge, and  other  works,  b.  at  Aberdeen,  1083  i 
d.  1754. 

Gibbs,  Sir  Vicai-y,  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
at  King  b College,  Cambridge,  studied  law  at 
Lincoln  s Inn,  and,  through  the  friendship  of 
mining,  afterwards  Lord  Ashburton,  became  a 
counsel  on  the  Western  circuit,  and  was 
elected  recorder  of  Bristol.  He  was  engaged  in 

wwal  of  HoFne  Tooke,  Hardy,  and  others,  for 
lugh  ti eason,  m 1794,  and  made  himself  con- 
spicuous for  his  talents.  lie  was  appointed 
solicitor-general  to  the  prince  of  Wales'  m 1795  . 

^"!a/\CrrbCCiame  kl,n?’s  counsel  J in  1807,  was 
elected  to  Parliament  tor  Cambridge ; was  made 
chief  justice  of  Chester,  solicitor  and  attorney 
general,  and  obtained  the  honour  of  knighthood 
He  was  made  a puisne  judge  of  the  Common 
i1U  1S17’  and  C llef  Justice  next  year.  In 
181x  resigned  from  increasing  infirmities 

b.  at  Exeter,  1752 ; n.  1820. 

Gibson,  Edmund,  gil'-son,  a learned  prelate 
Ss  bcm°  8Gnt  to  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  ap- 
phecl  himself  particularly  to  the  study  of  the 
northern  languages.  In  1691  he  published  a 
new  edition  ot  Drummond’s  “ Polemo-Mid- 
diana,  and  James  V.  of  Scotland’s  “ Cantilena 
Rustica,  with  curious  notes.  The  next  year 
he  published  a Latin  version  of  the  “ Chronicon 
Saxomcum,  with  notes.  These  works  were  fo’- 
lowed  by  another  volume,  entitled  “Librorum 
Manuscnptorum  in  duabus  Insignibus  Biblio- 
thecis,  altera  Dugdaliana  Oxonii,  Catalogus  ” 
dedicated,  to  Bishop  Tenison,  which  procured 
him  the  patronage  of  that  prelate,  who  appointed 
him  Ins  chaplain.  Three  years  afterwards  his 
edition  of  Camden’s  “ Britannia”  appeared  with 
considerable  additions;  and  in  1713  lie’nub- 
h shed  his  “Codex  Juris  Ecclesiastici  Anglicani  ” 
in  iolio,  which  procured  him  the  anpfause  of 
the  friends  of  the  church,  and  much  censure 
from  those  opposed  to  it.  In  1715,  Dr.  Gibson 
was  made  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1723  trails- 

to?  imT» a B.a.l?®0™"10”’ Westmore- 
“dS’’’,?W,kn0^.by  the  namc  0fd'C 

dwarf,  an  English  painter,  who  studied  the 
manner  of  Su-  Peter  Lely.  In  his  youth  he  was 
servant  to  a lady  at  Mortlake,  who,  perceivin  ' 
his  taste  for  painting,  put  him  under  De  Clevn 
for  instruction.  He  subsequently  became  page 
to  Charles  I.,  and  when  he  married  Mrs.  Anne 
Shepherd,  who  was  also  a dwarf  the  l i„, 

honoured  the  wedding  withhis  presencefand  gave 
away  the  bride.  The  bride  and  1 bridegroom  were 
of  equal  stature,  each  measuring  three  feet  ton 
inches.  They  had  nine  children?  Se  of  whom 
arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  and  were  of  or 
dmary  stature.  Gibson  died  in  1690,  in  liis  75th 
year,  and  his  wife  in  1709,  at  the  age  of  89. 

Gibson,  John,  R.A.,  an  eminent  English 
sculptor,  who,  at  the  age  of  14,  was  anm-ci 
ticed  to  a cabinet-maker,  but  afterwards  became 
a wood-carver.  At  the  age  of  16,  however  he 

f0r  the  marble  works 
ot  Messis.  1 lancis,  m Liverpool,  who  purchased 
the  remaining  portion  of  his  time  at  the  wood- 
carving  for  £70.  He  was  now  in  a con°-eni-i] 
atmosphere  and  commenced  modellino-'’  and 
working  with  the  chisel.  His  genius  sooifbeSn 
to  dove  op  itself,  when  he  was  sent,  by  means  of 
a private  subscription,  to  Rome,  foi-  the  purpose 
°f  th<?  works  of  the  great  mastere 

ie  arrived  at  the  “ancient  Canitnl 
with  letters  of  introduction  to  Canova  who  So 
him  a kind  reception.  Ho  entered  the  studffi  of 
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this  groat  artist,  and,  in  1821,  took  a studio  for 
himself.  From  that  period  ho  resided  in  home, 
making  few  visits  to  his  native  country.  1 1 is 
first  work  was  a group  of  “Mars  and  Cupid," 
which  brought  him  a commission  for  it  to  be 
executed  in  marble  for  the  duke  of  Devonshire. 

It  now  forms  one  of  the  principal  features  in  the 
Chatsworth  collection.  From  this  time  his 
fame  rose : but,  to  render  it  the  more  certain 
and  lasting,  he  took  lessons  from  Thorwaldscn, 
the  great  Danish  sculptor.  Having,  by  dose 
application,  completely  mastered  his  art,  Gibson 
worked  most  in  the  poetical  field  of  sculpture, 
and  produced  many  fine  pieces.  He  also,  how- 
ever, executed  several  portrait-statues  of  great 
merit ; among  which  may  be  noticed  one  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  for  Westminster  Abbey,  another  of 
George  Stephenson,  and  another  other  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  for  Buckingham  Palace.  He 
was  the  first  modern  sculptor  to  introduce  the 
practice  of  colouring  his  statues,  an  innovation 
which  has  occasioned  much  discussion,  but 
which  lie  defends  by  instancing  Grecian  prece- 
dents. His  tinted  Venus,  shown  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1862,  was  the  subject  of 
much  criticism,  but  was,  on  the  whole  ap- 
proved. In  1833  he  was  elected  an  A.R.A., 
and  in  1836  a R.A.  Liverpool  is  especially 
rich  in  his  works,  which  are  too  numerous  to 
admit  of  recapitulation  here.  b.  at  Conway, 
North  Wales,  1791;  d.  at  Rome,  1866. 

Gibson,  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas 
Milner  M.P.,  a modern  English  statesman, 
who  in  1837,  entered  the  House  of  Commons  for 
Ipswich,  as  a supporter  of  the  government  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  1839  he  became  a convert 
to  liberal  opinions,  and  resigned  his  seat.  He 
then  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  free  trade, 
and  in  1841  was  returned  for  Manchester.  In 
1846  he  became  a member  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and.  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  i rade.  In 
1848  he  quitted  office,  and  once  more  became  an 
effective  independent  member  of  the  House  ot 
Commons;  and  in  1869  again  entered  the 
cabinet  as  president  of  the  Board  of  trade  in 
Lord  Palmerston’s  administration.  It  was  to 
his  persevering  efforts  that  the  country  is  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  remission  of  three  great  duties, 
which  considerably  tended  to  circumscribe  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  throughout  the 
country.  These  were  the  stamp  on  newspapers, 
the  tax  on  advertisements,  and  the  paper  duty, 
the  remission  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  announced 
in  his  budget  of  I860;  and  although  lie., tailed 
in  that  year,  the  repeal  was  effected  in  1861. 
b.1807. 

Gifford,  William,  gif -ford,  a modern  Eng- 
lish writer,  was  the  son  of  poor  parents,  and 
was  left  an  orphan  before  lie  had  reached  lus 
13th  year.  He  was  apprenticed  to  the  sea; 

but  disliking  that  occupation,  was  put  to  shoe- 
makiu°-  at  which  employment  he  continued 
till  he  was  20  years  of  age.  By  that  time  he 
had  displayed  some  indications  ot  genius,  when 
a Mr.  Cookesley,  a surgeon  of  Ashburton,  sent 
him  to  Oxford.  After  leaving  college,  he  made 
the  tour  of  Europe,  as  the  travelling  companion 
of  Lord  Belgrave ; and,  on  liis  return  to  Eng- 
land, settled  in  London  as  a literary  man.  In 
1794  he  published  his  “ Baviad,  a poetical 
satire,  which  annihilated  the  Della  Crusca 
school  of  poets,  of  which  Mrs.  Piozzi  formed  a 
leading  member.  In  the  following  year  his 
“Mseviad”  appeared,  and  exposed  the  low  state 
to  which  dramatic  authorship  had  then  fallen. 
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In  1797  he  became  the  editor  of  the  “Anti-Jaco* 
bin,"  established  by  Mr.  Canning  and  other 
gentlemen,  ami  got  entangled  in  a quarrel  with 
Dr.  Wolcot,  to  whom,  as  “ Peter  Pindar,"  he 
wrote  a poetical  epistle.  In  1802  he  published 
his  translation  of  Juvenal,  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  says  “is  the  best  version  ever  made  of  a 
classical  author.”  In  1805  his  edition  of  Mas- 
singer appeared,  and,  in  1816,  that  of  Ben  Jon- 
son.  Subsequently,  editions  both  of  Ford  and 
Shirley  were  published,  but  not  entirely  edited 
by  him,  his  death  having  taken  place  before  he 
had  completed  them.  In  1809  he  became  the 
editor  of  the  London  “ Quarterly  Review  ;”  and 
it  is  in  this  capacity  that  he  is  best  known.  As 
a critic,  he  has  been  much  censured  for  his  se- 
verity, with  which  lie  mingled  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  injustice.  “He  was  a man  with  whom 
I had  no  literary  sympathies,”  says  Southey; 
“perhaps  there  was  nothing  upon  which  we 
agreed,  except  great  political  questions.  . . . 
He  had  a heart  full  of  kindness  for  all  living 
creatures  except  authors ; them  he  regarded  as 
a fishmonger  regards  eels,  or  as  Isaac  VV  alton 
did  worms,  slugs,  and  frogs.  I always  protested 
against  the  indulgence  of  that  temper  in  his 
Review.”  Scott  says  he  was  good  “ as  a com- 
mentator;” but,  as  a critic,  the  “ fault  of  ex- 
treme severity  went  through  his  critical  labours ; 
and,  in  general,  he  flagellated  with  so  little  pity, 
that  people  lost  their  sense  of  the  criminal  s 
guilt  in  dislike  of  the  savage  pleasure  which 
the  executioner  seemed  to  take  in  inflicting  pun- 
ishment.” He  held  the  editorship  of  the  Re- 
view till  1824.  b.  at  Ashburton,  Devonshire, 
1756;  D.  1826. 

Gifford,  Andrew,  an  English  dissenting 
minister  and  learned  antiquary,  who  was 
assistant  librarian  of  the  British  Museum 
many  yeavs.  He  formed  a good  library,  and 
bequeathed  it  to  the  Baptist  academy  at  Bristol. 
b.  17U0;  D.  1784.  _ , 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  gil'-hert,  an  English 
navigator,  whose  mother  becoming  a widow, 
married  a Mr.  Raleigh, by  whom  she  had  the  cele- 
brated  Sir  Walter.  Humphrey  served  withreputa- 
tion  in  Ireland,  and  for  his  services  there  was 
knighted.  In  1576  he  published  a discourse  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a passage  by  the  N.w.  to 
Cathay  and  the  East  Indies.  Two  years  after- 
wards, he  obtained  a patent  for  establishing 
settlements  in  North  America,  and,  in  lo>3, 
took  possession  of  Newfoundland,  where  he 
thought  to  find  silver-mines.  On  his  return 
from  a second  voyage  thither,  the  vessel  foun- 
dered, and  all  on  board  perished,  September  J, 
1584.  b.  at  Dartmouth,  1539. 

Gilbert,  William,  a physician,  who  discovered 

several  of  the  properties  of  the  loadstone.  He 
was  elected  a fellow  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  became  physician  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
In  1600  he  published  a work,  entitled  De 
Magnete,  Magneticisque  Corporibus,  et  de 
Magno  Magnete  Tellurc,  Physiologia  Nova, 
in  which  arc  many  important  suggestions  lor 
the  improvement  of  navigation,  indeed,  tins 
work  contains  the  history  of  all  that  had  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  the  magnet  before  his 
time,  and  forms  the  first  regular  system  upon  it. 
It  may  be  viewed  as  he  parent  of  all  the : im- 
provements that  have  been  therein  since  made. 
Lord  Bacon,  in  his  “Advancement  of. Learn- 
calls  it  “a  painful  and  experimental 


in 


work.”  b.  at  Colchester,  1540 ; d.  1603. 
Gilbert,  Davies,  a distinguished  antiquary 
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and  man  of  science,  who  was  president  of  the 
Koval  Society,  and  the  early  and  liberal  patron 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  His  paternal  name 
was  Giddy,  but  he  took  the  name  of  Gilbert  in 
1S17,  on  his  marriage  with  the  only  daughter  of 
Thomas  Gilbert,  Esq.,  of  Eastbourne,  "Sussex. 
He  was  a man  of  considerable  wealth,  which  lie 
freely  expended  on  the  promotion  of  science  and 
the  encouragement  of  learning.  He  was  elected 
member  of  parliament  for  Ilelston  in  1804,  and 
subsequently  sat  for  Bodmin  from  1806  till  1832 
He  wrote  a tract  entitled  “A  Plain  Statement 
of  the  Bullion  Question,”  which  appeared  in 
1811.  He  was  chosen  treasurer  of  the  Koval 
Society  in  1820,  and  succeeded  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  at  his  death  in  1S29,  as  president,  which 
office  he  held  till  1831,  when  he  resigned,  fie 
contributed  to  the  Antiquarian  Society  of 
which  he  was  a fellow,  several  curious  and  in- 
teresting papers,  particularly  in  reference  to  the 
topography  of  Cornwall,  b.  176 7 ; d.  1839. 

Gildas,  gil'-dds,  a British  monk,  of  wliose 
works  there  is  nothing  extant  but  a treatise  on 
the  early  history  of  Britain,  the  best  edition  of 
which  is  that  by  Gale,  in  1687.  Lived  in  the 
6th  century;  but  his  history  is  involved  in 
doubt  and  obscurity. — Bishop  Bale  mentions 
another  Gildas,  who  was  a native  of  Wales,  and 
flourished  about  820.  He  was  a monk  and 
wrolc  a calendar  of  saints,  yet  extant  in  MS  • 
and  Leland  notices  a poet  of  the  same  name  who 
drew  up  the  prophecies  of  Merlin  in  Latin 
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verse.  * ~ ln 

Fn^h^ip  GT"e>  9^-fiV-lan,  a modern 
English  cntic  and  author,  was  the  son  of  a 

numster  of  the  Secession  Church  in  Scotland 
and  bemg  educated  for  the  ministry,  was  about 
1837,  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a congregation 
in  Dundee  In  1861  ho  published,  undefthftitle 
-^Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits,”  a series 
of  critical  sketches,  which  had  formerly  an 
peared  in  the  “Dumfries  Herald!”  Besides 

S0n’  h°  <?T°hdpUCnd  ? V0JTe  of  “ Poems  and 
,8?>  the  Bards  of  the  Bible  ” “ Martvro 
ami  Heroes  of  the  Scottish  Covenant”  “The 
Hgoq.„fa  Man,”  4c.  b.  at  ComiS!  Pcrthsl.ili! 

of(ih«Iv!E’i  °,r  ?ELnrEK,  gW-i-mer,  last  kino- 

Gentri  S 111  Afri-Ca>  and  a descendant  o°f 

uensenc  took  possession  of  the  throne  in 

WS  C°USin>  thefSfS  S 

SSS;?er0rl0f  the  East>  wishing  to 

attacf  the  vtnda/s  Znf  T °f  -this  pretext  to 

usurper.  This  B?llsanus  gainst  the 

Carthage  defeated r f-ra  took  Possession  of 
of  TriImeron  am&Cr  1]1\l534>.at  the  battle 
conducted  in  triumnlf1^  rth° fkin|’’  who  was 
peatedly  exclaim  im?  to  1 Constantinople,  re- 
‘‘ Vanity  of  vSie/’o,?3-  he  was  led  along, 
uiade  of  the  kingdom  of  J ustinian 

Milton.  He  wasthp°i  1 cs1f’  the  celebrated 
treatises  and  commenta^ S6VCra^  religious 
Jiure,  1564;  n.  1635  1 B>  m Li»coln- 

lc  f'fst’ ’MjfeteS’u^hof  S' srp6^’ whom 

ultimately  succeeded  1 aul  8 seh°o1. 
position  only  five  . H°  retained  the 

is  said,  for  0S-  avinS  bcen  dismissed 
— 01  axccssive  severity.  He  then 
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whSlii!eCHi:V?nfVatc  sc, 11001  in  Aidersgate  Street, 
Ip?,,  to  oouduct  for  two  years  only 

Joetrf  anTCn  rf°ir  ?e  position  of  Latin 
m l635>  a voIumo  of  his  pieces 

He  ^contracted"  ?fe-tltie,?f  “ Poetici  Conatus.” 
tln-e?  l - tPrf  f,  b'rcudship  with  Milton,  and 

extant  hn!  f-  f the  great  poet  to  him  are 
D.  1597  ; n 1642.eSS  Sentiments  of nmch  esteem. 

Gill,  John,  a Baptist  divine,  who  was  sm-nm* 
aTJuCniSJn  llumble  circumstances! revived 
fin,6  / education,  but  by  close  applica- 

tion to  study,  made  himself  a good  rabbin  eal 

M daCOTMSpWla-&-  Vs  iivst  established 

removed  f?  ? ! Higham-Ferrars,  and  then 

Southwnrlr  tt  con^atlon  at  Horselydown, 
bouthwark.  He  wrote  a variety  of  works  mi 

ti m 01  d;T > t h e p r 1 n c 1 p a 1 of  which  are— “ Ex  posi- 

God  and  Truth  ” °f  f0lom.?S’”  “The  Causc  of 
Bihlp  ” ,-n  in0  ?’  and  an  Exposition  of  the 
lble,  in  10  vols.  4to,  the  last-named  bein°-  his 

1697  ; D01lk77L  at  Kettei'ing,  Northamptonshire, 
GrLLES,  Peter,  zheels,  a French  natm-nlicf 

BSs  SSs 

“be  Vi  et  * a-  Rome>  1555-  He  wrote 

Thracio  "nA?  “V-"  De  BosPhoro 

poleos.”  d D 1 opographia  Constantino- 

of  Hopetoun.  On  the  death  of  Dr  Robertson 
W?pVe  i’  h°  iWas  aPPointed  historiogmphei  for 
Sry  fobours  dlfln-.uished  himself  by1 his  lite- 
of  Greece?”  which  KS  TJm  a Hiltory 
pronounced  superior  to  that  of  Mr  Mitforf 

^SdSK  m thef 

S taeni55er,Te  time- >°e 

to  lie  arrLed  tg 

the  state,  but  before  he'rea.drit'  Vmion6^  for 
came  of  Mary’s  death  • nnti  - i Bondpn,  news 

lisslis 

became  vicar  of  Boldi-e  in  u^’  aii-  afterwards 

bendary  of  Salisbury.  ’ AmiS  S,m'd  P,re" 
he  wrote  “The  r if,  „P  “lon»st  other  works, 

ancestor,  above  rncntionS’^^Tim  hl8 
Latimer,  Wickliffe,  Hussfand  Arollbish'opS’^ 

g a 
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mcr, " “Exposition  of  the  New  Testament,”  “A 
Tour  to  the  Lakes,”  “ Remarks  on  Forest 
Scenery,”  “Observations  on  the  River  Wye,” 
and  “ Picturesque  Remarks  on  the  Western 
Parts  of  England.”  n.  in  Cumberland,  1721 ; 
D.  1804. 

Gilpin,  Sawry,  an  English  painter,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  began  life  as  a ship  painter, 
but  afterwards  took  to  sketching  animals,  and 
iinally  became  famous  as  a delineator  of  horses. 
B.  at  Carlisle,  1733;  n.  in  London,  1807. 

Gillray,  James,  gil'-rai,  a famous  caricaturist 
and  political  satirist  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
The  keen  humour  and  spirit  of  his  works,  to- 
gether with  his  facility  of  invention,  have  given 
him  a foremost  place  in  the  ranks  of  caricatu- 
rists. b.  about  1757 ; d.  1815. 

GinguiSne,  Pierre  Louis,  ekin' -goo-ai-nai,  a 
French  author,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Revolution  on  the  moderate  side,  and  narrowly 
escaped  the  guillotine  during  the  domination  of 
the  Jacobins.  He  was  sent  to  Turin  as  ambas- 
sador by  the  Directory,  and  was  made  a senator 
by  Napoleon, but  not  conforming  his  opinions  to 
those  of  Bonaparte,  he  was  dismissed,  and  then 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  He  contributed 
to  the  “ Histoire  Littdraire  de  la  France,”  which 
had  been  begun  by  the  Benedictines ; but  his 
great  work  is  the  “Literary  History  of  Italy,” 
which  was  published  in  nine  volumes  after  his 
death.  Sal fi  assisted  him  in  the  composition  of 
the  last  turn  volumes,  b.  1748;  d.  1816. 

Giocondo,  Fra  Giovanni,  jo-Jcon'-do,  an 
Italian  architect  and  writer,  constructed  several 
buildings  at  Verona,  where  he  had  formerly 
kept  a school,  and  had  Julius  Ciesar  Scaliger 
for  a pupil.  In  1499  he  was  invited  to  Paris  by 
Louis  XII.,  and  built  the  bridge  of  Notre  Dame, 
Chamber  of  Accounts,  &c.  He  also  assisted 
Michael  Angelo  in  the  works  of  S;.  Peter’s,  at 
Rome,  and  published  an  edition  of  Vitruvius, 


and  another  of  “ Ccesar’s  Commentaries.”  b, 


Louvre  at  Paris.  In  1334  he  superintended  the 
erection  of  the  fortifications  at  Florence,  b,  at 
Vespignano,  1270 ; d.  1336.  Giotto  was  the 
friend  of  Dante,  and  has  transmitted  the  features 
of  the  poet  in  a little  picture.  In  return,  the 
author  dedicated  to  the  painter  some  verses  in 
his  “ Divina  Commedia.”  One  of  the  Medici 
family  erected  a tomb  to  his  memory  in  £ 
church  at  Florence,  and  at  the  foot  of  his  busl 
placed  this  line  of  Poliziano 

“ Ille  ego  sum  per  quern  pictura  extincta  re 
vixit.” 

(I  am  he  through  whom  the  extinct  art  o 
painting  revived.) 

Giualdi,  Lilio  Gregorio,  je-rat-de,  an  cminen 
Italian  writer,  the  most  esteemed  of  whose  work 
are,  “ Syntagma  de  Diis  Gentium,”  which  is  tin 
first  treatise  on  Mythology  ever  written,  am 
A History  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Poets.”  b 
at  Ferrara,  1479;  d.  1552. 

Giualdi,  John  Baptist  Cintio,  an  Italian  poe 
and  physician,  who  became  secretary  to  the  duk 
of  Ferrara,  and  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Pavia 
He  wrote  tragedies,  poems,  and  histories ; bu 
his  principal  work  is  entitled  “ Eeatomiti ; or 
A Hundred  Novels.”  b,  at  Ferrara,  1504;  b 
1573. 

Gikalbus  Caxibrensis,  jir-dl’-dus  kdm-bren 
an  old  English  writer,  whose  real  name  wa 


at  Verona  about  1435  ; d.  about  1521. 

Gioja,  Flavio,  djo'-ya,  an  Italian  pilot  or  sea- 
captain,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  invention  of 
the  compass,  which  he  first  used,  it  is  said,  in 
1302  or  1303.  He  marked  the  north  with  a 
fleur-de-lis,  in  honour  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Naples,  who  were  a branch  of  the  royal  family 
of  France,  b.  at  Pasitano,  near  Amalfi,  in  the 
13th  century. 

Giordano,  Luca,  djor-da'-no,  an  Italian  pain 
tea-,  who  was  in  high  favour  with  Charles  11.  of 
Spain,  who  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  b.  at  Naples,  1632;  d.  1705. 

GlORGIONE, 01- GEORGIO  BaRBARELLI,  rf/or-rf/o' 

vai,  one  of  the  earliest  painters  of  the  Venetian 
school,  who  executed  a great  number  of  frescoes, 
which  time  has  destroyed.  It  is  said  that  Titian 
worked  under  him  to  obtain  his  manner  of 
colouring,  but  Giorgione  perceiving  his  design, 
dismissed  him.  His  finest  work  is  a painting 
of  “Christ  carrying  his  Cross,”  at  Venice,  b. 
at  Cast  el  Franco,  1477;  d.  1511. 

Giotto,  or  Angiolatto,  djot'-to,  an  Italian 
painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  was  in  his 
youth  a keeper  of  sheep,  but  Cimabue  {see 
Cimabue)  discovered  bis  talent,  and  took  him 
as  a pupil.  Giotto,  following  his  master  in  the 
study  of  nature,  clothed  her  in  more 
forms  than  he,  and  was  thus  the  precursor 
of  Rafaelle.  Amongst  the  numerous  works  ui 
this  painter  may  be  mentioned  a mosaic^  tcpui 
denting  “ Peter' walking  on  the  Water,” 
Peter’s  at  Rome,  and  a “ St.  Francis, 
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Gerald  Barri.  He  was  appointed  to  severa 
rich  benefices  under  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I. 
and  administered  the  bishopric  of  St.  David 
which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  obtain  for  him 
self.  When  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  was  sett in; 
out  on  his  crusade,  Giraldus  was  named  governo 
of  the  kingdom  in  his  absence.  Hisprincipa 
works  are,  “ Topographiae  HiberniEe,”  “ Itinera 
rium  Cainbrias,”  “ De  Rebus  a se  gestis,”  whicl 
is  a journal  of  his  life,  and  displays  no  incon 
siderable  amount  of  vanity;  “ Ecclesise  Speeu 
lum,”  in  which  he  censures  the  manners  of  th 
mouks.  b.  near  Pembroke,  about  1146;  d.  a 
St.  David’s,  about  1220. 

Girard,  Gabriel,  zhe-rard,  a French  abbt 
author  of  a “ Dictionary  of  French  Sync 
nyms,”  a work  which  has  been  reprinted,  wit' 
additions,  many  times.  He  was  aiuio.itr  lo  tu 
duchess  de  Berri,  and  the  king's  interpreter  fo 
the  Russian  and  Slavonian  languages.  Beside 
the  above,  he  wrote  other  works ; among  whic 
the  best  known  is  “Principes  de  la  Langu 
Framjaise.’  b.  at  Clermont,  Auvergne,  1677 
d.  1743.  . . 

Girard,  Stephen,  an  American  millionaire 
who  came  of  poor  French  parents,  and  beiu, 
driven  from  his  home,  embarked  as  a cabin-bo 
at  Bordeaux,  and  landed  at  New  York.  Thenc 
he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  got  int 
business,  and  by  his  industry  and  intelligence 
combined  with  his  penurious  habits,  amasse 
an  immense  fortune.  He  left  behind  him  near! 
£3,600,000  sterling;  and,  by  his  will,  did  no 
leave  his  fortune  to  his  family,  but  to  found 
college  at  Philadelphia,  from  which  all  mints 
tors  of  religion  were  to  be  excluded,  b.  at  1 er; 
gueux,  1750;  at  Philadelphia,  1331.  1 

Girardin,  Emile  de,  zhe'-r<i‘-dd,  a ce.e 
brated  modern  French  publicist,  who  was,  u] 
to  his  25tb  year,  known  as  Emiie  Lclamotlu 
In  1827,  however,  he  claimed  the  name  p 
which  i.c  was  afterwards  to  be  known,  and,  n 
the  same  year,  produced  his  first  essay  m nic 
rature.  under  t lie  title  of  “ Emile.  1 ps  "• 
followed,  in  the  next  year,  by  “Au  Hasan 
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Fratrmens  sans  Suite  d’une  Histoire  sans  Fin.” 
This  is  the  romance  of  his  birth  and  his  early 
years.  Soon  alter,  he  founded  two  journals— 
“ Le  Voleur,”  and  “ La  Mode.”  After  1830,  M. 


in  a iew  montns,  a circulation  oi  mu, the 
“ Journal  des  Instituteurs  Primaires,"  of  which 
more  than  a million  copies  were  sold ; an  “ Atlas 
de  France,”  and  a “ Universal  Atlas,”  at  a 
halfpenny  a map.  All  these  were  published  as 
emanating  from  ‘‘A  National  Society  for  Intel- 
lectual Freedom,”  and  had  considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  progress  of  popular  education.  All 
this,  however,  did  not  suffice  for  his  restless 
activity;  and,  in  1836,  “La  Presse”  was  started, 
as  an  organ  of  conservative  policy.  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  paper  caused  a complete  change 
in  Parisian  journalism,  and.  attacked  on  all 
sides,  M.  de  Girardin  fought  a duel  with  Armand 
Carrel  (see  that  name),  the  editor  of  the  “Na- 
tional,” which  ended  fatally  for  the  latter.  In 
1834  he  was  elected  deputy  by  the  college  of 
Bourganeuf  (Creuze),  and  was  accused  of  elec- 
toral corruption.  In  1839  he  supported  the 
minister  Mole  against  the  coalition,  and,  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  career,  Guizot  had  the 
support  of  the  “ Presse.”  In  1816  this  givat 
journalist  was  excluded  from  the  French  cham- 
oer,  under  the  pretext  that  he  was  not  a French- 
man. I n I*  ebruarv,  1843,  he  aided  the  revolution 
and  penetrating  into  the  Tuileries,  presented  to 
Touts  Philippe  a notice  demandimr  his  abdica- 
te? and  the  regency  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans 
After  Lie  revolution,  M.  de  Girardin  was  re- 
turned to  the  Assembly  for  the  Lower  Rhine 
and  votea  with  the  “ Mountain”  party.  To  him 

HimoVfh1S  said,’,.the  owning  over  of  Victor 
5£g°  repubhean  cause;  the  poet  being, 

ment  ” °A  fW°  i prl.nelPal  editor  of  “L’Avene- 
nent.  After  Louis  Napoleon’s  coup  d’etat  of 
eeember  2, 1851,  M.  de  Girardin  was  banished 
from  France;  but,  two  months  after  was 

manatement^fV1-'  • He  a,gain  undert°<>’k  the 
Sr  - J°U,rnal',which  he  retained 
Dortion  of  ’ Wl‘m  he  Parted  with  his 

bo”rrdSsemb1]e/t  Z,  ?•'  liim  In  dam" 
a party  and  still  1p°/  ^ ? neifcIier  the  leader  of 

orator;  he  is  a 

and  his  place  was  movF  of  ,deas> 

created  and  rendered  fornddnhw™  which  he 
Thorp  in  “ T n p,.?  Iarm>dable  to  every  party 

wel7as  the  provis  onal°^e  Saw  Guizot,  as 

their  turn  sLuS  ' g,°Vernment>  each  in 
were  the  *i2SSffi'^?„v?P0Se*d-  So’  too> 
republicans’.  General  Cavn?™^ntS  and  the 
treated  in  its  columns  -r  I -g  ^C  was  savaf?el.y 
didature  for  the  nresidnno  °U1S  daPolcon’s  can- 
and  supported  bf  ovn  y 'Vas  there  Proposed, 

broughf^o  bcar  and  7n^CanS  that  could  he 

change  in  the  iou’rmr  tUCe  mo,re  there  was  a 
in  the  ranks  of  thL.  h-  ti°ne’  and  ifc  fought  hard 
Thus  did  Girardin  °-(;ia  18t®  and  revolutionists, 
auimos.ties  in  mryn^v^v  V\imself  v'o,011t 
said,  by  a great  Ztem^  ^ he  rePaid.  «t  is 
however,  of  all  these  ,iPt  Por  lne"’  In  sPite. 
“Presse”  was  no  ll  L’han/es  ot  opinion,  the 
with  all  itsvarvinc  shad™*3  5i  aBd  Jt  remained, 
years  of  his  ades>  dunno  the  twenty 

journals  of  Paris  « Tt  °f  the,  best-cditcd 

461  ’ 80  to  speak,  a field  of 


Gladstone 


b.  in  Paris,  June 


battle  open  to  all  comers. 

22,  1806. 

■I  FrrenPhDnp’+D0,P^5ne  -9^’  Madame  Emile  do, 
;l  f ‘ ench  Poetess,  the  wife  of  the  above,  received 
a htei  ary  education,  and  at  17  produced  some 
poems  the  patriotic  character  of  which  Z- 

countrv”’  °S  -he  “Muse  °f  the 

coiuitiy.  In  1822  she  obtained  a prize  from 

Camill4”  nmrf' -y  4"  h??  “ Sceurs  de  Saint 
vamille,  and,  during  the  three  or  four  follow- 
er? years,  she  published  many  pieces  on  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  Franks,  Genentl  Foy  Nano- 
leon,  and  Charles  X.;  the  latter  allowing  SS 
iiom  Ins  privy  purse  a pension  of  1500  francs 
i Iter  several  other  effusions,  she  went,  in  1827’ 
with  her  mother,  Sophie  Gay,  to  Italy  where 
quite  an  ovation  attended  her.  In  1831  she 
"aai‘ned  M-. de  Girardin,  and,  after  this,  wrote 
wwa  [U8'ltlVn  Pieces-  elegies,  and  satires.  But 
'vfhilV ^b°vea: 11,  contributed  to  the  reputation 
ot  this  lady,  and  to  the  success  of  her  husband’s 
journal  were  her  “ Lettres  Parisiennes,”  a scries 
?.0,ss'Piu?  letters,  published  in 
ripLi  oP  ’ -,\vlt1h  the  signature  of  the  Vicomte 
author  nfy’  M‘1dame  de  Girardin  was  also  the 
mw  v?  tragedies,  comedies,  and  farces 

many  ot  vvhich  were  eminently  successful  e at 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  1804;  d.  1855.  t'CGSSlu1’  B’at 
cm,9iAliD°'!’  Francois,  zhe'-rar-dmenq, 

hv  S?ln1iilnd  arclutact»  who,  after  being  aided 
J rfS^ter,  was  sent  to  Rome  by  Louis  XTV.  to 
pei loot  himself  m his  art.  He  succeeded  Lo 
Urun,  on  the  death  of  that  artist,  as  inspector- 
general  of  sculpture.  His  chief  works  are  the 
mausoleum  of  Richelieu,  in  the  church  of  the 
Sorbonne;  the  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV 
« Inch  formerly  stood  in  the  Place  Ven dome  but 

“ Riw'pjed  U-  the  devolution  ; and ’the 
Rape  of  Proserpine,  standing  in  the  gardens 
of  Versailles,  b.  at  Troyes,  1628  , n.TpSg 

GmoDET  Anne  Louis,  zke'-ro-dai,  better 
V,  .°\vn  as  Girodet-Trioson,  a famous  French 
painter,  was  a pup.l  of  David,  and  at  the  a 4 of 

FTP  niv’0110  ?amed  hiSh  academical  honours1 
He  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  and  there  pro’ 
duced  his  “Endymion,”  and  “ lipnocratns 
re  fusing  the  presents  of  Artaxerxes  ” wfrch  are 
esteemed  his  finest  productions.  He  also  minted 

* «*•*  I-  in  the 


uuiu  lug  JL/eiuge,  which  in  tho 

exhibitois.  Besides  these,  lie  painted  “ Tlte 
loon  I °afnAittila’”-a/ull'Iength portrait  of  Napo- 

k*. 

tEfSJSKEft  Ss 

S2ll0,^.HrSOOf  » m'enS  £ 

iNewailv,  m the  Conservative  interest  In  i<m 
m was  appointed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  a seat 
enmn  rr?asaiX.  a»d.  in  the  f.  Rowing  year  be- 
ibe  R^nder’Se,Cretary  for  colonial  afihiis’  In 
r c s“  year  lie  retired,  with  his  great  leader 

oui  whieli  it  WJ  hS"^lt5e^rDtC/n 

G G“2  * 
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1843  he  became  president  of1  the  Board  of 
Trade,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1815.  In 
the  following  year  he  became  secretary  of  state 
for  the  colonies,  and  adhered  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  measure,  which  proposed  a modification 
of  the  corn-laws.  In  1817  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  university  of  Oxford,  in  which 
position  he  found  himself  so  frequently  at 
variance  with  his  friends  on  the  bill  for  repeal- 
ing the  last  of  the  Jewish  disabilities,  that,  in 
1852,  he  seceded  from  the  Conservative  party, 
and  refused  to  take  office  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  earl  of  Derby.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  again  returned  for  the  university  of  Oxford, 
and  chiefly  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
short-lived  Derby  government  by  his  masterly 
speech  on  the  budget  introduced  by  Mr. 
Disraeli.  On  the  accession  of  the  Aberdeen 
ministry,  he  became  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer ; and  under  the  Palmerston  administra- 
tion, which  succeeded  it,  held  the  same  post  ; 
but  resigned  it  in  a few  days,  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  Roebuck’s  determination  to  persevere  in 
his  resolution  of  having  a committee  of  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  British  army  before  Sebas- 
topol. In  1858  he  undertook  a mission  to  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  in  1859  was  again  appointed 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  under  the  Pal- 
merston ministry.  In  the  early  part  of  1S60  he 
brought  in  his  budget,  which  carried  out  the 
principles  of  free  trade  in  the  path  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel ; and,  in  the  following  year,  he  may  be  said 
to  have  completed  the  work  of  free-trade  legis- 
lation by  repealing  the  duty  on  paper,  and  re- 
moving almost  every  protective  impost  which 
had  been  left  on  the  statute-book.  The  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France  found  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone an  eloquent  defender,  and  it  was  mainly 
owing  to  his  efforts  that  the  bill  sanctioning 
the  treaty  passed  the  House  ofCommons.  In  1865 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  advanced  opinions  caused  him 
to  be  rejected  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  he 
was  returned  for  South  Lancashire.  After  the 
death  of  Lord  Palmerston,  he  was  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  Earl  Russell’s  cabinet,  evhich 
went  out  of  office  in  1866,  having  suffered  defeat 
on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Reform  Bill.  In  1868  he 
brought  forward  his  “SuspensoryBill, ’’intended 
to  pave  the  way  to  the  disestablishment  and 
disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church.  Mr.  Disraeli, 
who  was  then  premier,  appealed  to  the  country, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  policy  being  endorsed  by 
the  result  of  the  general  election,  he  became 
premier,  and,  in  1869,  carried  his  bill  against 
i.uov,  n inn-nil  Mr.  Gladstone  has  gained 
as  a classical  scholar.  In 


the  Irish  Church 
great  reputation 
1838he  published  the  first  edition  of  “ The  State 
in  its  Relations  with  the  Church  ” ; in  1858,  his 
“Homeric  Studies’’;  and  in  1869,  “ Juventus 
Mundi.”  u.  at  Liverpool,  1S09. 

Glanvil,  Ranulpli  dc,  glan-wl,  chief  justice 
of  all  England,  was  the  grandson  of  a judge  of 
the  same  name  who  came  in  with  the  Con- 
queror. After  presiding  in  the  court  of  Henry 
II.  lie  resigned,  and  was  sent  to  prison,  at  tlie 
accession  of  Richard  I.,  in  order  to  compel  him 
to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  Crusade. 
He  nevertheless,  accompanied  Cceur  de  Lion 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  killed  at  the  siege 
of  Acre,  at  a very  advanced  age,  m l 190  lie 
wrote  “Tractatus  de  Legibus  et  Consuetudi- 
nibus  Regni  Anglite,”  and  to  him  is  attributed 
the  famous  Writ  of  Assize,  on  de  novel  d s- 


seisin.  , , 

Glanvill,  Joseph,  an  English  divine,  who,  at 
452 


the  Restoration,  became  a member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  being  a zealous  advocate  for  the  new 
philosophy.  In  1666  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  the  abbey  church  at  Bath,  at  which 
time  lie  published  liis  “ Considerations  on  the 
Being  of  Witches  and  Witchcraft,”  in  which  lie 
certainly  betrays  a puerile  credulity.  In  1678 
he  obtained  a prebendal  stall  in  the  cathedral  of 
Worcester,  n.  at  Plymouth,  1636;  d.  at  Bath, 
1680.  Besides  the  above, Glanvill  wrote  several 
pieces  in  defence  of  revealed  religion  and  expe- 
rimental philosophy.  After  his  death,  his  dis- 
courses and  remains  were  published. 

Glass,  John,  glass,  a Scotch  Presbyterian 
divine,  who  founded  a sect,  called  in  Scotland 
Glassites,  and  in  England  Sandemanians.  In 
1727  he  published  a work  to  prove  that  the 
civil  establishment  of  religion  is  inconsistent 
with  Christianity,  for  which  he  was  deposed. 
He  subsequently  became  the  founder  of  his  sect, 
and  wrote  several  controversial  tracts  in  4 vols. 
8vo.  n.  at  Dundee,  169S ; d.  1773. 

Glauber,  John  Rodolph,  glou'-ber,  a German 
chemist,  who,  after  considerable  travelling, 
settled  in  Holland.  He  was  a great  follower  of 
alchemy,  and  expended  much  of  his  time  in  the 
search  after  the  philosopher’s  stone.  His  re- 
searches were  not  altogether  valueless,  for  he 
made  some  useful  discoveries;  amongst  others, 
that  of  Glauber’s  salts,  or  sulphate  of  soda,  a 
neutral  purgative.  His  works  are  in  one  • 
volume,  an  English  translation  of  which  was 
published  in  1689.  d.  at  Amsterdam,  1663. 

Gleiai,  Johann  Wilhelm  Louis,  gleam,  a 
famous  German  lyric  poet,  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Halle,  and  in  1747  was  appointed  secre- 
tary to  the  Chapter  at  Halberstadt,  and  soon 
after  canon  of  Walbeck.  He  composed  a num- 
ber of  war-songs  for  the  Prussian  army,  which 
were  very  popular,  and  his  lighter  compositions 
obtained  for  him  the  designation  of  the  “ Ana- 
creon of  Germany.”  He  also  wrote  tales,  epi- 
grams, fables,  and  songs  for  children,  which 
were  greatly  in  vogue,  and  have  been  several 
times  reprinted.  A complete  edition  of  his 
works  was  published  at  Halberstadt  in  1311  12, 
in  7 vols.  Svo.  b.  1719  ; d.  1803. 

Glendower,  or  Glendwr,  Owen,  glen'-door, 
a celebrated  Welshman,  lineally  descended 
from  Llewellyn,  the  last  prince  of  Wales.  For 
fourteen  years  he  opposed  Henry  IV,,  declaring 
him  a usurper  of  the  English  throne,  b.  1319; 
d.  1415.  In  the  opening  scene  of  the  third  act 
of  the  First  Part  of  Shakspeare’s  “ Henry  IV." 
occurs  an  interesting  interview  between  Hot- 
spur aud  this  fiery  Welshman,  who  there 
describes  himself  as — 

“ Not  in  the  roll  of  common  men 
and  further  tells  us  that — 

“ Three  times  hath  Henry  Bolingbroke  made 
head  . 

Against  my  power;  thrice  from  the  banks ot 
Wye, 

And  sandy-bottom’d  Severn  have  I sent  him 

Bootless  home  and  weather-beaten  back.’ 
Glenie,  James,  glen'-e,  a mathematician , vas 
a native  of  Scotland,  and  was  educated  at  8. 
Andrews,  from  whence  he  removed  to  a eaaet- 
ship  at  Woolwich.  He  was  a member  ol  tne 
Royal  Society,  and  was  an  active  opponent  ot 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  17S4;  and  in  1/So,  of  the 
duke  of  Richmond’s  fortification  scheme ; tor 
the  part  lie  took  in  regard  to  which  he  lost  ins 
situation,  lie  next  went  to  America,  and  after 
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being:  employed  for  some  time  on  the  works  at 
Halifax,  again  got  into  disputes,  and  had  to  re- 
turn to  England.  He  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed preeeptor  of  the  Military  Academy  of 
the  East  India  Company,  which  place  lie  like- 
wise lost  through  indiscretion,  lie  published  a 
“ History  of  Germany,”  “ The  Doctrine  of  Uni- 
versal Comparison  and  General  Proportion,” 
“The  Antecedeutal  Calculus,"  “Observations 
on  Construction,”  &c.,  besides  papers  in  the 
“Philosophical Transactions."  b.  1750;  n.  1817. 

Glissox,  Francis,  alis'-son,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish anatomist  and  physician,  who,  after  study- 
ing at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  was  appointed 
Regius  professor  of  physic,  which  chair  he  filled 
for  forty  years.  He  went  to  Colchester  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  from  whence  he 
removed  to  London,  and  became  president  of 
the  College  of  Physicians.  He  devoted  special 
attention  to  the  disease  called  rickets,  on  which 
he  wrote  a treatise,  and  therein  described  the 
prolongation  of  the  cellular  tissue  since  called 
“ the  capsule  of  Glisson.”  He  pointed  out  the 
peculiarity  of  muscular  fibre  to  which  Haller 
afterwards  gave  the  name  of  irritability ; and 
besides  various  works  on  physiology  and  medi- 
cine, wrote  a metaphysical  treatise  of  much  pro- 
fundity entitled  “ De  Natura  Substantia  Ener- 
geticn,  seu  dc  ^ ita  Natural.”  b.  in  Dorset- 
shire, 1596 ; d.  1677. 

Glovek,  Richard,  gluv'-er,  apoetand  dramatist, 
the  son  of  a London  merchant,  was  educated  at 
Lheam  School,  where,  at  sixteen,  he  wrote  some 
verses  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
which  obtained  considerable  applause.  On 
leaving  school,  he  embraced  commercial  pur- 
fvMs,  under  his  father,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
Hamburg  trade.  In  1737  he  married  a lady  of 
fortune;  soon  after  which  he  published  'his 

“ rnnlwf’  M CpAC  poem-  His  P°em  entitled 
London,  or  the  Progress  of  Commerce,”  ap- 
peared in  1/39.  The  same  year  he  published 
a popular  ballad,  called  “Hosier’s  Ghost”  in- 

Spaniards  "Th  tlfle(tnati°nal  spirit  against  the 
hFmciu-  AFout  thls  tlme  lie  distinguished 
himself  as  a city  politician;  and  his  oratorical 

StStWBkn°W]edge  of  public  affairs  were  so 
that  ha  'vas  appointed  to  manage  an  ap- 
plication to  Parliament  in  behalf  of  the  London 

WfK  C «*“>,««>»  C*  aft” 

$£*"  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  but 
Cibber  f’Tfd'n.f  GarriclC  Mossop/Mrs! 
formed  only  £ P«- 

Staasf lit  «°“ee 

Weymouth  rim,  „ m””  ” M'p for 

und“the"tu£;  rf  her  tSJ  'Iho' 

SK caieefat 

remembered  1 Mrs  ClLT  °f  wllich  wil1  long  he 
the  Haymarket  in  h?r?nt«  appcared  chiefly  at 

equals  in  her  theatrical  !f,n’yc,ars>  and  had  few 
readings  also  ranked  }Cr  bhaksPearian 

Ireland,  i781 . Dn™a'  ery  high.  b.  at  Newry, 

occester,  Robert  of, glos'-ter,  the  oldest  of 


Gneisenau 


the  English  poets,  lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  III 
Camden  quotes  many  of  his  rhymes,  and  speaks 
21?  ?*  h‘™;  His  chief  work  was  a metrical 
chiomcle  of  English  history  to  the  year  1271. 

nf  mfn^war  WdlTiam  Frederic,  duke  of,  son 

fbrotw1 fnWpiiam  dllke  of  Gloucester 

finn  of-  n-  George  III.),  received  the  comple- 
hwa  f hls  education  at  the  university  of  Cam- 

Du 0f  PYe1eint?rodTrthi?  aTy’ served  under  the 
ciuke  ol  101k  m Holland,  and  subsennenl  lv 

attained  the  rank  of  field-marshal.  He  married 
his  cousin  he  Princess  Mary,  fourth  daughter 

Tho  dnfo IIL’  ‘n  18°?’  but  had  u°  issue  by  her. 
Ihe  duke  usually  acted  with  the  Whigs  and 

^distinguished  for  liis  support  of  popular 
philanthropic  measures,  especially  of  the  Anti- 
slavery  Society.  He,  however,  opposed  the 

fitenlJ  blTT  mtroduSed  by  llis  former  political 
aft-Mhil  116  WaS  °I  an  open  disposition  and 
a_flable  manners  and  utterly  devoid  of  ostenta- 

P°“v  l u was  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
S m -Whn  h ^ffice  he  was  succeeded 

D1S31  marqms  Camden,  b.  at  Home,  1776; 

Gluck,  Christopher,  gloolc,  an  eminent  musi- 
a , who  after  studying  in  Italy,  visited  Eng- 
land, and  composed  for  the  opera-house  He 
next  went  to  Vienna,  where  lie  acquired  great 
eminence;  m 1774  he  went  to  Paris  and  his 
pieces  were  performed  with  such  applause  that 

arc”?Thf  i TTl,  Sisr  “perns 

ai?’.  , fue  Fa  1 of  the  Giants,”  “Orfeo” 

Alcpste  Iplngenie  en  Aulide,”  “Echo  et 

Narcisse,  and  “ Armide.”  b.  on  the  hordeis  of 

Bohemia  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  1714-  d at 

rE&Z&JF* his  <*•* 

the  academy  at  Petersburg,  and  was  employed 
by,  the  Russian  government  to  explore  with 
Up1?®1’8,  the  boundaries  of  Siberia.  The  result 
fhis  labours  was  liis  “Flora  Siberica,  seu  His- 
tona  Plantarum  Sibcrice,”  4 Vols.  4to  b at 
Tubingen,  1709;  d.  1755.  ’ at 

G helix,  Samuel  Gottlieb,  nephew  of  the  nre- 
codmg,  took  liis  degree  in  medicine  at  his  native 

land0’  vvmtatnerpt?Ve!!ing  in  Prance  and  Hol- 
Janu,  went  to  Petersburg.  The  empress  nf 

Russia  appointed  him  to  travel  in  Astrakhan,  in 

J./03.  He  next  explored  the  coast  of  the  (Aq. 

pian  Sea;  but,  on  his  journey  to  Russia  wnq 

Russia?”1"1  *UCOrum,  and  “Travels  through 

. G ai i: l ix,  John  Frederick,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian and  chemist,  who  became  professor3  of 
giem^try  and  natural  history  at  Gottingen 
He  published  numerous  pieces  on  the  Materia 
Mcchea,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  every  part 
pi  natural  history.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
is  Ins  edition  of  the  “ Systema  Natural  ” of  Lin- 
nams.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a “ History  of 

foreZS^;  and  "'orld  is  indebted  to  him 
oi  the  discovery  of  several  excellent  dyes  from 

substances,  b.  at  Tubin- 
gen,  i/43 , d.  at  Gottingen,  in  1804. 

GxEisEXAu,AugustnsNeidhardt,Count  neei'- 

ain-oo,  an  able  Prussian  general  who  at 

?°>  “tered  into  the  sorvicb  of  the' m “S 
0!  Anspacli.  His  first  employment  was  in  Ame 
rica,  whither  he  was  sent  with  rim  o.,  -i-  ie 
troop,  of  the  ,na^m«  inBritW  p“7‘1'H 
became  attached  to  the  I'rutsjan  , ?my 
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subaltern,  in  1792 ; and  in  1807  bad  attained 
the  rank  of  a lieutenant-colonel,  and  defended 
the  fortress  of  Colberg  against  the  forces  of 
Lonapaite.  1* or  liis  skill  and  bravery  on 
that  occasion  he  was  promoted ; and  was  after- 
wards employed  in  a secret  mission  to  England. 
In  1813  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself  on  the  Katzback 
at  the  passage  of  the  Elbe,  and  at  Leipsic ; 
and  subsequently,  under  Blucher,  ho  con- 
tributed to  the  victories  over  the  French  at 
Ilrienne,  Laon,  &c.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba,  Gneisenau  became  chief  of  Blueher’s 
staff,  and  greatly  contributed  to  bringing  up  the 
Prussians  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  in  car- 
rying on  the  subsequent  pursuit.  In  reward  of 
his  numerous  services  the  king  of  Prussia  raised 
him  to  the  dignity  of  a count,  made  him  a field- 
marshal  and  governor  of  Berlin,  and  granted 
him  an  estate  in  Silesia,  b.  1760;  d.  1829. 

Gob  klin,  Gilles,  gobe'-ld,  a French  dyer,  who 
is  famous  for  hnvinsr  invented  the  tine  scarlet 
which  goes  by  his  name.  He  resided  in  the 
faubourg  of  St.  Marcel,  in  Paris,  where  his 
house  still  bears  his  name.  Lived  in  the  16th 
century. 

Goddard,  Jonathan,  god'-dard,  an  English 
physician  and  chemist,  who  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  but  took  his  degrees  in  physic  at  Cam- 
bridge. H c was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
society  afterwards  called  the  Royal,  fellow  of 
the  College  of  Pin  sieians,  and  physician  to 
Cromwell,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  warden 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  At  the  Restoration 
he  lost  that  situation,  on  which  he  removed  to 
Gresham  College,  of  which  he  was  medical  pro- 
fessor. Bishop  Ward  says  he  was  the  first 
Englishman  who  made  a telescope,  b.  at 
Greenwich,  1617 ; d.  1674.  He  wrote  on  the 
abuses  of  the  apothecaries,  and  several  papers 
in  the  “ Philosophical  Transactions.” 

Godefroi,  Dems,  god'-fruiaw,  an  eminent 
jurist,  and  a counsellor  in  the  parliament  of 
Paris.  Being  a Protestant , he  was  obliged  to 
quit  France,  on  which  he  settled  first  at 
Geneva,  and  afterwards  at  Strasburg,  where  he 
died  in  1621.  b.  1549.  His  works  are  — 

“ Corpus  Juris  eivilis,  cum  Notis,”  4to ; “ Notee 
in  IV.  Libris  Institutionum,”  “Opuscula  Varia 
Juris,”  &c. — His  eldest  son,  Theodore,  became 
a Catholic,  and  counsellor  of  state  in  Fiance. 
d.  at  Strasburg,  in  1642.  He  wrote  on  the 
genealogical  history  of  France.— James,  another 
son  of  Denys,  adhered  to  the  religion  of  his 
father,  and  became  professor  of  law  at  Geneva, 
and  a member  of  the  council,  b.  1659.  He 
wrote  several  learned  works,  and  edited  Cicero 
and  other  ancient  writers.— Denys,  son  of  Theo- 
dore, wrote  “ Memoires  et  Instructions  pour 
sorvir  dans  les  Negotiations  des  Affaires  eon- 
ccruant  les  Droits  du  Hoi,”  folio,  d.  1681. — 
John,  son  of  the  last-mentioned,  d.  in  1732. 
lie  edited  Philip  dc  Comines’  Memoirs,  5 vols. 
8vo ; and  wrote  the  Memoirs  of  Queen  Mar- 
garet, &c. 

Godfrey  of  Viterbo,  god'-fre,  an  historian 
who  lived  in  the  12th  century,  was  chaplain  and 
secretary  to  Conrad  III.  and  the  emperors  Fre- 
derick and  Henry  VI.  He  laboured  40  years  in 
compiling  a chronicle  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  the  year  1186.  It  is  written  in  a 
mix  l urc  of  prose  and  verse,  and  was  first  printed 
at  Rale  in  1659. 

Godfrey,  Sir  Edmundbury,  a magistrate, who 
was  active  in  the  discovery  of  the  popish  plot  iu 
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1678,  and  was  made  remarkable  by  the  manner 
of  his  death.  His  body  was  found  pierced  by 
his  own  sword,  and  with  many  marks  of  vio- 
lence ; on  which  account  his  death  was  imputed 
to  the  papists,  and  his  funeral  was  performed" 
with  great  pomp.  n.  1621;  d.  1678. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  (.See  Bouillon 
Godfrey  de.) 

GoDivA,  go-di'-va.  a lady  celebrated  for  an  un- 
common instance  of  generosity,  the  wife  of 
Leofric,  earl  of  Mercia. 

Godolphin,  Sidney,  go-dol'-phin,  a poet, born 
of  an  ancient  family  in  Cornwall,  was  educated 
at  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  In  1«40  he  was 
elected  member  of  parliament  for  Ilelston,  where 
he  took  the  part  of  the  earl  of  Strafford.  He 
afterwards  joined  the  king’s  army,  but  was  slain 
in  an  action  with  the  rebels  at  Chagford,  in 
Devonshire,  in  1643.  b.  1610.  He  wrote  several 
poems,  and  translated  “ The  Passion  of  Dido  for 
TEneas,”  from  Virgil,  primed  in  1658,  8vo.  He 
was  very  intimate  with  Hobbes,  who,  in  his 
“Leviathan,”  thus  speaks  of  him:  “1  have 
known  clearness  of  judgment  and  largeness  of 
fancy,  strength  of  reason  and  graceful  elocu- 
tion, a courage  for  the  war,  and'a  fear  for  fhe 
laws,  and  all  eminently  in  one  man,  and  that 
was  my  most  noble  and  honoured  friend,  Mr. 
Sidney  Godolphin.”  Lord  Clarendon  says,  that 
great  as  this  eulogy  is,  it  was  deserved — 

“Thou’rt  dead,  Godolphin,  who  lov’dst  rea- 
son true, 

Justice  and  peace; — soldier  beloved,  adieu!” 

Godolphin,  Sidney,  earl  of,  a native  of  Corn- 
wall, and  educated  at  Oxford,  was  employed  in 
the  public  service  in  the  reigns  of  C harles  II. 
and  James  II.  In  the  convention  parliament 
he  voted  for  a regency;  notwithstanding  which 
he  was  made  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury; 
and  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  was  lord 
high  treasurer  of  England,  which  situation  he 
filled  to  the  public  satisfaction.  In  1704  he  was 
honoured  with  the  order  of  the  Garter;  and, 
two  years  after,  was  raised  to  an  earldom. 
d.  1712. 

Godwin,  god' -win,  a powerful  Saxon  lord  and 
earlof  Kc-nt,  who, in  101 7,  accompanied  Canute  in 
an  expedition  against  Sweden,  where  he  behaved 
with  such  valour  as  to  receive  the  daughter  of 
that  monarch  in  marriage,  and  large  grants  of 
laud.  On  the  death  of  Canute,  he  sided  with 
Hardicanute  against  Harold,  but  afterwards 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter.  He  was 
charged  with  murdering  Alfred,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Ethelred  II.,  from  which  he  vindicated  him- 
sell  by  oath.  On  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  ho 
joined  Edward,  who  married  his  daughter;  but 
afterwards  he  rebelled  against  his  sovereign, 
and  being  unsuccessful,  fled  to  Flanders.  Having 
gathered  fresh  forces,  lie  sailed  up  the  Thames, 
and  appeared  before  London,  which  threw  tbs 
country  into  such  confusion,  that  the  king  was 
obliged  to  negotiate  peace  with  Godwin, 
who  was  restored  to  his  estates,  d.  suddenly, 
while  dining  with  the  king  at  Winchester,  in 
1053. 

Godwin,  William,  was  the  son  of  a dis- 
senting minister,  and  was  himself  educated 
in  a dissenting  college,  and  in  1778  bceamo 
minister  of  a congregation  in  London;  but  soon 
afterwards  took  charge  of  a meeting-house  at 
Stowmarket,  Suffolk.  In  1782  lie  determined 
to  quit  the  ministry,  and,  in  order  to  pursus 
literature  as  a profession,  he  removed  td  Lou* 
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don  as  a permanent  residence.  His  first  work 
appeared  in  1793,  and  was  entitled  “ Political 
Justice,”  which  brought  to  its  author  much 
public  notoriety  and  £700.  “ Whatever  may  be 
its  mistakes,”  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in 
noticing  the  work  in  the  “ Edinburgh  Review,” 
“it  is  certain  that  works  in  which  errors 
equally  dangerous  are  maintained  with  far 
less  ingenuity,  have  obtained  for  their 
authors  a conspicuous  place  in  the  philoso- 
phical history  of  the  18th  century.”  In  the 
following  year  appeared  his  novel  of  “Caleb 
Williams,”  which,  whatever  may  be  its  merits 
as  a novel,  has  certainly  a political  tendency: 
“a  general  review  of  the  modes  of  domestic 
despotism,  by  which  man  becomes  the  destroyer 
of  man.”  For-this  production  he  received  only 
£84,  although  there  is  hardly  another  fiction  in 
the  English  language  so  intensely  interesting. 
His  next  work  worthy  of  notice  was  his  “St. 
Leon,”  which  appeared  in  1799,  and  for  the 
copyright  of  which  he  received  400  guineas. 
It  is  a supernatural  tale,  and  has  none  of  the 
merits  of  his  “ Caleb  Williams,”  unless  it  be 
where  he  describes  Eetlilem  Gabor.  In  1801  he 
produced  “Antonio;  or,  the  Soldier’s  Return,” 
a tragedy,  which  Judge  Talfourd  pronounced 
“a  miracle  of  dulu  ess,”  a judgment  which  was 
amply  proved  at  its  representation;  for  it  was 
hooted  from  the  stage  in  the  presence  of 
its  unhappy  author.  He  next  published 
a “ Life  of  Chaucer,”  which  can  claim  no  pre- 
tensions to  merit  of  any  kind,  except  it  be  the 
dreariness  of  proxility,  if  such  be  merit.  In 
1805  appeared  his  “Fleetwood;  or.  the  New 
Man  of  Feeling,”  which,  in  lh07,  was  succeeded 
by  his  “Faulkner;  a Tragedy.”  This  met  a 
similar  fate  to  that  which  befell  his  “ Antonio.” 
Several  other  works  continued  to  flow  from  the 
prolific  pen  of  Godwin ; such  as  his  “ Es.-ay 
on  Sepulchres,”  a “ Life  of  Chatham,”  the 
“Lives  of  the  Nephews  of  John  Milton,”  and 
one  or  two  others  of  a passing  kind,  till  1817, 
when  his  novel  of  “ Mandeville  ” appeared. 
This  effort  was  generally  pronounced  inferior  to 
his  former  productions  in  the  same  path.  In 
1820  his  “ Essay  on  Population  ” was  brought 
out  in  answer  to  the  theory  propounded  by 
Malthus,  and  this,  in  182-1,  was  succeeded  by  his 
“History  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,” 
&c.,  which  was  well  received.  In  1830,  when  74 
years  old,  he  produced  his  novel  of“  Cloudes- 
ley ;”  in  1831  his  “ Thoughts  on  Man ;”  and  in 
1834  his  last  work,  the  “Lives  of  the  Necro- 
mancers.” He  had  now  filled  up  the  measure 
of  his  existence,  and  laid  down  his  pen  to  look 
around  him  and  to  die.  b.  at  Wisbeaeh,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, 1756;  d.  1836. 

Godwin-,  Mary,  wife  of  the  above,  better  known 
by  her  maiden  name  of  Wollstoneeraft,  was  the 
daughter  ofa small  farmer.  She  wrote“Though(s 
on  the  Education  of  Daughters,”  a “Moral  and 
Historical  View  of  the  French  Revolution,” 
and  several  other  works  which  enjoyed  con- 
siderable popularity  in  their  day.  Her  character, 
however,  is  pronounced  by  the  “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine”  to  have  been  “grossly  irreligious, 
indelicate,  and  dissolute.”  Her  only  daughter 
became  the  wife  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  the 
eithcr  in  Norfolk  or  Yorkshire,  1759; 

D.  1797. 

Goethe.  ( See  Gothe.) 

n„u°GDE7’  Aphony  Yves,  go'-goo-ai,  a French 
author,  who  wrote  “ Origines  des  Loix,  dcs  Arts, 
oes  Sciences,  ct  de  lcqr  Progres  chez  les  Ancicns 
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Peuples,”  3 vols.  4to,  whien  has  been  translated 
into  English,  b.  at  Paris,  1716;  d.  1758. 

Goldoni,  Charles,  gol-do'-ne,  aultalian  writer, 
who,  at  an  early  age,  discovered  a propensity  to 
the  drama,  when  his  father  caused  a theatre  to 
be  built  for  him  in  his  house.  The  Italian 
stage  was  reformed  by  him;  and  his  comedies, 
which  are  numerous,  are  exceedingly  humorous 
and  natural.  About  1761  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
became  composer  to  the  Italian  theatre,  besides 
which  he  had  an  appointment  at  court,  b.  at 
Venice,  1707 ; d.  1793.  A complete  edition  of  his 
works  were  printed  at  Venice,  in  44  vols.  8vo. 

Goldschmidt,  Madame  Jenny,  gold' -schmit, 
an  eminent  vocalist,  better  known  by  her  maiden 
name  of  J enny  Lind,  a Swedish  lady,  who  showed 
a great  talent  for  music  when  but  a child  of 
three  years  of  age.  After  a brilliant  career  as 
an  operatic  singer  in  Europe  and  America  from 
1844  to  1851,  she  retired  from  the  stage,  and 
married  M.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  a pianist,  b.  at 
Stockholm,  1821. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  gold.' -smith,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  ornaments  of  English  lite- 
rature, was  the  son  of  a clergyman  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  who  held  the  living  of  Kilkenny 
West,  in  Ireland.  Oliver,  at  an  early  age,  was 
consigned  to  the  charge  of  the  village  school- 
master, one  Thomas  Byrne,  a retired  quarter- 
master of  an  Irish  regiment,  whose  peculiari- 
ties are  commemorated  in  the  poem  of  “ The 
Deserted  Village,”  and  form  one  of  the  finest 
poetical  portraitures  in  the  language.  Subse- 
quently, he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  thence  to  Edinburgh,  to  study  physic, 
where  he  entered  freely  into  all  the  social 
convivialities  of  the  inhabitants.  Having  be- 
come security  for  the  debt  of  a fellow-student, 
he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  England;  but  was 
arrested  at  Sunderland,  and  released  by  two 
college  friends  whom  he  there  accidentally  met. 
He  was  next  sent  to  Leyden,  in  Holland, 
through  the  generosity  of  an  uncle,  Contarine, 
whose  exhaustlcss  goodness  and  kindhearted- 
ness to  the  wayward  and  thoughtless  Oliver  do 
honour  to  his  species.  Leaving  Leyden,  poor 
but  adventurous,  Goldsmith,  in  February,  1755, 
set  out  to  travel  over  Europe  on  foot.  On  this 
occasion,  and  for  this  enterprise,  he  was  fur- 
nished with  exactly  “one  guinea  in  his  pocket, 
a shirt  on  his  back,  and  a flute  in  his  hand.” 
Fie  partly  “ disputed  his  way,”  by  accepting 
university  challenges;  and  when  weary  of  this, 
he  betook  himself  to  his  flute;  and  “ whenever 
I approached  a peasant’s  house  towards  night- 
full,  he  beautifully  says,  “I  played  one  of  my 
most  merry  tunes,  and  that  procured  me  not 
only  a lodging,  but  subsistence  for  the  next 
day.”  The  remembrance  of  the  festive  joy 
which  his  merry  pipe  produced  at  such  times  is 
finely  recalled  in  his  poem  of  “ The  Traveller.” 
At  Louvain  lie  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
physic,  the  highest  degree  he  ever  attained.  Ho 
returned  to  England  in  1756.  Being  reduced  to  a 
lowstate  pecuniarily,  hebecame  usher  in  a school 
at  Peckham,  where,  however,  he  did  not  long 
remain,  but  settled  in  London,  and  subsisted  by 
writing  for  periodical  publications.  One  of  his 
first  performances  was  an  “Inquiry  into  the 
State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe.”  Ho  next 
commenced  a weekly  periodical  called  “ The 
Bee,”  but  it  failed ; and,  in  1760,  he  contributed  to 
the  “ Public  Ledger”  of  Mr.  Newberry,  his  cele- 
brated “Chinese  Letters.”  He,  at  the  same  time 
became  a contributor  to  various  other  publica- 
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tions;  but  ho  emerged  from  obscurity  in  1761, 
by  the  publication  of  bis  poem  entitled  “The 
Traveller ; or,  a Prospect  of  Society of  which 
Dr.  Johnson  said  “that  there  had  not  been  so 
fine  a poem  since  Pope’s  time.”  The  year 
following  appeared  his  beautiful  novel  of 
“The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.”  His  circumstances 
were  now  respectable,  and  he  took  chambers  in 
the  Temple;  but  the  liberality  of  liis  disposi- 
tion, and  a propensity  to  gaming,  involved  him 
in  frequent  difficulties.  In  1768  he  brought  out 
his  comedy  of  “The  Good-Natured  Man”  at 
Covent  Garden;  but  its  reception  was  not 
equal  to  its  merits.  In  1770  he  published  “ The 
Deserted  Village,”  a poem  which,  in  point  of 
description  and  pathos,  is  beyond  all  praise.  As 
a dramatic  and  comic  poet,  he  appeared  to  great 
advantage  in  the  play  of  “ She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer; or,  the  Mistakes  of  a Night,”  which  was 
produced  in  1773,  and  which  is  still  a favourite 
with  the  public.  Besides  these  performances, 
he  produced  a number  of  others ; as,  a “ His- 
tory of  England,  in  a Series  of  Letters  from  a 
Nobleman  to  his  Son,”  2 vols.  12mo.  This  use- 
ful  and  pleasing  work  was,  for  a long  time, 
attributed  to  Lord  Lyttleton.  “A  History  of 
England,”  4 vols.  8vo;  “ A Roman  History,”  2 
vols.  8vo;  “A  Grecian  History,”  2 vols.;  “A 
History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature,”  8 
vols.  Svo ; and  other  works,  all  bearing  the  im- 
press of  an  original  and  truly  gentle  and  beauti- 
ful genius.  B.  at  Pallas,  near  Longford, 
Ireland,  1728;  d.  in  London,  1774,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Temple  churchyard.  A monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  with  a Latin  epitaph  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

Golius,  James,  go'-le-oos,  a learned  Orienta- 
list, who  was  educated  at  Leyden,  after  which 
he  went  to  France,  and  taught  the  Greek  lan- 
guage at  Rochelle.  In  1622  he  accompanied 
the  Dutch  ambassador  to  the  emperor  of 
Morocco,  who  was  highly  pleased  with  his  con- 
versation. After  his  return,  he  succeeded  to 
the  Arabic  professorship.  In  1625  he  went  to 
the  Levant,  and  made  excursions  into  Arabia, 
and,  in  1629,  returned  to  Leyden,  where  he  was 
chosen  professor  of  mathematics,  which  station 
he  filled  with  great  honour  till  his  death,  in 
1667.  b.  at  the  Hague,  1596.  He  published  an 
“ Arabic  Lexicon,”  a “ Persian  Dictionary,”  the 
“ Saracen  History  of  Elmacin,”  the  “ Life  of 
Tamerlane,”  the  “Astronomical  Elements  of 
Alfregan,”  &e. 

Golius,  Peter,  an  elder  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  the  author  of  several  works,  both 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  founded  a monastery 
of  the  Barefooted  Carmelites  on  Mount  Libanus. 
He  was  afterwards  employed  on  a mission  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  died  at  Surat,  about  1673.  b. 
at  Leyden.  He  had  a considerable  share  in 
editin'1-  the  grand  Arabic  Bible  printed  at  Rome 
in  1671.  He  also  translated  some  religious 

manuals  into  that  language.  .. 

Gobyddan,  go-lid' -dan,  the  bard  of  Cadwalla- 
der  the  last  nominal  king  of  the  Britons.  _ 1 lou- 
rished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  and  beginning 

of  the  8th  century.  , „ , 

Gomar,  Francis,  go'-mar,  a zealous  defender 
of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  who  studied  at  both 
the  English  universities,  and,  in  1594,  became 
professor  of  divinity  at  Leyden.  When  Arnn- 
nius  was  chosen  as  his  colleague,  in  1603  a 
difference  arose  between  them  on  the  subjects 
of  grace  and  predestination,  and  Gomar  con- 
ducted himself  in  the  controversy  with  great 
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bitterness.  In  1611  he  resigned  his  professor- 
ship, and  went  to  Middleburg,  whence,  in 
1614,  he  removed  to  Saumur,  and  afterwards  to 
Groningen.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
ardour  against  the  Arminians  at  the  synod  of 
Dort.  His  works  are  almost  wholly  polemical. 
b.  at  Bruges,  1563  ; d.  at  Groningen,  1641. 

Gombauld,  John  Ogier  de,  gom'-holt,  a 
French  poet,  and  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  French  Academy.  Ilis  works  are  tragedies, 
pastorals,  romances,  sonnets,  and  epigrams. 
d.  in  1666. 

Gomm,  Field-marshal  Sir  William  Maynard, 
G.C.B.,  gom,  a British  officer,  entered  the  army 
as  ensign  of  the  9th  Regiment,  in  1798 ; soon 
after  which,  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age, 
he  carried  the  colours  of  his  regiment  into 
action  in  Holland.  He  served  in* the  operations 
in  the  Holder  in  1799,  including  the  action  of 
the  19th  September  at  Bergen.  He  accompanied 
the  expeditions  on  the  coast  of  France  and 
Spain,  under  Sir  James  Pulteney,  in  1801;  that 
to  Hanover,  in  1805;  and  that  to  Stralsund 
and  Copenhagen  in  1807.  He  was  on  active 
service  throughout  the  campaign  of  1809,  in- 
cluding the  battles  of  Roleia,  Vimiera,  and  Co- 
runna. He  was  present  with  the  expedition  at 
Walcheren,  and  at  the  siege  of  Flushing,  in  1809. 
In  1810  he.  was  ordered  once  more  to  the  Penin- 
sula, where  he  served  during  the  remainder  of 
the  war : the  chief  part  of  the  time  as  assistant- 
quarter-master-general.  He  assisted  at  the 
battles  of  Busaco  and  Fuentes  d’Onor ; at  the 
assault  and  capture  ofBadajoz;  at  the  battle  of 
Salamanca ; at  the  action  at  Villa  Muriel ; and 
at  the  battles  of  St.  Sebastian,  Vittoria, 
and  Nive.  He  also  took  part  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1815,  including  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. Sir  William  Gomm  received  the  gold 
cross  and  one  clasp  for  Badajoz,  Salamanca, 
Vittoria,  St.  Sebastian,  and  Nive,  and  the  silver 
war-medal  with  six  clasps  for  Roleia,  Vimiera, 
Corunna,  Busaco,  Fuentes  d’Onor,  and  Nivelle. 
At  Waterloo  he  was  quarter-master-general  to 
Picton’s  “ Fighting  Division ;”  and  in  1815  was 
created  a knight  commander  of  the  Bath.  He 
long  commanded  the  Coldstream  Guards,  and 
was  at  the  head  of  the  brigade,  consisting  of 
two  battalions,  when  he  attained  the  rank  of 
major-general.  He  was  shortly  afterwards,  in 
1839  or  1840,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
troops  in  Jamaica,  On  his  return  to  England 
he  was  appointed  to  the  northern  district ; and 
whilst  he  was  holding  that  command  in  1845 
he  was  nominated  civil  governor  and  com- 
mander of  the  forces  in  the  Mauritius.  He  at- 
tained the  rank  of  general  in  the  army  in  1854. 
He  succeeded  Sir  Charles  Napier  as  commander- 
in-chief  in  India  in  1851,  but  resigned  in  1855. 
He  is  now  (1S69)  one  of  the  four  field-marshals 
of  England,  b.  1784. 

Gonuebaud,  or  Gundobald ,gon' -de-bo,  third 
king  of  Burgundy,  who  ascended  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Chilpcric  in  491.  Hff 
ravaged  Italy,  and  in  499  called  a council  at 
Lyons  to  reconcile  the  Catholics  and  Arians,  but 
without  success.  Soon  after  this  he  was  de- 
feated by  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  and  his 
brother  Godcsil ; but  on  becoming  tributary  to 
the  former,  lie  recovered  his  dominions.  Gonde- 
baud  then  put  his  brother  to  death.  He  after- 
wards reigned  in  peace,  civilized  his  country, 
and  introduced  a system  of  laws  still  extant  by 
the  title  of  “ La  Loi  Gourbettc.”  d.  in  516. 

Gongora,  Louis,  gon'-gor-a,  a celebrated 
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Spanish  poet,  was  called  by  his  countrymen  the 
prince  of  lyric  poets.  His  style,  however,  is 
often  difficult  to  comprehend,  even  to  the 
Spaniards  themselves,  among  whom  he  has  had 
almost  as  many  censurers  as  admirers,  b.  1562 ; 
d.  1627. 

Goxsalvo,  Hernandez  de  Cordova,  gon-sal'-ve, 
surnamcd  the  Great  Captain,  a Spanish  com- 
mander, was  descended  from  a noble  family,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  conquest  of 
Granada,  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
Afterwards  lie  was  sent  to  Naples,  which  he 
recovered  almost  entirely  from  the  French. 
He  next  conquered  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and 
captured  Tarento  in  1501.  Two  years  after- 
wards he  entered  Naples  in  triumph,  and,  for 
his  services,  was  made  a constable  of  that  king- 
dom and  duke  of  Terranova.  Ferdinand,  how- 
ever, being  jealous  of  the  Great  Captain,  recalled 
him,  and  banished  him  to  his  estate  in  Granada, 
where  he  died  in  1515.  b.  1453. 

Good,  John  Mason,  good,  a physician,  poet, 
and  philologist,  was  the  son  of  a dissenting 
minister,  and  having  been  apprenticed  to  a sur- 
geon, first  practised  at  Coggeshall;  but  in 
1793  he  settled  in  London,  as  a surgeon  and 
apothecary;  and  having  obtained  a diploma 
from  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  commenced 
practice  as  a physician  in  1800.  Dr.  Good  exer- 
cised the  most  indefatigable  perseverance  in 
the  attainment  of  knowledge,  without  allowing 
his  literary  studies  to  interfere  with  the  duties 
of  his  profession.  It  is  stated  of  him,  that  so 
incessant  and  multifarious  were  his  labours  in 
1803,  that  he  was  finishing  a translation  of 
“ Solomon’s  Song,”  carrying  on  his  “ Life  of 
Dr.  Geddes,”  walking  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
miles  a day  to  see  his  patients  (his  business  as  a 
surgeon  then  producing  upwards  of  £1400  per 
annum),  editing  the  “Critical  Review,”  and 
supplying  a column  of  matter,  weekly,  for  the 
“ Sunday  Review added  to  which  lie  had,  for 
a short  period,  the  management  of  the  “ British 
Press”  newspaper.  In  the  winter  of  1810,  Dr. 
Good  commenced  his  lectures  at  the  Surrey  In- 
stitution, which  were  published  in  1826,  in  3 
vols.,  entitled  “ The  Book  of  Nature.”  He  pro- 
duced many  other  valuable  works,  among 
which  is  “ The  Study  of  Medicine,”  4 vols. 

B.  at  Epping,  in  Essex,  1764 ; d.  1827. 

Goocn,  Sir  Daniel,  gootch,  an  eminent  engi- 
neer, for  many  years  chief  locomotive  engineer 
to  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  and  af- 
terwards chairman  of  that  company’s  board  of 
directors.  He  was  one  of  the  purchasers  of  the 
Great  Eastern,  for  the  purpose  of  using  her  for 
laying  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  cable,  which  was 
successfully  submerged  in  1866.  For  this  and 
other  services  he  was  created  a baronet,  b.  at 
Bedlington,  Northumberland. 

Gobdianus,  M.  Antonias  Africanus,  gor-di- 
a.son  of  Metius  Marcellus,  descended 
from  Trajan  by  his  mother’s  side,  was  an  ex- 
ample of  piety  and  virtue.  He  composed  a 
poem  m thirty  books,  upon  the  virtues  of  Titus 
Antoninus  and  M.  Aurelius.  Having  been  pro- 
moted to  the  pratorship,  and  subsequently 
elected  consul,  he  took  the  government  of 
Alnca  m the  capacity  of  pro-consul.  After  he 
had  attained  Ins  80th  year,  he  was  roused  from 
a tranquil  rule  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Maxi- 
mum and  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  rc- 
belhous  troops  of  his  province.  He  long  de- 

tWo  t0  pC-Cept  V'e  lmPcrial  Purple;  but  the 
threats  M ^immediate  death  forced  his  compli- 
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ance.  Maximinus  marched  against  him  with  the 
greatest  indignation ; and  Gordian  sent  his  son 
with  whom  He  shared  the  imperial  dignity  to 
oppose  the  enemy.  Young  Gordian  was  killed 
in  battle  the  25tli  of  June,  237  a.d.,  and  the 
father  strangled  himself  at  Carthage  before  he 
had  been  six  weeks  at  the  head  of  the  empire, 
237  a.d.  He  was  universally  lamented  by  the 
army  and  people.— M.  Antoninus  Pius,  grand- 
son of  the  first  Gordian,  was  but  twelve  vears 
old  when  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Cicsar.  He  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  his  six- 
teenth year,  and  his  election  was  attended  with 
universal  approbation.  In  his  eighteenth  year 
he  married  Furia  Sabina  Tranquillina,  daughter 
of  Misitheus,  a man  celebrated  for  his  eloquence 
and  public  virtues.  Gordian  conquered  Sapor, 
king  of  Persia,  who  had  invaded  the  Roman 
provinces,  and  took  many  flourishing  cities  in 
the  East.  For  this  success  thesenatedecreed  him 
a triumph,  aud  saluted  Misitheus,  his  father-in- 
law,  as  the  guardian  of  the  republic.  Assassi- 
nated in  the  East,  244  a.d. 

Goedius,  gor  -de-us,  a Phrygian,  who,  though 
originally  a peasant,  was  raised  to  the  throne 
in  consequence  of  an  oracle  having  told  the 
Phrygians  to  give  the  crown  to  the  first  man 
they  met  going  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
mounted  on  a chariot.  The  famous  Gordian 
knot  took  its  origin  from  this  chariot.  The 
knot  which  tied  the  yoke  to  the  draught-tree 
was  made  in  such  an  artful  manner  that  the 
ends  of  the  cord  could  not  be  perceived.  From 
this  circumstance  a report  was  spread  that 
the  empire  of  Asia  was  promised,  by  the  oracle, 
to  him  who  could  untie  the  Gordian  knot. 
Alexander,  in  his  conquest  of  Asia,  passed  by 
Gordium,  and  as  he  wished  to  inspire  his  sol- 
diers with  courage,  and  make  his  enemies  be- 
lievo  that  he  was  born  to  conquer  Asia,  he  cut 
the  knot  with  his  sword,  and  asserted  that  the 
oracle  was  then  fulfilled,  and  that  his  claims  to 
universal  empire  were  fully  justified. 

Goedon,  George,  gor'-don,  commonly  called 
Lord  George  Gordon,  was  the  son  of  Cosmo 
George,  duke  of  Gordon.  At  an  early  age  he 
entered  the  navy,  but  subsequently  quitted  it 
on  account  of  some  dispute  with  Lord  Sand- 
wich. He  afterwards  sat  in  parliament  for  Lu»- 
gershall,  and  brought  himself  into  notice  by  his 
opposition  to  the  bill  for  granting  further  tole- 
ration to  Roman  Catholics.  His  intemperance 
on  this  occasion  proved  the  cause  of  the  riots  in 
Ior  which  he  was  tried  and  acquitted.  In 
17S6  he  was  excommunicated  for  not  appearing 
as  a witness  in  a cause.  In  1788  he  was  found 
guilty  of  publishing  a libel  against  the  queen  of 
1 ranee  on  which  he  fled  to  Holland.  A little 
after  this  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 
captured  in  the  disguise  of  a Jew,  which  profes- 
sion he  had  adopted,  and  committed  to  Ne  wirate 
where  he  died  in  1793.  b.  1750.  ’ 

Goedon,  Sir  John  Watson,  a distinguished 
portrait  painter,  who  acquired  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  art  of  painting  at  the  Academy 
of  the  Trustees  for  the  Encouragement  of  Manu- 
factures in  Scotland,  then  under  thedireetion  of 
John  Graham,  the  master  of  Wilkie,  afterwards 
succeeded  in  his  office  by  Sir  William  Allan 
During  the  four  years  that  young  Gordon 
studied  under  Graham,  he  had  the  natural 
desire  to  become  an  historical  painter,  but  was 
finally  induced  to  devote  his  talents  to  portrait- 
painting. During  the  entire  progress  of  the 
Scottish  Academy,  J olm  Watson  Gordon  cserted 
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himself  with  commendable  zeal  to  make  it  what 
it  is.  It  was  not  until  1827  that  Gordon  first 
exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy ; continuing 
his  contributions  at  infrequent  intervals  until 
1835,  when  he  became  a regular  and  important 
exhibitor.  In  1841  he  was  elected  associate  of 
the  London  Royal  Academy.  On  the  death  of 
Sir  William  Allan  in  1850,  Mr.  Watson  Gordon 
was  unanimously  elected  to  the  presidential 
chair  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  knighted  by  Her  Majesty,  and 
elected  Royal  Academician.  Sir  John  exercised 
his  pencil  in  delineating  the  features  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  time,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Dr. 
Chalmers,  Mr.  De  Quincey,  the  late  earl  of 
Hopetoun,  the  late  earl  of  Dalliousie,  the  Lord 
Justice-general  Hope,  the  duke  of  Buccleugh, 
Principal  Lee,  the  right  hon.  C.  Shaw  Lefevre, 
the  late  earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  Cockburn,  &c. 
B.  about  1790;  n.  1864. 

Gore,  Mrs.  Catherine  Frances,  .gore,  a distin- 
guished English  novelist,  who,  by  her  works,  did 
more  to  familiarize  thepublic  miudwith  the  tone 
of  fashionable  manners  and  conversation  than 
any  other  writer  of  her  day.  Her  novels  and 
other  works  extend  to  upwards  of  150  volumes. 
B.  in  Nottinghamshire,  1800;  d.  1861. 

Gorgei,  Arthur,  gor'-ge,  a Hungarian,  who, 
in  1837,  entered  the  Hungarian  life-guards,  and, 
in  1842,  was  attached  to  the  hussars  of  the 
Palatinate ; but,  in  1845,  quitted  the  army  and 
retired  to  his  own  estates,  where  he  lived  a 
quiet  life,  devoting  himself  principally  to  the 
study  of  the  sciences.  In  1848  he  appeared  as 
a volunteer  in  the  field,  in  defence  of  his  coun- 
try against  the  Croatians  and  Slavonians;  and 
was  invested  with  the  rank  of  captain.  His 
time  was,  at  first,  chiefly  occupied. in  organizing 
the  Hungarian  forces;  and,  having  been  sent 
to  operate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pestb.  on 
the  Danube,  he  obtained  full  powers  from  the 
Hungarian  prime-minister,  Count  Batthyani,  to 
adjudicate  upon  cases  of  treason  and  other 
crimes  in  a court-martial.  This  power  was 
first  exercised  upon  Count  Eugene  Zichy,  who 
had  been  found  guilty  of  communicating  with 
Jellachich,  and  upon  whom  the  sentence  of 
death  was  passed  and  carried  into  execution. 
Gorgei  was  subsequently  called  upon  to  act 
against  General  Roth,  and  was  so  far  successful 
as  to  cause  that  general  to  lay  down  his  arms. 
For  this  Gorgei  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel.. 
Subsequently  he  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Scliwechat,  notwithstanding  which,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Kossuth  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Hungarian  armies.  Fortune,  however,  did 
not  smile  upon  him  in  the  field,  and  he  was 
shortly  afterwards  superseded  in  the  command, 
but  had  it  again  conferred  upon  him.  He  then 
won  the  battle  of  Nagy-sarlo,  and  relieved  the 
garrison  of  Komorn.  Hungary  was  now  de- 
clared an  independent  state,  with  Kossuth  for 
its  governor,  and  Gorgei  for  its  minister-at- 
wari  He  next  took  Buda,  but  was  subsequently 
forced  to  retreat  before  General  Haynau.  He 
next  rose  to  be  dictator  of  Hungary;  but  dis- 
aster attended  the  arms  of  the  patriots  and  he 
submitted  to  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  retned 
to  Klagenfurt.  b.  at  Toporcz,  1818. 

Gorgias,  of  Leontinnm,  gor'-je-as,  a celebrated 
orator  of  the  school  of  Empedocles,  was  a native 
of  Leontinum,  in  Sicily.  A golden  statue  was 
‘ crectecl  to  his  honour  at  Delphi.  Plato  has  given 
Kis  name  to  one  of  his  dialogues,  Lived  400  B,c, 
408 
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Goiuo,  Antony  Francesco,  go'-re-o,  a learned 
Italian  antiquary,  the  author  of  “Musaeum 
Florentinum,”  or  a description  of  the  cabinet  of 
the  grand  duke  of  Florence,  11  vols.  fol.; 
“ Musaeum  Etruscum,”  8 vols.  folio;  “ Musaeum 
Corlenese,”  folio;  “Ancient  Inscriptions  in  the 
Towns  of  Tuscany,”  3 vols.  folio,  b.  in  Florence; 
b.  1757. 

Gobtschakoff,  gort'-sha-Tcqf  the  name  of 
a noble  Russian  family,  several  members  of 
which  have  played  prominent  parts  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  country.  Of  late  years,  three  bro- 
thers of  this  house  have  figured  conspicuously 
before  the  world,  of  whom  the  following  parti- 
culars maybe  given : — 

Gortsciiakoff,  Prince  Peter,  a military  com- 
mander, took  part  in  the  Russian  wars  against 
Turkey,  and,  in  1839,  was  made  governor  of 
Eastern  Siberia.  In  1813  he  became  general  of 
infantry,  and,  in  1851,  retired  from  service,  b. 
1790. 

Gobtschakoff,  Prince  Michael,  played  a pro- 
minent part  in  many  of  the  Russian  wars,  and, 
in  1855,  succeeded  Prince  Menschikofif  in  the 
command  of  the  Russian  forces  in  the  Crimea. 
He  superintended  the  defence  of  Sebastopol, 
which,  however,  he  was  at  last  forced  to  evacu- 
ate, making  a masterly  retreat,  b.  1795;  d.  1861. 

Gortschakoff,  Prince  Alexander,  a diplo- 
matist, represented  Russia  at  various  European 
courts,  and,  in  1855,  negotiated  the  peace  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Western  Powers.  He  suc- 
ceeded Count  Nesselrode  as  head  of  the  chancel- 
lerie  for  foreign  affairs,  b.  1798. 

Gosskc,  Francois  Joseph,  gos'-saiJc,  a distin- 
guished French  musical  composer,  the  character 
of  whose  music  is  light,  pleasing,  and  spirited. 
He  founded  the  Concert  of  Amateurs,  in  1770, 
at  which  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  played  the 
first  violin.  He  composed  the  apotheoses  of 
Voltaire  and  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  the  funeral 
hymn  forMirabeau.  b.  1753;  d.  1829. 

Gosson,  Stephen,  got! -son,  an  English  divine 
and  poet,  was  educated  at  Christchurch,  Ox- 
ford; and  held  the  living  of  St.  Botolph, 
Bishopsgatc.  He  wrote  three  dramatic  pieces ; 
notwithstanding  which,  he  published  “ Play 
confuted  in  Five  several  Actions,”  and  “The 
School  of  Abuse,”  against  poets  and  actors. 
b.  1654;  d.  1623. 

Gothe,  John  AVolfgang  von.  ge(r)te(r),  the 
most  distinguished  name  in  the  modern  litera- 
ture of  Germany,  was  in  his  fifteenth  year  sent 
to  the  university  of  Leipsie,  where,  however,  he 
rather  indulged  in  a desultory  than  a regular 
course  of  study.  In  1768  he  left  the  university 
of  Leipsie,  and  went  to  that  of  Strasburg,  with 
a view  to  the  legal  profession ; but  chemistry, 
anatomy,  and  other  kindred  sciences  commanded 
more  of  his  attention  than  the  law.  In  1771, 
however,  lie  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  juris- 
prudence, and  went  to  Avetzlar,  where  love  for 
a betrothed  lady,  and  the  suicide  of  a young 
man  named  Jerusalem,  supplied  him  with  sub- 
jects for  speculation,  which  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  “ AVerfher.”  This  work  appeared  in 
1774,  and  immediately  fixed  public  attention 
upon  its  author.  In  1779  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  to  whom  he  had 
been  introduced,  and  who  loaded  him  with 
honours.  He  was  made  president  of  the  coun- 
cil-chamber, and  ennobled.  He  took  up  Ins 
residence  at  Weimar,  where  he  was  surrounded 
by  some  of  the  first  minds  of  Germany,  and 

where  the  direction  of  the  theatre  was  confided 
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to  his  care.  Here  he  brought  out  the  chefs- 
A'  oeuvre  of  Schiller,  with  splendid  effect,  and  also 
produced  several  of  his  own  dramatic  poems. 
Of  these  we  may  mention  his  “ Faust,” — bis 
greatest  work;  “Goetz  von  Berlichingen,” 
“ Tasso,”  “ Iphigenia  in  Tauris,”  “ Stella,”  and 
“Count  Egmont .”  In  1736  he  left  Weimar  for 
Italy,  and  was  absent  two  years,  visiting  Sicily, 
and  remaining  a considerable  time  in  home. 
In  1792  he  accompanied  his  prince  in  the  cam- 
paign in  Champagne,  and  was  afterwards 
created  minister.  In  1807  he  received  from  the 
emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  the  order  of 
Alexander  Nevsky,  and  from  Napoleon  I.  the 
grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  His 
writings  are  too  voluminous  to  be  enumerated 
here ; but  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  his 
“Wilhelm  Meister,”  a moral  fiction;  and  his 
“Herman  and  Dorothea.”  The  lyrics  of  Gothe 
are  especially  beautiful;  but  his  “Faust”  is  a 
poem  pre-eminently  philosophical,  b.  at  Frank- 
furt-on-the-Main,  1749;  d.  at  Weimar,  1832. 

Gottsched,  John  Christopher,  got' -shed,  a 
German  poet  and  philosophical  writer,  who 
became  professor  of  philosophy,  logic,  and 
metaphysics,  at  Leipsic.  He  greatly  improved 
the  German  language  by  his  works,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  are,  “ Essay  towards  a Critical 
History  of  Poetry  for  the  Germans ;”  the  “Death 
of  Cato,”  a tragedy;  “Collections  towards  a 
Critical  History  of  the  German  Language, 
Poetry,  and  Eloquence;”  “The  First  Principles 
of  General  Philosophy ;”  “ The  German 

Theatre ;”  “ The  Principles  of  the  German 
Language;”  “ Poems,”  &e.  b.  at  Konigsberg, 
1700;  d.  at  Leipsic,  1766. — Madame  Gottsched 
was  also  a good  dramatic  writer,  d.  in  1762. 

Goudelin,  or  Goubouli,  Peter,  goo -de-la,  a 
Gascon  poet,  whose  verses  have  great  spright- 
lincss  and  a delicate  simplicity.  His  works, 
which  are  much  admired  by  liis  countrymen, 
have  gone  through  numerous  editions,  b.  at 
Toulouse,  1579 ; d.  there,  1629. 

Gouffier,  Marie  Gabriel  Auguste  Laurent, 
count  de  Choi-eul,  goo'-fe-ai,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  travelled  through  Greece  and  the 
neighbouring  islands;  and  on  his  return  to 
France  published  a beautiful  work,  entitled 
“ Voyage  Pittoresque  de  la  Grece,”  splendidly 
illustrated.  In  1784,  he  was  appointed  ambas- 
sador to  Constantinople;  but  the  French  revo- 
lution having  disarranged  his  projects  for  the 
continuation  of  his  great  work,  he  went  to 
Russia,  where  he  was  made  a privy  councillor, 
director  of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  and  superinten- 
dent of  the  imperial  libraries.  In  1802  he 
returned  to  France,  and  the  year  following  was 
chosen  a member  of  the  National  Institute.  He 
now  gave  to  the  world  a continuation  of  his  work 
upon  Greece;  but  became  involved  in  disputes 
with  Le  Chevalier  and  has  Casas,  who  had,  as 
lie  conceived,  injured  him  by  publishing  their 
works  on  the  same  subject,  after  having  been 
employed  under  his  auspices,  lie  was  made  a 
peer  of  Franco  by  Louis  XVIII.  b.  1752; 

Gough,  Richard,  gof,  an  eminent  antiquary 
a|’  *i  1 °Pn8TaPllcr>  the  son  of  a London  merchant, 
at  the  age  of  eleven  years  translated  from  the 
French  a “History  of  the  Bible,”  of  which 
twenty-five  copies  were  printed  at  the  expense 
ot  ms  mother,  who  made  presents  of  them  to 
r C.  nd8,  '**s  was  followed  by  a translation 
of  r leury’s  treatise  on  “ The  Customs  of  the 
Israelites,”  when  he  was  only  fifteen.  He  after- 
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wards  studied  at  Cambridge,  and,  besides  papers 
in  the  “ Archseoloaia,”  the  “Gentleman’s 
Magazine,”  and  other  publications,  he  wrote 
“ Anecdotes  of  British  Topography,”  2 vols. 
Ito  ; “ 'l’he  Sepulchral  Monuments  of  Great 
Britain,”  2 vols.  folio;  an  enlarged  edition  of 
Camden’s  “Britannia,”  &c.  b.  1735;  d.  1809. 

Gough,  Hugh,  Viscount,  G.C.B.,  entered  the 
army  in  1794,  and,  in  the  following  year,  was 
sent  with  his  regiment  to  the  Cape*  of  Good 
Hope,  which  ho  assisted  to  capture,  and  subse- 
quently served  in  the  West  Indies.  In  1809,  as 
major  of  the  87th  regiment,  he  was  despatched 
to  the  Peninsula,  where  he  commanded  his 
corps  at  the  battles  of  Talavera,  Barossa,  Vit- 
toria,  Nivelle,  Cadiz,  and  Tarifa.  For  lib 
bravery  in  those  engagements,  his  armorial 
bearings  were  augmented  by  an  additional 
heraldic  device.  At  Talavera,  he  was  wounded, 
and  had  a horse  shot  under  him ; but  lib  gal- 
lantry was  so  conspicuous  that,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  he  re- 
ceived brevet  rank  for  services  performed  in 
the  field,  and  became  lieutenant-colonel.  In 
1830  he  was  made  a major-general,  and,  in  1837, 
took  command  of  a division  of  the  Indian  army. 
He  had  not  been  long  at  his  post,  however, 
when  he  was  ordered  to  China,  where  he  took  the 
command  of  the  British  troops,  when  his  con- 
duct in  the  attack  on  Canton  caused  him  to  be 
made  a G.C.B.  On  the  close  of  the  < hinese 
war,  in  1S42,  he  was  created  a baronet,  and  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Returning  to  India,  he  became  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  forces,  and  entered  on 
the  last  Mahratta  war.  After  gaining  the  battle 
of  Maharajpore,  and  terminating  the  war,  he  in 
1845  encountered  the  Sikhs,  whom,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  governor-general,  Lord  Har- 
dinge,  he  successively  defeated  at  Moodkee, 
Ferozeshah,  and  Sobraon.  For  his  services  in 
this  war  he  again  received  a vote  of  thanks  from 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and,  in  1846,  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Gough.  In 
1848-49  he  was  once  more  engaged  against  the 
same  enemy,  and  finally  defeated  them  at  Goo- 
jerat,  though  at  a great  sacrifice  of  life.  For 
this  victory  he  was  again  thanked  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  created  a viscount,  with  a 
pension  of  £2000  per  annum  from  the  legisla- 
ture, and  a like  sum  from  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. In  1849  he  returned  to  England,  and 
retired  from  active  service.  In  1854,  on  the 
death  of  the  marquis  of  Anglesey,  he  became 
colonel  of  the  Royal  Horse-guards;  and  in  1862 
received  the  baton  of  a field-marshal  on  the 
occasion  ot  the  Prince  of  Wales  coming  of  age. 
b.  near  Limerick,  Ireland,  1779;  d.  1869. 

Gough,  John  13.,  a celebrated  lecturer  upon 
temperance,  who,  in  his  twelfth  year,  emigrated 
to  America,  and  became  a bookbinder.  Having 
fallen  into  habits  of  intemperance,  however,  lie 
sank  to  the  lowest  state  of  degradation,  from 
which  he  was  ultimately  rescued  by  taking  the 
total-abstinence  pledge.  He  now  devoted  him- 
self to  the  dissemination  of  those  principles  by 
which  he  had  felt  himself  benefited;  and  ac- 
quired a wide-spread  fame,  both  in  America  and 
Great  Britain,  by  the  dramatic  style  of  advocacy 
which  he  adopted  in  setting  forth,  upon  the 
platform,  the  principles  he  had  espoused,  b.  at 
Sandgate,  Kent,  1817. 

Goujon,  Jciu],goo'-ehawng,  a French  sculptor 
and  architect,  who  designed  the  fine  facade  of 
the  old  Louvre,  and  other  works,  which  pro- 
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cured  him  the  tiilc  of  the  French  Phidias.  lie 
was  a Protestant,  and  was  murdered  in  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  1572. 

Gournai,  Mary  dc  Jars,  goor'-nai,  a French 
lady,  famous  for  her  wit  and  talents.  . She 
was  adopted  by  the  celebrated  Montaigne,  for 
whose  works,  which  she  edited,  she  had  an 
enthusiastic  admiration,  b.  at  Paris,  15G6; 
d.  there,  1615.  Her  writings  were  published  in 
one  volume  4to. 

Gower,  John,  gour,  an  early  English  poet, 
became  eminent  as  a professor  of  law  in  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  He  was  a 
liberal  benefactor  to  the  church  of  St.  Saviour, 
Southwark,  where  his  monument  still  remains. 
B.  in  Yorkshire,  1325;  n.  in  London,  1402.  His 
works  are  of  the  grave  kind ; whence  his  friend 
Chaucer  styles  him  the  “ Moral  Gower.”  They 
consist  of  three  parts— “ Speculum  Meditantis,” 
“ Vox  Clamantis,”  “Confessio  Amantis.”  They 
were  printed  first  by  Caxton  in  1483.  The 
“Confessio  Amantis”  is  said  to  have  been 
written  by  command  of  Richard  II.,  who, 
“meeting  our  poet  Gower  rowing  in  the 
Thames,  near  London,  invited  him  into  the 
royal  barge,  and,  after  much  conversation, 
requested  him  to  ‘ book  some  new  thing.’  ” 
Gower,  although  hardly  a poet  by  nature,  had 
some  effect  in  exciting  a taste  for  verse.  Ac- 
cording to  himself,  Chaucer  was  his  disciple, 
but  far  excelled  him  in  the  true  spirit  of  poesy. 

Goyen,  John  van,  go'-yain,  a painter  of  land- 
scapes, cattle,  and  sea-pieces,  was  a pupil  of 
Vandervelde,  and  possessed  great  facility  and 
freedom.  His  works  are  in  consequence  more 
general  throughout  Europe  than  those  of  almost 
any  other  master,  and  such  of  them  as  are 
finished  and  remain  undamaged  are  highly 
valued,  n.  at  Leyden,  1596;  d.  1656. 

Goyon,  Charles  Marie  Auguste,  go-yamig,  Y?a.s 
educated  at  the  Military  College  of  St.  Cyr,  and 
in  1821  obtained  the  commission  of  sous-lieu- 
tenant  in  a regiment  of  chasseurs,  from  which 
he  was  transferred  to  a regiment  of  cuirassiers. 
He  gained  no  promotion  under  the  government 
of  the  restoration,  but,  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Orleans  dynasty,  Louis  Philippe  gave  Goyon 
a captain’s  commission  in  a regiment  of  cavalry ; 
and  in  1846  he  became  colonel  of  the  2nd  Regi- 
mentof  Dragoons.  Goyon  was  thus  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  duties  of  every  branch  of  the 
cavalry  service,  but  he  had  never  yet  been  called 
into  the  field.  It  was  not  till  the  revolution  of 
1848  that  he  first  faced  an  enemy’s  fire.  He  ably 
defended  the  streets  of  the  Faubourg  du  Temple, 
and  prevented  various  parties  of  the  insurgents 
from  effecting  ajunction  at  that  point.  From  the 
time  when  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  President 
of  the  French  Republic,  Goyon  became  his  most 
confidential  friend,  and  it  may  fairly  be  inferred 
that  the  high  consideration  in  which  Goyon  was 
held  enabled  him  to  obtain  for  the  President 
many  personal  adherents  among  the  superior 
officers  of  the  French  army.  In  1850  Goyon  was 
made  a general  of  brigade,  and  in  1853  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a general  of  division,  lie 
was  appointed  adjutant  to  Napoleon  III.,  in 
which  capacity  his  duties  brought  him  into 
frequent  personal  communication  with  the  Em- 
peror. In  November,  1856,  General  Goyon  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  French 
forces  in  Rome,  which  he  continued  to  hold  till 
1862,  notwithstanding  considerable  dissatisfac- 
tion with  his  conduct  both  on  the  part  of  the 
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Pope  and  cardinals  and  the  populace  of  Rome. 
In  the  year  mentioned  he  was  recalled,  and 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  senator,  is.  1802. 

Gracchus,  T.  Sempronius,  grak'-kus,  father 
of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  was  twice 
consul  and  once  censor.  He  made  war  in  Gaul, 
and  met  with  much  success  in  Spain.  He 
married  Cornelia,  of  the  family  of  the  Scipios, 
a woman  of  great  virtue.  Their  sons,  Tiberius 
and  Caius,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  their 
mother,  rendered  themselves  famous  by  their 
attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  populace, 
which  course  at  last  proved  fatal  to  them.  With 
a winning  eloquence  and  uncommon  popularity, 
Tiberius  began  to  agitate  for  the  agrarian  law, 
which,  by  means  of  violence,  was  enacted. 
Being  himself  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  carrying  the  law  into  execution,  he 
was  assassinated  in  the  office  by  PubliusNasica; 
and  Caius,  after  his  death,  with  more  vehe- 
mence but  less  moderation,  endeavoured  to  carry 
out  what  his  brother  had  left  unaccomplished. 
This,  in  the  end,  increased  the  sedition,  and  he 
was  murdered  by  order  of  the  consul  Opimius, 
121  b.c.,  about  13  years  after  the  unfortunate 
end  of  Tiberius.  His  body  was  thrown  into  the 
Tiber.  Caius  has  been  accused  of  having  mur- 
dered Scipio  Africanus  the  younger. — Sempro- 
nius, a Roman,  banished  to  the  coast  of  Africa 
for  his  adulteries  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Augustus.  He  was  assassinated  by  order  of 
Tiberius,  after  he  had  been  banished  14  years. 
Julia  also  shared  his  fate. — There  were  others 
of  tliis  name,  but  they  are  of  inferior  note. 

Grafton,  Augustus  Henry  Fitzroy,  duke  of, 
graf'-ton,  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  the 
family  honours  in  1757;  and  in  1765  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state ; but  the  year  follow- 
ing ^relinquished  that  station,  and  soon  after 
became  first  lord  of  the  Treasury,  which  he  held 
till  1770.  During  his  administration,  he  was 
virulently  attacked  by  “ Junius.”  In  1771  the 
duke  was  nominated  lord  privy  seal,  which  office 
he  resigned  in  1775,  and  acted  in  opposition  to 
the  court  till  1782,  when  he  was  again  in  office 
for  a short  time.  After  this,  he  was  uniformly 
an  opponent  of  ministers,  till  his  death.  He 
was  the  author  of  a volume  of  theological  essays, 
&e.  b.  1736;  d.  1811. 

Grafton,  Richard,  an  English  historian,  who 
greatly  assisted  in  the  compilation  of  Hail’s 
“Chronicle,”  and  also  produced  another,  entitled 
“ A Chronicle  at  large  of  the  Affayrcs  of  England 
from  the  Creation  of  the  Worldc  unto  Queenc 
Elizabeth,”  the  latter  of  which  was  republished, 
in  2 vols.  4to,  in  1S09.  Grafton  was  a printer, 
and  carried  on  that  business  on  an  extensive 
scale,  for  the  time,  in  London,  in  the  lGtli 
century. 

Graggini,  Antonio  Francesco,  gradj-ne,  an 
Italian  poet,  who  was  the  originator  of  the 
Della  Crusca  Academy ; and  the  author  of  poems 
and  tales,  the  latter  rivalling,  iu  puiity  of  stjle, 
those  of  Boccaccio,  n.  at  Florence,  1503;  d. 
1583. 

Graham,  Sir  .T.,  grai'-ham,  the  faithful  com- 
panion and  fellow-patriot  of  Sir  W.  Wallace. 
He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  July  22,  1298. 

Graham,  George,  an  eminent,  mechanic,  who 
was  journeyman  and  successor  to  Tompion,  the 
celebrated  elockmaker.  He  distinguished  him- 
self not  only  by  the  accuracy  of  his  timepieces, 
but  by  the  invention  of  several  valuable  instru- 
ments for  astronomical  observations.  The  groat 
mural  arch  in  the  observatory  of  Greenwich 
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was  made  under  his  inspection,  and  divided  by 
his  own  hand.  He  invented  the  sector,  with 
which  Dr.  Bradley  discovered  two  new  motions 
in  the  fixed  stars.  He  furnished  the  members 
of  the  French  Academy,  who  were  sent  to  the 
north  to  measure  a degree  of  the  meridian,  with 
the  instruments  for  that  purpose,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  he  com- 
municated several  useful  discoveries,  b.  in 
Cumberland,  1675;  d.  in  London,  1751,  and  was 
interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Graham,  Right  Honourable  Sir  James 
Robert  George,  bart.,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Thomas  Graham,  Esq.,  of  Netherby,  who,  in 
1782,  was  created  a baronet.  Sir  James  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Westminster,  and  at 
Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  displayed 
considerable  ability,  and,  at  an  early  age, 
especially  distinguished  himself  by  that  kind  of 
practical  business  capacity  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  celebrated.  He  entered  public  life 
as  secretary  to  Lord  Montgomerie,  in  Sicily, 
which  situation  he  continued  to-  hold  under 
Lord  William  Bentinek,  and  was  the  principal 
in  negotiating  an  armistice  with  Murat  at 
Naples.  In  1818  he  was  returned  member  of 
Parliament  for  Hull,  upon  extreme  liberal  prin- 
ciples, but  did  not  long  retain  his  seat.  In  1823 
he  succeeded  to  his  father’s  baronetcy,  and  in 
1826  was  returned  member  for  Carlisle.  In 
1830  he  took  office  under  Earl  Grey,  as  first  lord 
of  the  Admiralty ; in  1831  he  assisted  in  framing 
the  Reform  Bill  of  Earl  Grey;  and,  in  1834, 
resigned,  on  account  of  disagreeing  with  his 
colleagues  on  the  appropriation  clause  in  the 
Irish  Church  Temporalities  Bill.  For  some 
years  he  now  held  an  independent  position; 
but,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1841,  came  into 
power,  he  accepted  the  home  secretaryship.  In 
1841  he  suffered  greatly  in  public  opinion,  by 
ordering  letters  addressed  to  M.  Mazzini  to  be 
opened  and  copied  at  the  General  Post-office. 
IIis  popularity,  however,  soon  rose  again  by  the 
active  and  firm  part  he  took  with  Sir  Robert 
lecl  in  carrying  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  government  were  driven 
from  office  on  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill.  Sir 
James  continued  out  of  place  till  1853,  when  he 
became  again,  under  the  administration  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  which  he 
retained  till  the  close  of  the  following  year.  In 
1855  he  held  the  same  office  for  a few  days  under 
Lord  Palmerston,  but  finally  resigned,  n in 
Cumberland,  1792;  n.  1861. 

Grahame  John,  of  Claverhouse,  Viscount 
Dundee,  was  ‘ a soldier  of  distinguished  courage 
and  professional  skill,  but  rapacious  and  pro- 
fane, of  violent  temper,  and  obdurate  heart  ” 
whose  name,  “ wherever  the  Scottish  race  is 
settled  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  is  mentioned 
with  a peculiar  energy  of  hatred.”  He  com- 
menced his  career  in  arms  as  a soldier  of  fortune 
in  1; ranee;  subsequently  entered  the  Dutch 
service;  and  on  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1677 
was  nominated  to  the  command  of  a regiment 
ot  horse  that  had  been  raised  against  the 
Covenanters,  whom  he  hunted  with  ttie  utmost 
energy  and  vindictiveness.  Among  other  cruel 

l ^UInCniS  i?.f  a <b'rami0U8  sovereign,  Gra- 
hamc  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  bar- 
oanty,  and  lias  obtained  an  unenviable  noto- 
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' [Tanu0>  and  local  tradition. 

w!ir/en  iocs  which  he  rendered  to  his  sovereign 

hi~h  mi' ardcd  tltnc  to  Kmc  by  various 
mbh  o.hces;  and  ho  was  finally  raised  to  the 
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peerage  by  the  title  of  viscount  Dundee,  n. 
1650 ; killed  at  Killicrankie,  in  the  hour  of  vic- 
tory, in  1689. 

Grahame,  James,  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  and  became  curate  of  Ship- 
ton,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  also  of  Sedgeiield, 
in  Durham,  lie  wrote  “ The  Sabbath,”  a poem 
variously  criticised;  but,  however  heavy  it  may 
be  to  some,  none  can  dispute  the  excellent  spirit 
in  which  it  is  composed.  He  also  wrote  “ Bibli- 
cal Pictures,”  “ British  Georgies,”  and  several 
other  poems.  Lord  Jeffrey,  in  the  “ Edinburgh 
Review,”  treated  his  effusions  with  considerable 
severity,  and  Lord  Byron  calls  him  “ sepulchral 
Grahame;”  but  equal  judges  of  true  poetry  have 
pronounced  different  verdicts  upon  his  Muse. 
Thus  Professor  Wilson:— 

:c  Such  glory,  Grahame ! thou  .... 

With  loftier  aspirations  and  an  aim 
More  worthy  man’s  immortal  nature,  thou, 
That  holiest  spirit,  that  still  loves  to  dwell 
In  the  upright  heart  and  pure,  at  noon  of 
night 

Didst  fervently  invoke ; and,  led  by  her 
Above  the  Aonian  mount,  send  from  the  stars 
Of  heaven  such  soul-subduing  melody 
As  Bethlehem  shepherds  heard  when  Christ 
was  born.” 
b.  in  Glasgow,  1765;  d.  1811. 

Grainger,  James,  grain -jer,  a poet  and 
physician,  who  served  his  apprenticeship  to  a 
surgeon  at  Edinburgh.  He  afterwards  acted  in 
that  capacity  in  the  army,  and,  in  1748,  took  his 
doctor’s  degree,  and  settled  in  London.  His 
practice,  however,  was  not  considerable,  and  he 
engaged  as  tutor  to  a young  gentleman,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  the  island  of  St.  Kitt’s,  in 
the  West  Indies,  where  he  died  in  1767.  b.  at 
Dunse,  Scotland,  1723.  He  wrote— an  “ Ode  on 
Solitude,”  “ Bryan  and  Pereene,”  a ballad,  the 
“ Sugar-cane,”  in  blank  verse,  and  translated 
the  “ Elegies”  of  Tibullus  into  English  verse. 
IIis  medical  works  are— “ Historia  Febris  Ano- 
malse  Batavse,  an.  1764;”  and  a treatise  on  the 
West  India  diseases,  8vo. 

Gramont,  Anthony,  duke  of,  gra'-maicnq, 
marshal  of  France,  an  illustrious  warrior  and 
courtier  of  thereignof  LouisXI  V.,  was  descended 
from  the  noble  family  of  Gramont  of  Navarre 
and  related  to  Cardinal  Richelieu  by  m .rr  . J 
d.  1678.— His  son  Philibert,  Coimt  de  Gramont’ 
wrote  two  vols.  of  “ Memoirs,”— still  popular’ 
Granby,  John  Manners,  Marquis  of,  qran-be , 
Vamoas  English  general,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  tlie  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  commanded  with 
honour  during  the  seven  years’  war  in  Germany. 
After  the  peace  of  1763,  he  retired  into  private 
life,  greatly  beloved  by  all  ranks  for  his  many 
virtues,  b.  1720;  d.  1770. 

Granger,  James,  gran' -jer,  an  English  divine, 
who  published  a valuable  work,  entitled  “ The 
Biographical  History  of  England,”  in  4 vols.  Svo. 
He  was  vicar  of  Sliiplake,  in  Oxfordshire,  and 
was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit  while  adminis- 
tering the  Lord’s  Supper  in  his  church,  and 
died  the  next  morning,  1776.  b.  1716. 

Grant,  Anne,  grant,  usually  designated  Mrs. 
Grant  of  Laggan,  a popular  and  instructive 
miscellaneous  writer,  whose  maiden  name  was 
M’ Vicar,  her  father,  after  passing  some  years 
in  America,  having  been  barrack-master  at 
Fort  Augustus,  in  the  Scottish  Highlands  In 
1779  she  was  married  to  the  Rev.  James  Grant 
who  had  been  appointed  minister  of  the  parish 
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ofLaggan,  Inverness-shire.  She  was  left  a 
widow,"  however,  in  1801,  and  having  a large 
family  to  support  on  but  scanty  means,  was 
induced  to  publish  a volume  of  poems,  which 
proved  successful  beyond  her  most  ardent  ex- 
pectations. She  now  adopted  literature  as  a 
profession,  and  at  various  periods  produced  her 
“Letters  from  the  Mountains”  (which  have 
been  often  reprinted),  “ Memoirs  of  an  American 
Lady,”  “ Essays  on  the  Superstitions  of  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland,”  “ Popular  Models 
and  impressive  Warnings  from  the  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  Industry,”  &c.  Nearly  the  last 
30  years  of  her  life  were  spent  in  Edinburgh, 
where  she  formed  the  centre  of  a highly  accom- 
plished circle,  numbering  among  her  friends 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Jeffrey,  Henry  Mac- 
kenzie, and  all  the  Scotch  “notables”  of  the 
day ; and  where  her  amiable  character,  no  less 
than  her  literary  celebrity,  procured  her  general 
esteem  and  regard,  b.  at  Glasgow,  1755;  d. 
1838.  Her  “Memoirs  and  Correspondence” 
have  since  been  published. 

Grant,  Sir  Francis,  R.A.,  an  artist  who  spent 
his  entire  fortune,  and  then  devoted  himself  to 
his  art.  He  became  one  of  the  best  portrait 
painters  of  fashionable  life,  and  was  warmly 
encouraged  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career  he  applied  himself  to 
the  painting  of  sporting  pieces,  some  of  which 
were  engraved  and  extensively  patronized  by 
sporting  men ; but  he  subsequently  abandoned 
this  branch  of  art,  and  applied  himself  to  por- 
trait-painting, and  became,  par  excellence,  the 
artist  of  “good  society.”  In  1842 he  was  chosen 
an  A.R.A.,  and,  in  1851,  a R.A.  In  1866  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
was  knighted  shortly  after,  b.  at  Kilgraston, 
Scotland,  about  1800. 

Gbant,  Robert  Edmund,  M.D.,  a celebrated 
zoologist  and  comparative  anatomist,  who  was 
educated  at  the  High  i-ehool,  Edinburgh,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  in  Greek  and  geometry. 
In  1808  he  entered  the  literary  classes  of  the 
university,  and,  in  1812,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Medico-Cliirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
In  1814  he  became  president  of  the  Royal  Me- 
dical Society,  and,  in  the  same  year,  graduated 
as  M.D.  His  father  having  now  died,  he  passed 
sometime  in  visiing  the  principal  capitals  of 
the  continent,  and,  after  his  return,  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profe-sion  in  Edinburgh,  in 
1820.  In  1824,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Barclay, 
he  delivered  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy, 
and,  during  his  vacations,  devoted  himself  to 
original  researches  upon  the  animals  of  the 
coasts  of  Scotland.  The  result  of  these  appeared 
in  the  “Transactions  of  the  Wernerian  Society.” 
In  1827  he  was  admitted  a licentiate  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  at  Edinburgh,  and, 
in  the  following  year,  was  called  upon  to  till  the 
post  of  lecturer  on  comparative  anatomy  and 
zoology  at  the  University  College,  London. 
From  that  time  he  continued  to  lecture  at  that 
institution,  and  was  a large  contributor  to 
zoological  literature.  He  was  a fellow  of  the 
Royal,  Linnccan,  Zoologoal,  Geological,  and  En- 
tomological So  ietics.  b.  at  Edinburgh,  1793. 

Gbant,  Lieut.-General  Ulysses  S.,  entered  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  at.  West  Point, 
in  1839,  where  he  graduated  with  honours  in 
1834,  and  was  attached  as  brevet  second  lieu- 
tenant to  tiic  4th  Infantry.  He  was  promoted 
second  lieutenant  in  September,  1815,  and  served 
as  such  through  M exico,  under  General  Taylor, 
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at  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  Monterey, 
and  under  General  Scott  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the 
city  of  Mexico,  and  was  twice  promoted  for 
his  bravery.  He  was  made  regimental  quarter- 
master April  1,  1847,  and  when  he  resigned  the 
service,  on  the  31st,  of  July,  1854,  he  was  a full 
captain  in  the  4th  Infantry  of  Regulars.  After 
his  resignation  he  settled  in  St.  Louis  County, 
Missouri,  and  moved  from  there  to  Galena,  Illi- 
nois, in  1860.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  of  secession,  he  offered  his  services  to  Go- 
vernor Yates,  and  was  appointed  colonel  of 
the  21st  Regiment  of  Illinois  Volunteers,  and 
served  with  his  regiment  until  promoted  to  be  a 
brigadier-general,  with  commission  and  rank 
from  the  17th  of  May,  1861.  He  was  engaged 
as  colonel  and  acting  brigadier-general  in  seve- 
ral of  the  contests  in  south-eastern  Missouri ; 
and  among  his  most  noteworthy  acts  was  the 
occupation  of  Paducah,  and  stoppage  of  com- 
munication and  supplies  to  the  Confederates 
via  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers. 
The  mannerjn  which  he  conducted  the  battle 
of  Belmont*  was  highly  commended  by  his 
own  government.  After  the  capture  of  Fort 
Henry  a new  district  was  created  under  the 
denomination  of  the  district  of  West  Ten- 
nessee, and  General  Grant  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  it.  He  subsequently  captured  Fort 
Donelson,  an  important  position,  where  from 
7000  to  9000  prisoners  were  taken,  and  for  which 
he  was  made  major-general.  Subsequently  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general, 
and,  in  1865,  terminated  the  war  by  the  defeat 
of  Lee  and  the  capture  of  Richmond.  Iii  1863 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  United  States,  as 
successor  to  Andrew  Johnson,  b.  in  Clairmont 
County,  Ohio,  1822. 

Granville,  George,  Baron  Lansdowne,  prari- 
vil,  a nobleman  of  considerable  talents,  who  in 
1685  wrote  some  poetical  pieces  on  the  accession 
of  James  II.  After  the  Revolution,  he  lived  re- 
tired for  a considerable  time,  amusing  himself 
with  literary  composition.  In  1686  was  acted, 
with  great  applause,  his  tragedy  of  “ Heroic 
Love,”  which  was  followed  by  the  dramatic 
poem  of  “ The  British  Enchanters.”  On  the 
accession  of  Queen  Anne,  he  obtained  a seat  in 
Parliament,  and,  in  1710,  was  made  secretary-at- 
war.  The  same  year,  he  married  a daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Jersey,  and  was  soon  alter  created  a 
peer,  by  the  title  of  l.ord  Lansdowne,  baron  of 
Bideford.  The  accession  of  George  I.  depiivcd 
him  of  his  place,  and  in  1715  he  was  sent,  to  the 
Tower,  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  a plot 
against  the  government.  He  obtained  his  re- 
lease in  1717,  and  afterwards  went  to  France, 
where  he  resided  some  years,  b.  in  Cornwall, 
1667 ; n.  1735.  His  works  were  published  in  2 
vols.  4to,  1732,  and  included,  besides  those  men- 
tioned above,  several  other  plays  and  poems. 

Granville,  John  Carteret,  Earl  of,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  George,  Lord  Carteret,  and 
succeeded  to  this  title  at  the  age  of  five 
years.  He  received  his  education  at  West- 
minster School  and  Christchurch  College,  (,x- 
foid,  and,  in  1711,  took  his  seat  in  the  House  or 
Lords.  Here  lie  distinguished  himself  by  Ins 
earnest  supportof  the  succession  of  the  Hanover 
family,  which  recommended  him  to  George  I., 
who  gave  him  several  important  places.  In 
1719  lie  was  sent  ambassador  to  Sweden,  and 
effected  the  treaty  between  that  power  and 
Denmark.  In  172l'he  became  secretary  ol  state, 
and,  in  1724,  was  appointed  viceroy  ot  Ireland, 
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where  bis  administration,  in  a trying  season, 
was  generally  applauded.  He  was  again  no- 
minated to  that  office,  after  the  accession  of 
George  II.,  and  governed  that  kingdom  with 
great  wisdom  till  1730.  He  was  the  enemy  of 
Walpole's  administration,  and  moved,  in  1 741, 
for  the  removal  of  that  minister.  When  this 
was  effected,  Lord  Carteret  became  secretary  of 
state,  and  in  1744,  on  the  death  of  his  mother, 
succeeded  to  the  titles  of  Viscount  Carteret  and 
Earl  Granville,  d.  1763.  He  was  a pleasant 
companion,  and  a great  encourager  of  learned 
men. 

Granville,  Granville  Geo.  Leveson  Gower, 
Earl,  educated  at  Eton  and  Christchurch, 


Oxford,  took  his  degree  in  1834.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  attached  to  his  father’s  embassy 
in  Paris,  and  in  1836,  and  also  in  1837,  on  a new 
election,  was  returned  member  of  Parliament 
for  Morpeth.  He  was  now  on  the  high  road 
to  power,  and  in  a short  time  was  appointed 
under-secretary  for  foreign  affairs.  In  1840  he 
was  attached  to  the  Russian  embassy,  and  at 
the  subsequent  general  election,  was,  in  1841, 
returned  member  for  Lichfield.  In  1846  lie  was 
summoned,  by  the  death  of  his  lather,  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  and,  in  the  administration  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  became  master  of  her  Ma- 
jesty’s buckhounds.  He  subsequently  became 
vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and,  in 
1851,  took  a large  share  in  “getting  up’’  the 
Great  Exhibition.  Under  Lord  Aberdeen,  he 
became  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
under  Lord  Palmerston,  in  1855,  filled  the  same 
post.  He  also  held  several  other  important 
posts.  In  1856  he  represented  her  majesty  at 
the  coronation  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and, 
under  the  Palmerston  administration  of  1859,’ 
held  the  office  of  president  of  the  council.  In 
1868  he  became  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies 
under  Mr.  Gladstone,  n.  1815. 

Grasse,  Francis  Joseph  Paul,  Count  de,  grass, 
a celebrated  French  admiral,  who  played  a con- 
spicuous  part  in  the  naval  wars  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. When  a youth  he  was  captured  by  Anson, 
and  remained  in  England  for  two  years  a pri- 
soner. After  many  battles  with  the  English  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  coast  of  North 
America,  he  was  defeated  by  Hood  off  St.  Chris- 
topher s in  1782.  This  reverse  was  followed  in 
the  same  year  by  the  defeat  and  capture  of  his 
vessel,  the  Ville  de  Paris,  by  Admiral  Rodney, 
when  on  his  way  with  a large  fleet  to  attack 
Jamaica,  b.  1723 ; d.  1788. 

, Geatian,  grai'-she-an,  a Roman  emperor, 
eldest  son  of  the  emperor  Valentinian  I.,  was 
raised  to  the  throne,  conjointly  with  his  father, 
though  only  eight  years  old.  Afterwards,  he  be- 
came sole  emperor,  in  the  16th  year  of  his  age. 
lie  took  as  his  colleague,  Theodosius,  whom  he 
appointed  over  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire  I 
His  courage  in  the  field  was  as  remarkable  as 
X of  learning  and  philosophy.  He  slew  1 
30  (iO,i  Germans  in  a battle,  and  supported  the 
toLcring  state  by  his  prudence  and  intrepidity 
His  enmity  to  the  pagan  superstition  of  his 
subjects  ultimately  proved  his  ruin.  He  was 
lorsaken  by  his  troops  in  the  field  of  battle 

derrrtTv  Jfah,it  ,Maxirmis  in  Gaul,  and  mur- 
£ atey  thC  rebels’383  A-D-> in  24th  year  of 

the*twpmh’a  Boncdictine  monk,  who  lived  in 

noLd  rir  Moentn ry,’ .a native  ot'  Tu«cany,  who  is 
ch Hrr  t l-  h eoHectmn  of  the  canon  laws  of  the 
hurch,  known  as  Gratian’s  “ Decretals  ” 
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Ghatius  Palis cus,  grai'-she-its  fa-lis'-kus,  a 
Latin  poet,  contemporary  with  Ovid.  He 
wrote  a poem  on  coursing,  called  “Cynegeti- 
con,”  much  commended  for  its  elegance  and  per- 
spicuity. 

Grattan-,  Right  Honourable  Henry,  grat'-tan, 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  ability,  and, 
alter  taking  his  degree,  went  to  London,  for 
the  purpose  of  following  the  profession  of  the 
law.  In  1772  he  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar,  and, 
in  1775,  was  returned  to  the  Irish  Parliament, 
where  Iris  fervid  eloquence  not  only  procured 
him  the  admiration  but  the  love  and  veneration 
of  his  countrymen,  whose  enthusiasm  lie 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  first  public 
benefit  which  he  was  instrumental  in  conferring 
' on  his  countrymen,  was  the  partial  liberation 
of  Irish  commerce  which  had  hitherto  been 
greatly  trammelled  by  vexatious  restrictions. 
In  1780  he  obtained  from  the  Irish  Parliament 
the  resolution  “ that  the  king’s  most  excellent 
majesty,  and  the  lords  and  commons  of  Ireland, 
are  the  only  power  competent  to  make  laws  to 
bind  Ireland.’’  Jlis  speech  on  this  occasion, 
especially  its  closing  passages,  is  a fine  speci- 
men of  eloquence.  The  Irish  nation  now  voted 
him  £100,000  “ as  a testimony  of  its  gratitude’’ 
for  national  services;  but,  at  Grattan’s  own  re- 
quest, it  was  made  £50,000,  which  he  received. 
After  the  union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain, 
he  was  chosen  member  for  Malton,  and  subse- 
quently sat  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  as  the 
representative  for  Dublin.  He  is  only  now  re- 
membered for  his  eloquence;  but  Lord 
Brougham,  in  a speech  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1823,  says— “ He  was  a man  of 
singular  candour,  and  of  great  moderation ; and 
from  his  entrance  into  public  life,  to  the  close  of 
his  illustrious  career,  gave  signal  proofs  of  his 
moderation,  of  his  extreme  forbearance,  nay,  of 
his  gentleness.’’  “ The  purity  of  his  life  was 
the  brightness  of  his  glory,”  says  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  b.  in  Dublin,  1760;  d.  in  London, 
1820,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Gkaun,  Karl  Heinrich,  groan,  an  eminent 
German  musician,  who  was  chapel-master  to 
Frederic  the  Great.  He  enjoyed  a reputation 
in  Germany  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which 
Handel  enjoyed  in  England;  and  was  the 
author  ot  an  immense  number  of  masses,  ora- 
torios, and  other  musical  compositions  b 1701  • 
d.  1759.  ’ ’ 

Gray,  Thomas,  grai,  an  English  poet,  was  the 
son  ot  a money-scrivener  in  London,  and  was 
educated  at  Eton,  whence  he  removed  to  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge.  In  1738  he  entered  at  the 
inner  I emple,  but  never  engaged  much  in  the 
study  of  the  law.  The  year  following,  he  accom- 
panied Mr.  Horace  Walpole  in  the  tour  of 
Lurope ; but  a difference  arising  between  them 
they  parted  in  Italy,  in  1741,  and  Mr.  Gray 
, returned  to  England,  where  his  father  died  soon 
after  He  now  took  up  his  residence  chiefly  at 
Cambridge,  where,  in  1768,  he  became  professor 
ot  modern  history.  b.  in  London,  1716- 
1771,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at 
Stoke  Pogis,  in  Buckinghamshire.  The  odes 
I of  Gray  possess  uncommon  merit,  and  his 
i.lcgy  in  a Country  Churchyard”  has  long 
been  i onsidered  as  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the 
] English  language.  General  Wolfe,  Hie  night  bc- 
: fore  he  made  his  attack  on  Quebec,  where  befell 
'declared  to  his  fellow-soldiers,  “Now 
men,  1 would  rather  be  the  author  of  that  poem 
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than  take  Quebec.”  “ I know  not,”  says  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges,  “what  there  is  of  spell  in  the 
following  simple  line — 

‘ The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep ;’ 
but  no  frequency  of  repetition  can  exhaust  its 
touching  charm."  There  are  other  lines  in  this 
delightful  poem  which  wo  could  point  out 
equally  charming.  “ Had  Gray  written  nothing 
but  his  Elegy,”  says  Byron,  “high  as  he  stands, 
I am  not  sure  that  he  would  not  stand  higher. 
It  is  the  corner-stone  of  his  glory.  . . . Gray's 
Elegy  pleases  instantly  and  eternally.” 
Greaves,  John,  greeves,  a mathematician 
and  antiquary,  who,  after  receiving  a gramma- 
tical education  in  his  native  county,  was  removed 
to  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  In  1621  he  was 
chosen  fellow  of  Merton  College,  and,  in  1628, 
took  the  degree  of  M.A.  In  1630  he  became 
professor  of  geometry  in  Gresham  College,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  sent  by  Archbishop  Laud 
to  the  East,  where  he  made  a large  collection 
of  oriental  MSS.,  coins,  and  medals.  He  also 
took  a careful  survey  and  measurement  of  the 
Egyptian  pyramids,  and  made  many  astrono- 
mical observations.  After  his  return,  in  1640, 
he  was  chosen  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy 
atOxford;  but  was  obliged  to  resign  his  situation, 
fromthe  persecution  of  the  parliamentary  visitors. 

n.  in  Hampshire,  1602;  d.  1652.  He  wrote 
“ Pyramidographia ; or,  a Description  of  the 
Pyramids  in  Egypt;”  “A  Discourse  on  the 
Roman  Foot  and  Denarius;”  and  other  valuable 


works. 

Green,  Robert,  green,  an  English  poet,  was 
a man  of  wit  and  talents,  but  noted  alike  for  his 
good  advice  and  bad  example.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  Englishman  who  wrote  for 
bread ; but  whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  he 
had  great  vivacity  of  mind,  and  a fertile  imagina- 
tion, which  he  had  increased  by  extensive  read- 
in0-.  He  crowded  simile  upon  simile,  and  wrote 
inaccordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Eupliean 
sect,  fashionable  in  his  time.  The  criticism  of 
Hallam,  in  his  “Literary  History  of  Europe,”  is, 
that  “ Green  succeeds  pretty  well  in  that  florid 
and  gay  style,  a little  redundant  in  images, 
which  Shakspeare  frequently  gives  to  his  princes 
and  courtiers,  and  which  renders  some  unimpas- 
sioned scenes  in  his  historic  plays  effective  and 
brilliant."  The  same  critic  speaks  of  his  novels, 
however,  as  “ deplorable  specimens.”  n.  at 
Ipswich,  1560;  d.  in  London,  1592. 

Green,  Matthew,  an  English  poet,  who  was 
bred  a dissenter,  which  sect  he  quitted,  and 
ridiculed  in  his  poem  of  “The  Spleen.”  He 
obtained  a place  in  the  Custom-house,  n.  in 
London,  1696 ; n.  1737.  His  poems,  which  pos- 
sess great  merit,  were  published  in  Dodsley’s 
collection,  and  together,  in  1 vol.  in  1796. 

Green,  Valentine,  a distinguished  engraver 
in  mezzotinto,  was  intended  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession • but  left  it  for  the  art  in  which  he  after- 
wards ’ excelled.  He  settled  in  London  in 
1765  • was  keeper  of  the  Royal  Institution,  and 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy ; and  produced 
many  fine  engravings  from  Reynolds,  W est,  the 
Dusseldorf  Gallery,  &e.  Ho  was  also  known  as 
the  author  of  a “ History  of  Worcester,  and 
some  other  works,  n.  in  Warwickshire ; n 1813. 

Greene,  Maurice,  Mus.  Doc.,  a celebrated 
composer  of  church  music,  who  received  Ins 
education  in  St.  Paul’s  choir,  under  Brind,  the 
organist.  He  first  became  organist  of  St. 
Dun stnn’s  in  the  West,  and  subsequently  suc- 
ceeded his  former  master  as  organist  ol  St. 
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Paul’s  Cathedral.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Croft,  he 
became  organist  and  composer  to  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  in  1736  was  appointed  master  of  his 
majesty’s  band.  Previous  to  this  appointment, 
he  had  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  conferred 
on  him  at  Cambridge,  for  his  exercise  on  Pope’s 
“ Ode  on  St.  Cecilia’s  Day.”  The  fame  of  Doctor 
Greene  rests  on  his  “ Forty  Anthems,  for  one, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight 
voices.”  These  place  him  at  the  top  of  English 
ecclesiastical  music  composers,  n.  in  London 
1694;  d.  1755. 

Greenough,  Horatio,  green-uf,  a distin- 
guished American  sculptor,  who,  at  an  early 
age,  displayed  a talent  for  drawing  and  model- 
ling, and  adopted  sculpture  for  his  profession. 
With  the  view  of  studying  his  art  at  its  souree, 
he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  for 
some  years ; but  his  health  giving  way,  he  was 
forced  to  revisit  his  native  country.  He  soon 
returned  to  Europe,  however,  and,  fitting  up  a 
studio  at  Florence,  devoted  himself  to  his  art. 
Here  he  produced  his  colossal  statue  of  Wash- 
ington, now  in  the  grounds  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  and  the  “Pioneer’s  Struggle,” 
now  in  the  Capitol  itself.  In  1851  he  returned 
to  America  to  erect  his  group  of  the  “ Rescue,” 
but  his  health  was  such  as  gave  no  prospect  of 
his  being  able  to  continue  his  professional 
studies,  b.  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  1305; 
d.  1852. 

Greenville,  Sir  Richard,  green'-vil,  a gallant 
English  officer,  who  served  in  the  imperial 
army  in  Hungary,  against  the  Turks,  and,  on 
his  return,  engaged  in  the  reduction  of  Ireland. 
In  1551  he  represented  Cornwall  in  Parliament, 
about  which  time  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  In  1585  he  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion to  America,  and  in  1591  was  appointed 
vice-admiral  of  a squadron  sent  out  to  inter- 
cept a rich  Spanish  fleet.  He  proceeded  as  far 
as  the  Western  Islands,  and  while  there,  a power- 
ful squadron  was  sent  from  Spain  to  escort  the 
plate  fleet.  On  their  approach  the  English 
admiral,  Thomas  Howard,  proceeded  to  sea; 
but  Greenville,  in  the  Revenge,  staying  to  take 
on  board  some  of  his  sick  crew,  was  surrounded 
by  the  whole  Spanish  fleet.  He  defended 
his  ship  with  the  utmost  bravery,  and,  after 
receiving  several  wounds,  was  about  to  sink 
her,  but  was  carried  on  board  the  Spanish 
admiral’s  ship,  where  he  died  three  days  after. 
b.  in  Devonshire,  1510. 

Gregory,  greg'-o-rc,  king  of  Scotland,  con- 
temporary with  Alfred,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
876.  He  delivered  his  country  from  the  Danes, 
acquired  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, performed  many  brilliant  exploits  in 
Ireland,  and  built  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  d.  S93- 

Gregory  the  Great,  Pope,  was  am 
pointed  prefect  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  held 
other  civil  dignities;  but,  being  inclined  to  a 
religious  life,  he  retired  to  the  monastery  of  3t. 
Andrew,  of  which  he  became  abbot.  On  the 
death  of  Pclagius  II.,  in  590,  he  was  elected  pope. 
b.  54-1;  d.  604.  He  sent  Augustin  the  monk  to 
convert  the  English  to  Christianity. 

Gregory  II.,  St.,  succeeded  Constantine  in 
the  pontificate  in  715,  and  died  in  731. 

Gregory  111.,  a native  of  Syria,  succeeded  to 
the  pontificate  in  731,  and  died  in  741.  Ho 
sent  legates  to  Charles  Martel  to  demand  succour 
against  the  Lombards,  which  embassy  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  origin  of  the  apostolic  nuncios 
in  France. 
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Gregory  IV.,  a native  of  Rome,  succeeded  to 
the  pontificate  in  827,  and  was  greatly  esteemed 
for  his  learning  and  piety,  d.  844. 

Gregory  V.,  a native  of  Germany,  and  a 
kinsman  of  the  emperor  Otho,  was  elevated  to 
the  pontificate  in  996.  An  anti-pope,  named 
John  XVII.,  was  set  up  against  him  by  Crescen- 
tius,  consul  of  Rome,  but  was  expelled  by  the 
emperor,  d.  in  999. 

Gregory  VI.,  a native  of  Rome,  was  elected 
pope  in  1014.  Finding  the  lands  and  revenues 
of  the  church  greatly  diminished  by  usurpa- 
tions, and  the  roads  infested  by  robbers,  he 
acted  with  such  vigour,  that  a powerful  party 
was  raised  against  him  by  those  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  live  by  plunder.  At  a council 
held  at  Sutri  in  1016,  Gregory  abdicated  the 
pontificate. 

Gregory  VII.  was  the- son  of  a carpenter  of 
boano,  in  Tuscany,  and  succeeded  to  the  pontifi- 
cate in  1073.  '1  his  pope  formed  vast  projects 
lor  the  reform  of  the  church,  and  in  attempting 
to  execute  them  assumed  unexampled  powers. 
But  he  was  embroiled  with  the  emperor  Henry 
1 V.,  and  after  a violent  struggle,  retired  to  Sa- 
lerno, where  he  died  in  1085. 

Gregory  VIII.  succeeded  Urban  III.  in  1187 
and  died  the  same  year,  after  having  exhorted 
; the  Christian  princes  to  undertake  a new  cru- 
- sade.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
an  i-  tor  e Born-din,  who  assumed  the  same  name 
iulli8.  n.  at  Benevento. 

Gregory-  IX.  was  nephew  of  Innocent  III 
of  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Segni.  He  was’ 
elected  pope  in  1227,  and  caused  a new  crusade 
: to  be  undertaken,  in  which  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.  engaged,  notwithstanding  which 
he  twice  excommunicated  that  prince,  d.  1241 
G regory  X.,  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Vis- 
conti, was  elected  pope  in  1271,  at  which  time 
he  is  as  in  the  Holy  Land.  He  assembled  a 
, fc  Lyon?’ ,to  promote  a union  between 
objcctf  CDni276  'Vestern  lurches,  and  other 

Gregory  XL,  Bcter  Roger,  a native  of 

vimC!!!mn’ m ^rf\nco>  was  a nephew  of  Clement 
V L,  and  son  of  the  count  of  Beaufort,  lie  was 
; levatcd  .to  the  pontificate  in  1370,  was  a patron 
jf  learning,  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the 
: ?rmccs  of  Christendom,  and  to  reform  the  reli- 
i ?tous  societies.  He  transferred  the  papal  see 
f Avignon to  Rome,  where  he  died,  1378. 
Gregory  XII.,  Angelo  Corario,  a native  of 
nice,  wa3  raised  to  the  pontificate  in  1406 
luring  the  schism  in  the  East;  Benedict  xf II 
icing  the  other  pope.  Both  were  deposed  bv  a 
ouncil  held  at  Pisa,  and  Alexander  V.  elected 
their  stead.  Gregory  submitted,  and  laid 
side  the  pontifical  dignity,  n.  1417 

native  of  Boiogna,  suc- 
.c  cd  I ius  V.  in  10,2.  lie  embellished  Rome 
ithmany  fine  buildings;  but  that  which  more 

I?arks  Ws  government,  is  the  reform 
t. ic  calendar  which  goes  by  his  name  ir„ 
m nb„t,.d  greatly  to  Correct Ud  i X Gra 

S»V^S'5s6hicl1  he  “Si 

SHM.  Kft  «■ 

• 1 unsucccs'sftR11  w'" ’ .inYolvcd  WmseltAn 

ranee  Tft9Lr  agamsfc  llcar/  IV.  of 

Sst°dIsSed^ofXanClCr  Ludovisio>  a B°- 

;cted  pope  in  S u an?,ent  famiJV,  was 
46G  021,  110  wrotc  several  works, 
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among  which  is  one  entitled  “ Epistola  ad  Regem 

SvnSairU;1?’  Sdlal>  Abbas,  cum  Notis  Hcgalsoni,” 
8vo,  1627.  d.  1623. 

noShf?^  X il'’  Mailro  Capcllari>  was  elected 
Eh  fi3  ' I e/as,a  mau  of  respectable  elia- 
lactu,  but  bigoted  and  exclusive,  d.  1846  and 
was  succeeded  by  Pius  IX.  ’ 

Gregory,  George  Florence,  commonly  called 
Gregory  of  lours,  a Romish  saint,  was^chosen 
bishop  of  Tours  m 573,  and,  in  578,  distinguished 
himself  in  a council  at  Paris,  lie  is  said  to  have 
converted  Chilperic  from  Pelagianism.  Tat 
Auvcignc,  old;  n.  595.  Gregory  was  the  author 

otVSS of  ““ 

Gregory  NizrAirzEir,  bishop  of  Constantino- 
ple wrote  poems  to  turnish  the  Christian  youth 
w4h  subjects  for  study  when  Julian  prohibited 
Christians  from  reading  the  books  of  the  Gen- 
f?',.11,  3,7S  he  .was  appointed  by  the  council 
of  Antioch,  to  go  to  Constantinople  to  suppress 
Anamsm,  and  was  there  chosen  bishop  He 
afterwards  resigned  that  see  and  retired  to  his 
native  country,  where  he  died,  in  389.  u.  about 
325,  near  Nazianzus,  in  Cappadocia. 

c?fGnE^i0ET  ^JS.SEIL  the  younger  brother  of 
fet.  Basil,  was  bishop  of  Nyssa,  in  Cappadocia 
but  was  deposed  by  the  Arlan  faction.  He 
drew  up  the  Nicene  creed,  by  order  of  (bo 
council  of  Constantinople,  d.  about  395.  ]j;s 
works  were  published  at  Paris  in  1615,  in  2 vols. 

Gregory,  James,  a celebrated  mathematician 
who,  at  an  early  age,  discovered  a genius  for  the 
mathematics,  which  lie  cultivated  with  easrer- 
ness  in  the  Marischal  college  of  Aberdeen.  In 
1663  he  published  his  “Optica  Promota,”  in 
which  lie  announced  the  invention  of  thc  re- 
flecting telescope,  which  spread  his  name  over 
Europe.  Soon  alter  this  he  made  a tour  to 
itaiy,  and  resided  some  years  at  Padua,  where 
n pab!lslied  |113  . Vera  Circuli  et  Hyperbolic 
&C’’  ln,which  appeared  an  account 
ot  his  discovery  of  an  infinitely  converging 
seiics  lor  the  areas  of  the  “circle  and  hyperbola 
and  the  mode  ot  computing  them.  Soon  after 

the  1° o val* Sn  5glandi  he  was  chosen  a fellow  of 
the  floral  Society,  and  engaged  in  a controversv 

with  Huygens  on  the  subject  of  his  treatise  on 

the  quadrature  of  the  circle.  In  1663  he  was 

Sfof  °f  “^omatui  fa  the  S 

veisity  ot  bt.  Andrew  s.  lie  had  nn 

controversy  with  Newton  concerning  the  S 
telescope;  in  thc  course  of  which  ho 
I Ssted  t le  lllca  01  a burning  concave  mirror 
which  came  into  universal  repute.  In  1674  he 

prrfc1ss.or  of  mathematics  at  Edinburgh 
wliei e lie  died  m the  year  following,  after  bein'’ 

turiS  wf\suddcn  blindness  as  he  was  lcc- 
tuung.  n at  Aberdeen,  1638.  His  “Ontirs” 

and^evera  aof  h-iDt°  English  Dr-  Besaguliers, 

cSte^t&Pap0r8  ^^^“Pfalosophi: 

^0I!Y’  ,UaV,id’  ncphcw  of  the  above,  com- 
pleted Ins  education  at  Edinburgh,  where  ho 
took  the  degree  ot  M.A.,  and  in  1684  bceamo 
pro  essor  ol  mathematics  in  that  university.  I 
16H,  by  the  recommendation  of  Newton,  lie  was 
chosen  a member  of  tlio  Royal  Society  and 
elected  Savihan  professor  of  astronomy  ‘ afc 
Oxford.  In  169o  he  published  his  “ Catontricn 
ct  Dioptrical  Splicricio  Elcmenta,”  8vo  llH  do 
monstrat.on  of  the  curve  called  the  catenarian' 
appeared  in  1697,  in  the  “ l^ilosonhical  • v ' ’ 
actions; ' but  his  greatest  work  wJjmblished 
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in  1702,  and  entitled  “Astronomi®  Physic®  ct 
Geometric®  Elementa,"  folio.  It  was  after- 
wards translated  into  English  in  2 vols.  8vo. 
In  1703  he  published  a splendid  edition  of 
Euclid’s  works  in  folio,  n.  at  Aberdeen,  1661 ; 
d.  while  engaged  in  superintending  an  edition 
of  “Apollonius’s  Conics,”  in  1710.  After  his 
death  appeared  a treatise  on  logarithms,  and 
another  on  practical  geometry. — His  brother 
James,  when  David  was  made  Savilian  professor 
at  Oxford,  as  mentioned  above,  became  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Edinburgh,  and  held  the  post 
for  thirty-three  years.  His  other  brother, 
Charles,  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  St. 
Andrew’s  thirty-two  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  David,  who  published  a system  of 
arithmetic  and  algebra  in  Latin.  Of  this  family, 
sixteen  have  held  British  professorships.  There 
are  few  names,  therefore,  more  illustrious  in 
the  annals  of  science  and  literature. 

Gregory,  John,  a physician,  the  son  of  Dr. 
James  Gregory,  professor  of  medicine  in  King’s 
College,  Aberdeen.  After  studying  at  his  native 
place,  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  thence  to 
Leyden.  In  1745  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  physic,  and  became  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Aberdeen,  which  he  exchanged  in 
1749  for  that  of  physic.  About  1751  he  settled 
in  London,  and  was  chosen  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  1764  he  went  back  to  Edinburgh, 
where,  in  1766,  he  also  became  professor  of 
physic,  n.  at  Aberdeen,  1724 ; n.  at  Edinburgh, 
1773.  His  works  are,  on  the  “ Duties  and  Offices 
of  a Physician,”  8vo ; “ Elements  of  the  Practice 
of  Physic,”  8vo;  “A  Father’s  Legacy  to  his 
Daughters,”  12mo.  All  his  productions  have 
been  collected  into  four  volumes. 

Gregory,  Olinthus,  LL.D.,  commenced  his 
literary  career  at  the  age  of  nineteen;  but  the 
works  which  chiefly  brought  him  into  notice 
were  his  “Treatise  on  Astronomy”  and  the 
“ Pantalogia,”  a comprehensive  dictionary  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  of  which  he  undertook  the 
general  editorship.  Through  the  interest  ol 
Dr.  Hutton,  he  was  nominated,  in  1802,  mathe- 
matical master  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich,  in  which  establishment  he  eventually 
obtained  the  professor’s  chair,  filling  it  with 
reputation  until  he  was  obliged  through  ill- 
health  to  resign  it  in  1838.  Besides  the  works 
above  mentioned,  and  many  others,  Dr.  Gregory 
wrote  “ Element-i  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigo- 
nometry,” “ Mathematics  for  Practical  Men,” 
“ Letters  to  a Friend,  on  the  Evidences,  Doc- 
trines, and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Religion,” 
2 vols.;  and  “Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings, 
&c.,  of  the  late  John  Mason  Good,  M.D.”  n.  in 
Huntingdonshire,  1774;  n.  1841.  . 

Gregoire,  Henry,  Count,  bishop  of  Blois, 
qrai-qwvre,  a French  prelate,  was  nominated  by 
the  clergy  of  his  province  a member  of  the 
states-general ; and  in  the  constituent  assembly 
distinguished  himself  by  the  boldness  of  his 
opinions  relative  to  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
He  was  among  the  first  of  the  clergy  who  swore 

fidelity  to  the  constitution  ; but  during  the 

Reign  of  Terror,  when  the  bishop  of  Pans  abdi- 
cated^ office,  and  several  of  the  clergy  abjured 
Christianity,  the  bishop  of  Blois  stood  forward 
as  the  supporter  of  the  rclig'on  of  his  couiitiy. 
He  also  opposed  the  accession  of  the  fiist  con- 
sul to  the  throne  of  France,  and,  alone,  ob - 
jeeted  to  the  obsequious  address  of  the  senate 
to  the  new  sovereign.  On  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  he  was  excluded  from  the  lnsli 
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tute,  and  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement.  The 
bishop  of  Blois  was  also  distinguished  as  a 
literary  character.  Among  his  writings  are 
“ Essai  sur  1’ Amelioration  Politique,  Physique, 
et  Morale  des  Juifs,”  “Memoircs  en  faveur 
des  Gens  de  Conlcur,  ou  Sang-m61es  de  St.  Do- 
minique;” “Essai  Ilistorique  surles  Libert6s  de 
l’Eglise  Gallicane,”  “Les  Ruines  de  Port 
Royal,”  &c.  b.  1750;  d.  1831. 

Grbig,  Samuel  Carlowitz,  greeg,  a distin- 
guished naval  officer  in  the  Russian  service,  was 
a native  of  Scotland,  and  first  served  in  the  navy 
of  Great  Britain.  He  distinguished  himself  at 
the  defeat  of  Conflans  by  Admiral  Hawke,  the 
taking  of  the  Havannah,  and  on  other  occasions. 
After  the  peace  of  1763,  he  entered  the  Russian 
service ; and,  at  the  battle  of  Chio,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  destruction  of  the  whole  of  the 
Turkish  fleet.  The  empress  promoted  him  to 
the  chief  command  of  the  Russian  navy,  gave 
him  an  estate  in  Livonia,  and  honoured  him 
with  many  other  marks  of  her  favour,  d.  1788. 

Grenville,  George,  gren'-vil,  a British 
statesman  in  the  reigns  of  George  II.  and  George 
III.,  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire, and  was  distinguished  for  his  elo- 
quence. He  filled  successively  the  situations  of 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  first  lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  first  lord  of  the  Treasury.  In  1763 
he  became  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but,  in 
1765,  he  resigned  his  post  to  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham.  He  published  “Considerations 
on  the  Commerce  and  Finances  of  England,  and 
on  the  Measures  taken  by  the  Ministers,”  Ac., 
in  reply  to  attacks  made  on  his  administration 
by  the  press,  n.  1770.  He  was  a younger  bro- 
ther of  Richard  Grenville,  Earl  Temple,  and  was 
the  father  of  Lord  Grenville. 

Grenville,  AVilliam  Wyndham,  Lord,  was 
the  third  son  of  the  Right  Honourable  George 
Grenville,  and  studied  at  Eton  College  and  Ox- 
ford University.  In  1782  he  became  a member 
of  the  House  of  Commons ; and  Mr.  Pitt,  sub- 
sequently, gave  him  the  office  of  paymaster  of 
the  army.  In  1789  he  was  elected  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  following  year 
became  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment. At  the  same  time  he  was  created  Baron 
Grenville.  In  1791  he  became  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs.  F or  some  years  after  this 
he  was  out  of  office ; but,  on  thcdcathof  Mr.  Pitt, 
he  became  first  lord  of  the  Treasury.  In  lb09 
lie  was  chosen  chancellor  of  the  university  ot 
Oxford,  and,  up  to  1815,  usually  acted  in  con- 
junction  with  Earl  Grey.  Towards  the  latte 
part  of  his  life,  he  retired  from  the  pub.ic  eye, 
and  died  at  Dropmore  Lodge,  Buckinghamshire, 
1834;  b.1759. 

Gresham,  Sir  Thomas,  grcsh'-am,  was  a mer- 
chant of  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ana 
amassed  a large  fortune.  In  1559  he  receive 
the  honour  of  knighthood  from  his  sovereign, 
and  was  frequently  consulted  by  her  m 
her  political  and  commercial  concerns,  no 
founded  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  in  January. 
1570,  the  queen  dined  at  his  house,  and  rausea 
the  building  to  be  so  named,  and  had  it  P 
claimed  by  sound  of  trumpet.  The  nrigjn 
structure  was  burned  in  the  great  fire  of  i ; > 
but  it  was  rebuilt  on  a larger  scale.  It 
1838,  again  destroyed  by  lire;  but  wasi rcpla rea 
by  the  present  building,  which  w 03  ,opc  , mo. 
Queen  Victoria  In  1844.  u.  in  London,  15i». 
d,  1579. 
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Gretry,  Andre  Ernest  Modeste,  qrai'-tre,  a 
French  musical  composer,  who,  in  early  youth, 
discovered  a great  passion  for  music,  and  went 
to  study  in  Italy.  Returning  thence,  he  brought 
with  him  the  knowledge  of  a pure  and  simple 
melody,  lively  but  graceful.  The  true  comic 
accent  was  given  by  him  to  the  language  of 
music,  and  he  deserved  his  surname  of  the 
“Molierc  of  Music.”  Amongst  Grd  try’s  numerous 
operas  may  be  named  “The  Huron,”  which 
commenced  his  reputation,  and  of  which  the 
libretto  was  written  by  Marmontel;  “L’Amant 
Jaloux,”  “ La  Caravane,”  and  “ Bichard  Cceur 
de  Lion.”  He  also  produced  an  essay  on  music 
in  which  he  described  his  method,  b.  at  Lie°-e’ 
1741 ; d.  at  Bousseau’s  hermitage  at  Montmo- 
renci,  wliich  had  become  his  property,  1S13. 
—He  came  of  a family  of  musicians ; and  his 
nephew,  Andr6  Joseph,  wrote  some  comic 
operas,  comedies  and  romances,  which  had 
however,  little  success,  b.  at  Boulogne,  1774  • 
D.  1826. 

. Gretsch,  or  Grech,  Nicholas,  qretch,  a Eus- 
sian  litterateur,  who  edited  several  influential 
periodicals,  among  wliich  may  be  named  the 
Northern  Bee”  and  the  “ Circulating  Library  ” 
In  1835  he  started  the  great  “ Russian  Ency- 
clopaedia, but  seceded  from  it  in  its  7th 
volume.  In  1822,  he  published  a “ History  of 
Russian  Literature,”  which  is  one  of  the  best 
works  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  appeared.  He 
also  published  some  grammars  of  the  Russian 
anguage,  which,  ior  practical  purposes,  are 
esteemed  the  best.  b.  1787. 

GREvrLLE  Fulke,  Lord  Brooke,  grev'-il,  a 
patron  of  letters  and  an  ingenious  writer,  was 
fa™“  wi'h  Elizabeth.  He  was  created 

wick  Castle*6  wl}°-  Save  him  War- 

wick  Castle.  He  founded  a history  lecture  at 

B at  Beauchamp  Court,  Warwick- 

shire,  loo4;  stabbed  by  a servant  whom  he 

1628  rePr™anded  {or  an  insolent  expression, 
1628.  The  man  put  an  end  to  himself  with  the 
same  weapon.  After  his  lordship’s  death  aii 

S6Jf6  sVif  apb°Thi8s^0etical  '™rks>  and  tlie 

ijile  ol  Sir  Phihp  Sidney,  written  by  him 
obscure. ”a  S hlm“of  aU  our  Poets  the  most 

Ja?10.  P'alt,  a celebrated  and  unfortu- 
nate  English  lady,  was  the  daughter  of  Henrv 
Grey,  marquis  ot  Dorset,  by  Frances  Brandmf 

family , he  found  her  reading  Plato’s  “ Plmdo  " 
in  Greek.  She  was  also  well  acquainted  with 
several  modem  languages.  Her  relimnnc 
ciples  were  those  of  the  Reformation  amfhei' 
virtue  and  modesty  equalled  her  ofhnr  7,  kei 

P ishments.  mi  tL  healthVSdward  vT 
LcJ  MrSS'  <1"kc  of  NortlramteJ: 

his  sisters  Marv  •m,i  rf’  u1*?  st!^'ng  aside 

f f A teffi/SS 

own  wishes  pS  £»  ? nmUCh  against  hcr 

had  her  proclafme  iTT  ^ her  “ 9«een,  and 

formalities.  This  navei m°nv,°n  tke  usuaI 
407  pageantry,  however,  only  lasted 
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a few  days ; for  Mary  proved  successful,  and  the 
duke  of  Northumberland  was  beheaded,  and 
l: ady  Jaoe  and  her  husband  sent  to  the  Tower. 
™ i opnfined  some  time,  the  council 

resolved  to  put  these  innocent  victims  of  their 
t0,  death.  Lord  Guildford 
su  Feied  first,  and  as  he  passed  her  window,  his 

c hT  hGr  last  adieu’  Immediately 
fftervvards  she  was  executed  on  the  same 
suffering  with  calm  resignation,  and  a 
Mm  atttichment  to  the  Protestant  faith,  1554. 

« riH'i  tuU“er’  m his  “ Holy  State,”  says, 
she  had  themnocency  of  childhood,  the  beauty 
of  youth,  the  solidity  of  middle,  the  gravity  of 
old  age.  . . . the  birth  of  a princess  the 

wnn?  °f  a flerk>  the  lifu  of  a saint,  yet  the 
death  of  a martyr,  for  her  parent’s  offences.” 

Grey  Charles,  Earl,  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Cambridge,  after  which  he  proceeded  on  a 
,to  the  continent,  and  on  his  return,  in 
17bb,  became  a member  of  Parliament  for  the 
county  of  Northumberland.  He  took  the  liberal 
side,  and  in  1792,  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
most  active  members  of  the  “Society  of  the 

fm‘endi  °f  thi  Pe0Ple-”  In  1797  lie  brought 
forward  a motion  for  parliamentary  reform  for 
lv,{\\ch  ,he,  continued  to  labour  strenuously, 
although  he  was,  for  many  years,  unsuccessful 
in  carrymg  the  object  of  his  wishes.  When 
f°rd  Grenville,  in  1S06,  came  into  office,  he,  as 
Loid  Howick,  from  the  elevation  of  his  father 
to  the  peerage,  became  first  lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, and,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  carried  the  act  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade.  In  the  following  year,  the 
cabinet  was  broken  up,  and  he,  in  the  same 
year,  succeeded  to  the  title,  by  the  death  of  his 

iInithe  H(.0l]®e  of  Lords  he  became  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition.  For  many 

years  he  remained  out  of  office;  but,  in  1830  he 
was  called  upon  by  William  IV.  to  form  a new 
cabinet,  after  the  fall  of  the  Wellington  admi- 
nistration. He  accordingly  became  prime 
minister,  and  announced  “peace,  retrenchment, 
as  lb®, ob.iects  of  his  policy.  In 
1831  the  Reform  Bill  was  introduced  by  Lord 

inSif'*  the  House  of  Commons;  but, 
in  the  following  year,  the  ministers  resigned  on 
account  of  a motion  of  Lord  Lyndhurst.  They 
were  restored  to  power,  however,  and  in  the 
“ y,5arj tde  bbl  was  passed.  In  the  succeeding 
J ear,  Earl  Grey  resigned,  and,  after  about  a 
couple  of  years,  retired  from  public  life.  B ' at 
Fallowden,  near  Alnwick,  1764;  n.  at  Howick 
House,  Northumberland,  1845  howick 

son  o7fb?eniry  Georffe:  third  earl>  fbe  eldest 

Trinitv  rvii,b°V^  revce.11ved  his  education  at 
College,  Cambridge,  and,  in  1829,  en- 
tered 1 aihament  as  member  for  the  now  disfran- 
chised  borough  of  Winchelsea.  In  1831 he 
lepi  esented  the  county  of  Northumberland,  and? 
a previou/  3’ear,  filled  the  office  of  under- 

be??mpry  °fi  StatG  f°r  thc  coiooies.  In  1834  he 
became  under-secretary  for  the  home  denart- 
ment,  and  in  the  following  year,  under  thc  Mel- 
bourne administration,  was  appointed  secretary- 
at-war.  In  July,  1845,  his  father  died,  when  ho 
was  called  to  tne  House  of  Lords,  and  became 
colonial  secretary  in  the  administration  of  Lord 
John  Russell.  At  this  period  the  colonies  were 
demanthng  a representative  government,  which 
Earl  Grey  opposed  and  which  led  to  consider- 
in  the  colonial-office 
S ^ I10.  rctlf.ed  from  his  post,  and  vindicated* 
us  administration  in  a treatise  of  considerable 
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length.  In  1853  ho  declined  to  serve  under 
Lord  Aberdeen,  and  assumed  an  independent 
position  in  politics,  n.  1802. 

G key.  Sir  George,  K.C.B.,  entered  the  army, 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain,  when,  in  1836, 
ho  offered  himself,  in  conjunction  with  Lieu- 
tenant Lusliington,  to  Lord  Glcnelg,  then 
colonial  secretary,  to  undertake  a journey 
of  discovery  in  Australia.  In  the  following 
year,  he  proceeded  on  his  expedition,  and,  after 
an  absence  of  four  years,  arrived  in  England, 
and  published  the  journals  of  his  discoveries. 
He  was  now  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of 
South  Australia,  and  produced  “A  Vocabulary 
of  the  Dialect  of  South-Western  Australia.” 
In  1846  he  became  governor  of  New  Zealand, 
and  published  a work  entitled  “ Polynesian 
Mythology,  and  Ancient  Traditional  History  of 
the  New  Zealand  Pace.”  In  1848  he  was 
created  a knight-commander  of  the  Bath,  and 
in  1854  he  was  appointed  governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He 
was  subsequently  appointed  governor  of  New 
Zealand,  and  put  down  the  Maori  insurrec- 
tion of  1863-4.  b.  1812. — There  are  some  others 
of  this  name,  known  as  legislators  and  adminis- 
trators, connected  with  the  English  govern- 
ment. 

Grey,  Dr.  Zachary,  an  English  divine,  well 
known  for  his  edition  of  “ Hudibras,”  accom- 
panied with  a great  number  of  curious  and  en- 
tertaining notes,  2 vols.  Of  these  notes,  War- 
burton  says,  that  “he  hardly  thinks  there  ever 
appeared,  in  any  learned  language,  so  execrable 
a heap  of  nonsense,  under  the  name  of  commen- 
taries, as  hath  lately  been  given  us  on  this 
satiric  poet.”  He  also  published  Notes  on 
Shakspeare,  2 vols. ; and  an  Answer  to  Neale’s 
History  of  the  Puritans,  in  3 vols.  8vo. 
B.  1687;  D.  1766. 

Griesbach,  John  James,  grees'-bak,  a dis- 
tinguished German  theologian,  who  studied 
successively  at  Frankfort,  Tubingen,  Halle,  and 
Leipsie.  He  subsequently  became  rector  of  the 
university  of  Jena,  and  ecclesiastical  privy 
councillor  to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar.  His 
works  are  very  numerous  ; but  the  principal  is 
an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  various 
readings,  b.  at  Butzbach,  1745 ; n.  1812. 

Griffieb,  John,  gre'-fe-er,  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Old  Griffier,  an  eminent  painter, 
succeeded  chiefly  in  landscapes,  and  painted 
several  views  on  the  Thames.  He  also  etched 
prints  of  birds  and  beasts,  b.  at  Amsterdam, 
1658;  n.  in  London,  1718.— His  son  Eobert, 
called  the  Younger  Griffier,  born  in  England, 
was  also  a good  landscape  painter,  though  not 
equal  to  his  father. 

Griffin,  Gerald,  grif-fm,  a popular  Irish 
novelist,  author  of  “The  Collegians"  and  other 
works.  In  1830  he  relinquished  the  pen,  and 
joined  a religious  society  at  Cork.  b.  at  Lime- 
rick, 1803 ; D.  1840. 

Griffiths,  Ralph,  grif-jtths,  a man  of  letters, 
who  was  born  in  Shropshire,  and  settled  in  Lon- 
don as  a bookseller.  In  1749  he  commenced  the 
“ Monthly  Review,”  the  success  of  which  was 
very  slow  for  a considerable  time;  but  it  made  its 
way  gradually  to  aleadingplacc  amongpcriodical 
journals.  Of  this  work  he  was  both  proprietor 
and  editor,  being  powerfully  assisted,  from  time 
to  time,  by  men  of  first-rate  talents,  d.  1803. 

Grimaldi,  Joseph,  grim  -al-dc,  the  famous 
pantomimic  clown,  was  the  son  of  Sig(  :or  Gn- 
maldi,  an  artiste,  noted  for  l'is  humour  and 
468 


eccentricities,  who  by  day  followed  the  profes- 
sion of  a dentist,  and  by  night  that  of  ballet- 
master  at  Drury  Lane.  For  a period  of  forty 
years,  “Grimaldi  the  clown"  delighted  the 
laughter-loving  audiences  of  Drury  Lane, 
Covent  Garden,  and  Sadler’s  Wells,  with  a rich 
species  of  buffoonery,  peculiarly  his  own— pour- 
traying  to  the  life  all  that  is  grotesque  in  man- 
ners, or  droll  in  human  action.  Grimaldi,  how- 
ever, was  not  a mere  clown,  even  of  the  most 
refined  class ; he  was  a man  of  intellect,  a wit, 
and,  in  private  life,  an  estimable  gentleman,  b. 
1779 ; d.  1837. 

Grimm,  Jacob  Ludwig  Carl  and  Wilhelm 
Carl,  grim,  two  brothers,  whose  devotion  to 
German  literature  was  distinguished  by  a rare 
communion  of  fellowship  between  them.  The 
nature  of  their  labours  is,  perhaps,  sufficiently 
indicated  in  the  following  quotation  from  the 
works  of  Jacob : “All  my  labours,”  he  says,  “have 
been,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  devoted  to  re- 
searches into  our  ancient  language,  poetry,  and 
laws.  These  studies  may  seem  useless  to  many;  but 
to  me  they  have  always  appeared  a serious  and 
dignified  task,  firmly  and  distinctly  connected 
with  our  common  fatherland,  and  calculated  to 
foster  the  love  of  it.  I have  esteemed  nothing 
trifling  in  those  inquiries,  but  have  used  the 
small  for  the  elucidation  of  the  great, — popular 
traditions  for  the  elucidation  of  written  docu- 
ments. Several  of  my  books  have  been  pub- 
lished in  common  with  my  brother  William. 
We  lived,  from  our  youth  up,  in  brotherly  com- 
munity of  goods — money,  books,  and  collectanea 
belonging  to  us  in  common ; and  it  was  natural 
to  combine  our  labours.”  These  brothers  are  the 
authors  of  a valuable  and  large  German  diction- 
ary. Jacob,  b.  at  Hanau,  1785;  d.  1863:  Wil- 
liam, b.  at  Hanover,  1786;  n.  1859. 

Grimston,  Sir  Harbottle,  grim'-ston,  a dis- 
tinguished lawyer  of  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, studied  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  became  re- 
corder of  Colchester  in  1638,  and  in  1640  was 
elected  member  of  Parliament  for  that  borough. 
He  at  first  took  part  in  the  opposition  offered  to 
the  measures  of  the  king,  but  disapproving  the 
extreme  proceedings  adopted  by  his  party,  went 
abroad  after  Charles’s  execution.  He  sub- 
sequently returned,  however,  and  in  1660  was 
chosen  speaker  of  what  was  designated  the 
“ Healing  Parliament,”  and  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  sent  to  Charles  II.  at  Breda.  At 
the  Restoration  he  was  made  master  of  the 
Rolls.  The  “ Reports  ” of  Sir  George  Croke 
were  published  under  Sir  Harbottle’s  superin- 
tendence. b.  about  1594;  t.  1683. 

Grindal,  Edmund,  grin'-dal,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  whet0 
he  obtained  a fellowship  in  Pembroke  Hall. 
Being  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, he  became  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  pre- 
bendary of  Westminster  : but  on  the  accession 
of  Mary,  he  retired  to  Germany,  and  settled  at 
Strasburg.  When  Elizabeth  ascended  the 
throne,  he  returned,  and  ultimately,  in  lo/o* 
was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  but  lost 


ments. 
Grose, 


Francis,  arose,  an  eminent  English 
' illustrated  the  antiquities  or 


antiquary,  who  illustrated  the  antiquing 
England  and  Wales,  in  4 vols.,  and  tho- 
Scotland,  in  2 vols.  He  was  executing  a . 
of  the  same  kind  relative  to  Ireland,  n hen  ue 
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died  in  Dublin,  in  1791.  b.  at  Greenford,  Mid- 
dlesex, 1731.  Besides  the  above,  he  published  a 
“Classical  Dictionary  of  the  V ulgar  Tongue,”  also 
a volume  of  “ Miscellanies,”  Svo,  and  “ Military 
Antiquities,”  4to.  A 
Geosseteste,  Geostete,  or  Geeathead, 
Robert,  grose-iait,  an  English  prelate,  who  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Oxford  and  Paris. 
After  enjoying  several  preferments  with  great 
reputation,  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Lincoln  in 
123-1.  He  successfully  resisted  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  papal  power,  and  was  a great  en- 
couragcr  of  learning,  b.  at  Stradbrook,  Suf- 
folk, 1175;  d,  1253.  His  “Opuscula  Varia” 
were  published  at  Venice  in  1514,  and  bis 
“Compendium  Sphserm  Mnndi”  in  1508.  Some 
of  his  discourses  and  letters  are  extant.  “He 
was  a very  learned  man,  and  had  a knowledge 
of  Greek ; but  by  a knowledge  of  Greek,”  says 
Hallam,  “when  we  find  it  asserted  of  some 
mediaeval  theologian  like  Grostete,  we  are  not 
to  understand  an  acquaintance  with  the  great 
classical  authors,  who  were  latent  in  Eastern 
monasteries,  but  the  power  of  reading  some 
petty  treatise  of  the  fathers  (or,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, a translation  of  the  Testament  of  the 
twelve  patriarchs  from  Greek  into  Latin),  an 
apocryphal  legend,  or,  at  best,  perhaps  some  of 
the  later  commentators  on  Aristotle.  Grostete 
was  a man  of  considerable  merit,  but  has  had 
his  share  of  applause.” 

Geote,  George,  grote,  the  historian  of  Greece, 
was  the  son  of  Mr.  Grote,  a banker,  and  was  for 
some  time  a clerk  in  his  father’s  banking-house. 
He  began  to  devote  himself  to  literature  and 
politics,  and,  in  1S32,  became  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  city  of  London.  In  1841  he  re- 
signed his  seat,  to  apply  himself  exclusively  to 
his  great  work,  “ The  History  of  Greece,”  which 
has  received  universal  commendation.  Besides 
his  History,  Mr.  Grote  was  a contributor 
to  several  of  the  Reviews,  n.  near  Beckenham 
Rent,  1794. 

Geoties,  Hugo,  gro'she-us,  an  illustrious 
writer,  was  the  son  of  a burgomaster  of  Delft, 
and,  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  composed  Latin 
verses  of  great  merit.  In  his  twelfth  year,  he 
was  sent  to  Leyden,  and,  in  1598,  accompanied 
the  ambassador  Barneveldt  to  the  court  of 
Henry  IV.  of  Prance,  who  was  so  pleased  with 
Urotius,  that  he  gave  him  his  picture  and  a gold 
chain.  While  in  France  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  ot  laws.  The  year  following,  he  com- 
menced practice  as  an  advocate,  and  pleaded 
113.  ..irft'  cause  at  Delft.  Soon  afterwards,  he 
published  an  edition  of  Martianus  Capella 
w-hich  was  followed  by  a translation  of  a work 

htcY‘nus,  °| ? finding  a ship’s  place  at  sea. 
His  edition  of  the  “ Phenomena”  of  Aratus 
appeared  m 1600,  and,  about  the  same  time,  he 
composed  Latin  tragedies  on  sacred  subjects. 
tt  •)Va7Sr1r,0'y  aPP0>nted  historiographer  of  the 
United  Provinces,  and  advocate-general  of  the 
treasury  for  Holland,  and  Zealand.  In  1013  he 
accepted  the  post  of  pensioner  of  Rotterdam,  by 
nr  ir^iiIneins  h,c  Gained  a scat  in  the  States 
f and 'Vas  sent  to  England  to  settle 

LtTtCn°n  8ubjcct  of  thc  Greenland 
I loll  and  tearing  the  contests  which  arose  in 
Situt  *™Mnt  of  religion,  Grotius  sided 
demned  t n 1 n,ian,s.’  for.  w,lich  hc  was  con- 

of  P ual  lmPnsonmcnt  in  the  castle 

wifoinSzi hiei"-as  delivcrcd  by  his 
anri  . * -j  found  bis  way  to  Antwerp 

and  afterwards  to  France,  where  he  obtained^ 
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pension.  In  1622  he  published  his  “ Apology,” 
which  so  stung  the  States,  that  they  ordered  it 
to  be  burnt,  and  the  author  to  be  seized  wher- 
ever  he  could  be  found.  1 n 1 625  he  finished  his 
famous  book,  “ De  Jure  Belli  et  Paeis,”  which 
greatly  extended  his  reputation.  In  1613  he 
accepted  an  invitation  from  Count  Oxenstiern, 
and  went  to  Stockholm,  where  he  was  appointed 
counsellor  of  state  and  ambassador  to  the  court 
ot  France.  He  filled  this  important  station, 
amidst  circumstances  of  extreme  difficulty  with 
lionoui  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  the  court 
which  he  represented.  In  1645  he  quitted 
France,  and  went  to  Holland,  where  he  was 
honourably  received.  From  Amsterdam  he 
sailed  to  Sweden,  and  was  welcomed  in  a cordial 
manner  by  Queen  Christina,  b.  at  Delft,  1583  • 
d.  on  his  journey  to  Holland,  at  Rostock,  1645’ 
His  remains  were  interred  at  Delft.  The  works 
of  Grotius  are  too  many  to  be  enumerated  here- 
but  we  must  mention  his  treatise  on  the  “ Truth 
ol  the  Christian  Religion,”  which  has  become  a 
standard  book  in  all  universities  for  students 
in  divinity;  liis  “ Annales  et  Historic  de  Rebus 
Belgicis,”  and  his  “Commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures these  last  are  an  immortal  monu- 
ment of  learning.  In  his  religious  sentiments 
he  coincided  with  the  church  of  England,  and 
advised  his  wife  to  join  in  communion  with  it 
—His  sons  Cornelius  and  Diederic  entered  into 
the  army ; Peter  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  be- 
came pensionary  of  Amsterdam:  his  brother 
William  was  a learned  man,  and  wrote  some 
books  on  legal  subjects. 

Geoucht,  Emanuel,  marquis  of,  groo-zhai , a 
distinguished  marshal  of  France,  and  a scion  of 
a noble  Norman  family,  was  a sub-lieutenant  of 
the  royal  gardes  du  corps  in  1789;  but  em- 
bracing revolutionary  ideas,  he  took  part  in  the 
wars  of  the  republic,  and  gained  great  distinc- 
tion, especially  in  the  Alps  and  La  Vendee 
where  he  was  named  general  of  division  in  1793* 
The  decree  which  deprived  all  the  nobles  of 
France  of  military  rank  stripped  him  of  his 
commission  and  positiou,  but,  joining  the  army 
as  a private,  his  distinguished  gallantry  soon 
led  to  his  restoration.  Despatched  in  1798  to 
the  army  of  Italy,  under  the  command  of  Jou- 
bert,  he  arranged  the  abdication  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  and  thus  united  Piedmont  to  France 
lie  took  a prominent  part  in  the  battle  of  Novi’ 
where  lie  received  fourteen  wounds,  and  was’ 
taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy.  Grouchy’s  bravery 
was  no  less  conspicuous  on  the  fields  of  Ilohen- 
linden,  Eylau,  Friedland,  Wagram,  Moscow,  &c.; 
and  he  obtained  the  marshal’s  baton  from  the 
hands  of  Rapoleon  shortly  before  his  abdication. 

urinp;  the  Hundred  Days  he  was  opposed  to  the 
•Uuke  d Angouleme  in  the  south,  and  made  him 
prisoner.  Lie  was  then  summoned  into  Belgium 
and  took  a prominent  part  in  thc  brief  campaign 
which  finally  decided  the  fate  of  his  imperial 
master.  He  had  carried  the  villages  of  Fleurus 
(June  16)  and  Ligny  (June  17),  and  was  march- 
mg  according  to  his  instructions  in  pursuit  of 
Blucher  with  a body  of  30,000  men,  when  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought.  Instructions 
not  having  reached  him  in  time,  hc  could  not 
take  part  in  the  battle,  and  his  absence  probably 
contributed  to  decide  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
Bonaparte,  while  at  St.  Helena,  accused  both 
Grouchy  and  Vandnmmc  of  disobedience  to 
orders  in  not  bringing  up  their  corps  in  time  to 
take  part  in  the  action.  This,  however,  is  hc- 
lievod  to  have  been  an  unfounded  charge.  At  the 
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restoration,  Grouchy’s  title  of  marshal  was  not 
acknowledged,  and  remained  so  till  1830,  when 
it  was  restored.  He  was  created  a peer  in  1832. 
n.  1766;  d.  1847. 

Gruter,  or  Gr uterus,  John,  groo'-tair,  a 
distinguished  philologist,  whose  father  was  a 
burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  and  fled  to  England, 
on  account  of  his  religion,  taking  his  son,  who 
wasan  infant,  with  him.  Here  John  waseducated 
at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  went  to  Leyden, 
where  he  took  his  degrees  in  law.  He  became 
a professor  at  Heidelberg,  but  lost  his  valuable 
library  when  that  city  was  sacked  in  1622.  b.  at 
Antwerp,  1560;  d.  at  Heidelberg,  1627.  His 
principal  works  are,  “A  Collection  of  Ancient 
Inscriptions,”  folio,  1601;  “Thesaurus  Criti- 
cus,”  6 vols.  8vo ; “ Delicire  Poetarum  Gallo- 
rum,  Italorum,  &c.,”  18  vols. 

Gryllus,  gril’-lus,  a son  of  Xenophon,  who 
killed  Epaminondas,  and  was  himself  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Mantinea,  362  b.c.  His  father, 
upon  receiving  the  news  of  his  death,  observed 
that  it  ought  to  be  celebrated  with  every  demon- 
stration of  joy,  rather  than  of  lamentation. 

Grynzeus,  Simon,  gri-ne-us,  a learned  Ger- 
man, and  the  son  of  a peasant  in  Suabia, 
became  Greek  professor  at  Vienna,  and  after- 
wards at  Heidelberg.  In  1531  he  visited  Eng- 
land, where  his  classical  acquirements  procured 
him  many  friends.  The  learned  are  indebted  to 
him  for  editions  of  several  of  the  ancients, 
enriched  with  prefaces  and  commentaries,  b. 
at  Veringcn,  in  Ilohenzollern,  1493;  n.at  Bale, 
1541. 

Gryphius,  Andrew,  gri'-fe-us,  a German  dra- 
matic writer,  whose  tragedies  were  greatly 
admired.  He  also  wrote  a critique,  in  which 
he  ridiculed  the  ancient  comedies  of  the  Ger- 
mans. b.  at  Glogau,  1616 ; n.  1664. 

Gryphius,  Christian,  son  of  the  preceding, 
and  a man  of  great  erudition,  became  professor 
of  eloquence  at  Breslau,  principal  of  the  college 
of  Magdalen,  and  librarian.  His  works  are 
“ German  Poems,”  “ History  of  the  Orders  of 
Knighthood,”  “Treatise  on  the  German  Lan- 
guage,” &c.  B.  1619;  n.  1706. 

Guarino,  surnamed  Veronese,  goo-a-re'-no, 
an  eminent  reviver  of  learning,  and  the  first 
who  reintroduced  Greek  into  Italy.  He  became 
professor  of  the  learned  languages  at  Ferrara, 
and  translated  “ Plutarch’s  Lives,”  part  of 
Strabo,  and  other  works,  b.  1370 ; n.  1460. 
— His  son  Batista  was  also  a learned  man,  and 
became  an  eminent  professor  at  Ferrara.  He 
translated  into  Italian  some  of  Plautus’s  come- 
dies, and  wrote  Latin  poems  and  other  works. 

Guarino,  Batista,  an  Italian  poet,  great- 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  passed  the  greatest 
part  of  his  life  in  courts,  being  in  the  ser- 
vice! of  Alphonso  IT.,  duke  of  Ferrara,  and 
other  princes.  In  these  situations,  however, 
he  seems  to  have  been  a prey  to  continual  dis- 
gusts. He  wrote  several  poems,  and  a pastoral 
piece  called  “ Pastor  Fido,”  which  gained  him 
considerable  reputation.  lie,  however,  con- 
temned the  title  of  poet,  which  he  thought 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a gentleman,  n.  at 
Ferrara,  1537;  d.  at  Venice,  1612. 

Guebf,  or  GuRLPn,  gwelf,  a distinguished 
family  which  had  its  seat  at  first  in  Italy,  from 
which  it  was  transferred  in  the  11th  century  to 
Germany,  where  it  became  the  ruling  race  in 
several  provinces.  The  family  is  still  continued 
in  the  two  lines  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  • 
the  royal  in  England,  and  the  ducal  in  Germany, 
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and  is  connected  by  marriage  with  most  of  the 
ruling  races  in  Europe.  The  memory  of  this 
ancient  name  was  revived  by  the  institution  of 
the  Royal  Guclpliic  Order  of  Hanover. 

Guericke,  Otto  von,  ger'-ik-e(r),  a German 
philosopher,  who  was  counsellor  to  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  and  burgomaster  of  Magdeburg. 
He  invented  the  air-pump  and  weather-glass, 
and  published  some  treatises  on  experimental 
philosophy,  b.  1602;  n.  1686. 

Guerre,  Martin,  gair,  a Frenchman,  ren- 
dered famous  by  an  extraordinary  imposture, 
practised  by  Arnaud  du  Thil,  his  friend.  Martin 
married  Bertrande  du  Rols,  and,  after  living 
with  her  about  ten  years,  left  her,  and  entered 
into  the  service  of  Spain.  Eight  years  after, 
Du  Thil  presented  himself  to  Bertrande  as  her 
husband,  and  so  imposed  upon  her,  by  relating 
various  facts,  that  he  lived  with  her.  An  uncle 
ef  Martin  prosecuted  Du  Thil,  and  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  hanged.  Du  Thil  appealed  to  the 
parliament  of  Toulouse,  the  members  of  which 
were  greatly  divided,  when  Martin  returned 
home;  on  which  his  treacherous  friend  was 
hanged  and  burned,  in  1560. 

Guerrero,  Vicente,  goo'-er-rai-ro,  chosen 
president  of  the  Mexican  States,  in  1829,  was 
by  birth  a Creole.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution  in  Mexico  he  took  arms  against 
the  Spaniards,  and  ever  after  continued  to  play 
a prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  that  country. 
On  numerous  occasions,  from  1819  to  1828, 
general  Guerrero  became  the  rallying  point  of 
the  popular  party,  the  Yorkinos,  and  was  re- 
peatedly called  into  active  service  in  his  military 
capacity.  Having  been  successful  in  various 
contests  with  the  aristocratical  faction,  he  at 
length,  in  1829,  was  elected  to  the  presidency. 
The  expedition  of  Barradas  soon  gave  employ- 
ment to  the  new  government;  and  the  better 
to  enable  the  president  to  meet  the  exigency, 
he  was  invested  with  extraordinary  powers; 
but  after  the  victory  over  the  Spanish  troops, 
and  when  the  invading  expedition  was  de- 
stroyed, Guerrero  evinced  an  unwillingness  to 
relinquish  the  dictatorship,  which  became  the 
pretext  of  another  revolution ; and  Bustamente, 
the  vice-president,  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. Guerrero,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  set 
aside : in  September,  1S30,  he  collected  a large 
force  at  Valladolid,  and  established  a form  of 
government  in  opposition  to  that  of  Bustamente, 
and  the  whole  country  was  agitated  by  bodies 
of  men  in  arms.  Guerrero’s  course,  however, 
was  nearly  run.  In  February,  1831,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  his  opponents,  and  shot. 

Guesclin,  Bertrand  du,  ges'-la,  constable  of 
France,  and  an  illustrious  warrior  who  gained 
many  victories  over  the  English,  and  defeated 
the  troops  of  the  king  of  Navarre.  He  was  very 
strong,  and  also  very  unprepossessing.  “ I am 
very  ugly,”  he  would  say,  “ and  shall  never  be  a 
favourite  with  the  ladies ; but,  by  the  enemies 
of  my  king,  I shall  be  held  in  terror.”  n. 
Brittany,  1314;  n.  while  besieging  Randam, 
1380. 

Guevara,  Louis  Velez  do,  gwai-ra'-ra,  a Span- 
ish comic  poet,  who  wrote  many  comedies,  and  a 
celebrated  work  entitled  “ElDiaboloCojuelo, 
which  furnished  the  foundation  for  “Le  Diablc 
Iloitcux”  of  Le  Sage.  He  was  a native  of  Anda- 
lusia, and  died  1616.  _ 

Guibert,  Jacques  Anthony  Hippolite^r-Jmr, 

a writer  on  military  affairs,  who  served  in  Ger- 
many, and  afterwards  in  Corsica,  where  he  was 
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made  a colonel.  In  1770,  lie  published  his 
great  work,  “ Essai  General  de  Tactique.”  After- 
wards he  directed  his  attention  to  dramatic 
composition,  and  produced  several  tragedies. 
He  also  wrote  the  Elogies  of  Catinat  and 
L’Hopital.  The  French  Academy  elected  him 
a member,  in  the  room  of  M.  Thomas,  n.  at 
Montauban,  1743;  d.  1790.  Besides  the  above 
works,  he  wrote  the  elogy  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  king  of  Prussia. 

Guicciardini,  goo' -etch-e-ar-de  -ne,  an  emi- 
nent historian,  who  was  descended  from  a noble 
family  of  Florence.  He  practised  in  early  life 
as  a lawyer,  and  filled  several  high  offices  in  liis 
profession.  Afterwards  he  was  employed  in 
affairs  of  state  for  his  native  city.  From  this 
situation  he  passed  into  the  service  of  Leo  X. 
and  the  two  immediate  successors  of  that  prince, 
and  was  raised  by  them  to  the  highest  civil  and 
military  dignities.  His  “ History  of  Italy,”  in 
twenty  books,  is  a valuable  performance,  b.  in 
Florence,  1482;  d.  at  his  country  seat  at 
Arcetri,  1540.  When  the  courtiers  of  Charles  V. 
complained  of  the  favour  he  showed  to  Guicciar- 
dini and  other  Florentines,  he  said,  “ I can 
make  a hundred  Spanish  grandees  in  a minute, 
but  I cannot  make  one  Guicciardini  in  a hundred 
years.” 

Guicciardini,  Luigi,  nephew  of  the  preced- 
ing, wrote,  among  other  works,  a “ Description 
of  the  Low  Countries,”  folio,  b.  at  Florence, 
1523;  d.  at  Antwerp,  1589. 

Guido  d’ Arezzo,  ge'-dc  da-ret'-so,  an  Italian 
musician,  who  invented  the  lines  and  spaces,  or 
staff,  reformed  the  scale,  suggested  the  mode  of 
notation,  and  the  art  of  solmisation.  Lived  in 
the  11th  century. 

Guido  Eeni,  an  illustrious  Italian  painter, 
whose  father  was  a musician,  and  who  in- 
tended him  for  the  same  profession ; but  Beni 
conceiving  an  early  attachment  for  painting, 
was  placed  under  Denis  Calvert,  a Flemish 
master.  He  afterwards  studied  under  the 
Camcci,  and  soon  rose  to  higher  fame  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries,  Honours  were  heaped 
upon  him  by  several  crowned  heads,  and  riches 
flowed  upon  him  in  abundance.  He  was  unfor- 
tunatc  only  in  an  immoderate  love  of  gaming, 
which  reduced  him  to  such  distress,  that 
languishing  disease  ensued,  of  which  he  died. 
His  heads  are  beautiful,  and  considered  by  many 
'*?  equal  those  of  Raflaelle.  His  draperies  are 
also  much  admired.  His  ideal  of  female  beauty 
was  founded  on  the  antique,  as  he  took  the 
„X' enus  de  Medmi,”  and  the  “Daughters  of 
ISiobe  for  his  standard,  b.  at  Bologna,  1575; 
d 1612.  The  greatest  work  of  Guido  is  the 
• PeD1tence  of  St.  Peter  after  Denying  Christ  ” 
in  the  Zampieri  palace,  at  Bologna, 

Guidoiti  Paul,  gc-dot'-te,  an  Italian  painter, 
sculptor,  and  architect,  who  made  wings  with 
winch  he  imagined  he  could  fly ; but,  in  making 
the  attempt  at  Lucca,  he  fell,  and  received 
great  injury,  b.  at  Lucca,  1569;  d.  1629. 

Gukjnes,  Joseph  de,  gtveeu,  a learned  French 
writer,  who  studied  the  Oriental  languages  under 

niefco^rT011^  an„d  was  aPPO>nted  inter- 
preter  to  the  king  m 1741,  and  member  of  the 

Academy  of  Belles  Lcttres  in  1753  He  narti- 
appl.ied  himself  to  the  study  of  thoClii- 
nese  characters,  and  had,  for  thirty-live  years  a 
prmeipa1  interest  in  the  “ JournaWIcs  Savans  ” 

£St32°im!  him  to  poverty  .Tit 

thp  T if,.  Af  ’ D‘  a^  ^>aris>  1800.  lie  wrote 
the  Life  of  Fourmont,  "General  History  of  the 
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Huns,  Turks,  Moguls,  and  Tartars,”  5 vols.  4to; 
Memoir  proving  that  the  Chinese  were  an 
Egyptian  colony ; “Le  Clioo-King,”  4to;  “The 
Military  Art  of  the  Chinese,”  “ Historical  Essay 
upon  the  Oriental  and  Greek  Topography,” 
J Principles  of  Typographical  Composition,” 
Memoirs  in  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,”  &c. 
Guillotin,  Joseph  Ignatius,  geel’-o-teen,  a 
French  physician,  who,  during  the  first  devolu- 
tion, proposed  the  introduction  of  an  instru- 
ment of  decapitation,  made  after  the  fashion  of 
cP10ia  ancient  one,  the  maiden,  used  on 
the  Scottish  borders  in  the  16th  century.  The 
pioposal  was  adopted,  and  the  engine  named 
after  its  inventor.  Mons.  Guillotin  practised 
medicine  in  Paris  many  years,  and  was  much 
respected.  He  was  a member  of  the  National 
Assembly,  where  his  political  principles  were 
distinguished  by  moderation ; and  his  introduc- 
tion of  his  famous  instrument  of  death  was  from 
a humane  motive — that  of  rendering  capital 
punishment  less  painful.  He  was  not,  as  has 
been  asserted,  the  victim  of  his  own  contrivance, 
though  he  was  greatly  annoyed  by  its  being 
called  by  his  name.  He  died,  in  tranquil  re- 
tirement, in  1814;  b.  1738. 

Guiscaed,  Robert,  gees' -tear,  a brave  Norman 
knight,  and  son  of  Tancred  de  Ilauteville,  one 
of  the  warriors  who  conquered  Naples  from 
the  Saracens,  and  acquired  the  dukedom  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  d.  in  the  island  of  Corfu. 
1035. 

Guischaed,  Charles  Gottlieb,  ge'-shar,  t, 
Prussian  officer,  who  fought  with  great  reputa- 
tion in  the  service  of  the  Stadtholder,  and  after- 
wards in  that  of  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  who 
gave  him  the  name  of  Quintus  Ieilius,  and  a regi- 
ment. b.  at  Magdeburg,  1742;  d.  1775.  liis 
works  are  “ Memoires  Militaires  sur  les  Grecs 
et  les  Romains,”  4to ; “ Memoires  Critiques  et 
Hist'oriques  sur  plusieurs  Points  d’Antiquites 
Militaires,”  4 vols.  8vo. 

Guise,  Claude  de  Loraine,  duke  of,  gees,  was 
the  fifth  son  of  Rene  II.,  duke  of  Loraine.  He 
settled  in  France,  where  he  married  Antoinette 
de  Bourbon,  a princess  of  the  blood,  in  1513. 
At  the  battle  of  Marignan,  when  he  was  but  22* 
years  of  age,  he  received  more  than  twenty 
wounds,  d.  1550. 

Guise,  Francis  de  Loraine,  duke  of,  eldest 
son  of  the  above,  was  a mao  of  great  talents 
and  valour,  and,  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  enjoyed  almost  unbounded  power  in 
I ranee.  With  him  began  the  famous  factions  of 
Condo  and  Guise.  The  duke  of  Guise  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  a great 
zealot.  Shot  with  a pistol,  in  1563,  by  a 
l rotestant  gentleman  named  Poltrot  de  Mdre. 
b 1519. 

Guise,  Henry,  duke  of,  eldest  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  a good  soldier,  but  of  a turbulent 
temper,  and  formed  the  association  called  tho 
League,  on  the  pretence  of  defending  the 
w-A  • c r?^£*on>  ar)J  the  liberty  of  the  state. 
With  its  aid  the  duke  of  Guise  long  controlled 
Henry  III,, 'and  even  was  in  open  rebellion 
against  him.  . On  the  celebrated  day  of  tho  bar- 
ricades, the  king,  having  escaped  from  the  duke 
to  Blois,  convened  the  states  there,  where  Guiso 
was  assassinated  in  1588.  b.  1550. 

Guise,  Charles,  duke  of,  eldest  son  of  the 
above,  on  liis  father’s  death,  was  shut  up  in 
the  castle  of  lours,  from  which  he  escaped  in 
1591.  Proceeding  to  Paris,  he  was  received  with 
the  greatest  joy  by  the  partisans  of  a league 
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which  had  been  formed  against  Henry  IV.  Ho 
afterwards  became  governor  of  Provence ; but, 
under  the  reign  of  Louis  XLII.,  he  was  forced  to 
leave  France,  on  account  of  the  jealousy  of  Car- 
dinal Richelieu.  He  went  into  Tuscany,  whore 
he  died,  in  10-10.  n.  1571. — His  son,  Henry  II., 
was  brought  up  to  the  church,  which,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  lie  quitted,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  duke  of  Guise.  He  conspired  against 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  and,  in  1647,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  revolted  Neapolitans,  but  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards.  On  being  set 
free,  be  returned  to  France,  where  he  died, 
with.out  issue,  in  1004. — His  younger  brother, 
Louis,  left  a son,  Louis  Joseph,  of  Loraine, 
duke  of  Guise,  who  died  in  1671,  leaving  an 
infant  son,  who  died  in  1675,  and  in  whom  the 
line  of  the  Guises  became  extinct. 

Guise,  Charles  de,  usually  called  the  Cardinal 
of  Loraine,  was  the  minister  of  Francis  II.  and 
Charles  IX.  lie  was  notorious  for  his  violent 
and  intolerant  spirit,  and  his  memory  will  ever 
be  held  in  execration  for  the  furious  persecution 
he  promoted  against  the  Protestants  of  France. 
B.  1525;  d.  1574. 

Guizot,  Francois-Picrrc  Guillaume,  ge'-zo, 
was  the  son  of  an  eminent  French  advocate, 
who  was  executed  in  1794.  Young  Guizot  and 
another  brother  were  taken  by  their  mother  to 
Geneva,  where  they  were  educated  in  the  Gym- 
nasium, and  where  Franpoi3  acquired  a know- 
ledge of  the  Latin,  Greek,  English,  German,  and 
Italian  languages.  In  1805  he  went  to  Paris 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  law,  but  entered  as 
tutor  the  family  of  the  Swiss  ambassador,  and, 
through  his  means,  was  introduced  to  many 
distinguished  literary  men.  In  1809  he  pub- 
lished his  “ Dictionary  of  Synonyms,”  which  was 
succeeded  by  “ Lives  of  the  Poet*,”  “ Gibbon’s 
Roman  Empire,”  and  other  works.  In  1812  he 
became  assistant  professor  of  history  in  the 
Faculty  of  Letters,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  was 
appointed  professor  of  modem  history.  In  the 
same  year  he  married  Mademoiselle  Pauline  de 
Meulan,a  lady  who  was  considerably  older  than 
himself,  and  who  supported  herself  and  family 
by  literary  work.  In  1814,  under  Louis  XV1IL, 
Guizot  became  secretary-general;  but,  on  the 
return  of  Napoleon  I.  from  Elba,  he  was 
driven  from  his  office,  and  once  more  resumed 
his  duties  as  professor  of  history.  On  the  over- 
throw of  the  empire,  he  became  secretary- 
general  to  the  minister  of  justice,  adopting  the 
principles  of  a constitutional  royalist.  He  now 
produced  several  political  and  educational 
pamphlets,  and  in  1818  was  chosen  a councillor 
of  state.  In  1820  he  was  expelled  from  office, 
and  once  more  entered  the  lield  as  a pamph- 
leteer. lie  also  gave  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne; 
but  the  freedom  of  his  expressions  caused  them 
to  be  suppressed.  Between  1822  and  1827  he 
produced  his  “History  of  the  English  Revolu- 
tion,” “ Essays  on  the  History  of  France,”  and 
his  “ Historical  Essays  on  Shakspcare.”  He  also 
established  the  “ French  Review,”  and  assisted 
in  founding  the  society  called  “ Assist  thyself, 
and  I leaven' will  assist  thee,”  designed  to  secure 
the  freedom  of  elections.  In  1828  he  was  per- 
mitted to  resume  his  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne, 
and,  in  the  same  year,  married  the  niece  of  his 
first  wife,  who  had  recommended  the  union  on 
her  death-bed.  In  the  following  year  he  was  re- 
appointed a councillor  of  state,  and  became  one 
of  tho  editors  of  the  “Journal  dcs  Debats,”  and 
of  “Lo  Temps.”  In  1830  he  was  elected  a 
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member  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
assisted  in  accomplishing  the  revolution  which 
expelled  Charles  X.  from  his  throne.  He  now 
became  successively  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  minister  of  the  interior ; but,  in  the 
same  year,  was  driven  from  office.  In  1832  he 
returned  to  office,  as  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, under  the  administration  of  Marshal  Soult, 
and  continued  to  hold  his  place  till  1836,  when 
he  was  appointed  on  an  embassy  to  England. 
Here  he  concluded  the  treaty  of  1840,  which 
filled  France  with  dissatisfaction.  In  that  year, 
however,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  which  he  held  till  the  abdication  of 
Louis-Pbilippe,  in  1848.  At  that  time  he  fled 
from  France  in  the  disguise  o(  a workman,  but 
returned  in  the  following  year,  and  again  en- 
tered the  political  arena.  He  now  became  active 
with  his  pen,  and  produced  many  more  works; 
among  which  we  may  notice  his  “ History  of 
Civilization,"  “ History  of  Oliver  Cromwell,” 
“History  of  Richard  Cromwell  and  the  Resto- 
ration of  Charles  II.,”  “Shakspeare  and  his 
Times,”  and  “Studies  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
general.”  b.  at  Nimes,  in  the  department  Gard, 
1787. 

Gundling,  Nicholas  Jerom,  goondt-ling,  a 
German  writer  on  jurisprudence,  history,  and 
politics,  who  was  successively  professor  of  philo- 
sophy, eloquence,  and  civil  law  at  Halle,  b.  at 
Nuremberg,  1671;  d.  at  Halle,  1729. 

Guudulp,  guri-doolf,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
was  one  of  the  Norman  ecclesiastics  brought 
over  by  William  the  Conqueror.  He  was  a 
skilful  architect;  and  built  that  part  of  the 
Tower  of  London  called  the  White  lower.  He 
also  erected  Rochester  Castle,  and  rebuilt  the 
cathedral.  Died  1103. 

Gunhebus,  John  Ernest,  qoon'-ne-rus,  a Nor- 
wegian divine,  who  was  made  bishop  of  Dron- 
theim,  in  1758,  where  he  founded  the  Royal  Nor- 
wegian Society,  principally  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  study  of  natural  history.  Linnaeus 
gave  the  name  of  Gunnera  to  a plant  in  Lis 
vegetable  system,  b.  at  Christiana,  1718 ; n.  at 
Christiansund,  1773.  He  published  “ Flora 
Norwegise,”  &e. 

Gunter,  Edmund,  gun' -ter,  an  English  phi- 
losopher, whose  genius  led  him  to  the  stud_v 
of  mathematics,  and  he  became  professor  of 
astronomy  in  Gresham  College.  He  invented 
a portable  quadrant,  which  goes  by  his  name, 
and  a scale  used  by  navigators.  He  also  dis- 
covered the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle. 
b.  in  Herefordshire,  1581 ; n.  in  Oxford,  1626. 
He  published  “ Canon  Triangulorum,  she  Ta- 
bula) Sinuum  Artificialium,”  &c.  His  works 
were  collected  into  one  volume  4to,  1673. 

Gubwood,  John,  gitr-wood,  entered  the  Bri- 
tish army  in  1808,  and  served  in  the  Peninsular 
war  under  the  duke  of  Wellington.  At  the 
storming  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in  1812,  he  volun- 
teered to  lead  the  forlorn  hope,  and  took  general 
Barrie,  the  governor,  prisoner,  whom  he  carried 
to  the  duke  of  Wellington.  “Did  you  take 
him?”  asked  the  duke.  “Yes,”  was  the  reply. 
“ Then  it  is  to  you  that  the  sword  of  the  general 
should  belong,”  said  the  duke,  at  the  same  time 
handing  to  Gunvood  Barrie’s  sword.  This 
weapon  he  wore  ever  afterwards,  and  he  became 
a distinguished  officer.  About  1830  he  became 
private  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
and,  in  1834,  commenced  issuing  “The  De- 
spatches of  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, K.G.,  during  his  various  Campaigns  in 
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India,  Denmark,  Portugal,  Spain,  the  Low 
Countries,  and  France,  from  1799  to  1813,  com- 
piled from  Official  and  Authentic  Documents  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gurwood.”  This  work  was 
a decided  success,  notwithstanding  that  it  ex- 
tended to  thirteen  volumes.  In  1811  Gurwood 
was  made  a full  colonel,  and  subsequently  be- 
came deputy-governor  of  the  Tower,  n.  1790; 
n.  by  his  own  hand,  in  a fit  of  insanity,  arising 
from  a wound  in  his  head  received  at  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  1S45. 

Gustavus  I.,  gus-ta'-vus,  king  of  Sweden, 
known  by  the  name  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  was  the 
son  of  Eric  Vasa,  duke  of  Gripsholm,  who  was 
descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Sweden, 
and  who  was  beheaded  by  the  Danish  tyrant’ 
Christian  II.  This  sovereign  also  got  Gustavus 
into  his  hands,  and,  in  the  war  in  which  he  re- 
duced Sweden,  kept  him  several  years  a prisoner 
at  Copenhagen.  At  length  he  made  his  escape, 
and  having  prevailed  on  the  Daleearlians  to 
throw  off  the  Danish  yoke,  in  May,  1531,  he 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  15,000  men. 
After  various  fortunes,  he  recovered  the  whole 
of  Sweden  from  the  tyranny  of  Christian.  In 
1527  he  was  crowned  king  of  Sweden,  and  the 
crown  made  hereditary  in  his  family.  Luther- 
an,sm  w as  established  as  the  national  religion 
of  Sweden  in  his  reign,  n.  at  Ockestadt,  near 
Stockholm,  1490;  n.  in  1559.  His  name  is  still 
revered  by  every  Swede. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  as- 
cended the  throne  in  1611,  when  only  in  his 
seventeenth  year.  Notwithstanding  his  youth 
he  displayed  great  discernment  in  the  choice  of 
able  ministers,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  field,  in  a war  with  Denmark,  Russia,  and 
1 eland.  He  subsequently  rendered  his  name 
immortal,  by  his  illustrious  achievements  in  the 
war  he  carried  on  at  the  head  of  the  German 
1 rotes  tan  ts  against  the  house  of  Austria  He 
penetrated  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Danube  and 
twice  defeated  the  celebrated  Tilly.  He  was  a 
patron  of  the  sciences,  enriching  the  university 
ot  Cpsal,  founding  a royal  academy  at  Abo,  and 
a university  at Dorpat,  in  Livonia.  This  great 
prince  fell  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  1632,  not 
without  suspicion  of  having  been  assassinated  by 
the  hand  ot  Lawenburg,  one  of  his  generals,  n.  at 
. tockholm,  1594.  There  is  something  sublime  in 
the  conduct  of  Gustavus  immediately  before  en- 
gagmg  in  the  battle  at  Lutzen.  lie  himself 
sang  a hymn  of  Luther’s,  and  was  followed  in 

bcTp^tho  thfGf  W1°!C  °f  his  troops-  After  ^is, 
“ied  the  attack  in  person,  and  slew  the  fore- 
most of  the  enemy  with  a lance;  thus  givin- 
promise  of  the  victory  which  his  army  obtaineef 
^though  at  an  immense  sacrifice,  over  the  forces 
of  Wallenstein,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  of  his  time.  U J 

nf<AamALt7S  tih.  king  of  Sweden,  was  the  son 
of  Adolphus  Frederick  and  Louisa  Ulrica  sister 
ofFrederick  II.,  king  of  Prussia.  He  was  edu- 
rnvM  n ndur  Count  Tessin,  whose  letters  to  his 

fatherinPl77ie  1Ie  succeeded  his 

iatncrin  1/71,  at  which  time  a corrunt  semte 

hES  ?£two  aristocratic  factions,  called  the 
trSted  },S’  posscsscd  the  government,  and 
the  m i 1 ° klnj?  as  a mere  ciPher-  Gustavus  in 
l)bodsheTnanffiftffife1  & revolution  without 
Ho  abolishe/ffh^1  bIf-hed  h new  constitution, 
duced  other  iefi  pract,1(i1 of  torture.  and  intro- 

tion  of  ju8tice°dHfPniatl°?S  m \he  admiu‘stra- 
commprin  ■ no  also  formed  a college  of 
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a new  translation  to  be  made  of  the  Bible,  and 
greatly  encouraged  agriculture,  arts,  and  litera- 
tme..  In  1777  he  paid  a visit  to  the  empress  of 
Russia,  and  was  entertained  in  a magnificent 
manner.  In  1783  he  made  a tour  for  his  health 
to  1 ranee  and  Italy,  and  was  absent  ten  months. 
He  afterwards  entered  into  a war  with  Russia 
and  Denmark.  He  headed  his  army  himself, 

whL  mT  , th en  def®nces  of  Fredericksham, 
where  he  took  and  destroyed  a great  number  of 
vessels.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  made 
an  attack  on  the  Russian  squadron  and  arsenal 
of  Revel,  but  was  obliged  to  retire.  He  was 
equally  unfortunate  in  an  attempt  on  Wvbm-e- 
but,  on  July  9,  1790,  the  Swedish  fleet,  com! 
mancledby  the  lung,  gained  a victory  over  the 
Russians,  who  lost  forty-five  vessels  and  a great 
number  of  men.  This  was  followed  by  an  im- 
mediate peace.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
1 i ench  revolution,  a coalition  was  formed  be- 
tween the  northern  powers  and  Spain,  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  Gustavus  should  march 
against  France  at  the  head  of  a considerable 
army ; but  while  preparations  were  makiim  he 
wasshot  at  a masquerade,  by  Ankarstroem,  a 
disbanded  officer  of  the  army.  n.  1746  • assassi 
nated  1792.  Gustavus  wrote  some  plays,  and 
political  pieces  of  merit.  ’ 

Gustavus  IV.,  king  of  Sweden,  after  the  as- 
sassmation  of  his  father,  ascended  the  throne 
in  1792.  IBs  reign  was  remarkable  for  the  ca- 
price with  which  he  was  permitted  to  govern 
for  several  years,  a brave  people.  His  hatred  to 
Napoleon  I.  was  of  the  most  intense  description 
ancl  his  avowed  attachment  to  the  principles  of 
legitimacy  led  him  to  endeavour  to  restore  the 
lr0r,VV'!)0n  dJnasty  to  the  crown  of  France.  In 
1809  he  was  arrested  as  a traitor  in  the  name  of 
the  nation,  and  forced  to  abdicate  his  crown  in 
favour  of  Duke  Charles  of  Sudermania,  who 
ascended  the  vacant  throne  as  Charles  XIII 
B-  d.  at  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  1837.  After 
abdicating  his  throne,  he  retired  to  St.  Gall 
where  he  mostly  lived  afterwards,  supporting 
himself  by  Ins  writings  as  an  author  and  his 
pension  as  a colonel.  He  refused  all  assistance 
fiom  his  family  and  the  people  over  whom  he 
had  reigned. 

Gutch,  John,  gutch,  an  antiquarian  writer 
who  was  registrar  of  the  university  of  Oxford 
rector  of  St.  Clement’s,  and  chaplain  of  All  Souls 

. ‘ Co1  F’ctanca  Curiosa,"  from 
the  MSS.  of  Aichbishop  Sancroft,  2 vols.  • “The 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Colleges  &c 
from  MSS  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  written  by 
Anthony  Wood;”  “The  Antiquities  and  Sail 
of  the  University,”  &c.  n.  1745 ; n.  1831 
Guthrie,  William,  guth'-re,  a native  of  Seot- 
a?d,  ai)d  educated  at  Aberdeen,  whose  most 

B l701i)VT7701S  Vs  f°?raPWcal  grammar. 

Serif  Pin  i ” « A??r-  <IIe  also  wrote  a “ History  of 
Scotland,  A History  of  the  Peerage,"  “ The 

friends,  a novel;  “Remarks  on  English  Tra- 
gedy,  and  several  other  works. 

Guthrie,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Scottish 
cl  erg}  man  and  philanthropist,  the  son  of  an 
influential  merchant  and  banker  in  Brechin 
Forfarshire,  studied  for  the  church  of  Scotland 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  after  having 
been  licensed  to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of 
Brechin  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  medicine,  with  the  view  of  being 
able  to  assist  the  poor  medically,  when  engage! 
n Ins  pastoral  duties.  On  his  return  to  Scotland 
ho  went  for  a time  into  his  father’s  ban  dng- 
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house,  and  in  1820  was  ordained  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Arbirlot,  in  his  native  county.  He 
was  afterwards  translated  to  the  collegiate 
church  of  old  Greyfriars,  Edinburgh,  and  in 
1840  to  St.  John’s,  a new  church  and  parish  in 
that  city,  erected  chiclly  in  consequence  of  his 
popularity.  He  took  a prominent  part  in  the 
non-intrusion  controversy,  and  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal questions,  which  ended  in  the  disruption  of 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  in  18-13,  and 
the  institution  of  the  Free  Church  of  that 
country.  He  was  one  of  the  four  leading  men 
of  that  important  movement,  the  other  three 
being  Drs.  Chalmers,  Cunningham,  and 
Candlisli.  In  1817,  his  fervent  and  heart- 
stirring appeals  to  the  benevolent,  on  behalf 
of  the  destitute  and  homeless  children  of  the 
Scottish  capital,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Edinburgh  Original  Ragged  or  Industrial  School, 
which  has  been  productive  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  poorer  classes  of  that  city. 
E.  1800. 

Guttenbeug,  or  Gutenbeeg,  John,. <7 oot'-ten- 
lairg,  one  of  those  to  whom  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing  is  attributed,  was  descended 
of  a noble  German  family.  If  he  did  not  invent 
printing,  it  is  probable  he  was  the  first  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  printing  a book,  which  he 
executed,  first  with  blocks  of  wood  engraved, 
and  afterwards  with  separate  letters  cut  in  wood. 
He  took,  for  a partner,  John  Faust,  from  whom 
he  separated,  and  then  printed  for  himself. 
There  are  few  particulars  of  his  life  and  habits, 
further  than  that  he  seems  to  have  been  fre- 
quently in  litigation,  and  to  have  been  a man  of 
considerable  ingenuity,  b.  at  Mentz,  about 
1400 ; d.  there,  1468.  In  1837  a splendid  monu- 
ment in  bronze  was  erected  to  his  memory,  in 
Mentz,  and  the  Guttenberg  Society,  with  which 
the  writers  of  the  Rhcuish  provinces  are  con- 
nected, hold  an  annual  meeting  in  Mentz,  or 
Mayence,  to  celebrate  his  great  discovery,  and 
in  honour  of  his  memory. 

Gut,  Thomas,  gi,  the  humane  and  charitable 
founder  of  Guy's  Hospital,  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  Guy,  a lighterman  and  coal-dealer  in 
Horselydown,  Southwark.  He  was  bred  a book- 
seller, and  began  trade  with  only  £200.  The 
bulk  of  his  fortune,  however, .was  made  by  pur- 
chasing seamen’s  tickets  during  Queen  Anne’s 
wars,  and  by  speculations  in  South-Sea  stock 
in  the  memorable  year  1720.  Besides  the  well- 
known  hospital,  he  erected  an  almshouse  at 
Tamworth.  b.  1643;  n.  1724,  worth  £300,000. 

Guyaed,  Be  Berville,  ge'-ynr,  a French  writer, 
who,  after  a life  of  extreme  distress,  died  in  the 
prison  of  the  Bicutrc,  at  the  age  of  73.  b,  1697. 
He  wrote  the  lives  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  and 
of  the  Chevalier  Bayard.  He  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Anthony  Guyard,  a Benedictine 
monk,  who  died  at  Dijon  in  1770,  and  wrote 
“ Political  Observations  on  the  Administration 
of  Benefices,”  &c. 

Guyon,  Jeanne  Marie  Bouvier  de  la  Mothe, 
ge'-yawng,  a famous  enthusiast,  who,  at  sixteen, 
married,  and  became  a widow  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight.  She  afterwards  devoted  herself 
to  religious  meditation,  and  imbibed  all  the 
mystical  conceits  of  quietism,  till  she  worked 

herself  up  into  the  belief  that  she  was  the  preg- 
nant woman  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  destined 
foundress  of  a new  church.  Having  gained 
many  followers,  she  was  confined  in  a convent ; 
but  was  released,  at  the  instance  of  Madame 
Maintenon.  After  this,  she  was  befriended  by  the  | 
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illustrious  Fdndlon ; but  was  treated  with  great 
severity  by  Bossuet  of  Meaux,  by  whose  means 
she  was  sent  to  the  Bastile,  whence  she  was 
liberated  in  1702.  b.  at  Montargis,  1643  ; d.  at 
Blois,  1717.  Her  works  are  numerous,  and 
still  admired  by  those  who  are  fond  of  mys- 
ticism. 

Guyon,  General  Richard  Debaufre,  a distin- 
guished English  general  in  the  Hungarian  ser- 
vice. In  1848  he  became  major  of  the  Ilonveds, 
or  national  guards  of  Hungary,  and  at  the  battle 
of  Schwechat,  fought  near  Vienna,  he  was,  for 
his  gallantry,  made  a colonel  on  the  field. 
Subsequently,  at  Debreczin,  he  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  general.  He  continued  to  fight  in 
the  cause  of  Hungary,  against  the  Austrians, 
throughout  the  war  of  184S-49;  but  when  Gor- 
gei  made  an  unconditional  surrender,  he,  with 
Bern,  Dembinski,  and  Kmety,  took  refuge  in 
Turkey.  Here  he  remained,  protected  by  the 
sultan,  and  accepted  service  under  his  govern- 
ment. He  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general 
on  the  staff,  and  received  the  title  of  Kourschid 
Pasha.  In  1853  he  was  sent  to  Damascus,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Kars,  where  he  organized 
the  army,  and  constructed  the  defences  which 
subsequently  formed  a basis  for  the  operations 
of  Sir  Fenwick  Williams  in  that  place,  b.  near 
Bath,  Somersetshire,  1813;  d.  1856. 

Guyton  be  Moeveau,  Loui3  Bernard,  ge'- 
tawng  dai  mor’-vo,  an  eminent  French  chemist, 
the  son  of  a lawyer  at  Dijon,  was  educated 
for  the  bar,  and  became  advocate-general  to 
the  parliament  of  his  native  city;  but  applied 
himself  chiefly  to  natural  philosophy  and  che- 
mistry, in  which  latter  science  he  made  many 
discoveries.  In  1777  he  was  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  coal-mines  of  Burgundy,  on  which  he 
made  a mineralogical  tour  of  that  province; 
and,  in  the  course  of  these  inquiries,  he  disco- 
vered a rich  lead  mine.  Soon  after  this  he  wrote 
the  articles  on  chemistry  in  the  “ Encyclopedic 
Methodique ;”  in  1782  he  published  his  new 
chemical  nomenclature,  paid  great  attention  to 
the  science  of  aerostation,  and  by  various  dis- 
coveries materially  promoted  the  advance  of 
science.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
violent  of  the  revolutionists;  nourished  a de- 
termined aversion  to  the  kingly  authority  and 
the  priesthood ; became  successively  a member 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  Convention,  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred.  He  was  made  a member  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  a baron  of  the  empire,  by 
Bonaparte;  and  was  director  of  the  Polytechnic 
School  and  administrator  of  the  mint.  Besides 
his  share  in  the  “ Encyclopddie  Methodique,  lie 
was  one  of  the  principal  editors  of  the  “Annals 
of  Chemistry,”  and  wrote  some  other  chemical 


forks,  b.  1737;  n.  1816.  .. . 

Gwilt,  Joseph,  gwilt,  an  eminent  Engnsn 
rchilect,  who  wrote  largely  on  his  profession, 
nd  published,  with  other  works,  “ An  Lncycio- 
.nedia  of  Architecture,  Historical,  Theoretical, 
nd  Practical.”  He  also  wrote  “ Rudiments  oi 
he  Anglo-Saxon  Tongue,”  and  the  article  on 
lusic  in  the  “ Encyclopedia  Metropolitan.!. 
Ie  held,  for  thirty  years,  the  appointment ■ oi 
rchiteetto  the  Grocers’  Company,  and  was,  _ 
arty  years,  one  of  the  surveyors  of  the  se 
r Surrey,  n.  in  Surrey,  1784;  d.  1363. 

Gwynne,  Nell,  gtoin,  an  actress,  ft™0.®  t 
lie  circumstance  of  her  rising  from  the 
ituation  to  be  patronized  by  Charles  II. 
arly  part  of  her  life  she  entertained  companies 
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at  taverns  by  singing;  and,  previous  to  her 
winning  the  aifections  of  the  “Merry  Monarch,” 
she  had  formed  various  questionable  connexions 

■n  1RQ7 


D.  1637. 

Gylippus.  ji-lip'-pus,  a Lacedremonian,  sent 
by  his  countrymen  to  assist  Syracuse  against 
the  Athenians.  He  obtained  a celebrated  victory 
over  Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  and  obliged  them 
to  surrender.  After  the  capture  of  Athens  by 
Lysander,  he  was  intrusted  by  the  conqueror 
with  the  money  taken  in  the  plunder,  to  convey 
it  to  Sparta;  but  he  stole  from  it  three  hundred 
talents.  His  theft  was  discovered,  and,  to  avoid 
the  punishment  which  he  deserved,  he  fled  from 
his  country,  and  tarnished  the  glory  of  his  vic- 
torious actions.  This,  from  the  establishment 
of  the  laws  of  Lyeurgus,  was  the  first  instance 
of  any  Spartan  being  infected  by  a corrupt 
desire  for  money.  Lived  in  the  6th  century  b.c. 

H 

Haak,  Theodore,  hawTc,  a German  writer,  who 
studied  at  Oxford ; translated  the  Dutch  “An- 
notations of  the  Bible,”  2 vols.,  and  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society,  n.  at  New- 
hausen,  1605;  d.  1690. 

Haas,  William,  haws,  a Swiss  type-founder 
and  punter,  who  was  the  first  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland  to  successfully  engrave  a French 
type  in  the  style  of  Baskerville.  He  invented  a 
new  printing-press,  also  the  art  of  printin'* 
geographical  charts  with  moveable  characters*, 
fsoo  1741  ’ D-  in  tlie  canton  of  Lucerne, 

Habijtgtoit,  William,  hab'-ing-ton,  an  Eng- 
lish writer,  who  was  educated  in  France  lie 
wrote  some  poems,  a play  called  “ The  Queen  of 
Aragon,  ’ and  the  History  of  Edward  I V.  n in 
Worcestershire,  1605;  d.  1645.  The  poetry  of 
Habington  has  both  great  elegance  and  poetical 
ancy:  it  shows  the  author  to  have  been 
possessed,  according  to  Ilallam,  of  a “pure  and 
imiable  mind,  turned  to  versification  by  the 
.ustom  of  the  day,  during  a real  passion  for  a 
ady  ol  birth  and  virtue,  the  Castara  whom  he 
.tterwards  married.” 

Hackaekt,  John,  haJc'-art,  a Dutch  artist 
dio  greatly  excelled  in  landscape-paintin'*’ 
i.  at  Amsterdam,  about  1635.  D 

Hackekt,  Philip,  a celebrated  German  land- 

SPam!Cr-  wh?.  was . also  f?o°d  at  marine 
objects,  was  a native  of  Prenzlau,  in  Prussia 
lis  first  work  of  importance  was  a series  of  six 
lrge  pictures,  representing  the  naval  victory  of 
be  Russians  over  the  Turks  at  Tschesme,  and 
ie  burning  of  the  fleet  of  the  latter  power  in 
770,  by  Count  Orloff,  for  which  the  Empress 
athaiine  II.  paid  the  artist  £1350.  The  pic- 
ircs  were  sent  to  Count  Orlolf,  who,  bein'* 
^satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the  blowing°- 
n0*a.s,ll.P  was  depicted,  ordered  one  of  Ins 
nps  to  be  blown  up  in  the  roads  of  Leghorn  in 

w «anlChSe  ?nHtCr  K0C  what  such  a scene 
is  reallj  like.  I he  experiment,  though  costly 

is  not  lost,  for  Hackert  altered  and  greativ 

KK*  "»  P'«ure.  ire  was  .SeqStlv 

ItlinL  '1"  P-™tln?  on  thi  coast 

; , Particularly  Naples  and  Sicily,  manv  of 

HI 

^rec^manTnr  mS’  ^ hi?  paintin£3  are  not 
inted  mini  t m have  ljccu  engraved.  He 

S?  lYATS1-'- an<1  “■  W watol 
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Jolln’  1I)  r)-’  hak'-et,  an  English 
divine,  who  vyas  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  In  1661  he  became  bishop  of  Lich- 
field and  Coventry,  and  wrote  a Latin  comedy 
twice  acted  before  James  1.;  a Life  of  Arcli- 

“Whaf'n  rllrniStra?d  “9hri3tian  Consolations.” 
hlln  dell.fbttul  and  instructive  book  Bishop 
Sr  n jlte,0t  Archbishop  Williams’  is!” 
exclamis  Coleridge;  “you  learn  more  from  it  of 
that  y Inch  is  valuable  towards  an  insi<*lit  into 
the  times  preceding  the  civil  wars,  than  from 
all  the  ponderous  histories  and  memoirs  now 

1592^OSD.d167b0OUt  that  period”  B-  in  London, 

Andr,ew’  Count  von,  had'-ile,  a Ger- 

thp  qpvin’ VonSh-alj  who  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Seven  A ears  war,  and  who,  in  1789,  had  the 

KaC°mT1?and  °f  thc  Austrian  forces  against  the 
equally  renowned  for  his  bra- 
vcq  and  skill,  and  has  rarely  been  equalled  as  a 
commander  of  cavalry,  b.1710;  d.  1790 
11  ADD  ox,  Walter,  had’ -don,  an  English  lawyer 
who,  on  the  deprivation  of  Gardiner,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  from  the  mastership  of  Trinity 
Hall,  was  selected  to  fill  the  vacant  office  He 
was  afterwards  president  of  Magdalen  College 

ueiSd+;  but  ^u™g  the  reign  of  Mary  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  retirement.  Under  Elizabeth  ho 
became  judge  of  the  prerogative  court  • and 
was  one  ot  the  three  commissioners  who  met  at 
Bruges  in  1566,  to  arrange  a treaty  of  commerce 
between  England  and  the  Netherlands  He 
was  otherwise  much  employed  by  the  govern- 

codr^ ; <Pai't.?cnlai'1/  drawing  up  the  celebrated 

ode,  Eefoimatio  Legum  Ecclesiasticarum  ” 
He  wrote  various  poems  and  treatises  in  Latin 
the  purity  and  elegance  of  which  are  hMilv 
commended.  n.  1516;  d.  1572.  ° * 

J°lm»  hM'-le,  the  author  of  seve- 
Pb,llosoPhl.cal  papers  which  appeared  in 
the  transactions  ot  the  Royal  Society,”  and 
he  reputed  inventor  of  the  sextant  which  bears 
Baaie-  Being  on  intimate  terms  with  Sir 
Isaac  N ewton,  it  is  generally  believed  that  h» 
borrowed  the  idea  of  the  sextant  from  that 
gieat  man  an  account  of  which  was  commu- 

actSns”  for  lfsiCy  SVu  “ H^osophical  Trans- 
SrLq  17-3}'  ■ Hadley  became  a member  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  1717,  and  died  in  1744 
Hadkiax.  (See  Adiuax.) 

1 Leu  ox,  he'-mon,  a Theban  youth,  son  of 
Creon  who  was  so  captivated  with  the  beauty 
of  Antigone,  that  he  killed  himself  on  her  tomb 

to  depict  the  pleasures  of  lore  and  w ne  Hi 
w as  invited  to  the  court  of  the  sultan  of  Ba-dad 

of  l,h  ““Sioafer  iS 

. 1 ;e  111  bis  native  town.  His  effusim-w 
pnncipallv  consist,  of  odes  and  c eg “ .C “we  e 

So  o t0  ll“  ™?ld  ’unde  thi 
title  ot  1 he  Divan.”  n.  at  Shiraz,  about  the 

b uf  the  14th  century;  n.  about  13S3. 

mi  OHE,’  L°uis,  hag,  a distinguished  Belgian 
lithographer,  who  went  to  London,  and  in  con- 

and10HnVV1,th  Da>’>  Ullder  Ibe  firm  of  Day 
and  Hag-lie,  issued  many  superior  works 

hi" thn/  e,S°  ?ay  !JC SoUced  “Roberts'  Sketches 
at  i • »j^°  ^ *janc^  Syria,  Arabia.  Iie'rnt  nnri 
Nubna  Subsequently,  Mr.  Haghe^'de voted 
himself  to  water-colour  painting,  and  became  i 

leading  member  of  the  New  Society  ofSZ! 
m Water-colours.  Many  of  his  wois  couslst 
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the  antique  interiors  of  Flemish  town-halls  and 
churches,  which  have  received  well-merited 
admiration,  b.  in  Belgium,  1802. 

Hagedokn,  Frederic,  hag'-dorn,  an  eminent 
Herman  poet,  was  educated  in  the  college  of 
Hamburg ; came  to  London  in  the  suite  of  the 
Danish  ambassador;  and,  in  1733,  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  English'  factory  at 
Hamburg.  He  was  the  author  of  fables,  songs, 
tales,  and  moral  poems ; in  all  of  which  there 
is  considerable  originality,  and  many  of  them 
are  very  graceful,  b.  1708 ; d.  175-1 

IIagek,  Joseph  von,  ha'-jer,  professor  of  the 
oriental  languages  in  the  university  of  Pavia, 
who  devoted  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
critical  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  tongue.  He 
resided  some  time  in  London,  and  afterwards  in 
Paris,  in  both  of  which  cities  he  published  books 
explanatory  of  the  Chinese  language.  Among 
his  works  are,  “The  Chinese  Pantheon,”  “An 
Explanation  of  the  Elementary  Characters  of 
the  Chinese  Language,”  “A  Dissertation  on  the 
newly-discovered  Babylonian  Inscriptions,”  &c. 
b.  at  Milan,  1750;  d.  there,  1820. 

Hague,  Dr.  Charles,  haig,  an  eminent  mu- 
sician, who,  in  1799,  succeeded  Dr.  Randall  in 
the  professorship  of  music  at  Cambridge,  lie 
composed  a variety  of  excellent  glees  and  other 
pieces,  all  remarkable  for  purity  and  good  taste. 
b.  17G0;  d.  1821. 

Hahnemann,  Samuel,  han'-man,  a German 
physician,  the  founder  ot  the  system  of  medi- 
cinal practice  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
“ Ilomceopathic,”  and,  after  years  of  study, 
succeeded  in  establishing  himself  at  Leipsic, 
where  he  was  successful  in  gaining  numerous 
adherents  to  his  system.  As  he  was  ruining 
the  apothecaries,  however,  they  rose  against 
him,  and  in  a court  of  law,  it  was  decided,  by 
an  old  decree,  that  no  physician  could  dispense 
his  own  prescriptions.  Accordingly,  he  quitted 
Lcipsic,  and  found  an  asylum  in  the  dominions 
of  the  duke  of  Anhalt-Cothen,  where,  at  Cothcn, 
he  obtained  a new  practice.  In  1829  his  dis- 
ciples in  that  place  struck  a medal  in  honour 
of  him.  In  1835  he  married  a French  lady,  with 
whom  he  removed  to  Paris,  where,  to  com- 
memorate his  arrival  in  the  French  capital, 
another  medal  was  struck,  in  gold,  silver,  and 
bronze.  Here  he  enjoyed  a wide  reputation  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  b.  in  Saxony,  1755; 
d.  at  Paris,  1843. 

IIakewill,  George,  haJce'-will,  an  English 
divine,  studied  at  Alban  Hall,  Oxford,  after 
which  he  became  fellow  of  Exeter  College. 
Having  taken  his  degree  of  D.D.,  he  was  made 
chaplain  to  Prince  Charles,  and  archdeacon  of 
Surrey;  but  never  rose  higher  in  the  church, 
owing  to  bis  writing  a tract  against  the  pro- 
posed marriage  of  his  patron  with  the  infanta 
of  Spain.  For  this  he  not  only  lost  his  chap- 
laincy, but  was  sent  to  prison,  though  he  soon 
obtained  his  release.  Some  time  after,  he  was 
elected  rector  of  Exeter  College,  which  he  held 
with  the  living  of  Ileanton,  in  Devonshire. 
Ilis  greatest  work  is  entitled  “An  Apology  or 
Declaration  of  the  Power  and  Providenec_of 
God  in  the  Government  of  the  World.”  b.  1579 ; 


d.  1G49.  -r,  ... 

Hakluyt,  Richard,  haV-l%tet  an  English 
divine,  who  was  distinguished  lor  his  skill  in 
cosmography, cl  published  a curious  collection 
of  voyages,  in  3 vols.  folio.  In  1005  he  was 
made  prebendary  of  Westminster,  besides  which 
he  had  the  bencticc  of  Wctheringsett,  m >.uilol  k . 
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b.  in  London  or  its  vicinity,  1553 ; d.  1010.  Ilia 
countrymen,  out  of  respect  to  his  labours, 
named  a promontory  on  the  coast  of  Greenland 
Hakluyt’s  Headland.  Of  “ Hakluyt’s  Voyages” 
it  has  been  said  that  they  redound  as  much  to  the 
glory  of  the  English  nation  as  any  book  that 
ever  was  published  in  it.  In  the  first  edition  is 
a map,  says  Ilallam,  which  “represents  the 
utmost  limit  of  geographical  knowledge  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  far  excels 
the  maps  in  the  edition  of  Orellius  at  Antwerp, 
in  1558.” 

Haldane,  Robert  and  James  Alexander, 
haul-dane,  two  brothers,  the  sons  of  Captain 
James  Haldane, the  representative  of  the  baron3 
of  Gleneagles,  in  Perthshire,  by  the  sister  of  Ad- 
miral Duncan,  Lord  Camperdown,  both  of  whom 
played  a prominent  part  in  the  religious  move- 
ments of  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 
They  both  began  life  as  seamen,  Robert  in  the 
royal  navy,  and  James  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company.  They  soon,  however,  quitted 
the  naval  profession,  and  devoted  themselves  to 
the  propagation  of  religion,  Robert  directing  his 
attention  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel  among  the 
natives  of  India,  to  which  work  he  not  only 
gave  his  time  and  his  labours,  but  spent  almost 
his  entire  patrimony  in  the  effort;  while  James 
became  an  itinerant  preacher  in  Scotland,  over 
the  whole  of  which  he  travelled,  addressing 
large  audiences,  and  producing  a profound  im- 
pression by  his  stirring  and  animated  appeals 
to  the  consciences  of  his  hearers.  The  vehe- 
mence of  his  style  of  preaching  procured  him 
the  title  of  the  “ Scottish  Boanerges."  These 
brothers  were  both  held  in  high  esteem  by  a 
portion  of  the  religious  public  for  their  benevo- 
lent efforts;  though  it  is  also  true  that  James 
met  with  considerable  opposition  from  a section  of 
the  clergy,  and  was  ridiculed  by  some  of  the  laity 
for  the  extravagance  of  language  in  which  he 
occasionally  indulged.  Both,  however,  were  well- 
meaning  men,  though  perhaps  over-enthusiastic 
and  a little  visionary.  They  were  each  authors 
of  various  works : Robert  of  an  “Exposition  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,”  “ On  the  Evidences 
and  Authority  of  Divine  Revelation,”  “ On  the 
Inspiration  of  Scripture;”  and  James,  of  a 
“ Treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,” 
&c.  Robert  died  in  1S42,  aged  79;  and  James 
in  1851. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  hail,  an  English  judge, 
who  was  educated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford, 
whence  he  removed  to  Lincoln’s  Inn,  where  lie 
followed  the  study  of  the  law  with  great  appli- 
cation. He  was  one  of  Archbishop  Laud's 
counsel,  and  acted  in  the  same  capacity  for 
Charles  I.  He  took,  however,  the  Covenant  and 
Engagement,  and  accepte  1 of  a judge’s  place  on 
the  common  bench,  from  Cromwell.  On  the 
death  of  Oliver,  he  refused  to  act  under  his  son 
Richard.  In  the  parliament  which  retailed 
Charles  II.  he  sat  for  his  native  county,  and 
after  the  Restoration,  was,  in  1GC0,  made  chief 
baron  of  the  Exchequer;  whence,  in  1071,  J>e 
was  advanced  to  the  chief-justiceship  of  the 
King’s  Bench.  He  resigned  his  office  in  16^5, 
and  died  the  next  year.  b.  at  Aldcrley,  Glou- 
cestershire, 1009.  Cowpcr,  in  Ins  “ Task,”  speaks 
of  him  as — . - 

“ Immortal  Hale ! for  deep  discernment  praised 

And  sound  integrity,  not  more  than  famed 

For  sanctity  of  manners  undolilcd."  _ 

Ilis  writings  arc  numerous  on  theological,  pm- 
losopliieal,  and  legal  subjects. 
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Hale,  Mrs.  Sarah,  an  American  authoress 
who  wrote  several  novels,  and  other  works 
merit.  She  edited  The  Tadics'  Magazine  ” 
at  Boston ; “ The  Ladies’  New  Book  of  Cookery’” 
and  produced  “ Woman's  Recorder  Sketches  of 
distinguished  WonKin,  from  the  Beginning  till 
ISjOa.d.”  b.  at  Newport,  New  Hampshire,  1795. 

Hales,  John,  kuils,  commonly  called  “the 
ever-memorable,”  suffered  great  hardships  in 
the  rebellion,  and  was  a man  of  learning  and 
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mwny°wbut^  a series  of  essa3's  to  a weekly 

peculiartJf^f0vnt7’  pr°fesslnS  to  paint  the 
fin  • , Yankee  character.  These  were 

anc hS',  andi in  they  were  cofleS 

^ b under  the  title  of  the  “ Clock - 

S lick ^ ofSl’iel^-i^^Hf  and  Hoings  of  Samuel 
ii  'i  . n C'  ■>  • A second  series  appeared 

in  ] 338,  and  a third  in  1840.  i n 1842  he  visited 

.^.nuu,  mm  was  a man  or  learning  and  amf  hi  th£fol7u££7vn°  the  A/nciacan  legation, 
ski  1 m argument,  as  appears  from  his  works  called  “ The  AtAYn"  » +7’  embotllccl.  in  a work 
which  were  collected  after  his  death,  and  pub- 1 vat  ions  nadfinn’A'0  resalts  of  obscr- 
lished  under  the  title  nf  “ fJnido,,  7au°ns  made  in  that  country.  This  went 


••iAiv.il  nui  cuiiclilu  aiiui  ins  cieain,  ancl  pub- 
lished  uuder  the  title  of  “ Golden  Remains  of 
the  ever-memorable  Mr.  John  Hales  of  Eton 
College,”  3 vols.  b.  at  Bath,  1584;  d.  1656. 

Hales,  Stephen,  an  English  divine  and  natu- 
ral philosopher  of  great  eminence,  was  brought 
up  at  Benet  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  fellow  in  1703.  He  ardently  entered 
upon  the  study  of  botany  and  experimental 
pliilosophy,  and  invented  a machine  for  demon- 
strating the  motions  of  the  planets,  nearly 
similar  to  the  orrery.  In  1741  he  made  public  his 
system  of  ventilating  close  and  unhealthy 
places,  which  was  at  last  introduced  into  New- 
gate, and  greatly  reduced  the  mortalily  there 

?fewAiLgl'eafly  cst1eemed  b-v  Frederick,  prince 
7a\e®’ and  was  almoner  to  the  princess,  b.  in 

thpD“  pv7  ’ D',  His  communications  to 

the  Philosophical  Transactions”  were  nume- 

^‘S4forSldiCf,Which,’, be  Published  two  volumes 
Assays,  &c.,  and  was  an  early  ad- 

tion  in  tipen  ?7ance-r  ^is  “ Friendly  Admoni- 
'°?‘°.t?e  drinkers  of  Gin”  was  first  published 
in  1/  34,  and  has  frequently  been  reprinted. 

IIalfokd,  Sir  Henry,  M.D.,  hal'-ford  was 
the  physician  of  four  successive  British ’sove- 
reigns-George  III.,  George  IV.,  William  IV 

K-d  HC  WaS  prcsidcnt  of  the 

i • f Physicians  from  1820  till  the 
™°JhlS  dcatb7  In  1831  a collective  edition 
ef  his  essays  and  orations  was  published  and 
pronounced  by  the  “ London  Quarterly  Beview” 
to  be  a delightful  compound  of  professional 
knowledge  and  literary  taste.  Handled  with 

•Search  havS  08  A,8’-  subJects  of  medical 
esearch  have  not  only  nothing  dry  or  renulsivo 

ndaHraSA’^ThA1  dG-e?  an,d  universa!  interest 
, a attraetion.  The  origmal  name  of  Sir  Hcnrv 

as  Vaughan,  which,  on  coming  into  the  pos- 

AiarlA°!|a,rrg,e  f,'°rtunc  h*  tbe  Heath  ofSir 
-diaries  Halford,  Ins  mother’s  cousin  he  e\- 

1. 1844  f°r  that  narne-  B-  at  Leicester,  1766; 

Hal  hed,  Nathaniel  Brassey,  hal'-hed  a dis 

Ia?rowS^hon)enta!  s,aholar’  was  educated  at 
arrow  bchool,  and  afterwards  became  a fivil 

•fheer  m the  East  India  Company’s  service  Hp 
published  “ A Code  of  Gcntoo  l.aw^on  Qrdi.iA 
nn8”°fAbaI  ondits,  from  a Persian  Transla- 
nU 

a"U  ,”SvS 
to  “„SdI7S  ,S 

loscn  member  of  Parliament  for  i Vmi.  gton 
id  oeeamc  somewhat  notorious  in  eonseuuem-P 
^ having  patronized  and  dele.  dcd  r ,n  p 

1830.  K y and  oppression,  b.  1751 ; 
lor  a Jjng  time  a judge  of  Nova  sStia  ’ 


through  severai  editions.  Besides  these  works 
“I;A1AUrt°1?  pubhshed  “ Hubbles  of  Canada  •” 
Scotk  ” “rThp J |taTtis1tical  Account  of  Nova 
7Aleni-7ld  „Judge;  . °r,  Life  in  a 
uoiony , Tiaits  of  American  Humour  ” 

tm-P  ^7n|t0rreS;  ANatul;e’  and  Human  Na- 
tuie,  and  a few  others.  In  1859  he  was  rc- 

turned  to  the  House  of  Commons,  as  member 
for  Launceston,  n.  in  Nova  Scotia,  1796  • p at 
xsleworth,  1865.  ■»»  d.  at 

Halifax,  George  Savile,  Marquis  of  Jial'-e- 
faks  an  eminent  English  statesman,  who  was 
created  marquis  in  1682.  Charles  II.  made  him  a 
privy  councillor,  and  lord  privy  seah  He  was 
also  offered  the  post  of  secretary  of  state,  and  that 
of  lo  d-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but  declined  both 

president o7t°hP°fJamuS  7’  he  was  aPPointed 
president  of  the  council,  from  which  he  was 

dismissed  for  refusing  his  consent  to  a repeal 

of  the  tests.  In  the  Convention  Parliament  lm 

was  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 

at  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  was  made 

° f ho1Vy  SCa  ’ In  1689  be  resigned  that  office 

b 1630  0pp?nfnt,°f  the  government! 

b.  1630,  d.  169o.  His  lordship  wrote  an  excel- 
lent piece,  entitled  “Advice  to  a Daughter ” 
Macaulay  says  of  Halifax,  that  at  the  inSs 
made  by  James  on  the  constitution  when  oddo 
sition  first  appeared  in  the  cabinet  HalX 
courageously  gave  utterance  to  those  feci; urns 
nation.  “ ^ S°°n  appeared>  pervaded  the  whole 

Halifax,  George  Montagu,  Earl  of  ->  sf-itno 
man  in  the  reigns  of  WilLni  UI  and  lnne' 
as|i8tcd  F“01  i,n  the  composition  of  th« 
Story  of  the  Country  Mouse  and  the  Citv 
Mouse,”  designed  to  richcule  Dry  den’s ^ “ Hind 
and  Panther.”  He  also  wrote  several  £ 

, SMPobo  u 10 1)6  .P^athtod 
uy  t ope,  under  the  name  of  Buffo  in  thn 

*•  Notoh'a 

Hall,  Edward,  havol  an  old  En^lisli  plu-p 

shedandhStoAI0rkS  tank  lvith  thosa  of  Holin' 
sneu  and  Stowe,  was  a native  of  London  and 

being  a lawyer  by  profession,  attained  the ’rank 

of  a judge  in  the  sheriff’s  court.  As  affordhS 

delineations  of  the  manners,  dress,  and  customs 

of  the  age,  his  “Chronicle;”  winch  was  com! 

pleted  by  Grafton,  is  very  curious,  d.  1547. 

Hall,  Richard,  an  Knglish  divine  of  * tin 

Romish  church,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth0 

7cnt..t0  Flanders,  and  became  professor  of 

nubhScA  nn°l!ay> of  c orner.  He 


ir,  : 77  , ““‘V-  U“U  canon  of  ht.  Omor  Tin 

In  | published,  among  other  works,  a “History  of 
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the  Troubles  of  his  Time,”  in  which  he  is  very 
severe  on  the  Protestants,  n.  1604. 

Hall,  Joseph,  an  English  prelate  and  distin- 
guished scholar,  was  educated  at  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a fellow- 
ship. In  1697  he  published  his  “ Virgidcmia- 
rum  Liber,”  a scries  of  satires,  which  were  re- 
printed at  Oxford  in  1763.  Of  this  work  Pope 
said,  “it  was  the  best  poetry  and  the  truest 
satire  in  the  English  language.”  He  professed 
himself  to  be  the  first  English  satirist,  as  is 
evident  by  the  following  egotistic  couplet : — 

“ I first  adventure ; follow  mo  who  list, 

And  be  the  second  English  satirist.” 
Hallam,  however,  questions  his  claim  to  be  the 
first  English  satirist,  and  puts  Gascoigne  before 
him.  About  1603  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Hawsted,  in  Suffolk,  which  he  re- 
signed on  obtaining  Waltham,  in  Essex.  Henry 
Prince  of  Wales  appointed  him  his  chaplain, 
and  had  a great  regard  for  him.  In  1616  he 
obtained  the  deanery  of  Worcester,  and  two 
years  afterwards  was  appointed  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish divines  at  the  synod  of  Dort.  In  1627  lie 
was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Exeter, 
whence,  in  16-11,  he  was  translated  to  Norwich, 
n.  at  Ashby- de-la-Zouch,  1574;  D.near  Norwich, 
1656.  His  works  have  been  published  in  three 
vols.  folio,  and  abound  in  fine  thoughts,  ex- 
pressed hi  excellent  language.  He  has  been 
generally  called  the  English  Seneea.  A great 
authority,  speaking  of  the  works  of  this  writer, 
says — “ His  ‘Art  of  Divine  Meditation,’  his 
‘Contemplations,’  and,  indeed,  many  of  his 
writings,  remind  us  frequently  of  Taylor.  Both 
had  equally  pious  and  devotional  tempers ; both 
were  full  of  learning ; both  fertile  of  illustra- 
tion ; both  may  be  said  to  have  strong  imagi- 
nation and  poetical  genius,  though  Taylcr  let 
his  predominate  a little  more.  Taylor  is  also 
more  subtle  and  argumentative.  ...  I do 
not  know  that  any  third  writer  comes  close  to 
either.” 

Hall,  Captain  Basil,  R.N.,  was  the  son  of  Sir 
James  Hall,  the  fourth  baronet  of  Dunglass, 
and,  in  1802,  entered  the  British  navy.  For 
many  years  he  was  actively  engaged  in  various 
parts  of  the  globe,  but  is  principally  known  by 
his  popular  books  of  voyages  and  travels,  the 
titles  of  the  most  esteemed  of  which  are 
“Voyage  to  the  West  Coast  of  the  Corea  and 
the  Great  Loo-Choo  Island,”  which  was  fa- 
vourably received;  “Travels  in  North  America;” 
“ Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels,”  of  which 
appeared  several  series,  and  which  met  with 
general  favour.  These,  however,  are  but  a few 
of  his  numerous  writings,  which  embrace  a con- 
siderable variety  of  subjects.  These  works  ex- 
tend to  numerous  volumes ; but,  as  a general 
estimate  of  his  talents  as  a writer,  the  following 
criticism  appeared  in  the  “ London  Quarterly 
Review — “Few  writers  lay  themselves  more 
open  to  quizzing ; few  can  prose  and  bore  more 
successfully  than  he  does  now  and  then;  but 
the  captain’s  merit  is  real  and  great;  he  imparts 
a freshness  to  whatever  he  touches,  and  carries 
the  reader  with  untiring  good-humour  cheerily 
along  with  him.  Turn  where  we  will,  we  have 
posies  of  variegated  flowers  presented  to  us, 
and  we  are  sure  to  find  in  every  one  of  them 
whether  sombre  or  gay,  a sprig  oi  Basil.  He 
wrote  with  great  facility.  Some  time  before 
his  death  he  was  deprived  ot  tho  use  oi  Ins 
reason,  n.  in  Edinburgh,  1788 ; d.  in  confine- 
ment, 1841. 
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Hall,  Robert,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  modern  divines  in  the  Baptist  connexion. 
His  ministerial  duties  were  performed  during 
life  in  Cambridge,  Leicester,  and  Bristol,  where 
he  died,  1831.  n.  at  Arnsby,  Leicestershire,  1764. 
As  a preacher,  Mr.  Hall  had  a great  reputation. 
“In  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,”  says  Lord 
Brougham,  “Robert  Hall  comes  nearer  Massillon 
than  either  Cicero  or  JEschines  to  Demos- 
thenes.” As  a writer,  he  stands  equally  high. 
“ Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  English  language 
in  its  perfection,”  says  Dugald  Stewart,  “ must 
read  the  writings  of  that  great  divine,  Robert 
Hall.  He  combines  the  beauties  of  Johnson, 
Addison,  and  Burke,  without  their  imperfec- 
tions.” 

Hall,  Samuel  Carter,  a modern  litterateur 
and  lecturer,  successfully  edited  several  periodi- 
cals ; among  which  we  may  mention  “ The 
New  Monthly  Magazine,”  “The  Amulet,”  “ The 
Book  of  Gems,”  and  “The  Art  Journal.”  Ho 
is  best  known,  however,  by  his  share  in  an 
illustrated  work  on  Ireland,  written  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  wife.  n.  at  Topsham,  Devonshire, 
1801. 

v Hall,  Anna  Maria,  the  wife  of  the  above, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Fielding,  is  a native  of 
Ireland,  and  well  known  by  her  admirable  de- 
lineations of  Irish  life  and  humour.  She  has 
written  many  ivorks  of  fiction,  and  composed 
some  minor  dramas,  besides  beiDg  a large  con- 
tributor to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day. 
n.  in  Dublin  in  the  present  century. 

Hallam,  Henry,  LL.D.,  hal'-lam,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  modern  writers,  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  after  which  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  LondoD,  where  he  ever 
afterwards  principally  lived.  He  was  the 
esteemed  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and,  about 
the  same  period,  was  engaged  with  him  as  a 
contributor  to  the  pages  of  the  “ Edinburgh 
Review.”  He  greatly  assisted  in  achieving  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  became  a 
foreign  associate  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
In  1830  he  received  one  of  the  two  fifty-guinea 
gold  medals  awarded  by  George  IV.  for  emi- 
nence in  historical  composition,  whilst  Wash- 
ington Irving,  the  American  writer,  received 
the  other.  He  wrote  three  great  works,  of 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that 
either  of  them  is  sufficiently  meritorious  to  con- 
fer literary  immortality  upon  the  author.  They 
are  entitled— 1.  “ A View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages;”  2.  “The  Constitu- 
tional History  of  England  from  the  Accession 
of  Henry  VII.  to  the  Death  of  George  II.; 
3.  “An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  or 
Europe  in  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries.”  In  1862  a monumental 
statue  of  this  great  writer  was  erected  in  ot. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  London,  by  public  subscrip- 
tion. b.  1778;  d.  1859.  Henry  Hallam  was 
singularly  unfortunate  in  seeing  his  two  sons, 
young  men  of  great  promise,  die  before  the 
hand  of  death  was  laid  upon  the  father.  It  was 
to  the  memory  of  one  of  these  loved  friends 
that  Tennyson  wrote  the  poem  of  “ In  Mcmo- 
riam.”  _ . 

IIalleb,  Albert  von,  hal'-ler,  a ffimous  phy- 
sician, who,  at  a very  early  age,  indicated  tne 
possession  of  considerable  genius,  particuu  y 
for  poetry.  His  reputation  procured  him  ® 
medical  professorship  at  Gottingen,  ndiere  ^ 
afterwards  became  president  of  the  Academ  • 
lie  was  also  a member  of  moBt  of  tho  learn 
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societies  in  Europe,  b.  at  Berne,  1708;  d.  there, 
1777.  The  poems  of  Haller  are  descriptive  and 
elegant.  Besides  these,  he  published  a number 
of  works  on  medical  subjects. — His  son,  who 
followed  in  his  father’s  footsteps,  produced  an 
esteemed  work,  entitled  “A  Literary  Biography 
of  the  Swiss.”  d.  1786. 

Halley,  Edmund,  LL.D.,  Tial'-le,  a celebrated 
English  astronomer,  was  educated  at  St.  Paul’s 
School,  whence  he  was  sent  to  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  applied  himself  principally  to 
the  study  of  mathematics  and  astronomy.  He 
made  a number  of  observations,  and  having 
formed  the  design  of  completing  the  scheme  of 
the  heavens  by  the  addition  of  the  stars  near 
the  south  pole,  he  went  to  St.  Helena  in  1676, 
and  finished  his  catalogue.  On  his  return  he 
was  chosen  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in 
1679  went  to  Dantzic,  to  confer  with  Hevelius 
about  the  dispute  between  him  and  Dr.  Hooke, 
respecting  the  preference  of  plain  or  glass 
sights  in  astronomical  instruments.  In  1680 
appeared  the  great  comet,  known  as  Halley’s 
comet,  and  which  he  first  observed  in  his  pas- 
sage from  Dover  to  Calais.  He  afterwards  com- 
pleted his  observations  upon  it  at  the  Royal 
Observatory  at  Paris.  In  16S6  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  committed  to  his  care  the  publication 
of  his  “ Principia,”  to  which  Halley  prefixed 
some  Latin  verses. . In  1698  he  sailed  along 
the  coasts  of  Africa,  America,  &c.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  his  theory  of  the  variation  of  the 
compass.  The  year  following  he  made  another 
voyage  with  the  same  design,  and,  from  his  ob- 
servations, constructed  his  general  chart,  ex- 
hibiting the  variation  of  the  compass  in  most 
parts  of  the  ocean.  He  was  subsequently  sent 
on  a third  voyage  to  ascertain  the  course  of  the 
tides  in  the  British  Channel ; and  of  these  he 
also  published  a chart.  Soon  after  he  went,  at 
the  request  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  to 
survey  the  Adriatic,  and  to  examine  two  ports 
which  the  emperor  intended  to  establish  there. 
On  his  return,  in  1703,  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  was  conferred  on  him  by  "the  university  of 
Oxford.  He  was  also  appointed  Savilian  pro- 
fessor of  geometry  at  Oxford,  and  had  the  half- 
pay of  a captain  in  the  navy  settled  on  him. 
In  1713  he  was  chosen  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society,  and  in  1719  made  astronomer  roval. 
n.  in  London,  1656 ; d.  1742.  Dr.  Halley  pub- 
lished several  papers  in  the  “Philosophical 
'i  ransactions,”  a set  of  Astronomical  Tables, 
and  an  edition  of  Apollonius’s  works,  folio,  1710. 
He  excelled  in  many  departments  of  learning 
and  scientific  research. 

Halliwell,  James  Orchard,  hal'-li-wel , an 
eminent  English  author,  who  produced  and 
edited  many  valuable  works,  chiefly  illustrative 
of  past  ages.  Their  number  is  too  great  to  be 
enumerated  here,  but  his  greatest  work  is  a 
grand  edition  of  Shakspeare,  with  a new  colla- 
tion of  the  early  editions,  and  with  all  the 
original  tales  and  novels  on  which  the  plays 
are  founded.  Copious  arelneoloirical  illustrations 
accompany  each  play,  and  a life  of  the  poet  is 
given.  A copy  of  this  work  costs  £63.  The 

1820  WaS  to  150  coPics-  b.  in  Surrey, 

r Barcas-  ha-mil’ -kar,  a celebrated 

carthn^inian  general,  who  commanded  the  Car- 
thaginians in  the  18lh  year  of  the  first  Punic 

Bpain  229  b c * battl<3  aeainsfc  tho  uatives  of 
IlAMiLTorrJ’atrick^affv'-iLfonjthe  firstScotch 
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religious  reformer,  was  the  nephew  of  James, 
earl  of  Arran,  and  was  educated  at  St.  Andrew’s; 
after  which  he  went  abroad,  where  he  imbibed 
the  opinions  of  Luther.  On  his  return  home  ho 
was  made  abbot  of  Ferae,  in  the  shire  of  Ross, 
where  he  promulgated  the  new  doctrines  with 
so  much  zeal  as  to  excite  the  wrath  of  tho 
clergy,  who  caused  him  to  be  apprehended  and 
sent  to  Beaton,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew’s. 
After  a long  examination  he  was  declared  con- 
tumacious, and  burnt  at  the  stake  opposite  to 
St.  Salvador’s  College,  St.  Andrew’s,  Feb.  28. 
1528.  b.  1504.  ’ 

Hamilton,  James,  first  duke  of,  was  the  son 
of  James,  marquis  of  Hamilton,  and,  in  1625, 
succeeded  his  father,  and  gained  the  favour  of 
Charles  I.  In  1631  he  went  with  an  army  to 
the  assistance  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of 
Sweden,  and  returned  to  England  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  afterwards  accompanied  the  king 
to  Scotland,  and,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
disturbances  in  that  country  respecting  episco- 
pacy, was  appointed  commissioner,  and  raised 
forces  in  defence  of  the  royal  cause,  for  winch 
he  was  created  duke  of  Hamilton  and  earl  of 
Cambridge.  After  distinguishing  himself  greatly 
in  behalf  of  the  king,  he  was  defeated  by  Crom- 
well at  Preston,  and  was  brought  to  trial  and 
beheaded  in  1649.  b.  1606. 

Hamilton,  Anthony,  Count,  an  ingenious 
writer,  descended  from  a Scotch  family,  at- 
tached himself  to  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  and  wrote  fairy  tales  and  poems ; but 
his  best  work  is  the  “ Memoirs  of  the  Count  de 
Grainmont.”  b.  at  Roscrca,  Ireland,  1646;  d.  at 
St.  Germain’s,  1720.  Speaking  of  these  me- 
moirs, in  his  “History  of  England,”  Macaulay 
says  that  Hamilton  is  “ the  artist  to  whom  we 
owe  the  most  highly-finished  and  vividly- 
coloured  picture  of  the  English  court  in  the 
days  when  the  English  court  was  gayest.” 
Hamilton,  William,  an  ingenious  poet,  and  a 
man  of  fortune  and  family.  He  is  the  author 
of  “The  Braes  of  Yarrow,”  a poem  which  sug- 
gested to  Wordsworth  his  three  pieces  of 
“Yarrow  Unvisited,”  “Yarrow  Visited,”  and 
“ Yarrow  Re-visited.”  b.  in  Ayrshire,  1704;  d. 
1754.  His  works  were  printed  at  Edinburgh, 
in  12mo,  1760. 

Hamilton,  William  Gerard,  who  obtained 
the  appellation  of  “ Single  Speech  Hamilton,” 
from  the  remarkable  impression  produced  by 
the  first  and  nearly  only  speech  he  ever  made 
in  the  British  Parliament,  was  the  son  of  a 
barrister  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  was  educated  at 
Winchester  School  and  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
He  was  elected  to  parliament  for  Petersfield,  in 
1754,  and  in  the  following  year  delivered  the 
speech  referred  to.  In  1 761  he  went  to  Ireland 
as  secretary  to  Lord  Halifax,  and  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  that  kingdom  confirmed  the  reputation 
which  he  had  gained  in  England  by  his  oratory. 
He  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  retired  from 
public  life  in  1784.  His  works,  consisting  of 
“Parliamentary  Logic,”  “ Speeches,”  &c.,  were 
printed  in  1808,  with  tho  life  of  the  author  pre- 
fixed. The  authorship  of  tho  “ Letters  of 
Junius”  was  attributed  to  him,  but  upon  very 
slender  grounds,  b.  1729;  d.  1796. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  K.B.,  was,  for  38 
years,  English  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Naples.  He  explored  tho  volcanic  mountains 
of  Vesuvius  and  Etna,  his  observations  on 
which  were  published,  llis  “ Campi  Phlegm  ” 
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2 vols.  folio,  is  also  an  interesting'  performance. 
He  greatly  promoted  the  publication  of  the 
magnificent  and  elegant  work,  “ Antiquitds 
l’.trusquos,  Grccques,  et  Romaincs,  tirdcs  du 
Cabinet  de  Mr.  Hamilton,”  the  editor  of  which 
was  D’llancarvillc.  In  1782  he  lost  his  first 
wife,  and,  in  1791,  married  Emma  Harte,  the 
Lady  Hamilton  so  well  known  in  connexion 
with  Lord  Nelson.  (See Nelson.)  The  “Philo- 
sophical Transactions  ” were  enriched  by  many 
of  his  communications,  and  also  the  British 
.Museum  by  his  presents  of  antiquities  and  other 
cnviositics.  n.  in  Scotland,  1730:  d.  in  London, 
1S03. 

Hamilton,  Emma,  Lady,  wife  of  Sir  William, 
was  the  daughter  of  a female  servant  named 
Ilarte;  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was  placed  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Hawarden,  Flint- 
shire, to  attend  upon  his  children.  Emma, 
however,  thought  the  situation  dull,  and  left  it. 
At  sixteen,  she  went  to  London,  got  a place  in 
the  house  of  a shopkeeper  in  St.  James’s  Mar- 
ket, and  soon  after  was  engaged  to  wait  upon 
a lady  of  rank,  where  she  passed  her  leisure 
time.  in  reading  novels  and  plays.  She  thus 
acquired  a taste  for  the  drama ; and  employed 
herself  in  imitating  attitudes  and  manners  of 
persons  on  the  stage,  from  a desire  to  become 
an  actress.  In  this  way  she  laid  the  foundation  of 
her  extraordinary  skill  in  pantomimic  repre- 
sentations. But  she  neglected  her  business, 
was  dismissed,  and  went  to  serve  in  a tavern 
frequented  by  actors,  painters,  musicians,  &c. 
In  this  service,  she  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  a Welsh  youth,  who,  being  impressed  into 
the  navy,  Emma  hastened  to  the  captain  who 
had  pressed  him,-  and  obtained  the  boy’s  liberty. 
She  remained  with  this  officer,  who  loaded  her 
with  presents,  for  sometime.  She  quitted  him, 
however,  for  a gentleman  of  large  fortune,  who 
kept  her  for  a time  in  great  affluence ; but,  dis- 
gusted by  her  extravagance,  and  induced  by 
domestic  considerations,  he  dismissed  her.  Re- 
duced to  the  greatest  poverty,  she  became  one 
of  the  most  common  of  degraded  females.  From 
this  state  she  was  relieved  by  a person  known 
as  Dr.  Graham,  who  took  her  to  his  house,  and 
there  exhibited  her,  covered  only  with  a trans- 
parent veil,  as  a model  of  female  symmetry  of 
person,  under  the  name  of  the  goddess  Hygeia. 
Painters,  sculptors,  and  others,  paid  their 
t ribute  of  admiration  at  the  shrine  of  this  new 
deity.  The  artful  quack  had  her  bust  modelled , 
many  purchased  it,  and  a greater  number  still 
came  to  admire  the  original.  Charles  Grcvillc 
(of  the  Warwick  family)  fell  in  love  with,  and 
would  have  married  her,  but  for  the  interference 
of  his  uncle.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  who,  according 
to  some  accounts,  made  an  agreement  with 
Greville  to  pay  his  debts,  on  condition  that  he 
should  give  up  his  mistress ; or,  as  others  state 
the  circumstance,  in  his  endeavours  to  save  his 
nephew,  fell  into  the  snare  himself,  and  became 
the  victim  of  her  arts.  This  is  not  improbable, 
for  she  was  an  adept  in  deceit,  and  though  of  a 
violent  and  passionate  temperament,  she  could 
assume  an  air  of  perfect  simplicity,  candour,  and 
amiability.  Sir  William  made  her  his  wife  in 
1791;  introduced  her  at  the  court  of  Naples, 
where  the  queen  became  so  infatuated  with  the 
new  ambassadress,  as  to  have  her  a frequent 
visitor  at  the  palace.  It  was  there  that  she 
imbibed  a violent  passion  for  Nelson,  then  com- 
manding the  Agamemnon  -,  and,  from  that  period, 
she  became  his  companion,  and  was  sometimes 
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useful  to  him  as  apolitical  agent.  After  the 
victory  of  Aboukir,  when  the  conqueror  was 
received  in  Naples  with  extravagant  rejoicings. 
Lady  Hamilton  was  the  second  figure  in  the 
pageant,  and  accompanied  Nelson  wherever  he 
went.  To  her  advice  is  attributed  the  disgrace- 
ful death  of  Prince  Caraceiolo.  She  subse- 
quently went  with  Nelson  into  Germany,  where 
the  figure  they  cut  at  the  courts  which  tiny 
visited  is  represented  by  several  eye-witnesses  as 
anything  but  dignified  and  becoming.  She  was 
inordinately  fond  of  champagne,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  indulged  in  it  till  in  a state  not  alto- 
gether decent.  It  was  at  one  time  believed 
that  she  had  borne  a daughter  to  Nelson,  but 
this  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
B.  1761;  d.  1815. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  a distinguished  Ame- 
rican officer  and  legislator  in  the  war  of  in- 
dependence, while  a student  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, at  the  age  of  seventeen,  published  several 
essays  concerning  the  rights  of  the  colonics, 
which  were  marked  by  vigour  and  maturity  of 
style,  as  well  as  by  soundness  of  argument. 
He  entered  the  American  army,  with  the  rank 
of  captain  of  artillery,  before  he  was  nineteen; 
and  by  the  time  he  was  twenty,  the  commander- 
in-chief  had  made  him  his  aide-de-camp, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  From  this 
time  Hamilton  continued  the  inseparable  com- 
panion of  Washington  during  the  war,  and  was 
always  consulted  by  him  on  the  most  important 
occasions.  After  the  war,  colonel  Hamilton, 
then  about  twenty-four,  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  at  the  bar.  In  1782 
he  had  been  chosen  a member  of  congress  from 
the  state  of  New  York,  where  he  quickly  ac- 
quired great  influence  and  distinction.  ” He 
contributed  much  to  the  favourable  reception  of 
the  constitution  by  the  essays  he  wrote,  in  con- 
junction with  Madison  and  Jay,  in  the  “Federa- 
list.” He  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
treasury  on  the  organization  of  the  federal 
government  in  1789;  and  during  his  continuance 
in  that  office,  about  five  years,  raised  the  public 
credit  from  the  lowest  state  of  depression  to  a 
height  quite  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  In  1798,  when  an  invasion  was 
apprehended  from  the  French,  and  a provisional 
army  had  been  called  mto  the  field,  his  public 
services  were  again  required ; and  on  the  death 
of  Washington,  in  1799,  he  succeeded  to  the 
chief  command.  When  the  army  was  dis- 
banded, Hamilton  again  returned  to  the  bar, 
and  continued  to  practise,  with  increased  repu- 
tation and  success,  until  1801.  A quarrel 
having  taken  place  between  him  and  colonel 
Burr,  the  latter  challenged  him,  and  they  met 
at  Hoboken  on  the  11th  of  July,  and  Hamilton 
fell,  mortally  wounded,  at  the  first  fire,  on  the 
same  spot  where,  a short  time  previously,  his 
eldest  son  had  been  killed  in  a duel.  The 
sensation  which  this  occurrence  produced 
throughout  the  United  States  was  very  great; 
for,  of  all  the  American  statesmen,  he  displayed 
the  most  comprehensive  understanding  and  the 
most  varied  ability,  n.  1757;  killed,  1304. 

Hamilton,  Elizabeth,  an  eminent  literary 
lady,  who  wrote  “ Letters  of  a Hindoo  Baiah,’ 

“ Life  of  Agrippina,”  “Mcmoirsof  Modem  l'hilo- 
sophers,”  “ Popular  Essays,"  “ Letters  on  the 
Formation  of  the  Religious  and  Moral  Princi- 
ples,” &c.  b.  at  Belfast,  1753;  d.  1S1G. 

Hamilton,  Thomas,  is  chiefly  known  as 
the  author  of  “Cyril  Thornton,”  a stirring 
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novel  of  military  adventure,  combining  the 
style  of  a mature  classical  scholar  with  the 
descriptive  power  and  vivid  feeling  of  one  who 
had  participated  in  the  scenes  and  circum- 
stances that  he  described.  Captain  Hamilton 
served  the  campaigns  in  the  Peninsular,  .and  in 
America,  and  afterwards  devoted  his  time 
chiefly  to  literature.  He  was  a voluminous 
contributor  to  “Blackwood’s  Magazine,”  hi 
which  “Cyril  Thornton”  originally  appeared. 
His  principal  works  after  “Cyril  Thornton” 
are,  “ Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Campaign,”  and 
“Men  and  Manners  in  America.”  n.  1789;  d. 18-12. 

Hamilton,  David,  a Scotch  architect  of 
eminence,  who  erected  the  Royal  Exchange  in 
Glasgow,  besides  the  Western  club-house,  the 
theatre  in  Dunlop-street,  the  British  and  other- 
banks,  and  the  ducal  palace  at  Hamilton,  and  a 
great  many  other  mansions  for  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  the  western  counties  of  Scot- 
land. One  of  the  four  £500  premiums  for 
designs  of  the  new  houses  of  Parliament  was 
awarded toHamilton.  B.inGlasgow,1768;  d.1813. 

Hamilton,  Gavin,  a painter  of  historical 
subjects,  and  connoisseur  of  ancient  art,  studied 
in  Rome,  and  applied  himself  with  great  diligence 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  antique,  and  in  conse- 
quence gave  his  pictures  a correctness  in  regard 
to  costume  which  marked  them  out  from  the 
generality  of  the  compositions  of  contemporary 
artists.  His  principal  work  was  his  “ Homer,”  a 
series  of  scenes  horn  the  “ Iliad.”  He  occupied 
the  later  years  of  his  life  in  making  excavations 
among  the  ruins  of  the  emperor  Adrian’s  villa 
at  Tivoli,  and  other  places,  and  was  thereby 
enabled  to  recover  many  long-lost  treasures  of 
art.  n.  at  Lanark,  Scotland;  d.  at  Rome,  1796. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  Bart.,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  modern  metaphysicians,  was  edu- 
cated at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
obtained  first-class  honours.  In  1813  he  was 
called  to  the  Scottish  bar,  but  did  not  court 
extensive  practice.  In  1S20  he  competed  with 
John  Wilson  for  the  moral  philosophy  chair  in 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  without  success ; 
but,  in  the  following  year,  became  professor  of 
universal  history  in  that  institution.  In  1836 
he  was  summoned  to  the  chair  of  logic  and 
metaphysics,  which  he  retained  up  to  the  time 
of  lus  death.  From  1829  to  1839  he  contributed 
a series  of  articles  to  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
and  was  a member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
and  of  many  other  learned  bodies,  n.  at  Glas- 
gow, 1788;  d.  at  Edinburgh,  1856.  This  pro- 
found thinker  contributed  largely  to  the  litera- 
ture of  mental  philosophy,  edited  the  works  of 
lvcia,  and,  at  the  time  ot  his  death,  was  engaged 
in  editing  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Dugald 
Stewart.  His  principal  essays  have  been  trans- 
lated ;nto  French  and  Italian.  On  the  European 
continent  the  intellectual  calibre  of  Sii  William 
was  very  highly  estimated.  M.  Cousin  calls 
him  leplus  grand  critique  de  notre  sieclc-" 
and  M.  Brandis,  “ Je  grand  maitre  du  Peripatd- 
tisme.  In  his  own  country  he  was  equally 
appreciated.  The  “ British  Oum-tmiv 


- The  “ British  Quarterly  Review  ‘ 

observes  that  “the  slightest  perusal  of  Sir 
iv  Uham  Hamilton’s  writings  will  be  sufficient 
„nCi?nvin-ce,th!r  rcaclcr  that  he  is  in  intercourse 
itn  a mind  of  the  most  extraordinary  compre- 
hension and  acuteness.  He  combines,  in  a 
degree  unequalled  since  the  time  of  Aristotle, 

ril®  P?wcr  of  analysis  and  generalization 

• ^rC0s  in.  wllich  these  two  counter-powers 
exist  in  any  mind,  together  with  their  relative 
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proportion,  determine  a man’s  philosophical 
character.” 

Hammond,  Henry,  htim'-mond,  a learned  Eng- 
lish divine,  who,  in  1633,  obtained  the  rectory 
ot  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  whence  he  was  ejected 
during  the  rebellion.  In  1643  he  was  made  arch- 
deacon of  Chichester,  and  was  with  the  king  at 
the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  to  confer  with  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners  on  church  government, 
on  which  subject  he  disputed  with  Vines,  a 
Presbyterian  minister.  In  1645  he  was  appointed 
canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  chaplain 
in  ordinary^  to  the  king,  whom  he  attended  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  1653  he  published  his 
“ Annotations  on  the  Xew  Testament,”  a work 
of  great  merit,  n.  at  Chertsey,  1605;  d.  as  lie 
was  about  to  be  made  bishop  of  Worcester  by 
Charles  II.,  in  1660.  Besides  the  above,  he 
wrote  “ A Commentary  on  the  Psalms,”  “ A 
Practical  Catechism,”  sermons,  and  controver- 
sial pieces,  all  collected  into  4 vols.  folio.  To 
the  works  of  this  writer  Dr.  Johnson  was  ex- 
tremely partial,  and  sometimes  gave  them  as  a 
present  to  young  men  going  into  orders.  IIo 
also  bought  them  for  the  library  at  Streatham. 

Hammond,  James,  M.P.,  an  English  gentle- 
man, who  cherished  an  unfortunate  but  unavail- 
ing passion  for  a Miss  Dashwood,  and  wrote 
love  elegies  to  unburden  his  woes.  On  these 
elegies  Dr.  Johnson  thus  generalizes “ Where 
there  is  fiction,  there  is  no  passion.  He  that 
describes  himself  as  a shepherd,  and  his  Neiera 
or  Delia  as  a shepherdess,  and  talks  of  goats 
and  lambs,  feels  no  passion.  He  that  courts 
his  mistress  with  Roman  imagery  deserves  to 
lose  her;  for  she  may,  with  good  reason,  suspect 
Ins  sincerity.”  n.  1710 ; d.  1742. 

Hampden,  John,  hdm'-den,  a celebrated  Eng- 
lish patriot,  descended  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Buckinghamshire.  In  1636  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  resistance  to  the  crown,  and  his 
objection  to  the  payment  of  sliip-money,  by 
which  he  acquired  great  popularity.  This  case 
was  argued  twelve  days  in  the  court  of  Ex- 
chequer, before  the  twelve  judges;  and  although 
the  decision  was  given  in  favour  of  the  crown 
the  popularity  of  Hampden  by  no  means  suf- 
lered.  He  became  a leading  man  in  the  House 
oi  Commons,  and,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war,  took  up  arms  against  the  king;  but 
fell  in  an  engagement  with  Prince  Rupert  on 
Chalgrove  Field,  Oxfordshire,  1643;  B.InLon- 
clon,  1594.  Lord  Clarendon  observes  of  him 
that  he  had  a head  to  contrive,  a tongue  to 
persuade,  and  a heart  to  execute  any  mischief  ” 
But  others  are  of  a different  opinion  from  his 
lordship,  in  reference  to  Hampden’s  powers  of 
contriving  mischief.  In  fact,  lie  was  one  of 
England  s noblest  worthies.  He  spoke,  acted, 
fought,  and  fell  lor  the  liberties  of  his  country* 
and  what  more  can  be  allotted  for  man  to  do  ? 
in  private  life  he  was  amiable  and  affectionate* 
in  public  debate,  eloquent  yet  temperate  • in 
counsel,  sagacious ; in  action,  vigilant  ■ in  en- 
terprise, courageous;  and  his  last  moments 
were  spent  in  prayer,  breathed  for  the  welfare 
ol  lus  country. 

Hampden,  Renn  Dickson,  D.D.,  was  educated 
at  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  In  1829  lie  became 
public  examiner  in  classics;  in  1832,  Bampton 
lecturer;  the  iollowing  year,  principal  of  St 
Mary’s  Hall;  1834,  White’s  professor  of  moral 
philosophy;  1836,  regius  professor  of  divinitv* 
and,  m 1847,  bishop  of  Hereford.  He  was  an 
able  contributor  to  the  “ Encyclopedia  Britam 
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niea”  and  the  “ Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana.” 
Ilallam  says  that  no  Englishman  has  gono  so 
far  into  the  wilderness  of  scholasticism,  b.  in 
Barbadoes,  1792 ; d.  1868. 

Handel,  George  Erederick,  hari-del,  an  illus- 
trious German  musician,  whose  father  intended 
him  for  the  law,  and,  perceiving  his  propensity 
to  music,  prohibited  all  instruments  from  his 
house.  The  son,  however,  contrived  to  have  a 
small  clavichord  concealed  in  the  garret,  where 
he  used  to  amuse  himself  when  tho  family  were 
asleep.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  went  ■with  his 
father  to  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weissen- 
fcls,  who  induced  his  father  to  allow  his  boy  to 
pursue  the  bent  of  his  genius ; and  accordingly 
a master  was  provided  for  him.  His  progress 
was  now  so  rapid,  that  at  the  age  of  ten  he 
composed  a set  of  sonatas,  which  were  in  the 
possession  of  George  III.  In  1698  he  went  to 
Berlin,  where  he  was  greatly  noticed  by  the 
king  of  Prussia.  Thence  he  went,  in  1703,  to 
Hamburg,  and  had  a duel  with  Mattheson, 
another  musician,  who  made  a lunge  at  him, 
and  whose  weapon  was  prevented  from  pene- 
trating his  heart  by  its  being  broken  against  a 
music  score,  which  Handel  happened  to  have 
buttoned  under  his  coat.  Shortly  after  this,  he 
composed,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  his  opera  of 
“Almeria,”  which  had  a run  of  thirty  nights. 
In  the  following  year  he  produced  “Florinda” 
and  “ Nerone,”  and,  shortly  afterwards,  revisited 
Italy.  At  Florence  he  produced  the  opera  of 
“ Rodrigo,”  for  which  he  received  a service  of 
plate  and  £60.  His  fame  had  now  spread  far 
and  near,  and  in  1710  he  visited  England;  but 
being  under  an  engagement  to  the  elector  of 
Hanover,  afterwards  George  I.  of  England,  his 
stay  was  short.  In  1712  he  returned,  and  ob- 
tained a pension  of  £200  a year  for  a “Te 
Deum”  and  his  “Jubilate,”  written  by  com- 
mand of  Queen  Anne,  to  celebrate  the  peace 
of  Utrecht.  This  pension  was  subsequently 
doubled.  Some  of  the  nobility  now  projected 
a plan  for  erecting  an  academy  in  the  Hay- 
market,  to  secure  a supply  of  operas  composed 
by  Handel,  and  under  his  direction.  This  was 
carried  into  effect,  and  succeeded  for  about  ton 
years,  but  fell  to  the  ground  when  the  rage  for 
Italian  music  set  in,  Handel  finding  it  im- 
possible to  stem  the  tide  of  public  taste.  In 
1742,  however,  his  popularity  returned,  and 
he  retained  his  glory  to  the  last.  n.  at  Halle, 
Saxony,  1684;  v.  in  London,  1759,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  there  is 
an  elegant  monument  to  his  memory.  But  his 
greatest  monument  is  in  his  works,  a complete 
edition  of  which  was  published  by  Dr.  Arnold. 
This  great  musician  composed  much,  and  all 
that  lie  composed  is  valuable.  His  original 
MSS.  are  in  the  Queen’s  Library,  and  consist 
of  82  large  folio  volumes.  Among  these  are  23 
oratorios,  32  Italian  operas,  8 volumes  of  an- 
thems, and  other  compositions.  In  every  style 
of  music  ho  excelled,  but  more  especially  in 
sacred  musio  of  tho  choral  kind.  Wherever 
his  works  arc  now  performed,  admiration  is 
the  meed  which  is  universally  conceded  to 
them.  In  1869  the  centenary  of  his  death  was 
commemorated  by  a festival  in  many  of  tho 
principal  places  of  Europe,  America,  and  even 
Australia,  we  believe,  in  token  of  the  universal 
appreciation  in  which  his  compositions  are  now 
hold. 

IIanka,  Waclaw,  han'-Tccr,  a modern  Bohe- 
mian poet,  more  celebrated  from  his  having 
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accidentally  discovered,  in  a vault  of  the  church 
of  Kralodvor,  the  Bohemian  manuscript  of  a 
poem  known  as  “The  Queen’s  Court,”  than  for 
the  excellence  of  his  own  muse.  He  was,  how- 
ever, an  ardent  labourer  in  the  field  of  Bohe- 
mian literature,  and  is  said  to  have  been  master 
of  eighteen  different  languages,  n.  1791. 

Hanmeb,  Sir  Thomas,  hdn-mer,  chosen  Speaker 
of  the  Commons  in  1713,  a position  he  ably 
filled;  and  in  later  fife  devoted  himself  to 
literature,  and  edited  an  illustrated  edition  of 
Shakespeare,  b.  1676 ; d.  1746. 

Hanna y,  James,  han’-nai,  novelist,  satirist, 
and  journalist,  began  life  in  the  royal  navy, 
which  he  quitted  in  1845,  and  devoted  himself 
to  literature,  contributing  largely  to  ^all  the 
most  respectable  publications  of  the  day,  and  in 
a variety  of  styles,  his  lucubrations  having 
appeared  in  the  “Quarterly  Reviews,”  “Punch," 
various  newspapers,  including  the  “Athenaeum,” 
&c.  Mr.  Hannay  published  several  separate 
works,  such  as  “Satire  and  Satirists,”  “Eus- 
tace Conyers,”  “ Singleton  Fontenoy,”  &c.  He 
also  paid  much  attention  to  classical  litera- 
ture and  genealogy,  on  both  of  which  subjects 
he  contributed  valuable  papers  to  the  “Quarterly 
Review.”  He  contested  the  Dumfries  district  of 
burghs  in  1857,  and,  though  unsuccessful,  re- 
ceived a respectable  measure  of  support.  From 
1860  to  1864,  he  was  editor  of  the  “Edinburgh 
Courant”  newspaper,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respectable  journals  in  Scotland,  b.  at  Dum- 
fries, 1827. 

Hannibal,  kan'-ni-hal,  a celebrated  Cartha- 
ginian general,  the  son  of  Hamilear,  was 
brought  up  in  Iris  father’s  camp,  although  from 
his  earliest  years  he  was  accustomed  to  tho 
labours  of  the  field.  He  passed  into  Spain 
when  nine  years  old,  and,  at  the  request  of  his 
father,  took  a solemn  oath  that  he  never  would 
be  at  peace  with  the  Romans.  After  his  father’s 
death,  he  was  appointed  over  the  cavalry  in 
Spain,  and  before  his  25th  year,  some  time  after, 
was  invested  with  the  command  of  all  the 
armies  of  Carthage.  In  three  years  of  continual 
success,  he  subdued  all  the  nations  of  Spain 
which  opposed  the  Carthaginian  power,  and 
took  Saguntum,  after  a siege  of  eight  months, 
219  b.c.  This  city  was  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  and  its  fall  was  the  cause  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  which  Hannibal  prepared  to  support 
with  all  the  corn-age  and  prudence  of  a con- 
summate general.  He  levied  three  large  armies, 
one  of  which  he  sent  to  Africa,  he  left  another 
in  Spain,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  a third 
towards  Italy.  With  this  army  lie  crossed  the 
Alps,  hitherto  deemed  impassable,  and  since 
accomplished  by  Napoleon  I.  under  similar 
military  circumstances.  He  no  sooner  had 
entered  Italy,  than  he  was  opposed  by  the 
Romans,  and  after  he  had  defeated  the  consul, 
Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  on  the  banks  of  tho 
river  Ticinus  (Ticino),  lie  crossed  the  Appe- 
nincs,  and  invaded  Etruria.  He  defeated  the 
army  of  the  consul  Flaminius,  near  the  lake 
Trasimenus,  and  soon  after  met  the  two  con- 
suls, C.  Tercntius  and  L.  TEmilius,  at  Cannre, 
in  Apulia.  His  army  consisted  of  -40,000  foot  and 
10,000  horse  when  he  engaged  the  Romans, 
and  the  slaughter  was  so  great,  that  lie  sent 
to  Carthage  three  bushels  of  gold  rings,  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Roman  knights  slain  in 
the  battle.  Had  lie  now  marched  his  army  to 
the  gates  of  Rome,  it  is  usually  asserted  that 
it  must  have  yielded  amidst  the  general  conster* 
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nation.  After  hovering  for  some  time  round 
the  city,  he  retired  to  Capua,  where  his  sol- 
diers soon  forgot  to  conquer,  in  the  pleasures 
and  riot  of  that  luxurious  town.  From  this 
circumstance  it  has  been  said,  and  with  pro- 
priety, that  Capua  was  a Cannae  to  Hannibal. 
After  the  battle  of  Cannae,  the  Homans  became 
more  cautious;  and  when  the  dictator,  Fabius 
Maximus,  had  defied  the  artifice  as  well  as  the 
valour  of  Hannibal,  they  began  to  look  for  better 
times.  Marcellus,  who  succeeded  Fabius  in  the 
field,  first  taught  the  Komans  that  Hannibal  was 
not  invincible.  After  many  important  debates  in 
the  senate,  it  was  decreed  that  war  should  be  car- 
ried into  Africa,  in  order  to  cause  Hannibal  to 
withdraw  from  the  gates  of  Rome ; and  Scipio, 
who  was  the  first  proposer  of  the  plan,  was  em- 
powered to  carry  it  into  execution.  When  Car- 
thage saw  the  enemy  on  her  coasts,  she  recalled 
Hannibal  from  Italy ; and  he  is  said  to  have  left, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  a country  which,  during  six- 
teen years,  he  had  kept  under  continual  alarms, 
and  which  he  could  almost  call  his  own.  He 
and  Scipio  met  near  Carthage,  and  after  a 
parley,  in  which  neither  would  give  the  prefe- 
rence to  his  enemy,  they  determined  to  come  to 
a general  engagement.  The  battle  was  fought 
near  Zama,  and  Hannibal  suffered  a great  de- 
feat, 202  b.c.  This  battle  ended  the  second  Punic 
war.  Hannibal,  after  he  had  lost  the  day,  fled 
to  Adruinetum,  and  afterwards  to  Syria,  to  King 
Antiochus,  whom  he  advised  to  make  war 
against  Rome,  and  lead  an  army  into  the  heart 
of  Italy*.  Antiochus  distrusted  the  fidelity  of 
the  noble  refugee,  and  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  who  granted  him  peace  on  condition 
of  his  delivering  their  greatest  enemy  into  their 
hands.  The  Carthaginian  general,  being  ap- 
prised of  this,  left  the  court  of  Antiochus  and 
fled  to  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia.  He  encou- 
raged him  to  declare  war  against  Rome,  and 
even  assisted  him  in  weakening  the  power  of 
Fumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  was  in 
. iaJ?.ce  w^h  the  Romans.  The  senate  recieved 
intelligence  of  the  country  in  which  lie  had 
taken  shelter  from  their  vengeance,  when  they 
immediately  sent  ambassadors,  amongst  whom 
was  L.  Q.  Flaminius,  to  demand  him  of  Prusias. 

I he  kmg  was  unwilling  to  betray  Hannibal, 
and  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  dreaded  the  power  of  Rome. 
Hannibal,  however,  extricated  him  from  his 
embarrassment  by  swallowing  a dose  of  poison, 
which  he  always  carried  with  him  in  a ring  on 
his  finger  As  lie  breathed  his  last,  he  ex- 
claimed Solvamus  diuturna  curu,  populum 
Komanum,  quando  mortem  senis  expectare 
longum  censet.”  n.  247  b.c.  ; n.  183  b!c.  In 
the  same  year,  .Scipio  and  Philopcemen  died. 
The  Romans  entertained  such  a high  opinion 
of  Hannibal  as  a commander,  that  Scipio,  who 
conquered  him,  calls  him  the  greatest  general 
tlmt  ever  lived,  and  gives  the  second  rank  to 
Hyrrhus  of  Epirus,  and  places  himself  the  next 
to  these,  in  merit  and  abilities. 

lUvxo  han'-no,  a Carthaginian  general,  who 
lbo^nfTf1-1  ^C0(?rapllical  discoveries  in  the  into- 
Thorn»1Ca’  account  of  which  is  extant.— 
of  this  name,  who  tamed  a 
dog  gTho  -u?cd  t0  atten(I  him  Hke  a 

b^ishfdhhiSarthagmian8'  fGarin°  ld3 

teml1thearmv^imam’  Earl  ,of>  **'-koort,  cn- 
inl750  ami  ...f  en3l?n  m the  1st  foot  guards, 
^V  hllC  Sminff  iu America,  performed 
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the  remarkable  feat  of  going  in  one  day  70  miles, 
on  the  same  horse,  through  the  enemy’s  country, 
with  only  a patrol  of  30  men,  and  bringing  back 
General  Lee,  who  had  deserted  from  the  British 
army.  He  took  Lee  out  of  his  quarters  when 
surrounded  by  2000  of  the  American  troops. 
On  Ins  return  to  England,  he  was  made  aide-de- 
camp  to  the  king,  and  had  the  command  of  the 
queen  s regiment  of  light  dragoons,  which  he 
held  from  1779  till  his  death,  b.  1743 ; d.  1830. 

Habdenbeeg,  Charles  Augustus,  prince  of, 
liar  -den-bairg,  a famous  statesman,  who  several 
times  represented  the  elector  of  Hanover  at  tho 
English  court.  In  1790  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  king  of  Prussia,  whose  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  he  became  in  1806.  At  the  close  of  the 
wars  of  the  first  French  empire,  he  signed  the 
treaty  of  peace  at  Paris,  in  1814.  b.  at  Hanover 
1750;  X).  at  Genoa,  1822. 

IlAKDiCANUTE.or  Haedacattute,  liar-di-lcan'- 
ute,  was  eldest  son  of  Canute  the  Great,  king  of 
England,  Denmark,  and  Norway.  On  the  death 
ot  his  father,  whose  viceroy  he  was  in  Denmark, 
Harold,  a younger  son,  by  Canute’s'  marriage 
with  Alfgiva,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, assumed  the  crown  of  England,  and  a bloody 
struggle  was  only  prevented  by  the  eldest  son 
accepting  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  country 
south  ot  the  Thames ; thus  forming  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Wessex.  The  chief  characteristic 
ot  his  bachelor  life  was  an  inordinate  love  of 
eating  and  drinking;  and  long  after  his  death, 
by  apoplexy,  his  subjects  continued  to  celebrate 
the  event,  under  the  title  of  Hog’s  Tide,  or  Hock 
Wednesday,  b.  1018  ; d.  at  Lambeth,  1042. 

Harding,  James  Duffield,  har-ding , an  Eng- 
hsh  artist,  distinguished  no  less  as  a teacher  of 
and  writer  on  art  than  for  his  practice  of  It. 
At  the  age  of  15  he  took  lessons  of  the  celebrated 
Prout ; and  at  16  won  the  silver  medal  from  the 
Society  of  Arts.  He  was  among  the  first  to 
employ  tinted  lithography  as  a vehicle  for  pro- 
ducing fac-similes  of  elaborate  sketches  and 
studies.  His  “ Elementary  Art;  or,  the  Use  of 
the  Lead-pencil  advocated  and  explained” 
‘The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Art,”  “Lessons 
on  Trees,”  are  considered  the  best  text-books 
for  students  of  drawing  extant.  For  a series  of 
years  he  continued  to  adorn  the  exhibitions 
of  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  Water-colour 
Society  with  his  exquisite  productions.  For 
facility  and  certainty  of  touch  he  has  few  su- 
perior. b.  at  Deptford,  Kent,  1793;  d.  1863 
Hardinge,  Henry,  Viscount,  har'-dinj,  a 
bia,ve  and  accomplished  English  soldier,  a field- 
marshal,  and  for  some  time  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  army,  was  third  son  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Hardinge,  rector  of  Stanhope,  in 
the  county  of  Durham;  became  ensign  in  an 
infantry  regiment  in  1798,  lieutenant  in  1802, 
and  captain  in  1804.  Ho  served  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Peninsular  war,  under  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  who  early  took  him  under  his  pa- 
tronage. At  the  battle  of  Vimiera  he  was 
severely  wounded,  and  at  Corunna,  he  stood 
beside  Sir  J ohn  Moore  when  that  hero  received 
his  mortal  wound.  After  taking  part  under  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  first  and  second 
sieges  of  Badajoz,  he  was  once  more  severely 
wounded  at  Vittoria.  At  the  battles  of  the 
Pyrenees,  Nivelle,  Nive,  and  Orthes,  he  was  pre- 
sent. Returning  to  England  at  the  close  of  the 
I emnsular  campaign,  he  was  hailed  as  one  of 
t^bravestEnghsh  officers.  On  tho  renewal  of 
hostilities,  he  was  again  in  the  field,  and  served 
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upon  the  duke’s  staff.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
left  arm  at  Ligny,  while  acting  as  a brigadier- 
general  of  the  Prussian  army ; whereupon  his 
arm  was  amputated.  This  skirmish  taking 
place  only  two  days  before  the  battle  of  W ater- 
loo,  he  was  thus  prevented  from  sharing  in  that 
glorious  victory.  He  was  created  a K.C.B., 
with  a pension  of  £300  a year.  When  the  duke 
of  Wellington  was  made  premier,  in  1828,  he 
selected  Sir  Henry  Hardingc  as  his  secretary-at- 
war,  a post  which,  two  years  after,  he  exchanged 
for  the  chief-secretaryship  for  Ireland,  but  re- 
tired from  it  a few  mouths  after.  From  lS35to 
1841  he  had  no  official  appointment ; but,  in  the 
latter  year,  he  resumed  his  former  post  in  Ire- 
land, and  continued  in  it  till  1844.  In  this  year 
lie  was  made  governor-general  of  India,  and  to 
his  firmness  and  military  skill  were  chiefly  due 
tlie  successes  of  the  English  arms  over  the 
Sikhs.  When  the  Sikhs  crossed  the  Sutlej  and 
invaded  English  territory,  they  were  met  by 
32,000  British  soldiers  and  68  guns,  and  Mood- 
kce  and  Ferozesliah  witnessed  the  complete 
rout  of  the  Sikhs.  At  the  latter  battle,  the 
governor-general,  waiving  his  title  to  command, 
fought  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  80th  regiment  carried  and  spiked  the 
Sikh  guns.  Still  acting  as  second  in  command, 
he  led  the  left  wing  of  the  British  to  victory  at 
Sobraon  and  Aliwal,  upon  which  the  Sikhs  sued 
for  peace.  British  troops  now  garrisoned  La- 
hore, the  capital  of  the  Punjab.  On  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  which  annexed  the  fertile 
Punjab  to  the  English  dominions,  he  received 
the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  Parliament,  a pen- 
sion of  £3000  a year,  and  was  made  Viscount 
Hardinge,  of  Lahore.  The  East  India  Company 
further  increased  his  pension  by  a grant  of 
£5000  a year.  Under  Lord  Derby’s  administra- 
tion, in  1852,  he  was  made  master-general  of  the 
ordnance,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year, 
commander-in-chief,  on  the  decease  ot  the  duke 
of  Wellington.  In  the  House  of  Lords  he  never 
spoke,  save  on  military  matters.  In  October, 
lie  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal. 
Being  seized  by  a paralytic  attack  in  July, 
1856,  he  resigned  the  office  of  commander-in- 
chief.  n.  at  Wrotham,  Kent,  1785  ; d.  1850. 

II  ahdouin,  John,  har'-doo-a, known  as  “ Father 
Hardouin,”  a learned  French  Jesuit,  who  devoted 
his  life  to  the  study  of  the  dead  languages,  his- 
tory, divinity,  and  philosophy.  He  is  famous 
for  his  paradoxical  attempts  to  prove  that  Vir- 
gil’s “ TEneid,”  the  “ Odes”  of  Horace,  and  other 
great  works  of  antiquity,  were  forgeries  of  the 
monks  during  the  middle  ages.  n.  at  Quimper, 
1646 ; i).  at  Paris,  1729. 

Hardwick,  Philip,  It.A.,  hard'-iviJc,  a distin- 
guished architect  and  designer  of  the  warehouses 
and  large  buildings  of  the  St.  Catherine’s  Dock 
Company,  the  new  hall  of  the  Goldsmith’s  Com- 
pany, the  entrance  of  the  Euston  station  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  his  son,  Charles  Philip,  of  the 
New  Hall  and  Library  at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  He 
was,  for  many  years,  architect  to  the  duke  of 
Wellington  and  to  Greenwich  Hospital ; received 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Institute  ot  British 
Architects,  of  which  he  was  a 1 cl  low  and  vice- 
president;  he  was  likewise  a iellow  ot  the  Royal 
Society,  and  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1855.  n.  in  London,  1792. 

Harbwiokb,  Ihilip  Yorkc,  first  earl  ot,  a 
groat  English  lawyer  and  judge,  distinguished 
i'oi  his  justice  and  skill  as  loru  chancellor.  In 
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1719  lie  was  elected  into  Parliament  for  Lewes, 
in  Sussex ; after  serving  the  offices  of  solicitor 
and  attorney-general,  he  was,  in  1733,  appointed 
chief  justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  and  created  a 
peer.  In  1736  he  was  made  lord  chancellor, 
which  situation  he  held  twenty  years.  In  1754 
he  was  created  carl  of  Hardwickc.  In  all  his 
offices,  particularly  the  last,  lie  so  conductor! 
himself  as  to  acquire  the  esteem  of  all  parties, 
and  the  veneration  of  posterity,  n.  at  Dover, 
1690;  D.  1764. 

Hardy,  Sir  Charles,  har'-de,  an  English  ad- 
miral, and  the  grandson  of  an  eminent  naval 
commander  of  the  same  name,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  He  had  the  command  of  the 
Channel  fleet  in  1779,  and  died  the  same  year. 

Hardy,  Vice-admiral  Sir  Thomas,  G.C.B.,  a 
gallant  naval  officer,  the  friend  and  brother-in- 
arms of  Nelson,  whose  last  breath  he  received 
on  board  the  Victory.  Hardy  entered  the  navy 
as  a midshipman  on  board  the  Helena,  of  14 
guns,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and  in  November, 
1793,  was  made  lieutenant  in  the  Meleager,  be- 
longing to  the  squadron  commanded  by  Nelson, 
under  whose  notice  he  was  thus  brought.  He 
was  thenceforth  constantly  employed  under 
England’s  great  naval  hero,  who,  in  1797,  pro- 
moted him  to  the  command  ot  the  brig  La 
Mutine,  to  the  capture  of  which  he  had  mainly 
contributed.  Ilis  unvarying  bravery  and  skill, 
and  particularly  Ills  conduct  at  the  battle  ot  the 
Nile,  in  which  his  vessel,  La  Mutine,  was  the 
only  single  decker  present,  induced  Nelson  to 
select  him  for  the  command  of  the  Vanguard. 
In  July,  1803,  he  became  flag-captain  to  Nelson, 
on  board  the  Victory,  and  he  it  was  who,  on  the 
fatal  but  glorious  21st  of  October,  1805,  received 
the  last  orders  of  the  greatest  naval  warrior 
that  ever  lived.  For  his  services  at  Trafalgar 
Hardy  was  created  a baronet;  and  after  thirty- 
six  years  of  arduous  and  efficient  service  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  he  was,  in  1834, 
appointed  to  the  honourable  post  ot  governor 
of  Greenwich  Hospital,  where  lie  constantly 
resided  till  the  close  of  his  valuable  life.  b.  1769; 
d.  1839. 

Hardy,  Rt.  Hon.  Gathornc,  under-secretary 
for  the  home  department  under  Lord  Derby  in 
1858,  and  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment from  May,  1867,  to  December,  1S63.  B.at 


Bradford,  1814. 

IIardyng,  John,  har’-ding,  an  old  English 
historian,  who,  entering  in  his  youth  the  service 
of  Sir  Henry  Percy,  eldest  son  of  the  duke  o! 
Northumberland,  surnamed  Hotspur,  fought 
under  his  banner  at  the  battles  ot  Homildon 
and  Cokelawe.  In  1-405  he  was  made  constable 
of  Warkworth  Castle,  in  Northumberland ; in 
1415  he  accompanied  King  Henry  to  Hartleur; 
and  his  account  of  the  march  which  preceded 
the  battle  of  Agincourt  forms  one  of  the  most 
striking  episodes  in  his  metrical  “ Chronicle; 
the  composition  of  which  was  the  sole  occupa- 
tion of  his  old  age.  It  has  been  edited  by  bir 
Henry  Ellis.  B.  137S;  d.  about  1465. 

Hare,  Julius  Charles,  hair,  a distinguished 
English  divine  and  essayist*  and  one  ot  the 
leaders  of  that  section  of  the  Church  called 
“ Broad  Church.”  In  conjunction  with  his  bro- 
ther Augustus  William,  and  others,  lie  wrote 
“ Guesses  at  Truth,”  a book  which  has  strongly 
affected  thinkers  and  scholars.  He  assists 
Bishop  Thirlwall  in  translating  Niebuhrs- 
“ History  of  Rome.”  In  1848  he  edited  the  r 
mains  of  John  Sterling,  and  was  fellow 
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Trinity  Cortege,  Cambridge,  rector  of  Hnrst- 
moneeux,  and  chaplain  to  the  queen.  His  life 
was  spent  in  earnestly  searching  after  truth 
many  short  works  on  philosophy,  divinity,  ser- 
mons,_&e.,  attesting  his  industry,  n.  1796; 

Hargraves,  Edmund  Hammond,  har'-nraivs 
an  English  traveller,  celebrated  for  having  first 
pointed  out  the  existence  of  gold  in  Australia 
served  for  some  time  on  board  a merchant 
vessel,  but  emigrated  to  Australia  in  1833.  jn 
18-19  he  went  to  California,  where,  while  search- 
ing for  “placers,”  he  was  struck  with  the  simi- 
larity of  the  Californian  soil  to  that  which  he 
had  left.  Strongly  impressed  with  the  idea,  he 
on  his  return  to  Sydney,  in  1851,  set  out  to- 
wards  the  Blue  Mountains.  Accompanied  by  a 
young  guide,  he  reached  the  Macquarrie  river 
and  there  saw  traces  of  the  precious  metal! 
Returning  to  Sydney,  he  induced  the  authorities 
to  organize  an  expedition  to  search  for  gold 
Hardly  had  it  reached  the  place  he  had  pointed 
out,  when  a large  quantity  of  gold  was  diseo- 
v crcd.  1 he  gold  fever  immediately  set  in.  The 
colony  he  had  enriched  by  his  sagacity  and  dis- 
interested perseverance  has  marked ‘its  grati- 
tude by  conferring  on  him  a handsome  pension. 
He  was  the  author  of  “Australia  and  its  Gold 
l'iclds.  n.  at  Gosport,  Sussex,  1815. 

Hargreaves,  James,  har'-greeves,  a cele- 
brated English  mechanician,  who,  Avlnle  work- 
ing as  a poor  weaver  at  Stanhill,  Lancashire 
?“'!ed  the  idea  of  imitating,  by  machinery, 
the  action  of  the  spinner  seated  at  her  wool- 
wheel;  by  means  of  which,  the  “roving”  of 
wool  could  be  extended  indefinitely;  and  “after 
.i.mng  been  twisted,  wound  on  the  cope  or 
spindle.  J his  was  the  origin  of  the  celebrated 
srannmg jenny;”  and  even  at  the  period  of 

4k?hnn°’Jh  rUCtiT  (1?68)l  ^ produced  more 
norh  than  the  combined  efforts  of  thirty  snin- 

haw>'V1^in^°  ° d Arkwright  and  others 

ha\e  since  completed  the  invention-  the 
machinery  of  cotton-spinning  being,  at  the  nre- 

very  best  Snd  simplest 
or  all  mechanical  contrivances.  The  cotton- 
spinners,  who  had  hitherto  worked  by  hand 
thaA thc  v trade  would  be  ruined  by 
nvontm  Inachln<p  besie6,cd  the  house  of  the 
Jdef”1  Vr  Kl  cndeavoured  to  destroy  his  “jen- 

s mrtlv  a tPrCZV-d  tof.Notti^ham,  and  very 
snort ly  after,  his  invention  was  superseded  bv 

the  improvements  effected  by  Richard  Art 


Harrington 


'Vribi!r!rTdT?nhdiCfd  'n  I?0VCrty’  about  177°- 
Harley,  Robert,  earl  of  Oxford,  har’-le  a 

riT.‘>'hl"rora,tkm 

“lb  t™vb7;fgclVcrcrrc<I  l»  <"  Macau® 
by"  treason 

Manuscrints  ” ^ • r kn?wn  M tbe  “ Horlcian 
Haot^StL  n-  >n  London,  1661  • n 17-m 

aoHralt^d^g^tJ! jenrI ’ Jlur'-lo,  an  Lhgiish 

•cmarjiable  fadlitv  fol  m!04"’  who  possessed  a 
idcintylor  drawing  and  colouring. 


Ho  worked  for  some  time  in  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
lences  studio,  which  was  all  tbe  training  he 
received  in  his  art.  When  at  Rome,  he  finished 
a copy  of  Ralfaelle’s  “ Transfiguration  ” in 
eighteen  days ; Canova  said  it  looked  more  like 
the  work  of  eighteen  weeks.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  his  historical  pieces  is  “ The  Trial  of 
?ueen  Catharine,”  in  which  Mrs.  Siddons  is 
drawn  as  the  queen,  and  all  the  principal  cha- 
racters  are  portraits  of  the  Kemble  family. 
Although  he  died  almost  as  soon  as  he  had 
reached  manhood,  he  achieved  a very  great  deal 
in  his  profession,  b.  in  London,  1787;  d.1819 
Harmodius.  {See  Ahistogiton.) 

Harold  I.,  Mr -old,  surnamed  Harefoot,  king 
of  England,  was  the  son  of  Canute  I. ; but  his 
flueStioned.  Egelnoth,  archbis- 
hop of  Canterbury, refused  to  consecrate  any  but 
the  sons  of  Emma.  Harold,  however,  seized 
upon  the  throne  in  1035,  and  divided  the  king- 
dom with  Ins  brother  Hardicanute  (see  Hard“- 

Cn^UT  i ’ a.nd  *n  1037  be  was  crowned  king  of 
all  England,  d.  1010.  ° 

Harold  IL,  was  the  second  son  of  Godwin, 
earl  of  Kent,  who  had  been  the  favourite  during 
the  preceding  reign.  On  the  death  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  in  1066,  he  seized  on  the  throne 
His  younger  brother,  Tostig,  at  the  head  of  the 
king  of  is  or  way’s  army,  invaded  the  kingdom; 
UaroJd  met  him,  however,  in  1066,  when  a battle 
ensued  on  the  Derwent,  and  Tostig  was  killed, 
scarcely  had  he  disposed  of  this  foe,  when  his 
kingdom  was  invaded  by  William  duke  of 
Normandy,  known  as  William  the  Conqueror 

at  i\'Vnae  ?elebl-a<ed  battle  of  Hastings! 
Harold  fell,  pierced  through  the  head  by  an 

?■  a few  years  before  the  close  of  the 
10th  century;  killed  1066. 

HAEOUN-AL-RAscnrD,  ha'-roon  al  rash'-id 

L t n DlS,PC!lsei:  of  Justice”),  a celebrated 
Eastern  caliph,  who  was  the  great  patron  of  arts 
and  letters  m his  time,  and  the  magnificence  of 
whose  court  is  constantly  referred  to  in  Eastern 
literature  to  this  day.  b.  756;  d.  809. 

IIabpalus,  har  -pa-lus,  a Grecian  astronomer 
who  corrected  the  cycle  of  eight  years  which 

ofaSni’neVentv  n7  Cleost.ratus>  and  adopted  one 
which  was  afterwards  improved  by 
Meton.  Lived  m the  5th  century  b c 
IfARPALtrs,  a Macedonian  chieftain,' to  whom 

^ Rabvlnn0mTlttC5! thc  chargc  of  the  treasures 
at  liabjlon,  when  he  went  to  the  East  He 

fledw?thrttaWay  a 1nrge  part  of  th0  riohes,  and 
325  b c th  rcmainder-  Assassinated  at  Crete, 

Harpe,  John  Francis  de  la,  harp  a celebrated 
writer  and  critic,  who,  after  publishing  somc 

of  “ Therf1 ’ ibTOht  forth>  in  176  his  tragedy 
ot  The  Earl  of  Warwick,”  which  was  received 

with  applause  This  was  followed  by  a number 

of  great  merit;  llso * 

r.s  blntt  prizes  from  different  academies 

C a,-iI«gvS  °n  i t,ndl0n>  Eacinc>  Catiimt,  and 
Uiailcs  \ .,  were  also  greatly  admired-  but  his 

Couri?ofTukHhis.rLJcde>’'  °r  “ Complcto 
Louise  of  Literature.”  n.  1739;  d.  1808  1 

HARmNGTOjr,  Sir  John,  har'-rina-tdn,  an 

English  poet,  wit,  and  satirist.  He  published 

a translation  ot  Ariosto’s  “Orlando  Furioso  ” 

and  received  thc  honour  of  knighthood  on  the 

held  from  the  earl  of  Essex;  and  in  thc  reign 

B l6^e;SD  1612s  mad°  a kniffht  of  ‘ho  Rath. 

Harrington-,  James,  a political  writer  On 
leaving  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  ho  oT  $ 
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joined  the  parliamentary  forces  against  Charles 
r put  afterwards  became  an  attendant  on  his 
majesty.  On  the  king’s  death,  he  devoted  his 
time  to  study,  and  composed  his  “Oceana,”  a 
political  romance,  in  which  lie  defended  repub- 
licanism. This  work  occasioned  a great  con- 
troversy, and  the  author  formed  a society  upon 
its  principles.  In  1661  he  was  sent,  on  a charge 
of  treason,  to  the  Tower;  whence  he  was  re- 
moved to  St.  Nicholas’s  Island,  near  Plymouth, 
but  was  afterwards  released  on  bail.  n.  1611; 
1677. 


Harvey 


D 


Harriot,  Thomas,  har-re-ot,  an  eminent 
astronomer  and  mathematician,  who  accompa- 
nied Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  Virginia,  which 
country  lie  surveyed  and  mapped.  Documents, 
found  after  his  death,  prove  him  to  have  disco- 
vered the  solar  spots  prior  to  their  being  de- 
scribed by  Galileo ; he  is  also  said  to  have  first 
observed  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  although  this 
discovery  has  been  assigned  to  Galileo,  b.  at 

Oxford,1660;  d.  1621.  , ..  . . 

Harris,  John,  har'-ris,  an  English  divine  and 
mathematician,  who  was  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society.  He  published  a translation  of  Pardie  s 
“Elements  of  Geometry,”  but  is  best  known 
bv  having  first  projected  a cyclopedia  or  dic- 
tionary of  sciences.  This  work  appeared  m 
1710  in  2 vols.  folio,  entitled,  Lexicon  Tech- 
nologicum ; ” and  a supplementary  volume  was 
added  to  it  in  1736.  b about  1667  ; d.  1719. 

Harris,  James,  a philosophical  wntei,  who, 
after  leaving  Wadliam  College,  Oxford,  sat  m 
Parliament  for  Christ  Church,  Hampshire,  and 
in  1763  was  appointed  commissioner  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, but  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
Treasury  board.  In  1771  he  was  made  secretary 
and  comptroller  to  the  queen.  He  wrote  three 
treatises  entitled,  “Art,”  “Music,  Painting, 
and  Poetry,”  and  “Happiness;”  “ Hermes,  or  a 
Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning  Universal 
Grammar;”  and  several  other  philological 

WHARRi^'General)  Lord'  George,  entered  the 
army  as  a cadet  in  the  royal  artiRery, ^efo«  he 

was  thirteen  years  of  age,  ™ ® eceivea 

during  the  campaign  in  Ananoa,  and  receiven 
o Wound  in  the  head  at  the  battle  ot  Bunker  s 
Hill  which  obliged  him  to  be  sent  home  ; but 
he returned  in  time  to  take  the  field  previously 
to  the  army  landing  on  Long  Island.  He  s 
scauently  distinguished  himself  in  India,  ana 
continued  in  active  service  until  the  capture  of 
Serin "•apatam ; when  his  services  were  rewarded 
with  the  honours  of  the  Bath  and  a British 
peerage  He  was  colonel  of  the  73rd  Regiment, 
and  governor  of  Dumbarton  Castle,  D. 13-  • 

tiSlpMosop^e^nTc?Mtrimn'w™^^troduced 


5*4 JsS,  “wMchto  J£“ 

medals  of  the  Koyal«  emi- 

fellow,  and  was  lrn  ghted^in  ^thcauthor  of 
nent  scientific  selv’°,c  ’ ..mcts  0n  electricity 

B,rr  P1T^John9ior>i-soa,  one  of  the  mem- 

Harrison,  John,  tun  which  sat  in 

bers  of*°nn  Char^I  and  condemned  him  to 

430 


the  parliamentary  army.  He  was  executed, 
with  nine  others  of  those  who  signed  the  king  s 
death  warrant,  at  the  Restoration,  1660.  . _ 

Harrison,  John,  an  eminent  mechanician, 
who,  though  he  began  life  as  a carpenter,  dis- 
played such  great  mechanical  powers,  that  a 
wooden  clock  he  had  constructed  was  universally 
admired  for  its  accuracy.  Encouraged  by  his 
success,  he  constructed  a time-keeper,  with 
which  he,  in  1735,  travelled  from  Lincolnshire 
to  London.  Halley,  Graham,  and  other  eminent 
astronomers  admitted  its  excellence,  and  pro- 
cured him  a passage  to  Lisbon  in  a man-of-war, 
with  the  view  of  correcting  the  longitude  by  its 
means.  An  act  had  been  passed  in  1711,  ofler- 
ing  £20,000  for  a method  of  ascertaining  tho 
longitude  within  thirty  miles.  By  means  of  his 
instrument  Harrison  had  ascertained  the  longi- 
tude  within  eighteen  miles,  and  he  accordingly 
claimed  the  reward.  After  a long  delay,  and  con- 
siderable discussion,  he  received  the  whole  of 
the  £20,000  in  1767.  Though  he  possessed  the 
greatest  scientific  abilities,  he  was  almost  inca- 
pable of  communicating  his  knowledge  clearly 
in  writing  or  speaking,  b.  near  Pontefract, 
1693 ; b.  in  London,  1776. 

Harrison,  William  Henry,  one  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  who,  by  reason  of 
his  military  and  civil  services,  acquired  great 
popularity,  and  was  elected  president  m 1840, 
but  died  only  one  month  after  Ins  installa- 
tion, being  the  first  president  who  died  m office. 
He  communicated  a valuable  essay  on  the 
((  Aborigines  of  the  Ohio  Valley’  to  the  Phuoso- 
phical  Society  of  Ohio.  B.  in  Virginia,  1<  73 ; D. 

at  Washington,  1841.  . ...  , , 

Harrison,  Thomas,  an  architect,  who,  be- 
sides erecting  a number  of  public  buildings  m 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Chester,  and  other  towns, 
designed  for  the  late  earl  of  Elgin  the  mansion 
of  Broomhall,  in  Scotlaud.  It  is  in  the  Grecian- 
Doric  style,  and  has  been  pronounced  a very 
fine  specimen,  of  the  classical  taste  of  the  arclu- 
tect.  n.  174rl;  n.  1819. 

Hart,  Solomon  Alexander,  R.A.,  hart, 
professor  of  painting  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
began  his  career  as  a miniature-painter,  but  in 
1828  abandoned  it  for  oil-painting,  on  meeting 
with  some  success  in  the  latter  walk.  1 he  first 
work  which  attracted  general  notice  was  The 
Elevation  of  the  Law,”  a representation  of  a 
circumstance  of  Jewish  worship.  He  has  since 
painted  several  pictures  of  the  same  nature. 
His  style  is  marked  by  carefulness  and  correct 
drawing.  He  also  painted  many  large  por- 
traits b.  at  Plymouth,  1806. 

IIartington,  theRt.  Hon.  Spencer  Compton 
Cavendish,  Marquis  of,  liar’ -ting-ton,  eldest  son 
of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  returned  for  Noith 
Lancashire  in  1857,  and  in  April,  1863  became 
under-sccrctarv  of  state  for  war.  He  held 
office  as  secretary  of  state  for  war  in  Earl 
Russell’s  short-lived  administration  of  1S6G. 
The  general  election  of  1S68  left  linn  with- 
out a seat  in  tho  House  of  Commons,  b.i 

1SHarvrt,  William,  har’-vc,  a celebrated  Phy- 
sician, who  received  his  education  at  Cambnd^  , 
and  then  went  to  Padua,  'vherc  he  took  lua 


of.  4 gea 

in  1615  anatomical  reader.  This  appointing 


in  1615  anatomical  reauer.  1.1  = . 

was  probably  the  more  immediate  cause  of  t q 
■nuhlieation  of  his  great  discovery  of  the  c 

jSKSof  the blood,  which  he  made  toowfi  vd 


• 


Hawke,  Edwabd  Lobd. 


Hawkins,  Sib  John. 


Habyey,  William. 


Havelock,  Sir  Henbt. 
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the  world  in  liis  treatise  “ On  the  Circulation  of 
the  Blood,”  published  in  1628.  This  discovery 
effected  a revolution  in  medical  science,  was  for 
a long  time  opposed  in  the  most  violent  manner, 
and  even  when  its  truth  was  admitted,  many 
foreign  practitioners  endeavoured  to  rob  the 
author  of  his  due  honour,  by  ascribing  it  to 
other  persons ; but  the  right  of  Harvey  to  the 
discovery  has  long  since  been  fully  established. 
In  1632  he  was  made  physician  to  Charles  I., 
and,  it  is  stated,  frequently  exhibited  to  him  and 
his  courtiers  the  motions  of  the  heart  and  other 
phenomena  upon  which  his  doctrines  were 
based.  In  1615  he  was  chosen  warden  of  Mer- 
ton College,  Oxford;  but,  when  the  parlia- 
mentary party  were  in  the  ascendant,  he  left  it 
for  London,  and  was  elected  president  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  but  declined  the  office  on 
account  of  his  infirmities.  After  his  death,  he 
left  his  estate  to  the  college,  for  which  he  had 
built  a library  and  museum.  A handsome  edi- 
tion of  his  works,  all  of  which  were  composed 
in  correct  and  elegant  Latin,  was  published  by 
the  College  of  Physicians  in  1766.  b.  at  Folk- 
stone,  Kent,  1578 ; d.  1657. 

Harvey,  Gideon,  an  English  physician  and 
writer  on  medicine,  who,  after  completing  his 
studies  at  Leyden,  became  a fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  and  was  physician  to  Charles 
1 1.  in  his  exile,  and  to  the  English  army  in 
Flanders,  d.  about  1700. 

Harvey,  William,  a clever  English  designer 
principally  on  wood,  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
was  apprenticed  at  Newcastle  to  the  celebrated 
Thomas  Bewick,  called  “the  reviver  of  wood- 
engraving,”  he  having  renewed  the  practice  of 
it  after  it  had  almost  become  a lost  art.  Besides 
becoming  one  of  Bewick’s  cleverest  engravers 
he  drew  many  of  the  designs  upon  wood  of  the 
celebrated  “Fables”  published  by  his  master, 
in  1817  he  came  to  London,  and  entered  the 
studio  of  Haydon,  where,  in  company  with  the 
Landseers,  Lance,  and  others,  he  received  in- 
struction in  drawing  and  anatomy,  maintaining 
hnnself  by  working  as  an  engraver  and  designer 
on  his  favourite  material,  though  at  this  time 
there  v»  as  little  demand  for  wood-engravings 
almost  the  only  ones  required  being  for  the  illus- 
"ation  of  primers  and  elementary  school-books, 
in  1824  he  began  Ins  career  as  a designer  on  wood 
and  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  skilful  and 
prolific  workers  in  this  department  of  an  art 
which  has  now  reached  extraordinary  excellence 
and  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  universal 
elements  of  delight  and  instruction.  Like  his 
master  Bewick,  he  made  engravings,  almost  at 
the  outset  of  the  renewed  practice  of  wood- 
engraving,  which  are  hardly  excelled  even  in  the 
present  day.  One  of  these,  a copy  of  Haydon’s 
picture  of'  Dentatus,"  is  constantly  referred  to 
by  modern  engravers  as  a work  remarkable  for 
its  size,  breadth,  and  finish.  Among’  his  best 
works  are  “ The  Tower  Menagerie,"  “The  Zoo- 
ogica  Gardens,”  “Northeote's  Fables  ” and 

for'ilt.1;"'  I?lfim'?  .?"*"»■"  hKUB 
lor  Mr.  Lane  8 translation  of  “The  Thousand 

SZ°?  Nights”  stamp  him  as  a true  artist) 

7m£!?r^Uiiant  fancy  and  skilful  graver  have 
cmbelhshed  a standard  work.  Many  of  the 

^8atde8^8  m Charles  Knight’s  “Pictorial 
* a£K  °He  their  ori*in  his  facile  penciL 
HAsSTr  A e;iUPOnT;T,re>  1800 ; D-  1866. 

English  Artkur  Hill,  hus'-sal,  an  eminent 

Phegr  whohar/,Ciani  T1  exPcrimcntal  philoso- 
P ’ S>  f studying  medicine  at  Dublin 
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under  his  uncle,  Sir  James  Murray,  and  during 
the  period  of  his  studentship  contributing  seve- 
ral papers  to  the  “ Annals  of  Natural  History  ” 
became  a member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
dfnvf  m 18,39’,  SIlgrt]y  after,  he  received  his 
asd.0^tor  of  medicine.  His  first  works 
of  the  British  Fresh-water 
4,?*’  n Tih°-  Microscopical  Anatomy  of  the 
Human  Body  m Health  and  Disease,”  the  latter 
being  embellished  with  about  500  coloured 
tv! 3 vi n ^ c n fe e b i c d health  compelling  him 
to  abandon  this  arduous  line  of  research,  he 
“a™etnced  on  investigation  into  the  chemical 
pioperties  of  the  articles  of  food.  He  was  re- 
quested by  the  editor  of  the  “Lancet”  to  com- 
municate a series  of  articles  on  the  “ Adultera- 
tions  of  Food”  to  that  journal.  In  1855  he  re- 
published these  articles  under  the  title  of  “ Food 
and  its  Adulterations.”  This  was  followed  by 
another  in  1856, — “Adulterations  Detected.” 
His  labours,  and  those  of  others  associated  with 
him  have  proved  a great  boon  to  the  British 
public,  lie  having,  analysed  and  pointed  out  the 
means  of  detecting  the  adulterations  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  article  of  an  alimentary 
nature,  as  well  as  in  drugs  and  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  b.  at  Teddington,  1817. 

Hassan  Pacha,  has'-san  pashaw1,  grand  vizier 
fue  Ottoman  empire,  was  an  African  by 
birth,  and  when  young,  served  in  the  Alge- 
rine navy.  Being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spa- 
niards,  and  sent  to  Naples,  he  found  means  of 
u^fnmg  his  liberty,  went  to  Constantinople, 
and  entered  into  the  Turkish  service.  Here  he 
soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  superior- 

^nr.v,nand  bi'?v,ery>  ,and  was  appointed  capitan 
.hlob  admiral.  He  vanquished  the 
Egyptian  insurgents ; took  Gaza,  Jaffa,  and 
Acre ; and  beheaded  Daher,  sheik  of  the  latter 
p^l  wh°  ha,d  f°r  years  defied  the  power  of  the 
Porte  He  twice  reduced  the  beys  of  Egypt  to 
subjection  and  earned  with  him  vast  treasures 
to  Constantinople.  In  the  war  between  Turkey 

85  vp^vsnfrl  ^ 1788’  altho.uSh  Hassan  was  then 
8o  yeais  old  he  was  appointed  to  the  supreme 

command  of  all  the  forces,  and  made  grand 
vizier;  but  though  there  was  no  want  of  energy 
flSfnm1  afe  had  impaired  his  abilities,  and 

disc?mfitare  W-^e  subjected  to  repeated 
aiscomntui e.  The  vizier  was  accordingly  dis- 

mi|(Sed  from  Ins  high  command,  and  died  hi 

Hasse,  Adolph,  hass,  a celebrated  musical 
f ?®r>  who  m his  youth  had  been  an  cxccl- 
lent  tenor  vocalist.  After  studying  in  Italy 

^S?sMthratbee”fc  KJfe’  he-  produced  Ids  opera 
oesostrate,  at  Naples,  m 1725.  In  178a  Be 

was  chosen  by  a section  of  the  English  nobility 

hostile  to  Handel  to  compose  an  Italian  0peS 

meeESwifh  t0  that  great  mastc1’;  but  after 

tired  & r»U  , mc-  succass  in  London,  he  rc- 
Fed  f°  Dresden  m 1745,  and  became  the 
fqvountc  composer  of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  b. 
1699;  d.  at  Vienna,  1783. 

■p  Bastings,  Warren,  hais' -tings,  a remarkable 
English  statesman,  who,  alter  reccing  h 
education  at  Westminster  School,  went  out  in 
1750,  as  writer  in  the  service  of  the  East-lndi  i 
Company.  Having  mastered  the  Persian  and 
Hindustani  Languages,  which,  till  his  time  had 

than  ngnnn,r  a ly  “^Icc‘cd>  be  was  sent  oTimoro 
than  one  diplomaticand  commercial  mission  into 

he  mtcrior,  and  in  fourteen  years  he  returned 
toLnglaiulw.th  a competent  foidune  i S,d 
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In  1709,  however,  he  was  appointed  second  in 
the  council  of  Madras,  and  in  1772  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  highest  civil  post  in  the  Com- 
pany's service, — president  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Bengal.  An  act  of  Parliament  alter- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  Indian  government 
made  Hastings  governor-general.  The  terri- 
toriesof  the  Company,  although  greatly  enlarged 
by  the  victories  of  Clive  and  others,  were  at 
this  time  in  a very  disorganized  condition, 
and  were  in  imminent  danger  from  the  per- 
severing enmity  of  Hyder  All,  rajah  of  Mysore, 
supported  by  the  Mahrattas  and  other  native 
powers.  But  he  vanquished  the  enemies  of  the 
Company,  consolidated  its  power,  and  increased 
its  revenue;  the  English  people,  however,  were 
informed  that  all  this  had  been  accomplished  by 
cruelty,  corruption,  and  unlimited  aggression, 
while  the  Court  of  Directors  deemed  that  he 
acted  in  too  independent  a manner.  The  Court 
of  Proprietors,  however,  supported  him,  and 
lie  commenced  to  wield  absolute  and  irre- 
sponsible power,  overruling  the  authority  of  the 
council,  and  refusing  to  obey  orders,  from 
whatever  source  transmitted.  In  1785  he  re- 
signed, and  on  arriving  in  England  was  im- 
peached, after  long  preparation,  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  Westminster  Hall.  Edmund 
Burke,  in  a speech  which  lasted  more  than 
three  days,  charged  him  with  injustice  and  op- 
pression towards  the  native  princes,  and  illegally 
receiving  presents  himself,  and  with  enriching 
his  dependents  and  followers,  by  bribery  and 
a wasteful  expenditure  of  the  Company’s  re- 
venue. Three  sessions  were  consumed  instating 
the  case  for  the  prosecution,  and  in  the  fourth 
several  of  the  charges  were  abandoned,  in  order 
to  bring  the  trial  to  a close.  His  defence  was 
not  finished  till  the  17th  of  April,  1795,  where- 
upon he  was  acquitted  on  each  charge  brought 
against  him.  The  historians  of  India,  without 
palliating  the  vices  of  his  administration,  have 
sought  an  apology  for  his  conduct  in  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  situation,  and  the  lax  tone  of  mo- 
rality prevalent  among  Indian  officials  at  that 
period.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  his 
talents  were  remarkable  and  services  great. 
The  law  expenses  of  his  defence  amounted  to 
£76  080.  In  1796  the  Company  granted  him  a 
pension  of  £4000  per  annum  for  28  years,  and 
lent  him  £50,000  for  18  years  without  interest. 
He  retired  to  Daylesford,  an  estate  which  Ins 
family  had  formerly  owned,  and  which  he  had 
repurchased,  n.  1733  ; x>.  1818.  _ 

Hastings,  Francis  Kawdon,  Marquis  of,  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Moira,  entered  the  army  in  1771. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  American  war ; 
was  appointed,  in  1778,  adjutant-general  of  the 
British  forces  there,  and  rose  to  the  rank  ol  a 
brigadier-general ; but  a severe  illness  com- 
nched  him  to  return  home  before  the  conclusion 
of  hostilities,  when  he  was  made  aide-de-camp 
to  the  king  and  created  an  English  peer.  Ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  a major-general  in  the 
summer  of  1794,  he  was  sent,  with  a enforce- 
ment of  10,000  men,  to  join  the  duke  o lork 
in  Holland,  and  helped  to  mitigate  the  dis- 
asters of  that  memorable  campaign.  In  1800, 
lie  was  nominated  master-general  of  the  ord 
nance,  which  post  he  resigned  on  the  fall  ol  the 
Whig  party.  In  1813  lie  obtained  the  govcrnoi- 
gencralship  of  India,  which  lie  held  till  1823, 
and  during  the  ten  years  ot  his  sway,  over- 
came the  Ncpaulesc,  the  Pindarccs,  and  otliei 
native  powers,  and  rendered  tho  British  autho- 
4SS 


rity  supreme  in  India.  While  absent  be  was 
created  Marquis  of  Hastings.  Ill  health  com- 
pelled him  to  return ; and  in  1824  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Malta;  but  his  health 
growing  worse,  his  lordship  proceeded  to  Naples, 
and  died  on  board  the  Revenge,  in  Baia  Bay. 
Lord  Hastings  was  an  able  officer,  an  acute 
statesman,  and  a man  of  a frank  and  generous 
disposition.  In  accordance  with  his  own  re- 
quest, his  right  hand  was  cut  off,  preserved  till 
the  death  of  the  marchioness,  and  buried  with 
her.  n.  1754  ; d.  1825. 

Hatton,  Sir  Christopher,  hat'-ton , an  emi- 
nent statesman,  and  lord  chancellor  of  England, 
was  educated  at  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Oxford ; and 
studied  at  the  Inner  Temple.  But  instead  of 
following  the  law,  he  became  a courtier,  and 
attracted  Elizabeth’s  notice  by  his  graceful 
dancing  in  a masque.  He  now  rose  in  the 
queen’s  favour,  and,  in  1587,  was  made  both 
chancellor  and  knight  of  the  garter.  His  inex- 
perience created  much  prejudice  against  him  at 
first,  but  his  natural  capacity  and  sound  judg- 
ment enabled  him  to  acquit  himself  with  toler- 
able credit.  His  death  was  the  result  of  a broken 
heart,  occasioned,  as  some  historians  affirm,  by 
the  queen’s  demanding  a debt,  which  he  was 
unable  to  pay.  He  wrote  the  Fourth  Act  in  the 
tragedy  of  “Tanered  and  Sigismunda,”  and  “A 
Treatise  concerning  Statutes  or  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment” is  ascribed  to  him.  b.  1540;  d.  1591. 

Hatherley,  William  Page  Wood,  Lord,  hath- 
er-le,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1827,  sat  for  the 
city  of  Oxfordfrom  1847  to  1S52, became  solicitor- 
general  in  1851,  a vice-chancellor  in  the  court  of 
Chancery  in  1852,  and  lord-chancellor  under  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  December,  1S68,  when  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage,  b.  1801. 

JIaity,  Bene  Just,  ho'-e,  a French  abbe,  vylio 
discovered  and  promulgated  the  geometrical 
law  of  crystallization,  and  was  the  author  of 
many  treatises  on  natural  philosophy  juid 
crystallography,  b.  at  St.  Just,  Picardy,  1743; 
D.  at  Paris,  1822. 

Havelock,  Sir  Henry,  h-av-lok,  a gallant 
British  soldier,  whose  exploits  have  filled  tho 
world  with  his  fame,  was  born  at  Bishopwcar- 
moutli,  and  educated  at  the  Charter  House, 
London.  He  was  subsequently  entered  ot 
the  Middle  Temple,  but,  yielding  to  his  strong 
desire  to  join  the  army,  he  sought  and  obtained 
a commission  as  a second  lieutenant  in  the  rule 
brigade  (the  95th),  where  his  military  training 
was  assisted  by  Captain  (afterwards  Sir)  Harry 
Smith,  the  victor  of  Aliwal.  After  serving  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  Havelock  ex- 
changed into  the  13tli  Light  Infantry,  and  em- 
barked for  India  in  1823.  On  the  breaking  oat 
of  the  first  Burmese  war,  he  was  appointed 
deputy-assistant-adjutant-general,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  actions  of  Napadce,  Patanagon,  am 
Paghan.  In  1827  he  published  the  “ History  ot 
the  Ava  Campaigns,"  and  in  that  vear  was  ap- 
pointed adjutant  of  the  military  depot  formed ' 
Chinsurah  by  Lord  Combermcrc.  In  1838 he  was 
promoted  to  a company,  after  having  served 
years  as  a subaltern.  In  the  first  Affgham  c^ 
paign  he  was  present  at  the  storming  of  Ohmnce 
and  the  occupation  of  Cabul,  and  having 
tained  leave  to  visit  the  Presidency,  he  prep.*1 
a “Memoir  of  the  Affghan  Campaign,  wm«i 
was  soon  after  printed  in  London.  V , 

Eastern  Gliilzies  rose  and  blockaded 
Havelock  was  sent,  to  join  Sir  Hubert , 
marching  back  to  India,  and  was  jiasei  t 
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forcing  of  the  Khoord  Cabul  pass,  at  the  action 
of  Tezecn,  and  all  the  other  engagements  of 
that  force  till  it  reached  Jellalabad.  In  the 
final  attack  on  Mahomed  Akbar,  in  April,  1S42 
which  obliged  that  chief  to  raise  the  siege’ 
Havelock  commanded  the  right  column,  and 
defeated  Akbar  before  the  other  columns  could 
come  up.  For  this  he  was  promoted  to  a brevet 
majority,  and  was  made  companion  of  the  Bath. 
Ho  was  then  nominated  Persian  interpreter  to 
General  Pollock,  and  was  present  at  the  action 
of  Aanoo  Keil,  and  the  second  engagement  at 
Tezecn.  He  then  proceeded  with  Sir  John 
M'Caskill’s  force  into  Kohistan,  and  had  an 
important  share  in  the  brilliant  affair  at  Istaliff. 
Next  year  he  was  promoted  to  a regimental 
majority,  and  nominated  Persian  interpreter  to 
tne  com  man  der-in-chiet;  Sir  Hugh  Gough.  At 
the  close  of  1843  he  accompanied  the  army  to 
Gwalior,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Maharajpore.  In  1844  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  ot  lieutenant-colonel  by  brevet.  In  1845 
lie  accompanied  the  army  to  meet  the  invasion 
ill  ‘™d  was  actively  engaged  in  the 

lattlcsof  Moodkee,  Fcrozesliah,  and  Sobraon. 
n the  conclusion  of  the  Sutlej  campaign,  he 
vas  appointed  deputy  adjutant-general  of  the 
lueen  s troops  at  Bombay.  During  the  second 
, 1 war,  he  quitted  his  staff  employment  at 
ioinbny  m order  to  join  his  own  regiment,  which 
lad  been  ordered  to  take  the  field,  and  had  pre- 
ceded as  far  as  Indore  when  his  further 
-regress  was  countermanded,  and  he  returned 
o Ins  post.  He  had  now  been  25  years  in  India, 
nd  Ins  medical  advisers,  in  1849,  ordered  him 
Europe  lor  two  years  to  recruit  his  health, 
e returned  to  Bombay  in  1851,  and  was  soon 
y,-1’"1*10  fjreyct"coJ°i1C;1.  nncl  appointed  quarter- 
f and  tlie"  adjutant-general,  of 

* Persian  m India-  .In  the  expedition 
vk^nns856  he  W2B  appointed  to  the  second 
d commanded  the  troops  at  Moliam- 
erah  the  success  of  which  action  was,  bow- 
er, achieved  by  the  naval  force.  On  the 
nwf'Tr0*  £eace  be  returned  to  Bombay,  and 
f Calcatta>  but  was  wrecked  off  the 
sdCe-von-  He  Proceeded,  however,  in  a 
■v  daj3)  and,  on  reaching  Calcutta,  was  imme- 
ltely  sent  up  to  Allahabad  as  brigadier-general 
command  the  movable  column  appointed  to 
a'crse  Bengal,  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rmidablo  Sepoy  insurrection  in  1857.  With 
e greater  portion  of  the  64th  and  78th  HeaB 

re1' onffhe^th^f ' f mu,tinecrs  at  Futteh- 

e,  m tije  12th  of  July,  and  on  the  15th  ‘if 

>ung  and  at  Pandoo  Nuddee;  on  the  16th  at 
wnpore,  where  he  had  a horse  shot  under 
n,  and  where  the  enemy  lost  23  guns  Ad 

maofndT  CawnP.°™  on  the 29th, lfe captured 
nao  and  Lusseerut  Gunge  and  19  guns1  This 

rvnrw to  fv°-  "A  «took 

on  the  25th  of ^Septe'mbeT’ having 

t urine'  Hn°-°  nu'ncrous  than  his  own’  and 
non  gAtUTfckieS0  2perati?ns  70  Pieces  of 
and  until  t l,»  k he  Pa]lantly  held  his 
Sir  Colin  r G ?ar.ri8on  was  finally  relieved 
™ bel  1,  on  November  6th  - bn 
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]( wiuny  relieved 

constituHon  » ’ on  November  6th;  but 

constitution  was  now  worn  out  by  anxiety. 


fatigue,  wounds,  and  hard  service,  and  he  sunk 
under  an  attack  of  dysentery  shortly  after- 
wards. Sir  Henry  was  always  as  remarkable 
lor  unostentatious  earnestness  as  a Christian  as 
lor  his  bravery  and  devotion  to  his  duty  as  a 
solcher;  and  lie  left  behind  him  a name  asso- 
ciated with  all  that  is  expressed  in  the  words 
noble,  good,  and  courageous,  n.  1795;  d.  1857’ 
Hawes,  Stephen,  haws,  an  English  noet  well 
versed  m French  and  Italian  poetry,  was  groom 
of  the  privy  chamber  to  Henry  VII  Ills  works 
af’  Tbe  JemP’e  of  Glass,”  which  is  a copy  of 
Chaucer's  “House  of  Fame;”  “ The  PassetVme 
of  P ensure,”  which  was  finished  in  1506  and 
printed  m 1517,  4to,  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  with 
woodcuts,  ’ 

IIawes,  William,  an  English  physician,  studied 
medicine,  and  followed  the  profession  of  an 
apothecary,  which  he  practised  in  the  Strand 
until  1780,  when  he  took  his  degree  as  a 
physician.  Before  this,  however,  he  had  become 
popular  by  his  exertions  in  the  establishment  of 
. ie,.Np.maPe  Society,  to  the  benefits  of  which 
institution  he  may  truly  be  said  to  have  devoted 
the  best  part  of  his  life.  He  wrote  several  useful 
tracts,  and  among  others,  “An  Examination  of 
the  Rev.  John  Wesley’s  Primitive  Physic,”  being 
at  once  an  ironical  and  serious  exposure  of  the 
crudities  of  that  production,  n.  at  Islington 
London,  1736;  d.  1808.  ° ’ 

Hawke,  Edward,  Lord,  hawk,  a gallant  Eng- 
lish admiral,  the  son  of  a barrister,  entered 
the  navy  at  an  early  age.  In  1734  ho  obtained 
the  command  of  a ship,  and  distinguished  him- 

Ei  HGh1fle,nfam0US  battle  of  1741>  when  the 
Lnglis h fleet  was  commanded  by  Matthews, 

Lestock,  and  Bowley.  In  1747  lie  was  made 

°f  ^ Wh,ito>  and  in  fHc  same  year 
defeated  a large  French  fleet,  and  captured  live 
sail  of  the  line.  For  this  he  was  created  a 
knight  of  the  Bath.  In  1759  he  defeated  Con- 

Swnh  aUd  WaS  1;ewarded  with  a pension  of 
£2000  a year.  In  1765  he  was  made  viee- 
admiral,  and  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  in 
the  following  year,  was  created  a peer,  n 1715  • 
d.  at  Ins  seat  of  Shepperton,  in  Middlesex,  17si! 
IIawkesworth,  John,  hawks' -werth,  an  able 

TnWnm  -the  18fch.,?entu,T.  who  succeeded  Dr! 
Sson  compiling  the  parliamentary  de- 
bates.  ire  is  stated  to  have  been  brought  up  a 
yatrtd!m aker>. but  afterwards  applied  himself  t0 
literature  with  considerable  success.  “ The 
Adventurer,  which  he  wrote  with  Dr.  Johnson 
and  others,  is  his  principal  work,  and  which 
caused  him  to  obtain  the  degree  of  LL  D lie 
published  the  Life  and  Works  of  Swift  and  w!s 
emplojed  to  compile  an  account  of’ the  dis 

ZtoSlX!  1'  C?“"  C”k  an°l  Othcra  ta 

of  SiS'.,nr  W UC1  ,c  the  sum 

ot  d/6000.  He  afterwards  became  an  East-India 

“ A S1;  Hc1translatcd  “Tclemaebus,”  wrote 
Almoran  and  Hamct,  an  Oriental  Tale”  and 
other  pieces  of  a like  kind,  very  popular  in  their 

St,  1773.tWeen  1715  and  1718  ^ * Mi?. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  haw' -kins,  a gallant 
adai,Iral  t]ie  Elizabethan  age,  who  cmiie  of  a 
good  family,  and  went  early  to  sea  in  the  mer- 
chant service.  In  1562  ho  sailed  with  throe 
ships  from  London  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  where 

of  Kw  V® °.f?lavos’  which  be  disposed 
of  m the  West  India  islands.  He  made  several 
other  voyages  to  Guinea  and  the  West  Indies 
and  experienced  a variety  of  adventures  won 
arc  detailed  i„  "»klu,V, 
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he  was  appointed  rear-admiral,  and  knighted 
for  his  services  in  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
armada,  n.  at  Plymouth,  1520;  d.  off  Porto 
Rico,  1695.  Sir  John  Hawkins  founded  an 
hospital  at  Chatham. 

Hawkins,  Sir  Richard,  son  of  the  above,  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  engagement  with  the 
invincible  armada,  and  in  1593  obtained  a com- 
mission under  the  great  seal  to  attack  tire 
Spanish  settlements  in  South  America,  where, 
after  an  obstinate  conflict  with  a superior  force, 
the  English  were  beaten  and  taken  prisoners. 
Sir  Richard,  who  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
action,  was  detained  a prisoner  in  America  a 
considerable  time,  and  was  then  sent  to  Spain, 
where  he  remained  some  years.  On  his  return 
to  England,  he  employed  himself  in  writing  the 
history  of  his  own  life.  b.  at  Plymouth,  about 
1560;  d.  1622,  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy  while 
attending  the  privy  council. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  a writer  and  magistrate, 
and  the  historian  of  music,  was  apprenticed  to 
an  attorney,  and  acquired  a considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  law.  At  the  same  time  lie  did  not 
neglect  other  studies.  He  formed  an  early  intimacy 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  which  lasted  through  life. 
He  wrote  several  pieces  in  various  publications, 
particularly  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine,  and, 
in  1760,  printed  a good  edition  of  Walton’s 
“Angler.”  In  1772  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  for  suppressing  a riot  in  Spital- 
fields.  In  1776  he  published  his  “History  of 
Music,”  5 vols.,  after  having  spent  16  years  in 
its  composition.  His  “ Life  of  Dr.  Johnson 
was  written  at  the  request  of  the  booksellers, 
but  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  n.  in 
London,  1719;  n.  178S. 

Hawthobne,  Nathaniel,  haw  -thorn,  a distin- 
guished American  novelist,  who,  a few  years 
after  leaving  Bowdoin  College,  Massachusetts, 
published  an  anonymous  novel,  which  he  lias 
never  thought  proper  to  claim.  In  1837  he 
published  a volume  of  sketches  and  tales,  winch 
had  formerly  appeared  in  the  American  periodi- 
cals, under  the  title  of  “ Twice-told  Tales.”  _ In 
1815  he  edited  the  “Journal  of  an  African 
Cruiser,”  the  MS.  of  which  was  supplied  to  him 
by  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  navy.  His  retiring 
habits  led  him  to  take  up  his  residence  m an  old 
manse  at  Concord,  where,  for  three  years,  lie 
occupied  himself  in  composing  some  charming 
talcs  and  sketches,  which  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  “ Mosses  from  an  Old 
Manse,”  and  in  the  introduction  to  which  some 
interesting  autobiographical  passages  are  to  be 
found.  In  1816,  while  his  friend  Mr.  Bancroft 
was  at  the  headof  the  Boston  custom-house,  he 
acted  as  surveyor  to  the  department,  and  his 
mode  of  life  therein  forms  the  introduction  to 
his  extraordinary  romance  of  “ The  Scarlet 
Letter  ” published  in  1850.  In  1851  The 
House’  of  Seven  Gables,”  and  in  1852  “ The 
Blithesdale  Romance,”  were  produced,  he  clncl 
incidents  in  the  latter  work  being  founded  upon 
Tiis  experience  as  a member  of  the  diook 
Farm  Community.”  A third  collection  ot  his 
contributions  to  the  periodicals,  under  the  title 
of  “ The  Snow  Image,  and  a Lite  of  General 
Pierce  Present  of  the  United  States,”  were 
his  next  productions.  He  also  wrote  some 
excellent  works  for  the  young,  thccMefof  whrch 
are  “ True  Stories  from  History  and  Biography 
“ The  Wonder-Book,”  and  langlewood  Pales. 
From  1862  to  1857  he  acted  as  American  consul 
at  Liverpool.  A later  work  by  Hawthorne  is 
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called  “ Transformation,”  in  which  a luxuriant 
imagination  and  an  unusual  graphic  power  are 
displayed,  b.  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  1804; 
d.  at  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire,  1864. 

Hay,  James,  hai,  earl  of  Carlisle,  came  to 
England  with  James  I.,  and  was  the  first  Scotch- 
man created  an  English  peer.  His  first  title 
was  Baron  Hay;  he  was  afterwards  made 
Viscount  Doncaster,  and,  lastly,  earl  of  Carlisle. 
James  I.  employed  him  in  several  embassies, 
particularly  to  France,  to  mediate  on  behalf  of 
the  Protestants,  and  to  negotiate  a marriage 
between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Princess  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  d.  1636. 

Hay,  David  Ramsay,  a distinguished  decora- 
tive artist  and  writer  on  art,  began  life  as 
a reading-boy  in  a printing-office,  but  was 
afterwards  apprenticed  to  a house-painter  in 
Edinburgh.  He  occupied  all  his  leisure  moments 
in  copying  and  painting  pictures,  one  of  which 
met  the  eye  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  engaged 
him  to  paint  a portrait  of  bis  favourite  cat, 
and  advised  him  to  devote  himself  to  decorative 
house-painting,  promising  him  the  painting  of 
his  house  at  Abbotsford,  then  being  built.  In 
1828  he  commenced  business  as  a decorative 
painter,  and  published  his  first  work—  The 
Laws  of  Harmonious  Colouring.”  This  was 
followed  by  “ An  Essay  on  Ornamental  Design, 

“ A Nomenclature  of  Colours,”  and  numerous 
other  works  on  art,  full  of  suggestion  and  prac- 
tical knowledge.  lie  decorated  the  hall  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  London,  in  1846.  b.  in  Edin- 
burgh, 1798.  , . , 

Haydn,  Joseph,  haidn,  a celebrated  musical 
composer,  of  a most  original  and  prolific  genius, 
was  the  son  of  a small  wheelwright  in  the  village 
of  Rohrau,  45  miles  from  Vienna,  his  mother 
having  been  cook  to  the  chief  man  of  the  village 
previous  to  her  marriage.  Both  were  musical, 
and  being  early  taught  to  sing,  Haydn  was  heard 
by  the  chapel-master  of  St.  Stephen’s  Cathedral 
at  Vienna,  who  immediately  engaged  him  as 
a chorister  for  that  church.  At  the  age  of  17 
his  treble  voice  broke,  and  he  was  left  without 
any  means  of  obtaining  a livelihood;  but  a 
friendly  wigmaker  took  him  into  his  house,  and 
he  was'  thus  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  as  a 
composer.  After  a time,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  liis  hospitable  friend;  but  the  union  was  an 
unhappy  one,  and  a separation  soon  followed. 
Fortune  conducted  him  to  the  house  of  the 
Italian  poet  laureate,  Metastasio,  whose  niece 
he  instructed  in  music.  His  connexion  with  the 
court  poet  brought  him  into  acquaintance  with 

the  wealthy  Prince  Esterhazy,  "’ho.  in  it  , 
made  him  his  chapel-master,  an  office  he  he  a 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  Comfortably  located  m 
theprince’s  palace  in  Hungary,  Haydn,  mr  thmy 
years,  composed  and  played  over  his  magnih 
works.  In  1791  he  was  induced  to  visit  London, 
where  he  produced  six  of  his  twelve  Gran 
Symphonies,”  causing  the  utmost  possible  ex- 
citement among  the  English  musical  public. 
1794  he  again  visited  England,  meeting  with  a 
most  flattering  reception,  receiving  for  his  ser- 
vices a sum  amounting  to  £1550,  and  becoming 
a doctor  of  music  of  the  Oxford  university,  and 
the  guest  of  royalty.  In  his  64th  year  he  com- 
posed his  greatest  work,  “ The  Creation: 
two  vears  later,  “ The  Seasons.  Like  Handel, 
he  was  remarkable  for  his  fertility:  besides 
smaller  works,  he  wrote  116  symphonies, 
violin  quartetts,  15  masses,  4 oratorios,  a 
Dcum,  a Stabat  Mater  and  14  Italian  and  oe? 
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man  operas.  His  death  is  said  to  have  been  due  to 
the  shock  caused  by  the  bombardment  ot  Vienna, 
although  Napoleon  gave  orders  that  the  great 
musician’s  house  should  be  respected ; aud  when 
the  French  troops  entered  the  city,  a guard  was 
placed  at  his  door  to  protect  him.  b.  at  Rolirau 
1732;  d.  at  Vienna,  1809. 

IIatdox,  Benjamin  Robert,  liai'-don,  a great 
but  unfortunate  English  historical  painter  and 
writer  on  art,  was  educated  at  the  Piympton 
grammar-school,  where  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
had  previously  been  a scholar.  His  father  was 
a bookseller,  and  apprenticed  his  son  to  the 
same  business;  but  he  was  greatly  averse  to  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  displayed  a strong  predi- 
lection for  art.  His  father’s  opposition  to  his 
son  becoming  au  artist  was  at  length  overcome, 
and  Haydon  started  for  London  in  May,  1804,  to 
enter  as  a student  of  the  Royal  Academy.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  enthusiasm  for  the  grand 
“ high  art,”  as  it  is  called,  was  first  awakened  in 
his  breast.  It  caused  him  to  become  a great 
painter ; but  his  inflexible  pursuit  of  this  line  of 
art,  rather  than  paint  what  was  more  popular 
ancl  remunerative,  caused  him  many  troubles 
through  life,  and  greatly  contributed  to  bring 
about  his  melancholy  end.  Although  he  was  a 
student  with  such  men  as  Wilkie  and  Jackson, 
he  was  regarded  as  a young  man  of  great  pro- 
mise. In  1S07  he  exhibited  his  first  painting  at 
the  Royal  Academy : its  title  will  show  the 
young  painter’s  ambition — “Joseph  and  Mary 
resting  with  our  Saviour  after  a day’s  journey 
On  the  road  to  Egypt.”  It  was  sold;  and  the 
next  year  he  exhibited  the  celebrated  “ Denta- 
tus,”  which  he  considered  badly  hung  by  the 
Royal  Academicians,  and  forthwith  proceeded 
to  make  enemies  of  those  forty  potentates  of 
art— a most  imprudent  step  for  so  young  a man 
to  take.  LordMulgrave  bought  the  “ Dentatus,” 
and  it  was  shown  at  the  British  Institution, 
gained  the  prize  of  the  committee,  and  became 
very  popular.  The  sanguine  and  ambitious 
young  painter’s  prospects  were  now  of  the  most 
encouraging  nature.  The  Elgin  marbles  arriv- 
ing in  England  about  the  same  time,  he  wrote 
and  talked  about  them  enthusiastically  and  elo- 
quently, and  mainly  contributed  to  get  them 
purchased  for  the  nation.  He  painted  the 
“Judgment  of  Solomon,”  and  sold  it  for 
700  guineas;  and  “Alexander  returning  in 
Triumph,”  which  produced  him  500  guineas : 
but  his  second  application  for  admission  to  the 
Royal  Academy  was  refused.  In  1814  he  com- 
menced another  great  work — “ Christ’s  Entry 
into  Jerusalem,”  which  was  exhibited  by  him- 
self in  Bond-street,  in  1820,  but  could  not  find 
a purchaser;  he,  however,  added  two  more 
works  of  the  same  class  to  his  list— “ Christ  in 
the  Garden,”  and  “Christ  Rejected.”  In  1821 
lie  married;  and  in  1823  painted  the  “Raising 
of  Lazarus,”  now  hanging  in  the  Pantheon.  A 
few  years  before,  he  had  opened  a school  for  the 
purpose  of  “ establishing  a better  and  more 
regular  system  of  instruction  than  even  the 
Academy  offered ;”  and  had  for  pupils  Edwin, 
Charles,  and  Thomas  Landseer,  Lance,  Har- 
vey, and  others  of  our  best  draughtsmen  and 
painters.  He  also  continued  to  contribute  to 
‘ The  Annals  of  the  Fine  Arts”  criticisms  upon 
the  Royal  Academy;  but  this  maile  him  unpo- 
pular in  his  profession,  and  his  large  pictures 
being  ollcji  left  on  his  hands,  caused  lum  to  be 
involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  still 
increasing,  he  was  incarcerated  in  the  King's 
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Bench  prison  for  debt.  Here  he  was  witness  of 
a scene  which  he  afterwards  reproduced  in  a 
popular  picture,  “ The  Mock  Election,”  which 
George  IV.  purchased  for  500  guineas.  A con- 
tinuation of  the  same  subject — “ Chairing  the 
Members,”  was  sold  for  300  guineas.  About 
this  time  his  friends  procured  his  release, 
and  he  painted  “ Pharaoh  dismissing  Moses,” 
which  sold  for  500  guineas.  A great  failure 
and  a great  success  followed:  the  first  was 
“ The  Great  Banquet  at  Guildhall,  after  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill ;”  the  second,  “ Napo- 
leon musing  at  St.  Helena.”  A second  picture 
of  the  same  character — “ The  Duke  on  the  Field 
of  Waterloo,”  was  unsuccessful,  and  his  debts 
again  overpowering  him,  he  was  once  more  an 
inmate  of  the  King’s  Bench.  On  his  release, 
he  commenced  lecturing  on  the  fine  arts  at  the 
mechanics’  institutions  in  the  metropolis  and 
in  the  provinces,  meeting  everywhere  with 
the  greatest  success.  Perhaps  the  severest 
blow  he  ever  received  was  now  awaiting 
him.  For  a long  time  he  had  been  petition- 
ing, writing,  and  lecturing  on  having  the  inte- 
riors of  our  large  public  buildings  decorated 
with  paintings.  The  government  decided  to 
embellish  the  interior  of  the  new  Houses  of  Par- 
liament with  cartoons.  He  set  to  work,  pre- 
pared his  design,  and  the  judges  left  his  name 
out  of  the  list  of  successful  competitors,  not 
even  giving  it  a place  among  the  third  class. 
It  is  said  lie  never  completely  recovered  the 
shock  this  disappointment  caused  him.  His  last 
works  were  “Uriel  and  Satan,”  “ Curtius  leaping 
into  the  Gulf,”  “Alfred  and  the  Trial  by  Jury,” 
“ The  Burning  of  Rome.”  In  1846  he  exhibited 
this  last-named  work,  and  “ The  Banishment 
of  Aristides,”  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  “General 
Tom  Thumb”  holding  his  levees  at  the  hall  at 
the  same  time.  The  degree  of  success  which 
awaited  each  of  the  exhibitors  is  thus  chronicled 
by  Haydon  in  his  diary : — “ Tom  Thumb  had 
12,000  people  last  week ; B.  R.  Haydon,  132£ 
(the  i a little  girl).  Exquisite  taste  of  the  Eng- 
lish people !”  The  exhibition  was  a failure,  and 
Haydon’s  mind  gave  way  under  his  accumulated 
embarrassments,  and  he  ended  his  life  by  his  own 
hand,  in  1816.  b.  at  Plymouth,  1786.  Thoughfar 
from  being  generally  admitted  to  be  a great  his- 
torical painter,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Haydon 
did  much,  both  by  his  works  and  writings,  to 
elevate  the  character  of  English  art.  His  quick 
temper,  love  of  controversy,  and  readiness  to 
charge  every  person  that  differed  from  him  in 
opinion  with  mean  motives,  combined  with  his 
obstinate  refusal  to  paint,  as  other  and  wiser 
artists  have  been  forced  to  do,  for  the  popular 
taste,  marred  the  character  and  career  of  a 
virtuous,  earnest,  and  eloquent  lover  of  art, 
and  brought  his  life  to  a sad  termination,  alter 
causing  him  long  years  of  embarrassment. 

Hatley,  William,  hai'-le,  the  friend  and 
biographer  of  Cowper,  and  philosophical  essay- 
ist.. Abandoning  the  profession  of  the  law,  for 
which  he  had  been  educated,  he  retired  to  his 
estate  in  Sussex,  and  spent  his  life  in  lettered 
ease.  Among  his  best  works  are,  “ Essays  on 
Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Epic  Poetry,”  “ Life 
and  Poetical  Works  of  Milton,”  “ Lile  of  Cow- 
por.”  b.  at  Chichester,  1745;  d.  1820. 

IlAYMArr,  Francis,  hai'-man,  an  English 
painter,  and  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  went  to  London  when  young, 
and  was  employed  as  a scene-painter  at  Drury- 
lauo  Theatre,  Tlio  principal  productions  of  Ins 
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pencil  are  historical  paintings,  with  which  he 
decorated  some  of  the  apartments  of  Vauxhall. 
lie  also  furnished  designs  for  illustrations  of 
the  works  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Pope,  Cer- 
vantes, &c.  n.  at  Exeter,  1708;  d.  1776. 

Haywood,  Elizabeth,  hni'-wood,  an  ingenious 
writer,  who  published  “The  Female  Spectator,” 
4 vols. ; “Epistles  for  the  Ladies,”  2 vols. ; 
“Fortunate  Foundling,”  “Adventures  of  Na- 
ture,” “Jemmy  and  Jenny  Jcssamy,”  3 vols.; 
“Invisible  Spy,”  2 vols. ; “ Husband  and  Wife,” 
2 vols.;  “ Betsy  Thoughtless,"  and  “A  Present 
for  a Servant-maid.”  b.  1693;  r.  1756. 

Hazlitt,  William,  liaz'-litt,  a distinguished 
English  essayist  and  critic  of  literature  and 
the  fine  arts,  was  the  son  of  a Unitarian 
minister,  who,  in  1783,  emigrated  with  his 
family  to  the  United  States,  but  returned  two 
years  later,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  Shropshire, 
where  William  commenced  his  education.  In 
1793  he  was  sent  to  the  Unitarian  college  at 
Hackney,  to  be  educated  for  the  profession  of 
his  father,  but  neglected  theology  for  moral  and 
political  philosophy.  From  an  early  age  he  had 
shown  a great  predilection  for  drawing,  and,  in 
the  year  1802,  visited  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
copying  the  pictures  in  the  Louvre,  and,  on  his 
return,  met  with  some  success  as  portrait- 
painter  in  London  and  the  provinces;  but 
abandoned  the  pursuit  for  that  of  literature,  in 
1803,  displaying  great  industry  and  talent  in 
the  latter  profession.  In  1813  he  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  English  phi- 
losophy, at  the  Russell  Institution,  and,  after- 
wards, on  the  “Comic  Poets”  and  the  “ Poets 
of  the  Elizabethan  Age.”  He  also  wrote  for 
the  “Morning  Chronicle,”  the  “Examiner,” 
and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  for  the  “ Edin- 
burgh Review”  and  the  “ EncyclopaMia  Britan- 
nica.”  His  principal  works  are  “The  Round 
Table,”  the  “Table-Talk,”  “Characters  of 
Shakspeare’s  Plays.”  The  articles  “Fine  Arts” 
and  “ T he  Life  of  Titian,”  in  the  “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,”  arc  from  his  pen.  b.  at  Maidstone, 
1778;  d.  1830. 

Head,  Sir  George,  hed,  knight,  and  author 
of  several  interesting  books  of  travel.  After 
having  served  as  captain  in  the  West  Kent  mi- 
litia in  1802,  he  joined  the  British  army  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  served  as  commissariat  clerk  at 
Badajoz,  and  afterwards  rose  to  the  rank  of 
deputy-assistant  commissary-general  to  the 
Peninsular  army,  with  which  heservedthrough- 
out  the  campaign.  He  was  sent  to  superintend 
the  commissariat  department  in  Canada,  where 
he  remained  for  several  years.  He  has  described 
his  adventures  and  experience  there,  in  his 
“ Forest  Scones  and  Incidents  in  the  Wilds  of 
North  America,”  and  his  “Residence  on  the 
Borders  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Simcoe.”  In  1831 
he  was  knighted.  He  also  wrote  many  other 
excellent  books , among  the  chief  of  which  is 
“A  Home  Tour  through  the  Manufacturing 
Districts  ” He  likewise  contributed  several 
articles  to  the  “Quarterly  Review.”  b.  1782; 
d.  in  London,  1855. 

Head,  Sir  Francis  Bond,  a clever  and  hu- 
morons  writer  of  books  of  travel,  began  his 
career  in  the  British  army,  but  went  out  to 
South  America  in  the  year  1825,  at  the  head  of 
a mining  association.  Leaving  his  party  at  the 
foot  of  the  Ancles,  he  returned  alone,  on  horse- 
back,  across  the  Pampas  to  IJuonos  Ayres,  a 
distance  of  1060  miles,  and  performed  several 
journeys  in  the  same  manner,  riding  over  up- 
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wards  of  6000  miles,  living  on  dried  beef  and 
water,  and  sleeping  on  the  ground.  On  his 
return  to  London,  he  published  “Bough  Notes 
of  some  Rapid  Journeys  across  the  Pampas,”  in 
1826.  In  1835  he  was  made  lieutenant-governor 
of  Upper  Canada,  during  which  appointment 
the  Canadian  insurrection  broke  out  and  was 
suppressed.  He  resigned  in  1837,  and  on  his 
return  to  England,  in  1838,  published  a 
“Narrative”  justifying  his  conduct.  In  1S50 
he  produced  a pamphlet  on  “ The  Defenceless 
State  of  England,”  which  excited  a great  deal  of 
interest.  He  afterwards  principally  employed  his 
leisure  in  composing  light,  humorous,  and 
graphic  sketches  of  tours  made  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  on  the  continent.  “A  Faggot  of 
French  Sticks,”  “A  Fortnight  in  Ireland,” 
“The  Royal  Engineer,”  were  among  his  latest 
productions,  as  the  “Bubbles  from  the  Brannons 
of  Nassau”  formed  one  of  his  earliest,  b.  at 
Rochester,  Kent,  1793. 

IIeaphy,  Thomas,  heep'-c,  a famous  painter 
in  water  colours,  and  the  first  president  of  the 
Society  of  British  Artists,  whose  pictures  are 
well  known,  b.  about  1775 ; D.  1835. 

Heahne,  Thomas,  hern,  a learned  antiquary, 
and  editor  of  old  MSS.,  had  been  a domestic 
servant  to  Mr.  Cherry,  of  Shottesbrooke.  who 
took  him  into  his  family,  and  gave  him  a liberal 
education.  In  1695  he  entered  at  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
antiquities.  In  1703  he  took  his  degree  of  M. A., 
and  in  1714  was  appointed  under-librarian  of 
the  university.  He  edited  and  published  several 
ancient  MSS.  and  old  books ; among  others,  the 
“ Life  of  Alfred,”  by  Spelman;  Lelaud’s  “Itine- 
rary,” 9 vols.  8vo ; and  a collection  of  curious 
Discourses  written  by  eminent  antiquaries,  b. 
at  White  Waltham,  Berkshire,  1678;  d.  1735. 

IIeaene,  Thomas,  an  artist  of  considerable 
eminence,  born  at  Marshfield,  in  Glouces- 
tershire, was  eminent  as  a topographical 
designer ; but  his  principal  talent  lay  in  land- 
scape painting  in  water  colours — a branch  of 
the  art  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  llio 
first  who  successfully  practised,  b.  1741;  d. 
1817. 

Heath,  Charles,  heefh,  a famous  line  en- 
graver, whose  taste  for  art  was  fostered  and 
formed  under  the  tuition  of  his  father,  James 
Heath,  also  an  engraver,  whose  plates  are  fa- 
miliar to  print  collectors.  Charles  Heath’s  ar- 
tistic publications,  the  “ Book  of  Beauty,”  tho 
“ Keepsake,”  &o.,  established  his  fame  as  a 
first-rate  engraver,  and  did  much  to  inculcate  a 
popular  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  b.  17S4;  d. 
1848. 

Heathfieed,  Lord.  [See  Eliott,  Gen.  G.  A.) 

Heber,  Reginald,  he'-ber,  bishop  of  Calcutta, 
a learned,  pious,  and  accomplished  divine, 
after  a brilliant  career  at  college,  composed 
his  prize  poem,  “Palestine,”  which,  unlike  simi- 
lar productions,  lias  found  a permanent  place  in 
English  literature.  In  1805,  he  set  out  on  an 
extended  continental  tour,  and  visited  Russia, 
the  Crimea,  Hungary,  Austria,  kc.  He  took 
holy  orders  in  1807,  contributed  during  the  few 
subsequent  years  to  the  “Quarterly  Review, 
and  worked  at  a Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  which, 
however,  was  never  published.  He  had  long 
considered  that  devotional  poetry  stood  in  need 
of  improvement,  ami,  with  a view  to  raise  the 
standard  of  this  department  of  sacred  literature, 
composed  a volume  of  “ Poems  and  Transla- 
tions for  Weekly  Church  Service.”  Iq  l8*9 
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edited  Jeremy  Taylor's  works,  and  in  1823  was 
made  preacher  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  After  twice 
refusing'  the  appointment,  he  was  ordained,  in 
June,  1823,  bishop  of  Calcutta,  which  diocese, 
in  his  day,  extended  over  the  whole  of  India, 
Ceylon,  and  Australasia.  In  June,  1824,  he 
began  the  visitation  of  this  immense  diocese, 
and  travelled  through  Bengal,  and,  after  an 
eleven  months’  journey,  arrived  at  Bombay, 
sleeping,  for  the  most  of  the  time,  in  a tent  or 
cabin.  "His  journal  was  published  in  three  8vo 
volumes,  and  now  forms  two  volumes  of 
Murray’s  “ Home  and  Colonial  Library.”  In  it 
he  describes,  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  pic- 
tnresquencss,  the  strange  provinces  he  visited, 
and  graphically  details  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  natives  of  India.  After  having 
visited  Ceylon,  he  left  Calcutta  on  a journey  to 
Madras,  and  reached  Trichinopolv,  where,  after 
confirming  a number  of  the  natives,  he  retired 
to  take  a cold  bath,  in  which  he  was  found  dead 
a short  time  afterwards.  His  life  has  been  pub- 
lished by  his  widow,  n.  at  Malpas,  Cheshire, 
1783;  D.at  Trichinopolv,  1826. 

Hebert,  Jacques  liene,  he-bair,  commonly 
called  Pere  Duchene  (from  the  title  of  a Jacobin 
paper  of  which  he  was  the  editor),  was  one  of 
the  most  violent  advocates  for  the  French  revo- 
lution, and  one  of  the  most  unprincipled.  He 
was  made  a member  of  the  commune  for  his 
assistance  in  the  massacres  which  took  place  in 
September,  and  the  cruel  murder  of  the  Prin- 
cess de  Lamballe.  It  was  Hebert  who  so 
grossly  insulted  Marie  Antoinette  by  the  vilest 
of  all  accusations;  and  put  questions  to  the 
children  of  Louis  XVI.,  which,  when  reported 
to  liobespierre,  called  forth  reproaches  even 
from  him.  Having  dared  to  oppose  his  col- 
leagues and  masters,  they  hurled  him  from  his 
position,  and  accomplished  his  destruction  with 
a promptitude  that  astonished  him.  He  was 
guillotined  amid  the  hisses  of  the  populace, 
March  24, 1794.  n.  at  Alen^on,  1755. 

Hecquet,  Philip,  hek'-ai,  a French  physician, 
who  was  a great  advocate  for  the  use  of  warm 
water  and  bleeding,  and,  in  consequence,  was 
ridiculed  by  Le  Sage,  in  his  novel  of  “Gil  Bias,” 
under  the  name  of  Ur.  Sangrado.  He  was,  how- 
ever. a man  of  skill  and  piety,  and  wrote  several 
medical  books,  a,  at  Abbeville,  1661  ; d.  1737. 

Heexis kerk,  James,  heemx'-Icerk,  a Dutch 
admiral,  who  sailed  with  Barentien  to  discover 
a north-east  passage  to  Asia,  in  which  voyage 
the  commander  died,  but  Heemskerk  brought 
back  the  ships  safe  to  Holland.  In  1607  he  was 
made  vice-admiral,  and  sent  against  the  Span- 
iards in  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  defeated 
a superior  force,  and  took  the  Spanish  admiral 
prisoner,  but  was  himself  slain  in  another  action 
in  1607. 


IIeeren,  Arnold  Hermann  Ludwig,  heer'-en, 
an  eminent  German  philologist  and  historian, 
who,  after  travelling  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Gottingen  in  1787,  when  he  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  learning  and  research. 
Bis  ‘Manual  of  Ancient  History,’  “Handbook 
of  Modern  History,”  and  “ Essay  on  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  Crusades, ’•  are  considered  to  rank 
pmong  the  best  productions  of  their  class.  lie 
was  elected  a member  of  nearly  every  European 
learned  society,  b.  near  Bremen,  1700:  d.  at 
Gottingen,  March,  1842. 

„ r.»i°fI'’fGiC0T.C  William  Frederick,  hai'-gel, 
celebrated  German  philosopher,  studied 


with  Schelling  at  Tubingen,  and  afterwards  at 
Jena,  where  Fichte  taught.  He  at  first  em- 
braced the  doctrines  of  that  philosopher,  but 
afterwards  those  of  Schelling,  and  finally  pro- 
ceeded to  propound  a system  of  his  own.  In 
1800  he  became  professor  at  Jena,  and  from  1S08 
to  1816  was  director  of  the  college  of  Nurem- 
berg. In  1818  he  replaced  his  former  rnasier 
Fichte  in  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Berlin, 
where  he  taught  till  the  time  of  his  death.  An 
account  of  his  system  of  metaphysics,  and  a 
comparison  of  his  philosophy  with  that  of 
Fichte  aud  Schelling,  would  be  out  of  place 
here.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  lie  ranks 
very  high  among  German  philosophers.  His 
works,  comprised  in  nineteen  Svo  volumes, 
were  published  at  Berlin  between  the  years 
1832-45,  and  have  been  translated  in  part  both 
into  French  and  English,  b.  at  Stuttgart,  1770 ; 
d.  of  cholera,  at  Berlin,  1831. 

Heiberg,  Johann  Ludwig,  hi-bairg,  an  emi- 
nent Danish  metaphysician  and  comic’dramatist, 
who,  after  receiving  a good  education,  was  un- 
decided, at  the  age  of  27,  as  to  his  choice  of  a 
profession;  but  the  Danish  government  granted 
him  a travelling  pension ; whereupon  he  went 
to  London,  and  afterwards  spent  three  years  in 
Paris  in  the  society  of  his  father,  who  had  been 
banished  thither,  and  mixed  in  the  best  French 
society.  On  returning  to  his  native  country,  he 
was  made  professor  of  the  Danish  language  at 
the  university  of  Kiel,  in  Holstein.  After  spend- 
ing some  years  in  this  occupation,  he  commenced 
writing  for  the  stage,  and  endeavoured  to  in- 
troduce among  the  Danes  pieces  written  upon 
the  model  of  the  lightest  French  comedies. 
“ King  Solomon  and  the  Hatter”  was  his  first 
production,  which  met  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess. “ The  Danes  in  Paris”  succeeded ; and  in 
1829  lie  was  appointed  royal  dramatic  poet  and 
translator,  and  soon  after  married  a lady,  who, 
as  Madame  Heiberg,  was  accounted  the  most 
brilliant  Danish  actress  of  her  time.  Many 
other  dramas,  and  some  philosophical  works, 
were  next  published  by  him.  In  1837-28  lie 
edited  the  “ Copenhagen  Flying  Post,”  in  which 
appeared  the  “ Everyday  Story,”  considered  as 
one  of  the  best  Danish  novels,  and  which  was 
long  thought  to  be  his  composition,  but  which 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  the  production  of  his 
mother,  b.  at  Copenhagen,  1791 ; n.  I860. 

Heidegger,  John  James,  lu-deq'-qer , a native 
of  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  who  went  to  England 
in  1708,  and  by  his  address  and  ingenuity,  be- 
came the  leader  of  fashion  among  the  English 
upper  classes,  and  manager  of  the  opera-house, 
by  which  means  he  contrived  to  gain  £5000  a 
year  He  was  an  amiable  and  liberal  man. 
b.  about  1660;  d.  1749. 

IIein,  Peter,  //Lie,  an  obscure  sailor,  who  roso 
bv  Ins  bravery  to  the  command  of  the  Dutch 
fleet,  with  which  lie  defeated  the  Spaniards  off 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  in  1626.  lie  was  slain  in 
lighting  with  the  French  off  Dunkirk.  When 
the  news  arrived,  tho  States  sent  a deputation 
to  condole  with  his  mother  on  the  melancholy 
occasion;  but  the  old  woman  only  replied,  “ Ah 
I always  said  Peter  was  an  unlucky  dog,  and* 
would  come  to  an  untimely  end.” 

Heine,  Heinrich,  M'-ne,  a celebrated  French- 
German  poet,  essayist,  and  satirist,  was  born 
of  Jewish  parents,  at  Dusseldorf,  on  tho  1st 
of  January,  1800,  “Which  makes  mo,”  ho  wrote, 
“the  first  man  of  my  century.”  lie  embraced 
the  Protestant  faith  in  1825,  to  prevent,  lie  said, 
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“M.  de  Rothschild’s  treating  him  with  fami- 
liarity.” He  studied  jurisprudence  successively 
at  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Gottingen,  in  which  lat- 
ter city  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws,  and  while  resident  there,  in  1824,  made 
a tour  in  the  Harz  Mountains,  an  account  of 
which  he  published  at  Hamburg.  England, 
South  Germany,  and  Italy,  were  next  visited ; 
and  a description  of  these  countries  was  written 
by  him,  and  published  under  the  title  of 
“ Reisebilder  ” (Pictures  of  Travel),  between 
the  years  1826-31,  a French  translation  of  which, 
by  himself,  under  the  title  of  “Impressions  de 
Voyages,”  made  him  as  celebrated  in  France  as 
he  already  was  in  Germany.  The  brilliant  wit, 
combined  with  the  bold  political  addresses  to 
the  sovereigns  of  Germany  and  the  whole  of 
Europe,  contained  in  this  volume,  established 
his  fame.  His  “ Book  of  Songs,”  published  at 
Hamburg  in  1827,  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
that  political  and  literary  section  of  his  country- 
men called  “ The  Young  German  School,”  and, 
from  its  satirical  humour,  caused  him  so  many 
enemies  in  Germany,  that  lie  withdrew  to  Paris, 
where  he  became,  as  much  from  temperament 
as  from  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius,  more  a 
Frenchman  than  a German.  During  the  last 
twenty-five  years  of  his  life,  he  continued  to  re- 
side in  the  French  capital,  making  only  a few 
furtive  visits  to  his  native  land.  In  1847  he 
was  attacked  with  paralysis,  by  which  he  lost 
the  sight  of  one  eye ; and,  in  the  following  year, 
he  had  a second  attack,  which,  although  it  left 
liis  mental  faculties  unimpaired,  deprived  him 
of  the  use  of  his  other  eye,  and  made  him  a 
cripple  for  life,  besides  subjecting  him,  at  in- 
tervals, to  intense  bodily  suffering.  Though 
he  was  never  again  able  to  quit  his  chamber,  he 
continued  to  embody  in  prose  and  verse  the  rich 
and  fertile  creations  of  his  brain,  by  the  aid  of 
an  amanuensis.  A translation  of  his  poems 
into  French  was  made  by  Gerard  de  Nerval, 
under  his  superintendence,  in  1865.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  works  we  have  quoted,  he  wrote 
many  volumes  of  poetry,  sketches,  and  satirical 
pieces.  As  a satirical  wit,  he  is  worthy  to  be 
classed  with  Cervantes,  Swift,  and  Voltaire; 
while  his  poems  are  characterized  by  tender- 
ness, originality,  and  rare  beauty  of  versifica- 
tion. b.  1800;  d.  at  Paris,  1866. 

Heinsius,  Daniel,  hine'-ne-us,  an  eminent 
Dutch  philologist  and  critic,  was  made  Greek 
professor  at  Leyden,  when  he  was  but  18, 
and  afterwards  succeeded  his  master,  Joseph 
Scaliger,  in  the  professorship  of  politics  and 
history.  Besides  annotating  several  of  the 
classic  authors,  he  wrote  some  excellent  works 
in  prose  and  verse,  b.  at  Ghent,  1580;  b.  1655. 

Heinsius,  Nicholas,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
an  eminent  Latin  poet,  and  editor  of  several 
editions  of  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Claudian,  and  other 
classic  authors,  b.1620;  d.  1681. 

Heinsius,  Anthony,  a distinguished  Dutch 
statesman,  who  for  forty  years  filled  the  high 
station  of  grand  pensionary ; and  whose  pru- 
dence, skill,  and  probity  gained  him  the  confi- 
dence and  regard  of  William  III.,  Marlborough, 
and  Prince  Eugene.  Tn  the  intervals  between 
their  campaigns, Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene 

were  in  the  habit  of  retiring  to  the  Hague,  and, 
in  concert  with  Heinsius,  planning  future  ope- 
rations ; in  the  carrying  out  of  which  their 
military  enterprise  in  thcfickl  was  ably  seconded 
by  Heinsius  in  the  cabinet,  b.  1641;  d.  1720.  . 

Helena,  St.,  he'-le-na,  a native  of  Bithynia, 
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of  obscure  origin,  but  of  an  accomplished  mind 
and  handsome  person,  became  the  wife  of  Con- 
stantine Chlorus,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Constantine  the  Great.  When  her  husband 
espoused  the  daughter  of  Maximianus  Hercules, 
in  292,  ho  divorced  Helena;  but,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  her  son,  she  was  recalled  to  court,  and 
treated  with  the  honours  due  to  her  rank.  She 
visited  the  Holy  Land,  where  she  is  said  to  have 
discovered  the  true  cross.  She  founded  several 
churches,  and  bestowed  immense  sums  in  cha- 
rity. B.  about  247 ; d.  327. 

IIeliodoeus,  he-li-od'-or-us,  a native  of 
Emesa,  in  Phoenicia,  and  who  lived  near  the  end 
of  the  4th  century,  was  bishop  of  Tricon,  in 
Thessaly,  but  deposed  towards  the  close  of  his 
life.  His  youthful  work,  “ TEthiopica,  or  the 
Loves  of  Thcagenes  and  Chariclea,”  in  poetical 
prose,  is  distinguished  by  its  strict  morality 
from  the  other  Greek  romances.  It  is  said  that 
the  alternative  of  burning  his  romance,  or  re- 
signing his  bishopric,  being  given  him,  he  pre- 
ferred the  latter. 

Heliogabalus,  M.  Aurelius  Antonius,  he1- 
le-o-gah' -a-lus,  a Roman  emperor,  60  called 
because  he  had  been  a priest  of  the  sun,  was, 
at  the  age  of  14,  chosen  emperor,  after  the 
death  of  Maerinus,  and  associated  with  himself 
in  the  government  Iris  grandmother  Maesa,  and 
his  mother  Soaimias,  and  chose  a senate  of 
women,  over  whom  the  latter  presided.  He 
afterwards  fell  into  every  kind  of  cruelty  and 
debauchery,  raised  his  horse  to  the  consular 
dignity,  and  caused  divine  honours  to  be  paid 
to  himself.  He  was  assassinated  in  222. 

Hell,  Maximilian,  hel,  an  eminent  German 
Jesuit,  who,  at  twenty-five  years  of _ age,  was 
engaged  as  an  assistant  in  the  Jesuits’  observa- 
tory at  Vienna.  In  1751  he  was  made  professor 
of  mathematics  in  Transylvania;  but,  alter 
some  years,  he  returned  to  Vienna,  and  there 
became  head  of  an  observatory,  erected  after  his 
own  designs.  He  left  Vienna  for  Lapland  in 
1768  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  across  the 
sun’s  disc.  His  observation  was  conducted 
under  very  favourable  atmospheric  conditions, 
and  his  report  of  the  phenomena  was  so  accu- 
rate and  complete,  that  astronomical  science 
was  greatly  advanced  by  it.  His  report  also 
contained  some  valuable  information  relating 
to  the  natural  history,  the  geography,  and  the 
meteorology  of  Lapland.  He  wrote  many  ex- 
cellent mathematical  and  astronomical  works, 
as  well  as  editing  the  astronomical  observations 
made  by  the  Jesuits  at  Pekin,  between  the  years 
1717  and  1752.  b.  in  Hungary,  1720;  d.  at 
Vienna,  1792. 

Hellanicus,  hel-Uin'-i-hit,  an  early  Greek 
prose  writer,  who  composed  a“History  of  Argos,” 
and  other  works  which  have  been  quoted  by 
ancient  authors,  b.  at  Mitylcne,  496  b.c.  ; 
d.  411  B.C. 

Hellot,  John,  hel'-lo,  a French  chemist,  who 
was  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  at  London.  He 
wrote  some  treatises  on  dyeing,  and  several  dis- 
sertations in  "The  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences;’’  besides  other  chemical  works  of 
merit.  He  also  conducted,  for  many  years,  tho 
“ Gazette  de  France.”  d.  1766. 

IIblmeks,  Jan  Frcderik,  hel'-mers,  a Dutch 
poet,  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  hyperbolical 
laudation  of  his  native  country.  After  stating 
that  the  Dutch  nation  left  every  other  immeasur- 
ably behind  in  morality,  heroism,  science,  a»d 
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the  fine  arts,  he  makes  a comparison  between 
Yondel,  a Dutch  poet,  and  Shakspeare,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  latter,  who  is  pronounced 
to  be  “barbarous.”  b.  at  Amsterdam.  1767; 
D.  1813. 

Heloise.  ( See  Abelxbjd.) 

Helps,  Arthur,  helps,  a distinguished  Eng- 
lish essayist  and  historian,  whose  first  work 
was  published  anonymously,  in  1841,  under  the 
title  of  “ Essays  written  in  the  Intervals  of 
Business.”  “Catherine  Douglas,”  a tragedy, 
and  “ King  Henry  the  Second,”  an  historical 
drama,  followed,  in  1843.  Two  short  works  on 
“The  Claims  of  Labour,”  and  on  “ The  Means 
of  Improving  the  Health,  &c.,  of  the  Labouring 
Classes,”  were  his  next  productions.  “ Friends 
in  Council,”  a work  which  has  been  extensively 
read,  was  published  by  him  in  1845.  “ Compa- 
nions of  my  Solitude,"  a sequel  to  the  former, 
appeared  in  1851,  and,  like  its  predecessor,  was 
universally  admired.  He  published  all  these 
works  anonymously ; but  it  was  well  known  in 
literary  circles  that  he  was  the  author  of  them 
After  having  graduated  B.A.  at  Cambridge,  in 
1835,  he  entered  one  of  the  chief  departments 
of  the  Civil  Service ; and  rose  gradually  till . 
1859,  he  became  clerk  to  her  Majesty’s  Privy 
Council.  He  now  resided  principally  at  his 
patrimonial  estate,  near  Bishop’s  Waltham,  in 
Hampshire,  and  about  this  time  published  ’his 
greatest  work,  “The  Spanish  Conquest  in 
America,  and  its  Relations  to  the  History  of 
Slavery,”  upon  the  title-page  of  which  he  placed 
nisname.  Among  his  latest  works  may  be  named 
a Life  of  Columbus,”  a “ Life  of  Las  Casas,  the 
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A ,1  ' 7, — “ — 7.  ’.  -LJU&  VyclSctS,  me 

Apostle  of  the  Indies/;  and  “ Kealmali,”  a story 
which  first  appeared  in  Macmillan  s Magazine 
B.  about  1817. 

•H  v^STLBarthol°mevT  van  der>  *elst,  an  ad- 
mirable  Dutch  painter,  excelling  in  portraits 
put  algo  great  in  landscapes  and  historical  sub- 
jects. b.  at  Haerlem,  1613;  d.  1670. 

HELTEnus,  Adrien,  hel-ve'-shc-us , a Dutch 
physician,  who,  being  at  Paris  while  the  dysen- 
tery was  raging  in  that  city,  arrested  its  pro- 
gress by  administering  ipecacuanha,  and  was 
rewarded  with  1000  louis  d’ors,  and  made  inspec- 
tor of  the  military  hospitals,  b.  1661 ; d 1727 
hi.  Clau?°  Adricn>  in  1758,  produced 

wiuvwratnd  *\orV'>  .titled  “De  f’Esprit," 
dimC^»/ir  li*  athf.lstlcal  principles,  was  con- 
demned by  the  parliament  of  Paris.  On  this  he 
went  to  England,  and  thence  to  Prussia,  where 
w,e11  received  by  Frederick  the  Great. 
On  his  return  to  France,  he  led  a retired  life 
and  wrote  “ Le  Bonheur,”  a poem,  and  a philo- 

hi«P n°rk  °n  “ Man’” of  the  same  nature  as 
Sert  1771  f°rman0e-  B-  at  Paris,  in  1715;  n. 

■v Felicia  Dorothea,  he-mans  a 
hstinguished  English'poetess,  was  the  daughter 

?ew'I,ne’  Wh+?’  d7in£  wllile  «be  was  quite 
oht^V  eM  her’  F1*  her  mother,  an  inmate4 of  a 
^htary  old  mansion  in  North  Wales.  She  com- 
nenced  writing  verses  when  but  nine  years  of 
^e’  rdnri,tcd  a ^lume  of  pocmsf  cailcd 
before  she  was  fifteen  In 
b i.l  e was  married  to  Captain  Hemans  nf 
lecrnne  reFimcnt>  whose  heXh  Lvhowe^e" 
Snsular0  *hnattered,  h7  his  service  in  the 

;hcren  expedition  "fn  m-  the  ]1*-fatcd  IVal- 
vas  compelled  to ’leavOV  m a few.  years,  -he 
'ons  and  proceed  you'}?  Wlfc  and  five 

ecovery.  Shortlv  w.ltb  a V1CW  *°  its 

^495  1 y fter  arrivin&r  there,  he 


died.  Strongly  imbued  with  a love  of  poetry  and 
literature,  Mrs.  Hemans  studied  Latin,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  German ; made  trans- 
lations from  Horace,  Herrera,  and  Camoens, 
and  wrote  a series  of  articles  on  foreign  litera- 
ture for  the  “Edinburgh  Magaziue.”  She  pub- 
lished “The  Restoration  of  the  Works  of  Art  to 
Italy,  in  1815 ; “Tales  and  Historic  Scenes,”  in 
1819;  and  obtained  the  prize  from  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  for  her  poem  of  “ Dart- 
moor,”  in  1821.  Becoming  acquainted  with 
Bishop  Heber,  she  wrote,  at  his  suggestion,  the 
Vespers  of  Palermo,”  a drama,  which  was 
produced  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  1823 
when  it  was  unsuccessful,  but  was  afterwards 
more  popular  at  the  Edinburgh  theatre,  upon 
wlncli  occasion  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  an  epi- 
logue for  it.  In  1825  she  contributed  her  “ Lays 
of  Many  Lands”  to  the  “New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine,” then  edited  by  the  poet  Thomas  Camp- 
bell. “The  Forest  Sanctuary,”  and  “The  Re- 
cords of  Women,”  followed.  The  “Songs  of  the 
Affections”  were  published  in  1830.  In  the 
spring  of  1831,  her  health  being  very  weak,  she 
changed  her  residence  to  Dublin,  where,  while 
preparing  a collected  edition  of  her  poems,  she 
died.  b.  at  Liverpool,  1794;  d.  1835. 

Hemingford,  Walter  de,  hem' -inn- ford,  canon 
of  an  Austin  priory,  Yorkshire,  an  English  chro- 
nicler of  the  14th  century,  whose  history  extends 
from  the  Norman  conquest  to  the  rci°ii  of 
Edward  II.  d.  1347. 

IIemskerck,  Martin  van,  hems' -JcevJc,  a Dutch 
painter,  surnamed  the  “Raffaelle  of  Holland,” 
was  the  son  of  a mason,  who  brought  him 
up  to  the  same  trade ; but  evincing  a talent  for 
design,  he  left  his  father  s house  and  travelled 
to  Italy.  On  his  return  he  enriched  his  native 
country  with  his  productions,  most  of  which 
were  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  taking  of  Haerlem 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1572.  b.  at  Hemskerck, 
1498 ; d.  1574. 

Henderson,  John,  hen'-der-son,  a celebrated 
English  actor,  who,  evincing  in  his  youth  a 
taste  for  drawing,  was  placed  under  Mr.  Four- 
nier, an  artist  of  ability,  but  of  eccentric 
character,  with  whom  he  did  not  continue  lon<* 
He  next  lived  with  a silversmith,  on  whose 
death  lie  devoted  himself  to  theatrical  studies 
Ills  first  appearance  was  in  1772,  at  Bath,  under 
the  name  of  Courtney,  in  the  character  of 
Hamlet,  which  he  performed  with  great  ap- 

+w  ifame  iaci'eased ; but  it  was  not 
till  17/7  that  he  made  his  appearance  on  the 
London  stage,  when  he  was  engaged  by  Mr 

SJW  6 HaJ.market  Theatre,  and  made 
Ins  fust  appearance  in  Sliylock.  After  this  lie 
distmgmshed  himseff  as  a most  excellent  repre- 
stronn-1V^°f  FaIstaff.  Richard  III.,  and  other 
n h™n,ihi  aC  Cir3’  which  he  personated  with 
>fd  aFPlause  at  Drury  Lane,  and  at 

I?!/  / 1785VmCla  theatrcs-  iu  London, 

Henderson,  Thomas,  an  eminent  Scottish 
astionomer,  who,  after  completing  his  education 
as  an  attorney,  _ became  secretary  to  Lord- 
nnoSi  Jcfirey,  in  whose  service  he  remained 
, 1 1SH.  1 or  several  years  previously,  he  had 
been  an  earnest  student  of  astronomy,  and 
although  his  health  was  delicate  and  his  eyes 
weak,  he  continued  to  make  himself  so  proficient 
1,3  that  he  became  the  correspondent  of 
, Thomas  Young,  whom  he  assisted  in  tho 
calcu  ation6for(hc“Nautica1  Almanack!”  On 

the  death  ot  Dr.  Young,  a paper  was  left  by 
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him,  informing  the  admiralty  that  Mr.  Hender- 
son was  the  most  proper  person  to  till  the  post 
left  vacant;  but  though  the  admiralty  did  not 
act  upon  this  suggestion,  it  appointed  him  to 
the  charge  of  the  observatory  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  April,  1832.  While  thus  engaged, 
ho  communicated  upwards  of  seventy  papers  of 
the  greatest  value  to  different  scientific  publica- 
tions. In  1834  lie  was  made  astronomer  royal 
for  Scotland,  and,  while  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
his  office,  he  voluntarily  imposed  upon  himself 
the  task  of  reducing  to  order  the  mass  of  obser- 
vations he  had  brought  home  from  the  Cape. 
His  writings  and  observations  have  caused 
him  to  be  reckoned  among  the  best  of  modern 
astronomers,  b.  at  Dundee,  1793;  d.  at  Edin- 
burgh, 1814. 

Hengtst,  hen'-jist,  the  first  Saxon  king  of 
Kent,  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  was 
a descendantof  Woden,  whom  the  Saxons  deified. 
Ilengist  and  his  brother  Ilorsa,  being  called  in 
by  Vortigern,  king  of  the  Britons,  to  assist  him 
in  expelling  the  Diets,  took  with  him  his 
daughter  liowena,  of  whom  Vortigern  became 
enamoured,  and  married  her.  Hcngist  then 
obtained  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  one  of  the  seven 
of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  and  in  which  were 
included  Kent,  Middlesex,  Essex,  and  Surrey. 

D.  489.  , ..  i 

Henley,  Eev.  John,  hen'-le,  commonly  called 

“the  Orator,”  was  educated  at  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  after  which  he  entered  into 
holy  orders,  and  became  a preacher  in  London ; 
but,  disappointed  in  obtaining  preferment,  lie 
commenced  lecturing*,  not  only  on  theology,  but 
on  politics,  &c„  on  Sunday  evenings,  near 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  Pope  satirized,  and  Ho- 
garth caricatured  him.  He  published  a trans- 
lation of  l’liny’s  “ Epistles,”  and  other  works. 

E.  1092;  i).  1750.  . ,,  , 

Henrietta  Maria,  of  Franco,  hen-vi-et  - ta , 

wile  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  was  daughter  ot 
Henry  IV.  and  Marie  de  Medici.  During  the 
struggle  between  the  king  and  the  people,  m 
1G44  she  was  forced  to  fly  to  France.  On  the 
death  of  Charles,  in  10-19,  she  retired  into  a 
convent  which  she  had  founded  at  Cliaillot,  wher  e 
she  died  in  1009,  Bossuct  pronouncing  her  fune- 
ral oration,  b.  at  Paris,  1009. 

Henrietta  Anne,  of  England,  duchess 
of  Orleans,  the  daughter  of  king  Charles 
].  was  born  amid  the  turbulent  scenes  of 
the  civil  war.  Her  mother  fled  with  her  to 
France  when  the  infant  was  scarcely  three 
weeks  old ; and  after  the  death  of  the  lung 
repaired  to  the  convent  of  Cliaillot,  and  there 
devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  her  daughter. 
Henrietta  united  with  great  sweetness  of  cha- 
racter the  charm  of  beauty,  and  was  married  to 
Philip,  duke  of  Orleans.  Their  marriage  was, 
however,  rendered  an  unhappy  one  by  the 
iealousy  of  the  duke,  who  feared  that  Ins 
brother  Louis  XIV.,  had  supplanted  him  m liis 
wife’s  affections ; and  when  the  latter  al  cnvaials 
employed  her  mediation  ni  some  difficult  diplo- 
matic affairs  with  her  brother  Charles  II.,  the 
duke  no  longer  doubted  that  which  lie  had 
before  suspected.  Louis  wished  to  detach  the 
kin"-  of  England  from  the  triple  alliance  with 
Holland  and  Sweden.  Henriettawent,  therefore, 

in  1(570  with  the  court  to  Flanders,  and,  under 
pretence  of  visiting  her  Mother  passed  over  to 
Dover,  where  Charles  was  waiting  lici  arrival. 
Mademoiselle  do  Kerouaa  Lativeof  ithiv 
(afterwards  mistress  of  Charles  II.,  umlci  tic 
405 
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title  of  duchess  of  Portsmouth),  accompanied 
her.  Their  mission  was  not  in  vain  ; for  in  ten 
days  the  persuasions  of  the  sister,  aided  by  the 
fascinations  of  her  companion,  gained  over  to 
the  French  interest  the  profligate  monarch. 
Soon  after  her  return  to  France,  the  duchess  of 
Orleans  was  suddenly  seized  with  violent  pains, 
which  terminated  her  life;  and  though  a poet 
mortem  examination  took  place,  which  was 
declared  to  lie  satisfactory,  it  is  believed  that 
she  fell,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  beauty,  the 
-victim  of  jealous  revenge.  The  sweetness  of  her 
manners  made  this  unfortunate  princess  an 
object  of  general  regret,  and  caused  her  to  be 
compared  with  her  still  more  unfortunate  an. 
eestor,  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  b.  1044;  d.  at  St. 
Cloud,  1070. 

IIeneiot,  Francois,  hen-re' -o,  one  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  worst  horrors  of  thefirst  French  lie- 
volution,  having  robbed  his  master,  an  attorney 
in  Paris,  was  driven  on  the  town  without 
resource,  and  became  a spy  of  the  police,  lie 
first  appeared  in  his  revolutionary  character  the 
day  alter  the  taking  of  the  Tuileries,  in  1792. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  of  tho 
assassins  of  September ; and  presided  at  tho 
massacre  of  the  prisoners  in  Orleans.  The  com- 
mune of  Paris  then  made  him  chief  of  the  sans- 
culottes section.  With  these  banditti,  armed 
with  bayonets  and  cannon,  he  marched  to  tho 
Convention,  and  demanded  the  proscription  of 
the  Girondists.  Under  terror,  the  assembly 
consented  to  give  up  29  of  their  most  talented 
members  to  the  guillotine.  Henriot  after- 
wards became  the  tool  and  satellite  of  Bobes- 
pierre.  When  the  latter  was  condemned  to 
death  by  the  Convention,  Henriot  and  Coffinhal, 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
made  an  effort  to  raise  the  Jacobin  factions  m 
his  favour ; and  had  nearly  succeeded,  when 
Ilenrfot’s  courage  failed  just  as  the  brigands 
were  pointing  their  cannon  against  the  Conven- 
tion. Some  of  the  sections,  and  a body  of 
gendarmes,  rallying  in  favour  of  tlic  Conven- 
tion, Henriot  was  outlawed,  and  was  arrested 
in  a state  of  helpless  intoxication,  produced  by 
larn-e  draughts  of  brandy  which  lie  had  drunk 
in  order  to  sustain  his  courage.  His  colleague, 
Coffinhal,  maddened  by  the  loss  of  the  day, 
attacked  him  in  the  upper  room  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  where  both  were  confined,  and  threw  him 
out  of  the  window.  He  fell  into  a sewer,  wliero 
he  tried  to  conceal  himself;  but  bis  groans 
betraving  his  hiding-place,  he  was  dragged  out, 
and  sent  to  the  scaffold,  with  Robespierre  and 
his  colleagues,  on  the  2Stb  of  July,  1 <91. 
Henriot,  who  was  only  33  when  he  suffered, 
was  an  ignorant,  brutal,  and  debauched 
ruffian ; and,  perhaps,  his  character  is  best  dis- 
played by  tlic  fact  that  it  was  be  who  proposed 
that  all  the  public  libraries  and  books  m I rauce 
should  be  burned,  b.  at  Nanterre,  1761. 

Henry,  hen'-re,  a name  borne  by  numerous 
kings  and  other  persons  of  eminence  in  various 
countries,  tho  most  remarkable  of  whom 
were : — 

Sovereigns  op  England. 

Henry  I.,  king  of  England,  surnamed,  for 
liis  learning,  Bcauelcrc,  or  the  scholar,  was  tho 
Youngest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  an 
was  the  first  monarch  of  the  Norman  line  who 
was  English  by  birth.  He  succeeded  | 
brother  Rufus  in  1100,  at  which  timclds 
brother  Robert  was  m Normandy.  Lomri 
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soon  after  invaded  the  kingdom,  but  agreed 
with  Henry,  for  a yearly  tribute,  to  renounce 
his  right.  The  two  brothers  again  resorted  to 
arms,  and  Henry  invaded  Normandy,  deposed 
Robert,  and  brought  him  prisoner  to  England, 
where  he  died  in  Cardiff  Castle.  Though  the 
personal  character  of  Henry  was  cruel  and 
licentious,  his  reign  was  marked  by  some  sub- 
stantial benefits  conferred  on  the  English  people. 
He  restored  the  university  of  Cambridge  ; for- 
gave all  debts  owing  to  the  crown  prior  to  his 
accession ; reformed  the  court,  and  conquered 
Wales;  abolished  the  curfew-bell,  established  a 
standard  for  weights  and  measures,  and  made 
many  other  valuable  improvements  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  b.  at  Selby,  York- 
shire, 1068;  d.  at  Rouen,  1135. 

Henry  II.,  eldest  son  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet, 
so  named  from  planta  genista,  Latin  for  a sprig 
of  broom,  which  he  wore  in  his  cap,  and  Maud, 
empress  of  Germany,  succeeded  Stephen  as  king 
of  England,  in  1151.  He  added  the  provinces 
of  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine,  Poitou,  Saintonge, 
Guienne,  and  Gascony,  to  the  English  crown 
His  reign  was  troubled  by  disputes  between 
him  and  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
being  murdered  in  1170,  the  pope  obliged  the 
king  to  undergo  penance  for  it  at  Becket’s 
tomb  at  Canterbury.  In  1170  he  caused  his 
eldest  son  Henry  to  be  crowned  king  of  Eng- 
land; in  1172  he  conquered  Ireland,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  his  sons,  instigated  by  their 
mother,  rebelled  against  him,  on  account  of  his 
a/?i  llnerd  *'°  *'ie  ^a*r  Rosamond.  The  kings 
of  E ranee  and  Scotland  gave  them  assistance  • 
but  peace  was  concluded  between  all  parties  in 
the  following  year.  In  1183  his  son  Henry 
died  in  his  27th  year.  Richard,  his  third  son 
revolted  against  his  father,  and  was  supported 
by  the  king  of  France.  Henry,  being  defeated 
in  Aormaiidy,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  disgrace- 
ful  terms,  b.  at  Le  Mans,  Normandy,  1133;  d. 
at  Clnnon,  France,  1189. 

v>mBJrRiY  UI-  succeeded  his  father,  John,  in 

1 I Txvn  only  10  years  of  a£0.  When  he 
reached  the  age  of  16,  he  was  declared  of  age; 
but  his  feeble  character  caused  him  to  relinquish 
Normandy,  Anjou,  Poitou,  Touraine,  and  Maine 
to  the  king  ot  France,  A civil  war  broke  out 
{"England,  and  lie  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 

rntTa?-8!  affr,r  ?evere  battle  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex. 

I he  tide  of  aflairs  turned  in  his  favour  after  the 

tni,  iC°fi^Ve.sh,amV-ln  'vhich  the  barons  were 
^ ,dcfcated>  chiefly  through  the  brilliant 
skill  and  courage  of  his  son  Edward;  where- 
upon he  deprived  several  of  these  lords  of  their 
estates  aud  gave  them  to  his  friends.  He  can- 
celled the  Great  Charter,  and  suffered  the  pope 
to  appoint  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  to 

£C  T,  ‘ihw  "l  Ln?land-  B-  at  Winchester, 
1206;  d.  at  Westminster,  1272. 

Henry  IV.,  eldest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt 
duke  of  Lancaster,  and  third  son  of  Edward  III 
after  some  time  spent  in  exile  at  Paris  invader! 
England  at  the  head  of  a few  followers’  deposed 

teS1\£ichard  Ir;!  aild  seized  the  throne] 
warhotw™? is  usurpation  gave  rise  to  the  civil 
wl.inh  f i thf  housos  of  Vork  and  Lancaster 
Afterhab«w0Ut-Un(leJ  the  8Wayof  Henry  Vl’ 
died  filial  rt  uu811  of  ou,y  fourteen  years,  he 
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and  was  educated  at  Oxford,  under  the  guidance 
of  his  half-uncle,  Cardinal  Henry  Beaufort.  On 
commencing  his  reign,  in  1413,  he  displayed 
| many  noble  traits,  although  in  his  youth  he  had 
been  very  irregular;  but,  on  coming  to  the 
crown,  he  discarded  his  evil  companions,  and 
conducted  himself  with  a dignity  becoming  his 
station  Having  laid  claim  to  the  French 
crown,  he  left  Ins  kingdom  in  the  hands  of 
a regency,  and  invaded  France,  where  he 
displayed  uncommon  courage.  With  15  000 
men  he  gained  the  battle  of  Agineourt,  though 
the  E rench  amounted  to  52,000.  He  then  re- 
turned to  England  ; but,  three  years  afterwards 
went  again  to  France,  where  lie  married  Catha- 
rine, the  daughter  of  the  French  king.  He  was 
a brave  and  energetic  monarch,  and  the  most 
popular  ruler  that  had  hitherto  sat  upon  the 
throne  of  England,  not  a single  instance  of  in- 
surrection or  discontent  being  manifested 
throughout  his  reign,  b.  at  Monmouth,  1338- 
d.  at  Vincennes,  1422.  The  youthful  escapades 
ot  Henry,  and  his  association  with  that  marvel- 
lous creation,  Sir  John  FalstafF,  form  the  lead- 
ing incidents  in  Shakespeare’s  “ First  Part  of 
Henry  IV.”  An  incident  of  his  early  life,  how- 
ever,  which  is  authentic,  gives  a better  notion 
ot  his  character  than  the  mad  pranks  of  “the 
vvild  young  Prince  and  Poins.”  Some  of  his 
dissolute  companions  having  been  apprehended 
and  earned  before  the  lord-chief  justice  Gas- 
coigne, the  prince  endeavoured  to  obtain  their 
lelcase,  and  on  this  being  refused,  so  far  forgot 
himself  as  to; strike  the  justice  on  the  bench, 
the  latter  at  once  ordered  the  prince  into  cus- 
tody,  to  which  he  quietly  submitted;  and  to 
show  his  approval  of  justice  Gascoigne’s  conduct 
Henry  continued  him  in  office,  and  treated  him 
with  high  favour,  when  he  became  king. 

, , bnry  VI.,  the  only  son  of  the  above,  was 
but  ten  months  old  at  the  death  of  his  father 
and  was  proclaimed  king  on  the  day  afier  that 
event.  His  grandfather  Charles,  king  of  France 
died  soon  atter,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  en- 
™"raS>ed  ,b£.thc  minority  of  Henry,  assumed 
the  title  of  King,  by  the  name  of  Charles  VII. 
11ns  renewed  the  war  between  England  and 
E ranee,  and  the  English,  for  a while,  were  suc- 
cessful Henry  was  crowned  at  Paris,  and  the 
great  duke  of  Bedford,  his  guardian, ’obtained1 
several  important  victories.  But  the  raisim?  of 
he  siege  of  Orleans  by  Joan  of  Arc  gave  a new 
urn  to  affairs,  and  the  English  power  declined 
and.was  m the  end,  quite  subverted  The 
fnH 1 °f  1 16  drU!\C  of  Bcdford  was  a fatal  blow 

fortune?11  fL  venL-'y;  a*ld>  to  add  to  his  niis- 
iort unes,  the  Itork  party  in  England  p-row 

strong,  and  involved  the  country  in’ a civil  war 

They  adopted  the  white  rose  as  their  bad>m  of 

ihe  Lan^strians  the%d! 
title  ff'^cn  to  the  struggle—"  The 

kii?Av?th]G  rl°fe'V  ’ A,ltcr  various  contests,  the 
k n6  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  How- 
ever,  his  wife,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  ca-ricd  on 
W‘H  Wlth  spirit,  and  for  some  time  with  con- 
s derable  success.  Richard,  duke  of  York  was 
slam  at  Wakefield,  and  Henry  recovered  his 
^ ^ Edward>  varl  of  March,  son  of 
Richard,  laid  claim  to  the  crown,  and  routed 
the  queen  s forces  at  Ludlow,  but  was  himself 
afterwards  defeated  at  St.  Alban’s.  At  length 
the  Yorkpertyprcvaiied,  and  Henry  was  sen 
to  the  lower  where,  it  is  believed,  lie  was  slab! 
?L?lchard*  duke  °f  Gloucester,  b at  Windsor 
1421 ; found  dead  in  the  Tower,  1171  d°* 
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IIenuy  VII.  was  the  son  of  Edmund,  carl  of 
Richmond,  and  of  Margaret,  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster.  By  the  assistance  of  the  duke  of 
Brittany,  he  landed  in  Wales  with  some  troops, 
and  laid  claim  to  the  crown  in  1435.  The  people, 
disgusted  at  the  cruelties  of  Richard  II I.,, joined 
him  in  such  numbers  that  he  was  enabled  to 
give  the  usurper  battle  at  Bosworth  Field,  where 
Richard  was  slain,  and  Henry  crowned  upon 
the  spot.  lie  united  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster  by  marrying  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Edward  IV.  His  reign  met  with  little  dis- 
turbance, except  from  two  impostors,  set  up  by 
Lady  Margaret,  sister  to  Edward  IV.  One  was 
a joiner’s  son,  called  Lambert  Simnel,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  the  young  earl  of  Warwick,  son  of 
George,  duke  of  Clarence,  and  the  daughter  of 
the  “King  Maker,”  whom,  having  captured, 
Henry  made  a turnspit  in  his  kitchen.  The 
other  was  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  personated 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  younger  son  of  Edward 
IV.,  who,  along  with  his  brother,  Edward  V.,  is 
generally  believed  to  have  been  murdered  in  the 
Tower  by  Richard  III. ; but  he  was  apprehended 
and  executed,  along  with  young  Warwick,  whom, 
while  in  the  Tower,  he  had  induced  to  enter  into 
a conspiracy  against  the  king.  Henry  reigned 
24  years,  and  greatly  increased  trade  and  com- 
merce; but  his  avarice  was  excessive,  b.  at 
Pembroke  Castle,  1467 ; d.  at  Richmond,  1509. 
Buried  in  Henry  the  Seventh’s  chapel,  built  by 
him  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Henky  VIII.  succeeded  his  father,  the  pre- 
ceding monarch,  at  the  age  of  18.  The  first 
years  of  Iris  reign  were  very  popular,  owing  to 
Ids  great  generosity ; but  at  length  his  conduct 
grew  capricious  and  arbitrary.  The  emperor 
Maximilian  and  Pope  Julius  II.,  having  leagued 
against  France,  persuaded  Henry  to  join  them, 
and  lie,  in  consequence,  invaded  that  kingdom, 
where  he  made  some  conquests,  but  did 
not  push  his  advantages  as  he  might  have 
done,  and  finally  concluded  peace  with  the 
French  King,  Louis  XII.  About  the  same 
time,  James  IV.,  king  of  Scotland,  invaded 
England,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Flodden 
Field.  Cardinal  Wolsey  succeeded  in  bringing 
Henry  over  from  the  imperial  interests  to  that 
of  the  French  king.  When  Luther  commenced 
his  reformation  in  Germany,  Henry  wrote  a 
book  against  him,  for  which  he  was  compli- 
mented by  the  pope  with  the  title  of  Defender 
of  the  Faith.  But  this  attachment  to  the 
Roman  see  did  not  last  long;  for,  having  con- 
ceived an  affection  for  Anne  Boleyn,  he  deter- 
mined to  divorce  his  wife,  Catharine  of  Aragon, 
to  whom  lie  had  been  married  eighteen  years. 
His  plea  for  the  divorce  was,  that  Catharine 
was  his  brother  Arthur’s  widow.  The  divorce 
being  refused  by  the  pope,  Henry  assumed  the 
title  of  supreme  head  of  the  English  church, 
put  down  the  monasteries,  and  alienated  their 
possessions  to  secular  purposes.  His  marriage 
with  Anne  Boleyn  followed;  but  ho  afterwards 
sent  her  to  the  scaffold,  and  married  Lady  Jane 
Seymour,  who  died  in  childbed.  He  next  mar- 
ried Anne  of  Cleves ; but  she  not  proving  agree- 
able to  his  expectations,  he  put  her  away,  and 
caused  Cromwell,  carl  of  Essex,  the  projector  of 
the  match,  to  be  beheaded.  Ilis  next  wife  was 
Catharine  Howard,  who  was  beheaded  lor  adul- 
tery; after  which  he  espoused  Catharine  1 arr, 
who  survived  him.  He  was  a man  of  strong 
passions  and  considerable  learning ; but  it  is 
truly  said  of  him,  “ that  ho  never  spared  man 
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in  liis  anger  nor  woman  in  his  lust.’ 
Greenwich,  1191;  n.  1517. 


B.  at  I 


Sovereigns  of  France. 


Henry  I.,  king  of  France,  succeeded  hisj 
father  Robert  in  1031.  His  mother,  Constance! 
of  Provence,  excited  a revolt  against  him,  inj 
favour  of  her  second  son  Robert,  but  without  I 
success.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a| 
valiant  commander  and  a good  king.  b.  about  | 
1004;  d.  1000. 

IlENnY  II.,  the  son  of  Francis  I.,  succeeded  j 
his  father  in  1547,  at  which  time  France  was  at  I 
war  with  England.  In  1550  peace  was  restored,! 
and  Boulogne  ceded  to  the  French  for  a large  j 
sum.  The  year  following,  a league  was  entered! 
into  between  Henry  and  the  Protestant  princes  j 
of  Germany  against  Charles  V.,  which  produced  a I 
war  ruinous  to  France.  In  1556  a truce  was) 
concluded  for  five  years;  but  the  emperor  j 
having  resigned  his  crown  to  his  son  Philip,  the 
war  was  renewed.  In  1557  the  French  army 
was  defeated  by  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Quentin. 
In  1559  Henry  concluded  a dishonourable  peace. 
The  same  year  he  was  accidentally  wounded  in 
the  eye,  at  a tournament,  by  a lance,  of  which 
injury  he  died  in  1559.  b.  1518. 

Henry  III.,  third  son  of  the  above,  su>i 
ceeded  his  brother,  Charles  IX.,  in  1574.  Whilei 
he  was  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  Poles  elected  him| 
to  their  throne,  on  the  death  of  Sigisroundj 
Augustus ; but  he  renounced  it  on  taking  po:- 1 
session  of  that  of  France.  In  the  same  year  he 
gained  the  battle  of  Dormans,  and  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Huguenots,  by  which  toleration 
was  granted  them.  But  this  was  revoked  in 
1585,  and  the  Protestant  princes,  of  whom 
Henry,  King  of  Navarre,  wTas  the  chief,  had 
recourse  to  arms.  The  king  of  Navarre  de- 
feated the  Catholic  army  in  1587.  The  duke  of 
Guise,  on  the  other  hand,  obtained  a signal 
advantage  over  the  Huguenots  and  their  allies; 
but  on  his  marching  to  Paris,  the  gates  were 
shut  against  him.  The  people,  however,  were 
attached  to  Guise,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  his  capital,  -which  was  commanded 
by  the  head  of  the  Catholic  league.  France  was 
then  divided  into  three  parties : the  Royalists, 
the  Guises,  and  the  Huguenots.  At  length  the 
two  first  became  apparently  reconciled,  but 
Henry  caused  the  duke,  and  his  brother  the 
cardinal,  to  be  assassinated  soon  after.  Civil 
war  again  broke  out  with  additional  fury ; the 
pope  excommunicated  Henry,  and  the  parlia- 
ment instituted  a criminal  process  asrainst  him. 
In  this  exigency  he  had  recourse  to  the  king  oi 
Navarre,  who  set  out  on  his  march  to  PapL 
but  the  face  of  alTairs  was  suddenly  changed  by 
the  death  of  the  king,  who  was  assassinated  by 
a monk,  named  James  Clement,  at  St.  Cloua, 
1589.  b.  at  Fontainebleau,  1551.  , 

Henry  IV.,  surnamed  the  Great,  king 
France  and  Navarre,  was  the  son  of  Antome 
Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre,  and  Jeanne  d Alb 
Being  descended  from  Louis  IX.  of  France, 
became  the  heir  to  that  kingdom ; but,  n 
was  educated  a Protestant,  his  claim  wa®  . 

iofn/-!  Tirtrn  n liinimf  niTM'Pr.  ilC  W«8  J 


sisted.  Born  a mountaineer,  — 
trained  to  activity  of  bodyq  and  soott®’™ 


guished  himself  by  feats  of  arms.  ' 

peace  of  St.  Germain,  in  1570,  he  was^men^ 


the  French  court,  and,  two  years  afterwards, 
married  Margaret,  sister  of  Charles  IX.  ' . 

rejoicings  on  this  occasion  happened 


rejoicings 


famous  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 


and  his 
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life  was  only  spared  on  condition  of  his  becom- 
ing a Roman  Catholic;  but,  in  1576,  he  escaped 
from  Paris,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Huguenots.  In  1587  he  gained  the  battle  of 
Coutras.  In  1572  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Navarre,  and  in  1589  to  that  of  Prance;  but  his 
religion  proving  an  obstacle  to  his  coronation, 
he  again  consented  to  abjure  it  in  1593.  In 
1598  he  issued  the  edict  of  Nantes,  granting 
toleration  to  the  Protestants.  The  same  year 
he  concluded  the  treaty  of  Vervins  with  Spain 
after  which  time  his  country  enjoyed  unin- 
terrupted peace  till  his  death.  His  abjuration 
was  very  disagreeable  to  the  Protestants,  and 
did  not  prove  quite  satisfactory  to  the  opposite 
party,  who  doubted  his  sincerity.  His  greatest 
enemies  were  the  Jesuits,  one  of  whose  pupils 
wounded  him  in  the  mouth  in  an  attempt  upon 
his  life,  which  was  finally  taken  by  Francis 
Ravaillac.  The  wisdom,  generosity,  and  talent 
displayed  by  Henry  throughout  his  reign,  have 
truly  merited  the  title  of  Great,  which  is  applied 
to  his  name;  and  he  is  the  only  king  of  the  old 
monarchy  who  remains  popular  with  the  French 
natron.  mat  Pan  inPdarne  1553;  assassinated, 
iolO,  ’ 


Henry 


Sovebeigws  ot  Germany 

Henry  I.,  surnamed  the  Fowler,  emperor  of 
Germany,  was  the  son  of  Otho,  duke  of  Saxony 
and  elected  to  the  imperial  dignity  in  the  year 
918*  re^nitcd  the  German  princes,  and  sub- 
dued the  Hungarians,  framed  good  laws,  and 
built  several  cities.  He  vanquished  the  Bohe- 
mians,  the  Slavonians,  and  the  Danes  and 
conquered  the  kingdom  of  Loraine  b 876 

IliiNBY  IT  surnamed  both  the  Saint  and 

wneni  fnd  STcaHrrand.son  of  the  preceding 

Benclvt  V?nPCr°riin  10°2'  , Hc ^-establish'd 
ncncchct  VIII.  m the  papal  chair,  and  was 

crowned  by  that  pontiff  in  1014  at  Pvome.  He 

wIpa'  'Ze<a  and  exPelled  thence  the 

Sarace^and  Greeks,  n.  972;  d.  near  Gottin- 

Henby  Iir.,  surnamed  the  Black,  or  Beardpd 

He  wl  Conrad  l}’>  succeeded  his  father  in  1039 
He  was  crowned  at  Rome  by  Clement  II  and 
f™1  ™th  a firm  hand  the  people  over  whom 

it  was  his  destiny  to  rule.  b.  1017  - n sunnosed 
by  poison,  in  1056.  ’ ”■>  8aPP°S(M 

suSwfcd  S°n  ¥ -Henry  IIL-  "’bom  he 

. icc  .eacd  at  the  age  of  six  years.  Aimes  his 

mother,  governed  with  ability  during  his  L 

nority  The  Saxons  rebelled  against  him  an 

uit0ory  v ii.,  who  took  from  him  the  rie-hf  nf 
presenting  to  benefices.  Henry  then %Tcd  i 
Siet  at  Worms,  in  1076,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
nemrff  P°rPC’  who  “communicated  the  em- 
who  w™/ 'LuT™  ,prillccs  deposed  Ilcn^ 
tho  noninr^  Ixai/* and  made  bis  submission  to 

In  llofl  his  snn  in  1C  arcbbishop  ot  Ravenna, 
being  supposed  hvfb l as^umcd  ‘bo  title,  and 
the  emperor  was  nhl w,i^r  nCeS  of  empire, 
after  which  he  becni^o  l°  reaouncchis  crown; 
cated  the  archbishon  of  25“d<af*  a.»d  ouppli.* 
499  0p  of  6pircs  to  ^vo  him  a 


prebend  in  his  church,  which  he  refused,  b. 
1050;  d.  in  poverty,  at  Liege,  1106. 

He  why  V.,  surnamed  the  Young,  deposed  his 
father  hi  1106  In  1 1 10  he  forced  Pope  Rascal 
II.  to  restore  to  him  the  right  of  nominating  to 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  which  Gregory  VII.  had 
'Vlj|d.c,(]  from  b,B  father.  Pascal  afterwards 
r councils, and  excommunicated  Henry. 

n 1081  • dC  ll25CmPer°r  °f  thG  Francoriian  bne. 
Hewky  VI.,  surnamed  the  Cruel,  was  son  rf 

in rii«|Ckt^rl)ar0S8»’  and  succeeded  his  father 
m Hvo  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  This  prince 
behaved  treacherously  to  Richard  I.,  king  of 

thmmri?  ’ r'10’  ln  returning  from  the  crusade 
through  Germany,  was  arrested  by  Leopold 
duke  of  Austria,  and  sent  to  the  emperor,  who 
exacted  from  him  an  enormous  ransom.  His 

b.  1165°.nDtailC97 18  Said  t0  haVG  1,0150110(1  hirn- 
Hewby  VII.,  son  of  Henry,  count  of  Luxem- 
of  fn£- T5  elect.ed  emperor  in  1308,  at  the  age 
of  forty-five,  ancl  soon  after  went  into  Italy  at, 

a T0^trf!ed  wit,h  the  contcntion/ l e- 
tween  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines.  He  was 
crowned  at  Rome  m 1312,  and  died  in  the  follow- 

} Gtir* 

Hewby  the  Liow,  a remarkable  prince  of 
®e™a"jr,  obbe  12th  century,  assumed  the  go- 
vernment of  Saxony  in  1142.  He  dcrmn^/i 
restitution  of  Bavaria,  which  had  beeT  taket 
rom  his  father  m 1138.  The  emperor  aided 
him,  and  a war  ensued,  which  resultedin  Henrv 
recovering  Bavaria,  his  possessions  extending 
tbe  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Adriatic.  In  1172  he  went  on  an  expedition  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and,  during  his  absence  his 
enemies,  and  even  the  emperor,  made  encroach- 
menls  on  his  dominions.  This  was  the  fruitful 
SC.er°f  Itmrrels ; and,  in  1180,  Henry  was  ex- 
pelled  from  Lavana  by  his  former  ally,  Frede- 
rick Barbarossa.  He  was,  however,  allowed  to  re- 
and  ^fiSeSS1°n  °f  bis  hereditary  dominions, 
??9od  Cim  peaee  ab  .Brunswick,  in  1195.  b. 

1 . • Henry  was  pious,  bore  up  manfullv 

against  misfortune,  and  protected  the  interests 
of  commerce,  science,  and  the  arts. 

Hewky  de  Blois,  bishop  of  Winchester  up- 
phew  of  William  Rufus,  and  brother  of  King 
Stephen,  was  an  active  prelate,  and  a bold  ain- 

4WiAS’iand  .enterprising  statesman.  \Vhen 
Lngland  was  invaded  by  the  partisans  of  the 
Empress  Matilda,  he  at  first  joined  her  standard 

most  detSS  dCSCrtcd  St’  and  became  her 
an  / ed  oncn1^  The  empress-queen 

Sic  of  w nlers+  havt,rn”  taken  retogc  in  the 
castle  ot  Winchester,  Henry  laid  sieire  to  it  pot 

a numheTnf0’  i—  con8umed twentf  churches, 
number  of  religious  houses,  and  many  other 

buddmgs,  s°  little  respect  did  he  pay  ir  the 

n ,scta/o0f  hlS  dl0nsc  .when  be  had  a personal  pur- 
serve.  He  is  now  remembered  chiefly 
w/ili  f°nnder  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Cross,  near 
Vinchcster,  the  church  of  which  is  regarded  by 
many  antiquaries  as  furnishing  the  model  of  the 

•vkottisr'/iSi uoih,c  °r  i,oin,c‘i 

% 

brilliant  courage;  but  his  love  of  ams  was 
surpassed  by  his  love  of  the  sciences,  particu- 
5,  ?,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  navigation 
\\  bile  vigorously  prosecuting  a war  against  Vho 
Moors  in  Africa,  he  neglected  no  o^rfity  of 
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obtaining  from  them  a knowledge  of  the  regions 
bordering  on  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  of  inquiring 
into  the  probability  of  a passage  to  the  treasures 
of  India  by  a voyage  round  the  western  coast  of 
Africa.  He  conversed  with  men  of  learning; 
and  finding  their  testimony  agreeable  to  the  re- 
ports he  had  collected,  he  resolved  to  execute 
his  designs.  He  was  the  first  who  applied  the 
compass  to  navigation ; and  to  him  also  a prin- 
cipal part  is  ascribed  in  the  invention  erf  the 
astrolabe.  Various  expeditions  were  under- 
taken, and  discoveries  made,  under  his  patronage 
and  at  his  expense.  It  was  at  this  period  that  tlio 
Portuguese  doubled  Cape  Verd,  and  discovered 
the  group  of  islands  called  the  Azores,  about 
800  miles  west  from  the  Portuguese  coast. 
Henry  continued  these  efforts  till  his  death,  in 
1463,  and  thus  secured  for  himself  an  undying 
name  as  the  patron  and  friend  of  navigation, 
n.  1394. 

Henry  Raspon,  landgrave  of  Thuringia, 
was  elected  emperor  by  the  ecclesiastical  princes 
in  1246,  when  Pope  Innocent  IV.  deposed 
Frederick  II. ; but  died  the  year  following,  of  a 
wound  received  in  fighting  against  his  rival. 

Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  eldest  son  of 
James  I.  of  England,  was  an  amiable  and  ac- 
complished prince,  and  a great  patron  of  learn- 
ing and  science.  His  death  caused  great  grief 
to  the  nation,  which  had  formed  of  him  the 
highest  expectations.  B.  at  Stirling,  Scotland, 
1694;  D.  1612. 

Henry  op  Huntingdon,  an  English  his- 
torian, was  canon  of  Lincoln  and  archdeacon  of 
Huntingdon.  He  wrote  a “ History  of  England 
to  the  year  1154;”  and  was  also  author  of  a 
Latin  work,  entitled,  “Contempt  of  the  World.” 
Lived  in  the  12th  century. 

Henry,  Matthew,  an  eminent  nonconformist 
divine,  and  biblical  commentator,  received 
his  education  under  his  father,  and  having 
made  considerable  progress  in  learning,  en- 
tered at  Gray’s  Inn  ; but  renounced  the  study  of 
the  law,  and  became  a dissenting  minister  at 
Chester,  where  he  resided  many  years,  and  then 
removed  to  Hackney.  His  chief  work  is  “ The 
Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
which  is  to  this  day  considered  one  of  the  best 
commentaries  upon  the  Bible ; he  wrote  also 
many  other  theological  works,  b.  in  Flintshire, 
1662;  d.  whilst  travelling  between  Chester  and 
London,  1714.  . . , . 

Henry,  Robert,  a Scotch  divine,  who,  in  l// 6, 
was  chosen  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Old 
Church  at  Edinburgh ; he  was  the  author  of  a 
valuable  History  of  Great  Britain  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  b.  1718 ; d.  1790. 

Henry,  Patrick,  a celebrated  American 
orator  and  statesman,  who,  by  the  display  of 
great  natural  eloquence,  became  a leader  of  the 
American  people  in  their  struggle  against  the 
mother  country.  Jefferson  says  of  him,  that 
41  he  gave  the  earliest  impulse  to  the  ball  of  the 
revolution.”  In  1769  he  became  the  leader  of 
the  democratic  party  in  Virginia,  and  in  1/76 
was  one  of  the  first  to  make  an  appeal  to  arms. 
He  said  “Of  peace  there  is  no  longer  any  hope. 
If  we  wish  to  be  free,  we  must  fight.  Ho  be- 
came the  first  governor  of  Virginia  on  tlio  de- 
claration of  independence,  and  was  re-elected 
the  three  following  years.  , He  _ was  offered 
the  secretaryship  of  state  in  1785  by  V aslnng- 
ton,  but  doclincd  tho  appointment,  b.  1/36; 

IIenryson,  Robert,  hen -re-ton,  a Scotch  poet 
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in  the  lOtliccntry,  was  schoolmaster  at  Dun- 
fermline, and  a monk  of  the  Benedictine  order. 
His  “Fabils”  were  printed  at  Edinburgh  in 
1621;  and  his  “ Testament  of  Faire  Crescidc” 
in  1593.  He  wrote  a number  of  other  pieces, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  collections  of  Hailes, 
Pinkerton  &c 

Hepburn,  James  Bonaventura,  hep' -hum, 
an  eminent  philologist,  was  bred  in  the  Pro- 
testant religion  by  bis  father,  who  was  a pre3- 
byterian  minister;  but,  after  studying  at  St. 
Andrew’s,  Scotland,  he  embraced  the  Romish 
faith,  and  went  to  Italy.  He  next  travelled 
through  Turkey,  Persia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  and  most  of  the  countries  of  the  east ; 
and  it  is  asserted  that  he  became  master  of  so 
many  languages,  that  there  was  scarcely  a region 
of  the  globe  with  whose  inhabitants  he  could 
not  have  conversed  in  their  own  tongue.  On 
his  return,  the  fame  of  bis  acquisitions  having 
reached  the  ears  of  Pope  Paul  V.,  he  invited  him 
to  quit  the  retirement  he  had  sought  at  Rome, 
and  gave  him  the  yvardship  and  inspection  of 
all  the  Oriental  books  and  manuscripts  in  the 
Vatican  library.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died 
at  Venice,  about  1620.  B.in  Haddingtonshire, 
1573.  He  published  a Hebrew  and  Chaldaic 
Dictionary  and  an  Arabic  Grammar  in  odc  vol. 
4to. 

Hepburn,  Robert,  a native  of  Scotland,  a 
miscellaneous  writer , who,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  published  in  thirty  numbers,  a series  of 
essays,  entitled  “ The  Tatler,  by  Hector  Mac- 
staff,  of  the  North.”  He  studied  the  civil  law 
in  Holland,  and  became  a member  of  the  faculty 
of  advocates  at  Edinburgh.  Some  of  his  manu- 
scripts are  in  the  Advocates’  Library,  b.  1690; 
d.  1712.  . . 

Hkph/estion,  he-phes'-ti-on,  the  favourite  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  companion  of  his 
campaigns  and  festivities,  married  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Darius,  d.  at  Ecbatana, 
325  b.c.  , , , , . . 

Heraclitus,  he-ra'-cli-tut,  a celebrated  phi- 
losopher of  Ephesus,  who  flourished  about  500 
b.c.  He  was  fond  of  solitude,  and  obtained  the 
appellation  of  “ the  mourner,”  from  his  custom 
of  weeping  at  the  follies  of  men.  He  supported 
the  doctrine  of  fatalism,  and  maintained  that 
the  world  was  made  of  fire,  which  element  ho 
deified.  He  died  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 


age. 

Heraclius,  her-ac'-li-ut,  emperor  of  the  East, 
was  the  son  of  Heraclius,  governor  of  Africa, 
who  dethroned  Pliocas,  in  610,  and  caused  him- 
self to  be  crowned  in  his  stead.  Chosroes,  king 
of  Persia,  having  ravaged  Palestine,  and  com- 
mitted dreadful  cruelties  on  the  Christians, 
Heraclius  marched  against  him,  forced  lum  to 
sue  for  peace,  and  to  deliver  up  the  holy  cross. 
The  end  of  bis  reign  was  disturbed  by  ecclesi- 
astical disputes  and  the  inroads  of  the  Saracens. 

b.  675 ; D.  641. 

IIeraclius-Constantine,  son  and  successor 
of  the  above,  was  associated  in  the  throne 
with  his  brother  Heraclconas,  agreeably  to  tno 
will  of  Heraclius.  He  reigned  only  a tew 
months,  having  been  poisoned,  it  is  said,  by  m 
mother-in-law,  Martina,  b.  at  Constantuiop.  > 
G12. 

Heraclius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  was  a 

debauched  and  scandalous  prelate,  and  sliowcu 

great  enmity  to  Henry  II.,  king  of  England, 
not  poing  to  Jerusalem  in  person,  agrees^ . 
the  terms  of  his  penance,  on  account  oi 
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murder  of  Thomas  a-Becket.  Lived  in  the  12th 
century. 

Hbbbabt,  John  Frederick,  hair -bar,  an  emi- 
nent German  metaphysician  and  philosophic 
writer,  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Konisgbcrg,  while  fulfilling  the  duties  of  which 
office  lie  greatly  assisted  in  the  organization  of 
the  Prussian  educational  system.  He  composed  a 
number  of  works  on  metaphysics,  wherein  it 
would  appear  that  he  was  a follower  partly  of 
Fichte  and  partly  of  Kant.  n.  at  Oldenburg 
1776;  n.  1841. 

IIerbelot,  Bartholomew  d’,  hair-be-lo,  a 
learned  French  orientalist,  who  obtained  a pen- 
sion irom  the  king,  and  the  place  of  regius  pro- 
fessor of  the  Syriac  language.  Ferdinand  II., 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  made  him  a present  of  a 
large  library  of  oriental  manuscripts.  His 
great  work,  entitled  “ Bibliotheque  Orientale,” 
containing  whatever  relates  to  the  knowledge 
oi  the  eastern  world,  is  universally  known.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  the  Hague,  in  4 vols.  4"to, 
1777-99.  He  also  compiled  a Turkish  and  Per- 
sian Dictionary,  n.  at  Paris,  1635 ; j>,  1695. 

.Herbert,  Mary,  her'-bert,  countess  of  Pem- 
broke,  the  sister  ot  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  mother 

ot  the  schoiariy  Ead  of  Pembroke,  translated  from 

the  French  a tragedy  called  “Annius,”  1595, 

■ ,?0’,nru  reQdered  into  English  some  of  Da- 
vid s Psalms.  d.  1621.  BenJonson  wrote  the 
following  elegant  epitaph  for  her 

“ Underneath  this  sable  hearse. 

Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse; 

Sidney’s  sister,  Pembroke’s  mother  — 

Death ! ere  thou  hast  kill’d  another’ 

Fair  and  good  and  learn’d  as  she, 
lime  shall  throw  a dart  at  thee.” 
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Herbert,  William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  a poet 
of  learned  men,  was  educated  at 
nifoLCHU  £xl?rd>  and  in  1626  was  elected 
? IhS  hr  0t,t  !at  !!niversity> t0  which  he  was 
fn;)Ct,a  benefactor  through  life,  and  bequeathed 
to  it  at  Ins  death  a valuable  collection  of  manu- 
scripts. n.  1580;  n.  1630. 

an  PuS’  Edwfard> Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
an  English  statesman  and  philosopher,  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  after  which  he  travelled  on 
0n  ,',ls  vefcurn>  he  was  made  one 
S counsellors  for  military  affairs,  and 
soon  after  was  sent  ambassador  to  France  to 
ntcrcede  on  behalf  of  the  Protestants.  In  1625 
lie  was  made  a peer  of  Ireland,  and,  in  1631  an 
English  peer.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the’rc- 
bchion  he  sided  with  the  Parliament.  Loid 
Hu  beit  was  the  author  of  some  singular  books  ■ 
the  most  remarkable  is  entitled  “ De  Veritate  ”’ 

» T1  “ir  i‘°  esP?uscs  deism.  He  also  wrote 
The  History  of  Henry  VIIL,"  a treatise  in 

Jwn  ’ m°n  lh°  I!e'igi,on  of  the  Gentiles,  and  his 
ow  n memoirs,  which  are  the  first  instances  of 

a 

Hitt  “ Straw'terr, 

?"  En"lish  Poet  and 

Scd  “ TrindiTll  '^r''  ho  mi 

he  been m a Prin  ty.  Gollege,  Cambridge,  where 


were  published  under  the  title  of  “The  Temple.” 
? ’ 163,2-  He  also  wrote  a prose  sequel 

to  1 he  Temple,”  wherein  ho  lays  down  some 
very  excellent  rules  for  the  life  of  a country 
clergyman.  He  also  translated  Cornaro  “On 
Temperance.” 

Herbert,  Sir  Thomas,  a scion  of  one  of  the 
blanches  of  the  Pembroke  family,  was  the  son 
f an  alderman  at  York.  After  receiving  his 
education  at  Oxford,  he  travelled  for  four  years 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  of  which  he  published  an 
account  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars 
he  sided  with  the  Parliament;  but  having  been 
appointed  to  attend  upon  Charles  in  his  captivity 
became  warmly  attached  to  him,  and  proved 
himself  a zealous  and  incorruptible  servant  to 
him  up  to  the  hour  of  his  execution.  He  sur- 
vived the  king  twenty  years,  devoting  his  life 

?wCiPia  ^ \°-  !1<fc,ei‘ary  Pursuits.  He  assisted 
Dugdale  in  Ins  Monasticon  Anglicanum,"  and 
published  an  account  of  the  last  two  years  of 
king  Charles,  under  the  title  of 
Tin  enodia  Carolina.”  He  was  created  a baro- 
net at  the  Kestoration,  1660.  n.  1606 ; d 1683 
; Herbert,  Eight  Hon.  Sidney,  Lord  Herbert  of 
Lea, an  eminent  English  politician,  who,  after  re- 
ceiving an  education  at  Harrow  and  Oriel  College. 
Oxford,  at  which  latter  place  he  graduated  in  clas- 
sical honours  in  1831,  entered  on  his  public  lifo 
as  member  of  Parliament  for  the  southern  divi- 
• His  first  speech  in  parliament 
was  delivered  in  1831,  upon  which  occasion  he 
seconded  a resolution  for  the  exclusion  of  Dis- 
senters  from  the  colleges  of  Oxford.  In  1838  lie 
opposed  Mr.  Grote’s  motion  in  favour  of  the 
ballot.  But,  soon  after  this  period,  more  enliglit- 
ened  and  broader  political  views  appear  to  have 
leplaced  Ins  first  somewhat  narrow  and  illiberal 
opinions  as  a member  of  Parliament.  He  fol- 
lowed Sir  Robert  Peel  as  a convert  to  free  trade, 
and,  on  that  statesman’s  accession  to  the  office  of 
premier,  Mr.  Herbert  became  his  secretary  to  tho 
Admiralty.  In  1846  he  supported  Sir  Robert  in 
vpnini*  nieasurcs  tending  to  pave  the  way  for  tho 
ivff  + f the  corn-laws,  and  the  introduction  of 
as  the  Principle  of  English  commerce. 

ni^\premiUr-shlP  of  Lords  J°lm  Russell 
and  Derby,  he  was  in  opposition;  but  on  Lord 
Abeideens  accession  to  power,  he  accepted  tho 
post  of  secretary  at  war,  but  resigned  it  in  1855 

imderaf  n?d°Pni  secrf for  a very  short  time 
menf  nf’n  d Pap?jerst°n>  but,  on  the  appoint- 
thc  ^mv  h°fnmict(iC  °f  ln(lu‘ry  into  the  state  of 
Sebastopol,  he,  conceiving  it  to 

filn  nrnSrV’f0ll,tllC  Aberdeen  adminis- 
tration, of  which  he  had  been  a member  rc- 

the  ,post-  After  that  period  he 
‘ j,/™  politics,  devoting  his  ieisure  to 
wnl  if  °f,  s°^ial  benevolence  and  utility,  and 
belt  CnfCT  t0  th®  House  of  Lords  as  Lord  Her- 
1 n Lfa- , He  was  second  son  of  the  earl 

of  Pembroke,  by  a daughter  of  Count  Woronzoff 
of  Russia,  b.  1810;  n.  August  2,  1861.  ’ 

T.'mWi«hi!RTf  Pofi'crs<  R-A.,  a distinguished 
Enghsh  Instorical  painter,  who,  after  completing 
his  studies  at  tho  Royal  Academy,  began  his 
artistic  career  as  a portrait-painter.  His  first 
work  which  attracted  attention  was  “The  An- 
pointed  Hour,”  wherein  a young  Italian  gentle- 
man lies  dead,  from  the  dagger  of  a bravo,  at  the 
bottom  of  a ilight  of  steps,  while  his  mistress 
unconscious  of  the  act,  is  descending  to  meet 
h™-  , lhlf  rwas  one  of  the  most  popuhir  prints 
of  its  day . After  havingtravellcdin  Italy,  Herbert 
pioduccd  a scries  of  Venetian  pictures,  among 
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the  best  of  which  were  “Tho  Brides  of  Ve- 
nice,” and  “Pirates  of  Istria  bearing  off  the 
Brides  of  Venice.”  On  embracing  the  Boman 
Catholic  faith,  his  style  underwent  a very 
marked  change;  henceforth  he  painted  only 
scriptural  or  ecclesiastical  subjects,  all  of 
which  were  wrought  in  the  mediaeval  manner ; 
“The  First  Introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Britain,”  “ Christ  and  the  Daughter  of  Samaria,” 
and  “Our  Saviour  and  his  Parents  at  Naza- 
reth,” being  among  his  best  works  at  this 
period.  He  was  elected  a E.A.  in  1840,  where- 
upon his  style  became  again  modified.  In  18-43 
lie  was  commissioned  to  paint  a picture  from 
“ King  Lear,”  which,  with  some  others,  was 
executed  in  fresco  for  the  new  palace  at  West- 
minster. lie  subsequently  engaged  to  paint 
“Moses  Descending  from  the  Mount,”  for  the 
same  building,  b.  at  Maldon,  Essex,  1810. 

Herdee,  Johann  Gottfried  von,  lier'-der,  a 
German  philosopher  and  poet,  who  was  brought 
up  for  the  church,  and  held  various  ecclesias- 
tical offices  at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar.  His  chief  prose  work  is  entitled  “Ideas 
on  the  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  the  Human 
Ilace,”  while  his  “ Voices  of  the  People  ” is  his 
best  and  most-read  poetical  work.  He  was  re- 
markable for  his  industry,  his  collected  works  on 
a wide  range  of  subjects  occupying  forty-five 
volumes,  b.  at  Mohrungen,  in  Prussia ; d.  1S03. 

IIeeistal,  Pepin  d’,  hair'-is-tal,  surnamed  the 
Young,  the  founder  of  the  family  from  which 
sprung  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  of  the  kings 
of  France.  He  held  the  office  of  mayor  of  the 
palace  under  Clovis  III.  and  Childebert  III., 
who  were  mere  puppets  in  his  hands. 

Heemengaede,  lier'-men-gard,  the  name  of 
several  princesses  during  the  middle  ages  : — 1. 
The  second  wife  of  Charlemagne,  daughter  of 
Dcsidcrius,  king  of  the  Lombards,  who  was 
divorced  in  771,  after  being  married  a year. — 
2.  The  first  wife  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire. — 3.  A 
queen  of  Provence. 

Hermes  Teismegisttjs,  her  -mes  tris-ma-jis'- 
tus,  “ the  thrice  grand,”  an  Egyptian  priest  and 
philosopher,  who  instructed  his  countrymen  in 
tho  cultivation  of  the  olive,  in  language,  writing, 
geometry,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  and  medicine. 
Many  translations  of  his  works  have  been  pub- 
lished, but  they  are  generally  considered  to  be 
apocryphal. 

Hebmogexes,  lier-mof  -e-ne.es,  of  Tarsus,  sur- 
named Xyster,  a rhetorician,  who,  at  15  years  of 
age,  is  said  to  have  taught  Greek  oratory  at 
Komc,  and  whose  lectures  were  attended  by  the 
emperor  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  wrote  several 
works  on  oratory,  which  were  edited  and  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  by  Heeren,  in  1812.  At  24  he 
is  said  to  have  become  imbecile,  and  to  have 
lingered  in  this  condition  to  an  advanced  age. 
Lived  in  the  2nd  century. 

IIeeo,  he -to,  a philosopher  and  mathematician 
of  Alexandria,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his 
skill  in  the  construction  of  warlike  machines, 
and  who  wrote  some  able  works  on  the  art.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  recorded. 

Herod,  lier  -od,  the  name  of  several  Jewish 
princes. — Herod  the  Great  was  the  son  of  Anti- 
pater, the  Idumcan,  who  appointed,  him  gover- 
nor of  Galilee.  Antony  appointed  him  tctrarcli, 
and  Augustus  made  him  king  ol  the  Jews.  Ho 
governed  with  savage  cruelty,  and  sacrificed  Ins 
wife  Mariamnc,  her  grandfather  Hyrcanus,  and 
brother  A ristobulus.  At  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
be  caused  all  the  infants  of  Bethlehem  to  be 
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massacred,  in  hopes  that  He  would  fall  among 
the  number.  He  also  put  to  death  his  sons 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  so  that  Augustus 
said,  “ It  was  better  to  be  Herod’s  hog  than  his 
son.”  He  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and, 
in  a time  of  famine,  sold  his  curiosities  to  relieve 
the  sufferers,  n.  at  Ascalon,  in  Judea,  74  u.c. ; 
d.  at  the  age  of  70,  in  the  same  year  as  the  birth 
of  Jesus  Christ. — Herod  Antipas  the  son  of  the 
above,  succeeded  his  father  as  tetrareh  of  Ga- 
lilee. He  divorced  his  wife,  the  daughter  oi 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  and  espoused  Ilerodias, 
the  wife  of  his  brother  Philip,  on  which  Aretas 
declared  wTar  against  him.  Herod  sacrificed 
John  the  Baptist  to  the  cruelty  of  Heredias,  and 
liis  conduct  occasioned  the*  Jews  to  revolt. 
Being  called  to  Borne  to  justify  his  conduct,  he 
died  on  the  road.  This  is  the  Herod  to  whom 
our  Saviour  was  sent  by  Pilate. 

Herod ian,  he-ro'-di-an,  a Greek  historian, 
who  was  a native  of  Alexandria,  but  lived  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life  at  Borne.  He  wrote  a 
Roman  history  in  Greek,  in  eight  books,  which 
was  edited  by  Bekker,  and  published  at  Berlin, 
1826.  Lived  in  the  3rd  century. 

IIjyiODOTUs,  lie-rod' -o-tus,  a celebrated  Greek 
historian,  surnamed  “ the  Father  of  History,” 
who  in  his  youth,  while  his  country  was  op- 
pressed by  the  tyrant  Lygdamis,  travelled  in 
Greece,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe,  gathering 
materials  for  his  great  work,  and  noting  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people  whom  he 
visited.  On  his  return  he  assisted  in  expelling 
the  tyrant;  but  meeting  with  ingratitude  from 
his  countrymen,  he  retired  into  exile,  and  occu- 
pied himself  with  the  composition  of  his  his- 
tory. He  is  said  to  have  read  the  commence- 
ment of  it  at  the  Olympic  games,  456  b.c.,  when 
it  was  received  with  universal  applause.  His 
History  is  comprised  in  nine  books,  to  which 
his  countrymen,  in  then-  admiration,  gave  the 
names  of  the  nine  Muses.  Its  principal  subject 
is  the  internal  struggles  of  the  Greeks ; but  he 
has  introduced  episodical  narratives  of  the  his- 
tories of  the  Persians,  Mcdes,  Egyptians,  and 
other  peoples.  He  is  universally  considered  as 
the  most  reliable  of  all  ancient  historians,  a love 
of  the  marvellous  being  his  only  drawback ; liis 
elegant  and  harmonious  style  approaches  poetry. 
The  principal  editions  of  it  are  Larclier’s  French 
translation;  the  German  translation  by  Lange; 
and  the  English  reproduction  of  it  by  the  Bcv. 
II.  Carey,  published  in  Bohn’s  Classical  Library. 
b.  at  Halicarnassus,  484  b.c.:  d.,  it  is  uncertain 
when,  but  perhaps  about  408  b.c. 

Hbeofhilus  of  Chalcbdon,  he-rof-i-lus,  an 
ancient  physician,  who  was  an  accurate  anato- 
mist, and  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  lacteal 
vessels.  He  was  also  a good  botanist.  Lived 
in  the  4th  century  b.c. 

Herrbba,  Ferdinand  de,  hair-rai'-ra,  a cele- 
brated Spanish  poet,  surnamed  by  his  contem- 
poraries “ the  Divine.”  He  was  a voluminous 
writer  of  songs,  odes,  elegies,  &c.  A collected 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Seville,  in 
1582.  b.  at  Seville  about  1516;  d.  about  1595. 

IIbbhick,  Robert,  her -rile,  a celebrated  Eng- 
lish poet,  of  whom  very  little  is  known,  except 
that  he  was  vicar  of  Dean  Prior,  in  Devonshire, 
for  twenty  years,  from  which  lie  was  ejected  by 
Cromwell,  but  reinstated  by  Charles  II.  Ho 
wrote  sacred  and  amatory  verses,  displaying  in 
both  a luxuriant  fancy,  with  an  elegant  quaint- 
ness. His  poems  were  collected  and  published 
in  1648,  under  the  title  of  “ llcspcrides,”  and 
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have  been  sinee  many  times  reprinted,  b.  1591 ; 
D.  1674. 

Herschel,  Sir  Win.  hersh'-el,  a great  astro- 
nomer, was  the  son  of  a clever  musician  of 
Hanover,  and  followed,  for  some  time,  the  pro- 
fession of  his  father.  In  1759  he  went  to  London, 
and,  for  several  years,  gained  a scanty  livelihood 
by  giving  lessons  in  his  art.  Becoming  organist 
at  Halifax  in  1765,  and  of  a chapel  in  Bath  in 
1766,  his  condition  was  much  improved.  In  the 
latter  place  he  began  to  turn  his  attention  to 
astronomy,  and  attained  to  a considerable  degree 
of  proficiency  in  its  pursuit.  Being  unable  to 
purchase  a telescope,  he,  in  1774,  proceeded  to 
make  one  for  himself.  After  many  disappoint- 
ments, he  at  length  succeeded  in  constructing 
a Newtonian  telescope  of  five  feet  focal  length. 
This  instrument  was  a most  valuable  adjunct  to 
his  studies,  and,  in  1781,  he  announced  his  dis- 
covery of  a comet,  but  which  soon  turned  out  to 
be  a planet.  This  discovery  made  him  famous, 
and  lie  was  appointed  private  astronomer  to 
George  III.,  at  a salary  of  £400  a year.  He 
removed  to  Slough,  near  Windsor,  and  hence- 
forth liis  abode  “ became  one  of  the  remarkable 
spots  of  the  civilized  world.”  His  labours  were 
shared  by  his  sister,  Miss  Caroline  Hcrseliel, 
who  assisted  him  in  his  observations  and  calcu- 
lations. After  having  finished  more  than  one 
large  instrument,  he  constructed  the  most 
powerful  telescope  then  known,  and,  after  four 
years’  labour  with  these  instruments,  he  made 
the  most  unexpected  and  important  discoveries. 
A new  planet— Uranus,  in  1781 : its  satellites  in 
1787;  two  new  satellites  of  Saturn  in  1789;  the 
rotation  of  Saturn’s  ring,  and  that  of  Jupiter’s 
satellites,  are  among  the  principal  of  liis  inva- 
luable. discoveries.  More  than  seventy  of  his 
memoirs  on  astronomical  subjects  are  contained 
in  the  “Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society;”  and 
his  papers  on  the  construction  of  telescopes 
remain  unsurpassed  even  at  the  present  day. 
He  became  a F.R.S.,  and  afterwards  president 
of  that  learned  body.  He  was  also  knighted, 
and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from 
the  university  of  Oxford,  b.  at  Hanover,  1738 ; 
D.  1822. 

Herschel,  Caroline  Lueretia,  the  sister  of 
•?i?k°ve,  came  to  England  in  order  to  reside 
with  her  brother,  while  he  was  engaged  as 
organist  at  Bath.  From  the  first  commence- 
ment of  his  astronomical  pursuits,  she  attended 
mm.  in  both  his  daily  and  nightly  studies.  In 
the  intervals  of  her  labours  under  her  brother’s 
direction,  she  observed  the  heavenly  bodies  on 
her  own  account.  She  discovered  seven  comets, 
and, in  1793,  published,  with  her  brother,  “A 
Catalogue  of  Stars,  with  a Correction  of  Flam- 
steed s Observations.”  On  the  decease  of  her 
brother,  she  returned  to  Hanover,  where,  for 
twenty  years  longer,  she  continued  to  labour  at 
ner  scientific  pursuits.  The  Royal  Society  voted 
>er  their  gold  medal,  and  she  was  also  an  hono- 
rm  member  of  the  same.  She  lived  to  the  age 
ot  99  years,  b.  at  Hanover,  1750;  d.  1849. 

Herschel,  Sir  John  Frederick  William, 
me  son  and  worthy  inheritor  of  the  fame  of 
wiiS.fcS’  r01?.  lis  earliest  years  was  distin- 
™ »<\i  L-  VIS  great  mathematical  powers, 
“ *el1  I13  lo,vc  for  Physical  science.  He  be- 
inTwrr  l Ai  of  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
I®'?1.3*  and.  °n  the  death  of  his  father,  pur- 
10m  the  path  of  discovery  pointed  out  by 
IipTv^i  u1??6  he  commenced  observing  the 
heavenly  bodies,  with  his  father’s  instruments 
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and  after  his  method.  This  pursuit,  in  which 
he  was  assisted  for  some  time  by  Sir  James 
South  ( see  South,  Sir  James),  lasted  during 
eight  years,  and  produced  the  most  brilliant 
results.  In  his  work,  observations  of  2306 
nebula)  and  clusters  are  contained.  The  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  voted  him  its  gold  medal 
for  his  observations  of  the  double  stars.  In 
1830  he  published  a “ Treatise  on  Sound,”  and 
a “ Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Light,”  as  well  as 
the  “Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Study  of 
Natural  Philosophy,”  published  in  Lardncr’s 
Cyclopedia,  for  which  series  he  also  contri- 
buted his  excellent  treatise  on  Astronomy,  in 
1836.  In  1834  he  sailed  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  order  to  make  observations  of  the 
southern  heavens;  and  for  four  years,  at  his 
own  expense,  uninterruptedly  watched  the  skies, 
and  nine  years  after  his  return,  he,  in  1847,  pub- 
lished the  results  of  his  labours.  His  honour- 
able career  was  appreciated  by  the  learned 
men  of  all  nations;  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  voted  him,  a second  time,  its  gold  medal  ; 
he  was  made  D.C.L.  of  Oxford;  and,  in  1848, 
he  became  president  of  the  Royal  Astrono- 
mical Society.  His  “ Outlines  of  Astronomy,” 
“Manual  of  Scientific  Inquiry,”  have  made  the 
profound  science  he  adorned  popular  with  a large 
section  of  the  reading  public.  He  was  created  a 
baronet  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria. 
In  1850  he  was  made  master  of  the  mint,  an 
appointment  he  was  compelled  to  resign  in  1855, 
on  account  of  ill-health,  b.  at  Slough  near 
Windsor,  1792. 

Hertsberg,  Ewald  Frederick  Von,  hearts' - 
lairg,  an  eminent  statesman,  whose  merit  re- 
commended him  to  a situation  in  the  department 
of  foreign  affairs  at.  Berlin,  and  he  afterwards 
became  secretary  to  the  Prussian  embassy  at 
Vienna.  The  king  made  him  counsellor  of 
legation,  in  which  capacity  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a profound  politician.  In  1752  his 
essay  on  the  population  of  the  March  of  Bran- 
denburg obtained  the  prize  from  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Berlin.  He  was  employed  to 
draw  up  every  state  paper  and  memorial  of  con- 
sequence, and  was  gradually  advanced  to  the 
first  offices  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  rank  of 
nobility,  b.  1725;  d.  1795. 

Hervey,  James,  Jier-ve,  a writer  of  numerous 
popular  books  on  theological  subjects,  with  a 
Calvinistic  leaning.  In  1746  he  published  his 
“ Meditations  among  the  Tombs,”  and  “ Reflec- 
tions in  a Flower-Garden,”  which  being  well 
received,  he  added  another  volume.  In  1755 
appeared  his“Theron  andAspasia;  or  Dialogues 
and  Letters  on  Important  Subjects,”  in  3 vols 
8vo,  well  written,  but  Calvinistic.  The  profits 
of  his  works,  which  were  considerable,  he  ap- 
plied to  charitable  purposes.  B.  1714;  d.  1758. 

Hhrvky,  John,  Lord,  second  son  of  John,  first 
earl  of  Bristol,  was  educated  at  Westminster,  and 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree 
of  M.A.  in  1715 ; and  after  a short  tour  on  the 
continent,  returned  to  England,  where  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  the  literary  and  fashionablo 
circles  of  the  metropolis.  In  1720  he  married 
Miss  Lepcll,so  often  mentioned  in  Pope’s  letters 
and  verses ; in  1723  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of 
Lord  Hervey  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  • 
and  in  1725  became  member  of  Parliament  for 
Bury,  when  he  attached  himself  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole’s  party  in  opposition  to  that  of  Pultc- 
ney,  and  was  made  viec-chambcrlain  in  1730 
which  office  he  retained  by  court  influence  till 
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1740,  when  he  became  lord  privy  seal.  From  an 
early  age,  Lord  Hcrvey  took  an  active  part  in  the 
literary  and  political  contests  of  the  day.  His 
pamphlets  in  answer  to  the  “ Craftsman”  in- 
volved him  in  a duel  with  Pulteney:  his  quarrel 
with  Pope,  which  extended  over  many  years, 
gave  rise  to  some  of  the  bitterest  satirical 
sketches  ever  penned  (particularly  Pope’s  cele- 
brated prose  letter,  the  epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 
nnd  the  character  of  Sporus) ; and  he  carried 
to  an  active  correspondence  with  Dr.  Middleton 
regarding  the  mode  of  electing  the  Roman 
senate,  besides  writing  some  able  pamphlets  on 
foreign  affairs,  which  may  still  be  read  with 
interest.  Lord  Hervey  was  generally  designated 
“ Lord  Fanny,”  by  the  wits  and  satirists  of  the 
time,  in  consequence  of  his  effeminate  habits 
and  appearance,  one  lampooner  even  going  the 
length  of  saying  that  he  was, 

“ Ne’er  meant  for  use,  just  fit  for  show. 
Halfwit,  half  fool,  half  man,  half  beau.” 
The  editor  of  a recent  edition  of  Pope’s  works 
says,  in  a note  on  this  nobleman " Lord 
llervey’s  effeminacy  arose  partly  from  ill- 
healtli,  but  was  carried  to  an  extreme.  Having 
been  threatened  with  epileptic  tits,  he  adopted 
a regimen  suitable  for  an  anchorite.  He 
took  no  wine  or  malt  liquor,  breakfasted  on 
green  tea  unsweetened  by  sugar,  and  biscuits 
without  butter ; at  dinner,  he  ate  no  meat  but  a 
little  chicken ; and  once  a week  he  indulged  in 
a Scotch  pill,  and  took  thirty  grains  of  Indian 
root  when  his  stomach  was  loaded.  To  soften 
liis  ghastly  appearance,  he  used  rouge.  Another 
account  represents  him  as  drinking  ass’s  milk  ; 
and  when  once  asked  at  dinner  whether  he  would 
have  some  beef,  he  answered — ‘Beef!  oh,  no! 
Faugh  ! Don’t  you  know  1 never  eat  beef,  nor 
horse,  nor  any  of  those  things?’”  His  “Me- 
moirs of  the  Reign  of  George  II.,  from  his 
Accession  to  the  Death  of  Queen  Caroline,” 
were  published  in  18-13,  with  an  account  of  the 
author  by  John  Wilson  Croker.  b.  1696;  n. 


^Herzen,  or  IIertzen,  Alexander,  liairts'-en,  a 
Russian  politician  and  political  writer,  who, 
after  leaving  the  university  of  Moscow,  in  1834, 
was  charged  with  having  assisted  at  a seditious 
meeting  of  students,  and,  although  he  was  not 
present  at  it,  he  was  condemned,  after  some 
imprisonment,  to  banishment  under  surveillance 
at  Viatka.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1846, 
he  became  possessed  of  considerable  estates, 
and  was  granted  leave  to  travel  in  1843.  In 
Italy,  and  afterwards  in  Paris,  he  openly  ex- 
pressed his  republican  ideas,  and  shared  in  the 
acts  of  his  party  at  the  latter  place.  Soon  after, 
he  found  it  expedient  to  take  up  his  residence 
in  England,  where  he  published  his  memoirs, 
under  the  title  of  “My  Exile,”  and  set  up  a 
journal  in  the  Russian  language,  in  which  the 
suppressed  poems  of  the  Russian  poet  Push- 
kin, as  well  as  the  opinions  of  the  exiled  repub- 
lican leaders  of  the  continent,  were  put  forth  to 
the  northern  world,  b.  at  Moscow,  181-. 

IIesiob,  he-si-od,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  the 
date  of  whose  works  is  uncertain ; some  placing 
them  before,  and  others  after  H°mcQ  l e 'v^ 
the  first  who  wrote  on  agriculture ; his  poems 
being  entitled  “ The  Works  and  Days.  His 
“ Theogony”  is  valuable  as  affording  an  account 
of  the  ancient  mythology ; his  “Shield  of  Her- 
cules” is  only  a fragnipnt  of  a larger  work. 
The  best  edition  of  Hesiod  is  that  of  Dindorf, 
1825;  and  liis  poems  have  been  translated  into 
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English  by  Thomas  Cooke,  Lived  in  the  10th 
century  b.c. 

Hesse,  William,  Prince  of,  hes'-se,  celebrated 
as  a patron  of  learning,  and  for  his  studies  and 
observations,  during  many  years,  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  For  this  purpose  he  built  an  observa- 
tory at  Cassel,  and  called  to  his  assistance  two 
scientific  men,Rothmann  andByrge.  His  obser- 
vations were  printed  at  Leyden,  in  1618.  b. 
about  1545;  n.  1597. 

Hbvelius,  John,  he-ve’-le-us,  an  eminent 
astronomer,  came  of  a distinguished  family, 
and  studied  mathematics  with  great  ardour,  but 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  astronomy.  He  built 
an  observatory  for  the  purpose  of  making 
accurate  observations,  the  result  of  which  he 
published  in  1647,  under  the  title  of  “ Seleno- 
grapliia ; or,  a Description  of  the  Moon ;”  to 
which  he  added  the  phases  of  the  other  planets, 
as  observed  by  the  telescope.  This  work  was 
followed  by  many  others,  the  most  distinguished 
of  which  was  his  “ Cometographia,”  published 
in  1668.  Besides  the  above  works,  he  was  the 
author  of  “ Uranographia,”  1690,  folio ; “ De 
Natura  Saturni.”  n.  1611;  n.  at  Dantzic,  1638. 

Heylin,  Peter,  hai'-lin,  a learned  divine,  who 
obtained  a fellowship  of  Magdalen  College, 
where  he  read  cosmographical  lectures.  In 
1625  he  published  his  “Description  of  the 
World,”  which  he  afterwards  enlarged  under 
the  title  of  “ Cosmography.”  In  1623  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and 
in  1631  obtained  a prebend  of  Westminster, 
which  was  followed  by  the  living  of  Houghton, 
in  the  diocese  of  Durham.  In  1633  he  took  his 
degree  of  D.D.  He  obtained  some  other  pre- 
ferments, of  which  he  was  deprived  by  the 
Parliament,  and  voted  a delinquent ; his  goods 
were  also  confiscated,  and  his  person  endangered. 
At  the  Restoration  he  was  restored  to  his  pre- 
bend. He  was  a man  of  great  abilities  and 
uncommon  industry.  His  principal  work9, 
besides  the  above,  are,  “The  History  of  the 
Reformation  in  England;”  “History,  of  the 
Presbyterians ;”  “ Life  of  Archbishop  Laud.” 
B.  1600 ; D.  1662. 

IIeynb,  Christian  Gottlob,  hi'-ne,  a distin- 
guished German  classical  scholar  and  critic, 
who  published  a number  of  valuable  woiks 
illustrating  ancient  literature.  He  published 
copiously-annotated  editions  of  Homer,  Virgil, 
Tibullus,  Pindar,  &c.,  and  contributed  many 
valuable  essays  to  the  “ Transactions”  of  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  where  he  was  professor 
of  eloquence  and  poetry,  b.  at  Chemnitz, 
Saxony,  1729;  n.  1812. 

Heywood,  John,  hai'-wood,  one  of  the  earliest 
English  poets  and  dramatists.  He  is  also  said 
to  have  been  well  versed  in  music,  and  skilful 
as  a player  on  the  virginals.  He  was  a great 
favourite  with  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Marv, 
but  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  lie  went  to 
Mechlin.  One  of  his  principal  works  is  entitled 
“ The  Spidbr  and  the  Fly,  a Parable.”  b.  about 
1500;  d.  1565.  . . .. 

IIbywood,  Thomas,  an  actor  and  dramatic 
writer,  who  is  said  to  have  written  220  plays,  of 
which  only  24  are  now  extant,  and  those  of 
little  merit,  except  one,  called  “ A \\  oman 
Killed  with  Kindness.”  Lived  in  the  17th 
century. 

IIicbtas,  h i-se'-tas,  a philosopher  of  Syracuse, 
who  maintained  that  the  heavens,  sun,  and  stars 
were  all  immoveable,  while  the  earth  revolved 
on  its  axis.  This  is  the  account  given  by  Cicero, 
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and  from  it  Copernicus  took  the  idea  of  his 
system. 

Hie  no  I.,  hi'-e-ro,  king  of  Syracuse,  who 
rendered  himself  odious  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  by  his  cruelty  and  avarice.  He  made  war 
against  Theron,  the  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  and 
took  Himera.  d.  467  b.c.,  leaving  the  crown  to 
his  brother  Thrasybulus. 

IIikko  II.,  was  unanimously  elected  king  by 
all  the  states  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  ap- 
pointed to  carry  on  the  war  against  the 
Carthaginians;  but  afterwards  joining  them  in 
besieging  Messina,  was  beaten  by  Appius  Clau- 
dius, the  Roman  consul,  and  obliged  to  retire 
to  Syracuse,  where  he  was  soon  blocked  up. 
Seeing  all  hopes  of  victory  lost,  he  made  peace 
with  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  proved 
faithful  to  all  his  engagements.  He  liberally 
patronized  the  learned,  and  employed  the  talents 
of  Archimedes  for  the  good  of  bis  country,  d. 
216  b.c. 

IIiekocles,  hi-er'-o-kleet,  the  name  of  several 
Greeks.— 1.  A professor  of  rhetoric  at  Alabanda, 
in  Caria,  who  is  said  to  have  excelled  in  what 
Cicero  called  “ the  Asiatic  ” style  of  eloquence. 
Lived  in  the  1st  century  before  the  Christian 
pra. — 2.  A writer  on  the  veterinary  art,  of  whose 
work  three  chapters  have  been  preserved. — 3. 
A Stoic  philosopher,  who  is  said  to  have 
flourished  about  the  time  of  Hadrian. — 4.  A 
writer  of  a work,  which,  under  the  title  of 
“ Travelling  Companion,”  gave  a description  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Eastern  empire.  This 
work  waq  edited  and  printed  by  Wesseling,  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1735.  lie  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  6th  century.— 5.  A persecutor  of  the 
Christians,  who  was  president  of  Bithynia,  and 
afterwards  governor  of  Alexandria,  where  he 
committed  numberless  cruelties.  He  wrote 
some  books  against  the  Christians,  mentioned 
by  Laetantius  and  Eusebius.  The  remains  of 
his  writings  were  published  by  Bishop  Pearson 
in  1651,  with  a curious  discourse  upon  them. 
Lived  m the  4th  century. — 6.  An  Alexandrine 
Platonic  philosopher,  who  wrote  seven  books 
on  “ Providence  and  Destiny,”  and  a commen- 
tary on  the  “ Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras  ;” 
the  latter  of  which  is  extant,  also  fragments  of 
the  former.  A book  entitled  “Asteia,”  ridicul- 
lng  the  works  and  manners  of  pedants,  is  some- 
times attributed  to  him  ; but  it  is  probably  the 
work  of  another  author  of  the  same  name. 
It  was  translated  into  English  in  1741,  and 
published  in  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine.” 
Lived  in  the  5th  century. 

Hieronymus,  hi-e-ron'-i-mus,  a tyrant  of 
Sicily,  who  rendered  himself  odious  by  his 
oppression  and  debauchery.  Ho  abjured  the 
alliance  of  Rome,  which  Hiero  had  enjoyed  with 
bo  much  honour  and  advantage.  He  was 
assassinated,  and  all  liis  family  extirpated,  214 
u.c.  A Christian  writer,  commonly  called  St. 
Jerome,  born  in  Pannonia,  distinguished  for  his 
zeal  against  heretics.  Ho  wrote  Commentaries 

the  Prophets,  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  &c. 


Pau^>  hif-fer-nant  an  Iris 

uramatist  who,  after  being  educated  for  tb 
practice  of  medicine  in  France,  pursued  tin 
profession  in  Dublin  for  some  time ; but  wen 
to  London  in  1759,  and  commenced  writing  fo 
”ie  stage,  and  compiling  works  for  bookseller! 

i-  « , access  as  an  author,  an 
livecl  chiefly  by  contributions  from  the  purse 
ot  lus  friends,  n.  at  Dublin,  1719;  n.  1777. 
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Higgins,  John,  hig'-gins,  an  English  divine 
and  schoolmaster,  who  lived  at  Winsham,  near 
Ilminster,  in  Somersetshire.  He  published 
some  school-books,  a treatise  on  Christ’s  descent 
into  hell,  and  part  of  the  “ Mirrour  for  Magis- 
trates.” b.  about  1544 ; d.  about  1603. 

Highmore,  Joseph,  hi'-mor,  an  English  his- 
torical painter.  He  painted  the  portraits  of 
several  eminent  persons,  also  a set  of  pictures, 
the  subjects  of  which  were  taken  from  Richard- 
son’s “Pamela.”  At  the  foundation  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors. His  best  pictures  are  “ Hagar  and  Ish- 
mael,”  at  the  Foundling  hospital;  the  “Finding 
of  Moses ;”  and  the  “ Good  Samaritan.”  He 
was  also  eminent  for  his  literary  abilities, 
and  published  “ A Critical  Examination  of  the 
Two  Paintings  by  Rubens  on  the  Ceiling  of 
the  Banqueting-house  at  Whitehall,"  &c. ;‘  ‘ The 
Practice  of  Perspective  on  the  Principles  of  Dr. 
Brooke  Taylor;”  “ Observations  on  a Pamphlet 
entitled  Christianity  not  founded  on  Argument,” 
and  two  volumes  of  Essays,  b.  in  London, 
1692;  d.  1780. 

Higgons,  Bevil,  hig’-gons,  a dramatic  poet  and 
historian,  whose  principal  works  are,  a tragedy 
called  “ The  Generous  Conqueror,”  and  a 
“Short  View  of  the  English  History.”  Ho 
accompanied  James  II.  to  Franco,  and  died 
there  in  1735  ; b.  1670. 

Hilaire,  Geoffrey  St.,  he'-lair,  a distin- 
guished French  naturalist,  was  the  son  of 
Etienne  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  also  an  eminent 
naturalist.  _ The  example  and  the  teachings  of 
his  father  inspired  him  even  in  his  childhood 
with  a taste  for  the  natural  sciences,  to  the  studv 
of  which  he  devoted  himself  with  untiring 
ardour  and  remarkable  success.  In  1826  he 
presented  to  the  Institute  a “Memoire”  upon  the 
mammalia,  and  was  but  21  when  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  Academy,  which  was  then  presided 
over  by  his  father.  He  was  successively  pro- 
fessor of  zoology  at  the  Museum,  director  of 
the  menagerie,  inspector-general,  councillor  of 
the  university,  &c.  Among  other  movements 
with  which  his  name  is  more  especially  con- 
nected, was  the  establishment  of  the  Imperial 
Zoological  Society  of  Acclimatisation,  of  which 
he  was  the  president.  St.  Hilaire  often  caused 
amusement,  both  in  his  own  country  and  out  of 
it,  by  the  pertinacious  efforts  which  he  made  to 
introduce  the  use  of  horseflesh  as  a staple 
article  of  human  food;  having  on  more  than 
one  occasion  presided  at  banquets  where  horses 
supplied  the  material  for  almost  every  dish. 
B.  1805  ; D.  1861. 

Hilaiuon,  hi-lair'-e-on,  the  founder  of  the 
monastic  life  in  Palestine.  He  visited  St.  An- 
thony the  anchorite  in  Egypt,  and  on  his  return 
to  his  own  country,  followed  his  example,  and 
obtained  a number  of  followers,  b.  291;  d.  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus  in  371. 

Hilary,  St.,  hil'-a-re,  a father  of  the  Church 
in  the  4tli  century,  who  embraced  Christianity 
when  far  advanced  in  life.  On  being  instructed 
in  the  principles  of  religion,  he  was  baptized 
with  his  wife  and  daughter.  In  350  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Poictiers,  and  the  year  following 
was  sent  by  Constantius  to  defend  Athanasius 
at  the  synod  of  Beziers  againstSaturninus,  which 
he  did  with  such  zeal  that  Saturninus  prevailed 
on  the  emperor  to  banish  him  to  Phrygia  where 
he  wrote  his  books  on  the  Trinity.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a treatise  on  Synods,  d.  367. 
Hilary,  a saint  of  the  Roman  calendar,  who 
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ncccedcd  Ilonoratus  in  tho  bishopric  of  Arles, 
i.nd  presided  at  a council  at  Orange,  in  431.  Ilia 
works  arc — 1.  Homilies,  under  the  name  of 
Eusebius  of  Emesa;  2.  “ The  Life  of  St.  Hono- 
ratus;”  3.  “Opuscula.”  b.  401;  d.  449. 

Hilbkbrand,  hil' -de-brand,  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards, ascended  the  throne  in  736,  and  shared 
power  with  his  uncle  Luitprand ; but  his  tyranny 
became  insupportable  to  his  subjects,  who  de- 
posed him  in  744,  electing  in  his  stead  the  duke 
of  Friuli. 

Hill,  Aaron,  hil,  an  English  poet  and  drama- 
tist. At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  Constan- 
tinople to  visit  his  relation,  Lord  Paget,  who 
was  ambassador  there,  and  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  England,  in  1703.  Ho  next  travelled 
with  Sir  William  Wentworth  over  Europe.  In 
1709  he  became  manager  of  Drury-lane  Theatre, 
for  which  he  wrote  his  “Elfrid;  or,  the  Fair 
Inconstant.”  The  following  year  he  became 
manager  of  the  Opera-house,  and  wrote  the 
opera  of  “Binaldo,”  the  first  for  which  Handel 
composed  the  music  in  England.  About  1718 
he  published  a poem,  called  “The  Northern 
Star;  or,  a Panegyric  on  Peter  the  Great,”  for 
which  the  empress  Catharine  sent  him  a gold 
medal,  b.  in  London,  1685 ; d.  1750. 

Hill,  Sir  John,  a voluminous  English  writer, 
who  commenced  life  as  an  apothecary  in  St. 
Martin’s  Lane.  His  first  publication  was  a 
translation  of  Theophrastus’  tract  on  Gems, 
which  procuring  him  some  reputation,  he  un- 
dertook a natural  history,  in  3 vols.  folio.  He 
afterwards  became  a general  writer  on  almost 
all  subjects.  He  published  a supplement  to 
Chambers’s  “Cyclopedia,”  and  conducted  a 
magazine,  and  a daily  paper  under  the  title  of 
the  “ Inspector.”  At  this  time  he  obtained  his 
degree  of  M.D.  from  Scotland,  and  set  up  as  a 
vender  of  quack  medicines.  Under  the  patron- 
age of  the  earl  of  Bute  he  commenced  a volu- 
minous work,  called  “The  System  of  Botany,” 
which  he  sent  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  in- 
vested him  with  one  of  his  orders  of  knight- 
hood. Besides  the  above  works,  he  wrote, 
among  others,  “Mrs.  Glasse’s  Cookery,”  “A 
Review  of  the  Works  of  the  Royal  Society, 
some  novels,  and  a few  farces.  These  last 
brought  him  into  a controversy  with  Garrick, 
who  wrote  the  following  epigram  on  him  : 

“For  physic  and  farces,  his  equal  there  scarce  is; 

His  farces  are  physic,  his  physic  a farce  is.” 

B.  at  Peterborough,  1716 ; d.  1775. 

Hill,  Rev.Rowland,  minister  of  Surrey  Chapel, 
son  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  bart.,  was  born 
at  Hawkstone,  near  Shrewsbury,  and  in  the 
grammar  school  of  that  town  commenced  his 
education,  then  went  to  Eton  for  a ,few  years, 
and  finished  his  studies  at  St.  John  s College, 
Cambridge.  At  the  time  he  quitted  the  university, 
the  celebrated  George  Whitofield  was  in  the 
zenith  of  his  popularity;  and  so  congenial  to 
Hill’s  nature  was  that  extraordinary  preacher  s 
manner  and  doctrine,  that  he  adopted  both,  and 
became  his  zealous  disciplo ; prosecuting  his 
favourite  plan  of  itinerancy,  preaching  in  .the 
streets  of  Bristol,  on  the  quays,  or  among  the 
colliers  at  Kingswood;  wherever,  in  fact  he 
could  gain  an  audience;  but  resuming,  at  stated 
periods,  the  services  of  the  London  and  Bristol 
tabernacles.  In  1783  the  building  of  Surrey 
Cbapcl  was  completed;  and  fnim  that  time  to 
the  period  of  his  death,  an  interval  of  fifty 
years,  lie  continued  to  pass  his  winters  in  town 
for  the  purpose  of  officiating  there,  his  place 
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being  supplied  during  the  summer  months  by  a 
succession  of  ministers  from  the  country,  'llie 
numerous  tales  that  are  told  of  his  eccentrici- 
ties should  be  received  with  caution ; though  it 
is  certain  he  occasionally  illustrated  the  most 
solemn  truths  by  observations  which  savoured 
more  of  the  ludicrous  than  the  pathetic— of  tho 
grotesque  than  the  serious.  Ilis  writings  are 
very  numerous,  the  principal  of  which  is  en- 
titled “Village  Dialogues;”  but  he  was  not 
sparing  of  wit,  humour,  or  sarcasm,  whenever 
he  could  make  either  subservient  to  his  purpose, 
as  was  strikingly  seen  in  a satirical  pamphlet 
against  the  ministers  of  the  established  church, 
which  he  published  anonymously,  under  the 
title  of  “Spiritual  Characteristics,  by  an  Old 
Observer.”  n.  1744;  d.  1833. 

Hill,  General  Sir  Rowland,  Viscount,  the 
second  son  of  Sir  John  Hill,  bart.,  entered  the 
army  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen;  served  at 
Toulon  under  Lord  Mulgrave,  General  O’Hara, 
and  Sir  David  Dundas;  through  the  whole 
of  the  Egyptian  campaign,  where  he  was 
wounded  in  the  head;  in  Ireland,  throughout 
the  Peninsular  War,  and  at  Waterloo.  In  1828, 
he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief,  and  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  post  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  public,  and  with  great  benefit 
to  the  army.  In  the  field— in  every  rank,  from 
that  of  ensign  to  that  of  general— he  was  re- 
markable for  a rare  union  of  daring,  zeal,  and 
prudence.  In  the  distribution  of  his  patronage, 
he  was  proverbially  impartial ; private  or  politi- 
cal feeling  never  prevented  him  from  doing' 
justice  to  professional  merit,  b.  1772;  d.  Dec. 
10, 1842. 

Hill,  Sir  Rowland,  the  distinguished  author 
of  the  cheap  postage  system,  and  secretary  to 
the  Post-office,  in  early  life  supported  him- 
self by  teaching  mathematics  in  his  father’s 
school  and  in  private  families  at  Birmingham. 
His  talent  for  organization  was  displayed,  even 
at  thisperiod,  by  liis  improvements  in  his  father’s 
academy,  as  well  as  in  originating  schemes  of 
education.  Hard  work  so  shattered  his  weak 
health,  that,  in  1833,  he  retired  from  his  scho- 
lastic duties.  Shortly  after,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  South-Australian  commission. 
Early  in  1837  he  turned  his  attention  to  postal 
reform,  and  published  a number  of  pamphlets 
upon  the  subject.  Of  these,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  name  one,— “State  and  Prospects  of 
Penny  Postage,”  in  which  he  proposed  that 
letters  should  be  charged  by  weight  and  not  by 
distance,  and  that  a uniform  tax  of  one  penny  on 
all  letters  of  a certain  weight  should  be  imposed. 
In  the  same  year,  the  House  of  Commons  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  examine  his  project. 
In  their  report  this  committee  strongly  re- 
commended the  plan,  as  eminently  favour- 
able to  commerce,  while  it  would  serve  as 
a valuable  aid  in  developing  tho  intellect 
of  the  lower  classes.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  session,  more  than  10,000  petitions 
were  presented  to  Parliament  praying  for  a uni- 
form rate  of  postage.  In  1840  the  penny  postage 
system  was  adopted,  and  the  author  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  task  of  directing  its  early  growth. 
After  many  vexatious  struggles  with  the  offi- 
cials, he  retired  in  1843,  and  received,  in  1816,  a 
testimonial  of  public  gratitude,  the  sum  ot 
£18,000  being  collected  hr  subscription.  The 
progress  of  postal  communication  became  very 
rapid  tlirouvliout  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1»37 
It  rose  to  75j 000, 000,  which  number,  in  1842,  was 
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increased  to  upwards  of  360,000,000.  Mr.  Hill 
was  reinstated  as  secretary  of  the  Post-office 
in  1847,  where  he  afterwards  laboured  to  im- 
prove the  organization  of  the  establishment, 
lie  was  made  a K.C.B.  (civil  division)  in  I860, 
and,  in  1864,retired  on  a pension  of  £2,000  a year 
for  life ; receiving  also  a parliamentary  grant  of 
£20,000.  b.  1795. 

Hilliaud,  Nicholas,  Tiil'-yard,  goldsmith  and 
portrait-painter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  mi- 
oiature  portraits  were  highly  esteemed.  He 
painted  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth several  times,  b.  1547;  n.  1619. 

IIiltox,  William,  11. A.,  liil'-ton , was  admitted 
-is  a student  at  the  Royal  Academy  about  the 
(•ear  1800,  and  in  1S03  exhibited  a picture  of  ban- 
litti  of  high  merit  for  an  artist  so  young  as 
Hilton  then  was.  Next  followed  his  “Hector 
i nspired  by  Apollo,”  “Cephalus  and  Procris,” 
md  by  a series  of  noble  compositions,  which 
ally  established  the  artist’s  fame.  lie  was 
elected  an  associate  of  the  Academy  in  1814,  and 
>ecame  a member  in  1820,  when  he  presented  to 
he  Academy  his  picture  of  “Ganymede,”  as 
lis  diploma  piece.  In  1822,  he  succeeded  Fuseli 
s keeper  of  the  Academy,  a post  he  continued  to 
'ccupy  till  his  death.  Though  possessed  of 

- Teat  merit  as  a painter,  Hilton  was  not  popular, 
nd  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  works 
f inferior  artists  bought  up  rapidly,  while  his 
wn  remained  on  his  hands,  b.  1786 ; 33. 1839. 

Hihd,  John  Russell,  hinde,  an  eminent  mo- 
era  astronomer,  was  the  son  of  a Nottingham 
ice-manufacturer,  who  was  among  the  first  to 
itroduce  the  Jacquard  loom.  His  education 
'as  conducted  with  the  view  of  fitting  him  for 
ommercial  pursuits;  but,  from  his  earliest 

■ outh,  he  evinced  a strong  predilection  for  astro- 
omical  studies.  In  1840  lie  was  sent  to  London, 
•here  he  became  assistant  to  a civil  engineer, 
iis  love  for  scientific  pursuits,  however,  led  him 
3 apply  to  Professor  Wheatstone  for  a situation 
lore  in  accordance  with  the  bent  of  his  genius, 
hrough  the  interest  of  that  gentleman,  lie  ob- 
uned  a situation  under  Professor  Airy  in  the 
loyal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  where  lie  re- 
gained for  four  years,  making  the  best  use  of 

- is  time  in  studying  the  valuable  astronomical 
orks  in  the  library,  by  which  a solid  foundation 
f scientific  knowledge  was  obtained.  In  1843 
} was  sent  to  Valentia,  near  Dublin,  to  settle 
c longitude  of  the  place ; and,  in  1844,  he  left 
le  Royal  Observatory  to  take  charge  of  Mr. 

■ ishop’s  private  observatory  in  Regent’s  Park ; 
id,  soon  after  his  appointment,  became  a 
ember  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society, 
pplying  himself  assiduously  to  the  observation 

the  heavens,  he  discovered  ten  new  planets — 
us.  Flora,  Victoria,  Irene,  Melpomene,  Fortuna, 
alhope,  Thalia,  Euterpe,  and  Urania;  three 
imets,  several  stars,  as  well  as  having  calculated 
ie  orbits  ofa  number  of  planets  and  comets.  He 
as  chosen  member  and  correspondent  of 

■ sarly  all  the  great  continental  learned  societies; 
ceived  the.  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astro- 

7 Society,  besides  being  appointed  its  as- 
3tant  secretary.  The  government  granted 
™ ta,  Pe.ns70n  of  £200  per  year,  and  ap- 
unted  lum  superintendent  of  the  Nautical 
manac.  Besides  his  many  valuable  contribu- 
>ns  to  the  “ Transactions”  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
■mical,  and  other  English  and  foreign  societies, 

published  a pamphlet  “ On  the  expected 
iturn  of  the  Great  Comet  of  1264  and  1656 ;” 
ifl  Astronomical  Vocabulary;  being  an  Ex- 
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planation  of  the  Tenns  in  use  among  Astrono* 
mers  at  the  present  day ;”  “ The  Solar  System/’ 
a description  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets; 
“An  Account  of  all  the  Recent  Discoveries;” 
“ An  Illustrated  London  Astronomy,  for  the  use 
of  Schools  and  Students;”  in  addition  to  several 
others,  some  calculated  for  the  more  learned  in 
science,  and  others  fitted  for  the  popular  expo- 
sition of  that  science  in  which  he  laboured 
with  so  much  industry  and  success,  b.  at  Not- 
tingham, May,  1823. 

Hipparchus,  hip-par' -leus,  son  of  Pisistratus, 
tyrantof  Athens,  after  whose  death  in  528  n.c.,he 
reigned  with  his  brother  Hippias ; both  of  whom 
had  a great  love  of  letters,  and  protected  learned 
men.  Hipparchus  was  slain  by  Harmodius, 
514  b.c. 

Hipparchus,  a celebrated  Greek  astronomer, 
who  was  the  first  to  reduce  astronomy  to  a regu- 
lar science ; and  whose  catalogue  of  stars  is  still 
preserved  in  Ptolemy’s  “Almagest.”  He  foretold 
the  course  of  the  sun  and  moon  for  600  years,  cal- 
culated according  to  the  different  manners  of 
reckoning  the  months,  days,  and  hours,  in  use 
among  several  nations,  and  for  the  different 
situations  of  places.  lie  also  formed  the  lunar 
period  which  bore  his  name;  invented  the  plani- 
sphere, or  method  of  describing  the  stars  upon 
a plane;  and  was  the  first  to  mark  the  positions 
of  places  upon  the  earth  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  the  stars,  by  circles  drawn  from  the  poles 
perpendicularly  to  the  equator,  in  other  words, 
by  latitudes  and  longitudes;  he  was  also  the 
author  of  the  projection  by  which  maps  of  the 
world  and  the  best  geographical  maps  are 
made.  Lived  between  160  and  125  b.c. 

Hippias,  hip'-pi-as,  a pliilosopher  of  Elis,  who 
maintained  that  virtue  consisted  in  not  being  in 
■want  of  the  assistance  of  men.— A son  of  Pisis- 
tratus, who  became  tyrant  of  Athens,  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  with  his  brother  Hipparchus. 
He  wished  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  brother, 
who  had  been  assassinated,  but  was  driven  from 
his  country.  He  lied  to  King  Darius  in  Persia, 
and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  fight- 
ing against  the  Athenians,  490  b.c. 

Hippocrates,  hip-pole  -ra-tees,  the  father  of 
medical  science,  who  flourished  during  the  epoch 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  before  whose 
time  the  art  of  healing  consisted  of  mystical 
juggleries  and  superstitious  practices,  pursued 
by  the  priests  as  a source  of  profit.  He  was  born 
of  a family  called  the  Asclepiadse,  who  for  300 
years  had  followed  the  pursuit  of  medicine.  He 
taught  the  necessity  of  closely  observing  the 
signs  of  diseases,  and  prescribed  only  the  most 
simple  remedies;  always  insisting  that  the 
physician  should  follow  nature.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  recognise  the  value  of  diet 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  physician  in  the  treatment 
of  disease,  and  wrote  a treatise  on  the  subject ; 
he  practised  both  as  physician  and  surgeon  ; 
but,  owing  to  the  great  respect  paid  to  the 
remains  of  the  dead  among  the  Greeks,  he  had 
few  opportunities  of  studying  anatomy,  of  which 
he  is  said  to  have  possessed  but  a scanty  amount 
of  knowledge.  A large  number  of  medical 
works  are  attributed  to  him;  but  it  is  believed 
that  many  are  the  composition  of  some  other 
members  of  his  family.  The  most  valuable  of 
his  treatises  are  essays  on  Air,  Water,  Locality 
Epidemics,  Wounds  of  the  Head,  and  Diet  in 
Acute  Diseases;  all  of  which  have  been  edited 
translated,  and  annotated  by  the  most  learned 
men  in  modern  times.  A complete  edition  of  his 
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seventy-two  essays  has  been  published  in  Ger- 
many. b.  at  Cos,  460  b.c.  ; d.  about  301  b.c. 

Hippolytus,  hip-pol'-i-tus,  a bishop  and 
father  of  the  church,  chiefly  remarkable  as  the 
presumed  author  of  a work  on  “Heresies,” 
hitherto  attributed  to  Origen.  The  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  a few  years  since,  wrote  a work  called 
“ Hippolytus,”  in  which,  while  giving  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides,  he  pronounced  himself  an 
advocate  for  the  claims  of  Hippolytus  to  the 
authorship  of  the  work  in  question.  Lived 
during  the  3rd  century. 

Hipponax,  hip-po'-nax,  a Greek  satirical  poet, 
of  whose  writings  only  a few  fragments  remain, 
was  so  deformed  that  two  sculptors  made 
ridiculous  representations  of  him,  for  which  he 
retaliated  upon  them  with  such  severity  in  his 
satires,  that  they  are  said  to  have  hanged  them- 
selves. b.  about  6-10  b.o. 

HritE,  Philip  de  la,  heer,  a celebrated  mathe- 
matician, who,  after  studying  painting  under 
his  father,  having  a turn  for  mathematics, 
quilted  that  profession  and  went  to  Italy,  where 
he  applied  himself  diligently  to  his  favourite 
science.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  was  made 
a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  was 
employed  by  Colbert  in  constructing  the  great 
map  ofthekingdom,  with  Picard  and  Cassini.  His 
principal  works  are,  “Treatise  on  Mechanics,” 
“New  Method  of  Geometry,”  and  an  essay  on 
“ Conic  Sections.”  b.  at  Paris,  1640 ; d.  1711. 

Hoadley,  Benjamin,  liode'-le,  a celebrated 
F.nglish  bishop,  was  educated  at  Catherine 
Ha'll,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  fellow. 
In  1706,  he  commenced  his  polemical  career  by 
remarks  on  one  of  Dr.  Atterbury’s  funeral  ser- 
mons; and  in  1708  answered  another  sermon 
of  the  same  author,  on  the  power  of  charity  to 
cover  sin.  The  year  following,  he  had  another 
controversy  with  Atterbury  on  the  doctrine  of 
non-resistance,  which  recommended  Hoadley  to 
the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
prayed  the  queen  to  bestow  preferment  on  him. 
On  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Bangor,  which  see  he  never  visited, 
but  continued  in  London,  preaching  and  pub- 
lishing political  sermons.  One  of  these,  on  the 
spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ,  produced  a violent 
dispute  called  the  Bangorian  controversy.  He 
was  afterwards  engaged  in  a contest  with  Dr. 
Hare  on  the  nature  of  prayer.  From  Bangor  he 
was  removed  to  Hereford,  thence  to  Salisbury, 
and  lastly  to  Winchester.  In  1735  he  made  an 
attack  on  the  orthodox  faith,  in  his  “Plain  Ac- 
count of  the  Lord’s  Supper,”  which  he  treated 
as  a matter  of  mere  indifference.  This  excited 
another  considerable  controversy.  A complete 
edition  ot  his  works  has  been  published  in  4 
vols.  folio,  b.  at  Westerham,  Kent,  1676;  d. 

^Hoadley,  Benjamin,  eldest  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, a physician,  published  some  medical 
and  philosophical  pieces ; but  he  is  best  known 
as  the  author  of  “ The  Suspicious  Husband,” 
a comedy,  b.  1706;  d.  1757. 

Hoake,  Prince,  F.S.A.,  hoar,  a dramatic 
author,  a native  of  Bath,  and  secretary  to  the 
Hoval  Academy;  wrote  several  farces,  which 
were  successful,  and  published  some  works  on 

a'  lloAUE^Sir  Richard  Colt,  hart.,  F.R.S.  and 
F.S.A.,  an  eminent  locai  historian  and  topo- 
grapher, was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  laehard 
Hoare,  the  first  baronet.  In  1818  lie  printed  for 
private  circulation  among  Ins  friends,  Ins 
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“ Recollections  of  a Classical  Tour,”  in  4 vols. 
Various  treatises  on  antiquarian  and  other  kin- 
dred subjects  occasionally  came  from  his  pen ; 
but  his  great  work  is  the  “ Ancient  and  Modern 
History  of  Wiltshire,"  which  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  not  quite  complete,  b.  1758;  d. 
1838. 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  hoh,  a celebrated  English 
philosopher,  who  received  his  education  at 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  In  1608  he  became 
tutor  to  a son  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  with 
whom  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe.  On  the  death 
of  his  patron  and  pupil,  he  became  travelling 
tutor  to  a young  gentleman,  but  the  countess 
dowager  of  Devonshire  recalled  him  into  her 
family  to  take  upon  him  the  education  of  the 
young  earl.  In  1634  he  reprinted  his  transla- 
tion of  Thucydides,  the  first  edition  of  whifh 
appeared  in  1628.  The  same  year  he  attended 
the  earl  on  his  travels,  and  at  Pisa  contracted 
an  intimacy  with  Galileo.  In  1642  he  printed 
his  book  “ De  Cive,”  which  procured  him  many 
enemies  by  its  dangerous  principles.  Soon  after 
this  he  was  appointed  mathematical  tutor  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  In  1650  appeared,  in  English, 
his  book  on  Human  Nature;  and  one,  “ De 
Corpore  Politico;”  or,  the  Elements  of  Law. 
The  next  year  he  published  his  famous  book, 
entitled  “ Leviathan,”  which  is  full  of  paradoxi- 
cal doctrines.  At  the  Restoration  he  received  a 
pension  of  £100  per  annum,  he  having  formerly 
supported  the  royalist  cause  with  zeal;  but  in 
1666  the  Parliament  passed  a censure  on  his 
writings,  which  greatly  alarmed  him.  Hobbes 
maintained  the  propriety  of  making  use  of  bad 
means  to  procure  a good  end  ; winch  lie  thus 
illustrated  : “ If  I were  cast  into  a deep  pit,  and 
the  devil  should  put  down  his  cloven  foot,  I 
would  readily  lay  hold  of  it  to  get  out.”  Be- 
sides the  above  works,  he  published  “The 
Wonders  of  the  Peak,”  a poem ; a translation  of 
Homer;  “ Elements  of  Philosophy ;”  “Letter 
on  Liberty  and  Necessity ;”  “ Six  Lessons  to  the 
Professors  of  the  Mathematics ;”  “ Marks  of 
absurd  Geometry;”  &c.  b.  at  Malmesbury, 
1588;  D.  1679. 

Hobbiha,  Minderhout,  hob'-e-ma,  an  ennnent 
Dutch  landscape  painter.  His  pieces  are  re- 
markable for  the  grace  and  beauty  of  their  exe- 
cution, and,  being  rare,  are  now  very  valuable. 
b.  at  Antwerp,  about  1611. 

Hobhouse,  John  Cam,  Baron  Broughton, 
hob'-house,  a distinguished  English  politician 
and  writer  of  books  of  travel.  After  receiving 
his  education  at  Cambridge,  he,  in  1809,  tra- 
velled in  the  East,  and  on  his  return,  in  1812, 
published  a work  called  “A  Journey  mto 
Albania  and  other  Provinces  of  the  'furkish 
Empire.”  Lord  Byron  dedicated  the  fourth 
canto  of  “ Childe  Harold  ” to  him  about  the 
same  time.  He  was  in  France  during  the 
Hundred  Days,  and,  after  the  battle  of  W aterloo, 
wrote  “The  Letters  of  an  Englishman  m 
which  he  declared  himself  a supporter  of  the 
emperor  Napoleon.  Mainly  through  the  ran- 
cour of  his  political  opponents,  he  was  incar- 
cerated in  gaol  for  four  years ; but  this  was  the 
means  of  his  attaining  to  a considerable  dcgTec- 
of  popularity.  He  became  a member  ot  tne 
House  of  Commons  in  1S20,  and,  at  the  san 
time,  assisted  several  members  of  the  Kamw 
party  in  establishing  the  “ Westminster  Review 
wherein  he  opposed,  in  the  most  forcible  n 
ner,  the  Tory  party  under  Canning,  Reran ung 
more  moderate  in  his  political  views,  he  w , 
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1831,  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  war  in  the 
cabinet  of  Earl  Grey,  and,  in  1833,  secretary  of 
state  for  Ireland ; but,  in  the  same  year,  lost  his 
scat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  through  an  in- 
consistent  vote.  In  1834  he  was  elected  M.l. 
for  Nottingham.  On  the  accession  to  power  of 
the  Whig  party,  headed  by  Lord  John  Kussell, 
in  1846,  he  became  president  of  the  India  Board 
of  Control, in  which  important  office  he  remained 
till  1851,  when  he  was  again  unseated  through 
liis  change  of  political  opinions.  In  the  same 
vear  he  was  created  a peer,  under  the  title  of 
tlaron  Broughton  of  Gyford.  After  a short 
ministerial  career,  as  a member  of  the  coalition 
ministry  of  1853,  he  retired  into  private  life. 

b.  1786.  , 

Hocjib,  Lazarus,  hosh,  a general  of  the  French 
republican  army,  was  the  son  of  an  hostler. 
Being  deprived  of  his  father  while  a child,  the 
rector  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye  took  him  under 
his  care  and  made  him  a chorister,  after  which 
he  became  a groom  in  the  royal  stables.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  army,  and  became 
a corporal  in  the  grenadiers.  Soon  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  he  obtained  a 
commission,  and  distinguished  himself  in  seve- 
ral engagements.  During  the  tyranny  . of 
Robespierre,  he  was  confined  in  the  Concier- 
gerie  several  momhs;  but  the  tail  of  this  ter- 
rorist in  1794  set  him  at  liberty.  He  drove  the 
Austrians  out  of  Alsace,  and  being  sent  against 
the  royalists  at  Quiberon,  acted  with 'great 
cruelty',  and  put  to  death  the  brave  Charette. 
Soon  afterwards,  he  commanded  the  forces  sent 
to  Ireland,  but  returned  in  disgrace.  He  next 
had  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre 
and  Meuse,  with  which  he  defeated  the  Austrians 
on  the  Rhine;  but,  after  a shortillness,  he  died, 
in  1797,  suspected  of  being  poisoned,  b.  near 
Versailles,  1768. 

Hodgson,  Rev.  Francis,  B.D.,  hodj'-son,  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  was  a man  of  great  learning  and 
various  accomplishments.  He  was  classical  tutor 
of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  formed 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Lord  Byron,  which 
continued  unimpaired  until  the  noble  poet’s 
death.  For  some  time  Mr.  Hodgson  was  one  of 
the  assistant  masters  at  Eton,  and  succeeded 
Dr.  Goodall  in  the  provostship  in  1840.  His 
Latin  contributions  to  the  “ Arundines  Cami,” 
and  other  works  of  that  class,  are  distinguished 
by  elegant  diction  and  classical  taste.  He  also 
wrote  English  poetry,  of  which  a translation  of 
“Juvenal”  and  “ Lady  Jane  Grey,"  a poem,  are 
the  most  generally  known,  n.  1780;  d.  1845. 

Hoel  I.,  ho' -el,  duke  of  Brittany  in  509,  who, 
driven  by  Clovis  from  his  estates,  became  an 
exile  in  England ; but  returned  in  513,  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  his  domains  by  force,  d. 
645.— Hoel  II.  Son  and  successor  of  the  above, 
was  killed  by  his  brother  Canor,  while  hunting, 
in  547. 

Hofbb,  Andrew,  ho'-fer,  a distinguished  Ty- 
rolese patriot,  and  leader  of  his  countrymen 
against  the  Bavarian  and  French  invaders  of 
the  Tyrolese  mountains.  When  the  treaty  of 
Presburg  was  signed,  by  which  Napoleon  I. 
transferred  the  Tyrol  to  his  allies  the  Bavarians, 
Hofer  was  a rich  innkeeper  and  dealer  in  cattle 
and  wine.  By  his  great  natural  eloquence  and 
the  exercise  of  his  power  as  a wealthy  citizen, 
Hofer  stirred  his  countrymen  into  a revolt 
against  the  Bavarians  and  French.  The  moun- 
taineers were  assisted  by  an  Austrian  army  of 
10,000  men,  and  in  the  spring  of  1809  fell  upon 
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the  advancing  columns  of  Ihe  Bavarians,  while 
marching  through  the  narrow  defiles,  defeated 
them  with  great  slaughter,  and  recovered  every 
fortress  in  the  Tyrol  from  the  enemy.  Upon 
this,  Napoleon  sent  three  armies  against  the 
mountaineers,  one  of  which  defeated  the  Ty- 
rolese, and  put  a large  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants, male  and  female,  to  death.  But  in  May, 

1809,  Hofer  led  his  countrymen  against  the 
Bavarian  army,  defeated  it,  and  once  more  set 
his  country  free.  The  Austrians  were,  however, 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  country  a few  months 
later ; whereupon  he  and  his  countrymen  were 
left  alone  in  the  struggle,  and  at  the  outset  the 
invaders  were  victorious;  but  after  several 
desperate  engagements,  the  Tyrolese  were  at 
length  successful  against  the  French,  from 
whom  they  captured  twenty-five  pieces  of  can- 
non. On  the  12th  of  August,  1809,  Marshal 
Lefebvre,  with  an  army  of  23,000  French  and 
Bavarians,  and  2000  cavalry,  was  defeated  by 
18,000  Tyrolese  in  a battle  which  lasted  from 
five  in  the  morning  until  midnight;  thus 
freeing  their  native  land  a third  time.  Holer 
was  now  proclaimed  the  head  of  the  province; 
but  his  power  lasted  only  a short  time : for  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  an  army  of  50,000 
French  and  Bavarians,  all  veteran  troops,  was 
marched  against  him ; whereupon  he  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  refuge  in  the  mountains,  where 
he  was  betrayed  by  a false  friend,  a priest 
named  Douay.  He  was  taken  and  conveyed  to 
Mantua,  where,  after  a trial  by  court-martial,  he 
was  condemned  to  be  shot.  In  his  short,  but 
exceedingly  brilliant  career,  which  lasted  less 
than  one  year,  he  thrice  delivered  his  country ; 
and  for  his  services  the  emperor  of  Austria  pen- 
sioned his  widow  and  family,  created  his  son  a 
noble,  and  raised  a fine  marble  statue  to  his 
memory  in  the  cathedral  of  Innsbruck,  b.  at 
St.  Leonard,  in  the  Tyrol,  1767 ; shot  at  Mantua, 

1810. 

Hoffman,  Maurice,  hofe'-man,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, who  took  his  doctor’s  degree  at  Padua  in 
1648 ; he  was  made  professor  of  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery at  Altdorf,  and,  the  year  following,  professor 
of  physic.  In  1653  he  obtained  the  professorship 
of  botany,  to  which  was  added  the  direction  of 
the  physic  garden.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works  on  medical  botany,  b.  1021 ; d.  1098. 

Hoffman,  John  Maurice,  son  of  the  above, 
studied  under  his  father,  and,  in  1074,  took  his 
doctor’s  degree.  In  1681  he  was  chosen  profes- 
sor of  physic.  He  was  also  appointed  physician 
to  the  Margrave  of  Anspach,  and,  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  succeeded  him.  b.  1053;  d. 
1727. 

Hoffman,  John  James,  professor  of  Greek  at 
Bale,  who  is  known  as  the  author  of  a work  of 
great  labour  and  value, — “ A Universal  Histori- 
cal Dictionary,”  in  Latin,  published  first  in  2 
vols.  folio,  and  afterwards  enlarged  to  4 vols. 
He  also  wrote  a “ History  of  the  Popes,”  in 
Latin,  b.  1635 ; d.  1706. 

Hoffman,  Frederick,  a celebrated  physician, 
who  was  chosen  professor  of  physic  at  Halle, 
in  1693,  which  situation  he  retained  till  his 
death.  His  works,  under  the  title  of  “ A Com- 
plete System  of  Medicine,”  have  been  pub- 
lished at  Geneva,  in  6 vols.  b.  at  Halle,  1660; 
d.  1742. 

Hoffman,  Augustus  Henry,  of  Fallcrslebcn, 
a popular  German  poet,  the  son  of  a burgomas- 
ter at  Fallerslebcn,  who  published,  in  1820, 
“The  Fragments  of  Ottfricd.”  In  the  same 
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year,  lie  undertook  a, journey  along  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  and  in  Holland,  with  the  view  of 
collecting  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  popu- 
lar poetry  of  the  middle  ages.  In  1823  he  was 
appointed  conservator  of  the  Breslau  University 
Library,  and  soon  afterwards  published  his 
“Unpolitical  Songs,”  which  caused  him  to  be- 
come very  popular.  He  also  wrote  songs  for 
children,  for  workmen,  and  for  peasants;  in- 
deed, as  a poet,  he  may  be  said  to  address  him- 
self only  to  the  simplest  among  his  countrymen, 
lie  likewise  contributed  a number  of  very  valu- 
able philological  articles  to  the  best  periodicals 
in  Germany,  b.  1798. 

Hoffman,  Ernest  Theodore  William,  a 
German  of  varied  talents,  studied  the  law, 
and  held  various  judicial  appointments  in 
Prussia ; till  his  legal  career  was  interrupted  by 
the  invasion  of  Warsaw  by  the  French,  in  1808, 
in  the  government  of  which  city  he  had  been 
appointed  counsellor.  He  now  devoted  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  music,  and  being 
at  the  same  time  a romance  writer  and  an  artist, 
applied  himself  to  these  pursuits  in  order  to 
obtain  a livelihood.  Among  his  works  are, 
“ The  Devil’s  Elixir,”  “ The  Entail,”  “ The  Ad- 
versary,” &c. ; all  displaying  a singularly  wild 
and  romantic  imagination.  In  1818  he  was  re- 
instated as  counsellor  in  the  court  of  judicature 
in  Berlin,  b.  at  Konigsberg,  1776;  d.  1822. 

Hoffman,  Charles  Fenno,  an  American  poet 
and  novelist,  who,  after  leaving  Columbia  Col- 
lege, was  called  to  the  bar  at  New  York,  where 
lie  practised  during  three  years ; but,  compelled 
by  the  state  of  his  health  to  travel  in  the  prairies, 
he  published,  in  1834,  a record  of  his  wander- 
ings, entitled,  “A  Winter  in  the  Far  West,” 
which  obtained  a considerable  share  of  popu- 
larity. This  was  followed  by  “ Wild  Scenes  in 
the  Forest  and  Prairie,”  in  1837,  and  the  ro- 
mance of  “Greyslaer,”  in  1840.  He  had  also 
been  one  oftho  founders  of  the  “ Knickerbocker 
Magazine;”  but  soon  retired  from  its  direction. 
Hoffman  was  subsequently  one  of  the  most  active 
and  successful  contributors  to  the  American 
magazines,  for  one  of  which,  “The  American 
Monthly, ’’lie  wrotehis  novel  of  “Vanderlyn.”  In 
1842  hepublishedacollected  edition  ofhispoems, 
under  the  title  of  “ A Vigil  of  Faith,  and  other 
Poems.”  For  nearly  two  years  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  “Literary  World,”  in  which  he  wrote  his 
sketches  and  essays,  under  the  title  of  “Sketches 
of  Society.”  An  unfortunate  attack  of  mental 
alienation,  in  1849,  suddenly  stopped  his  bril- 
liant career,  during  which,  save  for  his  love  of 
the  horrible  and  repulsive,  he  might  have 
claimed  the  first  rank  among  American  novelists. 
b.  at  New  York,  1806. 

IIofland,  Mrs.  Barbara,  Jio'-J!  and, well  known 
by  her  numerous  works,  written  principally 
for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  youth, 
was  the  daughter  of  a manufacturer  at  Sheffield, 
named  Wreaks.  At  the  age  of  26  she  married 
Mr.  T.  Bradshaw  Iioole,  of  that  town,  whose 
death  happened  about  two  years  after.  Our 
authoress  began  licr  literary  career  m 1805,  by 
the  publication  of  a volume  of  poems,  by  sub- 
scription ; from  the  proceeds  of  which  she  esta- 
blished herself  in  a school  at  Harrowgate,  at 
the  same  time  appearing  occasionally  as  a writer 
of  moral  and  amusing  tales.  Ten  years  had 
now  elapsed  since  the  death  of  her  husband, 
when  she  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Holland, 
landscape-painter.  They  soon  after  settled  in 
London ; and  from  that  period  till  licr  dcceaso 
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she  may  be  said  to  have  never  discontinued 
writing ; for,  although  the  majority  of  her  books 
were  neither  laborious  nor  bulky,  they  were  very 
numerous,  and  required  considerable  powers  of 
invention.  Among  the  more  important  of  tills 
lady’s  productions  are,  “Emily,"  a novel  in  4 
vols. ; “Beatrice,”  “The  Unloved  One,"  “Tho 
Son  of  a Genius,”  “Tales  of  the  Priory,”  “Self- 
denial,”  “The  Merchant’s  Widow,”  “Decision,” 
&c.  b.  1770 ; d.  1841,  after  being  a widow  a 
second  time  for  one  year,  Mr.  Holland  having 


died  in  1843. 

Hogan,  John,  ho'-gan,  a sculptor,  first  intro- 
duced to  the  English  public  at  the  Exhibition 
of  1851,  but  who  was  previously  well-known  in 
Ireland,  was  originally  placed  in  the  office  of  a 
solicitor,  but  developing  considerable  talent  for 
sculpture,  was  allowed  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
genius.  After  executing  a variety  of  carvings 
in  wood,  which  displayed  much  skill  and  taste, 
he  was,  in  1823,  through  the  liberality  of  the 
late  Lord  de  Tabley  and  others,  enabled  to 
visit  Rome;  where,  after  a year’s  study,  he 
produced  his  first  sculpture  in  marble,  “The 
Shepherd  Boy.”  This  figure  afforded  undoubted 
evidence  of  genius.  It  was  purchased  by  the 
late  Lord  Powerscourt,  who  placed  it  in  his 
gallery  by  the  side  of  Thorwaldsen’s  “ Cupid.” 
Hogan’s  next  work,  “Eve  after  her  Expulsion 
from  Paradise  finding  a dead  Dove,”  executed 
for  Lord  de  Tabley,  he  probably  never  surpassed. 
The  “ Drunken  Faun”  followed.  In  1829  he  re- 
visited Ireland,  andfirst  publicly  exhibited  there, 
namely,  his  “ Dead  Christ.”  The  greater  por- 
tion of  his  works,  chiefly  religious  subjects 
and  monumental— including  memorials  to  Dr. 
Doyle,  to  O’Connell,  and  were  to  a daughter  of 
Curran — executed  for  Roman  Catholic  ecclesi- 
astics and  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen.  The 
plaster  model  of  liis  “Drunken  Faun,”  which 
is  an  originality  in  sculpture,  obtained  a medal 
at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  b.  at  Tallow, 
Waterford,  1800 ; d.  1857. 

Hogabth,  William,  ho'-garth,  a celebrated 
painter  and  pictorial  satirist  of  morals,  was  ap- 
prenticed to  an  engraver  of  arms,  &c.,  on  silver 
plate.  In  1718,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
he  set  up  for  himself,  his  first  employment  being 
the  engraving  of  coats-of-arms,  ciphers,  and 
shop-bills.  In  1724  he  undertook  to  executs 
plates  for  booksellers,  the  chief  of  which  are 
the  prints  of  “Hudibras”  and  the  illustrations 
to  “ Mortray e’s  Travels.”  11  is  first  performance 
as  a painter  was  a representation  of  14  anstcad 
Assembly,  the  portraits  being  taken  from  Inc. 
In  1730'  he  married  a daughter  of  Sir  James 
Thornhill,  in  whose  academy  he  bad  studied 
drawing  from  the  living  figure.  After  gaming 
some  pecuniary  profit  and  fame  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a series  of  small  etchings  representmg 
London  life  and  folly,  he  afterwards  began  to 
paint  portraits ; but.  soon  abandoned  this  line 
of  pictorial  art,  as  being  too  full  of  drudgery  lor 
a man  of  invention  and  original  genius,  m 

1733  appeared  his  “ Harlot’s  Progress,”— prints 

which  stamped  his  reputation,  and  were  loi- 
lowed  by  other  works  of  the  same  class,  admir- 
ably executed.  Soon  after  the  treaty  of  Aix-n - 
Cliapelle,  he  went  to  France,  and  while  at  uuais, 
began  to  sketch  the  gate  of  the  town,  for  " /“l  _ 
he  was  arrested,  but  was  soon  released,  in 
circumstance  ho  ridiculed  in  an  excellent  ear - 
nature.  In  1753  he  published  his  "Analysis  or 

Beauty.”  The  sale  ofengravmgs  of  Ins  picture*, 

executed  by  himself,  was  so  great,  that,  not* 
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withstanding  they  were  largely  pirated,  lie  was 
enabled  to  set  up  his  carriage.  His  “ Rake’s 
Progress,”  “Marriage  a la  Mode,”  “March  to 
Finchley,”  as  well  as  many  other  works,  have 
constituted  him  one  of  the  greatest  satirists  of 
the  worldly  vicesand  weaknesses  that  have  ever 
lived;  whilst  his  fine  and  solid,  though  unpre- 
tending efforts  as  a colorist,  have  marked  him 
as  one  of  the  best  painters  of  the  early  English 
school.  He  was  the  greatest  master  of  carica- 
ture the  world  has  seen.  b.  in  London,  1697 ; 
D.  1764. 

Hogg,  James,  hog,  generally  known  as  the 
Ettriek  Shepherd,  a Scotch  poet  of  considerable 
genius,  whose  forefathers  had  been  shepherds  for 
many  generations,  and  he  himself,  previously  to 
his  poetical  career,  followed  the  same  pursuit. 
In  1801,  while  acting  as  shepherd  to  Mr.  Laid- 
law,  of  Blackhouse,  Sir  Walter  Scott  became 
acquainted  with  him,  and  engaged  him  to  col- 
lect materials  for  his  “ Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border.”  In  1803  he  published  a collection  of 
poems,  under  the  title  of  “ The  Mountain  Bard,” 
which,  together  with  a couple  of  prizes  obtained 
from  the  Highland  Society  for  essays  on  the 
rearing  and  management  of  sheep,  made  him 
the  possessor  of  a sum  amounting  to  £300. 
With  this  money  he  took  a farm,  which  was  a 
failure;  and  after  in  vain  seeking  employment 
as  a shepherd,  he,  “in  utter  desperation,”  as  he 
said,  “took  his  plaid  about  his  shoulders,  deter- 
mined, since  no  better  could  be,  to  push  his  for- 
tune as  a literary  man.”  From  this  period  he 
laboured  busily  in  the  field  of  literature,  with 
varying  success.  He  contributed  to  “Black- 
wood's Magazine”  and  other  periodicals,  wrote 
“ Madoc  the  Moor,”  “ The  Pilgrim  of  the  Sun,” 
and  produced  a volume  of  poems, — some  ori- 
ginal, some  ancient,— entitled  “Jacobite  Relics 
of  Scotland.”  “ The  Altrive  Tales,”  “ A Volume 
of  Lay  Sermons,”  and  many  other  works,  issued 
from  his  fertile  but  somewhat  wild  fancy.  On 
his  marriage,  in  1814,  the  duke  of  Buccleuch 
made  him  a present  of  a farm ; but  the  manage- 
ment of  it  appears  to  have  been  so  bad  as  to 
have  made  it  a bequest  of  little  value  to  the 
irregular  poet.  b.  in  the  Forest  of  Ettriek, 
Selkirkshire,  1772;  d.  at  his  farm  at  Altrive, 
1835.  ’ 

HoitEuxoiiE,  Prince  of,  ho-hen-lo'-e,  a general 
of  artillery  in  the  service  of  the  emperor,  distin- 
guished himself  in  Transylvania  against  the 
Turks,  in  1789;  and  in  the  campaign  against 
I ranee,  in  1792,  he  gained  great  reputation, 
particularly  in  the  battles  of  Famars  and  Mer- 
mal.  n.  1796. 


HonENLonE-Lx-GEBEiirGEjr,  Frederick  Louis, 
I rmce  of,  in'-gelrfm'-gen,  after  having  fought 
with  distinction  in  various  battles  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revolution, 
was,  m 1804,  made  governor  of  the  principality 
An  * r'™c°nia,  and  commandant  of  Breslau. 
After  the  battle  of  Jena,  Oct.  14,  1806,  he 
directed  the  retreat,  and  led  the  remnants  of 
the  great  Prussian  army ; but  being  destitute  of 
cavalry,  and  his  infantry  exhausted  by  fatigue 
he  surrendered,  with  17,000  men,  at  Prenzlaul 
Oct.  28.  B.  1710;  D.  1818. 

IlonE.yzoLLEBir,  ho-hen-Uol!-lern,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  reigning  houses  of  Germany,  said 
f?  h*ve  sprung  from  Tassillon,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
8t-J  C®ntury-  owcs  its  name  to  a 
’nntiCKU’  S'toato  on  the  Zollcrnberg,  supposed  to 
nave  been  built  by  Rudolph  1 L,  count  of  Zollern, 
■Those  two  sons,  Frederick  and  Conrad,  became 
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the  chiefs  of  the  two  principal  lines  of  the  royal 
house, — the  line  of  Swabia  and  the  line  of  Fran- 
conia; from  which,  in  1417,  sprang  the  electors 
of  Brandenburg,  who  afterwards  became  the 
kings  of  Prussia. 

Holbach,  Baron  d’,  hole' -hale,  a rich  German 
noble,  who  went  to  Paris  wliile  young,  and 
there  embraced  the  sceptical  doctrines  professed 
by  those  who  were  called  the  “ Philosophical 
School,”  previous  to  the  revolution  of  1791.  He 
wrote  a large  number  of  works  of  an  atheistical 
nature,  most  of  which  were  condemned  by  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  and  placed  in  the  Index 
Expurgatorius  of  Rome.  He  also  composed  and 
translated  several  works  on  chemistry,  miner- 
alogy, and  the  natural  sciences,  b.  at  Heides- 
heim,  1723;  d.  at  Paris,  1789. 

Holbein,  John,  or  Hans,  hole' -line,  a famous 
portrait-painter  and  skilful  architect,  who  was 
instructed  in  his  art  by  his  father.  For  the 
town-house  of  Bale  he  painted  a fine  picture  of 
our  Saviour’s  passion,  and  for  the  fish-market  of 
the  same  towna“Dance  of  Peasants,”  and  “Dance 
of  Death,”  the  last  of  which  has  been  engraved 
in.  a series  of  plates.  He  visited  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  liberally  patronized 
him,  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  He  painted  a number  of  portraits  of  the 
king  and  the  highest  nobility,  as  well  as  several 
historical  pieces,  b.  about  1498;  d.  in  London, 
of  the  plague,  1543. 

Holbeeg,  Louis,  Baron  de,  hole'-bairg,  a 
celebrated  Danish  writer,  called  the  Plautus  of 
his  country,  who  abandoned  a military  career  for 
one  of  letters ; and  was,  in  1720,  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Copenhagen.  From 
that  time  he  wrote  especially  for  the  theatre, 
and  produced  a large  number  of  plays,  which 
have  caused  his  countrymen  to  regard  him  as 
the  founder  of  dramatic  art  in  Denmark.  He 
wrote  also  a “History  of  Denmark”  and  an  “Ec- 
clesiastical History.”  b.  at  Bergen,  1684;  d.  at 
Copenhagen,  1754. 

IIolckoft,  Thomas,  hol'-Jcroft,  an  English 
playwright  and  translator  of  dramas,  &c.,  was 
the  son  of  a shoemaker,  and  became,  when 
very  young,  a stable-boy  in  one  of  the  racing 
stables  of  Newmarket.  At  the  age  of  17  he 
quitted  this  employment,  and,  for  several  years, 
led  the  life  of  a tramping  shoemaker  and  wan- 
dering schoolmaster,  all  the  while  working  sedu- 
lously at  the  task  of  self-education.  At  21  he 
married,  and,  soon  after,  contributed  a few 
articles  to  the  “Whitehall  Evening  Post;”  sub- 
sequently he  left  London  to  become  a strolling 
player.  After  following  the  career  of  an  actor 
for  some  time,  and  appearing  on  the  London 
stage,  he,  in  1780,  commenced  writing  for  the 
theatre.  He  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  dramatic 
authors  of  his  day,  and  was  among  the  first  to 
introduce  to  the  London  stage  the  system  of 
adaptation  from  the  French.  Lie  also  wrote 
several  novels  and  a sceptical  poem;  but  it  is  as 
a translator  of  plays  that  ho  is  chielly  known. 
His  life  has  been  published,  and  an  abridged 
version  of  it  issued  by  Messrs.  Longman  in  their 
“ Travellers’  Library.”  b.  in  London,  1745 ; d. 
1809. 

Hole,  Richard,  hole,  a poet  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  received  his  education  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.  He  was  the  author  of  a poetical 
romance,  called  “ Arthur,  or  the  Northern  En- 
chantment;” translated  intolieroic  verse  Ossian’s 
“ Fingal,”  and  published  several  original  works. 
b.  at  Exeter;  v.  1802,  rector  of  Farringdon. 
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Holinsiibd,  Raphael,  hoV -in-shed,  a cele- 
brated old  English  chronicler,  whose  work  is 
considered  highly  important  by  English  his- 
torians. Nothing  certain  is  known  of  his  pro- 
fession, hut  his  annals  show  that  he  possessed 
considerable  learning.  His  “Chronicles”  were 
first  published  in  1577,  in  2 vols.  folio;  and 
again  in  1587  in  three.  B.  uncertain  when; 
d.  about  1580. 

IIolkae,  Mulhar  Rao,  hol'-Jcar,  a Mahratta 
soldier,  who,  for  his  military  services,  received 
a grant  of  territory  in  Malwa  in  1737,  and  subse- 
quently made  himself  chief  of  more  than  half  of 
the  same  province,  n.  about  1693;  d.  1769. 

IIolkar,  Jeswunt  Rao,  a daring  military  ad- 
venturer, who  proclaimed  himself  a relative  of 
the  above,  and  at  the  head  of  a large  army,  col- 
lected by  his  ability  and  tact,  defeated  Scindia, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Mahratta  chieftains, 
in  1802,  and  established  himself  in  Malwa. 
Hereupon,  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  who  was  at 
that  time  governor-general  of  India,  proclaimed 
war  against  him;  but,  after  a struggle  of  nearly 
three  years,  a peace  was  concluded,  by  which  Ilol- 
kar  was  allowed  to  retain  the  greater  portion  of 
his  territories.  His  violent  temper  subsequently 
culminated  in  madness,  and  he  passed  the 
closing  years  of  Ills  life  in  confinement,  d.  1811. 

Holland,  Philemon,  hol'-land,  an  English 
writer,  and  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  among  the 
fruits  of  whose  industrious  life  may  be  mentioned 
the  translation  of  Pliny's  “ Natural  History,” 
and  Camden’s  “Britannia.”  He  was  also  an 
eminent  practiser  of  the  healing  art  in  his  day. 
B.  at  Chelmsford,  1551 ; d.  1636. 

Holland,  Henry  Fox,  first  Lord.  (See  Fox, 

ITcnry.) 

Holland,  Henry  Richard  Vassal  Fox,  third 
Lord,  nephew  of  the  celebrated  orator,  and,  like 
him,  the  champion  of  public  liberty.  In  1806 
he  became  lord  privy  seal  in  the  Grenville 
ministry ; and  in  1811-15  lie  denounced  the  war 
against  Napoleon.  He  greatly  aided  in  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  as  well 
as  strongly  advocated  parliamentary  reform. 
In  1806  he  published  the  “ Memoirs  of  Lope  de 
Vega,”  and  other  works,  and  afterwards  trans- 
lated’three  comedies  from  the  Spanish.  Ilis 
lordship’s  house  at  Kensington  was,  for  a very 
lengthened  period,  a hospitable  resort  for  the 
distinguished  in  literature  and  politics,  b.  1773 ; 
D.  at  Holland  House,  1810. 

Holland,  Henry,  a distinguished  English 
architect,  the  favourite  of  George  IV.  when 
Prince  of  Wales.  His  personal  history  is  un- 
known- but  of  his  works  we  may  mention  that 
he  designed  Carlton  House  and  the  Pavilion  at 
Brighton  for  his  patron,  though  this  last  was 
afterwards  improved  by  Nash.  (Sea  Nash.) 
He  was  the  architect  of  Drury-lane  Theatre : 
but  this  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1S09. 
The  India  House,  in  Leadenhall-street,  was  also 
his  design,  b.  about  1716;  d.  1806. 

Holland,  Sir  Henry,  an  eminent  English 
physician,  who,  after  graduating  M.D.  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  m 1811,  went  to 
London,  where  ho  rapidly  acquired  considera- 
tion as  a physician.  In  1840,  he  became  physi- 
cian in  ordinary  to  Ii.  R.  II  Prince  Albert  and  m 
1852  was  appointed  to  the  same  duties  to 
wards  her  Majesty.  He  wrote  a _w?rk,  cntitlei 3 
“Medical  Notes  and  Reflections,  which  is 
regarded  by  the  medical  body  as  being  very 
vafuable  In  1853,  lie  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a baronet,  in  consideration  of  Ins  professional 
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knowledge;  and  became  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  of  London,  and  of  the  Royal 
Society,  n.  in  Cheshire,  1788. 

Hollar,  Wenceslaus,  liol'-lar,  a distinguished 
draughtsman  and  etcher  during  the  17th  cen- 
tury, whose  drawings  of  old  London  have  a 
peculiar  value  with  the  antiquarian  and  histo- 
rian. He  was  educated  for  the  profession  of 
law  at  Prague,  but  abandoned  it  for  the  more 
congenial  pursuits  of  drawing  and  engraving, 
obtaining  instruction  therein  from  Matthew 
Marian,  an  engraver,  who  had  worked  for  Van- 
dyck,  and  Rubens.  At  the  outset  of  his  artistic 
career,  he  travelled  from  one  great  German 
town  to  another,  copying  the  pictures  of  great 
painters,  and  making  perspective  views  of  cities, 
towns,  and  remarkable  localities,  becoming 
very  celebrated  for  his  drawings  of  the  Rhine 
and  Danube.  In  1636,  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel, 
met  him  at  Cologne,  and  at  once  took  him 
under  his  patronage.  On  leaving  Germany,  the 
earl  brought  Hollar  with  him  to  England,  where 
he  commenced  his  artistic  labours  with  the 
“ Prospect  of  Greenwich,"  which  he  executed 
in  two  plates,  in  1637.  Two  years  afterwards, 
he  drew  the  portraits  of  the  royal  family  lor  the 
great  plate  of  the  Entrance  of  Queen  Marie  de 
Medici  into  England,  on  a visit  to  her  daughter, 
Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  England.  During 
the  civil  war  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Par- 
liamentarians, and  deprived  of  his  liberty  for 
some  time;  on  his  release,  he  went  to  Ant- 
werp. Returning  to  England  in  1652,  he  exe- 
cuted the  etchings  for  Dugdale’s  “ Monasticon 
and  his  “History  of  St.  Paul’s,”  besides  a very 
large  number  of  other  views  and  drawings. 
According  to  one  authority,  he  etched  as  many 
as  2400  prints.  Though  he  had  been  so  labo- 
rious an  artist,  it  is  recorded  that,  at  the  age  of 
70,  he  had  an  execution  in  his  house;  where- 
upon the  worthy  old  man  requested  only  to  be 
left  to  die  in  his  bed.  B.  at  Prague,  1607 ; d.  in 
London,  1677.  , . . 

IIollrs,  Dcnzil,  Lord,  hols,  a prominent 
leader  of  the  popular  party  against  the  illegal 
proceedings  of  Charles  I.,  and  one  of  the  five 
members  of  the  Long  Parliament  who  were  de- 
manded by  the  king  when  he  went  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  Holies,  like  many  others  who 
were  prominent  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle 
between  king  and  parliament,  refused  to  concur 
in  the  extreme  measures  of  Cromwell  ana  tno 
republicans,  and  at  the  Restoration  was  au- 
vanced  to  the  peerage;  in  1663  he  was  sent 
ambassador  to  France,  and  in  1667  was  one  of 
the  English  plenipotentiaries  at  Breda,  not- 
withstanding these  employments,  he  remiunea 
a zealous  friend  to  liberty ; and  when  tin  • 
sures  of  the  King  tended  to  introduce  abso- 
lutism, Lord  Holies  was  a conspicuous  leader  oi 
the  opposition.  He  enjoyed  through hfeaburi 
character  for  honour,  integrity,  and  patriotism. 

B' Holman,  Joseph  George,  hoV-man,  a drama- 
tist and  actor,  was  a native  of  London,  ancin- 
tended  for  the  church ; but  in  1784  he  made  h« 
debut,  as  an  actor  at  CoventGardcn  Theatre,  no 
afterwards  went  to  America,  andbeewnenmnape 
of  Charlestown  Theatre.  Among  his  dra^io 

works  arc  the  “ Votary  of  Wealth.  „E^d  C ll0 
Knights,"  “Abroad  and  at  Home,  &c.  1 
died  of  yellow  fever,  along  with  his  second  . 
two  days  after  their  marnage,  in  1317. 

Holman,  James,  generally  known  as  tnc 
Blind  Traveller,  served,  in  his  early  3 cars, 
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the  royal  navy,  and  took  part  in  the  wars  against 
the  French.  ’ At  the  age  of  25  he  lost  his  sight; 
but,  notwithstanding  this  melancholy  infirmity, 
he,  in  1819,  commenced  his  wanderings  by  tra- 
velling over  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
Holland;  an  account  of  which  he  published  in 
1822.  He  had  been  made,  several  years  pre- 
viously, a naval  knight  of  Windsor.  He  again 
set  out,  in  1822,  and  embarked  for  St.  Peters- 
burg, intending  to  travel  through  the  Russian 
empire,  and  to  enter  Mongolia  and  China,  after 
having  visited  Eastern  Siberia;  but  when  he 
had  arrived  at  Irkutsk,  an  order  from  the  czar 
Alexander  commanded  his  return,  and  he  was 
conducted  as  a state  prisoner  back  to  the  Ger- 
man frontier.  When  he  reached  England,  he 
published  an  account  of  his  wanderings,  in  two 
volumes.  His  Russian  journey  was  intended  as 
the  commencement  of  a series  of  travels  and 
voyages  round  the  world,  which  he  afterwards 
performed,  and  which  occupied  him  five  years 
to  accomplish.  In  1831  he  published  his  work, 
“ Travels  Round  the  World,”  in  4 volumes.  His 
last  wanderings  were  in  the  Danubian  Pro- 
vinces, in  1843-44.  n.  about  1787 ; n.  1857. 

IIolsies,  Oliver  Wendell,  holms,  an  American 
poet  and  physician,  who  has  earned,  by  his 
poetical  works,  the  title  of  one  of  the  best 
lyrical  writers  of  his  country.  After  completing 
his  education  at  Cambridge,  in  Massachusetts, 
he  became  a doctor  of  medicine,  and  visited 
Europe.  Returning  to  America,  he  established 
himself  at  Boston  in  1836,  and  in  1838  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
in  the  college  at  Dartmouth,  and  later  in  Har- 
vard University,  the  most  ancient  college  in 
the  United  States.  He  wrote  several  valu- 
able medical  works,  but  his  fame  is  due  to 
his  poetical  effusions,  which  he  contributed 
to  many  of  the  best  American  periodicals. 
These,  with  “ Elsie  Venner,”  a novel,  the  “Pro- 
fessor,” and  the  “ Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
4 able,”  have  been  reprinted  in  England,  and 
have  met  with  considerable  success,  b.  1809. 

Holstein,  the  house  of,  hol'-stine , a princely 
German  family,  which  includes  the  royal  line  of 
Denmark  and  the  collateral  branches  of  Hol- 
stein-Sonderburg  and  the  ducal  line  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp,  which  last  is  again  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  cider  being  the  reigning  line  of 
Russia,  while  the  younger  is  represented  by 
Gustavus,  prince  of  Wasa,  a field-marshal  in  the 
Austrian  service,  and  also  by  the  Oldenburg 
famdy.  ° 

• P0ir’  ®‘r  J°hn>  holt,  an  eminent  English 
judge,  famous  for  his  integrity,  firmness,  and 
great  legal  knowledge,  studied  at  Oriel  College, 

Vi  r-n  ,an!1  became  a member  of  Gray’s  Inn. 
lie  tilled  the  office  of  recorder  of  London  for 
about  a year  and  a half,  which  situation  he  lost 
in  consequence  of  his  uncompromising  opposi- 
tion to  the  abolition  of  the  Test  Act.  Becoming 
a member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  lie  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  by  his  exertions  and 
talents  m what  is  called  the  “ Convention  Par- 
liament, that  on  King  William’s  accession  he 
was  made  lord  chief  justice  of  the  King’s  Bench. 
Un  the  removal  of  Lord  Somers,  in  1700,  he 
was  ofiered  the  chancellorship,  but  declined 

dmnY  rTh^- t?  discharge  the  important 
clutiesof  Ins  high  judicial  authority  with  a rcso- 

RhL?r-lghne8,s,wlllch  gained  him  respect 
viulc  living,  and  has  endeared  his  memory  to 
posterity,  n.  1642;  n.  1709.  J 

IIombebg.  hom’-ba  rtj,  William,  a celebrated 
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chemist,  who  at  first  entered  the  army,  but 
quitted  it  to  practise  the  law,  which  lie  also 
abandoned,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  sciences,  particularly  botany,  medicine, 
and  chemistry,  to  improve  himself  in  which  ho 
travelled  through  various  countries.  In  1682 
he  settled  in  France,  and  abjured  the  Protestant 
religion;  but  being  disappointed  in  his  expec- 
tations, he  went  to  Rome,  and  practised  physic. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  be- 
came a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  chemist  and  physician  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans.  He  discovered  the  properties  of  tlio 
Bologna  stone,  and  its  phosphoric  appearance 
after  calcination.  Some  of  his  scientific  essays 
are  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
France,  b.  1652;  n.  at  Paris,  1715. 

Home,  Henry,  Lord  Karnes,  hume,  a Scotch 
judge  and  elegant  writer,  who  became  senior 
lord  of  session  in  Scotland.  He  wrote  “ Essays 
upon  several  subjects  concerning  British  Anti- 
quities,” 1764 ; “ Essays  on  the  Principles  of 
Morality  and  Natural  Religion,”  “Historical 
Law,”  “The  Principles  of  Equity,”  “ The  Ele- 
ments of  Criticism,”  3 vols.  Svo;  “The  History 
of  Man.”  b.  1696;  n.  1782. 

Home,  John,  a Scottish  divine  and  dramatic 
author,  who,  while  acting  as  a minister  of  the 
kirk,  wrote  his  tragedy  of  “ Douglas,”  which 
was  represented  with  the  greatest  success  at  Edin- 
burgh. This  work,  notwithstanding  its  purity 
of  thought  and  language,  evoked  the  indignation 
of  the  elders  of  the  kirk,  and  the  author  was 
compelled  to  retire  to  England,  where  he  ob- 
tained a pension  from  Lord  Bute.  He  after- 
wards wrote  four  more  tragedies,  which, 
however,  did  not  obtain  the  popularity  of 
“ Douglas,”  and  which  are  now  never  heard  of 
in  the  theatre,  b.  about  1722;  d.  1808. 

Home,  Sir  Everard,  bart.,  an  eminent  surgeon, 
was  the  son  of  Robert  Home,  Esq.,  of  Greenlaw 
Castle,  in  the  county  of  Berwick ; and  was 
brought  up  to  the  profession  under  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  celebrated  John  Hunter.  For  a 
period  of  more  than  40  years,  Horne  practised 
with  great  success  in  London ; and  during  that 
time  produced  numerous  medical  works  of  great 
merit  and  utility.  He  was  sergeant-surgeon  to 
the  king,  surgeon  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  vice- 
president  of  the  Royal  Society,  president  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons ; and  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1813.  Among  his  works  are, 
“Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,"  2 vols. 
4to,  and  “ Practical  Observations  ” on  a variety 
of  diseases,  consisting  of  several  volumes;  be- 
sides numerous  valuable  contributions  to  the 
“ Philosophical  Transactions,”  Ac.  b.  1756;  n. 
1832. 

Homer,  ho'-mer,  the  most  ancient  and  cele- 
brated of  the  Greek  poets,  but  of  whose  birth- 
place, station  in  fife,  and  actual  existence,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  most  diverse  opinions  aro 
held  by  the  learned  of  modern  days.  'The  honour 
of  his  birthplace  was  disputed  by  seven  Greek 
cities.  According  to  one  tradition,  he  was  the 
natural  son  of  a young  orphan  girl  of  Smyrna, 
who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Melcs,  and  called 
her  son  after  it,  Melesigcncs.  It  further  relates, 
that  Phemius,  who  kept  a school  for  music  and 
belles-lettres  at  Smyrna,  having  fallen  in  love 
with  his  mother,  married  her  and  adopted 
Homer,  who,  on  his  death,  succeeded  him  as 
master  of  the  school.  Subsequently,  having 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  “Iliad,”  ho  travelled 
in  order  to  gather  knowledge  of  men  and 
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localities  for  liis  great  work ; but  being  badly 
treated  by  his  follow-countrymen  on  his  return, 
ho  loft  Smyrna  and  established  himself  at  Chios, 
where  ho  set  up  a school.  Becoming  blind  in 
his  old  age,  he  was  overtaken  by  poverty,  and 
compelled  to  earn  his  bread  by  wandering 
from  city  to  city  reciting  his  verses.  Finally, 
according  to  this  version  of  his  life,  he  is  said 
to  have  died  in  the  little  isle  of  Cos,  one  of  the 
Cyclades.  Homer’s  greatest  works  are  two  epic 
poems.  In  the  “ Iliad,”  which  contains  24 
rhapsodies  or  chants,  aro  recited  the  story  of 
Achilles’  revenge  upon  Agamemnon  for  depriv- 
ing him  of  his  mistress  Briseis;  the  misfortunes 
which  the  Greeks  suffered  in  consequence  while 
besieging  Troy,  and  the  death  of  Hector  at  the 
hands  of  Achilles,  who,  to  avenge  the  death 
of  his  friend  Patroclus,  killed  the  Trojan 
hero.  In  the  “Odyssey,”  the  story  of  the 
wanderings  and  adventures  of  Ulysses  on  his 
homeward  journey  from  Troy  to  his  kingdom 
of  Ithaca  is  told.  The  “ Batracliomyomachia,” 
or  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  and  the 
“ Homeric  Hymns,”  are  by  some  allowed  to  be 
the  work  of  this  poet,  while  others  consider 
them  spurious.  The  whole  of  these  works  are 
written  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  Both  the  “ Iliad” 
and  the  “ Odyssey”  have  always  been  considered 
as  the  great  beginning  of  all  literature,  though 
each  shines  with  a lustre  different  from  the 
other.  In  the  “ Iliad  ” grandeur  of  conception, 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  plan,  a soaring  imagi- 
nation, rich  and  sublime  images,  are  the 
characteristic  excellences.  In  the  “Odyssey,” 
a plan  less  regular,  an  imagination  less  brilliant, 
are  to  be  discovered ; but  it  nevertheless  com- 
mands delight  by  its  strong  interest  and  its 
entrancing  style.  In  addition  to  these  intrinsic 
beauties,  the  “ Iliad  ” and  “ Odyssey  ” have 
preserved  the  theological  traditions,  the  names 
and  origin  of  nations,  and  the  description  and 
situation  of  cities  and  towns.  The  poems  of 
Homer,  according  to  the  most  learned  critics, 
were  composed  anterior  to  the  invention  of 
writing,  and  were  for  a long  time  preserved 
by  memory  alone.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  interpolated  and  abridged  by  the  rhap- 
sodists,  or  Homericlm,  who  selected  from 
them  the  most  interesting  episodes  for  recital. 
Pisistratus,  or,  as  some  others  maintain, 
his  son  Hipparchus,  was  the  first  person  who 
collected  and  arranged  these  poems,  which 
were  afterwards  revised  and  divided  into  twenty- 
four  books  each,  by  the  grammarians  under  the 
Ptolemies,  who  thus  gave  them  the  form 
in  which  we  now  possess  them.  Some  learned 
critics— Wolf  at  then-  head— have  put  forth  a 
theory  that  Homer  never  existed,  and  that  the 
poems  which  have  come  down  to  us  under  his 
name  are  only  a collected  version  of  fragments 
which  have  been  composed  and  sung  by  various 
authors,  whom  he  terms  Ilomeridie,  and  who 
formed  a species  of  school.  Another  set  of 
scholars  hold  that  the  “ Iliad  ” and  the  “ Odys- 
sey ” arc  not  the  work  of  the  same  author,  but 
that  the  latter  is  a very  much  later  production 
than  the  former.  Again,  the  derivation  of  the 
word  Homer  has  been  variously  given  by  dif- 
ferent schools  of  critics  ; each  adopting  that 
which  best  agrees  with  its  own  theory.  One, 
the  partisan  of  common  traditiou,  translates  the 
name  by  blind;  others,  by  hostage,  pretending 
that  Homer  was  a hostage  in  a war  which  was 
raging  between  the  inhabitants  of  Smyrna  and 
Colophon ; others,  finally,  assert  that  the  word 
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is  derived  from  homereo,  “ I collect which 
would  seem  to  show  that  we  owe  these  poem* 
to  a compiler,  who  only  collected  scattered 
fragments,  and  united  them  into  an  harmonious 
whole.  So  far  as  our  limits  would  permit  us, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  the  theories 
which  are  hold  relating  to  this,  the  most  inte- 
resting literary  question  in  the  world.  Those 
who  would  seek  more  complete  information  on 
the  subject,  should  turn  to  Thirlwall’s  “Big- 
tory  of  Greece,”  vol.  i. ; Gladstone’s  “ Homerio 
Age;”  and  if  they  would  desire  to  go  still 
deeper,  to  the  works  of  Heyne,  and  the  “ Lexilo- 
gus  ” of  Buttmann  ; the  last  two  being  German 
writers.  Hobbes,  Chapman,  Pope,  and  Cow- 
per  have  translated  Homer.  Pope’s  version  is 
the  best  known ; but  it  is  only  a poor  reflection 
of  the  vigorous  original.  Chapman’s  is  the 
best  old  translation.  A very  excellent  transla- 
tion is  that  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  published  in 
1865.  Homer  is  said  by  some  to  have  lived 
about  900  b.c. 

Hompxbcii,  Ferdinand  de,  hom'-petk,  the  last 
grand  master  of  the  order  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  who  was  invested  with  that  dignity  in 
1 797.  Bribed,  it  is  asserted,  by  the  money  and 
promises  of  the  Directory,  he  surrendered  to 
the  French  fleet  which  was  conveying  Bona- 
parte and  his  army  to  Egypt.  He  was  con- 
ducted to  Trieste.  Subsequently,  he  protested 
against  the  usurpation  of  the  French,  and  abdi- 
cated his  sovereignty  in  favour  of  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  Paul  I.  He  wandered  about  Germany 
for  some  years,  but  finahy  took  refuge  in  F ranee. 
B.  at  Dusseldorf,  1744;  n.  1803. 

Hone,  William,  hone,  a political  pamphleteer 
and  compiler  of  popular  antiquities,  began  fife 
in  an  attorney’s  office,  at  first  in  London,  and 
subsequently  at  Chatham.  In  1800  he  established 
himself  as  a bookseller  in  Lambeth  Walk,  from 
which  he  removed  to  St.  Martin’s  Churchyard, 
close  to  the  present  Charing  Cross.  In  1806,  he 
commenced  his  singular  literary  career  by 
issuing  an  edition  of  Shaw’s  “ Gardener.”  An 
attempt  at  establishing  a savings’  bank,  as  well 
as  a new  publishing  speculation,  followed,  both 
being  failures.  In  1311,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  booksellers  their  “ trade  auctioneer,”  and,  a 
short  time  before,  had  been  engaged  m the 
compilation  of  the  index  to  Froissart.  But  he 
was  quite  unfitted  for  business,  and  while  en- 
gaged in  the  above  post  he  was  occupied  m 
investigating  the  abuses  in  lunatic  asylums: 
he  was  soon  a bankrupt  for  the  second  time. 
His  family  now  consisted  of  6cven  children,  and 
he  gained  a livelihood  by  writing  for  the 
« Critical  Review”  and  the  “ British  Lady  s 
Magazine.”  He  next  opened  a bookseller  s 
shop  in  Fleet  Street,  but  his  ill-fortune  still 
continued  : it  was  twice  plundered.  In  l^lo,  he 
was  the  publisher  of  the  “ Traveller  news- 
paper, and,  soon  after,  began  to  publish  tho.e 
bold  pelitical  pamphlets  and  satires  which  made 
him  universally  known,  and  led  to  his  being 
tried  for  three  days  in  the  Court  of  Kjng » 
Bench.  He  was  acquitted,  however,  and  a large 
sum  of  money  was  collected  by  snbscnr 
<■--  1-:"'  with  which  he  established  lumseii 


for  him, 
once 


more  in  business,  and  once  more  failed. 


OllCC  more  m uusujkp,  -- 

From  this  time  he  was  occupied  in  the  compi  • 
tion  and  publication  of  those  well-known  books 


which  will  continue  to  preserve  Ins  name. 

“Ancient  Mysteries w 


chief  of  these  were  b] 

scribed,”  “The  Every-day  Book,  The  i a 
Book,”  and  “The  Tear  Book;  his  last  w 
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being  an  edition  of  “Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes 
of  the  English.”  b.  at  Bath,  1779;  d.  at  Totten- 
ham, 1S42. 

Honorius,  ho-nor'-e-us,  emperor  of  the  West, 
was  the  second  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
and  was  associated  in  the  empire  with  Arcadius, 
his  brother,  in  395.  His  guardian,  Stilicho, 
endeavouring  to  dethrone  him,  was  slain.  In 
409,  Alaric  the  Goth  besieged  Home,  and  ravaged 
all  the  country,  while  Honorius  remained  indo- 
lent at  Ravenna,  u.  384;  d.  423. 

Honorius  I.,  Pope,  succeeded  Boniface  V.  in 
6?G.  He  governed  with  zeal  and  prudence. 
Some  of  his  letters  are  extant,  d.  638. 

Honorius  II.,  of  Bologna,  succeeded  Calix- 
tus  II.  in  1124,  and,  at  the  same  time,  Thibauld 
was  chosen  by  another  party,  under  the  name 
of  Celestin ; but  he  resigned  the  chair  to  his 
rival,  d.  1130. 

Honorius  III.  was  made  pope  after  Inno- 
cent III.,  in  1216.  He  confirmed  the  order  of 
Dominicans,  and  left  several  works,  d.  1227. 

^ Honorius  IV.,  a Roman,  ascended  the  papal 
eliair  in  1285.  He  displayed  great  zeal  for  hi* 
church,  and  promoted  the  crusades,  d.  1287. 

Hood,  Robin,  hood,  a famous  English  outlaw  in 
the  12th  century —whose  personal  courage,  skill 
:n  archery,  boldness  of  enterprise,  and  generous 
Imposition,  have  rendered  his  name  famous  in 
-he  legendary  history  of  our  country— lived  in 
Sherwood  foresr,  in  Nottinghamshire.  The 
leads  of  his  story,  as  collected  by  Stowe,  are 
irieflv  these : — “In  this  time  (about  the  year 
1 >n  the  reign  of  Richard  I.)  were  many 
•obbers  and  outlaws,  among  whom  Robin  Hood 
md  Little  John,  renowned  thieves,  continued 


Hook 


u the  woods,  despoiling  and  robbing  the  goods 
1 the  rich.  They  killed  none  but  such  as  would 
ivade  them,  or  by  resistance  for  their  own 
elence.  The  said  Robin  entertained  100  tall 
len  and  good  archers,  with  such  spoils  and 
holts  as  he  got,  upon  whom  400  (were  they 
ver  so  strong)  durst  not  give  the  onset.  He 
iiiered  no  woman  to  be  oppressed,  violated,  or 
.herwise  molested ; poor  men’s  goods  he  spared 
bundantly  relieving  them  with  that  which  by 
left  he  got  from  abbeys  and  the  houses  of  rich 
id  carles.  He  is  beReved  to  have  died  in  1247 
SvM  fifures  ™ a great  variety  of  old 
JjaUads>  and  he  has  likewise  been 
Produced  upon  the  stage  by  numerous  romance 
have  taken  considerable 
W?,  Wltk  h‘s  history  and  character,  and 
specially  with  the  time  lie  lived  in.  For  in- 
ance  Srn  w^ter  Scott  introduces  ldn  in 
Ivanhoc,”  under  the  name  of  Locksley,  temp 
ichard  L;  and  Mr.  G.  P.  It.  James  makes  him 

S CrTnn  part  111  his  “Forest  D*y*.” 

eS\°mana^fle,TiL0rd  Vis,count.  thc  son  of  a 
n 1 1 horncombe,  in  Devonshire, 
‘tcred  the  royal  navy  at  the  age  of  16  For 
b bravery  in  the  capture  of  a 50-gun  ship  in 

«’l%seTZd  thG  rank  Post-captain  ;Pand 
featP  of  nn  r icar'?dmiral>  afc  the  famous 
8?  H,e-  Gra??e>-  hy  Rodney,  April  12th 
that  occasion  were 
is  rpu  WltA  an„tn»h  peerage.  In  1784  lie 
J in  1788n>dn  t0  Par  iamcnt  ^r  Westminster; 

» opto  10.WS  a'Suy"  b? te 

"its  he  WM  mnrti  111  Ccwardof  which  achieve- 

TS;  i!iirnor  " , 


Hood,  Thomas,  a modern  English  poet  and 
humorist,  author  of  the  celebrated  “ Song 
ot  the  Shirt”  and  “The  Bridge  of  Sighs.” 
was  the  son  of  a bookseller  in  the  Poultry. 
VVhen  about  14  years  old,  he  was  placed  in  the 
office  of  a city  merchant ; but  his  health  being 
delicate,  he  was  soon  after  sent  to  Dundee  on 
board  a coasting  vessel.  He  remained  in  Scot- 
land for  two  years,  his  chief  occupations  being 
reading,  fishing,  and  boating.  His  health  im- 
proving, lie  returned  to  London,  and  was  appren- 
ticed to  his  uncle,  an  engraver.  In  1821  the 
London  Magazine”  became  the  property  of 
some  of  liis  friends,  and  he,  having  already 
given  signs  of  the  possession  of  literary  talent 
was  offered  the  post  of  sub-editor.  Soon  af- 
terwards  he  published  his  first  work, — “Odes 
and  Addresses  to  Great  People;”  and,  in  1826 
he  collected  his  contributions  to  the  “London 
i an<i  re-issued  them  in  a work  called 

’Whims  and  Oddities.”  “ The  Comic  Annual  ” 
which  he  produced  for  nine  years,  was  com- 
menced in  1829 ; and  while  editor  of  “ The 
Gem,”  he  wrote  his  well-known  poem,  “Eugene 
Aram’s  Dream.”  His  work,  “ (JP  the  Rhine,” 
was  published  after  a three  years’  residence  on 
1 f Subsequently,  he  became  editor 

of  The  New  Monthly  Magazine,”  and  on  his 
retirement  from  this  post,  he  collected  his  prose 
and  poetry,  scattered  through  many  periodicals 
and  published  them  under  the  title  of  “ Whimsi- 
calities.” In  all  these  works  a rich  current  of 
genial  humour  runs;  and  his  pleasant  wit,  ripe 
observation,  and  sound  sense,  have  made  him 
an  ornament  to  English  literature,  n.  in  Lon- 
don, 1798 ; D.  1845. 

Hooft,  Peter  Cornelius  van,  hooft,  a Dutch 
writer,  to  whom  Louis  XIII,  of  France  gave  the 
order  oi  St.  Michael,  as  a reward  for  his  history 
of  Henry  IV.  His  other  works  are  “Poems 
and  Comedies,”  “The  History  of  the  LowCoun- 
i „frot?  tke  Abdication  of  Charles  V.  to 
1598,  and  a translation  of  Tacitus  into  Dutch 
b.  at  Amsterdam,  1581 ; d.  1647. 

Hook,  James,  hook,  a musical  composer  of 
great  industry  and  talent,  whose  operatic  and 
melodramatic  productions  amount  to  more  than 
140  complete  works,  many  of  which  were  highly 

?nnneS0mUl’  10  aA°Lset  to  music  upwards  of 
2000  songs,  b.  1746;  d.  1827.  He  was 

™JlrfT|thCiEeTur',1Iook'  dean  of  Worcester, 
and  of  lheodore  Hook,  the  famous  novelist,  &c 

Hook,  Dr.  James,  dean  of  Worcester,  son  of 
thepmcdin?,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  an 
able  dignitary  of  the  church,  was  educated  at 
.Westminster  School  and  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford  • 
in  1802  he  was  made  chaplain  to  George  IV  • held 
fn  l4FVfrgS i°f  Herting-fordfaury  and  St.  Andrew’s, 

fo v f m w °n  r w Lr-e ’ W u ‘i11  he  afterwards  exchanged 
tor  that  of  Whippmgham,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight- 

^Prebendai  stall  in  Winchester  cattie- 
cual,  m 1807;  succeeded  Dr.  Middleton  as 
archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  in  1814;  and  ac- 
cepted the  deanery  of  Worcester,  in  1825 
Besides  some  dramas,  which  he  wrote  early  in 
hfe  he  published,  in  1802,  “Anguis  in  Herba- 
a Sketch  of  the  true  character  of  the  Church  of 

“ Tn^thA  *er  Clcrgy>”  which  ho  inscribed 
lo  the  sober  sense  of  his  country”  Few 

writers  have  surpassed  Dr.  Hook  as  a polemical 
“ a P?ll  lcal  Pamphleteer,  and  some  of  the 
most . effective  pamphlets  that  appeared  during 
the  French  revolutionary  war,  in  sunnorf  n? 
monarchical  principles,  were  written  by  him.  p. 
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Hook,  Theodore  Edward,  a popular  English 
humorist  and  playwright  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  another  son  of  the 
musical  composer,  was  remarkable  in  his 
youth  for  his  beauty,  his  sweet  voice,  and  Ins 
quick  intelligence,  lie  soon  began  to  assist  his 
father,  by  writing  the  words  of  ballads  for 
him ; and  was  thus  early  made  familiar  with 
musical  and  theatrical  life  before  and  behind 
the  curtain.  He  had  been  at  Harrow  for  a short 
period;  but  on  the  death  of  his  mother  he  lcit 
it,  and  never  went  to  a school  again.  It  was 
at  one  time  intended  to  enter  him  at  a college  at 
Oxford;  but,  after  some  preliminary  reading, 
he  returned  to  London,  where  lie  quickly  began 
to  write  operas,  farces,  and  published  a novel, 

“ The  Man  of  Sorrow,”  under  an  assumed  name. 
His  light  and  joyous  temperament,  great  con- 
versational powers,  and  marvellous  talent  as  an 
“ improvisatore,”  made  him  the  favourite  ol 
the  most  fashionable  society ; and  it  was  while 
he  was  leading  this  life  of  exuberant  gaiety,  that 
he  played  oil'  his  notorious  “hoaxes;  one  of 
which,  “the  Berners  Street  hoax,”  made  a 
great  sensation  at  the  time.  His  social  qualities 
attracted  the  notice,  and  procured  for  lnm  the 
patronage  of  the  Prince-regent,  who  caused 
him  in  1812,  to  be  appointed  accountant-general 
and  treasurer  to  the  Mauritius,  he  being  then 
only  25  years  of  age.  But  in  March,  1818,  he  was 
arrested  on  a serious  charge,  a deficiency  of 
37  0U0  dollars  having  been  discovered  m the 
colonial  treasury  chest,  lie  was  brought  to 
England  a prisoner,  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown  reporting  that  he  was  only  liable  to  a 
prosecution  for  debt ; but  a long  and  harassing 
course  of  legal  proceedings  was  the  result.  In 
the  year  1820,  he  became,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  editor  of  the 
“John  Bull,”  on  its  establishment.  In  this 
position  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  power- 
ful writing  against  Queen  Caroline,  her  sup- 
porters, and  the  whole  of  the  Whig  party.  So 
successful  was  this  Tory  newspaper,  that  Hook 
for  a long  period,  derived  from  it  an  income  of 
£2000  per  annum.  The  Whig  party,  however, 
would  not  allow  the  law  proceedings  against 
him  to  drop,  and  in  1823  he  was  an  ested,  and 
remained  in  custody  till  May,  182o,  when  he  was 
permitted  to  go  at  large,  but  was  informed  that 
the  crown  could  not  consent  to  forego  its  debt. 
With  respect  to  this  mysterious  at  air,  it  was 
never  clearly  shown  that  he  was  guilty  of  false 
appropriation  of  the  funds  intrusted  to  Ins 
charm-  butgreatcarelessness  was  proved  against 
him,°  it  being  shown,  among  . other  acts  of 
cu Inable  neglect,  that  he  was  m the  habit  of 
leaving  the  keys  of  the  treasure-chest  with  his 
subordinates,  while  he  was  away  on  parties  of 
pleasure.  Between  the  years  182-1  and  138b, 
he  wrote  about  30  volumes  of  novels,  which 
were  very  successful,  and  winch  yielded  him 
1 avrrc  sums  He  continued  to  lead  the  life  of  a 
gay  and  fashionable  man  tiR  July,.  184 R’ when. 


env  and  iasliioiiauiL  , ..*’1  ■. 

as  he  looked  in  the  glass,  when  di^g.^  rose, 

nnri  c-rd  “ Ay,  1 see  1 look  as  I am,  done  up  m 

VoS.lffiof  ctS;  B™:.  a uiodern  Eng- 
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lish  painter,  of  solid  merit,  studied  at  the 
lioyal  Academy,  whose  three  medals  he  carried 
oil'  by  his  skill  in  drawing.  His  first  efforts 
as  an  artist  were  on  the  most  ambitious 
scale,  though  he  afterwards  painted  pic- 
tures of  a simple  rustic  character.  Ilia 
“ Bianca  Capello,"  “ Escape  of  Francesco  do 
Carrara,”  and  “ The  Chevalier  Bayard  wounded 
at  Brescia,”  are  admirable  specimens  of  his- 
torical painting,  the  last  gaining  for  him 
election  into  the  Itoyal  Academy.  Although 
not  so  popular  with  the  general  public  as  many 
inferior  men, he  was  highly  esteemed  as  a painter 
by  his  brother  artists,  xi.  1819. 

Hooke,  Robert,  hook,  a celebrated  mathemar 
tician,  who,  in  his  youth,  evincing  a taste  for 
drawing,  was  placed  under  Sir  Peter  Lely  ; but 
painting  in  oil-colour  disordering  his  head,  he 
abandoned  this  pursuit,  and  was  taken  by  Dr. 
Busby  into  bis  house ; after  which  he  went  to 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  worked  with  Dr. 
Willis  in  his  chemical  operations,  and  became 
assistant  to  Mr.  Boyle,  lie  was  one  of  the  first 
fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  repository  of 
which  was  intrusted  to  his  care.  In  1CC2  he 
was  made  curator  of  experiments  to  that 
learned  body,  and  about  two  years  after  elected 
Gresham  professor  of  geometry.  After  the  fire 
of  London,  he  produced  a plan  for  rebuilding 
the  city,  which  procured  him  the  appointment 
of  one  of  the  city  surveyors ; but  his  design  was 
not  adopted,  in  1668,  he  had  a dispute  with 
Hevelius  respecting  telescopic  sights,  which  lie 
conducted  with  great  asperity.  In  1671,  he 
attacked  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  theory  of  light  and 
colours,  and  afterwards  pretended  that  the  dis- 
covery made  by  that  great  man  concerning  the 
force  and  action  of  gravity  was  originally  made 
by  himself.  In  1691,  Archbishop  Tillotson 
created  him  M.D.  In  1665,  he  wrote  a book 
called  “Micrographia,  or  Philosophical  Descrip- 
tion of  Minute  Bodies  made  by  Magnifying- 
o-lasses.”  His  posthumous  works  were  published 
after  his  death.  Hooke  was  a man  of  great  me- 
chanical genius,  and  the  sciences  are  indebted  to 
him  for  several  valuable  instruments  and  im- 
provements. n.  at  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Might, 
1635;  d.  in  London,  1702. 

Hooke,  Nathaniel,  an  English  historian, 
was  a Roman  Catholic,  and  when  Mr.  Pope  lay- 
on  his  death-bed,  Hooke  introduced  a priest  to 
him  which  gave  great  offence  to  Bolingbioke. 
lie  wrote  the  duchess  of  Marlborough’s  account 
of  her  conduct,  for  which  he  received  £5000; 
but  his  best  work  is  a Roman  history  in  4 vo.s. 
d 1764 

‘Hooked,  Richard,  hook'-er , a celebrated  Eng- 
lish divine,  received  his  education  at  Lxcier 
grammar  school,  whence  he  was  sent  by  ms 
relation,  Bishop  Jewell,  to  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  of  which  he  was  made  bible-clerk, 
and  in  1577  chosen  fellow.  In  4581  he  took 
orders,  and  in  1594  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Drayton-Beauchamp,  in  Buckinghamshire, 

where  he  was  discovered  leading  a lilo  oi 
poverty  by  the  son  of  the  archbishop  ot  lots, 
who  had  formerly  been  liis >inU.  ’rtfcJS 
man  represented  Ins  case  to  his  lather,  throi 
whose  influence  he  was  appointed  ™“t«  of 
Temple  in  1685.  But  this  place  did  not  • m 
Hooker,  who  was  best  fitted  for  a comitry 
tirement;  he  therefore  applied  to  Arehbuhj P 
Whit  gilt  for  a removal  to  some  quiet  1 ar  ^ 
a"-e  ” and  was  accordingly  presented 
living  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  wrote  part  of  his 
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“Ecclesiastical  Polity.”  In  1595  the  queen  pre- 
sented him  to  the  rectory  of  Bishop's  Bourne, 
where  he  finished  his  great  work.  Pope  Cle- 
ment VIII.  said  of  the  “ Ecclesiastical  Polity,” 
“ there  are  iti  it  such  seeds  of  eternity  as  will 
continue  till  the  last  fire  shall  devour  all  learn- 
ing.” He  wrote  many  tracts  and  sermons  in 
addition  to  his  great  work,  and  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  profound,  learned,  and  pious 
divines  of  the  English  church,  b.  at  Heavitree, 
near  Exeter,  about  1554;  d.  1600. 

Hooker,  Sir  William  Jackson,  a distinguished 
English  botanist,  and,  till  his  death,  director  of 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kcw.  He  abandoned  the 
pursuit  of  commerce  for  that  of  botany,  and, 
in  his  youth,  travelled  in  Iceland,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  becoming  acquainted  wdth  its  natural 
history.  Unfortunately  losing  his  collection  of 
specimens  collected  in  that  country,  he,  notwith- 
standing, published,  in  1809,  an  account  of  the 
botany  of  that  island,  under  the  title  of  “A 
Tour  in  Iceland.”  This  was  followed,  in  1812, 
by  “ A Monograph  on  the  British  Junger- 
mannia;"  and,  in  1818,  he  produced  a continua- 
tion of  Curtis’s  “Flora  Londinensis.”  The 
“ Flora  Scotica,”  “ Exotic  Flora,”  a continuation 
of  Curtis’s  “Botanical  Magazine,”  and  the 
“Botanical  Miscellany,”  were  brought  out  by 
him  between  the  years  1823  and  1833.  In  1837 
he  completed,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Greville, 
the  “leones  Filicura,”  in  which  a complete  cata- 
logue of  ferns  was  given,  with  figures.  A com- 
plete description  of  British  plants,  under  the 
title  ot  “British  Flora,”  was  issued  under  his  di- 
rection. He  also  edited  the  “Journal  of 
Botany,”  assisted  in  the  management  of  “The 
Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,”  and 
filled  the  chair  of  professor  of  botany  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow;  but  resigned  this  to  assume 
the  direction  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew, 
which,  under  his  control,  rapidly  became  the 
first  establishment  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
He  was  among  the  foremost  professors  of  sys- 
tematic botany  of  the  present  century.  In  1836 
ae  was  knighted  for  his  eminent  scientific  at- 
tainments ; he  was  also  one  of  the  vico-presi- 
Jents  of  the  Linmean  Society,  an  honorary 
J C L of  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  a knight 
n the  Legion  of  Honour  in  France,  b.  at  Nor- 
wich, 1785  ; D.  1865. 

Hooker,  Joseph  Dalton,  son  of  the  above, 
uso  a distinguished  botanist,  was  educated  for 
he  pursmt  of  medicine,  which  he  followed  as 
•»l.D  for  many  years;  but,  on  the  fitting  out  of 

JecanaTn8is-m3u  expeditiot?  to  the  Antarctic 
V 111  I8'i9’.he  was  appointed  assistant-sur- 

fSup  rLl'ehus>  to  which  post  were 
mi-fninlf  dutl.es  of  observing  and  collecting  the 
•xnc  t s,)ecim™s  oF  the  country  to  which  the 
lubliSl  -pf  dispatched.  On  his  return  he 
int  m o i Hora  Antarctica.”  In  1848  he  set 

urin£  whf  hniCv,a  exPedillon  to  the  Himalayas, 
he  discovered  many  new  and 

'on  dm  • to P aD  j8’  although  his  travels  had  been 
>een  at  n,!in  r r many  disadvantages,  he  having 
fikkim  riV™  Prisoner  in  a district  of  the 
■n  i mnr  'm  layaR;  In,1862  he  Produced  the 

lom-iak”  wnig  tr?Ye's-,in  bis  “Himalayan 
iour.  ais,  besides  which,  lie  was  the  means  r>r 

"endmnsnfntnVCt.-al  yillu.able  varieties  of  rhodo- 
w a „ 15efore  his  travels,  he 

Ecology  to  tiio  “t"  the  Museum  of  Economic 
Ion  $ „ 1 transactions”  of  which  institu- 
tes L nnntributea,a  most  valuable  and  in- 
? ^paper  on  the  Vegetation  of  the  Carbo- 
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niferous  Period,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
present  day.  He  was  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
a.  member  of  the  council  of  the  Linmean  So- 
ciety, and  one  of  the  examiners  of  candidates  for 
the  East-India  medical  service,  b.  at  Glasgow. 
1817.  & ’ 

Hoole,  John,  hool,  an  ingenious  writer,  was 
the  son  of  a watchmaker,  who  was  a very  able 
mechanic,  and  director,  for  many  years,  of  the 
machinery  at  Covent-garden  Theatre.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  became  a clerk  in  the  India 
House,  but  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  literary 
pursuits,  particularly  the  study  of  the  Italian 
language,  of  which  he  acquired  considerable 
knowledge,  as  appears  by  his  excellent,  transla- 
tions into  English  of  Ariosto’s  “Orlando  Furi- 
oso”  and  Tasso’s  “Jerusalem.”  He  also  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  the  dramas  of  Metastasio, 
and  was  the  author  of  three  tragedies  viz. 

“ Cyrus,”  acted  at  Covent  Garden  in  1768  ■ “ Ti- 
manthes,”  performed  the  year  following;  and 
“Cleonice,”  in  1775.  b.  in  London,  1727;  d. 
1803.  ’ 

Hope,  Thomas,  hope,  a liberal  art-patron  and 
writer  on  art,  was  a descendant  of  the  rich 
banking  family  of  the  Hopes  of  Amsterdam. 
An  enthusiastic  admiration  for  architecture  led 
him,  at  the  age  of  18,  to  travel  through  Greece, 
1 urkey,  Syria,  Sicily,  France,  Germany,  and 
Spam,  in  search  of  the  greatest  examples  of  the 
art  extant.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  com- 
menced applying  the  principles  of  which  he  had 
made  himself  master  abroad,  by  extending  and 
enlarging  his  residence  in  Duehess-strect,  Port- 
land-place,  which,  when  finished,  he  stored  with 
classical  vases  and  statues.  In  1806  he  issued 
his  splendid  work  entitled  “Household  Furni- 
ture,” which,  in  60  folio  plates,  depicted  the 
magnificent  upholstery  and  decorations  of  his 
house.  His  “ Costume  of  the  Ancients”  had 
appeared  in  1809 ; and  this  work,  together  with 
its  successor,  “Modern  Costume,”  as  well  as 
many  valuable  contributions  to  fine  art  periodi- 
cals, greatly  tended  to  improve  English  taste  in 
matters  artistic.  The  celebrated  work,  “ Anas- 
tasius;  or,  the  Memoirs  of  a Modem  Greek” 
was  published  by  him  in  1819,  and  as  it  was 
issued  anonymously,  Lord  Byron  was  long  held 
to  be  the  only  person  capable  of  having  been  its 
author.  Two  other  works,  both  published  after 
his  death,  came  from  his  pen— one  “On  the 
Onginand  Prospects  of  Man,”  and  the  other 
An  Historical  Essay  on  Architecture.”  Al- 
though a constant  patron  of  the  arts,  and  the 
first  to  discern  and  foster  the  genius  of  Thor- 
waldsen,  he  became  engaged  in  a dispute  with 
Dubost,  a I reneh  artist,  who,  to  revenge  himself 
upon  him,  painted  the  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hope,  and  exhibited  them  under  the  title  of 
Beauty  and  the  Beast;”  but  the  exhibition 
was  terminated  m a sudden  manner,  by  his 
brother  destroying  the  canvas  with  his  stick, 
n.  about  1770;  d.  1831. 

Hopital,  Michael  de  1’,  lop-e'-tal,  was  an 
eminent  chancellor  of  France,  to  which  high 
station  he  rose  through  the  zeal,  ability,  and 
integrity  he  displayed  in  the  various  offices  ho 
be fore  tilled,  lie  studied  jurisprudence  in  the 
most  celebrated  universities  of  France  and 
Italy;  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession,  and  was 
seF*r  by  HTy  n-  as  ambassador  to  the  council 
ot  1 rent.  In  1554  he  was  made  superintendent 
of  the  royal  finances,  when  by  his  good  manage- 
ment, and  his  disregard  of  the  demands  of  court 
favourites,  he  replenished  the  exhausted  treasury. 
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He  was  asinccre  friciul  toreligious  toleration,  and 
the  principal  author  of  the  edict  of  1562,  which 
allowed  freedom  of  worship  to  Protestants. 
This  brought  on  him  the  hatred  of  the  court  of 
ltome ; his  seals  of  office  were  taken  from  him ; 
and  he  retired  to  his  country-house.  When 
the  massacro  of  the  Protestants  on  Bartholo- 
mew’s Day,  1572,  was  at  its  height,  and  his 
friends  thought  he  would  become  one  of  its 
victims,  he  not  only  declined  to  take  measures 
for  his  own  safety,  but  when  a party  of  horse- 
men advanced  towards  his  house,  he  refused  to 
close  his  gates.  The  party,  however,  had  been 
sent  by  the  queen,  with  orders  to  save  him : and 
on  thoir  informing  him  that  the  persons  who 
made  the  list  of  proscription  pardoned  him,  he 
calmly  observed,  “ I did  not  know  that  1 had 
done  anything  to  deserve  either  death  or  par- 
don.” The  whole  course  of  this  great  man’s  life 
was  productive  of  benefit  to  his  country,  and  did 
honour  to  his  nature.  He  survived  this_ exe- 
crable event  a few  months  only.  n.  1505;  n. 
3.573.  .... 

Hopitab,  Guillaume  Francois  Antoine,  mar- 
quis de  1’,  a French  mathematician,  who 
evinced,  at  an  early  age,  a genius  for  mathe- 
matical study,  and,  when  only  fifteen,  solved  a 
difficult  problem  of  Pascal’s.  He  served  for 
some  time  in  the  army,  which  he  left  on  account 
of  a defect  in  his  sight.  In  1693,  he  was  ad- 
mitted an  honorary  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  and  published  a work  on 
Newton’s  Fluxions,  being  the  first  Frenchman 
who  wrote  on  that  subject.  He  afterwards  pub- 
lished another  mathematical  work.  b.  at  Paris, 
1661;  n.  1704.  , „ , 

Hopkins,  Charles,  hop'-lcins,  an  English  poet 
and  classical  translator,  who,  in  1694,  published 
some  epistolary  poems  and  translations,  and 
the  year  following  produced  a tragedy,  called 
“ Pyrrhus,  King’  of  Egypt.”  He  translated 
Ovid’s  “Tristia”  and  “Art  of  Love,”  and  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  Dryden  and  other  poets, 
n.  at  Exeter,  about  1663 ; n.  1699. 

Hopkinson,  Francis,  hop' -kin-sun,  an  emi- 
nent American  author,  and  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  declaration  of  American,  independence, 
was  a native  of  Philadelphia,  his  father  being, 
the  intimate  friend  and  scientific  coadjutor  oi 
Franklin.  After  graduating  at  the  college  oi 
Philadelphia,  and  making  the  law  his  study, 
Francis  visited  England;  and,  a few  years  after 
his  return,  entered  congress  as  a delegate  fiom 
New  Jersey.  He  produced  many  satires  and 
ironical  pieces,  such  as  the  “Prophecy,  the 
“ Political  Catechism,”  &c.,  tending  to  ridicule 
the  old  country;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
directed  his  efforts  against  the  . ribaldry  oi  the 
newspapers,  and  the  exaggerations  and  preju- 
dices with  which  the  federal  constitution  was  at 
first  assailed.  After  his  retirement  from  con- 
gress, he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  admiralty 
ior  Pennsylvania.  Among  his  works,  the  greatci 
■part  of  which  are  of  a political  character,  there 
are  many  sound  essays  and  scientific  papers, 
acute  and  learned  judicial  decisions,  and  a variety 
of  songs  possessing  much  sweetness  and  deli- 
cacy, which  were  rendered  still  more  P°Pjl'^r 
by  the  airs  lie  composed  for  them.  b.  1/38; 

D’Hobpner,  John,  R.A.,  hop'-ner,  one  of  the 
first  lloyal  Academicians,  and  a fashionable 
portrait-painter  in  his  day.  In  Ins  early  yeoxa 
was  chorister  in  the  Chanel  Royal,  but  after- 
wards became  a student  ot  the  Royal  Academy, 
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and  attracting  the  notice  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
lie  painted  a considerable  number  of  royal  and 
fashionable  portraits,  and  divided  the  favour  of 
the  highest  patrons  of  art  with  Lawrence  and 
Opic.  Ho  also  excelled  in  landscape-painting, 
B.  in  London,  1759;  D.  1810. 

IIoratii,  ho-ra’-slic-i,  the  name  of  three  brave 
Roman  brothers,  who  fought  against  the  three 
Curiatii  of  Alba,  667  b.c.  Two  of  them  were 
slain ; but  the  third,  by  adding  artifice  to  his 
courage,  slew  all  his  antagonists.  On  his  return 
to  Rome  he  met  his  sister,  who  had  been  be- 
trothed to  one  of  the  Curiatii,  and  on  her 
reproaching  him  for  what  he  had  done,  he  slew 
her  also.  His  eminent  services,  however,  wero 
considered  an  extenuation  of  his  crime,  and  ho 
was  pardoned. 

Horatius,  or  Horace,  Quintus  Flaccu3,  ho • 
ra'-she-us,  an  elegant  Roman  poet.  His  father 
was  a freedman ; but  though  poor,  he  gave  his 
son  a good  education,  placing  him  first  under  the 
best  masters  at  Rome,  and  then  sending  him  to 
Athens,  that  he  might  study  philosophy..  Here 
he  was  patronized  by  Brutus,  who  took  him  into 
his  army,  and  made  him  a tribune ; but  he  had 
more  wit  than  courage,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi  he  threw  away  his  shield  and  lied. 
Being  reduced  to  want,  Virgil  became  his  patron, 
and  recommended  him  to  Maecenas,  by  whom 
ho  was  introduced  to  Augustus,  who  offered 
him  considerable  advancement,  which  he  de- 
clined, preferring  a private  life  to  the  honours 
of  the  court.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the 
highest  people  in  Rome,  particularly  Max-enas 
and  Pollio.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
retired  to  the  country,  where  he  indulged  in  a 
philosophical  ease,  which  he  has  admirably 
described  in  his  odes.  These  have  been  trans- 
lated into  every  European  language.  The  last 
modern  edition  of  his  works  is  Milman’s  “Life 
and  Works  of  Horace,”  published  in  1819.  b.  at 
Venusia,  or  Venusium,  65  b.c.  ; d.  8 b.c. 

Horatius  Cocles.  (See  Cocles.) 

Horn,  Charles  Edward,  horn,  the  son  of  C.  F. 
Horn,  a German  musician  and  the  tutor  of 
George  Ill.’s  daughters,  was  perhaps  the  best 
composer  of  melodies  in  modern  times.  He 
showed  indications  of  musical  genius  when  very 
young,  and  was  engaged  as  second  tenor  on  the 
opening  of  the  English  Opera  House,  and  ob- 
tained a large  share  of  public  favour.  H e wrote 
the  music,  in  whole  or  the  greater  part,  for  a 
vast  number  of  operas;  and  was  especially  suc- 
cessful as  a composer  of  ballads,  as  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  three  of  the  most  popular  pieces  ot 
this  description — “Cherry  Ripe,”  “The  deep, 
deep  Sea,”  and  “ I’ve  been  roaming  —are  his 
work.  These  songs  were  not  only  well  received 
at  the  time  of  their  production,  but  keep  their 
hold  on  public  favour  still,  b.  in  London,  LaO; 
n.  in  New  York,  1819.  , 

Horne,  George,  bishop  of  Norwich,  and 
author  of  the  celebrated  “ Commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Psalms,”  received  Ins  education  at 
Maidstone  school,  whence  he  was  elected  to  a 
scholarship  of  University  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  He  was  afterwards 
chosen  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  and  app  i 
himself  with  great  diligence  to  sacred  literature, 
particularly  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
In  1753  he  entered  into  orders,  and  soon  becan 
distinguished  as  an  excellent  preacher.  1 
appeared  also  as  an  acute  writer,  particular 
cpntrovers^dcfending  thepnnciples  of 


I cliinson  with  singular  dexterity. 
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was  chosen  president  of  liis  college,  on  which 
he  took  his  degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  appointed 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  His  valuable 
“Commentary  on  the  Psalms”  was  produced  in 
1776.  b.  at  Otham,  Kent,  1730;  n.  at  Path, 
1792, 

Horne,  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell,  an  eminent 
biblical  writer,  who  was  ordained  by  the  bishop 
of  London,  without  having  taken  a degree  at  a 
university,  in  consequence  of  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  that  prelate  held  his  “ Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures.”  After 
having  been  presented  to  the  rectory  of  two 
united  parishes  in  the  city  of  London,  he  pub- 
lished a new  and  enlarged  edition  of  ihe  above 
popular  work;  besides  which,  he  produced  “A 
Compendious  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Bible,”  “ A Manual  of  Biblical  Biography,”  “ A 
Manual  of  Parochial  Psalmody,”  and  many 
other  theological  works.  B.  17bO;  n.  1S62. 

Horne,  Richard  Henry,  an  English  littera- 
teur, who  was  at  first  sent  to  Sandhurst  for 
the  purpose  of  being  educated  for  the  military 
service  of  the  East-India  Company,  but  left  that 
seminary  to  enter,  in  1826,  the  Mexican  navy,  as 
midshipman,  while  that  republic  was  at  war 
with  Spain.  On  the  termination  of  the  war,  he 
went  to  London,  and  commenced  writing  ex- 
tensively for  periodical  publications.  In  1827, 
he  produced  “ The  Death  of  Marlowe,”  and 
“ Cosmo  de  Medici,”  two  dramas  written  upon 
the  Elizabethan  model;  these  being  followed 
by  “The  Death  Fetch,”  and  “Gregory  the 
Seventh;”  to  which  latter  play  was  appended  a 
critical  essay  on  tragic  influence.  He  appears 
to  have  been  greatly  disappointed  in  the  expecta- 
tions he  had  formed  on  commencing  his  literary 
career ; lor,  in  1841,  he  published  a singular 
pamphlet,  called  “An  Exposition  of  the  False 

KrUI»  CIF*ud’n§’  Men  of  Genius  from  the 
Public.”  His  plays  were  not  successful  either 
, ,c  6t‘^  or  with  the  reading  public.  In 
^ i V-  ie  wI°*;e  a “ Life  of  .Napoleon,”  which  was 
published  in  Tyas’s  illustrated  series.  In  1843, 
he  produced  an  epic  poem,  thus  singularly  an- 
nounced Orion,  an  Epic  Poem.  Price  One 
1 arthing,”  which  was  generally  supposed  to  be 
fustic  mode  of  expressing  what  he  thought 
the  value  of  public  appreciation  of  such  works. 
Its  success  was  very  great,  however,  first  at  one 
farthing,  next  at  a penny,  and  afterwards  at 
V ;;a'cr1°'vn  and  five  shillings.  “ A New  Spirit 
ot  the  Ago”  was  published  in  1844;  “Ballad 
Romances”  in  1846;  and  “Judas  Iscariot,”  a 
!™le  P[ay.  with  Poems,  in  1843.  In  addition 
io  these,  he  wrote  extensively  for  the  periodicals 
Ifpews  of  the  time.  In  1852,  he,  with  Mr. 
xiowitt  and  others,  emigrated  to  Australia; 
where,  after  undergoing  many  privations  as  a 
gold-digger,  he  became  chief  of  mounted  police, 
and  afterwards  a gold  commissioner : a narra- 
tive of  his  adventures  having  been  contributed, 
at  various  times,  to  the  pages  of  “ Household 
Words.”  b.  about  1803. 

IIoiijfE  Tookb.  (See  Tooke.) 

Horner,  Francis,  hor'-ner,  an  English  poli- 
tician,  writer  on  political  economy,  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  “Edinburgh  Review.” 
ATter  having  received  his  education  at  the  High 
School  and  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  em- 
raccd  the  profession  of  the  law,  intending  to 
practise  at  the  Scottish  bar.  In  1802,  he  went 
^ek  employment  in  the  English 

t?^’nf^ibeo?IX,^acquaintcd  with  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and  other 
ulv 


leading  Whigs.  After  having  sat  as  com- 
missioner at  the  board  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, ho  was,  in  1806,  returned  to  Parliament 
lor  St.  Ives,  and  gradually  assumed  importance 
in  his  new  career.  His  first  great  speech  was 
made  in  1810,  on  the  subject  of  the  alleged  de- 
preciation of  bank  notes;  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Bullion  Committee, 
his  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons  con- 
tinuing' to  increase.  In  1814,  he  went  abroad, 
and  travelled  in  Switzerland  and  the  north  of 
Italy.  His  last  speech  was  in  favour  of  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics,  in  1816.  A pulmonary 
disease  compelled  him,  in  the  same  year,  to  visit 
the  south  of  Europe,  where  he  died.  B.in  Edin- 
burgh, 1778;  d.  1817. 

IloitRox,  Jeremiah,  hor'-rocJcs,  an  English 
astronomer,  who  received  an  academical  educa- 
tion at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  after 
which  he  retired  to  Iiool,  near  Liverpool,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  astronomical  observations. 
He  was  the  first  who  observed  the  transit  of 
Venus  over  the  sun’s  disc,  his  account  of  which 
was  published  by  Hevelius,  at  Dantzie,  in  1661, 
under  the  title,  “Venus  in  Sole  visa,  anno  1039.” 
b.  atToxteth,  about  1619;  n.  1640. 

IIorsa,  hor'-sa,  a Saxon  prince,  the  brother 
of  Hengist  (see  Hengist),  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  lie  was 
killed  in  battle  with  the  Britons  at  Eaglesford, 
now  Aylesford,  in  455. 

Horsley,  John,  hors'-le,  a learned  antiquary, 
who  was  educated  first  at  Newcastle  and  after- 
wards in  Scotland,  where  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.A.  He  became  pastor  of  a dissenting  con- 
gregation in  his  native  country.  He  is  the 
author  of  a work  entitled  “ Britannia  Romana,” 
folio,  which  gives  a copious  and  exact  account 
of  the  remains  of  the  Romans  in  Britain, 
n.  1731. 

_ Horsley,  Samuel,  a prelate  of  the  estab- 
lished Church  of  England,  was  educated  at 
Westminster  School  and  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. After  entering  into  holy  orders  in 
1759,  he  became  rector  of  Newington,  on  the 
resignation  of  his  father ; in  1767  he  was  elected 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  body  he 
was  made  secretary  in  1773.  Soon  after  his 
appointment  as  archdeacon  of  St.  Alban’s,  in 
1781,  he  entered  into  a theological  controversy 
with  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  against  whom  ho 
combated,  the  doctrines  of  materialism  and 
Unitarianism.  In  1788  he  was  ordained  bishop 
of  St  David’s,  and  on  taking  his  scat  in  Par- 
liament, displayed  great  political  capacity, 
strongly  supporting  the  measures  of  Mr.  Pitt; 
for  which  services  he  was  made,  successively, 
bishop  of  Rochester  and  of  St.  Asaph.  He  pub- 
lished a large  number  of  theological  works, 
chiefly  controversial,  but  one  of  them,  the 
“ Seventeen  Letters  to  Dr.  Priestley,”  was  held 
to  be  the  exponent  of  a sound  and  orthodox 
theology,  b.  1733  ; n.  1806. 

Horsley,  John  Calcott,  an  English  painter 
and  R.A.,  who,  from  his  earliest  youth, 
evinced  a talent  for  the  fine  arts.  The  first 
work  which  attracted  the  attention  of  tho 
public  towards  him  was  his  “Leaving  tho 
Ball,”  exhibited  in  1810,  a success  which  was 
followed  up  by  his  gaining  a prize  of  £200  for 
his  cartoon  of  “ St.  Augustine  Preaching,”  in 
1843.  He  afterwards  painted  two  frescoes  for 
the  House  of  Lords,— “ The  Spirit  of  Religion  ” 
and  “Eve  Surprised;”  and  was  one  of  the 
best  among  the  exhibitors  in  the  yearly  display 
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or  artistic  productions  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
His  chief  works  are  “Malvolio,”  “Master 
Slender""  Scene  fromDon  Quixote,”  “JV  Allegro 
and  11  Penscroso.”  In  1855  he  was  elected  an 
A.B.A.,  and  was  admitted  as  R.A.  in  1861.  n. 
in  London,  1817. 

Hortense,  (Eugdnio  Hortenso  do  Beau- 
harnais),  hor'-tense,  queen  of  Holland,  and 
mother  of  Napoleon  III.,  was  daughter  of 
Alexander,  viscount  de  Beauhamais,  and  Jose- 
phine Tasclier  de  la  Pagcric,  afterwards  first 
wife  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  empress  of  France. 
On  the  marriage  of  her  mother  to  Bonaparte, 
Hortense  became,  by  her  beauty,  wit,  and  accom- 
plishments, the  ornament  of  the  consular  and 
imperial  courts.  She  was  espoused,  though  un- 
willingly, in  1S02,  to  Louis  Bonaparte ; but  the 
marriage  afforded  little  happiness  to  either 
party.  Becoming  a queen  by  the  elevation  of 
Louis  Bonaparte  to  the  throne  of  Holland  in 
1806,  she  displayed  little  affection  for  her 
husband’s  kingdom,  and  lived  in  it  only 
when  compelled  to  do  so.  After  the  abdi- 
cation of  Louis,  in  1810,  she  obtained  a divorce 
from  him,  and  took  up  her  residence  in  Paris, 
where,  still  retaining  her  title  of  queen,  she 
became  the  centre  of  a most  distinguished  and 
fashionable  circle.  She  remained  in  Paris  after 
the  first  return  of  the  Bourbons,  and  was 
accused  of  assisting  Napoleon  to  re-enter 
France,  and  compelled  to  depart  from  the  capital 
in  1815.  After  having  wandered  about  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  for  some  time,  she  re- 
tired, in  1817,  under  the  title  of  the  duchess  of 
St.  Leu,  to  the  chateau  of  Arenenberg,  in  the 
canton  of  Thurgau,  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Constance.  8he  had  by  her  marriage  with 
King  Louis  three  children:  Napoleon  Louis 
Charles,  born  in  1802;  Napoleon  Louis,  born  in 
1801;  Charles  Louis  Napoleon,  born  in  1808. 
The/first  died  young ; the  second  perished  in  the 
unfortunate  expedition  to  Forli,  in  1831;  and 
the  third  became  emperor  of  the  French,  as 
Napoleon  III.  b.  at  Paris,  1783  ; d.  1837. 

Hortensius, Quintus,  hor-ten'-sh e-us,  a Roman 
orator,  who  pleaded  his  first  cause,  with  great 
applause,  at  the  age  of  19,  b.  c.  91.  He  became 
successively  military  tribune,  praetor,  and  con- 
sul. B.  Ill  B.  C.  ; D.  50  B.  C.  — IIORTENSIA, 
daughter  of  the  above,  who  inherited  his 
eloquence.  When  the  Roman  women  were  re- 
quired to  render  on  oath  an  account  of  their 
property,  she  pleaded  the  cause  of  her  sex  with 
such  force  that  the  decree  was  annulled. 

Houbigant,  Charles  Francis,  hoo'-be-gong,  an 
eminent  Hebrew  scholar, a priest  of  the  Oratory, 
and  professor  of  philosophy  at  Soissons.  He 
became  deaf  after  his  removal  to  Paris,  and  un- 
able to  perform  his  duties  as  a preacher  and 
public  lecturer.  Turning  his  attention  to  Hebrew 
literature,  he  produced  at  Paris,  in  1753,  in  4 
vols.  folio,  his  “Biblia  Hebraica  cum  Notis 
Criticis,”  in  which  the  Hebrew  text  and  a Latin 
version  of  it  are  printed  in  parallel  columns, 
n.  at  Paris,  1686 ; d.  1783. 

Houbeaken,  Arnold,  hoo'-braJc-en,  a famous 
Dutch  painter, who  wrote  a trustworthy  account 
of  the  lives  of  the  Dutch  painters  of  eminence, 
which  was  illustrated  with  portraits  engraved 
by  his  son.  n.  at  Dort,  1660  ; d.  1719.— His  son, 
Jacob,  was  an  excellent  engraver.  He  engraved 
some  of  the  plates  in  a work  called  “ Heads  of 
the  Illustrious  Persons  of  Great  Britain,”  pub- 
lished 1748.  B.  1693  ; B.  1780. 
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Uouciiaed,  J can  Nicolas,  lioo-tliar1,  a French 
republican  soldier,  who,  from  being  at  first  a 
private  in  a regiment  of  cavalry,  rapidly  arrived 
at  the  rank  of  general,  and  displayed  great 
boldness  and  activity  in  repeated  engagements 
when  opposed  to  the  Prussians  on  the  Rhine, 
and  afterwards  against  the  English  and  their 
allies  before  Dunkirk,  &c.  But  neither  his 
bravery  nor  his  successes  could  save  him  from 
the  guillotine;  for  having  been  denounced  by 
his  colleague.  General  lloche,  as  a conspirator 
against  the  republic,  he  was  arrested,  and 
shortly  after  executed,  1793;  b.  1710. 

IIoubon,  hoo'-dawng,  a celebrated  French 
sculptor,  who,  after  studying  in  Italy,  returned 
to  Paris,  and  executed  the  busts  of  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Moliere,  Franklin,  Buffon,  Diderot, 
Catherine  II.,  &c.  He  became,  in  1777,  member 
and  professor  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  was  invited  to  Philadelphia  to  carve  a 
statue  of  Washington,  b.  at  Versailles,  1741 ; 
b.  at  Paris,  1828. 

Hough,  John,  huf,  an  English  prelate, 
memorable  for  the  noble  stand  he  made 
against  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  James  11., 
was  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford; 
became  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Ormond; 
and,  in  16S5,  was  made  a prebendary  of  Wor- 
cester. In  16S7,  the  presidentship  of  Mag- 
dalen College  becoming  vacant,  the  king  sent 
mandatory  letters  to  the  fellows,  requiring  them 
to  elect  one  Anthony  Farmer,  who  didnot  belong 
to  that  society,  and  was  a man  of  doubtful  cha- 
racter. The  fellows  upon  this,  seeing  their  privi- 
leges attacked,  applied  by  petition  for  leave  to 
proceed  to  a free  election,  according  to  their 
statutes.  No  answer  being  returned,  they  chose 
Mr.  Hough,  who  was  confirmed  by  the  visitor, 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester ; and  the  new  pre- 
sident having  taken  his  doctor’s  degree,  wa3 
installed.  The  king,  instead  of  letting  tbe 
matter  rest,  now  thought  proper  to  send 
another  mandate,  ordering  the  Society  to  elect 
Dr.  Parker,  bishop  of  Oxford,  for  their  pre- 
sident; which  they  refused,  and  were  all  ex- 
pelled except  two.  Thus  the  business  st.ood  i i : 1 
September,  16S8,  when  James,  finding  that  his 
affairs  grew  desperate,  became  alarmed,  and 
commissioned  the  bishop  of  Winchester  to 
settle  the  society  of  Magdalen  College  regularly 
and  statutably.  Dr.  Hough  and  the  fellows 
were  accordingly  restored ; and  in  1690  lie  was 
made  bishop  of  Oxford,  from  whence  he  was 
removed  to  Lichfield,  and  next  to  Worcester, 
where  he  died,  honoured  for  his  patriotism, 
piety,  and  munificence,  b.  1651 ; n.  1743. 

Houghton,  RichardMoncktonMDncs, Lord, 
hou'-ion,  a poet  of  some  note,  who  sat  for  Pon- 
tefract from  1837  to  1863,  when  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage.  His  principal  works  are  “ Me- 
morials of  a Tour  in  Greece,”  “ Palm  Leaves,” 
and  the  “ Flight  of  Time,”  b.  1S09. 

Houssate,  Arsine, bous-sui,  a modern  Frcnih 
litterateur,  who  went  to  Paris  early  in  life,  to 
push  his  fortunes  as  an  author,  lfe began  bis 
career  in  1S3C,  with  the  publication  of  two 
romances.  Ilis  essays  in  art  criticism,  and 
especially  his  writings  illustrative  of  the  bio- 
graphical history  of  the  regency,  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  reading  public  towards  lnni. 
During  the  revolution  of  ISIS,  lie  presented 
himself  as  a candidate  for  the  suffrages  of  his 
native  province,  but  was  beaten  by  M.  Oj.iVu 
Barrot.  Through  the  influence  of  Muiic. 
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Rachel,  lie  was  made  manager  of  the  Comfidie 
Frangaise  in  18-19,  and  succeeded  in  restoring 
that  theatre  to  a most  prosperous  condition, 
producing  more  than  a hundred  new  works  by 
the  best  French  playwrights.  After  the  coup- 
d'itat  of  1S51,  ho  wrote  the  cantata  for  Mdlle. 
Rachel,  entitled  “L’Empire  e’est  la  paix.”  On 
the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1856,  he  resigned  tho 
appointment.  His  literary  performances  in- 
clude romances,  plays,  poems,  essays,  and  cri- 
ticisms; many  of  them  displaying  his  strong 
predilection  for  the  age  of  Louis  XV.,  while  all 
are  characterized  by  refinement,  grace,  and 
lively  wit.  n.  at  Bruy^res,  near  Laon,  1815. 

Houston,  Samuel,  houx'-ton,  an  American 
general,  who  began  life  in  a merchant’s  office, 
but,  incited  by  a love  of  adventure,  went  to 
reside  among  the  Indians,  with  whom  he  stayed 
five  years,  lieturning  to  his  native  state,  he 
founded  a school  on  the  borders  of  the  prairie 
for  the  children  of  the  red  men.  In  the  war 
igainst  the  English  in  1813,  he  served  with 
much  distinction  under  General  Jackson,  and 
.vas  severely  wounded  at  the  Horse-shoe  Falls. 
Subsequently  General  Jackson  employed  him  to 
' otiate  a treaty  with  his  former  hosts,  the 
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led  Indians.  After  having  brought  this  mis 
.ion  to  a successful  termination,  he  resolved  to 
n-occed  to  Nashville  to  study  the  law;  and  soon 
ifterwards  obtained  considerable  practice  by 
lis  great  abilities  in  his  new  profession.  In 
.821  he  was  appointed  major-general  of  the 
nilitia  of  the  state  of  Tennessee.  On  the  break- 
up out  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  he  was  named 
’cneral-in-cliief,  and  at  the  battle  of  Saint 
iacinto,  he,  with  700  men,  took  or  killed  the 
800  soldiers  of  Santa  Anna,  who  was  himself 
mong  the  prisoners.  The  inhabitants  of 
,'exas,  out  of  admiration  for  his  bravery,  ap- 
ointed  him  president  of  the  new  republic  they 
Hinded  after  gaining  their  independence  from 
lexico ; and  on  the  incorporation  of  Texas  with 
le  other  states  of  the  Union,  General  Houston 
ecamc  a member  of  Congress,  e.  at  Rockbridge 
irginia,  1793 ; d.  1S63. 

Hoveden,  Roger  de,  hove'-den,  an  English 
istorian  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  who  is  said 
> have  been  an  ecclesiastic  and  lawyer,  two 
.•ofessions  then  commonly  united.  His  “Annal* 

' English  History  from  731  to  1202  ” were 
rinled  at  London  in  1695,  and  at  Frankfort 
i 1601,  and,  lately,  in  Bohn’s  Antiquarian 
tbrary.  Lived  towards  the  end  of  tho  12th 
ntury. 

Howard,  Sir  Edward,  hou'-ard,  a naval  com 
ander,  who  entered  early  the  maritime  scr- 
ee, and,  about  1491,  was  knighted.  In  1512 
3 was  sent  as  lord  high  admiral  of  England 
ith  a large  fleet  against  France,  the  coasts  of 
Inch,  he  ravaged.  He  also  defeated  tho 
icmy  s fleet  ofl  Brest ; but,  the  year  following 
as  slam  in  boarding  the  French  admiral’s 
jP,  and  Ins  body  thrown  into  tho  sea.  d. 

HowATin,  Thomas,  carl  of  Surrey  and  duke  of 
iriolk.  (See  Surrey,  Thomas  Howard,  carl  of). 
Howard,  Henry,  carl  of  Surrey.  (See 
rret,  Henry  Howard,  carl  of.) 

Howard,  Catherine,  fifth  wife  of  Henry  VIII., 
is  1 he  daughter  of  Edmund  Howard,  third 
second  duke  of  Norfolk.  She  was 
w!PCl’iin-iV,1<)’  *°  ^10  king;  but,  two  years 

•etPYt1 nr’1 F‘;.n.r>, fcG1,t  her  to  the  scaffold,  under 
ctcxt  ot  untauhlulncss.  b.  about  1020. 
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Howard,  Charles,  Lord  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham, lord  high  admiral  of  England,  and  com- 
mander, in  1588,  of  the  fleet  which  destroyed 
the  Invincible  Armada.  In  1596,  he,  with  the 
earl  ot  Essex,  burnt  a second  Spanish  fleet  in 
the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  for  which  he  was  created 
carl  of  Nottingham.  When  the  earl  of  Essex 
made  his  attempt  at  rebellion,  he  was  appointed 
to  command  the  army  which  acted  against  and 
defeated  him,  under  the  title  of  lieutenant- 
:eneral  of  England.  After  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
eath,  he  still  continued  to  enjoy  the  most 
distinguished  posts  under  her  successor,  James 
I.,  discharging  every  duty  with  a singular 
ability  and  honourable  zeal.  b.  1536;  d.  1624. 

Howaed,  Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel,  a dis- 
tinguished patron  of  the  arts,  was  earl-marshal 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  by 
whom,  as  well  as  by  king  James,  Howard  was 
employed  in  various  foreign  embassies.  He  is 
principally  known,  however,  by  the  efforts  he 
made,  at  immense  trouble,  to  collect  in  Greece 
and  Italy  all  the  remains  of  antiquity  that  could 
be  procured.  In  this  way  he  collected  a splen- 
did museum,  a portion  of  which  was,  about 
1668,  presented  to  the  university  of  Oxford  by 
Henry,  sixth  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  is  now 
known,  with  other  curiosities,  as  the  Arun- 
delian  marbles,  b.  1586;  d.  at  Padua,  1646. 

Howard,  Sir  Robert,  an  English  poet  and 
historian,  the  son  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Berkshire, 
was  a zealous  friend  of  the  revolution  of  1688. 
He  wrote  several  plays,  the  “ History  of  the 
Reigns  of  Edward  and  Richard  II.,”  the  “ His- 
tory of  Religion,”  &c.  d.  1698. 

Howard,  J ohn,  an  eminent  philanthropic 
English  gentleman,  was  the  son  of  a tradesman 
m London,  who  died  while  he  was  an  infant, 
leaving  him  in  the  hands  of  guardians,  by  whom 
ho  was  apprenticed  to  a grocer.  His  constitu- 
tion, however,  being  delicate,  and  having  an 
aversion  to  trade,  he  purchased  his  indentures 
from  his  master,  and  went  abroad.  On  his 
return  he  lodged  with  a widow  lady  at  Stoke 
Newington,  who  attended  him  with  such  care 
in  his  illness,  that  he  conceived  an  affection  for 
her,  though  she  was  twenty-seven  years  older 
than  himself,  and  they  were  married;  but  Mrs. 
Howard  died  about  three  years  afterwards.  In 
1756  he  embarked  for  Lisbon,  intending  to  aid 
the  sufierers  by  the  great  earthquake,  but,  on 
the  passage,  the  ship  was  taken  and  carried  to 
France.  On  his  release  he  went  to  Italy,  and 
at  his  return  settled  in  Hampshire.  In  1758  ho 
married  a second  wife ; but  she  died  in  cliild- 
bed  m 1765,  leaving  him  one  son.  He  was  at 
this  time  resident  at  Cardington,  near  Bedford, 
where  he  purchased  an  estate.  In  1773  he 
served  the  office  of  sheriff,  which,  as  he  declared, 
brought  the  distress  of  the  prisoners  more 
immediately  under  his  notice,”  and  led  him  to 
form  the  design  of  visiting  the  gaols  through 
England,  in  order  to  devise  means  for  alle- 
viating the  miseries  of  the  sufferers.  In  1774 
he  was  examined  before  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  subject  of  the  prison  regulations,  and  ro- 
ccivcd  the  thanks  oi  the  House.  He  then  ex- 
tended his  benevolent  views  to  foreign  countries 
making  excursions  to  all  parts  of  Europe  In 
1777  he  published  the  “State  of  Prisons  in 
England  and  Wales,  with  Preliminary  Observa- 
tions, and  an  Account  of  some  Foreign  Prisons.” 

In  17S0  he  published  an  appendix  to  it,  with  and 
account  oi  Ins  travels  in  Italy;  and  in  1784  an 
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now  edition  appeared,  with  considerable  addi- 
tions. About  this  time  some  admirers  of  Mr. 
Howard  opened  a subscription  for  erecting  a 
statue  in  his  honour,  but  at  his  request  the 
design  was  dropped.  In  1789  he  published  an 
“ Account  of  the  Principal  Lazarettos  in 
Europe.”  In  this  work  he  signified  his  inten- 
tion of  visiting  Russia,  Turkey,  and  of  extend- 
ing his  route  into  the  East.  “I  am  not  in- 
sensible,” he  said,  “ of  the  dangers  that  must 
attend  such  a journey.  Should  it  please  God  to 
cut  off  my  life  in  the  prosecution  of  this  design, 
let  not  my  conduct  be  uncandidly  imputed  to 
rashness  or  enthusiasm,  but  to  a serious,  deli- 
berate conviction  that  I am  pursuing  the  path 
of  duty ; and  to  the  sincere  desire  of  being 
made  an  instrument  of  more  extensive  useful- 
ness to  my  fellow-creatures,  than  could  be  ex- 
pected in  the  narrower  circle  of  a retired  life.” 
Ho  fell  a sacrifice  to  his  humanity;  for,  visiting 
a sick  patient  in  the  Crimea,  who  had  a malig- 
nant fever,  he  caught  the  infection.  A statue 
of  Mr.  Howard,  erected  by  public  subscription, 
was  placed  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  with  an  in- 
scription. b.  about  1726;  d.  1790. 

Howard,  Lieut.  Edward,  R.N.,  the  scion  of 
an  ancient  and  opulent  family,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  best  of  the  naval  school  of  novelists. 
With  all  the  graphic  power  and  stirring  elo- 
quence of  other  writers  of  that  class,  he  was 
wholly  free  from  their  too  frequent  coarseness. 
“ Rattlin  the  Reefer,”  “ Outward  Bound,”  the 
“ Old  Commodore,”  and  “ Jack  Ashore,”  attest 
his  powers  as  a novelist ; while  his  “ Life  of  Sir 
Henry  Morgan,  the  Buccaneer,”  gave  promise 
of  even  higher  excellence,  d.  1842. 

Howard,  Henry,  R.A.,  professor  of  paint- 
ing in  the  Royal  Academy,  after  receiving 
some  tuition  from  Reinagle,  became  a stu- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1788,  displaying 
great  talent  as  a draughtsman,  and  carrying  off 
the  highest  honours  of  the  school  of  art  hi 
which  lie  was  being  educated.  In  1791  he  went 
to  Italy,  and  studied  at  Rome  with  Flaxman. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  extensively 
employed  to  illustrate  books  with  steel  plates, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  continued  to  send  to 
the  exhibitions  of  the  Academy  a number  of 
paintings  on  classical  subjects.  In  1801  he  was 
elected  an  associate,  and,  in  1808,  an  acade- 
mician, and,  subsequently,  secretary  to  the 
Royal  Academy.  At  the  first  cartoon  compe- 
tition, in  1843,  although  seventy-three  years  of 
age,  he  contributed  a drawing — “Man  beset  by 
Contending  Passions,”  which  gained  a prize  of 
£100.  b.  1769;  n.  1847. 

IT  own  bn,  JohnllobartCaradoc,  second  Lord, 
hou' -den,  an  English  diplomatist,  in  early 
life  served  in  the  army,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  Navarino,  where  he  was  wounded, 
lie  was  sent  as  English  commissioner  to  the 
siege  of  Antwerp  in  1332,  and  to  the  Spanish 
constitutional  army  in  1834.  In  1847  he  was 
appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Rio 
Janeiro,  to  settle  the  Argentine  question.  In 
1850  he  became  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Madrid,  and  in  1854  major-general,  b.  at 
Dublin,  1799.  , 

Howe,  Richard,  Earl,  hou,  a gallant  English 
admiral,  entered  the  naval  service  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  at  twenty  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a sloop  of  war,  in  which  he  beat  oil 
two  large  French  frigates,  after  a gallant  ac- 
tion; lor  which  he  was  made  a poit-captain. 
After  a variety  of  active  service,  lie  obtained  the 
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command  of  the  Dunkirk,  of  60  guns,  with 
which  he  captured  a French  64  off  Newfound- 
land. In  1757  he  served  under  Admiral  Hawke, 
and,  the  year  following,  was  appointed  com- 
modore of  a squadron,  with  which  he  destroyed 
a number  of  ships  and  magazines  at  St.  Malo. 
In  1769  Prince  Edward,  afterwards  duke  of 
York,  was  put  under  Ids  care,  and  the  commo- 
dore, on  the  6th  of  August,  took  Cherbourg  and 
destroyed  the  basin.  This  was  followed  by  the 
unfortunate  action  off  St.  Cas,  where  he  dis- 
played great  courage  and  humanity  in  saving 
the  retreating  soldiers  at  the  hazard  of  his  own 
life.  The  same  year,  on  the  death  of  his  brother, 
he  became  Lord  Howe,  and  soon  afterwards 
had  a great  share  in  the  victory  over  Conflans. 
When  Admiral  Hawke  presented  him,  on  uiis 
occasion,  to  the  king,  his  majesty  said,  “ Your 
life,  my  lord,  has  been  one  continued  series  of 
services  to  your  country.”  In  1763  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Admiralty  board,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1765,  when  he  was  made  treasurer 
of  the  navy.  In  1770  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  Mediterranean.  In  the 
American  war  he  commanded  the  fleet  on  that 
coast.  In  1782  he  was  sent  to  the  relief  of 
Gibraltar,  which  service  he  performed  in  sight 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  which,  however, 
avoided  an  action,  though  far  superior  in 
numbers.  In  1783  he  wTas  made  first  lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  which  office  he  soon  afterwards 
resigned ; but,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  was 
re-appointed,  and  continued  in  that  station  till 
1788,  when  he  -was  created  an  English  earl.  In 
1793  he  took  the  command  of  the  channel' 
fleet,  and,  on  June  1, 1794,  obtained  his  splendid 
and  decisive  victory  over  the  French  fleet.  The 
same  month  he  was  visited  on  board  his  ship  at 
Spithead  by  the  king  and  queen,  when  his  ma- 
jesty presented  him  with  a magnificent  sword,  a 
gold  chain,  and  medal.  He  also  received  the 
thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  the  applause  of  the 
nation.  In  1795  he  became  general  of  the  marines, 
and,  in  1797,  was  honoured  with  the  garter. 
b.  in  London,  1725;  n.  in  London,  1799. 

Howe,  Sir  William,  brother  of  Admiral  Lord 
Howe,  succeeded  General  Gage  in  the  chief 
command  of  the  British  forces  in  America, 
having  landed  at  Boston  with  Generals  Clinton 
and  Burgoyne,  in  May,  1775.  General  Howe 
commanded  at  the  attack  on  Bunker’s  Hill,  was 
besieged  in  Boston  during  the  next  winter, 
evacuated  that  town  in  the  ensuing  spring,  and 
retired  to  Halifax.  In  June,  1776,  he  arrived 
at  Staten  Island,  where  he  was  joined  by  his 
brother.  Lord  Howe.  Here  the  brothers  in- 
formed Congress  that  they  had  received  full 
powers  to  grant  pardon  to  all  the  rebels  who 
should  return  to  their  obedience;  but  the  com- 
missioners appointed  by  that  body  considered 
both  the  form  and  substance  of  the  propositions 
too  objectionable  to  deserve  attention.  In 
August  Howe  defeated  the  Americans  on  Long 
Island,  and  took  possession  of  New  York  in 
September.  After  the  campaign  of  the  Jerseys, 
he  set  sail  from  New  York  and  entered  Cncsa* 
peake  Bay.  Having  previously  secured  tiio 
command  of  the  Schuylkill,  lie  crossed  it  witn 
his  army,  and  repelled  the  attack  of  11 
Americans  at  Germantown.  In  May,  1/  i°> '' * 
was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  ucnerai 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  d.  1814.  _ ..j, 

IIowitt,  William,  hou' -it,  a clever  Enghsn 
litterateur,  the  son  of  a member  of  the  socicy 


Humboldt,  Bakon  Von.  Ikying,  Washington. 
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i Friends,  who  educated  him  and  Iris  five  bro- 
ers  in  the  principles  of  Quakerism.  Although 
had  been  sent  to  several  schools  kept  by 
akers,  his  education  was  almost  entirely 
'ing  to  Iris  own  perseverance.  Up  to  his 
. enty-eighth  year,  when  ho  married  and  com- 
mced  with  his  wife  a career  of  literature,  his 
ne  had  been  spent  in  acquiring  mathematical 
d scientific  knowledge,  in  studying  the  elas- 
al  authors,  and  in  mastering  the  German, 
ench,  and  Italian  tongues.  His  studies  were 
ried  by  rambles  in  the  country,  shooting,  and 
i ling ; and  these  again  led  him  to  obtain  an 
.latint  of  information  relative  to  English  rural 
; and  nature,  which  was  afterwards  repro- 
ced  in  his  works.  The  lady  who  became  his 
. Fe  was,  like  liimself,  a member  of  the  Society 
i Friends,  and  strongly  imbued  with  literary 
: tes.  In  1823,  the  first  year  of  their  mar- 
:ge,  they  published  together  a volume  of 
;ms,  entitled,  “The  Forest  Minstrel,”  and 
.owed  it  up  by  contributions  to  the 
.mulet,”  “ Literary  Souvenir,”  and  other  an- 
als  then  in  vogue.  These  contributions,  with 
’.ae  original  pieces,  were  collected  and  pub- 
ned  in  1S27,  under  the  title  of  “ The  Desola- 
. 1 of  Eyam,”  <fcc.  The  “Book  of  the  Sea- 
>5,”  “ Popular  History  of  Priestcraft,” 

ales  of  the  Pantika;  or,  Traditions  of  the 
■ st  Ancient  Times,”  “ Rural  Life  of  Eng- 
d,”  “Colonization  and  Christianity,”  and 
eral  other  works,  were  produced  by  him 
ing  the  ten  following  years.  In  1839  and 
needing  year,  lie  wrote  his  “Boy’s  Country 
aik,”  and  “ Visits  to  Remarkable  Places.”  In 
JO  lie  went  to  Germany  for  the  purpose  of 
eating  his  children,  and  his  sojourn  there  led 
he  production  of  the  “ Rural  and  Domestic 
■ ; of  Germany,”  “ German  Experiences,”  &o. 

1 1847  and  the  four  following  years  he  pub- 
. ed  his  “ Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  most 
i nent  English  Poets,”  “The  Hall  and  Ham- 
or,  Scenes  and  Characters  of  Country 
“The  Year-Book  of  the  Country,”  and  a 

• el,  “Madame  Dorrington  of  the  Dene.”  In 
i i he  contributed  to  the  “ People's  Journal,” 

afterwards  became  part  proprietor  of  it ; 
a a quarrel  between  himself  and  his  partner 
him  to  establish  a rival  publication — 
i witt’s  Journal,”  which,  however,  like  its 
tecessor,  was  subsequently  unsuccessful.  In 
l he,  with  his  two  sons  and  Mr.  R.  II. 

- ne  (see  Horne),  sailed  for  Australia,  where 
or  some  time,  worked  as  a “ digger.”  He 
visited  Tasmania,  Sydney,  &c.^  and  com- 
licated  his  observations  in  a number  of 
:rs  to  the  Times  newspaper,  which  he  after- 
1s  collected  and  published  with  some  new 
ter,  under  the  title  of  “ Land,  Labour,  and 
1,”  in  1855.  n.  at  Heanor,  Derbyshire,  1795. 
owitt,  Mrs.  Mary  Botham,  an  English 
oress,  wife  of  the  above,  came  of  a family 
I uakers,  and  commenced  her  literary  career, 

• tly  after  her  marriage,  with  a volume  of 
: is,  called  the  “Forest  Minstrel.”  After 
" ng  published  several  volumes  of  graceful 

• ej,  and  a number  of  books  for  the  young, 
on  visiting  Germany  with  her  husband, 

' 3eded  to  acquire  the  Swedish  and  Danish 
uages,  with  a view  of  translating  the 
Is  of  Miss  Bremer  and  the  tales  of  Hans 
Andersen.  Tho  translations  of  Miss 
> lePs  works  were  published  between  1844 
1852  ; and  the  “ Improvisatore,”  a repro- 
■'  on  in  English  of  Andersen’s  novel,  in 
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1857.  Besides  being  an  industrious  contributor 
to  the  periodicals,  she  wrote  a volume  of 
“ Ballads  and  other  Poems,”  “ Sketches  of  Na- 
tural History  in  Verse two  novels,  called, 
“The  Heir  of  Wast- Way  land,”  and  “Wood 
Leighton,”  and  translated  “ Ennemoscr’s  His- 
tory of  Magic”  for  Bohn’s  Scientific  Li- 
brary. The  valuable  work  entitled  “ Litcraturo 
and  Romance  of  Northern  Europe,”  published 
as  the  joint  production  of  herself  and  husband, 
is  almost  entirely  her  work.  n.  at  Uttoxcter, 
Staffordshire,  about  1804. 

Howeby,  William,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  educated  at  Winchester  School,  where  he 
had  for  his  teacher  Dr.  Warton,  and  for  a class- 
fellow  William  Lisle  Bowles,  the  poet;  and 
after  distinguishing  himself  by  the  elegance  of 
his  academic  exercises,  he  proceeded,  in  1783,  to 
New  College,  Oxford,  passing  through  the 
various  grades  of  the  university  with  honour 
and.  success,  till,  in  1809,  he  was  appointed 
regius  professor  of  divinity.  This  closed  his 
academic  career.  In  1813  he  was  nominated 
bishop  of  London ; and  in  1828  translated  to  the 
primacy,  the  onerous  duties  of  which  he  dis- 
charged with  zeal  and  fidclityfor  twenty  years. 
He  seldom  took  part  in  the  secular  discussions 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  When  bishop  of 
London  he  supported  the  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  against  queen  Caroline,  laying  it  down 
with  much  emphasis  that  the  king  could  do  no 
wrong  either  morally  or  politically;  and,  as 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  vehemently  op- 
posed the  catholic  emancipation  bill,  in  1829,  as 
dangerous  to  the  church;  and  the  reform  bill,  in 
1831,  as  no  less  dangerous  to  the  constitution. 
b.  at  Ropley  rectory,  Hampshire,  1765 ; d.  1818. 

Huarte',  John,  hoo-ar'-tai,  a Spanish  philo- 
sopher, who,  in  1578,  published  a work  which 
excited  considerable  interest  at  the  time  : it  was 
entitled  “A  Trial  of  Wits;  or,  a Treatise  on  the 
different  Kinds  of  Genius  among  Men,  with 
Rules  and  Directions  showing  to  what  Kind  of 
Study  any  Person  is  best  adapted.”  This  book 
has  been  translated  into  English,  French,  and 
German,  and  has  been  condemned  at  Rome.  b. 
in  Navarre,  about  1530;  d.  about  1600. 

Huber,  John,  hoo'-bair,  a Swiss  draughts- 
man and  naturalist,  who  was  eminent  for  his 
talent  in  cutting  portraits  out  of  paper.  He 
painted  several  pictures  illustrating  incidents  in 
the  private  life  of  Voltaire,  with  whom  he  lived 
on  intimate  terms  during  twenty  years.  He 
wrote  a clever  work,  entitled  “ Observations  on 
the  Flight  of  Birds  of  Prey,”  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Geneva  in  1784.  b.  at  Geneva,  1722  • 
d.  1790. 

Huber,  Francis,  a distinguished  naturalist, 
son  of  the  preceding,  by  whom  he  was  taught 
to  observe  nature  from  his  earliest  years,  and  he 
studied  with  exemplary  patience  and  success  the 
habits  of  bees.  While  young,  he  lost  his  sight, 
but  nevertheless  continued  to  prosecute  Iris 
studies  with  ardour,  chiefly  through  the  aid  of 
Francis  Burnens,  his  servant,  and  his  wife, 
Aimde  Lullin.  In  1792  he  published  his  disco- 
veries, under  the  title  of  “ New  Observations  on 
Bees,”  which  were  conveyed  under  the  form  of 
a series  of  letters  to  Charles  Bonnet.  He  pub- 
lished a second  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  samo 
in  1814.  b.  at  Geneva,  1750 ; d.  at  Lausanne, 
1830. 

Hubner,  Alexander,  Baron  de,  hool'-ner , a 
German  diplomatist,  who,  after  finishing  liis 
studies  at  the  university  of  Vienna,  went  to  re- 
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side  in  Italy,  and  on  his  return  attracted  the 
inline  of  Prince  Metternicli,  who  appointed  him 
t i an  important  position  in  his  cabinet.  In 
1®',  ho  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Austrian 
ambassador  at  Paris,  but  was  recalled  soon 
after ; and  in  1841,  on  the  resumption  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  Portugal  and  Austria, 
he  was  dispatched  as  secretary  of  embassy  to 
Lisbon,  a post  he  vacated,  to  assume  that  of 
Austrian  consul-general  at  Leipsic,  in  1811. 
When  the  Italian  revolution  of  1848  broke  out, 
he  was  acting  as  secretary  to  the  viceroy  of 
Lombardy,  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Italians, 
and  retained  as  a hostage  for  several  months ; 
but  was  subsequently  released  ; whereupon  he 
retired  into  private  life.  When  Prince 
Schwartzcnburg  had  made  head  against  the 
Italian  and  Viennese  insurgents,  he  was  re- 
called, and  intrusted  with  the  issuing  of  pro- 
clamations and  imperial  manifestoes  to  the  po- 
pulations of  Austria  and  Italy.  In  1849,  he  be- 
came Austrian  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
French  republic,  a post  he  retained  for  several 
years.  In  1856,  he  was  one  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  belligerent  powers  who  signed  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  b.  at  Vienna,  1811. 

Hoc,  Abbd,  hook,  a French  missionary  priest, 
who,  after  being  ordained,  embarked,  in  1889, 
for  China.  After  a voyage  of  five  months,  he 
arrived  at  Macao,  and  entered  upon  the  func- 
tions of  a former  missionary,  who  had  been  put 
to  death.  For  five  years  he  travelled  through- 
out China  and  Tartary,  and  at  length  took  up  a 
residence  in  a Buddhist  monastery,  to  study  the 
language  and  literature  of  Buddhism.  Com- 
manded by  the  emperor  of  China  to  return,  he 
travelled  back  to  Macao,  and  embarked  there,  in 
1S52,  for  France,  but  stopped  at  Ceylon,  whence 
he  wandered  through  India,  Egypt,  and  Pales- 
tine. On  his  return  to  France,  at  the  beginning 
of  1853,  he  collated  and  arranged  his  notes  of 
travel,  and  published  “ Annals  of  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Faith  in  China “ Travels  in  Tar- 
tary, Thibet  and  China “ The  Chinese  Empire 
and  Christianity  in  China;”  all  of  which  be- 
came very  popular,  and  were  translated  into 
most  of  the  European  languages.  Several  of 
his  works  have  been  reproduced  in  an  English 
form,  and  have  attracted  considerable  attention, 
n.  at  Toulouse,  1813. 

Hudson,  Henry,  hud' -son,  an  English  navi- 
gator, and  discoverer  of  the  Arctic  strait  called 
after  him.  He  made  several  voyages  to  seek  the 
north-west  passage  to  India  and  China;  in  the 
last  attempt  he  discovered  the  bay  now  known 
as  Hudson’s  Bay,  where  he  wintered;  but,  on 
his  passage  home,  some  of  his  crew  mutinied, 
and  forced  him,  his  son,  and  others,  into  a boat, 
which  was  never  afterwards  heard  of.  b. 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century;  n. about 
1611. 

1 1 udson,  Thomas,  a popular  English  portrait- 
painter,  the  predecessor  and  master  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  His  greatest  work  is  the 
portrait  of  Charles,  duke  of  Marlborough,  at 
Blenheim.  His  portrait  of  Handel,  hanging  in 
the  gallery  at  Oxford,  is  said  to  be  the  only  one 
the  great  musician  ever  sat  for.  He  acquired  a 
large  fortune  by  the  practice  of  his  art,  and  re- 
tired to  Twickenham,  when  his  former  pupil, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  became  the  great  English 
portrait-painter,  n.  in  Devonshire,  1701 ; n. 
1779. 

IIuet,  Pierre  Daniel,  hoo’-ai,  a learned  French 
bishop,  who  studied  mathematics  under  Mam- 
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brun,  a Jesuit,  and  Greek  and  Hebrew  under 
Bochart,  whom  he  accompanied  in  1652  to  the 
court  of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  who 
wished  to  engage  him  in  her  service;  but  ho 
declined  the  honour,  and  returned  to  France, 
In  1661  he  published  an  excellent  work  on  the 
art  of  translation,  entitled,  “De  Intcrpreta- 
tione.”  In  1679  appeared  his  “ Demonstrate 
Evangelica,”  which  was  greatly  admired.  Ilis 
reputation  became  so  great,  that  the  place  of 
sub-preceptor  to  the  dauphin  was  conferred  on 
him,  and  he  had  for  his  colleague  the  illustrious 
Bossuet.  In  1661  he  published  his  valuable 
edition  of  the  works  of  Origen.  He  formed  the 
plan  of  publishing  editions  of  the  classics 
which  are  now  known  by  the  title,  “In  usum 
Delphini,”  and  spent  twenty  years  in  carrying 
out  the  project.  In  1689  he  printed  his  “ Cen- 
sures on  the  Cartesian  Philosophy."  a system  to 
which  he  had  been  zealously  attached,  but  the 
fallacy  of  which  he  now  exposed.  Huet,  con- 
sidering the  number  and  excellence  of  his 
works,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  that  any  age  has  produced.  His 
“ Origin  of  Romances,”  “ The  Situation  of  the 
Terrestrial  Paradise,”  and  “ Weakness  of 
Human  Understanding,”  have  been  translated 
into  English,  n.  at  Caen,  1630;  d.  1721. 

Huejclahd,  Christopher  William,  hoo'-f e-land, 
an  eminent  German  physician,  pursued  liis 
profession  at  Weimar,  and  became,  in  1793,  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  Jena.  In  1801  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  in 
1809  professor  of  medicine  in  the  university  of 
Berlin,  and  finally  director  of  the  academy  of 
military  medicine  and  surgery  in  1819.  His 
celebrated  work,  “The  Art  of  Prolonging  Life," 
was  published  in  1799;  his  “Counsels  to  Mothers 
on  Physical  Education,”  in  1800;  and  his  “His- 
tory of  Health,”  in  1812.  He  was  among  the 
first  continental  physicians  to  recognise  the 
truth  of  animal  magnetism,  b.  at  Erfurt,  1762; 
d.  at  Berlin,  1S30. 

IIufnagel,  George,  hoof'-na-gel,  a Flemish 
painter,  extensively  employed  by  several  Ger- 
man princes.  His  reputation  recommended  him 
to  the  emperor  Rodolplius,  for  whom  he  exe- 
cuted four  admirable  books  representing  quad- 
rupeds, birds,  insects,  and  fishes.  He  also  wrote 
some  poems  in  Latin  and  German,  b.  at  Ant- 
werp, 1545;  d.  1600. 

Hugh  Capet.  (See  Capet.) 

Hughes,  John,  hues,  an  English  poet,  whose 
first  work  was  “An  Ode  on  the  Peace  of  Rys- 
wick,”  1697,  which  was  weU  received,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  the  acquaintance  of  several  men  of 
letters.  In  1717  he  was  appointed,  by  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Cowper,  secretary  to  the  commissions  of 
the  peace.  His  last  literary  piece  was  the  tragedy 
of  “ The  Siege  of  Damascus ;”  but  he  expired  on 
the  first  night  of  its  performance,  Feb.  17,  1720. 
b.  at  Marlborough,  Wilts,  1677. 

Hughes,  Thomas,  a barrister,  educated  at 
Rugby  and  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  called  to 
the  bar  in  1S48.  lie  is  the  author  of  “Tom 
Brown,"  one  of  the  best  books  that  could  be  j ut 
into  a school-boy’s  hands.  He  was  returned  for 
Lambeth  in  1S65,  and  for  Frome  iu  1868.  n.  at 
Donniugton  Priory,  Berks,  1823. 

Hugo,  Victor-Marie,  Viscount,  hoo'-go,  a cele- 
brated French  poet,  dramatist,  and  novelist.  1 ho 
son  of  a distinguished  French  general  of  the 
I mperial  army,  his  early  years  were  spent  with  hi* 
fatherin  the  isle  ofElb’a,  Italy,  Home,  andNap^ 
Returning  to  Paris  in  1809,  he  being  then  eight 
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years  old,  liis  education  was,  for  the  first  time, 
attended  to ; but  being  sent  for  from  Spain  by 
his  father,  he  entered  into  a seminary  for  nobles 
in  that  land,  whose  bright  skies  helped  to  de- 
vclopo  his  poetical  genius,  and,  at  ten  years  of 
age,  he  commenced  writing  verses.  In  1813  he 
jccame  a student  at  an  institution  in  France,  to 
ic  prepared  for  the  Ecole  Polytechnique.  While 
studying  mathematics,  poetry  was  not  neglected 
jj  him;  and  in  1817,  having  previously  com- 
posed a short  poem,  he  completed  a tragedy 
:alled  “Istamine,”  written  after  the  classic 
model.  Between  the  years  1819-22  he  three 
. imes  carried  off  the  poetry  prizes  of  the  Aca- 
16mic  des  Jeux  Floraux,  at  Toulouse.  These 
hree  odes  first  attracted  public  attention  to 
lim ; the  appearance  of  Lamartine’s  “ Medita- 
•ions”  quickened  his  poetical  genius  into  the 
production  of  a volume  of  “ Odes  and  Ballads,” 
>-hich,  given  to  the  world  in  1822,  stamped  his 
eputation  permanently  as  a genuine  poet.  His 
text  publication  was  “ Hans  of  Iceland.”  A 
econd  edition  of  the  “Odes  and  Ballads”  ap- 
peared in  1820.  Hitherto  he  had  composed  after 
he  manner  of  Bacine  and  the  classical  school ; 
ut  in  1827  he  produced  “ Cromwell,”  a play,  not 
rritten  so  much  for  the  stage  as  to  combat  the 
vinciplcs  of  the  classic  school  of  dramatists.  His 
magnificent  collection  of  lyrics,  entitled,  “ Les 
•rientales,”  was  brought  out  in  1828.  “ Marion 
Jelorme”  and  “ Ernani”  were  Ills  two  next 
'orks  for  the  theatre,  both  written  in  the  “ ro- 
lantic”  manner;  as  also  were  his  “Lucretia 
lorgia,”  “Mary  Tudor,”  “Esmeralda,”  and 
Ruy  Bias.”  His  best  romance,  “Notre  Dame 
e Paris,”  was  published  in  1831,  and  his  finest 
-t  of  lyrics,  “Autumn  Leaves,”  in  1832.  In 
815  he  was  created  a peer  of  France  by  Louis 
luiippe.  Returned  by  the  city  of  Paris,  after 
ic  revolution  of  1848,  to  the  Assemble  Na- 
onale,  he  took  his  scat  among  the  extreme  de- 
tocrats,  one  of  whose  chief  orators  he  became, 
n the  coup  d’etat  of  December  2,  1851,  he  was 
nong  the  first  individuals  to  be  expelled  from 
ranee,  and  went  to  reside  in  the  island  of 
;rscy,  where  he  never  ceased  to  compose  burn- 
o philippics  in  prose  and  verse  against  Na- 
fleonlll.  "Napoleon  the  Little”  and  “Les 
latimcns”  being  the  best-known  of  these.  In 
!56  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Jersey,  and  went 
’ reside  in  Guernsey,  where  he  wrote  another 
:)at'cal  f ark>  “ Contemplations;”  and  in  1862 
lblishcd  “ Les  Miserables,”  a social  romance. 

1 1304  he  produced  a work  on  the  life  and  writ- 
gs  ot  Shakspeare;  in  1865,  “Chansons  des 
ueset  oes  Bois”;  in  I860, a romance  called  “The 
nlcrs  ot  ®ea  ” ’ anc*>  ’n  I860,  an  historical 

iveljhcscenc  of  which  is  laid  chieflyinEnglaud 

i titled,  By  Order  of  the  King.”  n.  1802. 
Hugo,  Francois  Victor,  a French  littera- 
’£»•,  son  of  the  above,  who,  after  completing 
s education  at  the  University  of  Paris,  became 
writer  of  political  articles  for  the  French 
pers;  he  afterwards  assisted  his  father  in  edit- 
? 3 democratic  journal,  which  the  latter  had 
abli8hed  m 1818.  He  was  sent  out  of  France 
tn  his  father,  on  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851,  and 
mtto  reside  with  him  in  Jersey,  and  after- 
iros  in  Guernsey,  where  ho  occupied  him- 
i h,18t?rical  research.  He  published 
uw>-d1°£ierfc-v> its  Monuments  audits 
bis  best  work  is  a fine 
8 ntlvn  ot  “ Shakspeare* s Sonnets,” 
nch  he  brought  out  with  an  introduction  in 

’ aftor  tlw  appearance  of  his 
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father’s  “ Les  Miserables,”  he  prepared  a dr  t- 
matised  version  of  the  work,  the  representation 
ot  which  in  France  was  forbidden,  n.  at  Paris, 
1829. 

Humbert,  Joseph  Amable,  hoom'-bair,  a 
I reneh  revolutionary  general,  who  owed  his  rise 
to  his  fine  person,  bravery,  and  bold  demeanour. 
After  having  received  some  little  education,  lie 
became  a strolling  workman,  and  afterwards  a 
hawker  of  rabbit-skins ; but,  entering  the  revo- 
lutionary army  in  1792,  he  rapidly  rose  to  the 
position  of  colonel.  In  1793  he  was  made  a 
general  of  brigade,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
against  the  insurgents  of  La  Vendde.  He  was 
with  General  Iloche  when  he  attempted  to  in- 
vade Ireland  in  1796;  but  when  that  expedition 
was  disorganized  by  a violent  storm,  ho  re- 
turned to  France.  In  1798  he  was  again  sent  to 
Ireland  at  the  head  of  1500  men.  He  landed  at 
Killala,  of  which  he  took  possession.  General 
Lake  marched  against  him  three  days  after- 
wards, with  a very  superior  force,  but  which 
was  mainly  composed  of  yeomanry  and  militia 
Lake  was  beaten  at  Castlebar,  and  Humbert 
sought  to  raise  the  country  in  behalf  of  the 
French,  but  met  with  little  success.  In  a short 
time  the  advanced  guard  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
met  and  defeated  him,  taking  himself  and  whole 
force  prisoners.  He  returned  to  France  in  1799 
and  was  sent  to  St.  Domingo  a few  years  after- 
wards under  General  Leclore,  with  whose  widow 
he  returned  to  France  in  1804.  Bonaparte  was  so 
enraged  at  this  act,  that  he  ordered  him  to  leave 
Paris,  and  threatened  more  severe  measures. 
He  fled  to  America,  and  led  an  adventurous 
life  in  the  Spanish  settlements,  n.  at  Rouvrav 
1767 ; d.  at  New  Orleans,  1823.  ’ 

Humboldt,  Frederick  Henry  Alexander, 
Baron  von,  hoom'-buldt,  a distinguished  German 
philosopher  and  traveller,  was  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  soldier  who  had  served  under  Frederick 
the  Great  of  Prussia.  Having  previously  re- 
ceived an  excellent  rudimentary  education  at 
home,  he  was  sent  with  his  elder  brother,  in 
1786,  to  the  university  of  Fraukfort-on-thc- 
Oder,  to  study  the  natural  sciences.  In  1783  ho 
quitted  Frankfort  for  Gottingen,  at  which  1 1 eyne, 
the  great  classical  scholar  ( see  Hetne),  was 
then  a professor.  Heyne’s  son-in-law,  George 
Forster,  had  accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  his 
discoveries  in  the  South  Seas,  and  his  glowing 
descriptions  of  those  regions  madeadeepimpres- 
sionon  the  young  man’s  mind.  In  1790IIumboldt 
accompanied  Forster  in  a tour  through  the 
Rhine  districts  and  Holland,  and  afterwards 
visited  England  with  him.  His  scientific  obser- 
vations made  in  Germany  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished m 1790,  under  the  title  of  “Mineralogical 
Considerations  on  Certain  Basaltic  Formations 
on  the  Rhine.”  His  intention  being  to  seek  em- 
ployment in  the  civil  service  of  the  Prussian 
kingdom,  he  subsequently  went  to  Hamburg  to 
study  book-keeping  and  the  other  forms  of  com- 
mercial knowledge,  and  afterwards  studied  in 
the  mining  academy  of  the  eminent  Werner,  at 
Freiburg.  In  1792  he  obtained  the  post  of 
mining  superintendent  in  the  works  at  Baireuth 
in  which  situation  he  remained  till  the  year 
1795,  during  which  time  he  wrote  many  scien- 
tific articles  for  the  German  periodicals  and 
published  a botanical  work  in  Latin  called 
“ Specimens  of  the  Flora  of  Freiburg  ” s0on 
after  the  production  of  this  work  he  resigned 
his  post  as  mining  superintendent,  having  de- 
termined to  explore  those  parts  of  the  world 
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which  had  been  left  unvisited  by  travellers.  “ I 
had,  from  my  earliest  youth,”  ho  says,  “ felt  a 
burning  desire  to  travel  in  distant  lands  unex- 
plored Wy  Europeans.”  The  disturbed  state  of 
the  continent  at  the  time,  owing  to  the  wars 
consequent  on  the  French  revolution,  prevented 
him  from  executinghis  design  for  about  two  years, 
during  which  time  he  resided  at  Jena, and  became 
acquainted  with  Gothe  and  Schiller,  and  occu- 
pied himself  with  the  composition  and  publi- 
cation of  “ Investigations  on  the  Muscles  and 
Nerve-fibres,  with  Conjectures  on  the  Chemical 
Process  of  Life,”  and  “ On  Subterranean  Gases  ” 
two  small  works  which  established  his  reputa- 
tion as  a natural  philosopher.  A short  visit  to 
Italy  was  made  in  1799,  and,  in  the  same  year, 
he  went  to  Paris,  with  the  view  of  accompany- 
ing the  expedition  about  to  be  despatched  from 
that  capital  to  Egypt,  The  expedition  was 
abaudoued ; but  Humboldt  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Bonpland,  who  was  to  have  been  the 
naturalist  of  the  journey,  and  the  two  learned 
men  resolved  to  undertake  a great  enterprise 
together.  Their  first  idea  was  to  exploro 
Northern  Africa;  but,  being  prevented  by  the 
English  cruisers  in  the  Mediterranean,  they 
landed  in  Spain,  and  obtained  permission  from 
the  government  to  travel  in  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions  of  South  America.  In  the  month  of 
May  1799,  the  two  travellers  embarked  at 
Corunna,  and,  eluding  the  English  cruisers 
watching  the  port,  reached  Teneriffc,  where 
they  ascended  the  peak  and  collected  some 
valuable  scientific  data.  Going  on  board  therr 
vessel  again,  they  sailed  for  Cumana  in  South 
America,  which  was  reached  in  J uly.  Humboldt 
and  his  companion  now  proceeded  to  explore 
the  Teat  South  American  continent,  and  to  col- 
lect a body  of  scientific  information,  during  five 
years  of  adventurous  research,  theretofore  un- 
paralleled. For  65  days,  Humboldt  navigated,  in 
an  Indian  canoe, the  Orinoco, the  Eio  Negro,and 
the  Atrabapo,  discovering  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon.  I lie 
botany,  mineralogy,  geology,  the  physical  as- 
pects of  the  country,  and  the  habits  of  the 
natives  were  all  observed  and  noted  during  this 
great  journey.  He  now  returned  to  the  coast 
and  embarked  for  Havannah,  where  he  so- 
journed for  some  time.  Returning  to  South. 
America  in  1S01,  he  travelled  southward  till  lie 
reached  Lima,  crossing  the  Cordilleras  and 
Andes  five  times  during  the  journey,  in  June, 
1802,  he  ascended  Chimborazo  to  an  elevation 
of  19  300  feet,  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain 
ever  attained  by  a human  being.  In  December, 
1802  he  embarked  for  Guayaquil,  and  in  the 
April  following  reached  Mexico,  in  explormg 
which  and  the  adjoining  countries  lie  spent  a 
rear  "Wishing  to  complete  his  scientific  ob- 
servations of  the  island  of  Cuba,  lie  once  more 
set  sail  for  Havannah,  in  1804.  A visit  to  the 
United  States,  and  a short  stay  in  M ashington 
and  Philadelphia  succeeded,  after  which  he 
ouitted  America  for  France,  and  arrived  at  Eor- 
ffux  in  August,  1S04.  He  spent  nine  months 
in  Paris  arranging  his  notes,  and  assisting  Day 
Lu=sac  (tee  Gay-Lussac)  in  making  experi- 
ments relative  to  the  chemical  composition  of 
tTc  After  ,p  ™>j"S  gj, “• 

in  Ttn.lv  and  at  Berlin,  where  he  obtained  per 
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all  published  under  the  gcncraltitle  of  “Travels 
of  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  in  the  Interior  of 
America  between  the  years  1799-1804.”  In  this 
magnificent  undertaking,  composed  partly  in 
Latin,  partly  in  French,  he  was  assisted  by 
Oltmana  for  the  astronomical,  Arago  and  Gay- 
Lussac  for  the  chemical  and  meteorological, 
Cuvier  for  the  zoological,  and  Klaproth  for  the 
mincralogical  divisions.  It  was  mainly  divided 
into  six  great  sections,  which  again  were  sub- 
divided into  many  more,  the  botanical  portion 
alone  consisting  of  twenty  volumes,  embellished 
with  1200  plates.  He  spent  a portion  of  the 
years  1S27-23  at  Berlin,  whither  he  had  been 
invited  by  the  king  of  Prussia ; in  1829  he,  at 
the  express  desire,  and  at  the  sole  expense,  of 
the  emperor  Nicholas,  6et  out  with  iiose  and 
Ehrenberg  to  explore  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Russia,  and  in  nine  months  travelled,  between 
St.  Petersburg  and  the  Chinese  frontier,  over 
a distance  of  2320  geographical  miles.  The 
results  of  this  expedition  were  published  by  lum 
at.  Paris  in  1843,  under  the  title  of  “ Central 
Asia;  Researches  on  its  Mountain-chains  and 
Climatology.”  Between  the  years  1830  and 
1848,  although  he  desired  to  keep  aloof  from 
politics,  he  was  intrusted  by  Die  king  of  Prussia 
with  several  diplomatic  missions  to  the  court  of 
Louis  Philippe.  In  1S48  he  went  to  reside  near 
the  king  of  Prussia,  whose  court  he  ornamented 
till  his  death.  In  1345  he  commenced  his  great 
work,  “ Kosmos,  or  a Physical  Description  of 
the  Universe,”  which  was  concluded  in  1851, 
and  which  has  become  exceedingly  popular  in 
an  English  translation.  He  was  a member  of 
almost  every  scientific  body  in  the  world;  an 
associate  of'tlie  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris 
and  Berlin  ; was  decorated  with  many  orders, 
and  was  a grand  officer  of  the  French  Legion  of 
Honour.  By  tlic  labours  of  liis  long  and  valuable 
life  he  earned  the  title  of  creator  of  the  science  of 
comparative  geography,  and  reviver  of  the  study 
of  the  natural  sciences.  In  addition  to  those 
already  quoted,  the  titles  of  a few  of  his  most  mi- 
portantworks  may  begiven : “Essay  on  the  Che- 
mical Analysis  of  the  Atmosphere  ;”  ' Pictures 
of  Nature ;”  “Essay  on  Electrical  Fishes ; ' Es- 

say on  the  Geography  of  Plants ;”  “ Causes  of 
the  Difference  in  Temperature  of  various  1 or- 
tions  of  the  Earth’s  Surface;”  “Fragments  of 
Asiatic  Geology  and  Climatology;  and  fne 
Progress  of  Nautical  Astronomy  during  the 
Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries.”  b.  at  Ber- 
lin, September,  1769 ; d.  1859. 

Humboldt,  Charles  William,  Baron  von,  a 
distinguished  philologist,  classical  critic,  and 
diplomatist,  was  elder  brother  of  the  above; 
with  whom  lie  pursued  an  educational  career  at, 
the  universities  of  Gottingen  and  Jena.  nen 
very  young,  he  wrote  many  essays  on  the  Greeni 
poets  and  philosophers;  but  his  first  wor*  , J 
consequence  was  a critical  essay  on  Got  no  si 
“ Hermann  and  Dorothea.”  In  1S02  he  wasi 
nominated  to  the  post  of  minister  plempotcn-j 
tiary  to  Rome;  resigning  this  in  1803,  he  be- 
came head  of  the  department  of  public  instruc-j 
tion,  which  he  quitted  to  retire  into  private  hfej 
two  rears  afterwards.  In  1812  he  became) 
Prussian  ambassador  at  the  court  of  >icuna;i 
represented  his  country  at  the  conference  ot 
Prague,  in  1S13 ; and  signed,  with  Hardcubera 
(sec  llAKDKiniEBQ),  the  treaty  of  Paris.  InlSlEj 
he  was  recalled  from  England,  where  he  was 
ambassador,  to  Berlin,  to  assume  the  functions 
of  minister  and  privy  councillor ; but  uot  agree-, 
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ing  with  his  sovereign  as  to  his  retrograde  policy, 
he  tendered  his  resignation,  and  once  more 
sought  a retired  life.  Ho  now  occupied  himself 
with  the  study  of  classical  and  semi-civilized 
languages  and  comparative  grammar,  varying 
these  pursuits  with  critical  essays  on  poetry, 
philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts.  He  published  a 
small  number  of  poems,  but,  on  the  advice  of 
Schiller,  he  abandoned  creative  for  critical  au- 
thorship, for  which  his  mind  was  more  fitted. 
He  wrote  critical  essays  on  Sanscrit  poetry,  and 
on  Wolf’s  edition  of  Homer’s  “Odyssey;”  pub- 
lished “An  Examination  of  the  Basque  Lan- 
guage,” and  a treatise  on  the  Celts  and  Iberians; 
besides  a very  large  number  of  smaller  works 
on  classical  literature  and  on  speculative  phy- 
siology. The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  occu- 
pied with  the  study  of  the  Malay  and  American 
languages ; but  failing  health  caused  him  to 
abandon  the  American  in  order  that  he  might 
conclude  his  researches  in  the  Malay  tongue. 
At  his  death,  in  1835,  he  had  almost  completed 
his  task,  and  his  work  was  afterwards  published 
by  l)r.  Buschmann,  in  1836.  b.  at  Potsdam,  1767. 

Hume,  David,  hume,  a celebrated  English  his- 
torian and  philosophical  writer,  was  destined 
for  the  law,  but  having  little  inclination  for  that 
profession,  he  tried  mercantile  pursuits,  and  be- 
came, in  1734,  clerk  in  an  eminent  house  at 
Bristol.  But  lie  did  not  continue  long  in  that 
situation ; for,  having  a strong  propensity  to 
literature,  he  went  to  France,  where  he  wrote 
his  “ Treatise  on  Human  Nature,”  which  he  pub- 
lished at  London,  in  1738.  This  metaphysical 
work,  however,  met  with  an  indifferent  recep- 
tion ; nor  were  his  “Moral  Essays,”  which  ap- 
peared in  1742,  more  successful.  About  this 
time  he  resided  with  the  marquis  of  Annandale 
as  a companion,  but  soon  afterwards  became 
secretary  to  General  Sinclair,  whom  he  attended 
to  Vienna  and  Turin ; and  while  he  was  abroad, 
his  “ Enquiry  concerning  the  Human  Under- 
standing” was  published  at  London.  In  1752 
appeared  his  “Political  Discourses,”  and  his 
“ Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,” 
the  latter  of  which  he  accounted  the  best  of  his 
writings.  In  1754  he  published  the  first  volume 
of  the  “ History  of  England,  from  the  Accession 
of  James  I.  to  the  Revolution.”  This  volume 
was  poorly  received;  but  the  second,  which 
came  out  in  1756,  met  with  a better  fate,  and 
helped,”  as  the  author  said,  “ to  buoy  up  its 
unfortunate  brother.”  About  the  same  period 
jP '-“dished  his  “Natural  History  of  Religion,” 
which  was  smartly  answered  by  Dr.  Warburton, 
m a pamphlet  which  Mr.  Hume  attributed  to 
, . (ffterwards  Bishop)  Hurd.  In  1759  appeared 
History  of  the  House  of  Tudor,”  and  in 
f . an,moic  anc'ier|t  part  of  the  English  his- 
"JPr  .The  work  had  now  acquired  considerable 
cc.chnty,  and  the  writer  gained  largely  by  its 
P- > f°r,  besides  the  profit  it  brought 
hwi’-T?  obtained  a pension  through  Lord  Bute, 
m riw  he  accompanied  the  earl  of  Hertford  on 
ni3  embassy  to  Paris,  where,  in  1765,  he  remained 
turn  'd d aJTaires-  The  year  following  he  ro- 
Rt-Unm  an<1  bccamo  under-secretary  of 
nativl  «MrhConway’  In  1769  hc  retired  to  his 
SXS  ,C,Tftry-on,  a sma,1>  but  t0  a man  of  his 
dcTt'ii  babits»  ^"dependent  income.  After  his 
loan?.  PP0arcd  ? work  by  him>  entitled  “ Dia- 
Hwtorv Cnif£ermP*’  Natural  Religion.”  His 
is  rmt  1 10!‘- 11  wr'ttcn  in  an  excellent  style, 

and  inini  rC  lcd  ST’  by  rcason  of  its  partiality 
laccuracy.  He  left  a charmingly-written 
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autobiography,  n.  at  Edinburgh,  1711 ; d.  in 
the  same  city,  1776. 

Hume,  James  Deacon,  a commercial  statis- 
tician, and  writer  on  financial  and  commercial 
questions,  and  compiler  of  the  Customs-statute 
Code,  after  receiving  his  education  at  West- 
minster School,  obtained,  in  1790,  a clerkship 
in  the  custom-house,  and  displayed  so  much 
zeal  and  talent  that,  although  very  young  for 
the  post,  he  was  appointed  to  a responsible 
office  in  the  department.  On  his  marriage,  in 
1798,  he  rented  a large  piece  of  land  at  Pinner, 
near  Harrow,  where  he  set  up  as  a scientific 
farmer,  on  a very  extensive  scale.  He  con- 
tinued to  fulfil  his  custom-house  duties,  and  in 
1822  was  induced  by  the  government  to  abandon 
his  farm  and  take  up  his  residence  in  London, 
where  he  was  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
reports  on  the  revenue.  Up  to  this  period  the 
customs  legislation  consisted  of  1500  different 
statutes,  mostly  contradictory — an  “intricate 
and  labyrinthian  chaos,”  as  it  was  termed.  He 
was  requested  to  reduce  this  confused  mass  into 
one  harmonious  and  intelligible  code,  a task  he 
performed  after  three  years  of  the  most  unre- 
mitting labour.  The  ministry  of  that  day,  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  his  task,  rewarded 
him,  on  its  completion,  with  a sum  of  £5000, 
in  addition  to  the  salary  of  his  office  in  tho 
custom-house.  In  1829  he  was  appointed  joint 
assistant-secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade ; but 
in  the  year  1840,  after  he  had  passed  49  years 
of  the  most  untiring  and  zealous  service  in 
the  commercial  department  of  the  government 
of  his  country,  he  was  allowed  to  retire  on  the 
full  salary  of  his  office.  He  still,  however,  con- 
tinued to  give  valuable  evidence  on  revenue  ques- 
tions in  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
In  1842  his  constitution,  worn  out  by  hard 
work,  gave  signs  of  breaking  up ; an  apoplectic 
stupor  ensued,  and  he  was  carried  off.  b.  at 
Newington,  1774;  d.  1842. 

Hume,  Joseph,  a distinguished  financial  re- 
former and  politician,  was  the  son  of  a poor 
widow  who  kept  a shop  in  Montrose,  her  hus- 
band, the  master  of  a small  coasting  vessel, 
having  died  while  Joseph  was  quite  young.  In 
his  14th  year  he  was  apprenticed  to  a surgeon, 
and  having  obtained  a medical  diploma  from 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  passed  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  he  re- 
ceived an  appointment  as  surgeon  to  an  East- 
Indiaman  in  1797.  After  a short  residence  in 
India  he  mastered  several  native  languages, 
and  became  successively  Persian  interpreter, 
paymaster,  and  postmaster  to  Lord  Lake’s 
army  operating  against  the  Mahrattas.  He 
laboured  so  energetically  and  successfully  in  his 
various  employments  that  he  was  enabled  to 
return  to  England  in  1811,  still  a young  man, 
with  a fortune  of  about  £30,000.  Having  tra- 
velled. in  Spain,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt,  he 
was,  in  1812,  elected  an  M.P.  for  Melcombe 
Regis;  but  on  the  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
soon  after,  he  was  not  returned  again.  Upon 
this  ho  turned  his  attention  to  the  establish- 
ment of  savings’-banks,  schools  on  tho  Lancas- 
terian  principle,  and  other  schemes  of  social 
amelioration  and  utility.  He  was  returned  to 
Parliament  again  in  1818  for  the  Montrose 
burghs,  which  he  represented  till  1830,  in  which 
year  he  was  returned  for  Middlesex.  He  lost 
this  seat  in  1837 : but,  through  the  influence  of 
Mr.  O’Connell,  was  chosen  by  the  electors  of 
Kilkenny  to  be  their  representative  in  Parlia- 
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meat.  In  1842  his  old  constituents  of  the  Mon- 
trose burghs  returned  him  to  the  House  ot 
Commons,  and  he  sat  for  his  native  place  till 
his  death.  During  his  Parliamentary  career  he 
energetically  struggled  for  financial  reform, 
advocated  the  reduction  of  taxation,  and  watched 
the  expenditure  of  the  national  funds  with 
more  perseverance  and  disinterested  industry 
than  any  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
before  or  after  his  time.  Military,  naval,  eccle- 
siastical, fiscal  reforms  were  his  constant  effort. 
The  abolition  of  military  flogging,  imprison- 
ment for  debt,  and  numberless  other  ameliora- 
tions, found  in  him  an  untiring  advocate.  In 
1835  he  greatly  assisted  in  the  discovery  of  a 
remarkable  Orange  plot,  the  object  oi  which 
was  to  secure  the  throne  of  England  for  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  instead  of  giving  it  to  the 
Princess  Victoria,  whose  education  was  con- 
sidered of  too  liberal  a tendency.  When  his 
remains  were  consigned  to  the  tomb,  speakeis 
of  all  shades  of  political  opinion  in  the  House  ot 
Commons  acknowledged  the  value  of  this  un- 
compromising labourer  for  reform,  and  enemy  of 
extravagance,  privilege,  and  monopoly  b.  at 
Montrose,  1777 ; n.  at  Burnley  Hah,  Noiiolk, 

18Hummel,  John  Nepomuk,  lioom'-mel,  a Ger- 
man composer  and  pianist,  who,  displaying 
irreat  musical  talent  from  Ins  earliest  youth, 
became  chapel-master  to  Count  Esterliazy  ni 
1803,  and  afterwards  to  the  King  of  Wurtem- 
lierg  in  1816.  He  was  only  excelled  in  instru- 
mental composition  by  Beethoven  He  com- 
posed  four  operas,  two  masses  and  a,  la  g 
quantity  of  smaller  musical  pieces,  n.  at  1 les 

Xs,  hum' -f re,  an  eminent 
miniature  painter,  first  settled  et  Hath ; then 
went  to  London,  by  the  advice  of  his  friend,  ^ 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  was  made  a royal  acade- 
mician. In  1780  he  proceeded  to  India,  where 
he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  Sir  W.  Jones 
and  Warren  Hastings,  and  was  chosen  one  of 
the  first  members  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  n . a 
Iloniton,  Devonshire,  1742 ; n.  m Hondon,  18  ^ 
Hunneeic,  hun'-ne-nk, .king  of  the  vanclals 
in  Africa,  succeeded  his  father  Genseric  in  4/7. 
lie  was  a violent  Arian ; and  though  he  at  first 
gave  the  orthodox  Christians  toleration,  he 

afterwards  commenced  a 

them,  and  caused  upwards  of  40,000  to  be  put 

to  death  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  n.  484. 

Hunniades,  John  Corvmus,  hun -ne-a -dees 
vaivode  of  Transylvania,  and  geneial  of  the 
armies  of  Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary  was  born 
in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  He  fouDht 
against  the  Turks  heroically,  and  for  many  years 
rendered  himself  so  formidable  to  them,  that 
[her  surnamed  him  the  Devil.  The  sultan,  Ma- 
homet II.,  was  compelled,  in  1456,  to  letire  fiom 
Segc  of  Belgrade,  owing  to  Ins  energetic  de- 
face of  it.  He  died  in  the  same  year, the  acknow- 
ledged hero  of  theCliristian  cause,  n.about  1400. 
lcagcci  p /iunt  was  born  at  Up- 

Hunt,  lIcnry.  LH  w(,u  known  as  an 

haVlnnt  faImer  and  a regular  attendant  at  the 
opulent  former  an  BMr.  Hunt  was  a young 

Devizes  market.  wneni.st;  ^ ju  lg01> 

man,  he  was  a deci a ioy^  rehensive  of  an 

when  the  whole  count  y , kis  cntire 

invasion,  the* government,  for  its 

stock,  worth  which  lie  cn- 

»«•  « « Xr 

a ioOTtrf  £.1  ccjoippca,  anti  at  M.  coat, 
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as  volunteers  into  any  regiment  of  horse  that 
might  make  the  first  charge  upon  the  enemy  ; | 
and  for  this  proffered  service  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  lord-lieutenant  ot  the  county 
Mr.  Hunt  joined  the  Marlborough  troop  of 
cavalry;  but  owing  to  some  misunderstanding  i 
between  Lord  Bruce,  its  commander,  and  him- 
self,  he  challenged  his  lordship ; for  which  lie 
was  indicted  in  the  Court  o Kings  Heath, 
found  guilty,  fined  £100,  and  imprisoned  six  j 
weeks.  Owing  to  this,  or  some  other  cause,  i 
Mr  Hunt  became  a radical  reformer,  j 
and  was  looked  up  to  by  many  ot  the 
party  as  the  fearless  champion  of  their  cause  | 
As  “lord  of  the  manor  of  Glastonbui  lie  ► 
acted  fairly  at  his  court-leet;  and,  as  a popular 
orator,  obtained  much  notoriety ; but  a radical 
meeting  at  Manchester,  where  he  presided  and 
declaimed,  having  been  interrupted  by  the 
yeomanry,  the  “ Peterloo  massacre  was  the. 
consequence,  which  has  always been ml  >■ 
resented  by  the  people  of  the  distrmt  imd  b H 
liberal  politicians  all  over  the  country  evuj 
since.  Hunt,  for  his  share  in  this  affair  wad 
indicted  as  the  ringleader  of  an  mdaw  ful  a-H 
sembly  of  the  people;  tried,  found  ffvnlty  an.1 
sentenced  to  tliree  years’  imprisonment  in  H 
Chester  gaol— a sentence  which  was  condemne  1 
by  thinking  men  at  the  time,  and  has  ccr^ainlyrt 
been  reversed  by  popular  opinion  since.  Lu  J 
though  in  confinement,  Hunt  was  not  idle , a 
discovered  and  made  known  to  the  public  soimJ 
flagrant  malpractices  going  on  at  tlio  gaolJ 
which,  through  his  means,  were  afterwards  corj 
rected.  He  long  tried  for  a seat  m 1 aruamenti 
but  was  mrsuccessful  at  Bristol,  Wcstnuns  en 
and  for  the  county  of  Somerset;  He  was  bewj 
ever, twice  elected  for  1 reston,  in  1830  andlML 
but,  the  year  after  his  second  return  his  comdnt,* 
ents  declined  his  further  services.  He  was  seize* 
with  paralysis  while  alighting  from  his  phaetoj 
at  Alrcsford,  Hants,  where  he  died,  Feb.  13 

1S35.  b.  about  1773.  . . _ J 

Hunt,  James  Henry  Leigh,  an  Hnglisl 
poet,  essayist,  and  critic,  was  the  son  of  i 
West-Indian  gentleman,  who  was  resident  t 
America  when  the  war  of  independenee  bu. 
forth.  Being  a stanch  royalist,  lie  was  eoi 
pelled  to  seek  refuge  in  England,  where s ho 
tered  into  orders,  and  afterwards  became  tut 
to  Mr.  Leigh,  nephew  to  the  duke  of  C liana 
Leigh  Hunt  was  educated  with  Lamb,  Colei  h . 
and  Barnes  at  Christ’s  Hospital,  London,  wlm 
he  left at  fifteen.  lie  had  alrc^  "ntten  vers*; 
which  were  published  under  the  title  ot. 
venflia ; or,  a Collection  of  Poems  written  1 
tween  the  Ages  of  Twelve  and  bixtecn.  - 
leaving  school,  lie  first  became  assistant  to  I, 
brother  Stephen,  an  attorney,  and  aftcrwvM 
obtained  a clerkship  in  the  M ar-offiee.^  1 
his  brother  John  started  _ rh®^"s>  , ! 

this  caper  Leigh  wrote  reviews  of  books  ami  in  . 
S criticisms.  These  hist  were  compose  1 
a more  elegant  style  than  had  bemW>  ‘ 
with  such  literary  pcrformanc^  luthet  '*,  • 
in  1807  he  edited  them,  and  published  the  ben 
under  the  title  of  “Critfoal  Essays  O^hc  D 

formers  of  the  London  fheotres.  A year 


tvardflie  resigned 'his  situation  in  the  * 
office,  ’to  undertake  the  W »ditor*m  ^ 


‘“‘  Examiner’’  newspaper,  which  he  and  his 
tlicr  John  had  established.  The  bold  po 
strictures  of  this  print  caused  its  propmtor 
undergo  three  government  prosecutions 
first  was  in  1S10,  for  an  attack  on  the  regcij 
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This  was,  however,  abandoned ; but,  next  year, 
the  Hunts  were  again  tried  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  for  alleged  seditious  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  an  article  on  military  flogging.  On  this 
occasion,  the  remarkable  defence  of  Lord  (then 
Mr.)  Brougham  greatly  contributed  to  their  ac- 
quittal by  the  jury.  A third  article,  in  which  the 
prince-regent  was  severely  criticised,  and  called 
‘‘an  Adonis  of  fifty,”  led  to  their  being  con- 
demned to  two  years’  imprisonment,  with  a fine 
of  £500  each.  This  sentence  caused  Hunt  to 
become  very  popular,  and  to  receive  the  sympathy 
of  Byron,  Lamb,  Keats,  Shelley,  and  Moore. 
While  in  prison,  he  wrote  “The  Descent  of 
Liberty,  a Masque,”  “The  Story  of  Rimini,” 
and  “The  Feast  of  the  Poets;”  and,  on  his 
release,  Keats  addressed  to  him  his  fine  sonnet, 
“ Written  on  the  day  that  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  left 
Prison.”  His  next  literary  labour  was  “Foli- 
age ; or,  Poems  Original  and  Translated  from  the 
Greek  of  Homer,  Theocritus,  Ac.”  In  1818  he 
commenced  a small  periodical  after  the  model  of 
Addison’s  “Spectator,”  &e.,  called  the  “Indica- 
tor." In  1823,  the  “ Quarterly  Review”  attacks 
on  the  “ cockney  school”  of  poets,  to  which  he 
belonged,  elicited  from  his  pen  a satire  against 
Mr.  Gifford,  its  editor,  called  “ Ultra  Crepi- 
tlarius."  His  fortunes  were  at  this  period  at  a 
very  low  ebb,  and  he  was  induced  to  accept  the 
kind  invitation  of  Shelley  to  go  to  Italy,  where 
himself  and  Lord  Byron  then  were.  But  Shelley 
meeting  his  death  almost  as  soon  as  Hunt  had 
reached  Italy,  he,  for  some  time,  resided  with 
Lord  Byron,  leaving  his  house,  however,  with 
feelings  less  friendly  than  he  had  entered  it.  In 
1S28,  after  his  return  to  England,  he  published 
“ Lord  Byron  and  some  of  his  Contemporaries, 
with  Recollections  of  the  Author’s  Life  and  his 
Visit  to  Italy,”  a book  which  contained  severe 
criticisms  of  Lord  Byron’s  personal  character, 
but  which,  at  a later  period,  Hunt  admitted  were 
of  too  harsh  a nature.  During  the  subsequent  ten 
years  he  edited  the  “ Companion,”  a sequel  to 
the  “Indicator;”  wrote  “Captain  Sword  and 
Captain  Pen,”  contributed  to  the  magazines  and 
reviews,  and  published  a play, — “ The  Legend  of 
Florence.”  In  addition  to  these,  he  superin- 
tended the  publication  of  the  dramatic  works  of 
yeherley,  Farquhar,  and  Congreve ; wrote  “The 
I alfrey,  a Love  Story  of  Old  Times  ;”  produced 
a volume  of  selections,  called  “One  Hundred 
Romances  of  Real  Life;”  and  wrote  a second 
novel  of  a more  ambitious  nature  than  the  first, 
under  the  title  of  “Sir  Ralph  Esher;  or,  Me- 
moirs of  a Gentleman  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.” 
Leading,  henceforth,  the  uneventful  life  of  a 
studious  man  of  letters,  the  record  of  his  career 
is  nothing  more  than  a catalogue  of  the  names 
ot  his  literary  productions,  with  the  dates  of 
their  publication.  Firstly,  there  are  his  essays 
and  criticisms  on  poets  and  poetry.  Of  these  the 
cine!  are  “Imagination  and  Fancy;”  “ Wit  and 
Humour;”  “Men,  Women,  and  Books;”  “A 
<va,u  Hn°ncy from Moullt Hybla and  “A  Book 
m n lC°P?rk”  Amon?  his  genial,  chatty,  auti- 
Rpml  V fetches,  we  have  “The  Town;  its 
.Wablc  Characters  and  Events,”  and  “ The 
ton  p0urt  Suburb ; or,  Memorials  of  Kcnsing- 
fro^ ^?gal>C,"tlca1,  and  Anecdotal.”  “Stories 
dram  Ital!an  Poets,  with  Lives,”  and  the 
charnot^  w°r.k?,.of  rSllcridan-  were  of  a similar 
&e  former  editions  of  Congreve, 

o ’ , 1,8  'ast  efforts  were  his  Autobiography  in 

th0  HeaPr?blishv?d  in  1850>  and  “ The  Hgion  of 
iIcart  !a  Manual  of  Faith  and  Duty.”  He 


became  the  recipient,  in  1817,  of  a pension  of 
£200  per  annum  from  the  crown,  n.  at  South- 
gate,  Middlesex,  1784;  n.  1859. — His  eldest  son; 
Thornton  Hunt,  also  a literary  man  of  talent, 
was  for  many  years  connected  with  the  news- 
paper press  of  London  and  the  provinces. 
b.  1810. 

Hunt,  Robert,  a scientific  writer  and  lecturer, 
who  was  brought  up  for  commercial  pursuits; 
but,  urged  by  an  enthusiastic  love  of  science; 
became  an  earnest  student  of  natural  philosophy, 
&c.,  and  obtained  the  appointment  of  secretary 
to  the  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Institution.  His 
lectures  and  writings  on  science,  chiefly  on 
geology  and  mineralogy,  recommended  him  to 
Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  who  obtained  for  him  tho 
post  of  keeper  of  the  mining  records  in  the 
Museum  of  Economic  Geology.  He  wrote 
an  excellent  “Manual  of  Photography,”  and 
published  some  profound  researches  into  the 
laws  and  nature  of  light.  One  work  by  him, — 
“ The  Poetry  of  Science,”  attracted  consider- 
able attention;  his  elementary  “Treatise  on 
Physics”  is  also  a popular  book.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  active  of  the  scientific  men  engaged  in 
the  organization  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851,  and  wrote  an  essay  on  the  industrial  sciences 
involved  therein.  He  was  formerly  professor  of 
mechanical  philosophy  in  the  Museum  of  Eco- 
nomic Geology,  but  after  his  resignation  of 
that  post,  was  chiefly  engaged  in  writing  on 
science  and  delivering  lectures  on  natural  pnilo- 
sophy  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  b.  at 
Devonport,  1807. 

Hunt,  William,  an  eminent  English  water- 
colour artist,  unrivalled  for  his  transcripts 
of  simple  rural  life,  his  healthy,  ruddy 
peasant  boys,  his  rustic  interiors,  and  his  bits 
of  still  life.  His  works,  both  in  the  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Water-colour  Society  and  in  en- 
gravings, were  among  the  most  popular  art- 
productions  of  the  time.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
colours in  1827,  his  previous  career  as  an  artist 
being  very  obscure,  b.  1790;  d.  1864. 

Hunt,  William  Holman,  a distinguished  Eng- 
lish artist,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  tho 
new  school  of  art  generally  known  as  the  Pre- 
Raffaelite.  On  concluding  his  studies  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  he  exhibited  his  first  picture  in 
1846,  which  was  called  “Hark  !”  The  “ Scene 
from  Woodstock,”  the  “Eve  of  St.  Agnes,”  and 
a subject  from  Bulwcr  Ly tton’s  “Rienzi,”  were  his 
subsequent  works,  all  being  painted  after  the 
usual  mode ; but  in  1850  he,  with  Millais  and 
other  young  artists,  sought  to  protest  against 
the  old  conventional  style  of  art,  by  an  earnest 
and  vigorous  attempt  at  founding  a new  mode 
of  pictorial  representation.  These  young  men 
called  themselves  the  “ Pre-Raifaelite  Breth- 
ren;” and  their  works  inaugurated  a new  era 
in  art.  Hunt’s  first  work  in  this  new  stylo  was 
called  “ A Converted  British  Family  Sheltering 
a Christian  Minister.”  “Valentine  Rescuing 
Sylvia  from  Proteus,”  and  tho  “ Awakcnod  Con- 
science,” were  subsequently  produced.  His  last 
great  works  are  the  “ Scapegoat,”  the  “ Light  of 
tho  World,”  the  “After-Glow,”  and  tho  “Fes- 
tival of  St.  Swithin.”  e.  1827. 

IIuntek,  Robert,  Inin' -ter,  an  English  gentle- 
man, who  wrote  the  famous  “ Letter  on  Enthu- 
siasm,”  which  was  ascribed  to  Swift  and  to 
Shaftesbury.  He  was  governor  of  New  York 
and  the  Jerseys  several  years,  and  afterwards  of 
Jamaica,  n.  1734, 
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Hunter,  John,  a celebrated  English  anato- 
mist and  surgeon,  worked  for  some  time 
as  a cabinet-maker;  but  solicited  his  brother 
William,  the  celebrated  physician,  to  take  him 
as  an  assistant,  which  was  granted,  and  in  1748 
he  removed  to  London.  The  year  following  he 
became  a student  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  where  he 
assiduously  studied  the  rudiments  of  surgery. 

He  afterwards  attended  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hos- 
pital ; and  in  1756  was  appointed  house-surgeon 
of  St.  George’s  Hospital.  In  the  same  year  he 
assisted  his  brother  in  his  school,  and  acted  as 
demonstrator  to  his  course  of  lectures.  He 
laboured  for  10  years  on  human  anatomy,  and 
not  only  made  himself  master  of  the  science  as 
it  was  then  known,  but  added  to  it  several  im- 
portant discoveries.  lie  also  dissected  a large 
number  of  animals,  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  liis  collection  of  comparative  anatomy.  In 
1760  he  was  appointed  an  army  surgeon,  and 
in  that  capacity  went  to  Belleisle  and  Por- 
tugal. On  his  return  to  England,  he  fixed  liis 
residence  in  London,  and  taught  anatomy  and 
surgery  with  the  highest  reputation.  In  1767 
he  was  admitted  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  the  year  following  his  brother  resigned  to 
him  his  house  in  Jermyn  Street.  In  1768  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  surgeons  of  St.  George  s 
Hospital ; and  in  1766  was  appointed  surgeon- 
extraordinary  to  Ins  majesty.  His  collection 
having  become  extremely  large,  he  took  a house 
in  Leicester  Square,  and  erected  a building 
adjoining  it  for  a museum.  In  1790  he  was 
appointed  inspector-general  of  hospitals,  and 
surgeon-general  of  the  army.  He  made  more 
than  10,000  preparations,  illustrative  of  human 
and  comparative  anatomy.  His  contributions 
to  the  “ Philosophical  Transactions”  were  nu- 
merous and  interesting.  His  other  works  are, 
a treatise  on  the  “ isatural  History  of  the 
Human  Teeth,”  “ Observations  on  the  Animal 
Economy a treatise  on  the  “ Blood,  Inflam- 
mation, and  Gunshot-wounds.”  B.  at  Long 
Calderwood,  near  Glasgow,  1728 ; d.  m London, 

^Hunter,  William,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
a celebrated  English  anatomist  and  physician, 
was  educated  for  the  church,  but  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Dr.  Cullen  inclining  him  to 
the  study  of  physic,  he  resided  with  the  doctor 
three  years.  In  1740,  he  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  pursued  his  studies  with  intense 
application,  and  the  year  following  visited 
London : soon  after  this  he  was  taken  by  Dr. 
Douglas  into  his  house  as  dissector,  and  also  as 
tutor  to  his  son.  In  1746,  he  was  appointed 
lecturer  to  a society  of  surgeons  in  Covent 
Garden  and  the  year  following  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  corporation  of  surgeons.  In 
1750  he  obtained  his  doctor’s  degree  from 
Glasgow,  and  became  very  distinguished  as  a 
physician,  particularly  in  midwifery.  In  1764, 
lie  was  appointed  physician-extraordinary  to 
the  queen,  and  the  same  year  he  published  his 
“Medical  Commentaries.  In  1/67,  he  was 
chosen  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  fur- 
nished the  “Transactions’  of  that  body  with 
man?  valuable  papers.  In  1768,  lie  was  appointed 
professor  of  anatomy  to  the. loyal  Academy, 
which  office  he  discharged  with  reputa- 

tion, adapting  his  anatomical  knowledge  to  the 
arts  of  painting  and  sculpture.  In  1/81,  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Fotlicrgill  as  prcs'dcut  of  thc 
Society  of  Physicians  in  London,  and  nis  lame 
having  spread  through  Europe,  he  was  clioscn 
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member  of  several  foreign  societies.  Dr.  Hunter 
formed  a splendid  anatomical  museum  in  his 
house  in  Windmill  Street,  at  an  immense 
expense;  after  which,  he  extended  his  collec- 
tion to  natural  history  and  general  science. 
He  also  possessed  a magnificent  collection  of 
Greek  and  Latin  books,  a cabinet  of  ancient 
medals,  and  a large  stock  of  shells,  corals,  and 
other  curious  productions.  This  museum  ho 
bequeathed,  at  his  death,  to  his  nephew  Dr. 
Baillie  and  Mr.  Cruikshank,  for  thirty  years, 
after  which  it  was  to  go  to  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  b.  at  Long  Calderwood,  1718 ; n.  1783. 

Hunter,  Henry,  a Scotch  divine  and  biblical 
writer,  who,  after  completing  his  school  and 
college  education  in  Scotland,  became,  first,  a 
minister  of  the  Scotch  church,  in  his  native 
country,  and  afterwards  at  the  Scotch  church 
at  London  Wall.  He  was  a good  scholar,  a 
sound  divine,  very  liberal  in  his  principles,  and 
an  eloquent  preacher.  His  works  are,  “ Sacred 
Biography,  or  Sermons  on  the  principal  Charac- 
ters recorded  in  Scripture,”  6 vols. ; two  vols. 
of  Miscellaneous  Sermons,  translations  of  Lava- 
ter’s  “ Physiognomy,”  St.  Pierre’s  “ Studies  of 
Nature,”  Saurin’s  Sermons,  &c.  b.  at  Culross, 
Perthshire,  1741 ; d.  at  Bristol  Wells,  1802. 

Huntingdon,  Selina,  Countess  of,  huntf-mg- 
don  one  of  the  great  patrons  of  Methodism,  was 
the  second  daughter  of  Washington  Shirley, 
Earl  Ferrers,  and  was  married  to  Theophilus, 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  1728.  After  a danger- 
ous illness,  she  became  deeply  religious,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  her  life,  supported 
a number  of  itinerant  preachers,  and  built 
several  chapels  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Her  religious  sentiments  were  rigidly  Calvinistic, 
and  she  was  the  patroness  of  all  of  that  persua- 
b.  1707;  d.  1791. 


Hurd,  Richard,  hurd , bishop  of  Worcester, 
an  English  divine  and  writer,  who,  after  leaving 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  in  1757,  became 
rector  of  Thurcaston,  in  Leicestershire.  In 
1775  he  was  ordained  bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coven trv,  whence  he  was  translated  to  W orcester 
in  1781.”  In  1783  he  refused  the  archbishopric 
of  Canterbury.  His  literary  works  are  numerous; 
« Letters  on  Romance  and  Chivalry,”  “ Com- 
mentary on  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry^  and 
“ Twelve  Discourses  on  the  Prophecies,  being 
among  the  chief  of  them.  b.  in  Staffordshire, 
1720  • D.  1808. 

Hurlstone,  Frederick  Yeates,  hurl-tton,  a 
modern  English  painter,  who  completed  Ins 
studies  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1820,  exhibiting 
his  first  picture  in  1821.  In  a short  time  lie 
became  extensively  employed  as  a portrait- 
painter,  and  was  very  popular  for  Ins  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  historical  pieces.  A quarrel  with 
the  hanging  committee  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1830  induced  him  to  join  the  Society  ot 
British  Artists,  to  whose  annual  exhibitions  ho 
afterwards  sent  his  works.  He  subsequently 
became  president  of  this  body.  His  best  pic- 
tures are,  “Arthur  and  Constance,  the  Game 
of  Morra,”  an  Italian  subject,  a Spanish 
Beauty  and  a Young  Moorish  Peasant,  b.  m 

London,  1S01.  ....  „ 

Huskisson,  William,  hus'-hs-ton,  an  English 
statesman,  who  commenced  his  political  career 
in  1790  as  secretary  to  Lord  Gower,  ambassador 
to  the  French  court.  He  was  under-secretary 
of  state  for  War,  and  secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  the  Pitt  administration.  In  1S23  lie  became 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  both  in 
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the  ministry  and  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  he  had  sat  from  1796,  distinguished  him- 
self by  liis  profound  knowledge  of  finance  and 
political  economy.  As  a follower  of  Adam  Smith, 
fie  combated  the  prohibitive  system  of  com- 
merce, and  advocated  the  relaxation  of  customs 
duties  and  those  on  colonial  produce.  He  met 
his  death  in  an  unfortunate  manner,  having 
been  knocked  down  and  run  over  by  a loco- 
motive at  Parkside,  near  Liverpool,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail- 
way. n.  at  Bireh-Moreton  Court,  Worcester- 
shire, 1770 ; D.  1830. 

lluss,  John,  huss,  a martp,  was  educated 
at  Prague,  where  he  was  ordained  in  1400,  and 
bocame  rector  of  the  university,  and  confessor 
to  the  queen.  Meeting  with  some  of  the  writings 
of  Wickliffe,  he  perceived  the  errors  of  popery, 
and  by  his  means  a reformation  was  commenced 
in  the  university  of  Prague,  to  check  which,  the 
archbishop  issued  two  decrees,  whereby  the  new 
doctrines  spread  the  more.  The  pope  then 
granted  a bull  for  the  suppression  of  these 
errors,  and  Huss  being  cited  to  appear  at  Rome, 
was  excommunicated  for  disobedience.  He 
continued  to  propagate  his  principles,  and  was 
supported  therein  by  Wenceslaus,  king  of 
Bohemia,  till  1414,  when  he  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  council  of  Constance.  The 
emperor  Sigismund  sent  him  a safe-conduct, 
promising  to  preserve  him  in  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  council;  but  the  members 
of  that  assembly,  in  violation  of  this  pledge, 
decreed,  ‘‘that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with 
heretics;”  and  as  Huss  refused  to  retract  his 
opinions,  he  was  degraded,  and  burnt  alive. 
After  his  death  a civil  war  broke  out  in  Bohemia, 
in  which  those  who  followed  the  martyr’s  doc- 
trines, and  who  were  called  Hussites,  fought 
against  King  Wenceslaus.  The  struggle  lasted 
till  1437.  Huss’s  works  were  printed  at  Nurem- 
berg in  1558.  b.  at  Hussinatz,  Bohemia,  about 
1370;  suffered  1415. 

Hussey,  Giles,  hus'-se,  an  English  painter, 
born  at  Marnhull,  Dorsetshire,  who  studied  in 
1 ranee  and  Italy,  possessed  considerable  talents, 
and  painted  some  good  pictures;  but  was 
somewhat  eccentric,  and  met  with  little  encour- 
agement in  proportion  to  his  merits,  b.  1710  • 
D.  1788.  ’ 


Hutcheson,  Francis,  hutch' -e-son,  a philos< 
phieal  writer,  who  received  his  education  i 
Glasgow,  after  which  he  became  pastor  of 
dissenting  congregation  in  Dublin,  where  h 
also  kept  an  academy,  till  1729.  He  afterward 
removed  to  Glasgow,  on  being  appointed  pre 
•?S0*  Pmlosophy  in  the  university  of  the 
ilty'r  ilhs  chief  works  are.  “ An  Inquiry  int 
nr.0+udc^S  of  Bcauty  and  Virtue;”  “ A Treatis 
*™w,P?sslons/’  “ A System  of  Moral  Philc 
sophy,  five  vols.  b.  in  Ireland,  1694;  n.  a 
Glasgow,  1747.  J 

John'  hutch1 -in-son,  a philologi 

ednnntlblb  ACa  who  received  a libera 

education  after  winch  he  became  steward,  firs 

r)'.?Cn.tlcman>  and  ncxt  to  the  doke  o 
2t-  Having  a love  for  natural  history 

intruif/pfi  ooHection  of  fossils,  which  h 
ntrusted  to  Dr  Woodward,  to  be  arranged  am 

E-™*  pnb,lishcd  ofthcm-  The  doctor  neve 
reTv  nnnnV-VOrk’  which  Educed  Hutchinson  t 
dKS.Wllpe?:  He  therefore  quitted  th 
ing  nurvpvn^0’  uh°’  ,howcvcr>  made  him  his  rid 
tiffin  .He  a>so  gave  him  the  presenta 
^631  1Vin^  °*  button*  i11  Sussex,  whicl 
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Hutchinson  bestowed  on  his  friend  Mr.  Julius 
Bates,  a zealous  defender  of  his  doctrines.  In 
1724,  he  published  the  first  part  of  his  “Moses’s 
Principia,”  in  which  he  ridiculed  Woodward’s 
“Natural  History  of  the  Earth.”  He  also  at- 
tempted to  refute  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  doctrine 
of  gravitation.  In  the  second  part  he  main- 
tained, in  opposition  to  the  Newtonian  system, 
that  a plenum  and  the  air  are  the  principles  of 
scripture  philosophy.  In  this  work  he  inti- 
mated that  the  idea  of  the  Trinity  might  bo 
taken  from  the  grand  agents  in  the  natural 
system,— fire,  light,  and  spirit ; which  is  said  to 
have  made  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  Dr. 
Clarke.  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  a great  admirer 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  maintained  that 
all  its  radicals  were  to  be  explained  by  their  ety- 
mologies ; by  the  aid  of  which  he  fancied  that 
he  had  discovered  the  true  system  of  natural 
philosophy  in  the  writings  of  Moses.  For  a time, 
his  notions  occasioned  some  warm  controversy, 
being  supported  by  several  ingenious  and  pious 
writers,  but  they  were  zealously  opposed  in  the 
universities.  His  works,  which  are  very  curi- 
ous, though  obscurely  written,  have  been  printed 
in  12  vols.  b.  1674;  n.  1737. 

Hutchinson,  Thomas,  lord-chief-justice,  and 
afterwards  lieutenant-governor  of  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts,  was  a native  of  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  had  been  much  respected  in  that 
province  for  his  able  conduct  on  the  judicial 
bench;  but  having  covertly  taken  part  with 
Great  Britain  against  the  American  colonies,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  remove  him  and  place 
General  Gage  in  the  post  of  governor.  Hutch- 
inson accordingly  came  to  England,  where  he 
lived  in  a retired  manner  at  Brompton.  Gover- 
nor Hutchinson  was  the  author  of  a “ History  of 
the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,”  &c.  b.  1711  • 
n.  1780. 

Hutchinson,  John  Hely,  an  Irish  statesman 
and  lawyer,  who  became  secretary  of  state,  and 
was  a man  of  powerful  eloquence  and  great  and 
varied  ability,  which  he  devoted  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  a vast  number  of  lucrative  employ- 
ments. So  great,  indeed,  was  his  avidity  for 
office  and  emolument,  that  Lord  North  said,  “•  If 
England  and  Ireland  were  given  to  this  man,  he 
would  solicit  the  Isle  of  Man  for  a potato 
garden.”  b.  1715;  n.  1794. 

Hutchinson,  John  Hely,  Earl  of  Donough- 
more,  the  second  son  of  the  preceding,  entered 
the  army  in  1774  as  a cornet  in  the  18th  dra- 
goons, and  rose  rapidly  till  he  obtained  a lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy in  the  77th,  in  1783.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  he 
visited  the  French  camp  at  a very  interesting 
period,  and  saw  Lafayette  compelled  to  leave 
those  troops  of  which  he  had  been  the  favourite 
and  seek  safety  in  flight.  When  war  was  de- 
clared against  France  in  1793,  he  raised  a regi- 
ment, and  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel.  He 
served  in  Flanders  as  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  Ralph 
A bcrcromby,  and  subsequently  in  Ireland  during 
the  rebellion.  In  1796  he  was  inado  a major- 
general,  and  in  1799  was  wounded  at  the 
Holder.  In  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  in  1S01,  he 
was  second  in  command  to  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby;  and  when  that  gallant  officer  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Alexandria,  the  chief  command 
devolved  on  Major-General  Hutchinson;  who 
receiving  reinforcements,  advanced  upon  the 
enemy,  and  having  pursued  them  to  Cairo  a 
capitulation  took  place,  and  the  expedition 
terminated  in  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the 
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French.  For  his  able  services  in  this  campaign, 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Hutchin- 
son of  Alexandria,  and  of  Knocldolty,  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  with  a pension  of  2000Z.  a- 
ycar.  In  1806  he  was  sent  on  an  extraordinary 
mission  to  the  Prussian  and  Russian  armies ; 
afterwards  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg;  and, 
at  a later  period,  to  meet  Queen  Caroline  at  St. 
Omer’s,  as  the  personal  friend  of  the  king.  In 
1S13  he  became  a full  general,  and  in  1825 
succeeded  his  brother  as  Earl  of  Donouglimore, 

&c.  n.  1757;  i).  1832. 

Hutten,  TJlric  von,  hoot'-ten,  a German 
writer.  He  studied  at  Cologne  and  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 
at  the  age  of  18.  He  then  went  to  Italy  ; but 
receiving  no  supplies  from  his  parents,  he  en- 
listed in  the  army,  and  served  at  the  siege  of 
Parma.  In  1509  he  returned  to  Germany,  and 
was  reduced  to  such  poverty  as  to  be  obliged  to 
beg  his  bread.  In  1512,  he  published  a Latin 
poem  in  praise  of  the  emperor  M ax  lmilmn,  which 
gained  him  reputation  and  friends  The  same 
year  he  went  to  Pavia  to  study  the  law ; but 
falling  into  indigence,  he  again  entered  the 
army  He  soon  obtained  his  discharge,  and 
returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  em- 
braced the  doctrines  of  Luther,  and  wrote  some 
elegant  pieces  in  Latin.  For  his  epigrams  the 
emperor  knighted  him,  and  made  him  poet- 
laureate.  In  1518,  he  discovered  a manuscript 
of  Livy,  which  he  published,  as  he  afterwards 
did  Pliny,  Quintillian,  and  Marcelhnus.  His 
writings  against  the  church  of  Rome  were  so 
severe  that  the  Pope  sent  orders  to  the  inquisi- 
tor to  seize  him  ; but  Hutten  fled  into  Switzer- 
S ».  at  Steckelberg,  Fran- 

conia,  1488 ; n.  at Ufihau, near  Zurich,  1523. 

Hutten,  Jacob,  a native  of  Silesia,  who,  in 
the  16th  century,  founded  the  sect  called  the 
Bohemian  or  Moravian  Brethren.  These  were 
the  descendants  of  the  Hussites,  and  appear  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  anabaptists.  Hutten  is 
supposed  to  have  been  burnt  as  a heretic  at 

^Hutton,  James,  hut' -ton,  an  English  chemical 
philosopher,  who  took  the  degree  of  doctor  o 
mecheine  at  Leyden,  in  1749.  He  wrote  many 
works  after  his  return  to  England,  principally 

on  agriculture,  mineralogy,  mathematics,  and 

chemistry  His  “ Dissertation  on  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Light  and  Heat”  was  first  published  in 
1794  b.  at  Edinburgh,  1726  ; n.  1797. 

Hutton,  William,  an  ingenious  and  selt- 
oducated  writer,  was  apprenticed  to  a stocking- 
weaver  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  time 

employed  his  leisure  hours  in  bookbinding.  Iu 
1750  lie  opened  a shop  for  the  sale  of  old  books 
to  which  he  added  a circulating  library,  at 
Birmingham;  succeeded  so  well  as  to  embark 
in  the  nancr-making  business  ; and  by  frugality 

?olf”riandfthe™tte  of  Bosworth  Field  ” 

4our  to  Scarborough,”  “*^&No,rai 

Wi]eS,TONPCeimrics&an  English  mathematician 
^XSSeSg  somf  education,  became 
who,  after  receiving  , ar  Ncwcastle- 

tcadicrof  aschoolat  Jesmo  d t0  the 

upon-Tync  He  ^wan  ^ Ms 

latter  place,  and  ope  Arable  success  m 
account,  meeting  nut)iishcd  several  matlie- 
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candidate  for  the  professorship  of  mathematics 
at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich, 
and  passed  his  examination  for  the  post  in  the 
most  successful  manner.  He  was  made  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and,  a few  years  afterwards, 
foreign  secretary  to  the  same  body.  His  matho- 
matical  works  were  both  numerous  and  valuable. 

He  was  made  LL.D.  of  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1779,  and  is  said  to  have  received  the 
sum  of  £6000  for  condensing  the1  Philosophical 
Transactions.”  His  “ Course  of  Mathematics 
is  still  one  of  the  text-hooks  of  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  n.  at  Eew- 
castle-upon-Tvne,  1737 ; d.  1823. 

Huygens,  Constantine,  hoi -gens,  lord  ol 
Zuylichem,  was  secretary  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  president  of  the  council,  and  is 
known  by  fourteen  books  of  Latin  poems,  under 
the  title  of  “ Momenta  Desultoria,”  consisting 
of  epigrams  and  miscellaneous  pieces,  b.  at  the 
Hague,  1596 ; b.  1637.  . 

Huygens,  Christian,  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician, son  of  the  above,  who,  from  his  youth, 
evinced  great  aptitude  for  mathematical  science, 
and  in  1651  gave  a specimen  of  his  abilities  in  a 
book  on  the  “ Quadrature  of  Circles,  Ellipses, 
&c  ” Not  long  after,  he  published  a treatise  on 
horology,  in  which  he  described  the  model  of  a 
newly-invented  pendulum  for  clocks.  In  IGob 
appeared  his  “ System  of  Saturn,”  giving  an 
account  of  the  discovery  which  he  made  of  a 
satellite  attending  that  planet.  In  16ol  he 
visited  England,  and  was  chosen  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  afterwards  resided  at  1 aris, 
on  the  invitation  of  Colbert,  who  gave  linn  a 
nension  and  he  was  also  admitted  a member  ot 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  His  ‘‘Cosmotheoros, 
or  a Treatise  on  the  Plurality  of  W orlds,  was 
printing  in  1695,  the  year  of  his  death  ^aml  ni 
1700  appeared  his  “ Opuscula  Posthuma,  in  1 
vol.  4to.  He  wrote  other  works  on  geometry, 
mechanics,  astronomy,  and  optics,  b.  1 • 

IIuysuu,  John  van,  hoi' -sum,  a Dutch  painter 
of  flower  and  fruit  pieces.  IBs  reputation  was 
so  great  that  he  fixed  immoderate  prices  on  his 
works.  He  would  never  sutler  any  person  to 
see  him  while  he  was  painting;  so  that  his 
method  of  mixing  his  colours  was  an  lmpeM- 
trablc  secret.  His  flower-pieces  are  exquisitely 
beautiful  as  are  also  his  landscapes  and  ani- 
S b.  at  Amsterdam,  1632;  n.  in  England, 

17Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon.  {See  Clxeendon, 

a learned  divine,  who 
studied  at  King’s  College,  Cambridge  where  he 
applied  himself  to  the  mastery  of  the  Oncntot 
1 -1 11  fr mrrCS  Dr  Walton  employed  him  in  ni» 

great  work,  the  Polyglot  Bible,  and  rnthc  pre-j 
face  gratefully  acknowledged  V^^^WGford 
1658  he  was  admitted  of  Queen  s Collcgc.O  • « 

where  lie  took  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and 
made  under-keeper  of  the  Bodleian  Library  . - 
1665,  he  translated  from  the  1 crsian,  '"k  ' ■ 

Ulugh  Beg’s  “Observations  on  the  Longitu  a 
and' Latitude  of  the  Fixed  Stars, 

<ind  soon  after  lie  obtained  a prebend  in  tin 
church  of  Salisbury.  In  1678,  f’m  arclideaconri 
nf  Gloucester  was  conferred  on  him;  in  it  - t 
?ool- Ids  degree  of  D.D.;  in  1691  he  was  chose it 
Arabic  professor ; in  1700  appeared  Ms  mosj 
celebrated  work,  entitled  \ cterum  1 1 + 

Magorum  Religiouis  Ilistoria.  1> _•  f 

the  above  preferments,  lie  was  made  rc„M 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  canon  of  ChrisH 
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church,  b.  at  Billingsley,  Shropshire,  1G3G; 
D.  at  Oxford,  1703. 

Hydee-Ali-Khan,  hi'-der-a-lee-Jcan,  a cele- 
brated Indian  chieftain, who  became  commander 
in-chief  of  the  troops  of  the  rajah  of  Mysore, 
and  supplanted  his  master  as  ruler  of  this 
province  in  17G1.  In  1767  ho  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  tho  Mahrattas  against  the  Bri- 
tish, but  after  concluding  a peace  with  the 
latter  in  1769,  he  turned  his  arms  against  his 
former  allies.  Once  more  obtaining  their  aid, 
after  a contest  which  lasted  about  ten  years,  lie 
suddenly  invaded  the  presidency  of  Madras  in 
1780,  and  even  threatened  the  annihilation  of 
the  British  power  in  India.  The  war  was  car- 
ried on  with  great  vigour,  and  the  issue  of  the 
contest  seemed  doubtful,  when,  in  1783,  Hyder 
died,  leaving  his  territory  to  his  son,  Tippoo 
Saib,  who  concluded  a peace  two  years  after. 
b.  about  1730. 

Hypatia,  ki-pai-she-a,  an  illustrious  female, 
was  the  daughter  of  Theon,  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician of  Alexandria,  whom  she  succeeded  in 
the  government  of  that  school,  had  a number 
of  disciples,  and  became  very  celebrated  for  her 
lectures  on  Plato  aud  Aristotle,  both  at  Alex- 
andria and  Athens.  Synesius  in  particular, 
who  afterwards  became  a Christian  bishop, 
celebrated  her  praises  in  the  most  glowing 
terms.  Orestes,  the  governor  of  Alexandria, 
had  a high  respect  for  Hypatia,  and  frequently 
consulted  her  on  matters  of  importance.  Be- 
tween the  governor  and  the  patriarch  Cyril 
there  was  a bitter  enmity,  which  broke  out  into 
open  war,  and  the  monks  siding  with  their 
chief,  assembled  in  a riotous  manner  against 
Orestes,  who  was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  city. 
They  then  seized  Hypatia,  and  having  torn  her 
in  pieces,  burnt  her  mangled  limbs  to  ashes. 
She  wrote  a commentary  on  Diophantus,  and 
other  works,  which  have  been  lost.  b.  at 
Alexandria,  between  370-3S0;  killed  at  the  same 
place,  415. 

Hypekides,  hi-per'-i-dees,  an  Athenian  ora- 
tor, the  disciple  of  Isocrates  and  Plato,  was 
for  a long  time  the  rival  of  Demosthenes,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence,  and  the 
active  part  he  took  in  the  management  of  the 
Athenian  republic.  After  the  battle  of  Cranon, 
he  was  taken  alive,  and,  that  lie  might  not  be 
compelled  to  betray  the  secrets  of  his  country, 
he  cut  out  his  tongue.  Only  two  of  his  numer- 
ous orations  remain,  which  are  admired  for 
the  sweetness  and  elegance  of  then-  style. 
D.  322  b.c. 


Hyrcanus,  John,  her-lcai'-nus,  high  priest 
inn  prince  of  the  Jews,  succeeded  (b,c.  135)  his 
lather  kimon  Maecabtcus,  who  was  murdered  by 
ms  son-in-law  Ptolemmus.  The  same  traitor 
then  invited  Antioclnis  into  Judtca,  and  that 
monarch  accordingly  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem, 
which,  however,  held  out  against  all  his  at- 
tempts. At  length  a peace  was  concluded  on 
condition  of  the  Jews  becoming  tributary  to 
Antioehus,  after  whose  death  Hyrcanus  re- 
stored his  country  to  independence,  d.  100  b.c. 
lie  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Aristobulus,  who 
uiu  not  long  survive  him. 

«,„v8 his-t&s-pees,  a noble  Persian,  of 

reiemnd  ‘ yi>f  tho  -^chacmcnides.  His  son  Darius 
Sf ln  ^cr8p  alter  the  murder  of  the  usurper 

H ntn  p 8 asilf  was  the  (irst  who  intro- 
BrahmK  Per!‘?  t ,c  mysteries  of  the  Indian 

Bih  r 'Jfvi  . d t0,  ns  researches  in  India  the 
Silences  were  greatly  indebted,. 
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IIywel  ap  Owain  Gwynedd,  lioo-eV,  a prince 
of  North  Wales,  some  of  whose  poems  are  in- 
cluded in  the  ‘‘Welsh  Archaeology."  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  1169,  he  endeavoured  to  ascend 
the  throne  in  place  of  his  brother,  but  was  de- 
feated and  womided;  on  which  he  went  to 
Ireland,  where  he  died  in  1171. 

IIywel  ap  Moegan  Mawe,  prince  of  Gla- 
morgan, in  1030,  is  represented  as  having 
been  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  British 
princes,  b.  913;  d.  1043,  at  the  great  age  of 
130  years.  In  this  line  we  have  the  following 
instances  of  longevity Morgan  Mawr,  aged 
129;  Ilywel  ab  Rhys,  124;  and  Arthvael  ab 
Rhys,  120. 

Hyvvel  Dha,  or  Howel  the  Good,  a cele- 
brated prince  and  legislator  of  Wales,  who  went 
to  Rome  with  the  purpose  of  revising  the  code 
of  laws  for  the  government  of  his  country. 
D.  948.  J 


I 


[For  names  not  found  in  I,  look  in  J and  Y 
Russian  names  in  JE  are  sometimes  begun 
with  a simple  E.] 

Iamblichus,  i-am-ble'-Icus,  king  of  Arabia, 
who  was  deprived  of  his  estates  by  Augustus, 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  for  supporting  the 
cause  of  Mare  Antony;  but  his  son  was  re- 
stored to  the  throne  by  the  same  emperor. 
b.c.  22. 

Iaxibeichus,  a Greek  author,  and  a musi- 
cian by  profession,  wrote  several  works  in 
Greek;  among  others,  one  entitled  “ Babylon  i- 
eus,”  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Eseurial  in 
Spain.  Lived  in  the  2nd  century. 

Iamblichus,  a Platonic  philosopher,  who 
studied  under  Porphyry,  and  gained  many  dis- 
ciples by  his  eloquence  and  probity.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  “Life  of  Pythagoras,”  an 
“ Exhortation  to  Philosophy,”  and  a protest 
against  Porphyry’s  letter  on  the  Egyptian  mys- 
teries. Lived  about  350. 

Iamb  lichus,  a Greek  author,  was  a native 
of  Apamea,  in  Syria,  and  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine  and  Julian  the  Apostate. 
d.  about  363. 

Iakoslav,  George,  yar’-os-laf,  grand-duke  of 
Russia,  son  of  Vladimir  1.,  dethroned  his  bro- 
ther Swiatopolk  in  1015,  and  reigned  till  1054 
He  suppressed  several  insurrections,  and  de- 
feated Boleslas,  king  of  Poland,  and  the  empe- 
rors of  Constantinople.  He  encouraged  archi- 
tecture and  painting,  built  schools,  made  many 
salutary  laws,  and  rendered  the  Russian  church 
independent.  Henry  I.,  king  of  France,  married 
his  daughter,  Anne.  Iaroslav  founded  the  city 
which  bears  his  name. 

1b  area,  Joachim,  e-bar' -r a,  a Spanish  printer, 
whose  editions  of  the  classical  authors  of  his 
country  are  regarded  as  marvels  of  the  typogra- 
phical art.  b.  at  Saragossa,  1725;  d.  at  Madrid, 
178o. 

Ibas,  e'-bas,  a bishop  of  Edcssa,  in  Mesopota- 
mia, in  tho  5th  century,  who  is  noted  in  eccle- 
siastical history  on  account  of  the  opposite  de- 
cisions of  different  councils,  relative  to  the  or- 
thodoxy or  heterodoxy  of  his  opinions.  He 
was  deposed  and  reinstated,  condemned  and 
acquitted,  several  times,  on  the  charge  of  fa- 
vouring the  heresy  of  Nestorius. 

IpBETSON,  J tflius  Ciesar,  il i -bet-son,  a land* 
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Ibrahim  Pacha 


scape  painter,  termed  by  West  the  Berghcm  of 
England,  from  the  success  with  which  he  imi- 
tated the  style  of  that  painter,  b.  in  Scarbo- 
rough, Yorkshire;  d.  1817. 

Ibbetson,  Agnes,  a lady  who  devoted  her 
attention  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  geology,  and 
botany,  particularly  to  that  branch  of  the  last- 
named  science  which  deals  with  the  physiology 
of  plants.  She  made  many  highly  interesting 
microscopical  observations  on  the  structure  of 
vegetables,  which  were  published  in  the  “Annals 
of  Philosophy”  and  other  periodicals.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  A.  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  London, 
and  had  been  married  to  Mr.  Ibbetson,  a barris- 
ter, by  whose  death  she  was  left  a widow,  b. 
1823. 

Ibek,  Cotheddin  Ibek,  i'-beJc,  the  chief  slave 
ofSchehabcddin,  sultan  of  India,  on  whose  death 
lie  usurped  the  throne,  and  added  to  his  do- 
minions many  provinces  of  Hindostan.  An  ac- 
count of  his  conquests  was  written  in  a volume 
entitled  “Tage  al  Mather.” 

Ibek,  Azcddin  Ibek,  or  Ibcg,  first  sultan  of 
the  Mameluke  Turks  in  Egypt,  had  been  an 
ollieer  in  the  court  of  Malek-al-Saleli,  sultan 
of  Egypt.  On  the  latter’s  death,  Ibek  married 
his  widow,  and  became  partner  with  her  in  the 
throne ; but  she  caused  him  to'  be  assassinated, 
in  1257.  , ... 

Ibrahim,  W-ra-hem , tlie  son  of  the  calip^ 
Mahadi,  brother  of  Haroun-al-Raschid,  and 
uncle  of  Amin  and  Mamun.  He  was  an  excel- 1 
lent  poet  and  musician,  and  the  first  orator  ot . 
his  time.  He  was  proclaimed  caliph  at  Bagdad, 
on  the  death  of  his  nephew  Amin,  in  817 ; but 
Mamun  marching  from  Khorassan  to  Bagdad 
with  a powerful  army,  Ibrahim  thought  it 
prudent  to  abdicate  the  throne,  d.  at  Samara, 
in  839. 

Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Massoud,  eighth  caliph 
of  the  dynasty  of  Gaznevides,  succeeded  Ins 
brother  Ecrokzad.  He  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion as  a just  and  pious  prince,  notwithstanding 
the  frequent  wars  he  made  on  the  borders  ot 
Hindostan,  in  which  he  gained  such  advantages 
as  to  acquire  the  name  of  the  “ Conqueror. 
He  reigned  forty-two  years,  during  which  time 
he  erected  anumber  of  cities,  mosques,  and  hos- 
pitals ; lie  was  also  a liberal  encourager  of  arts 
and  letters,  d.  1098. 

ImiAniM,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  was  the  son 
of  Aclimet,  and  succeeded  his  brother  Achmet 
1Y.  in  KUO.  He  besieged  and  took  the  capital 
of  Candia  from  the  Venetians,  in  1614;  but  his 
cruelties  and  debaucheries  were  so  great  that 
the  soldiers  strangled  him  in  1619. 

Ibrahim  Imam,  the  chief  priest  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion,  was  a descendant  of  the  illus- 
trious house  of  the  Abassides.  His  reputation 
and  authority  became  so  great,  that  Marvan, 
or  Hcmar,  the  last  caliph  of  the  Ommiadcs  in 
Arabia,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  by  tlnust- 
iug  his  head  into  a bag  of  lime,  a.d.  713. 

Ibrahim  Effendi,  a native  of  Poland,  who 
attained  by  his  courage  and  talents  to  the 
highest  dignities  hi  the  Ottoman  empne.  Ho 
established  the  first  printing-press  in  fiuikey, 
in  1728  The  Count  de  Bonncval  furnished  him 
with  the  types,  the  first  workhe  pvoduced  bems 
a treatise  oil  the  military  art. 
published  the  account  of  an  cxpedit  o i agai  st 
the  Aflghans,  a Turkish  grammar,  and  a history 

^Imiiiny:  Mansour  Effenbi,  whose  real 
name  wan  Ccrfbcrc,  was  the  son  ot  a Jew  at 
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Strasburg.  Ho  had  served  in  the  French  re- 
publican hussars,  but  became  so  violent  a 
royalist,  that  he  was  imprisoned.  In  1802  he 
went  to  Constantinople,  embraced  Mohamme- 
danism, and  instructed  the  Turkish  troops  in 
the  European  system  of  discipline.  He  subse- 
quently travelled  through  the  north  of  Europe, 
and,  under  the  name  of  Medelshim,  held  a go- 
vernment office  in  Westphalia;  afterwards  was 
engineer  to  Ali  Pacha;  and,  on  quitting  that 
employ,  wandered  through  various  parts  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  He  ultimately,  being  In 
a state  of  absolute  destitution,  shot  himself 
at  Paris,  in  1826.  He  wrote  a “Memoir  of 
Greece  and  Albania  during  the  Government  of 
Ali  Pacha.”  . . 

InRAniM  Bey,  a famous  Mameluke  chieftain, 
who  for  some  time  governed  Cairo,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mourad  Bey,  but  afterwards  became 
sole  ruler,  and  head  of  the  Mamelukes.  The 
French,  when  they  invaded  Egypt,  defeated  him, 
in  1799,  at  Al-Arish.  He  escaped  the  general 
massacre  of  the  Mamelukes  in  1805,  by  refusing 
to  accept  Mchemct  Ali’s  invitation  to  visit 
Cairo  with  the  rest  of  his  ill-fated  followers. 
b.  in  Circassia,  about  1735;  d.  in  exile  in  Nnbia, 
1816. 

Ibrahim  Pacha,  viceroy  of  Egypt,  step-son 
and  successor  of  Mehemet  Ali,  was  inured  from 
infancy  to  the  toils  and  turmoils  of  a camp,  and 
at  an  early  age  displayed  the  adventurous  spirit, 
high  courage,  and  undaunted  resolution,  which 
distinguished  his  subsequent  career.  In  J319 
he  became  generalissimo  of  the  Egyptian  army ; 
and,  charged  with  the  task  of  remodelling  and 
disciplining  it  after  the  French  fashion,  pro- 
ceeded vigorously  to  work,  and  soon  produced 
a marked  change  in  the  character  of  his  troops. 
In  the  course  of  a few  campaigns  he  completely 
defeated  the  Wahabees  in  Arabia,  who  from 
1818  to  1824  had  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Egyptian  forces  to  subdue  them.  During  the 
struggle  for  Greek  independence,  Ibrahim  was 
conspicuous  as  leader  of  the  Turks.  His  army 
overran  the  whole  of  the  Morea,  and  committed 
frightful  devastations  and  cruelties;  but  the 
battle  of  Navarino,  October  20, 1827,  when  the 
combined  British,  Russian,  and  French  navies, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Codringtou, 
destroyed  the  Turco-Egyptian  fleet,  sent  him 
back  to  Egypt,  shorn  of  his  conquests,  and  paved 
the  way  for  the  independence  of  Greece.  In 
1831  he  marched  to  the  conquest  of  Syria : and 
having  completely  routed  the  sultan  s troops  at 
Konieh  in  1832,  was  only  restrained  from 
marching  to  Constantinople  by  the  intervention 
of  Russia ; but  his  subjugation  of  Syria  was 
complete,  and  a few  abortive  attempts  niade  by 
the  population  to  throw  ofT  the  Egyptian  yoke 
only  ended  in  riveting  their  cliams  more  firm  y 
than  before.  In  1839,  the  sultan  having  mado 
another  effort  for  the  recovery  of  Syria,  was 
completely  overthrown  by  lbralnm  at  Auzu. 
But  the  European  powers  now  interfered.  An 
English  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admirals 
Stopford  and  Napier,  was  sent  to  the  Syrian 
coast,  and  having  reduced  Acre,  forced  Ibrahim 
to  conclude  a treaty,  by  which  Syria  was  once 
more  given  up  to  the  sultan.  In  1846,  Ibrahim 
visited  England  and  France.  On  September 
1st,  1S48,  lie  was  nominated  viceroy  of  EgJTb  | 
in  the  room  of  Mehemet  Ali,  whom  increasing  | 
years  had  made  unequal  to  the  cares  of  govern- 


meivt ; but  a severe  attack  of  bronchitis,  acting  j 
on  a constitution  already  debilitated  by  youthful . 
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Ibrahim  of  Schiraz 


excesses,  and  unbounded  indulgence  in  his  riper 
years,  cut  Ibrahim  off  after  a short  reign  of 
two  months  and  ten  days.  b.  in  Albania,  1789 ; 
D.  18-18. 

Ibrahim  or  Schiraz,  a Mussulman  doctor  of 
law,  who  wrote  several  works  on  jurisprudence, 
in  Arabic.— There  was  another  of  the  same 
name,  suruamod  Mcrouzi,  some  of  whose  works 
are  extant.  „ _.  , 

Icilius,  Lucius,  i-sit-e-us,  a Roman  tribune, 
to  whom  Virginia  was  betrothed.  When  the 
latter  was  carried  off  by  the  decemvir  Appius- 
Claudius,  Icilius  raised  an  army  against  the  De- 
cemvirs, and,  having  caused  their  fall,  was  created, 
by  the  peonle,  tribune  for  the  second  time,  b.o. 
419.  Sheridan  Knowles  has  founded  a tragedy, 
called  “ Virginius,”  upon  these  incidents ; and 
Macaulay,  in  one  of  his  ballads,  commemorates 
the  story  of  Virginius. 

Ictinus,  ik-ti'-nus , an  Athenian  architect, 
who  lived  in  the  5th  century  b.c.,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Pericles  in  the  erection  of  the  Par- 
thenon. He  also  built  the  temple  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine  at  Eleusis,  and  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Epicurus  in  Arcadia. 

Idris  Gawr,  i'-dris-gour,  a Welsh  astrono- 
mer, who  is  ranked  with  Gwidion  ab  Don  and 
Gwyn  ab  Nudd,  as  the  three  great  astronomers 
of  Britain.  A high  mountain  in  Wales  is  still 
called  Cader  Idris,  or  the  “Seat  of  Idris. 11 
When  he  lived  is  unknown. 

Iermak,  yer-mak,  hetman  of  the  Cossacks  of 
the  Dod,  at  the  end  of  the  16  th  century,  who,  in 
1580,  undertook,  at  the  head  of  six  thousand 
men,  the  invasion  of  Siberia.  After  many  fierce 
engagements,  he  penetrated  with  500  horsemen 
as  far  as  Sibir,  the  capital,  which  he  took ; very 
soon  afterwards,  the  khans  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes  tendered  him  their  submission.  Iermak, 
fearing  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  retain  his 
conquests,  solicited  the  aid  of  Ivan  IV.,  czar  of 
Russia,  promising  to  become  his  vassal.  The 
czar  sent  him  reinforcements,  but  he  was  slain 
by  a Tartar  chief,  in  1583. 

I upland,  Augustus  William,  if'-Jland,  a Ger- 
man author  and  actor,  who  became  the  leading 
comedian  of  Germany.  He  subsequently  pro- 
duced a great  number  of  dramas,  was  appointed 
director  of  the  theatre  at  Mannheim,  and  after- 
wards of  the  court  spectacles  at  Berlin.  He 
brought  out  several  adaptations  from  the 
French,  and  from  the  Italian  comedies  of  Gol- 
doni. b.  at  Hanover,  1759 ; d.  1814. 

( Ignatius,  St.,  ig’-nai-she-us,  a father  of  the 
Church,  and  martyr,  was  a native  of  Syria,  and 
a disciple  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  by  whom 
hp  was  made  bishop  of  Antioch,  a.d.  68.  After 
discharging  the  episcopal  office  with  great  zeal 
for  forty  years,  the  emperor  Trajan,  passing 
through  Antioch,  in  his  Parthian  expedition, 
sent  for  him,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  renounce  his  religion.  Ignatius  con- 
tinued inflexible ; on  which  the  emperor  sent 
him  under  a guard  of  soldiers  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  exposed  to  wild  beasts  in  the  amphi- 
theatre for  the  amusement  of  the  people.  The 
martyr  joyfully  heard  his  sentence,  and  endured 
his  sufferings  with  fortitude.  Two  pious  dea- 
cons of  his  church  gathered  up  his  bones,  and 
conveyed  them  to  Antioch,  where  they  were 
carefully  preserved.  Seven  of  his  genuine  epis- 
tles are  extant,  and  were  published  by  Usher  at 
Oxford  in  1815.  Some  others  have  been  attri- 
buted (o  him : but  these  are  generally  accounted 
spurious,  though  Whiston  endeavoured  to  prove 


Imperiali 

that  they  were  genuine,  and  that  the  others 
were  forgeries  or  abridgments.  Suffered  mar- 
tyrdom between  107  and  116. 

Ignatius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was 
son  of  the  emperor  Michael  Curopalates,  and  of 
Procopia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Nicephorus. 
When  his  father  was  deposed  by  Leo  the  Arme- 
nian, he  and  his  brother  were  confined  in  a 
monastery.  Ignatius,  whose  original  name  was 
Nicetas,  took  the  religious  vows,  and  in  847  was 
raised  to  the  patriarchate ; but  having  rebuked 
Bardas,  one  of  the  principal  lords  of  the  court, 
he  was  banished  to  the  isle  of  Terebinthos,  and 
Photius  appointed  in  his  stead.  A council  was 
called  at  Constantinople  to  compel  Ignatius  to 
resign,  which  he  refused  to  do  for  some  time ; 
but  close  confinement  and  rigorous  usage  in- 
duced him  to  yield.  When  Basil  became  em- 
peror, he  restored  Ignatius  to  his  dignity;  upon 
which  he  immediately  excommunicated  Pho- 
tius, and  caused  the  eighth  general  council  to 
be  called  at  Constantinople,  b.  799 ; d.  878. 

Ignatius-Loyola.  ( See  Loyola.) 

Igor,  e'-gor,  grand-duke  of  Russia,  succeeded 
his  father  Rurick,  and,  after  making  war  a long 
time  against  his  neighbours,  proceeded  to 
ravage  the  East,  deluging  with  blood  Pontus, 
Paplilagonia,  and  Bithynia.  He  left  his  throne 
to  his  wife  Olga,  who,  in  her  old  age,  embraced 
Christianity,  d.  935. 

I live,  Jacob,  il'-iv,  an  English  printer  and 
letter-founder,  who  published  some  singular 
pieces,  such  asapretendedtranslationof  the  book 
of  Jasher,  an  oration  proving  that  this  world  is 
hell,  that  men  are  fallen  spirits,  and  that  the 
fire  to  destroy  them  at  the  day  of  judgment 
will  be  immaterial,  &c.  d.  1768. 

Illtyd  Yarchog,  HV-tud  var'-chog,  or,  “ Iltu- 
tus  the  Knight,”  a saint  who  accompanied 
Garmon  to  Britain,  and  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Congregation  of  Theodosius,  so  called 
from  being  established  by  that  emperor.  He 
introduced  an  improved  method  of  ploughing 
among  the  Welsh,  d.  about  480. 

Imbert,  Bartholomew,  im-bair,  a French 
poet,  who  became  a member  of  the  Academy  of 
Nismes,  and  cultivated  literature,  particularly 
poetry,  with  success.  He  wrote  a poem  en- 
titled “The  Judgment  of  Paris;”  and  also 
published  a volume  of  fables,  which,  though 
excellent,  cannot  be  compared  with  La  Fon- 
taine’s. He  was  likewise  the  author  of  a novel 
entitled  “The  Mistakes  of  Love,”  and  some 
other  pieces,  b.  at  Nismes,  1747;  d.  at  Paris, 
1790. 

Imbert,  Jean,  an  advocate,  who  published 
“ Enchiridion  Juris  scripti  Gallia),”  1559 ; “ In- 
stitutiones  Forenses,”  1541.  d.  about  1599. 

Imbert,  Joseph  Gabriel,  a French  painter, 
who  was  instructed  in  his  art  by  VanderMeulen 
and  Lo  Brun.  At  the  age  of  34  he  entered  into 
the  order  of  St.  Bruno,  but  still  continued  to 
paint,  b.  at  Marseilles,  1654;  d.  1740. 

Imhoff,  James  William,  itne'-hofe,  a cele- 
brated genealogist,  of  a noble  family.  He  pub- 
lished— 1.  “ De  Notitia  Procerum  Germanise,”  2 
vols. ; 2.  “ Historia  Genealogica  Italian  ct  Ilis- 
paniso ;”  3.  “ Familiarum  Italiao,  Hispanine,  Gal- 
liaj,  et  Portugallice;"  4.  “ Magna)  Britannia)  cum 
apffendice,”  2 vols.  folio ; 5.  “ Reclierches  sur 
les  Grandes  d’Espagne.”  b.  at  Nuremberg. 
1651;  d.  1728. 

Imperiali, Joseph Rcnatus ,im-pe'-re-a-le,  a ce- 
lebrated cardinal,  born  of  an  illustrious  Genoese 
family,  was  employed  by  different  popes  in  the  most 
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important  affairs,  and  in  the  conclave  of  1730 
was  within  one  vote  of  being  elected  pope  him- 
self. Few  excelled  him  in  liberality,  probity, 
and  love  ofliterature.  n.  1651 ; d.  1737. 

Ina,  i-na,  king  of  the  West-Saxons,  one  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  famous  for  the  laws 
he  instituted  and  for  his  expeditions  against 
neighbouring  princes.  In  728  he  went  on  a pil- 
grimage to  Rome,  where  ho  is  said  to  have 
crectod  an  English  college.  He  was  a benefactor 
of  the  church,  and  added  greatly  to  the  revenues 
of  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  d.  about  720. 

Inchbabd,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  inch'-bald,  an 
English  authoress,  who,  at  the  age  of  16,  ran 
away  from  her  home  in  Suffolk,  and  tried 
ineffectually  to  obtain  an  engagement  as  actress 
in  a London  theatre.  She  subsequently  found 
employment  on  the  provincial  stage,  and,  after 
a varied  career,  married  Mr.  Inchbald,  an  actor, 
who  died  in  1779.  In  1780  she  obtained  an  en- 
gagement to  play  minor  parts  at  Covcnt  Garden 
Theatre,  and  remained  in  that  position  till  1789, 
when  she  retired  from  the  stage.  A few  years 
before,  she  had  written  a farce,  which,  being 
successful,  she  continued  to  write  for  the 
theatre,  and  produced  in  succession  19  plays, 
receiving  large  sums  for  several  of  them. 
Between  the  years  1806  and  1809  she  edited 
“The  British”  and  “Modern  ” Theatres,  and  a 
collection  of  farces,  in  all  42  vols.  But  the 
works  which  cause  her  name  to  be  remembered 
are  two  novels— “A  Simple  Story,”  and“Nature 
and  Art.”  She  had  written  her  autobiography, 
for  which  £1000  had  been  offered  and  refused 
by  her,  and  which  was  destroyed  at  her  request 
after  her  death.  Her  maiden  name  was  Simp- 
son. n.  in  Suffolk,  1753 ; n.  1821. 

Inciioffer,  Melchior,  incli'-hofe-er,  a German 
Jesuit,  who  at  first  studied  the  law,  but  aban- 
doned that  profession  and  entered  the  J esuits’ 
college  at  Rome  in  1607.  In  1630  he  wrote  a 
book,  entitled,  “The  Virgin  Mary’s  Letter  to 
the  People  of  Messina  Proved  to  be  Genuine.” 
Having  quarrelled  with  his  brethren,  he  wrote 
a satire  against  them,  which  was  printed  after 
his  death,  under  the  title  of  “ Monarchia  Folip- 
sorum.”  He  also  wrote  the  “ Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Hungary.”  b.  at  Vienna,  1584;  d. 
at  Milan,  1648. 

Incledon,  Benjamin  diaries,  ink' -el- don,  a 
famous  English  singer,  was  born  at  St.  Keverne, 
in  Cornwall,  where  his  father  practised  as 
a surgeon.  When  only  eight  years  old,  the 
astonishingly  fine  tones  of  his  voice  induced 
his  parents  to  article  him  to  Jackson  of  Exeter, 
under  whose  tuition  he  remained  as  a chorister 
in  Exeter  cathedral  until  he  was  15.  Not  liking 
the  restraints  to  which  he  was  there  sub- 
ject, he  quitted  Exeter  in  1779,  and  entered  as  a 
common  sailor  on  board  the  Formidable,  of  98 
guns,  and  remained  in  the  royal  navy  five  years, 
during  which  time  he  went  to  the  West  Indies, 
nnd  saw  some  service.  His  vocal  abilities 
having  attracted  notice,  he  was  advised  to 
try  his  fortune  on  the  stage.  He  accordingly 
joined  a company  at  Southampton,  in  1783,  and 
next  year  accepted  an  engagement  at  Bath, 
where  the  manager  introduced  him  to  the 
acquaintance  of  Rauzinni,  who  did  much 
towards  perfecting  him  in  the  vocal  art.  In 
1790  he  made  Ins  debut  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  with  great  success,  as  Dermot,  in 
“The  Poor  Soldier,”  and  rose  at  once  into 
popularity,  which  he  continued  to  enjoy  till  the 
infirmities  consequent  upon  advancing  ) cars, 


and  an  irregular  mode  of  life,  compelled  him  to 
quit  the  stage.  His  voice  combined  uncommon 
power,  sweetness,  and  flexibility,  both  in  the 
natural  tones  and  in  the  falsetto,  and  his  intona- 
tion was  remarkably  correct.  His  execution  of 
“The  Storm,”  “ Black-eyed  Susan,"  or  any  of 
the  better  sort  of  the  old  English  ballads  and 
hunting  songs,  was  such  as,  once  heard,  was 
never  forgotten,  n.  1764;  n.  1826. 

Indibilis,  in-dib'-i-lis,  prince  of  the  Ilergetes 
of  Spain,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  tho 
Carthaginians,  and  assisted  to  gain  a victory 
over  Publius  Scipio,  father  of  Seipio  the  Great, 
who  was  killed  in  the  battle,  212  n.c.  Subse- 
quently, he  became  the  ally  of  Scipio  the  Great 
(jeeScn-io),  and  fought  under  hisbanneragainst 
the  Carthaginians,  hoping  thus  to  be  allowed 
to  retain  his  kingdom  by  the  Romaus.  But 
being  deceived  in  these  expectations,  he  re- 
volted, and,  after  various  struggles,  lost  his 
life  in  battle,  205  n.c. 

Indulpiius,  in-dul'-fut,  supposed  to  be  the 
seventy-seventh  king  of  Scotland,  began  his 
reign  in  953.  The  first  few  years  of  his  reign 
were  peaceable;  but  afterwards  his  kingdom 
was  several  times  invaded  by  the  Danes,  who 
were  enraged  against  him  for  entering  into  an 
alliance  with  the  English.  On  the  Danes 
landing  in  great  force  in  the  north,  Indulphus 
marched  against  them,  and  compelled  them  to 
fly  to  their  ships;  but,  pursuing  them  too 
eagerly,  he  was  slain  by  an  arrow ; d.  961. 

Inez  de  Castro,  e'-naii  dai  kas'-tro,  a noble 
lady  of  Castile,  famous  for  her  beauty  and  her 
misfortunes.  Don  Pedro,  son  of  Alphonso  IV., 
king  of  Portugal,  fell  in  love  with  and  secretly 
married  her.  "The  king,  on  discovering  their 
union,  desired  his  son  to  abandon  her,  but  on 
his  refusing  to  do  so,  caused  Inez  to  be  assas- 
sinated, in  1355.  On  succeeding  to  the  throne, 
in  1357,  Don  Pedro  executed  t he  most  summary 
vengeance  upon  the  murderers  of  his  former 
wife,  and  causing  her  body  to  be  disinterred, 
crowned  her  remains,  and  proclaimed  her  his 
queen.  The  Portuguese  poet  Camoens  (see 
Camoens)  founded  a tragedy  upon  this  incident, 
and  an  excellent  play  has  been  written  upon  tho 
same  subject  by  Mrs.  Hemans.  _ 

Ingemann,  Bernhard  Severin,  in-tjer-man,  a 
Danish  poet  and  novelist,  whose  father,  the  Pro- 
testant pastor  of  Torkildstrup,  in  the  island  of 
Falstcr.died  while  his  son  was  very  young.  His 
mother  contrived, ho  wever,  to  send  him  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen,  where,  at  the  age  of  23, 
he  carried  off  the  gold  medal  for  his  essay  in 
answer  to  the  question  “What  relation  do  poetry 
and  eloquence  bear  to  each  other  ?”  _ A year 
previously  he  published  a volume  of  lyncs,  and, 
in  1814,  produced  “The  Black  Knights,”  an 
epical  and  allegorical  poem,  on  the  model  or 
Spenser’s  “ Faerie  Queene.”  Subsequently  ho 
wrote  two  tragedies,  “ Masanicllo  ” and 
“ Bianca,"  which  became  very  popular  on  the 
Danish  stage.  A third  drama,  “ The  Shepherd 
of  Tolosa,"  was  unsuccessful ; and,  although  he 
afterwards  wrote  several  dramas,  none  were 
composed  with  a view  to  theatrical  representa- 
tion. A fter  having  travelled  in  Europe  between 
the  years  1918  and  1820,  he  wrote  a volume  of 
poems,  and  commenced  a series  of  romances, 
embodying  historical  and  traditional  incidents 
in  the  mediooval  history  of  his  native  country. 
These  romances,  several  of  which  have  been 
translated  into  English,  were  written  in  imita- 
tion of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  became  exceedingly 
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popular  in  Denmark.  In  1822  he  was  nomi- 
nated professor  of  the  Danish  language  and 
literature  at  the  college  of  Soroe,  near  Copen- 
hagen, and,  in  18-12,  was  appointed  director  of 
the  same  institution,  which  may  he  called  the 
Eton  of  Denmark,  b.  at  Torkildstrup,  island 
of  Falster,  1789 ; n.  1862. 

Ingbnhoijsz,  Johann ,ing'-en-hoos,  an  eminent 
Dutch  phvsician  and  chemist.  Going  early  to 
England,  and  learning  the  Sutton ian  method  of 
inoculation,  he  went  to  Vienna,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Sir  John  Pringle,  to  inoculate  the 
daughter  of  the  emperor,  for  which  he  was 
made  imperial  physician,  and  obtained  a pension. 
He  was  a fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society.  He 
wrote,— 1.  “Experiments  upon  Vegetables;” 
2.  A Latin  Translation  of  Hulme’s  Treatise 
on  the  Stone,  Scurvy,  and  Gout ; 3.  Several 
Chemical  Treatises  on  Impregnating  Water, 
&c.,  with  Fixed  Air ; 4.  Papers  in  the  “ Philo- 
sophical Transactions,”  &c.  b.  at  Breda,  1730; 
b.  1799. 

Inghen,  William  Van,  in</-Aen,aDutchhistori- 
cal  painter,  who,  after  being  the  pupil  of  Anthony 
Grcbber,  studied  in  Italy,  and,  on  his  return, 
settled  at  Amsterdam,  where  his  works  are  held 
in  great  esteem,  b.  at  Utrecht,  1651 ; d.  about 
1720. 

Inghirami,  Cavaliere  Francesco,  in-ge-ra'-me, 
an  eminent  Italian  archaeologist,  who  applied 
himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  ancient  art. 
His  great  work,  entitled  “ MonumentiEtruschi,” 
in  six  voiumes,  published  in  1826,  has  been  the 
source  from  which  writers  on  Etruscan  anti- 
quities have  derived  their  knowledge.  He  was 
also  author  of  a number  of  other  works  on  the 
art  and  remains  of  antiquity,  and,  for  a long 
period,  was  keeper  of  the  Laurentine  library  at 
Florence,  b.  at  Voltcrra,  in  Tuscany,  in  1772; 
n.  1846. 

Inglis,  Sir  James,  in-glis,  author  of  a famous 
work,  entitled  the  “ Complaint  of  Scotland,” 
published  in  1548,  was  descended  from  an  old 
family  of  Fifeshire.  He  was  an  adherent  of  the 
French  faction  against  the  English,  the  conten- 
tions of  these  two  parties  having  distracted  the 
Scottish  councils  of  the  period.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  some  skirmishes  which  preceded  the 
battle  of  Pinkey,  and  was  knighted  on  the  field, 
u.  in  the  reign  of  James  IV. ; d.  1554. 

Inglis,  John,  D.D.,  a Scottish  divine,  who, 
in  1796,  succeeded  Principal  Robertson  as  minis- 
ter of  Grayfriars  parish,  Edinburgh,  and  was 
for  about  30  years  the  leader  of  the  moderate 
party  in  the  Scottish  Establishment.  Besides 
minor  publications,  he  wrote  two  works  of  con- 
siderable importance,  one  being  on  the  “ Evi- 
dence* of  Christianity,”  and  the  other  a “ De- 
fence of  Church  Establishments.”  b.  in  Perth- 
shire, 1763 ; n.  1831. 

Inglis,  Henry  David,  a writer  of  some  emi- 
nence, whose  earliest  works  were  published  in 
the  name  of  Derwent  Conway,  was  a native  of 
Scotland,  and,  impelled  by  the  ardent  desire  to 
visit  foreign  countries  which  distinguishes  so 
many  of  his  countrymen,  and  also  by  an  eager 
lore  of  literature,  he  travelled  over  most  parts 
of  the  Continent,  carefully  recording  his  obser- 
vations. His  first  work  was  entitled  “ The  Tales 

Ardennes,”  which  was  followed  by  “ Solitary 
Walks  through  many  Lands;”  after  which  ap- 
peared his  “ Travels  in  Norway 'and  Sweden,” 

Spain  in  1830,"  “The  New  Gil  Bias,”  &c. 
After  his  return  from  Spain,  he  made  a tour 
through  Ireland,  the  result  of  which  was  art 
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excellent  work  entitled  “ Ireland  in  1834.”  His 
literary  labours  impaired  his  constitution,  and 
having  been  seized  with  a disease  of  the  brain, 
he  died  in  1835.  b.  1795. 

Inglis,  Sir  Robert  Harry,  an  English  poli- 
tician, who  for  a long  period  represented  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
After  an  educational  career  at  Winchester  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he  was  called  to  the  bar 
at  Lincoln’s  Inn  in  1808,  and  subsequently  be- 
came private  secretary  to  Viscount  Sidmouth. 
In  1824  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  as  member 
for  Dundalk,  and,  two  years  later,  sat  for  Ripon. 
When  Sir  Robert  Peel  introduced  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Bill,  in  1829,  he  resigned  his 
seat  for  Oxford  University,  which  Inglis  hence- 
forth represented,  till  his  retirement  from  public 
life,  in  1853.  He  was  a steady  supporter  of 
church  and  state,  opposed  the  Reform  Bill, 
the  emancipation  of  Catholics  and  Jews,  and, 
throughout  his  career,  exhibited  a perfect  ex- 
ample of  the  thorough  Conservative,  b.  in 
London,  1786 ; d.  1855. 

Inglis,  Sir  Joint  Eardlcy  Wilmot,  K.C.B.,  the 
“ Hero  of  Lucknow,”  a designation  conferred 
upon  him  in  consequence  of  his  gallant  defence 
of  the  British  residency  in  that  city  against  the 
insurgents  in  1857,  having  succeeded  to  the 
command  there  on  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Law- 
rence. Sir  John  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Inglis,  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  entered  the 
army  as  ensign  in  the  32nd  regiment,  in  1833, 
and  continued  in  the  same  corps,  passing 
through  every  grade  from  ensign  to  full  colonel, 
which  latter  rank  he  held  in  it  at  his  death. 
He  first  saw  active  service  in  the  Canadian 
rebellion  of  1837,  afterwards  passed  through  the 
campaigns  in  the  Punjab  in  1848-49;  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  one  of  the  columns  of  attack 
at  the  siege  of  Mooltan,  and  was  made  brevet 
lieutenant-colonel  for  his  gallantry  at  the  battle 
of  Goojerat.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
assistant  to  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  at  Lucknow ; 
and  after  that  distinguished  officer’s  death,  held 
the  post  till  relieved  by  Lord  Clyde  and  Sir 
James  Outram.  He  was  created  a baronet,  and 
made  brevet  major-general  for  his  conduct  on 
this  occasion,  and  was  subsequently  placed  in 
command  of  the  troops  in  the  Ionian  Inlands. 
His  health,  however,  had  been  shaken  by  the 
terrible  anxieties,  privations,  and  fatigues  he 
had  undergone  in  defending  Lucknow;  and, 
notwithstanding  every  attention  was  bestowed 
upon  him,  he  never  recovered,  and  died  at  Ifom- 
burg,  where  he  had  gone  in  the  hope  of  reinvi- 
gorating his  exhausted  system,  on  the  27th  of 
September,  1862.  b.  in  Nova  Scotia,  1814.  Sir 
John  was  married  to  a daughter  of  Frederick 
Thesiger,  Lord  Chelmsford ; and  in  him  the 
British  nation  lost  one  of  its  most  able,  honest, 
and  distinguished  officers. 

Ingham,  Robert,  in' -gram,  an  English  divine, 
who  entered  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  became  fellow,  and  took 
there  his  degrees  in  arts.  His  first  preferment 
was  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Bridhurst,  in  Kent: 
after  which  he  obtained,  successively,  the  small 
vicarage  of  Orston,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and 
the  vicarages  of  Wormington  and  Boxted,  in 
Essex.  He  wrote  a work  called  “Accounts  of 
the  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel  being  in  America,  ori- 
ginally published  by  Manassch  Ben  Israel ; with 
Observations  thereon.”  This  was  published  in 
1792.  n.  1727;  n.  1804. 

InghassiAj  Johq  Philip,  in-gras'-sc-Uj  a phy- 
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sioian  of  Palermo,  who,  in  1575,  delivered  his 
Country  from  tlio  fury  of  the  plague,  b.  1511 ; 
d.  1581. 

Inches,  Jean  Dominique  Auguste,  angr,  a 
distinguished  French  painter,  whose  father,  a 
painter  and  musician,  sought  to  inspire  him 
with  a love  of  the  musical  art.  His  predilection 
for  painting  was,  however,  so  strong,  that  he 
was  allowed  to  study  it  exclusively.  After 
having  spent  some  years  in  the  atelier  of  David, 
ho  won,  in  1801,  the  second  great  prize  for 
painting.  In  1802  he  produced  one  of  his  most 
celebrated  works — “The  Bather.’’  In  1804  he 
painted  a portrait  of  Napoleon  as  first  consul, 
and  again  in  1800  as  emperor.  He  resided  for 
fifteen  years  at  Rome,  and  four  years  at  Flo- 
rence, in  both  of  which  cities  he  painted  many 
of  his  best  works.  So  great  is  the  estimation 
of  Ingres  in  France,  that,  in  the  great  Exposition 
at  Paris,  in  1855,  an  entire  department  was 
allotted  to  him  for  the  exhibition  of  his  numerous 
paintings.  He  was  made  chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  in  133  f,  and  commander  in  1845. 
b.  at  Montauban,  1781. 

Ingtjlphus,  in-gul'-phits,  abbot  of  Cropland 
in  the  11th  century,  and  favourite  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  to  whom  he  was  secretary.  He 
rebuilt  his  monastery,  and  obtained  for  it  many 
privileges.  His  supposed  work,  the  “ History 
of  Croyland  Abbey,"  has  been  translated  from 
the  Latin,  and  published  in  Bohn’s  Antiquarian 
Library,  b.  about  1030;  b.  1109. 

Inman,  Rev.  James,  in’ -man,  an  eminent 
mathematician,  many  years  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Portsmouth 
dockyard.  He  was  the  oldest  of  Cambridge 
senior  wranglers,  his  degree  dating  as  far  back  as 
1800,  and  was  long  celebrated  in  naval  circles  for 
his  application  of  science  to  navigation  and  ship- 
building. He  laboured  very  many  years  un- 
obtrusively, but  zealously,  in  his  country’s 
service.  He  sailed  round  the  world  with 
Flinders,  as  astronomer,  was  wrecked  with  him, 
and  took  part  with  the  late  Sir  John  Franklin 
in  that  celebrated  action  in  which  a fleet  of 
British  merchantmen  beat  off  the  French  Ad- 
miral Linois.  While  professor  of  mathematics 
at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  he  reduced  to  sys- 
tem the  previous  ill-arranged  methods  of  navi- 
gation, and  published  several  valuable  works 
now  in  general  use  in  the  naval  service ; but  he 
was  best  known  by  his  having  been  the  first 
person  in  England  who  built  ships  on  scientific 
principles,  and  by  his  having  educated  a class 
of  men  at  whose  hands  the  promised  “ recon- 
struction” of  the  British  navy  is  to  take  place. 
Dr.  Inman’s  translation  of  “Chapman,”  with 
his  valuable  annotations,  is  the  text-book  on 
which  all  subsequent  writers  on  naval  architec- 
ture have  proceeded,  b.  1772 ; d.  1859. 

Innocent  I.,  in’ -no-sent,  pope,  was  a native 
of  Albano,  and  elected  to  the  pontifical  chair  in 
402.  He  proceeded  to  Ravenna  to  request  the 
emperor  Honorius  to  make  peace  with  Alaric ; 
but  during  his  absence  the  latter  plundered 
Rome.  b.  at  Ravenna,  417.  . .... 

Innocent  II.  ascended  the  throne  in  1130. 
He  was  elected  by  part  only  of  the  conclave, 
the  rest  choosing  Peter  de  Leon,  the  son  of  a 
Jew,  who  took  the  name  of  Anaclctus  II.,  and 
was  acknowledged  by  the  kings  ol  Scotland  and 
Sicily,  but  Innocent  was  received  by  the  other 
princes  of  Europe.  Being  driven  from  Italy, 
he  fled  to  France,  where  he  held  several  coun- 
cils. On  the  death  of  his  rival  and  the  abdica- 
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tion  of  his  successor,  Victor  III.,  lie  returned  to 
Rome,  and  held  the  second  Lateran  council  in 
1139.  n.  at  Rome,  1143. 

Innocent  111.  (Lothario  Conti)  came  of  a 
noble  family.  On  account  of  his  learning  ho 
was  made  cardinal,  and,  in  1198,  elected  pope, 
lie  encouraged  the  crusades  to  the  Holy  Land, 
romoted  one  against  the  Albigenses,  laid  the 
ingdom  of  France  under  interdict,  and  excom- 
municated John,  king  of  England.  He  greatly 
extended  his  temporal  dominions,  and  raised 
the  papal  authority  to  its  lugliest  degree  of 
power,  b.  at  Anagni,  1100;  n.  at  Perugia, 
1210. 

Innocent  IV.  was  a Genoese,  and  became 
chancellor  of  the  Roman  church.  Gregory  IX. 
created  him  a cardinal  in  1227.  He  succeeded 
Celestine  IV.  in  1243,  at  which  time  the  court 
of  Rome  was  engaged  in  a contest  with  the 
emperor  Frederick  II.  Innocent  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  France,  where  he  held]  the  council 
of  Lyons,  in  winch  Frederick  was  excommuni- 
cated. He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
gaveredhatstothecardinals.  B.at  Naples, 1254. 

Innocent  V.,  a Dominican,  became  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  cardinal,  and  lastly  pope,  in 
1276,  but  died  five  months  after  his  election. 
Some  religious  pieces  of  his  have  been  printed. 

Innocent  VI.,  cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia,  was 
advanced  to  the  papacy  in  1352.  He  was  a man 
of  great  learning  and  liberality,  and  some  of 
his  letters  are  extant,  b.  at  Avignon,  1362. 

Innocent  VII.  was  elected  pope  in  1404,  but 
not  without  great  opposition,  b.  at  Abruzzo, 
1336 ; B.  1406.  , „ . 

Innocent  Vin.,  a noble  Genoese,  of  Greek 
extraction,  obtained  the  tiara,  in  succession  to 
Sixtus  IV.,  in  1484.  He  endeavoured  to  organize 
another  crusade,  but  without  success,  b.  1131 ; 
b.  1492. 

Innocent  IX.  ascended  the  papal  throne  on 
the  death  of  Gregory  XIV.,  in  1591,  but  died 
two  months  afterwards.  B.  at  Bologna,  1519; 
b.  at  Rome,  1591. 

Inn  o cent  X.  ( J ohn  Baptist  Pamfili) , a Roman, 
succeeded  Urban  VIII.,  in  1644,  at  the  age  of 
73.  He  condemned  the  doctrines  of  Jansenius, 
and  prosecuted  the  Barbcrini  family  with  great 
violence,  b.  1571;  b.  1655. 

Innocent  XI. — Innocent  X.  gave  him  a car- 
dinal's hat  and  a bishopric.  He  was  elected 
pope  in  1676,  and  reformed  many  abuses  in  the 
ecclesiastical  state.  He  had  a contest  with 
Louis  XIV.  of  France  about  the  right  of  dis- 
posing of  benefices  and  church  lands,  claimed 
by  that  monarch,  and  confirmed  to  him  by  an 
assembly  of  his  clergy', which  nearly  terminated 
in  a separation  of  the  French  church  from  the 
Roman  communion.  This  pope  effected  .a  coali- 
tion between  Germany,  Poland,  and  Venice, 
against  the  Turks,  b.  at  Como,  1611 ; n.  1689. 

Innocent  XII.  (Antonio  Pignatelli),  a Nea- 
politan of  a noble  family,  succeeded  Alex- 
ander VIII.  in  1691.  He  abolished  the  extra- 
ordinary distinctions  paid  to  the  nephews  of 
popes,  and  condemned  the  “Maxims  of  the 
Saints,”  written  by  Fdndlon.  b.  at  Naples,  1614; 
b.  at  Rome,  1700.  , „ ... 

Innocent  XIII.  (Michael  Angelo  Conti),  a 
Roman,  and  the  eighth  pope  of  his  family,  was 
elected  to  the  papal  chair  in  1721.  He  gave  a 
pension  to  the  grandson  of  James  II.,  and  is 
said  to  have  died  of  chagrin  for  having  been 
persuaded  to  bestow  a cardinal’s  hat  on  Dubqis, 
b.  1655;  B.  1724. 
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Intathernes,  in-ta-fer'-nees,  one  of  the 
seven  lords  ol  Persia  who  conspired  to  dethrone 
Smerdis  the  usurper,  521  n.o.  He  afterwards 
endeavoured  to  seize  the  crown,  for  which 
Darius  condemned  him  to  death,  with  all  his 
family.  The  wife  ot  Intaphernes  presented  her- 
self before  Darius  in  a suppliant  posture,  and 
not  only  obtained  a pardon  for  herself,  but  for 
any  one  of  her  relations  whom  she  might  name. 
She  chose  her  brother,  saying  she  might  have 
another  husband  and  other  children,  but  that, 
as  her  father  and  mother  were  dead,  she  could 
not  have  another  brother.  On  this,  Darius  par- 
doned her  brother  and  son ; but  Intaphernes  was 
executed. 

Inwood,  William,  in'-wood,  an  English  sur- 
veyor and  architect,  who,  with  his  sons,  designed 
many  churches  and  private  buildings  in  London. 
He  and  his  son  Henry  w'ere  the  architects  of  St. 
Pancras  church,  Euston  Road,  London, the  lower 
portion  of  which  is  an  adaptation  from  an  Ionic 
temple  named  the  Ereclitheion,  at  Athens.  The 
lower  is  also  a copy  of  the  Tower  of  the  Winds 
at  Athens.  The  Westminster  Hospital  was  his 
design,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  son 
Charles,  b.  about  1771 ; d.  1813. 

Inwood,  Henry  William,  was  educated  for  the 
architectural  profession,  and  spent  several  years 
copying  and  executing  plans  of  the  most  cele- 
brated buildings  at  Athens,  &c.  The  designs 
for  St.  Pancras  church  were  prepared  after  some 
of  these  drawings.  He  published  a splendid 
work,  called  “Fragments  of  Athenian  Archi- 
tecture,” and  commenced  a second  work  on 
Grecian  and  Egyptian  architectural  art;  but, 
owing  to  his  unexpected  death,  the  work  re- 
mained unfinished,  b.  1791 ; lost  at  sea,  1843. 

Inwood,  Charles  Frederick,  brother  of  the 
above,  assisted  Iris  father  William  in  many  of 
his  works,  and  was  himself  architect  of  the 
church  of  All  Saints,  at  Great  Marlow,  Bucking- 
hamshire. B.  1798  ; D.  1840. 

Iolo  Gocn,  e-o'-lo  goch,  a Welsh  bard,  who 
lived  with  Owen  Glendower,  by  whom  he  was 
employed  to  compose  warlike  songs  to  rouse  his 
couutrymen  against  the  English.  Lived  be- 
tween 1370  and  1420. 


Iphicrates,  i-fik'-ra-tees,  a celebrated  Athe- 
nian general,  who,  by  introducing  some  novel 
improvements  in  warfare,  defeateclthe  Thebans 
and  Spartans.  He  was  the  son  of  a shoemaker, 
and  once,  when  reproached  with  the  meanness 
of  his  origin,  answered  that  he  would  be  the 
first  of  his  family,  whilst  his  detractor  would  be 
the  last  of  his  own.  He  was  at  the  height  oi 
his  fame  between  400  and  360  b.c. 

Ipmxus,  king  of  Elis,  in  Greece,  if -e' -tics, 
memorable  as  the  institutor  of  the  famous 
Olympic  games,  about  the  year  884  b.c.  These 
games,  at  first  consisting  only  of  athletic  exer- 
cises, but  afterwards  including  horse  and  chariot 
racing,  and  even  the  trials  of  skill  among  rival 
candidates  in  music,  poetry,  eloquence,  &c.,  were 
celebrated  every  4th  year,  in  the  month  of  July, 
near  Olympia,  a city  of  Elis. 

Irail,  Augustin  Simon,  e'-rail,  a French  ec- 
clesiastic, who  wrote  a tragedy  called  “ The 
trumpet  of  Heroism,”  “Memoirs  for  a History 
of  the  Republic  of  Letters,”  and  a “ History  of 
the  Ee-union  of  Brittany  with  France.”  b.  at 
1 uPPer  Loire,  1719 ; d.  1791. 

Ireland,  Samuel,  ire'-land,  a miscellane- 
ous writer  and  publisher,  was  originally  a 
mechanic  in  Spitallields;  but,  having  a taste  for 
drawing  and  engraving,  lie  established  himself 
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in  business  as  publisher  of  illustrated  books  of 
home  and  continental  travel.  He  produced 
“Picturesque  Tours”  in  Holland,  France,  and 
on  the  Thames  and  Medway.  But  the  affair 
which  gained  him  notoriety  was  his  publication 
of  a volume  purporting  to  contain  letters  and 
papers  of  Shakspeare.  T he  whole  collection  was 
a forgery  by  his  son ; and  the  exposure  of  the 
fraud  is  said  to  have  hastened  the  old  man’s 
death,  d.  in  London,  1800. 

Ireland,  Samuel  William  Henry,  a novelist 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  notorious  for  his  for- 
geries of  Shaksperian  documents,  and  for  pro- 
ducing a play  purporting  to  be  Sliakspeare’s,  but 
which  was  soon  discovered  to  be  a gross 
forgery,  was  the  son  of  the  last-mentioned 
person.  After  receiving  a fair  education  in 
London  and  in  France,  he  was  articled  to  a 
lawyer  in  Hew  Inn.  His  father  was  an  en- 
thusiastic collector  of  Shaksperian  relics;  and  it 
would  seem  that  this  first  induced  him  to  forgo 
a legal  document,  to  which  the  autograph  of 
Shakspeare  was  attached.  His  simple-minded 
lather  was  imposed  upon;  and  he  soon  after- 
wards supplied  him  with  several  more  papers, 
which  were  published  in  a volume.  William 
Henry  even  went  so  far  as  to  concoct  a play 
called  “Vortigern,”  and  to  palm  it  off  upon  the 
public  as  an  original  work  of  Shakspeare’s.  It 
was  produced  at  Drury-lane  Theatre,  with  John 
Kemble  as  Vortigern,  and  was  most  unequivo- 
cally condemned,  being  sorry  trash.  The  whole 
of  the  forgeries  were  soon  afterwards  exposed 
by  Malone  and  others,  and  he  was  expelled  his 
father’s  house.  He  subsequently  gained  a live- 
lihood by  writing  a number  of  indifferent  novels 
and  romances,  and  executing  hack-work  for 
booksellers,  b.  in  London,  1777;  d.  1835. 

Ireland,  John,  an  ingenious  writer  on  works 
of  art,  was  brought  up  to  the  watchmaking 
business,  but  afterwards  became  a dealer  in 
paintings  and  prints.  He  was  the  author  of 
“Hogarth  Illustrated,”  3 vols.;  and  the  “Life 
and  Letters  of  John  Henderson,”  the  actor,  b. 
at  Wcm,  in  Shropshire,  in  the  same  house  as 
Wycherley  the  poet;  d.  1808. 

Ireland,  John,  dean  of  Westminster,  eminent 
for  his  learning  and  for  his  intimacy  with  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  time,  re- 
ceived the  first  rudiments  of  education  at  the 
free  grammar-school  of  Ashburton,  in  Devon, 
along  with  Gifford,  author  of  the  “ Masviad”  and 
“ Baviad,”  and  editor  of  the  “ Quarterly  Review.” 
Ireland  completed  his  education  at  Oxford;  and 
after  holding  a small  curacy  in  Devonshire, 
travelled  with  the  son  of  Sir  James  Wright,  by 
whose  interest  he  was  in  1793  appointed  To  the 
vicarage  of  Croydon  in  Surrey.  In  1802  he  was 
made  a prebend  of  Westminster,  which  promo- 
tion was  followed  by  his  succeeding  to  the 
deanery  of  Westminster  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Vincent  in  1816.  He  was  a voluminous  author; 
besides  writing  some  important  papers  in  the 
earlier  numbers  of  the  “ Quarterly  Review,”  he 
published  “ Five  Discourses  containing  certain 
Arguments  for  and  against  the  Reception  of 
Christianity  by  the  ancient  Jews  and  Greeks,” 

“ V indicia  Regiae,  a Defence  of  the  Kingly 
Office,”  “Paganism  and  Christianity  compared,” 

“ NupUie  Sacrae,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Scriptural 
Doctrine  of  Marriage  and  Divorce,”  and  other 
works,  exclusively  theological.  As  his  life  had 
been  distinguished  by  bis  patronage  of  litera- 
ture, so  his  will  evidenced  that  he  was  desirous 
that  his  fortune  should  benefit  both  religion  and 
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literature  after  his  death.  Besides  many  chari- 
table bequests  for  the  benefit  of  the  various 
places  with  which  he  had  been  connected,  ho 
left  £2000  to  his  college,  Oriel,  Oxford,  for  an 
exhibition ; £5000  for  a chapel  in  Westminster; 
and  the  munificent  sum  of  £10,000  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  for  a “ Professor  of  the 
Exegesis  of  the  Holy  Scripture.”  n.  at  Ash- 
burton, Devon,  1702 ; d.  1842. 

In  itiojirs,  St.,  i-re-ne'-ui,  bishop  of  Lyons,  and 
the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  by  whom  ho  is  said  to 
have  been  sent  into  Gaul.  He  was  at  first  a 
priest  in  the  church  of  Lyons ; and,  on  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Potliinus,  succeeded  him  in  the 
bishopric,  in  177.  He  had  a disputation  with 
Valentinus  at  Rome,  and  held  a council  at 
Lyons,  in  which  the  Gnostic  heresy  was  con- 
demned. Irenams  was  a great  lover  of  peace, 
and  laboured  to  allay  the  controversy,  which 
then  raged  with  violence,  respecting  the  time 
of  celebrating  Easter,  n.  in  Asia  Minor  about 
110;  d.  at  Lyons,  about  202. 

Irknr,  i-re'-ne,  empress  of  Constantinople, 
and  a saint  of  the  Greek  church,  was  the  wife 
of  Leo  IV.,  after  whose  death  she  was  acknow- 
ledged sovereign,  in  conjunction  with  her  son, 
Constantine  V.  She  displayed  great  talents,  but 
committed  some  atrocious  murders  on  the  rela- 
tives of  her  husband ; and,  in  order  to  insure 
her  power,  deprived  her  own  son  of  sight.  The 
people,  irritated  by  her  conduct,  placed  Nice- 
phorus  on  the  throne,  who  banished  her  to 
Lesbos,  n.  at  Athens;  d.  at  Lesbos,  803. 

Ibeton,  Henry,  ire' -ton,  a republican  general, 
and  son-in-law  of  Cromwell,  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  civil  war,  on  the  side  of 
the  Parliament.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  in  which 
university  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  sub- 
sequently became  a student  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  When  the  revolution  broke  out,  he 
entered  the  parliamentary  army,  and  soon  rose 
to  the  rank  of  colonel.  At  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
he,  after  fighting  very  bravely,  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  royalists,  but  escaped.  He  was  appointed 
to  command  in  Ireland,  where  he  died.  His 
body  was  conveyed  to  England,  and  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey ; but,  at  the  Restoration,  it 
was  taken  up  and  hung  at  Tyburn,  with  those 
of  Cromwell  and  Bradshaw,  b.  in  Nottingham- 
shire, 1610 ; d.  at  Limerick,  1651. 

Irving,  Rev.  Edward,  ir'-ving,  a minister  of 
the  Scottish  church,  and  founder  of  the  sect 
called  Irvingites.  After  finishing  his  education 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.,  he  is  said  to  have  led  the 
life,  for  a short  period,  of  a strolling  player.  In 
1811  he  became  master  of  the  mathematical 
school  of  Haddington,  and,  a year  afterwards, 
was  appointed  head  of  the  academy  at  Kirkcaldy, 
where  he  remained  for  seven  years,  being  then 
ordained  minister  of  the  Scottish  church.  After 
having  preached  in  several  churches,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Chalmers’s  assistant  at  St.  John’s 
church,  Glasgow,  gaining  so  much  reputation 
for  eloquence  that  he  was  installed  minister  of 
the  Scottish  church  in  Hatton  Garden,  London. 
His  tall  figure,  impressive  style  of  preaching,  and 
vigorous  discourses,  caused  him  to  attain  great 
popularity  in  this  church;  the  most  wealthy  and 
accomplished  Londoners  crowding  to  hear  him. 
Between  the  years  1823  and  1827  he  published 
several  discourses,  lectures,  and  sermons.  Bis 
church  in  Hatton  Garden  having  been  found  too 
small  for  his  congregation,  a new  building  was 
erected  for  him  by  subscription,  in  Regent 
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Square,  Gray’s-Inn  Road.  This  was  opened  in 
182!),  and  he  preached  in  this  place  with  the  same 
success  as  formerly.  In  November,  1830,  he  was 
charged  with  heresy  by  the  presbytery  of  London, 
and  a course  of  proceedings,  extending  over 
eighteen  months,  was  instituted  against  him. 
About  this  time  he  introduced  into  liis  church 
what  he  termed  “ supernatural  inspiration,”  but 
which  his  opponents  called  “the  extravagances 
of  the  unknown  tongues."  In  1832  the  London 
presbytery  pronounced  him  unfitted  for  his 
charge,  and  the  trustees  of  his  church  declared 
that  “the  Rev.  Edward  Irving  had  rendered 
himself  unfit  to  remain  a minister  of  the  Cale- 
donian church,  Regent  Square,  and  ought  to  bo 
removed  therefrom.”  On  being  suspended  from 
liis  duties,  he  preached  to  small  congregations 
in  Gray’s-Inn  Road,  and  in  Newman  Street, 
Oxford  Street.  In  1833  the  presbytery  of  Annan 
sentenced  him  to  be  deposed  from  the  ministry. 
His  health  gave  way  soon  afterwards,  b.  at 
Annan,  1792;  n.  at  Glasgow,  1831.  (-See  “Life,” 
by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  published  in  1862.) 

Irving,  Washington,  a distinguished  Ameri- 
can author,  whose  parentage  on  both  sides  was 
British.  His  father,  originally  a petty  officer 
in  his  Britannic  majesty’s  naval  service,  was  a 
native  of  Sliapinsha,  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands; 
and  his  mother,  born  at  Falmouth,  was  grand- 
daughter of  an  English  clergyman.  The  descent 
of  the  Orcadian  Irvings  (or  Irvines)  has  been 
traced,  without  a break,  “through  James  the 
‘ Lawman,’  or  chief  judge  of  the  Orkneys  in 
1560,  and  ‘ John  off  Erwyne’  of  1438,  mentioned 
in  ‘ Wilson’s  Archaeological  and  Prehistoric  An- 
nals of  Scotland,’  to  the  first  Orkney  Irvine 
and  earliest  cadet  of  Drum,  William  de  Erwin, 
an  inhabitant  of  Kirkwall  in  1369,  while  tha 
islands  yet  owned  the  sway  of  Magnus  V.,  the 
last  of  the  Norwegian  earls.”  ffm.  Irving, 
having  settled  as  a merchant  in  New  York, 
where  he  was  a deacon  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  became  the  father  of  eleven  children 
of  whom  Washington  (born  in  1783)  was  the 
youngest.  He  was  sent  to  school  in  his  fourth 
year,  and  at  a very  early  age  evinced  a passion 
for  reading.  He  was  particularly  fond  of 
voyages  and  travels,  which  produced  such  an 
effect  on  him  that  at  the  age  of  14  he  was  on 
the  point  of  eloping  from  home  and  engaging 
as  a sailor.  This  predilection  for  the  sea  was 
probably  inherited,  as  an  inseparable  part  of 
his  natural  constitution,  from  his  ancestors, 
the  adventurous  denizens  of  the  “ storm- 
swept  Orcades.”  His  father  having  died 
while  Washington  was  still  young,  his  edu- 
cation, which  thenceforth  took  place  at  home, 
devolved  upon  his  elder  brothers,  young 
men  of  considerable  attainments.  His  health, 
during  youth  and  early  manhood,  was  exceed- 
ingly delicate;  and  though  liis  studios  were 
retarded  by  this  circumstance,  his  imagination 
and  perceptive  faculties  gained  by  it ; for,  unnb.e 
to  sit  closely  to  his  books,  he  spent  a great  deal 
of  his  time  in  wandering  about  Manhattan 
Island,  observing  the  picturesque  aspects  of 
nature  in  that  place,  and  listening  to  the  odd 
traditions  of  the  old  Dutch  and  other  settlers. 
It  is  to  these  first  impressions  of  his  youth, 
that  so  much  of  the  quaint  piquancy  of  his 
writings  is  due.  His  literary  career  was  com- 
menced in  1802,  with  a number  of  sketches 
contributed  to  the  “ New  York  Morning  Chro- 
nicle,” entitled  “ Letters  of  Jonathan  (Jldstjle. 
Ilis  health  was,  however,  so  frail  that  he  was 
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compelled  to  travel,  with  a view  to  its  renova- 
tion. He  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  visited 
France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land. On  his  return  to  New  York,  he,  together 
with  Mr.  Kirkc  Paulding,  commenced  a series 
of  humorous  and  graphic  sketches,  which  were 
published  under  the  title  of  “ Salmagundi.” 
This  work  obtained  a considerable  degree  of 
popularity,  but  was  suddenly  stopped  at  the 
end  of  1807.  After  this  he  wrote  a number  of 
tales  and  essays  for  the  magazines  and  news- 
papers, and  about  the  same  time  began  to  study 
the  law ; but  although  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  he  never  practised  as  a barrister.  In  1809 
was  published  the  humorous  “ History  of  New 
York,  by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,”  which  in- 
stantly made  Irving  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  American  writers.  On  the  breaking  out  of  war 
between  England  and  the  United  States,  a few 
years  afterwards,  he  was  attached,  with  the 
rank  of  colonel,  to  the  staff  of  General  Tomkins, 
governor  of  New  York.  On  the  establishment 
of  peace,  he  went  to  Liverpool  to  represent 
the  commercial  house  of  Irving,  Brothers,  a 
firm  which  subsequently  failed ; whereupon 
Washington  Irving  occupied  himself  exclusively 
with  literature.  After  having  travelled  over 
England,  he  commenced  his  “ Sketch-Book,” 
forwarding  his  manuscript  in  instalments  to 
New  York,  where  it  was  published.  The  very 
favourable  manner  in  which  the  London  critics 
spoke  of  this  work  induced  Irving  to  seek  a 
publisher  for  it  in  England.  He  was  for  a long 
time  unsuccessful  in  this  attempt,  and  having 
already  met  with  an  hospitable  reception  at 
Abbotsford,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  now  sought 
that  gentleman’s  advice.  Although  Scott  could 
not  help  him  to  a publisher,  he  offered  to  pro- 
cure him  the  post  of  editor  for  a periodical 
then  about  to  be  started  in  Edinburgh.  Irving 
declined  this  kind  proposal.  “ My  whole  course 
of  life,”  he  said,  “ has  been  desultory,  and  I am 
unfitted  for  any  periodically-recurring  task,  or 
any  stipulated  labour  of  body  or  mind.  1 have 
no  command  of  my  talents,  such  as  they  are, 
and  have  to  watch  the  varyings  of  my  mind  as 
I should  those  of  a weathercock.  Practice  and 
training  may  bring  me  more  into  rule,  but  at 
present  I am  as  useless  for  regular  service  as 
one  of  my  own  country  Indians,  or  a Don 
Cossack.”  He  afterwards  purposed  to  issue  an 
English  edition  of  his  “ Sketch-Book,”  at  his 
own  risk,  but  his  publisher  failed  when  the  first 
volume  only  had  been  produced.  The  book 
became  so  rapidly  popular,  however,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  that  Mr.  Murray  resolved 
to  become  its  English  publisher,  and  henceforth 
Irving’s  reputation  was  made.  A second  volume 
of  the  “Sketch-Book,”  “ Bracebridge  Hall,” 
and  the  “ Talcs  of  a Traveller,”  succeeded,  the 
last  work  appearing  in  182-1;  the  author’s  resi- 
dence during  the  interval  of  their  composition 
being  at  London  and  Paris.  In  1826  he  set  out 
for  Madrid,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  some 
important  documents  relative  to  Columbus, 
which  had  ju3t  been  discovered  in  a Jesuit 
college  in  that  city.  His  researches  in  the 
Spanish  archives,  as  well  as  his  explorations  of 
the  old  cities  of  Spain,  resulted  in  the  publica- 
tion of  several  of  his  most  popular  books,— the 
History  of  the  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus,” 
the  “ Voyages  and  Discoveries  of  the  Companions 
of  Columbus,”  “ The  Conquest  of  Granada,” 
and  “ Tales  of  the  Alhambra.”  In  1829  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  American  legation  in 
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London,  the  Loyal  Society  of  Literature  award- 
ing him  one  of  its  gold  medals,  and  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford  conferring  upon  him  its  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  about  the  same  time.  In  1832, 
“ after  an  absence  of  seventeen  years,  he  saw 
again  the  blue  line  of  his  native  land,”  as  he 
has  said,  and  on  landing,  a most  enthusiastic 
reception  awaited  him.  Leaving  New  York  soon 
afterwards  in  company  with  Mr.  Ellsworthy, 
the  Indian  commissioner,  he  travelled  in  the  Far 
West,  his  knowledge  of  Indian  and  prairie  life 
being  reproduced  in  a series  of  entertaining 
works,  the  chief  of  which  were  “ Tour  on  the 
Prairies,”  “ ABtoria,  or  Enterprise  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains,”  and  the  “ Adventures  of 
Captain  Bonneville.”  These  were  followed  by 
a variety  of  sketches  supplied  to  the  Americuu 
periodicals.  In  1841  he  was  nominated  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  repre- 
senting his  country  with  distinguished  success 
at  Madrid,  till  1846,  when  he  was,  at  his  own 
wish,  recalled.  Washington  Irving  hereupon 
retired  to  his  beautiful  estate  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson,  about  25  miles  from  New  York, 
which  he  had  purchased  a few  years  before.  In 
this  charming  retreat  he  lived,  engaged  in  lite- 
rary labour,  till  his  death;  narrating  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Mahometanism  in  his  “ Lives 
of  Mahomet  and  his  Successors,”  and  the 
adventures  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.in  his  biography 
of  that  poet  and  essayist.  Besides  these,  he 
revised  his  complete  works,  and  published  a 
collected  edition  of  them.  His  last  productions 
were  “ Chronicles  of  Woolfert’s  Roost,”  a series 
of  sketches  in  the  style  of  the  old  “ Sketch- 
Book,"  and  the  “ Life  of  Washington,”  the  first 
volume  of  which  was  published  in  1855;  and 
this,  as  well  as  the  concluding  volumes,  was 
hailed  with  an  enthusiastic  reception  in  Ame- 
rica, while  in  England  it  became  as  popular  as 
the  previous  efforts  of  its  author,  n.  at  New 
York,  1783;  d.  at  Sunny  side,  1859.  {See  “ Life,” 
by  his  nephew,  published  in  1862.) 

Irwin,  Eyles,  er'-win,  a distinguished  civil 
servant  of  the  East  India  Company,  was  born 
of  Irish  parents  in  Calcutta,  and  received  his 
education  in  England.  He  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  E.I.C.’s  civil  service  in  1767,  but 
was  suspended  in  1777  for  his  adherence  to 
Lord  Pigot.  He  was  afterwards  restored,  how- 
ever, and  in  1792  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  company’s  affairs  in  China,  where  he 
remained  for  several  years.  He  was  the  author 
of  “Adventures  during  a voyage  up  the  Red 
Sea,  and  a journey  across  the  Desert,”  “ Eastern 
Eclogues,”  “ Epistle  to  Mr.  Hayley,”  “ An  In- 
quiry into  the  Feasibility  of  Bonaparte’s  Expe- 
dition to  the  East,”  “ Ode  on  the  Death  of 
Hyder  Ali,”  “Napoleon  on  the  Vanity  of  Human 
Ambition,”  &c.  u.  1748 ; d.  1817. 

Isaac  Comnenus,  is'-aik  com'-ne-nu>,  aGreec 
emperor,  was  proclaimed  in  1057,  in  room  of 
Michael  Stratiotes,  who  was  deposed.  His  con- 
duct was  marked  by  valour  and  prudence,  till 
he  meddled  with  the  property  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics, who  excited  general  discontent  against 
him.  He  then  retired  to  a monastery,  and 
ceded  the  crown  to  Constantino  Ducas  in  1059. 
d.  1061. 

Isaac  Angelus,  an'-jel-ut,  a Greek  emperor, 
who  obtained  the  crown  after  putting  to  death 
Andronicus  Comnenus,  in  1185.  He  was  a vo- 
luptuous prince,  and  his  brother,  Alexius,  having 
gained  over  Iris  officers,  seized  the  throne,  and 
threw  him  into  prison,  where  lie  was  deprived 
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of  his  eyes  in  1195.  After  the  death  of  Alexius, 
he  was  released  from  confinement,  and  again 
placed  on  the  throne,  n.  1151;  d.  in  1201. 

Isaac  Kako,  ka'-ro,  a Spanish  rabbi,  who  was 
forced  to  quit  Spain  in  consequence  of  the  edict 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  1199,  which  com- 
pelled the  Jews  to  leave  that  country  within 
four  months,  or  turn  Christians.  lie  first  went 
to  Portugal,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem,  whero  ho 
led  a retired  life.  He  wrote  a “ Commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch,”  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1708. 

Isabella,  W-a-bel'-la,  daughter  of  Philip  le 
Bel,  king  of  France,  married  in  1308,  Edward  II. 
king  of  England.  Neglected  by  her  husband, 
who  gave  himself  up  to  the  guidance  of  un- 
worthy favourites,  Isabella  sought  assistance 
on  tlie  continent,  and  returning  at  the  head  of 
3000  men,  took  her  husband  prisoner,  and  con- 
fined him  in  Berkeley  Castle,  where  lie  was 
shortly  afterwards  murdered.  Isabella  having 
given  herself  up  to  loose  manners,  her  son, 
Edward  111.,  seized  and  hanged  her  paramour, 
Mortimer,  and  committed  his  mother  to  a for- 
tress, where  she  died  in  1358.  n.  1292.  It  was 
mainly  in  right  of  Isabella  that  Edward  founded 
his  pretensions  to  the  French  crown— a claim 
which  led  to  the  long  and  sanguinary  wars  of 
the  Edwards  and  Henries  in  France. 

Isabella  op  Casiile,  queen  of  Spain,  was 
the  daughter  of  John  II.,  and  married,  in  1469, 
Ferdinand  V.,  king  of  Aragon.  The  conquest 
of  Granada,  and  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus,  distinguished  their  reign.  She  was 
a woman  of  great  abilities,  n.  1450 ; d.  1501. 
(See  Feedinand.) 

Isabella  II.,  queen  of  Spain,  succeeded  to 
the  crown  in  1833,  on  the  death  of  her  father, 
Ferdinand  VII.,  in  accordance  with  a decree  of 
the  Cortes,  made  three  years  previously,  by 
which  the  salie  law,  or  law  excluding  females 
from  the  throne,  was  set  aside.  Her  uncle  Don 
Carlos,  who  would  have  succeeded  to  the  throne 
had  not  the  salie  law  been  repealed,  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  a civil  war  broke 
out  in  consequence.  This  was  terminated  in 
1810,  the  Carlists  being  totally  defeated,  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  party  expelled  the  kingdom. 
She  did  not  attain  her  majority  till  the  year 
1843,  her  mother  having  been  appointed  queen- 
regent  meanwhile ; but,  in  1840,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  in  favour  of  Espartero,  who  was 
nominated  regent  in  her  stead.  In  1846  the 
queen  married  her  cousin,  Don  Francisco  de 
Assis,  her  younger  sister  becoming  the  wife  of 
the  Due  de  Montpensier,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  French.  Hex- 
reign  was  troubled  by  repeated  insurrections, 
and  at  last,  in  1868,  in  consequence  of  the  revolt 
of  the  army  and  navy,  and  a general  rising  of 
the  people  under  Prim,  Serrano,  and  Topete, 
she  was  compelled  to  quit  Spain  and  retire  to 
Paris,  b.  at  Madrid,  1830. 

Isabella  op  Aeagon  was  the  daughter  of 
Alphonso,  duke  of  Calabria,  the  son  of  leidi- 
nand  king  of  Naples.  In  1489,  she  was  espoused 
to  John  Galcazzo  Sforza,  then  a minor  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  Luigi  Sforza, 
who,  on  seeing  Isabella,  fell  in  love  with  her. 
The  lovers  having  been  married  by  proxy  only, 
Luigi  contrived  by  divers  means  to  keep  them 
asunder,  and  declared  his  passion  to  Isabella, 
who  repulsed  him,  and  exhorted  her  husband  to 
shake  off  his  uncle’s  yoke.  Luigi  soon  after- 
wards married  Alphonsina,  daughter  of  the 


duke  of  Ferrara,  a woman  of  an  ambitious  and 
intriguing!  spirit,  and,  by  their  contrivance, 
John  Galcazzo  was  poisoned.  Luigi  then  as- 
sumed the  sovereignty,  and  Isabella  sought 
refuge  at  Naples,  which  soon  after  was  taken 
by  the  French,  and  she  had  to  lament  the  loss 
of  all  her  family.  She  then  retired  to  a small 
town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  had  been 
assigned  her  for  a residence,  n.  1524. 

Isabella,  queen  of  Hungary,  was  the  sister 
of  Sigismund  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  and  in 
1539  married  John  Zapolski,  king  o)  Hungary. 
In  1510  she  was  delivered  of  a son  while  her 
husband  was  besieging  the  castle  of  Fogarras, 
and  he  was  so  delighted  at  the  news,  that  he 
gave  a splendid  feast  to  his  troops,  and  died  ol 
intemperance  on  the  occasion.  Isabella,  unable 
to  cope  with  the  forces  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria, 
with  whom  iiei  husband  had  engaged  in  war, 
called  to  hei  aid  Solymau,  sultan  of  the  Turks, 
who  treacherously  seized  the  capital  ol  hex  do- 
minions, and  obliged  her  to  jetireto  Jiansyl- 
vania,  which  country  she  was  afterwaids  lorced 
to  yield  to  Ferdinand.  She  was  then  obliged  to 
retreat  to  Cassovia,  and  on  the  road  wiule  these 
Latin  words  on  a tree, — Sic  fata  volunl, — “ So 
fate  decrees.”  in  1556  she  recovered  Transyl- 
vania; but,  when  lier  son  came  of  age,  she 
refused  him  a share  in  the  government,  d, 
1561. 

Isasus,  i-se'-us,  a Greek  orator  of  Chalcis, 
who  went  to  Athens  and  became  the  master  of 
Demosthenes,  who  imitated  his  style  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  of  Isocrates.  Sir  William  Jones 
translated  his  ten  orations  in  1780, the  remainder 
of  bis  64  great  speeches  having  been  lost. 

IsiEUs,  another  Greek  orator,  who  went  to 
Rome  about  97  a.d.  Pliny  the  younger  states 
him  to  have  been  a great  master  of  eloquence 
and  rhetoric. 

Iscantjs,  Josephus,  or  Joseph  of  Exeter,  is'-M- 
nus,  a distinguished  writer  of  Latin  poetry,  who 
accompanied  Richard  Coeurdc  Lion  to  Palestine, 
and  was  the  author  of  an  epic  poem  entitled 
“ Antiocheis,”  or  the  deeds  of  Richard  which 
the  poet  had  himself  witnessed.  This  is  unfor- 
tunately lost;  but  anothei,  on  the  Trojan  war, 
is  still  extant.  Warton  styles  Iscanus  “the 
miracle  of  his  age  in  classical  composition.”  d. 
1224. 

Isdegebbes,  is-de-ger'-dees,  king  of  Persia, 
succeeded  his  uncle  Sapor,  and  was  debauched, 
cruel,  and  avaricious.  He  made  war  on  the 
Eastern  emperors,  who  refused  to  pay  him 
tribute,  obliged  Theodosius  the  younger  to 
make  peace,  and  persecuted  the  Christians  with 
severity,  d.  420. 

Ishmael  (or  Ismail)  I.,  ish'-ma-le,  founder 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sophis  of  Persia,  was  a 
descendant  of  Ali,  son-in-law  of  Mohammed, 
and  began  his  reign  in  1505.  He  gained  many 
victories,  and  established  the  Persian  throuo 
upon  a solid  basis,  d.  1523. 

Ishmael  11.  succeeded  Thamas  on  tlie 
throne  of  Persia  in  1576.  He  was  a sanguinary 
prince,  and  murdered  eight  of  liis  brothers. 
He  was  poisoned,  in  1579,  by  his  sister,  out  of 
zeal  for  the  Turkish  religion,  Islimael  being 
of  a sect  held  heretical  by  the  other  Moham- 
medans. 

Isidobe,  St.,  c'-se-dor,  bishop  of  Seville,  a 
celebrated  Spanish  prelate,  and  one  of  tbo 
most  learned  men  of  his  time,  wrote  a num- 
ber of  books  on  biblical  and  classical  sub-  • 
jeets,  and  some  commentaries  on  the  Old 
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nd  New  Testaments,  n.  at  Cartliagena,  5G6; 
■.  636. 

IsiDOEE,  St.,  surnamed  of  Pelusium,  from  liis 
;tiring  to  a cell  near  that  place,  was  the 
-isciple  of  St.  Chrysostom,  and,  when  young, 
mbraeed  the  monastic  life.  lie  wrote  letters, 
ad  other  pieces,  some  of  which  are  extant,  d. 
)out  440. 

Isidokus  or  CrrATiAx,  t s' -i- dor' -us,  a Greek 
istorian  and  geographer,  who  wrote  a “ De- 
•ription  of  the  Parthian  Empire.”  He  is  said 

* have  lived  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagus, 
iree  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
Isixgrinxus,  Michael,  t -tin-grin'-e-us,  a cele- 
•ated  printer  of  Bale,  in  the  16th  century,  who 
:ecutecl  in  Greek  the  works  of  Aristotle,  with 
iper  and  types  superior  to  those  of  Aldus 
: anutius.  He  published,  also,  with  the  same 
egance  and  correctness,  “ The  History  of 
Ants,”  by  Fuchs. 

Ismenias,  is-me'-ne-as,  a Theban  general, 
ho  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  king  of 
ersia.  No  person  being  admitted  to  the  royal 
esence  without  prostration,  Ismenias  was 
solved  not  to  commit  an  action  so  degrading 
his  country.  At  his  introduction,  he  dropped 
: s ring  on  the  ground,  and  the  act  of  taking  it 
i was  mistaken  for  submissive  homage,  in 
nsequence  of  which  he  was  favourably  re- 
ived.—A Theban  musician,  who  being  taken 
isoner  by  the  Scythians,  and  playing  before 
eir  king,  the  monarch  observed  that  he  liked 

0 music  of  Ismenias  better  than  the  braying 
an  ass. 

Isocrates,  i-soJc'-ra-tees,  a celebrated  Greek 

1 itor,  w ho,  although  master  of  a sweet  and  grace- 
■ style,  was  prevented  by  a certain  weakness  of 
ice  from  haranguing  in  public.  It  was  to  his 
wer  as  a teacher  of  oratory  that  his  reputation 

5 3 due.  His  orations,  21  of  which  are  extant, 
-re  intrusted  to  others  for  delivery.  The 
bat  of  the  Athenians  at  Ciueronea,  by  Philip 
1 Macedon,  so  afleeted  Isocrates'  spirits  that 
i refused  to  partake  of  food,  and  died  after  four 
-3  of  fasting,  n.  at  Athens,  436  n.c.;  d. 

• n.c. 

: turbide,  Augustin,  e-foor'-le-de  emperor  of 
- xico,  was  a native  of  Valladolid,  in  New  Spain, 
i 1 entered  the  military  service  at  the  age  of  17. 
1810  he  was  a lieutenant  in  the  provincial 
Iment  of  his  native  city,  but  his  military 
11  and  valour  becoming  conspicuous,  led  to 
further  advancement;  so  that  by  1816 
ti  had  risen  to  the  command  of  the  army  which 
r^Pjed  the  provinces  of  Guanaxuato  and 
‘adohd.  He  was,  however,  accused  of  want 
: fidelity  to  the  royal  cause ; and,  though 
. anted  of  the  imputation,  the  disgust  which 
telt  in  consequence  of  the  charge  led  him  to 
re  for  a time  from  active  service.  Events 
sequently  opened  a new  career  for  his 
bition.  He  was  invited  to  take  the  command 
m army  destined  for  the  South,  and  marched 
\capulco,  in  the  latter  part  of  1819.  There 
matured  a plan,  the  professed  object  of  which 
; the  emancipation  of  Mexico  from  tho  yoke 
’pain,  the  independence  of  the  country,  the 
tec  non  of  religion,  and  the  union  of  the 
iniards  and  Mexicans.  On  the  strength  of 
> project,  Iturbide  continued  his  mmv.li 
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project,  Iturbide  continued  his  march  to 
iretaro,  and  was  soon  joined  by  Vittoria,  the 
•t  devoted  of  the  friends  of  liberty.  The  road 
•ower  was  now  fairly  opened  before  Iturbide. 
took  possession  of  the  capital  in  the  name 
he  nation,  and  established  a regency,  con- 
010 


sisting  of  members  nominated  by  himself,  and 
wholly  under  his  control.  Finding  that  tho 
republicans  saw  through  his  intentions,  and 
were  opposed  to  his  domination,  he  resolved  to 
preserve  his  authority  by  boldly  usurping  the 
crown ; and  accordingly,  through  the  devotion 
ot  lus  troops,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  a 
portion  of  the  deputies,  he  was  proclaimed 
emperor.  May  18,  1822.  It  was  decreed  that 
the  crown  should  be  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
Iturbide;  that  a million  and  a half  of  dollars 
should  be  his  yearly  dotation;  the  title  of 
prince.was  conferred  on  his  sons,  and  an  order 
of  knighthood  and  other  accessories  of  a 
monarchy,  were  established.  The  friends  of 
free  institutions,  overawed  and  kept  down  by 
the  power  of  the  usurper,  fled  to  their  wonted 
retreats,  or  acquiesced  until  a fitting  season 
should  arrive  for  resisting  with  union  and 
success.  But  they  did  not  long  submit  to  a 
state  of  things  so  adverse  to  their  wishes. 
Iturbide  was  driven  by  his  necessities  to  make 
fresh  exactions,  which  exasperated  the  minds 
of  the  people,  already  disgusted  with  successive 
usurpations.  Defection  became  general  among 
the  officers  of  the  army,  and  in  all  the  provinces, 
so  that  Iturbide  saw  that  his  cause  was  hopeless, 
and  hastily  assembling  at  the  capital  the  dis- 
persed members  of  Congress,  he  tendered  to 
them  his  abdication  of  the  crown,  March  20, 1823. 
Congress  agreed,  to  grant  him  a large  yearly 
pension,  on  condition  of  his  leaving  the  Mexican 
territory  for  ever,  and  residing  somewhere  in 
Italy ; they  also  made  suitable  provision  for  his 
family  in  case  of  his  death.  He  proceeded  to 
the  coast,  under  the  escort  of  General  Bravo, 
and  embarked,  May  11,  1823,  for  Leghorn.  He 
might  have  lived  comfortably  in  a beautiful 
villa  in  Tuscany,  had  he  not  been  impelled 
by  ambition  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his 
empire.  With  this  object  he  left  Italy  for  Eng- 
land, and  embarked  for  Mexico,  May  11, 1824, 
precisely  a year  after  his  departure  from  it,  and’ 
arrived  in  sight  of  the  port  of  Soto  la  Marina, 
July  14.  During  Iturbide’s  absence,  the  Mexicans 
had  established  a republican  constitution,  and 
the  ex-emperor  found  no  adherents  or  friends  in 
the  nation.  The  government  having  been  in- 
formed of  his  leaving  Italy,  suspected  his 
design,  and  a decree  was  passed,  dated  April  28 
1824,  declaring  him  to  be  proscribed  as  a traitor 
and  enacting  that,  in  case  he  landed  in  the 
country,  the  mere  fact  should  render  him  a 
public  enemy.  Deceived  in  regard  to  the  re- 
ception which  awaited  him,  Iturbide  landed  at 
Soto  la  Marina,  accompanied  only  by  liis  secre- 
tary, Beneski,  and  was  immediately  arrested  by 
Older  of  La  Garza,  commander  of  the  province 
of  New  Santander,  to  whom  he  had  applied  for 
passports,  pretending  that  they  were  for  per- 
sons who  had  visited  Mexico  on  a mining 
speculation.  La  Garza  conducted  his  prisoner 
to  Padilla,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and 
demanded  instructions  how  to  act  from  the 
local  legislature.  Iturbide’s  fate  was  delayed 
only  a short  time ; sentence  of  immediate  death 
was  pronounced;  and  while  preparations  for 
executing  the  sentence  were  making,  lie  ad- 
dressed tho  assembled  people,  protesting  his 
innocence  of  treasonable  purposes,  and  exhorting 
them  to  observe  the  duties  of  patriotism,  religion 
and  civil  subordination.  This  person  is  admitted 
to  have  possessed  high  military  talents,  and 
considerable  force  of  character;  and  had  he  been 
less  swayed  by  personal  ambition,  he  might  have 
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won  the  fame  of  being  the  Washington  of  South 
America — a character  anti  title  which  some 
were,  at  one  time,  inclined  to  accord  to  him. 

B.  1784;  shot,  July  19,  1824. 

Ivanoe,  Teodor  Feodorovitcli,  e'-van-ov,  a 
Russian  dramatist,  first  served  in  the  army,  from 
which  he  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  com- 
missariat department.  Ho  was  the  author  of 
several  comedies,  and  a tragedy  called  “ Martha, 
or  the  Conquest  of  Novgorod.”  b.  1777;  d. 
1810. 

Ivan  (or  John)  I.,  e'-van,  succeeded  Jurio, 
or  George  11.  in  1323,  in  the  principalities  of 
Vladimir,  Moscow,  and  Novgorod,  and  reigned 
during  twelve  years,  with  the  title  of  grand- 
duke  of  Moscow.  He  was  succeeded  by  Simon, 
surnamed  the  Proud,  d.  1340. 

Ivan  II.  reigned  between  the  years  1353-59. 
lie  was  a mild  and  wise  ruler,  and  warred 
with  success  against  the  Tartars. 

Ivan  III.,  Vasilivitch,  reigned  from  1462  to 
1505.  He  delivered  his  country  from  the  Tar- 
tars in  1431,  brought  all  the  provinces  of  Russia 
under  his  sway,  and  took  possession  of  Novgo- 
rod after  a seven  years’  siege.  He  introduced 
the  arts  of  civilization  into  his  dominions.  His 
second  wife  was  Sophia,  niece  of  the  last  Byzan- 
tine emperor.  Ivan  was  the  first  to  adopt  the 
title  of  czar,  having  for  his  arms  the  double- 
headed eagle  of  Constantinople. 

Ivan  IV.,  surnamed  the  Terrible,  ascended 
the  throne  at  the  age  of  four  years,  1533.  His 
mother  was  appointed  regent,  and  sustained,  in 
his  name,  a great  struggle  against  the  nobles  of 
the  kingdom.  He  attained  his  majority  in  1541, 
and  made  war  against  the  Poles,  the  Swedes, 
and  the  Tartars,  all  of  whom  were  in  turn  van- 
quished. He  committed  numberless  cruelties 
upon  these  peoples,  as  well  as  upon  his  own 
subjects.  He  killed  with  his  own  hand  his 
eldest  son  ; but  his  reign  was  marked  by  a great 
advance  in  civilization.  He  definitely  adopted 
the  title  of  “ czar,”  and  added  to  it  that  of 
“autocrat.”  b.  1529;  d.  1584. 

Ivan  V.,  Alexievitch,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Feodor  Alexievitch, 
in  1682;  but  being  of  weak  intellect,  he  was 
placed  in  a monastery,  and  the  sceptre  given  to 
his  brother  Peter.  The  Princess  Sophia,  hoping 
to  reign  in  the  room  of  Ivan,  excited  an  insur- 
rection, which  ended  by  the  appointment  of 
Ivan  and  Peter  as  joint  sovereigns,  and  Sophia 
as  co-regent.  This  government  lasted  six  v ears, 
when  Sophia  having  projected  the  death  of 
Peter,  that  she  might  reign  alone,  the  conspiracy 
was  discovered,  and  the  princess  confined  in  a 
convent.  From  that  time  Peter  reigned  sole 
monarch,  b.  1661 ; n.  1696. 

Ivan  VI.,  of  Brunswick-Bevern,  was  declared 
ezar  when  but  three  months  old,  after  the  death 
of  his  great-aunt,  Anne  Ivanovna,  in  1740. 
Anne  left  him  to  the  guardianship  of  the  duke 
de  Biren,  who  being  deposed  shortly  after,  the 
regency  was  transferred  to  the  emperor’s  mo- 
ther. In  1741  he  was  dethroned  and  con- 
fined in  a fortress,  whence  he  was  carried 
away  by  a monk ; but  was  retaken  and  placed 
in  a monastery,  b.  1740 ; murdered  in  prison, 

Ives,  John,  ives,  an  English  antiquary,  who 
became  Suflblk-herald  extraordinary,  and  fellow 
of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies.  He 
published,  in  addition  to  works  on  heraldry  and 
antiquities,  “Remarks  on  the  Garianonum  ol 
the  Romans,  the  Site  and  Remains  fixed  and 
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described,”  in  1774.  b.  at  Yarmouth,  1716 ; d. 
1776. 

Ivetatjx,  Nicholas  Vauquelin,  Seigneur  de, 
eve’ -to,  a French  poet,  who  became  preceptor  to 
the  duke  de  Vendomc,  son  of  Gabrielle  d’Estrecs, 
and  afterwards  to  Louis  XIII.  when  dauphin; 
but  his  life  was  so  irregular,  that  he  was  ba- 
nished from  court ; on  which  he  took  a house  in 
the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  where  he  lived  in 
luxury  and  debauchery.  He  wrote  “The  Insti- 
tution of  a Prince,”  aud  a number  of  stanzas, 
sonnets,  and  other  poetical  pieces,  b.  at  Fres- 
naye,  1559 ; d.  at  Paris,  1649. 

Ivoey,  James,  i’-vo-re,  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician, was  the  son  of  a watchmaker  in  Dundeo, 
and  was  sent  to  the  universities  of  St.  Andrews 
and  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
educated  for  the  Scottish  church,  but  was  en- 
gaged in  1786,  as  teacher  in  an  academy  at 
Dundee,  and  was  subsequently  a partner  in  a 
flax-spinning  factory  in  Forfarshire.  His  un- 
wearied pursuit  of  science,  however,  enabled 
him  to  undertake  the  duties  of  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  Royal  Military  College  in 
Buckinghamshire;  and  when  that  institution 
removed  to  Sandhurst,  in  Berkshire,  ho  was  con- 
tinued in  his  post,  and  remained  in  it  till  his 
retirement  into  private  life,  in  1819.  While 
professor  at  Sandhurst,  and  afterwards,  he  wrote 
a great  number  of  very  valuable  mathematical 
books,  besides  contributing  fifteen  papers  to  the 
“ Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.” 
An  edition  of  Euclid;  “A  New  Series  for  the 
Rectification  of  the  Cube;”  “A  New  Method 
of  resolving  Cubic  Equations;”  and  a host  of 
mathematical  and  astronomical  treatises,  were 
the  result  of  his  laborious  life.  He  was  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Societies  of  London  aud  Edinburgh, 
a member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  of 
the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  and  cor- 
responding member  of  the  learned  societies  of 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  Gottingen.  He  enjoyed  a 
pension  of  £300  per  annum,  from  the  year  1831 
till  his  death,  and  was  invested  by  William  IY. 
with  the  Hanoverian  Guelphic  order  of  knight- 
hood. b.  at  Dundee,  1765  ; d.  in  London,  1842. 

Izaacke,  Richard,  i’-zak,  an  English  anti- 
quary, was  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  became  chamberlain  and  town- 
clerk  of  Exeter,  his  native  city,  the  history  and 
memorials  of  which  he  wrote.  This  work  was 
continued  by  his  son.  d.  about  1723. 


Jaaphau-een-Tophail,  ja’-a-far-eln-to-f  til, 
an  Arabian  philosopher,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  same  with  Averrocs,  who  wrote  a phi- 
losophical romance,  called  “The  History  ot 
Hai- Ebn- Yokhdan,”  which  was  published 
in  Latin  by  Pocock,  at  Oxford,  in  16/1, 
and  in  English  by  Ockley,  in  1708.  D.  about 
1193. 

Jablonski,  Theodore,  ya-Hont’-ke,  coun- 
sellor of  the  court  of  Prussia,  and  secretary 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin, 
published— “ A French  and  German  Dictionary, 
1711 ; “A  Course  of  Morality,"  1713  ; and  A 
Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
n.  about  1740.  . - 

Jablonski,  Daniel  Ernest,  a native  of  Ua 
zie,  after  studying  at  several  universities,  anions 
which  was  Oxford,  eventually  became  an  eccie- 
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siastieal  counsellor  at  Berlin  and  president  of 
the  Academy,  lie  was  an  able  divine,  and 
laboured  earnestly,  though  without  success,  in 
endeavouring  to  promote  a union  between  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists.  Ho  wrote  several 
theological  works,  and  translated  Bentley’s 
“Boylean  Lectures”  into  Latin,  b.  1660 ; d. 
1741. 

Jablonski,  Paul  Ernest,  nephew  to  the  pre- 
ceding, was  the  author  of  a very  erudite  treatise 
on  the  mythology  of  ancient  Egypt,  in  3 vols., 
and  other  able  works,  theological  and  antiqua- 
rian. b.  1757. 

Jackson,  Thomas,  jaJc'-son,  a learned  divine, 
who  became  president  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  and  dean  of  Peterborough.  Ilis  chief 
•work  was  a “Commentary  on  the  Apostles’ 
Creed.”  b.  at  Durham,  1573;  d.  1640. 

Jackson,  Arthur,  a nonconformist  divine, 
who  was  ejected  from  the  living  of  St.  Faith’s, 
in  London,  in  1662.  lie  was  fined  £500  for  re- 
fusing to  give  evidence  against  Christopher 
Love,  and  also  imprisoned.  At  the  Restoration 
he  was  chosen  by  the  assembly  of  ministers  to 
present  a Bible  to  Charles  II.  lie  was  also  one 
of  the  commissioners  at  the  Savoy  conference. 
He  wrote  a judicious  Commentary  on  the  Bible. 
d.  1666. 

Jackson,  John,  an  English  divine,  who 
received  his  education  at  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  obtained  the  rectory  of  Kossing- 
:on,  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  mastership  of 
IVigston’s  Hospital,  in  Lancashire.  He  was  an 
icuto  metaphysician,  but  a zealous  advocate  for 
krianism,  and  wrote  some  tracts  against  the 
loctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  others  against 
Hollins  and  Tindal;  but  his  best  work  is  his 
‘Chronological  Antiquities,”  published  in  2 
mis.  4to,  1752.  b.  at  Lensey,  Yorkshire,  1686  • 

3. 1763. 

Jackson,  William,  a musical  composer  and 
ngenious  writer,  who,  having  received  a liberal 
iducation,  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
he  organist  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  and  after- 
wards with  Mr.  Travers,  an  eminent  musician  in 
London.  lnl777hewasappointedorganistin  the 
cathedral  of  his  native  city,  Exeter.  He  pub- 
■ ished  many  excellent  songs,  canzonets,  hymns, 
nd  sonatas,  of  his  own  composition.  Ilis  chief 
iterary  productions  were,  “ Thirty  Letters  on 
arious  Subjects,”  “On  the  Present  State  of 
•lusic,”  and  “The  Four  Ages,”  8vo.— One  of 
Jr.  Jackson’s  sons  was  secretary  to  Lord  Ha- 
artney  in  his  embassy  to  China;  another  was 
mbassador  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  aftcr- 
rards  at  Paris  and  Benin,  b.  at  Exeter,  1730- 
. at  the  same  place,  1803. 

Jackson,  William,  an  Irishman,  and  a clergy- 
man ot  the  established  church,  who  became  noto- 
ious  for  his  intrigues  against  the  government 
nvards  the  cncl  of  the  16th  century.  In  early 
fe  he  was  chaplain  to  the  duchess  of  Kingston 
ut  going  to  France,  became  intimate  with  some 
t the  revolutionary  leaders,  who  sent  him  on 
mission  to  revolutionize  Britain.  Failing  in 
■nglan.d,  he  went  to  Ireland,  and  was  there'de- 
.'cted  in  carrying  on  a treasonable  correspond- 
icc  with  France.  He  was  tried  and  convicted 
n this  charge,  April  23,  1795;  and  on  being 
rough.:  up  for  judgment  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
ionth  he  suddenly  died  in  court,  just  as  his 
mnscl,  Curran  and  Ponsonby,  were  about  to 
love  an  arrest  of  judgment.  On  investigation, 
was  tound  that  Jackson  had  taken  poison. 
Jackson^  Dr.  William,  bishop  of  Oxford, 
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became  a prebendary  of  York,  regius  professor 
of  Greek  at  Oxford,  preacher  to  the  society  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  canon  of  Christchurch,  and,  in 
IS  12,  bishop  of  Oxford.  He  translated  a tract 
on  the  “Sieve”  of  Eratosthenes  into  Latin,  pub- 
lished some  sermons,  and  was  a sound  mathe- 
matician. b.  1750;  d.  1815. 

Jackson,  Robert,  a physician,  who,  while  in 
Jamaica,  applied  with  success  the  affusion  of 
cold  water  in  fevers.  He  subsequently  served 
as  a regimental  surgeon  in  the  army,  and  finally 
settled  at  Stockton,  near  Durham.  He  wrote 
several  treatises  on  the  treatment  of  fever,  par- 
ticularly on  the  advantages  of  the  application  of 
cold  water  in  that  class  of  disorders,  b.  1751  • 
d.  1827. 

Jackson,  John,  an  eminent  English  portrait 
painter,  was  apprenticed  to  his  father,  who  was 
a tailor;  but  discovering  a decided  talent  for 
the  art  in  which  he  afterwards  excelled,  his 
abilities  procured  him  the  protection  of  Sir 
George  Beaumont,  through  whose  means  he 
removed  to  London,  and  studied  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  At  the  time  he  entered  the  .great 
theatre  of  art,  Lawrence,  Opie,  Becchcy,  and 
other  eminent  masters,  pre-occupied  the  par- 
ticular branch  he  had  chosen,  and  for  a time 
Jackson  contented  himself  with  painting  por- 
traits in  water-colours,  in  which  he  was  very 
successful.  He  was  determined,  however,  to 
take  a high  stand,  if  possible,  as  a portrait 
painter  in  oil;  and  the  tact  with  which  he 
copied  the  works  of  the  old  masters  surprised 
his  contemporaries.  He  was  elected  royal 
academician  in  1817;  and  in  1319  travelied 
through  Italy,  visited  Borne  with  Mr.  Chantrey, 
and  was  chosen  a member  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke.  Jackson  “had  an  uncommon  readiness 
and  skill  of  hand,  a rapid  felicity  of  finish, 
which  enabled  him  to  dash  off,  at  a few  sittings, 
whatever  he  undertook;  his  colouring  was 
deep,  clear,  and  splendid;  and  in  this  he  more 
resembled  Reynolds  than  any  artist  since  his 
day.”  b.  in  Yorkshire,  1778;  n.  1831. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  an  American  general  and 
president,  was  the  son  of  an  Irishman,  who 
emigrated  to  America  in  1765.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  War  of  Independence,  he  was  study- 
ing theology  in  the  Waxhaw  Academy;  but  this 
event  made  himself  and  his  two  brothers 
soldiers.  On  the  termination  of  the  war  with 
the  mother  country,  he  resolved  to  study  the 
law,  but  abandoned  it  alter  a short  time  to 
resume  his  military  career,  fighting,  on  this 
occasion,  against  the  Indians  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  civilized  settlements.  In  1797  he  was 
chosen  senator,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  legislature  of  Tenuessee  mnior- 
general  of  the  forces  of  that  state.  Up  to  the 
year  1812  he  resided  upon  his  farm  at  Nashville, 
on  the  Cumberland  River;  but  on  the  renewal 
of  hostilities  between  England  and  America  in 
that  year,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  some 
three  thousand  volunteers,  and  took  up  a de- 
fensive position  in  the  lower  country  of  the 
Mississippi.  In  1814  the  United  States  govern, 
meut  conferred  the  rank  of  major-general  upon 
him,  and  the  next  year  he  repulsed  the  British 
forces  in  their  attack  on  New  Orleans.  For 
several  subsequent  years  he  commanded  expe- 
ditions against  the  Indians,  displaying  both 
cruelty  and  recklessness  in  some  of  his  pro- 
cccding's.  In  1821  he  was  nominated  Governor 
°£th&  newly-acquired  state  of  Florida;  and 
alter  holding  it  for  a year,  was  again  elected  to 
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represent  the  state  of  Tennessee  in  the  senate. 
Jackson  was  elected  president  in  1328,  and 
again  in  1832.  n.  at  Waxhaw,  South  Carolina, 
1707 ; d,  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  1815. 

Jackson,  Thomas  Jefferson,  better  known 
ns  “ Stonewall  ” Jackson,  a general  in  the 
army  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
was  bom  in  Virginia.  In  1812  he  entered  West 
Point  Military  Academy  as  a cadet,  and  was 
breveted  second  lieutenant  in  the  1st  corps  of 
Artillery  in  1S4G.  When  the  Mexican  war  com- 
menced he  was  attached  to  Magrudor’s  Battery, 
and  distinguished  himself  on  several  occasions. 

Ho  obtained  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  in 
18-17,  and  was  breveted  captain  for  his  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct  at  Contreras  and 
Cherubusco.  He  resigned  his  position  in  the 
national  army  in  1852,  and  subsequently ' offi- 
ciated as  professor  of  mathematics  and  military 
science  in  the  State  University  of  Virginia. 
When  war  broke  out,  in  1SG1,  between  the 
Federal  and  Confederate  States,  Jackson  was 
appointed  to  a command  in  the  Southern  army, 
and  proved  himself  an  efficient  and  enter- 
prising commander.  He  led  the  Southern 
troops  at  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff,  where  the 
Fcderals  were  completely  defeated.  ^He  shortly 
afterwards  made  a dashing  raid  into  the  She- 
nandoah valley,  then  occupied  by  large  numbers 
of  Federal  troops,  carrying  off  considerable 
quantities  of  provisions  and  other  stores,  and 
completely  baffling  the  efforts  of  General  Ire- 
mont  and  others  to  intercept  liis  retreat,  in 
the  series  of  battles  which  led  to  General 
M'Clellan’s  retreat  to  Harrison’s  Landing  in 
July,  1862,  Jackson  played  a distinguished 
part'  and  shortly  afterwards  made  a ioiccd 
march,  with  40,000  men,  carrying  provisions 
for  a few  clays  only,  and  placed  himself  on  the 
flank  of  General  Pope’s  army  at  Manassas,  the 
result  of  which  daring  manoeuvre  was  the  com- 
plete defeat  of  the  Federal  army  and  its  retreat 
to  the  lines  around  Washington.  I lie  Con- 
federates now  carried  the  war  into  Maryland, 
but  not  meeting  with  the  support  they  expected, 
were  retreating  into  Virginia,  when  attacked 
first  at  South  Mountain,  and  afterwards  at 
Antietam,  where  desperate  battles  were  fought. 
Jackson  was  not  engaged  in  these  encounters, 
having  gone  to  attack  Harper’s  Ferry,  a mili- 
tary store-station  of  considerable  importance, 
which  he  reduced,  captured  large  quantities  ot 
stores,  which  he  secured,  and  then  rejoined  the 
army  in  time  to  cover  the  retreat  ot  General 
Lee  across  the  Potomac,  which  was  accom- 
plished under  Jackson’s  direction  without  the 
slightest  loss  either  of  men  or  material,  in 
subsequent  operations  he  continued  to  play  a 
prominent  part  until  May  2, 1863,  when,  after 
the  battle  of  Chanccllorsville,  lie  was  fired  on 
by  his  own  men  by  mistake,  and  died  m hos- 
pital a week  after,  n.  1826. 

Jacob,  Ben  Naphthali.ym  -hob,  a . learned  Jew 
of  the  5tli  century,  was  educated  m the  school  oi 
Tiberias,  in  Palestine.  The  invention  of  the 
Masoretie  points  and  accents  is  asenbed  to  lmn 

at  Jacob,'  AlBardai,  a disciple  of  Soverus,_  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  was  one  of  the  pnncipal 
leaders  of  the  Butycliians;  on  which  account 
that  sect  pained  the  name  oi  daco bites. 

Jacob,  Ben  Hajim,  arabbi  of  the  16th  century 
who  published  a collection  ot  the  MnbOia  a 
Venice,  in  1525,  in  4 vols.,  with  the  text  ol  the 
Bible,  a work  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Jews 
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Jacob,  a Cistercian  monk  of  Hungary,  who 
quitted  his  order  in  1212,  under  pretence  of 
being  called  to  deliver  the  Holy  Land  from  the 
infidels.  He  gathered  together  a prodigious 
number  of  fanatics  in  Germany  and  France,  who 
being  chiefly  peasants,  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Shepherds.  When  St.  Louis,  king  of  France, 
was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  Jacob  pretended  that 
the  Holy  Virgin  bad  commanded  him  to  preach 
a crusade  for  his  deliverance.  The  queen  for 
some  time  tolerated  this  extravagance,  hut  at 
last  caused  the  rabble  to  be  dispersed,  and 
Jacob  was  shortly  afterwards  slain  by  a butcher. 

Jacob,  Henry,  jai'-kob,  a learned  divine,  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  be  took  his  degree 
of  M.A.,  after  which  he  obtained  a living.  He 
is  said  to  have  left  the  church,  and  to  have  es- 
tablished the  first  congregation  of  Independents 
in  England,  b.  1561 ; n.  about  1G25. 

Jacob,  Henry,  son  of  the  above,  was  educated 
under  Erpenius,  and  acquired  a considerable 
knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages.  On  Ins 
return  to  England, he  entered  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fellow,  but  was  de- 
prived of  this  in  the  civil  wars.  He  wrote  some 
works,  which  were  never  printed;  but  Mood 
ascribes  to  him  the  “Delphi  Phamieiantes, 
published  by  Dickenson,  b.  1608;  d.  at  Can- 
terbury, 1652.  , , 

Jacob,  Giles,  an  industrious  English  lawyer, 
who  published,  among  a great  variety  of  works, 
a Law  Dictionary,  and  the  “ Lives  and  Charac- 
ters of  English  Poets.”  b.  1600 ; d.  1744. 

Jacob,  John,  the  distinguished  commander 
of  the  Scinde  Horse.  His  first  appointment  was 
to  the  Bombay  artillery,  which  he  entered  in 
1827,  and  with  this  corps,  composed  not  or 
natives,  but  of  Europeans,  he  passed  bis  first 
seven  years  of  service.  At  tlie  expiration  of  this 
period,  lie  was  intrusted  with  a small  detached 
command,  comprising  a company  of  native 
artillery  and  a field  battery  j ailer  which  essay 
of  his  powers,  he  proceeded,  in  the  usual  way  ol 
Indian  promotion,  to  assume  civil  instead  ot 
military  duties,  and  served  for  a short  time  in 
the  provincial  administration  of  Guzerat.  1 rom 
these  employments,  however,  he  was  soon  sum- 
moned by  the  outbreak  of  war ; and  partici- 
pated, as  an  artillery  officer,  in  the  perils  and 
glories  of  the  Affglian  campaign.  He  did  not, 
however,  accompany  the  expedition  all  die  way 
to  Cahul ; for,  before  the  disastrous  retreat  from 
that  city  had  been  consummated,  he  received  hu 
appointment  in  the  peculiar  sphere  of  duty  with 
which  his  name  was  inseparably  connected 

from  that  hour  to  the  day  of  Ins  death.  In  the 
vear  1839,  when  all  north-western  India  was  in 
l ferment,  it  was  determined  to  raise  some 
squadrons  of  irregular  horse  for  sema  m those 
parts;  and  the  idea  had  been  so  far  developed, 
that  some  600  swarthy  cavaliers  stood  enrolled, 

in  1841,  as  the  Scinc/e  Horse  This  r^ment 
was  afterwards  augmented,  and  Colone  Oulram 
perceiving  Jacob’s  abilities  selected  t ' young 
artillery  lieutenant  for  the  chief  command  The 
campaigns  and  conquest  of  Scinde  ofl.  re  , 

course,  the  most  admirable  opportnmties^to 

further  distinction ; and  on  the  keld  fln«eane , 
Jacob’s  Horse,  and  Jacob  lmnself,  estabbshed  a 
name  which  was  never  afterwards  sullied  or 
Eu.cd Alter  Sctad.  h»d  been 
became  necessary  to  protect  it  as  a i n‘ 

province,  and  in  tins  service  a pinnim^  t i 
was  assigned  to  the  Scinde  Horse. 
to  the  anomalous  character  of  tin  tc 
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government,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  Jacob’s  personal  abilities,  the 
Scindc  Horse  were  left  almost  entirely  to  them- 
selves. The  results  soon  became  most  remark- 
able. From  a few  troops,  the  force  was 
gradually  expanded  till  it  included  two  strong 
regiments,  and  mustered  1C00  of  the  best  horse- 
men in  India,  the  commander  of  the  whole 
being  Brigadier  Jacob,  assisted  by  four  Euro- 
peans and  a number  of  native  officers.  But, 
although  formidable  to  those  whose  occupation 
was  rapine  and  plunder,  Jacob  was  a benefactor 
to  the  people  over  whom  he  virtually  ruled. 
On  the  spot  where  his  troops  had  encamped, 
which  wras  a sterile  waste  for  miles  around, 
Jacob,  in  less  than  thirteen  years,  had  built  a 
town  containing  30,000  people,  and  the  district 
was  transformed  into  one  fertile  garden.  This 
city  was  called  Jacobabad.  It  was  here  that  he 
ruled,  wrote,  made  experiments  in  gunnery,  and 
invented  the  valuable  rifle  called  after  his  name. 
But,  although  still  a young  man,  he,  in  the  year 
1353,  gave  sudden  signs  of  a break-up  of  con- 
stitution. The  ardent  soldier  had  exhausted 
even  his  iron  frame ; a brain-fever  ensued,  and 
in  a few  days  he  was  carried  off.  n.  1813 ; d.  at 
Jacobabad,  1858. 

jAconaics,  Oliger,  ja-ko-be'-us,  a Danish 
physician,  who  became  professor  of  philosophy 
and  physic  at  Copenhagen.  Ho  wrote  a com- 
pendium of  medicine,  and  a number  of  Latin 
poems,  n.  in  the  isle  of  Jutland,  1650;  d.  at 
Copenhagen,  1707. 

Jacobi,  Frederick  Henry,  ya'-ko-be,  a German 
metaphysical  philosopher,  who  occupied  several 
distinguished  posts  under  the  government  of 
Dusseldorf,  and,  in  1801,  became  president  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich.  He  pub- 
lished a great  number  of  literary  and  philoso- 
phical works,  in  some  of  which  he  combated 
the  doctrines  of  Kant.  JEIis  principal  works 
are  “ Letters  on  the  Doctrines  of  Spinoza  ” 

‘ Hume  and  Belief;  or  Idealism  and  Realism,” 
and ‘‘Letter  to  Fichte.”  His  complete  works 
were  published  at  Leipsic  in  1820.  n.  at  Dus- 
seldorf, 1743;  d. 1S19. 

Jacobi,  John  George,  a German  poet,  was  a 
native  of  Dusseldorf ; studied  at  Gottingen  • 
was  professor  of  philosophy  and  eloquence  at 
Halle;  and,  subsequently,  of  the  belles  lettres 
at  1 nburg,  which  lie  retained  during  his  life 
l he  style  of  Jacobi  was  formed  on  that  of  the 
lighter  french  poets,  and  possessed  much  ease 
and  gaiety,  b.  1740;  n.  1814. 

Jacobs,  Lucas,  ja'-kuhs,  commonly  called 
Lucas  van  Levaen,  a painter,  studied  under  his 
lather,  Hugh  Jacobs,  and  next  under  Cornelius 
’ Many  of  his  pictures  in  oil  and 
h,fyr  are  J0  1)0  found  on  the  continent; 
p i/  r mSin°'Vi  ,r.C,st  known  by  Ins  engravings. 

b.  at  Leyden,  1194;  d.  1533. 

-,.lJnU°ES’  J™an>  a Painter  of  the  Flemish 
ivW’  WaS  th1  dl.sclPlc  of  Francis  Snyders, 
"hose  manner  he  imitated.  In  his  historical 
; ?s  hc  introduced  animals  painted  in  a mas- 
-erly  manner,  b.  in  Switzerland,  1610 ; n.  1664. 
vrifnr°i:S’  ired.cric-  an  eminent  philological 
mri  r™1»,n3'85'  a teacher  in  the  gym- 

mm  ot  his  native  city,  Gotha,  in  Saxony 

'fwhi-h  PhUb!11sheia  number  of  excellent  works’ 
iinni  i h’ besidcs  those  ofa  critical  or  philolo- 

iVomoi1”  7 vnknlay  ib«  m‘1iCCd  his  “ S^°ol  for 
L S.’  ’ and  Tdcs>  6 vols.  b.  1764; 

Jacomb,  ThomaSj  jai'-komb,  a none  mfor mist 
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divine,  who  was  educated  at  Magdalen  Hall, 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  at  Cambridge,  where  ho 
became  fellow  of  Trinity  College.  In  1617  ho 
removed  to  London,  and  had  the  living  of  St. 
Martin,  Ludgate,  of  which  he  was  deprived  for 
nonconformity  in  1662.  He  was  then  taken 
into  the  family  of  the  countess  of  Exeter.  He 
wrote  several  theological  works,  b.  in  Leicester- 
shire, 1622;  d.  1687. 

Jacopone,  or  Jacopo  da  Todi,  ya'-co-po'-nai, 
an  Italian  poet,  famous  for  his  “ Sacred  Canti- 
cles,” and  for  being  the  author  of  the  “Stabat 
Mater.”  His  canticles  were  printed  at  Venice 
in  1617.  d.  1306. 

Jacotot,  Jean  Joseph,  shaJc'-o-to,  originally 
a captain  of  artillery  in  Napoleon’s  army,  and 
subsequently  sub-director  of  the  Polytechnic 
School,  was  deprived  of  his  office  at  the  Resto- 
ration for  having  been  a member  of  the  chamber 
during  the  “ hundred  days.”  Retiring  to  Bel- 
gium, he  there  conceived  and  put  into  partial 
practice  a new  system  of  education,  on  the 
principle  that  all  intclligencesare  equal,  the  only 
difference  between  man  and  man  being  the  result 
of  circumstances  more  than  of  nature.  He  left 
several  works  upon  the  subject,  which  are  inte- 
resting for  ingenuity,  if  not  for  correctness,  b. 
1770;  d.  1840. 

Jacquakd,  Joseph  Marie,  jalc'-ard , a cele- 
brated mechanician,  and  inventor  of  the  Jac- 
quard loom, was  the  son  ofa  poor  weaver,  and  is 
said  to  have  had  no  school  education,  having 
taught  himself  to  read  and  write.  From  an  early 
age  he  evinced  a great  aptitude  for  mechanical 
studies.  After  having  inherited  his  father’s 
looms  and  stock  in  trade,  he,  for  some  time, 
worked  as  a weaver;  but  was  subsequently  com- 
pelled to  sell  all  his  working  apparatus,  having 
contracted  many  debts  through  his  unfortunate 
experiments  in  weaving,  cutlery,  and  type- 
founding. He  served  with  the  republican  army 
in  the  defence  of  Lyons  and  on  the  Rhine ; but 
afterwards  returned  to  his  native  city,  and 
applied  himself  energetically  to  perfect  the 
splendid  piece  of  mechanism  which  bears  his 
name,  and  which  is  now  extensively  emiiloyed. 
b.  at  Lyons,  1752;  d.  at  Oullins,  near  Lyons, 
1834. 

Jacquelot,  Isaac,  zhak'-lo,  a learned 
french  Protestant,  was  the  son  ofa  minis- 
tei  at  Vassy.  At  the  age  of  21  he  became 
assistant  to  his  father ; but,  on  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he  went  to 
Heidelberg  and  thence  to  the  Hague.  Tim 
king  of  Prussia  invited  him  to  his  capital,  where 
lie  became  his  majesty’s  chaplain,  and  had  a 
pension.  He  wrote  “ Dissertations  on  the  Exist- 
ence  of  God,”  three  pamphlets  against  “Bayle’s 
Dictionary,”  “Dissertations  on  the  Messiah,” 

A Ireati-e  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures,  ’ “ Letters  to  the  Bishops  of  France  ” 
sermons,  a work  against  Socinianism,  &c.  b 
1647;  D.  1708. 

Jacquet,  Louis,  zha'-kai,  a French  writer 
and  ecclesiastic,  who  wrote  an  ingenious  parallel 
between  the  Greek  and  French  tragic  poets,  dnd 
some  prize  essays,  which  were  rewarded  by  the 
Academy  of  Besaiifon.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Rousseau,  whom  in  disposition  and 
manners  ho  greatly  resembled,  b.  at  Lyons 
1732  ; d.  1793.  J ’ 

Jacquin-,  Nicholas  Joseph,  y a' -quin,  a cele- 
brated botanist,  after  having  studied  medicine 
at  Antwerp  and  Louvain,  was  induced  bv  his 
countryman,  Van  Swieten,  to  visit  Vienna  when 
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tho  emperor  Francis  I.  sent  him  to  the  West 
Indies  to  collect  plants  for  the  botanical  gardens 
of  Vienna  and  Schoenbrunn ; and  after  an  ab- 
sence of  six  years,  he  returned  with  a superb 
collection.  Two  years  afterwards  appeared  his 
“ Catalogue  of  Plants  growing  in  the  Neighbour- 
hood of  Vienna”  and  in  1773  a magnificent  work, 
entitled  “Flora  Austriaca,”  with  600  coloured 
engravings.  Ho  was  appointed  to  various 
offices,  and  was  created  a baron  in  1800.  b.  at 
Leyden,  1727 ; d.  1817. 

Jaddus,  jad'-dus,  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  who, 
when  Alexander  the  Great  intended  to  pillage 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  went  to  meet  him  in 
Ins  pontifical  robes,  and  the  sight  so  struck 
the  victor,  that  he  fell  at  the  feet  ot  Jaddus, 
declaring  he  had  seen  in  a vision  a man  dressed 
in  precisely  the  same  garments,  who  had  pro- 
mised him  the  empire  of  Asia.  This  so  altered 
Alexander’s  sentiments,  that  he  offered  sacrifices 
to  the  God  of  Israel.  , . 

Jadelot,  Nicolas,  zhad'-lo,  a French  physi- 
cian, who  wrote  “ The  Picture  ot  Animal 
Economy,”  a “Complete  Course  of  Anatomy,” 
and  a “Pharmacopoeia  for  the  Poor.”  b.  at 
Nancy,  1736  ; d.  same  place,  1793. 

Jaeger,  John  Wolfgang,  yai-jer,  a Lutheran 
divine  who  became  preacher  of  the  cathedral  m 
his  native  city,  chancellor  of  the  university,  and 
provost  of  the  church  of  Tubingen,  lie  wrote 
several  works,  the  chief  of  which  are,  kccle- 
siastical  History  compared  with  Profane  ; A 
Compendium  of  Divinity  ; ” “ The  Life  of 
Spinoza.”  b.  at  Stuttgardt,  1647 ; d.  1720. 

Jagellons,  jd -gel-ions,  the  name  ot  an 
ancient  dynasty  of  the  grand-ducliy  of  Lithu- 
ania, which  afterwards  gave  monarelis  to 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia.  Its  founder 
was  tho  grand-duke  Jagellon,  who,  in  13S6, mar- 
ried Iledwige,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Hungary 
and  Poland.  He  subsequently  embraced  the 
Christian  religion,  and  became  king  of  Poland, 
under  the  title  of  Ladislas  V.  His  descen- 
dants  reigned  both  in  Lithuania  and  Poland, 
but  Alexander  Jagellon  united  both  crowns  m 
1501.— Several  Jagellons  reigned  at  a later 
period  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 

Jago,  Richard,  jui'-.r/o,  an  English  poet,  was 
educated  at  University  College,  Oxford,  en- 
tered into  orders,  and  in  1724  obtained  the 
vicarage  of  Snittersfield,  in  Warwickshire.  In 
1771  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Kilmcote, 
in  Leicestershire.  His  “ Elegy  on  the  Black- 
birds,” first  published  in  the  “Adventurer, 
was  attributed  to  different  writers.  His  prin- 
cipal performance  is  a descriptive  poem,  entitled 
“ Ed^eliill.”  b.  in  Warwickshire,  1715 ; d.  1781. 

Jahn,  Johann,  yon,  a learned  German  orien- 
talist, who  was  professor  of  theology  and  of  the 
Oriental  languages  at  the  university  of  Vienna; 
wrote  grammars  of  the  Arabian,  Hebrew,  S}  nac, 
and  Chaldean  tongues;  and,  in  1800,  published 
an  important  work  on  Biblical  Archaeology, 
which  has  been  translated  into  English,  b.  at 

Taswitz,  Moravia,  1750;  d.  at  Vienna,  1815.  _ 
Jaun,  Otho,  a German  writer  and  archaeologist, 
who  was  born  at  Kiel,  in  the  now  Prussian  duchy 
of  Holstein,  and  studied  under  Lachmann  and 
Gerhardt,  at  Berlin.  After  lecturing  in  his  na- 
tive own  on  archaeology  and  philology,  he  was 
made  professor  of  the  latter  science  at  Leipsic, 
but  was  deprived  of  his  office  for  the  part  he 
took  in  the  attempts  to  sever  Holstein  from 
Denmark  in  1813  and  1840.  He  has  written  a 
life  of  Mozart,  b.  1813. 
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Jaillot,  Hubert  Alexis,  zhail'-lo,  geographer 
to  the  French  king,  was  at  first  a sculptor ; but 
having  married  the  daugliler  of  a map-colourer, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  geography.  Ho 
engraved  many  maps  and  charts,  particularly 
the  great  maps  of  France,  that  of  Loraiue 
being  his  best  work.  In  1069  he  published  a 
set  of  maps,  drawn  by  Sanson,  and  engraved 
by  himself,  d.  1712. 

jAMBLiCHUs.ytm'-He-cMS,  Iamblichub) 
a Platonic  philosopher. 

James,  St.,  of  Compostellajaim#,  the  patron 
saint  of  Spain.  This  is  the  name  given  by  the 
Spanish  Koman  Catholics  to  St.  James  the 
Great,  the  inhabitants  of  Compostclla,  in  Spain, 
pretending  to  possess  his  body  enshrined  in  their 
cathedral. 
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Sovereigns  oe  Scotland. 

James  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  the  son  of  Robert 
III.,  was  taken  by  the  English  on  his  passage 
to  France,  and  kept  in  confinement  18  years. 
In  1423  he  obtained  his  liberty  on  marrying 
Joanna  Beaufort,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Somer- 
set, whom  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  from  seeing 
her  walking  in  the  royal  gardens  at  Windsor 
while  he  was  a prisoner  there,  and  who  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  lady  alluded  to  in  Jameses 
pleasing  poem  of  the  “ King’s  Quhair.  On  h:s 
return  to  Scotland,  he  severely  punished  his 
uncle,  the  duke  of  Albany,  and  others,  who  had 
misgoverned  the  country  in  his  absence,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  a conspiracy  was  formed,  and 
he  was  murdered  in  his  private  apartments  in 
1437.  b.  1394.  James  I.  was  a most  accomplished 
gentleman,  and  a poet  of  no  little  merit.  He 
invented  a sort  of  plaintive  melody,  which  was 
greatly  admired  and  imitated  in  Italy,  in  which 
country  he  was,  in  consequence,  long  remem- 
bered with  respect.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
skilful  harpers  of  his  time,  and  excelled  all 
competitors  in  the  use  of  that  instrument. 
Three  compositions  of  his  have  come  down  to 
us__“ Christ’s  Kirk  on  the  Green,”  the  “Kings 
Quhair,”  and  “ Peebles  at  the  Play”— which 
exhibit  no  mean  degree  of  intellectual  power 

and  literary  skill.  , , 

James  IE,  king  of  Scotland,  succeeded  the 
preceding  king,  his  father,  at  the  age  of  se]^ 
years.  He  assisted  Charles  VII.  of  I ranee 
against  the  English,  and  punished  rigorously 
those  lords  who  had  revolted  against  him. 
b.  1431 ; killed  by  the  bursting  of  a gun  at  the 
siege  of  Roxburgh,  1460. 

James  III.  was  the  son  and  successor  ot  me 
above,  and  ascended  (lie  throne  in  1400.  w 
was  a weak,  priest-ridden  king, and  was  charg. 
with  having  committed  so  many  cruelties,  an  i 

being  so  entirely  guided  by  favourites,  that  1 - 
subjects  revolted,  and  defeated  tbe  k’n£ 
Sauchie-Burn,  near  Stirling.  James  fled  from 

the  field,  but  fell  from  his  horse  and  was  mur- 
dered in  a mill  near  the  battle-field.  Some  h - 
torians  maintain  that  the  character  of  James  n. 
been  greatly  misrepresented  by  his  conten  P 
raries,  and  consequently  misunderstood  0)  P • 
terity.  According  to  their  view,  James i w. . t ^ 
of  a scholar  and  man  of  taste  tlrn  was  e 
the  rude  and  turbulent  times  in  whichheUvem 
and  that  his  patronage  of  art,  particular  . 
lecture,  and  the  favour  he  bestowed  on  g*  pro- 
fessors, provoked  the  hostility  of  oCHKa5, 
and  led  to  bis  melancholy  fate.  (•  ■ „ clptiio* 

Robert;  and  Douglas,  Archibald,  Beam 
Cat.”)  b.  about  1453;  killed,  1438# 
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James  IV.  succeeded  his  father,  the  last  men- 
tioned, at  the  age  of  about  15  years.  He  had 
been  made  a tool  of  by  the  discontented  and 
turbulent  barons,  who,  having  levied  an  army, 
placed  the  prince  at  the  head  of  it,  and  the  re- 
sult was  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  king  near 
Sauchie-Burn,  as  mentioned  above.  James  IV. 
lever  forgave  himself  for  his  share  in  this 
transaction,  and,  it  is  said,  wore  an  iron  belt 
round  his  wajst •as  a penance  for  his  filial  dis- 
obedience. He  afterwards  defeated  the  rebel- 
lious lords,  induced  the  barons  to  relinquish 
ire  gloomy  isolation  in  which  they  lived  on  their 
estates  during  the  reign  of  his  father,  intro- 
duced order  in  the  administration  of  the  law, 
uid  greatly  encouraged  the  development  of  the 
.industry  and  commerce  of  the  kingdom.  Under 
lie  advice  of  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  of  Largo,  he 
brined  a navy,  which  even  then  proved  itself 
brmidable  to  that  of  England.  With  the  ruler 
if  that  country,  however,  Henry  VII.,  James 
ultivated  amity,  and  married  his  daughter, 
he  Princess  Margaret.  But  after  the  death 
'f  the  first  Tudor  king,  the  relations  between 
he  two  countries  became  less  cordial ; and, 
■n  Henry  VIII.  invading  France,  James  gave 
.ssistance  to  Louis  XII.,  and  having  raised 
n army,  including  almost  every  man  capable  of 
■earing  arms,  marched  into  England,  but  was 
cfeated  at  Flodden  Field,  in  1513,  by  the  earl  of 
nrrey,  and  himself  and  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
rmy  perished,  n.  about  1473.  This  monarch’s 
haructer  and  tragic  fate  are  strikingly  depicted 
v Sir  Walter  Scott  in  “Marmion." 

James  V.,  the  son  of  the  above,  was  only  a 
ear  old  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death.  At 
he  age  of  17  he  assumed  the  government, 
uelled  the  power,  pride,  and  turbulence  of  the 
arons,  particularly  the  Douglases,  who  had 
. >ng  held  him  in  tutelage,  and  assisted  Francis  I. 

■’  France  against  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  for 
hich  the  French  king  gave  him  his  daughter 
argarct  in  marriage.  On  her  decease,  he 
tarried  Mary  of  Loraine,  daughter  of  Claude, 
ike  of  Guise.  On  his  death,  James  left  his 
o"n  to  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Mary  queen 
Scots,  his  daughter,  n.  1512 ; d.  1542.  James 
as  of  a romantic  and  adventure-seeking  dispo- 
-lon,  which  he  indulged  by  wandering  in  dis- 
■ use  through  the  country,  both  to  gratify  his 
inclination  and  to  see  for  himself  how  the 
;ople  were  treated,  for  his  care  and  protection 
whom  he  was  called  the  “ Commons’  King.” 
any  songs  ballads,  poems,  and  plays  have 
en  lounded  on  the  adventures  of  James  V.  — 
long  which  may  be  mentioned  the  “Lady’ of 
e Lake,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott ; a drama  called 
i he  Laird  of  Ballangeicli,”  in  which  the  late 
r.  Maekay  used  to  perform  with  great  applause 
the  Scottish  stage;  and  a humorous  but 
mewhat  indelicate  ballad,  the  “ Jolly  Beggar, 
Uf  nae  mair  a roving,”  which,  pruned 
its  objectionable  passages,  was  occasionally 
ng  oy  the  late  popular  vocalist,  Mr.  John 
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Sovereigns  op  England. 

°r  |nf?land’  and  VI-  of  Scotland, 
■3  the  son  of  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darnley  by 

asn of  Sck\  tbu~,itcr  °f v. 

th  a Kar  old,  he  was  proclaimed  king, 
i m °rCGd  r(-sl£nation  of  his  mother,  and, 

-Sh  thrnnf  CA  9UCCU  Elizabeth  on  the 
-7,),  ;*  tJ‘rone>  A plot  was  soon  after  disco- 

649°  °n  ^Um’  and  fdace  Lis  cousin,  the 


Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  upon  the  English  throne 
in  liis  stead,  for  which  Lords  Cobham  and  Grey, 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  were  indicted.  But,  in 
1605,  the  more  desperate  attempt  to  blow  up 
the  king,  the  prince,  and  both  houses  of  Par- 
liament, known  as  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  was 
discovered,  for  which  Guy  Fawkes  and  many 
other  persons  were  executed.  In  1606  he  estab- 
hshed  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  and  made  peace 
with  Spam.  In  1612,  his  son,  Prince  Henry,  by 
Anne  of  Denmark,  died,  and  the  same  year  his 
daughter  was  married  to  Frederick,  the  elector- 
palatine.  One  of  the  greatest  blots  of  his  remii 
was  the  execution  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  fifteen 
years  after  sentence.  James  was  a man  of 
learning,  and  affected  to  be  a profound  scholar 
particularly  in  theology,  being  not  indifferently 
acquainted  with  polemics,  of  which  he  was  so 
fond  as  to  found  Chelsea  College  for  the  main- 
tenance of  learned  men,  who  were  to  employ 
themselves  in  managing  controversies,  espe- 
cially with  the  church  of  Rome.  Charles  i I 
however,  applied  it  to  the  better  purpose  of 
affording  a home  for  soldiers  worn  out  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  James  wrote,  among 
other  books,  a “Commentary  on  the  Revel  i£ 
t-°n,”  in  which  he  calls  the  pope  Antichrist ; 

“ Basihcon  Doron;  or,  Advice  to  his  Son:” 

“ Daunonology ; or,  a Discourse  on  Witchcraft  •” 
and  “A  Counterblast  against  Tobacco.”  James 

I.  held  very  strong  opinions  as  to  the  “divine 
right  of  kings,”  with  which  he  imbued  his  son 
Charles  I.,  a rigid  adherence  to  which  not  only 
brought  that  unhappy  monarch  to  the  scaffold, 
but  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts  from  the 
English  throne,  b.  at  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh, 
1566;  D.in  England,  1625. 

James  II.,  king  of  England,  was  the  second 
son  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  declared  duke  of  York 
soon  after  his  birth.  During  the  civil  war  he 
resided  in  France,  where  he  imbibed  the  prin- 
ciples of  popery.  At  the  Restoration  he  returned 
to  England,  and  secretly  married  Anne  Hyde, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  by  whom  he 
had  two  daughters,  who  afterwards  became 
queens  of  England  : viz.,  Mary  and  Anne.  In 
the  Dutch  yvar  he  signalized  himself  as  com- 
mander ol  the  English  fleet,  and  showed  great 
skill  and  bravery.  On  the  death  of  his  first 
wife,  he  married  Mary  Beatrix  of  Modena.  He 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Charles 

II. ,  in  1685;  but  his  zeal  for  his  religion  leading 
lnm  into  measures  subversive  of  the  constitm 
tion  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  married  his 
daughter  Mary,  was  invited  to  England  by 
several  of  the  nobility;  and  the  king,  finding 
himself  abandoned  by  his  friends,  withdrew  to 
France,  1688.  b.  in  London,  1633 ; d.  at  St.  Ger- 
mains, 1701. — His  son  James,  commonly  called 
the  Old  Pretender,  died  at  Rome,  in  1766. 

James  I.,  king  of  Aragon,  called  the  War- 
rior, succeeded  his  father,  Peter  the  Catholic, 
in  1213.  He  conquered  the  islands  of  Ma- 
jorca and  Minorca,  Valencia,  and  other  pro- 
vinces, from  the  Moors.  Before  he  expired,  he 
resigned  the  eroyvn  to  his  successor,  and  took 
the  habit  of  the  Cistercian  monks,  in  accord- 
ance with  a superstition  of  the  age.  b 1206  • 
d.  1276.  ’ ’ 

James  II.  king  of  Aragon,  succeeded  his 
brother,  Alphonso  HI.,  in  1291.  He  carried 
on  a long  war  against  Navarre  and  the  Moors 
and  unued  Catalonia  to  his  crown.  B.  about 
1260;  d.  at  Barcelona,  1327. 
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James  Di3  Vitrt,  a cardinal  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, attended  the  crusaders  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  was  made  bishop  of  Ptolemais ; after  which 
Gregory  IX.  raised  him  to  the  purple,  and  em- 
ployed him  as  legate.  He  wrote  an  “ Eastern 
and  Western  History.”  n.  at  Vitri,  near  Paris ; 

D.  1211,  . 

James  of  Vokagin'e,  a Dominican  and 
bishop,  who  became  provincial  of  his  order, 
and  archbishop  of  Genoa,  compiled  a Golden 
Legend,  full  of  pious  fables,  which  has  been 
many  times  reprinted,  b.  at  Genoa,  about  1330 ; 

D.  about  1303. 

James,  Thomas,  a learned  divine,  was  edu- 
cated first  at  Winchester  school,  and  next  at 
New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  chosen 
fellow,  with  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  was  chosen 
iirst  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  and 
made  sub-dean  of  Wells.  He  collated  MSS.  of 
the  ancient  fathers,  with  a view  to  publish  them, 
but  failed  in  his  design,  for  want  of  encourage- 
ment.  He  wrote  several  learned  books,  the 
chief  of  which  is,  “ A Treatise  of  the  Corruption 
of  the  Scriptures,  Councils,  and  Fathers. 
b.  at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  1571;  d.  at  Oxford, 
1632. 

James,  Richard,  nephew  of  the  above,  was 
educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  whence  he 
removed  to  Corpus  Christi,  of  which  he  became 
a fellow.  He  travelled  in  Russia,  and  published 
a narrative  of  his  journey  in  1619.  Tie  was  ol 
great  service  to  Selden  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
being  a man  of  extensive  learning,  and  Pro- 
foundly acquainted  with  ancient  MSS.  lie 
published  several  books  in  Latin,  b.  1592 ; d.  m 
London,  1631.  . , , 

James,  Thomas,  an  English  navigator,  who, 
in  1631  and  1632,  attempted  to  discover  a north- 
west  passage.  He  wintered  on  Charleton  Island, 
in  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  next  summer  proceeded 
on  his  voyage,  but  was  unable  to  penetrate  far- 
ther than  65  degrees  and  a half  north.  He 
made  some  discoveries  on  the  coast  ot  Hudson  s 
Bay ; to  the  country  on  the  western  side  ot 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  New  South  I\  ales. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  published  an  ac- 
count of  his  expedition,  entitled  ‘ The  Strange 
and  Dangerous  Voyage  of  Captain  Thomas 
■ James,  for  the  Discovery  of  a North-West  1 as- 
sage  to  the  South  Sea.”  . . , 

James,  Robert,  an  English  physician,  who 
received  his  education  at  St.  John  s College, 
Oxford.  After  practising  in  the  country,  he 
removed  to  London,  and,  in  1743,  published  lus 
‘‘Medical  Dictionary,”  in  3 vols.  folio,  m which 
he  was  assisted  by  Dr.  J ohnson  a work  of  con- 
siderable merit  in  its  day.  He  also  published 
other  works  in  connexion  with  his  profession; 
but  lie  is  best  known  by  a valuable  medicine,  uni- 
versally celebrated  under  the  name  of  _ James  s 
powder,”  which  gave  a fortune  to  Ins  family. 
b at  Kinverstone,  Staffordshire,  1703,  n.  177  >. 

James,  Thomas,  a learned  divine  wlio  uns 
educated  at  Eton,  whence  lie  was  elected  to 
King’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained 
a fellowship,  and  proceeded  to  his  degree  of  D.D. 
in  1736.  He  was, for  many  years,  a public  tuto 
in  that  college.  In  1776  he  became  master  of 
Ku'diy  school,  which  station  lie  filled,  with  grea 
honour  and  satisfaction,  till  1793,  when  lie  re 
signed.  For  his  great  services  lie  w as  pi efu i ed 
to  a prebend  in  Worcester  cathedral,  and  the 
livingof  Harrington,  in  the  same  county.  He 
published  a “ Compendium  of  Geography  for 
the  use  of  Rugby  School,”  “ An  Explanation  ol 
550 


the  Fifth  Book  of  Euclid  by  Algebra,”  and  two 
Sermons,  b.  at  St.  Neots,  in  Huntingdonshire; 
n.  at  Harrington,  Worcestershire,  1804. 

James,  William,  was  the  author  of  a valuable 
work,  entitled  “The  Naval  History  of  Great 
Britain,  from  the  Declaration  of  War  by  France, 
in  1793,  to  the  Accession  of  George  IV.,”  &c. 
Every  accessible  source  of  authentic  informa- 
tion was  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Janies  in  writing 
this  history,  which  has  gone  through  several 
editions,  and  has  now  become  a standard  work 
on  the  history  of  the  British  navy.  The  freedom 
with  which  lie  criticised  the  conduct  of  some  of 
those  engaged  in  the  occurrences  he  had  to  re- 
late, however,  involved  him  in  litigation,  which 
considerably  impaired  the  pecuniary  success  of 
his  work.  n.  1827. 

James,  William,  a land  agent  and  surveyor, 
was  the  original  projector  of  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  railway;  and  may  in  6ome  re- 
spects be  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  railway 
system,  having  surveyed  numerous  lines  at  liis 
own  expense,  and  been  an  active  promoter  of 
these  undertakings,  at  a time  when  they  were 
considered  to  be  mere  speculative  innovations. 
b.  at  Henley-in-Arden,  Warwickshire,  1770;  d. 
1837. 

James,  John  Thomas,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta, was  educated  at  Rugby  School,  and  the 
Charterhouse,  London;  and,  in  1804,  entered  rt 
Christchurch  College,  Oxford,  w here  betook  Ins 
degrees,  and  for  a time  acted  as  a college  tutor. 
In  1813  he  left  the  university  to  make  the  tour 
of  the  north  of  Europe  with  Sir  James  Riddell, 
and  on  his  return  published  an  account  of  .us 
travels,  with  illustrative  sketches  of  scenery, 
engraved  and  coloured  by  himself.  In  1616  he 
visited  Italy,  to  study  the  works  of  art  in  that 
country ; arid  the  result  of  his  observations  ap- 
peared in  an  account  of  the  Italian  school  of 
painting,  which  was  followed  by  another  on  the 
French,  Dutch,  and  German  schools.  He  took 
orders  soon  after  returning  from  Italy : and  m 
1826  published  a tract,  entitled  “The  ^.emi- 
Sceptic,  or  the  Common  Sense  of  Religion  con- 
sidered.” At.  this  time  he  only  held  the  small 
vicarage  of  Flitton,  in  Bedfordshire;  but  on  the 
death  of  Bishop  Hcber,  was  nominated  to  the 
see  of  Calcutta,  received  the  degree  of  D.D.,  ana 
embarked  for  India  in  1827,  but  did  not  long 
survive  the  deleterious  influences  of  the  climate 
and  the  anxieties  attendant  on  his  new  position. 
b.  1786;  P.  1829. 

James,  George  Payne  Rainsford,  a modem 
English  novelist,  historian,  and  poet,  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  a seho 
in  Greenwich ; but  was  sent,  about  the  a_e  ot 
15,  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  several  yeai 
When  only  17,  ho  wrote  several  Eastern  taKf, 
which  were  afterwards  published  for  the  here... 
of  the  Literary  Fund.  From  that  period  till  tilt 


encouraged  by  Sir  Walter  beett  ana 
Irving,  he  wrote  and  published  an  lusffia^ 
novel,  in  the  style  of  the  former  called  H 
lieu.”  This  met  with  a very  decided  success 
and  the  young  author  rapidly  produced  a mm 
ber  of  other  works  of  the  same 
During  the  succeeding  quarter  of  a centu  , 
wrote  with  great  industry;  novels,  fairy  ta  . 

aad  Wortal  OTte  -*>■£ 

succession  from  Ins  rapid  and  fertile  pem  # 
his  novels,  it  will  be  sufflorat  to 
few  of  the  best : these  arc,  Dainlej, 
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Masterman,”  “Philip  Augustus,”  “The Gipsy,” 
“ The  Smuggler,”  and  “Morley  Emstein.”  The 
most  successful  of  his  historical  works  are, 
*’  The  Life  of  the  Black  Prince,”  “ The  I listory  ol' 
Charlemagne,”  and  the  Lives  of  some  Foreign 
Statesmen,  which  he  contributed  to  Lardncr’s 
Cyclopaedia.  During  the  period  of  his  greatest 
popularity,  he  had  been  appointed  historio- 
grapher of  England  by  William  IV. ; but  soon 
resigned  the  olHce.  Mr.  James  was  appointed 
British  consul  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  1S52. 
He  wrote  and  published  several  novels  in  Ame- 
rica, besides  sending  three  or  four  to  be  pro- 
duced in  England.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to 
Venice  as  the  British  consul-general  for  the 
Adriatic  ports,  b.  in  London,  1801 ; n.  in  1860, 
at  Venice,  where  he  was  buried,  and  the  follow- 
ing epitaph,  written  by  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
placed  upon  his  grave  in  1862,  “ George  Payne 
Kainsford  James,  British  Consul-General  in  the 
Adriatic,  died  at  Venice,  aged  sixty,  on  the  9th 
of  June,  I860.  His  merits  as  a writer  are  known 
wherever  the  English  language  is,  and  as  a man 
they  rest  on  the  hearts  of  many.  A few  friends 
have  erected  this  humble  and  perishable  monu- 
ment.” 

Jameson,  George,  jaim'-son,  a Scotch  pain- 
ter, termed  by  Walpole  the  Vandyck  of  Scot- 
land, studied  under  Rubens,  with  Vandyck,  at 
Antwerp,  and,  on  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try, painted  the  portraits  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  Scotch  noblemen  then  living,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  English  king,  Charles  1.  n. 
at  Aberdeen,  1580;  d.  1614. 

Jameson,  Robert,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
naturalists  of  his  time,  studied  for  the  me- 
dical profession,  but  soon  abandoned  the  pur- 
suit of  the  healing  art,  and  devoted  himself 
with  ardour  to  geology,  mineralogy,  and  the 
kindred  sciences.  In  1793  he  published  the 
“ Geology  of  Arran  and  the  Shetland  Isles  ” 
This  was  followed  in  1800  by  the  “ Mineralogy 
of  the  Scottish  Isles,”  in  two  volumes  4to  : and 
shortly  afterwards  by  the  “ Mineralogy  of  Dum- 
friesshire.” With  a spirit  of  enterprise  rare  at 
that  time  in  Scotland,  lie  went,  in  order  to  per- 
fect himself  in  his  favourite  studies,  to  Friburg 
in  Saxony,  where  ihe  celebrated  Werner  had’ 
established  a school  which  attracted  pupils 
»r°m  all  parts  of  Europe.  Jameson  remained 
at  Iriburg  two  years,  and  shortly  after  his 
return  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  his- 
t,ory  in„the  University  of  Edinburgh  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Walker  in  1804.  From  this  period 
ms  publications  were  numerous,  and  his  class- 
books  in  particular  rose  speedily  into  high  re- 
putation. We  cannot  altord  space  to  give 
an  entire  list  of  his  works,  but  the  following 
10  ,z,.eal  anrt  cneroy  with  which  lie 
fWntC-i  hl?sclf  to  the  investigation  of  his 
Sk  "ri  n-SC15 ‘iCeV  “The  Characters  of  Mioe- 
mrffi  +f°°L-  System  of  Mineralogy,”  two  vols., 

1906,  to  which  a third  volume  was  added  in 
Gn?lof-v'  Cien  termed  “Geognosy;” 

t0-  Bla„c;k  9 translation  of  Von  Buch’s 
iravcis  in  Norway  and  Lapland,”  1313  • 
tS®  of  Mineralogy”  enlarged,  without 
Mntnk”7’  thrcevols.1816;  “Characters  of 
At , now  coition,  1816 ; “ Manual  of 
Rock8”°i^9i  and  Description  of  Mountain 

the  “ fuLk  ’ °uCnT°  - In  1819  h0  commenced 
tno  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,”  which 

£L“" JSC"  1111  Jt  *»th.  It  extends  to 
SSi™  °;d.h?s  nttnined  to  n European 
reputation  n.  m Leith,  1773 ; n.  1853. 
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Jameson,  Mrs.  Anna,  a modern  English 
authoress,  was  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Murphy, 
an  artist  of  Dublin,  who  afterwards  became 
paintsr-in-ordinary  to  the  Princess  Charlotte. 
A distinguished  disciple  of  art  himself,  lie  early 
imbued  his  talented  daughter  with  its  prin- 
ciples. As  a young  woman,  Anna  Murphy 
occupied  the  post  of  governess  in  two  or  three 
families  of  distinction ; bu^  at  the  age  of  27, 
she  married  Mr.  Robert  Jameson,  a barrister, 
who,  several  years  afterwards,  was  appointed  to 
an  official  post  in  Canada.  Mrs.  Jameson  joined 
her  husband  subsequently ; but  a separation 
eventually  took  place  by  mutual  agreement; 
upon  which  she  returned  to  London,  and  de- 
voted herself  henceforth  to  literature  and  the 
fine  arts.  She  had  already  made  her  appear- 
ance as  an  authoress,  having  published  the 
“ Uiary  of  an  Ennuyee,”  in  1826,  a work  which 
was  reprinted,  with  many  additions,  under  the 
title  “ Visits  and  Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad  ” 
In  1S29  appeared  her  “ Loves  of  the  Poets,”  a 
series  of  imaginative  sketches;  after  that 
“ Female  Biography,”  “ Romance  of  Biography  ” 
“Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,”  “ Fe- 
male Sovereigns,”  and  “Characteristics  of 
Women,”  a work  similar  to  the  “ Loves  of  the 
Poets,”  but  of  a higher  and  more  ambitious 
character.  In  1838  she  published  “ Winter 
Studies  and  Summer  Rambles  in  Canada,” 
which  contained  a record  of  her  visit  to  Canada  • 
and,  in  1840,  she  put  forth  a translation  of 
“ The  Dramas  ofthe  Princess  Amelia  of  Saxony.” 
In  all  her  works  of  foreign  travel  hitherto  pub- 
lished, social  and  artistic  criticisms  were  to  be  « 
found ; but,  about  this  time,  she  commenced 
writing  books  of  an  exclusively  artistic  charac- 
ter ; the  first  of  these  being  her  “ Handbook  to 
the  I ubhc  Galleries  of  Art  in  and  near  London  ” 
which  was  published  in  1812.  Akin  to  this 
production  were  her  “ Companion  to  the  most 
Celebrated  Private  Galleries  of  Art  in  London  •” 
“Lives  ofthe  Early  Italian  Painters;”  a collec- 
tion of  essays,  chiefly  artistic,  called  “Memoirs 
and  Essays;”  “The  Poetry  of  Sacred  and  Le- 
gendary Art;”  “The  Legends  of  the  Monastic 
Orders,”  and  “The  Legends  of  the  Madonna-” 
this  last  appearing  in  1852.  All  these  works 
displayed  a profound  acquaintance  with  the 
principles,  and  a refined  appreciation  of  the 
great  examples,  of  art.  Indeed,  her  labours 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  precursor  of  that 
enlarged  and  discriminative  fine-art  criticism 
which  has  since  sprung  up  in  England.  The 
Handbook  to  the  Courts  of  Modern  Sculpture 
at  the  Crystal  Palace”  was  written  by  her:  but 
in  addition  to  her  artistic  criticisms,  she  was 
author  of  a few  small  works,  in  which  she 
sougnt  to  ascertain.  “ whether  there  was  any 
hope  or  possibility  of  organizing,  into  some 
wise  and  recognised  system,  the  talent  and 
energy,  the  piety  anil  tenderness  of  our  women 
tor  the  good  of  the  whole  community.”  For 
two  years  before  her  death  she  had  been  .assi- 
duously engaged  upon  “ The  Life  of  our  Lord  ” 
and  it  was  while  prosecuting  her  researches  for 
this  purpose  at  the  British  Museum,  that  she 
caught  a cold  which  caused  her  death,  n in 
Dublin  about  1797;  n.  in  London,  I860. 

Jamieson,  John,  D.D.,  jai' -meson,  a Scotch 
antiquarian  and  lexicographer,  who  was  sent  by 
Ins  lather,  at  the  early  ago  of  nine  years  to  the 

university  of  Glasgow,  and  subsequently  a£ 

Tnn?77Vi°« TiS-at  university  of  Edinburgh. 

In  1/79  lie  obtained  a licence  to  preach  from  the 
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presbytery  of  Glasgow,  after  which  ho  acted  as 
pastor  to  a number  of  congregations  in  many 
Scotch  districts,  although  without  any  appoint- 
ment. After  having  written  several  poems, 
sermons,  theological  works,  and  many  anti- 
quarian researches,  he  produced,  in  1808,  his 
“ Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Lan- 

fuage,”  and  in  1818,  “ An  Abridgment  of  the 
cottish  Dictionary;”  which  last  are  valuable  on 
account  of  tlie  very  large  collection  of  old  words, 
idioms,  and  customs,  peculiar  to  his  native 
country,  contained  therein.  He  had,  for  several 
years  before  his  death,  been  in  receipt  of  a 
pension,  first  from  the  lloyal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture, and  afterwards  from  the  civil  list.  n.  at 
Glasgow,  1759;  d.  at  Edinburgh,  1838. 

Jamtn,  Amadis,  zha'-meen,  a French  poet, 
and  secretary  to  Charles  IX.,  who,  besides  his 
poetical  works,  wrote  academical  discourses  in 
prose,  and  completed  the  translation  ol  Ho- 
mer’s “ Iliad”  into  French  verse,  which  was  lelt 
imperfect  by  Salel.  b.  about  1530;  d.  about 
1585. 

J anew  at,  James,  jain'-a-way,  a noncon- 
formist divine,  who  was  educated  at  Christ- 
church College,  Oxford  ; and  being  deprived 
after  the  Restoration,  opened  a meeting-lionsc  at 
Rotherhithe,  when  the  act  of  indulgence  was 
passed.  Among  his  works  are,  “ Heaven  upon 
Earth”  “A  Token  for  Children,  which  has 
prone  through  numerous  editions ; ‘ The  Saint  s 
Encouragement  to  Diligence,”  and  A Legacy 
to  my  Friends.”  b.  in  llertlordslure ; d.  1674. 
jANET-L’ANG<zfta'-Ke««Mzft,  commonly  so 

called,  his  real  name  being  Ange  Louis  Janet, 
a modem  French  painter  and  designer  on  wood. 
After  having  studied  for  several  years  in  the 
a' oilers  of  Ingres  and  Collin,  lie  afterwards  be- 
came a pupil  of  Horace  Vernet,  whom  he  assist  ed 
in  making  the  designs  for  the  illustration  of  the 
history  of  Napoleon  I.  Between  the  years  1836-46, 
he  painted  several  pictures,  which  were  hung  m 
the  Paris  exhibitions ; but  about  the  latter  year 
he  was  engaged  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Fiench 
“ Illustration”  to  undertake  the  artistic  dir ec- 
tion  of  that  journal.  During  the  ten  subsequent 
years  he  made  a very  large  number  of  designs  for 
illustrated  newspapers  and  for  French  peri- 
odicals and  even  lor  English  publisheis,  but 
afterwards,  returned  to  his  oil-painting;  am 
exeeuted  several  historical  _ pieces,  which  ob- 
tained considerable  success-in  Ins  own  country. 

U Janicon,  Francis  Michael,  zha'-ne-Teaving,  a 
French  political  writer,  who  settled  in  Holland, 
and  was  the  author  of  ‘‘  The  present  State  of  the 
Republic  of  the  United  Provinces  and  then 
Dependencies.”  b.  at  Paris,  1674;  m at  the 

H jAmN.liles-Gabriel,  zlia[-njk a modern  critic 
and  author,  who  evinced  in  his  earliei  yeais 
a <ncat  aptitude  for  study,  and  acquitted  himself 
n mil  nf  tiip  f>ollc(Tc  of  St.  Ltienne,  in  the 
^pSStStt^SSiat  his  father  decided 
to  send  him  to  Paris,  to  finish,  at  the  college 
Louis-lc-Grand,  an  education  thus  auspiciously 
commenced.  Shortly  after  leaving  this  college, 
be  beean  to  write  squibs  and  political  satires  lor 
tlie  “Figaro,”  and  continued  to  do  so  until  that 
!“blic&»  suppressed 
m 1825.  His  vivacious  and  feai less  pen  was 


lie  contributed  was  subjected  to  a heavy  fine. 
In  this  year  appeared  his  first  novel,  “The  Dead 
Donkey  and  the  Guillotined  Woman,"  which 
was  nothing  else  than  a satire  upon  the  style  of 
Victor  Hugo,  as  head  of  the  “ romantic  ” school. 
So  highly  did  his  own  party  already  esteem  him, 
that,  although  only  25  years  of  age,  he  was 
styled  by  them  “ the  Prince  of  Critics.”  During 
the  three  or  four  following  years  he  published 
two  novels,— “ The  Confession"  and  “ Barnave," 
as  well  as  a couple  of  volumes  of  short  tales.  In 
1833  he  commenced  what  has  since  proved  to 
be  the  greatest  of  all  his  literary  undertakings, 
—the  dramatic  notices  and  literary  reviews  for 
the  “Journal  des  Debats.”  Every  Monday 
morning,  for  upwards  of  a quarter  of  a century, 
appeared  a witty,  sparkling,  and  pointed  criti- 
cism on  dramatic  literature  aud  the  stage. 
These  feuilletons,  or  foot-articles  (they  being 
always  inserted  at  the  bottom  of  the  newspaper 
columns),  soon  made  a European  reputation  for 
their  author,  who  throwing  aside  the  dogmatic 
severity  of  his  predecessors,  quickly  became  a 
public  favourite,  by  the  grace,  the  polish,  and 
the  intuitive  justice  which  characterized  his 
ovin.ioQ  The  monarch  of  critics  met  with  one 


articles.  The  monarch  of  critics  met  with  one 
reverse,  however : in  1341,  on  the  occasion  ot 
his  marriage  with  a young  and  beautiful  heiress, 
he  instead  of  his  usual  literary  feuilleton , sup- 
plied to  the  “Journal  des  Debats”  a most  I 
complete  and  minute  narrative  of  his  happiness. 
This  imprudence  brought  upon  his  head  a 
slashing  article  in  the  “National,”  and  tor  a 
Ion0-  time  Janin  was  never  mentioned  m the 
French  newspapers  but  as  the  “married  critic. 

He  also  wrote  many  introductions,  biogra- 
phies, and  critical  essays  for  republications 
of  classic  French  authors.  To  the  ‘ Revue 
de  Paris”  he  contributed  two  remarkable 
sketches,  one  of  Mirabeau,  tlie  other  of  Lord 
Byron.  He  likewise  composed,  compiled,  and  - 
edited  more  than  a score  of  illustrated  tours 
in  France,  novels,  essays,  and  works  of  general 
literature;  besides  writing  a series  of  etters  on 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  A collection  of 
his  dramatic  feuilletons  has  been  published, 
under  the  pretentious  title  of  “ Dramatic  and 
Literary  History/’  n.  at  St.  Eticuue,  m tlid 
department  Loire,  1804.  . . 

Jansenius,  Cornelius,  jan-sen  -e-us,  bishop  oi 
Ghent,  took  part  in  the  Council  of  1 rent,  and 
became  remarkable  there  for  the  modesty  of  his 
demeanour,  as  well  as  for  his  great  Rarmiv 
lie  was  the  author  of  a “Harmony  of  the _ Gos- 
pels,” and  other  works,  b.  at  Hulst,  Flanc.c.s, 
1510;  n.  at  Ghent,  1576.  . , M „ 

Jansen,  or  Jansenius,  Cornelius, 
celebrated  Roman  Catholic  prelate  was  educed 
at  Utrecht,  whence  he  removed  to  Louvain, 
where  he  was  chosen  principal  of  the  co  lego  o 
St.  Pulclicria.  Being  deputed  by  Ins 
to  go  on  a mission  to  the  king  of  SjMin  that 
monarch  employed  him  to  write  a booka0amA 
France,  for  which  he  was  rewarded,  m loJ  , 
with  the  bishopric  of  Ypres,  in  Flanders.  Ho 
wrote  several  books;  but  that  by  whi^be^ 
best  known  is  his  “ Augustinus,  _ which  wns 
published  after  his  death,  and  occasioned  a fierce 
contest  among  the  divinesof  the  Romish  di^. 

which  even  the  papal  bulls  could l no  - 

In  1611  the  inquisitors  prohibited  the  p ru^ 

of  the  book ; Urban  V III.  ensured  u a^cji ^ 

tical;  and  Innocent  X.,  in  HA -om  it._That 
following  proposition! > «^dc^±d  men 
there  arc  divine  precepts  iv  luUi  cten  b^ 
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c.aiuiot  obey  without  tho  assistance  of  God: 
That  no  man  can  resist  the  influence  of  divine 
grace  on  his  mind:  That  to  render  human 
actions  meritorious,  it  is  not  necessary  for  them 
to  be  free  from  necessity  but  constraint : That 
the  doctrine  of  free-will  is  a gross  error : That 
Jesus  Christ  died  not  for  all  men,  but  only  for 
the  elect.  These  doctrines  the  pope  declared 
heretical,  and  a violent  persecution  was  excited 
against  all  who  maintained  them.  Jansenism, 
notwithstanding,  found  numerous  disciples  in 
Franco  and  the  Low  Countries,  b.  near  Leer- 
dam,  Holland,  15S5 ; d.  at  Ypres,  1638. 

Jansonius,  Nicholas.  {See  Jenson.) 

Janssens,  Abraham,  yans'-sens,  a Dutch 
painter,  whose  colouring  was  so  superior,  that  a 
i picture  of  his,  representing  the  descent  from 
.the  cross,  in  the  elmrcli  of  Ghent,  has  been 
taken  for  the  work  of  Rubens,  and  is  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  works  of  that  painter,  is.  at 
Antwerp,  1SG9 ; n.  1631. 

Janssens,  Victor  llonorius,  an  historical 
painter,  who  was  patronized  by  the  duke  of 
Holstein,  who  sent  him  to  Rome  for  improve- 
nent.  On  his  return  to  his  own  country,  he 
adorned  the  churches  and  convents  with  his 
, corks,  n.  at  Brussels,  1664;  d.  1739. 

Janssens,  Cornelius,  a Dutch  painter,  who 
resided  in  England  many  years,  and,  in  several 
•respects,  was  equal  to  Vandyck.  He  painted 
portrait?  of  James  I.  and  his  family,  and  most  of 
the  English  nobility,  d.  1665. 

Januabius,  St.,  jan-u-air'-e-us,  bishop  of  Be- 
aevento,  who  was  beheaded  at  Puzzuoli,  in  the 
persecution  underDiocletian,  about  the  end  of  the 
jrd  century.  His  body  was  removed  to  Naples, 
where  a beautiful  chapel  was  erected  to  his 
nemory  in  the  cathedral.  What  renders  his 
lame  remarkable  is  a pretended  miracle  ex- 
libited  yearly  by  the  priests,  who  have  what 
hey  term  his  blood  in  a phial.  On  bringing 
out-  what  is  called  the  head  of  the  saint,  the 
flood,  hitherto  in  a congealed  state,  liquifies. 
This  mummery  is  always  practised  when  Vesu- 
vius shows  signs  of  a convulsion,  and  the 
leople  devoutly  believe  that  the  influence  of  the 
mint  will  prevent  an  earthquake. 

Japix,  or  Japicks,  Gysbert,  jai'-pix,  a Frisian 
poet,  of  whose  touching  and  simple  lyrics  Dr. 

. 1.  H.  Halbcrtsma,  a distinguished  Frisian 
writer,  says,  “ For  any  one  who  has  a feeling 
for  true  poetry,  it  is  worth  the  trouble  to  learn 
Frisian,  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  Gysbert  Japix.” 
He  was  the  son  of  a poor  carpenter  of  Bolsword, 
in  Friesland,  his  family  name  being  Holckama, 
i which  the  poet  changed  into  Japix,  that  word 
signifying  “son  of  Jacob,”  which  was  his  father’s 
Christian  name.  Little  is  known  of  the  poet’s 
life,  except  that  he  was  a schoolmaster  and 
parish-clerk  in  Bolsword.  His  chief  poems  in 
manuscript  are  to  he  found  in  the  Bodleian 
library.  Boswell,  on  obtaining  for  Dr.  Johnson 
a oopy  of  Japix’s  poems,  observed  in  a letter, 
“It  is  the  only  thing  they  have:  it  is  amazing 
that  they  have  no  translation  of  the  Bible,  no 
’rcatises  of  devotion,  nor  even  any  of  the  bal- 
lads and  story-books  which  are  so  agreeable  to 
country  people.”  The  literature  of  Friesland 
does  not,  even  at  tho  present  time,  include  a 
translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures:  tho  “Mer- 
chant of  Venice”  and  “Julius  Ca?sar”  have, 
however,  been  reproduced  in  the  Frisian  tongue. 
Ln  1829,  Sir  John  Bowring  translated  and  pub- 
lished some  poems  of  Japix  in  the  “Foreign 
Quarterly  Review."  A bust  of  the  r oct  was 
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set  up  by  public  subscription  in  St.  Marlin’s 
church,  at  Bolsword,  in  1823.  n.  at  Bolsword, 
Friesland,  1603;  n.  at  the  same  place,  of  the 
plague,  1666. 

Jabciias,  jar' -Teas,  tho  most  learned  of  the 
Indian  Brahmins,  and  a groat  astronomer 
according  to  Jerome.  He  is  said  to  have  given 
Apollonius  Tyaneus  seven  magical  rings  called 
by  the  names  of  the  planets. 

Jabciii,  Solomon- Ben-Isaac,  jar' -Id,  a cele- 
brated rabbi,  who  spent  thirty  years  in  travel- 
ling through  Europe  and  the  eastern  countries, 
lie  wrote  “ Commentaries  on  the  Bible,”  which 
are  highly  esteemed  by  the  Jews.  n.  at  Troyes, 
France,  1104;  d.  1180. 

Jabdtn,  Karel  de,  yar'-dine,  a Dutch  land- 
scape-painter, who  studied  and  worked  in  Ital}', 
where  he  acquired  a great  reputation  ; and  so 
highly  was  he  esteemed,  that,  though  a Pro- 
testant, his  remains  were  interred  in  consecrated 
ground,  n.  at  Amsterdam,  1640;  d.  at  Venice, 
1678. 

Jarnac,  Guy  de  Chabot,  lord  of,  ehar-nalc,  a 
French  gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  Francis  I. 
and  Henry  II.,  who  fought  a duel  with  a courtier 
named  La  Chateigneraic,  in  1547.  His  adver- 
sary defeated  him ; but,  as  he  stood  over  him, 
Jarnac  gave  him  a mortal  thrust  under  the 
hough.  The  title  coups-de- Jarnac  has  since 
been  given  to  treacherous  blows,  d.  about 
1570. 

Jaenowick,  or  Gioenoviciii,  Giovanni  Mane, 
yar'-no-vilc,  a celebrated  violinist,  the  most  ac- 
complished pupil  of  Lulli,  lor  several  years 
resided  in  Paris,  and  was  considered  at  the 
head  of  his  profession;  he  afterwards  went  to 
England,  where  he  was  very  popular;  but  on 
being  invited  to  settle  at  Petersburg,  he  went 
thither.  He  was  very  irritable  and  eccentric, 
and  many  anecdotes  illustrative  of  these  traits 
are  recorded  of  him.  b.  at  Palermo,  1745;  d.  in 
St.  Petersburg,  1804. 

Jaert,  Nicholas,  zhar'-re , an  eminent  French 
caligraphist,  who  was  appointed  “ Master  Pen- 
man” to  Louis  XIV.,  and  executed  for  that 
king,  and  for  the  chief  lords  of  his  court,  many 
works  which  rank  as  masterpieces  of  the  art  of 
caligraphy.  His  “Garland  of  Julia,”  which  he 
executed  in  1641  for  the  duke  of  Montausier, 
consisting  of  30  folio  leaves,  was  sold,  in  1714, 
for  the  sum  of  £580.  lie  also  completed  the 
“ Hours  of  Notre  Dame,”  in  120  leaves,  in  1647. 
b.  at  Paris,  about  1620. 

Jars,  Gabriel,  zhars,  a French  mineralogist, 
who  visited,  with  Duhamel,  the  mines  of  Saxony, 
Bohemia,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Carintliia,  also 
those  of  England,  and  other  countries.  In  1768 
lie  became  a member  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences.  His  brother  published  his  observa- 
tions, under  the  title  of  “Voyages  Metallur- 
giques,”  in  3 vols.  b.  at  Lyons,  1732 ; d.  at 
Clermont,  Auvergne,  1769. 

Jaevis,  John ,jar'-vis,  an  artist,  whose  paint- 
ings on  glass  were  famous  in  their  day,  was  a 
native  of  Dublin,  where  he  practised  his  art  for 
some  time,  and  then  removed  to  London,  where 
ho  soon  made  himself  a high  reputation.  The 
west  window  of  New  College,  Oxford,  which  he 
painted  from  designs  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
is  his  most  celebrated  performance,  b.  1749; 
d.  1804. 

Jasmin,  James,  zhas'-ma,  a Gascon  poet  of 
great  popularity  in  France,  was  the  son  of 
a tailor,  and  was  himself  early  put  to  the  trade 
of  a hairdresser,  which,  despite  his  successful 
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career  as  a poet,  he  always  continued  to  prac- 
tise. llo  wrote  and  published  several  col- 
lections of  songs  and  poems,  all  of  them 
written  in  the  patois,  or  rural  dialect,  spoken  on 
the  banks  of  the  Garonne.  Soon  after  the  pub- 
lication of  his  collection  of  poems,  “ Les  Papil- 
lotes,” — “the  Curlpapers”  he  was  elected  mem- 
ber cf  the  Academics  of  Agcn  and  Bordeaux. 
Two  of  the  most  celebrated  critics  in  France, 
Charles  Nodierand  Sainte-Beuve,  have  written 
critical  comments  upon  Jasmin’s  productions, 
which  they  state  to  be  full  of  feeling  and  joyous 
grace.  The  poet  usually  recited  his  poems  in 
liis  native  town,  and,  having  a fine  voice  and 
manner,  the  delivery  of  these  lyrics,  varying  in 
dialect  but  little  from  those  of  the  old  trouba- 
dours of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  is  said  to 
have  produced  a very  great  effect  upon  his 
hearers.  Jasmin  received  many  presents;  Louis 
Philippe  and  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Orleans 
bestowed  upon  him  handsome  gratuities ; Tou- 
louse gave  him  a golden  laurel-wreath;  Pan 
marked  its  sense  of  his  worth  by  sending  him  a 
service  of  china.  When  he  began  to  write 
poetry,  all  his  family,  he  says,  laughed  at  him  ; 
but,  afterwards,  his  wife,  selecting  the  best  pen 
and  paper  for  his  use,  would  observe,  “ Every 
verse  you  write,  Jacques,  puts  a fresh  tile  on 
the  roof.”  n.  at  Agen,  I79S;  d.  1864. 

Jaucourt,  the  chevalier  Louis  de,  zho'-lcoor, 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  of 
the  Academies  of  Berlin  and  Stockholm,  fur- 
nished the  French  Encyclopedia  with  articles 
on  medicine  and  natural  philosophy.  He  also 
compiled  a “Universal  Dictionary  of  Medicine,” 
in  6 vols.,  but  the  MS.  was  lost  on  board  a ship, 
which  foundered  on  her  passage  to  Amsterdam, 
n.  at  Paris,  1704;  n.  at  Compiegne,  1779. 

Jault,  Auguste  Francois,  eholte,  a French 
physician,  and  professor  of  Syriac  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Paris,  who  translated  into  French, 
among  other  works,  “ Sharp’s  Surgery,”  “ Ock- 
ley’s  History  of  the  Saracens,”  and  “Floyeron 
Asthma.”  n.  1707;  n.  1757. 

Jaukeguyy  Aguilar,  cha'-oo-rai-goi  e a-goo'- 
el'-lar,  a Spanish  poet  an  d painter,  who  resided  for 
a longtime  at  Rome,  forming  himself  upon  the 
best  Italian  models  in  both  poetry  and  painting. 
On  his  return  to  his  native  land,  he  published 
some  excellent  translations  of  Tasso,  and  from 
the  Latin.  His  pictures  were  distinguished  for 
their  beautiful  colour,  for  their  fine  gradations  of 
light  and  shade,  and  for  the  beautiful  flesh-tints 
in  them.  b.  near  Toledo,  1566;  n.  at  Madrid, 
1641.  , , „ 

Jay,  Gui  Michel  Le,  zhai,  an  advocate  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  printed  a polyglot 
Bible  at  his  own  expense,  and  thereby  impo- 
verished himself.  Subsequently  entering  into 
holy  orders,  he  was  made  dean  of  Yezeli.  His 
polyglot  Bible  is  elegantly  printed  in  10  vols., 
and  has  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  which 
are  not  in  that  of  Ximenes.  n.  1675. 

Jay,  John,  jai,  an  American  jurist  and 
statesman,  who,  after  studying  at  Columbia 
(then  King’s)  College,  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  in  1774  was  elected  a delegate  to  the  first 
American  congress,  at  Philadelphia.  In  1776 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  congress  ; in 
1777  he  iv as  a member  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  constitution  of  New  York  ; and  m 
the  following  year  was  appointed  chief-jusuce 
of  that  state.  He  v.'as  next  sent  as  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  Spain ; and  in  1782  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  a 
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peace  with  Great  Britain.  The  definitive  treaty 
having  been  signed  in  September,  1783,  lie  re- 
turned to  the  United  States ; and  in  17 si  was 
sent  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  Great  Britain, 
and  concluded  the  treaty  which  has  been  called 
after  his  name.  In  1795  he  was  elected  go- 
vernor of  New  York  State;  this  post,  lie 
continued  to  occupy  till  1801,  when  he  decline  1 
a rc-eleetion  as  well  as  a re-appointment  to  the 
office  of  chief-justice  of  the  United  States,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement. 
b.  at  New  York,  1745;  d.  1829. 

Jay,  William,  son  of  the  preceding,  a cele- 
brated American  slavery  abolitionist,  was 
designed  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  an 
affection  of  the  eyes  forced  him  to  relinquish  its 
study;  whereupon  he  retired  to  his  father’s 
country  seat  at  Bedford,  Massachusetts.  From 
the  year  1329  he  was  one  of  the  most  active 
advocates  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States,  and  wrote  several  works  in  aid  of 
the  same  cause.  These  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished  at  Boston  in  a complete  form,  with  the 
title,  “Miscellaneous  Writings  on  Slavery,” in 
1854.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ame- 
rican Biblical  Society,  and  served  as  president 
of  the  Peace  Society.  In  1832  he  edited  his 
father’s  correspondence,  and  wrote  a biography 
of  him,  publishing  the  work  under  the  title  of 
“The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  John  Jay  ” 
b.  1779;  d.  1858. 

Jay,  Rev.  William,  an  eminent  Independent 
preacher,  was  the  son  of  a stonecutter,  at  which 
trade  he  himself  worked  during  his  early 
years ; but,  while  still  young,  was  placed  in  the 
Marlborough  Academy,  with  a view  of  being 
educated  for  the  ministry.  At  sixteen  years  of 
age  he  commenced  preaching,  and,  before  he  had 
reached  his  twentieth  year,  was  appointed  mi- 
nister of  Argyle  Chapel,  Bath,  where,  for  sixty- 
two  years,  he  officiated.  On  completing  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  ministerial  labours,  in  1841, 
he  was  presented  with  a service  of  plate,  and  a 
purse  containing  £650,  at  apublicmeetingin  Bath. 
His  volumes  of  sermons  met  with  consider- 
able success,  and  passed  through  several  editions. 
He  wrote  also  an  Essay  on  Marriage,  “Lectures 
on  Female  Scripture  Characters,”  and  an  A uto- 
biography,  which  was  published  m 1854.  All 
his  works  have  been  issued  in  a complete  form, 
in  twelve  volumes,  8vo.  b.  at  Tisbury,  Milts, 
1769 ; d.  1S53.  , 

Jayadeya,  jai-a-de'-va,  a nindoo  poet,  ot 
whose  life  or  pursuits  nothing  certain  is  known. 
Only  one  of  his  poems  is  extant,  this  being  the 
“Gita  Govinda;”  or,  Poem  in  Honour  ot  Go- 
vinda,”  one  of  the  names  of  the  Hindoo  god 
Krishna.  It  is  an  amatory  and  voluptuous 
lyric,  and  Sir  William  Jones,  Colebrooke,  ami 
other  commentators,  assert  that  it  is 
interpreted  in  an  allegorical  sense.  Sir  M imam 
Jones  published  a translation  of  the  Gita  Go- 
vinda,” in  the  3rd  vol.  of  the  “Asiatic  Lc- 

SG JeIcocke,  Caleb,  je-Tcok,  a baker  in  IRgU- 
street,  St.  Giles’s,  London,  who  for  many 
distinguished  himself  as  president  ot 
puting  society  held  at  the  “Robin  Jl°°AJn'  ’ - 

near  Temple-bar.  He  had  considerable  powers 

as  a speaker  and  is  said  to  have  o Pj 
posed  with  success  the  celebrated  BotU* 
other  persons,  who  afterwards  W f jjr 
themselves  at  the  bar  and  in  the  senate. 
Jcacoekc  published,  in  l7Co,  a pnmp  lct  ^ 
titled,  “A  Vindication  of  the  Moral  Charaowr 
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of  the  Apostle  Paul  from  the  Charge  of  Insin- 
cerity and  Hypocrisy  brought  against  it  by  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  Dr.  Middleton,  and  others.”  He 
became  a director  of  the  Hand-in-Haud  fire- 
office,  and  was  enabled  to  retire  from  his  busi- 
ness on  a small  fortune,  d.  1786. 

Jeannin,  Peter,  zhari-na,  a French  states- 
man, who  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  be- 
came president  of  the  parliament  oi  Paris. 
Ilcnry  IV.  made  him  member  ot  his  council,  and 
kept  him  at  court,  where  no  great  enterprise 
was  undertaken  without  consulting  him.  His 
memoirs  were  published  in  1659.  n.  at  Autun, 
1540;  d.  1622. 

Jebb,  Samuel,  jeb,  an  English  physician,  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  set- 
tled as  physician  at  Stratford,  in  Essex,  where 
he  resided  till  a short  time  before  his  death, 
lie  edited  an  edition  of  Roger  Bacon’s  works, 
and  of  several  other  learned  authors,  n.  at 
Nottingham,  1690;  d.  1772. 

Jehb,  John,  a divine  and  physician,  the 
son  of  Dr.  John  Jebb,  dean  of  Cashel,  studied 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Peter-house, 
Cambridge ; obtained  church  preferment, 
which,  however,  he  resigned,  and  then  com- 
menced practice  as  a physician,  in  which  he  was 
very  successful.  He  was  a violent  partisan  in 
whatever  he  engaged;  and,  though  conscien- 
tious in  his  religious  opinions,  their  peculiar 
complexion,  and  the  freedom  with  which  he  in- 
dulged in  the  political  squabbles  of  the  day,  ob- 
structed his  professional  progress,  and  greatly 
impaired  his  usefulness.  He  was  a fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  a contributor  to  the  “ Philoso- 
phical Transactions ;”  and  his  works,  theological, 
political,  and  medical,  form  three  vols.  n.  in 
London,  1736;  d.  1786. 

Jeejeebhoy,  Sir  Jamsctjce,  Bart.,  je'-jeeb- 
hoi,  an  eminent  Parsee  merchant  of  Bombay, 
was  born  of  humble  parents,  and  had  to  make 
his  own  way  in  the  world;  but  by  the  time  he  was 
sixteen  he  was  fully  prepared  to  do  so.  That 
way  was  at  first  rough  and  hard;  yet,  undis- 
couraged, he  went  right  on.  The  early  life  of 
the  wealthy  and  honoured  baronet  was  strongly 
in  contrast  with  the  calm  which  enveloped  his 
later  years.  He  made  five  mercantile  voyages  to 
China:  in  one  of  these,  the  ship  in  which  he 
sailed  formed  one  of  the  tleet  which,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Dance,  beat  off  a 
French  squadron  under  Admiral  Linois.  In 
another  voyage,  the  vessel  on  board  which  were 
himself  and  his  fortune,  was  captured  by  the 
French,  and  he  was  carried  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  whence,  with  the  loss  of  all  his  property, 
and  after  enduring  many  privations,  he  found 
his  way  in  a Danish  vessel  to  Calcutta.  For- 
tune smiled  on  him  afterwards,  however;  and 
as  his  wealth  increased,  the  tendency  to  share  it 
with  tiie  needy,  or  to  spend  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  began  to  develope  itself.  In  1822  he 
released  all  the  poor  debtors  confined  by  the 
Court  of  Requests  from  the  Bombay  gaol,  by 
the  simple  process  of  paying  their  debts.  From 
that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death,  the  stream  of 
his  beneficence  scarcely  slacked  in  its  How.  He 
dispensed  in  philanthropic  services  the  vast  sum 
of  £300,000 ; his  charity  not  being  limited  by 
the  bounds  of  the  community  to  which  the 
munificent  donor  belonged.  Parsee  and  Chris- 
tian, Hindoo  and  Mussulman, — indeed,  people 
of  all  classes  and  creeds,  alike  shared  in  his 
beneficence,  the  largest  outlay  being  for  the  poor 
and  for  the  public.  For  his  great  public  ser- 


vices, no  less  than  for  his  philanthropic  cll'oris, 
ho  was  created  a baronet,  n.  at  Bombay,  1783 ; 
d.  same  place,  1859. 

Jefferies,  or  Jeffreys,  George,  Lord,  jef  - 
frex,  an  English  judge,  notorious  for  his  cruelty 
and  injustice,  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school,  after  which  he  removed  to  the  Inner 
Temple,  where  he  studied  the  law  with  great 
application.  By  attaching  himself  to  the  duke 
of  York,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  Welsh 
judge,  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  the 
c'hief-justiceship  of  Chester.  In  16S3  he  was 
appointed  chief-justice  of  the  King’s  Bench, 
and,  in  1685,  lord  chancellor.  His  cruelties  on 
the  western  circuit  towards  the  deluded  fol- 
lowers of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  were  exces- 
sive ; yet  they  gave  great  satisfaction  to  James 
IF.,  who,  with  heartless  mirth,  called  this 
“ Jefferies’s  campaign.”  He  supported  all  the 
arbitrary  acts  of  the  court,  and  rendered  him- 
self so  obnoxious  to  the  people,  that,  when 
James  abdicated  the  throne,  he  attempted  to 
leave  the  kingdom  in  the  disguise  of  a sailor, 
but  was  recognised  while  drinking  in  a cellar 
in  Wapping.  Perceiving  himself  discovered,  he 
feigned  a cough,  and  turned  to  the  wall  with 
his  pot  of  beer  in  his  hand ; but  information  of 
his  presence  being  communicated  to  the  mob, 
they  rushed  in,  and  carried  him  before  the  lord 
mayor,  who  sent  him  to  the  lords  of  council,  by 
whom  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  l\  at 
Acton,  Denbighshire,  about  1640;  d.  in  the 
Tower,  16S9. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  jef'-er-son,  third  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  after  receiving  his 
education  at  the  college  of  William  and  Mary,  at 
Williamsburg,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
century,  was  the  capital  of  Virginia,  he  studied 
the  law  under  Mr.  Wythe,  a celebrated  barrister 
of  that  day,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
began  to  practise  at  the  General  Court  in  1767. 
In  the  stirring  events  that  preceded  the  Ame- 
rican revolution,  he  took  a foremost  and  distin- 
guished part,  though  he  was  never  engaged  in 
any  military  operations.  He  was  governor  of 
Virginia  between  1779-81;  three  years  after- 
wards, he  was  appointed  minister  to  France, 
and  remained  at  that  post  during  five  years. 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  America,  in  1789,  he 
became  secretary  of  state  under  the  presidency 
of  General  Washington.  He  had  lived  some 
time  in  retirement  previous  to  tho  year  1796, 
when  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
United  States.  In  1801  he  became  president, 
and,  after  being  elected  a second  time,  [re- 
tired, in  1S09,  to  his  estate  near  Monticcllo',  in 
Virginia.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  author  of  a book 
called  “Notes  on  Virginia.”  n.  at  Shadwell, 
Virginia,  1743  : d.  in  Virginia,  1826. 

Jeffery,  John,  jef-fre,  an  English  divine, 
educated  at  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge.  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson  appointed  him  archdeacon  of 
Norwich,  in  1694.  He  published  a volume  of 
sermons,  and  was  the  editor  of  “Christian 
Morals,”  a posthumous  work,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  and  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Whichcote.  n. 
at  Ipswich,  1647 ; d.  1720. 

Jeffreys,  George,  jef-fres,  a dramatic  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  who  was  educated  at 
Westminster  school  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  obtained  a fellowship.  He 
afterwards  studied  the  law,  and  was  called  to  tho 
bar,  but  never  practised.  Ilis  “ Miscellanies” 
in  nrose  and  verse  contain,  among  other  pieces 
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tho  tragedies  of  “Edwin”  and  “Meropo."  b. 
at  Waldron,  Northamptonshire,  1G78;  d.  1755. 

JitrifitEY,  Francis,  jef'-fre,  by  courtesy  Lord 
Jeffrey,  a distinguished  Scotch’ judge,  essayist, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  tlur  “ Edinburgh 
Review,”  was  the  son  of  Mr.  George  Jef- 
frey, a clerk-depute  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  at  eight  years  of  ago  was  sent  to  tho  High 
School  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  remem- 
bered by  a fellow-pupil  us  “a  little,  clever, 
anxious  boy,  always  near  the  top  of  his  class, 
and  who  never  lost  a place  without  shedding 
tears.”  At  fourteen  years  of  age,  lie  was  sent 
to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where,  in  the  de- 
bating societies  of  the  college,  he  soon  distin- 
guBhed  himself  above  his  fellow-students  by 
his  tluent  speech  and  severe  criticisms  on  the 
efforts  of  his  opponents.  While  at  Glasgow,  he 
formed  a habit  of  making  notes  and  abstracts 
from  books,  ami  writing  essays,  which  had  its 
advantage  in  his  after-career.  This  practice 
was  continued  when  he  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
in  1789;  and  his  biographer,  Lord  Cockburn, 
enumerates  as  many  as  thirty-one  essays  on 
literary  and  metaphysical  subjects  as  the  work 
of  some  four  or  live  months.  At  this  period  he 
was  a pupil  in  the.  law  classes  of  the  Edinburgh 
university,  and  attended  them  till  1791,  when 
he  went  to  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  to  finish 
his  studies.  He  leit  the  English  college  in 
nine  months ; and  very  pleased  to  do  so  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been;  for,  “except  playing  and 
drinking,"  lie  wrote,  “ I see  nothing  that  it  is 
possible  to  acquire  in  this  place.”  On  his  re- 
turn to  his  native  city,  his  friends  perceived  a 
great  change  in  him  : instead  of  speaking  his 
thoughts  in  his  broad  native  Doric,  be  had  a 
way  of  uttering  a sentence  in  a high  mincing 
tone.  Lord  Holland  said  afterwards,  “ J etfrey 
had  lost  his  broad  Scotch  at  Oxford;  but  he 
had  only  gained  the  narrow  English.”  Ilis 
great  intellectual  powers,  however,  and  kindli- 
ness of  heart,  soon  caused  his  friends  to  over- 
look what  they  had  at  first  regarded  as  a piece 
of  affectation.  His  father  seems  to  have  been, 
for  some  time,  undecided  whether  to  make  a 
lawyer  or  merchant  of  his  son.  The  former 
was  eventually  resolved  on,  and,  in  1792,  he 
was  once  more  sent  to  the  law  classes  ot  the 
Edinburgh  university.  In  1792  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Speculative  Society,  and  there 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Scott,  brougham, 
Horner,  and  other  young  men  who  afterwards 
came  to  be  distinguished.  In  1791  he  was 
called  to  the  Scottish  bar;  but,  being  unknown, 
and,  above  all,  a Whig,  there  was  small  chance 
of  his  obtaining  briefs.  About  this  time  he 
began  writing  for  the  “ Monthly  Keview”  and 
other  Magazines.  His  income  in  1801  was 
about  £100  per  annum;  he,  however,  entered 
into  matrimonial  bonds,  and  took  an  upper 
story  in  a house  in  Edinburgh,  where,  one 
evening*,  Sydney  Smith  suggested  to  Jelliey  and 
the  other  guests,  Horner  and  Brougham,  the 
idea  of  starting  a new  journal,  to  be  called  the 
“ Edinburgh  lieview.”  The  first  number  ap- 
peared in  October,  1802,  under  the  editorship  of 
Sydney  Smith;  but,  after  the  third  number, 
Jeffrey  was  placed  at  its  head.  During  the 
subsequent  twenty-six  years,  Jeffrey  continued 
to  edit  and  contribute  to  this  celebrated  review. 
It  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  here  into  the 
many  political  and  literary  controversies  which 
arose  out  of  the  criticisms  of  Jeffrey  and  Ins 
colleagues  in  this  organ.  Ilis  contributions 
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were  unquestionably  dictated  by  honesty;  but 
many  of  them  were  eminently  unjust — to 
Wordsworth  and  his  kindred  authors  most 
especially.  Throughout  Jeffrey’s  editorship, 
he  was  the  main  support  of  the  Review : but 
although  his  contributions,  like  those  of  Ma- 
caulay, Sydney  Smith,  Carlyle,  and  others,  have 
been  published,  in  four  volumes,  they  have  not 
obtained  an  equal  success  with  those  authors' 
productions.  In  the  interval  he  had  won  for 
himself  a place  almost  at  the  head  of  the 
Scottish  bar.  Once,  when  making  a speech  for 
the  prosecution  in  a libel  ease,  the  defendant, 
pulling  out  his  watch,  said,  Jeffrey  “had  ac- 
tually spoken  the  English  language  twice  ovc  r 
in  three  hours.”  This  was  in  allusion  to  his 
rapid  and  fluent  style  of  eloquence.  His  in- 
come had  increased  with  his  practice,  and  on 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  in  1805,  he  was  in 
easy  circumstances.  In  1800  he  visited  London, 
and,  while  there,  fought  the  famous  duel  with 
Moore,  at  Chalk  Farm,  which  Byron,  in  his 
“ English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,”  ha3 
thus  immortalized : — 

“ Can  none  remember  that  eventful  day. 

That  ever  glorious,  almost  fatal  fray, 

When  Little’s  lcadlcss  pistol  met  his  eye. 

And  Bow  Street  myrmidons  stood,  laughing 
by?” 

Though  this  meeting  had  arisen  out  of  Jeffrey’s 
severe  treatment,  in  the  Review,  of  some  of 
Moore’s  early  poems,  both  the  criticism  and  the 
duel  were  afterwards  forgotten,  and  the  poet  and 
essayist  became  the  best  of  friends.  In 
1813  he  went  to  America  to  marry  Miss 
Charlotte  Wilkes,  an  American  lady,  but  the 
grandniece  of  the  celebrated  English  politician 
Wilkes.  ( See  Wilkes.)  Soon  after  his  return, 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  Craigcrook,  a de- 
lightful little  estate  at  the  foot  of  the  Corstor- 
phine  Hills,  some  two  miles  from  Edinburgh. 
Here,  till  his  death,  he  gave  hospitable  recep- 
tion to  every  visitor  to  the  Modern  Athens  who 
was  distinguished  in  literature,  in  art,  or  in 
science.  In  1821  lie  was  chosen  lord  rector  of 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  and,  eight  years 
afterwards,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates; 
upon  which  he  resigned  the  editorship  of  tho 
“ Edinburgh  Review.”  He  was  returned  to 
Parliament  for  the  Perth,  Forfar,  and  Dundee 
burghs  in  1830;  but,  losing  his  seat  the  next 
year,  he  was,  through  the  influence  of  Earl 
t itzwilliam,  chosen  as  the  representative  of  tho 
borough  of  Malton.  He  sat  for  this  borough, 
and  for  his  native  city,  till  1831,  when  he  was 
made  a Scotch  judge,  with  the  courtesy  title  of 
lord.  He  sat  upon  the  Scottish  bench  until  a 
short  time  before  his  death.  The  biography  of 
Jeffrey,  with  his  correspondence,  was  published 
by  Lord  Cockburn,  in  1852.  b.  at  Edinburgh, 
1773;  d.  at  Craigcrook,  1850. 

Jehamghir,  Abul  Muzaffcr  Nourcddin  Mo- 
hammed, jan-jer,  emperor  of  Ilindostan,  son 
of  the  famous  Akbar,  succeeded  his  father  on 
the  Delhi  throne  in  1005,  and,  unlike  most 
Eastern  rulers,  was  affable,  generous,  and  easy 
of  access  to  his  subjects;  he  was,  besides,  a 
liberal  patron  of  learning  and  the  arts.  l‘e 
composed  memoirs  of  the  first  seventeen  years 
of  his  reign,  and  made  additions  to  the  ms* 
torieal  commentaries  of  the  famous  *.ultan 
Baber.  His  wife,  Nourjclian,  was  equally  cuc- 
brated  for  her  wit  and  her  beauty,  and  has  been 
the  theme  of  numerous  Oriental  romances  ana 
poems,  n.  1027. 
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Jekyl,  Sir  Joseph,  je'-kil,  an  English  lawyer 
and  patriot,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
reign  of  William  111.  by  his  attachment  to  the 
Whigs,  and  was  one  of  the  managers  on  the  trial 
of  Dr.  Sai-heverell.  At  the  accession  of  George 
I.  he  was  knighted,  made  master  of  the  rolls, 
and  a privy  councillor.  He  successfully  main- 
tained the  independence  of  his  office  against 
lord-chancellor  King,  in  a pamphlet  entitled 
“ The  Judicial  Authority  of  the  Master  of  the 
Hulls  Stated  and  Vindicated.”  n.  in  Northamp- 
tonshire about  1661 ; d.  1738. 

Jekyl,  Thomas,  D.D.,  brother  of  the  above, 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  became  vicar  of  Kowd,  in  Wiltshire,  lec- 
turer at  New  land,  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
minister  of  St.  Margaret’s  chapel,  Westminster. 
He  wrote  and  published  a number  of  sermons, 
ail  very  popular  in  their  day,  and  an  Exposition 
of  the  Church  Catechism. 

Jekyl,  Joseph,  an  eminent  barrister,  was 
the  son  of  a captain  in  the  navy,  and  a scion  of 
the  same  family  as  the  preceding.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1778;  was  returned  as 
M.P.  for  Caine  in  1787,  and  retained  liis  seat 
during  several  successive  Parliaments.  He  was 
appointed  solicitor-general  tothePrinceof  Wales 
in  1805;  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was 
senior  king’s  counsel,  senior  bencher  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  F.R.S.,  and  F.S.A.  He  enjoyed 
a fair  reputation  for  forensic  power;  but  his 
fame  was  chiefly  acquired  by  his  ready  talent 
in  epigram  and  repartee,  his  bon-mots  often 
convulsing  the  bar  with  laughter,  and  his  ever- 
sparkling  wit  delighting  all  who  came  within 
his  convivial  sphere,  n.  1752;  d.  March  8, 
1837. 

jELLAcnicn  voy  Buznr,  Baron  Joseph, 
jel'-la-chik,  the  Ban,  or  military  commander- 
in-eliief  of  Croatia,  was  the  son  of  an  Aus- 
trian general,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  the 
military  academy  of  Vienna,  on  leaving  which 
he  entered  the  Austrian  army  as  sub-lieutenant 
of  dragoons,  in  1819.  Six  years  afterwards,  he 
was  a lieutenant,  and  occupied  his  leisure  with 
the  composition  of  a small  volume  of  poems, 
which  was  printed  for  private  circulation,  in 
1830,  he  went  to  Italy,  as  captain  in  a regiment 
of  Hulans,  and  remained  there  four  years ; in 
1837  he  obtained  the  commission  of  major  of 
infantry,  and  afterwards  became,  first,  lieute- 
nant-colonel, and  then  colonel,  of  the  1st  Banat 
frontier  regiment.  In  1848  the  Court  of  Vienna 
secretly  induced  the  Croatians,  the  Dalmatians, 
and  the  Servians  to  attack  the  Hungarians, 
whose  constitutional  form  of  government  was 
distasteful  both  to  the  Austrian  emperor  and  to 
the  more  despotically  ruled  Servians  and  Croats. 
These  iatter  requested  that  Jellachich  might  be 
appointed  their  ban,  and  this  being  complied 
with  by  the  Austrian  emperor,  an  army  of  irre- 
gular, but  well-armed  troops,  to  the  number  of 
40,060,  was  assembled.  Jellachich,  as  ban,  put , 
himself  at  their  head,  and  led  them  across  the  j 
Drave,  at  Zegrad,  in  September,  1848.  In  less 
than  a month  he  was  met  by  the  Hungarians 
and  defeated ; but,  having  arranged  an  armistice 
with  his  opponents,  he  made  good  his  retreat 
to  Raab,  and  by  this  movement  secured  the 
high  road  to  Vienna  (or  his  line  of  operations. 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  went  to  reinforce,  with 
13,000  picked  troops,  l’rince  Windischgratz,  who 
was  then  besieging  Vienna,  which  was  defended 
by  the  insurgents.  lie  then  commanded  the, 
Austrian  centre  at  the  battle  of  Sehwechat,  ini 
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which  the  Hungarians  were  worsted.  Through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  campaign  he  fought 
under  General  Ilaynau’s  orders,  but  did  not 
exhibit  any  extraordinary  talent  for  war.  An 
illustrated  edition  of  his  poems  was  published 
at  Vienna  in  1851,  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
applied  towards  an  invalid  fund  he  had  founded 
in  that  capital,  n.  at  Peterwardein,  Austrian 
Slavonia,  1801;  n.  1859. 

Jelliygee,  Christopher,  jel'-lin-jer  a Pres- 
byterian divine,  who  studied  at  Bale  and 
Leyden,  was  some  time  a soldier ; after  which 
he  went  to  Geneva,  whence  he  was  invited 
to  England,  where  lie  acquired  a perfect 
knowledge  of  the  language,  and  obtained  the 
living  of  Brent,  in  Devonshire,  of  which  he  was 
deprived  for  nonconformity  in  1662.  He  wrote, 
“Fifteen  Conferences  with  Christ,”  “A  New 
Way  of  Living  and  Dying,”  “The  Spiritual 
Merchant,”  and  other  works  of  a like  nature. 

JEMSHiD,y«?»'-sAed  a Persian  sovereign,  who 
reigned  about  800  b.c.,  and  is  said  to  have 
founded,  or  at  least  greatly  embellished,  the 
famous  city  of  Istakhar,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Persepolis.  He  is  also  celebrated  for  instructing 
his  subjects  in  astronomy,  and  the  mysteries  of 
Sabeism,  or  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Being  unfortunate  in  war,  he  was  dethroned  by 
Zohak,  an  Arabian  king,  and  spent  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  in  obscurity. 

Jenischitjs,  Paul,  je-nis’-ke-us,  a learned 
Dutch  author,  who  was  persecuted  and  banished 
for  writing  a book  entitled  “ Theatrum  Aninia- 
rum.”  b.  at  Antwerp,  1558;  n.  at  Stuttgurdt, 
1647. 

Jeykiy,  Robert,  jen'-ldn,  a learned  English 
divine,  educated  at  the  king’s  school  at  Can- 
terbury. In  1674  he  was  admitted  to  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  elected 
fellow  in  16S0.  In  1711  he  became  master  o 
his  college,  and  Lady  Margaret  professor  of 
divinity.  Dr.  Jenkin  wrote  some  theological 
works,  the  best  known  of  which  is  entitled, 
the  “ Reasonableness  and  Certainty  of  the 
Christian  Religion.”  b.  in  the  isle  of  Thanct, 
1656;  d.  1727. 

Jeykiy,  William,  a nonconformist  divine, 
was  the  son  of  a puritan  minister,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  In  1641 
he  was  chosen  minister  of  Christ  Church,  near 
Newgate,  London,  of  which  he  was  deprived 
for  nonconformity  a year  afterwards.  He  was 
sent  to  the  Tower  for  being  concerned  in  Love  s 
plot,  but  was  released  on  petitioning  Cromwell. 
In  1684  he  was  committed  to  Newgate  under  the 
Conventicle  Act,  apd  died  there  four  months 
afterwards,  He  wrote  a great  many  theolo- 
gical works,  and  “An  Exposition  on  the  Epistle 
of  Jude.”  b.  at  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  1612;  d.  in 
London,  1685. 

Jeykiys,  Henry,  jen'-kins,  an  Englishman, 
remarkable  for  longevity,  having  lived  to  the 
age  of  169  years.  He  remembered  the  battle  of 
Flodden  Field,  and  gave  evidence  at  the 
assizes  to  a circumstance  within  his  recollec- 
tion which  occurred  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  before.  He  retained  his  faculties  to  the 
last ; but  as  he  was  born  before  parochial  re- 
gisters were  kept,  no  parish  would  support  him ; 
so  that  he  subsisted  by  begging.  In  the  p.vrish 
church  of  Bolton,  Yorkshire,  to  which  in  reelity 
he  belonged,  is  a monument  recording  these 
particulars,  b.  in  Yorkshire,  1501;  n.  1670. 

Jeykins,  Sir  Leolinc,  an  English  statesman, 
who  was  educated  at  Cowbridgc  school,  whence 
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he  was  sent  to  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  where  lie 
continued  till  the  death  of  King  Charles  I. 
Ho  afterwards  became  tutor  to  a young 
gentleman,  with  whom  lie  travelled  through 
Franco,  Holland,  and  Germany.  At  the  lie- 
storalion  lie  returned  to  his  college,  of  which  lie 
was  chosen  fellow,  and  in  1062  elected  prin- 
cipal. In  1663  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  and  in  1670 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  lie  had 
a principal  share  in  negotiating  the  peace 
of  Nimegucn,  and,  on  his  return  to  England, 
was  chosen  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
university  of  Oxford  in  Parliament,  where  he 
opposed  the  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  the  duke 
of  York  from  the  succession  to  the  crown.  He 
was  soon  after  made  secretary  of  state  and  a 
privy  councillor.  He  bequeathed  to  charitable 
uses  all  his  property.  His  letters  and  papers 
were  printed  in  1724.  u.  in  Glamorganshire, 
1623 ; n.  1685.  . . , . , 

Jenkinson,  Anthony , jen'-lcin-son,  an  English 
traveller  in  the  16th  century,  who,  between  the 
years  1546-70,  travelled  in  Kussia,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  Englishmen  who  penetrated  into 
the  interior  of  Asia,  where  he  lived  for  some 
timo  with  the  Uzbeck  Tartars.  On  his  return, 
lie  was  sent  to  represent  Elizabeth,  queen  _ol 
England,  at  the  court  of  the  czar  ot  Kussia. 
11  is  travels  are  included  in  Purchas’s  collection; 
but  the  truth  of  many  of  his  statements  has 
been  questioned,  d.  1584. 

Jenkinson,  Charles.  ( See  Liverpool, 

Earl  of).  , . , 

Jenktns,  David)  jen'-Tcins,  an  English  judge, 
who  commenced  his  university  education  by 
being  admitted  a commoner  of  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford,  in  1597.  After  taking  his  bachelor’s 
degree,  he  removed  to  Gray’s  Inn,  and  became 
eminent  as  a barrister.  Charles  I.  appointed 
him  a Welsh  judge.  In  1645  he  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Hereford  for  his  activity  in  the 
royal  cause,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  Being 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,- 
Iig  denied  their  authority,  and  refused  to  kneel; 
for  which  he  was  fined  £1000,  and  remanded  to 
prison  In  1650  an  act  was  passed  for  his 
trial;  but  Harry  Martin,  it  is  said,  prevented 
the  measure  by  a droll  speech.  Jcnkyns,  who 
caper  ted  to  be' hanged,  declared  that  he  would 
die  with  the  Bible  under  one  arm  and  Magna 
Chart  a under  the  other.  In  1656  he  obtained 
his  liberty,  n.  at  Hcnsol,  Glamorganshire, 
15S6;  d.  atCowbridge,  1667. 

Jennens,  Charles,  jen'-nens,  an  English  gen- 
tleman, who,  being  very  rich  and  fond  of  display, 
was  called  by  his  friends  “ Soliman  the  Magni- 
ficent.” He  affect  ed  to  be  thought  learned,  and 
wrote  the  words  of  some  of  Handel’s  oratorios, 
particularly  the  “Messiah,”  and  published  part 
of  an  intended  edition  of  Shakspeare.  n.  at 
Gopsal,  Leicestershire,  1773. 

Jenner,  Edward,  M.D.,  jen'-wer,  a celebrated 
English  physician,  who  ranks  among1  the  grcai 
benefactors  of  the  human  race,  as  the  discoverer 
and  propagator  of  vaccination.  He  was  the  son 

o!  a vicar  in  Gloucestershire,  and  after  receiving 

his  eehool  education  in  Cirencester,  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a surgeon  at  Sudbury.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  lie  went  to 
London,  and  became  a student  ol  medicine  at 
St.  George’s  Hospital,  living  for  two  years  as 
pupil  with  the  celebrated  John  Huntei.  In 
1773,  he  returned  to  Gloucestershire,  and  cstab- 
lislied  himself  as  a surgeon  in  the  village 
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of  Berkeley.  In  1792,  desiring  to  practise  as 
physician,  he  obtained  a degree  of  M.D.  from 
the  university  of  St.  Andrew’s.  Many  years 
before,  while  he  was  a surgeon’s  apprentice  at 
Sudbury,  Jenner  was  one  day  much  struck  at 
being  told  by  a milkmaid  that  she  could  not  take 
the  small-pox.  He  made  inquiries,  and  discovered 
that  this  was  a common  belief  in  the  district. 
When  he  went  to  London,  lie  mentioned  the 
circumstance  to  Hunter  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished medical  men,  but  they  all  regarded 
it  as  a popular  error.  Jenner,  however,  never 
forgot  the  subject,  and  when  he  set  up  ai 
surgeon  in  Berkeley,  made  several  experiments, 
which  proved  that  in  some  instances  it  was  im- 
possible to  give  small-pox  to  persons  who  had 
had  cow-pox  : while  in  others,  although  certain 
individuals  had  had  cow-pox,  they,  nevertheless, 
took  small-pox.  The  result  of  long  study  and 
careful  experimentation,  was  that  Jenner  found 
that,  while  the  udder  of  the  cow  was  subject  to 
several  eruptions,  there  was  but  one  true  cow- 
pox,  which,  further,  could  only  be  taken  by  the 
milkers  at  a particular  period  of  its  course. 
About  the  year  1730  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
propagating  the  cow-pox,  from  the  cow,  in  the 
first  instance,  and  then  from  one  person  to 
another,  and,  consequently,  secure  to  every  in- 
dividual so  treated  immunity  from  small-pox. 
For  sixteen  years  he  followed  up  this  grand 
conception,  and  endeavoured  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  and  aid  of  the  eminent  practitioners 
of  the  healing  art  in  its  favour;  but  they  only 
replied  by  ridiculing  the  idea  as  an  absurdity. 
Jenner  persevered,  however,-  and,  in  1796,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  make  an  experiment  which 
could  not  be  gainsaid:  he  vaccinated  a boy, 
eight  years  old,  with  the  matter  taken  from  a 
milkmaid’s  hand.  The  child  recovered  from  the 
infection  in  a satisfactory  manner,  and  was 
immediately  afterwards  inoculated  for  small- 
pox, without  the  slightest  effect.  Many  similar 
experiments  were  subsequently  made,  all  ending 
successfully  ; aud,  in  1798,  Jenner  put  forth  his 
first  work  on  the  discovery,  “An  Inquiry  into 
Lhe  Causes  and  Effects  of  the  Variola;  Vaecime 
(Cow-pox).”  Although  the  author  successfully 
demonstrated  the  soundness  of  his  views,  they 
met  with  great  opposition  from  medical  men  at 
the  outset.  In  about  a year,  however,  some 
seventy  leading  physicians  and  surgeons  signed 
a declaration  stating  their  entire  concurrence 
with  him.  An  attempt  was  now  made  to  rob 
Jenner  of  the  merit  of  his  discovery;  but  it 
proved  signally  abortive,  and  henceforth  fame 
and  fortune  were  within  reach  of  (he  retired 
country  surgeon;  but  Jenner  refused  every 
offer;  and  as  a desire  to  benefit  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  not  an  ambition  of  worldly 
honours,  had  been  his  endeavour,  lie  would  not 
quit  his  native  village,  where  lie  practised  as 
physician.  “Shall  I,”  he  wrote  to  a friend, 
“ who,  even  in  the  morning  of  my  life,  sought 
the  lowly  and  sequestered  path  of  life— the 
valley,  and  not  the  mountain— shall  I,  now  my 
evening  is  fast  approaching,  hold  myself  up  as 
an  object  for  fortune  and  fur  fame?  My  fortune, 
with  what  flows  from  my  profession,  is  amply 
sufficient  to  gratify  my  wishes.”  The  grand 
discovery  rapidly  spread  over  England,  tr-ncc, 
and  the  other  continental  nations,  and  through- 
out the  world.  The  House  of  Commons,  0) 
way  of  recompensing  the  long  and  d’smfrrcsc 

labours  of  Jenner,  voted  him,  in  1'0_,  £1  > > 

and  £20,000  in  1807.  Ho  wrote  several  worss 
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Jennings 

.1  papers  on  liis  discovery,  on  general  medi- 
-.0,  and  on  natural  history,  b.  at  Berkeley, 
mcestershire,  1749;  d.  1823. 

Iexnings,  David,  jen'-ings,  a learned  disscnt- 
T minister,  was  the  author  of  “An  Appeal 
Ueason  and  Common  Sense  for  the  Truth  of  the 
■ly Scriptures,”  “Anlntroduction  to  the  Use  of 
: Globes  and  Orrery,”  “Introduction  to  the 
■owl  edge  of  Medals,”  “Jewish  Antiquities,” 
ols.  8vo.  b.  at  Kibworth,  Leicestershire: 
1762. 

'exxings,  Henry  Constantine,  an  antiquary 

I virtuoso  of  most  eccentric  habits  and 
■quered  fortune,  was  the  only  son  of  a gentle- 

II  of  considerable  property  at  Shiplake,  in 
fordsliire.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
iooI,  and  at  seventeen  became  an  ensign  iu 

foot-guards;  but  resigned  his  commission, 
4 travelled  on  the  Continent,  where  he  col- 
ed, while  in  Italy,  a number  of  statues  and 
. cr  antiques,  with  which  he  decorated  his 
; at.  Shiplake.  He  now  led  the  life  of  a man 
fashion  and  fortune,  indulging  in  the  most 
ensive  follies  ; the  consequence  of  which  was 
t he  became  an  inmate  of  the  King’s  Bench, 
ed  at  length  from  his  pecuniary  embarrass- 
. its,  he  settled  on  an  estate  he  had  in  Esses, 
ere  he  gave  himself  up  with  enthusiasm  to  the 
eetion  of searcebooks, pictures, and  curiosities, 
was,  however,  again  unfortunate.  Having 
rowed  a sum  of  money  from  a person  who  was 
ibted  to  the  crown, his  museum  was  hurriedly 
l for  a small  sum,  to  satisfy  the  claim  of  go- 
ameut.  For  many  years  afterwards,  Jennings 
a prisoner  in  Chelmsford  gaol;  but  on 
lining  his  freedom,  resumed  his  former 
its,  and  settled  at  Chelsea ; where,  to  use 
words  of  a gentleman  who  visited  him  in 
1,  and  who  graphically  described  his  singular 
earance,  he  sat  “ enthroned  in  all  the  ma- 
Y of  virtue  amidst  his  books,  his  pictures, 
bis  shells.”  In  consequence  of  fresh  em- 
assnients,  these  precious  relics  were  all  sold 
-S16,  and  Jennings  was  once  more  a prisoner 
iln  the  rules  of  the  Bench,  where  he  died  in 
.'.  b.  1731. 

:3NSOK,  or  Jansonius,  Nicholas,  zheri- 
i(j,  a celebrated  French  printer  and  letter- 
der  in  the  15th  century.  He  was  the  first 
: fixed  the  form  and  proportion  of  the  Roman 
; acter ; and  his  editions  of  books,  printed 
een  the  years  1470  and  1481,  are  highly 
. ed  on  aecoimt  of  the  beauty  of  the  typo- 

• hy.  The  first  book  which  came  from  his 

• 5 was  a volume  in  4to,  entitled  “ Decor 
' larum,”  1471.  n.  about  1481. 

nyx’s,  Soame,  jen'-ins,  an  English  writer  on 
iOus  subjects,  who  was  educated  at  a private 
)1,  whence  he  was  sent  to  St.  John’s  Col- 
Cambridge.  In  1728  he  published  a poem 
tie  Art  of  Dancing.  He  was  elected  mem- 
_ f Parliament^  n 1741,  and  sat  in  the  House 
' 780.  In  1755  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
of  trade,  which  place  he  held  till  that 
1 was  abolished.  His  works  are, — “Poems;” 
’ree  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Evil;”  “A 
of  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian 
ion.”  b.  iu  London,  1704;  n.  1787. 
ensow,  Robert,  jef-son,  a dramatic  writer, 
an  officer  in  the  army,  and  many  years 
trer  of  the  horse  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
“ n<!>  .He  was  also  for  some  time  a member 
ie  Irish  House  of  Commons.  His  first 
atic  piece,  “ Braganza,”  was  read  with  suc- 
: it  Drury-lane,  and  printed  in  1775.  “ The 
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Law  of  Lombardy,”  a tragedy,  was  performed 
nine  nights  at  Drury-lane,  in  1779.  “The 
Count  Narbonne”  was  well  received.  lie  wrote 
also  “ The  Campaign ; or.  Love  in  the  East 
Indies,”  an  opera ; “ Julia ; or,  the  Italian 
Lover,”  atragedy;  “ Two  Strings  to  your  Bow,” 
a farce;  “The  Conspiracy;”  and  “Roman 
Portraits,”  a poem  in  heroic  verse,  with  his- 
torical remarks  and  illustrations,  b.  in  Ireland, 
1736  ; d.  in  Dublin,  1803. 

JiiEDAN,  ’William,  jer'-dan,  a modern  English 
litterateur,  was  the  son  of  a small  land- 
owner  of  Kelso,  in  Roxburghshire,  and  was 
educated  at  a Scotch  parochial  school,  after- 
wards receiving  some  instruction  from  Dr. 
Rutherford,  author  of  the  “View  of  Ancient 
History.”  His  family  designed  him  for  the  law ; 
but,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  allowed  to  go 
to  London,  where,  in  1801,  he  entered  a mer- 
chant’s counting-house,  at  a salary  of  £50  per 
annum.  He  quitted  this  employment  the  next 
year,  and  went  to  Edinburgh  to  attend  the  law 
classes  of  that  university ; but  abandoned  this 
study  in  less  than  a year,  returning  once  more 
to  London,  where  he  became  embarrassed  by 
debts,  was  released  by  his  uncle,  a naval  officer, 
and  taken  on  board  his  ship  at  Portsmouth  as 
surgeon’s  clerk.  While  serving  in  this  capacity, 
some  verses  of  his  were  inserted  in  a Portsmouth 
paper;  upon  which  he  borrowed  a sum  of 
money  and  went  to  the  metropolis,  resolved  to 
push  his  fortunes  as  a literary  man.  In  1805  he 
obtained  an  engagement  on  a newly-started 
paper,— the  “Aurora;”  and,  after  being  em- 
ployed as  contributor  to  several  journals,  he, 
some  years  afterwards,  joined  the  staff  of  the 
“ Sun,"  of  which  he  eventually  became  editor. 
In  1817  he  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Colburn  to  edit 
the  “ Literary  Gazette,”  of  which  paper  he  was 
subsequently  the  proprietor,  but  ceased  to  have 
any  connexion  with  it  in  the  year  1850.  Soon 
afterwards,  a subscription  of  nearly  £700  was 
raised  for  him,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  granted 
him  a pension  of  100  guineas  a year.  Mr.  J erdan 
published  his  autobiography  in  1853,  and  “Men 
I have  Known  ” in  1866.  b.  1782;  d.  1869. 

Jekemie,  Sir  John,  jer'-e-mie,  an  eminent 
colonial  judge  and  anti-slavery  advocate,  who, 
after  receiving  his  education  atBlundell’s  gram- 
mar school,  Tiverton,  returned  to  Guernsey,  his 
native  place,  and  began  to  study  the  law,  which 
he  afterwards  continued  at  Dijon,  in  France. 
In  1815  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  govern- 
ment, by  his  evidence  before  the  royal  com- 
missioners sent  to  Guernsey  to  investigate  the 
administration  of  justice  in  that  island.  In 
1824  he  was  nominated  chief  justice  of  St.  Lucia, 
West  Indies,  and,  from  what  he  observed  in  that 
office,  became  an  energetic  advocate  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  published  his  views  in 
four  essays  on  Colonial  Slavery.  In  1832  he 
was  made  advocate-general  of  the  Mauritius ; 
but  his  abolitionist  views  being  known  to  the 
planters,  his  appointment  was  the  signal  for 
almost  open  insurrection,  the  colonial  Assembly 
petitioning  the  governor  not  to  allow  him  to 
land  upon  the  island.  The  entire  naval  and 
military  force  was  required  to  protect  him  when 
he  did  so,  after  two  days’  delay.  So  general 
was  the  discontent  during  his  short  term  of 
office,  that  the  governor  was  compelled  to  order 
his  return  to  England.  On  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, he  declared  his  willingness  to  return  and 
resume  his  appointment,  and  the  government 
acceding,  he  went  to  the  Mauritius  once  more. 
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and  remained,  notwithstanding  every  opposi- 
tion, till  1835.  This  year  he  was  appointed 
puisne  judge  of  tho  supremo  court  of  Ceylon,  an 
ollico  ho  resigned  to  assume  the  governorship  of 
Sierra  Leone  in  1840,  in  bot  h of  which  countries 
he  never  ceased  to  labour  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  liberated  negroes.  Ho  pub- 
lished several  works  against  slavery,  n.  at 
Guernsey,  1795;  d.  at  Sierra  Leone,  1841. 

Jerningiiam,  Edward,  jer'-ning-ham,  a poet 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  descended  from  an 
ancient  Roman  Catholic  family  of  Norfolk,  was 
educated  at  Douay  and  at  Paris, but  on  returning 
to  England,  abjured  popery  and  entered  the 
communion  of  the  Anglican  Church.  He 
wrote  the  tragedy  of  “Margaret  of  Anjou,” 
tho  “ Siege  of  Berwick,”  and  other  plays  and 
poems,  in  four  volumes,  besides  an  “ Essay  on 
the  Mild  Tonour  of  Christianity ;”  “ The  Dig- 
nity of  Human  Nature;”  “The  Alexandrian 
School,”  &e.  b.  1727;  d.  1812. 

Jerome,  S i.,  jer'-ome.  ( See  Hieronymus.) 
Jerome  of  Prague,  so  called  from  the  place 
of  his  birth,  was  the  disciple  of  John  Huss  (see 
lluss),  and  aman  of  considerable  learning.  The 
Council  of  Constance  cited  him  to  appear  before 
it  with  his  master ; but,  finding  that  Huss  was 
thrown  into  prison,  he  retired  to  Oberlingen, 
where  he  applied  for  a safe-conduct,  which  was 
refused.  On  his  journey  to  his  own  country,  he 
was  arrested,  and  sent  to  Constance  in  chains. 
After  being  cruelly  tortured,  he  was  consigned 
to  the  flames,  which  he  endured  with  great  for- 
titude, in  1416.  b.  1378. 

Jerome  oe  St.  Faith,  a Spanish  Jew,  named, 
before  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  Joshua 
Larclii,  became  physician  to  Peter  de  Runa, 
the  anti-pope  Benedict  XIII.,  in  whose  pre- 
sence, and  that  of  many  cardinals  and  prelates, 
he  disputed  with  some  learned  rabbins  at  '1  or- 
tosa,  in  1414.  The  result  of  that  conference,  and 
of  a treatise  on  the  errors  of  the  Talmud  by 
him,  is  said  to  have  been  so  deeply  felt,  that 
about  6000  Jews  were  eonverteeb  Jerome’s 
book  was  printed  at  Frankfort  in  1602. 

Jerrold,  Douglas,  jer'-rolcl,  a modern  Eng- 
lish novelist,  dramatist,  and  essayist,  was  the 
son  of  the  manager  of  the  Sheerness  Theatre 
during  the  latter  years  of  the  war  between 
France  and  England.  Sheerness  was,  in  those 
days,  a very  busy  arsenal ; ships  of  war  were 
constantly  arriving  and  departing,  and  young 
Jerrold  was  enabled  to  hear  many  a stirring 
“ yarn”  about  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  the  strange  life  of 
the  strolling  player,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
was  being  reared,  'i  he  drama  and  the  sea  were 
thus  the  two  great  circumstances  of  his  earliest 
years;  and  with  one  or  other  of  these  his  life 
was  afterwards  connected.  While  still  a 
boy,  his  father  obtained  for  him  an  appoint- 
ment as  midshipman  in  a ship  of  war  com- 
manded by  Captain  Austen,  brother  of  Miss 
Austen,  the  celebrated  novelist.  In  this  capacity 
he  served  till  the  termination  of  the  war,  w hen, 
coming  ashore,  he  was  sent  to  London,  and  ap- 
prenticed to  a printer.  For  several  years,  while 
working  as  a compositor,  he  devotee*  his  leisure 
hours  to  the  task  of  intellectual  improvement, 
acquired  several  languages,  and  the  habit  of 
expressing  his  thoughts  in  writing.  One  night, 
after  he  had  witnessed  a performance  of  Der 
Frcischutz,”  lie  sat  down,  wrote  a criticism  o 
the  play,  and  inclosed  it  to  the  editor  ol  the 
paper  upon  which  he  was  working  as  a compo- 
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sitor.  The  “copy”  was  handed  over  to  him  to 
be  put  into  type,  and  further,  an  editorial  notice 
was  inserted,  asking  flic  anonymous  corre- 
spondent to  continue  his  contributions,  'ibis 
event  fixed  the  vocation  of  Douglas  Jerrold. 
Before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  had 
written  his  play  of  “Black-eyed  Susan,”  the  most 
popular  of  all  modern  nautical  dramas,  Mr.  T.  R. 
Cooke,  the  original  William,  having  acted  in  it 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  times.  This  first 
success  induced  Jerrold  to  produce,  during  a 
quarter  of  a century,  a succession  of  original, 
witty,  and  thoroughly  English  plays,  which  in 
these  respects  presented  a marked  contrast  to 
the  works  of  other  English  playwrights  ; they, 
for  the  most  part,  depending  upon  the  French 
for  their  plot,  dialogue,  and  sentiment.  The 
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and  “ The  Bubble  of  the  Day”  are  two  of  his 
most  popular  comedies,  and  deservedly  so,  for 
they  sparkle  throughout  with  wit,  humour,  and 
keen  satire.  As  a novelist,  lie  gave  to  the  pub- 
lic—“Clovernook,”  “St.Giles’s  and  St.  James's,” 
“The  Man  made  of  Money,”  and  “The  Story 
of  a Feather.”  He  was  intimately  connected 
with  that  most  successful  of  all  humorous 
periodicals,  “ Punch,”  having  regularly  written 
for  it,  from  its  second  number  till  within  a year 
or  two  of  his  death ; and  nothing  that  ever  ap- 
peared therein,  even  in  its  best  days,  when 
Thackeray  and  Gilbert  a Pocket  were  among  its 
contributors,  was  more  popular  than  the  famous 
“Caudle  Lectures”  of  Jerrold.  In  the  same 
periodical  also  appeared  “Bunch’s  Letters  to 
his  Sod,”  besides  a constant  succession  of  t 
epigrammatic,  short  articles,  directed  again. -t 
the  follies  of  the  day.  His  novels,  plays,  and 
most  important  miscellaneous  writings,  were 
collected  and  published,  in  8 vols.,  a few  years 
since;  “Men  of  Character,”  which  originally 
appeared  in  “Blackwood’s  Magazine,”  bring 
included  in  the  number.  During  the  last  three 
or  four  years  of  his  life,  Jerrold  had  been  the 
editor  of  “ Lloyd’s  Weekly  Newspaper.”  b.  i.i 
London,  1803;  d.  at  the  same  place,  1357. 

Jerusalem,  J.  Frederick  William,  a Lutheran 
theologian  and  preacher,  who  was  charged  by 
the  duke  of  Brunswick  with  the  education  of 
Ills  son,  and  appointed  preacher  to  his  court. 
During  his  successful  career  as  a ten -her  ol 
youth,  he  founded  the  Caroline  College/  at 
Brunswick.  He  wrote  “ Letters  on  the  Mosaic 
Religion,”  “ Considerations  on  the  Truth  of  llc- 
ligion,”  and  a great  number  of  sermons,  b.  at 
Osnabruck,  1709;  n.  1789— His  son  Charks 
William,  a young  man  of  great  promise,  killed 
himself  in  a lit  of  melancholy  in  1773.  lie  is  saul 
to  have  been  the  original  of  Gotlie’s  “ Werther. 

Jervas,  Charles,  j r-vas,  an  English  portrait- 
painter,  who  studied  for  a short  time  under  > r 
Godfrey  Kneller.  By  the  generosity  of  a frienu, 
he  was  enabled  to  continue  his  studies  at  Pans 
and  Rome.  On  his  return,  he  obtained  con- 
siderable employment,  more,  perhaps,  lrom  the 
friendship  of  Pope  and  other  celebrated  m u 
than  from  his  own  merit.  lie  published  a trans- 
lation of  “ Don  Quixote,”  to  which  Dr.  V,  r.r- 
burton  added  an  appendix  m tho  “Origin  cl 
Romances  and  of  Chivalry.”  b.  in  Ireland, 
about  1675 ; d.  1739.  ,c 

Jervis,  John,  Earl  of  St.  Aiiiccn..  ( 1 

Vincent,  Earl  St.)  _ A„list 

Jessey,  Henry,  jes -sc,  a nonconform.- 
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Jestyn  ab  G-wrgant 

minister.  He  joined  the  Independents,  for  which 
he  was  imprisoned  in  1611,  but  was  released  by 
the  Parliament.  In  the  civil  war  ho  officiated 
at  St.  George’s,  Southwark,  but  was  ejected  at 
Ihe  Restoration,  and  sent  to  prison.  He  wrote 
“ The  Glory  and  Salvation  of  Judah  and  Israel,” 
a “ Description  df  Jerusalem,”  and  “The  English 
Greek  Lexicon.”  i).  at  West  Rowton,  Yorkshire, 
1627  j d.  1663. 

JasTTir  ab  Gwrgant ,jes’-tin,  prince  of  Gla- 
morgan, who  was  rejected  by  his  countrymen  as 
their  sovereign,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1030,  in  consequence  of  his  violent  temper,  his 
uncle  Howel  being  chosen  in  his  stead ; but,  on 
the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1043,  he  succeeded 
him.  Having  made  war  on  Rhys-ap-Tudor,  a 
neighbouring  prince,  he  sent  Einion,  liis  ally,  to 
invite  the  English  to  his  assistance,  who  de- 
feated Rhys;  but  Jestyn  refusing  to  give  his 
daughter  to  Einion,  as  he  had  promised,  the  latter 
applied  to  the  English,  who  turned  their  arms 
against  Jestyn,  and  obliged  him  to  quit  his  do- 
minions, which  they  divided  among  themselves. 

Jesua,  Levita,  chai-soo'-a,  a Spanish  rabbi  in 
the  15th  century,  who  wrote  a curious  book 
called  “ Halichot  Olam or  the  Ways  of 
Eternity,  an  edition  of  which,  in  Hebrew  and 
Latin,  appeared  in  Hanover  in  1414. 

J euffroy,  R.  V.,  zhoo'-froi,  an  eminent  gem 
and  medal  engraver,  whose  taste  and  genius  for 
llie  art  were  such,  that  while  he  was  at  Rome, 
as  an  assistant  to  Pichler,  his  employer  was  in 
the  habit  of  selling  the  productions  of  the  young 
artist  as  antiques.  On  his  return  to  Paris, 
he  was  made  director  of  the  school  of  gem  en- 
graving, at  the  institution  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  b.  at  Rouen.  1749 ; d.  1S26. 

Jewell,  John,  ju'-el,  a learned  prelate,  and  a 
father  of  the  English  Protestant  church.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  avowed  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  became  an  admired 
preacher;  but,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  his 
doctrines  brought  him  into  imminent  danger. 
Finding  that  Bishop  Bonner  was  devising  means 
to  apprehend  him,  lie  went  abroad,  and  resided 
with  Peter  Martyr  at  Strasburg,  and  afterwards 
at  Zurich.  On  the  death  of  Mary  he  returned 
home,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  sixteen  Pro- 
testant divines  to  dispute  with  as  many  Ro- 
manists before  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1559  he  was 
preferred  to  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury,  and,  in 
1565,  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  His  conduct  as  a bishop  was 
exemplary,  and  he  paid  great  attention  to  the 
work  of  reformation  in  his  diocese.  His  appli- 
cation to  study  was  so  intense  as  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  an  illness,  which  ultimately  proved 
fatal.  His  learning  and  abilities  were  celebrated 
over  Europe  by  his  admirable  “Apology  for  the 
Church  of  England,”  which  was  attacked  by  his 
countryman  and  schoolfellow,  Thomas  Harding, 
and  defended  by  the  author.  Ilis  works  were 
collected  into  one  volume  folio,  and  deemed  of 
so  much  importance  as  to  be  placed  in  churches 
lor  the  edification  of  the  people.  It  is  said  these 
writings  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  chained 
t > the  reading-desk  in  churches,  even  in  the 
present  day.  b.  at  Berryarbor,  Devonshire, 
4521.;  d.  at  Monkton  Farleigh,  1571. 

Jewsbuky,  juit'-her-c,  Miss  Geraldine  End- 
Bor,  a modern  English  novelist,  whose  educa- 
tion was  directed  by  Mrs.  Fletcher,  herself  an 
authoress  of  some  mark.  M iss  Jewsbury’s  first 
work  was  “ Zoe,  or  the  History  of  Two  Lives,” 
a novel  full  of  passion  and  finely-graduated 
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character,  the  success  of  which  fixed  her  voca- 
tion as  an  authoress.  This  work,  which  ap- 
peared in  1845,  was  followed  by  a second  three 
years  afterwards;  called  “The  Half-Sisters,”  a 
novel  superior  even  to  the  first.  In  1850  ap- 
peared her  “Marian  Withers,”  in  1852  tho 
“History  of  an  Adopted  Child,”  and  in  1856,  the 
“ Sorrows  of  Gentility,”  each  of  which  was  an 
advance  in  art  upon  its  predecessor.  Indeed, 
this  lady,  by  her  steady  progress  towards  a high 
standard  of  perfection  as  a novelist,  established 
for  herself  a sound  and  lasting  reputation,  b. 
at  Measham,  Warwickshire,  about  1820. 

Jezid  J.,je'-zid,U\c  seventh  caliph, or  successor 
of  Mohammed,  and  the  second  of  the  race  ofOm- 
miades,  began  his  reign  in  680.  The  Arabs,  in 
the  second  year  of  his  reign,  elected  Hussein, 
son  of  Ali,  to  the  caliphate;  but  Jezid  caused 
him  to  be  assassinated.  He  also  persecuted  the 
whole  house  of  Ali,  and  put  a number  of  persons 
to  death.  Jezid,  though  a cruel  tyrant,  had  a 
taste  for  poetry,  and  wrote  some  amatory  verses 
of  merit,  d.  6S3. 

J EzzAnJeJ-zrtr.surnamed  The  Butcher, whose 
real  name  was  Ahmed,  was  the  famous  pacha  of 
Saida  and  Acre,  who  defended  the  latter  place 
against  Bonaparte.  1 n his  youth  he  was  pur- 
chased by  the  celebrated  Ali  Bey,  at  that  time 
master  of  Egypt;  and  from  being  a common 
mameluke,  Ahmed,  in  a few  years,  became 
governor  of  Grand  Cairo.  In  consequence  of  a 
variety  of  occurrences,  which  need  not  be  de- 
tailed here,  Jezzar  was  appointed  pacha  of  Acre 
and  Syria,  on  the  death  of  Daher  ; and  for  his 
zeal  in  opposing  a redoubtable  sheik,  who  had 
long  defied  the  power  of  the  grand  seiguor,  he 
was  made  a pacha  of  three  tails,  with  the  title 
of  vizier.  This  advancement  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  extending  the  boundaries  of  his 
government,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Turkish  court  to  displace  him,  he  retained  his 
authority  to  the  last.  After  Bonaparte  had 
vanquished  the  mamolukes,  he  made  friendly 
overtures  to  Jezzar,  but  they  were  indignantly 
rejected  by  him,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  English 
squadron,  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  lie  valiantly 
defended  the  city  of  St.  Jean  d’Acrc  against  the 
incessant  attempts  of  the  French  to  take  pos- 
session of  it;  so  that,  after  a siege  of  sixty-one 
days,  the  “conqueror  of  Egypt”  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  his  forces,  and  leave  Aero  in  undis- 
puted possession  of  its  brave  defenders.  Jezzar 
died,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1S04,  possessed  of 
immense  treasures;  and,  it  is  said,  particularly 
pleased  with  the  sanguinary  title  which  he  had 
acquired  by  his  numerous  acts  of  ferocity. 

J oachim  Jo'-a-lcim,  a celebrated  Italian  monk, 
surnamed  the  Prophet,  who  went  barefoot  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and,  on  his  return, 
entered  into  the  order  of  Cistercians.  He  founded 
several  monasteries,  which  he  governed  with 
discretion.  He  wrote  many  predictions,  which 
were  printed  in  a book  entitled  “ The  Everlast- 
ing Gospel.”  His  followers  pretended  that 
miracles  were  wrought  at  his  tomb,  and  applied 
to  tho  pope  to  canonize  him,  but  this  was  re- 
jected on  account  of  some  supposed  errors  in  his 
works,  b.  at  Celico,  near  Coscnza,  1130;  d. 
1203. 

JoicniM,  George,  a mathematician,  otherwise 
named  Rheticus,  obtained  the  mathematical 
chair  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  zealously  espoused 
and  defended  the  astronomical  system  of  Co- 
pernicus. He  was  the  author  of  several  astro- 
nomical works,  b.  1514;  d.  1576 
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Joan  of  Aho,  properly  Jeanne  Dare,  theMaid 
of  Orleans,  joan,  a French  heroine,  whose  pa- 
rents were  peasants.  She  was  servant  at  an 
inn  when  she  imagined  that  St.  Michael,  the 
tutelary  angel  of  France,  had  commanded  her 
to  raiso  the  siege  of  Orleans,  then  closely  pressed 
by  the  English  under  the  duke  of  Bedford.  Her 
pretended  visions  made  a great  noise,  and  she 
was  introduced  to  Charles  VII.,  whom  she  is 
said  to  have  discovered  amidst  his  courtiers, 
though  lie  was  dressed  like  them.  She  pro- 
mised to  relieve  Orleans,  and  to  procure  the  co- 
ronation of  Charles  at  Rlieims.  Her  oilers  were 
accepted,  though  the  Parliament  treated  her  as 
an  impostor.  Clad  in  armour,  she  headed  the 
troops,  who  were  animated  by  lu  r professions 
and  example.  The  siege  of  Orleans  was  raised 
after  which  she  marched  to  Ithenns,  and  assisted 
at  the  coronation  of  the  king,  who  ennobled  her 
family,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Du  b)S, 
with  large  grants  of  land.  Joan,  after  heading 
a sortie,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Com- 
piegne,  by  the  English,  who,  to  their  disgrace 
tried  and  condemned  her  tor  sorcery.  Ih° 
story  of  Joan  of  Arc’s  life  has  furnished  a,  theme 
to  many  writers.  A large  work,  called  the 
“ History  of  Joan  of  Are,”  in  four  yoiumcs,  was 
published  in  Paris  in  1817.  Schiller  has  com- 
posed a tragedy,  Casimir  Delavigne  a touching 
elegy  Southey  a fine  poem  on  her  life  and  death ; 
Voltaire,  with  bad  taste,  wrote  a burlesque  and 
immoral  poem  on  the  heroine,  n . at  Domrcmj , 
in  Loraine  1412  ; burnt  at  lvOU.cn  in  14o  • 

Joan,  Pope,  a fictitious  character,  though  tte 
contrary  is  asserted  by  Platma,  who  callb  this 
v,oo°  John  VIII . There  are  several  versions  of 
the  story.  In  one  it  is  said  that,  about  the  middle 
of  the  9th  century,  a woman  named  Joan  bom 
at  Mentz,  and  who  had  long  worn  men  s clotlim^, 
obtained  so  great  a reputation  as  a doctor,  us  to 
be  elected  to  the  papal  chair  on  the  death  of 
Leo  IV.  It  is  further  stated,  that  having  be- 
come pregnant,  she  was  taken  in  labour,  as  she 
was  going  in  procession,  between  the  Colosseum 
and  the  church  of  St.  Clement,  and  died  m the 
street  In  order  to  avoid  the  like  disgrace,  it 
was  said  that  every  new  popc  was  placed  m a 
perforated  chair  to  be  examined.  The  w hole  ol 
this  ridiculous  story,  however,  is  now  abandoned 
as  fabulous  by  Catholics  as  well  as  Plot estants. 
David  Blonde),  in  particular,  published  in  1019, 
an  able  refutation  of  it  m a work  called  1 a 
miliar  Explanation  of  the  Question,  W as  a 
Woman  seated  on  the  Papal  l krone,  bctu  een 

T.po  IV.  and  Benedict  III.  i” 

Joan  I.,  queen  of  Naples,  was  the  daughter 
of  King  Robert  of  Naples.  Atthe  age  of  sixteen 
she  assumed  the  government,  he^g  at  the  tame 
married  to  her  cousin,  Andieas  of  Hungary. 
She  was  a very  handsome  and  accomplished 
vnune  woman;  but  she  evinced  little  sympathy 
w°i tli "her 'husband’ s tastes  and  temper.  She 
allowed  a number  of  conspirators,  who  weie 

rieith  Joan’s  troops  were  worsted,  ana  me 
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out  soon  after  at  Naples,  Louis  and  Ins  Hun- 
garians fled;  upon  which  Joan  returned  to 
her  capital,  where  herself  and  husband  were 
crowned  in  1351,  Up  to  the  death  of  her  second 
husband,  which  took  place  in  1362,  Joan 
reigned  in  peace  over  her  subjects.  In  the 
same  year  she  married  the  prince  of  Majorca, 
who  died  in  1370;  after  this  she  married  her 
fourth  husband,  Otlio,  duke  of  Brunswick. 
Having  no  issue  by  any  of  tlicsc  matrimonial 
unions,  the  queen  gave  her  niece  Margaret  in 
marriage  to  Charles,  duke  of  Durazzo,  v.  horn 
she  further  nominated  to  be  her  successor;  A 
schism,  between  Clement  VII.  and  Urban  \ I., 
breaking  out  soon  after,  Joan  embraced  the 
cause  of  the  former;  whereupon  Urban  excom- 
municated her,  and  proclaimed  Charles  Durazzo 
kilim  Charles,  ungrateful  to  his  benefactress, 
marched  against,  defeated,  and  took  her  pri- 
soner. After  vainly  endeavouring  to  induce 
Joan  to  abdicate  in  his  favour,  he  shut  her  up 
in  the  castle  of  Muro.  Joan,  notwithstanding, 
would  not  accede;  but  named  Louis  of  Anjou, 
brother  of  Charles  V.,  king  ofr  France,  as  her 
successor  on  the  throne  of  Naples.  *^hoitiy 
afterwards  Charles  caused  her  to  be  smothered 
in  her  prison,  n.  1327 ; d.  1382. 

Joan  II.,  queen  of  Naples,  was  daughter  of 
Charles  Durazzo,  and  sister  of  Ladislaus,  whom 
she  succeeded  in  1414,  being  at  the  time  fuity- 
four  years  of  age,  and  notorious  for  her  scancia- 
lous  'life,  which  became  still  more  open  ana 
disgraceful  after  her  gaining  the  crown,  --he 
married  James,  count  de  la  Marche,  who,  how- 
ever, was  soon  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
court,  proceeding,  it  is  stated,  to  France,  v.here 
he  took  a religious  habit  and  died.  A succes- 
sion of  paramours  next  divided  the  throne  with 
this  weak  and  wicked  queen;  murders,  court 
intrigues,  and.  barefaced  profligacy  reigning 
supreme  at  the  court.  At  her  death,  her  king- 
dom was  left  in  a most  miserable  condition. 

n.  1370;  x».  1435.  . , 

Joanfs,  or  J panes,  1 icentc,  yoo-a-aes,  a 
celebrated  Spanish  painter,  who  studied  m 
I Italy,  and,  as  appears  by  his  works,  principally 
I followed  the  Roman  school.  He  was  one  Oi  me 
best  artists  Spain  has  produced,  and  is  some- 
times termed  the  Spanish  Kafaelle.  His  draw- 
ing is  correct,  and  exhibits  numerous  in- 
stances of  successful  foreshortening ; his  grape- 
ries are  well  arranged ; his  colouring  gener-l  y 
sombre  (he  was  very  fond  of  chocolate  coloui) ; 
and  his  expression  mostly  in  perfect .keeping  with 
his  themes,  which  were  generally  those  o.  dem  o- 
tion or  impassioned  resignation,  such  as  in  hm 
“Baptism  of  Christ,”  which  is  in  the  eathcdml 
at  Valencia.  He  painted  religious  subjects  ex- 
clusively, and  it  is  said  was .so . pious  hat  h. 


always  took  the  sacrament  before  beginning ^ an 
altar-piece.  His  best  works  are  in  the  cathednU 
of  Valencia,  where  lie  principally  resided,  ana 
had  many  pupils;  some  good specimens  < t nw 
style,  however,  are  m thc_  Prado  at  Madrid. 
b.  in  the  province  ot  Valencia,  lo23 ; i>.  R>'J- 
Jobat,  Louis,  zho'-ba,  a I rench  J esuit,  rc- 

markable  for  Ins  knowledge  of  ancient  corns 
and  medals,  upon  which  subject  he  wrote  an 
elaborate  treatise,  printed  in  1/39.  n.  tw< , 

D*jSe,  Pieter  de,  zhode,  a celebrated  engraver 
of  Antwerp,  was  instructed  in  hi*  ..it  t.v 
Golzius,  after  which  lie  stadied  in  _ 1 

Italy  His  engraving  ot  Cousins  hast  <iu- r 
ment”  occupied  twelve  sheets,  altogether 
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sixteen  feet  square,  d.-  at  Antwerp,  1634. — 
Pieter  de,  junior,  was  taught  liis  art  by  the 
above,  his  father.  He  excelled  him  in  some 
respects,  and  many  of  his  prints,  after  portraits 
by  Vandyek  and  Rubens,  are  regarded  as  very 
valuable  by  connoisseurs,  b.  at  Antwerp,  1600; 
i>.  unknown  when. — Arnold  de,  son  of  the 
above,  was  also  an  engraver,  lie  is  said  to 
have  engraved  a print,  “Mercury  instructing 
Cupid,”  for  Charles  I.  b.  at  Antwerp  about 
1636 ; d.  unknown  when. 

Jodei/lb,  Stephen,  zho'-del,  lord  of  Lymo- 
din,  a French  poet,  was  the  first  who  wrote 
tragedies  on  the  Greek  model  in  the  French 
language ; but  one  of  them  was  so  long  that  it 
occupied  ten  mornings  in  its  representation. 
He  also  wrote  sonnets,  elegies,  odes,  &c.  b.  at 
Paris,  1532;  d.  1573. 

J or  cue  it,  Christian  Theopliilus,  slie(v)'-lcer, 
an  erudite  German  lexicographer,  who  first 
studied  medicine,  but  subsequently  applied  him- 
self to  theology  and  the  art  of  oratory,  and 
delivered  courses  of  lectures. on  rhetoric  be- 
tween 1715  and  1720.  Ho  afterwards  filled  the 
chair  of  philosophy  and  of  history  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Leipsic,  and  became,  in  1742,  librarian 
of  the  same  institution.  His  principal  work  is 
the  “Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lcxikon”  (Uni- 
versal Dictionary  of  Learned  Men),  which  con- 
tained upwards  of  60,000  names,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  4 vols.  at  Leipsic,  in  1750.  This 
dictionary  has  since  been  re-edited  and  en- 
larged on  several  occasions,  b.  at  Leipsic, 
1694;  d.  175S. 

Joffbedy,  Geoffboi,  or  Jouffboy,  Car- 
dinal, zhoof-froi,  a celebrated  dignitary  of  the 
Romish  church.  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
upon  a religious  vocation,  and  rapidly  rose  to 
the  highest  posts  in  his  church.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Louis  XI.  to  the  throne  of  France,  in 
1461,  he  was  bishop  of  Arras;  but,  desiring  to 
obtain  a cardinal’s  hat,  Pope  Pius  II.,  who  was 
anxious  to  procure  the  abolition  of  the  “ Prag- 
matic Sanction”  promised  him  the  cardinalship 
if  he  could  induce  Louis  to  repeal  that  act.  He 
accomplished  this  task,  and  obtained  the  bishop- 
ric of  Alby  and  was  created  cardinal,  in  recom- 
pence  for  so  doing.  He  also  filled  many  high 
political  posts  urn ier  Louis  XI.  b.  at  Tranche 
Comt£,  about  1420';  d.  1473. 

Joffbid,  jof-frid,  abbot  of  Croyland,  in  the 
12th  century.  In  the  continuation  of  Ingulph’s 
account  of  Croyland,  by  Peter  de  Blois,  he  says 
that  abbot  Jofl'rid  sent  a deputation  of  three 
le.irned  French  or  Norman  monks,  named  Odo, 
Terriek,  and  William,  to  his  manor  of  Cotten- 
ham,  near  Cambridge,  to  teach  the  people  in 
that  neighbourhood  grammar,  logic,  and  rheto- 
ric; and  that  these  three  monks  went  every 
day  from  C'ottenham  to  Cambridge,  where  they 
lured  a barn,  in  which  they  taught  those 
sciences  to  a great  number  of  scholars,  who 
resorted  to  them  from  all  the  country  round. 

II  De  Blois  can  be  relied  on,  Joftrid  may  therc- 
lorebe  considered  as  the  original  founder  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge. 

Johanxot,  Alfred,  zho-han'-no,  a French 
painter,  who  designed  many  excellent  pictures, 
ana  made  a large  number  of  sketches  and 
^ra'™'8s  on  wood,  in  illustration  of  books. 

D;  1837. — Tony,  a French  artist  and 
esigner  of  book-engravings.  lie  was  brother 
oi  the  above,  like  whom,  he  also  painted  many 
supeTiQi'  iucturcs;  the  best  of  which  are— 1 “The 
Rattle  of  Fontenoy,”  “ The  Siesta,”  and  “ The 


Pillage.”  His  designs  upon  wood  were  marked 
by  great  skill,  refinement,  and  fancy,  and  were 
all  in  correct  drawing.  His  principal  illustra- 
tions were  to  “ Wertlier,”  “ Manon  Loscaut,” 
“Jerome  Paturot,”  the  “Vicar  of  Wakefield,” 
and  the  novels  of  George  Sand,  many  of  whic  h 
have  been  reproduced  in  England,  b.  at  Offen- 
bach, 1803;  d.  1852. 

JonN  I.,  king  of  England,  jon,  surnamed 
Sansterre,  or  Lackland,  was  the  fifth  son  of 
Henry  II.  He  deprived  his  nephew  Arthur  of 
the  throne,  to  which  he  was  heir,  and  confined 
him  in  prison  at  Rouen,  where  he  was  mur- 
dered. The  French  Court  • of  Peers  demanded 
justice  from  Philip  Augustus  of  France  against 
the  murderer,  who  was  condemned  to  lose  all 
his  lands  in  that  country.  The  pope  also  ex- 
communicated him,  and  absolved  his  subjects 
from  their  allegiance.  He  for  some  time  re- 
sisted the  papal  authority,  but  in  1213  made 
his  submission.  The  English  barons  invited 
over  Louis,  the  son  of  Philip,  and  crowned  him 
at  London  in  1216;  but  he  did  not  continue 
long  in  England.  John  signed  the  great 
charter,  confirming  the  national  liberties,  com- 
monly called  Magna  Charta,  in  1215 ; his  signa- 
ture being  extorted  from  him  by  the  barons. 
b.  at  Oxford,  1166;  d.  at  Newark,  1216. 

John  I.,  king  of  France  and  Navarre,  was 
the  posthumous  son  of  Louis  X.  At  his  birth 
he  was  proclaimed  king,  but  died  when  only  a 
few  days  old,  upon  which  the  crown  devolved 
upon  his  uncle,  Philip  V.  b.  1316. 

John  II.,  surnamed  the  Good,  king  of 
France,  succeeded  his  father,  Philip  of  Valois, 
in  1350.  He  obtained  a victory  over  the  Eng- 
lish in  1355;  but  the  year  following  he  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Poietiers  by 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  sent  him  to 
London,  where  he  remained  till  the  peace  of 
Bretigny,  in  1360.  His  ransom  was  three 
million  crowns  of  gold  and  eight  provinces; 
but,  before  the  sum  could  be  raised,  John  died 
suddenly  in  the  Savoy  in  London,  aged  forty- 
five.  He  was  a prince  of  great  courage  and 
virtue,  b.  1319;  d.  1364. 

John  I.,  Pope,  was  a native  of  Tuscany,  and 
ascended  the  papal  chair  on  the  death  of  Hor- 
misdas,  in  523.  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths, 
a violent  Arian,  threw  him  into  prison  at  Ra- 
venna, where  he  died  in  526. 

John  II.  was  a Reman,  and  succeeded  Boni- 
face II.  in  532.  He  opposed  the  Eutycliians  and 
Nestorians,  and  died  in  535. 

John  III.,  a Roman,  succeeded  Pelagius  I.  in 
560.  n.  574. 

John  IV.,  a native  of  Dalmatia,  was  elected 
to  succeed  Severinus  in  640.  d.  642. 

^ John  V.  was  a native  of  Syria,  and  ascended 
the  papal  throne,  in  succession  to  Benedict  11., 
685.  n.  the  next  year. 

John  VI.,  a Greek,  succeeded  Sergius  I.  in 
701.  He  held  a council  at  Rome,  to  consider 
the  charges  by  the  English  clergy  against  Wil- 
fred, archbishop  of  York,  who  was  acquitted. 
d.  705. 

JonN  VII.  was  also  a Greek,  and  succeeded 
the  above,  d.  707. 

John  VIII.,  a Roman,  was  elected  to  the 
pontificate  on  the  death  of  Adrian  II.,  in  872. 
He  crowned  the  emperor  Charles  the  Bald  in 
875,  and,  three  years  after,  went  to  France, 
where  lie  held  a council  at  Troyes.  In  his  time 
Italy  was  ravaged  by  the  Saracens,  who  obliged 
the  pope  to  pay  tribute.  lie  corresponded  with. 
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Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  had 
driven  Ignatius  from  his  scat  and  usurped  the 
dignity.  John,  imposed  upon  by  the  pretences 
of  the  intruder,  acknowledged  him  patriarch; 
but,  on  discovering  his  error,  excommuni- 
cated him.  d.  832.  This  pope  has  been  styled 
the  Ninth  by  those  who  profess  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  Pope  Joan,  whom  they  call  John 
VI II.  (See  Joan,  Pope.)  Many  of  liis  letters 
arc  extant. 

John  IX.  became  pope  in  899.  d.  about  900. 
John  X.,  archbishop  of  Eavenna,  was  elected 
to  the  papacy  in  915.  He  was  a turbulent  pre- 
late, and  defeated  the  Saracens,  who  had  deso- 
lated Italy  a long  time;  but  he  was  himselt 
driven  from  Home  by  Guy,  duke  ot  Tuscany, 
who  was  supported  by  the  Roman  people,  lie 
was  put  to  death  in  927. 

John  XI.  was  made  pope  at  the  age  ot 
twenty-five,  in  931,  through  the  influence  of  his 
mother  Marozia,  wife  of  Guy,  duke  of  lus- 
cany;  but  his  brother  Albcrico  afterwards  threw 
both  him  and  her  into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
where  John  died,  in  930. 

John  XII.,  a Roman  of  noble  birth,  named 
Oetavianus,  was  elected  pope  in  950,  _ an d was 
the  first  who  changed  his  name  on  that  occa- 
sion. At  that  time  Berenger  tyrannized  over 
Italy,  and  the  pope  implored  the  assistance  ot 
the  emperor  Otho  I.,  who  delivered  the  country . 
John  crowned  Otho  at  Rome,  and  promised  him 
fidelity,  which,  however,  was  of  short  duration, 
for  he  united  with  the  son  of  Berenger  against 
his  deliverer.  Otho  returned  to  Rome  in  Jb3, 
and  called  a council,  in  which  the  pope  was  ac- 
cused of  adultery,  sacrilege,  and  other  crimes, 
which,  being  proved,  he  was  deposed.  On  the 
departure  of  the  emperor,  John  entered  Komc, 
and  exercised  dreadful  cruelties  on  his  enemies, 
lie  was  assassinated  in  96-1,  by  a man  whose  bed 
he  had  defiled.  . , 

John  XIII.  was  elected  pope  m 965,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  emperor  Otho, 
against  the  wifi  of  the  Roman  people.  Peter, 
prefect  of  Rome,  drove  him  thence  m 966;  but 
the  emperor  restored  him,  and  Peter  became  an 
exile  in  his  turn.  n.  972.  _ „ , . 

John  XIV.,  bishop  of  Pavia,  and  ehancclloi  to 
the  emperor  Otho  II.,  obtained  the  papal  chair 
after  Benedict  VII.,  in  983;  but  three  months 
after  his  election  he  was  sent  to  the  castle  ot 
St.  Angelo  by  the  usurper,  Pope  Boniface,  n. 

of  poison,  981.  . 

John  XV.  became  pope  in  9So.  n.  996.  I his 
nope  is  styled  XVI.  by  those  that  maintain  he 
succeeded  one  of  the  same  name  who  died  a few 

days  after  his  election.  . . . 

John  XVII.  was  a Calabrian,  and  nominated 
to  the  papal  chair  by  Crescentius,  the  Roman 
consul,  in  997.  Otho  III.,  however,  went  to 
Rome,  and  put  to  death  Crescentius,  and  linpn- 

80 JohnXVIIT.  was  elected  pope,  in  succession 
to  Sylvester  II.,  in  1C03.  n.  four  months  after 

' * JoHif'xix.  succeeded  the  above,  d.  about 

10  John  XX.,  son  of  Count  Gregory  of  Tuscany, 
became  pope  after  his  brother  Benedict,  m 10-1. 

D' John  XXI.  was  a Portuguese,  ^d  the  son  of 
a physician.  He  became  pope  m 1277,  but  died 
eight  months  after  his  election.  Some  works 
of  his  on  philosophy,  medicine,  and  divinity , ..re 
extant. 
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JonN  XXII.  was  elected  pope,  at  Lyons,  in 
1310.  lie  founded  several  abbeys  and  bishop- 
rics, but  his  pontificate  was  disturbed  by 
quarrels  with  the  emperor  and  the  Cordeliers, 
which  order  the  pope  endeavoured  to  suppress. 

By  his  works  he  seems  to  have  been  better 
fitted  for  a physician  than  a pope.  They  are— 

“ Thesaurus  Pauperum;”  or  a Collection  ol 
Remedies  for  the  Poor;  “Treatise  on  Disorders 
of  the  Eyes “ On  the  Formation  of  the 
Foetus •”  “On  the  Gout;”  “Advice  for  Pre- 
serving Health.”  d.  at  Avignon,  1334. 

John"  XXIII.,  Cardinal  Cossu,  a isoa.polita.ri, 
studied  at  Bologna,  and  became  chamberlain  to 
Boniface  IX.,  who  made  him  cardinal.  He  was 
elected  pope  in  1410,  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  V.,  during  the  great  schism,  and 
promised  to  renounce  the  pontificate,  it 
Gregory  XII.  and  Peter  de  Luna  would  drop 
their  pretensions.  Not  fulfilling  lii3  engage- 
ments, he  was  deposed  by  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, in  1415,  and  imprisoned  at  Heidelberg, 
where’  he  remained  three  years,  and  was 
then  released  at  the  request  oi  Marlin  V, 

d.  1419.  . _ 

John  I.,  surnamed  Zimisces,  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, was  of  an  illustrious  family.  lie 
stabbed  the  emperor  Nicephoros  Phocas,  m 
969  and  obtained  many  victories  over  the 
Eus’sians,  Bulgarians,  and  Saracens.  He  was 
poisoned  by  Basil,  the  Eunuch,  in  976.  . 

John  II.  (Comnenus)  succeeded  Alexis 
Comnenns,  his  father,  in  1118.  He  gained 
several  battles  over  the  Turks  and  Servians, 
and  governed  with  great  prudence  and  libe- 
rality'. He  died  in  1143,  of  a wound  which  he 
received  from  a poisoned  arrow. 

John  III.  (Ducas)  was  crowned  at  Aiceus, 
in  1222,  at  the  time  when  the  Latins  were  m 
possession  of  Constantinople.  He  was  a prince 
of  great  virtue,  gained  many  battles,  detcated 
the  Scythians,  Tartars,  and  Bulgarian;;,  and 
extended  liis  empire  on  all  sides,  d.  l-oo. 

John  IV.  (Lascaris)  son  of  Theodore  the 
Young,  whom  he  succeeded  in  12o9,  at  the  age 
of  6 years;  but,  in  the  same  year,  the  despot 
Michael  Paltcologns  deprived  him  of  his  crown 
and  his  eyes,  and  imprisoned  him  for  hie. 

D' John  V.(Paijf.ologus)  succeeded  his  father, 
Andronicus  the  Younger,  in  1341,  hut  his 
throne  was  for  a long  period  usurp<*l  by  Jolm 
Cantacuzcnus,  whose  daughter  he  married, 
after  recovering  his  throne.  His  son  Andro 
nicus  revolted  against  him,  the  Genoese  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  isle  of  Lesbos, ; and 
Amurath  I.  took  the  city  of  Adrianople.  d.  1391. 

John  VI.  (Cantacuzenhs)  was  the  minister 
and  favourite  of  Andronicus  Palteologus,  who 
made  him  guardian  of  his  children  and 

Emanuel,  with  whose  mother,  Jane  of  Savoy, 
he  governed  for  some  time  with  great  wisdom 
and  moderation.  But,  in  1345  he  assumed  the 
imperial  title  in  Thrace,  and,  in  1347,  took 
Constantinople,  compelling  John  pal$ologiw, 
who  had  been  crowned  in  13f  and  who  had 
married  his  daughter,  to  retire  - , 

The  exiled  monarch,  however,  with  the  bcip 
the  Genoese,  defeated  the  fleet  of  the  usurpe  , 
and  obliged  him  to  quit  his  throne  aiMcapitaL 
He  then  retired  to  the  f??astery  of  Mount 
Athos  wlicre  he  devoted  himselt  L 

mid  wrote  a valuable  history  of  the 
empire,’  ami  a defence  of  Christianity  against 
the  Mohammedans,  n.  1411. 
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John  VII.  (Paljeologus)  succeeded  his 
father  Emanuel,  in  1425.  Ilis  reign  was  very 
unfortunate,  and  the  Turks  made  such  progress 
in  his  dominions,  as  to  reduce  him  to  the 
necessity  of  imploring  the  succour  ot  the 
Latins.  lie  consented  to  a union  between  the 
two  churches,  which  was  performed  at  the 
council  of  Ferrara,  in  1439,  at  which  John 
assisted  in  person,  d.  1448. 

John  I.,  king  of  Portugal,  was  the  natural 
son  of  Peter,  and,  in  1333,  ascended  the  throne, 
to  the  prejudice  of  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Fer- 
dinand I.,  iiis  brother.  John  I.,  king  of  Castile, 
the  husband  of  that  princess,  disputed  the 
crown,  but  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Alju- 
burota,  in  13S5.  lie  then  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Moors  of  Africa,  and  took  Ceuta 
and  other  places,  n.  1 133. 

John  II.  succeeded  his  father,  Alphonso 
V.,  in  1431.  lie  discovered  several  plots  that 
were  formed  against  him  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  and  put  the  principal  conspirators 
to  death.  He  gained  some  places  in  Africa, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Toro, 
against  the  Castilians,  in  1476.  His  acts  pro- 
cured him  the  titles  of  the  Great  and  the 
Perfect.  He  encouraged  navigation ; and  it 
was  during  his  reign  that  Bernal  Diaz  sailed 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  he  also  de- 
spatched colonies  to  India.  b.  1455;  d.1495. 

John  III.  succeeded  his  father  Emanuel  on 
the  throne  of  Portugal  in  1521.  He  greatly  en- 
couraged navigation,  commerce,  and  the  arts. 
His  navigators  discovered  Japan;  and  he  sent 
Francis  Xavier  to  India  as  a missionary. 
During  his  reign  a terrible  earthquake  oc- 
curred at  Lisbon,  by  which  30,009  persons 
perished.  x>.  1557. 

John  IV.,  called  the  Fortunate.  The  Span- 
iards rendered  themselves  masters  of  Portugal 
in  1530,  and  kept  possession  of  it  till  1640, 
when  the  Portuguese  revolted,  and  placed  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  the  duke  of  Braganza, 
John  IV.,  who  held  it  till  his  death,  in  1656. 

John  V.,  successor  of  Peter  II.,  was  crowned 
king  of  Portugal  in  1706.  He  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Charles  of  Austria,  who  laid  claim 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  fought  against  Louis 
XIV.  d.  1750. 

JonN  VI.,  second  son  of  Peter  III.,  was  ap- 
pointed regent  when  Iris  mother,  Maria  I , lost 
tier  reason,  in  1799.  In  1S07  lie  was  driven  by 
the  French  from  Portugal ; whereupon  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  Brazil,  with  the  title  of  em- 
peror. On  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  1316,  he 
was  proclaimed  king,  but  did  not  return  to 
Portugal  till  1321.  D.  1826. 

John  I.,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  succeeded 
his  father,  Henry  II.,  in  1379,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years.  He  made  war  in  Portugal, 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  his  son  on  the  throne 
of  that  country,  but  was  unsucces-ful.  He  was 
sumamed  “father  of  his  country,”  for  his 
generous  and  just  rule  of  his  kingdom,  d. 
1390. 

John  II.,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  was  son 
of  Henry  III.,  and  was  proclaimed  king  when 
less  than  two  years  of  age,  his  uncle  Ferdinand 
being  appointed  regent.  He  made  war  success- 
fully against  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and 
Navarre,  and  the  Moors  of  Granada.  He 
greatly  assisted  in  the  restoration  of  Spanish 
literature,  and  was  father  of  the  celebrated 
Isabella  and  of  Henry  IV.  b.  1405;  d.1454. 

John  I.,  king  of  Aragon,  succeeded  his 
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father,  Peter  IV.,  in  1387.  Throughout  his 
reign  he  was  continually  at  hostilities  with  his 
subjects,  whom  lie.  governed  with  great  in- 
justice and  severity. 

John  II.,  king  of  Aragon  and  Navarre,  was 
son  of  Ferdinand  the  Just,  and  ascended  the 
throne  of  Navarre  on  marrying  Blanche, 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Noble,  in  1425,  and 
that  of  Aragon  in  1453,  after  the  death  of 
Alphonso,  his  brother.  He  was  for  a long 
time  at  war  with  his  son  Don  Carlos,  to  whom 
Blanche,  his  mother,  had  left  the  crown  of 
Navarre  at  her  death,  in  1441.  He  died  in  1479, 
leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  son,  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic. 

John  I.,  king  of  Navarre.  (See  John  I., 
king  of  France.) 

John  II.,  king  of  Navarre.  (See  John  II., 
king  of  Aragon.) 

John  III.,  king  of  Navarre,  married,  in  14S4, 
Catherine  of  Navarre,  the  heiress  to  the  crown, 
and  through  this  marriage  he  obtained  the 
crown  of  that  kingdom  in  1494;  but  being  a 
prince  without  any  energy,  lost  all  his  posses- 
sions with  the  exception  of  Bearn.  He  died  in 
France,  in  1516,  leaving  a son,  Henry  II., 
titular  king  of  Navarre,  whose  daughter,  Jeanne 
d’Albret,  was  mother  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

John,  king  of  Bohemia,  the  son  of  the  em- 
peror Henry  VII.,  was  elected  to  the  throne  in 
1310,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  was  a warlike 
prince,  and,  after  defeating  the  Lithuanians, 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Poland.  He  lost  an 
eye  in  that  expedition,  and  a Jew  doctor,  who 
pretended  to  be  able  to  restore  him  to  sight,  de- 
prived him  of  the  other.  His  military  spirit, 
however,  continued  unabated,  and  lie  accom- 
panied Philip  of  France,  in  1346,  to  the  battle 
of  Cressy,  where  he  was  guided  between  t .>  o 
brave  knights,  each  holding  his  bridle.  He  fell 
in  that  action,  and  was  buried  at  Luxembourg. 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  kingdom  of  Bohemia 
by  one  of  his  sons,  who  became  emperor  under 
the  title  of  Charles  I. 

John  I.,  king  of  Poland,  was  the  second  son 
of  Casimir  IV.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1492.  He 
was  the  friend  of  letters  and  of  peace,  and  during 
his  reign  there  were  few  military  events  of  im- 
portance. He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alex- 
ander, grand-duke  of  Lithuania,  b.  1459;  d. 
1501. 

John  II.,  or  John  Casimih.  (See  Ca- 
sihir  V.) 

John  III.,  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland, 
was  youngest  son  of  James  Sobieski,  gov  rr.or 
of  Cracow,  and  was  educated  at  Paris.  Inl6G5hc 
was  made  grand  marshal  and  general  of  the 
Polish  armies,  after  which  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  royal  house,  and  prelate  of  Cra- 
covia.  He  retook  several  cities  from  the  re- 
bellious Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  many  gallant  actions.  In 
1673  hegained  the  memorable  battle  of  Clioczim, 
upon  the  Dniester,  in  which  theTurks  lost  23,000 
men.  The  year  following  he  was  elected  king 
of  Poland,  on  the  death  of  Michael,  and  likewise 
compelled  theTurks  to  sue  for  peace.  In  lGi'3 
he  forced  them  to  raise  the  siego  of  Vienna, 
which  otherwise  would  inevitably  have  been 
taken,  d.  at  Warsaw,  1696. 

John  I.,  or  Joanice,  king  of  Bulgaria, usurped 
the  throne  to  the  prejudice  of  his  brother’s  son. 
The  emperor,  Baldwin  I.,  having  refused  the 
alliance  of  John,  he  marched  against,  defeated, 
and  took  him  prisoner  at  Adrianoplc.  Baldwin 
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was  kept  in  close  confinement,  and  shortly  after- 
wards died.  John  subsequently  turned  his  armR 


against  Boniface,  marquis  of  Monfcrrat,  and 
king  of  Thessaloniea,  but  was  compelled  to  beat 
a retreat.  IIo  again  resorted  to  arms  on  tlio 
death  of  Boniface,  in  1207,  and  had  almost 
reached  Thessaloniea,  when  lie  was  assassinated 
by  one  of  his  generals,  in  1207. 

John  I.,  king  of  Sweden,  was  son  of  S worker 
II.,  and  successor  of  Erie  II.  He  organized,  with 
small  success,  an  expedition  into  Esthoniu,  for 
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the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  that  country. 
He  was  the  last  of  the  royal  race  of  Sworker. 


D.  1222. 

John  IT.,  kingof  Sweden  and  Denmark.  (See 
John  I.,  king  of  Denmark.) 

John  III., king  of  Sweden,  was  son  offius- 
tavus  Vasa.  He  dethroned  his  brother, 
Eric  XIV.,  in  15G8,  on  account  of  his  tyranny 
and  cruelties.  He  terminated  the  war  against 
Denmark  that  had  been  commenced  under  the 
previous  reign,  and  endeavoured,  but  unsuccess- 
fully, to  banish  Lutheranism  from  hisdominions, 
between  the  years  1570  and  15S0.  He  afterwards 
made  war  against  Ivan  Vasili vitcli,  and  gained 
over  him  many  advantages,  but  signed  a peace 
in  1583.  He  named  Sigismund,  his  son,  king  of 
Poland,  in  1587.  b.  1537 ; d.  1592. 

John  1.,  king  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  suc- 
ceeded, on  the  throne  of  Denmark,  Christian  T„ 
his  father, in  1481,  dividing  the  dueliy  of  II olstein 
with  Frederick,  his  brother.  He  became  king 
of  Sweden  in  1483,  but  the  Swedes  revolted 
against  him  in  1501.  He  reigned  in  Denmark 

till  1513.  . _ , , 

John  I.,  duke  of  Brittany,  reigned  between 

the  years  1237  and  12SG. 

JonN  II.  was  successor  of  the  above,  and 
ruled  from  1286  to  1305.  . 

John  III.,  called  the  Good,  reigned  from  1312 
till  1341.  Being  without  issue,  he  nominated, 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  own  brother,  John  de 
Mon  (fort,  Charles  de  Blois,  to  whom  he  gave 
his  niece  in  marriage,  an  act  which  led  to  many 
sanguinary  conflicts.  , 

JonN  IV.,  more  commonly  known  as  John  de 
Montfort,  was  brother  of  the  preceding.  He 
had  already  secured  from  his  rival,  Charles  de 
Blois,  the  greatest  part  of  Brittany,  when  the 
Court  of  Peers  of  France  adjudged  the  duchy  to 
his  rival,  Charles,  in  1341.  John  surrendered 
to  the  duke  of  Normandy,  whom  Philip  de 
Valois  had  sent  against  him  at  the  head  oi  an 
army  He  was  confined  for  four  years  at  the 
Louvre.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  contrived 
to  make  his  escape,  and  rejoined  Joan  of 
Flanders,  his  wife,  who  had  continued  the  war 
with  heroic  courage.  He,  however,  died  a few 
months  afterwards,  leaving  Brittany  under  the 

rule  of  Charles,  d.  1345.  , , -, 

John  V.,  surnamed  the  Valiant,  termed 
John  IV.  by  those  who  exclude  de  Montfort 
from  the  dukes  of  Brittany.  He  was  son  of  the 
preceding,  and  brought  up  at  the  court  ot  Ed- 
ward III  of  England,  whose  daughter  lie 
married.  ‘lie  attacked  Charles  de  Blois,  who 
had  dispossessed  his  father  of  the  duchy  of 
Brittany,  and  defeated  lnm  at  Aui ay  in  1361, 
whereupon  Charles  acknowledged  him  to  be  the 

rightful  duke.  d.  1399.  . 

John  VI.  was  son  of  the  above,  and  attained 
his  majority  in  1414,  being  then  only  fourteen 
-years  of  age.  He  assisted  the  English  in  then 

expeditions  against  the  French  king,  arid,  m 

return,  Charles  VII.  aided  Ins  rival,  the  duke 
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de  Pcnthievrc,  who,  in  1419,  drew  John  into  an 
ambuscade,  and  kept  him  prisoner  ior  live  years, 
when  ho  was  released  by  his  barons.  Incon- 
stant and  feeble,  he  allied  himself  in  turn  with 
Charles  VII.  and  with  Henry  VI.  of  England, 
who,  at  that  period,  was  master  of  almost  tho 
whole  of  France,  d.  1412. 

JonN,  duke  of  Burgundy  and  count  of  Never?, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1404,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three.  The  houses  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans  at 
that  period  disputed  the  government  of  France, 
during  the  insanity  of  Charles  VI.  In  1407  he 
caused  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
and,  by  that  act,  became  absolute  master  in 
Paris;  but  it  was  also  the  commencement  of 
the  fearful  internal  struggle  between  the  Bur- 
gundians and  the  Armagnacs.  lie  was  driven 
from  Paris,  but  re-entered  it  in  1418,  committed 
many  horrible  massacres,  possessed  himself  of 
the  king’s  person,  usurped  all  authority,  and 
favoured,  by  the  troubles  he  excited,  the  con- 
quests of  the  English  in  France.  He  was  invited 
by  the  dauphin  “afterwards  Charles  VII.,  to  a 
conference  on  the  bridge  of  Montereau,  and 
there  assassinated  by  a favourite  of  Charles,  in 
revenge  of  tire  assassination  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  in  1419. 

John,  secretary  to  the  emperor  Honorius, 
usurped  the  empire  of  the  West,  on  the  death 
of  his  master,  in  423,  and  overran  Italy,  Gaul, 
and  Spain.  Valentinian  I II.,  to  whom  the  throne 
belonged,  attacked  him,  at  the  head  of  a large 
army,  and  defeated  him : h#  was  afterwards 
taken  by  treason  at  Eavenna,  where  he  was  put 
to  death,  in  425.  „ , , „ 

John,  surnamed  Philoponas,  “the  lover  of 
study,”  a learned  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  in 
the  7th  century.  It  is  said  he  was  appointed 
conservator  of  tlie  celebrated  Alexandrian 
library,  and  he  retained  the  post  till  Omar 
ordered  the  destruction  of  the  whole  by  fire. 

He  wrote  a treatise  on  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  edited  several  of  Aristotle’s  works,  d. 
about  660.  2 N 

John  oh  Akisas,  secretary  of  the  duke  de 
Berry,  composed,  in  1387,  by  order  of  Charles  V., 
and  for  the  amusement  of  the  duchess  de  _ Lar, 
the  romance  of  “Melusine,”  which  was  printed 
for  the  first  time  in  1500. 

John  of  Austria,  Don,  natural  son  oi  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  was  brought  up  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  birth  till  his  lather,  on  his 
death-bed,  had  revealed  the  secret  to  his  son 
Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  who  caused  John  to  be 
brought  to  his  court,  and  publicly  acknowledged 
him  as  his  brother.  In  1570  he  was  sent  into 
Granada  against  the  Moors,  where  he  terminated 
the  war  with  great  glory.  The  year  following, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Christian  princes  com- 
mander of  the  fleet  against  the  Turks,  and 
gained  the  celebrated  battle  of  Lepanto,  where 
the  Turks  lost  30,000  men  and  200  vessels.  Jn 
1573  he  took  Tunis,  and  in  1576  was  made 
governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  then  m a state 
of  revolt.  After  taking  Namur,  Charlcmont, 
and  Marienburg,  he  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
the  archduke  Matthias  and  the  prince  ot  Orange. 
He  however,  gained  a great  battle  at  Gemblours, 

in  1577,  and  died  the  same  year,  as  is  supposed, 

-i  c».-»  Ain't  mV  S 


of  poison,  aged  32.  (See  J.  Lothrop  Mot  lev's 
-h  Republic.  ’)  Casmnr  Dcla- 


“ Rise  of  the  Dutch  / - ... 

vio-no,  tlie  celebrated  French  author,  has  written 
a beautiful  play  on  the  incidents  ol  Don  John  s 
early  career,  n.  at  Katisbon,  1545. 

John  of  Bologna,  a French  sculptor,  who 
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went  in  early  youth  to  Romo,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  great  masters’  works.  Having1 
presented  to  Michael  Angelo  a statue,  finished 
with  all  the  care  of  winch  he  was  capable,  the 
latter  destroyed  it,  saying  that  he  should  learn 
to  carve  before  he  finished.  This  caused  John 
to  work  with  redoubled  ardour,  and  soon  he 
became  one  of  the  best  sculptors  in  Italy.  He 
took  up  his  residence  at  liologna,  and  there 
executed  a great  number  of  works,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  which  is  the  group,  “ Rape 
of  the  Sabiues,”  exhibited  at  Florence.  The 
bronze  horse  in  the  statue  of  Henry  IV.,  on  the 
Pont  Neuf,  at  Paris,  is  also  his  work.  b.  at 
Houai  about  1530;  D.  1003. 

John  of  IS iu;gi:s.  (See  Eyck,  John  van.) 

Jonx  of  Gaunt,  or  Ghent,  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, was  the  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.,  king 
of  England.  He  took,  for  his  second  wife, 
Constance,  a natural  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Cruel,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and,  on  the 
death  of  that  monarch,  laid  claim  to  the  throne 
in  right  of  his  wife,  in  opposition  to  Henry  of 
Transtamare,  but  without  success.  He  served 
with  great  glory  in  France,  with  his  brother 
the  Black  Prince,  and,  on  the  latter’s  death,  had 
the  management  of  affairs  during  the  life  of  his 
father.  On  the  accession  of  Richard  II.,  he  re- 
tired; but  the  envy  of  the  courtiers,  particularly 
the  ecclesiastics,  who  hated  him  for  protecting 
Wickliffe,  followed  him  with  false  accusations 
of  a design  to  usurp  the  throne,  from  which  he 
satisfactorily  cleared  himself.  In  1386  his  only 
daughter  was  married  to  the  heir-apparent  of 
the  king  of  Castile,  and  John  renounced  his 
claim  to" that  crown,  in  consideration  of  a con- 
siderable sum  and  a pension.  He  took  for  his 
third  wife,  Catharine  Swynford,  sister  to  the 
wife  of  his  friend  Chaucer,  the  poet.  John  of 
Gaunt  was  a man  of  great  valour,  prudence,  and 
generosity.  His  son  afterwards  became  king, 
by  the  title  of  Henry  IV.  b.  at  Ghent,  1310 ; n. 


1309. 

John  of  Letden.  (See  Boccolb.) 

John  of  Pabis,  a learned  professor  of  theo- 
logy in  the  13th  century.  In  the  dispute  be- 
tween Pope  Boniface  VIII.  and  Philip  the  Fair, 
king  of  France,  he  took  the  part  of  the  latter, 
aud  defended  his  cause  with  zeal  and  ability. 
He  also  started  objections  to  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  for  which  he  was  cited  to 
Rome,  lie  wrote,— “Be  Regia  Potcstate  et 
Papali ;”  “ De  Modo  existendi  Corporis  Ghristi 
in  Sacramento  Altaris.”  n.  1304. 

John  of  Salisbuky,  a learned  English 
monk  of  the  12th  century,  became  bishop  of 
Chartres,  in  France,  about  1164.  He  studied  at 
Oxford,  but  also  visited  Paris,  where  he  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  Abelard.  He  likewise 
went  to  Italy,  and,  at  Rome,  lived  some  time 
under  the  patronage  of  Pope  Adrian  IV.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  became  secretary  to 
'lliomas  a Beckct,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  exile  to  France. 
After  the  tragical  death  of  a Becket,  he  became 
bishop  of  Chartres.  In  learning  he  is  said  to 
have  had  no  living  superior,  and  wrote  several 
valuable  works  on  theology,  politics,  and  philo- 
sophy. b.  at  Salisbury,  about  1119 ; n.  at 
Chartres,  1182. 

John,  St.,  Cheysostoai.  ( See  Chrysostom.) 

Johnes,  Thomas,  jons,  an  English  gentleman 
distinguished  for  his  attachment  to  literary 
pursuits,  was  Educated  at  Eton  and  Jesus  Col- 
lege,  Oxford;  and  was  member  of  parliament 
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for  Cardigan,  and  afterwards  for  Radnorshire. 
At  an  estate  he  possessed  at  Unfed,  in  Cardi- 
ganshire, he  built  a splendid  mansion,  furnishing 
it  with  a magnificent  library,  and  a complete 
typographical  establishment,  where  his  literary 
works  were  printed.  He  translated  the  Chro- 
nicles of  Froissart  and  Monstrelet,  “Join- 
ville’s  Memoirs  of  Louis  X.  of  France”  (St. 
Louis) ; “ Bertrand  de  la  Brocquiere’s  Travels 
in  Palestine,”  and  St.  Palayc’s  “ Life  of  Frois- 
sart.” His  original  writings  were  not  numerous 
or  important,  b.  at  Ludlow1,  Shropshire,  1748; 
n.  1816. 

JoHN30N,Thoraas,.;W-s(m,anEngliskbotanist, 
became  an  apothecary  in  London,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Wood,  was  the  best  herbalist  of  his  age. 
He  w'rote  the  first  local  catalogue  of  plants  pub- 
lished in  England.  But  his  great  work  was  an 
improved  edition  of  Gerard’s  “ Herbal.”  In 
the  civil  wars  he  entered  the  royalist  army,  and 
the  university  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  M.D.  At  the  siege  of  Basing  House, 
he  received  a wrnund  of  which  he  died.  Besides 
the  above,  he  xvrote  a treatise  on  the  hot  springs 
of  Bath,  and  other  pieces,  b.  at  Selby,  York- 
shire, 1561 ; d.  1644. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  an  English  divine,  who 
was  educated  at  St.  Paul’s  School,  London,  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1670,  he  ob- 
tained the  living  of  Corringham,  in  Essex,  but 
resided  in  London,  where  he  made  himself  con- 
spicuous in  opposing  the  succession  of  the  duke 
of  York,  afterwards  James  II.,  and  the  measures 
of  the  court.  Having  written  a book  against 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  under  the 
title  of  “Julian  the  Apostate,”  in  which  the 
duke  was  attacked,  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a 
fine  of  five  hundred  marks.  When  the  army 
was  encamped  on  Hounslow  Heath,  he  pub- 
lished a remonstrance  to  the  soldiers  in  behalf 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  for  which  he  was 
sentenced  to  stand  twice  in  the  pillory,  to  pay 
a heavy  fine,  to  be  degraded  from  his  function, 
and  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.  This 
sentence  was  rigorously  inflicted,  but  at  the 
Revolution  the  Parliament  declared  the  pro- 
ceedings illegal.  He  was  also  rewarded  with  a 
pension,  and  was  offered  the  deanery  of  Durham, 
which  he  considered  as  inadequate  to  his  merits. 
b.  in  Warwickshire,  1649;  d.  1703. 

Johnson,  Martin,  a landscape-painter  of  great 
merit  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  whose  views  in 
England  being  scarce  and  valuable,  are  only  to 
be  found  in  the  collections  of  connoisseurs. 

Johnson,  Richard,  an  English  grammarian, 
who  was  head-master  of  the  New  School  at 
Nottingham  from  1707  to  1 720.  He  published, 
“ Noctes  Nottinghamicae,”  and  “ Grammatical 
Commentaries.”  He  was  a Master  of  Arts,  but 
of  what  university  does  not  appear.  He  drowned 
himself  in  a fit  of  despondency  in  a rivulet  near 
Nottingham,  in  1720. 

Johnson,  John,  a learned  divine,  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  fellow  of 
Corpus  Christi  College.  Archbishop  Sancroft 
gave  him  two  livings  in  Kent,  and  archbishop 
Tenison  presented  him  to  that  of  Margate,  lie 
had  also  the  vicarage  of  Cranbrook.  He  was 
twice  chosen  proctor  in  convocation  for  the 
diocese  of  Canterbury.  On  the  accession  of 
George  I.  he  refused  to  take  the  oaths,  but 
afterwards  submitted.  He  wrote,—"  The  Clergy- 
man’s Vade-Mecum;”  “A  Collection  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Laws,  Canons,  &c.;”  “The  unbloody 
Sacrifice  and  Altar  unveiled  and  supported  ■” 
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“ A Paraphrase  on  the  Psalms  in  the  Liturgy.” 
n.  near  Rochester,  1GG2;  d.  1726. 

Johnson,  Charles,  a lawyer  and  dramatic 
writer,  who  acquired  some  wealth  by  his  plays, 
and  having  married  a wealthy  widow,  set  up  a 
tavern  in  llow  Street,  Covent  Garden.  Pope 
ridiculed  him  in  his  “ Dunciad,”  on  account  of 
his  unusual  size.  n.  1G79;  n.  1748. 

Johnson,  Thomas,  a learned  Englishman, 
who  for  some  time  was  engaged  at  Eton,  and 
afterwards  setup  a school  at  Brentford,  lie 
produced  editions  of  Sophocles  and  other  an- 
cient authors,  n.  about  1675 ; n.  about  1750. 

Johnson,  Maurice,  an  English  antiquary,  who 
was  educated  as  a barrister.  He  established  a 
literary  society  at  Spalding,  in  17 12,  and,  in  1717, 
was  one  of  the  revivers  ot  the  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety, to  which  he  sent  numerous  contributions, 
n at  Spalding,  Lincolnshire,  about  1687;  d.  1755. 

’ Johnson,  Samuel,  first  president  of  King’s 
College,  New  York,  was  educated  at  the  college 
of  Saybrook;  first  preached  at  West  Haven,  then 
became  an  episcopalian,  and  went  to  England  to 
obtain  ordination.  On  his  return  to  America  he 
settled  at  Stratford,  where  he  preached  to  an 
episcopalian  congregation  ; received  the  degree 
of  D D.  from  Oxford,  in  1743;  and  was  chosen 
president  of  the  college  at  New  York  on  its 
establishment  in  1754.  He  held  this  situation 
with  much  credit,  until  1763,  when  he  resigned 
and  returned  to  his  pastoral  charge  at  Stratford, 
where  he  continued  till  his  death,  b.  at  Guild- 
ford, Connecticut ; d.  1772. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  a dramatic  writer  and  per- 
former of  eccentric  character,  was  the  author  of 
“ Ilurlothruinbo,  or  the  Supernatural,  and 
various  other  laughable  extravaganzas,  d. 
1773. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  a learned  English  critic, 
lexicographer,  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was 
the  son  of  a bookseller  at  Lichfield.  His  edu- 
cation was  commenced  at  the  free  school  of 
Lichfield,  and  in  1728,  he  was  admitted  of 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford;  but  being  too  poor 
to  remain  at  the  university,  he,  m 1731,  quitted 
it  without  a degree.  He  soon  afterwards  lost 
his  father,  who  left  him  in  such  poor  circum- 
stances that  lie  sought  the  post  of  usher  ol 
a school  at  Market-Bosworth,  Leicestershire, 
where  however,  he  did  not  continue  long.  He 
next  resided  with  a printer  at  Birmingham, 
where  he  translated  Lobo’s  account  ol  Abys- 
sinia. In  1735  he  married  Mrs.  Porter  a 
widow  lady  of  that  town,  who  was  possessed  ot 
t he  sum  of  £300;  and  with  this  capital  he  the 
some  year  opened  a school  at  liidial,  near  Licli- 
field  • but  he  obtained  only  three  scholars,  one 
of  whom  was  David  Garrick.  About  this  time 
he  began  his  tragedy  of  “Irene.”  In  1737  lie 
set  out  for  the  metropolis,  accompanied  by 
Garrick.  On  fixing  his  residence  m London, 
he  formed  a connexion  with  Cave,  the  publisher 
of  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine,'  for  which 
work  he  wrote  during  several  years,  his  principal 
employment  being  an  account  of  the  parlia- 
mentary  debates.  At  this  period  he  contracted 
an  intimacy  with  Richard  Savage,  whose  name 
he  has  immortalized  by  one  of  the  finest  pieces 
of  biography  ever  written.  In  1749  appeared 
his ‘‘Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,”  an  mutation 
of  Juvenal’s  tenth  Satire.  Two  years  previ- 
ously, he  had  printed  proposa  s for  an  edition 
of  Shalispcare,  and  the  plan  of  Ins  English  dic- 
tionary addressed  to  Lord  Ghestci field,  lhc 
price  agreed  upon  bctwccphnnsclf  and  the  book- 
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sellers  for  the  last  work  was  £1575.  In  17-19Gar- 
rick  produced  his  friend's  tragedy  upon  the 
stage  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  but  it  was  unsuc- 
cessful. In  1750  ho  commenced  his  “ Rambler,” 
a periodical  paper,  which  was  continued  till 
1752.  In  this  work  only  five  papers  were  the 
production  of  other  writers.  About  the  period 
of  his  relinquishing  the  “ Rambler,"  he  lost  his 
wife,  a circumstance  which  greatly  affected  him, 
as  appears  from  his  “Meditations,”  and  the 
sermon  which  he  wrote  on  her  death.  In  1754 
he  visited  Oxford.  The  next  year  appeared  his 
dictionary,  which,  instead  of  three,  had  occupied, 
eight  years.  Lord  Chesterfield  endeavoured  to 
assist  it  by  writing  two  papers  in  its  favour  in 
the  “ World ;”  but,  as  he  had  hitherto  neglected 
the  author,  Johnson  treated  him  with  contempt. 
The  publication  of  his  great  work  did  not 
relieve  him  from  his  embarrassments,  for  the 
price  of  his  labour  had  been  consumed  in  the 
progress  of  its  compilation,  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing we  find  him  under  an  arrest  for  live 
guineas,  from  which  he  was  released  by  Richard- 
son, the  printer.  In  1758  he  began  the  “ Idler,” 
which  was  published  in  a weekly  newspaper. 
On  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  1759,  he  wrote 
the  romance  of  “ Rasselas,”  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  her  funeral,  and  to  pay  her  debts.  1 n 
1762,  George  111.  granted  him  a pension  of 
£300  per  annum.  In  1763,  Boswell,  his  future 
biographer,  was  introduced  to  him,  a circum- 
stance to  which  we  owe  the  most  minute  account 
of  a man’s  life  and  character  that  has  ever  been 
written.  Boswell,  though  a very  ordinary  mor- 
tal, has  immortalized  himself  by  this  perform- 
ance. In  his  book,  everything  about  John- on 
is  supplied  to  us;  in  Lord  Macaulay  s words, 
we  have  “his  coat,  his  wig,  his  figure,  his  face, 
his  scrofula,  his  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  his  rolling 
walk,  his  blinking  eye,  the  outward  signs  which 
too  clearly  marked  the  approbation  of  h;s 
dinner;  his  insatiable  appetite  for  fish-sauce 
and  veal  pie,  with  plums ; his  inextinguishable 
thirst  for  tea;  his  trick  of  touching  the  posts  as 
lie  walked ; his  mysteriouspractice  oftreasurmg 
up  scraps  of  orange-peel ; his  morning  slumbers ; 
his  midnight  disputations  ; his  contortions;  his 
mutterings;  his  grantings;  his  puffings;  his 
vigorous,  acute,  and  ready  eloquence;  his  sar- 
castic wit;  his  vehemence;  his  insolence;  Ins 
fits  of  tempestuous  rage  ; his  queer  inmates— 
old  Mr.  Levett  and  blind  Mrs.  Williams,  the 
cat  Hodge,  and  the  negro  Frank— all  are  as 
familiar  to  us  as  the  objects  by  which  we  have 
been  surrounded  from  childhood.”  Johnson 
had  the  honour  of  a conversation  with  the  king 
in  the  royal  library,  in  1765,  when  Ins  majesty 
asked  if  he  intended  to  publish  any  more  works 
To  this  he  answered,  that  he  thought  lie  had 
written  enough ; on  which  the  king  said,  “ So 
should  1 too,  if  you  had  not  written  so  well. 
About  this  time  he  instituted  the  Literary  Club, 
consisting  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  men 
of  the  age.  In  1773  he  went  on  a tour  with 
Boswell  to  the  western  islands  of  Scotland,  of 
which  journey  he  shortly  afterwards  published 
an  account,  which  occasioned  a controversy  be- 
tween him  and  Maepherson,  relative  to  the 
poems  of  Ossian.  In  1775  the  university  of 
Oxford  sent  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  wlnc.i 
diploma,  ten  years  before,  had  been  conferred 
on  him  by  the  university  of  Dublin.  Iiilz/J 
lie  began  his  “Lives  of  the  English  Poets, 
which  was  the  last  of  his  literary  labours. 
After  a long  illness,  during  part  ol  Winch  69 
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had  fearful  apprehensions  of  death,  his  mind 
became  calm,  composed,  and  resigned,  and  he 
died  full  of  that  faith  which  he  had  so  vigorously 
defended  and  inculcated  in  his  writings.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  a statue,  with  an  appropriate  inscription, 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul  s 
Cathedral.  A complete  list  of  his  works  is 
prefixed  to  Boswell’s  “ Life.”.  As  a writer,  few 
have  done  such  essential  service  to  his  country, 
by  fixing  its  language  and  regulating  its 
morality.  In  his  person  he  was  large,  robust, 
and  unwieldy ; in  his  dress  he  was  singular  and 
slovenly;  in  conversation  positive,  and  impatient 
of  contradiction.  But  with  all  his  singularities 
he  had  an  excellent  heart,  full  of  tenderness  and 
compassion,  and  his  actions  were  the  result  of 
principle.  He  was  a stout  advocate  for  truth, 
and  a zealous  champion  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. b.  at  Lichfield,  1709 ; d.  in  London,  1781. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  a self-educated  man,  who 
became  president  of  the  United  States  from 
April,  1865,  to  March,  1S69,  served  his  appren- 
ticeship to  a tailor  in  early  years,  and  worked 
as  a journeyman  for  a long  j>eriod  of  his  life. 
After  holding  various  offices  of  minor  impor- 
tance, he  was  returned  to  Congress  forTennessee 
in  1843,  becoming  governor  of  this  state  in  1855 
and  1857,  and  a member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1S63.  In  1864,  when  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  elected  president  for  the  second  time, 
lie  was  chosen  vice-president,  and  succeeded  to 
the  presidency  on  the  murder  of  Lincoln  in 
1865.  b.  1803. 

Johnson,  Ecvcrdy,  a distinguished  American 
statesman,  and  member  of  the  American  bar, 
who  succeeded  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams  as  United  States 
ambassador  to  England  in  1868,  and  arranged 
with  Lord  Stanley  a treaty  for  the  settlement 
of  the  “Alabama”  claims,  b.  about  1800. 

Johnston,  George,  a modern  English  natu- 
ralist, commenced  his  medical  education  as 
the  apprentice  of  Dr.  Abercrombie;  and  sub- 
sequently practised  as  surgeon  at  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed.  While  at  Edinburgh  he  was  an 
attentive  student  of  natural  history,  and  con- 
tinued afterwards  to  follow  up  the  pursuit.  In 
1333  he  published  his  “ History  of  British  Zoo- 
phytes,” and  four  years  afterwards  his  “ History 
of  British  Sponges”  appeared.  He  contributed 
many  valuable  articles,  chiefly  on  the  lower 
forms  of  animal  life,  to  the  Transactions  of 
various  provincial  scientific  societies,  to  the 
“ Magazine  of  Zoology  and  Botany,”  and  to  the 
“Annals  of  Natural  History.”  In  1850  he  pro- 
duced one  of  his  best  works — the  “Introduction 
to  Conchology,  or  Elements  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Molluscous  Animals,”  and  soon  after- 
wards put  forth  an  interesting  work  “On 
the  Botany  of  the  Eastern  Borders.”  The  latter 
portion  of  his  life  was  visited  with  some  severe 
trials,  under  which  his  mind  gave  way.  b.  1798; 
D.  1855. 

Johnston,  or  Johnson,  Charles,  an  inge- 
nious writer,  and  a native  of  Ireland,  was  bred  to 
the  bar,  and  went  over  to  England  to  practise  ; 
but  being  afflicted  with  deafness,  was  compelled 
to  quit  that  profession.  His  first  literary  at- 
tempt was  the  famous  “ Clirysal,  or  the  Adven- 
tures of  a Guinea;”  a political  romance,  in 
which  the  leading  characters  were  drawn  from 
real  life,  and  from  their  being  generally  known, 
produced  a great  sensation.  This  work  having 
been  exceedingly  well  received,  the  author  pro- 
duced others  of  a similar  class,  viz.,  “The 
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Reverie,  ora  Flight  to  the  Paradise  of  Fools," 
2 vols. ; “The  History  of  Arbaces,  Prince  of 
Bctlis,”  2 vols.;  “The  Pilgrim,  or  a Picture  of 
Life,”  2 vols. ; and  the  “ History  of  John  Juni- 
per, Esq.,  alias  Juniper  Jack,”  3 vols.  In  1782 
he  went  to  India,  where  he  engaged  in  literary 
and  other  speculations,  and  obtained  consider- 
able wealth,  d.  1800. 

Johnston,  Jas.  J.  F.  W.,  an  eminent  modern 
chemist.  Under  circumstances  by  no  means 
favourable,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  educa- 
tion that  enabled  him  to  gain  his  livelihood  by 
giving  private  instruction  to  pupils  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  Removing  to  Durham,  in 
1825,  he  opened  a school  there.  Five  years 
later  he  married  a young  lady,  whereby  his  cir- 
cumstances were  so  much  improved  that  he  was 
enabled  to  retire  from  teaching,  and  give  him- 
self up  entirely  to  chemistry,  in  pursuit  of  which 
intention  he  went  to  Sweden,  where  he  became 
the  pupil  of  the  great  chemist  Berzelius.  In 
1833,  upon  the  establishment  of  the  Durham 
University,  he  was  invited  from  abroad,  to 
assume  the  readership  of  chemistry  and  mine- 
ralogy in  the  new  seat  of  learning.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  ap- 
pointed chemist  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland,  but  eventually  resided  exclusively  at 
Durham,  where  he  commenced  a series  of  works 
on  chemistry  as  applied  to  agriculture,  which 
have  become  famous  throughout  the  world. 
His  “Catechism  of  Agricultural  Chemistry” 
has  passed  through  thirty-six  editions,  and  has 
been  translated  into  every  European  language. 
A similar  work  was  his  “ Lectures  on  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry  and  Geology.”  Having  tra- 
velled in  the  New  World,  he  published  “ Notes 
on  North  America,”  in  which  much  valuable 
information  is  given  as  to  the  agriculture  of 
that  country.  He  was  peculiarly  qualified  to 
make  scientific  knowledge  attractive  to  the 
ordinary  reader,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  vast 
circulation  of  his  “Chemistry  of  Common  Life,” 
one  of  his  latest  works.  He  also  wrote  scien- 
tific articles  for  the  “ Edinburgh  Review,”  and 
contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  many  learned 
societies.  He  was  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  member  of  many  other  learned  bodies. 
b.  at  Paisley,  1796 ; d.  at  Durham,  1853. 

Johnston,  Alexander  Keith,  an  eminent 
modern  geographer,  whose  first  studies  were 
directed  towards  fitting  him  for  the  pursuit 
of  medicine ; but  a strong  predilection  for  de- 
sign caused  him  to  become  apprenticed  to  an 
engraver.  From  early  youth  he  was  an  atten- 
tive student  of  geography,  and,  in  order  to  make 
himself  master  of  all  that  was  to  be  learned  with 
respect  to  it,  he  acquired,  in  succession,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  German.  The  result  of 
■so  much  well-directed  industry,  was  the  publi- 
cation, in  1843,  of  his  first  great  geographical 
work,  “The  National  Atlas,”  in  folio,  which 
procured  for  him  election  as  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  and  the  appointment  of 
geographer  to  the  queen  in  Scotland.  A close 
study  of  the  writings  of  Humboldt,  and  other 
great  German  and  French  writers  on  his 
favourite  art,  enablcdhim  to  produce,  in  1843,  his 
“ Physical  Atlas,”  a splendid  work,  characterized 
by  the  “Bulletin  of  the  Paris  Geographical 
Society,”  as  “one  of  the  most  magnificent 
monuments  which  the  scientific  genius  of  the 
19th  century  has  raised.”  He  was  soon  after- 
wards made  honorary  member  of  the  Geogra- 
phical Societies  of  Paris  and  Berlin,  He  was 
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likewise  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  to  whoso  papers  ho  contributed 
“An  Historical  Notice  of  the  Survey  of  Scot- 
land.” 'l'ho  “ Dictionary  of  Geography”  was 
his  next  work,  first  published  in  1851,  and  since 
produced  in  an  enlarged  and  corrected  form. 
The  president  of  the  Geographical  Society 
spoke  thus,  in  1850,  of  his  great  work: — “Our 
associate  Mr.  Alexander  Keith  Johnston  has 
completed  the  new  edition  of  his  superb  ‘Physi- 
cal Atlas.’  The  publication  of  the  first  edition 
of  this  great  work,  ten  years  since,  had  the 
effect  of  introducing  in  this  country  almost  a 
new  era  in  the  popular  study  of  geography, 
through  its  attractive  and  instructive  illustra- 
tion of  the  prominent  features  of  science.  The 
second  edition  is,  to  some  extent,  an  entirely 
new  work,  owing  to  the  additions  and  improve- 
ments which  have  been  introduced.  ....  and 
the  addition  of  a large  general  index  adds 
materially  to  the  utility  of  this  extensive  com- 
pendium of  natural  geography.”  In  addition 
to  the  above  great  works,  he  produced  an 
“ Atlas  of  the  Historical  Geography  of  Europe 
a smaller  “ Physical  Atlas,”  in  4to;  a number 
of  educational  works  on  classical,  general,  and 
physical  geography;  an  “ Astronomical  Atlas,” 
assisted  by  Mr.  Hind;  the  “Royal  Atlas  of 
Modern  Geography,"  and  the  “ Handy  Royal 
Allas,”  a reduced  copy  of  the  preceding,  n.  at 
Kirkhill,  in  Midlothian,  1804. 

Johnstone,  George,  a naval  commander,  was 
the  son  of  a Scotch  baronet,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  sea-service.  After  passing  through 
the  subordinate  rauks,  he  was,  in  1760,  made 
master  and  commander,  and,  in  1762,  post- 
captain.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  go- 
vernor of  West  Florida,  and,  on  bis  return  to 
England,  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  East  India  Company,  particularly  in  opposi- 
tion to  Lord  Clive.  In  1771  he  wrote  “Thoughts 
on  our  Acquisitions  in  the  East  Indies.”  He 
sat  in  Parliament  first  for  Cockermouth  and 
afterwards  for  Appleby,  and  had  a duel  with 
Lord  George  Germaine,  through  some  reflec- 
tions which  fell  from  him  in  the  House  respect- 
ing his  lordship.  He  was  one  of  the.com- 
misssioners  sent  to  treat  with  the  Americans. 

i).  1787.  „ ,, 

Johnstone,  Chevalier  de,  an  adherent  ot  tiie 
Pretender,  was  the  son  of  a merchant  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  having  at  an  early  age  evinced  an 
inclination  for  a military  life,  and  having  been 
brought  up  in  Jacobite  principles,  he  left  Edm- 
burgli  privately  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
bellion in  1745,  and  joined  the  insurgents.  He 
was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Prince  Charles 
Edward;  fought  at  the  battle  of  Preston  Pans; 
and  raised  an  independent  company,  with  which 
he  served  throughout  the  campaign.  After  the 
battle  of  Culloden,  he  sought  safety  in  flight ; 
and,  disguised  as  a pedlar,  travelled  through 
England,  and  at  length  escaped  to  the  Conti- 
nent. He  subsequently  entered  into  the  service 
of  France,  and  acted  in  the  capacity  of  aide-de- 
camp  in  Canada ; on  the  conquest  of  which  by 
the  British  he  returned  to  France,  and  died 
there  at  an  advanced  age.  n.  1720  IDs  Me- 
moirs of  the  Rebellion  in  1745  and  1 MG  which 
occupied  bis  latter  years,  is  a very  interesting 

JonNSTONE,  James,  a physician  and  physio- 
logical writer,  studied  at  Edinburgh,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1750 ; and  settled  at 
Kidderminster,  where  he  acquired  considerable 
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reputation  by  his  successful  treatment  of  a ma- 
lignant fever  then  raging  there,  and  by  having 
discovered  the  good  effects  arising  from  the 
use  of  mineral  acids,  in  counteracting  conta- 
gion ; his  claim  to  the  merit  of  this  discovery, 
however,  has  been  disputed.  Dr.  Johnstone 
subsequently  removed  to  Worcester,  lie  was 
the  author  of  “Medical  Essays  and  Observa- 
tions," “ Disquisitions  relating  to  the  Nervous 
System,”  and  also  several  medical  papers  in  llie 
“Philosophical  Transactions."  n.  at  Annan, 
Dumfriesshire,  1730;  d.  at  Worcester,  1802. 

JonNSTONE,  Dr.  Bryce,  an  eminent  Scotch 
divine,  was  a son  of  John  Johnstone,  Esq.,  a 
highly  respectable  magistrate  of  Annan  in 
Dumfriesshire.  He  entered  the  university  of 
Edinburgh  in  1762;  in  1771  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  Holy  wood;  and  in  1786  the  degree 
of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  him.  He  was  the 
author  of  a “ Commentary  on  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John  the  Divine,”  2 vols.  8vo ; an  “ Essay  on 
the  Influence  of  Religion  on  Civil  Society  and 
Civil  Government ;”  and  some  valuable  ser- 
mons. He  also  assisted  Sir  John  Sinclair  iu 
drawing  up  the  statistical  account  of  Scotland; 
and  greatly  contributed  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  the  agricultural  and  social  condition  of 
his  native  country,  n.  1747;  n.  1805. 

Johnstone,  John  Henry,  a celebrated  comic 
actor  and  vocalist,  was  born  in  Tipperary, 
Ireland,  where  his  father  was  a small  farmer. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  enlisted  in  a regiment 
of  Irish  dragoons,  and  soon  attracted  the  notice 
of  his  comrades  by  his  fine  voice  and  good-hu- 
moured liveliness.  The  colonel  of  the  regiment 
having  had  proofs  of  Johnstone’s  vocal  powers, 
and  hearing  that  he  had  an  inclination  for  the 
stage,  granted  him  his  discharge,  and  gave  him 
a recommendatory  letter  to  Mr.  Ryder,  then 
manager  of  the  Dublin  theatre,  who  engaged 
him  for  three  years,  at  two  guineas  per  week, 
which  was  soon  raised  to  four.  His  fame  as  a 
vocalist  increased  rapidly ; and  having  mar- 
ried a Miss  Poitier,  who  possessed  a thorough 
knowledge  of  tlie  science  of  music,  he  profited  ■ 
by  her  instructions,  and  soon  became  a finished 
singer.  ‘ Macklin,  the  famous  actor,  advised 
him  to  try  the  London  boards,  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Harris,  of  Covcnt  Garden,  so 
strongly  in  his  favour,  that  he  engaged  John- 
stone and  his  wife,  for  three  years,  at  a salary 
of  £14,  £16,  and  £18  per  week.  He  accordingly 
made  his  appearance  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
in  October,  1783.  There  were,  however,  other 
aspirants  for  vocal  fame  at  that  time  on  tl;e 
stage;  and  though  Johnstone  continued  to  sing 
for  several  seasons  with  undiminished  success, 
he  perceived  that  a better  field  was  open  for  him 
in  the  personation  of  Irish  characters.  His  ut- 
most efforts  were  therefore  directed  to  that  end ; 
and  it  was  soon  found  that  his  native  humour, 
rich  brogue,  and  fine  voice  carried  him  to  a pitch 
of  excellence  in  the  path  he  had  chosen  which 
left  every  competitor  far  behind.  He  quitted 
Covent  Garden  for  Drury  Lane,  iu  1303,  and 
in  the  summer  of  that  year  visited  Dublin, 
where,  martial  law  being  then  in  force,  the  com- 
pany performed  in  the  daytime.  On  liis  return 
from  Ireland  liis  wife  died ; and  lie  married  Miss 
Boulton,  by  whom  he  had  a daughter,  who  offer- 
wards  became  Mrs.  Wall aek.  Pew  public  per- 
formers have  passed  a long  career  with  suen 
uninterrupted  success  as  John  Henry  Johnstone. 
As  an  actor,  he  stood  alone  in  his  peculiar  patn, 
personating  liis  buoyant  andblundcringcouuti  v- 
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men,  both  patrician  and  plebeian,  with  a degree 
of  fidelity  quite  unequalled,  lie  was  of  prudent 
habits,  and  acquired  a considerable  fortune, 
which  enabled  him  to  enjoy  life  in  a free,  frank, 
and  generous  sociability  frith  his  friends,  n. 
1750-  D.  1S28.  , 

Johnstone,  John,  M.D.,  a distinguished 
physician  of  Birmingham,  who  acquired  a high 
reputation  for  his  success  in  treating  fevers, 
and  for  the  sparing  use  he  made  of  medicine. 
He  was  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Parr,  whose  life 
he  wrote,  a performance  which  showrs  that  Dr. 
Johnstone  was  as  distinguished  for  literary 
ability  and  fearless  advocacy  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  truth  as  he  was  for  his  professional  skill. 
He  also  wrote  several  treatises  on  medical  sub- 
jects; was  a member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  and  was  held  in  high  estimation  for 
his  professional  ability,  general  acquirements, 
and  amiable  character.  He  wras  the  son  of  Dr. 
James  Johnstone  of  Worcester,  in  which  city 
he  was  born,  in  17G8;  d 1836. 

JomviiiLE,  John,  Sire  or  Lord  do,  zlnooin'- 
veel,  a French  historian,  was  counsellor  and 
friend  to  Louis  IX.,  king  of  France,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  his  first  crusade  in  1248,  sharing 
his  captivity  after  the  battle  of  Massoura,  in 
which  Louis  and  his  army  were  taken  prisoners. 
On  the  king’s  return  to  France,  Joinville  received 
a pension,  and  was  constantly  retained  near  his 
majesty’s  person.  His  “History  of  St.  Louis 
IX.,  King  of  France,”  is  a valuable  and  interest- 
ing work,  wherein  the  simple  grandeur  of  the 
good  ting’s  character  is  minutely  painted.  The 
best  French  edition  is  that  by  Ducange,  which 
was  translated  into  English  by  Johnes,  in  1807. 
n.  about  1224;  n.  about  1319. 

Joinville,  Francois  Ferdinand  Philippe 
Louis  Marie  d’Orleans,  Prince  de,  was  third  son 
of  the  late  king  of  the  French,  Louis  Philippe. 
When  he  had  completed  his  education,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  French  navy,  and  made  several 
voyages  on  the  coasts  of  France  and  Italy,  after 
which  he  underwent  a public  examination  at 
the  naval  school  of  Brest.  In  1836  he  became 
lieutenant,  and  in  1S37  joined  his  brother,  the 
duke  de  Nemours,  at  Constantine,  Algeria,  soon 
after  the  taking  of  that  city.  During  the  war  with 
Mexico,  in  1833,  he  courageously  engaged  the 
batteries  of  St.  Jean  d’Ulloa,  with  his  corvette 
the  Creole ; and,  shortly  afterwards,  at  the  head 
of  his  sailors,  stormed  the  gate  of  Vera  Cruz, 
and  took  prisoner  General  Arista ; for  which  he 
received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
was  appointed  post-captain.  In  1841  he 
brought  to  France  from  St.  Helena  the  remains 
of  .Napoleon  I.  In  1843  he  married,  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  the  Princess  Francesca  of  Braganza, 
sister  of  Don  Pedro  II.,  and  was  the  same  year 
promoted  to  rear-admiral.  In  1845  he  com- 
manded the  fleet  that  bombarded  Tangiers  and 
captured  Mogador,  upon  which  he  became  vice- 
admiral.  During  the  events  of  1843,  he  was  at 
sea  before  Algiers.  Surrendering  his  command 
to  the  republicans,  he  joined  his  exiled  family 
at  Claremont,  and  lived  in  retirement  till  the 
civil  war  in  America  broke  out,  when  he  accom- 
panied his  nephews,  the  comte  de  Paris  and  the 
due  de  Chartres,  to  that  country,  where  lie 
remained  till  the  young  princes  resigned  their 
appointments  on  the  stall'  of  General  M’Clellan 
after  the  battles  on  the  Chickahominy  in  1862, 
end  returned  with  them  to  Europe.  lie  pub- 
lished, in  the  “ Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  sevc- 
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ral  sketches  on  the  French  navy,  besides  a 
pamphlet  on  the  feasibility  of  invading  Eng- 
land, which  caused  considerable  sensation  at 
the  time.  b.  at  JXeuilly,  1818. 

J olivet,  Jean  Baptiste  Moysc,  Count  de, 
zlio'-le-vai,  previous  to  the  great  French  revo- 
lution was  an  advocate,  and  having  been  elected 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  he,  in  1792,  had 
the  boldness  to  denounce  the  Jacobin  club,  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  perils  of 
that  dangerous  epoch.  He  was  made  a member 
of  the  Council  of  State  after  the  rise  of  Napo- 
leon, and  was  charged  with  the  organization  of 
four  new  departments  created  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  Having  successfully  performed 
this  duty,  he  was,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  made 
a commandant  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
continued  to  hold  the  office  of  Councillor  of 
State  till  1814.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works  on  statistics  and  finance,  b.  1754; 
d.  1818. 

Jolt,  Claude,  zho'-le,  a French  political 
writer,  was  at  first  a lawyer;  but  was  after- 
wards made  precentor  of  the  cathedral  at 
Paris.  He  wrote  a book  entitled  “Maxims  for 
the  Education  of  a Prince,”  which,  speaking  too 
boldly  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  was  burnt  by 
the  hangman,  in  1655.  b.  at  Paris,  1607 ; b.  at 
the  same  place,  1700. 

Jolt,  Guy,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was,  for 
some  time,  the  secretary  and  confidential  friend 
of  Cardinal  de  Rctz;  but,  quarrelling  with  him, 
attached  himself  to  the  court  party.  He  wrote 
some  “ Historical  Memoirs”  about  1665,  which 
were  intended  to  give  the  opposite  view  of  the 
questions  referred  to  in  the  memoirs  of  Cardinal 
de  lletz. 

Jolt,  Marc  Antoine,  a French  comic  author, 
who  became,  in  1753,  censor-royal.  He  wrote, 
among  other  plays,  the  “ School  of  Lovers,” 
and  “ The  Jealous  Wife.”  b.  at  Paris,  1672;  d. 
1753. 

Jolt,  Marie  Elisabeth,  a distinguished  French 
actress,  who  commenced  her  career  on  the  stage 
in  1781,  and  soon  attained  an  eminent  position 
in  her  profession.  She  especially  excelled  in 
representing  the  soubrettes  of  the  French 
drama.  She  was  imprisoned,  among  other  po- 
litical victims,  in  1793,  but  was  liberated  on 
condition  of  performing  at  the  Theatre  of  the 
Republic.  She  only  survived  her  liberation  a few 
years,  b.  at  Versailles,  1761 ; n.  1798. 

Jomelli,  Nicolo,  yo'-mel-le,  an  Italian  mu- 
sical composer,  who  produced  his  first  opera  at 
Naples,  when  twenty-three  years  old,  which 
brought  him  so  much  fame,  that  he  was  soon 
afterwards  summoned  to  Rome,  where  he  be- 
came the  especial  favourite  of  the  cardinal  duke 
of  York.  He  afterwards  visited  Venice  and 
Vienna;  at  the  latter  place  being  engaged  as 
teacher  ofmusic  to  the  empress  Maria  Theresa. 
He  wrote  upwards  of  forty  operas,  which  are 
now  seldom  heard;  but  his  “Mass  for  the 
Dead”  is  considered  among  the  best  works  of 
its  kind,  being  often  played  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  b.  near  Naples  1714;  n.  1774. 

Jo  min  i,  Henri,  Baron,  zho-me'-ne,  a French 
military  historian  and  general,  was  educated  for 
commercial  pursuits,  and  for  several  years  was 
employed  in  a merchant’s  office.  In  1795  he 
obtained  a command  in  the  Swiss  militia,  and 
rose  so  rapidly  in  it,  that  he  was  a lieutenant- 
colonel  at  20;  but,  on  the  French  invasion  of 
Switzerland,  he  lost  his  rank:  whereupon  ho 
set  out  for  Paris  in  search  of  employment.  Ho 
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bad  already  established  himself  as  a stockbroker 
in  Paris,  when  ho  became  acquainted  with 
General  Ney,  who,  discovering  his  great  quali- 
fications for  military  study,  obtained  for  him 
an  appointment  which  allowed  him  leisure  to 
pursuo  it.  When  only  25,  he  wrote  the  early 
portion  of  his  “ Traite  des  Grandos  Operations 
Militaires,”  upon  which  Ncy  obtained  a post 
for  him  in  the  army,  and  soon  afterwards  ap- 
pointed him  his  aide-de-camp,  and  lie  accom- 
panied his  patron  through  his  campaigns 
during  the  few  ensuing  years,  distinguishing 
himself  by  his  bravery  and  skill.  At  the  battle 
of  Jena,  in  particular,  lie  rendered  good  service 
to  Ney,  for  which  he  was  made  a baron.  In 
1803  lio  marched  with  Ncy  into  Spain,  but  fell 
under  the  displeasure  of  that  general  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  was  superseded.  Intending 
to  enter  the  Russian  army,  he  now  applied  to 
be  discharged;  but  Napoleon  refused,  and  made 
him  a brigadier  instead.  Soon  afterwards,  he 
was  appointed  to  write  the  history  of  the  grand 
army  then  about  to  invade  Russia,  and  through- 
out the  campaign  exhibited  such  great  talent, 
that  Ney,  after  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  requested 
the  emperor  to  make  him  general  of.  division ; 
but  Napoleon  found  some  cause  for  displeasure 
in  his  conduct,  and  again  superseded  lum. 
Mortified  at  this  treatment,  Jomini  resolved  to 
enter  the  Russian  service,  and  soon  after- 
wards. was  made  lieutenant-general  therein,  but 
never  took  an  active  part  against  Napoleon. 
Meanwhile,  he  was  tried  by  court-martial,  and, 
in  his  absence,  condemned  to  death  by  the 
French.  In  1815  he  went  to  Paris,  where  ho 
strove,  by  every  possible  means,  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  his  old  benefactor.  Marshal  Ney. 
He  subsequently  went  to  reside  in  Russia,  and 
occupied  himself  with  the  composition  of  mili- 
tary works,  which  have  since  become  great 
text-books  of  the  science  of  war.  _ 1 he  czar 
of  Russia  allowed  Jomini  to  settle  in  Brussels 
in  1855.  His  chief  works  are,  “ History  of  the 
Wars  of  Frederick  II.,”  “Principles  of  Stra- 
tegy ” “ Political  and  Military  Life  of  Napo- 
leon ” “Treatise  on  the  Art  of  War,”  and  the 
Military  Atlas.”  b.  at  Payerne,  in  the  canton 
of  Vaud,  1779  ; d.  1869. 

Jonas,  Arngrim,  jo'-nas,  a native  of  Ice- 
land and  a writer  of  some  philosophical  and 
historical  works,  was  coadjutor  to  Gundebrand, 
bishop  of  Holum,  who  was  a disciple  of  1 yclio 
Brake.  Jonas  refused  the  see  of  Holum  after 
the  death  of  his  friend,  n.  1645 ; d.  1640. 

Jonas,  Justus,  a learned  Protestant,  who  be- 
came principal  of  the  college  of  Wittenberg, 
assisted  Mclancthon  atMarpurg,  and  zealously 
defended  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  n.  m Ihu- 

ringia,  1403;  n.  1555.  ...  , 

Jones,  John,  jones,  an  English  physician,  who 
wrote  “The  Dial  of  Agues,”  1556;  A Dis- 
course of  the  Natural  Beginning  of  all  Growing 
and  Living  Things;”  and  translated  Galen  s 
four  books  of  Elements,  d.  about  loSO. 

Jones,  John,  a Welsh  antiquary,  who  con- 
tinuecl  transcribing  old  manuscripts  for  about 
fo-tv  years,  as  appears  from  some  of  his  volumes 
dated  from  1590  to  1030.  Of  his  collection  above 
fifty  large  volumes  are  still  in  existence. 

Jones,  Richard,  a Welsh  divine,  who  com- 
piled in  his  native  language,  a curious  work, 
called  “ Gemma  Cambrieum  ” containing  a sum- 
mary or  all  the  books  and  chapters  of  the  Bible, 
lie  matriculated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxloid,  in 
1G‘H  d.  in  Ireland,  about  1632, 
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Jones,  Inigo,  a famous  English  architect, 
of  whose  youth  very  little  is  known,  till  lie  at- 
tracted, by  his  skill  in  drawing,  the  notice  of 
William,  carl  of  Pembroke,  who  sent  him  to 
Italy,  where  he  acquired  a great  knowledge  of 
architecture.  James  I.  appointed  him  surveyor- 
general  of  the  works,  and,  in  the  succeeding 
reign,  ho  had  charge  of  the  rebuilding  of  St. 
Paul’s  cathedral.  He  was  also  made  manager 
of  the  masques  and  interludes  at  court,  which 
brought  upon  liirn  Die  satire  of  Ben  Jonson, 
who  ridiculed  Him  in  His  comedy  of  “Bartholo- 
mew Pair,”  under  the  name  of  Lantern  Leather- 
head.  He  suffered  considerably  for  his  loyalty 
in  the  time  of  the  great  civil  war.  In  1655  he 
wrote  “ A Discourse  on  Stonehenge,"  in  which 
lie  attempted  to  prove  tliat  it  had  been  the 
Roman  temple  of  Ccelus.  He  designed  the 
palace  of  Whitehall  and  the  banqueting-house, 
the  church  and  piazza  of  Co  vent  Garden,  and 
other  buildings,  llis  designs  were  published! 
in  1727,  folio,  and  others  in  1714,  folio,  u.  iu 
London  about  1573;  d.  1653. 

Jones,  Sir  Thomas,  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.  When  this  last  monarch  consulted 
him  on  his  dispensing  power,  and  said  that  lie 
could  soon  have  twelve  judges  of  liis  opinion. 
Sir  Thomas  answered,  “ Twelve  judges  you  may 
possibly  find,  sire,  hut  not  twelve  lawyers.” 

Jones,  William,  an  English  mathematician, 
settled  in  London  as  a schoolmaster,  and,  having 
instructed  Lord  Macclesfield’s  son  in  mathe- 
matics, that  nobleman  made  him  his  secretary, 
and  appointed  him  deputy-teller  of  the  Exche- 
quer. He  was  very  intimate  with  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  was  chosen  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  He  wrote  “ A Compendium  of  the  Art 
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of  Navigation,”  “ A New  Introduction  to  M at  be- 
matics,”  some  papers  in  the  “Philosophical 
Transactions,”  and  an  analysis  of  several  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton’s  papers,  n.  in  the  Isle  of 
Angiesea,  16S0 ; d.  1749.  « 

Jones,  Jeremiah,  a learned  dissenting  divine, 
who  became  minister  of  a congregation  at 
Avcning,  in  Gloucestershire,  lie  wrote,  in  1/  1J, 
“A  Vindication  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel, 

“ A new  and  full  Method  of  settling  the  Canoni- 
cal Authority  of  the  Old  Testament;”  which 
works  were  reprinted  at  the  Clarendon  press, 

Oxford.  . . 

Jones,  Henry,  a dramatic  writer,  was  origi- 
nally a bricklayer.  Some  of  his  poetical  attempts 
attracting  the  notice  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  then 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  took  him  under 
his  patronage,  and  brought  him  to  Donate, 
where  he  published  his  poems  by  subscriptu  n. 
and  produced  his  tragedy  of  the  Lari  of 
Essex,”  which  gained  him  wealth  and  repeti- 
tion. b.  in  Ireland,  about  1720  j d.  1770. 

Jones,  Griffith,  was  many  years  editor  ot 
the  “London  Chronicle,”  and  other  pnr<is. 
He  was  proprietor  of  the  “ Literary  Magazine, 
and,  with  his  brother,  projected  those  uselut 
publications  for  children,  which  were  so  suc- 
cessfully printed  by  that  Mr.  dewberry  o 
whom  Dr.  Johnson  introduced  Goldsmith. 

I!  J oNESj^avicf,'  a Welsh  poet  who  edited I two 
volumes  of  Welsh  poetry,  and  collected  a lai^c 
number  of  ancient  ALSS.  in  that  language. 

abj0NEsf  Paul,  a naval  adventurer,  who 
been  a common  sailor  m some  t c • 
the  port  of  Kirkcudbright,  but  sctt.cd  w 
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America  in  1773,  anti  subsequently  obtained  the 
command  of  an  American  ship  under  Commo- 
dore Hopkins,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
several  engagements,  for  which  he  received  his 
commission  as  captain  of  the  marine.  He  then 
sailed  to  France,  and  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  Scotch  coast  and  the  northern  part  of  Eng- 
land, he  conceived  the  design  of  effecting  a 
descent.  He  accordingly  landed  at  Whitehaven, 
and,  having  dismantled  a fort,  set  fire  to  some 
shipping  in  the  harbour.  Thence  he  sailed  for 
the  opposite  coast  of  Scotland,  where  lie  landed 
on  the  estate  of  the  earl  of  Selkirk,  and  plun- 
dered his  lordship’s  house  of  all  the  plate.  He 
next  took  the  Drake  sloop  of  war,  with  which 
he  returned  to  Brest.  He  afterwards  sailed 
round  Ireland  to  the  North  Sea,  with  three 
ships— the  JRichard,  Pallas,  and  Vengeance. 
Having  committed  great  mischief  on  that  coast, 
he  fell  in  with  the  Baltic  fleet,  convoyed  by  the 
Scrapis  frigate  and  the  Countess  of  Scarborough 
armed  ship,  both  which,  after  a severe  action, 
he  captured  off  Flamborough  Head.  For  these 
services  the  king  of  France  conferred  on  him 
the  order  of  Merit,  and  gave  him  a gold-hilted 
sword.  Ilis  active  career  finished  with  the 
American  war,  and  some  private  affairs  calling 
him  to  Europe,  he  resided  at  Paris  till  his  death. 
e.  in  Scotland,  1747;  d.  1792. 

Jonhs,  Sir  William,  an  Indian  judge  and 
learned  Oriental  writer.  Losing  his  father 
in  his  infancy,  his  education  devolved  on  his 
mother,  a woman  of  great  virtue  and  under- 
standing, from  whom  he  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge,  and  was  then  removed 
to  Harrow'  school,  where  he  made  such  great 
progress  in  his  studies,  that  Dr.  Sumner,  the 
master,  affirmed  that  his  pupil  knew  more 
Greek  than  himself;  a previous  master  hav- 
ing said,  “ If  Jones  were  left  naked  on 
Salisbury  plain,  lm  would  nevertheless  find  the 
road  to  fame.”  In  17G4  he  was  entered  at 
University  College, Oxford,  where  to  his  classical 
pursuits  he  added  the  study  of  the  Persian  and 
Arabic  languages,  also  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
Portuguese.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  became 
tutor  to  Lord  Althorp,  and,  during  his  residence 
at  Wimbledon,  in  Earl  Spencer’s  family,  he 
greatly  enlarged  his  acquirements  in  Oriental 
literature.  In  1769  he  made  a tour  in  France, 
and  about  the  same  time  undertook,  at  the 
request  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  to  translate 
the  history  of  Nadir  Shah  from  Persian  into 
French.  In  1770  he  entered  on  the  study  of 
the  law  at  the  Temple,  but  continued  his  ap- 
plication to  Oriental  learning  and  general 
literature.  In  1774  he  published  his  “ Com- 
mentaries on  Asiatic  Poetry,”  dedicated  to  the 
University  of  Oxford.  In  1783  he  obtained  the 
appointment  of  a judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Calcutta,  a post  which  had  been  the  object 
of  his  anxious  wishes.  The  honour  of  knight- 
hood wras  on  this  occasion  conferred  on  him, 
and  he  soon  after  married  a daughter  of  the 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  In  April  of  that  year  he 
embarked  for  India,  from  which  he  was  destined 
never  to  return.  On  the  voyage  his  active 
mind  projected  the  establishment  of  a society  in 
Bengal  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  Oriental 
amiquities-and  literature.  This  scheme  he  saw 
carried  into  effect;  and  under  his  auspices,  and 
by  his  direction,  the  society  acquired  a high 
reputation.  The  volumes  of  its  “ Transactions” 
are  inestimable,  and  are  enriched  by  several 
valuable  productions  from  Sir  William’s  pen. 
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As  a judge  ho  was  indefatigable  and  im- 
partial. He  studied  the  native  law's  of  the 
country,  and  became  so  versed  in  the  Sanscrit 
and  the  codes  of  the  Brahmins,  as  to  gain  the 
admiration  of  the  most  learned  men  in  that 
country.  In  1799  his  works  were  collected  and 
published  in  6 vols.,  and  his  life  written  by 
Lord  Teignmouth,  in  one  volume,  1804.  A beau- 
tiful monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory 
in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. n.  in  London,  1746;  d.  at  Calcutta, 
1794. 

Jones,  Eice,  an  eminent  Welsh  poet,  who 
in  1770  published  a “ Welsh  Anthology,”  in 
quartp,  containing  selections  from  the  poets  of 
different  periods,  b.  in  Wales,  1716;  d.  1801. 

Jones,  William,  an  English  divine,  received 
his  education  at  the  Charterhouse,  wdience  ho 
removed  to  University  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  his  degrees  in  arts,  and,  in  1749,  en- 
tered into  orders.  He  wrote  an  answer  to  Bishop 
Clayton’s  “ Essay  on  Spirit,”  “ The  Catholic 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,”  “ Essay  on  the  First 
Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,”  in  which  he 
espoused  the  Hutehinsonian  system.  This  w'ork 
he  completed  in  1781,  by  his  “ Physiological 
Disquisitions;  or,  Discourses  of  the  Natural 
Philosophy  of  the  Elements.”  When  Dr.  Horne 
became  bishop  of  Norwich,  he  appointed  Mr. 
Jones  his  domestic  chaplain,  and  he  embalmed 
the  memory  of  his  patron  by  an  excellent  me- 
moir of  his  life.  When  the  French  revolution 
broke  out,  and  democratic  principles  began  to 
spread  in  England,  he  wrote  some  pamphlets, 
and  published  a collection  of  tracts,  entitled 
“The  Scholar  Armed.”  b.  1726;  d,  1800. 

J ones,  Ernest,  was  educated  in  Germany,  and 
having  kept  his  terms  as  a law-student  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  w'as  called  to  the  bar  in  1844.  In 
the  following  year  he  joined  the  Chartist  move- 
ment, and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  active  leaders  of  the  party,  re- 
maining so  until  Chartism  expired  in  186S. 
During  this  period  he  edited  the  “ People’s 
Paper,”  and  other  Chartist  periodicals.  In  1843 
he  was  tried  for  making  seditious  speech,  and 
condemned  to  twTo  years’  imprisonment.  He 
stood  for  Halifax  in  1847,  and  Nottingham  in 
1853  and  1S57,  without  success.  In  January, 
1869,  w'hen  it  was  supposed  that  Mr.  Hugh 
Birley  would  lose  his  seat  for  Manchester 
through  being  a Government  contractor  at  the 
time  of  his  election,  Mr.  Jones  was  chosen  by 
ballot  to  fill  the  expected  vacancy  against  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson,  but  died  a few  days  after.  He 
was  an  honest  politician,  for  he  refused  a large 
fortune  rather  than  give  up  his  principles.  He 
wrote  the  “ Eevolt  of  Hindostan,”  “The  Battle 
Day,”  and  other  poems,  b.  about  1820. 

Jones,  John  Gale,  was  by  profession  an  apo- 
thecary, but  is  far  better  known  as  a political 
orator.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
revolution  he  became  a leading  member  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society;  and,  until  a 
few  years  before  his  death,  was  known  as  a 
popular  declaimer  at  the  various  political  meet- 
ings held  in  the  metropolis.  The  part  he  took 
in  advocating  republican  doctrines  subjected 
him  to  a trial  at  the  Warwick  assizes,  when  he 
obtained  a verdict  of  acquittal,  mainly  through 
the  skilful  advocacy  of  his  counsel,  Sir  Samuel 
Komilly.  Having  subsequently  rendered  him- 
self obnoxious  to  the  government  by  his  vio- 
lence, and  impugned  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  lie  was  committed  to  New- 
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gato  in  February,  1810,  ami  there  remained  till 
his  liberation  was  cH'cetcd  by  the  prorogation 
of  Parliament,  June  21.  As  a public  speaker 
Jones  was  fluent,  energetic,  and  impressive ; in 
private  life  he  is  said  to  have  been  an  unassum- 
ing and  instructive  companion,  b.  1771 ; d. 
1838. 

Jones,  Colonel  Leslie  Grove,  was,  in  early 
life,  a midshipman;  but  having  humanely, 
though  very  insubordinately,  interfered  respect- 
ing the  punishment  of  one  of  the  seamen,  he 
was  so  severely  censured,  that  ho  quitted  the 
navy  in  disgust.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was 
presented  with  an  ensign’s  commission  in  the 
1st  Foot  Guards,  served  throughout  the  Penin- 
sular war,  and  was  a favourite  aide-de-camp 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  an  idea  of  whose 
high  opinion  of  his  zeal,  discretion,  and  gal- 
lantry may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that,  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  honourable 
and  responsible  office  of  commandant  of  Brus- 
sels was  intrusted  to  him.  Being  put  on  halt- 
pay  at  the  peace,  Colonel  Jones  engaged  in  lite- 
rary composition,  and  occasionally  produced 
some  essays,  &c.  In  the  great  struggle  for  the 
Reform  Bill  he  appeared  before  the  world  as  a 
political  writer,  and  contributed  a series  of 
letters  to  the  “ 'limes,”  which  had  all  the  vio- 
lence of  those  of  Junius,  without  being  always 
characterized  by  their  redeeming  vigour,  sar- 
casm, and  eloquence.  b.  1779 ; d.  1839. 

Jones,  Owen,  a modern  English  architect, 
distinguished  for  his  skill  as  an  ornamental  de- 
corator, who,  after  studying  under  Mr.  Valliamy, 
an  architect  of  some  celebrity  as  an  ornamental 
designer,  travelled  for  four  years  in  Egypt, 
Turkey,  and  Spain,  where,  in  conjunction  with 
M.  Jules  Gonry,  a French  artist,  he  made 
numerous  designs  from  the  Alhambra.  On  his 
return  to  London,  he,  after  considerable  pains 
and  expense,  succeeded  in  producing  an  elabo- 
rate work,  in  lithography  and  colours,,  on  the 
Alhambra.  This  great  work  was  published  in 
parts,  and  concluded  iu  1842,  from  which  time 
Mr.  Owen  Jones  was  an  authority  on  the 
subject  of  chromatic  decoration.  A work  on 
“ Mosaic  Pavements”  was  next  published  by 
him.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  official  staff 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  wot ks, 
being  charged  with  the  internal  decoration  ot 
the  structure.  The  plan  he  pursued  was  a novel 
one,  and  though  generally  admitted  to  be  suc- 
cessful, was,  nevertheless,  opposed  in  principle 
by  other  architects  and  decorators.  In  advo- 
cating his  own  views,  Mr.  Jones  gave  lectures 
on  decoration  at  the  London  Institution,  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  other  places,  besides  haying 
nublisbed  a number  of  works  on  the  subject. 
When  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  was  formed, 
he  was  appointed,  with  Mr  Digby  Wyatt  to 
select  on  the  continent,  the  valuable  collec- 
tS  ot  casts  and  works  of  art,  for  which  the 
People’s  Palace  at  Sydenham  is  so  deservedly 
celebrated.  The  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Alhambra  courts  of  the  same  structure  were 


Hall,  completed  in  1858,  was  built  after  his 


de- 


completed  under  his  superintendence.  But  in 
- r the  Egyptian  and  Greek  departments, 
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som^controversy'was  aroused  by  his  mode  ot 
decoration.  In  answer  to  the  objections  made 
as  to  the  latter,  he  published  “An  Apology  for 
the  Colouring  of  the  Greek  Court,  assisted  by 
Mr  G.  II.  Lewes  and  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd,  lie 
subsequently  published  liis  §ieat  work  called 
“ The  Grammar  of  Ornament,  ilie  ,_t.  James  s 
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signs.  B.  in  AVales,  about  1809. 

Jones,  Thomas  liymcr,  an  eminent  English 
anatomist  and  writer  on  medicine,  was  edu- 
cated for  the  profession  of  surgery  in  London 
and  Paris,  and  passed  at  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  1833;  but  an  affliction  of  deafness 
manifesting  itself,  lie  resolved  to  abandon  the 
practical  for  the  theoretical  departments  of 
medical  science.  lie  began  his  literary  career  by 
contributing  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society  some  papers  on  comparative  anatomy. 
In  1838  he  produced  “A  General  Outline  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom,”  which  was  the  first  com- 
plete treatise  on  the  subject  in  the  English 
language.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  Ful- 
lerian  professor  of  physiology  in  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain,  and  examiner  in 
comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  in  the 
London  University.  His  “Natural  History  of 
Animals”  was  commenced  in  1845 : he  also 
lectured,  and  contributed  articles  to  scientific 
publications,  on  natural  history,  with  consider- 
able success.  In  1844  he  was  elected  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

Jonson,  Benjamin,  jon'-son,  commonly  known 
as  Ben  Jonson,  an  English  poet  and  dramatist. 
His  father  was  a clergyman,  and  died  about  a 
month  before  the  birth  of  the  poet,  who  received 
his  education  at  Westminster  school ; but  his 
mother  marrying  again,  his  father-in-law,  who 
was  a bricklayer,  compelled  him  to  werk  at  Ills 
business.  On  this, he  enlisted  for  a soldier,  and 
went  to  the  Netherlands,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  courage.  After  liis  return,  he 
went  to  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  but  did 
not  remain  there  long,  owing  to  his  extreme 
poverty.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the 
stage,  and  became  a player  and  dramatic  writer, 
with  indifferent  success.  During  this  part  of 
his  career,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  kill  a 
man  in  a duel.  His  first  printed  play  was  tho 
comedy  of  “ Every  Man  in  liis  Humour;”  after 
which  he  produced  a new  piece  annually  fur 
several  years.  He  engaged  with  Chapman  and 
Marston  in  writing  a comedy  commonly  called 
“ Eastward  Hoe,”  which  being  deemed  a satire 
on  the  Scotch  nation,  had  nearly  brought  its 
authors  to  the  pillory.  At  the  accession  of 
James  I.  Jonson  superintended  a spectacle  for 
his  entertainment  in  his  passage  from  the 
Tower  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  continued  to 
have  the  management  of  all  the  masques  and 
public  shows  during  that  and  the  succeeding 
reign.  In  1G19  ho  was  made  poet  laureate;  the 
salary  of  which,  during  his  term  of  office,  was 
raised  front  a hundred  marks  to  as  many 
pounds,  with  a butt  of  Canary  wine.  In  1617 
the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  M.A.  Notwithstanding  his  pension 
and  the  profits  of  his  plays,  he  was  generally  1 
poor,  and  was  frequently  relieved  by  the  lungs 
bounty.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  ; 
on  liis  gravestone  is  the  following  inscription 
“ O rare  Ben  Jonson.” 

Mr.  Gifford’s  edition  of  his  works  is  the  best,  on 
account  of  the  rich  store  of  elucidatory  notes 
which  it  contains,  b.  at  Westminster,  lu<  i; 

d.  1C37.  , . 

Jord.ens,  Janies,  yor'-dant,  a ec  ebr^.t  i 
Flemish  painter,  was  the  disciple  of  Adam  w.- 
Oort  and  of  Rubens.  He  painted  with  extraor- 
dinary freedom  and  expedition.  Many  oi  nis 
pictures  are  in  the  churches  of  Antwerp  an, 
other  cities  of  the  Netherlands,  lhcie  is  a 
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“Holy  Family”  by  him  in  the  National  Gallery. 
b.  at  Antwerp,  1594;  d.  at  the  same  place, 
1678. 

Jordan-,  Thomas,  jor-dan,  a dramatic  writer 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  lie  wrote  two  come- 
dies and  a masque,  mentioned  by  Langbainc 
with  respect. 

Jordan,  Sir  Joseph,  a gallant  English  admi- 
ral, who,  by  his  presence  of  mind  and  valour, 
gained  the  battle  of  Solebay,  in  1672.  The  ad- 
vantage was  long  on  the  side  of  the  Dutch  fleet, 
the  English  being  overpowered  by  numbers; 
but  Sir  Joseph  dashed  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy,  and  throwing  them  into  confusion,  the 
fortune  of  the  day  was  reversed,  and  the  Eng- 
lish gained  the  victory. 

Jordan,  John  Christopher,  an  antiquary,  was 
privy  councillor  to  the  king  of  Bohemia.  He 
wrote  several  chronological  works,  and  anno- 
tated some  of  the  ancient  historians,  d.  1740. 

J ordan,  Charles  Stephen,  y or' -dan,  a Prussian 
writer,  of  French  origin,  became  vice-president 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  Frederick 
the  Great  caused  a monument  to  be  erected  to 
his  memory  with  this  inscription : “ Here  lies 
Jordan,  the  friend  of  the  muses  and  of  the 
king.”  That  monarch  also  composed  a eulogy 
upon  him,  in  which  he  bestowed  a great  enco- 
mium upon  his  talents  and  virtues.  He  wrote, 
“Travels  in  France,  England,  and  Holland, 
with  Satirical  Anecdotes;”  a “Miscellany  of 
Literature.  Philosophy,  and  History,”  and  the 
“ Life  of  De  la  Croze."  b.  at  Berlin,  1700;  d. 
at  the  same  place,  1746. 

Jordan,  Dorothea,  or  Dorothy  Bland 
(Jordan  being  only  an  assumed  nam e),jor'-dan, 
an  actress,  and  mistress  of  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
afterwards  William  IV.,  made  her  theatrical 
debut  on  the  Dublin  stage,  in  1777,  in  the  part 
of  Phcebe,  in  “ As  You  Like  It.”  In  the  follow- 
ing season  she  appeared  at  Cork,  where  she  was 
much  admired  for  her  archness  and  sportive 
simplicity.  In  1782  she  went  to  England,  and 
first  appeared  at  the  Leeds  Theatre  as  Calista, 
in  “ The  Fair  Penitent.”  From  Leeds  she  pro- 
ceeded to  York,  where  she  first  played  under 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  by  which,  though 
never  married,  she  w-as  subsequently  known. 
In  1785  she  made  her  first  appearance  before  a 
London  audience  at  Drury  Lane,  as  Peggy,  in 
“ The  Country  Girl ;”  and  immediately  became 
such  a decided  favourite,  that  her  salary  was 
doubled,  and  she  was  allowed  two  benefits.  At 
the  close  of  the  season,  she  made  a provincial 
tour,  and  visited  nearly  all  the  large  towns  in 
England,  everywhere  receiving  the  most  enthu- 
siastic welcome.  When  the  duke  of  Clarence 
first  made  overtures  to  her,  she  was  the  mistress 
of  a Mr.  Ford;  who  refused  to  make  her  his 
wife,  through  fear  of  offending  his  father.  Mrs. 
Jordan  then  entered  into  that  connexion  with 
the  duke,  which  continued  in  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted state  of  domestic  harmony,  antil  it 
was  suddenly  broken  off  in  1811.  She  was  the 
mother  of  10  children  by  his  royal  highness.  A 
yearly  allowance  of  £1100  was  settled  on  her 
lor  the  maintenance  of  herself  and  daughters; 
with  a provision  that  if  Mrs.  Jordan  should 
resume  her  profession,  the  care  of  the  duke’s 
“Dr  daughters,  together  with  £1500  per  annum 
allowed  lor  them,  should  revert  to  his  royal 
mghness.  In  a few  months  afterwards  she  ex- 
pressed a wish  to  return  to  the  stage;  and  the 
lour  children,  with  the  specified  allowance  for 
wieir  maintenance,  were  surrendered  to  their 
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royal  father.  Shortly  after  this  she  retired  to 
France,  under  circumstances  of  great  embarrass- 
ment. She  gradually  sank  under  the  weight  of 
her  afflictions ; and,  in  a state  of  extreme  mental 
misery,  died  at  St.  Cloud,  July  3,  1816.  b.  at 
Waterford  about  1762.  Hazlitt,  speaking  of 
Mrs.  Jordan’s  attractions  on  the  stage,  says : 
“ Her  face,  her  tones,  her  manner,  were  irre- 
sistible. Her  smile  had  the  effect  of  sunshine, 
and  her  laugh  did  one  good  to  hear  it.  Her 
voice  was  eloquence  itself;  it  seemed  as  if  her 
heart  was  always  at  her  mouth.  She  was  all 
gaiety,  openness,  and  good-nature.  She  rioted 
in  her  fine  animal  spirits,  and  gave  more  plea- 
sure than  any  other  actress,  because  she  had 
the  greatest  spirit  of  enjoyment  in  herself.” 
The  last  surviving  daughter  of  Mrs.  Jordan  and 
AVilliam  IV.  was  Lady  Augusta  Gordon  Hally- 
burton,  who  died  at  Hallyburton  House,  Cupar- 
Angus,  Scotland,  at  the  age  of  62,  in  1865.  She 
held  for  some  years  the  post  of  state  house- 
keeper at  Kensington  Palace. 

Jordan,  Camille,  zhor'-dii,  a brave  French- 
man, who  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  rising  of 
Lyons  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  lie  was  exiled, 
but  subsequently  returned  to  France,  where  he 
wrote  several  valuable  works  on  religious  and 
political  questions,  b.  at  Lyons,  1771 ; d.  1821. 

Jordano,  Luca.  (See  Giordano.) 

Jorden,  Edward,  jor'-den,  an  English  phy- 
sician, who  took  his  doctor’s  degree  at  Padua, 
and  afterwards  settled  in  London,  whence  ho 
removed  to  Bath.  He  wrote  “ A Brief  Discourse 
of  a Disease  called  the  Suffocation  of  the 
Mother,”  and  “Discourse  of  Natural  Baths  and 
Mineral  Waters.”  b.  in  Kent,  1569;  d.  at  Bath, 
1632. 

Jorgenson,  Jorgen,  yor’-gen-sone,  a Dane, 
who,  for  a time,  usurped  the  protectorship  of 
Iceland.  He  was  the  son  of  a watchmaker,  and 
is  said  to  have  served  as  midshipman  in  the 
English  navy  during  his  early  years.  In  1809 
he  sailed  in  an  English  ship  to  Iceland,  and 
forthwith  proceeded,  by  proclamation  and  va- 
rious extraordinary  measures,  to  assume  the 
position  of  protector.  After  a life  full  of  adven- 
ture, he  was  at  length  confined  in  Newgate  for 
robbing  his  lodgings,  and,  in  1325,  was  sent  to 
New  South  Wales,  dying,  it  is  supposed,  soon 
after  his  arrival,  b.  at  Copenhagen,  1779. 

Jornandes,  jor-ndn'-dees,  a Goth,  who  em- 
braced Christianity,  and  became  bishop  of 
Eavenna  about  552.  lie  wrote  the  “ History  of 
the  Goths.”  J 

Jortin,  John,  j or' -tin,  an  eminent  English 
divine,  who,  while  undergraduate  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  translated  for  Pope  some 
of  Eustathius’s  notes  on  Homer.  In  1727  he 
published  Latin  poems,  in  4to.,  under  the  titie 
°f  “ Lusus  Poetici,”  which  went  through  three 
editions.  In  1730  he  published  four  sermons 
on  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and, 
the  year  following,  “ Miscellaneous  Observa- 
tions upon  Authors,  Ancient  and  Modern.”  In 
1734  appeared  his  “ Bemarks  on  Spenser’s 
Poems,  and  on  Milton.”  In  1751  he  produced 
the  first  volume  of  his  “ Remarks  on  Ecclesias- 
tical History,”  which  he  continued  to  5 vols. 
His  “ Life  of  Erasmus”  was  published  in  1758. 
b.  in  London,  1693;  d.  at  the  same  place,  1770. 

. JosEFir,  Ben  Gorion,  jo'-sef,  a Jewish  histo- 
rian, whom  the  rabbins  falsely  confound  with 
Josephus.  He  lived  in  the  6th  century,  and 
wrole,  in  Hebrew,  a history  of  the  Jews,  which 
bears  evident  marks  of  being  an  abridgment 
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of  Josephus’s  larger  work.  It  was  published  in 
a Latin  version  by  Gagnicr,  at  Oxford,  in  1706, 
and  in  Hebrew  and  Latin,  at  Gotha,  in  1707. 

Joseph  op  Pakis,  a famous  Capuchin,  com- 
monly called  Father  Joseph,  who  was  employed 
by  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  most  of  his  political 
intrigues.  Louis  XIII.  procured  him  a cardi- 
nal’s hat,  but  he  died'  of  apoplexy  before  he 
received  it,  in  1638. 

Joseph,  Father,  an  apostate  monk  of  Hun- 
gary, who,  about  1678,  headed  a numerous 
banditti,  whom  he  called  the  people  of  God, 
assuming  to  himself  the  name  of  Joshua.  He 
entered  the  Austrian  dominions,  where  lie  com- 
mitted dreadful  outrages,  burning  churches, 
putting  priests  to  death,  and  detiling  nuns, 
under  pretence  of  zeal  for  true  religion.  The 
motley  crew  were  at  last  dispersed,  on  the  sud- 
den death  of  their  leader. 

Joseph  I.,  twelfth  emperor  of  Germany,  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  was  tlie  son  of  the  emperor 
Leopold  I.,  and  ascended  the  imperial  throne 
on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1705.  He  engaged 
in  his  interests  Savoy,  England,  and  Holland 
against  France,  in  support  oi  the  claim  of  the 
archduke  Charles  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  In 
the  war  which  ensued,  the  allies,  under  Eugene 
and  Marlborough,  were  successful,  gaining  the 
battles  of  Ramilies,  Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet. 
He  made  himself  master  of  Italy,  and  levied 
contributions  on  Mantua,  Parma,  Modena, 
Lucca,  Genoa,  and  other  places.  His  armies 
also  defeated  the  revolted  Hungarians,  headed 
by  Prince  Bagotski,  who  was  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  Turkey.  In  the  midst  of  these  suc- 
cesses Joseph  was  taken  off  by  the  small-pox, 

in  1711.  . „ .. 

Joseph  IT.,  emperor  of  Germany,  was  the 
son  of  Maria  Theresa,  queen  of  Hungary,  and 
archduchess  of  Austria,  and  Francis  of  Loraine. 
He  was  crowned  king  of  the  Romans  in  1i64i, 
and  the  year  following  became  emperor.  He 
early  displayed  great  talents  and  activit  y,  by 
remodelling  the  army  and  reforming  all  the 
departments  of  government.  He  also  travelled 
through  his  dominions,  and  visited  Prussia, 
Italy,  France,  and  Russia.  Among  other  ex- 
cellent regulations  which  he  adopted,  was  the 
setting  apart  one  day  every  week  to  receive 
petitions  and  to  hear  complaints.  In  1780,  on 
the  death  of  his  mother,  he  succeeded  to  the 
crown  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  The  year 
following  he  issued  a decree  in  favour  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  which  was  followed  by 
others  equally  liberal,  particularly  one  of  reli- 
gious toleration  ; he  also  abolished  the  system 
of  vassalage.  This  measure  was  followed  by  an 
imperial  edict,  disclaiming  all  secular  subjec- 
tion to  the  court  of  Rome,  the  suppression  of 
many  monasteries,  and  the  regulation  of  others. 
On  this  occasion  Pope  Pius  VI.  made  ajourney 
to  Vienna,  to  induce  the  emperor  to  alter  his 
designs;  but,  though  pompously  received  he 
was  completely  unsuccessful.  In  1786  the 
emperor  followed  up  his  attack  on  the  papal 
authority  by  an  assembly  of  the  ecclesiastical 
princes  at  Ratisbon,  in  which  it  was  resolved 
to  withdraw  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
pope.  In  1786  a declaration  of  war  was  issued 
against  the  Turks,  and  the  same  year  the 
emperor  in  person  reduced  Schabutz:  but  this 
was  followed  by  a defeat.  Soon  afterwards,  a 
bloody  battle  was  fought  between  the  Impe- 
rialists and  the  Turks,  on  the  heights  of 
Roliadin,  in  which  neither  could  claim  the 
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victory.  Joseph  next  made  an  attempt  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  Belgrade,  but  without  success) 
Marshal  Laudohn,  however,  assumed  the  com* 
in  and  of  the  army,  took  Hubicza  and  Novi, 
and,  in  1789,  reduced  Belgrade.  Soon  alter,  a 
peace  was  concluded,  chiefly  occasioned  by  tho 
discontented  spirit  in  Germany,  at  such  a waste 
of  men  and  treasure.  Joseph  was  succeeded 


by  his  brother,  Peter  Leopold,  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany.  B.  1741 ; d.  i790. 

Joseph  Ehanuei,,  king  of  Portugal,  was  son 
and  successor  of  Charles  V.,  and  ascended  the 
throne  in  1750.  The  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon, 
in  1755,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from 
the  kingdom  in  1759,  were  the  principal  events 
of  this  reign,  during  which  Joseph  was  assisted 
by  his  clever  minister  the  marquis  de  Pombal. 
Learning  was  encouraged,  commerce  and  in- 
dustry received  a fresh  impulse,  and  the  power 
of  the  Inquisition  was  diminished,  b.  1715;  d. 
1777. 

Josephine,  jo'-se-feen,  empress  of  France, 
was  the  daughter  of  Count  Tascher  de  la  Pa- 
geric,  and  was  married,  at  the  age  of  15  yeare, 
to  the  viscount  de  Beauharnais,  by  whom  she 
had  two  children, — Eugene  and  Ilortense  de 
Beauharnais.  A fter  her  husband  had  fallen  by  the 
guillotine,  she  was  herself  imprisoned,  but  was 
released  through  the  intervention  of  Tallien. 
She  was  subsequently  introduced  to  General 
Bonaparte,  who,  struck  by  her  beauty  and  grace, 
became  her  husband  in  1796.  She  shared  the 
high  destinies  of  her  husband,  ascended  tho 
throne  with  him,  and  received  the  title  of  em- 
press, in  which  dignity  she  gained  universal 
attachment;  but,  being  childless,  Napoleon 
divorced  her.  Josephine  retired  to  Malmaison 
in  1809,  where  she  died  in  1814,  soon  after  the 
fall  of  the  emperor,  b.  at  the  island  of  Mar- 
tinique, 1763. 

JosEpnus,  Flavius,  jo-se'-fas,  a Jewish  his- 
torian, who  came  of  distinguished  ancestors, 
and  received  a liberal  education  among  the 
Pharisees,  after  which  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  cultivated  his  talents  to  great  advantage. 
Un  returning  to  his  own  country,  he  commanded 
the  troops  employed  to  defend  Jotapata  against 
Vespasian  and  Titus,  and  maintained  the  place 
bravely  during  seven  weeks.  Vespasian  took 
him  into  his  favour,  and  he  was  held  in  great 
esteem  by  Titus,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  taking  of  which, 
Titus  told  him  to  ask  for  anything  he  wished. 
He  requested  that  the  sacred  books  might  be 
given  to  him,  and  that  the  lives  of  his  brother 
and  tilty  of  his  friends  might  be  spared.  \\  hen 
Vespasian  became  emperor,  lie  gave  Josephus  a 
palace,  with  a pension,  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
and  a grant  of  lands  in  Judrea.  Titus  added  to 
these  favours,  and  Josephus,  out  of  gratitude, 
assumed  the  name  of  Flavius.  During  Ins  resi- 
dence at  Rome  he  wrote  his  “ History  of  the 
Wavs  of  the  Jews,”  first  in  Syriac,  and  aiter- 
wards  in  Greek.  Its  style  approaches  nearest 
to  that  of  Livy.  He  also  wrote  the  Anti- 
quities of  the  Jews,”  in  which  it  is  supposed  are 
some  interpolations  by  modern  transcribers, 
particularly  with  regard  to  what  is  said  of  our 
Saviour,  lie  wrote  likewise  two  books  in  de- 
fence of  the  Jews  against  Apion,  and  lus  own 
life.  b.  at  Jerusalem,  a.d.  37 ; n.  at  Lome, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  century.  _ 
Josika,  Nicholas,  c-o-se  -ka,  a distinguished 
Hungarian  novelist,  who,  after  serving  in  tlio 
Austrian  army,  and  taking  part  in  the  campaign 
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of  1814-15,^  retired,  in  1816,  to  his  estate  in 
Transylvania,  where  ho  occupied  himself  with 
literature,  lie  wrote  “Abaii,”  a national  and 
historical  talc;  “The  Last  Batori,”  "The 
Bohemian  in  Hungary,”  “Zrir.yi  the  Poet,” 
and  “ Stephen  Josika.”  He  also  translated  into 
Hungarian  the  English  novel,  “A  Marriage  in 
High  Life.”  After  the  revolution  in  Hungary, 
in  1848,  he  resided  at  Brussels,  n.  at  Torda, 
Transylvania,  1796;  n.  1865. 

JosQUiif,  Dcprez,  zho' -queue,  a native  of  Bel- 
gium, an  ecclesiastic,  and  called  the  father  of 
modern  harmony,  from  his  great  ability  as  a 
composer,  was  a singer  in  the  pontifical  chapel 
i:i  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV.,  but  afterwards  went 
to  France,  and  was  appointed  chapel-master  to 
Louis  XII.  The  king  having  promised  Josquin 
a benefice,  but  forgetting  to  give  it,  the  chapel- 
master,  on  being  commanded  to  compose  a 
march,  chose  a portion  of  the  119th  Psalm, 
“ .Memor  esto  verbi  tui  servo  tuo,”  the  setting 
of  which  was  greatly  admired  by  the  king,  who 
soon  after  granted  Josquin’ s petition;  on  which 
the  latter  composed  a hymn  of  thanksgiving 
from  the  same  Psalm,  “Bonitatcm  fecisti  cum 
servo  tuo,  Domine.”  He  was  a giant  among  the 
musicians  of  his  time,  and  was  universally 
esteemed,  b.  about  1450;  the  date  of  his  death 
is  unknown. 

Jobbert,  Laurence,  zhoo'-bair,  physician  to 
Henry  III.,  king  of  France.  On  the  death  of 
ltondclct,  in  1562,  he  became  regius  professor 
of  physic  at  Montpellier,  b.  1529 ; n.  1583. 

Joubeet,  Bartholomew  Catherine,  a French 
republican  general,  who  was  educated  for  the 
law,  but  quitted  it  for  the  army,  and  in  17S9 
commenced  his  military  course  as  a grenadier, 
and  rose  by  degrees  to  the  rank  of  general.  He 
was  second  in  command  to  Bonaparte  in  the 
conquest  of  Italy,  and  signalized  himself  at 
Millcsimo,  Montebaldo,  and  Rivoli,  and  in  the 
Tyrol.  He  was  opposed  to  General  Suwarrow, 
but  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Novi,  in  1799,  at  a 
time  when  the  Directory  was  about  to  oiler  him 
the  supreme  power,  b.  1769. 

Jouffroy,  Marquis  de,  zkoo’-froi,  who  dis- 
putes with  Fulton  and  others  the  honour  of 
having  been  the  first  to  apply  steam  to  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation,  made  his  first  attempt  on 
the  Doubs  in  1776,  and  renewed  it  with  more 
success  on  the  Sa6ne  in  1783;  but  failed  to 
carry  it  out,  through  want  of  means  and  sup- 
port. He  was  equally  unsuccessful  at  Paris  in 
1216;  but  the  Academy  of  Sciences  acknow- 
ledged his  claim  to  the  discovery  in  1840 ; a dis- 
tinction with  which,  whether  merited  or  other- 
wise, he  could  not  fail  to  be  gratified,  b.  in 
Franehc-Comte,  1751;  d.  1832. 

Jouffroy,  Theodore,  a distinguished  writer 
On  philosophical  subjects,  and  professor  of  philo- 
sophy at  Paris,  was  the  author  of  numerous  ori- 
ginal works,  which  are  in  great  repute  for 
clearness  and  depth,  and  also  translated  into 
French  the  writings  of  Reid  and  Dugald  Stewart. 
His  “Cours  du  Droit  Naturel”  is  an  excellent 
work,  and  deserving  of  attentive  perusal. 
B.  1796;  D.  1842. 

JouuDAiir,  Am  able  Louis  Michel  Ercchillct, 
zhoor'-iluin,  a distinguished  orientalist,  was  the 
6on  of  a surgeon-dentist  at  Paris.  He  was  de- 
signed for  the  law,  but  hearing  the  splendid 
eulogies  bestowed  on  Anquetil  du  Perron,  the 
orientalist,  he  dclcrmined  on  cultivating  the 
same  branches  of  learning  for  which  that 
scholar  had  been  distinguished.  This  lie  pur- 
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sued  with  such  success,  that  the  office  of  adju- 
tant-secretary of  the  School  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages was  created  in  his  favour,  and  he  held 
it  till  his  death.  He  was  a contributor  to  the 
“ Biographic  Universelle,”  and  other  extensive 
publications;  and  author  of  “La  Perse,  ou 
Tableau  de  l’Histoi  re,  du  Gouvernement,  de  la 
Religion,  de  la  Litterature,  &c.,  de  cct  Empire ;” 
besides  some  others,  b.  1788;  n.  1818. 

Jourdan,  Jean-Baptiste,  zhoor'-da,  marshal 
of  France,  served  in  the  war  of  American 
independence  at  the  age  of  16  years,  and  in  1791 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a battalion  of 
volunteers.  He  fought  under  Dumouriez  in 
Belgium,  and  became  a general  of  division  in 
1793.  lie  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Hondschoote,  and  two  days  afterwards 
was  named  gcncral-in-chief,  but  was  deprived 
of  his  command  by  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  Subsequently  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  army  of  the  Moselle.  He  took  Durant 
and  Charleroi,  and  gained  the  celebrated  battle 
of  Fleurus,  in  1794.  Opposed  by  the  Archduke 
Charles,  he  crossed  the  Rhine  a second  time ; 
but,  being  defeated,  was  superseded  in  1799. 
Named  a member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, he  proposed  the  law  of  conscription.  A 
sincere  republican,  he  opposed  the  usurpation 
of  Bonaparte,  and,  after  the  18th  Brumairc,  was 
excluded  from  the  Legislative  Corps.  He  was, 
however,  nominated  by  Napoleon  marshal  of 
France  in  1804;  but  he  was  never  again  em- 
ployed in  any  important  capacity.  He  accom- 
panied Joseph  Bonaparte  to  Spain,  in  command 
of  the  7th  military  corps,  b.  at  Limoges,  1762; 
n.  in  Paris,  1833. 

Jousse,  Daniel,  zhoosse,  a French  lawyer,  who 
wrote  many  works  connected  with  his”  profes- 
sion. b.  at  Orleans,  1704;  n.  1781. 

Jouvency,  Joseph,  zho'-van-se,  a French 
Jesuit,  who  published  an  apology,  in  which  he 
defended  Chastel,  who  attempted  to  assassinato 
Henry  IV.,  and  called  him  a martyr.  lie  con- 
tinued the  “ History  of  the  Jesuits,”  and  wrote 
some  other  works,  b.  at  Paris,  1613;  d.  at 
Rome,  1719. 

Jouvewet,  Jean,  zhoove'-nai,  a French 
painter,  was  descended  from  an  Italian  family 
of  that  profession.  His  first  instructions  were 
derived  from  his  father,  but  he  improved  him- 
self under  Le  Bran.  He  passed  through  all  the 
offices  of  the  Academy,  and  became  one  of  the 
perpetual  rectors,  b.  at  Rouen,  1644;  d.  1717. 

Jouy,  Joseph  Etienne  de,  zhoo-ai,  a facile 
and  graceful  writer,  served  in  the  French  army 
in  America  and  India,  and  took  part  in  the  first 
campaign  of  the  Revolution.  But  he  soon 
abandoned  the  sword  for  the  pen ; and  rose  to 
great  popularity  by  his  vaudevilles  and  the 
librettos  which  he  wrote  for  Spontini,  Cheru- 
bini, and  Rossini.  He  was  also  distinguished 
as  a political  writer;  but  is  best  known  in 
England  by  his  amusing  and  satirical  work 
called  the  “ Hermit  of  the  Chaussde  d’Antin,” 
translated  into  English  many  years  ago.  In 
1230,  Louis  Philippe  appointed  him  librarian  at 
the  Louvre,  b.  1764;  n.  1S46. 

Jove  llanos,  Don  Gaspar  Melchior  de,  yo- 
vail-lari-os,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Spaniards  of  modern  times,  born  at  Gijon,  in 
the  Asturias,  of  an  old  and  noble  family,  was 
endowed  with  splendid  talents;  and  not  only 
acquired,  while  at  college,  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  jurisprudence,  his  more  especial  object, 
but  also  made  great  progress  in  arehatologv, 
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languages,  and  the  belles  lottres.  lie  became  a 
member  of  the  criminal  branch  of  the  audicncia 
in  Seville;  and  advancing  rapidly  in  his  profes- 
sional career,  was  appointed  to  the  dignified 
station  of  member  of  the  council  of  the  military 
orders  at  Madrid.  About  the  same  time  he  was 
entrusted  with  some  important  affairs,  and 
nominated  counsellor  of  state,  by  Charles  III. 
When,  in  1794,  Spain  found  herself  loaded  with 
debt,  Jovcllanos  proposed,  for  the  relief  of  the 
national  difficulties,  a tax  on  the  property  of  the 
higher  order  of  the  clergy;  for  which  he  was  exiled 
to  the  mountains  of  Asturias,  though  his  project 
was  afterwards  carried  into  execution.  In  1799 
he  was  recalled,  and  made  minister  of  justice  for 
the  interior;  but  before  twelve  months  had 
passed,  he  was  dismissed,  and  banished  to  the 
island  of  Majorca,  where  he  was  confined  in  the 
convent  of  the  Carthusians.  After  the  fall  ol 
Godoy,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  in  1808,  he  recovered 
his  liberty,  and  subsequently  became  a member 
of  the  Supreme  Junta.  He  was,  however,  sus- 
pected of  favouring  the  French;  and  at  length, 
being  denounced  as  a traitor  for  endeavouring 
to  promote  their  plans  for  the  subjugation  of 
Spain,  he  was  put  to  death  in  1812,  during  a 
popular  insurrection.  . n.  1744.  He  wrote 
•*  Lyric  Poems;”  “ Pelayo,”  a tragedy ; “The 
Honourable  Delinquent,”  a comedy;  seveial 
works  on  subjects  connected  with  political  eco- 
nomy- and  translated  Milton’s  “Paradise 

Lost.”  . 

J ovianus,  Flavius  Claudius,  yo-ve-ai  -mis,  a 
Eoman  emperor,  was  elected  by  the  Homan 
soldiers,  after  the  death  of  Julian,  but  refused 
the  dignity  unless  they  turned  Christians,  to 
which  they  consented.  He  made  a disadvan- 
tageous peace  with  Persia,  shut  up  the  heathen 
temples,  and  recalled  the  banished  clergy.  He 
died  after  reigning  seven  months,  owing  to  the 
suffocating  vapour  of  burning  charcoal  in  his 

room,  364.  n.  331.  . ... 

J ovinia Xjjo-vin'-'i-ctn,  amonk  of  Milanin  the 
4th  century,  who;  after  leading  a life  ot  great 
austerity,  debauched  a number  of  women  and 
procured  many  disciples.  He  held  that  the  body 
of  our  Saviour  was  not  real  flesh,  but  a phan- 
tom, and  that  itwas  lawful  to  indulge  m sensual 
pleasuros,  with  other  tenets  equally  offensive  to 
good  morals;  on  which  account  the  emperor 
Ilonorius  ordered  him  and  his  followers  to  be 
scourged  and  banished.  He  wrote  several  books, 
which  wore  refuted  by  Jerome.  x>.  m Dalmatia, 

40Jovies,  Paul,  jo’-vi-us,  an  eminent  historian 
of  the  10th  century,  who  received  a pension 
from  Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  and  Clement 
VII.  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  N ocera,  which 
dignity  he  disgraced  by  his  course  of  Me.  His 
greatest  work  is  a “ History  of  Jus  Own  Time 
in  folio.— He  also  wrote  the  Lives  of  Illus- 
trious Men.”  n.  at  Como  1435 ; D at  Florence, 
1552.  His  brother  Benedict  wrote  the  His 

tory  of  Switzerland.”  . . , . y>. 

Jowett,  Rev.  Benjamin,  M.A,.  jou  -ct,  Be- 
gins professor  of  Greek  in  Oxford  university, 
was  educated  at  St  Paul’s  school,  and  was 
elected  to  a scholarship  in  Balhol  college,  Ox 
ford  in  1835,  and  to  a fellowship  m 1838.  In 

1855  lie  was  appointed  to  thcR  C0f.q  p?imt?ston 
shin  on'thc  recommendation  of  Loi  d Palmciston. 
Professor  Jowett  wrote  a “ Commentary  on  the 
Epistics  of  Paul  to  the Thcssalonians,  Galatians, 
and  Homans,”  and  subsequently  contributed  an 
“Essay  on  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture  to 
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the  well-known  volume  entitled  “Essays  and 
Reviews,”  in  connexion  with  which  his  name 
made  a great  noise,  n.  1817.  . 

Jot,  Right  Hon.  Henry,  an  eminent  Irish 
judge,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1788,  and  after 
acquiring  great  lame  as  a counsel,  tilled  the 
office  of  attorney-general,  and  in  1831  succeeded 
Lord  Guillamore  as  chief  baron.  Among  the 
“ sayings”  of  Lord  Norbury,  the  following  b 
related Being  once  requested  by  Mr.  Hope,  an 
attorney,  to  wait  a few  minutes  lor  Mr.  Joy,  the 
leading  counsel  in  a nisi  prius  case  just  called, 
his  lordship  did  so  until  his  small  stock  of 
patience  was  exhausted  ; and,  then,  exclaiming 
“ Hope  told  a flattering  tale,  that  Joy  would 
soon  return,”  ordered  the  next  case  in  rotation 
to  be  proceeded  with.  n.  1707 ; p.  1833. 

Joyce,  Jeremiah,  joice,  an  ingenious  and 
industrious  writer,  who  was  by  profession  a dis- 
senting minister,  first  attracted  public  notice  as 
one  of  the  persons  included  in  the  state  prosecu- 
tion with  Hardy,  Horne  Tooke,  Thelwall,  and 
others  for  treason.  He  was  the  coadjutor  ot 
Dr.  Gregory  in  the  compilation  of  his  “ Cyclo- 
pedia,” and  subsequently  produced  another  on 
a similar  plan,  which  goes  by  the  name  or 
Nicholson.  He  was  also  the  author  ot  Scien- 
tific Dialogues,”  “Dialogues  on  Chemistry ’ 

“ Letters  on  Natural  Philosophy,  ’ &c.  n.  1 / ol ; 

d.  1816.  _ . 

Joyeuse,  Anne  de,  zhwoi-c-{r)se,  a French 
duke,  favourite  of  Henry  III.,  and  admiral  of 
France,  who  distinguished  himself  by  many 
o-allant  exploits.  He  was  killed  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Huguenots  in  15S7.  e.  in  France, 
156T. 

Joyner,  William,  joi'-ner,  otherwise  Lydc, 
became  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  but,  on 
turning  Roman  Catholic, i went  abroad,  lie 
returned  at  the  Restoration,  and  retired  to  a 
village  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  led  a life 
of  devotion.  He  wrote  the  “ Roman  Empress, 
a comedy  1670;  “Observations  on  the  Liie  ot 
Cardinal  Pole,”  and  “Miscellaneous  Poems^  Eng- 
lish and  Latin.”  n.  at  Oxford,  1622 ; d.  1 /06. 

Jtjan  Don,  a natural  son  of  Philip  I \ . ot 
Spain,  and  of  M aria  Caldcrona,  an  actress  was 
made  grand  prior  of  Castile;  commanded  the 
Spanish  army  in  Italy  in  1647,  and  tool?  the  city 
of  Naples;  subjugated  Barcelona  in  lGo'-,  but 
being  afterwards  unsuccessful,  was  exiled. 
Under  Charles  II.  he  was  recalled  to  Madrid, 
and  made  prime  minister,  n.  1629  ; MW- 
Juan  y Santacilia,  Don  George,  yuan  c sar. 
ta-seel-ya , a learned  Spanish  niathemaUe  au 
and  naval  officer,  whose  progress  in  mathematics 
was  so  great  that,  while  a student  m Carl  a 
gena,  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  Euclid, 
and,  entering  the  naval  service  cafe  ^ * 
tation  as  a scientific  man  occasioned  hi-  u,  1 amt 
nient,  with  Antonio  do  Ulloa  to  ^company 
Bouguer  and  Condaminc  to  Peru,  m H35  to 
measure  a degree  of  the  meridian  at  the  equator. 
He  afterwards  directed  much  of  hisattentio. 
marine  architecture,  and  his  exertions  to  ini 
prove  the  Spanish  navy  were  highly  succl.-iui. 


avi^auon  anu  Mniruuuiu..n.  - • . ; •» 

Juapez,  Benito,  ju-ar  -cz,  a Mcxic.  v\  iian 
ancestors  belonged  to  one  of  tl!“ at 
tribes  of  Mexico,  born  ncar  Oasaca  m l ^ 

the  village  olTxllan.  After fdhngva^riousoffiees, 

he  became  governor  ol  Onxaea  from  L t 1 
1852,  when  he  was  banished  by  bunta 
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Joining  in  the  insurrection  which  overthrew 
San  ta  Anna’s  government  in  1855,lie  became  lirst 
minister  of  justice,  tlien  secretary  of  state  and 
president  of  the  high  court  of  justice,  and  finally 
] resident  of  the  republic  in  1858.  A protracted 
civil  war  ensued,  but  ultimately  the  French 
entered  Mexico,  caused  Juarez  to  withdraw  from 
the  capital,  and  placed  the  Austrian  archduke 
Maximilian  on  the  throne,  after  proclaiming  the 
empire.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops 
in  1806,  Juarez,  who  had  used  every  means  to 
resist  foreign  invasion,  renewed  his  attempts 
against  the  government  of  Maximilian,  and 
having  captured  this  unfortunate  prince,  by 
the  aid  of  treachery,  at  Queretaro,  in  1S67, 
ordered  him  to  be  shot.  On  his  return  to  power, 
he  put  to  death  hundreds  of  his  opponents. 

Juel,  Nicholas,  joo'-al,  a Danish  admiral, 
who  received  his  professional  training  in  the 
Dutch  navy  under  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter. 
lie  then  returned  to  Denmark ; and,  in  1G59, 
greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of 
Copenhagen.  He  captured  Gothland  in'lG76, 
and  again,  in  1677,  he  defeated  the  Swedes  in 
several  engagements.  He  was  a brave  and 
gallant  officer,  and  was  as  much  esteemed  for 
his  modesty  as  for  his  naval  skill,  d.  1697. 

Juguhtha,  ju-gur'-tha,  the  illegitimate  son 
of  Manastabal,  the  brother  of  Micipsa.  Micipsa 
and  Manastabal  were  the  sons  of  Masinissa, 
king  of  Numidia.  Micipsa,  who  had  inherited 
his  father’s  kingdom,  educated  his  nephew  with 
his  two  sons,  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal;  but,  as 
Jugurtha  was  of  an  aspiring  disposition,  he  sent 
him  with  a body  of  troops  to  the  assistance  of 
Seipio,  who  was  besieging  Numantia,  hoping  to 
lose  a youth  whose  ambition  seemed  to  threaten 
the  tranquillity  of  his  children.  His  designs  were 
frustrated;  Jugurtha  proved  brave  and  active, 
and  endeared  himself  to  the  Roman  general. 
Micipsa  appointed  him  successor  to  his  kingdom 
with  his  two  sons;  but  the  kindness  of  the 
father  proved  fatal  to  the  children.  Jugurtha 
destroyed  Hiempsal,  stripped  Adherbal  of  his 
possessions,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  to  Rome. 
The  Romans  listened  to  the  complaints  of 
Adherbal,  but  Jugurtha’s  gold  prevailed  among 
the  senators.  Caecilius  Metellus  was  at  last 
sent  against  Jugurtha,  and  his  firmness  soon 
obliged  him  to  fly  among  his  savage  neighbours 
for  support.  Marius  and  Sylla  succeeded  Me- 
tellus, and  fought  with  equal  success.  Jugurtha 
was  at  last  betrayed  by  his  father-in-law,  Boc- 
chus,  and  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Sylla, 
after  a war  of  five  years.  He  was  exposed  to 
the  view  of  the  Roman  people,  and  dragged  in 
chains  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Marius.  He 
was  afterwards  put  in  a prison,  where  he  died 
six  days  after  of  hunger,  10G  n.c. 

Juigne  Bkoissinieee,  De,  sieur  de  Moliere, 
znaeen  Irois-sin'-e-air,  a French  gentleman,  and 
an  advocate  in  parliament,  who  wrote,  in  16-17 
a “ Theological,  Historical,  Poetical,  and  Chro- 
nological Dictionary.” 

JpLIA>  ju'-H-a,  avirgin  martyr  of  Carthage, 
when  that  place  was  taken  by  Genscric,  she  1 
was  sold  to  a heathen  merchant,  and  carried 
into  Syria  Refusing  to  take  part  in  some  of 
the  festivals  instituted  in  honour  of  the  female 
deities,  she  was  put  to  death  about  410. 

Julia,  the  daughter  of  C’tesar  and  Cornelia, 
was  one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Roman 
lathes,  ohe  married  first  Cornelius  Cicpio,  and 
afterwards  Pornpey.  n.  about  53  n.c. 

J ulia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  lfcr  beauty 


Julianus 


and  accomplishments  were  very  great,  on  which 
account  she  was  her  father’s  favourite,  till  her 
licentious  conduct  alienated  his  affections.  She 
was  successively  the  wife  of  Marcellus,  Agrippa, 
and  Tiberius.  Augustus  sent  her  into  banish- 
ment, and  when  Tiberius  came  to  the  throne,  he 
suffered  her  to  perish  of  want.  She  had  a 
daughter  of  the  same  name,  who  was  as  vicious 
as  her  mother. 

Julia  Domna,  a native  of  Syria,  and  the  wife 
ofSeverus,  emperor  of  Rome,  was  a woman  of 
great  accomplishments,  and  well  acquainted 
with  philosophy  and  the  sciences.  On  the  death 
of  Severus,  her  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta  suc- 
ceeded to  the  imperial  throne;  the  latter  of 
whom  was  murdered  by  his  brother  in  the 
arms  of  his  mother,  who  was  wounded  in  de- 
fending him.  After  the  death  of  Caracalla,  she 
is  said  to  have  starved  herself  to  death  on  find- 
ing that  Macrinus  had  assumed  the  imperial 
title,  217. 

Julian,  St.,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  ju'-li-an, 
was  a man  of  learning  and  piety.  Ho  wrote  a 
treatise  against  the  Jews.  d.  G90. 

Julian,  Cardinal,  was  deputed  by  Pope 
Eugene  IV.  to  counsel  Ladislas,  king  of  Hun- 
gary, to  break  the  peace  concluded  with  Amu- 
rath  II.  A long  and  disastrous  war  was 
the  result,  during  which  the  Christian  army  was 
defeated  at  Varna,  in  1444,  and  Ladislas  and 
Julian  killed.  He  presided  at  the  council  of  Bale. 

Juliana,  ju'-li-an' -a,  a recluse  of  Norwich, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  who  assumed  the 
prophetical  character.  She  was  the  author  of  a 
singular  book,  entitled,  “Sixteen  Revelations  of 
Divine  Love,  showed  to  a Devout  Servant  of  our 
Lord,  called  Mother  Juliana,  an  Anchoret  of 
Norwich,  who  lived  in  the  days  of  King  Edward 
IIP,”  published  by  F.  R.  S.  Cressy,  1610.  She 
led  a life  of  remarkable  austerity,  immuring  her- 
self between  four  walls  during  many  years. 

Julianus,  Flavius  Claudius,  ju'-li-ain-us,  em- 
peror of  Rome,  surnamed  “the  Apostate,”  was 
the  younger  son  of  Julius  Constantius,  brother 
of  Constantine  the  Great.  In  the  massacre  of 
his  family  by  the  sons  of  Constantine,  he  and  his 
brother  Gallus  narrowly  escaped.  The  two 
princes  were  educated  in  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, under  Mardonius,  a learned  eunuch,  but 
with  different  effects ; for,  though  Gallus  pos- 
sessed real  piety,  the  attachment  of  Julian  to 
Christianity  was  merely  affected,  having  se- 
cretly a strong  inclination  to  paganism.  Being 
sent  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  tiventy-four,  lie 
evinced  this  disposition  by  his  application  to 
astrology,  magic,  and  other  illusions.  He  at- 
tached himself  particularly  to  a philosopher 
named  Maximus,  who  flattered  his  ambition  by 
promising  him  the  empire,  lie  commanded 
with  reputation  in  Gaul  during  the  reign  of 
Constantins,  who,  jealous  of  his  success  and 
popularity,  recalled  him.  This  gave  so  much 
offence  to  iiis  soldiers,  that  they  proclaimed  him 
emperor,  and,  on  the  death  of  Constantius,  in 
361,  he  found  himself  in  full  possession  of  the 
imperial  throne.  He  afterwards  marched  to  the 
East,  where  his  title  was  recognised  as  readily 
as  it  had  been  in  the  West,  lie  then  threw  off 
the  mask,  publicly  renounced  Christianity,  and 
opened  the  temples  of  the  gods,  in  which  he 
offered  sacrifices ; on  this  account  ho  is  called 
the  Apostate.  Soon  after  his  accession,  lie  re- 
solved to  chastise  the  Persians,  who  had  fre- 
quently made  inroads  on  the  empire  in  the  pre- 
ceding reigns.  When  he  crossed  the  Tigris,  he 
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burned  bis  ships,  that  bis  soldiers  might  pro- 
ceed with  firmness  and  resolution.  On  his  re- 
turn, alter  marching  through  Assyria  without 
opposition,  his  army  encountered  that  of  Sapor, 
Icing  of  Persia,  and  Julian  was  mortally 
wounded.  Theodoret  asserts  that  he  took  some 
of  the  blood  from  his  wound,  and,  easting 
it  towards  heaven,  exclaimed,  “ Thou  hast  con- 
quered, Galilean!”  a story  which  is  hardly 
credible.  Julian  was  virtuous  and  modest  in  his 
manners,  and  liberal  in  his  disposition.  He 
abolished  the  luxurious  and  indecent  practices 
of  the  court  of  Constantinople,  and  was  averse 
to  public  amusements,  llis  “ History  of  the 
Caesars”  is  the  most  celebrated  of  his  writings, 
though  it  is  very  partial,  llis  own  life  has 
been  many  times  written,  but  on  no  occasion  so 
well  as  by  Gibbon,  in  the  “ Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.”  b.  at  Constantinople,  331 ; 

0).  303.  . x.  . , , 

Julien,  Pierre,  zhoo'-lc-ciin,  a distinguished 
French  sculptor,  many  of  whose  productions 
adorn  the  metropolis  of  France  and  whose  clief- 
d' alters  is  “The  Dying  Gladiator.”  b.  1731; 

d.  1S04.  . , ... 

Julius  I.,  ju'-li-us,  pope  and  saint  ot  the 
Roman  calendar,  succeeded  Marcus  in  337.  He 
strenuously  supported  the  cause  of  Athanasius, 
and  was  a man  of  great  learning  and  piety. 
Come  of  his  letters  are  ext  ant,  d.  353. 

Julius  II.  (Julian  della  Kovere)  succeeded 
I'ope  Pius  III.  in  1503.  Sixtus  IV.,  his  uncle, 
made  him  cardinal  and  commander  of  his 
troops,  a post  which  suited  his  enterprising 
genius.  The  emperor  Maximilian,  with  the 
kings  of  France  and  Aragon,  endeavoured  to  de- 
pose him ; but  he  frustrated  their  design,  and 
formed  an  alliance  with  them  at  Cambiai  in 
1503.  lie  then  demanded  from  the  Venetians 
the  territories  of  Faenza  and  Rimini,  which  had 
been  originally  taken  from  them  by  Alexander 
VI.,  and  on  the  death  of  that  pontiff  recovered 
by  the  Venetians,  who,  for  refusing  Julius  s un- 
just claim,  were  put  under  an  interdict.  At 
last  being- reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities, 
the*  stale  of  Venice  was  obliged  to  submit. 
The  pope  then  turned  his  arms  against  France, 
and  besieged  La  Mirandola,  which  lie  entered 
in  triumph  in  1511 ; but,  fortune  turning,  lie 
was  driven  to  Rome,  and  the  council  of  1 isa 
declared  him  suspended.  He  was, flic  patron 
of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  Bramante. 

i).  1513.  . , ,,  ,. 

Julius  III.,  an  Italian,  obtained  the  tiara  m 
succession  to  Paul  III.  in  1550.  He  line!  fornici  1) 
presided  at  the  council  of  Trent  under  Paul  111., 
and,  on  being  elected  to  the  papacy,  joined  the 
emperor  against  Octavius  Farnese,  duke  ot 
Parana.  B.  1437 ; D.  1555.  . . 

Junctin,  or  Giuntino,  Francis,  joon-ie  -no, 
a mathematician  of  Florence,  was  tor  some  time 
a Carmelite,  but  quitted  his  order  went  to 
France,  and  abjured  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion. He  became  a corrector  ot  the  press,  and 
afterwards  a manufacturer  of  paper  and  a 
banker,  by  which  means  lie  gamed  a large  ior- 
t mo  He  wrote  some  arithmetical  works,  com- 
mentaries on  the  Sphere  of  Sacrohosco,  on 
i he  Reformation  of  the  Calendar,  and  on  the 
Age  of  the  Loves  of  Petrarch,  d.  about 

'J.Tunge,  Joachim,  yooiig,  a philosopher  of  the 
17th  century,  who  distinguished  himself  by  ns 
opposition  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  ant , 
Rkc  liis  famous  contemporary,  Lacon,  subAi- 
6j0 


tuted  experiment  in  the  place  of  antiquated 
theories,  lie  is  ranked  by  Leibnitz  as  the  equal 
of  Copernicus  and  Galileo,  and  as  little  inferior 
to  Descartes.  Among  other  works  he  wrote 
“Geomctria  Empirica,”  “Doxoscopnc  Phy- 
sic® Minorcs,”  and  “Isagoge  Phytoscope,”  from 
the  latter  of  which  it  is  believed  that  Lmnarns 
and  Ray  derived  some  useful  hints,  n.  at  Lu* 
beck,  1587;  d.  1057.  „ „ x „ T_ , , 

Julia,  ju'-ni-a,  a niece  of  Cato  of  Ltiea, 
who  married  Cassius,  and  died  sixty-four  years 
after  her  husband  had  killed  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Philippi.  . , , , „ , „ . 

Junilius,  5T.,ju-nil  -i-uK,  bishop  of  Africa,  m 
the  0th  century.  He  wrote  two  hooks  on  the 
Divine  Law.  _ , 

Justus,  Adrian,  ju!-ni-us,  a learned  Dutch- 
man, who  studied  physic,  and  took  his  doctor’s 
degree  at  Bologna,  after  which  he  went  to 
England,  where  he  wrote  several  works,  par- 
ticularly a Greek  and  Latin  lexicon,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Edward  VI.  He  afterwards  re- 
turned to  his  own  country,  and  practised  physic. 
He  wrote  “ Commentaries  on  various  Latin 
Authors,”  “A  Poem  on  the  Marriage  of 
Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  with  Mary,  Queen  of 
England;”  “Translations  from  the  Greek,”  &e, 
b.  at  TIoorn,  1513  ; d.  1575.  . 

Junius,  Francis,  professor  of  divinity  at 
Leyden.  He  studied  at  Geneva,  and,  in  15G5, 
became  minister  of  the  Walloon  church  at 
Antwerp,  and  afterwards  chaplain  to  the  prince 
of  Orange;  at  last,  he  was  made  theological 
professor  at  Leyden.  He  is  chiefly  known  by  a 
Latin  version  of  the  Rible,  with  notes,  in  wnicli 
he  was  assisted  by  Tremellius.  b.  1545;  d.  at 
Leyden,  1603. 

Junius,  Francis,  son  of  the  preceding,  m 
1G90  visited  England,  and  was  taken  into  the 
family  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel.  '1  here  he  \ 
studied  the  northern  languages,  in  which  he 
attained  to  considerable  proficiency.  He  left  a 
valuable  collection  of  MSS.  to  the  library  of 
Oxford,  b.  at  Heidelberg,  1539 ; d.  at  Windsor, 

1G78.  _ T . , 

J cnius  Brutus.  (See  Brutus,  L.  Junius.) 

Junot,  Andoclic,  duke  of  Abrantes,  z. too  -no, 
a French  general,  entered  the  army  as  a \olnn- 
teer  during  the  Revolution,  and  attracted  tne 
attention  of  Bonaparte  at  the  siege  of  Tou- 
lon, in  1793.  This  was  the  origin  of  his  fortune: 
he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp,  and  went  \\  ita 
the  army  to  Egypt,  where  he  so  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  that,  on  his  return,  i 
became  general  of  division,  and,  m 
governor  of  Paris.  In  1305  lie  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  Lisbon,  and  two  years  aiterwards 
assumed  the  command  of  the  army  sent  into 
Portugal.  Junot  rapidly  made  himselt  master 
or  that  kingdom,  and  was  created  governor, 
with  tiie  title  of  duke  of  Abrantes,  but  the  next 
year  he  was  defeated  at  Vimicra  by  the  uuke  oi 
Wellington,  and  compelled  to  sign  the  capuu  a* 
tion  of  Cintra,  and  obliged  to  abandon  ms 
conquest.  This  reverse  brought  lum  under  the 
displeasure  of  Napoleon ; lie  nevertheless  took 
part,  in  1810,  in  the  Spanish  campaign,  and  m 
that  of  Russia  in  1313,  becoming  governor  ot 
the  Illyrian  provinces.  Bis  reason  suduci  y 
failing,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  1 ranc  . 
b.  in  France,  1771;  d.  1813.— His  wid  . 
woman  of  great  accomplishments,  wrot 
“Memoirs  on  the  Empire,  which  aie  full  o 

interest.  3).  ...  it-*  i Tallin 

Junta,  joon'-ta,  Philip  and  Bernard,  Laban 
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printers  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  They 
printed,  at  Lyons,  the  "Letters  of  Leo  X.  by 
Bembo,”  and  the  works  of  Santo  Pagnino. 
They  had  also  print ing-offices  at  Genoa,  Venice, 
and  Florence.  Philip  began  printing  at  Genoa, 
in  1197.  d.  about  1519.  Bernard  was  either 
his  brother  or  cousin.  Philip  printed  some 
excellent  editions  of  Greek  authors,  as  Plutarch, 
Xenophon,  Aristophanes,  Sophocles,  and  Homer. 

Junta,  Thomas,  a Venetian  physician,  who 
published,  in  1551,  a learned  book  on  the 
“ Battles  of  the  Ancients.” 

Jurieu,  Peter,  zhoo'-re-e(v),  a French  Pro- 
testant divine,  was  the  son  of  Daniel  Jurieu, 
pastor  of  the  reformed  church  at  Mer,  in  the 
diocese  of  Blois.  His  mother  was  sister  to  the 
famous  Peter  du  Moulin.  He  received  his 
education  partly  in  Holland  and  partly  in  Eng- 
land, and  while  there  received  episcopal  ordina- 
tion. On  his  return  home,  he  became  assistant 
to  his  father,  and  professor  of  divinity  and  He- 
brew at  Sedan,  where  he  gained  great  reputation 
by  his  lectures  and  preaching.  He  wrote  against 
Bossuet’s  “ Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Church,”  and  defended  the  moral 
character  of  his  sect  against  the  accusations  of 
Arnauld.  On  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Is  antes  he  retired  to  Holland,  and  was  chosen 
pastor  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Botterdam. 


Hu  there  applied  so  assiduously  to  the  study  of 
the  Revelation,  as  to  fancy  he"  had  discovered 
most  of  the  mysteries  therein;  and  particularly 
with  regard  to  Antichrist.  He  addressed 
William  III.,  king  of  England,  as  the  instru- 
ment appointed  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  the 
beast.  He  embroiled  himself  in  controversy 
with  Baric  and  others,  who  had  objected  to 
the  extravagance  of  his  opinions.  His  chief 
works  are,  “The  History  of  Calvinism  and 
Popery,  with  a Parallel  between  them;”  “ Pas- 
toral Letters,”  “On  the  Unity  of  the  Church  ” 
“Treatise  of  Nature  and  Grace,”  and  “Critical 
History  of  the  Doctrines  and  Worship  of  the 
Church,  and  those  of  the  Pagans.”  b.  at  Mer 
in  France,  1637;  d.  at  Rotterdam,  1713. 

Jurin,  James,  ju'-rin,  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  president  of  the  College 
• of  Physicians,  wrote  papers  on  philosophical 
and  medical  subjects  in  the  “Philosophical 
Transactions,”  and  had  a dispute  with  Michel- 
loti  on  the  motion  of  currents;  with  Keill  and 
Senuc  on  ine  motion  of  the  heart;  with  Robins 
upon  distinct  vision  ; and  with  the  partisans  o 
Leibnitz  on  the  active  forces,  u.  1684;  d.  1750 

Jussieu,  Antoine  de,  zho>js'-se-u{r),  a Frencl 
botanist  and  physician,  who,  after  travelling  ovei 
Lurope,  settled  at  Paris,  where  he  became  i 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  pro- 
; lessor  of  botany  in  the  Royal  Garden.  He 
■ enriched  the  memoirs  of  the  French  Acadeim 
with  several  valuable  papers  on  botany  anc 
mineralogy,  the  result  of  observations  made 
during  Ins  travels.  He  also  wrote  the  appendix 
to  rournefort’s  “ Institutions  of  Botany ’’and 
abridged  Barretter's  work  upon  the  plants  ol 
4 ranee,  Spain,  and  Italy ; he  was  likewise  the 
author  of  a “ Discourse  on  the  Progress  oi 
Lotany.  n.  at  Lyons,  1686 ; d.  1753. 

Jussieu,  Bernard  de,  brother  of  the  above 
distinguished  himself  as  an  able  physician 
and  botanist.  He  became  professor  and  de- 
monstrator  in  the  Royal  Garden,  and  was  chosen 
e member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  of  severM  ioreign  societies.  He  published 
an  edition  ot  rournefort’s  “History  of  Plants 


in  the  Environs  of  Paris,”  and  was  the  author 
of  a book  entitled  “The  Friend  of  Humanity; 
or,  the  Advice  of  a Good  Citizen  to  the  Nation.” 
b.  at  Lyons,  1699 ; d.  at  Paris,  1777. 

J ussieu,  J osepli  do,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  also  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  and  accompanied  Condaminc  to  Peru 
m 1735.  lie  was  not  only  a good  naturalist  and 
physician,  but  an  excellent  engineer.  He  pub- 
lished a journal  of  his  voyages,  b.  at  Lyon-, 
1704;  d.  1779. 

Jussieu,  Antoine  Laurent  do,  a celebrated 
French  botanist,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was 
the  greatest  philosopher  of  his  family,’  and 
author  of  the  “Natural  System  of  Botany."  He 
went  to  Paris,  in  1765,  to  complete  his  studies, 
under  the  direction  of  his  uncle  Bernard.  In 
1770  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  chosen  professor  of  botany 
in  the  Royal  Garden.  In  1789,  he  published  lii's 
great  work,  the  “Genera  Plan tarum,”  in  which, 
for  the  first  time,  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom 
was  arranged  according  to  a natural  classifica- 
tion. He  subsequently  filled  many  important 
scientific  posts  in  Paris,  and  continued  till  his 
eighty-eighth  year  to  dictate  valuable  memoirs 
on  the  science  of  botany.  The  great  work  of 
Jussieu,  in  an  improved  and  amended  form,  is 
one  of  the  chief  text-books  on  botany,  not  only 
in  France  but  in  England,  b.  at  Lyons,  1748  • 
d.  at  Paris,  1836. 

Jussieu,  Adrien  de,  son  of  the  above,  was 
educated  for  the  medical  profession,  but  devoted 
himself  to  the  science  which  his  father  had  so 
greatly  benefited.  In  1826  he  succeeded  his 
father  as  professor  of  botany;  and,  although  lie 
wrote  no  large  work  on  the  science,  he  con- 
tributed a great  number  of  valuable  memoirs 
lelative  to  It  to  the  scientific  annals  of  France. 
He  also  contributed  to  the  “Natural  History” 
of  Milne-Edwards.  He  was  a member,  and 
afterwards  president,  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  b.  at  Paris,  1797;  d.  at  the  same 
place,  1853. 

Justel,  Christopher,  zlioos'-tel,  counsellor 
and  secretary  to  the  king  of  France,  pub- 
lished 1 The  Code  of  Canons  of  the  Universal 
Church,”  and  the  “Councils  of  Africa,  with 
Notes;”  and  “The  Genealogical  History  of  the 
House  of  Auvergne.”  b.  at  Paris,  1580;  n. 


justee,  Henry,  son  of  the  above,  and  his 
successor  as  counsellor  and  secretary,  was  a 
man  of  learning  and  liberality,  and  so  partial  to 
England  that  he  sent  his  father’s  MBS.  to  the 
university  of  Oxford,  which  learned  body  com- 
plimented  him  in  return  with  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  On  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
he  went  to  London,  and  was  appointed  keeper 
to  the  king’s  library,  b.  1620;  d.  1693. 

Justi,  John  Henry  Gottlieb  von  yooa'-te,  a 
German  mineralogist,  who  devoted  himself  with 
assiduity  to  the  study  of  mineralogy,  and  acquired 
such  knowledge  therein  as  to  be  named  member 
ot  the  Counoil  of  Mines.  He  afterwards  became 
professor  of  political  economy  and  natural  his- 
tory at  Gottingen.  He  wrote  treatises  on  Miner- 
alogy and  on  Money,  for  some  free  remarks  in 
which,  on  tlie  states  of  Prussia  and  Wirtcmbcrg 
he  was  confined  for  a considerable  time  in  the 
castle  of  Breslau.  He  had  projected  a German 
Encyclopedia,  and  wrote  some  pamphlets  auainst 
eminent  naturalists,  b.  about  1705;  d.  177]. 

Justiniani,  Bernard,  yoos'-teen-e-d'-ne.aYciw- 
Uan  noble,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Louis  XI. 
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of  France,  who  conferred  on  him  the  honour  ol 
knighthood.  In  1171  lie  was  made  procurator 
of  St.  Mark,  the  second  dignity  ol'  the  republic 
of  Venice.  He  wrote  a “ History  of  Venice'’  and 
other  works,  n.  1108;  n.  14S9. 

Justiniani,  Augustin,  bishop  of  Nebio,  in 
Corsica.  Francis  I.  of  France  made  linn  his 
almoner  and  royal  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Paris, 
lie  perished  in  a shipwreck  in  sailing  from  Genoa 
to  Corsica,  in  1536.  n.  at  Genoa,  1476. 

Justiniani,  Fabio,  bishop  of  Ajaccio,  wrote 
a Commentary  on  Tobit,  and  an  index  ot  all 
the  authors  who  had  written  commentaries  on 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  Bible. 

Justin ian us  1.,  jns-tin-e-cii'-nus,  emperor  ol 
the  East,  succeeded  his  uncle  Justinus  1.  in  5-7. 
lie  ivas  the  protector  of  Christianity,  and  carried 
hi3  arms  with  success  against  his  enemies,  tor 
which  lie  was  chiefly  indebted  to  his  general  Beli- 
sarius,  who  also  preserved  him  from  a formidable 
conspiracy.  Peace  being  restored,  Justinianus 
formed  into  a body  all  the  Roman  laws,  which 
was  executed  under  the  title  of  Digests,  oi 
11  Pandects.”  After  this  great  work  was  finished, 
the  laws  of  modern  date  were  collected  into 
one  volume,  called  the  “ Novell®.”  He  exerted 
himself  against  the  ecclesiastical  encroachments 
of  Popes  Silverius  and  Vigilius.  He  built  many 
churches,  particularly  the  famous  Saint  Sophia 
at  Constantinople,  and  abolished  the  consulate. 

B Justinianus  II.  was  the  elder  son  of Const  an- 
tinc  111.,  whom  ho  succeeded  on  the  throne  of 
Constantinople  in  685.  He  recovered  several 
provinces  from  the  Saracens,  and  made  an  rr 
vantageous  peace  with  them ; but  his  exactions 
cruelties,  and  debaucheries  tarnished  the  gloiy 
of  his  arms.  He  formed  the  design  of  destroying 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  which 
being  discovered,  the  tyrant  was  depose  dm 
691,  and  banished  to  the  Crimea  Leo  the 
Patrician  gained  the  throne,  but  he  was  dis 
maced  by  Tiberius.  About  701,  Justinianus, 
being  aided  by  the  Bulgarians,  regained  his 
crown,  but  was  slain,  with  his  son  libenus,  in 
71 1 by  Philippicus  Bardaues,  his  successor. 

Justinianus,  St.  Lawrence,  the  first  patriarch 
of  Venice,  was  canonised  by  pope  Alexandei 
VIII  in  1090.  Ho  was  the  author  ot  several 
devotional  works,  which  were  printed  in  2' vo Is. 
folio,  with  a life  by  bis  nephew,  n.  1381,  n. 

11Justinus  I.,  jus-ii'-nus,  emperor  of  the  East, 
rose  to  the  rank  of  general  from  being  a pnvate 
soldier,  before  which,  he  was  a swineherd  _ I he 
soldiers  of  the  praetorian,  band  forced  linn  to 
accept  the  imperial  dignity  on  the  death  o 
AnastTsius  in1 518.  He  recalled  the  bishops 
who  had  been  banished  by  the  Anans,  and  pub- 
lished several  severe  edicts  against  that  -cct. 
Hearing  of  the  destruction  of  Antioch  by  an 
S quake,  he  laid  aside  the  imperial  robes 
clothed  himself  in  sackcloth,  and  passed  several 
days  in  fasting  and  prayer,  to  avert  Divine 
iucfrmcnt  He  rebuilt  Antioch,  and  other  places 
wfi  were  destroyed  by  the  same  calamity. 

B' SiNufli.  was  the  nephew  and  successor  of 
J usthfianus  I.  in  565 
tinus  to  be  strangled, 

i,ia  anuntors  from  a suspicion  ot  tncu  uuhb  “is 
affected . He  made  war  against^Chosroes,  king 


S Persia,  who,  being  defeated  at  the  Imad  of  a 
numerous  army,  was  obliged  to  sue  »r_pcare. 
Justinus  married  Sophia, 
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wife  of  the  emperor  J ustinianus,  a woman  of  high 
spirit,  who,  taking  advantage  of  her  husband  s 
weakness,  governed  the  empire  in  conjunction 
with  Tiberius,  n.  578.  , . 

Justinus,  a Latin  historian  of  the  2nd  century, 
who  made  an  abridgment  of  the  1 Universal 
History”  written  by  Trogus  Pompeius.  ibis 
work  remains,  but  the  original  is  lost. 

Justinus,  commonly  called  Justin  Hart)  r,  a 
Christian  philosopher  and  martyr  m the  2nd 
century.  His  parents  were  heathens,  and  him- 
self a zealous  adherent  to  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy; but,  disputing  with  a Christian  in  132 
lie  was  converted  to  that  faith,  though  he  still 
continued  to  wear  the  pallium,  or  cloak  of  the 
Grecian  philosophers.  H e was  an  equal  honour 
to  Christianity  by  his  knowledge,  his  firmness, 
and  the  purity  of  his  life.  A persecution  break- 
in"  out  against  the  Christians  under  Antoninus, 
Justinus  presented  to  that  emperor  an  admirable 
apology  in  their  behalf,  which  had  the  desired 
effect.  'He  afterwards  addressed  another  apology 
to  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  which  he  defended  his 
co-religionists  against  the  calumnies  of  Crcs- 
ccntius,  a Cynic  philosopher.  11ns  last  is  said 
to  have  gained  him  the  crown  of  martyrdom, 
about  165.  Besides  these  apologies,  lus  dialogue 
with  Trypho,  a learned  Jew,  and  some  other 
pieces  in  the  Greek  language,  are  extant.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Jena,  134*. 

Juvaea,  Philip,  yoo-va'-ra,  an  Italian  archi- 
tect, who  was  employed  by  the  king  ol  Sardinia 
to  build  some  fine  structures  at  Turin.  In  1/31 
the  royal  palace  at  Madrid  being  burnt,  Philip 
V kin"  of  Spain,  sent  for  him  to  erect  another, 
more  magnificent ; he  made  a design,  which  was 
approved  of,  but  the  commencement  of  the  work 
being  delayed  from  day  to  day,  it  is  supposed  the 
architect  died  of  chagrin  in  1735.  n.  at  Messina, 

1GJuvencus,  Cains  Vcctius  Aquilinus  ju-ven'- 
jcus  one  of  the  earliest  Christian  poets,  was  a 
native  of  Spain,  and  flourished  in  the  rc-ign  of 
Constantine.  His  principal  performance  was  a 
life  of  Christ,  entitled  “ Historic  Evangehctc, 
written  in  Latin  verse. 

Juvenal,  Dceius  Junius,  ju-ve  -nal,  a Roman 
satirical  poet.  He  went  to  Rome iwhen  yora« 
and  was  lor  some  time  a pleadei,  after  w hic.i  e 
applied  himself  to  writing  satires  with  great 
success.  Domitian  sent  him  into  honourable 
exile  by  appointing  him  to  a military  command 
on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  The  best  illations 
of  his  works  arc  those  of  Dryden,  G.fiord,  auu 
Hod"Son.  n.  about  10;  d.  l‘-0. 

TrkoN  ’William,  jux-on,  archbishop  of  Can- 
teiSrstudicd  at  St,  John’s  College,  Oxford 

consecration,  he  was  advanced  to  the  *«>  « 
London  In  1635  lie  was  appointed  lord  h>rn 

U'casurcr,  which  cxcltcdgrcatindignationagamst 

which  the  regicides  caused  lnm  to  bc  take  ■ 
custody,  to  make  hnn  reveal  what1 U liai  e 
liad  secretly  intrusted  to  him.  At  ,'1,crb  . 

tion,  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Cantcrouij. 

B.  1582 ; D. 1663, 
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ICaab,  kawb,  a celebrated  Arabian  poet,  con- 
temporary with  Mohammed,  whom  he  at  first 
strenuously  opposed,  but  afterwards  eulogised. 
As  a reward  for  writing  a poem  in  his  favour, 
the  prophet  gave  him  his  green  mantle,  which 
a descendant  of  Kaab  sold  for  10,000  pieces  of 
silver,  d.  602. 

Kaas,  Nicholas,  kaws,  an  eminent  Danish 
statesman,  studied  in  the  universities  of  Ger- 
many, and  in  1573  was  made  chancellor  of  Den- 
mark; and,  on  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  in  1533, 
was  nominated  to  fill  the  situation  of  first  re- 
gent during  the  minority  of  Christian  IV.  Being 
attacked  with  a mortal  disease  previous  to  the 
coronation  of  that  prince,  ho  sent  for  him,  and 
telling  him  that  he  had  promised  his  father,  in 
his  last  moments,  to  do  all  he  could  to  see  the 
crown  placed  on  the  head  of  his  son,  he  gave 
him  the  key  of  the  place  where  the  crown  and 
other  regalia  were  kept,  saying,  “ Take  it  in  the 
name  of  God,  and  wear  the  crown  with  glory, 
sway  the  sceptre  with  wisdom  and  clemency, 
bear  the  sword  with  justice,  and  keep  the  globe 
with  judgment.”  d.  1591. 

K Abe  i s,  Joseph,  kab'-re,  a French  seaman, 
who,  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  ob- 
tained permission  to  enter  on  board  a South 
Sea  whaler,  and  being  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
the  island  of  Noukahiwa,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  cannibal  inhabitants. 
While  preparations  were  making  for  sacrificing 
him,  and  his  doom  appeared  inevitable,  he  was 
saved  by  the  intercession  of  the  king’s  daughter, 
who  shortly  afterwards  became  his  wife,  and  he 
was  made  chief  judge  of  the  island,  which  office 
he  exercised  with  reputation  and  comparative 
case,  owing  to  the  simplicity  of  the  legal  insti- 
tutions of  the  savages.  Nine  years  had  thus 
passed  away  when  Kabris  was  carried  off,  as  he 
stated,  while  asleep,  by  the  Eussian  navigator, 
Captain  Kruscnstern.  On  returning  to  France 
in  1317,  Kabris  exhibited  himselfto  the  public 
at  Paris  and  elsewhere,  his  face  being  tattooed 
in  the  New  Zealand  style.  His  object  was  to 
raise  money,  to  enable  him  to  return  to  his  wife 
and  family  at  Noukahiwa,  where  he  had  enjoyed 
great  happiness;  but,  while  travelling  for  this 
purpose,  he  died  suddenly  at  Versailles,  in  1822. 

Kadijah,  ka'-di-ja,  the  first  wife  of  Mo- 
hammed, who,  at  the  period  of  her  marriage 
with  the  prophet,  was  the  widow  of  two  hus- 
bands, and  forty  years  of  age,  Mohammed  being 
only  twenty-five.  She  had  four  sons  and  four 
daughters  by  the  prophet,  among  whom  was  the 
beautiful  Fatima,  d.  621. 

KmAirF.EE,  Engelbert,  kame'-pfer,  a German 
physician  and  traveller,  who,  in  16S3,  accom- 
panied, as  secretary,  the  Swedish  ambassador  to 
Moscow  and  Ispahan.  He  afterwards  embarked 
in  a Dutch  vessel,  visited  India,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Japan,  making  many  valuable  obser- 
vations relative  to  the  natural  history  of  that 
country.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1693,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  his  native  land,  where 
lie  occupied  himself  in  writing  memoirs  upon 
the  countries  he  had  seen.  He  left  a collection 
of  valuable  manuscripts,  which  Sir  Hans  Sloanc 
published  in  English  in  1097,  under  the  title  of 
“History  of  Japan.”  This  work  was  afterwards 
translated  into  German  and  French,  b.  at 
Lcmgo,  1651 ; n.  1716. 
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Ivaestneb,  Abraham  Gotthclf,  kest'-ner , a 
mathematician,  astronomer,  and  poet,  who  filled 
the  situation  of  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Gottingen  with  the  highest  reputation  for  more 
than  forty  years.  His  scientific  works  are  ex- 
tremely numerous,  but  the  principal,  and,  in- 
deed, by  far  the  most  valuable  of  them  all,  is  a 
“History  of  Mathematics.”  b.  atLeipsic,  1719; 
d.  1799. 

Kaiouk,  or  Gaiou-Khajt,  kai-ook,  third 
grand  khan  of  the  Mongols,  was  son  of  Oktai, 
and  grandson  of  Genghis-Khan.  He  completed 
the  conquest  of  China,  commenced  by  his  father, 
but  died  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  his  victories. 
Kaiouk  is  called,  among  the  sovereigns  of  China, 
Ting-Tsoung.  b.  about  1205 ; d.  1218. 

Kalb,  John,  Baron  dc,  kalb,  a German  who 
served  as  general  in  the  American  army  of  inde- 
pendence. Having  been  employed  in  the  French 
army,  he  was  sent  on  a mission  to  the  United 
States.  In  1770  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Americans,  and,  after  a voyage  to  France,  re- 
turned with  a number  of  men,  among  the  rest 
the  distinguished  Lafayette.  He  was  appointed 
general,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Camden 
in  1780.  b.  at  Nuremberg,  1739, 

Kalckeeuth,  Frederic  Adolphus,  kalk’-roof, 
count  of,  a Prussian  field-marshal,  entered  the 
army  in  1751;  served  with  distinction  in  the 
seven  years’  war;  arrived,  step  by  step,  at  the 
rank  of  general,  and  was  made  a count  in  178S. 
His  courage  and  ability  were  often  conspicu- 
ously shown  in  the  war  with  France ; he  took 
Mayence  in  1793;  had  the  chief  command  of 
the  troops  in  Pomerania  in  1795 ; was  appointed 
governor  of  Thorn  and  Dantzic,  and  made 
inspector-general  of  cavalry,  in  1806 ; concluded 
with  Bertliier,  at  Tilsit,  the  truce  between 
Prussia  and  France,  in  1807;  after  which,  in 
conjunction  with  Golz,  he  concluded  a peace 
with  Talleyrand.  Ho  was  then  made  field- 
marshal,  and  appointed  governor  of  Berlin  in 
1310.  B.  1737;  d.  1818. 

Kalidasa.  ( See  Calidasa.) 

Kale,  (or  Kalf),  William,  kail , a Dutch 
painter,  whosepaintings  resemblcdthosc  oi'Rem- 
brandt  in  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  and  Te- 
uiers  inminuteness  and  finish,  b.1630;  n.1693. 

Kalil-Pacha,  lea' -HI,  grand  vizier  of  Amu- 
rath  1 1.,  gained  the  battle  of  Varna,  in  1441,  over 
Ladislas,  king  of  Hungary',  who  perished  in  the 
fight.  He  also  assisted  at  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople by  Mahomet  II.  in  1453,  but  was 
soon  afterwards  banished  for  alleged  treason. 

Kalkbeenneb,  Christian,  kalk'-bren-ner,  a 
German  musical  composer,  who  resided  some 
time  at  Berlin,  attached  to  the  court  of  the 
Prussian  king,  and,  in  1796,  went  to  Paris. 
His  most  celebrated  works  are  “Olympus,” 
“ Saul,”  and  “ Don  Juan,”  besides  which  he  com- 
posed many  smaller  pieces,  b.  at  Munden, 
1755;  d.  at  Paris,  1S06. 

Kalit,  Peter,  kalm,  a Swedish  traveller  and 
natural  philosopher,  who  travelled  in  North 
America  and  liussia  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring those  countries;  and  became  professor 
of  botany  in  the  university  of  Abo.  Ilis  works 
consist  of  “ Travels  in  America,”  besides  nume- 
rous dissertations,  illustrative  of  the  state  of 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  manufactures  in 
Sweden,  b.  in  East  Bothnia,  1715;  d.  1779. 

Kaltjbko,  Vincent,  ka-loo'-bro,  a Polish  pre- 
late and  historian.  The  chapter  of  Cracow 
elected  him  their  bishop,  and  he  founded  several 
new  prebends  in  that  and  other  churches.  The 
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<’•itheclr.il  being  destroyed  by  lightning  in  ISIS, 
lie  retired  to  a monastery,  where  lie  wrote  liis 
“Chronicle  of  the  Polish  Kingdom.” 

Kames,  Lord.  (.S'ee  Home,  Henry.) 

Kanahis,  Constantine,  kan'-a-rin,  a celebrated 
Greek  mariner,  who,  in  the  Grecian  war  ol' inde- 
pendence, signalized  himself  by  conducting  the 
tire-ships  into  the  Turkish  licet.  In  1821  he 
burnt  a Turkish  frigate  at  Samos,  and  a cor- 
vette in  the  port  of  Mitylene;  after  which  he 
served  under  the  Greek  admiral  as  captain. 
In  1S25  he  attempted  to  destroy  the  squadron 
of  Mchcmct  Ali,  as  it  lay  in  the  port  of  Alex- 
andria preparing  to  embark  troops  for  the 
Morca;  but  the  fire-ships,  driven  back  by  a 
contrary  wind,  burnt  themselves  out  in  the 
open  sea,  doing  no  injury  to  the  enemy.  In 
1827  he  represented  Ipsara  in  the  Greek  Na- 
tional Assembly;  subsequently  he  commanded 
the  Greek  fleet,  but  on  the  assassination  of  the 
president  in  1831,  he  resigned,  and  retired  into 
private  life.  He  was  nominated  minister  of 
marine  and  president  of  the  council  in  1818-49, 
but  again  retired  in  1855.  lie  has  been  called 
the  “ Themistoclcs  of  Modern  Greece,”  and 
Victor  Hugo  has  popularized  his  daring  deeds 
in  verse.  At  the  revolution  in  1862,  he  became 
a member  of  the  provisional  government  formed 
after  the  expulsion  of  King  Otho. 

Handler,  John  Joachim,  kan'-dler,  master 
modeller  in  the  porcelain  manufactory  at 
Meissen,  executed  many  beautiful  figures, 
particularly  of  the  apostle  Paul  and  the  Death 
of  St.  Xavier,  n.  in  Saxony,  1706 ; d.  1776. 

Kane,  Elisha  Kent,  Jcain,  an  American  tra- 
veller, who,  after  concluding  his  education  at 
the  medical  college  of  Pennsylvania,  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1843,  assistant  surgeon  in  the  j 
United  States  navy,  and  accompanied  the  first 
American  embassy  to  China.  He  afterwards 
visited  the  Philippines,  Ceylon,  and  travelled 
into  the  interior  of  India.  At  Java  his  tra- 
velling companion,  Baron  Loe,  a Prussian, 
died  of  fatigue.  Dr.  Kane  subsequently  visited 
Egypt  and  explored  The  Nile  as  far  up  as  the 
frontiers  of  Nubia;  he  walked  completely  over 
Greece,  and,  after  a short  sojourn  in  the  United 
States,  set  out  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  pene- 
trating to  the  slave-markets  of  Whydab.  Pros- 
trated by  fever,  caught  in  that  country,  he 
returned  in  an  enfeebled  condition  of  health  to 
his  native  land.  He  next  served  with  the 
American  army  against  Mexico,  and  experienced 
manv  fatigues  and  dangers  throughout  the 
campaign.  In  1850  he  accompanied  the  first 
American  expedition,  despatched  by  Mr.  Grin- 
nell,  a merchant  of  New  York,  in  search  of 
Sir  John  Franklin,  and  four  years  afterwards 
published  “ A PersonalNarrativc  of  the  Grinnell 
Expedition  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.” 
In  1853  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
second  expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions,  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  was  absent  two  years.  In 
1856  he  published  the  results  of  his  second 
voyage  under  the  title  of  “Arctic  Explora- 
tions””’ The  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
London  bestowed  upon  him  its  large  gold 
medal,  n.  at  Philadelphia,  1822;  d.  at  Ha- 

vanna,  1857.  „ . . . 

Kane,  Sir  Robert,  M.D.,  a distinguished 
Irish  chemist  and  writer  on _ medicine,  alter 
bring  educated  for  the  profession  of  medicine, 
became  professor  of  chemistry  to  the  Apo- 
thecaries’ Hall  of  Dublin,  and  was  subsequently 
elected  member  of  the  Mcdico-Chirurgical 
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Society  of  the  same  city,  and  of  the  Paris 
societies  of  Pharmacy  and  Medical  Chemistry. 
In  1830-31  he  published  an  essay  on  the  “ Pa- 
thological Condition  of  the  Fluids  in  Typhus 
Fever,”  which  gained  the  prize  offered  by  Dr. 
Graves ; and  the  “ Elements  of  Practical  Phar- 
macy." The  following  year  lie  received  the 
degree  of  M.D.  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin; 
and  in  1841  became  fellow  of  the  Irish  College 
of  Physicians.  In  1841  he  published  a work  on 
“The  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland,”  which 
excited  considerable  interest  at  the  time.  He  was 
subsequently  employed  by  government,  in  con- 
junction with  Professors  Lindlev  and  Taylor,  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  the  potato  disease  in 
Ireland ; but  thelabours  oftliese  gentlemen  have 
been  pronounced  unsuccessful.  The  lord-1  i u- 
tenant  of  Ireland,  in  1840,  bestowed  upon  him 
the  order  of  knighthood.  He  afterwards  aided  in 
the  formation  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry, 
and  published  several  work i on  the  applicatio  n 
of  chemistry  to  agriculture  and  manufactures. 
In  1848  he  became  president  of  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Cork.  n.  at  Dublin,  1310. 

Kang-Hi,  TcHng'-hi,  emperor  of  China,  suc- 
ceeded Choun-tchi,  founder  of  the  Mantchou 
dynasty,  in  1619.  He  had  a great  love  for  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  the  Europeans,  and  liberally 
patronized  the  missionaries;  but,  though  he 
was  fond  of  geography,  and  directed  the  con- 
struction of  maps  and  charts,  he  would  suffer 
none  to  be  laid  before  him  unless  China  was  re- 
presented therein  as  the  middle  of  the  world. 
He  was  a voluminous  writer,  and  composed, 
among  other  works,  “Maxims  for  State  Go- 
vernment,” and  “Moral  Instructions  for  my 
Son.”  d.  1693. 

Kant,  Emmanuel,  leant,  an  eminent  Pros  am 
philosopher.  His  father,  who  was  a saddler, 
was  descended  from  a Scotch  family,  the  name 
of  which  was  spelt  Cant ; but  it  was  altered  by 
the  philosopher  to  Kant.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  Gymnasium,  and  afterwards  at 
the  university  of  Konigsberg.  On  the  comple- 
tion of  his  studies,  he  became  tutor  in  a clergy- 
man’s family,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  a nol-i> 
man,  on  quitting  which  he  returned  to  the 
university,  and  subsisted  by  teaching  private 
pupils.  In  1755  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
M.A.,  and,  commencing  as  public  lecturer,  ob- 
tained a number  of  scholars.  He  then  became 
so  prolific  a writer,  that  it  is  impossible,  within 
these  limits,  to  give  a complete  list  of  his  pub- 
lications in  Natural  and  Metaphysical  Philo- 
sophy. Among  his  chief  productions  may  he 
named,  a treatise  on  the  “Theory  of  the 
Winds;”  “Sketch  of  Physical  Geography;’ 
“New  Principles  of  Motion  and  Rest;”  “Ex- 
amination of  the  Prize  Question,  whether  the 
Karth,  in  turning  round  its  Axis,  by  which  tec 
Succession  of  Day  and  Kight  was  prod  tic 
had  undergone  any  Change  since  its  Origin  ? 
what  were  the  Causes  of  it,  and  how  we  com  l 
be  assured  of  it?”  and  on  Volcanoes  in  t.:c 
Moon.  But  it  was  in  metaphysics  that  hr 
chiefly  excelled,  and  upon  which  he  published 
a prodigious  number  of  works,  which  arc  ex- 
tremely refined  and  obscure.  His  principles 
attracted  considerable  attention  in  German.', 
obtained  many  followers,  and,  although  at- 
tacked by  several  writers,  continue  to  exercise 
great-  influence  still.  One  of  his  best  known 
works  is  the  “Critic  of  Pure  Reason,  which 
has  been  translated  into  English,  n.  atKonigs- 
berg,  1731;  n.  1894. 
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Karajicli 

Karajich,  or  Karadscuitsch,  Vuk  Stcpha- 
novitch,  ka-ra-jik,  an  eminent  Servian  writer, 
the  collector  of  the  national  ballads  of  his 
country,  and  compiler  of  a Servian  dictionary. 
During  the  attempt  of  the  Servians  to  throw 
off  the  Turkish  yoke,  he  acted  as  secretary  to 
several  chiefs  of  his  country,  but,  after  18 J 3, 
devoted  himself  to  collecting  the  ballads  of 
Servia,  writing  a grammar  of  the  language, 
and  otherwise  benefiting  literature.  His  col- 
lection of  Servian  national  songs  is  said  not  to 
be  inferior  to  the  Scottish  or  Spanish.  These 
have  been  published  at  Vienna  in  several 
volumes;  and  Dr.  Bowring  has  translated  a 
small  portion  of  them,  under  the  title  of 
“Servian  Popular  Poetry.’1  He  compiled  a 
Servian  grammar,  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  Servian,  made  a collection  of  Servian 
proverbs,  and  edited  a volume  of  “National 
Tales.”  He  was  a member  of  the  Societies  of 
Gottingen,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  and  received 
a pension  from  the  emperor  of  Russia,  b.  at 
Trshich,  in  Turkish  Servia,  1787. 

Karaaisih,  Nicholai  Michaelovitch,  ka'-ram- 
sin,  an  eminent  Russian  author,  who,  after  com- 
pleting his  education  at  Moscow,  served  as  an 
officer  in  the  Russian  guards;  but,  between  the 
years  1789-91,  travelled  in  Germany,  France, 
and  England,  an  account  of  his  tour  being  pub- 
lished, with  the  title,  “Letters  of  a Travelling 
Russian.”  Returning  to  Russia,  lie  commenced 
his  literary  career  by  establishing  the  “ Moscow 
Journal,”  and  afterwards  published  several 
works,  original  and  translated.  His  great 
work,  the  “ History  of  the  Russian  Empire,” 
he  left  incomplete  at  his  death  ; but  the  book 
had  an  unprecedented  popularity,  being  found 
everywhere  throughout  the  empire,  from  the 
noble’s  palace  to  the  peasant’s  hut.  He  also 
wrote  several  poetical  pieces  of  great  merit. 
The  emperor  Alexander  I.  made  him  a state 
councillor,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  order 
of  St.  Anne.  b.  1765;  d.  1826. 

Kara-Yousouf,  yoo'-soof,  the  first  prince  of 
the  Turcoman  dynasty,  called  the  “ Black 
Sheep,”  because  they  bore  an  effigy  of  that 
animal  on  their  bauners,  conquered  Armenia; 
but  was  forced  by  Tamerlane  to  flee  into 
Egypt.  After  Tamerlane’s  death,  Yousouf  re- 
turned, and  overran  part  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Georgia.  He  was  pursuing  his  conquests  when 
he  died  near  Tauris,  in  1420. 

Karr,  Jean  Baptiste  Alphonse,  Tear,  a dis- 
tinguished French  novelist,  who,  after  being 
employed  as  teacher  in  the  College  Bourbon, 
at  Paris,  commenced  his  literary  career,  in  1832, 
with  the  publication  of  a novel  entitled  “ Sous 
les  Tilleuls,”  which  at  once  became  exceedingly 
popular.  He  subsequently  wrote  “An  Hour 
too  Late,”  “ F Sharp,”  “ The  Alain  Family,”  and 
many  other  works,  all  excellent,  and  extensively 
read.  He  is  best  known  in  England  by  his  “ Tour 
round  my  Garden,”  which  has  been  translated, 
and  several  times  reprinted.  He  was  also 
editor  and  proprietor  of  various  periodicals. 
In  1844,  having  published  some  sarcastic  re- 
marks upon  a certain  poetess,  the  lady  waited 
in  concealment  near  the  critic’s  house,  and,  on 
his  emerging  into  the  street,  wounded  him 
with  a poniard.  The  affair  created  much  ex- 
citement at  the  time,  but  Karr  took  no  steps  to 
gain  redress  for  the  outrage.  The  poniard  was 
afterwards  hung  up  in  his  study,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  under  it  ■“  Presented  by 
Madame  — — , to  Alphonse  Karr — in  the  back.” 


Kaulbach 


Latterly  he  almost  exclusively  devoted  his  time 
to  horticultural  and  rural  pursuits,  b.  at 
Paris,  1808. 

Karslake,  Sir  John  Burgess,  kars'-laik,  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1843,  and  became  solicitor- 
general  under  Lord  Derby, in  1866, and  attorney- 
general  in  1867.  b.  near  Nortlimolton,  North 
Devon. 

Katek,  Captain  Henry,  lcai'-ier,  an  English 
mathematician,  who,  although  holding  a mili- 
tary commission,  devoted  his  life  to  science.  He 
commenced  his  researches  in  physical  science 
with  two  papers  “ On  the  Light  of  the  Casse- 
grainian  Telescope  compared  with  that  of  the 
Gregorian.”  He  subsequently  made  several 
valuable  experiments  on  pendulums  and  other 
astronomical  apparatus,  and  published  two 
essays  on  the  “ Construction  and  Adjustment  of 
the  New  Standard  of  Weights  and  Measures  of 
Great  Britain.”  A large  number  of  scientific 
treatises  were  also  contributed  by  him  to  the 
“ Transactions  ” of  the  Royal  and  other  learned 
Societies,  b.  at  Bristol,  1777;  d.  in  London,  1835. 

Katona,  Stephen,  lca-to'-na,  an  Hungarian 
historian,  who  was  professor  of  poetry  and  rhe- 
toric in  the  university  of  Buda,  and  wrote  the 
“ History  of  Hungary,”  in  Latin,  in  forty-one 
volumes.  This  work  is  the  standard  authority 
on  the  subject,  and  its  value  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  bibliographical  notices  it  contains  of 
Hungarian  authors,  b.  in  Hungary,  1732;  d. 
1811. 

Kauffjiann-,  Maria,  Angelica,  koUf-man, 
an  eminent  female  artist,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Swiss  painter,  who  from  her  earliest  years  in- 
structed her  in  his  art.  At  eleven  years  of  age 
she  drew  portraits;  after  wandering  in  Italy 
for  several  years,  she  went  to  London,  in  1760, 
where  she  was  made  one  of  the  original  thirty- 
six  members  of  the  Royal  Academy.  A story, 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  authentic,  relates 
that  she  was,  while  at  the  height  of  her  reputa- 
tion in  England,  cheated  into  a marriage  with 
an  impostor,  who  represented  himself  as  Count 
Horn,  a Swedish  nobleman.  She  returned  to 
Italy  in  1782,  after  her  marriage  to  Zucchi. 
Her  paintings,  characterized  by  nobleness  avid 
grace,  are  somewhat  deficient  in  drawing.  There 
is  a large  allegorical  painting  by  her  in  the 
National  Gallery,  called  “ Religion  attended  by 
the  Graces.”  b.  at  Chur,  in  the  Grisons,  1742 ; 
d.  at  Rome,  1807. 

Kaulbach,  Wilhelm,  koid'-bak , a celebrated 
German  artist,  was  the  son  of  a goldsmith, 
and  was  at  first  apprenticed  to  that  trade,  hut 
evincing  great  talent  for  drawing,  he  was,  after 
some  opposition,  allowed  to  study  in  the  Dussel- 
dorf  Academy,  under  Cornelius,  who  was  so 
delighted  with  his  pupil,  that  when  lie  was 
himself. solicited  to  paint  a grand  series  of  fres- 
coes in  Munich,  he  requested  the  assistance  of 
Kaulbach.  The  young  artist  went  to  Munich  in 
1825,  and  painted  there  six  allegorical  frescoes. 
He  exhibited  his  first  unaided  work  of  art, 
“Irrenhaus,”  in  1829.  When  his  great  ability 
became  recognised,  lie  was  employed  to  decorate 
the  new  palace  of  Munich  with  designs  in  fresco 
and  encaustic.  He  embellished  the  throne- 
room,  the  queen’s  apartment,  the  drawing-room, 
and  the  state  bed-room.  His  greatest  work  in 
oil  is  “ The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.” 
In  his  later  years  lie  worked  almost  exclusively 
at  portrait-painting.  Kaulbach  also  drew  a 
very  largo  number  of  thoughtful  and  elegant 
designs  for  books,  and  his  illustrations  to 
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Gothe’s  “ Reynard  the  Fox”  have  become  cele- 
brated, not.  aiono  in  Germany,  but  also  in  Eng- 
land. n.  at  Aroiscn,  in  Waldeck,  1804. 

Kaunitz,- Wcneeslas,  Prince  of,  kou'-nitz,  an 
eminent  German  statesman,  who  during  forty 
years  was  chancellor  and  prime  minister  of  Aus- 
tria. He  commenced  bis  political  career  as  minis- 
ter of  state  for  Hungary,  in  1744,  and  enjoyed 
successively  the  confidence  of  Maria  Theresa, 
Joseph  II.,  Leopold  II.,  and  Francis  II.  Under 
his  prudent  administration  the  cabinet  of  Vienna 
obtained  great  inllucnce  with  the  other  courts 
of  Europe,  b.  at  Vienna,  1710  ; d.  1794. 

Kavanagii,  Julia,  Icao'-a-na,  a modern 
English  novelist,  was  of  an  Irish  family,  and 
received  her  education  in  Paris.  She  com- 
menced her  literary  career  in  1844,  by  contri- 
buting small  stories  and  sketches  to  the  peri- 
odical press.  Her  first  separate  work  was  a 
tale  for  young  people,  called  “The  Three 
Paths,”  which  was  produced  in  1847.  She  af- 
terwards published — “Nathalie;”  “Women  in 
France  of  the  18th  Century;”  “Women  of 
Christianity;”  “Daisy  Bums;”  “Rachel 
Gray;”  anil  other  works,  b.  at  Thurles,  Iip- 
perary,  1824.  . 

Kay,  William,  kai,  a portrait  and  historical 
painter,  wlio-c  death  was  occasioned  by  giici, 
caused  by  the  duke  of  Alva’s  sentencing  counts 
Ef-mont  and  Horn  to  death  while  the  duke  was 
sitting  to  him  for  his  picture,  b.  at  Breda, 
1620;  n.  1008.  . , 

Kaye,  Dr.  John,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  a learned 
prelate,  received  his  early  education  under  Dr. 
Charles  Burney,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  had  the  distinction  of 
bein"  highest  at  once  in  classics  and  mathe- 
matics. In  1814,  he  was  elected  Master  of 
Christ’s  College;  in  1815  was  created  D.D.  by 
lloyal  Mandate  ; and  in  1810,  oil  the  death  ol 
Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor,  as  Regius  Professor  ot 
Divinity.  Some  of  the  lectures  delivered  by 
him  from  this  chair  have  been  published  under 
the  title  of  “Ecclesiastical  History,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  writings  of  Tertullian  and  Justin 
Martyr.”  In  1820  lie  was  nominated  to  the  see 
of  Bristol,  and  in  1827  advanced  to  that  of 
Lincoln.  Ecclesiastical  history  was  Ins  favour- 
ite study,  and  his  “Account  of  the  Writings 
and  Opinions  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  ^ a,nd 
his  “ Athanasius  and  the  Council  of  ^ ice, 
attest  his  learning  and  research.  His  publica- 
tions on  occasional  topics  include  sermons, 
charges,  and  some  controversial  pamphlets. 

B Kaye,  Kay,  or  Caius,  Dr.  J ohu.  (See  Caius.) 

Keach,  Benjamin,  keech,  a Baptist  teacher, 
who  wrote  an  allegorical  piece,  entitled  the 
“Travels  of  True  Godliness,”  in  imitation  of 
Bunyan ; but  his  greatest  worlds  a folio  volume 
on  the  Scripture  Metaphors,  reprinted  in  1777. 

D.  about  1700.  ... 

Kean,  Edmund,  kene,  a celebrated  English 
actor,  was  the  son  of  a stage  carpenter  and  an 
actress  at  minor  theatres  and  in  showmen  s 
booths.  Both  his  parents  neglected  him  during 
his  infancy,  and  he  owed  whatever  small  stock 
of  education  lie  obtained  during  his  early  years, 
to  the  care  of  Miss  Tidswcll,  an  actress  at  the 
London  theatres,  who  generously  took  charge 
of  him.  This  lady  instructed  lnm  in  the  actor  s 
art;  but,  when  he  was  about  twelve  yeaisof 
age,  his  mother  took  him  away,  and  employed 
him  to  assist  her  in  hawking  about  perfumery 
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and  flowers,  and  occasionally  to  play  in  show- 
men’s booths  over  the  country.  So  clover  was 
“ Master  Carey,”  as  he  was  termed,  that,  when 
performing  with  his  mother  in  Richardson’s 
booth  at  Windsor,  George  III.  summoned  him 
to  the  Castle,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  recita- 
tions. 1 1 is  majesty  was  greatly  pleased  at  the 
boy’s  efforts,  and  dismissed  him  with  a hand- 
some present.  After  leading  the  life  of  a 
strolling  player  for  about  fifteen  years,  he,  in 
1914,  made  his  first  appearance  at  Drury-lane 
Theatre,  the  playbills  announcing  the  perform- 
ance of  “The  Merchant  of  Venice;  Shyloek, 
Mr.  Edmund  Kean,  from  the  Exeter  Theatre." 
The  house,  on  the  first  night,  was  only  poorly 
attended,  but  the  extraordinary  merits  .of  the 
provincial  actor  soon  becameknown  throughout 
the  metropolis,  and  Drury-lane  Theatre  rapidly 
became  the  crowded  resort  of  the  most  fashion- 
able circles.  Kean’s  fame  was  fixed.  He  was 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest 
English  actor  since  Garrick.  His  success  re- 
mained unabated  till  the  year  1825,  when  his 
connexion  with  the  wife  of  Alderman  Cox  led 
to  a lawsuit,  on  the  termination  of  which  Kean 
was  compelled  to  pay  £800  damages.  He  was 
then  hissed  from  the  stages  of  Drury  Lane  and 
Edinburgh ; whereupon  he  paid  a visit  to  the 
United  States.  After  two  seasons  he  returned; 
but,  though  favourably  received  once  more,  his 
career  was  near  its  end.  He  had  always  been  a 
loose  liver,  and  he  now  indulged  in  constant 
intoxication ; his  constitution  was  weakened, 
and  Iris  memory  so  impaired  that  he  could  not 
study  a new  part.  In  1833  he  was  announced 
to  play  the  part  of  Othello,  his  son  Charles 
being  cast  for  Iago.  Kean  struggled  through 
the  opening  scenes  of  the  play,  but  when  he 
came  to  the  speech,  “ Villain,  be  sure,”  he  sank 
exhausted  upon  his  son’s  shoulder,  and  was  led 
off  the  stage.  This  was  his  last  appear- 
ance His  performances  of  Othello,  Shyloek, 
Richard  III.,  and  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  are  set 
down  in  the  annals  of  the  stage  as  inimitable 
efforts"  of  the  actor’s  art,  b.  in  London,  about 
1787  ; d.  at  Richmond,  1833. 

Kean,  Charles,  second  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  educated  at  Eton,  where  lie  won  distinc- 
tion both  in  the  school  exercises  and  the 

athletic  sports  indulged  in  by  the  y ouths  at  the 
school.  On  his  father’s  allairs  getting  de- 
ranged in  1827,  lie  was  recalled  from  Eton,  and 
was  offered  a cadetship  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company  ; but  this  he  declined  u 
consequence  of  his  desire  to  be  near  hi*  mother, 
to  whom  he  was  warmly  attached,  and  who wa 
then  separated  from  his  father.  He  determined 
therefore,  to  embrace  his  father’s  protessi on,  ana 
having  been  offered  an  engagement  at  Drury- 
lane  Theatre,  by  Mr.  Price,  the  then  lessee,  he 
made  his  first  appearance  there  on  the  1st  oi 
October,  1827,  in  the  character  of  Lorvai  m 
Home’s  tragedy  of  “ Douglas.  He  had  not  yet 
reached  the  age  of  seventeen,  was  a merestn^ 

ling,  and  with  the  disadvantage  of  a faulty  voice 

— a defect  which  lie  was  never  able  entire  y 
overcome— lie  was  but  partially  ^ * ss 

was  even  severely  “ written  down  by  th  P • 
In  these  circumstances  he  offered  to  r .lie 
manager  from  the  cngngenieiitbuttliis-Bn 
Price  declined,  and  Mr.  Kean  continued tohnger 

on  at  Drury-lane  till  the  end  of  the  se^on,  ap 
pcaring  in  a variety  of  youthful  • • . 

(while  acting  one  of  which,  Frederick, 
“Lover’s  Vows,”  lip  made  the  acquaintance  of 
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Miss  Ellen  Tree,  afterwards  his  wife,)  but  ob- 
tained no  change  in  the  verdict  which  had  been 
pronounced  against  him.  He  now  went  on  a 
tour  in  the  provinces,  and  while  acting-  in 
Glasgow  became  reconciled  to  his  father,  then 
residing  in  the  isle  of  Bute,  a disagreement 
having  occurred  between  the  father  and  son  in 
consequence  of  the  latter  persisting  in  gomg 
un  >u  the  stage  against  the  former’s  wish.  The 
elder  Kean  acted  a night  in  the  western  Scottish 
capital  for  his  son’s  benefit,  which  produced  a 
crowded  house  and  receipts  amounting  to  nearly 
4-S  )Q  Mr.  Charles  Kean  returned  to  Drury- 
hmo  in  January,  1S29,  and  made  his  first  de- 
cided “hit”  in  the  character  of  Sir  Edward 
Mortimer,  lie  now  visited  America,  and  re- 
turned to  England  in  1S33,  and  appeared  at 
Covent-garden,  where  lie  again,  and  for  the  last 
time  played  in  the  same  piece  with  his  father. 
A t'  er  his  father’s  death,  Mr.  Kean  played  in 
Knowles’s  “Wife,”  with  Miss  Ellen  Tree  and 
Knowles  himself.  The  piece  was  very  success- 
ful, and  had  a considerable  run  both  at  Covent- 
garden  and  at  the  Olympic.  About  this  time 
Mr.  Kean  was  offered  a comparatively  low 
salary  at  Drury-lane,  when  he  replied  that  he 
would  never  set  foot  upon  the  London  boards  at 
less  than  £50  a night.  “ Then,”  said  the  the- 
atrical treasurer,  Mr.  Bunn,  “ I fear  you  may  bid 
a long  farewell  to  London,  for  the  days  ot  such 
salaries  are  gone  for  ever.”  This  prophecy,  how- 
ever, was  soon  falsified,  for  within  live  years, 
during  which  he  had  realized  £20,000  by  acting 
in  the  provinces,  Mr.  Kean  entered  Drury-lane 
with  an  engagement  in  his  pocket  at  £50  a 
night,  and  was  paid  that  sum  for  fifty  nights  by 
the  very  man  who  had  declared  such  a thing  im- 
possible. He  now  took  a leading  part  in  his 
profession,  and  was  offered  an  engagement  by 
Mr.  Macready,  at  Covent-garden,  in  1837,  but 
declined  it,  and  appeared  again  at  Drury-lane, 
and  With  Mr.  Webster  at  the  Haymarket,  in 
both  houses  with  eminent  success.  On  the  30tli 
of  M arch,  1830,  Mr.  Kean  was  entertained  at  a 
public  dinner  in  Drury-lane  Theatre,  and  was 
presented  with  a magnificent  silver  vase,  worth 
£200.  He  was  now  the  most  eminent  actor, 
Mr.  Macready  alone  excepted,  in  England, 
royalty  itself  having  condescended  to  approve 
his  performances.  He  now  paid  a second  visit 
to  America,  and  returning  to  England  in  1810, 
resumed  his  old  place  at  the  Haymarket,  and  also 
“ starred”  in  the  provinces.  In  1812,  while  in 
Dublin,  he  married  Miss  Ellen  Tree,  who  proved 
a valuable  coadjutor  to  him  in  his  professional 
pursuits.  After  once  more  visiting  the  New 
World,  along  with  his  wife,  Mr.  Kean,  in  1819, 
was  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
royal  Christmas  theatricals  at  Windsor  Castle. 
He  had  now  become  lessee  of  the  Princess’s 
Theatre,  where  he  revived  the  plays  of  Shak- 
speare  in  a style  of  magnificence  never  before 
attempted,  lie  resigned  the  management  of  this 
theatre  in  1800,  and  after  receiving  in  public  a 
piece  of  plate  worth  £3,000,  he  went,  in  1803,  on 
a tour  to  Australia  and  America,  from  which  he 
returned  in  1800.  He  died,  after  a long  and 
severe  illness,  in  1808.  b.  at  Waterford,  1811. 

Kean,  Mrs.  Charles,  wife  of  the  above,  but 
better  known  by  her  maiden  name  of  Ellen  Tree, 
was  born  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  made  her 
first  appearance  at  Covent-garden  in  Olivia,  in 
“Twelfth  Night,”  for  the  benefit  of  her  sister, 
Miss  Maria  Tree,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Bradshaw,  a gentleman  of  fortune,  and  some 
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time  M.P.  for  Canterbury.  She  afterwards  acted 
in  the  provinces,  and  appeared  at  Drury-lane  as 
Violaute  in  the  “ Wonder.”  She  then,  in  1829, 
went  to  Covent-garden,  where  she  met  with 
great  success  in  Miss  Kemble’s  play  of  “Francis 
the  First,”  and  in  playing  Borneo  to  Miss 
Kemble’s  Juliet,  in  Serjeant  Talfourd’s  “Ion,” 
and  in  Byron’s  “ Sardanapalus.”  She  visited 
America  between  1830  and  1839,  and  in  1842 
married  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  and  was  subsequently 
always  associated  with  that  gentleman  in  his 
various  professional  enterprises,  contributing 
not  a little  to  the  success  which  attended  his 
efforts,  n.  1805. 

Keane,  John,  Lord,  a British  military  com- 
mander, who  entered  upon  his  career  as  ensign 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  In  1799  he  became 
captain  in  the  44th  regiment,  after  which  ho 
served  in  Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean.  In 
1812  he  joined  the  duke  of  Wellington’s  army 
in  Spain  as  brigadier,  in  which  capacity  he 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Vittoria,  tho  Pyrenees, 
Nivelle,  Orthes,  and  Toulouse.  In  1814  he  was 
sent,  with  the  grade  of  major-general,  to  the 
West-Inclia  station,  afterwards  acting  in  the 
attack  on  New  Orleans,  where  he  received  two 
severe  wounds.  In  1833  he  went  to  Bombay 
as  commander  of  the  forces;  and  five  years 
afterwards  led  the  army  which  invaded 
Scinde.  In  1839  he  reduced  the  hitherto  im- 
pregnable fortress  of  Ghuznce,  after  a desperate 
defence;  and  for  this  service  was  rewarded  with 
a peerage,  being  created  Baron  Keane,  of 
Ghuznee,  in  Afghanistan.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany settled  upon  him  and  his  two  next  suc- 
cessors the  sum  of  £2000  annually,  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  voting  him  their  thanks,  n.1781; 
i).  at  Burton  Lodge,  Hampshire,  1814. 

Keatk,  George,  keete,  a miscellaneous  writer. 
Having  completed  the  tour  of  Europe,  during 
which  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Voltaire,  at 
Geneva,  he  returned  to  England,  became  a 
student  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar ; but,  not  meeting  with  much  encou- 
ragement in  the  law,  he  abandoned  that  pro- 
fession for  literature.  His  first  performance 
was  “Ancient  and  Modern  Borne,”  a poem  pub- 
lished hr  1750.  His  publications  after  this  were 
very  numerous;  the  principal  being  “An 
Account  of  the  Pellew  Islands,”  compiled  from 
the  papers  of  Captain  Wilson,  and  a translation 
of  the  “Semiramis”  of  Voltaire,  b.  at  Trow- 
bridge, Wiltshire,  1729;  d.  1797. 

Keating,  Jeffrey,  keet-'ing,  an  Irish  eccle- 
siastic of  the  Roman  church,  and  doctor  of 
divinity,  who  wrote  a history  of  the  poets  ot 
Ireland,  and  the  genealogies  of  the  principal 
families,  d.  1650. 

Keats,  John,  ketes,  an  eminent  English  poet, 
was  the  son  of  a livery-stable  proprietor  in 
Finsbury,  and  was  sent,  when  about  the  age  of 
five  years,  to  Mr.  Clarke’s  school,  at  Enfield. 
While  there,  that  intellectual  ambition  which 
formed  so  large  a portion  of  his  character,  be- 
came suddenly  awakened.  The  amusements 
and  games  of  youth  were  abandoned  for  study; 
and  on  the  half-holidays,  when  all  his  com- 
panions were  at  play,  lie  was  busy  translating 
Virgil  and  Fenelon.  The  old  Grecian  my- 
thology, which  he  afterwards  reconstructed  and 
reanimated  by  his  feeling  and  fancy,  was  his 
especial  study.  In  1810  he  left  school.  His 
father  dying  about  the  same  time,  he  was  left 
the  sum  of  £2000,  and  was  apprenticed  to  Mr. 
Hammond,  a surgeon  at  Edmonton.  From  tho 
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outset,  however,  the  youth  showed  that  it  was 
not  in  physic,  but  in  poetry,  that  his  name  was 
to  become  pre-eminent.  In  1817  he  published 
a volume  of  Juvenile  Poems,  and  shortly  after- 
wards “Endymion.”  “Lamia,”  “Isabella," 
“The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,”  and  “Hyperion,” 
were  produced  during  the  three  or  four  suc- 
ceeding years.  On  the  appearance  ot  “ Endy- 
rnion,”  the  “ Quarterly  Review”  attacked  the 
poet,  and  his  kindred  writers,  in  a most  violent 
manner.  The  poet’s  health,  always  delicate, 
became  greatly  weakened  by  his  attentions 
upon  a dying  brother ; and  liis  own  decease 
occurring  soon  afterwards,  it  was  for  some  time 
erroneously  attributed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
“Quarterly”  reviewer.  Byron,  in  his  “Don 
Juan,”  gave  one  version  of  the  story  in  the 
following  lines : — 

“ John  Keats,  who  was  kill’d  of!  by  one  critique, 

Just  as  lie  really  promised  something  great, 
If  not  intelligible,  without  Greek, 

Contrived  to  talk  about  the  gods  of  late, 
Much  as  they  might  have  been  supposed  to 
speak. 

Poor  fellow  ! his  was  an  untoward  fate : 
’Tis  strange,  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  particle, 
Should  let  itself  be  snuff’d  out  by  an  article.” 
This  was  quite  untrue;  the  young  poet  was 
predisposed  to  hereditary  phthisis.  He  went 
to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  strength, 
and  had  reached  Rome  when  his  malady  as- 
sumed a most  alarming  form,  and  he  was  soon 
carried  off  by  consumption.  The  career  of  the 
young  poet  was  too  suddenly  brought  to  a 
close,  or  he  would  have  redeemed  the  promises 
of  his  poetical  genius.  Although  he  left  behind 
only  three  volumes  of  verse,  his  rich  and 
luxuriant  fancy,  his  teeming  brilliant  imagery, 
his  stimulating  and  suggestive  diction,  have 
been  an  honour  and  a glory  to  English  litera- 
ture. The  circumstances  of  his  short  life,  and 
the  character  of  his  writings,  compel  our  love 
and  veneration;  and  to  that  which  he  lias 
given  us  we  may  justly  apply  his  own  line:— 
“A  thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  for  ever.” 
b.  in  London,  1796;  d.  at  Rome,  1821. 

Keats,  Sir  Richard  Godwin,  a British  naval 
officer — one  of  the  gallant  band  of  sea  war- 
riors who  made  the  British  navy  so  renowned 
in  the  end  of  the  18th  and  beginning  of  the 
19th  centuries— was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Keats,  rector  of  Bideford,  Devon,  and  entered 
the  navy  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  on  board  the 
B ellona,  74.  After  serving  in  several  ships, 
he  became  lieutenant  in  the  Itamilies  in  1771, 
and  was  present  in  the  action  fought  by 
Keppel  against  D’Orvilliers,  July  27,  1778,  on 
which  occasion  ihe  Ran, Hies  led  the  licet  on 
the  larboard  tack  into  action.  Keats  behaved 
so  well  in  this  affair,  that  he  was  invited 
by  Admiral  Digby  to  accompany  him  info 
the  FrinccGeorijc,  93,  in  which  Prince  William 
Henry,  afterwards  William  IV.,  began  his 
naval  career,  and  Lieutenant  Keats  was  se- 
lected as  an  able  and  skilful  officer  to  whom 
the  professional  instruction  of  the  prince  might 
safely  be  intrusted.  Accoidingly,  he  was  for 
three  years  the  officer  of  the  watch  in  which 
Prince  William  was  rated.  Keats  was  engaged  in 
a variety  of  services,  both  in  the  channel  and 
on  the  American  station,  and  so  satisfactorily 
performed  the  duty  of  destroying  a fleet  of  for- 
midable gunboats  in  one  of  the  Jersey  rivers, 
that  he  was  rewarded  with  a commander’s  com- 
mission, and  was  appointed  to  the  Rhinoceros, 
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12.  lie  afterwards  served  in  the  Bone.tla, 
Southampton,  and  Niyer ; and  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Qutateu,  32,  in  which  vessel,  in 
the  unlucky  expedition  to  Quiberon,  in  179.5, 
Captain  Keats  did  good  service  in  rescuing  a 
portion  of  the  force  from  the  clutches  ot  the 
sanguinary  Lc  Moine.  In  August,  1796,  Kea  s, 
with  the  Galatea,  chased  and  captured  the 
French  trigate  L’ Andromache,  38,  oil  the  mouth 
of  the  Gironde.  He  next  served  in  the 
Boadicea  against  the  Spaniards;  in  1801,  h; 
was  transferred  to  the  Superb,  74,  and  in  that 
ship  remained  as  captain,  commodore,  and  ad- 
miral till  1810.  He  was  with  Sir  James  Sau- 
marez  on  July  12,  1801,  when  he  encountered 
and  captured  the  Spanish  three-deckers,  Real 
Carlos  and  St.  Antonio,  74,  off  Cadiz.  In  1S03, 
Keats  joined  Lord  Nelson,  and  was  commis- 
sioned to  demand  satisfaction  from  the  dey  of 
Algiers  for  dismissing  the  B:itish  vice-consul 
from  his  dominions,  a duty  which  he  satisfac- 
torily performed,  lie  then  accompanied  Nelson 
to  the  West  Indies  in  pursuit  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  fleets.  He  was  next,  in  February, 
1806,  in  the  action  off  St.  Domingo,  under  Sir 
J.  Duckworth,  where  Captain  Keats  greatly 
distinguished  himself.  In  the  attack  on  Copen- 
hagen, under  Lord  Gambier,  in  1807,  Captain 
Keats  was  employed  as  commodore  of  a divi- 
sion of  the  fleet,  and  after  blockading  Stralsund, 
was  promoted  to  the  raxk  of  rear-admiral, 
and  in  the  Superb,  joined  Sir  J.  Saumarez  in 
the  Baltic,  in  1S08  he  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition under  Sir  John  Moore  to  Spain,  and  in 
August  of  the  same  year,  relieved  the  -Marquis 
de  la  Romana  and  10,000  Spanish  troops  from 
Nyburg,  in  Denmark,  whom  Napoleon  had 
sent  to  Hanover  from  their  own  country,  pre- 
paratory to  carrying  out  his  designs  against  it. 
For  his  services  on  this  occasion,  Keats  was 
created  a knight  of  the  Bath.  He  was  second 
in  command  of  the  fleet  which  accompanied  the 
disastrous  expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  in  1809. 
He  next  commanded  the  naval  forces  employed 
in  the  defence  of  Cadiz  against  the  French; 
and,  in  the  conclusion  of  1811,  in  the  Hibernia, 
120,  joined  Sir  Edward  Pellew  oft'  Toulon,  as 
second  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet. 
In  October,  1812,  ill-health  compelled  him  to 
return  to  England,  and  in  the  following  spring 
he  was  appointed  governor  and  commauder-in- 
chief  at  Newfoundland.  He  became  major- 
general  of  marines  in  ISIS,  and  governor  of 
Greenwich  Hospital  in  1821.  In  this  post  he 
continued  till  his  death,  from  a paralytic  stroke, 
in  1834,  when  his  obsequies  were  performed 
with  all  martial  honours  by  express  command 
of  William  IV.  B.  1757. 

Keble,  John,  M.A.,  ke'-bcl,  a highly  popular 
writer  of  sacred  poetry,  for  many  years  vicar  of 
Hursley,  in  Hampshire.  Soon  after  taking  his 
B.A.  degree,  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  from  1S31  to  1841  was  professor 
of  poetry  at  his  university.  His  chief  works 
arc  the  “Christian  Year,”  of  which  thousands 
of  copies  have  been  sold,  and  “Lyra  Inuoccr- 
tium.”  b.  1792;  n.  1856. 

Keill,  John,  kite,  a British  mathematician, 
who,  after  taking  his  degree  of  M.  A.  at  Edinburgh 
university,  entered  of  Balliol  College,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  lirst  who  taught  Sir  Isaac 
Newton’s  principles  by  experiments.  In  1698 
he  published  an  “ Examination  of  Dr.  Burnet  s 
Theory  of  the  Earth,”  jo  which  he  subjoined 
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“ Remarks  on  Whiston’s  Theory.”  The  year 
following  he  was  appointed  deputy  professor 
of  natural  philosophy.  In  1703  he  defended 
Newton's  claim  to  the  invention  of  fluxions, 
which  brought  him  into  a dispute  with  Leibnitz. 
In  1709  he  went  to  America  with  some  German 
exiles,  sent  thither  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
government.  In  1710  he  was  chosen  Savilian 
professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  and  the  year 
following  became  decipherer  to  the  queen. 
In  1711  the  university  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  M.D.,  and,  in  1715,  he  published  an 
edition  of  “ Commandine’s  Euclid.”  In  171)5 
appeared  his  “ Introductio  ad  veram  Astro- 
liomiam;”  which  treatise  he  translated  into 
English,  b.  at  Edinburgh,  1671;  n.  1721. 

K kill,  James,  younger  brother  of  the  above, 
obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Cambridge, 
and  settled  as  a physician  at  Northampton.  1 1 is 
works  are:  “The  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Body;”  “ An  Account  of  Animal  Secretion,  the 
Quantity  of  Blood  in  the  Human  Body,  and 
Muscular  Motion.”  b.  in  Scotland,  1673;  d.  at 
Northampton,  1719. 

Keisejs,  Reinhard,  Jci'-ser,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man musician  and  composer,  who  wrote  no  less 
than  118  operas,  of  which  his  “ Circe,”  brought 
out  at  Hamburgh,  in  1734,  was  the  last  and 
most  beautiful.  He  possessed  a most  fertile 
imagination,  and  is  considered  as  the  father  of 
German  melody,  b.  1673;  d.  1735. 

Keith,  James,  keetli,  field-marshal  in  the 
Prussian  service,  was  the  younger  son  of  George 
Keith,  earl-marshal  of  Scotland.  He  attached 
himself  to  the  Pretender  in  1715,  and  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Sheriflmuir.  He,  how- 
ever, escaped  with  his  brother  to  Spain,  and 
served  as  an  officer  of  the  Irish  brigade  for  ten 
years.  He  afterwards  went  to  Russia,  and  was 
made  a general.  He  signalized  himself  in  all 
the  battles  between  the  Russians  and  Turks, 
and  was  the  first  who  entered  the  breach  at  the 
taking  of  Otchakov.  lie  also  displayed  great 
military  skill  against  the  Swedes,  and,  on  the 
restoration  of  peace,  was  appointed  field-marshal, 
and  sent  on  several  embassies.  But  conceiving 
that  his  services  had  not  been  properly  com- 
pensated, he  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
king  of  Prussia,  who  gave  him  a large  pension, 
and  made  him  governor  of  Berlin,  and  field- 
marshal.  That  monarch  also  took  him  into  his 
confidence,  and  made  him  the  companion  of  his 
travels.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Hoehkir- 
chcn,  in  175S.  b.  at  Kincardine,  1696. 

Keith,  George,  a native  of  Aberdeen,  where 
he  was  a fellow-student  with  Bishop  Burnet, 
and  took  his  degree  of  M.A.;  but  quitted  the 
Presbyterian  church  to  become  a Quaker,  and 
went  to  Pennsylvania.  At  length  becoming 
dissatisfied  with  this  sect,  he  founded  a new 
one  of  his  own ; and  subsequently  entered  into 
the  Church  of  England,  took  orders,  and  ob- 
tained some  preferment.  He  wrote  several  books 
both  for  and  against  the  Quakers ; was  a believer 
in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  the  millennium, 
kc. ; and  is  described  as  an  eloquent  speaker, 
and  an  acute  disputant,  d.  about  1715. 

Keith,  George  Keith  Elphinstone,  Yiscount, 
a famous  British  admiral,  was  a native  of  Dum- 
bartonshire, received  his  education  at  Glasgow, 
and  entered  the  navy  in  1762,  in  the  G export, 
then  under  the  command  of  Captain  Jervis, 
alterwards  earl  St.  Vincent.  He  subsequently 
served  at  home,  in  China,  and  in  India, 
till,  in  1775,  lie  attained  post-captain’s  rank, 
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and  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Marlborough, 
at  Portsmouth,  and  afterwards  in  the  Pearl  and 
Perseus  frigates,  in  the  latter  of  which  lie  served 
on  the  American  station  under  Admirals  Hood 
and  Arbutlmot,  and  while  absent  was  elected 
M.P.  for  Dumbartonshire.  lie  commanded  a 
detachment  of  seamen  on  shore  in  the  reduction 
of  Charleston,  was  present  at  the  attack  on 
Mud  Island,  November  17, 1777,  and,  being  sent 
home  with  despatches  from  Admiral  Arbutlmot, 
was  appointee!  to  the  WartvicJc,  50.  He  was 
again  returned  for  Dumbartonshire  in  1780 ; and 
in  1781  took  the  Dutch  50-gun  ship  Rotterdam. 
He  now  served  again  on  the  American  station, 
and  assisted  in  the  capture  of  the  French  ship 
L’Aigle  and  600  men,  commanded  by  Count  cle 
la  Touche.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  American 

war,  in  1783,  he  returned  home;  and,  in  1786, 
was  elected  M.P.  for  Stirlingshire.  Soon  after 
war  broke  out  with  France,  Captain  Elphinstone 

was,  in  1793,  appointed  to  the  Robust,  74,  joined 
Lord  Hood  in  the  Mediterranean,  assisted  in  the 
reduction  of  Toulon,  on  the  2Sth  of  August,  1793, 
and  ably  superintended  the  re-embarkation  of 
the  troops  on  the  18th  of  the  following  Decem- 
ber. He  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  Blue, 
April  12,  1794;  was  created  a knight  of  the 
Bath  on  the  4th  of  May;  and  was  advanced  to 
rear-admiral  of  the  White  on  4th  of  July,  hoist- 
ing his  flag  in  the  Rarjleur,  93.  In  January, 
1795,  he  removed  to  the  Monarch,  74,  on  hos- 
tilities occurring  between  England  and  the 
Batavian  Republic,  sailed  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and,  in  conjunction  with  General  Alured 
Clarke,  compelled  the  Dutch  commander  to  sur- 
render on  the  16th  of  September  following.  He 
had,  in  the  meantime,  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  vice-admiral,  and,  on  the  completion  of 
the  service  at  the  Cape,  Admiral  Elphinstone 
proceeded  to  the  Indian  Seas,  and  in  a brief 
period  captured  Ceylon,  Cochin,  Malacca,  and 
the  Molucca  Islands;  and,  on  August  18,  1796, 
captured  a Dutch  squadron,  under  Admiral 
Lucas,  which  had  been  sent  to  recover  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  He  returned  to  England  in 
January,  1797,  and  in  May  following  was  made 
an  Irish  peer  by  the  title  of  Baron  Keith.  He 
next  aided  in  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny  at 
the  Nore,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  Foudroyant,  as  second  in  com- 
mand to  earl  St.  Vincent.  He  was  promoted 
to  vice-admiral  of  the  Red  in  1799;  and  in 
November  of  that  year  took  the  command  in 
the  Mediterranean,  which  ill-health  had  com- 
pelled Lord  St.  Vincent  to  resign.  He  here  had 
Nelson  under  his  orders,  and,  by  the  judicious 
arrangement  of  the  forces,  secured  the  capture 
of  La  Genereux,  74.  In  March  he  blockaded 
the  harbour  of  Leghorn,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Austrians,  and  was  mainly  instrumental,  by 
the  rigid  blockade  maintained,  in  reducing  the 
French  troops  under  General  Massena  to  great 
straits  for  provisions,  which  resulted  in  the 
surrender  of  that  officer  and  his  army  in  the 
beginning  of  June;  and  on  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber following,  Malta  capitulated  to  a detachment 
of  AMmiral  Keith’s  fleet.  His  next  service  was 
in  command  of  the  fleet  which  accompanied  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby  to  Egypt,  and  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  important  opera- 
tions which  followed.  In  1801,  he  ivas  made 
admiral  of  the  Blue,  received  the  thanks  of 
Parliament,  was  made  a peer  of  the  United  King- 
dom by  the  title  of  Baron  Keith  of  Banhcath, 
Dumbartonshire,  was  presented  with  the  free- 
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dam  of  Uio  city  of  London,  and  had  the  order 
of  the  Crescent  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
Sultan.  When  hostilities  recommenced  in  1903, 
Ire  was  appointed  to  the  command  in  the  Chan- 
nel and  in  the  North  Seas,  and  made  an  experi- 
ment with  a new  mode  of  attack  on  the  gun- 
boats at  Boulogne,  which  to  a certain  extent 
succeeded.  In  November,  1805,  ho  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  AVhite,  again 
assumed  the  command  of  the  Channel  licet  in 
1812,  was  made  a viscount  in  1814,  and,  in  1815, 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  arranged  his  crui- 
sers sp  judiciously  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  Napoleon’s  escape,  who  accordingly  surren- 
dered to  Captain  Maitland  in  the  Bellerophon. 
This  closed  the  long  and  valuable  services  of 
Lord  Keith,  b.  1746;  d.  March  10,  1823. 

Keith,  Thomas,  a famous  mathematician, 
and  author  of  several  excellent  works,  was  a 
native  of  Brandsburton,  near  Beverley,  in  York- 
shire. Having  lost  his  parents  when  he  was 
only  fourteen,  he  became  tutor  in  a private 
family;  and  in  1781,  settling  in  London,  soon 
acquired  distinction  as  a mathematician.  In 
1S04  his  reputation  as  an  accountant  led  to  his 
being  appointed  professor  of  geography  and  the 
sciences  to  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales;  and 
in  1814  the  situation  of  accountant  to  the  British 
Museum  was  conferred  upon  him,  a post  which 
he  held  to  his  death.  Iiis  principal  works  arc, 
“The  Complete  Practical  Arithmetician,"  “An 
Introduction  to  Geography,”  “ Plane  and  Spheri- 
cal Trigonometry,”  a “ Treatise  on  the  Use  of 
the  Globes,”  and  “ Elements  of  Geometry.”  b. 
1759;  d.  1824. 

Keeler,  John  Balthasar,  IceV-ler,  a skilful 
founder  in  brass.  He  cast  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  was  set  up  at  Paris 
in  the  Place  Louis  the  Great.  He  was  sub- 
sequently made  inspector  of  the  foundry  at  the 
arsenal,  d.  1702. — His  brother,  John  James, 
also  excelled  in  the  same  art.  d.  at  Colmar, 
1700. 

Kellekhany,  Francois  Christophe,  Jcel'-ler- 
man,  marshal  of  France,  and  duke  of  Valmy, 
served  with  distinction  during  the  Seven  Years’ 
War,  and  when  the  revolution  burst  forth,  in 
178S,  was  a brigadier  in  the  French  army.  In 
1792  he  was  named  commander  of  the  army  of  the 
Moselle,  and  fought,  along  with  Dumouriez,  the 
battle  of  Valmy,  in  which  the  greatly  superior 
Prussian  army  was  defeated  and  compelled  to 
cvacnate  French  territory.  He  was,  never- 
theless, incarcerated  as  a suspected  person  in 
1793,  but  was  afterwards  set  at-  liberty.  In 
1795,  he  became  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armies  of  the  Alps  and  Italy,  resisting,  with 

47.000  men,  the  attacks  of  an  army  mustering 

150.000  soldiers.  In  1804  Napoleon  created 
him  marshal  of  the  empire,  duke  of  Valmy, 
senator,  &c.,  and  lie  was  afterwards  charged 
with  several  commands  in  chief,  in  all  of  which 
he  acquitted  himself  with  great  distinction.  At 
the  Restoration  he  was  created  peer  of  France. 
b.  at  Strasburg,  1735 ; d.  at  Paris,  1820. 

Kellekhann,  Franqois  _ Etienne,  son  of  the 
above,  served  with  distinction  in  the  campaigns 
in  Prussia,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and 
signalized  himself  at  the  battles  of  Marengo, 
Austerlitz,  Vimiera,  Bautzen,  and  Waterloo. 
He  wrs  general  of  division  in  1814,  and  was 
created  a peer  during  the  Hundred  Hays. 
Excluded  from  the  Chamber  by  Louis  XVI II., 
he  did  not  return  to  it  till  1830.  b.  1770;  d.  at 
Paris,  1835. 


Kelly,  Edward,  lcel'-le,  an  English  alche- 
mist, received  his  education  at  Oxford,  which 
he  quitted  without  taking  a degree;  and,  while 
rambling  about  the  country,  for  some  offence 
or  other  lost  his  ears  at  Lancaster,  after  which 
be  became  assistant  to  Dr.  Dee,  whom  he  ac- 
companied abroad.  The  emperor  Rodol- 
phus'll.  was  so  much  deceived  by  Kelly’s  pre- 
tensions to  making  gold,  that  lie  conferred  the 
honour  of  knighthood  on  him.  Ho  afterwards 
sent  him  to  prison  at  Prague,  whence,  in  endea- 
vouring to  make  his  escape  by  tying  his  bed- 
sheets  together,  he  fell,  and  broke  both  his  legs, 
lie  wrote  a poem  on  chemistry,  and  another 
on  the  philosopher’s  stone,  b.  at  Worcester, 
1555;  n. 1595. 

Kelly,  Hugh,  7cel'-le,  an  Irish  dramatic 
writer,  who,  after  gaining  a livelihood,  first  as  a 
staymaker  and  afterwards  as  an  attorney’s 
clerk,  turned  author  with  considerable  success. 
He  wrote  four  comedies,  called  “False  Deli- 
cacy,” “A  Word  to  the  Wise,”  the  “School  Ibr 
Wives,”  and  the  “Romance  of  an  Hour:’ 
together  with  “ Clementina,  a Tragedy,” 
“ Thespis,”  a poem  in  imitation  of  Churchill’s 
“ Rosciad ;”  “ M emoirs  of  a Magdalen,”  a novel, 
and  the  “ Babbler, " a collection  of  essays.  i>. 
1777. 

Kelly,  John,  a learned  English  clergyman, 
a native  of  Douglas,  in  the  isle  of  Man,  who, 
having  paid  particular  attention  to  the  vernacu- 
lar dialect  of  the  Celtic  tongue  which  was 
spoken  in  that  island,  was  introduced  to  Bishop 
Hildesley,  who  employed  him  in  translating  the 
Bible  into  the  Manx  language,  and  ordained 
him  a minister  of  the  episcopal  congregation  of 
Ayr,  in  Scotland.  Through  the  patronage  cf 
the  duke  of  Gordon,  to  whose  sou,  the  marquis 
of  Huntley,  he  was  tutor,  Mr.  Kelly  obtained  ihe 
rectory  oi'Copford,  in  Essex;  and  having  en- 
tered at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  was 
there  honoured  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In 
1803  he  published  “A  Practical  Grammar  of 
the  Ancient  Gaelic,  or  Language  of  the  Isle  of 
Man ;”  aud  in  1805  issued  proposals  for  pub- 
lishing “ A Triglot  Dictionary  of  the  Celtic 
Tongue,”  which  was  nearly  completed  when  the 
sheets  were  destroyed  by  a fire  on  the  premises 
of  the  printer,  Mr.  Nichols,  b.  1750;  d.  1803. 

Kelly,  Michael,  a composer  and  singer,  was 
the  son  of  a wine  merchant  in  Dublin,  who  lor 
many  years  acted  as  master  of  the  ceremonies 
at  the  castle.  Michael,  at  an  early  age,  having 
given  proofs  of  a genius  for  music,  His  father 
placed  him  under  Rauzzini,  at  that  tune  in 
Dublin,  who  induced  bis  friends  to  send  him  to 
Naples.  He  there  found  a patron  in  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  the  British  minister;  studied  under 
Eineroli  and  April i ; and  subsequently  per- 
formed at  most  of  the  Italian  theatres  and  m 
Germany.  He  contracted  a close  intimacy  with 
Mozart  during  his  stay  at  Vienna;  was  lor  a 
period  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  Joseph; 
and  et  length  returning  to  Britain,  made-  ms 
first  appearance, in  1787,  at  Drury-lanc  lheatie, 
London,  in  “Lionel  and  Clarissa.”  lie  soon 
acquired  the  position  of  first  singer  at  in.n- 
theatre,  the  musical  performances  of  which  r- 
directed  till  his  retirement  from  the  stage.  i ■ - 
set  to  music  upwards  of  sixty  pieces,  most  o 
which  were  successful,  and  amongst  ihcsc  a 
the  once  highly  popular  composition  _ in i tot- 
man’s  musical  romance  of  Lluebeanl.  - 
months  previous  to  his  death  appeared  to* 
“ Reminiscences,”  a very  amusing  work,  replete 
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with  anecdotes  of  Ins  contemporaries  and 
familiar  associates,  e.1762;  d.  1S2G. 

Kemble,  John  Philip,  kem'-bel,  an  eminent 
English  actor,  was  the  son  of  Roger  Kemble, 
the  manager  of  a provincial  theatre;  and 
although,  while  young,  he  was  employed  to 
play  children’s  parts  in  the  theatre,  was  not 
intended  for  the  stage.  He  was  educated  at  a 
Roman  Catholic  seminary  in  Staffordshire,  and 
afterwards  at  Douay  College,  in  France;  but 
having  a natural  inclination  for  the  actor’s  pro- 
fession, he  returned  to  England  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  and  made  his  debut  on  the 
stage  at  Wolverhampton.  After  playing  with 
great  success  in  various  provincial  theatres, 
he  made  his  first  appearance  at  Drury-lane 
Theatre  in  17S3,  became  a great  favourite,  and, 
in  1803,  purchased  a share  in  Co  vent-garden 
Theatre,  and  assumed  the  management  of  that 
establishment.  During  the  subsequent  fourteen 
years,  he  continued  to  play  the  leading  tragedy 
parts  with  the  greatest  success ; indeed,  in  the 
characters  of  Brutus,  Coriolanus,  Cato,  King 
John,  Wolsey,  and  Macbeth,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  without  an  equal.  In  1817  he  retired  from 
the  stage,  and  soon  afterwards  went  to  reside  in 
the  south  of  France,  and  later,  at  Lausanne,  in 
Switzerland,  b.  1757 ; n.  at  Lausanne,  1823. 

Kemble,  Charles,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  also  a distinguished  actor,  but  excelled 
chiefly  in  comedy.  After  receiving  his  educa- 
tion at  the  Roman  Catholic  college  at  Douay,  in 
France,  his  brother  John  obtained  for  him  an 
appointment  in  the  General  Post-office;  but, 
resigning  this  situation,  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  as  Orlando,  in  “As  you 
Like  it,”  at  Sheffield.  After  playing  in  the  pro- 
vinces, he  appeared  in  London,  in  179-1  At  first 
he  was  cast  for  secondary  characters  only,  but  in 
a few  years  he  had  so  improved  himself  by  study, 
that  he  became  the  first  English  actor  in  the 
walk  of  high  comedy,  and,  like  his  brother,  had 
certain  characters  in  which  he  was  unrivalled, — 
such  as  Orlando,  Falconbridgc,Cassio,  Benedick, 
Mercutio,  Petruchio,  and  Charles  Surface.  He 
also  produced  on  the  English  stage  a number  of 
adaptations  from  the  French  and  German.  He 
retired  from  the  stage  in  1S10,  having  been  a 
short  time  previously  appointed  examiner  of 
plays.  He  afterwards  appeared  on  several  occa- 
sions as  a reader  of  Shakspeare.  Like  many 
other  members  of  his  family,  he  was  an  educated 
and  accomplished  man.  b.  at  Brecon,  South 
Wales,  1775;  n.  1854. — Mr.  Charles  Kemble  had 
two  daughters,  Frances  Anne  Kemble,  who  be- 
came a well-known  actress,  and  who,  in  1832, 
' visited  the  United  States,  where  she  married  a 
gentleman  of  property,  named  Butler.  The 
union,  however,  proved  unhappy,  and  they  were 
divorced  in  1840.  She  afterwards  published  a 
volume  of  poems,  a drama,  called  “The  Star  of 
Seville,”  and  some  account  of  her  travels,  both 
in  America  and  in  Italy.  She  afterwards  gave 
readings  from  and  lectures  on  Shakspeare.  The 
other  daughter,  Mis3  Adelaide  Kemble,  ap- 
peared with  the  greatest  success  as  an  operatic 
singer;  but,  on  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Sartoris, 
she  quitted  the  stage. 

Kemble,  George  Stephen,  brother  of  the 
above,  was  also  an  actor  of  ability.  He  was  born 
at  Kingstown,  Herefordshire,  and  it  is  stated 
that  his.  mother  performed  the  part  of  Anno 
Boleyn  in  Shakspeare’s  Henry  VIII.  on  the 
night  of  Stephen’s  birth,  lie  was  originally 
designed  for  the  medical  profession,  and  wa3 
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apprenticed  to  a surgeon  in  Coventry ; but  soon 
followed  the  bent  of  all  his  family,  and  went 
upon  the  stage.  He  made  his  first  appearance 
at  Covent-garden  Theatre  in  1783;  and  was 
subsequently  manager  of  the  theatres  at  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  Newcastle. 
Stephen  Kemble  was  exceedingly  stout  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  so  much  so,  as  to  be  able 
to  perform  the  part  of  Falstalf  without  stuffing. 
d.  1S22. 

Kemble,  John  Mitchell,  son  of  Charles 
Kemble,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Anglo- 
Saxon  scholars  of  his  age,  after  receiving  his 
education  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1833 
commenced  his  labours  by  the  publication  of 
“The  Anglo-Saxon  Poems  of  Beowulf,”  which 
were  followed  by  several  volumes  of  translations 
and  collections  of  the  same  early  literature.  In 
1849,  he  produced  “The  Saxons  in  England,  a 
History  of  the  English  Commonwealth  till  the 
period  of  the  Norman  Conquest,”  which  is  the 
most  important  of  all  his  works.  He  had  been 
editor  for  many  years  of  the  “ British  and  Fo- 
reign Quarterly  Review,”  and  continued  to  act 
in  that  capacity  till  the  periodical  ceased  to 
exist  in  1845.  Mr.  Kemble  held  the  office  for- 
merly filled  by  his  father, — that  of  examiner  of 
plays  under  the  lord  chamberlain,  b.  1807; 
d.  i857. 

Kemp,  Joseph,  kemp,  a distinguished  musical 
composer,  was  a native  of  Exeter,  where  he  was 
a chorister,  and  studied  under  William  Jackson. 
He  was  appointed  organist  of  Bristol  cathedral 
in  1802,  and  the  same  year  composed  his  an- 
them, “I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,”  one  of  his  best 
pieces.  He  left  Bristol  for  London  in  1807,  and 
took  the  degree  of  M.B.  at  Cambridge  in  1803, 
and  in  1809  that  of  doctor,  when  his  “ Cruci- 
fixion” was  performed.  He  then  adopted  the 
profession  of  lecturer  on  music,  and  invented  a 
new  method  of  teaching  the  science.  lie  com- 
posed “ The  Siege  of  1 sehia,”  an  opera ; “ Twenty 
Psalmodical  Melodies,”  numerous  songs,  duets, 
glees,  &c. ; and  was  the  author  of  a work  en- 
titled “A  New  System  of  Musical  Education, 
being  a Self-Instructor.”  b.  1778 ; d.  1S24. 

Kemp,  George  Mickle,  a self-educated  archi- 
tect, who  designed  the  Scott  monument  at 
Edinburgh,  was  the  son  of  a shepherd,  and 
apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  a millwright,  at 
which  he  worked  for  several  years  in  Scot- 
land, London,  and  Manchester.  From  early 
youth  he  is  said  to  have  evinced  a great  inclina- 
tion for  the  study  of  architecture,  and  while 
working  as  a journeyman  at.  his  trade,  he  con- 
trived to  visit  the  abbeys  of  Melrose  and  Jed- 
burgh, the  cathedral  of  Glasgow,  and  several 
cathedrals  in  England : he  was  also  an  ardent 
lover  of  poetry,  and  of  the  works  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  In  1824  he  set  out  for  the  con- 
tinent, intending  to  travel  over  Europe,  but 
was  compelled  to  return  in  a year;  he  had, 
nevertheless,  seen  most  of  the  cathedrals  of 
France  and  the  Netherlands.  He  attempted, 
without  success,  to  establish  himself  in  business 
at  Edinburgh:  after  this  he  studied  drawing 
and  perspective  with  so  much  zeal,  that,  in  1S30, 
he  was  enabled  to  make  three  splendid  drawings 
of  Melrose  Abbey.  He  was  next  employed  to 
make  a large  model  for  a palace  to  be  erected  by 
the  duke  of  Bucclcuch ; he  subsequently  tra- 
velled over  Scotland,  taking  sketches  for  a pro- 
posed work  on  the  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of 
that  country’.  When  the  design  for  the  Scott 
monument  was  announced  tor  competition, 
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Kemp  entered  the  lists,  and  obtained  one  of  the 
throe  premiums  of  £50.  He  was  again  successful 
on  the  second  competition,  and  his  design  was 
adopted;  the  architect,  however,  did  not  live 
to  see  his  work  finished.  In  1811  his  body  was 
found  in  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal : into  which 
it  is  supposed  he  had  accidentally  fallen  on  a 
dark  night.  II is  remains  were  followed  to  the 
tomb  by  the  members  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  and  most  of  the  other  public  bodies 
in  Edinburgh,  n.  at  Newhall,  on  the  Esk,  1791; 
drowned  1814. 

Kempelen,  Wolfgang,  Caron  de,  Jcemp'-len, 
an  Hungarian  mechanician,  who  manufactured 
a chess-playing  automaton,  about  1782,  which 
attracted  considerable  attention  when  exhibited 
in  Paris  and  London.  It  is  supposed  that  a boy 
was  concealed  within  the  figure.  He  also  con- 
structed a speaking  figure,  b.  at  Presburg, 
1734;  d.  1801. 

K emits,  Thomas  a,  kem'-pis,  a pious  writer 
of  the  14th  century.  At  the  age  of  19  he  en- 
tered  the  monastery  of  Mount.  St.  Agnes,  of 
which  his  elder  brother  was  prior.  He  led  a 
life  of  strict  devotion,  occupying  himself  in 
copying  the  Bible  and  the  writings  of  the 
Saints.  The  treatise  “ De  Imitatione  Christ!, ” 
or  “ Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,”  so  universally 
known  under  his  name,  was  compiled  and  copied 
by  him  from  the  older  writers.  He  wrote,  also, 
the  history  of  his  monastery,  b.  at  Kempen, 
near  Cologne,  1380;  b.  1471. 

Ken,  Thomas,  ken,  an  English  bishop,  was 
educated  at  Winchester  school,  whence  he 
removed  to  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was 
elected  fellow.  About  1680  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  Princess  of  Orange,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Holland.  He  afterwards  went 
with  Lord  Dartmouth  to  Tangier,  and,  on  his 
return,  was  made  Chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  whom 
he  attended  in  his  last  illness,  but  was  hindered 
from  exercising  the  duties  of  his  function  by 
the  Romish  priests.  _ That  monarch,  who  had 
a great  regard  for  him,  nominated  him  to  the 
bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  James  II.  The  bishop  governed  his 
diocese  in  an  exemplary  manner;  he  opposed 
the  endeavours  of  James  to  introduce  popery, 
and  was  one  of  the  seven  bishops  sent  to  the 
Tower  for  resisting  that  monarch’s  dispensing 
power.  lie  refused,  however,  to  take  the  oaths 
at  the  Revolution,  for  which  he  was  deprived. 
Queen  Anne  granted  him  a pension  of  £200  a 
year ; and  he  was  universally  esteemed  for  his 
amiable  manners  and  unaffected  piety.  He 
published  some  pious  manuals,  and  wrote  seve- 
ral hymns  and  an  epic  poem,  entitled  “Edmund.” 
b.  at  Bevkliampstead,  Herts,  1637;  n.  in  Wilt- 
shire, 1711.'  , , _T  r . , 

Kendal,  George,  ken -dal,  a Nonconformist 
divine  in  1647  became  rector  of  Blissland,  in 
Cornwall,  whence  he  subsequently  removed  to 
London.  He  wrote  a “ Vindication  of  the  Doc- 
trine generally  received  in  the  Churches  con- 
cerning  God’s  Intentions  of  Special  Grace. and 
Favour  to  his  Elect  in  the  Death  of  Ghiist, 
folio-  the  “ Doctrine  of  the  Perseverance  ot  the 
Saints,  against  John  Goodwin,”  folio,  &c.  b.  in 
Devonshire;  n.  1663. 

Kennaway,  Sir  John,  ken  -a-wai,  a brav  e oili- 
ccr  and  able  diplomatist,  whose  sphere  of  ser- 
vice was  India,  where  he  negotiated  treaties 
with  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  Sultan.  The  treaty 
with  the  latter  involved  the  cession  oi  halt  his 
dominions,  paying  £3,300,000  as  expenses  of 
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the  war,  and  giving  his  two  sons  as  hostages. 
Kennaway  was  knighted  in  1789,  returned  to 
England  in  1791 ; and  died  in  1820.  n.  1758. 

Kennedy,  James,  ken'-ne-de,  bishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Scotland,  was  the  founder  of  the  col- 
lege and  church  of  St.  Salvador,  and  also  of  the 
alibey  of  the  Obscrvantincs.  He  filled  the  office 
of  lord  chancellor  for  a lime ; and,  in  the  mino- 
rity of  James  III.,  was  one  of  the  lords  cf  the 
regency,  b.  1405  ; d.  1166. 

Kennedy,  John,  a learned  Scotch  physician, 
who  resided  at  Smyrna  during  several  years, 
lie  had  a valuable  collection  of  pictures  and 
coins,  which,  after  his  death,  was  sold  by  auc- 
tion. He  wrote  a dissertation  on  the  Coins  of 
Carausius.  d.  1760. 

Kennedy,  John,  rector  of  Bradley,  in  Derby- 
shire, was  a good  mathematician,  and  the  author 
of  “Scripture  Chronology,”  “The  Doctrine  of 
Commensurability,”  &c.  d.  1770. 

Kennedy,  William,  “the  annalist  of  Aber- 
deen,” received  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  the  grammar  school,  and  his  academical 
studies  were  subsequently  completed  at  the 
Marischal  College,  there.  lie  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Aberdeen  bar  in  1783.  Kennedy 
early  showed  a predilection  for  antiquarian  pur- 
suits; and  about  the  year  1313,  at  the  request 
of  the  magistrates,  spent  a considerable  portion 
of  time  in  drawing  up  an  index  to  the  volu- 
minous city  records,  which  had  been  accumu- 
lating for  centuries,  and  which  extend  to  a more 
remote  antiquity,  and  are  more  complete,  than 
those  of  any  other  Scottish  burgh.  His  chief 
title  to  fame,  however,  rests  on  his  justly 
esteemed  work,  in  2 vols.  4to.,  “The  Annals  of 
Aberdeen.”  b.  1759;  d.  1836. 

Kennet,  Basil,  ken' -net,  an  English  writer, 
who,  in  1696,  published  “The  Antiquities  of 
Rome.”  The  year  following  he  was  chosen  fel- 
low of  his  college,  and  published  the  “ Lives  of 
the  Greek  Poets.”  In  1706  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Leghorn, 
where  he  narrowly  escaped  falling  under  the 
power  of  the  Inquisition.  He  published  several 
translations  of  foreign  writers,  b.  at  Postlir.g, 
Kent,  1674;  d.  in  London,  1714. 

Kennet,  White,  an  English,  prelate  ana  anu- 
quarian,  anl  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
educated  at  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  abilities.  In  1 Gil 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.,  and  was  presented 
to  the  vicarage  of  Amersden,  in  Oxfordshire. 
While  shooting,  his  gun  burst,  by  which  acci- 
dent his  skull  was  laid  open,  so  that  he  was  ever 
afterwards  obliged  to  wear  a patch  of  black 
velvet.  In  1701  he  engaged  in  the  controversy 
on  the  rights  of  convocation,  against  Dr.  Atter- 
bury.  In  1707  lie  was  made  dean  of  Peterbo- 
rough, but  he  was  at  this  time  very  unpopular, 
owing  to  his  Whig  principles,  and  his  opposition 
to  Dr.  Sachcverell.  Dr.  Welton,  rector  of  Wlute- 
cliapel,  presenting  an  altar-piece  representing 
the  Last  Supper  to  his  church,  caused  the  figure 
intended  for  Judas  Iscariot  to  be  drawn  like 
the  dean  of  Peterborough,  with  a black  paten. 
This  giving  great  offence,  the  Bishop  of  London 
ordered  the  picture  to  be  taken  down.  In  1<  13 
Kennet  was  preferred  to  the  bishopric  of  I c.<  - 
borough,  lie  published  a collection?. of  Engi-s  i 
historians,  under  the  title  of  “ The  Complete 
tory  of  England,”  in  Sjols. 
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and  several  sermons  and  miscellaneous  tracts. 
The  British  Museum  library  of  manuscripts 
contains  a voluminous  collection  of  his  uu- 
printed  works,  n.  at  Dover,  1GG9;  d.  1728. 

Kenneth  I.,  ken'-neth,  king  of  Scotland, 
reigned  for  one  year  only,  G05-G. 

Kenneth  II.,  king  of  Scotland,  succeeded 
Alpin,  his  father,  in  834.  He  made  war  upon 
the  Piets,  and  subdued  their  dominions  beyond 
the  Forth,  which  lie  divided  among  his  soldiers. 
He  removed  the  stone  chair  to  Scone,  where  his 
successors  were  crowned  till  it  was  removed  to 
England  by  Edward  1.  d.  854. 

Kenneth  III.,  the  son  of  Malcolm,  subdued 
the  Britons  of  Strathclyde,  and  was  equally 
successful  against  the  Danes,  who  had  invaded 
his  dominions;  but  attempting  to  alter  the  suc- 
cession of  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  family, 
the  people  assassinated  him  in  994. 

Kenney,  James,  ken'-ne,  an  English  dra- 
matist of  considerable  reputation  in  his  day, 
and  many  of  whose  works  still  maintain  then- 
position  on  the  stage.  The  farce  of  “ liaising 
the  Wind,”  in  which  the  inimitable  Jeremy 
Diddler  is  a prominent  character,  was  his  first 
performance,  and  was  followed  by  “Love,  Law, 
and  Physic,”  “Matrimony,”  “The  World,” 

“ The  Illustrious  Stranger,"  and  others,  b.  in 
Ireland*  about  1770 ; d.  in  London,  Aug.  1, 1849, 
the  day  which  had  been  fixed  for  his  benefit  at 
Drury-lane  Theatre. 

Kennicott,  Benjamin,  ken'-ni-kot,  a learned 
English  divine,  who,  by  the  liberality  of  some 
gentlemen,  was  sent  to  Wadham  College,  Oxford, 
where  lie  applied  himself  to  his  studies  with 
such  diligence,  that,  while  an  undergraduate, 
he  published  two  dissertations  on  the  Tree  of 
Life  in  Paradise,  and  on  the  oblations  of  Cain 
and  Abel,  for  which  the  university  presented 
him  his  bachelor’s  degree,  without  fees,  and 
before  he  had  completed  his  terms.  He  next 
undertook  to  publish  a correct  edition  of  the 
text  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  collated  from 
ancient  manuscripts.  In  this  great  work,  for 
winch  he  was  admirably  fitted  by  patience,  in- 
dustry, and  learning,  he  met  with  extensive 
mcourngemenf,  and  many  sovereigns  and  other 
i lustrious  personages  appeared  in  his  list  of 
subscribers.  To  enable  him  to  perfect  his  de- 
ngn,  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  Badclifi'e 
./ibrary,  and  canon  of  Christ  Church.  The  first 
■obime  was  published  in  1776,  and  the  eighth, 
md  last,  in  1780.  e.  at  Totnes,  Devonshire, 

13 ; d.  at  Oxford,  17S3. 

Kenrick,  William,  ken-rik,  an  English 
vriter,  who  published,  in  1759,  “ Epistles,  Phi- 
osoplncal  and  Moral,”  inverse.  In  17G6  an- 
eared  his  comedy  of  “ Falstaff’s  Wedding,"  an 
nitation  of  Shakspcare.  He  was  some  time  a 
■Titer  in  the  “Monthly  Beview,”  but  differing 
nth  the  proprietors,  he  set  up  another  journal 
i opposition  to  it,  called  the  “ Loudon  Review  ” 

Te  was  also  editor  of  the  “Morning  Chronicle-” 
ut-  a quarrel  with  the  proprietor  induced  him 
a start  a paper  against  it,  without  success.  He 
•an slated  Rousseau’s  “Emile”  and  “Eloise  ” 
nd  other  works,  from  the  French,  and  pub- 
shed  several  original  pieces,  b.  at  Watford 
rerts ; d.  1779.  ’ 


Kent 


K^nt,  illiam^  kent , an  English  painter  and 
.cnitect,  who  at  first  worked  at  coach-painting, 


was  appointed  principal  painter  and  architect 
to  the  king.  Although  only  an  indifferent 
artist,  ho  yet  takes  rank  as  the  great  improver 
of  modern  English  landscape-gardening;  in- 
deed, lie  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  art. 
He  also  carved  Shakspearo’s  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  n.  in  Yorkshire,  16S4- 
d.  17-4S.  J 

Kent,  James,  an  English  musical  composer. 
In  Ins  youth  he  was  chorister  in  Winchester  Ca- 
thedral, and  afterwards  in  the  Chapel  Royal. 
He  subsequently  became  organist  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  at  Winchester  Cathedral 
He  greatly  assisted  Dr.  Boyce  in  the  production 
of  Ins  “ Collection  of  Cathedral  Music,”  and  also 
wrote  many  anthems,  several  being  familiar  to 
the  congregations  of  our  cathedrals  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  He  was  admitted  to  be  the  best 
player  on  the  organ  in  his  day.  b.  at  Winches- 
ter, 1700;  n.  1776. 

Kent,  James,  a distinguished  American 
lawyer,  who  was  elected  professor  of  law  in  Co- 
lumbia College  in  1794;  in  1S00  he  assisted  in 
revising  the  legal  code  of  New  York;  and,  in 
1804,  was  nominated  chief  justice  of  that  city. 
His  great  work,  “Commentaries  on  American 
Law,”  was  concluded  in  1830,  anu  remains  the 
standard  work  on  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  an  industrious  man 
and  excellent  judge,  b.  at  Fredericksburg,  New 
York,  17G3  ; d.  1847. 

Kent,  His  Royal  Highness  Edward,  Duke  of, 
the  fourth  son  of  George  III.,  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  in  England,  but  com- 
pleted it  at  Gottingen  and  Hanover.  Entering 
the  army  at  an  early  age,  he  became  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  military  discipline;  and 
having  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel,  he  served 
during  the  years  1790  and  1791,  under  Gene- 
ral O Hara,  at  Gibraltar,  where  he  rendered 
himself  so  unpopular  by  his  strictness,  that  his 
regiment  repeatedly  mutinied.  On  Quitting 
Gibraltar,  he  was  sent  to  Canada  as  commander 
of  the  forces,  after  which  he  was  ordered  to  join 
the  expedition  under  Sir  Charles  Grey,  against 
the  French  West  India  Islands.  During  the 
campaign  that  ensued,  the  duke’s  impetuous 
bravery  was  so  conspicuous  at  the  head  of  the 
flank  division,  particularly  when  storming  seve- 
ral strong  and  important  posts  in  Martinique 
and  Guadaloupe,  that  “the  flank  corps”  became 
a standing  toast  at  the  admiral’s  table,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  commander-in-chief.  In  1802  his 
royal  highness  was  appointed  governor  of 
Gibraltar ; but  his  determination  to  repress  ir- 
regularities, and  enforce  subordination,  led  to 
very  disagreeable  consequences.  Havingrefused 
to  allow  the  soldiers  to  celebrate  Christmas 
Eve  as  a holiday,  and  put  the  deputation  who 
brought  the  petition  under  arrest,  the  men  in 
the  garrison  became  mutinous,  and  proposed 
placing  General  Barnet  in  command.  Christ- 
mas Day  passed  in  confusion ; and  on  the  fol- 
lowing night  the  prince  headed  his  regiment 
and  marched  against  the  mutineers.  It  was 
some  time  before  they  gave  up  the  contest ; at 
length,  after  blood  had  been  shed,  discipline 
was  restored,  and  the  ringleaders  were  tried  by 
a court-martial ; but  it  was  thought  prudent  to 
recal  the  duke,  and  lie  accordingly  soon  after 
returned  to  England.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1818 
the  duke  of  Kent  married  Victoria  Maria  Louise’ 
widow  of  the  prince  of  Leiningen  and  sister  of 
Leopold,  king  of  the  Ilelgians.  The  royal  pair 
soon  after  arrived  in  England,  and  on  the  21th 
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or  May,  1S1D,  tliu  duchess  gave  birth  to  a daugh- 
ter, Victoria,  the  popular  and  justly-beloved 
sovereign  of  the  British  Empire.  Having  ac- 
companied tiie  duchess  to  Sidmoutli,  in  Devon- 
shire, where  Ho  had  gone  with  a viewto  the  re- 
establishment of  her  health,  the  duke  caught  a 
violent  cold,  which,  being  followed  by  fever  and 
inflammation,  the  symptoms  increased  so  rapidly 
as  to  defy  every  effort  of  medical  skill ; and  after 
an  illness  of  one  week,  his  royal  bigness  died, 
Jan.  23, 1820;  n.  Nov.  2, 1707. 

Kentigehn,  or  St.  Mungo,  ken'-ii-tjern,  a 
Scotchman,  was  the  disciple  of  Palladius,  in  thc_ 
0th  century.  Camden  says  he  was  bishop  of 
Glasgow,  and  a member  of  the  university  of 
Oxford.  He  is  also  said  to  have  founded  the 
monastery  of  St.  Asaph. 

Kenyon,  Lloyd,  Lord,  Teen -yon,  an  emi- 
nent English  judge,  received  his  education  at 
Ruthin  school,  in  Denbighshire,  after  which  he 
was  articled  to  an  attorney  at  Nantwich,  in 
Cheshire.  After  serving  his  clerkship,  he  be- 
came a member  of  the  society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1761.  Havingprac- 
tised  as  a conveyancer  some  years,  his  reputa- 
tion as  a sound  lawyer  brought  him  into  great 
notice  at  the  Chancery  bar ; but  his  first  great 
rise  in  the  profession  took  place  in  1780,  when 
he  led  the  defence,  with  Mr.  Erskine,  for  Lord 
George  Gordon.  In  1782  Mr.  Kenyon  was  made 
attorney-general  and  chief  justice  of  Chester. 
He  was  also  returned  to  Parliament  for  Hindoo, 
in  Wiltshire.  In  1784  he  was  appointed  Master 
of  the  Rolls ; and  on  the  resignation  of  the  earl 
of  Mansfield  in  1788,  by  the  interest  of  Loyd 
Thurlow,  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  chief 
justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  and  created  Baron 
Kenyon.  As  a judge,  his  lordship  conducted 
himself  with  strict  integrity,  and  though  he  was 
occasionally  warm,  it  was  never  from  petulance, 
but  from  his  ardent  love  of  justice.  Lord  Ken- 
yon was  correct  in  his  mode  of  living,  and  reso- 
lutely punished  gambling  and  other  fashionable 
vices,  whenever  they  came  before  him.  Though 
a stern  man,  he  possessed  a kindly  nature. 
One  day  he  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  a 
young  woman  guilty  of  theft:— she  fainted; 
Lord  Kenyon,  greatly  agitated,  cried  out,  “I 
don’t  mean- to  hang  you;  will  nobody  tell  her 
that  I don’t  mean  to  hang  her?”  _ He  passed 
the  severest  sentences  upon  duellists.  As  an 
English  judge,  Lord  Kenyon  was  distinguished 
for  his  strict  administration  of  justice  according 
to  the  known  laws  of  the  land.  His  legal  learn- 
ing was  exact  and  profound,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  his  adjudications  are  at  the  present 
time  regarded  as  of  the  highest  value.  He  was 
in  privato  life  temperate  and  frugal,  even  to 
parsimony;  and,  although  enormously  wealthy, 
was  usually  attired  in  shabby  costume;  while 
his  equipage  was  unpretending,  even  to  mean- 
ness. At  his  death  he  left  a fortune  of 
£300, ’GOO.  n.  at  Greddiugton,  Flintshire,  1732; 

KErLEE,  John,  kep'-hr,  a celebrated  German 
astronomer,  received  liis  education  at  Tubin- 
gen, and  in  1593  was  appointed  professor  of 
astronomy  at  Gratz.  In  1600  he  went  to  Bo- 
hemia, on  a visit  to  Tycho  Brahe,  who  intro- 
duced him  to  the  emperor  Rudolph,  who 
appointed  him  his  mathematician . Kepler  com- 
pleted the  tables  left  unfinished  by  lycbo,  who 
died  in  the  same  year,  and  which, he  called  the 
Rudolphin’e  Tables.  In  1604  lie  produced  the 
“Supplement  to  Vitellion,”  in  which  appears  his 
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theory  of  dioptrics.  He  was  the  author  of 
numerous  works  on  astronomy,  all  of  them 
invaluable  contributions  to  science,  besides  his 
Tables  and  Ephcmerides ; among  others,  the 
“New  Astronomy,”  which  contains  the  great 
treatise  on  the  Motion  of  Mars.  His  fame 
rests  upon  his  discovery  that  the  planets’ 
orbits  are  elliptical.  The  character  and  career 
of  this  magnate  of  science  are  thus  criticised  by 
Delambre,  an  eminently  reliable  authority:— 

“ Kepler,”  he  says,  “ was  ardent,  restless,  burn- 
ing to  distinguish  himself  by  his  discoveries. 
He  attempted  everything;  and,  having  once 
obtained  a glimpse,  no  labour-  was  too  severe 
for  him  in  following  or  verifying  it.  All  his 
attempts  had  not  the  same  success,  and,  in 
truth,  that  was  impossible.  Those  which  have 
failed  seem  to  us  only  fanciful;  those  which 
have  been  more  fortunate  appear  sublime. 
When  in  search  of  that  which  really  existed,  he 
has  sometimes  found  it;  when  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  pursuit  of  a chimera,  he  could  not 
but  fail;  but  even  there  he  displayed  the  same 
qualities,  and  that  obstinate  perseverance  that 
must  triumph  over  all  difficulties  but  those 
which  are  insurmountable.”  B.  at  Wicl,  in  the 
duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  1571 ; d.  1630. 

Keppeb,  Augustus,  Viscount,  kcp'-pel,  a cele- 
brated English  admiral,  was  the  second  son  of 
William,  carl  of  Albemarle.  He  accompanied 
Commodore  Anson  in  bis  voyage  round  the 
world,  and  afterwards  raised  himself  to  the 
first  honours  of  his  profession.  In  1778  he 
commanded  the  Channel  fleet,  and  in  the  same 
year  fell  in  with  the  French  under  Count  d’Or- 
villiers,  off  Ushant.  A partial  action  ensued, 
which  the  English  admiral  intended  to  renew 
on  the  following  morning,  but  when  day  dawned 
the  enemy  had  retired.  This  affair  gave  great 
dissatisfaction  to  the  nation,  which  was  aggra- 
vated by  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  second  in  comma  d, 
preferring  a charge  against  Admiral  Keppel,  who 
was  honourably  acquitted  by  a court-martial  at 
Portsmouth.  Sir  Hugh  was  then  tried  and  cen- 
sured. In  1782  Admiral  Keppel  was  raised  to 
the  peerage;  he  subsequently  acted  on  two 
different  ocoasions  as  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
n.  1725;  d.  1786. 

Keen,  Conrad,  kern,  a Swiss  statesman,  who 
when  the  French  government  insisted  on  the  ex- 
tradition of  Louis  Napoleon,  now  Napoleon  III., 
who  was  then  residing  with  his  mother,  Queen 
Hortense.in  the  canton  ofThurgan, declared  that 
no  power  had  the  right  to  interfere  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  hospitality  that  his  country  thought 
fit  to  extend  to  refugees  from  other  lands.  Dr. 
Kern  was  the  Swiss  plenipotentiary  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  dispute  between  Prussia  and 
Switzerland,  in  1857,  and  soon  after  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Paris,  b.  at  Berlingen,  1303. 

Ketel,  Cornelius,'  ke'-tel,  a Dutch  artist,  who 
came  to  England  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
whose  porti  ait  he  painted,  as  well  as  the  por- 
traits of  many  of  the  nobility.  On  his  return 
to  Holland  he  discontinued  the  use  of  pencils 
and  painted  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  and 
even  with  his  toes.  d.  1602. 

Kett,  Henry,  a divine  and  an  accomplished 
scholax-,  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
and  became  Bampton  lecturer  in  1790,  rector 
of  Charlton,  &c.  He  wrote  “ History  the  Inter- 
preter of  Prophecy,”  “Elements  ol  General 
Knowledge,”  “A  Tour  to  the  Lakes,”  ‘ Lniily, 
a moral  tale,  &c.  b.  at  Norwich,  1 761 ; drowned, 
while  bathing,  1525. 
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Kett 

. Kett,  William,  kef,  a tanner  of  Norfolk,  who, 
m the  reign  of  Edward  .VL,  excited  a revolt 
against  the  government.  The  insurgents, 
amounting  nearly  to  twenty  thousand,  marched 
to  Norwich,  which  they  took,  and  Kett  formed 
a tribunal  under  a large  oak,  called  the  Tree  of 
Reformation.  They  first  protested  only  against 
iuclosures  and  the  exactions  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  but  they  afterwards  inveighed  against 
innovations  in  religion,  and  demanded  the  re- 
storation of  popery.  After  defeating  the  mar- 
quis of  Northampton,  they  were  routed  by  the 
carl  of  Warwick,  and  Kett,  with  several  others, 
was  hanged  upon  the  tree  of  reformation  in 
151-9. 

Repletc,  Ludolph  van,  koi'-len,  a Dutch 
geometrician,  who  acquired  great  celebrity  by 
lus  calculation  of  the  approximate  correspond- 
ence between  the  diameter  of  a circle  and  its  cir- 
cumference. He  taught  mathematics  at  Breda 
and  Amsterdam,  d.  1(310. 

Keulw,  Janssen  van,  a portrait-painter, 
woo,  before  Vandyck  came  to  England,  was 
in  great  favour  with  Charles  I.  Though  the 
latter  great  painter  supplanted  him  in  his  pro- 
fession, a warm  friendship  subsisted  between  the 
two  artists,  n.  1665. 

. Kex,  Thomas  Hewitt,  Ice,  a modern  English 
p.n.ologist,  who,  alter  completing  his  education 
at  bt.  John  s College,  Cambridge,  studied  medi- 
c in  eat  Guy  s Hospital,  London;  but  went  out 
to  Virginia  in  1824,  as  professor  of  pure  mathe- 
matics in  the  university  of  that  state.  Return- 
ing to  London  in  1827,  he  became  Latin 
professor  at  the  university  of  London,  on  the 
opening  of  that  seat  of  learning.  He  after- 
wards contributed  articles  on  language  to  the 
Journal  of  Education,”  the  “Penny  Cyclo- 
paedia,” and  other  works.  In  1842  he  b-came 
head  master  of  the  junior  school  of  University 
College,  and  was  also  elected  to  the  chair  of 
comparative  grammar.  He  subsequently  wrote 
articles  for  Dr.  Smith’s  “ Dictionary  of  Classical 
Antiquities;  and,  in  1846,  published  his  Latin 
Grammar.  He  was  subsequently  enrarad  in 
writing  a “ Latin  Dictionary,”  and  a Die- 
: tionary  of  Roots  of  Languages.”  n.  in  London, 

Kiieiuseov  Michael,  ker'-as-kov,  a Russian 
, poet,  who  published  a poem  on  the  use  of 
• science,  and  an  epic  called  the  “ Rossiada,”  the 
; subject  of  which  is  the  conquest  of  Casan  by 
• an  \<^hevitcli  IT.  He  was  vice-president  of 


Killigrew 


vice-president  of 

the  college  of  mines,  councillor  of  state,  and 
curator  of  the  university  of  Moscow.  He  was 

;?ta£e  rfefrss  7trasedies 

Khilkof,  Prince,  kil'-kof  a Russian  noblc- 
nan,  and  ambassador  to  Charles  XII.,  by  whom 
' ie.was  thrown  into  prison  when  war  broke  out 
ictiveen  Russia  and  Sweden.  In  his  confine- 
abridgment  of  the  Russian 
. “story  He  died  as  lie  was  about  to  be  restored 

0 liberty,  after  an  imprisonment  of  eighteen 
rears.  IIis  work  was  published  in  1770. 

Khosiiou,  or  Kirosnu.  {See  Choseoes  ) 
K^°der>  Richard,  kid-der,  a learned  English 

1 elate,  was  a native  of  Sussex,  or,  according 

Uth0n  VCS’n°f  S“ffolk-  'Vns  edu- 
atedat  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 

ms  elected  to  a fellowship.  In  1681  he  was 
lade  prebend  of  Norwich  ; and,  in  1689,  dean  of 
eterborough,  on  which  occasion  he  took  his 
; octor  s degree.  On  the  deprivation  of  Dr  Ken 
- adder  wasconsecrated  bishopof  Bath  and  Wells' 
oao  ’ 


and  preached  the  ‘Boyle  lecture"  in  1693.  He  and 
his  wife  were  killed  in  their  bed  at  Wells,  during 
the. night  of  the  great  storm,  Nov.  26,  1703. 
besides  several  sermons  and  religious  tracts,  he 
published  a valuable  work,  entitled  “The  De- 
monstration of  the  Messiah,”  a “Commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch,”  &c. 

Kien-Loong,  ke-en' -loony,  emperor  of  China, 
who  succeeded  his  father,  Yung-Telling,  in  1735. 
He  wrote  some  poetical  pieces,  and  when  Lord" 
Macartney  went  to  China  as  ambassador,  he  rave 
him  some  of  his  verses  to  present  to  the  king  of 
England.  He  favoured  the  missionaries,  and 
was  in  all  respects  a very  amiable  monarch 
n.  1709;  abdicated  1796;  p.  1799. 

Kieeings,  Alexander,  kee' -rings,  a landscape- 
painter  of  Utrecht.  His  views  were  copied  from 
nature,  and  he  finished  them  with  amazi im- 
patience, even  the  bark  and  the  fibres  of  the 
trees  being  distinctly  marked,  b.  1590;  n.  1646. 

Kilbuen’,  Richard,  kil'-burn,  an  English  topo- 
grapher, who  wrote  a Survey  of  the  county 'of 
Kent,  published  in  1659. 

Kilbte,  Richard,  kit' -be,  an  English  divine 
who,  in  1590,  was  elected  rector  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  and  was  afterwards  made 
Hebrew  professor  and  prebendary  of  Lincoln 
He  was  one  of  the  translators  of  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Bible,  d.  1620. — There  was  another 
divine  of  this  name,  who  was  minister  of  All- 
hallows in  Derby,  and  wrote  the  “Burthen  of  a 
louden  Conscience,”  which  book  went  through 
Several  editions,  p.  1645. 

hiLLiGEEw,  Catharine,  kil-li-gru,  the  wife 
of  Su-  Henry  Killigrew,  of  Cornwall,  was  a 
lady  of  great  accomplishments,  being  mistress 
ot  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages 
She  also  wrote  some  poems,  b.  in  Essex,  about 
1530;  n.  about  1600. 

Kilbigeew,  Anne,  a beautiful  and  accom- 
plished English  lady,  who  received  a liberal 
education,  distinguished  herself  in  paintin'*  and 
drew  the  portraits  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
York ; she  was  also  eminent  for  her  piety  Her 
poems  were  published  in  16S6,  with  an  elegiac 
ode  by  Dryden  prefixed,  b.  in  London,  1660  • 
n.  16S5.  ’ 

Kiepigeew,  William,  an  English  dramatic 
writer,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Killiraew 
He  received  his  education  at  St.  John’s  College! 
Oxfoul,  after  which  he  went  on  a course  of  travel 
On  his  return,  he  was  made  governor  of  Falmouth 
and  of  Pendenms  Castle.  For  his  adherence  to 
the  cause  of  Charles  I.  he  sulFered  considerably 
in  _his  fortune.  At  the  Restoration  he  was 
knighted,  _ and  made  vice-ehamberlam  to  the 
king.  Besides  “The  Siege  of  Urbin,”  “Selindra,” 

„ > or>  If°Y,c  Friendship,”  he  wrote 

Midmght  and  Daily  Thoughts,”  in  prose  and 
\ ci se,  and  1 he  Artless  Midnight  Thoughts  of 

dlesex^  1605;  p fS*  ” at  Ilamvortlb  Mid- 
Killigeew,  Th  mas,  brother  of  tlie  pre- 
ceding was  page  to  Charles  I.,  and  groom  of 
the  bedchamber  to  Charles  II.  He  wrote  nine 
plays.  Ho  was  commonly  called  King  Charles’s 
jester ; and  had  more  wit  in  conversation  than 
in  writing,  b.  1611 ; p.  1682. 

Kj-^ui^GEEw,  Henry,  brother  of  the  above,  in 
rra?  maS  1made,  Prebendary  of  Westminster. 

He  suffered  much  tor  his  loyalty  to  Charles  I.  in 
the  civil  war,  but  at  the  Restoration  recovered 
his  prebend,  and  was  appointed  master  of  the 
Savoy,. and  rector  of  Wheathamstead.  in  Hert- 
fordshire, He  wrote  “ The  Conspiracy  ” a 
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tragedy;  and  “Pallantus  and  Eudora,”  a tra- 
gedy. n.  1012;  d.  1G90. 

Kilmaink,  Charles  Joseph, 7et£'-TOat«,  an  Irish- 
man, wlio  became  general  in  the  armies  of  the 
French  republic.  lie  fought  against  the  English 
in  America,  under  Lafayette,  and  was  employed 
as  brigadier  in  the  French  army  sent  into  La 
Vendee,  lie  signalized  himself  in  Italy,  at 
Mantua,  and  at  Castiglione,  and  was  nominated 
commandcr-in-chief  of  an  army  that  was  to, have 
made  a descent  upon  Ireland;  but  the  expedi- 
tion was  abandoned.  He  was  subsequently 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Helvetia;  but, 
being  unsuccessful,  was  superseded  by  General 
Massena.  n.  at  Dublin,  1754;  n.  at  Paris,  1799. 

Kii.wakbeit,  Arthur  Wolfe,  Lord,  Icil-wawr- 
den,  chief  justice  of  the  King’s  Dench,  in  Ire- 
land, was  called  to  the  bar  in  1700;  was  after- 
wards appointed  king’s  counsel,  and  sat  in 
Parliament.  In  1787  he  was  made  solicitor- 
general,  and  two  years  later  attorney-general. 
On  the  death  of'  Lord  Clonmel  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  in 
which  dignity  he  conducted  himself  with  impar- 
tiality and  moderation.  Notwithstanding  this, 
he  fell  a victim  to  a ferocious  mob,  who  dragged 
him  from  his  coach,  with  his  nephew,  the  ltev. 
Diehard  Wolfe,  and  barbarously  killed  them  in 
Thomas  Street,  Dublin,  in  1S03.  Miss  Wolfe, 
his  lordship’s  daughter,  was  in  the  coach,  but 
one  of  the  mob  took  her  under  his  protection, 
and  conveyed  her  to  a place  of  safety.  The 
death  of  the  old  judge  has  been  portrayed  in  a 
popular  picture  called  the  “Assassination  of 
Lord  Kil warden.’’ 

Kimbek,  Isaac,  Jcim'-her,  an  English  dissent- 
ing divine,  who  was  editor  of  the  “London 
Magazine”  for  many  years,  and  wrote  the 
“ Life  of  Oliv'r  Cromwell,”  the  “ Life  of  Bishop 
Beveridge,”  the  “History  of  England,”  and 
twenty  posthumous  sermons,  b.  at  Wantage, 
Berks,  1692;  d.  in  London,  1763. 

Kimbek,  Edward,  son  of  the  above,  was 
brought  up  a bookseller,  but  entered  the  army7, 
and  served  in  America  with  some  reputation. 
He  succeeded  his  father  as  editor  of  the  “ Lon- 
don Magazine.”  b.  1719;  d.  1769. 

Kimbekeet,  John  Wodehouse,  Earl  of,  Jcim'- 
lcr-le, succeeded  his  grandfather  asBaronWode- 
liouse  in  18-16,  became  under-secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs  in  1852,  and  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  St.  Petersburg  in  1856.  In  1858  he 
resumed  his  former  post  in  Lord  Palmerston’s 
ministry,  which  he  held  till  1861.  In  1864  he 
succeeded  the  Earl  of  Carl  isle  as  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  retaining  office  until  the  fall  of 
Earl  Russell’s  ministry  in  1866.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  office  in  1863,  he  be- 
came lord  privy  seal.  b.  1826. 

King,  lion.  Peter  John  Locke,  Icing,  a colla- 
teral descendant  of  the  eminent  John  Locke, 
and  an  earnest  reformer, represented  EastSurrcy 
from  1847  to  1869.  He  carried  the  “ Real  Estate 
Charges  Act”  through  parliament  in  1864,  and 
in  1856  procured  the  repeal  of  about  120  useless 
statutes.  In  1861  he  introduced  the  “ Religious 
Worship  Act”  for  obtaining  greater  freedom  for 
clergymen  of  the  Church  ot  England  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  calling,  and  for  several  ycais  he 
has  been  seeking  to  alter  the  law  of  succession 
to  landed  property,  making  it  similar  to  that 
which  is  in  force  with  reference  to  personal 
property,  b.  at  Ockham,  Surrey7,  1811. 

King,  Sir  Edmund,  an  English  physician  and 
chemist.  Charles  II.  used  frequently  to  amuse 
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himself  in  his  laboratory.  He  attended  that 
monareh'in  his  last  illness,  and  was  ordered  one 
thousand  pounds,  which  he  never  received.  In 
the  “ Philosophical  Transactions”  are  some 
observations  by  him  on  ants  and  the  animal- 
culic  in  pepper;  also  a paper  on  transfusing 
blood  from  a calf  to  a sheep,  n.  unknown 
when. 

King,  Peter,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 
Ilis  father  was  a grccer,  and  intended  him  for 
the  same  business  ; but  a love  of  learning  ren- 
dered him  superior  to  trade,  and  he  was  suffered 
to  follow  his  inclination.  The  philosopher 
John  Locke,  who  was  his  maternal  uncle,  left 
him  half  his  library  at  his  death,  which  was  of 
great  service  to  him.  By  the  advice  of  the 
same  great  man  he  went  to  Leyden,  and,  on  his 
return,  entered  of  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law  with 
great  assiduity.  He  also  devoted  some  time  to 
other  studies,  particularly  theology,  and  in  1691 
published  anonymously,  “An  Enquiry  into  the 
Constitution,  Discipline,  Unity,  and  Worship 
of  the  Primitive  Church,  that  flourished  within 
the  first  300  years  after  Christ.”  This  work 
was  well  received,  and  soon  reached  a second 
edition.  In  1699  he  was  chosen  member  of 
parliament  for  Beeralston,  in  Devonshire.  In 
1703  appeared  his  “History  of  the  Apostles’ 
Creed,”  a book  of  considerable  information.  In 
1708  lie  was  chosen  recorder  of  London,  and 
knighted.  In  1709  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  managers  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell.  At  the  accession  of 
George  I.,  in  1714,  he  was  made  chief  justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and,  in  1725, 
created  Lord  King,  baron  of  Ockham,  in  Surrey, 
and  shortly  after  was  appointed  lord  chancellor. 
He  resigned  the  seals  in  1733.  b.  at  Exeter, 
1669;  d.  1734. 

King,  William,  an  English  writer.  In  1719 
he  was  chosen  principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  but, 
on  offering  himself  as  a candidate  to  represent 
the  university,  he  resigned  that  place.  Being 
disappointed,  he  went  to  Ireland;  but  how  long 
he  remained  there  is  -not  known.  While  in 
Ireland  he  wrote  a satirical  poem,  entitled  “The 
Toast.”  In  1719  he  spoke  the  oration  in  the 
theatre  at  Oxford,  on  the  dedication  of  Rad- 
cliffe’s  library.  He  was  a zealous  Tory,  and 
generally  considered  as  disaffected  to  the  Bruns- 
wick family,  which  brought  him  into  discredit 
He  published  several  curious  tracts  of  his  own, 
and  five  volumes  of  South’s  Sermons,  b.  in 
London,  16S5;  d.  1763. 

King,  John  Glen,  an  English  divine,  and 
chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, became  medallist  to  the  empress  of 
Russia.  11c  wrote  the  “ Rites  and  Ceremo- 
nies of  the  Greek  Church,  containing  an  account 
of  its  Doctrine,  Worship,  and  Discipline ;’’ 
“Observations  on  the  Climate  of  Russia  and 
the  Northern  Countries,”  and  some_“  Observa- 
tions on  the  Barberini  Vase.”  d.  1787. 

King,  Thomas,  an  eminent  comedian,  re- 
ceived a good  education,  and  was  intended 
for  trade,  which  he  renounced  for  the  stage 
before  he  was  20.  He  first  rose  to  fame  m 
Dublin,  after  which  he  appeared  at  Drury  ..me 
'Theatre  with  great  success.  The  principal 
character  which  stamped  his  reputation  ".is 
that  of  Lord  Ogleby.  In  dry  sarcastic  humour 
no  man  excelled  him.  His  performance  ot  - 1 
Peter  Teazle,  in  the  “ School  for  Scandal,  was 
admirable.  By  an  unfortunate  propensity  to 
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gaming,  ho  lost  the  fruits  of  ninny  years’  pro- 
fessional toil.  b.  in  London,  1730;  d.  1S05. 

King,  Edward,  an  antiquary,  studied  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn ; was  called  to  the  bar,  and  became 
recorder  of  Lynn.  Ho  was  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A. 
and  produced  an  excellent  work,  entitled  “Mu- 
liimenta  Antiqua.”  b.  at  Norwich,  1735;  d.  1S07. 

King,  Rufus,  an  American  statesman  and 
diplomatist,  was  entered  at  Harvard  College  in 
1773;  studied  the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1773;  and  was  elected  a member  of  Con- 
gress in  1731.  In  1796  he  was  appointed  by 
Washington  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
court  of  St.  James’s,  the  functions  of  which 
office  he  continued  to  discharge  till  1803,  when 
he  returned  home.  In  1813  he  was  a third 
time  sent  to  the  senate  by  the  legislature  of 
New  York;  and  his  speech  on  the  burning  of 
Washington  by  the  English  was  a most  brilliant 
display  of  senatorial  oratory.  In  1316  he  lost 
his  election ; but  in  1820  was  once  more  returned 
to  Congress,  and  continued  a member  of  that 
body  untiL  the  expiration  of  the  term  in 
1825.  He  then  accepted  the  appointment  of 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  London ; 
but  was  taken  ill,  returned  home,  and  died  soon 
after,  b.  in  Maine,  1755;  d.  1827. 

Kinglake,  Alexander  William,  king'-lailc,  an 
English  barrister,  and  author  of  “ Eothen,”  a 
celebrated  book  of  Eastern  travel.  He  received 
his  education  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1837.  He 
supplied  several  articles  to  the  newspapers, 
during  the  Crimean  war,  descriptive  of  the 
military  and  naval  operations;  he  also  wrote  a 
short  biography  of  the  Hungarian  hero,  General 
Guyon,  and  some  papers  for  the  “Quarterly 
Review.”  He  is  now  writing  a “ History  of  the 
Crimean  War,”  of  which  4 volumes  have  ap- 
peared. b.  at  Taunton,  Devonshire,  1802. 

Kingsborough,  Edward,  Viscount,  kings'- 
lur-ro,  a nobleman  distinguished  for  his  lite- 
rary tastes  and  attainments,  was  the  author  of 
an  excellent  work  on  “ The  Antiquities  of 
Mexico.”  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
third  earl  of  Kingston,  and  a fellow  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society.  B.  1795;  d.  1837. 

Kingsley,  Rev.  Charles,  kings' -le,  a distin- 
guished^  modern  novelist  and  essayist.  At  14 
years  of  age  he  became  the  pupil  of  the  Rev. 
Derwent  Coleridge,  son  of  the  poet:  he  after- 
wards went  to  Cambridge  university,  where  he 
distinguishedhimselfbothin  classics  and  mathe- 
matics. He  was  at  first  intended  for  the  law, 
but  the  church  was  afterwards  chosen.  In  1842 
he.  was  appointed  curate  of  Eversley,  in  Hamp- 
shire ; two  years  later  he  succeeded  to  the  same 
living.  He  married,  about  the  same  time,  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Grenfell,  who  represented  Truro 
and  Great  Marlow  in  Parliament  for  many  years, 
and  whose  other  daughter  became  the  wife  of 
the  eminent  historian  J.  A.  Froude.  His  first 
acknowledged  contributions  to  literature  were 
a volume  of  “Village  Sermons,”  and  “The 
Saint’s  Tragedy,”  a drama  in  verse,  published 
in  1848.  “ Alton  Locke,  Tailor  and  Poet,”  was 
his  third  essay,  and,  from  its  first  appearance, 
it  commanded  the  greatest  attention.  'The  bold 
and  earnest  views  of  its  author—”  the  Chartist 
clergyman,”  as  he  was  called— sank  deeply  into 
the  public  mind.  This  novel  has  been  several 
times  reprinted;  its  treatment  of  social  and 
political  questions  remaining  as  fresh  and 
valuable  as  when  the  book  first  came  before 
tne  public.  A second  novel,— “ Yeast,  a Pro- 
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blem,”  was  first  published  in  “Fraser's  Maga- 
zine,” and  afterwards  reprinted,  in  1851 : this 
is  a philosophical  rather  than  a political  novel, 
llis  subsequent  works  were  “ Hypatia;  or  New 
Foes  with  an  Old  Face,”  a beautiful  descriptive 
fiction,  illustrating  the  times  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian church  in  the  East ; “ Westward  Ho!  or, 
the  Voyages  and  Adventures  of  Sir  Amyus 
Leigh  in  the  Reigu  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;”  and 
“ Two  Years  Ago.”  These  novels,  by  their 
great  excellence,  have  placed  their  author 
among  the  foremost  of  recent  writers.  Mr. 
Kingsley  also  produced  a volume  for  juvenile 
reading,  called  “The  Heroes,”  in  which  the 
deeds  of  some  great  chiefs  of  the  Grecian  my- 
thology are  narrated  in  a captivating  manner. 
Among  the  more  important  of  his  religious 
writings  may  be  enumerated,  “ The  Message  of 
the  Church  to  Labouring  Men,”  “Sermons  on 
National  Subjects,  preached  in  a Village  Church,” 
and  “ Sermons  for  the  Times ;”  all  of  these  being 
inspired  by  a pure,  generous,  and  enlightened 
Christian  feeling.  He  expounded  "mental 
philosophy  in  his  “ Phaetlion  ; or,  Loose 
Thoughts  for  Loose  Thinkers,”  and  his  “Alex- 
andria and  her  Schools ;”  while,  for  natural 
philosophy  and  the  observation  of  nature,  he 
contributed  his  “Glaucus;  or,  the  Wonders 
of  the  Shore.”  He  likewise  wrote  for  “Fra- 
ser’s Magazine,”  the  “North  British  Re- 
view,” and  the  “ Encyclopaedia  Britaunioa.” 
His  last  works  of  importance  are  “The  Roman 
and  theTeuton, ’’lectures  delivered  atCambridgo 
in  1S64,  and  a novel  entitled  “Ilercward  the 
Wake;  or,  the  Last  of  the  English.”  A bold, 
independent,  and  earnest  thinker,  Mr.  Kings- 
ley, in  every  one  of  his  popular  and  excellent 
works,  contributed  to  elevating  the  tone  of 
modern  society',  and  to  giving  it  a more  enlarged 
and  refined  appreciation  of  the  good,  beautiful, 
and  true,  whether  in  art  or  nature,  lie  suc- 
ceeded Sir  James  Stephen  as  professor  of 
modern  history  in  the  university  of  Cambridge 
in  1859.  b.  at  Jlolue  Vicarage,  Devonshire. 
1819. 

Kingsley,  Henry,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  educated  at  King’s  College,  London,  and  at 
Oxford.  In  1852  he  went  to  Australia,  from 
which  he  returned  in  1858.  He  contributed  to 
“Fraser’s”  and  “ Macmillan’s”  magazines  • 
“Ravenshoe,”  “ Gcoflry  Hamlyn,”  and  “The 
Hillyars  and  the  Burtons,”  being  the  best 
known  of  his  productions,  b.  1830 

Kingston,  Elizabeth  Chudlcigh,  duchess 
of,  a celebrated  English  adventuress,  was  at 
first  maid  of  honour  to  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  carried  on  an  intrigue  with  the  duke  of 
Hamilton.  She  afterwards  secretly  married 
Captain  Hervey,  but  separated  from  him  in  a 
short  time.  Going*  abroad,  she  was  well  rc- 
ccived  by  Frederick  the  Great  at  Berlin.  On 
her  return  to  England,  she  married  the  Duke  of 
Kingston,  who  left  her  a widow,  with  immense 
wealth;  but  the  relatives  of  the  duke  prose- 
cuted her  for  bigamy,  and  stripped  her  of  her 
title;  they  could  not,  however,  recover  the 
great  wealth  which  her  second  husband’s  will 
had  given  her.  She  went  abroad  a second  time, 
and  succeeded  in  inspiring  Prince  liadziwill 
with  a lively  impression,  b.  in  Devonshire 
1720;  n.  near  Paris,  1788. 

Kinkel,  John  Godfrey,  lcin'-Tcel , a German 
poet  and  politician,  who,  when  the  revolution  of 
1843  burst  forth  on  the  continent,  was  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Bonn,  and,  declaring 
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himself  a partisan  of  the  republicans,  was  in 
a few  months  compelled  to  fly  from  Prussia; 
but,  being  taken  prisoner  in  Laden,  was 
tried  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life. 
Ho  was  confined  in  the  celebrated  fortress  of 
Bpandau,  but  contrived  to  effect  his  escape,  and 
reached  England.  In  1851  he  visited  America, 
but  in  a short  time  returned  to  London,  where 
he  established  himself  as  a teacher  of  the  Ger- 
man language  and  literature.  His  poetical 
works  arc  exceedingly  popular  in  Germany. 
He  also  wrote  several  volumes  of  tales  and 
sketches,  a history  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  and  many  other  philosophical  and 
historical  works,  n.  at  Obereassel,  1815. 

Kinnaihd,  the  Hon.  Douglas,  kin'-aird,  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  Eton,  and  after- 
wards passed  some  time  at  Gottingen,  where 
he  made  himself  master  of  the  French  and  Ger- 
man languages.  On  leaving  Gottingen  he  went 
to  Cambridge,  and  there  became  the  associate 
of  the  first  characters  of  the  day.  In  1813  lie 
accompanied  Mr.  Ilobhouse  (Lord  Broughton) 
in  a tour  through  Sweden,  and  to  Vienna,  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Culm.  He  became 
an  active  partner  in  the  banking-house  ot  Han- 
som and  Morland ; and  after  the  old  partner- 
ship was  dissolved,  took  the  principal  manage- 
ment of  the  business.  He  possessed  great 
energy  of  mind,  was  a lover  of  literature,  a 
liberal  patron  of  the  arts,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Lord  Byron,  n.  1786;  d.  1330. 

Kippingius,  Henry,  Icip-ping'-i-us,  a learned 
German  Lutheran,  who,  after  completing  Ins 
education  at  the  university  of  Rostock,  was 
pressed  for  a soldier ; but  a Swedish  councillor 
of  state  observing  him  with  a Latin  book  m 
his  hand,  took  him  from  the  army,  made  him 
his  librarian,  and  procured  him  the  place  ot 
sub-rector  of  the  university  of  Bremen.  He 
wrote  a supplement  to  the  “History  of  John 
Pappus ; a “ Treatise  on  Roman  Antiquities ; 

and  another  on  the  Creation.  d.  1078 

Kippis,  Andrew,  Jdp'-pis,  an  English  Unita- 
rian divine  and  biographical  writer,  who  was 
educated  under  Dr.  Doddridge,  at  Northampton. 
His  first  settlement  as  a minister  was  at  Boston, 
in  Lincolnshire,  in  1740;  thence  lie  removed  to 
Dorking,  in  Surrey,  in  1750;  and  in  17o3  became 
pastor  of  a congregation  in  Pr  iices  v-tieei, 
Westminster.  He  was  a writer  in  the  ‘ Monthly 
Review”  for  some  time,  and  in  1761.  had  a shaie 
in  a periodical  work  called  the  “ Library.  In 
1777  he  became  the  editor  of  the  new  edition  oi 
the  “Bio°-raphia  Britannica,”  in  which  capacity 
he  "really  distinguished  himself.  _ Five  volumes 
of  this  work  were  published  in  his  lifetime,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  sixth  was  prepared  be- 
fore his  death.  In  1788  he  published  the  Li  .e 
of  Captain  Cook,”  in  one  volume,  and  the  same 
year,  a “ Life  of  Dr.  Lardncr.”  Dr  Kippis  also 
wrote  the  “ History  of  Knowledge,  and  a 
variety  of  other  pieces,  particularly  sermons 
and  tracts.  He  received  the  degitc  ot  D.D. 
from  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies, 
lie  was  an  intelligent  and  industrious  writer, 
and  his  style  is  pure  and  perspicuous,  b.  at 
Nottingham,  1725;  d.  1795.  ..  , , 

Kin  by,  John  Joshua,  hr  -he,  an  artist,  who, 
though  originally  only  a house-painmj.liada 
good  knowledge  of  art ; and  on  settltag  m Lon 
cion  was  introduced  by  Lord  Bute  to  Geoi0e  III., 
and  in  consequence  became  clerk  d™' 
at  Kew,  find  had  the  honour  of  teaching  the 
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queen  the  manciples  of  perspective.  He  was 
F.R.S.  and  F.S.A.,  and  published,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  king,  “ The  Perspective  of  Archi- 
tecture.” The  celebrated  Mrs.  Trimmer  was 
his  daughter.  B.  in  Suffolk,  1710;  d.  1774. 

Kiiiby,  Rev.  William,  an  eminent  English 
naturalist,  whose  first  lessons  in  natural  history 
were  received  from  his  mother,  who  came  ot  a 
good  Suffolk  family,  by  name  Meadows.  This 
estimable  woman  laid  before  her  youthful  son  a 
collection  of  shells  and  field-plants,  aud  the 
early  love  for  nature  thus  imbibed,  lasted 
throughout  Mr.  Kirby’s  life,  and  led  him  to 
become  one  of  the  first  English  naturalists. 
ITc  received  his  education  at  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  and  entered  upon  holy  orders  in 
1782.  Up  to  this  period,  although  he  had  be  cn 
a diligent  botanical  observer,  be  had  p i id 
scarcely  any  attention  to  entomology.  To  this 
science  his  notice  was  attracted  by  accident. 
In  1835  he  thus  described  the  circumstance  in 
a letter  to  a friend About  half  a century 
since,  observing  accidentally,  one  morning,  a 
very  beautiful  golden  bug  creeping  on  the  sill 
of  my  window,  1 took  it  up  to  examine  it,  and 
finding  that  its  wings  were  of  a more  yellow 
hue  than  was  common  to  my  observation  of 
these  insects  before,  I was  anxious  carefully  to 
examine  any  other  of  its  peculiarities;  and  find- 
ing that  it  had  twenty-two  beautiful  clear  black 
spots  upon  its  back,  my  captured  animal  was 
imprisoned  in  a bottle  of  gin,  for  the  purpose, 
as  I supposed,  of  killing  him.  On  the  following 
morning,  anxious  to  pursue  my  observation^  1 
took  it  again  from  the  gin,  and  laid  it  on  the 
window-sill  to  dry,  thinking  it  dead;  but  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  very  soon  revived  it  ; and 
lienee  commenced  my  further  pursuit  oi  this 
branch  of  natural  history.”  From  this  penc  d 
lie  became  an  earnest  student  of  entomology. 
In  1783  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Linntean  Society,  to  which,  in 
1793,  he  forwarded  liis  first  paper,  entitled  “ A 
Description  of  three  New  Species  of  Hirudo. 
He  furnished  to  the  “ Transactions”  of  the  same 
learned  body  a succession  of  valuable  papers 
during  the  ensuing  four  years.  In  1S03  lie 
published  his  first  separate  work,  “A  Mono- 
graph concerning  English  Bees,”  which,  from 
the  novelty  of  its  observations,  and  the  lucid 
style  in  which  they  were  conveyed,  excited  the 
liveliest  interest  in  the  entomological  world. 
In  1805  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  -ur. 
Spence,  and  the  friendship  subsisting  between 
these  two  gentlemen  led  to  the  production  oi 
a work  on  n atural  li  istory,  which  ranks  anion g d ho 
best  contributions  to  popular  science  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  This  was  the  celebrated  Int  ro- 
duction to  Entomology,”  which  model  scientific 
work  was  completed  in  1826.  _ In  1830,  when 
70  years  of  age,  lie  wrote  his  “ Habits  and 
Instincts  of  Animals,”  one  of  J-lie  well-known 
Bridgewater  treatises.  Mr.  Kirby  also  wro.e 
the  descriptions  of  insects  contained  m 
Parry’s  “ Voyage  for  the  Discovery  ot  the  is  or  in- 
west'Passage,”  and  likewise  those  found  in  tho 
“ Zoology  of  the  Northern  Parts  of  British  Aon  n 
America:”  In  addition  to  these,  lie,  throughout 
his  long  lire,  furnished  many  ot  the  learned 
societies  with  papers  on  Ins  favourite  stud  . 
lie  was  honorary  president  of  the  Entomolor  eal 
Society,  fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Geographical 
Societies,  and  corresponding  member  of  mat  y 
scientific  bodies  on  the  continent  and  m the 

United  States.  His  life,  written  bj  tin.  Rev 
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John  Freeman,  was  published  in  1S52.  b.  in 
Suffolk,  1750;  D.  1S50. 

KiHGJt,  Mary  Margaret,  keersh,  a learned 
German  lady,  distinguished  for  her  skill  in 
astronomy.  She  married  M.  Godfrey  Kirch, 
an  astronomer,  and  assisted  him  in  his  observa- 
tions, and  in  the  calculation  oi  his  Ephemerides. 
When  the  king  of  Prussia  founded  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  in  1700,  M.  Kirch  was 
appointed  astronomer,  with  a pension.  There 
his  lady  acquired  the  friendship  and  admiration 
of  many  learned  men.  In  1702  she  discovered 
a comet,  of  which  her  husband  published  the 
observations.  In  1707  she  made  a discovery  of 
a remarkable  aurora  borealis,  of. which  mention 
was  made  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 
In  1711  she  published  a discourse  on  the  ap- 
proaching conjunction  of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  &c. 
B.  near  Leipsic,  1670;  d.  at  Berlin,  1720. 

Kirchek,  Conrad,  keersh'-er,  a Protestant 
divine  of  Augsburg,  who,  in  1603,  published  a 
Greek  Concordance  of  the  Old  Testament,  in- 
serting therein  the  Hebrew  words  alphabeti- 
cally, and  under  them  the  corresponding  Greek 
words. 

KirciIhan,  N.,  keersh'-man,  a Russian  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  celebrated  for  his  electrical 
experiments,  and  particularly  for  the  manner  of 
his  death.  Being  engaged  near  St.  Petersburg 
in  attracting,  with  apparatus,  the  electric  fluid 
from  the  clouds,  a ball  of  fire  struck  him  on  the 
head  and  killed  him  on  the  spot,  in  1753. 

Kirk,  Colonel,  kirk,  an  English  officer,  noto- 
rious for  bis  brutality.  Being  sent  against  the 
followers  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  in  1685,  ho 
committed  great  barbarities  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land. James  II.  solicited  him  to  turn  Catholic, 
but  Kirk  roughly  replied,  “ that  when  he  was 
at  Tangiers  he  had  promised  the  dey  that,  if  he 
ever  changed  his  religion,  he  would  turn  Moham- 
medan.” "He  afterwards  served  in  the  army  of 
William  III.  d.  at  the  close  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. 

Kirkaldy,  Sir  William,  of  Grange,  kir-ka-de, 
a distinguished  military  leader  in  the  time  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He  originally  adhered 
to  the  party  known  as  the  Lords  of  the  Congre- 
gation, but  subsequently  attached  himself  to 
secretary  Maitland,  the  leader  of  the  partisans 
of  queen  Mary.  Kirkaldy,  after  a chequered 
career,  having  learned  the  military  art  on  the 
continent,  where  he  gained  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  skilful  leaders  of  the  day, 
and  taken  a prominent  part  in  the  troubles  in 
his  native  country  consequent  on  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  ultimately  executed  at  Edinburgh,  in 
1673. 

Kirkland,  Thomas,  kirk' -lan cl,  an  eminent 
physician,  who  published  an  “Enquiry  into  the 
State  of  Medical  Surgery,”  a ‘‘Treatise  on 
Child-bed  Fevers,”  “Thoughts  on  Amputa- 
tion," and  a “ Commentary  on  Apoplectic  and 
Paralytic  Affections.”  n.  1771 ; d.  at  Ashby- 
dc-la-Zouch,  Leicestershire,  1798. 

Kirkland,  Mrs.  Caroline  Stansbury,  an 
American  novelist,  and  the  wife  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Kirkland,  a critic  of  some  celebrity  in 
the  United  States,  was  engaged,  in  18-17,  to 
edit  “Sartain’s  Magazine,”  which  was  pub- 
lished first  at  New  York,  and  afterwards  at 
Philadelphia.  Subsequently,  Professor  Hart 
became  her  assistant  in  the  direction  of  that 
periodical.  Her  principal  works,  for  the  most 
part  characterized  by  an  acute  perception,  rich- 
ness of  observation,  and  a light  and  somewhat  l 
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sarcastic  turn  of  thought,  are  “The  New 
Home,”  published  in  lS39 ; “ Forest  Life,” 
published  in  18-12 ; “ Western  Clearings ;” 
“ Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Spenser 
“ Holidays  Abroad,  or  Europe  from  the  West}” 
and  “ The  Evening  Book ;”  these  latter  appearing 
at  intervals  of  about  two  years.  She  was  also 
the  authoress  of  a volume  designed  for  youthful 
reading,  entitled  “ A Book  for  the  Home  Circle.” 
b.  at  New  York,  about  1815. 

Kirkpatrick,  James,  kirk'-pa-lrik,  a skilful 
orientalist,  was  a major-general  in  the  British 
service,  and  passed  a great  part  of  his  life 
in  India.  He  published  a “ Description  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Nepaul,”  a “ Biography  of  Persian 
Poets,”  and  the  “ Letters  of  Tipnoo  Saib.”  d. 
1S12. 

Ivirstenids,  Peter,  kcr-ste'-ni-us,  an  eminent 
physician,  and  professor  of  medicine  at  Upsal, 
in  Sweden.  In  addition  to  his  native  tongue, 
he  is  said  to  have  understood  twenty-five  other 
languages,  b.  at  Breslau,  Silesia,  1577 ; d.  1619. 

Kirwan,  Richard,  kir'-ivan,  a chemical  philo- 
sopher, who  shortly  after  concluding  his  cduea- 
tionattlie  Jesuits’ CollegcofSt.  Orncr’s,  inherited 
his  family  estate,  and  thenceforth  devoted  his 
life  to  chemical  science.  He  was  elected  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1780,  and  was  subse- 
quently nominated  president  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  He  was  also  a member  of  nearly  all 
the  learned  societies  in  Europe.  II is  chief 
works  were  “ An  Essay  on  the  Constitution  of 
Acids,”  “ Geological  Essays,”  and  “ An  Essay 
on  the  Analysis  of  Chemical  Waters.”  b.  in 
Ireland,  about  1750 ; d.  1812. 

Kirwan,  Walter  Blake,  an  Irish  divine, 
eminent  for  his  popularity  as  a preacher,  was 
educated  at  St.  Omcr’s  and  Louvain ; took  orders 
as  a Catholic  priest;  and,  in  1778,  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  Neapolitan  embassy  in 
London.  In  1787  he  became  a convert  to  the 
principles  of  the  Anglican  church,  and  obtained 
successively  the  prebendary  of  Ilowth,  the  living 
of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Dublin,  and  the  deanery  of 
Killala.  As  a pulpit  orator  he  excelled  all  his 
contemporaries ; so  great,  indeed,  were  his  at- 
tractions, that  we  arc  told  it  was  often  necessary 
to  keep  off  the  crowds,  by  guards  and  palisades, 
from  the  churches  in  which  he  was  preaching. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  his  exertions  in 
favour  of  charitable  institutions  should  be  in 
great  request,  and  that  he  should  succeed  in 
an  astonishing  manner  in  augmenting  their 
funds.  A volume  of  his  sermons  was  published 
after  his  death,  b.  at  Galway,  1751;  d.  1805. 

Kiss,  Augustus,  kiss,  a German  artist,  who 
studied  under  Rauch,  the  eminent  sculptor, 
and  first  attracted  notice  by  his  colossal  group, 
the  “ Amazon  attacked  by  a Tiger,”  which  was 
cast  in  bronze  by  public  subscription  in  Ger- 
many. A copy  of  this  work  formed  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851.  He  was  professor  of  sculpture  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Berlin;  his  fame  as  an  artist,  how- 
ever, is  greater  in  that  city  than  elsewhere,  b. 
at  Plcss,  Upper  Silesia,  1802;  d.  1865. 

Kitchener,  William,  Icit'- chin- er,  a physician 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  the  son  of  a respect- 
able coal-merchant  in  London,  who  left  him  a 
large  fortune,  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  settled 
in  London  as  a physician ; but  he  distinguished 
himself  far  more  by  his  precepts  on  the  art  of 
gastronomy,  than  by  the  practice  of  medicine. 
He  wrote  a book,  under  the  title  of  “ The  Cook’s 
Oracle,”  in  which  the  laws  of  the  culinary  art. 
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professedly  founded  on  liis  own  practice,  were 
promulgated ; and,  by  appointing  a “ committee 
of  taste”  among  liis  friends,  who  had  regular 
invitations  to  liis  dinner-table,  the  fame  of  this 
epicure  spread  far  and  wide,  while  his  evening 
conversaziones  were  the  resort  cf  privileged 
wits  and  literary  bon  vivants.  He  was  a great 
stickler  for  punctuality;  and,  for  the  regulation 
of  these  meetings,  a placard  was  fixed  over  the 
chimney-piece,  with  this  inscription,  “At  seven 
come,  at  eleven  go,”  to  which  the  facetious 
George  Colman  once  added  the  word  “it,” 
making  the  last  sentence,  “ at  eleven  go  it !" 
He  strongly  condemned  many  of  the  ordinary 
methods  of  cooking,  preserving,  &c.;  and  in  one 
instance,  after  giving  an  elaborate  recipe  for 
preparing  pickles,  finished  by  advising  that  the 
“ whole  mess  should  be  thrown  out  of  the  win- 
dow”—a recommendation  which,  considering 
how  such  preparations  are  usually  got  up  nowa- 
days, was  not  an  injudicious  one.  Optics  and 
music  were  also  particular  objects  of  Kitchener’s 
study ; and  on  these  and  other  subjects  he  dis- 
played a very  commendable  amount  of  research. 
.Besides  “'the  Cook’s  Oracle,”  which  was  his 
most  popular  work,  he  published  “The  Art  of 
Invigorating  and  Prolonging  Life,”  “ The  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Eyes,”  “The  Traveller’s  Oracle,” 
“ Observations  on  Vocal  Music,”  and  “The 
Loyal  and  National  Songs  of  England.”  b. 
about  1775;  d.  1827. 

Kitto,  John,  kit' -to,  a modern  English  writer, 
chiefly  known  as  the  editor  of  “ Knight’s  Pic- 
torial Bible,’,’  who  in  his  earlier  years  displayed 
great  aptitude  for  acquiring  knowledge,  liis 
father  had  been  a respectable  builder,  but  was 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  ajourneyman  mason, 
in  which  labour  young  Kitto  assisted  him.  In 
his  thirteenth  year,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
from  a high  scaffold,  and,  after  suffering  for  some 
time  from  the  injuries  reeeeived,  remained  per- 
manent ly  deaf.  Owing  to  the  intemperate  habits 
ol  his  parent,  some  years  were  spent  by  Kitto  in 
greatdestitution.  He  contrived  to  acquire  know- 
ledge, however,  and,  in  1823,  contributed  some 
essays  to  the  “ Plymouth  Journal;”  and  in  the 
following  year  Mr.  Grove,  a dentist  of  the  town, 
took  him  into  his  service.  He  was  afterwards 
sent  out,  as  a printer,  to  Malta,  having  pre- 
viously been  taught  the  trade  in  the  Missionary 
College  at  Islington.  His  constitution  being 
too  weak  for  this  work,  he  returned  to  England 
in  1829,  and,  in  the  same  year,  accompanied 
Air.  Grove  in  an  extensive  Eastern  tour.  He 
visited  St.  Petersburg,  Astrakan,  the  Calmuck 
Tartars,  the  Caucasus,  Armenia,  Persia,  and 
Bagdad,  returning  home  in  1833.  In  that  year 
he  obtained  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Charles 
Knight,  by  whom  he  was  subsequently  engaged 
to  edit  the  “Pictorial  Bible,”  the  “Pictorial 
History  of  Palestine,”  and  other  works.  He 
also  wrote  for  the  same  publisher,  “The  Lost 
Senses — Deafness  and  Blindness,”  &c.  He  like- 
wise wrote  for  Messrs.  Oliphant,  of  Edinburgh, 
a work  entitled  “Daily  Bible  Illustrations,” 
in  8 vols.,  being  readings  on  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture for  each  day  for  two  years,  in  which  he 
displayed  a minute  acquaintance  with  the  man- 
ners, customs,  and  antiquities  of  the  East.  He 
was  attacked  by  a paralytic  stroke  in  1854,  and  be- 
came greatly  embarrassed  in  his  means.  A pen- 
sion of  £100  per  annum  was  accorded  him  in 
1850,  whereupon  he  retired  to  Germany  to  re- 
cruit his  health,  b.  at  Plymouth,  1804;  n.  at 
Cannstadt,  Wirtcmberg,  1854.  A “ Memoir”  of 
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Dr.  Kitto,  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Ilyland,  was  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh  in  1850. 

Klapka,  George,  Jclap'-ka,  a distinguished 
Hungarian  general,  acquired  a knowledge  of 
the  art  of  war  in  the  military  college  of  Vienna, 
and  served,  in  various  grades,  with  the  Austrian 
army;  but,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution,  in  1848,  he  olfered  his  sword  to  his 
countrymen.  In  1849  he  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Hungarian  defence  of  the  fortress  of 
Comorn,  before  which  the  Austrian  army  was 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  30  pieces  of  artillery, 
3000  muskets,  large  stores  of  ammunition,  and 
2000  head  of  cattle.  General  Klapka  com- 
municated the  news  of  his  victory  to  Kossuth 
and  Gorgci,  but  the  latter  had  by  that  time  capi- 
tulated, while  the  former  had  fled  into  Turkey. 
He,  however,  made  terms  with  Haynau,  the 
Austrian  general,  by  which  all  the  gallant  de- 
fenders received  a safe-conduct  to  go  whither 
they  pleased.  He  went  first  to  England,  and 
afterwards  to  Switzerland.  He  published,  in 
1850,  “ Memoirs  of  the  War  of  Independence  in 
Hungary.”  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean 
war,  Klapka  went  to  the  East;  and  on  his 
return,  after  the  taking  of  Sebastopol,  he  pro- 
duced a work,  entitled  “ The  War  in  the  East, 
from  the  Year  1853  to  July,  1S55.”  n.  at  Tc- 
meswar,  in  Southern  Hungary,  1820. 

Klaproth,  Alar  tin  Henry,  klap'-rot,  an  emi- 
nent German  chemist,  who  greatly  advanced  the 
science  of  mineralogy  by  his  discoveries ; and, 
for  his  distinguished  services  as  an  analytical 
chemist,  was,  in  1778,  elected  member  of  the 
Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences:  he  bad  previously 
been  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
Royal  Mining  Institute.  In  addition  to  2u7 
treatises  on  mineralogy  and  chemistry,  he  pub- 
lished a “.Chemical  Dictionary,”  in  conjunction 
with  Professor  Wolff,  b.  at  Wernigerode,  Upper 
Saxony,  1743;  d.  at  Berlin,  1817. 

Klaproth,  Julius  Heinrich  von,  a distin- 
guished German  Oriental  scholar,  was  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  who  desired  to  educate  him  for 
his  own  profession ; but  he  evinced  little  inclina- 
tion for  chemistry,  or,  indeed,  for  any  science. 
When  about  fifteen,  he  was  examined  with  his 
fellow-pupils  of  the  college  of  Berlin ; but  was 
found  so  backward  in  his  studies,  that  one  of 
the  professors  cried  out,  “ Why,  you  know  no- 
thing at  all !”  “ Beg  your  pardon,”  he  answered, 
“ 1 know  Chinese.”  It  was  subsequently  dis- 
covered that  he  had  learnt  Chinese  without  any 
assistance  whatever ; and  his  father  becoming 
reconciled  to  his  son’s  pursuing  his  favourite 
studies,  he  was  sent,  in  1801,  to  the  university 
of  Halle  to  acquire  the  classical  languages.  His 
fame  as  an  Oriental  scholar  led  to  his  being  em- 
ployed by  the  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia.  Ho 
went  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1805,  and,  after  re- 
ceiving several  marks  of  favour,  was  sent  as  in- 
terpreter in  the  suite  of  the  ambassador  to 
China.  The  embassy  had  not  proceeded  more 
than  200  miles  across  the  Chinese  frontier,  when 
they  were  detained,  and  finally  informed  by 
messengers  from  Pekin,  that  the  court  did  not 
wish  to  see  them.  Klaproth  did  not  return 
direct  to  the  Russian  capital  with  the  other 
members  of  the  embassy,  but  travelled  alone 
through  Southern  Siberia.  In  1807  he  arrived 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  soon  afterwards  sent 
to  the  Caucasian  provinces  on  a scientific  mis- 
sion. He  came  back,  with  a large  store  of 
knowdedge,  in  1809.  He  went  to  Berlin  in  1811, 
avowedly  (or  the  purpose  of  superintending  the 
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casting  of  types  for  the  printing  of  his  Chinese 
books;  but  it  was  generally  known  at  the  time, 
that  he  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  czar. 
The  following  year  lie  resigned  his  Russian  ap- 
pointments. After  wandering  about  Germany 
for  some  time,  he  visited  Napoleon,  for  whom 
lie  had  great  admiration,  in  exile  at  Elba.  The 
emperor  promised  him  an  appointment,  which 
he  afterwards  forgot  to  fulfil.  Klaproth  was 
after  this  reduced  to  straitened  circumstances, 
but,  through  the  influence  of  Wilhelm  von  Hum- 
boldt, he  became  royal  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  and  literature  to  the  king  of  Prussia, 
a post  which  was  accompanied  by  a liberal  pen- 
sion. Klaproth  was,  moreover,  allowed  to  live 
in  Paris:  there  he  commenced  the  publication 
of  a long  list  of  works  on  Oriental  learning,  of 
the  greatest  possible  value,  which  it  is  said 
would  fill  more  than  thirty  volumes.  At  his 
death,  he  left  behind,  “A  Geographical,  Statisti- 
cal, and  Historical  Description  of  the  Empire  of 
China,”  intended  to  be  published  in  French  and 
English.  Klaproth  was  one  of  the  greatest  lin- 
guists that  ever  existed,  b.  at  Berlin,  1783; 
D.  at  Paris,  1835. 

Klebek,  Jean  Baptiste,  klai'-bair,  a French 
general,  was  educated  as  an  architect,  and  sent 
to  Paris  for  improvement  in  his  profession. 
Being  in  a coflec-house  where  some  strangers 
were  insulted,  he  took  their  part  with  so  much 
spirit,  that  they  prevailed  on  him  to  accompany 
them  to  Munich,  where  Kaunitz,  son  of  the 
Austrian  minister,  gave  him  a lieutenancy  in 
his  regiment.  After  eight  years’  service,  he 
returned  to  his  own  country,  and  became  in- 
spector of  public  buildings  in  Upper  Alsace.  The 
revolution  in  France  rekindled  his  military  ar- 
dour, and  he  obtained  a commission  in  the  repub- 
lican array.  He  displayed  great  skill  and  bravery 
at  the  siege  of  Mayence,  after  which  he  was  em- 
ployed in  La  Vendde;  but  the  sanguinary  scenes 
enacted  there  so  disgusted  him,  that  he  obtained 
his  recall,  and  was  engaged  in  the  north,  where 
he  defeated  the  Austrians,  took  Mons,  and  drove 
the  enemy  from  Louvain;  he  also  captured 
Maestricht,  and  contributed  to  the  taking  of 
Dusseldorf  and  Frankfort,  and  to  the  victory  of 
Butzbach.  Discontented  with  the  Directory, 
he  left  the  army,  and  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  led  a private  life,  writing  his  “ Military  Me- 
moirs,” till  Bonaparte,  being  appointed  general 
of  the  army  of  Egypt,  chose  Kleber  as  his  com- 
panion. At  the  siege  of  Alexandria  he  was 
wounded  in  the  head,  while  scaling  the  ram- 
parts, but  did  not  retire  till  he  received  a second 
wound.  He  defeated  the  Turks  in  several 
actions,  and  Bonaparte,  on  quitting  Egypt,  left 
Kleber  in  the  chief  command.  Soon  afterwards 
he  signed  the  treaty  of  El-Arish  with  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  by  which  the  French  agreed  to  leave 
Egypt ; but  it  was  annulled  by  the  British  go- 
vernment, and  hostilities  were  renewed.  Kleber 
though  greatly  reduced,  opposed  to  his  un- 
favourable circumstances  a determined  mind 
and  defeated  the  Turks  at  the  obelisk  of  Helio- 
polis He  next  took  Cairo  by  storm,  and  formed 
an  alliance  with  Murad  L'ey;  but  was  assas- 
sinated  by  a Turkish  fanatic  at  Cairo  in  1800. 
b.  at  Strasburg,  where  there  is  a statue  to  his 
memory,  1754. 

Klein,  Johann  Theodor,  Mine,  a German 
naturalist,  who  published  a “ Natural  History 
of  1 ishes  and  of  Birds.”  He  was  also  secretary 
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Kleist,  Ewald  Christian  de,  Miste,  a Prussian 
officer  and  poet,  who  served  under  Frederick  II.; 
and,  although  he  only  cultivated  literature 
during  the  leisure  allowed  by  his  military  em- 
ployments, acquired  a great  poetical  reputa- 
tion. He  published,  in  1756,  a collected  edition 
of  his  poems.  He  likewise  wrote  some  reflec- 
tions on  the  art  of  war  which  appeared  in  1750. 
b at  Zeblin,  Pomerania,  1715;  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Kunnersdorf,  1759. 

Kleist,  Henry,  a German  dramatic  author, 
who  served  for  some  time  in  the  Prussian  army, 
but  was  afterwards  employed  at  Berlin  in  a civil 
capacity.  His  most  celebrated  play  is  “Cathe- 
rine of  Heilbronn;”  lie  also  wrote  poems  and  a 
collection  of  stories,  b.  1777;  d.  1811. 

Kleist,  Emilius  Frederick,  Count,  a distin- 
guished Prussian  officer,  who,  having  risen  by 
ability  and  courage  to  the  rank  of  general, 
commanded  a corps  of  Prussians,  in  1812,  as 
auxiliaries  to  Napoleon’s  grand  army;  and 
afterwards,  when  Prussia  threw  off  the  do- 
mination of  Bonaparte,  signalized  himself 
in  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  May  20,  1813;  and 
was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  who  con- 
cluded the  armistice.  After  the  retreat  of  the 
allied  troops  from  Dresden  into  Bohemia,  Kleist 
gave  battle  to  the  army  under  Vandamme,  and 
by  his  victory  at  the  village  of  Nollendorf  saved 
Bohemia,  against  which  Napoleon  had  directed 
his  best  energies.  He  was  afterwards  known 
by  the  affix  of  “ von  Nollendorf.”  b.  at  Bcriin, 
1762 ; d.  1821. 

Klenze,  Leo  von,  Main  -tse(r) , a distin- 
guished German  architect,  studied  his  pro- 
fession at  Berlin,  and  afterwards  went  on  a tour 
in  France  and  Italy,  While  at  Genoa  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  a distinguished  lover  of 
art,  who  introduced  him  to  Jerome,  king  of 
Westphalia,  whose  court  architect  he  became. 
In  1813  he  wait  to  Munich,  and  there  attracted 
the  notice  of  Ludwig,  crown  prince,  and  after- 
wards king,  of  Bavaria,  who  invited  him  to  stay 
in  that  city,  and  appointed  him  court  architect. 
Ludwig  was  a great  lover  of  classical  architec- 
ture, in  which  Klenze  excelled,  and  he  com- 
missioned his  protege  to  prepare  designs  lor 
the  Walhalla,  or  Hall  of  Heroes,  and  for  the 
Glyptothek ; these  works  however,  were  not 
commenced  till  after  Ludwig  had  ascended  the 
throne  of  Bavaria.  This  event  took  place  in 
1825,  and  from  that  time  Klenze  was  constantly 
employed  in  designing  one  great  structure  after 
another,  to  adorn  the  great  art-capital,  Munich. 

1 lie  Glyptothek  was  finished  in  the  year  1830 
the  Walhalla  being  commenced  immediately 
afterwards.  He  was  about  the  same  time  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  council  for  buildings 
a privy  councillor,  and  raised  to  noble  rank! 
He  subsequently  built  the  War  Office,  the  Odeon, 
the  palace  of  Prince  Maximilian,  and  two  new 
wings  to  the  palace  of  the  king,  the  street  in 
Munich  called  “ Linden-strasse,”  and  many  edi- 
fices, public  and  private.  He  was  likewise  tho 
architect  of  the  New  Imperial  Museum  at  St. 
Petersburg.  In  1834  he  was  invited  to  Athens 
to  improve  King  Otlio’s  capital.  On  his  return 
he  published  a series  of  designs  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture. He  was  a member  of  almost  every 
artistic  academy  in  Europe,  b.  at  Hildcsheim 
1734;  D.  1861.  ’ 

Klingenstiekna,  Samuel,  Minq'-en-ste-air '- 
na,  a Swedish  mathematician,  who  was  intended 
for  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  abandoned 
that  pursuit  for  mathematics.  He  made  a tour 
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of  study  in  Germany  and  France,  between  the 
years  1727  and  1730,  and,  soon  after  his  return, 
was  .appointed  professor  of  mathematics,  and 
tutor  to  the  prince-royal  of  Sweden.  In  1702 
was  published,  at  St.  Petersburg,  a treatise  on 
the  means  of  correcting  the  aberration  of  light 
in  achromatic  telescopes,  a valuable  scientific 
contribution  which  the  Swedish  astronomer 
had  sent  to  the  Russian  capital,  lie  afterwards 
made  a number  of  experiments  on  the  same 
subject,  transmitting  an  account  of  them  to 
England.  These  papers  enabled  Mr.  Dollond 
to  discover  a combination  of  flint  and  crown- 
glass  lenses,  which,  by  correcting  the  aberration 
of  light  in  the  chromatic  telescope,  greatly  im- 
proved that  valuable  philosophical  instrument, 
lie  published  an  edition  of  Euclid’s  “ Elements,” 
a Swedish  translation  of  Musschcnbroek’s 
“ Treatise  on  Physics,”  and  two  scientific  dis- 
courses. He  was  a member  of  the  Royal  So- 
cieties of  Upsal,  of  Stockholm,  and  of  London, 
n.  at  Tolifors,  near  Linkoeping,  1689;  n.  at 
Stockholm,  17S5. 

Klixgee,  Frederick  Maximilian  von,  Mivg'- 
er,  an  officer  in  the  Russian  service,  and  a 
literary  character,  commenced  his  career  as  a 
dramatic  writer ; but,  in  the  war  of  the  Bava- 
rian succession,  entered  the  military  service, 
and  was  made  a lieutenant  in  the  Austrian 
army.  'In  1780  ho  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
was  appointed  an  officer  and  reader  to  the 
czarevitch  Paul,  with  whom  he  afterwards 
travelled  through  Poland,  Austria,  Italy,  Frapce, 
&c.,  and,  in  the  reign  of  Catherine,  rose  to  the 
rank  of  colonel.  He  was  made  major-general, 
and  director  of  the  corps  of  cadets  by  his 
former  pupil ; and,  when  Alexander  ascended 
the  throne,  received  other  offices  and  further 
promotion  ; and  spent  40  years  in  the  Russian 
service.  His  works,  which  are  of  a peculiar 
character,  and  written  in  an  exaggerated  style, 
form  12  volumes.  B.  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
1758;  d.  1831. 

Klingstabt,  Tcling -stat,  an  eminent  minia- 
ture painter,  who  excelled  in  making  designs 
for  snuff-boxes,  for  which  he  received  extrava- 
gant prices,  b.  at  Riga,  1657 ; d.  at  Paris, 
1734. 

Klopstock,  Frederick  Gottlieb,  lelop  -stoic,  a 
distinguished  German  poet.  While  at  school, 
during  his  earlier  years,  his  poetical  talents 
were  evinced,  and  he  formed  the  idea  of  writing 
a long  epic  poem.  He  received  a classical  edu- 
cation at  Kaumburg,  and  studied  theology  at 
Jena,  in  1745.  Three  years  afterwards,  he 
commenced  .his  epic  poem,  the  subject  being 
“The  Messiah.”  He  at  first  published  only 
throe  cantos  of  the  work,  and  the  reception  they 
received  was  very  extraordinary:  while  they 
were  universally  read,  the  author  was  regarded 
by  some  as  a modern  type  of  the  old  prophet, 
and  by  the  rest  as  an  irreverent  and  presump- 
tuous writer  upon  a sacred  subject.  In  1750  he 
went  to  Switzerland,  where  he  was  received  as  a 
great  poet.  The  Danish  minister  JBemstorff 
having  read  the  three  cantos  of  Klopstock  s 
poem,  invited  the  poet  to  Copenhagen,  ottering 
him  a pension  of  400  dollars,  in  consideration 
of  his  residing  in  that  city  and  there  finishing 
his  epic.  In  1751  he  set  out  for  Copenhagen, 
and  was  received  with  the  greatest  respect; 
subsequently,  lie  accompanied  the  king,  Frede- 
rick V.,  on  his  travels.  In  1754  he  settled  in 
Hamburg,  where  he  married.  Ho  resided  in 
several  parts  of  Germany  during  the  remaining 
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years  of  his  life,  and  completed  his  “Messiah” 
at  Hamburg,  in  1771.  Besides  that  epic  poem, 
ho  wrote  odes,  dramas,  and  other  poetical 
pieces;  but  his  writings  are  not  now  held  in 
that  extraordinary  estimation  which  was  for- 
merly the  case.  b.  at  Quedlinburg,  1724;  d. 
1803. 


Kmety,  George,  met'-e,  allungarian  general, 
who  studied  at  the  Protestant  college  of  Pres- 
burg ; but,  by  a mistake,  lost  a German  scholar- 
ship it  had  been  his  ambition  to  obtain.  There- 
upon he  entered  the  Austrian  army  as  a private 
soldier;  and  when  the  Hungarian  revolution 
broke  forth,  in  1849,  he  had  attained  the  grade 
of  commissioned  officer.  Throughout  the  great 
struggle  maintained  by  his  countrymen  in  their 
efforts  to  gain  independence,  he  figured  as  a 
brave  and  scientific  officer;  but  when  Gorgei 
surrendered,  with  the  entire  corps  under  his  com- 
mand, Kmety  lied  into  Turkey,  where  he  became 
a Mussulman,  and  adopted  the  name  and  title 
of  Ismail  Pacha.  At  the  memorable  defence  of 
Kars  he  commanded  the  Turkish  army;  and  his 
bravery  and  skilful  dispositions  contributed  in 
a great  measure  to  the  repulse  which  the 
Russian  army  at  first  sustained,  b.  in  Ilungar3r, 
1810  ; d.  in  London,  1865. 

Kxaptox,  George,  nay' -ton,  an  English  por- 
trait-painter in  crayons,  was  the  pupil  of 
Richardson,  and  surveyor  and  keeper  of  the 
king’s  pictures,  n.  1683;  d.  at  Kensington, 
1778. 


Knei/ler,  Sir  Godfrey,  nel'-ler,  an  eminent 
painter,  was  educated  at  Leyden  for  the  mili- 
tary profession,  but  having  a strong  inclination 
for  drawing,  resolved  to  apply  himself  to 
painting,  ile  studied  first  under  Rembrandt, 
and  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  at  which  phi  e 
he  greatly  improved  himself,  and  then  visited 
England,  where  he  soon  acquired  unrivalled 
distinction  as  an  artist,  becoming  state  paint-  r 
to  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  William  ILL  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
the  university  of  Oxford  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
He  painted  a prodigious  number  of  portraits  of 
illustrious  personages,  and  to  a striking  like- 
ness he  always  added  grace  and  elegance  in  his 
subjects.  He  was  created  a baronet  by  George  I., 
and  the  emperor  Leopold  gave  him  a patent 
of  nobility,  b.  at  Lubeck,  161S;  d.  in  London, 


1726.  

Kxibb,  Rev.  William,  nib,  a distinguished 
Baptist  missionary,  was  originally  apprenticed 
to  a printer  at  Bristol,  but  offered,  on  the  death 
of  his  brother,  to  supply  his  place  as  a teacher 
of  a Baptist  school  in  Jamaica;  and  having  re- 
paired thither  in  1S24,  was  in  1829  appointed 
pastor  of  the  mission  church  at  Falmouth, 
where  Ins  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  negroes  were  rewarded  by  their  gra- 
titude towards  him.  But  these  very  efibrts 
excited  such  hostility  among  the  planters, 
overseers,  and  others  in  the  slave-holding  inte- 
rest, that  when  in  1832  a formidable  slave  insur- 
rection was  threatened,  Mr.  Knibb  was  not  only 
compelled,  despite  his  sacred  calling,  to  scree 
in  the  militia,  but  was  treated  with  marl'  d 
indignity,  and  shortly  afterwards  arrested  tor 
having  instigated  the  threatened  rebellion.  Ho 
was,  however,  released,  there  being  no  evidence 
against  him ; but  his  chapel  and  mission  pre- 
mises having  been  burnt  down  during  the  dis- 
turbances, Knibb  resolved  to  proceed  to  Engiana 
to  explain  all  the  circumstmccs  connected  witn 
Ins  mission,  and  in  a scries  of  harangues  all 
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over  the  country,  boldly  advocated  the  entire 
and  immediate  abolition  of  slavery;  and  had  no 
unimportant  share  in  bringing  about  the  Eman- 
cipation Act  of  1833.  In  1834  ho  once  more 
returned  to  Jamaica,  where  he  vigilantly 
watched  the  operation  of  the  new  act,  exposed 
the  evils  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  raised 
subscriptions  for  building  new  churches,  iounded 
schools,  and  after  ten  years  spent  in  these  and 
similar  undertakings,  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  yellow  fever,  and  died  at  the  village  of 
Kettering,  in  Jamaica,  Kov.  15,  1845.  is.  at 
Kettering,  Northamptonshire,  near  the  opening 
of  the  19th-  century. 

Knight,  Samuel,  vile,  a learned  English 
divine,  who  was  educated  at  St.  Paul’s  School, 
whence  he  removed  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. lie  obtained  several  church  prefer- 
ments, and  was  chaplain  to  George  II.  He 
wrote  the  lives  of  Hr.  Colet  and  Erasmus. 
d.  1746. 

Knight,  Edward,  an  eminent  comic  actor, 
whose  Tim,  in  “ Wild  Oats,”  was  esteemed  a 
chaste  and  natural  delineation.  He  lc$g  per- 
formed at  Drury-lane  Theatre  and  at  the 
Lyceum,  but  was  ultimately  compelled  by  ill- 
health  to  quit  the  stage,  n.  in  Birmingham, 
1774;  d.  1826. 

Knight,  Gowin,  an  English  physician  and 
philosopher,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  prac- 
tised in  London.  He  did  not,  however,  succeed 
well  in  his  profession,  at  least  it  would  appear 
so,  as  it  is  said  that,  having  fallen  into  distress, 
he  applied  to  Dr.  Fortingale,  who,  after  hearing 
his  statement,  gave  him  a cheque  for  a thousand 
guineas  and  told  him  to  go  home,  and  set  his- 
heart  at  rest.  Dr.  Knight  published  “ An 
Attempt  to  demonstrate  that  all  the  Phenomena 
in  Nature  may  be  explained  by  Attraction  and 
Impulsion.” 

Knigut,  Thomas,  an  actor  and  dramatic 
writer,  was  intended  for  the  profession  of  the 
law,  but  having  received  lessons  in  oratory  from 
Macklin,  he  imbibed  a taste  for  the  stage,  became 
an  actor,  and  was  a favourite  with  the  public, 
particularly  in  rustic  characters  and  flippant 
coxcombs.  He  wrote  “The  Honest  Thieves,” 
“The  Turnpike  Gate,”  and  several  other  dra- 
matic pieces,  n.  in  Dorsetshire;  n.  1820. 

Knight,  Richard  Payne,  an  English  philologist 
and  writer  on  art.  In  his  earlier  years,  his 
health  being  very  delicate,  his  father  would  not 
allow  him  to  be  sent  to  school,  but  instructed  him 
in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  at  home.  He 
was  not  allowed  to  study  either  Latin  or  Greek, 
but  on  the  death  of  his  father  he  went  to  a 
grammar-school  near  his  native  place,  and 
there  made  considerable  progress  in  the  former 
language.  When  he  had  attained  to -the  age 
of  18,  he  began  to  learn  the  Greek  language,  and 
this  pursuit,  combined  with  the  investigation  of 
Grecian  plastic  art,  became  his  chief  occupation 
throughout  his  after  years.  He  subsequently 
visited  Italy,  where  he  imbibed  a strong  taste 
for  the  fine  arts.  On  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father, he  inherited  a considerable  estate  near 
Ludlow.  In  1780  he  was  sent  to  Parliament  as 
member  for  the  borough  of  Leominster,  and  in 
1784  was  returned  for  Ludlow.  He  became  a 
trustee  of  the  British  Museum  in  1814;  ten 
years  afterwards,  he  bequeathed  his  magnificent 
cojlcction  of  antique  art,  estimated  to  be  worth 
£50,000,  to  the  Museum.  Mr.  Knight  wrote 
many  works  on  Greek  literature,  some  of  which 
were  devoted  to  the  task  of  proving  that  the 
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Homeric  poems  are  the  production  of  a single 
individual.  (See  Homth.)  He  also  published 
“An  Analytical  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  cf 
Taste,”  and  a great  number  of  volumes  on  line- 
art  subjects,  n.  at  Wormesley  Grange,  Hereford, 
1750;  d.  1824. 

Knight,  Henry  Gaily,  M.P.,  a distinguished 
traveller  and  accomplished  virtuoso  and  anti- 
quary, who,  soon  after  succeeding  to  his  father’s 
estates  in  Nottinghamshire,  in  1808,  set  out  on 
a course  of  extensive  travel  in  Spain,  Sicily, 
Greece,  the  Holy  Land,  &e. ; and  on  his  return 
published  an  account  of  his  tour.  In  1814  he 
gave  to  the  world  a poem,  entitled  “Europa 
Redivivaj”  which  was  followed  at  different 
intervals  by  “ Phrosyno,  a Grecian  Tale,” 
“ Alastor,  an  Arabian  Tale,”  and  “Hannibal  in 
Bithynia.”  Mr.  Knight’s  chief  title  to  fame 
consists,  however,  in  the  zeal  with  which  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  investigation  of  archi- 
tectural history  both  at  home  and  abroad;  and 
the  fruits  of  which  he  published  in  an  “Archi- 
tectural Tour  in  Normandy,”  “The  Normans  in 
Sicily,”  and  his  last  and  greatest  work,  the 
“ Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Italy,”  &e.  Ho 
was  a member  of  the  commission  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  fine  arts, and  his  best  encouragement 
was  always  given  to  the  cultivation  of  literature 
and  art.”  In  1824  he  was  for  a short  period 
M.P.  for  Aldborough;  in  1830  he  represented 
Malton,  and  from  1835  to  1816  sat  for  the 
northern  division  of  Nottinghamshire,  n.  1786 ; 
d.  1846. 

Knight,  Charles,  a modem  English  author 
and  publisher,  distinguished  for  his  services  as  a 
projector  and  producer  of  cheap  and  valuable 
literature.  His  father  had  for  many  years  con- 
ducted business  as  a bookseller  at  W indsor,  and 
on  his  death  Charles  Knight  succeeded  him. 
He  for  some  time  published  the  “ Etonian,”  a 
periodical  which  contained  the  contributions  of 
the  best  scholars  educated  in  the  great  public 
school  of  that  town.  The  success  of  this  work 
encouraged  Mr.  Knight  to  establish  in  the 
metropolis  a magazine  on  a more  ambitious 
plan.  This  was  the  origin  of  “ Knight’s  Quar- 
terly Magazine,”  to  which  Macaulay,  then  a 
young  man  fresh  from  college,  contributed.  Mr. 
Knight  next  published  the  “ Penny  Magazine,” 
“ Penny  Cyclopaedia,”  in  1827,  and  other  works, 
unique  in  their  day  for  extensive,  exact,  and 
generally  excellent  contents,  no  less  than  for  the 
lowness  of  price  at  which  they  were  issued  to  the 
public.  An  exceedingly  large  circulation  was 
obtained  for  these  productions,  which  were  ad- 
mirably suited  at  once  to  gratify  the  intellectual 
appetite  of  thousands  of  readers,  and  to  stimu- 
late their  minds  into  a desire  for  more  of  the 
same  character.  Mr.  Knight  also  published 
many  more  works  of  a like  value ; such  as  the 
“Pictorial  History  of  England,”  the  “Pictorial 
Bible,”  the  “Pictorial  Shakspere,”  and  the 
“ English  Cyclopaedia.”  Lord  Brougham,  Mr. 
Lane,  Professor  Long,  and  many  other  eminent 
men,  wrote  treatises,  &e.,  for  “Knight’s  Shilling 
Volumes,”  which,  for  some  time,  appeared 
weekly.  Mr.  Knight  was  himself  an  agreeable 
writer,  and  reprinted  his  contributions  to 
various  periodicals,  under  the  title  of  “Once 
upon  a Time,”  “The  Old  Printer  and  the  Modern 
Press,”  &c.  His  Life  of  Shakspere  is  without  a 
superior  in  English  literature;  while  the  notes 
to  his  edition  of  the  same  poet  arc  generally  ad- 
mired for  their  good  sense  and  learning.  Among 
his  numerous  works  we  must  not  omit  to  men- 
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Ron  his  “ Knowledge  is  Power” ; the  “ Popular 
History  of  England,”  in  7 vols,  8vo.;  ‘‘Half 
Hours  with  the  Best  Authors ” ; "Half  Hours 
of  English  History”;  “Half  Hours  with  the 
host  Letter  Writers”;  and  “Passages  of  a 
Working  Life  during  Half  a Century."  Mr. 
Knight  is  also  the  editor  of  the  “ British 
Almanac  and  Companion."  n.  1791. 

Knolleu,  Martin  von,  nol'-ler,  a distinguished 
German  artist  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
the  son  of  a painter  of  some  sort,  but  in  a very 
humble  position,  and  who  designed  his  son  for  a 
like  pursuit,  but  had  to  use  him  in  a menial 
capacity,  which,  not  being  agreeable  to  the  boy, 
he  ran  away,  but  was  compelled  to  return  to  his 
native  village  of  Steinach,  in  the  Tyrol.  Here 
ho  continued  to  assist  his  father,  practise  his 
art,  and  aid  in  household  duties  till  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  when  the  painter,  Paul  Troger, 
happened  to  sec  some  of  his  performances,  and 
took  him  with  him  to  Vienna.  His  progress 
was  very  rapid,  and  in  1753  he  obtained  the  prize 
of  the  Austrian  Academy  for  historical  painting. 
He  visited  Borne  in  1755,  where  he  spent  three 
years,  and  greatly  improved  his  style.  He  then 
wont  to  N aples,  where  lie  was  employodby  the  Aus- 
trian ambassador  in  decorating  his  palaces  there 
and  at  Milan.  Knoller  paid  several  other  visits 
to  Borne,  and  contracted  a close  intimacy  with 
Winckelmann  and  Mengsj  buthe  finally  settled  at 
Milan,  where  he  married,  and  had  a large  family, 
lie  wasennobledat  Vienna,  by  Maria  Theresa.  His 
works  are  very  numerous,  and  are  to  be  found 
in  most  of  the  leading  towns  in  Germany,  the 
Tyrol,  and  Austrian  Italy.  He  was  gay  in 
colouring,  correct  in  design,  and  his  works  are 
distinguished  for  their  dramatic  and  effective 
composition,  strong  expression,  and  vigorous  and 
uncommon  attitudes.  He  painted  history,  sacred 
subjects,  portraits,  &c.,  and  worked  both  in  oil 
and  fresco,  b.  1725;  d.  1804. 

Ivnolles,  Bichard,  nols,  an  English  historian, 
who  in  1564,  became  fellow  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  master  of  the  grammar- 
school  at  Sandwich,  in  Kent.  He  wrote  the 
“ History  of  the  Turks,”  of  which  there  have 
been  several  editions  and  continuations,  par- 
ticularly by  Bicaut.  Knolles  also  wrote  the 
“Lives  and  Conquests  of  the  Ottoman  Kings,” 
a “ Discourse  of  the  Greatness  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,”  and  a “Compendium  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  Grammar.”  b.  about  1540;  d.  in 
Kent,  1610. 

Knolles,  Sir  Robert,  an  English  commander 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  was  of  a humble 
family  in  Cheshire,  but  being  of  an  enterprising 
disposition,  obtained  the  rank  of  general  ar.d  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  His  name  was  formidable 
in  France,  where  he  took  several  places.  He 
was  made  grand-senesclial  of  Guienne,  and  by 
his  prudence  quelled  an  insurrection  in  that 
province.  At  the  close  of  life  be  retired  to  his 
estate  in  Kent,  where  he  built  Rochester  bridge. 
B.  1317;  D.  1407. 

Knollis,  Sir  Francis,  nol'-lis,  an  English 
statesman,  who  received  a university  education, 
went  to  court,  and  became  a zealous  partisan 
of  the  Reformation  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
at  whose  death  he  went  abroad.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth  he  returned,  and  was  made  a 
privy  councillor,  and  vice-chamberlain  of  the 
household.  He  was  also  employed  in  several 
important  matters  of  state.  He  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  who  sat  in  judgment  on  Mary 
queen  of  Scots ; was  appointed  treasurer  of  the 
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royal  househo’d,  and  knight  of  the  Garter.  He 
wrote  a “Treatise  against  the  Usurpation  of 
Papal  Bishops,"  printed  in  1008.  n.  1596. 

Knowles,  James  Sheridan,  nolcs,  a modem 
English  play  writer,  whose  first  effort  at  drama- 
tic composition  was  made  at  the  early  age  off  2 
years.  Two  years  afterwards  he  wrote  an  opera 
entitled  the  “Chevalier  de  Crillon,”  and  a bal- 
lad called  the  “Welsh  Harper."  These  were 
quickly  followed  by  a tragedy  and  a drama. 
Alter  becoming  acquainted  with  Ilazlitt,  who 
gave  him  much  good  advice  relative  to  his 
studies,  and  whom  Knowles  terms  his  “ mental 
father,”  the  young  playwright  removed  to  Dub- 
lin, where  he  soon  aflenvards  appeared  on  the 
stage,  but  without  success.  In  1809  he  was 
engaged  as  an  actor  and  vocalist  in  the  Water- 
ford Theatre,  and,  Edmund  Kean  having  joined 
the  company,  Knowles  wrote  a play  called  “ Leo 
the  Gipsy,”  in  which  Kean  enacted  the  principal 
part,  lie  published,  about  the  same  time,  a 
volume  of  poetical  “ Fugitive  Pieces.”  He  next 
became  a teacher  of  elocution  at  Belfast,  and 
there  produced  a play  called  “ Brian  I’oroihme," 
which  was  very  successful.  “ Caius  Gracchus” 
was  also  played  at  the  same  theatre,  and  with 
the  greatest  success.  His  tragedy  of  “Virgi- 
nius  ” was  first  produced  at  Glasgow,  and, 
on  being  performed  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
in  1820,  its  author  became  an  established  writer 
for  the  stage.  During  the  succeeding  twenty 
years  he  continued  to  write  tragedies,  dramas, 
and  comedies  with  great  industry,  and  enjoyed 
the  very  highest  reputation  as  a dramatist. 
The  best  of  these  plays  were  the  “ Hunchback,” 
the  “Wife,  a tale  of  Mantua,”  the  “Love- 
Chase,”  “ Love,”  “ William  Tell,”  and  the  “ Bose 
of  Aragon.”  In  1847  he  produced  a novel  called 
“Forteseue,”  and  later,  “George  Lovel;”  but 
these  were  very  inferior  to  his  dramatic  works. 
In  1849  the  government  granted  him  a pension 
of  £200  a year.  Mr.  Knowles  subsequently 
became  a Baptist  minister,  and  wrote  several 
sermons  and  a couple  of  controversial  works, 
called  the  “Rock  of  Rome,  or  the  Areh-hcresy,” 
and  the  “ Idol  demolished  by  its  own  Priest.” 
b.  at  Cork,  17S4;  d.  1S62. 

Knox,  John,  nox,  a bookseller  in  London, 
who  wrote  a “ Systematic  View  of  Scotland,” 
and  planned  a herring-fishery  and  settlement  on 
its  N.E.  coast,  d.  1790. 

Knox,  John,  the  celebrated  Scotch  reformer, 
received  his  education  at  the  university  of 
St.  Andrew’s,  and  entered  into  priest’s  orders 
before  he  had  attained  his  25th  year;  but  an 
examination  of  the  writings  of  SS.  Augustine 
and  Jerome  is  said  to  have  occasioned  Iris 
renunciation  of  popery.  Being  accused  of  heresy 
before  Cardinal  Beaton,  he  addressed  to  that 
prelate  a confession  of  faith,  which  was  con- 
demned. The  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  religion 
rapidly  spread  throughout  Scotia1  d.  Cardinal 
Beaton,  a determined  supporter  of  the  Romish 
church,  was  murdered.  Knox  shortly  after- 
wards began  to  preach  the  new  faith  openly 
from  the  pulpit.  The  French  fleet,  with  a con- 
siderable body  of  troops,  appeared,  in  1547, 
before  St.  Andrew’s,  and  made  prisoners  of 
Knox  and  the  other  reformers  who  had  defended 
the  place.  Knox  was  afterwards  condemned  to 
the  galleys  at  Rouen,  and  remained  there  nine- 
teen months.  After  his  liberation,  he  went  to 
England,  where  lie  was  well  received  and  made 
chaplain  to  Edward  VI.,  who  offered  him  a 
bishopric,  which  he  declined,  being  averse  to 
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episcopacy  and  the  comthon  prayer.  In  the 
rePm  of  Mary  he  went  to  Frankfort,  where  he 
preached  the  new  doctrines  to  the  English 
exiles.  Being  accused  to  the  emperor  as  a 
seditious  person,  lie  retired  to  Geneva,  where  lie 
was  greatly  esteemed  by  Calvin,  to  whose  doc- 
trines he  was  zealously  attached,  lie  there 
wrote  his  “Blast  of  a Trumpet  against  the 
Monstrous  Regiment  of  \N  omen.  In  loo9  lie 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and  commenced 
his  ministerial  office  at  Edinburghby  denouncing 
the  acts  of  the  queen  and  the  clergy.  His  ser- 
mons produced  a general  commotion,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  cathedrals  and  parish,  churches 
were  not  only  deprived  of  their  ornaments,  but 
reduced  almost  to  ruins,  n.  probably  at 
Gilford,  East  Lothian,  1505 ; d.  at  Edinburgh, 

15Ki\ox,  Eev  Vicesimus,  an  English  writer, 
pursued  a brilliant  career  at  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  after  which  he  became  master 
of  Tunbridge  school,  in  Kent.  He  was  an  ad-^ 
mired  preacher  in  his  day,  and  an  excellent 
pastor.  He  published— “Moral  and  Literary 
Essays,”  in  1777  ; “Liberal  Education;  or,  a 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  Methods  of  acquiring 
Useful  and  Polite  Learning,”  in  1781;  and 
“Elegant  Extracts,”  in  prose  and  verse,  the 
latter  enjoying  the  greatest  popularity.  He 
was  likewise  the  author  of  several  volumes  of 
sermons  and  theological  essays,  and  was  an 
elegant  and  correct  writer,  n.  in  London,  1752 ; 
D.  at  Tunbridge,  1821. 

Knvghton,  Henry,  ni'-ton,  an  English  eccle- 
siastic and  historian,  who  wrote  a “ Chronicle  of 
the  English  History,  from  950  to  1395 ;”  also  a 
“ History  of  the  Deposition  of  Bicliard  II.”  He 
was  a canon  regular  at  Leicester. 

Kobkll,  Franz  von,  lco'-bel,  a German  mine- 
ralogist and  poet,  who,  after  completing  his  edu- 
cation at  the  university  of  Munich,  was  ap- 
pointed, at  the  age  of  23,  assistant  professor  of 
mineralogy  in  that  learned  establishment.  In 
1831  he  completed  his  work  on  the  “ Character- 
istics of  Minerals,”  and  from  that  period  pro- 
duced a succession  of  valuable  treatises  on  the 
same  science.  The  principal  of  these,  with  the 
dates  of  publication,  are— “ Elements  of  Mine- 
ralogy,” 1838;  “Mineralogy,”  1847;  “Sketch  of 
the  Mineral  Kingdom,”  1850 ; “Mineralogical 
Nomenclature,”  1853.  For  his  eminent  scientific 
services,  he  was  appointed  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  of  Bavaria,  and  chief  conser- 
vator of  the  Munich  mineralogical  collection. 
11  is  poetical  efforts  consist  of  a volume  of  lyrics 
in  pure  German,  and  several  others  in  the 
Bavarian  idiom,  and  in  the  patois  of  the  Palati- 
nate. These  latter  are  marked  by  great  liveli- 
ness, freshness,  and  grace,  and  are  greatly 
admired  for  their  piquancy  both  of  thought 
and  language,  n.  at  Munich,  1803. 

Koch,  Christopher  William,  kok,  a native  of 
Alsace,  and  professor  of  public  jurisprudence  at 
Strasburg,  who  chiefly  occupied  himself  with 
genealogy,  canon  law,  and  history.  He  was 
interrupted  in  his  studies  for  a time  by  the 
French  revolution,  for,  having  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly",  he  op- 
posed the  Jacobins,  which  caused  him  to  be 
imprisoned;  on  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  how- 
ever, lie  was  liberated,  and  resumed  his  old 
pursuits.  He  was  the  author  of  various  works, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  his  “ View  of 
the  Revolutions  of  Europe.”  n.  1737;  n.  1813. 

Koch,  Joseph  Anton,  a celebrated  German 
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landscape  painter,  the  son  of  poor  parents, 
living  in  the  valley  of  the  Lech,  in  the  south 
of  Germany,  was  sent  by  bishop  Umgclder, 
vicar-general  of  Augsburg,  to  the  Carls-Academy 
at  Stuttgart,  where  lie  spent  seven  years,  and 
became  an  excellent  painter  of  landscapes.  He 
then  went  to  Rome,  where  he  settled  and 
married,  and  enjoyed  a great  reputation  for 
nearly  half  a century,  being  long  regarded  as  the 
Nestor  of  German  artists  in  that  city.  Although 
specially  distinguished  in  landscape,  Koch  also 
painted  other  subjects,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  illustrations  of  Dante,  “Hof'cr's 
Liberation  of  the  Tyrol,”  “ The  Flight  of 
Laban,”  &c.  n.  1768;  d.  1839. 

Kock,  Charles  Paul  cle,  kok,  a French  comic 
novelist,  the  son  of  a Dutch  banker,  was 
originally  educated  for  commerce,  and  placed 
in  a French  banker’s  establishment.  While 
thus  engaged,  he  commenced  writing,  “ he  knew 
not  why.”  He  produced  a great  number  of 
vaudevilles,  operas,  and  melodramas,  and  after- 
wards wrote  a novel,  which  being  successful, 
the  author  went  on  composing  similar  works, 
displaying  great  fertility  of  invention,  and 
was  the  author  of  a considerable  amount  of 
humorous  fiction,  which,  unfortunately,  is  de- 
faced by  loose  morality,  n.  at  Passy,  1794. 

Koenig,  Daniel,  ke(r)'neeg,  a Swiss,  who 
translated  “Arbutlmot’s  Tables  of  Coins”  into 
Latin,  printed  at  Utrecht,  in  1756.  He  died  of 
the  ill-usage  he  received  from  the  populace  of 
Franeker,  who  mistook  him  for  a French  spy. 

Koenig,  Samuel,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  professor  of  philosophy  and  law  at  Frane- 
ker, and  librarian  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  lie 
was  a great  mathematician,  and  had  a dispute 
with  Maupertuis.  d.  1757. 

Koerten-Block,  Joanna,  leer' -ten,  an  ingeni- 
ous Dutch  lady,  who  had  a taste  for  drawing 
in  water-colours  and  for  embroidery.  She  also 
modelled  in  wax,  and  made  artificial  ornaments 
and  flowers ; but  her  principal  excellence  was 
in  cutting  figures  out  of  paper  with  scissors, 
and  her  portraits  and  landscapes  executed  in 
this  way  became  so  celebrated,  that  foreigners 
visited  Amsterdam  to  see  them;  among  the 
rest,  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia.  She  made  a 
magnificent  work  for  the  consort  of  the  emperor 
Leopold  I.,  consisting  of  trees,  arms,  eagles,  and 
crowns,  for  which  she  received  about  4000 
guilders.  She  also  executed  the  portrait  of  that 
emperor,  b.  at  Amsterdam,  1650;  n.  1715. 

Kohl,  John  George,  kole,  a German  traveller 
and  writer,  who  received  a legal  education  at 
Gottingen,  Heidelberg,  and 'Munich.  In  1S32 
he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Baron  Man- 
teuffel,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Count  Modem. 
He  subsequently  visited  Courland,  Livonia,  St. 
Petersburg,  Mo;cow,  and  the  interior  of  Russia. 
Finally,  taking  up  his  residence  at  Dresden,  lie 
made  tours  from  that  city  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  Europe.  Among  his  most  important  works 
of  travel,  many  of  which  have  been  translated 
into  English,  may  bo  enumerated,  “Sketches 
and  Pictures  of  St.  Petersburg,”  “ Travels  in 
Russia  and  Poland,”  and  “ Tours  in  England, 
in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland.”  He  has  also 
written  a “ History  of  the  Discovery  of  Ame- 
rica.” b.  at  Bremen,  1808. 

Kolbe,  or  Kolben,  Peter,  kolbe,  a traveller, 
studied  at  Halle,  in  1700;  soon  after  which  he 
was  sent  by  the  king  of  Prussia  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  make  astronomical  observations. 
He  remained  there  ten  years,  and  was  alllictcd 
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with  blindness,  but  recovered  his  sight  on  his 
return  to  Europe.  lie  wrote  a “ Description  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,”  and  was  the  lirst  who 
gave  a full  and  circumstantial  account  of  that 
colony,  b.  at  Dorflas,  in  tho  principality  of 
Bayreuth,  1074;  n.  1720. 

Kollae,  Jan,  kol'-lar,  a Bohemian  poet  and 
preacher,  who  originated  the  idea  of  Panslavism, 
i ! c studied  at  Pesth  and  Jena,  and  subsequently 
became  pastor  of  an  Evangelical  congregation 
at  the  former  place.  Between  the  years  1821 
and  1S35,  ho  published  several  collections  of 
1 oems,  written  in  Bohemian,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  unite  in  one  common  bond  of  union  the 
Slavonic  nations.  Sir  John  Bowring  translated 
some  of  his  sonnets;  and  in  one  of  Kollar’s 
works  he  wrote, — “This  is  a very  remarkable 
book,  and  how  its  true  and  fiery  spirit  should 
have  burst  this  Austrian  censorship  is  altogether 
unintelligible  to  J.  B.”  His  most  admired  pro- 
duction is  “The  Daughter  of  Glory,”  included  in 
the  poetical  works  published  at  Iiuda  in  1S15. 
b.  at  Moschowze,  in  Hungary,  1793  ; d.  1852.*  <( 

Konigsjiaeck,  Philip  Christopher-,  Count, 
he{r)'-neezh-marlc,  a celebrated  Swedish  adven- 
turer, was  descended  from  an  ancient  noble 
family  of  Brandenburg,  a branch  of  which  had 
passed  into  Sweden,  where  it  had  produced 
many  distinguished  soldiers.  Philip  went  to 
Hanover,  where  the  elector  Ernest  Augustus 
appointed  him  colonel  of  a regiment  of  dra- 
goons. The  electoral  prince,  George  Louis, 
afterwards  George  I.,  king  of  Great  Britain,  had 
married  his  cousin  Sophia  Dorothea,  a beautiful, 
witty,  and  accomplished  princess.  This  prin- 
cess" did  not  love  her  husband,  whose  cold, 
brutal  nature  repelled  her.  She  bestowed  her 
affections  upon  the  handsome  Swede.  The  pair 
were  about  to  fly  together  to  France,  wheu 
Konisgmarck  was  assassinated.  Many  incor- 
rect versions  of  the  tragedy  were  for  a long 
time  current  in  the  works  of  various  writers  ; 
but  Mr.  Thackeray,  in  his  first  lecture  on  the 
Four  Georges,  thus  truthfully  describes  the 
event : — “ Her  husband  was  away  at  Berlin ; her 
carriages  and  horses  were  prepared,  and  ready 
for  the  elopement.  Meanwhile,  the  spies  of 
Countess  Platen  had  brought  the  news  to  their 
mistress.  Bhc  went  to  Ernest  Augustus,  and 
procured  from  the  elector  an  order  for  the 
arrest  of  the  Swede.  On  the  way  by  which  he 
was  to  come,  four  guards  were  commissioned  to 
take  him.  He  strove  to  cut  his  way  through 
the  four  men,  and  wounded  more  than  one  of 
them.  They  1‘cll  upon  him,  cut  him  down.  . . . 
he  was  dispatched  presently,  his  body  burnt  the 
next  day,  and  all  traces  of  the  man  disappeared.” 
The  princess  was  afterwards  consigned  to  the 
castle  of  Alilen,  where  she  was  confined  for 
32  years,  “and  her  silent  husband  no  more 
uttered  her  name.”  Kouigsmarck  was  slain  in 
169  k 

Komigsuakck,  Marie  Aurora,  Countess  of, 
was  sister  of  the  above,  and  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  accomplishments.  Despoiled  of  a 
succession  to  which  she  had  a claim,  she  went 
to  Dresden  to  enlist  the  services  of  Frederick 
Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony.  That  prince  be- 
came inspired  with  a lively  passion  for  her,  to 
which  she  responded,  and  became  the  mother  of 
the  celebrated  Marshal  Saxe.  On  being  aban- 
doned soon  afterwards,  she  retired  into  privacy, 
and  exclusively  occupied  herself  with  the  ccluca- 
tion  of  her  son.  B.  about  1673;  n.  1725. 

Koeeoli,  or  Kuimui,  Mehcmct,  kop’-ro-le, 
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grand-vizier  of  Turkey  during  the  minority  of 
Amurath  IV.  lie  remained  in  power  till  his 
death,  lie  was  a sagacious  governor,  and  filled 
the  treasury,  which  had  been  emptied  by  the 
prodigality  of  the  previous  reigns.  He  was, 
however,  cruel  and  relentless  to  those  who 
gave  him  offence,  n.  1001. 

Kopeoli,  Achmet,  son  of  the  preceding,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  grand-vizier,  lie  made 
war  in  Hungary,  in  1002,  and  lost,  in  1004,  the 
battle  of  St.  Gotliard,  against  Montecuculi,  but 
concluded  an  advantageous  peace  at  Temeswar. 
In  1009 he  took  Candia.  d.  1075. 

Kopeoli,  Mustapha,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  grand-vizier  under  Soliman  II  f.  He  made 
war  in  Hungary ; lie  took  Widdin  and  Bel- 
grade ; he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Salankemen, 
1691. 

Kopeoli,  Niuhman,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  nominated  by  Achmet  III.  grand-vizier  in 
1710,  but  remained  in  power  only  two  months. 
He  was  the  victim  of  a strange  hallucination, 
.believing  that  lie  had  a fly  constantly  on  bis 
nose.  A French  physician  cured  him,  by  feign- 
ing to  perform  an  operation  upon  the  feature, 
and  afterwards  showing  him  a dead  fly,  with 
which  lie  had  previously  provided  himself. 

Kokxeh,  Karl  Theodor,  kor'-ner,  an  eminent 
German  poet.  In  early  youth,  liis  health  being 
delicate,  he  was  not  sent  to  a public  school,  but 
educated  by  private  teachers.  At  the  age  of  17 
he  was  sent  to  the  School  of  Mines  at  Freiburg; 
subsequently  completing  his  studies  at  Leipzig 
and  Berlin.  His  health  giving  way,  he  was 
sent  to  Vienna,  where,  on  his  recovery,  he 
engaged  in  poetical  composition.  He  there 
wrote  two  plays  for  the  Vienna  stage — “The 
Bride”  and  the  “ Green  Domino,”  which,  meet- 
ing with  some  success,  he  produced  two  trage- 
dies, one  of  which  had  for  its  subject  the  story 
of  the  English  “Fair  Rosamond.”  In  1813  he 
joined  the  celebrated  volunteer  corps  of  Major 
Liitzow,  organized  to  resist  the  French,  and 
was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Kitzen.  In  a subsequent  engagement  be 
was  shot,  on  the  road  between  Gadebusch  and 
Schwerin,  and  buried  under  an  oak-tree,  on  the 
trunk  of  which  his  name  was  engraved  by  his 
comrades.  He  is  chiefly  famous  for  his  collection 
of  warlike  songs,  called  the  “ Lyre  and  Sword," 
mostly  composed  in  the  intervals  of  battles,  or 
by  the  bivouac  fire.  His  song,  “ Manner  und 
Buben”  (Men  and  Cowards),  and  liis  “Scliwert- 
lied”  (Sword-Song),  were,  and  are  still,  ex- 
tremely popular  with  his  countrymen.  Lord 

F.  Gower  has  given  a fine  translation  of  the 
latter  song ; and  selections  from  his  poems, 
dramas,  and  tales  have  been  produced  by  Mr. 

G.  F.  Richardson,  b.  at  Dresden,  1791;  b. 

1813-  . , „ 

Kosciusko,  Thaddeus,  kos-ke-us  -ko,  t no 

great  Polish  patriot,  studied  for  the  military 
profession,  first  at  Warsaw,  and  afterwards  at 
Paris;  lie  then  accompanied  Lafayette  to  Ame- 
rica, and  fought  against  England  on  the  side  of 
the  American  colonists.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  he  returned  to  Poland,  and  was  created 
major-general.  In  1794  lie  was  put  at  the  hcaa 
of  the  Polish  army,  when  his  eouutryrnen  n.- 
tempted  to  gain  their  independence.  In  tue 
same  year  he  defeated  the  Russians  at  Kaclawjce ; 
but  was  himself  beaten  by  the  combined  Luu- 
sians  and  Prussians,  in  an  engagement  near 
Warsaw,  shortly  afterwards.  On  the  arrival 
fresh  Russian  troops  from  the  interior,  unuc 
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Suwarrow,  he  marched  forth  to  meet  them  at 
the  head  of  21,000  men..  The  Russians  num- 
bered about  60,000  men.  The  Poles  were  de- 
feated, after  a desperate  battle;  Kosciusko 
being-  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner,  exclaiming 
“ Finis  Poloniic.”  Warsaw  was  taken  by 
storm  shortly  afterwards,  and  the  Poles  were 
completely  subdued.  The  patriot  was  conducted 
to  St.  Petersburg,  but  was  subsequently  released 
by  the  emperor  "Paul,  upon  which  lie  went  to 
America.  In  1793  he  went  to  France,  and  was 
repeatedly  solicited  by  Napoleon  to  join  his 
standard;  but  he  would  not  consent  to  leave 
his  retirement.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Poland,  in  1815,  he  wrote  to 
the  emperor  Alexander,  thanking  him  for  his 
generosity.  InlS16,  he  settled  in  Switzerland, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  pursuits  of  agricul- 
ture. e.  in  Lithuania,  1756 ; d.  in  Switzerland, 
1317. 

Kossuth,  Louis,  l-oa-suthe  (Icos-ahoot) , the 
late  provisional  governor  of  Hungary,  was 
son  of  a small  land  proprietor  in  Northern 
Hungary,  and  was  educated  at  the  Protestant 
college  of  Sarospatak.  In  1819  lie  began  to 
study  the  law  at  the  local  court  of  Eperies,  and 
the  royal  court  of  Pesth.  Three  years  after- 
wards, having  completed  his  legal  education,  he 
went  to  Monok,  where  he  obtained  a good  prac- 
tice. He  left  that  place  for  Pesth  in  1831,  and 
was  sent  the  following  year,  as  representative  of 
a magnate,  to  the  H ungarian  diet  or  parliament, 
in  whose  deliberations  he  was  allowed  to  parti- 
cipate by  speech,  but  without  voting.  The 
debates  of  the  diet  were  soon  afterwards  circu- 
lated by  Kossuth  in  manuscript,  and  were 
eagerly  sought  after;  so  popular,  indeed,  did 
they  become,  that  lie  set  up  a lithographic 
printing-press,  to  nmltiplweqpies  of  the  speeches 
to  meet  the  demand  for  them':  This  proceeding 
soon  became^dictasteful  to  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, and  Kossuth  was  compelled  to  aliandon 
his  lithographic  printing;  but  he  still  continued 
to  circulate  manuscript  reports.  In  1836  a 
number  of  young  men  were  imprisoned  for 
adeged  political  conspiracy:  Kossuth  warmly 
defended  them,  and  charged  the  prosecution 
with  illegal  procedure  and  injustice.  For  this 
he  was  himself  arrested,  brought  to  trial,  and 
thrown  into  prison  at  Buda,  remaining  therein 
three  years,  from  1837  until  1810.  His  release 
was  obtained  in  the  latter  year,  through  the 
Hungarian  diet’s  refusal  to  grant  the  supplies 
until  he  was  set  free  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment. With  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1 HI  Kossuth  brought  out  the  first  number  of 
the  “ Pcsti-Hirlnp”  (Pesth  Journal),  which  at 
starting  was  issued  four  times  a week,  and,  soon 
alter,  daily.  The  success  of  the  new  journal 
was  very  great,  the  circulation  st  one  period 
reaching  the  number  of  10,000.  About  this 
time  Kossuth  married.  Throughout  the  ensu- 
ing six  years  the  “Pesth  Journal”  was  a bold 
and  unceasing  opponent  of  the  Austrian  design 
ot  substituting  for  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment of  Hungary,  one  based  on  the  imperialist 
principles.  In  the  diet,  the  liberal  opposition, 
headed  by  Count  Louis  Balthyany,  was  likewise 
very  decided.  In  1817  Kossuth  became  the 
representative  of  the  city  of  Pesth  in  the  diet, 
and  in  March,  1848,  lie  proposed  that  a deputa- 
tion should  be  sent  to  the  king  of  Hungary  (the 
emperor  of  Austria),  asking  that  a new  ministry, 
composed  of  Hungarians,  together  with  certain 
constitutional  reforms,  should  he  granted. 
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Kossuth  was  a member  of  this  deputation,  which 
reached  Vienna  soon  after  the  minister,  Prince 
Metternich,  had  quitted  it,  and  while  the  city 
was  in  a most  excited  state.  The  deputation 
was  received  by  the  emperor,  who  acceded  to 
their  request,  and  decreed  that  a new  and  libe- 
ral ministry  should  be  formed,  with  Count  Louis 
Batthyany  as  president,  and  Kossuth  as  minister 
of  finance.  Many  more  reforms  followed  this 
decree,  in  the  benefits  of  which  the  Servians  and 
Croatians  participated  with  the  Hungarians. 
The  Servians  and  Croats  were,  at  the  outset, 
greatly  pleased  with  the  new  concessions,  but 
were  soon  afterwards  led  to  believe,  by  Austrian 
agents,  that  Hungary  sought  to  enslave  them, 
and  to  destroy  their  religion  and  nationality. 
Accordingly,  in  June,  1818,  they  rose  against 
the  Hungarians,  being  secretly  provided  by 
Austria  with  arms  and  stores,  and  commanded 
by  disguised  officers  of  the  Austrian  army. 
Several  desperate  encounters  took  place  on  the 
frontiers,  and  many  villages  were  laid  waste, 
Kossuth,  by  his  great  eloquence  and  energy, 
roused  his  countrymen  into  fierce  activity ; ten 
battalions  of  Honveds,  or  defenders  of  home, 
were  organized,  and  these,  with  some  regiments 
of  hussars  and  of  the  line,  formed  the  nucleus  of 
what  was  subsequently  the  great  Hungarian 
army.  Three  months  afterwards,  Jellachich, 
ban  of  Croatia,  invaded  Hungary  at  the  head  of 
30,000  Servians  and  Croats.  (See  Jellachich.) 
He  was  met  by  the  Hungarians,  under  Guycn 
arid  other  leaders,  and  defeated.  About  the 
same  time,  Field  Marshal  Count  Lemberg  was 
sent  from  Vienna  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Hungarian  army.  He  went  to  Pesth  to  assume 
his  post;  but  the  infuriated  populace  murdered 
him  on  the  Buda-Pesth  bridge.  The  rupture 
between  Hungary  and  Austria  was  now  com- 
plete, the  parliament  of  the  former  addressing 
the  nation  in  a “ Remonstrance,”  which  roused 
the _ entire  population.  In  October,  the  Hun- 
garian army  crossed  the  frontier,  and  advanced 
to  within  a short  distance  of  Vienna,  but  was 
then  defeated.  The  Hungarian  parliament  now 
retired  from  Pesth  to  Debreczin,  where  they 
proclaimed  the  deposition  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg,  and  the  independence  of  Hungary.  This 
measure,  proposed  by  Kossuth,  is  said  to  have 
led  to  that  great  division  among  the  Hungarians, 
which  ultimately  proved  fatal  to  their  cause. 
It  certainly  furnished  to  Gorgei  a pretext  for 
surrendering  unconditionally  to  the  Russians, 
Kossuth  was  nominated  by  the  parliament  pro- 
visional governor  of  Hungary.  Meantime,  the 
Austrians,  under  Prince  YVindischgratz,  invaded 
Hungary.  The  Austrians  were  defeated  in  seve- 
ral engagements ; hut,  in  May,  1849,  a Russian 
army  entered  Hungary,  and  closely  pursued 
Gorgei  to  Arad.  In  the  south,  the  Hungarians 
were  defeated  by  the  Austrian  army,  under 
General  Ilaynau,  in  August,  1849.  On  receiving 
news  of  this  disaster,  Kossuth  resigned  his  civil 
and  military  power  as  dictator,  to  Gorgei,  who, 
on  the  14th  of  the  same  mouth,  surrendered 
himself  and  his  whole  army  to  the  Russians. 
The  Hungarian  struggle  was  thus  terminated. 
Kossuth  lied  into  Turkey,  and  was  detained  as 
prisoner  at  Schumla,  being  subsequently  sent 
to  Kutayia,  in  Asia  Minor.  lie  remained  in 
prison  about  two  years,  during  which  ho,  with 
the  aid  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Johnson’s  Dic- 
tionary, mastered  the  English  language.  in 
August,  1851,  the  ambassadors  of  the  English 
and  American  governments  obtained  his  release 
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despite  the  threats  of  Austria.  lie  embarked  at 
Smyrna  in  an  American  vessel,  and  arrived  in 
England  in  October.  He  was  received  in  London 
and  the  provincial  towns  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm ; his  eloquent  speeches,  delivered  in 
stirring  English,  exciting  the  greatest  admira- 
tion. He  sailed  for  the  United  States  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  but  returned  to  England 
in  1S52.  During  the  Crimean  war,  he  spoke  at 
Sheffield,  Nottingham,  and  other  places;  and 
continued  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  his 
country.  During  the  war  between  Austria  and 
Italy,  in  1866,  he  attempted  to  excite  the  Hun- 
garians to  revolt,  but  ultimately  urged  them  to 
accept  the  concessions  then  offered  by  Austria. 
In  1867  he  was  elected  deputy  for  Waitzen.  n. 
at  Monok,  1S02. 

Host  in:,  Lawrence,  or  Laurent  Janszoon, 
kos'-ter,  the  real  inventor  of  printing,  according 
to  the  Dutch.  Adrian  Junius,  a learned  Dutch 
historian  of  the  16th  century,  in  his  “ Batavia,” 
states  that  Koster  was  a native  of  Haarlem, 
about  the  middle  of  the  15tli  century,  and  that 
in  the  course  of  his  afternoon  rambles  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
amusing  himself  with  cutting  letters  out  of  the 
bark  of  the  beech-tree.  To  amuse  his  grand- 
children, he  afterwards  put  these  letters  toge- 
ther, and  printed  short  sentences  with  them. 
Being  an  inventive  man,  he  is  stated  to  have 
subsequently  compounded  a glutinous  ink  for 
the  printing  of  his  wooden  letters,  and  that, 
finally,  he  set  up  an  establishment  in  which 
entire  pages,  adorned  with  engravings,  were 
printed.  In  course  of  time  he  made  his  letters 
of  lead,  and  later  of  pewter,  that  being  a harder 
metal.  His  establishment  flourishing,  he  was 
induced  to  augment  the  number  of  his  assistants, 
but  all  were  bound  by  an  oath  to  keep  the 
invention  a secret.  One  of  these  assistants, 
by  name  John,  after  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  whole  process  of  casting,  joining  the 
characters,  and  taking  impressions  from  them, 
is  said  to  have  tied,  while  Koster  and  his  family 
were  at  church,  hearing  a midnight  mass, 
taking  away  with  him  all  the  implements  of  his 
master’s  art.  He  is  alleged  to  have  gone  first 
to  Amsterdam,  thence  to  Cologne,  and  finally 
to  have  taken  up  his  residence  at  Mayence,  and 
there  established  printing-presses.  The  thief, 
called  John  by  Junius,  is  suspected  to  be 
Faust,  but  he  is  never  named.  (See  Faust.) 
This  story  having  been  carefully  sifted  by  com- 
petent authorities,  has  been  pronounced  un- 
worthy of  credit.  Certain  books  stated  to  have 
come  from  Hosier's  press,  have  never  been 
satisfactorily  discovered.  Even  admitting  the 
possibility  of  John’s  being  able  to  carry  away 
the  whole  of  the  apparatus  of  a printing 
establishment,  why  did  not  Koster  exert  his 
ingenuity  once  more,  and  replace  the  loss? 
Again,  J unius,  the  author  of  the  work  in  which 
the  claims  of  Koster  have  been  enforced,  died 
twelve  years  before  liis  book  was  published,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  whole  story  was  inserted 
in  the  volume  by  some  person  anxious  to  ad- 
vance the  reputation  of  Haarlem. 

Kotzebuk,  August  Frederick  Ferdinand  von, 
lcols' -loo,  a German  writer  and  dramatist, 
who,  after  completing  his  studies  for  the  legal 
profession  at  the  university  of  Jena,  went  to 
Russia,  where  he  became  secretary  to  a general, 
and  after  filling  several  posts  under  the  govern- 
ment, was  ennobled  by  Catharine  II.,  and  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Esthouia.  He  resigned 
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this  office  after  a few  years,  and,  resolved  to 
devote  himself  to  dramatic  literature,  accepted 
the  directorship  of  the  theatre  of  Vienna.  Alter 
a short  period  spent  there,  he  returned,  in  1800, 
to  Russia  • but  had  scarcely  crossed  the  frontiers 
of  that  country  when  he  was  arrested  by  order 
of  Paul,  and  conveyed  to  Siberia.  He  was 
accused  of  having  written  a pamphlet  against 
the  czar.  About  a year  afterwards  Paul  wit- 
nessed a play  by  Kotzebue,  translated  into  Rus- 
sian, and  was  so  delighted  with  it  that  lie 
recalled  the  author,  and  appointed  him  director 
of  the  German  theatre  at  St.  Petersburg.  After 
the  death  of  Paul,  he  went  to  Weimar,  but, 
quarrelling  with  Goethe,  he  removed  to  Berlin, 
where  he  established  a satirical  journal.  Going 
to  Russia  in  1813,  he  edited  a journal  directed 
against  Napoleon  I.,  and  in  1814  was  appointed 
Russian  consul-general  at  Kdnigsberg.  Alter 
having  again  visited  St.  Petersburg,  in  1817,  he 
was  sent  toGermany  with  a large  salary, to  watch 
the  state  of  literature  and  public  opinion,  and 
communicate  thereon  to  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. About  this  time  he  established  a weekly 
paper,  in  which,  as  in  all  his  previous  works,  he 
derided  every  aspiration  for  freedom  and  con- 
stitutional government.  It  was  this  scoffing  at 
liberal  institutions  which  caused  him  to  be 
assassinated  by  a German  student  and  political 
enthusiast,  named  Sand.  From  his  earliest 
years  he  had  been  an  industiious  writer  for  the 
stage;  at  bis  death,  he  had  composed  nearly 
one  hundred  dramas.  The  best  of  these,  with 
one  exception,  have  been  reproduced  in  English. 
“The  Stranger,”  “The  Indians  in  England,” 
“ Lovers’  Vows,”  “ Pizarro,”  and  “ Benyowski,” 
are  the  most  meritorious  of  his  works  played  on 
the  English  stage,  n.  at  Weimar,  1761;  killed, 
1819. 

Kotzebue,  Otto  von,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  an  officer  in  the  Russian  navy,  and  in  1814 
went  on  a voyage  round  the  world,  an  account 
of  which  he  published  in  1821.  In  1324  he 
again  undertook  the  same  task,  and  discovered 
two  islands  in  the  South  Sea.  d.  1846. 

IvouLi-KnAX.  (See  Nadik  SnAH.) 

Kozlov,  Ivan  Ivanovich,  koz'-lof,  a Russian 
poet,  who  produced  numerous  translations  of 
English  poetry,  ehietly  from  Byron,  Words- 
worth, and  Sir  Walter*  Scott.  His  mastery  of 
English  was  so  complete  that  he  translated  a 
poem  by  the  Russian  poet  Pushkin  into  our 
language,  a specimen  of  which,  published  in  the 
“New  Monthly  Magazine,”  for  1830,  Was  as 
correct  asifwrittenbyan  accomplished  English- 
man. His  poems,  composed  during  intervals  of 
pain,  and  dictated  to  an  amanuensis,  the  author 
being  afflicted  with  blindness,  are  included  in 
two  volumes,  b.  1774;  d.  1S38. 

Kbachenixxikow, Stephen,  kra-ken-nin'-ni- 
kou,  a Russian  naturalist,  was  educated  r.t 
the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  and,  when 
young,  went  to  Kamtschatka.  He  returned  In 
1713  with  a number  of  observations  made 
during  ten  years’  travel.  The  Academy  nomi- 
nated him  an  associate,  and,  in  1753,  he  was 
made  professor  of  botany  and  natural  history. 
He  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels  and  dis- 
coveries in  Chappe  d’Autcroche’s  Account  of 
Siberia,  n.  1713;  d.  1755. 

Kbaeft,  Adam,  kraft,  a famous  old  sculptor 
and  architect  of  Nuremberg,  several  of  whose 
works  arc  still  extant  in  that  city,  but  the  most 
remarkable  is  a singular  tabernacle  in  stone, 
fixed  against  one  of  the  columns  of  the  choir  in 
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the  church  of  St.  Lawrene'e,  Lorcnzkirclie.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a square  open  Gotliie  spire,  the 
pinnacle  being  turned  down  in  the  form  of  a 
crozicr,  to  avoid  one  of  the  arches  of  the  church. 
It  is  a very  curious  structure,  and  is  ornamented 
with  the  figures  of  saints,  and  with  bassi-rilievi 
representations  of  Christ  taking  leave  of  his 
mother,  the  Last  Supper,  Christ  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  the  Saviour  before  Caiaphas,  the 
Crowning  with  Thorns,  the  Scourging,  the  Cru- 
cifixion, and  the  Resurrection.  This  elaborate 
work  is  said  to  have  been  executed  by  Kraft  for 
a citizen  named  Hans  Imhof,  for  the  small 
sum  of  770  florins,  which,  if  the  common  florin 
is  meant,  would  only  amount  to  £70.  b.  about 
1435 ; n.,  it  is  supposed  in  the  hospital  of 
Schwabaeh,  in  1507,  but  this  is  uncertain. 

Ivraxach,  Lucas,  kra'-nak,  a famous  German 
painter,  whose  proper  name  was  Sunder,  but 
who  became  known  by  the  name  of  the  place  of 
his  birth,  in  Bamberg.  Frederick,  elector  of 
Coburg,  took  Kranach  under  his  patronage,  and 
they  together  made  a tour  through  Palestine  in 
1493.  Soon  after  their  return,  the  artist  began 
his  career  as  an  historical  painter,  and,  both 
for  the  number  and  exceilence  of  his  works,  is 
considered  inferior  to  none  of  his  countrymen. 
He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Luther,  Me- 
lancthon,  and  other  eminent  reformers,  and  his 
portraits  ef  the  two  great  leaders  of  the  Refor- 
mation are  among  the  most  interesting  memo- 
rials we  have  of  them.  b.  1472;  d.  1553.— His 
sou,  whose  works  are  sometimes  mistaken  for 
his  lather’s,  also  became  distinguished  as  a 
painter,  d.  1586. 

Krantz,  Albert,  krantz,  a German  chronicler, 
studied  philosophy  and  theology  at  Rostock 
and  at  Hamburg,  and  was  sent  on  several  diplo- 
matic missions  to  France  and  England  by  the 
confederation  of  the  Hanseatic  towns.  Ile'com- 
posed  in  Latin  the  “ Chronicles  of  the  Kingdoms 
of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,”  the  “ Eccle- 
siastical History  of  Saxony,”  and  other  works. 
b.  at  Hamburg,  about  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century;  d.  at  the  same  place,  1517. 

Krasicki,  I gnacy,  kra'-shick-e,  an  eminent 
l olish  poet,  and  archbishop  of  Gnesen.  His  wit 
and  accomplishments  made  him  the  favourite  of 
King  Stanislas  Poniatowsky.  On  the  partition 
of  Poland,  in  1772,  he  became  the  subject  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  II is  poetry  takes  rank  in 
Polish  literature  in  about  the  same  degree  as 
Popes  in  English.  He  wrote  both  prose  and 
verse,  nearly  all  of  which  was  collected  and  nub- 
111  10  vols.,  in  1804.  b.  at  Dubiecko, 
1734;  D.  at  Berlin,  1801. 

cJv“AT’i  ^‘aron  de>  krai,  an  Austrian  general, 
TT1,.lltary  profession  early  in  life, 
and  first  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  with 

HnHon  1 th«  ?ampaigns  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  on  the  Rhine,  from  1793  to  1797  he 
was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  imperial  com- 
manders The  brilliant  manner  in P which  he 
S hC  CTpa&°  in  1799>  mad«  way  for  the 
?8  HWrt"UmpIi18  ol,MuClas  and  Suwarrow,  and  in 
19  J0  Kray  replaced  the  Archduke  Charles  in  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  n 1804 
violiifl^n  ?’  Uo-do!ph’  kro°i'-«ai,  a celebrated 
Gemanv  hSS?1?1  comP°1scr’  who  travelled  in 
es'abii-lfpri  ,oPaud>  an(i  Italy;  and,  having 
formers  f,?  putatlon  as  one  of  the  first  per- 
was  Placed  at  the  head  of 
the  orchestra  at  the  grand  opera  of  Paris 
composed  the  music  for  the  operas  of 
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Virginia,”  Charlotte  and  Werter,”  and  some 
others,  b.  at  Versailles,  1767;  n.  1831. 

Krubener,  Juliana  Vietinghotf,  Baroness 
von,  kroo'-cle-ner,  a celebrated  German  mystic, 
was  the  daughter  of  the  governor  of  Riga,  and 
was  married,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  the  Baron 
von  Krudener,  Russian  ambassador  at  the 
court  ot  Berlin.  Alter  spending  many  years  in 
a gay  and  brilliant  life,  she  suddenly  retired 
,om  the  world,  and  gave  herself  up  to  an  ex- 
altation ot  devotion.  Imagining  she  had  a 
mission  from  heaven  to  regenerate  Christianity, 
she  forthwith  travelled  over  Germany,  visitin'1- 
prisons,  preaching  in  the  open  air,  and  distribut- 
ing alms  lavishly : being  followed  throughout  her 
progress  by  some  thousands  of  disciples.  In 
1814  she  had  several  interviews  with  the  allied- 
princes,  who  had  entered  Paris,  and  greatly  im- 
pressed the  emperor  Alexander,  to  whom' it  is 
saulshe  predicted  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
the  isle  of  Elba,  and  his  approaching  fall.  From 
Paris  she  visited  Switzerland,  and  afterwards 
Germany,  where  she  recommenced  prophesying  • 
but  her  great  influence  being  feared,  she  was 
banished.  About  1822  she  retired  to  the  Crimea 
in  order  to  found  a refuge  for  criminals.  She 
published  at  Paris,  in  1803,  a romance  entitled 
“ Valerie,”  which  was  in  great  part  her  own 
autobiography,  b.  at  Riga,  1760;  n.  in  the 
Crimea,  1824. 

Ivruilov,  (or  Krieoe,)  Ivan  Andreevich,  kri'- 
lof  \ a clever  Russian  fabulist,  was  the  sou  of  an 
officer  in  the  Russian  infantry, who,  at  his  death, 
in  1780,  left  to  his  son  nothing  more  than  a 
small  box  of  well-read  books,  which  the  youth 
eagerly  perused.  Some  plays  and  operas  were 
included  in  this  collection,  and  the  perusal  of 
these  led  Ivan  to  attempt  something  drama- 
He  wrote  an  opera  called  the 
Kateinitza;  or,  Fortune-Teller  by  Coffee” 
when  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  On  iiis  mother 
removing  to  St.  Petersburg,  soon  afterwards,  he 
to<?k  lus  opera  to  a German  bookseller,  who 
ottered  lnm  sixty  roubles  for  the  manuscript. 
Young  Kruilov  took  out  the  money  in  books 
selecting  Racine,  Moliere,  and  Boileau.  Three 
years  afterwards  he  wrote  a play,  entitled 
I hilomela,  but  could  not  get  it  produced  on 
the  stage.  He  obtained  a post  in  a government 
o thee,  and  continued,  duvinghis  hours  of  leisure 
to  write  essays  and  dramas,  till  the  year  1801* 
when  he  became  secretary  to  Prince  Galitzin’ 
gov  ei nor  of  Riga,  with  whom  he  grew  into 
great  favour.  The  prince  invited  him  to  his 
country  house,  where  he  spent  three  years  He 
subsequently  produced  half  a dozen  plays,  which 
obtained  some  popularity.  At  forty  years  of 
age  he  accidentally  discovered  where  his  real 
powers  lay  He  translated  several  of  La  Fon- 
taine s fables,  and  was  advised  by  Dmitriev,  the 
Russian  poet,  to  persevere.  He  according v 
wrote  some  original  fables,  which  rapidly  at- 
tained the  utmost  degree  of  popularity."  Lie 
continued  to  produce  fables  in  verse,  and,  during 
several  subsequent  years,  his  lines  were  quoted 
by  every  class  in  Russia,  from  peasant  to  noble; 
?e  w™*®  fables,  160  of  which  were  original, 
in  18K  he  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  im- 
perial library  of  St.  Petersburg.  An  English 
translation  of  his  fables,  with  a memoir  of  the 
author  by  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  appeared  in  1869 
b.  at  Moscow,  1768 ; d.  at  St.  Petersburg  1844 
KauMMAcnF.ii,  Frederick  Adolf,  kroom-ma- 
fcer  a German  divine  and  theological  writer  who 
published  various  works  of  a religious  character* 
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the  most  widely  circulated  of  which  were,  “The 
Life  of  St.  John,”  “Cornelius  the  Centurion,” 

“ Parables,”  and  a hook  of  religious  poetry  for 
children.  The  three  first  of  these  have  been 
translated  into  English,  and  have  become  popu- 
lar, the  “ Parables”  particularly  so.  b.  at  'l'eck- 
lenburg,  Westphalia,  1768;  ».  1845. 

Krummacher,  Gottfried  Daniel,  younger  bro- 
ther of  the  preceding,  officiated  as  preacher 
in  the  reformed  church  at  Elberleld.  lie  pub- 
lished “Sermons  on  the  Wanderings  of  the 
Children  of  Israel,”  and  “ Daily  Manna,”  both 
of  which  have  been  reproduced  in  an  English 
form,  the  latter  under  the  title  of  “The  Chris- 
tian’s Every-Day  Book.”  b.  1774;  d.  1837. 

Krummacher,  Frederick  William,  son  of 
Frederick  Adolf,  acted  for  some  time  as  pas 
tor  to  a Lutheran  community  at  N cw  1 ork 
He  wrote  a great  number  of  religious  works, 
many  of  which  have  become  very  popular  in 
England.  Ilis  principal  works  are  “ Elijah  the 
Tishbite,”  “Elisha,”  “Solomon  and  the  ohu- 
lamite,”  “Temptation  of  Christ,”  “Glimpses 
into  the  Kingdom  of  Grace,”  and  the  Church  s 
Voice  of  Instruction.”  In  1856  he  attended  the 
annual  conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  at 
Glasgow,  d.  at  Potsdam,  Dec.  10, 1868.  _ 

Kubla-Khan,  lcoo'-bla-kan,  in  Chinese,  C n- 
Tsou  founder  of  the  twentieth  Chinese  dynasty, 
that  of  the  Mongols  or  Yen,  was  the  grand- 
son of  Gcnghis-Khan,  and  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror of  the  Mongols  in  1260,  in  succession  to 
his  brother  Mangou-Khnn.  lie  reigned,  at  first 
only  in  Mongolia  and  the  countries  conquered 
bv  Gcnghis-Khan ; but  invaded  China  in  1267, 
captured  the  Chinese  emperor  in  1279  and 
thus  overthrew  the  Song  dynasty,  which  had 
ruled  for  319  years.  He  extended  his  conquests 
over  Thibet,  Pegu,  Cochin-China,  and  formed  the 
greatest  empire  known  in  history,  embracing  the 
whole  of  Asia  and  part  of  Europe,  from  the 
Dnieper  to  Japan.  He  patronized  letters  and 
encouraged  agriculture,  industry,  and  com- 
merce. Marco  Polo  passed  seventeen  years  at 

his  court,  d.  1294.  , , 

Kugler,  Francis  Theodore,  Jcootj  -ler,  an 
eminent  German  art-critic,  who,  after  completing 
his  collegiate  studies,  devoted  himself  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  early  history  of  painting  and 
architecture,  and  travelled  to  Italy  to  make 
researches  thereon.  His  great  work,  the  Hand 
book  of  tlie  History  of  Painting  from  the  Age 
of  Constantine  to  the  Present  lime,  was  pub- 
lished in  1837.  It  was  almost  immediately 
translated  into  the  leading  European  languages. 
In  England,  it  was  reproduced  by  several  trans- 
lators The  “ Schools  of  Painting  m Italy  was 
done  into  English  by  Lady  Eastlake,  with  notes 
by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake.  The  German,  Flemish, 
and  Dutch  Schools”  were  rendered  by  Sir  Ed- 
mund Head.  Kugler  also  wrote,  "Description 
of  the  Art  Treasures  in  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  a 
very  important  work;  the  “ History  of  F redenck 
Great  ” and  other  valuable  contributions  to 
rt:  b!  at  Stettin,  Pomerania,  ISOS,  » 

*‘  KSaSobann,  loo-fail'-it;,  a celebrated 
portrait  painter,  was  a native  of  Hungary',  and 
after  visiting  Rome  and  undergoing  great  hard- 
- shins  was  invited  to  Vienna,  where  he  soon 

obtained  the  reputation  of  Phis 

trait  nainter  of  Ins  day,  and  had  among  ms 

patrons  and  admirers  the  emperors JbumiJo 
and  Charles  VI.,  together  with  Prince  lugrn 
and  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  the  latter  of 
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whom  wished  him  to  go  with  him  to  Peters- 
burg, but  this  Kupctzky  declined,  as  he  would 
on  no  account  surrender  any  portion  of  bis 
liberty.  He  was  a member  of  an  association 
called  the  “ Bohemian  Brothers,”  which  occa- 
sioned an  accusation  of  heresy  to  be  made 
against  him,  and  lie  secretly  left  \ ienna.  and 
settled  in  Nuremberg.  It  lias  been  said  of 
Kupetzky’s  pictures  that  they  combine  the 
vigour  of  Rubens,  the  truth  and  elegance  of 
Vandyck,  and  the  effect  of  Rembrandt.  Though 
principally  devoted  to  portraits,  he  also  painted 
historical  and  other  subjects  ; and  many  of  his 
works  have  been  engraved,  b.  in  1606  or  1667 ; 
n.  1740. 

Kuster,  Ludolph,  lcoos'-ter,  a German  literary 
critic,  who  studied  at  Berlin,  afterwards  tra- 
velled on  the  continent,  and  visited  England, 
where  he  completed  his  edition  of  Saidas, 
printed  at  Cambridge  in  1705,  and  for  which 
t hat  university  conferred  on  him  a doctors 
degree.  Thence  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  lie 
became  professor  and  librarian  to  the  king.  He 
did  not,  however,  long  retain  ttiese  honours, 
but  went  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  published 
Iamblichus's  “ Life  of  Pythagoras,”  and  a new 
edition  of  the  plays  ot  Aristophanes,  witn  Die 
Scholia  In  1713  he  went  to  Paris,  and  through 
his  fr; end . the  Abbo  Bignon,  obtained  a pension. 
Besides  the  above,  he  published  ‘l  liistona 
Critica  Homeri,”  and  other  works.  B._at  Blom- 
berar,  Westphalia,  1670;  d.  at  Paris,  1716. 

Kutusoff,  Michael,  Prince  of,  koo'-too-to r,  a 
celebrated  Russian  field-marshal,  was  educated 
at  Strasburg,  and  entered  the  Russian  army  in 
1759  • served  in  Poland  from  1764  till  1/OJ ; and 
afterwards  against  the  Turks  under  RomanzolL 
He  behaved  with  great  gallantry  at  the  siege  ot 
OtchakotF,  where  he  was  dangerously  wounded; 
and  on  his  recovery  joined  Suwarrow  at  the 
storming  and  capture  of  Ismail,  when  he  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  In 
the  subsequent  Polish  war,  he  was  particularly 
conspicuous  during  the  memorable  day  ot 
Prao-a.  In  1S05,  the  emperor  Alexander  gave 
him~  the  chief  command  of  the  first  Russian 
corps  against  the  French,  and  he  headed  the 
allied  army  at  Austerlitz,  where  he  was  wounded. 
In  1810  and  1811  he  obtained  several  advan- 
tages over  the  Turks;  and,  in  1812,  when  /0 
years  of  age,  the  chief  command  of  the  Russian 
army,  destined  to  oppose  Napoleon,  was  be- 
stowed upon  him.  To  commemorate  his  vic  o- 
ries,  he  received  the  surname  of  Smolenskoi. 

B Kuyp,  Jacob,  koip,  a celebrated  landscape- 
painter  who  founded  the  Academy  of  Painting 
at  Dort,  in  1642.  He  copied  nature  witn  great 
finish  and  exactness. 

Kutp,  Albert,  son  of  the  preceding,  a distm- 
guished  Dutch  painter.  Very-  little  is  known  of 
the  circumstances  of  his  life,  °£r‘ 

celled  both  in  landscape  and  cattle-painting, 
and,  though  highly  esteemed  in  England,  is 
comparatively  unknown  abroad.  A picture 
by  Tub  for  which  the  late  Sir  Robert  Ped 
paid  350  guineas,  was  originally  purchascd  at 
Hoorn,  in  Holland,  for  one  shilling  Englis 
money,  b.  1606 ; n.  about  1685.  . 

Ktd,  Thomas,  kid,  an  English  writer  in  tl 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  published  in  l595,  a 
play  called  « Pompey  the  Great,  taken  from 
the  French  of  Gamier:  lie  wrote,  also, 
other  plays.  The  three  arc  included  in  Dodslcy  s 
“ Old  Plays.”  Shakspeare  caused  several  of  h 
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coinic  characters  to  parody  the  most  bombastic 
portions  of  Kyd’s  dramas. 

Kynaston,  Sir  Francis,  ki-nas'-ton,  an  Eng- 
lish poet,  was  knighted  by  Charles  I.;  became 
president  of  a literary  institution  called  the 
“ Museum  Minervse,”  translated  Chaucer’s 
“Troilus  and  Cressida”  into  Latin,  and  was 
the  author  of  “ Lcoline  and  Sydanis,”  and 
other  pieces,  b.  in  Shropshire,  1587 ; d.  1G42. 

Kynaston,  John,  an  English  divine,  was 
educated  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  of  which 
he  was  chosen  fellow  in  1751.  lie  wrote  “ De 
lmpictate  C.  Cornclio  Taeito  falso  objectata 
“Oratio  habila  in  Sacello  Collegii /Enei  Nasi.” 
n.  at  Chester,  1728;  d.  1783. 

Kynwklmarsh,  Francis,  kin'-tcel-marsh,  an 
English  writer  of  the  16th  century,  was  a 
friend  of  Gascoigne,  whom  he  assisted  in  trans- 
lating Euripides’  tragedy  of  “ Jocasta.”  he  I 
and  his  brother  Anthony  wrote  a collection  of 
poetical  pieces,  some  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  collection  called  the  “ Paradise  of  Dainty 
Devices,”  1576. 

Kykle,  John,  kirl,  a benevolent  Englishman. 
Though  he  had  only  an  estate  of  £5t.'0  a year, 
he  bestowed  large  sums,  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  in  charity,  and  built  a church;  but  towards 
this  last  good  work  he  obtained  subscriptions 
from  other  pious  and  charitable  persons.  On 
all  accounts,  however,  he  deserved  the  fine 
culogium  bestowed  upon  him  by  Pope,  who 
emphatically  calls  him  “ the  Man  of  Ross.”  b. 
at  Ross,  Herefordshire,  1634;  d.  1724. 


Lablaclie 


Labadib.  John,  la'-ba-de,  a French  religious 
impostor,  who  received  his  education  among 
the  Jesuits,  and  was  admitted  a member  of  that 
order,  which,  however,  he  quitted,  to  become 
an  itinerant  preacher.  He  pretended  to  have 
received  visions,  declared  himself  another  John 
,he  Baptist,  and  prophesied  the  second  coming  of 
the  Messiah.  The  austerity  of  his  manners,  his 
zeal,  and  afiected  piety,  procured  him  many  fol- 
lowers, particularly  at  Amiens,  where  he  ob- 
tained a canonry,  but,  being  detected  in  some 
criminal  intrigues,  the  bishop  ordered  him  to 
be  put  under  arrest.  Labadie,  however,  escaped 
to  Toulouse,  and  became  director  of  a convent 
of  nuns,  among  whom  he  introduced  a new 
rule,  and  the  notions  of  the  Quietists,  with  some 
additions  of  his  own  ; viz.,  that  the  Scriptures 
are  not  necessary  to  salvation ; that  outward 
worship  is  of  no  use,  but  that  ail  prayer 
should  be  mental;  and  that  there  are  two 
churches,  that  of  Christians  in  degeneracy  and  I 
the  other  regenerate,  or  “Labadists,”  as  his  I 
followers  were  called.  He  renounced  the  Romish  ' 
i ngion  at  Montauban,  in  1650,  and  after  exer- 
mg  the  ministry  there  some  time,  went  to 
Geneva:  being  expelled  thence,  lie  removed  to 
Middleburg,  where  lie  obtained  many  followers 
among  whom  was  the  famous  Anna  Maria 
ochurmann.  Labadie  sent  disciples  to  propa- 

fn  m.,  d°ctrirT>  ?nd  t0  either  contributions, 
diflerent  parts  of  Holland;  on  which  account 
*’as . ob'lf’Gd  to  withdraw  to  Erfurt,  and 
AlLona-  Hls  works,  which  are  full 
r,iP^StlC1iSmkare  novv  disregarded.  b.  at  JBourg, 
Guienne,  1010 ; d.  at  Altona,  1674. 

m ssionnUJCT  Baptist e Id'.ba',  a Dominican 
kJiow?e!l  JJ’  h°,  po^sPss?d  g^at  mathematical 
6li  and  wbl  e 111  Amei'ica,  where  lie 


remained  twelve  years,  acted  as  an  engineer  in 
defence  of  Guadeloupe  when  attacked  by  the 
English  in  1703.  On  his  return  to  Europe  in 
1703  lie  surveyed  the  environs  and  coast  of 
Andalusia;  soon  after  travelled  into  Italy  and 
other  parts;  and  finally  returned  to  Paris.  He 
wrote  numerous  works,  the  chief  of  which  are 
Ins  \ oyage  aux  lies  de  l’Amdrique,”  “ Travels 
in  Spain  and  Italy,”  a “Description  of  the 
Countries  of  Western  Africa,”  &e.  b.  at  Paris, 
1663 ; d.  173S. 

Labe',  Louise  Charly,  la-bai',  a French  poetess, 
surnamed  the  “ fair  rope-maker,”  on  account  of 
her  marriage  with  a manufacturer  of  cables  at 
Lyons,  who  left  her,  at  his  death,  a large  for- 
tune.  Her  first  passion  was  that  of  arms,  and 
she  distinguished  herself,  in  a masculine  dress 
at  the  siege  of  Perpignan.  She  had  a taste  for 
literature,  and  her  library  was  enriched  with 
the  best  writers,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  • 
but  her  fine  qualities  were  tarnished  by  liber- 
tinism. Her  poems  were  printed  at  Lyons  in 
1555,  and  again  in  1762.  b.  at  Lyons,  1526  • 
n.  1566.  ’ 

La  Beaumelle,  Laurent  de,  bor-ynel,  a 
French  writer,  who,  in  1751,  became  professor 
of  1 rench  literature  in  Denmark.  He  subse- 
quently went  to  the  court  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  but  his  quarrels  with  Voltaire  caused 
him  to  leave  Prussia.  He  returned  to  Paris 
and  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  Bi  dio- 
theque  Royalc.  He  wrote  “Memoirs  of  the 
History  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,”  and  other 
works.  B.  1726;  D.  1773. 

Labedoyeee,  Charles  Angelique  Francois 
Uucliet,  Count  de,  la'-bai-do'-yaiv,  a famous 
general,  who  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Imperial 
Guards  at  the  battle  of  Eylau,  and  in  1808  and 
18u9  was  aide-de-camp  to  Eugene  Beauharnais. 
He  was  present  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of 
Lutzen  and  Bautzen.  _ After  the  abdication  of 
Bonaparte,  he  was,  in  1815,  appointed  to  a 
regiment  stationed  at  Grenoble;  but  on  the 
return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  Labedoyero 
vsas  the  first  to  join  him  with  his  regiment. 
He  was  rapidly  promoted  by  the  emperor,  and 
eventually  raised  to  the  peerage ; but  after  the 
occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allied  army,  was 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  shot,  August,  1815. 

Labeo,  Quintus  Fabius,  lai'-be-o,  a Roman 
general,  who  defeated  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria 
183  b.c.,  and  became  consul  182  b.c.  He  was 
a man  of  liberality  and  talent,  and  is  said  to 
have  assisted  Terence  in  writing  some  of  his 
plays. 

Labeo,  Quintus  Antistius,  a Roman  lawyer 
tvho  refused  the  consulship  when  offered  him  by 
Augustus,  whose  projects  he  opposed.  He 
composed  several  works,  which  are  lost.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  conspirators  who  assas- 
sinatcd  Cffisar,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi. — There  was  another  Labeo,  who  was 
tribune  of  the  people,  b.c.  184.  He  caused  the 
censor  Mctellus  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tar- 
peian  rock. 

Tab  emus,  Deeimus,  lai-beer'-e-us,  a Roman 
knight,  who  wrote  mimes  or  satirical  produc- 
tions for  the  stage.  Caisar  obliged  him  to  per- 
form one  of  his  own  mimes  against  his  will-* 
on  which  occasion  Labcrius  spoke  a satirical 
prologue  against  Caesar,  which  is  preserved  in 
Aulus  Gellius.  Fragments  of  his  other  works 
are  also  extant,  d.  44  b.c. 

Lablache,  Louis,  la-blush',  a celebrated 
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Italian  singer,  who  instructed  Queen  Victoria 
in  the  art  of  music.  At  12  years  of  age  he 
commenced  studying  for  his  profession  at  the 
Conservatoire  of  Naples.  About  the  age  of  10 
he  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  Neapolitan 
stage  as  a bass  singer.  His  reputation  as  a 
vocalist  dated  from  his  engagement  at  La  Scala, 
of  Milan,  in  1817.  For  a quarter  of  a century 
he  was  au  established  favourite  at  the  Italian 
Oporas  of  London  and  Paris.  After  retiring 
from  the  active  pursuit  of  his  profession,  he 
took  up  his  residence  at  a villa  near  Naples,  b. 
at  Naples,  1799;  ».  1858. 

La  Bletterie,  R6n<5  de,  blc.t'-tre,  an  eminent 
French  professor  of  rhetoric,  studied  eccle- 
siastical history  at  the  seminary  of  St.  Magloire, 
and  subsequently  became  professor  of  rhetoric 
at  the  College  of  France,  and  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  in 
1742.  He  wrote  a “ Life  of  the  Emperor  Julian, 
in  1735  ; a “History  of  Jovianus,”  in  1748.  He 
likewise  translated  Ciesar  and  Tacitus,  b.  at 
Bonnes,  1696;  D.  at  Paris,  1772. 

La  BoirbE,  John  Benjamin  de.  [See  Bokde.J 
La  Bokdb,  Henri  Francois,  Count  de,  a French 
general  who  commanded  a division  at  the  siege 
of  Toulouse,  in  1793.  He  served  in  all  Napo- 
leon’s campaigns, and, in  theltussian  expedition, 
was  wounded  while  commanding  the  \oung 
Guards  at  Dresden.  He  was  created  a peer  ot 
France  during  the  Hundred  Days,  but  was 
banished  in  1815.  b.  1764;  d.  1833. 

La  Bordb,  Alexandre  Louis  Joseph,  Count 
de,  a French  author,  whose  father  was  a peasant 
of  Bearn,  and  is  said  to  have  come  to  Pans  on 
foot,  in  wooden  shoes,  and  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  making  his  way  in  the  world  by 
shrewdness  and  perseverance,  and  accumula- 
ting  some  money.  He  took  care  to  give  his 
son  a good  education,  but  tearing  for  his  safety 
in  Paris  when  the  first  signs  of  the  coming 
outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  shewed 
themselves,  sent  him  to  Vienna,  where  he  en- 
tered the  Austrian  army  and  served  against  his 
native  country ; but,  in  1797,  went  to  trance, 
and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  He  was  aide- 
de-camp  to  Louis  Philippe,  general  of  brigade 
of  the  National  Guard,  and  prefect  of  the  Seine, 
or  first  magistrate  of  Paris.  He  was  the  editor 
of  many  splendid  works,  a few  of  the  most  im- 
portant being,  “ Pictorial  and  Historical  Travels 
in  Spain,”  “ Pictorial  Travels  iu  Austria,”  “ The 
Monuments  of  France,”  “ Travels  in  Syria,”  and 
“ Versailles,  Ancient  and  Modern.”  b.  at  Pans, 
1773;  d.  1842.  T , 

La  Bokde,  Leon  Emmanuel  Simon  Joseph, 
Count  de,  son  of  the  preceding,  a modern 
French  writer,  who  in  1830  became  secretary  of 
legation  to  the  French  embassy  in  London,  and 
was  subsequently  appointed  conservator  of  the 
collection  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renais- 
sance in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre.  He  was  a 
distinguished  archaeologist,  and,  like  his  father, 
produced  many  magnificent  . pictorial  works 
descriptive  of  foreign  countries.  The  chief  of 
them  arc, t(  Travels  in  Ar&bici  Pctrccti,  1 1 zvv  els 

in  the  East,”  “Researches  on  the  Early  History 
of  Printing,”  “ Studies  on  the  Arts,  Letters, 
and  Industry  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  and 
“The  lievival  of  the  Arts  at  the  Court  ol 
France.”  b.  at  Paris,  1807.  ' 

Laboulaye,  Edouard  lldne  Lefebre,  la  -loo- 
lai,  a modern  French  lawyer  and  litterateur , 
after  completing  his  legal  education,  made 
himself  known  by  his  “ History  ol  Landed  1 10- 
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perty  in  Europe,  from  the  Days  of  Constant ino 
until  the  present  Time,”  a work  which  was 
“crowned  ’ by  the  Paris  Academy  of  Belles 
Lettres  In  1842  he  was  appointed  advocate  to 
the  Cour  Royale ; and,  in  1849,  became  professor 
of  law  at  the  College  of  France.  Among  the 
most  important  of  his  legal  writings  rnay  be 
quoted  the  “ Essay  on  the  Criminal  Laws  ol  the 
Romans,”  “Review  of  Legislation  and  Juris- 
prudence,” and  the  “ Historical  Review  of 
French  and  Foreign  Law.”  He  was  also  suc- 
cessful in  other  departments  of  literature ; his 
“ Political  History  of  the  United  States,” 

“ Slavery,”  and  “ Studies  of  Germany  and  the 
Slavonic  ’Nations,”  are  all  excellent.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above-mentioned  works,  which  are 
selected  to  represent  the  character  of  his 
writings,  a charming  volume  of  light  literature 
must  be  included  in  this  enumeration  of  some  of 
the  results  of  his  literary  life,  viz.,  tlie_  “Souve- 
nirs d’un  Voyageur,”  published  in  1857.  b.  at 

Paris,  1811.  , 

La  Bourdonnais,  Bertrand  Francois  Malic 
de  boor’-don-nai,  a French  general,  who  entered 
he  service  of  the  French  East  India  Company  at 
an  early  age,  and  signalized  himself  on  several 
: occasions,  particularly  at  the  capture  of  MaliC, 
which  name  he  was  thenceforth  permitted  to 
bear.  In  1734  he  became  governor-general  of 
the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  both  of  which 
were  much  benefited  by  his  discreet  adminis- 
tration. In  the  war  of  1743,  between  France 
and  England,  he  went  to  the  succour  of  Dupleix 
at  Pondicherry.  He  besieged  the  English  at 
Madras  and  compelled  them  to  capitulate,  in 
1 7 10.  Dupleix,  h jwever,  disregarded  the  terms 
that  La  Bourdonnais  had  entered  into  with 
the  English,  and  he  was  sent  in  disgrace  to 
the  Isle  of  France.  He  returned  to  France  in 
1743  in  order  to  defend  his  conduct  against  his 
accusers.  He  had  no  sooner  lauded  than  he 
was  incarcerated  in  the  Bastille,  where  he  re- 
mained several  years.  His  innocence  being  at 
length  established,  he  was  released  in  1752,  but 
died  of  a broken  heart  shortly  afterwards. 
He  left  behind  him  some  “Memoirs,”  in  which 
his  misfortunes  were  vividly  depicted,  and 
which  were  first  published  in  1760.  The  author 
of  “ Paul  and  Virginia”  has  done  full  justice  to 
the  wisdom  and  generous  qualities  of  the  go- 
vernor of  the  Isles  of  France  aud  Bourbon,  and 
has  immortalized  his  name.  b.  attaint  Malo, 
1699  ; d.  1753. — His  grandson,  b.  1795  ; D.  1840, 
was  a celebrated  chess-player. 

Labrosse,  Guy  de,  ld-bross',  a French  bota- 
nist, and  physician  to  Louis  XIII.,  presented 
to  his  sovereign  the  ground  upon  which  the 
Jardin  dcs  Plantes  was  founded,  and  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  keeper  thereof.  He  wrote  a 
Treatise  on  the  Plague,”  and  several  works  on 
botany,  d.,1641.  . 

La  Bruyere.  ( See  Breyere,  John  de  la J 
La  Caille,  Nicolas  Louis  de,  kail,  a French 
mathematician  and  aslronomer,  was  educated 
for  the  priesthood;  but,  having  attained  the 
degree  of  deacon,  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  science.  He  allied  himself  with  Cassini  and 
Maraldi,  and  was  employed  with  those  as- 
tronomers in  tho  verification  of  the  arc  ot  the 
meridian.  The  result  of  his  labours  was  the 
demonstration  of  the  gradual  increase  ot  the 
degree  going  "from  the  equator  to  the  pole. 
This,  although  long  known,  had  never  >>een 
verified  by  actual  measurement.  At  the  age  ot 
twenty-five,  lie  was  nominated  professor  ol  m> 
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thematics  in  the  Mazarin  College,  in  which 
capacity  he  highly  distinguished  himself,  and 
published  for  the  use  of  liis  pupils  treatises  on 
geometry,  optics,  mechanics,  and  astronomy, 
in  1751  lie  went  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
observe  the  astral  system  of  the  southern 
heavens.  He  remained  there  four  years,  and 
compiled  during  his  stay  a catalogue  of  stars. 
On  liis  return  to  Paris*  he  collected  his  sci- 
entific works,  published  new  editions  of  some, 
and  laboured  incessantly  at  astronomy,  liis 
devotion  to  science  at  length  cost  him  his  life ; 
for  he  contracted  a fever  by  passing  his  nights 
on  cold  stones,  observing  the  heavens,  n.  at 
Ruinigny,  1713 ; n.  1762. 

LACJirioE,  Bernard  Germain  Stephen  de  la 
Ville,  Count  de,  las' -e- paid,  a celebrated  French 
naturalist,  who  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
natural  science  from  his  earliest  youth,  and,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  made  himself  known 
to  Button,  by  addressing  to  him  several  interest- 
ing memoirs.  In  1776  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
obtained  the  post  of  assistant-demonstrator  at 
the  Royal  Garden,  through  the  interest  of 
Button,  to  whom  he  proposed  to  continue  his 
Natural  History.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolution,  Lacepede  adopted  its  principles,  and 
became  successively  commandant  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  deputy-extraordinary  for  Agen 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  He  was  subse- 
quently nominated  senator,  and,  in  1803,  grand 
chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honour;  he  also 
held  many  offices  of  distinction  under  Napoleon 
1.  His  chief  works  are  “Natural  History  of 
Quadrupeds  and  Serpents,”  and  “ Fishes,”  both 
of  which  formed  continuations  to  Buffon’s 
great  work.  b.  at  Agen,  1756 ; d.  at  Paris, 
1S25. 


La  Cerda,  Bernarda,  Donna,  thair'-da,  a 
Portuguese  lady,  who  distinguished  herself  by 
her  poetical  talents,  and  was  invited  to  the  court 
of  Spain  by  Philip  111.,  where  she  taught  Latin 
to  the  royal  children.  She  wrote  several 
comedies  and  poetical  pieces,  b.  at  Oporto, 
1595;  d.  1614. 


La  Chaise,  Francois  d’Aix,  shaise,  surnamed 
Father,  a celebrated  French  Jesuit,  who  was, 
for  some  time,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Lyons, 
and  became  provincial  of  his  order.  In  1675, 
Louis  XIV.  chose  him  for  his  confessor,  an  office 
which  the  father  tilled  till  his  death,  thirty-four 
years  afterwards.  He  was  actively  engaged  in 
all  the  intrigues  of  the  court;  his  interest  was 
sought  by  Madame  de  Montespan  and  Madame 
de  Maintenon ; but  lie  embraced  the  cause  of  the 
latter,  and  favoured  her  marriage  with  Louis 
XIV.  In  religious  questions,  he  took  part  in 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685; 
and  in  the  condemnation  of  Fenelon.  He  was 
an  energetic  opponent  of  the  Jansenists;  and 
on  every  occasion  endeavoured  to  advance 
the  interests  of  his  order.  Although  a man 
of  only  slender  abilities,  his  adroitness  and 
insinuating  manner  enabled  him  to  gain  a great 
ascendancy  over  the  king,  of  whose  conscience 
lie  was  the  keeper.  He  was  the  author  of  seve- 
ral works,  particularly  “A  Course  of  Philoso- 
phy,1 composed  in  Latin,  and  published  at 
Lyons  in  1662.  Louis  XIV.  built  for  his  con- 
lessor  a beautiful  rustic  dwelling  near  Paris 
uhich  was  called  Mont-Louis.  The  grounds 
which  surrounded  this  house  have  since  been 
converted  into  a burial-place,  and  called  the 
Cemetery  ol  Pere  la  Chaise,  b.  at  the  castle  of 
A ix,  m Forcz,  1621;  d.  1709. 
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La  Colonie,  John  Martin  de,  Tcol'-o-ne,  a 
field-marshal  in  the  Austrian  service,  who  pub- 
lished his  military  memoirs  at  Frankfort,  in 
1730.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  “History 
of  Bordeaux.”  b.  at  Perigord,  167-1 ; n.  at  Bor- 
deaux, 1759. 

La  Combe,  Jacques,  lcorae,  a French  miscel- 
laneous writer,  who  translated  into  the  French 
language,  Orrery’s  “Life  of  Swift,”  and  Shaftes- 
bury  s “Letters  on  Enthusiasm.”  ITe  also  edited 

1 he  Letters  of  Christina  of  Sweden,”  and 
afterwards  added  a continuation,  entitled  “ The 
Secret  Letters  of  Queen  Christina,”  but  which 
has  since  been  pronounced  a literary  forgery. 
b.  1733 ; d.  at  Montpellier,  about  1795. 

La  Condahihe,  Charles  Marie  de,  Jcone'-da- 
mene,  a celebrated  French  traveller,  who,  ac- 
tuated by  an  indefatigable  desire  for  know- 
ledge, travelled  over  almost  the  whole  world, 
and  studied  nearly  every  science.  In  1735  he 
was  selected,  with  Bouguer,  to  make  a voyage 
to  the  equator,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  dimensions  and  the  figure  of  the  earth.  In 
this  expedition,  he  travelled  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  South  America,  and  was  absent  from  France 
for  ten  years,  during  which  he  experienced  the 
utmost  fatigue  and  hardship.  On  his  return 
he  published  his  “ Travels  in  South  America,” 
and  “ The  Figure  of  the  Earth,  as  determined 
by  the  Observations  of  Messieurs  De  la  Conda- 
miue  and  Bouguer.”  He  also  produced  several 
works  in  English  and  Spanish;  contributed  to 
the  scientific  memoirs  of  Paris  and  Berlin ; and 
maintained  a correspondence  upon  scientific 
subjects  with  distinguished  men  in  every  Euro- 
pean city.  He  was  a member  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  the  Aeademie  Fran- 
?aise,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  b. 
at  Paris,  1701 ; d.  1774. 

Lacohdaire,  Jean  Baptiste  Henri,  la'-Tcor- 
dair,  a celebrated  French  preacher.  The  reli- 
gious. zeal,  which  was  afterwards  to  form  so 
prominent  a trait  of  liis  character,  gave  no  sign 
of  its  existence  in  his  earliest  years;  for,  until 
the  age  of  22,  he  diligently  pursued  his  studies 
for  the  profession  of  the  law.  Whatever  opinions 
of  a religious  nature  his  mind  had  formed  up 
to  that  period,  were  strongly  tinctured  with  the 
scepticism  of  Voltaire.  Suddenly,  in  1824  he 
entered  the  college  of  St.  Sulpice,  and,  after  an 
interval  of  three  years,  was  ordained  a priest. 
Becoming  acquainted  with  the  author  of  the 
“ Essay  on  Indifference,”  he  soon  showed  him- 
self one  of  his  most  ardent  followers.  (See 
Lamennais.)  During  the  revolution  of  1830 
Lacordau-e,  in  conjunction  with  M.  de  Monta- 
1 ember t,  commenced  the  publication  of  “ L'Ave- 
nir,”  giving  to  the  new  paper  the  motto,  “ God 
and  Liberty.”  The  task  they  set  themselves  to 
accomplish  by  the  aid  of  their  journal  was  reli- 
gious, civil,  and  political  liberty.  The  stron°* 
language  and  bold  opinions  of  this  new  religious 
paper  brought  Lacordaire  before  the  Court  of 
Assize  in  the  following  year.  Here  he  defended 
himself  with  the  utmost  eloquence,  and  was 
tiiumphantly  acquitted.  He  had  endeavoured, 
a few  months  previously,  to  join  to  his  priestly 
function  the  title  of  advocate;  but  the  council 
of  that  body  refused  to  inscribe  his  name  on 
their  rolls.  Not  long  afterwards,  lie,  with 
Messrs.  Montalembert  and  De  Choux  opened 
without  authority,  a “ Free  School.”  In  France' 
such  a proceeding  was  in  direct  opposition  to 
lavy;  accordingly,  he  and  his  coadjutors  were 
ordered  to  close  the  establishment.  This 
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demand  was  unheeded,  and  it  was  not  until  force 
had  been  employed,  that  the  heads  of  the  school 
could  be  induced  to  leave  the  placo.  Lacordaire, 
Montalembcrt,  and  De  Choux,  were  cited  before 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  Condemned  to  pity  the 
minimum  fine,  100  francs,  the  hold  innovators 
were  admitted  to  have  gained  the  victory.  The 
French  clergy  were  strongly  moved  by  the 
burning  eloquence  of  Lacordaire  and  his  fellow 
reformers.  What  the  result  would  have  been 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  papacy  felt  itself  threatened,  for 
Gregory  XVI.,  in  1832,  put  forth  his  “ Encycli- 
cal Letter.”  in  which  he  declared  that  “ ‘ tin 


cal  Letter,”  in  which  he  declared  that  “‘the 
regeneration  of  the  Church’  was  an  absurdity, 
‘liberty  of  conscience’  a mad  dream,  and 
‘liberty  of  the  press’  a fatal  delusion.”  If 
Lacordaire.  and  the  other  chiefs  of  “ L’ Avenir” 
had  given  so  much  uneasiness  to  the  head  of 
the  established  religion  of  their  country,  their 
submission  was  most  sudden  and  complete. 
The  three  journalists  went  to  Rome : of  Lacor- 
daire  it  is  said,  “ He  prostrated  himself  on  the 
tomb  of  St.  Peter,  and  rose  submissive  and 
transformed.”  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  de- 
moted himself  to  preaching.  In  1835  he  com- 
menced his  pulpit  orations  at  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  gathered  about  him.  says  one 
of  his  French  critics,  ‘‘the  worldly  crowd  by 
other  attractions  besides  the  sacred  word.  lie 
held  forth  as  to  every  topic:  under  the  pretext 
of  religion,  he  discoursed  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, of  every-day  emotions  and  interests,  of 
nationality,  of  liberty,  of  political  economy,  of 
railroads,  and  of  Napoleon.  The  brilliancy  of 
his  language,  the  energetic  audacity  of  his 
movements,  captivated  his  hearers.”  From 
this  it  would  appear,  that  a certain  style  of 
pulpit  eloquence,  lately  exceedingly  successful 
in  England,  is  nothing  else  than  an  imitation 
ol  Lacordaire’s  manner.  In  1836  he  made  a 
second  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  was  well 
received,  and  soon  afterwards  composed  a com- 
plete retractation  of  his  former  opinions  as 
expressed  in  “ L’ Avenir.”  In  1840  he  assumed 
the  habit  of  a Dominican  friar,  and  wrote  his 
“ Life  of  St.  Dominic,”  wherein  he  justifies, 
with  more  poetical  power  than  historical  truth, 
the  Inquisition.  During  the  revolution  of  1848 
ne  revived  his  old  republican  ideas,  and  took 
his  seat  among  the  “ Mountain  ” party  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  His  parliamentary  efforts 
were  not  very  successful,  however,  and  he  soon 
resigned  his  seat.  Subsequently,  his  voice 
growing  very  weak,  he  became  director  of 
the  college  of  Sorreze.  lie  published  several 
theological  works,  some  sermons,  and  funeral 
orations ; among  others,  one  upon  Daniel 
O'Connell,  n.  1802 ; d.  1861.  _ 

Lachetelle,  Pierre  Louis,  la-lcre-iel,  usually 
called  Lacretelle  the  Elder,  a French  writer, 
was  a parliamentary  advocate  during  the 
French  revolution,  and  afterwards  sat  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  acted  as  a member 
oi  the  Legislative  Corps.  During  the  Empire 
and  the  Restoration  he  remained  unemployed, 
his  republican  principles  not  permitting  him  to 
serve  under  these  governments.  He  was  a pro- 
found and  voluminous  author.  A complete 
edition  of  his  works  was  commenced  in  1323, 
and  included  treatises  on  eloquence  and  philo- 
sophy, at  well  as  dramatic  pieces  &c.  lie  was 
for  some  time,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
“Minerve,”  a famous  paper,  whose  politics 
were  in  opposition  to  the  Empire  and  tne 
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Restoration.  He  also  compiled  the  articles 
“Logie,”  “Metaphysics,"  and  “Moral  Philo- 
sophy,” for  the  “ Encyclopedic  Mcthodique.” 
n.  at  Metz,  1751 ; n.  1824. 

Laciietkli.e,  Charles  Joseph,  a distinguished 
French  historian,  was  brother  of  the  preceding, 
and  is  generally  styled  the  Younger. 

Lacuoix,  Antoine  Nicolas  de,  la-kricaw',  an 
eminent  French  geographer,  who  embraced  an 
ecclesiastical  life,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
pursuit  of  geographical  knowledge.  His  “ Geo- 
graphic Moderne”was  produced  in  1747.  and 
has  been  several  times  reprinted,  remaining  a 
standard  work  in  his  own  country,  n.  at  Paris, 
1704;  d.  1760.— He  must  not  be  confounded 
with  another  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a 
teacher  of  languages  and  of  geography  at  Lyons, 
and  who  produced  a “Universal  Geography," 
&e.  d.  about  1715. 

Lactantius,  Lucius  Cadius  Firmianus,  lac- 
tan  -bhe-us,  an  eloquent  father  of  the  Church, 
was,  according  to  some,  an  African,  and,  to 
others,  a native  of  Fermo,  in  Italy.  He  studied 
under  Arnobius,  and  became  so  famous  as  a 
rhetorician,  that  Constantine  appointed  him 
preceptor  to  his  son  Crispus.  He  formed  his 
style  upon  that  of  Cicero;  but  though  lie 
wrote  with  great  purity  and  force,  particularly 
in  confuting  the  pagan  errors  and  follies,  he  was 
more  of  a rhetorician  than  a theologian,  lie 
blended  philosophy  with  divinity,  and  thereby 
involved  the  truths  of  religion  in  considerable 
obscurity.  A complete  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  at  Gottingen,  1736 ; but  the  best  edi- 
tion is  that  of  Paris,  2 vols.  4to,  1748.  Lived  at 
the  end  of  the  3rd  and  beginning  of  the  4th 
century. 

Lacy,  John,  lai'-se,  an  English  actor  and 
dramatic  writer  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  with 
whom  he  was  a great  favourite.  He  produced 
“The  Dumb  Lady,”  “ The  Old  Troop;  or  Mon- 
sieur Ragout,”  and  “Sir  Hercules  Buffoon.”  d. 
1681.— He  is  not  to  be  taken  for  John  Lacy,  an 
English  gentleman,  who  became  the  zealous 
friend  of  the  French  impostors  who  called  them- 
selves prophets  at  the  beginning  of  the  18lh 
century.  This  person  wrote  some  incoherent 
tracts  on  that  subject,  and  was  imprisoned  lor 
his  zeal. 

Lacydas,  la-si'-das,  a Greek  philosopher  of 
Cyrene,  and  disciple  of  Areesilaus,  whom  he 
succeeded  as  master  of  the  second  Academy. 
Attalus  gave  him  a garden  in  which  to  read  his 
lectures.  He  foolishly  mourned  the  loss  ot  a 
favourite  goose,  which  he  caused  to  be  buried 
magnificently.  Lived  about  ffiO  b.c. 

Lapislaps  I.,  (sometimes  written  Ladisks 
and  Vladislas),  la’-dis-laus,  king  ot  Hungary, 
the  son  of  Bela  I.,  succeeded  his  brother  Geisa 
in  1077.  He  added  to  his  dominions  Dalmatia 
and  Croatia,  reduced  the  Bohemians,  who  had 
revolted,  expelled  the  Huns,  and  conquered  part 
of  Bulgaria  and  Russia.  He  also  detcaicd  the 
Tartars,  and  was  as  distinguished  for  his  piety 
as  foi  his  valour.  He  died  in  1095,  and  was 
canonized  in  1198.  , . 

Ladislatjs  III.  succeeded  Stephen  V.,  his 
father,  in  1272.  He  was  a debauched  prince, 
and  divorced  his  lawful  wife.  He  also  ill-used 
the  clergy,  and,  rendering  himself  an  object  ot 
universal  hatred,  was  assassinated  in  1290. 

L ADT8LATJS  IV.  was  grand-duke  of  Lithuania, 
and  3rd  or  6th  king  of  this  name  of  Po\&nA, 
and  elected  to  the  throne  of  Hungary  m 1440- 
He  declared  war  against  the  Turks,  ana 
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employed  as  his  general  John  Ilunniades,  who 
was  very  successful.  Ladislaus,  however,  made 
peace,  which  gave  such-  dissatisfaction  to  the 
pope  and  other  Christian  princes,  that  he  was 
induced  to  break  it;  but  he  was  very  unfortu- 
nate afterwards,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  battle  of 
Varna,  in  1444. 

Ladislaus  V.,  the  son  of  Albert  of  Austria, 
was  made  king  on  the  death  of  Ladislaus  IV., 
under  the  guardianship  of  John  Hunniades.  He 
was  very  zealous  against  the  Hussites,  by  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned  in  1468. 

Ladislaus  VI.,  was  the  son  of  Casimir  IV., 
king  of  Poland,  and  elected  king  of  Hungary, 
on  the  death  of  Matthias  Corvinus,  in  1190,  in 
opposition  to  his  own  brother,  Albert,  and  to 
John,  the  natural  son  of  his  predecessor,  and  to 
Maximilian  of  Austria.  His  reign  was  very 
turbulent,  being  constantly  at  war  with  the 
Turks  and  other  neighbouring  powers.  He  died 
in  1516. 

Ladislaus,  or  Lancelot,  king  of  Naples, 
called  the  Liberal  and  Victorious,  succeeded  his 
father,  Charles  HI.,  in  13S6.  He  had  been  pre- 
viously count  of  Provence  and  king  of  Hungary. 
He  obtained  the  latter  crown  in  1-103,  during 
the  imprisonment  of  Sigismund,  who  compelled 
him  to  return  to  Italy.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  was  opposed  by  Louis  II.,  duke  of 
Anjou,  which  occasioned  some  bloody  wars. 
Pope  John  XXIII.  at  first  e.-poused  the  cause  of 
Louis,  but  afterwards  took  the  part  of  Ladislaus, 
who,  however,  marched  against  Rome,  and 
having  taken  it,  turned  his  arms  on  the  Floren- 
tines, whom  he  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  in 
1-113.  b.  1376;  d.  at  Naples,  it  is  suspected  of 
poison,  1414. 

Ladislaus  I.,  king  of  Poland,  succeeded  his 
brother,  Boleslaus  II.,  inlOS2.  He  defeated  the 
armies  of  Prussia  and  Pomerania,  d.  1102. 

Ladislaus  II.,  king  of  Poland,  succeeded  his 
father,  Boleslaus  III.,  in  1138.  He  made  war 
against  his  brothers  on  frivolous  pretences,  and, 
after  several  bat  ties,  was  driven  from  his  throne ; 
but  Boleslaus  I V.,  his  successor,  gave  him  Silesia 
at  the  request  of  Frederic  Barbarossa.  d.  at 
Oldenburg,  1159. 

Ladislaus  I.  (some  reckoning  him  as  the 
first  of  this  name)  or  IV.,  king  of  Poland,  came 
to  the  throne  in  1296.  He  pillaged  his  subjects 
and  seized  the  goods  of  the  clergy,  for  which 
he  was  expelled,  and  the  crown  given  to  Wen- 
ceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia.  Ladislaus  retired 
to  Rome,  but,  on  the  death  of  'Wenceslaus,  was 
recalled  to  Poland,  where  he  governed  with 
moderation  and  wisdom.  Pomerania  having 
revolted,  he  called  to  his  aid  the  Teutonic 
knights,  who  repaid  themselves  by  seizing  Dant- 
zic  and  other  places ; but  Ladislaus  marched 
against  the  knights,  and  defeated  them.  d.  1333. 
Ladislaus  II.,  or  V.  (See  Jagellon.) 
Ladislaus  III.,  or  VI.  ( See  Ladislaus  IV.) 
LADiSLAUsIV.,orVII., king  of  Poland, succeed- 
ed Sigismund  Ill.  in  1682.  Before  his  advance- 
ment to  the  throne,  he  signalized  himself 
against  the  Turks,  whom  he  defeated  in  several 
actions.  He  also  repulsed  the  Russians,  and 
forced  them  to  make  peace,  d.  1649. 

Ladvocat,  Jean  Baptiste,  lad'-vo-lca,  alearned 
irench  writer,  who  became  doctor,  librarian 
and  professor  of  the  Sorbonne.  The  duke  of 
Urleans,  having  founded  a Hebrew  professor- 
snip  in  the  Sorbonne,  appointed  Ladvocat  to 
iS,“j  1'o3-„  His  works _ are,  a “Geographical 
Dictionary ; an  Historical  Dictionary.”  which 
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has  since  been  repeatedly  enlarged ; a “ Hebrew 
Grammar,”  &c.  n.  at  Vaucouleurs,  1709;  d.  at 
Paris,  1765. 

L/elius,  Cains,  le'-li-us,  consul  of  Rome,  140 
b.c.,  distinguished  himself  as  a soldier  in 
Spain,  and  was  no  less  celebrated  for  his  elo- 
quence and  poetical  genius.  He  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger, 
and  is  said  to  have  assisted  Terence  in  his 
comedies.— There  was  another  consul  of  this 
name,  190  b.c.  He  accompanied  the  elder 
Scipio  to  Africa,  and  took  part  in  the  victories 
over  Asdrubal  and  Syphax. 

Laennec,  Rene  Theophile  Hyacinthe,  lan'- 
nek,  a distinguished  French  physician,  inventor 
of  the  stethoscope  and  of  the  art  of  “ mediate 
auscultation.”  After  completing  his  medical 
education  at  Nantes,  under  his'  uncle,  a cele- 
brated physician,  and  at  Paris,  he  obtained  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  1814.  His  lite- 
rary acquirements  were  extensive, and  he  rapidly 
grew  into  fame  as  a lecturer  and  writer  on  me- 
dicine.^ In  1816  he  became  chief  physician  at 
the  Hopital  Necker,  and  soon  afterwards  made 
known  his  important  discovery  in  his  “Treatise 
on  Mediate  Auscultation.”  His  health,  which 
had  been  always  delicate,  now  grew  so  infirm 
that  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  large  private 
practice  and  his  official  appointments,  to  repair 
into  Brittany.  In  1821  lie  returned,  with  re- 
stored health,  to  Paris,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  in  the  College  of  France. 
Five  years  later  his  health  again  gave  way;  and 
it  was  found,  by  means  of  the  system  he  had 
himself  invented,  that  he  was  attacked  with 
consumption.  He  retired  to  Brittany,  and  soon 
afterwards  died.  His  great  invention  of  the 
stethoscope,  as  well  as  his  valuable  works,  eluci- 
dated the  pathology  of  diseases  of  the  chest, 
which  till  his  time  had  been  involved  in  the 
greatest  obscurity.  His  most  invaluable  work, 
on  “ Mediate  Auscultation,”  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Dr.  Forbes.  Besides  this, 
he  also  produced  a number  of  excellent  treatises 
on  medicine,  and  was  altogether  one  of  the 
greatest  advancers  of  medical  science  the  world 
has  seen  during  the  last  century,  b.  at  Quim- 
per,  Brittany,  1781;  n.  1826. 

La  Fayette,  Louis  Mottier,  Mademoiselle 
de,  la'-fai-yet,  a French  lady,  celebrated  for 
her  beauty  and  wit,  was  maid  of  honour  to 
Anne  of  Austria.  Louis  XIII.  beo-une  inspired 
with  a lively  passion  for  her,  but  she  resisted 
Ins  entreaties,  and  sought,  in  1637,  the  retire- 
ment of  a cloister,  where  she  assumed  the  name 
of  Sister  Angelica,  d.  1665.  Madame  de  Genlis 
made  her  the  heroine  of  a romance,  first  pub- 
lished in  1812,  entitled  “ Mademoiselle  de  la 
Fayette.” 

La  Fayette,  Countess  de.  ( See  Fayette.) 
La  Fayette,  Gilbert  Mottier,  Marquis  dej  a 
celebrated  soldier  and  patriot,  came  of  a noble 
family  in  Auvergne,  and,  at  the  age  of  20 
years,  fitted  out  a frigate  at  his  own  expense 
and  sailed  for  America,  to  fight  in  the  ranks  of 
the  insurgents  against  British  domination.  Re- 
turning to  France  at  the  end  of  two  years,  ho 
again  sailed  /or  America,  with  reinforcements 
of  ships,  men,  and  money,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  Virginia  and  at  the  siege  of  York- 
town.  His  energy  and  ability  greatly  contri- 
buted to  the  foundation  of  the  republic  of  the 
United  States.  The  renown  he  had  acquired  in 
America  caused  him  to  be  elected,  in  1787 
member  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  and  in 
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1789  deputy  in  the  National  Assembly.  In  this 
capacity  he  warmly  defended  the  republican 
ideas  then  in  vogue,  and  proposed  the  first  de- 
claration of  the  rights  of  man,  which  ultimately 
formed  the  basis  of  the  constitution.  In  July, 
1789,  ho  was  appointed  commandant  of  the 
national  guard,  upon  which  occasion  he  caused 
his  soldiers  to  assume  a tri-coloured  cockade, — 
blue  and  red,  the  colours  of  the  commune  of 
Paris,  and  white,  the  colour  of  the  French  lily, 
— this  being  the  origin  of  what  afterwards  be- 
came the  national  colours,  lie  protected  the 
royal  family  on  the  5th  and  6th  October,  and 
when  the  people  broke  out  into  insurrection  in 
July,  1791,  he  defeated  them  with  his  national 
guards  on  the  Champ  de  Mars.  On  being  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  army  of  the  north,  he 
defeated  the  allies  at  Pliilippeville  and  Mau- 
beuge.  In  August,  1792,  he  was  outlawed  for 
having  arrested  the  commissioners  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  sent  to  watch  him  at  his  camp 
at  Compiegne,  where  it  is  said  he  had  previously 
invited  the  king  to  seek  an  asylum.  Upon  this, 
he,  with  a few  friends,  crossed  the  frontier,  in- 
tending to  take  up  his  residence  in  a neutral 
country,  but  was  arrested  by  the  Austrians,  and 
confined  in  the  fortress  of  Olmutz,  in  Moravia. 
He  remained  there  during  five  years,  but  was 
released  by  a special  article  in  the  treaty  of 
Campo-Formio.  Strongly  opposed  to  Napo- 
leon’s ambition,  La  Fayette  took  no  part^  in 
public  affairs  during  the  Consulate  and  the  Em- 
pire. On  Napoleon’s  return  from  Elba  in  1815, 
La  Fayette  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, where,  after  the  defeat  at  Water- 
loo, he  replied,  in  answer  to  Lucien’s  appeal : 

“ We  have  followed  your  brother  through  the 
burning  sands  of  Syria,  as  well  as  to  the  frozen 
deserts  of  Russia;  the  bleached  bones  of  two 
millions  of  Frenchmen  scattered  all  over  the 
globe  attest  our  devotion  to  him.  That  devotion 
is  now  exhausted,  for  his  cause  is  no  longer  the 
cause.of  the  nation.”  As  a member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  under  the  Restoration,  he  was 
the  untiring  advocate  of  constitutional  liberty. 
In  1824  he  visited  the  United  States,  where  his 
journey  was  a perpetual  ovation.  During  the 
revolution  of  1830,  he  was  nominated  for  the 
second  time  chief  of  the  national  guard,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  to  propose  Louis  1‘hilippe  as  king 
of  the  French.  The  new  monarch,  however,  soon 
became  jealous  of  his  popularity,  and  sought  to 
counteract  his  great  influence  by  propo-ing  a 
measure  for  the  abolition  of  the  post  of  cotu- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  national  guard.  This 
attack  La  Fayette  forestalled  by  tendering  his 
resignation,  and  henceforth  the  relations  of  La 
Fayette  and  Louis  Philippe  were  of  the  most 
uncordial  character.  La  Fayette  took  a dis- 
tinguished part  in  some  of  the  greatest  events 
of  his  epoch,  in  the  American  revolution,  and  in 
those  of  France  in  1789  and  183p.  Although  not 
possessed  of  commanding  genius,  he  was’  ever 
actuated  by  patriotic  and  disinterested  motives. 
But  perhaps  with  him  the  qualities  of  the  heart 
were  superior  to  those  of  the  mind.  Through- 
out his  long  career,  he  showed  a want  of  fore- 
sight and  decision,  and  proved  himsel  f a general 
more  fitted  to  excite  popular  commotion  ihan  to 
direct  and  establish  national  security.  La  Fa- 
yette left  behind  him  “Memoirs,”  which  were 
published  by  his  family  in  1837-40.  n.  at  Cha- 
vagnac,  in  the  department  of  the  Haute-Loire, 
1757  ; D.  at  Paris,  1834. 

Lafitau,  Joseph  Francois,  la'f-e-to,  a French 
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Jesuit,  who  was  a missionary  among  the  Iro- 
quois in  America.  He  wrote  the  “Manners  of 
the  Native  Americans  compared  with  those 
of  the  Primitive  Times,”  a “ History  of  the 
Discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  New 
World,”  and  other  works,  n.  1710. 

Lafitte,  Jacques,  la' -feet,  the  chief  banker 
of  France  during  the  Empire  and  the  Resto- 
ration, was  the  son  of  a poor  carpenter  at 
Bayonne,  and  in  1787  walked  to  Paris,  where  he 
obtained  the  situation  of  assistant  clerk  in  the 
banking-house  of  Pcrregaux,  at  £48  per  annum. 
He  became  successively  book-keeper,  cashier, 
chief  clerk,  manager,  junior  partner,  and,  in 
1809,  succeeded  to  the  business,  and  thenceforth 
carried  it  on  in  his  own  name.  His  eminently 
profound  and  practical  talents  for  finance  pro- 
cured for  him  the  posts  of  regent  of  the  Bank  of 
France,  and  president  of  the  Paris  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  During  a monetary  crisis,  in  1815, 
Lafitte  lent  the  government  the  sum  of  2,000,009 
francs.  In  the  same  year,  Louis  XVI II.,  on  his 
departure  for  Ghent,  deposited  with  the  banker 
a very  considerable  sum,  which  Napoleon  I.  re- 
spected. Four  months  afterwards,  the  emperor 
himself,  when  leaving  Paris  for  the  last  time, 
lodged  in  the  same  hands  the  sum  of  5,000,091 
francs.  Lafitte  wished  to  give  Napoleon  a re- 
ceipt, but  the  latter  replied . “ It  is  unnecessary. 
I know  you,  M.  Lafitte;  you  never  liked  my 
government,  but  you  are  an  honest  man.”  In 
1830  he  was  said  to  be  possessed  of  a private 
fortune  of  upwards  of  £2,000,000  sterling,  but 
in  the  following  year  the  great  European  mone- 
tary panic  took  place,  and  the  house  of  Lafitte 
fell,  along  with  those  whose  creditor  he  was. 
At  tliis  juncture  Lafitte  sold  off  the  whole  of  his 
private  property,  amounting  to  10,000,0j0  of 
francs,  and  subsequently,  after  the  full  discharge 
of  his  liabilities,  he  was  ascertained  to  have  a 
surplus  of  8,000,000  francs.  At  his  death,  his 
remains  were  attended  to  the  cemetery  of  Pere- 
la-Chaise  by  the  most  eminent  personages  of 
Paris,  and  his  funeral  oration  was  pronounced 
by  Arago.  b.  at  Bavonne,  1767 ; d.  at  Paris, 
18-14. 

L.vttox  nr,  Ladi  BAT,Andr6  Daniel,  luf-fwnp 
de  lu-dai'-la,  a French  statesman  and  finan- 
cier, who,  having  inherited  considerable  pro- 
perty, was  able  to  devote  his  leisure  to  the  study 
of  political  economy  and  the  fine  arts.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy  of  Painting 
at  Bordeaux,  and  became  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  that  city,  and 
also  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Paris  M. 
Lafibn  was  president  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
when  Louis  XVI.  and  his  family  took  refuge  in 
its  midst,  on  the  10th  of  August,  1792;  and  in 
the  massacre  in  September  following,  he  saved 
the  life  of  the  Abbe  Sicard.  lie  was  subse- 
quently himself  exposed  to  much  danger ; but 
having  survived  the  Reign  of  Tcrx-or,  was  chosen, 
in  September,  1795,  a member  of  the  Council  of 
Ancients  for  the  department  of  the  Seine.  In 
1797  lie  was  among  those  who  were  condemned 
to  deportation,  and  sent  to  Cayenne ; but  re- 
turned from  exile  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Consulate.  In  1815  he  visited  England,  and  col- 
lected much  information  concerning  its  finances, 
commerce,  and  public  institutions;  and  on  his 
return  he  presented  to  Louis  XVLII.  a valuable 
work  on  the  finances  of  France,  b.  1746;  i>. 
1S29.  , . . 

La  Foxtaitve.  \See  Foxtaixe,  John  de  la.) 

Lafontaixe,  Augustus  Henry  Julius,  la' -Jen- 
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tune,  a German  romance  writer,  among  whose 
numerous  works  are,  “Blanche  and  Minna, 
or  the  Manners  of  the  Burghers,”  “Moral 
Systems,”  “The  Country  Clergyman,  or  New 
Family  Pictures,”  and  “ Clara  du  Plessis  and 
Clairaut,  or  the  History  of  Two  Lovers.”  b. 
1756;  d.  1831. 

La  Galissonniere,  Marquis  de,  ga'-lees-son' 
ne-uir,  a French  admiral,  who,  in  1745,  was 
appointed  governor-general  of  Canada,  and  be  I 
came  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  the  French 
viceroys  of  that  colony.  In  1756  Louis  XV.  con 
fided  to  his  charge  the  fleet  destined  to  act 
against  the  English  in  the  Mediterranean.  He 
was  opposed  to  Admiral  Byng  at  Minorca,  and 
co-operated  at  the  taking  of  Mahon,  b.  at 
llochefort,  1(93 ; n.  1756. 

Lagnv,  Thomas  Fantet  de,  lan'-ye,  a clever 
French  mathematician,  who  was  designed  for 
the  bar,  but  preferred  geometry  to  jurispru- 
dence, and  was  educated  accordingly  at  Paris, 
by  the  liberality  of  the  duke  de  Noailles.  He 
became  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  Louis  XIV.  appointed  him  royal  hydrogra- 
pher  at  .Rochefort;  but,  sixteen  years  afterwards, 
he  was  recalled  to  Paris,  and  made  librarian  to 
the  king,  with  a considerable  pension.  He 
wrote:  “ New  Methods  for  the  Extraction  and 
Approximation  of  Roots ;”  “ Elements  of  Arith 
metic  and  Algebra;”  “The  Cubature  of  the 
Sphere;”  “A  General  Analysis  or  Method  of 
Resolving  Problems ;”  and  several  papers  in  the 
“ Memoirs”  of  the  Academy.  Fie  was  a fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  b.  at  Lyons, 
1660;  d.  at  Paris,  1734. 

Lagrange,  Joseph  Louis  de,  la'-granj,  a 
celebrated  mathematician,  who,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  took  rank  among  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  time,  by  addressing  to  Euler 
some  answers  relative  to  the  isoperimetrical 
problems  which  had  engaged  his  attention  from 
his  tenth  year.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he  be- 
came professor  of  mathematics  in  the  School  of 
Artillery  at  Turin,  and  soon  afterwards,  in  con- 
junction with  a few  friends,  founded  the  Royal 
Academy  of  the  same  city.  In  1764,  and  the 
inflowing  years,  he  bore  off  the  mathematical 
prize  ottered  by  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences 
In  1766  he  was  invited  by  Frederick  the  Great 
to  Berlin,  to  succeed  Euler  as  president  of  the 
Academy,  and  remained  in  that  city  during 
twenty  years.  ALer  the  death  of  Frederick  he 
went  to  reside  at  Paris,  where  Louis  XVI.  had 
provided  apartments  for  liis  use  in  the  Louvre 
He  passed  unscathed  through  the  revolutionary 
period,  and  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Poly- 
technic School.  Napoleon  I.  gave  him  a seat  in 
t he  Senate,  and  loaded  him  with  dignities.  His 
illustrious  friend  Laplace  thus  characterized  him 
in  his  funeral  oration Among  those  who 
have  most  effectually  extended  the  limits  of  our 
knowledge,  Newton  and  Lagrange  appear  to 
have  possessed  m the  highest  degree  the  happy 
art  of  detecting  general  principles,  which  con- 
stitutes the  true  genius  of  science.  This  art 
joined  to  a rare  elegance  in  the  exposition  of 
the  most  abstract  theories,  characterized  La- 
t(mD  L:}=ran8'1c>”  says  Professor  llamil- 

nno’ivctV  s I?erhaPs  done  more  than  any  other 
analyst  to  give  extent  and  harmony  to  such  de- 

incnfm'  ™scarchcs”  (the  theoretical  dcvelop- 
tho  mn  t hG  “W,S  0f  motion),  “ by  showing  that 
motion.4,  ran<Vd  C0nseciucnces  respecting  the 
motaons  of  systems  of  bodies  may  be  derived 
from  one  radical  formula;  the  beauty  of  the 
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method  so  suiting  the  dignity  of  the  results  as 
to  make  his  great  work  a kind  of  scientific 
poem.”  Of  the  works  of  this  luminary  of  ma- 
thematical science  we  have  space  only  to  enu- 
merate the  most  important : these  are  “Analy- 
tical Mechanics,”  the  second  edition  published 
in  Paris,  1811-15 ; “ Theory  of  Analytical  Func- 
tions,” second  edition  published  1813 ; “ Reso- 
lution of  Numerical  Equations,”  1826;  “Lessons 
on  the  Calculus  of  Functions.”  In  addition  to 
a crowd  of  highly  important  contributions  to 
the  “ Transactions  ” of  the  learned  Societies  of 
Turin,  Berlin,  and  Paris,  he  produced  treatises 
‘ On  the  Origin  of  Comets,”  “ On  the  Calculation 
of  Eclipses,"  and  on  the  “Method  of  deter- 
mining the  Orbit  of  a Comet  from  Observa- 
tions.” b.  at  Turin,  1736;  d.  at  Paris,  1813. 

Laguerbe,  Louis,  la -goo-air,  a French  painter, 
was  the  godson  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  him  in- 
structed by  Le  Brun,  and  in  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Paris.  In  1683  he  came  to  England,  and  was 
much  employed  in  painting  ceilings,  halls,  &c. 
He  was  first  engaged  by  Verrio  on  the  large 
work  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital;  subse- 
quently he  had  lodgings  assigned  him  in  Hamp- 
ton Court  Palace,  where  he  painted  “The  La- 
bours of  Hercules.”  b.  1663;  d.  1721. 

Lagus,  lai'-gus,  a Macedonian  of  mean  extrac- 
tion, who  married  Arsinoe,  daughter  of  Meleager, 
who,  according  to  some  accounts,  was  then  preg- 
nant by  King  Philip,  and  being  willing  to  hide 
the  disgrace  of  his  wife,  Lagus  exposed  the 
child  in  the  woods.  An  eagle  preserved  the  life 
of  the  infant,  and  fed  him  with  her  prey,  't  his 
uncommon  preservation  was  divulged  to  Lagus, 
who  adopted  the  child,  and  called  him  Ptolemy, 
conjecturing  that  as  his  life  had  been  so  sin- 
gularly preserved,  his  days  would  be  spent 
in  grandeur  and  affluence.  This  Ptolemy  be- 
came king  of  Egypt  after  the  death  of  Alexander. 
The  first  of  the  Ptolemies  was  called  Lagus,  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  successors  of  the 
same  name.  Ptolemy, The  first  of  the  Macedo- 
nian kings  of  Egypt,  wished  it  to  be  believed 
that  he  was  the  legitimate  son  of  Lagus,  and  he 
preferred  the  appellation  of  Lagides  to  all  other 
appellations.  The  surname  of  Lagides  was 
transmitted  to  all  his  descendants  on  the 
Egyptian  throne  to  the  reign  of  Cleopatra,  An. 
tony’s  mistress. 

La  Haepe.  {See  Harpe,  John  Francis  de  la  ) 
Lahike,  Philippe  de,  Ui -here,  a French  ma- 
thematician, who  was  professor  of  astronomy 
and  mathematics  in  the  College  of  France,  and 
a ?lember  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
in  16/8.  He  was  employed  in  many  important 
public  works ; among  the  rest,  one  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  water-levels,  preparatory  to 
the  construction  of  the  aqueduct  for  supplying 
Paris.  IIis  chief  works  were  treatises  “ On 
Corneal  and  Cylindrical  Sections,”  “ On  Survey- 
ing and  On  Mechanics.”  b.  at  Paris,  1640  • 
d.  at  the  same  city,  1719.  ’ 

Lainez,  James,  lai-naith',  a Spaniard,  and 
one  ot  the  companions  of  Loyola,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  generalship  of  the  Jesuits,  in  1558. 
He  assisted  at  the  council  of  Trent,  where  he 
supported  the  papal  authority  to  an  extravagant 
degree.  lie  obtained  from  Paul  IV.  the  per- 
petual generalship  of  the  order,  and  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  privileges .-  the  right  of 
making  all  manner  of  contracts  without  the 
pri  vity  or  consent  of  the  society ; that  of  giving 
authority  and  authenticity  to  all  comments  and 
explanations  of  the  constitutions;  the  power  of 
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making  new  and  altering  old  rules;  and  that  of 
Slaving  prisons  independently  of  the  secular 
power.  Lainez  refused  a cardinalship.  n.  in 
Castile,  1512;  d.  at  Rome,  1665. 

Laing,  Malcolm,  laing,  a Scottish  historian, 
who  studied  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  ho  became  a member  of  the  celebrated 
Speculative  Society,  lie  was  subsequently  called 
to  the  Scottish  bar ; but,  although  he  displayed 
high  forensic  abilities,  he  never  succeeded  in 
obtaining  much  practice.  In  1793  he  com- 
menced his  literary  career  by  editing  Henry’s 
“ History  of  Britain.”  Five  years  later,  lie  pro- 
duced “ The  History  of  Scotland,  from  the 
Union  of  the  Crowns,  on  the  Accession  of  James 
VI.,  to  the  Union  of  the  Kingdoms  in  the  Reign 
of  Queen  Anne.”  lie  afterwards  appended  to 
the  second  edition  of  this  work  a “ Preliminary 
Dissertation  on  the  Participation  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  in  the  Murder  of  Darnley .”  He 
represented  Orkney  for  some  time  in  Parliament, 
and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Fox.  n.  in  Orkney, 
1762;  D.  1818. 

Laing,  Samuel,  an  English  traveller  and 
writer,  brother  of  the  preceding,  composed 
some  valuable  works,  the  chief  of  which  were 
“Notes  of  a Traveller,”  “Travels  in  Norway,” 
and  the  “Heimskringla.” 


Dally  Tollendal 


Laing,  Alexander,  an  antiquarian  and  miscel- 
laneous writer,  of  whose  early  history  but  little 
is  known,  latterly  followed  the  calling  of  an 
itinerant  vender  of  old  books;  and,  being  a 
man  of  much  humour  and  eccentricity,  ob- 
tained access  to  many  sources  of  information, 
which  lie  turned  to  account  in  the  “Donean 
Tourist,”  in  verse,  with  copious  notes,  giving  an 
account  of  the  battles,  castles,  families,  gentle- 
moil’s  seats,  &c.,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Don  ; 
and  “The  Caledonian  Itinerary,  or  a Tour  on 
the  Banks  of  the  Dee,”  a poem,  with  historical 
notes.  He  was  also  the  compiler  of  the  Ec- 
centric  Magazine,”  which  contains  many  cuiious 
and  whimsical  epitaphs  gleaned  from  church- 
yards in  Aberdeenshire,  b.  1778;  d.  1838. 

Lake,  Gerard,  Viscount,  lailc,  a distin- 
guished English  general,  who  entered  the  army 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  served  in  the  seven 
Years’  War,  and  subsequently  participated  m 
the  campaigns  in  America  and  in  Q ' 
During  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  m 1797-98,  he 
acted  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
force.  In  1S00  he  went  out  to  Indians  com- 
mander-in-cliief,  and  three  years  afterwaids  took 
the  held  against  the  Mahrattas,  whom  he  sig- 
nally defeated  before  the  city  of  Delhi.  On  en- 
terin'' that  city,  he  obtained  possession  of  bhah 
A llum,  the  Mogul  emperor,  nominally  the  sove- 
reign of  India,  but  in  reality  the  tool  of  the 
Mahrattas.  He  afterwards  reduced  Agra,  and, 
bv  a scries  of  brilliant  successes,  took  from 
Scindiah  all  his  possessions  beyond  the  river 
Chumbul.  lie  operated  m 1804-5  against 
Ilolkar  whom  he  defeated  alter  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance. For  his  distinguished  services  he  was 
created,  on  his  return  to  England  m 1807,  a 
viscount,  having  been  previously  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Lake  of  Delhi  and  Laswaiee. 

B'LALANDE,18Michael  Richard  de,  la' -land,  a 
French  musician  who,  when  young,  became 
a chorister  in  the  church  ot  bt.  Germain 
l’Auxerre  but  on  reaching  manhood  lost  Ins 
fine  voice,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  violin,  in  hopes  of  being  emploicd  by  Eu 
at  the  opera ; but,  being  refused,  he  broke  lus 
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instrument,  and  studied  the_  organ.  The  duke 
of  Noailles  recommended  him  to  Louis  XIV., 
who  appointed  him  musical  instructor  to  the 
court.  He  was  also  composer  and  chapel-master 
to  the  king.  b.  at  Paris,  1657 ; d.  at  Versailles, 
1726.  , „ 

L aland  e,  Joseph  J drome  le  Fran?ais  de,  an 
eminent  French  astronomer,  who  was  sent  to 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  studying  jurisprudence, 
but  his  attention  having  been  early  directed  to 
Fontenelle’s  “ Discourses  on  the  Plurality  of 
Worlds,”  he  secretly  devoted  himself  to  the  pur- 
suit of  astronomical  science.  He  attended  the 
lectures  of  Lemonnier  and  Delille,  and  made 
such  considerable  progress  as  to  be  able  to 
undertake,  before  he  had  attained  his  nineteenth 
year,  a series  of  observations  for  determining 
the  moon’s  distance  from  the  earth,  at  the  ob- 
servatory  of  Berlin.  * On  his  return  to  Paris,  the 
Royal  Academy,  in  token  of  their  admiration  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  completed  his  task, 
elected  him  a member  of  their  body.  His  repu- 
tation as  an  astronomer  was  thus  permanently 
fixed.  In  1762  he  became  professor  of  astronomy 
at  the  College  of  France,  and  liHed  that  office 
during  forty-five  years  with  the  greatest  success. 
None  of  his  contemporaries  surpassed  him  in 
presenting  a succinct  exposition  of  the  science 
of  astronomy.  As  an  author,  he  was  eminently 
successful  in  conveying,  in  a clear  and  popular 
manner,  the  truths  of  his  favourite  science  to 
the  ordinary  reader.  He  was  an  industrious 
observer,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  scien- 
tific memoirs  of  the  French  Academy.  His 
principal  works  were,  “ Treatise  on  Astronomy, 

“ Reflections  on  Eclipses  of  the  Sun,”  •‘Com- 
pendium of  Historical  and  Astronomical  .Navi- 
gation,” “ Astronomy  for  Ladies,”  “ Letter  on 
Saturn’s  Ring,”  and  “ Astronomical  Biblio- 
graphy.” b.  at  Bonrg,  in  the  department  of  Am, 
1732;  d.  at  Paris,  1307. 

Lalli,  John  Baptist,  lal'-le,  an  Italiam  poet 
who  was  employed  by  the  duke  of  Parma  and 
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Travestie.”  b.  at  Norcia,  1572;  d. 

in  Umbria,  1637.  , . . r 7/J  „ 

Lai/ly,  Thomas  Arthur,  Count  de,  tai-le,  a 
distinguished  French  general,  was  sprung  Iron 
an  Irish  family  that  had  followed  James  II.  ,o 
France.  He  signalized  himself  at  the  battle  ol 
Fontenoy,  and  was  appointed  brigadier  in  the 
field  by  Louis  XV.  In  1756  he  was  sent  to  the 
East  Indies  as  governor  of  the  French  posses- 
sions. He  took  Gondalore  and  Fort  St.  Dav  id, 
but  was  defeated  before  Madras;  on  u Inch  he 
retired  to  Pondicherry,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
surrender  to  the  English  in  1/61;  1 

arrival  in  France,  he  was  accused  of  betrayan^ 
French  interests  in  India,  and  the  P°Pul£ 
clamour  was  so  great  that  lie  was  sent  to  the 
Bastille,  and  afterwards  tried  by  the  Parliament, 
which  condemned  him  to  be  beheaded,  on  the 
absurd  charge  of  having  sold  Pondicherry  to 
the  enemy.  He  underwent  Ins  sentence  with 
great  fortitude,  in  1766.  . . . 

Lally  Tollkndal,  Marquis  de,  son  of  tho 
above,  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Harcourt. 
He  wrote,  when  only  15,  a Latin  pociaa  on  tlic 
story  of  John  Calas,  who  had  been  sacrificed  to 
the  fury  of  a mob;  and  when  lie  had  attained 

a more  mature  age,  warmly  exerted  him  si  If  ^ 

retrieve  from  obloquy  the  memory  of  lus  father, 
and  in  1783  regained  possession  of  Ins  pamr* 
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nal  estates.  Previously  to  the  Revolution,  he 
was  captain  of  cuirassiers;  and  in  1789  was 
nominated  deputy  from  the  nobility  of  Paris  to 
the  States-general.  He  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  popular  members  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  gave  his  support  to  the  declaration 
of  the  rights  of  man  proposed  by  Lafayette,  and 
subsequently  suggested  as  an  amendment,  that 
all  citizens  should  be  eligible  to  public  employ- 
ments,  which  was  adopted  by  acclamation. 
But  though  a democrat,  he  was  not  an  anarchist, 
and  proposed  the  British  constitution  as  a model 
of  government ; but  perceiving  that  principles 
prevailed  at  variance  with  his  ideas  of  what  was 
just,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Assembly,  and 
retired  into  Switzerland.  He  composed  a work, 
entitled  “Quintus  Capitolinas,”  in  which  he 
reviewed  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, pointed  out  the  faults  of  the  constitution, 
and  condemned  the  suppression  of  the  higher 
orders  of  the  state.  Having  returned  to  France 
in  1792,  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Abbaye, 
but,  escaping  the  massacres  which  took  place 
in  the  prisons  in  September,  effected  his  escape 
to  England,  where  he  obtained  a pension  from 
the  government.  On  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI. 
he  wrote  to  the  Convention  to  offer  himself  as 
the  official  advocate  of  that  prince,  and  after- 
wards published  the  speech  which  he  had  com- 
posed in  his  defence.  When  Bonaparte  became 
Consul,  the  marquis  returned  to  France,  where 
he  resided  till  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
in  1814.  He  accompanied  Louis  XVIII.  to 
Ghent,  as  one  of  the  members  of  his  privy 
council,  and  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  up  the 
manifesto  of  the  king  to  the  French  nation. 
He  wrote  an  excellent  work,  entitled  “The 
Defence  of  the  Emigrants,”  published  in  1796- 
also  an  “Essay  on  the  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford, the  Minister  of  Charles  I. and  a tragedy 
on  the  fate  of  that  nobleman,  b.  1751 ,-  d.  1S30. 

Lamarck,  Jean  Baptiste  Pierre  Antoine  de 
Monet,  Chevalier  de,  la-mark1,  an  eminent 
French  botanist  and  zoologist,  served  for  some 
time  under  Marshal  de  Broglie,  but  quilted 
the  career  of  arms  for  that  of  science.  He 
at  first  devoted  himself  to  botany,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Bufl'on,  who  greatly  assisted 
him.  in  1779  he  became  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  was  despatched  on  a 
travelling  tour  over  Europe  to  collect  rare 
specimens  of  plants  for  the  Jardin  du  Roi.  in 
1794  he  was  appointed  professor  of  zoology  in 
that  institution,  a post  he  retained  until  his 
death,  llis  principal  works  were  “ The  Natural 
History  of  Invertebrate  Animals,”  and  the 
French  Flora.”  He  also  wrote  botanical 
articles  for  the  “Encyclopedic  Methodic ue” 
n.  1744;  n.  at  Paris,  1829.  ' 

Lamarquje,  Maximilian,  Comte  de,  la'-mark 
a distinguished  French  officer  and  states- 
man, entered  the  army  as  a private,  and  soon 
became  captain  of  grenadiers  in  a famous  corps 
commanded  by  Latour  d’Auvergne,  first  grena- 
dier of  France.  He  served  in  the  wars  of  the 
republic  and  in  the  campaigns  of  Austerlitz, 
the  Tyrol,  Naples,  and  Wagram;  rendered  him- 
self eminently  conspicuous  in  Italy,  especially 
y the  capture  of  Caprca;  and  was  afterwards 
sent  to  Spain,  where  he  added  to  his  military 
reputation.  On  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from 
Llba,  he  conferred  on  Lamarque  the  command 
ot  I ans,  and  afterwards  nominated  him  gcncral- 

nr^hlm°f.lh,e  ivmy  of  Lil  Vendee,  lie  was 
proscribed  in  1815;  but  returned  to  France  in 
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ISIS,  and  wrote  numerous  articles  for  the 
opposition  journals,  chiefly  relating  to  foreign 
politics.  In  1826  lie  was  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  after  the  accession  of  Louis 
Philippe,  became  a leading  member  of  the  pro- 
i gressive  party,  b.  1770;  d.  1832. 

| Lamartine,  Alphonse,  la'-mar-teen,  an  illus- 
■ trious  French  poet,  whose  family  name  was  Du 
Prat,  but  he  assumed  that  of  Lamartine  from  a 
maternal  uncle,  llis  father  was  a major  of 
cavalry  in  the  royal  service,  and  was  imprisoned 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror ; but,  after  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  the  family  retired  to  their  country 
seat  at  Milley,  where  the  future  poet  received 
his  first  education,  in  the  midst  of  a domestic 
serenity  he  afterwards  depicted  in  his  “ Confi- 
dences.” He  was  subsequently  sent  to  finish 
his  studies  at  Belley,  with  the  “ Peres  de  la 
F’oi."  After  a short  sojourn  at  Lyons,  he  made 
Ins  first  visit  to  Italy;  and,  towards  the  close 
of  the  Empire,  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  study,  to  the  composition  of 
verse,  and  to  social  enjoyment.  On  the  exile  of 
Napoleon  to  Elba,  he  took  military  service 
under  Louis  XVIII.;  but  after  the  Hundred 
Days,  he  left  the  military  for  a literary  career, 
lie  visited  Italy  for  the  second  time  in  1818.  In 
1820  his  fame  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  com- 
menced ; in  that  year  he  produced  a small  and 
modest  volume,  for  which  he  could  hardly  find 
a publisher;  this  was  entitled  “Meditations 
Poetiques.”  With  the  exception  of  some  trans- 
lations from  Byron,  French  literature  had,  for  a 
considerable  period,  been  without  anything  like 
sentimental  or  impassioned  poetry.  Accord- 
ingly,  this  new  style  of  verse  was  received  with 
universal  admiration ; 45,000  copies  of  the 
volume  were  sold  in  the  course  of  four  years, 
and  its  author  was  hailed  as  a great  French  poet! 
worthy  to  take  rank  with  Bbranger;  the  latter 
being  the  poet  of  imperialism  and  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  former  that  of  religion  and  royalty.  A 
diplomatic  career  next  opened  to  the  popular 
poet;  he  was  appointed  to  a post  at  the  French 
embassy  at  Florence,  and  afterwards  became 
secretary  of  embassy  at  Naples  and  at  London 
where  lie  married  a young  and  beautiful  Ln<-’ 
hsh  lady  who  was  possessed  of  a large  fortune. 
About  this  time  his  maternal  uncle  made  him 
his  heir,  on  condition  that  he  should  assume 
the  name  of  Lamartine.  He  was  next  chargc- 
d affaires  in  Tuscany,  when  some  remarks  made 
by  him  in  his  ‘Dernier  chant  de  Childe-llarold  ” 
derogatory  to  Italian  national  character,  led  to 
a duel  between  himself  and  Colonel  Pepe,  after- 
wards celebrated  as  an  Italian  patriot  general 
wherein  the  poet  was  dangerously  wounded’ 
ile  composed  several  poetical  works  while 
sojourning  in  Italy;  among  the  rest,  his  “Nou- 
veilesMeditaLons,  ’ first  published  in  1823  ; the 
Mort  de  Socrate,”  and  the  “ Harmonies  Poe- 
tiques et  Religieuses.”  In  all  these  a strong- 
religious  sentiment  and  a spirit  of  loyalty  to 
t he  Bourbons,  as  well  as  a bitter  feeling  towards 
the  Empire  and  the  Revolution,  were  displayed 
lie  was  recalled  to  France  in  1829,  and  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Academic  Francaise 
On  the  outburst  of  the  French  Revolution  of 
1830,  lie  was  about  to  proceed  to  Greece  as 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  Charles  X.  The  new 
monarch,  Louis  Philippe,  ottered  to  retain  him  in 
Ins  appointment,  but  Lamartine  declined.  The 
events  which  had  brought  about  the  fall  of 
the  elder  Bourbons  produced  a profound  im- 
pression on  his  enthusiastic  spirit.  He  had 
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seen  his  much-loved  Bourbon  dynasty  hurled 
from  power. by  a succession  of  foolish  acts. 
This  year  was  to  prove  the  turning  point  of  his 
career.  He  was  henceforth  to  commence  a life 
of  political  activity ; his  career  as  a poet  may 
almost  bo  said  to  have  ended  at  this  time,  for, 
except  “ Jocelyn,"  “ La  Chute  d’un  Ange,”  and 
a few  songs,  he  wrote  no  more  verse.  As  a 
politician  and  a prose  writer,  he  resolved  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Speaking  of 
this  crisis  in  his  career,  he  said,  “ The  past 
may  be  regretted,  but  the  day  must  not  be 
wasted  in  idle  tears.  I wish  to  enter  the  ranks 
of  the  people  ; to  think,  speak,  act  with  them." 
lie  now  sought  to  obtain  a seat  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  successively  presented  himself 
as  candidate  for  the  suffrages  of  Toulon  and 
Dunkirk,  but  without  success.  Prevented  for 
the  time  from  taking  an  active  part  in  political 
affairs,  he  resolved  to  repair  to  the  land  of  his 
aspirations  and  his  dreams,  the  East.  In  1832 
he  set  sail  from  Marseilles,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  on  board  a vessel  which  he  had  him- 
self equipped,  carrying  with  him  a collection  of 
princely  presents  for  the  chiefs  of  the  lands  he 
was  about  to  visit.  He  travelled  in  oriental 
countries  for  sixteen  months,  but  was  recalled, 
iust  as  he  had  reached  Jerusalem,  by  the 
news  that  he  had  been  elected  deputy  by  the 
Legitimist  constituency_  of  Bergues.  He  was 
now  actively  engaged  in  politics,  and  soon 
became  a leader  of  the  “ Progressive  Conserva- 
tive” party;  but,  in  18-15,  he  openly  expressed 
his  dislike  for  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe 
and  his  minister  Guizot,  which  he  characterized 
as  one  ot  “ vulgar  utility."  lie  became  an  in- 
iluential  member  of  the  opposition  party,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  by  the  way,  that  his  greatest 
oratorical  achievements  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  up  to  this  period,  had  been  Ins 
speeches  on  Eastern  questions,  on  the  abolition 
of  the  punishment  ot  death,  and  against  M. 
Ara-o  in  defence  of  literary  studies.  He  wrote, 
too  at  the  same  period,  many  small  works 
pxnressive  of  his  opinions  on  passing  events. 
In  1835  lie  published  his  celebrated  “ Souvenirs, 
Impressions,  Pensees,  et  Paysages  pendant  un 
voyage  en  Orient,”  which  was  almost  as  popular 
in  an  English  translation,—  Pictuies  of  the 
East,”  as  in  its  original  language.  His  great 
effort,  however,  during  the  last  years . of  Louis 
Philinne’s  reign,  was  the  . History  ot  the 
GiSndlns,”  which  had  an  immense  influence  in 
producing  the  fall  of  the  minister  Guizot  and 
in  bringing  about  the  Revolution  of  1848. 
During  that  eventful  period,  Lamartine  became 
one  of  the  most  prominent,  if  not  the  most 
prominent,  man  of  the  day.  It  was  owing  to 
eloauence  that  the  Chamber  of  DepiAies 
refused  a compromise  between  the  Revolution 
6 i nvlP'ins  family  He  risked  his  life  m 
^standing  the  demands  of  the  leaders  of  the 

insurgents  and  their  followers,  that  the  red  flag 

slio  ld  be  the  colours  of  the  new  republic. 

“ For  myself,”  he  said,  “ I will  never  consent  to 

i Thp  tricoloured  flag  has  waved  all 

ad0pti  « world  It  is  identified  with  your 
over  the  woiiu.  la  « , , ,,  llas 

people,  ue  , thfi  foreign  minister  of 

rUal  ^ did  gcod  Service  to  his 
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the  more  violent  revolutionists  desired.  His 
popularity  during  several  months  was  immense ; 
lie  was  the  particular  idol  of  the  middle  classes, 
who  beheld  in  him  a bulwark  between  them- 
selves and  anarchy.  Curiously  enough,  after  a 
few  months,  his  countrymen  grew  so  indifferent 
towards  him,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  was 
elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  When  his 

name  was  announced  with  that  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon and  Cavaignac  for  the  office  of  president, 
he  obtained  by  far  the  fewest  votes  of  the  trio. 
After  the  coup  d’etat  of  December,  1851,  he 
retired  from  polities  and  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  literature.  Indeed  his  means  had 
become  so  straitened  that  a most  strenuous 
effort  had  to  be  made  by  him  to  ward  off  total 
pecuniary  ruin.  A French  critic  observes  of 
this  circumstance,  “Notwithstanding  the  illu- 
sory wealth  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Sultan 
in  the  shape  of  territorial  grants,  notwith- 
standing the  enormous  sale  of  his  works,  not- 
withstanding the  vast  subscriptions  started  for 
his  benefit  in  France  and  abroad,  the  ruin  of 
his  fortune  by  public  disturbances,  and  by  his 
own  life  of  princely  munificence,  has  con- 
demned him  to  a species  of  literary  drudgery  to 
which  he  has  nobly  submitted,  but  m which  he 
has  consumed,  in  a number  of  ephemeral  pro- 
ductions, more  force  and  power  of  intellect  than 
would  have  been  required  to  produce  three  or 
four  great  and  immortal  works.”  In  obedience 
to  the  call  of  pressing  necessity,  he  was,  after 
his  retirement  from  political  life,  one  of  the  most 
industrious  authors  in  France.  We  can  only 
particularize  a few  of  his  most  important  pio- 
ductions,  these  are  : “The  History  of  the  Lev o- 
lution  of  18-1-8,”  “ Raphael,”  “Les  Confidences, 

“ Nouvelles  Confidences;”  these  three  being 
autobiographical ; “ History  of  the  Restora- 
tion.” “ History  of  Turkey,”  “ History  of  Rus- 
sia,” and  “ Fresh  Travels  in  the  East,  Most 
of  these  have  been  translated  into  English 
and  the  other  European  languages.  He  was 
the  proprietor  and  director  of  two  newspapers, 
the  “ llien  Publiquc,”  published  at  Macon, 
and  the  “Pays,”  published  at  Pans.  His  poeti- 
cal and  prose  works  have  been  collected  and 
republished  in  several  forms;  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  lie-  produced  numerous  pam- 
phlets and  political  effusions,  n.  at  Macon, 

1792;  n.  1869.  • ... 

Lamb,  Lady*  Caroline,  lam,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Besborougli,  and  wife  of  the  Hon.  u u- 
liam  Lamb,  afterwards  Lord  Melbourne,  was 
distinguished  for  her  literary  talents  and  the 
decided  part  she  took  in  political  affairs,  part  - 
cularlv  at  the  time  her  brother-in-law,  the  lion. 
Geo.  Lamb,  was  a candidate  for  ^\cHnim>ter 
when  she  personally  canvassed  the  electors 
and  made  herself  the  subject  of  great  noftinctj; 
She  possessed  a masculine  mind,  and  was  on 

terms  of  friendship  with  several  l)terarychara 


terms  oi  ii luiiuisiiiy  ov:V  V ; fnr 

tors,  but  more  especially  with  Lord  lVou, 
whom  she  entertained  an  attachment  fatal  ‘o 

her  domestic  happiness.  She  wrote  the  no  els 
of  “ Glenarvon,”  “Graham  Hamilton  ana 
“Ada  Reis,”  besides  contributing  to 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  n.  HsO  ; »•  ® j 
Lamb,  Charles,  a distinguished  Engli^ 
essayist  nud  humorist,  was  the  son  of  a 
to  Mr.  Salt,  a bencher  of  the  Inner  lei  1 > f 

which  legal  stronghold  he  first  saw  tUe 

lie  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Chiist 
pital,  where  Coleridge  was  his  school R 
Reared  in  the  very  heart  of  the  metropoh  , 
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throughout  life  evinced  a strong  perception  of 
the  splendour,  sqnalidness,  excitement,  and 
oddities  of  the  great  world  of  London.  “ 1 
often  shed  tears,"  he  said,  “in  the  motley 
Strand,  for  fulness  of  joy  at  so  much  life.”  An 
impediment  in  his  speech  prevented  his  gain- 
ing an  exhibition  at  the  university,  and,  in 
1792,  he  became  a clerk  in  the  India  House,  a 
post  he  retained  during  thirty-three  years 
With  the  exception  of  one  terrible  circum- 
stance, his  life  was  very  uneventful.  In  1790 
his  sister,  worn  out  by  constant  toil  at  her 
needle,  as  well  as  weakened  in  nerves  by  con- 
finement, took  her  mother’s  life  in  an  uncon- 
trollable fit  of  frenzy.  Her  insanity  being 
established,  she  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
charge  of  her  brother,  a duly  which  Lamb  re- 
ligiously fulfilled  to  the  end  of  his  life.  She 
subsequently  recovered  her  reason,  and  her 
brother,  who  was  never  married,  passed  his 
days  with  her,  both  evincing  the  utmost  affec- 
tion and  devotedness  to  each  other.  He  first 
appeared  as  an  author  in  a small  book  of  poems, 
published  in  conjunction  with  Coleridge  and 
Lloyd.  Although  this  was  severely  handled  by 
the  “ Anti-Jacobin,”  Lamb  was  not  deterred 
from  authorship;  for,  some  time  afterwards,  he 
produced  a drama,  entitled  “ John  Woodvill.” 
His  delightful  “ Essays  of  Elia,”  upon  which 
his  fame  mainly  rests,  were  first  printed  in  the 
“ London  Magazine.”  He  was  highly  esteemed 
by  a large  intellectual  circle,  among  which  may 
be  named  his  life-long  friend  Coleridge,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Southey,  Rogers,  and  Talfourd.  The 
last  gentleman  published  “Lamb’s  Letters,” 
and  “Final  Memorials,"  in  13-18;  and  those 
who  would  fully  appreciate  his  captivating 
essays,  and  morsels  of  autobiography  scattered 
through  his  writings,  should  consult  these  tri- 
butes to  a genial  and  estimable  man.  His  com- 
plete works  include  two  volumes  of  verse,  the 
“Essays  of  Elia,”  and  “Specimens  of  English 
Dramatic  Poets  who  lived  about  the  time  ol 
bhakspeare.”  The  “Farewell  to  Tobacco” 
Essay  on  Roast  Pig,”  “Christ’s  Hospital 
thirty  years  ago,”  and  the  “ Old  Benchers  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,”  may  be  mentioned  as  repre- 
sentative bits  of  his  relined,  quaint,  easy 
humour.  In  one  of  the  last  fessays  of  “ Elia”  he 
records  his  feelings  oh  * being  released  from 
drudgery  at 'the  India  House  in  a delightful 
manner.  The  paper  is  called  'l  The  Superan- 
nuated  Man';”  and  the  event  .happened  in  1825. 
His  death  was  the  consequence  of  what  was  at 
first  t hought  but  a slight  accident.  For  quaint 
genial,  and  unconventional  humour,  Lamb  has’ 
perhaps,  never  been  excelled,  b.  in  London’ 
1775,  d.  at  Edmonton.  1834. 

Lamb,  Sir  JSmes  Bland  Burges,  D.C.L , the 
son  of  George  Burges,  Esq.,  comptroller  of  cus- 
toms in  Scotland,  was  educated  at  Oxford  and 
atrer  travelling  on  the  continent,  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1777.  In  1787  he  became  M.P.  for 
He  ston,  Cornwall;  and  in  1789  was  appointed 
under-secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  lie  about 
t.us  date  established  the  “Sun"  evening  news- 
paper, and  for  a time  look  an  active  share  in 
conducting  it.  His  contributions  to  this  jour- 
nal were  signed  “Alfred,”  and  were  collected 
into  a volume  in  1792.  lie  was  created  a baro- 
net  in  1795  and  was  named  for  life  knight- 
marshal  of  the  royal  household,  and  spent  the 
residue  ol  his  life  in  literary  pursuits,  producing 
numerous  works  on  the  drama,  poetry,  politics, 
ao.  in  1921  he  was  allowed  to  assume  the  name 
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of  Lamb,  by  which  he  was  subsequently  known. 
B.  1752  ; D.  1825. 

( Lambalt.e,  Maria  Theresa  Louisa,  of  Savoy- 
Carignan,  Princess  de,  lam'-bal,  was  married 
to  the  duke  de  Bourbon-Pentliievre,  but  be- 
came a widow  in  the  flower  of  youth  and 
beautyr.  Being  appointed,  in  1774,  superinten- 
dent of  the  household  to  Marie-Antoinelie, 
queen  of  France,  she  became  the  particular 
favourite  of  that  unfortunate  princess.  On  the 
(light  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  family,  she  came 
to  England;  her  attachment,  however,  to  the 
queen  was  so  great  that  she  returned  to  France, 
and  entered  the  prison  of  the  Temple  with  her 
royal  friend.  She  was  dragged  thence  to  La 
Force,  and  lastly,  in  September,  1792,  brought 
before  a ferocious  tribunal,  where  she  was 
butchered  with  sabres,  her  head  and  breasts  cut 
off  and  her  heart  taken  out.  These,  borne  on 
pikes,  were  carried  about  in  savage  triumph, 
and  inhumanly  taken  to  the  king  and  his  family. 
b.  at  Turin,  1749. 

Lambaudk,  William,  lam'-bard,  an  English 
lawyer  and  antiquary,  who  published  a collec- 
tion and  translation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  : 
and,  in  1574,  established  an  Hospital  for  l lie 
poor  at  Greenwich.  In  1579  he  became  justice 
of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Kent,  and  subse- 
quently produced  a work  on  the  duties  of  his 
office,  entitled  “ Eirenarcha.”  He  also  wrote 
“Archeion;  or,  a Discourse  upon  the  High 
Courts  of  Justice  in  England,”  and  collected 
materials  for  another  work  on  Great  Britain ; 
but  on  finding  that  Camden  was  engaged  upon 
a similar  task,  he  abandoned  his  intention  of 
publishing  if.  It  was  subsequently  issued  under 
the  title  of  “ Dictionarium  Angliie  Topographi- 
cum  et  Historicum.”  b.  1535;  d.  1601. 

Lambekt,  John,  major-general  in  the  parlia- 
mentary army  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  is 
stated  to  have  been  a student  of  law  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  struggle  between  the  King 
and  the  Parliament;  but,  joining  the  popular 
standard,  he  became  a colonel,  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Naseby  and  in  Fife,  and 
assisted  Cromwell  in  his  advancement  to  the 
Protectorate,  but  opposed  his  taking  the  title 
of  king.  For  this,  Cromwell  deprived  him  of 
his  commission,  but,  from  prudential  motives 
granted  him  a pension  of  £2000  a year.  Boiim 
divested  of  all  employment,  he  withdrew  into 
private  life,  but,  on  the  death  of  the  Protector 
was  chosen  by  the  Rump  Parliament  to  re- 
press the  royalist  insurrection.  A short  time 
previously  he  took  an  active  part  in  deposin'* 
Richard  Cromwell ; for  which  services  ho  was 
appointed  one  of  the  council  ofstate,  and  coloiml 
ol  a regiment  of  horse.  The  Parliament,  how- 
ever, growing  jealous  of  his  influence  with  the 
ai my,  directed  him  to  resign  his  commission; 
tins  he  absolutely  refused  to  do,  and,  marchiii'* 
to  London,  dispersed  the  assembly  by  force,  in 
October,  1659.  He  was  then  appointed  major- 
general  of  the  army,  and  sent  to  command  the 
forces  in  the  north ; but  General  Monk  havin'* 
defeated  him,  and  restored  the  Parliament,  lie 
was  deserted  by  his  army,  submitted,  and  was 
committed  to  the  Tower.  At  the  Restoration 
he  was  tried  and  condemned,  with  Sir  Harry 
Vane;  but  was  pardoned,  and  banished  to 
Guernsey,  where  he  remained  during  upwards 
^'thirty  years,  b.  about  1620;  d.  at  Guernsey, 

Lambebt,  George,  an  English  artist  who 
closely  imitated  the  style  of  Poussin,  and  pro- 
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ducecl  some  pictures  of  considerable  merit. 
He  was  engaged  in  decorating  the  India  House, 
in  Leadenhall  Street,  with  pictures  of  the  Indian 
Settlements.  Ho  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  famous  Beefsteak  Club.  b.  1710  j 
d.  1765. 

Lambert,  John  Henry,  an  eminent  German 
mathematician,  who  wrote  a “ Treatise  on  the 
Orbits  of  Comets,”  a “ Treatise  on  the  Proper- 
ties of  Light,”  and  other  works.  He  was  an 
estimable  man,  and  profoundly  versed  in  the 
mathematical  sciences,  as  known  during  his 
time.  b.  at  Miilhausen,  Upper  Alsatia,  1728; 
d.  at  Berlin,  1777. 

Lambesc,  Charles  Eugene  de  Loraine,  Prince 
de,  lam'-besk,  was  the  relative  of  M aric- Antoi- 
nette, whom  he  accompanied  to  France,  and 
became  colonel-proprietor  of  the  royal  German 
regiment.  A determined  enemy  of  the  revolu- 
tion, he  charged  the  mob  assembled  at  the 
Tuileries,  in  1780,  and  wounded  several  persons 
with  his  own  hand.  He  was  afterwards  tried 
for  the  act,  but  obtained  an  acquittal.  Upon 
this,  he  left  France,  served  in  the  Austrian 
army,  and  reached  the  grade  of  lieut.-lieldmar- 
shal.  He  left  no  issue,  and  was  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  one  branch  of  the  house  of  Loraine. 
b.  1751;  d.  at  Vienna,  1825. 

Lambkun,  Margaret,  lam’-brun,  a Scotch 
heroine,  was  a servant  of  Mary  Stuart,  as  was 
her  husband,  who  died  of  grief  for  the  death  of 
that  queen.  Margaret'  resolved  to  avenge  the 
death  of  her  husband  and  mistress  upon  Eliza- 
beth, and,  to  accomplish  her  purpose,  assumed 
a man’s  habit,  and  repaired  to  the  English  court; 
but,  as  she  was  pushing  through  a crowd  to  get 
near  the  queen,  she  dropped  one  of  her  pistpls. 
This  being  observed,  she  was  seized  and  brought 
before  Elizabeth,  who  examined  her  strictly, 
and  Margaret  replied,  “ Madam,  though  I ap- 
pear in  this  habit,  I am  a woman,  I was  seve- 
ral years  in  the  service  of  Queen  Mary,  whom 
you  have  unjustly  put  to  death;  you  have  also 
caused  that  of  my  husband,  who  died  of  grief 
to  see  his  innocent  queen  perish  so  iniquitously. 
Now,  as  I had  the  greatest  love  for  both,  I resolved 
to  avenge  their  deaths  by  killing  you.  I have 
made  many  efforts  to  divert  my  resolution  from 
this  design,  but  in  vain : 1 found  myself  necessi- 
tated to  prove  by  experience  the  truth  ol  the 
maxim,  that  reason  nor  force  can  hinder  a 
woman  from  vengeance,  when  she  is  impelled 
by  love.”  The  queen  calmly  heard  this  dis- 
course, and  answered : “ You  are  then  persuaded 
that  in  this  action  you  have  done  your  duty,  and 
satisfied  the  demands  which  your  love  for  your 
mistress  and  your  spouse  required  from  you; 
but  what  think  you  is  my  duty  to  do  to  you?” 
Margaret  asked  if  this  question  was  put  as  a 
queen  or  a judge,  and  on  her  majesty’s  saying 
as  a queen,  “Then,"  said  Margaret,  your 
majesty  ought  to  grant  me  a pardon.  Bu 
what  assurance,  can  you  give,  said  the  queen, 
“that  you  will  not  repeat 'the  attempt  ? 

“ Madam,”  Lambrun  rejoined,  “ a favour  which 
is  given  under  restraints  is  no  favour;  and,  in 
so  doing,  your  majesty  would  act  as  a judge. ^ 
The  queen  was  so  struck  with  her  behaviour, 
that  she  gave  her  a pardon  and  a safe  conduct 
out  of  the  kingdom.  , , 

Lamennais,  Felicitd  Robert,  Abbe  dc,  la- 
men-rai,  a celebrated  French  divine,  was  the 
son  a shipowner  at  St.  Malo,  and  was  in- 
tended by  his  lather  to  follow  mercantile  pur- 
suits; but  an  unconquerable  love  of  learning  leu 
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him  tf*  acquire,  almost  unassisted,  a consider- 
able store  of  knowledge.  In  1807  he  became 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  College  of  St 
Malo,  and,  in  the  following  year,  produced 
his  first  work,  entitled  “ Reflections  on  the 
State  of  the  Church  in  France  during  the  18th 
Century.”  In  1811  he  assumed  the  tonsure; 
in  1814  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  a 
pamphlet  against  Napoleon  I.,  then  in  exile 
at  Elba,  for  which  he  was  forced  to  make  his 
escape  from  the  capital  during  the  Hundred 
Days.  He  went  to  England,  where  he  resided 
for  some  time  as  usher  at  a school  in  the  vici- 
nity of  London.  In  1816  he  returned  to  France, 
and  was  ordained  a priest.  His  remarkable 
“ Essay  on  Indifference  in  matters  of  Religion” 
appeared  the  following  year,  and  produced  a 
profound  impression.  He  visited  Rome  several 
years  afterwards,  and  was  offered  a cardinal’s 
hat  by  Leo  XII.,  but  declined  the  honour. 
During  the  French  revolution  of  1830  he  warmly 
embraced  the  democratic  cause,  declaimed 
against  the  temporal  abuses  of  the  Church,  and 
in  “ L’Avenir,”  with  Lacordaire  and  Montalem- 
bert  (see  Lacordaire),  while  he  defended  the 
interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  desired 
that  religion  should  be  “ regenerated”  by  being 
brought  home  to  the  bosoms  of  the  lower 
classes,  since  the  educated  people  had  grown 
indifferent  to  its  truths.  He  advocated  the 
separation  of  the  temporal  from  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  Church.  These  views  evoked  a 
remonstrance  from  the  Iloly  See ; upon  which 
the  journal  was  suppressed.  In  1834  he  pro- 
duced bis  “Paroles  d’  un  Croyant,”  a work  which 
completely  shut  him  out  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy.  The  pope  condemned 
the  book,  but  the  republican  party  accepted  its 
author  as  an  apostle  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
In  1840,  for  his  “ Pays  et  le  Gouvernement,”  he 
was  sentenced  to  undergo  a year’s  imprison- 
ment. He  subsequently  wrote  other  works,  all 
expressing  his  views  with  the  old  earnestness 
and  eloquence.  Before  his  death,  every  eflort 
was  made  to  cause  him  to  retract,  but  without 
avail.  He  left  some  papers,  which  the  . clergy 
for  a time  prevented  from  being  published;  but, 
a lawsuit  resulting,  the  documents  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  according  to  their  author’s  last 
wishes,  b.  at  Saint  Malo,  1782;  d.  1854. 

Lami,  Giovanni,  la' -me,  an  Italian  author,  who 
wrote  in  defence  of  the  Nicene  creed  against 
Leclcrc  and  others.  In  1732  he  became  libra- 
rian of  the  Riccardi  collection,  and  professor  ot 
ecclesiastical  history  at  the  Florence  Lyceum. 
In  1740  he  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
literary  journal,  called  “Novelle  Letterane. 
He  likewise  made  a selection  of. the  inedited 
works  contained  in  the  Riccardi  Library,  ana 
published  them  under  the  title  of  “Dehciie 
Eruditorum,”  in  eighteen  volumes.  He  had 
projected  a History  of  the  Eastern  Churches 
from  the  Council  of  Florence,  in  1439,  but  his 
death  interrupted  the  plan.  He  was  throughout 
life  a warm  opponent  of  the  Jesuits,  b.  a 
Santa  Croce,  Tuscany,  1697 ; d.  at  Florence, 

Lamoriciere,  Christopbe  Louis  Juchault  do, 

la' -mo-riss' -e-air,  a celebrated  French  general, 
was  educated  for  liis  profession  at  the  1 
technic  School,  between  the  years  1824-20,  atur 
which  lie  passed  to  the  school  of  Metz. 
1830  he  had  reached  the  grade  of  k'-utenan  , 
and  subsequently,  in  the  Airman  war,  h : 
with  great  rapidity.  He  was  appointed  c.  i 
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of  the  Zouaves  on  the  organization  of  that 
corps,  and,  in  1S37,  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
colonel.  He  was  wounded  by  the  explosion  of 
a mine  at  the  siege  of  Constantine;  after  a 
short  sojourn  at  Paris,  he  returned  to  Africa, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  on  several  occa- 
sions. In  1844  he  became  commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  was  appointed  tempo- 
rary governor  of  Algeria.  Under  Marshal 
Bugeaud,  between  the  years  1841-45,  he  dis- 
played the  highest  qualities  of  a commander, 
and  terminated  his  career  two  years  later,  by 
skilfully  surrounding  Abd-el-Kader,  and  causing 
him  to  surrender  himself  prisoner  to  the  due 
d’Aumale.  During  the  revolution  of  1848,  he 
rode  amongst  the  insurgents  in  the  costume  of 
a colonel  of  the  National  Guard,  proclaimed  the 
abdication  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  regency  of 
the  duchess  of  Orleans ; but  his  horse  was  killed 
and  himself  wounded,  and  he  narrowly  escaped 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  mob.  The  provi- 
sional government  offered  him  the  office  of 
minister  of  war,  which  he  refused.  In  the  in- 
surrection of  June,  he  acted  under  Cavaignac, 
and  fought  against  the  insurgents  at  the  Bas- 
tile,  and  elsewhere.  At  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion of  President,  he  was  sitting  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  and  offered  no  opposition  to  the 
new  head  of  the  nation.  In  1849,  on  the  Rus- 
sian intervention  in  Hungary,  he  was  dispatched 
on  an  extraordinary  mission  to  the  court  of 
Russia,  but  did  not  arrive  until  after  the  Hun- 
garians had  been  subdued.  On  again  taking 
his  seat  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  he  became 
a strenuous  opponent  of  the  President  and  his 

arty.  On  the  coup  d’etat  of  December,  1851, 

e was  arrested  and  at  first  conducted  to  Ilam, 
but  afterwards  released,  and  conducted  as  far 
as  Cologne  by  the  agents  of  the  police.  He  then 
took  up  his  residence  at  Brussels,  where  he 
usually  continued  to  live  up  to  the  year  1860, 
when  Monsignor  Merode,  one  of  the  pope’s 
household,  and  formerly  a soldier,  sought  him 
in  his  retreat,  and  induced  him  to  undertake 
the  chief  command  of  the  papal  troops,  a task 
he  commenced  with  great  zeal,  but  without 
accomplishing  anything  of  note,  the  papal 
tro'ip-  having  been  completely  defeated  and 
dispersed  by  Cialdini  at  Castelfidardo,  Ancona, 
and  elsewhere,  b.  at  Nantes,  1806;  d.  1865. 

La  Motte,  Antoine  Iloudar  dc,  la-mot',  a 
French  author,  was  the  son  of  a hatter,  and 
was  educated  for  the  legal  profession;  but 
hav  ng  a love  for  dramatic  composition, 
resolved  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
theatre.  In  1693  he  produced  his  Grst  drama — 
“ Les  Originaux,”  which  was  unsuccessful.  He 
subsequently -wrote  a number  of  comedies  and 
tragedies,  which  obtained  some  success;  only 
one  ofthepi,  however,  keeping  possession  of  the 
stage— the  tragedy  of  “Inez  de  Castro,”  praised 
by  Voltaire.  Lamotte  became  a member  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  was  appointed  dramatic 
censor.  But  he  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  his 
presumptuous  attempt  to  translate  the  Iliad  of 
Homer,  without  any  knowledge  of  Greek.  By 
way  of  improving  that  poem,  he  abridged  it  to 
twelve  cantos,  and  added  to  it  a discourse,  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  admiration  for  Homer 
and  other  ancient  writers  was  only  a prejudice 
of  the  time.  About  the  age  of  40  he  became 
and  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  n.  at  Paris, 
1672;  D.  1731. 

Lamotte,  Jeanne  de  Valois,  Countess  de,  a 
iaay,  who,  becoming  aware  of  the  ridiculous 
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passion  of  Cardinal  Rohan  for  Queen  Marie- 
Antoinette,  suggested  to  the  prelate  the  idea  of 
purchasing  for"  that  princess  a magnificent 
diamond  necklace.  She  engaged  herself  to  de- 
liver the  present  to  the  queen,  and  to  procure 
for  the  cardinal  an  interview  with  her.  For 
this  she  was,  in  1785,  convicted  of  imposture 
and  swindling,  and  was  condemned  to  make 
honourable  amends  with  a cord  about  her  neck, 
to  be  whipped  and  branded,  and  to  be  confined 
in  La  Salpetriere.  She  found  means  of  making 
her  escape,  and  took  refuge  iu  England,  where 
she  printed  a book  containing  reflections  on 
Queen  Marie-Autoinette’s  moral  character,  b. 
at  Bar-sur-Aube,  1757;  n.  in  England,  1781. 

Lamotte- Fouque',  Frederick  Henry  Charles, 
Freiherr  d e,foo-Jcai',  a celebrated  German  poet 
and  novelist,  whose  family  came  originally  from 
France,  his  grandfather  having  entered  the 
service  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia.  He 
himself  entered  the  Prussian  army  in  1796,  but 
after  serving  for  some  time,  and  attaining  the 
rank  of  major,  he  resigned,  in  consequence  of  ill- 
health.  Thereupon  he  retired  to  Ids  estate  of 
Nennhausen,  near  Rathedow,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  literature.  Under  the  pseudonym  of 
Pellegrin,  he  published  a translation  of  the 
“Numantia”  of  Cervantes,  as  well  as  several 
poems  ; the’ novel  of  “ Alwin,”  and  the  “ History 
of  the  noble  Knight  Galmy  and  a beautiful 
Duchess  from  Brittany.”  He  subsequently 
proceeded  to  write  a succession  of  poems  and 
novels  of  great  freshness  and  power,  chiefly  in 
the  style  of  the  old  German  poets,  or  founded 
upon  the  olden  Northern  mythology.  In  1813 
he  gave  to  the  world  liis  exquisite  tale,  “Un- 
dine,” which  has  been  reproduced  iu  every 
European  language,  and  has  become  an  estab- 
lished favourite,  in  virtue  of  its  feeling  and 
fancy,  and  the  decided  originality  of  its  con- 
struction. During  the  thirteen  subsequent 
years  he  produced  poems,  dramas,  and  novels, 
all  imbued  with  a romantic  and  chivalric  feel- 
ing. In  1840  was  published  his  “Tidings  for  the 
German  Nobility,”  and,  soon  after  his  death,  a 
work  entitled  “Apostasy  and  Repentance;  or, 
the  Looking-glass  of  the  Soul.”  He  edited  a 
selection  of  his  works,  in  twelve  volumes,  in 
1841.  n.  at  Brandenburg,  1777;  d.  at  Berlin, 
1843. 

Lamoukoux,  Jean  Vincent,  la'-moo-roo,  a 
French  naturalist,  who  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  marine  productions,  animal  and  vege- 
table, and  was  professor  of  natural  history  at 
Caen.  He  wrote  many  treatises  for  the  “ Classi- 
cal Dictionary  of  Natural  History,”  and  com- 
posed a dictionary  of  Zoophytes  for  the  “ Ency- 
clopddie  Mdthodique.”  In  1817  he  described  a 
new  variety  of  wheat,  which  was  afterwards 
cultivated  with  success  in  the  northern  provinces 
of  France,  under  the  name  of  bl6  lamina,  n.  at 
Agen,  France,  1779 ; n.  at  Caen,  1825. 

Lamplugh,  Thomas,  lamp'-lu,  an  English 
prelate.  He  took  part  with  the  Presbyterians 
in  the  civil  war,  but,  conformed  at  the  Restora- 
tion, and  became  D.D.,  principal  of  Alban  Hall, 
and  vicar  of  St.  Martin’s-in-tlic- Fields.  In  1676 
ho  was  ordained  bishop  of  Exeter.  When  the 
Prince  of  Orange  landed,  the  bishop  made  a 
speech  t > the  clergy  and  gentry,  exhorting  them 
to  bo  loyal  to  James,  who  gave  him  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York.  Notwithstanding  this,  lio 
took  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary.  e.  in 
Yorkshire,  1615;  n.  at  Thorp  Castle,  1691. 

Lampridius,  TElius,  Icim-prid'-e-us,  a Roman 
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historian  of  the  4th  century,  who  wrote  the 
lives  of  the  emperors  Commodus,  Antoninus 
Diadumenus,  lleliogabalus,  and  Alexander 
Sevcrus,  which  were  included  iu  the  “Historia 
Augusta.” 

Lana,  Francis  de,  la'-na,  an  Italian  mathe- 
matician, who  is  stated  to  have  been  the  lirst  to 
conceive  the  idea  of  aerostation,  and  to  have 
described  the  subject  in  a work  called  “Magiste- 
rium  Naturae  et  Artis,”  published  at  Brescia,  in 
1034.  A particular  dissertation  on  the  subject, 
entitled  “ Navis  Volans,”  tending  to  abate  the 
claims  of  Montgolfier  to  this  discovery  was  pub- 
lished, from  Lana’s  work,  at  Naples,  in  1781. 
n.  at  Brescia,  1631 ; n.  1687. 

Lancaster,  Sir  James,  lan’lcas-ter,  an  Eng- 
lish navigator,  who,  in  1591,  sailed  as  com- 
mander of  a squadron  to  the  East  Indies,  where 
he  touched  at  Ceylon  and  Sumatra,  and,  after 
taking  several  vessels  and  losing  some  of  bis 
own,  shaped  his  course  for  England;  but  in  the 
voyage,  meeting  with  adverse  winds,  be  was 
driven  on  the  coast  of  America.  He  landed  on 
a small  island,  and  the  crew,  taking  advantage 
of  bis  absence,  cut  the  cable,  and  sailed  for  Eng- 
land. He  afterwards  obtained  a passage  on 
board  a French  ship,  and  arrived  at  Rye  in 
1594.  He  went  out  again  with  another  fleet, 
with  which  he  committed  many  depredations 
on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  took  the  town  of 
Pernambuco,  where  be  obtained  immense  trea- 
sure, which  he  brought  to  England  in  1595.  He 
next  commanded  the  fleet  sent  out  by  the  newly- 
established  East  India  Company,  and  obtained 
the  grant  of  a settlement  at  Acheen,  and  also  at 
Bantam,  after  which  he  returned  to  England. 
He  maintained  the  existence  of  a north-west 
passage,  and  encouraged  many  attempts  to  dis- 
cover it  during  his  lifetime,  and  was  knighted 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  for  his  services,  d.  1620. 

Lancaster,  Joseph,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Lancasterian  schools  in  most  parts  of  the  civilized 
world.  Before  he  had  attained  his  nineteenth 
year,  he  set  up  a school  for  poor  children  in  a 
room  lent  him  by  his  father,  in  the  Borough- 
road,  Southwark,  and,  in  a short  time,  had 
ninety  children  under  his  charge.  He  continued 
his  philanthropic  effort  of  disseminating  educa- 
tion among  the  lowest  classes,  and,  in  1805,  was 
honoured  with  an  audieuce  by  George  III.,  who 
said,  “ I wish  that  every  poor  child  in  my  domi- 
nions may  be  able  to  read  his  Bible.”  The 
Established  Church  made  him  many  overtures, 
which  he,  as  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
was  constrained  to  decline.  Almost  unaided, 
he  travelled  over  the  United  Kingdom,  and  lec- 
tured to  upwards  of  50,000  people  on  the  system 
which  he  had  organized : this  system  consisted 
in  teaching  the  elements  of  education  by  mutual 
or  monitorial  instruction  Becoming  insolvent 
he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  181S,  and 
pursued  his  educational  efforts  with  much  suc- 
cess in  that  country.  He  visited  Canada  m 
1829  and  obtained  several  grants  from  the  L ar- 
li ament  of  Lower  Canada  in  furtherance  of  his 
educational  projects.  He  became  embarrassed 
in  his  means  once  more;  but  his  triends  sub 
scribed  to  purchase  a small  annuity  for  him 
b.  in  London,  177T , p,  at  New  V ork,  1838. 

Lance,  George,  lane*,  a modern  English 
painter,  celebrated  for  his  fruit-pieces  and  still- 
life  productions,  studied  high  or  historical  ar- 
under  Ilaydon;  but  it  was  not  until  he  haa 
discovered  where  his  true  powers  lay  that  lie 
made  any  marked  progress.  This  he  did  acci- 
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dentally,  by  copying  a group  of  fruit  as  a study 
of  colour.  Indeed,  as  a copyist,  he  was  exceed- 
ingly skilful ; a proof  of  which  may  be  cited  in 
his  wonderful  restoration  of  the  “ Boar  Hunt,” 
by  Velasquez,  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  and 
which  had  been  injured  by  a clumsy  “ re- 
storer,” to  whom  it  had  been  intrusted  to  clean. 
Almost  from  the  first  moment  of  his  bringing 
his  skill  to  bear  on  the  peculiar  line  of  art  fo' 
which  he  afterwards  became  distinguished 
Lance  proved  that  a great  painter  in  an  original 
line  had  appeared.  For  many  years,  he  sent  to 
the  exhibitions  of  the  British  Institution  and 
the  Royal  Academy  productions  marked  by 
skilful  composition,  brilliant  colour,  and  har- 
monious effects.  His  “ Fruit,”  “Game,”  “Just 
Shot,”  “ Fresh  from  the  Lake,  “Just  Gathered,” 
and  a host  of  similar  works,  have  charmed  be- 
holders, as  splendid  reproductions  of  grapes, 
melons,  fruit,  flowers,  dead  birds,  game,  or  fish. 
The  Vernon  collection  contains  three  good  ex- 
amples of  his  manner — “ Fruit,”  1832;  “Fruit,” 
1848;  and  “Red-cap.”  b.  at  Little  Easton, 
Essex,  1802  ; n.  1864. 

Lancelot,  Bom  Claude,  lance'-lot,  a cele- 
brated grammarian,  who  became  professor  at 
Port  Royal  in  1633,  and  composed  for  the  use  of 
the  pupils  a series  of  excellent  works.  He 
shared  in  the  persecutions  to  which  the  estab- 
lishment of  Port  Royal  was  subjected,  on 
account  of  its  attachment  to  Jansenism.  He 
wrote  “New  Method  of  Learning  the  Latin 
Language,”  generally  known  as  the  Port 
Royal  Latin  Grammar;  “Greek  Grammar,” 
“Greek  Roots,”  “ Italian  Grammar,”  and  other 
works,  b.  at  Paris,  1615;  b.  at  Quimperld, 
1,695.  . , 

Lancisi,  Giovanni  Maria,  lan-che  -se,  a learned 
Italian,  who  studied  medicine,  chemistry,  botany, 
and  geometry  with  equal  success.  He  was 
physician  to  popes  Innocent  XII.  and  Clement 
XL,  and  was  the  author  of  several  valuable 
treatises  on  natural  history,  anatomy,  &c.  At 
bis  death,  he  left  to  the  hospital  of  San  Spirito, 
at  Rome,  a library  of  20,000  volumes,  on  condi- 
tion that  it  should  be  free  to  the  public,  b.  at 
Rome,  1654;  d.  1720. 

Lancrinck,  Prosper  Hmry,  lan-krink-,  a 
painter  of  the  British  sch.  ol  though  of  Flemish 
birth.  He  was  well  educated,  having  been 
originally  designed  for  the  Church,  but  on  indi- 
cating a love  for  art,  was  allowed  to  follow  the 
bent  of  bis  genius.  After  studying  under 
various  masters  in  bis  own  country,  anu  making 
great  progress,  especially  in  landscape,  where 
he  took  Titian  and  Salvator  Rosa  for  Ins 
models,  he  went  to  England,  and  was  employed 
by  persons  of  distinction.  He  also  assisted  Sir 
Peter  Lely  in  painting  the  accessories— such  as 
grounds,  landscapes,  ornaments,  draperies,  Ac. 
—in  bis  principal  pictures.  Lancrinck  was 
particularly  happy  in  his  skies,  and  his  land- 
scapes were  also  much  admired  for  the  invention, 
and  liarmc  ny  and  warmth  of  colour,  they  dis- 
played. r.  1628;  D.  1692. 

Lanben,  James,  lan1 -den,  an  English  mathe- 
matician, was  a self-taught  genius,  and  acquired 
a profound  knowledge  of  abstract  mathematics. 
He  wrote  some  curious  papers  in  the  “ Philoso- 
phical Transactions,”  and  in  1755  published  a 
volume  called  “Mathematical  Lucubrations. 
He  was  appointed  agent  to  Earl  Fitzwuliam, 
which  portion  he  held  till  within  two  years  of 
his  death.  In  1766  he  was  chosen  a fellow  ot 
the  Royal  Society.  He  published  two  volumes 
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of  “ Mathematical  Memoirs,”  full  of  curious  and 
original  theorems,  b.  at;  Peak  irk,  near  Peter- 
borough, 1719  ; d.  at  Melton,  1790. 

Lander,  Richard  and  John,  lan'-der,  two 
brothers,  whose  names  arc  associated  with 
African  discovery,  were  both  apprenticed  to  a 
printer ; but  the  elder  abandoned  his  occupation 
to  accompany  Clapperton  in  his  expedition  to 
the  Niger  in  1325;  and  after  his  death,  in  1827, 
returned  to  England,  where  he  submitted  to 
government  a plan  for  exploring  the  Niger, 
which  was  adopted.  Accompanied  by  his 
younger  brother,  he  set  out  for  Badagry  in 
1330,  and,  after  encountering  many  dangers, 
they  reached  Kirree,  but  were  taken  prisoners 
at  Eboe,  and  only,  after  the  promise  of  a high 
ransom,  succeeded  in  getting  arrangements 
made  for  conveying  them  to  the  sea.  This  they 
reached  by  the  channel  called  by  the  Portuguese 
Nun,  and  by  the  English  Brass  River;  and 
thus  solved  one  of  the  grandest  problems  in 
African  geography.  This  important  discovery, 
opening  a water  communication  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  African  continent,  made  a great 
impression  on  the  mercantile  world ; and  soon 
after  the  brothers’  arrival  in  England,  an  asso- 
ciation was  formed  for  making  a settlement  on 
the  Upper  Niger;  but  the  expedition  fitted  out 
for  this  purpose  at  Liverpool,  in  1832,  proved  a 
failure;  and  the  Landers,  together  with  nearly 
all  that  joined  it,  fell  victims  either  to  the  un- 
healthiness of  the  climate,  or  in  contests  with 
the  natives,  in  1333.  Richard  was  born  in  1801, 
and  John  in  1S06,  in  Cornwall. 

Landox,  Letitia  Elizabeth,  lun'-don,  generally 
known  as  L.  E.  L.,  an  English  poetess,  who  at 
the  early  age  of  thirteen  displayed  a vivid  and 
inventive  imagination,  and  produced  several 
small  poems.  Her  father  was  an  army  agent, 
and  resided  at  Brompton,  where  he  had  for  a 
neighbour  Mr.  Jerdan,  the  editor  of  the  “ Lite- 
rary Gazette.”  She  submitted  some  of  her 
poetical  effusions  to  that  gentleman,  who  pub- 
lished them  in  his  journal,  in  1820.  These  first 
efforts  were  soon  followed  by  others  in  the  same 
paper,  and  were  received  with  a considerable 
amount  of  attention.  Her  father  dying  soon 
after,  and  leaving  his  family  in  reduced  circum- 
stances, Miss  Landon  devoted  herself  to  lite- 
rature, as  a means  of  supporting  herself  and 
assisting  her  relatives.  Her  poems  in  the 
Literary  Gazette,”  signed  L.  E.  L.,  were  now 
eagerly  looked  for,  and  excited  great  admira- 
tion. She  likewise  wrote  criticisms  of  poetry 
and  works  of  fiction  tor  the  Gazette,  and,  as 
Mr.  Jordan  afterwards  stated,  her  labours  for 
the  print  were  little  less  than  his  own.  With 
respect  to  her  poems,  “ The  Fate  of  Adelaide,  a 
Swiss  Romantic  Tale,”  was  published  in  1821 
this,  her  first  collection,  was  followed  by  “ The 
Improvisatore,”  “The  Troubadour,”  “The  Gol- 
den Violet,”  and  others.  At  that  period  the 
annuals  were  popular,  and  to  these  L.  E.  L.  con- 
tributed largely.  She  was  less  successful  as  a 
novelist  than  as  a poet,  for  her  three  works  of 
fiction,  ^ Romance  and  Reality,”  “ Francesca 
Carrar;ij  and  ‘ Ethel  Churchill,”  were  soon  for- 
gotten.  in  1833  she  was  married  to  Mr 

S3E“  ruC  H1C  Fovcmor  of  Cape  Coast 
and  in  r !e  effc  L,uSlund  with  her  husband, 
on  l .o  ntlC  m?r?  than  a 3'car,  was  found  lying 
hand  l,fl  ° VF  apartment,  dead.  In  her 
• ru  sio  noi  ia  r?1  PhiaI  that  had  contained 
no  cl.1  'U  t ,C  .ln,iucst  i lie  jury  discovered 
no  cause  for  suspicion  in  her  death,  neither 
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could  it  be  thought  that  her  end  had  been  due 
to  her  own  intentional  act  ; for  she  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  taking,  according  to  her  physician's 
advice,  small  doses  of  prussic  acid,  and  she  had, 
moreover,  written  to  some  female  friends  in 
London  expressing  herself  perfectly  happy  and 
contented.  As  a poet  she  evinced  a sentimental 
and  melancholy  cast  of  thought,  but  in  private 
life  she  was  of  a lively  and  mirthful  disposition. 
Her  “Life  and  Literary  Remains”  were  pub- 
lished by  Laman  Blanchard,  in  1811.  b.  at  Old 
Brompton,  1802;  d.  1S39. 

^ Landor,  Walter  Savage,  Ian' -dor,  a modern 
English  poet,  essayist,  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  the  son  of  Walter  Landor,  Esq.,  a 
wealthy  landed  proprietor,  of  ancient  family. 
His  mother  was  Miss  Savage,  a rich  Warwick- 
shire heiress.  Walter  Savage  was  educated  at 
Rugby  school  and  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  The 
professions  of  the  army  and  the  law  were 
successively  proposed  to  him,  and  both  in 
turn  declined;  he  preferring  to  live  an  un- 
trammelled life  of  literary  ease  on  the  income 
allowed  him  by  his  father.  At  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  just  as  Burns,  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Rogers,  and  other  great 
writers,  were  appearing  on  the  poetical  arena, 
Walter  Savage  Landor  published  his  first  volume 
of  poems.  In  1802  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
witnessed  the  accession  of  Bonaparte  to  the 
consulship  for  life.  On  succeeding  to  the  family 
estates,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  began  by 
expending  vast  sums  in  buildings  and  improve- 
ments thereon ; but,  in  a few  years,  he  suddenly 
sold  off  all  his  property,  some  of  which  had 
been  in  his  family’s  possession  during  700  years, 
and  went  abroad,  intending  to  become  a citizen 
of  the  world.  During  the  struggle  between  llie 
Spanish  patriots  and  Napoleon  I.,  he  raised 
men,  joined  the  former,  and  materially  aided 
the  J unta  by  gifts  of  money.  He  was  appointed 
a colonel  in  the  Spanish  service ; but,  at  a later 
period,  when  the  restored  king,  Ferdinand,  had 
overthrown  the  constitution  which  the  Spaniards 
had  obtained  for  themselves,  he  resigned  his 
commission,  declaring  that  though  “ willing  to 
aid  the  Spanish  people  in  the  assertion  of  their 
liberties  against  the  antagonist  of  Europe,  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a perjurer  and 
a traitor.  ’ He  had  married  Miss  Thuillier,  a 
young  lady  of  Swiss  extraction,  residing  at  Bath, 
in  the  year  1811 ; and,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
he  and  his  wife  took  up  their  residence  at 
Florence,  where  he  purchased  some  estates. 
Here,  during  thirty  years,  he  lived,  making  only 
a tew  visits  to  England  at  wide  intervals.  It 
was  while  a resident  at  Florence  that  he  com- 
posed his  most  important  works.  In  1820 
he  printed  his  “ Idyllia  Heroica,”  in  Latin,  at 
lisa.  Between  the  years  1824-29  he  brought 
out,  in  London,  his  “ Imaginary  Conversations 
of  Literary  Men  and  Statesmen.”  In  1831  he 
republished  “ Gebir,”  a poem,  first  produced  in 
English,  but  translated  by  himself  into  Latin 
m 1>813.  In  183(3  he  published  “A  Satire  on 
Satiiists,  and  Admonition  to  Detractors,”  and 
in  the  following  \ ear,  “ The  Pentameron  and 
the  Pentalogue.”  Besides  these,  he  wrote  many 
shorter  and  less  important  works;  his  dramas 
“Andrew  of  Hungary”  and  “Giovanni  of 
Naples,”  were  first  published  in  1819.  Bis 
latest  productions  were,  “ Last  Fruit  of  an 
Old  Tree,”  published  in  1853,  and  “Letters 
of  an  American,”  first  given  to  the  world 
under  the  assumed  name  of  PoUinger,  in  1854 
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Altogether,  Mr.  Landor  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  English  writers  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury produced,  b.  1776;  d.  1864. 

Langd  alb,  Lord.  ( See  Biokbksteth,  Henry.) 
Landseer,  John,  land' -seer,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish engraver,  who  was  a pupil  of  Byrne,  and  in 
1793  attracted  some  notice  by  his  engravings  of 
Louthcrbourg’s  vignettes  for  Maclise’s  Bible, 
lie  subsequently  produced  engravings  for  Bow- 
yer’s  “ History  of  England”  and  Moore’s  “ Views 
in  Scotland.”  In  1806  he  became  associate 
engraver  in  the  Royal  Academy.  Having  con- 
siderable literary  ability,  he  subsequently  aban- 
doned his  profession  to  engage  in  controversy  , 
on  art,  and  to  deliver  lectures.  He  started  | 
several  publications,  which  met  with  only  a 
short-lived  success.  Among  others,  he  estab- 
blished  “ The  Probe,”  in  opposition  to  the  Art 
Journal.”  In  1834  he  wrote  a “ Descriptive, 
Explanatory,  and  Critical  Catalogue  ot  the 
Earliest  Pictures  in  the  National  Gallery,  which 
contained  some  amusing  matter,  altnougn  the 
criticisms  therein  contained  were  of  little  value. 
Ilis  best  engraving  was  from  his  celebrated 
son’s  “ Dogs  of  Mount  St.  Bernard.  Indeed 
Mr.  Landseer  is  more  remembered  as  the  father 
of  the  greatest  English  animal-painter,  than  lor 
any  particular  merits  of  bis  own.  b.  at  Lmco.n, 

1769;  d.  1862.  ^ , ... 

Landseer,  Thomas,  an  English  mezzotint 
engraver,  and  eldest  son  of  the  preceding.  He 
is  known  as  the  engraver  of  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer’s pictures,  and  for  his  spirited  etchings, 
called  “ Monkeyana.”  The  most  important  of 
his  later  works  was  his  engraving  of  Rosa  Bon- 
heur's  “ Horse  Pair.”  b.  near  the  end  of  the 

last  century.  , _ ..  , 

Landseer,  Charles,  R.A.,  a modern  English 
painter,  and  brother  of  the  preceding,  paint e 
many  pictures  of  merit,  chiefly  illustrative 

of  the  works  of  popular  poets  and  novelists. 
He  was  elected  an  academician  in  1845,  and  six 
years  afterwards  became  keeper  of  the  Royal 

A<Landseer,'  Edwin,  R.A.,  an  illustrious 
member  of  the  English  school  of  artists  was 
the  son  of  John  Landseer  and  brother  of  the 
preceding.  From  his  earliest  years  he  evinced 
extraordinary  skill  as  a draughtsman,  and  when 
only  fourteen  exhibited  successful  pictures  of 
terriers,  spaniels,  horses,  and  other  small  sub- 
lets. Under  his  father’s  direction  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  sketching  sheep,  donkeys,  and  other 
animals,  on  Hampstead  Heath;  and  to  this 
early  familiarity  with  nature  we  may  attribute 
his  wonderful  skill  and  fidelity  as  exhibited  in 
liis  pictures  during  after-life.  AN  hen  he  was  18, 
he  minted  “ The  Dogs  of  Mount  St.  Bernard, 
and  from  that  time  became  the  leading  English 
animal-painter.  Although  so  early  successful,  lie 
never  lost  the  habits  of  a student,  but  went  on  in- 
creasing in  power  year  after  year  He  became 
u Roval  Academician  m 1830.  sir  Lawm  s pic 
t uves  arc  familiar  to  thousands  of  Ins  country- 
men through  the  medium  of  scores  of  engrav- 
E To  mention  even 


liis  works  would  require  a great  deal  of  space; 


Music”  and  tlie‘“  Dying  Stag.”  In  almost  every 
print  seller's  window  we  may  see_  1 1’0,,  V,1,'- 
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from  Deer-Stalking,”  “ Jack  in  Office  ,’’ “ BoRon 
Abbey  in  the  Olden  lime,  Retuin  Hoi 
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Hawking,”  “A  Distinguished  Member  of  the 
Royal  Humane  Society,”  “A  Piper  and  a Pair  of 
Nutcrackers,”  “ Bottom  and  Titania,”  etc.,  etc. 
The  colossal  bronze  lions  at  the  foot  of  the 
Nelson  Column  in  Trafalgar  Square  were  mo- 
delled by  Sir  E.  Landseer,  b.  1802. 

Lane,  Jane,  lain,  an  English  heroine,  who 
was  the  principal  instrument  in  effecting  the 
escape  of  Charles  II.,  after  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester. That  monarch,  disguised  in  her  fa- 
ther’s livery,  rode  before  her  on  horseback, 
from  Bentley  Hall,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Lane,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Boscobel  Wood,  in  which 
Charles  had  been  concealed  in  an  oak,  to  Mr. 
Norton’s,  near  Bristol ; and  thence  he  went  to 
1 Brighton,  where  he  embarked  for  France.  She 
was  well  rewarded  at  the  Restoration,  and  mar- 
ried Sir  Clement  Fisher,  a baronet  of  Warwick- 
sliirc. 

Lanfranc,  lan'-frdnlc,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, whose  early  manhood  was  spent  as  an  ad- 
vocate in  the  law  courts  of  Pavia ; after  which 
he  went  to  France,  and  established  a school  at 
Avranehes,  which  was  attended  by  students  of 
the  highest  rank.  On  a journey  to  Rouen,  he 
was  robbed  and  left  bound  in  a wood.  Some 
peasants  released  him,  and  conveyed  him  to  the 
abbey  of  Bee,  where  he  was  so  kindly  treated, 
that  he  became  a monk  therein,  and,  in  three 
years,  was  chosen  prior.  William,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, gave  him  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen,  at 
Caen,  and,  after  the  conquest  of  England,  ad- 
vanced him  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 
In  1071  he  went  to  Rome  to  receive  the  pallium 
from  Pope  Alexander  II.  He  rebuilt  the  cathe- 
dral of  Canterbury,  and  founded  several  churches 
and  hospitals.  He  wrote  against  Berenger  on 
the  Eucharist,  and  other  works,  which  were 
published  at  Paris,  1643.  b.  at  Pavia,  100a ; d. 
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Langbatne,  Gerard,  Idng-hain,  a learned 
divine,  who  rose  from  the  position  of  sci^dor  , 
be  fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  He  edited 
“ Longinus,”  and  several  other  learned  works.  In 
1645  he  was  chosen  provost  of  liis  college,  which, 
with  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  archives,  he  held 
till  his  death.  He  was  esteemed  by  Selden,  Usher, 
and  other  great  men,  his  correspondence  with 
whom  has  been  printed,  b.  in  Westmoreland, 
about  1603 ; d.  1658— His  son,  Gerard  Lang- 
baine,  made  a collection  of  old  plays,  and  pub- 
lished an  “Appendix  totheUmversityCatalogue 
of  Graduates  ” and  “ An  Account  of  thc  Engbsh 
Dramatic  Poets.”  b.  at  Oxford,  16o6;  d 1692 
Langebeck,  James,  lang-bek  a learned 
Danish  writer,  who  studied  theology,  and  the 
modern  languages  with  much  success.  Fr^ 
deric  Ar  employed  him  to  travel  m Sweden,  to 
collect  information  relative  to  Banishlnstory 
He  was  also  made  keeper  of  the  archil  es  of 
realm,  councillor  of  justice,  and  comicallo  of 
state  His  most  important  work  is  the  lu.to 
rival'  collection,  entitled  “ Scriptores  Rerum 
Danicarum,”  &c.  b.  1710;  d.  L/4.  . , 

Langdale,  Marmaduke,  lang-dail,  a t,allan 
English  gentleman,  who,  in  the  civil  war,  ‘aui 
a troop  in  the  king’s  service,  gained  some  ad- 
vantage over  Fairfax,  raised  the  siege  of  Ponte- 
fract Castle,  and  made  himself  master  of  Be 
wick  and  Carlisle.  On  the  rum  ol  the  royal 
cause,  he  went  to  Flanders,  and  was  created,  by 

Charles  II.,  Lord  Langdale.  d.  lool 

Langbdand,  or  Longland,  Boboit  /.ny 
land,  an  old  English  poet,  and  one  of  the  firet 
.liscinlcs  of  AYicklitfe,  who  distinguished  lnmseii 
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by  a curious  poem, entitled  “The  Visions  of  Tiers 
Plowman,"  written  about  1369,  and  intended 
as  a satire  on  almost  every  description  of  men, 
but  especially  the  clergy.  It  is  written  in  blank 
verse,  with  wit  and  humour,  in  an  alliterative 
measure.  The  latest  edition  is  that  issued  by 
the  Early  English  Text  Society. 

Langhaat,  Simon  dc,  lung1 -ham,  an  English 
prelate  and  cardinal,  abbot  of  Westminster,  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Ely,  and  lastly  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  1366.  Edward  III.  made  him 
treasurer  of  England,  and  Urban  VIII.  gave  him 
a cardinalship,  with  the  title  of  legate,  d.  at 
Avignon,  1376. 

Lanuhoene,  Dr.  John,  lang'-horn , an  Eng- 
lish divine  and  poet  who,  on  entering  into  orders, 
became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  a Lincolnshire 
gentleman,  whose  daughter  he  subsequently 
married.  He  wrote  a poem  entitled  “Genius 
and  Valour,”  in  which  he  defended  the  Scotch 
against  Churchill,  and  for  which  the  university 
of  Edinburgh  bestowed  upon  him  the  degree  of 
D.D.,  in  1706.  He  was  a writer  in  the  “ Monthly 
Review,”  and  published  “Poems,”  “Letters  of 
Theodosius  and  Constantia,”  “Solyman  and 
Almena,”  a tale;  five  sermons;  ‘ Fables  of 
Flora,  in  Verse,”  and  a translation  of  Plu- 
tarch’s “ Lives.”  b.  at  Kirkby-Stephen,  AVest- 
moreland,  1735;  d.  1779. 

Langle,  Louis  Matthew,  langl,  a celebrated 
French  orientalist,  who  particularly  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Mantchou  language, 
of  which  he  published  an  alphabet,  and  a dic- 
tionary Mantchou-Franpais.  He  also  published 
specimens  of  Arabian,  Persian,  and  other  eastern 
authors,  with  translations.  In  1792  he  was 
named  keeper  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  royal 
library ; and  had  barely  entered  on  his  office, 
when  the  mob  demanded  that  all  books  relating 
to  genealogy  in  his  charge  should  be  destroyed. 
Langle  asked  for  time  to  look  out  the  works 
indicated,  and  proceeded  to  conceal  all  the  more 
valuable,  and  gave  up  to  popular  fury  a large 
quantity  of  duplicate  copies  and  other  unim- 
portant lumber,  and  thus  saved  upwards  of  five 
thousand  volumes,  besides  sundry  valuable  do- 
cuments illustrative  of  the  national  history. 
He  afterwards  organized  a school  for  the  living 
Oriental  languages,  in  which  he  was  professor  of 
Persian;  he  was  also  a member  of  the  Institute, 
and  a memoir  by  him  upon  Egypt  first  sug- 
gested to^  Bonaparte  an  expedition  to  that 
country.  Napoleon  wished  Langle  to  accompany 
him  to  the  East,  but  this  he  declined  to  do,  and 
thereby  gave  great  offenee  to  the  First  Consul. 
He  published  numerous  works  on  Oriental  sub- 
jects, besides  new  editions  of  the  books  of  travel- 
lers and  others  connected  with  that  region,  n. 
1763;  n.  182-1. 

Langle,  Jean  Maximilien  de,  a French  Pro- 
testant minister,  who  officiated  in  the  reformed 
church  at  Rouen  for  twenty-five  years.  He 
wrote  a “ Defence  of  Charles  I.,  King  of  Eng- 
land, two  volumes  of  sermons,  and  translated 
Irom  the  English  the  “ Whole  Duty  of  Man  ” 
n.  atEvrcux,  1590;  d.  1674. 

Langle,  Samuel  dc,  son  of  the  above,  was 
minister  of  the  Protestant  church  at  Rouen, 
v hence  he  removed  to  Charcnton,  where  he  was 
greatly  esteemed  for  his  learning  and  virtues.  Cn 
the  persecution  breaking  out  against  the  Protcst- 
6 Englan(J.  ar>d  became  a pre- 

bendary  of  Westminster.  The  university  of  Ox- 
' ■ c°i![;1.rrcd  on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  Bi- 
shop Stillmgfleot  printed  a letter  of  his  on  the 
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differences  between  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Dissenters,  n.  in  London ; d.  1690. 

Langley,  Batty,  Icing' -le,  an  English  archi- 
tect, who  published  many  useful  practical  books; 
such  as  the  “Builder’s  Jewel,”  the  “Builder’s 
Price-Book,”  and  other  works  for  masons, 
bricklayers,  and  carpenters,  d.  1757. 

Langtopt,  Peter,  lung’ -toft,  an  old  English 
chronicler,  who  translated  from  the  Latin,  into 
French  verse,  Herbert  Bosenham’s  “ Life  of 
Thomas  a Becket,”  and  also  composed  a 
chronicle  in  verse,  which  began  with  the  Tro- 
jans and  went  down  to  Edward  I.  An  English 
metrical  translation  of  this  was  made  by  Ro- 
bert de  Brunne,  and  published  at  Oxford  in 
1725.  A manuscript  of  the  Chronicle  is  pre- 
served in  the  Cottonian  collection  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  another  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Arundel  MSS.  contained  in  the  Heralds’  Col- 
lege. Langtoft  lived  at  the  end  of  the  13th  and 
beginning  of  the  14th  century. 

Langton,  Stephen,  lang'-ton,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  cardinal  of  St.  Clirysogonus, 
studied  at,  and  became  chancellor  of,  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  and  was  created  an  archbishop 
by  the  pope,  in  opposition  to  King  John  and 
the  clergy.  John  forbade  Langton  from  en- 
tering England,  and  banished  the  monks  of 
Canterbury,  for  which  the  kingdom  was  laid 
under  the  papal  interdict.  The  king  was  after- 
wards excommunicated,  and  his  subjects  ab- 
solved from  their  allegiance ; on  which  he  made 
Iris  submission,  by  complying  with  the  papal 
terms,  after  which  he  received  the  papal  abso- 
lution from  Langton,  who,  however,  refused 
the  pope’s  bull  of  excommunication  against  the 
barons  for  leaguing  against  John,  at  Runny- 
mede,  for  which  he  was  suspended  at  Rome, 
where  he  suffered  also  many  mortifications.  At 
length  he  purchased  his  pardon,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  England.  He  was  a stanch 
adherent  to  the  cause  of  national  liberty,  b. 
in  England,  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury ; d.  1228.  He  composed  some  theological 
works. 

Languet,  Hubert,  lan-gai,  minister  of  state 
to  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  was  a native  of 
France,  and  converted  to  the  Protestant  faith 
by  Melancthon.  He  was  at  Paris  during  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  as  ambassador 
from  the  elector,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life,  after  saving  that  of  Wiehelus,  a printer, 
in  whose  house  he  lodged,  and  also  the  famous 
De  Morn  ay.  He  was  employed  in  several  other 
embassies ; but  being  suspected  of  favouring 
the  Zwingliaris,  he  quitted  the  service  of  the 
elector,  and  entered  into  that  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  He  wrote,  a letter  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
and  other  pieces,  d.  at  Antwerp,  1581. 

Laniere,  Nicholas,  lan'-e-avr,  a painter,  en- 
graver, and  musician,  who  was  employed  to 
collect  pictures  in  foreign  countries  for  Charles 
I.  He  placed  a particular  mark  on  all  which 
he  brought  to  England.  Pepys  says,  in  his 
Diary,  “ that  Laniere  did,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hill,  bring  two  or  three  of  the  finest  prints  for 
my  wife  to  see  that  ever  I did  see  in  all  my 
life.”  He  was  also  chapel-master  to  Charles  I., 
at  a salary  of  £200  per  annum,  b.  1668;  d.  1646. 

Lannes,  Jean,  lan'-nes,  duke  of  Montebello 
and  marshal  of  France,  was  one  of  the  most 
intrepid  and  skilful  of  Napoleon’s  generals, 
and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  emperor! 
Born  of  humble  parents,  he  worked  as  a dyer  in 
early  life ; but,  joining  a battalion  of  volunteers 
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in  1792,  lie,  by  his  courage,  rapidly  rose  to  the 
grade  of  major.  In  1791  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  Bonaparte,  who  procured  him  a command  in 
the  army  of  Italy.  At  the  battles  of  Montenotte 
and  Millcsimo  he  displayed  considerable  bravery, 
and  became  colonel  in  1796.  He  was  made 
general  of  brigade  in  the  following  year,  and 
sustained  a brilliant  part  at  the  taking  of 
Mantua  and  at  the  battle  of  Areola.  He  went 
with  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  The  French 
victory  at  Aboukir  was  in  part  due  to  Ills  bravery 
and  coolness.  At  the  siege  of  Acre  he  was 
severely  wounded.  He  left  Egypt  with  Bona- 
parte, and  after  returning  to  Paris,  rendered 
good  service  to  his  chief  during  the  revolution 
of  the  18th  Brumaire  (9th  November),  1799,  for 
which  Napoleon  appointed  him  commander  of 
the  consular  guard.  After  various  employments, 
lie  commanded  the  advance  guard  of  the  French 
army  crossing  the  Great  St.  Bernard  into  Italy, 
in  1800.  At  the  great  battle  of  Montebello, 
where  the  Austrians  were  completely  beaten, 
Lannes  displayed  such  great  skill  and  bravery, 
that  Napoleon  gave  him  the  title  of  Montebello 
when  he  raised  him  to  a dukedom.  He  was 
no  less  distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Marengo. 
On  his  return  from  Portugal  in  1804,  whither 
he  had  been  sent  as  minister-plenipotentiary  of 
France,  Napoleon  created  him  marshal  of 
France,  and  afterwards  duke  of  Montebello.  In 
the  German  campaigns  of  1805-6,  he  commanded 
the  advance  guard,  and  rendered  the  most  sig- 
nal service  to  his  master  at  the  battles  of  Aus- 
terlitz,  Jena,  Eylau,  and  Friedland.  His  last 
great  exploit  was  the  defence  of  the  village  of 
Essling,  where,  while  resisting  the  fierce  on- 
slaught of  the  Austrians,  a cannon-ball  struck 
off  his  right  leg,  and  the  foot  an  d ankle  of  the 
left.  Napoleon  evinced  more  emotion  at  the  sight 
of  his  brave  marshal’s  mortal  wound  than  he 
had  ever  before  been  known  to  exhibit.  Lannes, 
throughout  his  military  career,  evinced  a con- 
stantly increasing  knowledge  of  war.  Bong 
afterwards,  Napoleon,  speaking  of  this  intrepid 
commander,  thus  expressed  himself—'1 1 found 

him  a dwarf,  and  I lost  him  a giant 

He  had  great  experience  in  war,  having  been 
in  fifty-four  battles  and  three  hundred  combats. 
He  was  cool  in  the  midst  of  fire ; possessed  of 
a clear,  penetrating  eye,  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  opportunity  that  might  present 
itself.  Violent  and  hasty  in  his  temper,  even  in 
xny  presence,  he  was  ardently  attached  to  me. 
llis  young  widow,  a beautiful  and  accomplished 
lady,  was  afterwards  lady  in  waiting  to  the  em- 
press Maria  Louisa,  n.  at  Lectoure,  Guienne, 

1769:  n.  1809.  , 

Lansdowne,  Henry  Petty  Fitzmaunce,  third 
Marquis  of,  Ians'- -down,  after  receiving  a preli- 
minary course  of  education  at  Westminster 
school,  went,  in  1795,  to  study  under  Dugald 
Stewart  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  a small  circle  of  young  men, 
nearly  all  of  whom  subsequently  became  lamons 
n„n  ....  nrmthci*.  These  voung  friends 


in  one  line  or  another.  These  )Oung  friends 
formed  the  celebrated  Speculative  Society,  in 
which  Brougham,  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  Hor- 
ner, and  others,  first  practised  the  art  ol 
debate.  From  Edinburgh  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, in  1801,  and,  after  a continental  tour, 
entered  the  House  of  Commons.  As  Lord  Ilcnry 
Petty  he  became  a prominent  member  ol  the 
"Whig  party,  and,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  1 itt,  and 
the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  power,  he  became 
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chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  followed  Pitt 
in  the  representation  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge. He  succeeded  to  the  peerage  as  marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  in  1809.  In  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament he  was  a stanch  advocate  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  and  some  of  his  best  oratorical  efforts 
were  made  in  furtherance  of  the  repeal  of  the 
penal  laws  against  ltoman  Catholics.  In  1820 
he  proposed  a measure  in  favour  of  the  principle 
of  free  trade;  and  in  1822  sought  to  obtain  an 
inquiry  into  the  suffering  condition  of  Ireland. 
After  eighteen  years’  retirement  from  office, 
lie  became  secretary  of  state  for  the  Home  de- 
partment, under  the  premiership  of  George 
Canning,  in  1828.  He  was  in  opposition  during 
the  Wellington  administration  of  1829-31,  but, 
on  becoming  president  of  the  Council  in  the 
latter  year,  he  was  an  active  participator  in  the 
measures  taken  to  pass  the  Reform  Act.  He 
was  the  opposition  leader  of  the  House  of  Lords 
during  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  rule,  which  commenced 
in  18-11,  and  when  his  own  party  returned  to 
power  under  Lord  John  Russell,  in  18-16,  he 
once  more  led  the  peers  from  the  ministerial 
benches.  He  finally  resigned  office  with  Lord 
John  Russell,  in  1852.  u.  1780;  d.  1863. 

L an tikk,  Stephen  Francois  de,  lan’-te-ai,  a 
French  author,  who  produced  some  celebrated 
works  of  fictitious  travel,  similar  to  Barthelemy’s 
“ Anacharsis,”  but  in  no  way  copied  from  it. 
These  were  entitled,  “ The  Travels  of  Antenor,” 

“ The  Travellers  in  Switzerland,”  and  “ Travels 
in  Spain.”  He  also  wrote  some  comedies,  and 
other  works,  n.  at  Marseilles,  1734;  d.  1826. 

Lanzi,  Luigi,  land’-se,  an  Italian  archaeolo- 
gist and  writer  on  art,  who  entered  the  Society 
of  Jesuits  at  the  age  of  17,  but  on  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  order,  devoted  himself  to  literary 
pursuits.  He  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
cabinet  of  medals  at  Florence  in  1775,  and 
thenceforth  produced  works  on  archoeology  and 
art,  some  of  which  have  since  been  translated 
into  every  European  language.  His  History 
of  the  Painters”  was  translated  by  Thomas 
Roscoe,  and  republished  in  Bohn’s  “ Standard 
Library.”  Lanzi  composed  many  other  works, 
the  chief  of  which  were  “Saggio  di  Lingua 
Etrusca,”  and  others  on  the  ancient  Etruscan 
vases.  He  was  likewise  a graceful  poet.  u.  1732; 
d.  at  Florence,  1S10. 

Lao-tse,  or  Lao-tseu,  la-o-tse',  a Chinese 
philosopher,  who  lived  a short  time  before  Con- 
fucius. He  held  the  doctrine  of  the  metem- 
psychosis, or  transmigration  of  souls,  like 
Pythagoras  (see  Pythagoras).  He  wrote  a 
book  which  the  Chinese  place  among  the  num- 
ber of  their  sacred  works,  and  founded  a sect 
•which  rivals  in  numbers  that  of  Confucius.  Jn.. 
Stanislas  Julien  published  a complete  edition 
of  his  writings,  at  Paris,  1841.  Lived  about 
600  u.c. 

Laparelli,  Francis,  la -pa-rail -le,  an  emi- 
nent Italian  architect  and  mechanician.  His 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  military  engineering 
recommended  him  to  Cosmo  L,  grand-duke  ot 
Tuscany,  and  Pope  Pius  IV.  intrusted  mm  wan 
the  construction  of  the  defensive  works  of  U- 
vita  Vecchin,  which  place  he  strongly  for  tinea. 
Michael  Angelo  confided  to  him  the  execution 
of  his  designs  for  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  in 
1565  lie  was  sent  to  fortify  Malta  against  the 
attempts  of  Solyman,  and  there  planned  the 
city  of  Valctta.  He  afterwards  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  Venetians,  n.  at  Crotona,  l->-i  > 
d.  of  the  plague,  at  Candia,  1570, 
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La  Perouse 


La  Perouse,  J.  F.  Galaup  de,  pe-roose',  a 
celebrated  French  navigator,  who,  after  serving 
as  captain  in  the  French  navy  with  much  dis- 
tinction, was  sent  by  Louis  XVI.,  in  1785,  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery.  He  sailed  with  two  frigates 
from  Brest,  and  visited  the  coasts  of  Tartary,  of 
Japan,  and  of  New  Holland,  when,  in  1788,  he 
ceased  to  be  heard  of.  Several  expeditions 
were  dispatched  to  discover  traces  of  him,  but 
in  vain.  In  1827,  however,  the  wreck  of  his 
vessel  was  observed  by  Captain  Dillon,  in  one 
of  the  Vanikoro  islands.  In  1828,  a French 
captain  visited  the  place,  and  discovered  that 
La  Perouse  and  his  men  had  been  wrecked 
among  the  reefs  surrounding  the  island,  e.  at 
Albi,  in  Languedoc,  1741. 

Lap.eace,  Pierre  Simon,  Marquis  de,  la-plass', 
a celebrated  French  mathematician  and  astro- 
nomer, who,  as  early  as  his  19th  year,  taught 
mathematics  in  a military  school.  He  obtained 
letters  of  introduction  to  the  celebrated  philo- 
sopher D’Alembert,  and  went  to  Paris  with  the 
view  of  seeking  an  interview  with  him;  but, 
finding  no  notice  taken  of  Ins  letters,  he  wrote  a 
short  paper  on  some  points  of  mechanical 
philosophy,  which  immediately  procured  for  him 
the  attention  to  his  claims  that  he  desired. 
D’Alembert  sent  for  him,  and,  about  1769,  had 
him  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  the 
Paris  Military  School.  By  his  treatises,  me- 
moirs, and  larger  works,  Laplace  rapidly  ob- 
tained the  reputation  of  the  greatest  living 
mathematician  since  Newton.  Napoleon,  when 
First  Consul,  appointed  him  minister  of  the 
Interior;  but,  as  a politician,  he  was  very  unsuc- 
cessful, and  was  in  a short  time  removed  to 
the  presidentship  of  the  Senat  Conservatcur. 
Napoleon  afterwards  related  of  his  minister, 
that  “ a mathematician  of  the  highest  rank,  he 
lost  not  a moment  in  showing  himself  below 
mediocrity  as  a minister.  He  looked  at  no 
question  in  its  true  point  of  view.  He  was 
always  searching  after  subtleties;  all  his  ideas 
were  problems,  and  he  carried  the  spirit  of  the 
infinitesimal  calculus  into  the  management  of 
business.”  He  was  created  a count  by  Napoleon, 
and  a marquis  by  Lotus  XVIII.  His  principal 
works  were  the  “Meeanique  (Idlest  e,”  “Analy- 
tical Theory  of  Probabilities,”  and  an  “ Essay  | 
on  Probabilities.”  A complete  edition  of  his  i 
writings  was  published  by  the  French  govern- 
ment in  1843.  It  is  quite  impossible,  in  any 
short  notice  of  the  life  of  Laplace,  to  convey  a 
proper  idea  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the  great 
“ Meeanique  Celeste.”  To  enumerate  the  bare 
contents  thereof  would  require  several  pages. 
That  inestimable  contribution  to  science  con- 
tained 2000  quarto  pages;  and,  it  is  said,  might 
easily  be  expanded  to  thrice  that  number.  'The 
intention  ot  the  work  was  to  deduce,  from  the 
discoveries  of  the  great  astronomers  who  had 
preceded  Laplace,  a complete  and  harmonious 
system,  and  to  perfect  the  marvellous  work 
commenced  by  Newton,  in  his  discovery  of  the 
law  of  gravitation.  He  subsequently  wrote  his 
Exposition  du  Systems  du  Monde,”  as  an 
explanation  of  what  was  abstruse  in  his  “ Mdca- 
nique.”  Dr.  Bowditeh,  an  American  writer, 
translated,  in  part,  the  “ Mdcanique  Celeste.” 
i!  P°Pular  work  of  Mrs.  Somerville  is  a selce- 
trom  it;  and  no  inconsiderable  share  of 


Lar  clner 


tion 

what  was  most  attractive" in  the  earlier  por- 
tions  of  the  popular  “ Vestiges  of  Creation” 

Vp?I*  tllc  pame  source.  Few  will 
icfusc  to  admit  that  Laplace  was  the  greatest 


astronomer  since  Newton,  e.  near  Ilonfleur, 
1749 ; d.  1S27. 

Lakdxer,  Nathaniel,  lard'-ner,  a learned 
English  dissenting  divine,  who,  after  receiving 
his  academical  education  at  London,  went  to 
Utrecht,  and  thence  to  Leyden,  and,  in  1703, 
returned  to  England.  Soon  afterwards,  he 
became  private  chaplain  toLadyTreby.in  which 
situation  he  continued  until  her  ladyship’s 
death  in  1729.  He  then  became  pastor  of  a 
congregation  in  Crutchcd  Friars,  lie  wrote  an 
answer  to  Woolston  on  the  Miracles,  a “Letter 
on  the  Logos,”  and  the  “Credibility  of  the 
Gospel  History,”  a work  admirably  executed. 
His  writings  abound  in  critical  elucidations  of 
the  Scriptures  and  early  ecclesiastical  history, 
evincing  profound  learning  and  intense  applica- 
tion. e.  in  Kent,  1084;  d.  1708. 

Lardner,  Dr.  Dionysius,  a modern  mathema- 
tician and  philosophical  writer,  was  the  son 
of  a Dublin  attorney,  and,  after  receiving 
some  education  at  school,  was  placed  in  his 
father’s  office.  Evincing,  however,  a decided 
distaste  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  was 
entered  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  soon 
began  to  devote  himself  to  scientific  pursuits. 
It  was  speedily  made  apparent  that  he  had 
chosen  the  right  path  in  life,  for  he  gained  a 
great  number  of  prizes  in  pure  astronomy,  in 
natural  philosophy,  and  other  branches  of  study. 
In  1817  he  obtained  a B.A.  degree,  and,  during 
the  ten  following  years,  remained  at  the  uni- 
versity, publishing,  at  first,  treatises  on  mathe- 
matics, and  subsequently  on  the  steam-engine. 
He  likewise  delivered  a course  of  lectures  on 
the  latter  subject  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
for  which  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the 
society.  His  reputation  being  in  a great  mea- 
sure established,  he  began  to  contribute  to  the 
“ Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia”  and  the  “ Encyclo- 
paedia M etropolitan  a,”  for  which  he  wrote 
elaborate  treatises  on  pure  mathematics  as  well 
as  on  the  applied  sciences.  In  1828,  on  the 
establishment  of  the  London  University,  lie  was 
app  ointed  to  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  and 
astronomy,  and,  removing  to  London,  set  on 
foot  the  scheme  of  the  “ Cabinet  Cyclopedia,” 
which  he  gradually  perfected,  obtaining  the 
eo-operation  of  many  eminent  men.  Sir  John 
Hcrschel  wrote  for  the  series  a “ Preliminary 
Discourse  upon  Natural  Philosophy,”  and  a 
“Treatise  on  Astronomy;”  but  most  of  the 
scientific  works  were  due  to  Dr.  Lardner  him- 
self. In  1840  certain  domestic  circumstances 
caused  him  to  repair  to  Paris,  after  which  he 
went  to  the  United  States,  where  he  delivered, 
with  considerable  success,  a course  of  lectures, 
which  were  afterwards  several  times  reprinted. 
He  subsequently  devoted  much  time  to  railway 
economy,  and  wrote  a good  deal  on  that  and 
other  subjects.  In  1854  he  started  his  last 
important  work,  the  “ Museum  of  Science  and 
Art.  ’ Few  .men  did  more  than  he  to- 
wards extending  scientific  knowledge  among 
the  people,  and  none  were  more  eminently 
qualified  for  the  work.  Not  only  were  his 
acquirements  of  the  profoundest  nature,  but  he 
possessed,  in  a peculiarly  high  degree,  the 
happy  faculty  of  throwing  into  popular  and 
graphic  language  the  most  elaborate  theories 
of  science,  and  leading  minds  unaccustomed  to 
abstruse  reasoning  to  an  appreciation  of  truths 
which  would  have  been  altogether  incompre- 
hensible if  involved  in  the  obscurity  of  technical 
phraseology,  e,  at  Dublin,  1793;  i>,  at  Paris  1859. 
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La  Rochefoucauld 


Lascaris 


La  Rochefoucauld,  Francois,  Duke  de, 
rof  h'-fuo-lcolte,  a celebrated  French  author  and 
statesman,  was  at  first  known  as  the  Prince 
dc  Marsillac,  and  signalized  himself  on  various 
occasions  by  his  courage ; but  was  chiefly  re- 
markable for  his  profound  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, and  for  his  intriguing  spirit.  Smitten 
with  the  duchess  de  Longucville,  he,  to  please 
her,  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Fronde,  but  being 
afterwards  restored  to  favour,  was  appointed, 
in  1661,  chevalier  of  the  king’s  commands,  and 
next,  governor  of  Poitou.  He  spent  his  old 
age  in  the  society  of  Madame  dc  la  Fayette  and> 
Madame  de  Sevignd.  He  wrote  “Memoirs  of 
the  Reign  of  Anne  of  Austria,”  and  a book  of 
maxims,  first  printed  in  1665,  under  the  title  of 
“ Reflections  and  Sentences,  or  Moral  Maxims.” 
This  little  work  has  made  the  author  celebrated 
as  much  by  the  perfection  of  its  style  as  by  the 
boldness  of  its  paradoxes.  According  to  it, 
self-love  is  the  sole  motive  of  all  human  actions, 
which  was  an  opinion  sufficiently  natural  with 
a man  who  had  dwelt  all  his  life  at  court.  An 
egotist,  an  intriguer,  and  loose  liver,  Rochefou- 
cauld had  only  too  frequently  given  practical 
effect  to  his  own  maxims,  b.  at  Paris,  1613 ; 

D.  1680. 

La  Rochefoucauld -Liancourt,  Francois, 
Duke  de,  was  grand-master  of  the  wardrobe  to 
Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.,  and  in  17S9  deputy 
to  the  States-general.  Although  attached  to 
the  king,  lie  showed  himself  zealous  for  the 
well-being  of  the  people.  He  took  part  in  the 
recall  of  Necker,  after  the  fall  of  the  Bastille. 
Named  military  commandant  at  Rouen  after 
the  closing  of  the  Assembly,  he  offered  an 
asylum  to  Louis  XVI.  Deprived  of  his  rank  in 
1792,  he  visited  the  United  States,  but  returned 
to  France  after  a lapse  of  about  six  years. 
He  earnestly  devoted  himself  to  philanthropic 
enterprises,  established  manufactures,  founded 
a school  of  art  and  science,  and  materially 
contributed  to  the  introduction  ol  vaccination 
throughout  his  native  country.  He  entered  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  in  1814 ; but  his  liberal  opin- 
ions subsequently  brought  him  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Charles  X.,  whereupon  he  occupied 
himself  with  his  philanthropic  schemes.  He 
was  long  known  under  the  name  of  Liancourt 
only,  but  added  to  it  that  of  Rochefoucauld  upon 
the  death  of  his  cousin.  He  wrote,  among 
other  works,  “The  Prisons  of  Philadelphia/’ 
and  “ Travels  in  the  United  States.”  b.  1747; 

D.  1827.  . , , , 7/ 

La  RocnE.TAQur.LEix,  Henri  de,  rosh-zhalc- 
lli  a famous  Yendean  chieftain,  who  commanded 
at  the  battle  of  Fontenay  in  1793,  and  preserved 
the  Vendeans  from  total  rout  at  the  battle  of 
Lucon.  He  likewise  took  part  in  the  disastrous 
engagement  at  Cliollet.  On  the  death  of  Lcs- 
cahe,  he  was,  although  only  22  years  of  age, 
proclaimed  general-in-cliief.  He  twice  com- 
bated  the  republican  troops  near  Antram,  and 
took  possession  of  Laval,  La  Fleche,  and  Le 
Mans.  Driven  from  the  last  city,  he  crossed 

the  Loire,  and  intrenched  himself  in  the  forest 
of  Vezin.  He  was  slain  in  an  engagement  near 
Chollet,  in  1794.  His  address  to  liis  soldiers,  on 
being  appointed  to  the  chief  command,  was, 
“ If  T recoil,  kill  me;  if  I advance,  follow  me; 


Eleanor,  wife  of  Henry  II.,”  “History  of  I ng- 
land,”  4 vols.  folio;  “History  of  the  Seven 
Sages  of  Greece,”  and  “The  History  of  France 
under  Louis  XIV."  b.  at  Montvilliers,  1638; 
d.  1719. 

Lauhet,  Dominique  Jean,  a celebrated  French 
surgeon,  who  became  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  im- 
perial army.  After  completing  his  education 
under  his  uncle,  and  at  the  hospital  of  Tou- 
louse, he  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  obtained 
employment  as  naval  surgeon.  In  that  capa- 
city he  visiled  North  America;  but,  returning 
to  Paris  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  he 
joined  the  French  army  of  the  Rhine  in  1792. 
He  first  attracted  the  notice  of  his  superiors  by 
his  invention  of  “flying  ambulances,”  which 
enabled  the  wounded  to  be  carried  off  the  field, 
even  under  a warm  fire.  He  first  met  Napo- 
leon at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  where  the  future 
emperor  was  at  the  time  acting  as  lieutenant  of 
artillery.  After  filling,  for  some  time,  the  func- 
tions of  professor  of  military  surgery,  he,  in 
1798,  went  with  the  French  expeditionary  army 
to  Egypt,  and  on  his  return  published  his 
“ Historical  and  Surgical  Account  of  the  Army 
of  the  East  in  Egypt  and  Syria.”  This  work 
was  written  in  1803,  and  from  that  time  Larrey’s 
rise  was  very  rapid,  till,  in  1812,  he  became 
baron  of  the  empire  and  surgeon-in-eluef.  His 
numerous  papers  attest  his  profound  theoretical 
knowledge,  while  his  many  bold  and  successful 
operations,  conducted  during  Napoleon’s  wars, 
have  established  his  fame  as  one  of  the  first  of 
modern  surgeons.  Napoleon  said  of  him,  that 
“ he  was  the  most  virtuous  man  he  had  ever 
known.”  An  instance  of  his  courage  and 
humanity  occurred  after  the  battles  of  Bautzen 
and  Wiirtzchen.  Among  the  wounded  were  some 
12,000  men  who,  it  was  suspected,  had  volun- 
tarily mutilated  themselves.  Napoleon  ordered 
liis  surgeons  lj  examine  them,  and  declared 
that  if  found  guilt.'  t L .y  should  be  shot.  Larrey, 
with  some  difficulty,  obtained  time  to  properly 
examine  them,  for,  as  none  doubted  the  guilt  of 
the  men,  their  instant  execution  was  called  for. 
Hut  after  a time,  Larrey  drew  up  a report  de- 
claring that  all  the  accused  were  innoeent. 
The  excellent  man  expected  dismissal,  but  re- 
ceived, instead,  a handsome  present  from 
Napoleon,  b.  in  France,  1766;  d.  at  Lyons, 
1841. 

La  Salle,  Count  de,  la-sul',  a gallant  soldier, 
who  began  his  career,  with  the  rank  of  officer, 
at  eleven  years  of  age,  under  Prince  Maximilian, 
subsequently  king  of  Bavaria,  and,  from  ms 
high  birth  and  connexions,  might  have  risen  to 
the  most  prominent  position  ; but  he  preferred 
to  owe  his  promotion  to  merit  alone,  and  accord- 
ingly threw  up  his  commission,  enlisted  as  a 
private  soldier,  and  at  length  attained,  altc, 
eight  years’  arduous  and  dangerous  service,  tnc 
same  rank  lie  had  resigned.  At  the  battle  o. 
Rivoli,  he,  by  his  decisive  conduct,  possessed 
himself  of  the  colours,  upon  which  the  general 
commanding  addressed  him  thus:  Kcst  )o  • 

self  upon  these  flags ; you  have  deserved  them, 
lie  likewise  distinguished  himself  in  Egypt,  a™ 
defeated  the  Prussians  on  the  walls  of  homg- 
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if  I fall,  avenge  me.”  b.  1/72.  . 

Larrey,  Isaac  de,  lar'-rai  an  his  or  ran  who 
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went,  to  Holland,  where  he  was  made  histoiio 
grapher  to  the  States-general.  His  works  arc, 
“ The  History  of  Augustus,  Ike  Histoiy  ot 
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berg,  and  finally  fell,  in  the  midst  of  victory,  on 
the  field  of  Wagram.  b.  at  Metz,  l/7o;  kiiieo, 


1809. 


Lascaris,  Theodore,  lat-kar’-i*,  emperor  of 

Nieca  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  emperor  A lexi-' 

Angelus.  After  Hie  taking  of  ConstanUnop 
by  the  crusaders,  in  1201,  he  formed  in  Asia 
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Minor  a new  kingdom,  comprising  Bithynia, 
Lydia,.  and  Phrygia,,  of  which  Nicca  was  the 
capital.  He  combatted  simultaneously  the  Latin 
emperors  and  the  sultan _ of  Iconium ; but 
nevertheless  maintained  his  throne  until  his 
death  in  1222.  llis  successors  were  his  son-in- 
law,  John  Ducas  (see  John  III.),  and  his  grand- 
son, Theodore  Lascaris,  called  the  Young,  who 
reigned  from  1255  to  1259.  This  latter  was 
succeeded  by  John  Lascaris.  (See  John  IV.) 

Lascaris,  Constantine,  a learned  Greek, 
descended  from  the  imperial  Greek  family  of 
that  name,  who  went  to  Italy  on  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1153.  He 
settled  at  Messina,  where  he  taught  Greek  with 
reputation,  and  had  a number  of  scholars.  He 
wrote  a Greek  grammar,  and  other  works. 
d.  about  the  close  of  the  15th  century. 

Lascaris,  Andrew  John,  surnamed  “ Rhyn- 
dacenus,”  a learned  Greek,  of  the  same  family 
as  the  preceding,  who  was  employed  by  Lorenzo 
de  Medici  to  collect  books  in  Greece.  On  his 
return  he  was  invited  to  France  by  Louis  XII., 
who  appointed  him  ambassador  to  Venice. 
AVhen  Leo  X.  ascended  the  papal  chair,  Lasca- 
ris went  to  Home,  and  became  director  of  the 
Greek  college.  He  revived  the  use  of  the  capital 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  wrote  epi- 
grams in  that  language,  b.  about  1445 ; d.  1535. 

Las  Cases,  Marin  Joseph  Emmanuel  Auguste 
Dieudonnd,  Count  dc,  la-kas'-ai,  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  Revolution,  1789,  was  a lieutenant 
in  the  navy.  He  then  emigrated,  joined  the 
army  of  Conde,  and  took  part  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Quiberon,  but  returned  to  France  after 
the  18th  Brumaire.  Having  been  long  engaged 
in  literary  pursuits,  he  now  published,  under 
the  name  of  Le  Sage,  an  “Atlas  Historique, 
Chronologique,  et  Geographique,”  which  went 
through  several  editions.  In  1809  he  enrolled 
himself  as  a volunteer  to  resist  the  British  at- 
tack upon  Flushing:  and  from  this  time  attracted 
the  attention  of  Bonaparte,  who  soon  afterwards 
made  him  his  chamberlain,  created  him  a mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  state,  and  intrusted  him 
with  various  confidential  missions.  In  1814 
Las  Cases  refused  to  vote  in  the  council  of  state 
for  the  dethronement  of  the  emperor,  took  up 
arms  for  him  after  his  return  from  Elba  in  1815, 
and  was  one  of  the  four  attendants  who  accom- 
panied him  to  St.  Helena.  There  he  lived 
eighteen  months  with  the  ex-emperor,  enjoying 
his  intimacy,  and  noting  down  all  that  lie  said 
in  a journal,  subsequently  published  under  the 
title  of  “ Memorial  de  8ainte  Helene.”  Having, 
however,  become  an  object  of  suspicion  to  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  the  governor,  he  was  seized,  and 
conveyed  first  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
thence  to  England  as  a prisoner,  and  was  not 
permitted  to  return  to  France  till  after  Bona- 
parte’s death.  He  was  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  1830,  and  acted  with  the  oppo- 
sition. B.  1766;  D.  1842. 

Lascy,  Peter,  Count  de,  lai'-se,  a native  of 
Ireland,  who,  after  the  conquest  of  that  country 
by  William  III.,  entered  the  French  service,  and 
was  subsequently  an  officer  in  the  Austrian, 
Polish,  and  Russian  armies,  in  the  latter  of 
which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal,  and 
was  appointed  governor  of  Lithuania,  b.  1678  • 
D.  1751.  ' 

Lascy,  Joseph  Francis  Maurice,  Count  dc, 
son  of  the  preceding,  entered  the  Austrian  ser- 
vice, and  obtained  the  rank  of  general,  after 
having  exhibited  considerable  military  ability 
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at  the  battles  of  Lowositz,  Breslau,  and  Hocli- 
kirchen.  In  1760  he  penetrated  to  Berlin,  at 
the  head  of  15,000  men ; for  which  bold  exploit 
he  was  made  a commander  of  the  order  of 
Maria  Theresa,  and  in  1762  received  the  baton 
of  marshal.  He  was  employed  against  the 
Turks  in  1788,  and  remained  in  aefive  service 
under  the  emperor  Joseph  II.,  during  great 
part  of  the  remainder  of  his  life.  b.  at  St. 
Petersburg,  1725 ; d.  1801. 

Lassus,  las-'us,  a dithyrambic  poet,  born  at 
Ilcrmione,  in  Peloponnesus,  about  500  years 
b.c.  He  is  particularly  known  by  the  answer 
he  gave  to  a man  who  asked  him — “ What  could 
best  render  life  pleasant  and  comfortable?” 
“ Experience.” 

Latham,  John,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  lai'-tham, 
an  eminent  ornithologist  and  antiquary,  was  the 
son  of  a surgeon  and  apothecary  at  Eltham,  in 
Kent.  Dr.  Latham  for  many  years  followed 
similar  professional  pursuits  at  Dartford,  but 
subsequently  removed  to  Romsey,  and  during 
the  latter  period  of  his  life  resided  at  Winchester. 
He  wrote  several  professional  works,  besides 
treatises  on  subjects  relating  to  medicine,  anti- 
quities, and  natural  history,  which  appeared  in 
the  “ Philosophical  Transactions,”  &c.  Among 
his  productions  are,  “A  General  Synopsis  of 
Birds,”  “ Index  Ornithologicus,”  “ Heald’s  Phar- 
macopoeia Improved,”  and  others ; but  his  great 
work,  which  he  commenced  in  his  82nd  year, 
was  “A  General  History  of  Birds,”  in  10  vols. 
4to,  the  whole  of  the  plates  of  which  he  de- 
signed, etched,  and  coloured  himself.  Notwith- 
standing his  great  age.  Dr.  Latham  was  active, 
cheerful,  and  in  the  possession  of  all  his  faculties 
up  to  the  moment  of  his  death,  b.  1740;  d.  1837. 

Latham,  Robert  Gordon,  an  eminent  modern 
philologist  and  ethnologist,  who  received  his 
education  at  Eton  and  King’s  College, Cambridge, 
where,  in  1833,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  He 
afterwards  became  fellow  of  his  college,  and 
took  the  M.D.  degree.  He  displayed,  even  from 
the  outset  of  his  career,  a profound  acquaintance 
not  only  with  the  classical  but  also  with  the 
European  languages.  On  being  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature  at  University  Col- 
lege, shortly  after  its  establishment,  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a series  of  works 
which  have  entitled  him  to  the  foremost  place 
as  a philosophical  investigator  of  the  English 
language.  The  chief  of  these  works  is  his 
“ English  Language ;”  but  he  followed  up  the 
subject  with  his  “History  and  Etymology  of 
the  English  Language,”  and  other  smaller 
works.  As  an  ethnologist,  he  laboured  with 
distinguished  success ; the  “ Varieties  of  Man- 
kind, “ Ethnology  of  the  British  Colonies,” 
“ Ethnology  of  Europe,”  and  “Man  and  his 
Migrations,”  having  thrown  immense  light  upon 
the  relation  between  the  languages  and  the 
races  of  mankind.  After  he  ceased  to  fulfil 
the  active  duties  of  the  medical  profession, 
Dr.  Latham  held  many  important  appoint- 
ments in  connexion  therewith;  he  was  fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  officiated 
as  assistant  physician  of  Middlesex  Hospital. 
The  ethnological  department  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  was  arranged  by  him.  In  addition  to 
the  numerous  -works  he  has  written  on  ethno- 
logy, he  has  edited  a new  and  valuable  edition 
of  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  in  two  large  volumes 
4to.  b.  in  Lincolnshire,  1812. 

Latimer,  Hugh,  lat'-i-mer,  an  English  pre- 
late and  martyr,  received  his  education  at 
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Cambridge,  where,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation,  he  was  very  zealous  for  popery ; 
but  on  conversing  with  liilney,  the  martyr,  he 
renounced  the  Romish  tenets,  and  became  as 
ardent  on  the  other  side.  He  now  laboured 
earnestly  in  preaching  the  gospel,  and  his  fame 
reaching  Henry  VIII.,  he  sent  for  him,  and  was 
so  pleased  with  his  discourses  as  to  confer  on 
him  the  bishopric  of  Worcester.  But  Latimer 
was  no  time-server ; on  the  contrary,  he  expos- 
tulated with  the  king  for  his  cruelties.  He 
afterwards  resigned  his  bishopric ; and,  on  the 
fall  of  Lord  Cromwell,  his  patron,  was  sent 
to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  till  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  VI.,  who  would  have  restored 
him  to  his  diocese,  but  he  refused.  He  then 
resided  with  Cranmer,  whom  he  assisted  in 
framing  the  Homilies,  and  in  completing  the 
work  of  reformation.  When  Mary  came  to  the 
throne,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  whence 
he  was  sent,  with  Ridley  and  Cranmer,  to  Ox- 
ford, to  hold  a conference  with  some  popish 
divines.  In  that  dispute  he  argued  with  re- 
markable clearness  and  simplicity;  and  when 
it  was  over,  sentence  was  passed  upon  him 
and  Ridley,  who  were  burnt  at  the  same  stake, 
1555.  Latimer,  after  recommending  his  soul  to 
God,  thus  cheered  his  brother  sufferer:  “We 
shall  this  day,  my  lord,  light  such  a candle  in 
England  as  shali  never  be  extinguished.”  His 
sermons  have  been  often  reprinted,  e.  in  Lei- 
cestershire, about  1472. 

Latimer,  William,  a celebrated  scholar  of  the 
lGth  century,  who  taught  Erasmus  Greek,  and 
was  tutor  to  Reginald,  afterwards  Cardinal  Pole. 
He  was  a prebendary  of  Salisbury',  and  held  two 
livings  in  Gloucestershire,  n.  1545. 

Latouche-Treviule,  Louis  de,  la-toosh'  tre- 
veel',  a French  admiral,  who  became  captain.  in 
1780,  and,  during  the  wars  between  the  English 
and  French,  signalized  himself  by  many  acts  of 
bravery.  In  1799-1801  he  commanded  the 
flotilla  collected  at  Boulogne,  ostensibly  for  the 
invasion  of  England,  n.  at  Rochefort,  1745 ; 
d.  at  Toulon,  1805. 

Latour,  General  Count  Theodore,  la'-toor,  an 
eminent  Austrian  officer,  was  educated  at  the 
Imperial  Engineers’  School,  and  early  obtained 
distinction  in  the  field  by  his  zeal,  merit,  and 
courage.  During  the  long  peace  that  succeeded 
the  campaigns  of  1813-1815,  his  great  adminis- 
trative abilities  were  repeatedly  called  into 
action  by  his  native  government ;. and  for  many 
years  he  was  president  of  the  military  board  of 
the  German  Confederation.  Shortly  after  the 
revolutionary  outbreaks  in  1848,  he  was  nomi- 
nated minister  of  war,  the  duties  of  which  office 
he  discharged  with  firmness  and  moderation ; 
but  being  suspected  of  intriguing  for  the  re- 
establishment of  the  absolute  form  of  govern- 
ment overthrown  in  the  spring  of  1848,  the 
populace,  during  the  insurrection  m Vienna  in 

October  of  that  year,  broke  into  the  War  office, 
seized  the  minister  of  war,  murdered  him,  and 
suspended  his  corpse  upon  a gibbet,  n.  1780. 

La  Tour  d’Auvekgne.  (See  Auvergne.) 

Lathe  ille,  Pierre  Andrd,  laAvaiV,  a cele- 
brated French  naturalist, who,  from  Ins  earliest 
Years  devoted  himself  to  entomology,  and  ulti- 
mately became  the  most  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  that  department  of  science  in  his 
native  country.  He  contributed  treatises  thei eon 
to  the  “ Encyclopedic  Mothodique,  and  to  the 
proceedings  of  many  learned  bodies.  1 he  ento- 
mological portion  of  the  “ Animal  Kingdom 
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was  written  by  him,  although  published  under 
the  name  of  Cuvier.  Of  this  part,  Mr.  Swain- 
son  says,  “ It  is  the  most  elaborate  and  the 
most  perfect  in  its  details  that  has  yet  been' 
given  to  the  world,  and  possesses  the  advantage 
of  being  founded  on  a consideration  of  the 
entire  structure  of  these  animals;  and  hence 


gives  us  the  first  example  in  theory  of  the 
natural  principle  of  classification.”  Latreillc 
wrote  a general  history  of  insects  for  an  edition 
of Buffon ; “Genera  Crustaceorum  ct  Insccto- 
rum;”  and  “General  Considerations  on  the 
Natural  Order  of  Animals  composing  the  classes 
Crustacea,  Arachnides,  and  insects."  He  was 
a chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  a member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  correspondent 
of  the  Linmcan  Society  of  London,  b.  at  lirives, 
France,  1702 ; d.  at  Paris,  1833. 

Latude,  Henri  Mazers  de,  la-tood , a French- 
man, who  was  confined  in  the  Bastille  and  other 
prisons  during  35  years.  When  about  the  age 
of  24,  hoping  to  gain  the  patronage  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  mistress  of  Louis  XV.,  he  in- 
formed her  of  a plot  against  her  life ; but  the 
intelligence  proving  to  be  an  invention  of  his 
own,  he  was  mercilessly  condemned  to  the  long 
incarceration  he  endured.  He  made  his  escape 
in  1784,  and  left  behind  him  memoirs,  contain- 
ing many  interesting  details,  b.  in  Languedoc, 
1725;  d.  at  Paris,  1825. 

Laud,  William,  lawd,  a celebrated  English 
prelate,  was  the  son  of  a clothier  at  Reading,  in 
Berkshire,  and  received  his  early  education  at 
the  grammar-school  of  his  native  town.  In 
1589  he  entered  at  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford, 
of  which  he  was  elected  fellow  in  1593.  While 
at  the  university,  Laud  showed  himself  “at 
least  very  popishly  inclined;”  and  Dr.  Abbot, 
master  of  University  College,  and  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  “so  openly  branded 
him  for  a papist,  or  at  least  popishly  inclined, 
that  it  was  almost  made  an  heresy  (as  1 have 
heard  from  his  own  mouth)  for  any  one  to  be 
seen  in  his  company,  and  a misprision  of  heresy 
to  give  him  a civil  salutation  as  he  walked  in 
the  streets.”  These  are  the  words  of  his  con- 
temporary, Heylyn,  who  wrote  his  life.  Laud’s 
first  preferment  was  the  living  of  Stanford,  in 
Northamptonshire.  In  1603  he  took  the  degree 
of  D.D.,  and  became  chaplain  to  Neill,  bishop 
of  Rochester.  In  1611  he  was  elected  president 
of  his  college,  and,  in  1616,  preferred  to  the 
deanery  of  Gloucester  by  the  king,  one  of  whose 
chaplains  in  ordinary  he  had  previously  become. 
The  year  following  he  attended  King  James  to 
Scotland.  In  1620  he  was  made  a prebendary  of 
Westminster,  and,  a year  afterwards,  wts  made 
bishop  of  St.  David’s.  In  1622  he  held  his  cele- 
brated conference  with  Fisher,  the  Jesuit,  in 
presence  of  the  marquis  of  Buckingham.^  In 
1626,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
and  also  dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  lie  suc- 
ceeded archbishop  Abbot,  in  1G33,  in  the  see 
of  Canterbury.  At  this  time  he  had  reached 
the  height  of  power,  and  was  generally  regarded 
as  the  prime  minister  of  Charles  I.  Laud  s 
statesmanship  began  with  a fierce  persecution 
of  the  Puritans.  Alexander  Leighton,  for  having 
published  a book  entitled  “Sion’s  Plea,”  was 
sentenced  by  the  Star  Chamber  to  have  his  cars 
cut  oil’,  his  nose  slit,  and  to  be  publicly  whipped. 
Similar  severities  were  subsequently  practised 
upon  Burton,  Prynne,  and  others,  for  what 
Laud  termed  “ libels  against  the  hierarchy  of 
the  Church.”  The  high-placed  and  zealous 
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churchman  did  not  consider  these  sentences 
sufficiently  severe,  for  he  says  in  his  diary,  in 
1637,  “ I have  received  the  copy  of  the  sentence 
against  Paterson,  and  am  verily  of  your  lord- 

■ ship’s  mind,  that  a little  more  quickness  in  the 
.government  would  cure  this  itch  of  libelling, 

and  something  that  is  amiss  besides.”  The 
end  of  his  intolerable  reign  speedily  arrived, 
however:  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, his  palace  was  assaulted  by  the  mob,  and, 
:n  1610,  he  was  impeached  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  but  not 
brought  to  trial  till  three  years  afterwards, 
when  he  ably  defended  his  conduct.  Though 
no  treason  was  proved,  the  House  of  Commons 
passed  an  act  of  attainder  against  him,  which 
the  Lords  were  compelled  to  affirm,  and  he  was 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  January  10,  1615.  In 
justice  to  archbishop  Laud,  it  must  be  said  (hat 
lie  was  a man  of  piety,  and  was  possessed  of 
considerable  learning ; while  his  benefactions 
to  the  university  of  Oxford  proved  him  an 
ardent  supporter  of  learning,  n.  at  Reading, 
1573. 

Laud,  Edmund,  a learned  prelate,  who  was 
bislmp  of  Carlisle,  to  which  see  he  was  elevated 
in  1/69,  and  was  the  author  of  numerous  works 
on  theology,  among  which  may  be  mentioned, 
‘Considerations  on  the  Theory  of  Religion,” 
Reflections  on  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Christ,”  an  “ Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Space, 

1 ime,  &c.”  b.  17u3 ; d.  1787. 

Lauder,  William,  lau'-der,  a native  of  Scotland, 
ind  a literary  impostor,  who  acquired  notoriety 
iy endeavouring  to  hold  up  Milton  as  a plagiarist, 
.n  17-17  he  began  an  attack  upon  Milton  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  which  ho  followed 
ip  by  a pamphlet^  entitled  “ An  Essay  on  Mil- 
on  s Use  and  Imitation  of  the  Moderns  in  his 
1 ’aradise  Lost.”  His  alleged  quotations  from 
Irotius,  Massenius,  and  others,  passed  as 
•enuine  for  a time,  until  they  were  exposed  by 
1 >r*  Douglas,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  which  forced 
rom  the  fabricator  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
orgeries.  Vet  after  this  lie  returned  to  the 
harge  in  a tract,  with  this  title,  “The  Grand 
mpostor  detected,  or  Milton  convicted  of  For- 
gery against  Charles  I.”  d.  in  Barbadoes,  1771. 
Lauder,  Sir  Thomas  Dick,  a modern  Scotch 

■ Herat eur,  who  contributed  to  “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,”  “Simon  Roy,  gardener,  of  Dum- 
hail,”  and  other  papers.  In  1830  he  wrote 
;u  interesting  account  of  the  great  floods 

i the  province  of  Moray  and  the  adjoining 
stricts.  lie  was  likewise  author  of  “lligh- 
nd  Hambies,  with  Long  Tales  to  Shorten  the 
/ay,”  “ Legendary  Tales  of  (he  Highlands,”  a 
Memorial  of  the  Royal  Progress  in  Scotland 
. 1812,”  and  other  works.  He  was  a fellow  of 
le  Royal  Society,  b.  178-1;  d.  near  Edinburgh, 
448. 

Lauderdale,  John,  Duke  of,  laid  -der-dail , was 
ie  of  the  commissioners  charged  by  the  Cove- 
lntors  to  treat  with  Charles  I.  lie  subsequently 
ught  under  the  royal  standard ; and  when 
larles  F.  was  beheaded,  entered  England  with 
: tarlcs  II.,  but  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
Worcester,  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
' mained  during  nine  years.  In  1670  he  came 
' to  power  as  one  of  the  famou.s  “ Cabal  ” 

| mistry.  d.  1632. 

: Lauderdale,  James  Maitland,  Earl  of,  a 
ritish  statesman,  whose  opinions  were  at  one 
me  deemed  to  be  of  great  weight,  both  by  his 
vn  party  and  by  his  opponents,  was,  in  1780, 
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i c turned  to  Parliament  for  N cwport  in  Cornwall, 
and  subsequently  for  Malmesbury.  Asa  mem* 
/e1'  °t  the  lower  house  he  joined  the  party  of 

Nnrf-h’c  t(?° k a.n.aciivo  Part  in  opposing  Lord 
llls  mtnmmstratmn,  supported  Mr.  Fox’s 
India  Bill,  and  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
impeachment  of  YVarren  Hastings.  In  1789  he 

venr^w  i°ft  ‘/‘i  Hle’  and  was  iu  the  following 
,le.Med  to  the  IIouse  of  Lords  as  one  of  the 
16  Scottish  representative  peers.  In  1792  re- 
siding m Franco  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he 
witnessed  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries,  and  the 
impiisonmcnt  of  the  royal  family.  In  1806  he 
was  created  a peer  of  the  United  Kin -cbm 
sworn  a privy  councillor,  and  received  thegreei 
seal  of  Scotland.  In  August  of  the  same  year 
he  was  sent  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
France,  with  powers  to  negotiate  a peace.  The 
short-lived  administration  of  “all  the  talents  ” 
being  broken  up  in  1307,  Lauderdale  had  to 
resign  the  great  seal  of  Scotland  to  its  former 
custodier  the  duke  of’  Gordon.  He  subsequently 
held  no  office,  but  was,  to  a late  period  of  his 
Jite,  punctual  and  active  in  his  parliamentary 
duties,  b.  1759;  d.  1839. 

Laudohx’,  or  Laudon,  Gideon  Ernest,  lon'- 
d°ne  an  eminent  German  general,  was  of  a 
noble  iannly  which  came  originally  from  Scot- 
Inricl.  1 n 1731  lie  entered  the  Russian  service; 
but  although  .he  behaved  with  great  gallantry 
he  only  obtained  a lieutenancy;  on  this  lie 
went  into  the  Austrian  service  in  1742,  and 
obtained  a captain’s  commission.  After  the 
peace,  in  1743,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
major  At  the  beginning  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
vvar  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of 
Croats,  and  displayed  brilliant  military  talents 
against  the  lung  of  Prussia.  In  1757  he  was 
made  major-general,  and  the  year  following 
invested  with  the  military  order  of  Maria 
lhercsa.  the  same  year  was  gained  the  great 
battle  of  Hochkirchen,  the  merit  of  which  is 
generally  attributed  to  Laudohn,  who  also 
gamed  the  battle  of  Ivunnersdorf,  for  which 
the  empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia  presented  him 
with  a magnificent  sword.  He  afterwards  de- 
feated the  Prussians  at  Landsliut,  and  took  the 
townofGlatz.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
in  1/03,  lie  was  rewarded  with  a pension  and  a 
barony.  In  1766  he  was  nominated  a member 
ot  the  auhe  council  of  war,  and,  in  1778,  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  field-marshal.  In  the  Tur- 
kish war  he  served  with  additional  reputation, 
and,  in  1 789,  added  Belgrade  to  the  imperial 
dominions  Being  seized  with  fever  at  his 
head-quarters  in  Moravia,  in  consequence  of  an 
; operation  he  underwent  for  an  obstruction  in  the 
urethra,  his  impatience  under  the  medical  appli- 
cations, the  impetuous  ardour  of  his  character, 
and  the  knowledge,  above  all,  of  his  importance 
in  the  war,  contributed  to  irritate  his  mind,  and 
promote  the  violence  of  the  disorder.  He  ro- 
s'/C(lthe  application  of  cataplasms,  before  and 
alter  the  incisions  were  made,  with  a fatal 
obstinacy,  which  raised  the  inflammation  to 
such  a height  that  his  death  ensued,  b at 
Totzcu,  in  Livonia,  1716;  d.  1790. 

Laura.  ( See  Petrarch.) 

Laurence,  Dr.  Richard,  !au'-rem,  archbishop 
of  Cashel,  the  son  of  a tradesman  at  Bath,  was 
educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,’  As 
a theological  writer  and  general  scholar  he  had 
few. equals  in  his  day.  His  industry  was  pro- 
digious, and  he  was  equally  distinguished  f r 
his  zeal  in  upholding  the  rights  and  authority 
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of  the  church,  as  well  as  its  purity  and  atten- 
tion to  its  duties,  llis  “ Doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England  upon  the  Efficacy  of  Baptism,”  and 
his  sermon  “On  Singularity  and  Excess  in 
Theological  Literature,”  arc  valuable  to  theo- 
logical students.  n.  1701 ; n.  1839. 

Lai: runs,  Henry,  lau'-rens,  a distinguished 
American  statesman,  who  was  chosen  president 
of  (he  Council  of  Safety  in  1774;  and,  being 
elected  a member  of  Congress,  was  selected  to 
fill  the  presidential  chair  in  that  body.  This 
office  he  resigned  in  1779,  was  appointed 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  Holland,  but  was 
captured  by  the  British  on  his  way  thither,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he 
remained  for  upwards  of  fourteen  months,  many 
ineffectual  attempts  being  made  during  that 
time  to  shake  his  fidelity  to  the  new  republic. 
Shortly  after  his  release,  lie  was  appointed  by 
the  Congress  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
negotiating  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and,  in 
that  capacity,  signed  the  preliminaries  at  Paris, 
which  eventuated  in  the  recognition  of  American 
independence  in  1783.  b.  at  Charleston,  S. 
Carolina,  1724;  n.  1792. 

Launey,  Bernard  Rend  Jourdan  de,  lon-e, 
the  last  governor  of  the  Bastille  in  Paris,  which 
was  erected  in  1383,  and  destroyed  July  14,  1789. 
He  was  a son  of  the  former  governor,  and  his 
residence  in  that  abode  had  given  to  Ins  charac- 
ter a bluntness  of  manner,  and  inflexibility  of 
temper,  which  led  to  his  destruction.  Fifteen 
days  before  the  attack,  three  individuals 
came  disguised  to  the  prison,  and  asked  the 
governor  how  he  purposed  to  act  m case 
the  Bastille  was  assailed.  “My  conduct  is 
regulated  by  my  duty;  I shall  defend  it,”  was 
his  reply.  In  fact,  he  resolved  rather  to  set  file 
to  the  magazine,  and  perish  in  the  ruins,  than 
yield  up  his  charge.  He  adhered  to  his  inten- 
tion as  long  as  possible,  but  was  at  length  over- 
powered, and  sacrificed  to  the  popular  fury. 

Lauriston,  James  Alexander  Bernard  Law, 
Count  de,  lor'-res-tawng,  a descendant  of  the 
brother  of  the  famous  projector,  John  Law, 
entered  the  French  army  at  an  early  age,  and 
became  the  favourite  and  aide-de-camp  ot 
Napoleon  I.,  who  enabled  him  to  rise  rapidly 
in  his  profession.  He  was  employed  by  Bona- 
parte in  several  important  missions,  one 
of  which  was  to  bring  to  England  the 
preliminaries  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  on 
which  occasion  Lauriston  met  with  a most 
enthusiastic  reception  from  the  people  ot  Lon- 
don. He  was  engaged  in  every  campaign  ot 
importance  in  Germany,  Spain,  and.  Russia, 
and,  at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  deckled  the  vie- 
torv  by  bringing  up  100  pieces  of  artillery  at  iull 
trot,  which  opened  upon  the  enemy  at  a critical 
and  important  moment.  After  the  final  conclu- 
sion or  peace,  Lauriston  received  the  grand  cor- 
don of  the  Legion  of  Honour  from  Louis  XVI  II., 
and  subsequently  attained  the  rank  of  marshal 
in  the  army.  b.  1763;  d.  1S23. 

Lauzun,  Antoine,  Duke  de,  lo-zu(r)  n,  a cele- 
brated favourite  of  Louis  XI V.  The  I rench • 
had  already  appointed  him  governor  of  Bern  and 
m areschal- de-camp,  and  promised  him  the  grade 
of  grand  master  of  artillery ; but  the  duke 
having  been  indiscreet  enough  to  boast  of  the 
king’s  favour,  the  latter  revoked  his  promise. 
Upon  this  the  irritated  Lauzun  so  far  fm  ot 
himself  as  to  break  his  sword  before  the  king, 
declaring  he  would  no  longer  serve  a faithless 
monarch,  lie  was  thereupon  incarcerated  in 
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the  Bastille,  but  was  released  after  a few  days’ 
confinement,  restored  to  favour,  and  even  pro- 
mised the  hand  of  the  duchess  de  Montpensier, 
grand  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  A court  intrigue 
broke  off  the  marriage,  but,  according  to  some, 
it  was  secretly  contracted.  To  recompense  him 
for  this  disappointment,  Louis  XIV.,  in  1671, 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  French  army  in 
Flanders.  Lauzun,  however,  soon  afterwards 
gave  offence  to  Madame  de  Monlespan,  then 
all-powerful,  and  was  suddenly  disgraced  and 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  stayed  for  some 
years.  He  went  to  London  in  1633,  and  was 
entrusted  by  Janies  II.  with  escorting  the  queen 
of  England  to  France.  He  afterwards  appeared 
at  court,  but  never  regained  his  former  high 
position,  b.  in  France,  about  1632;  b.  1723. 

La  Valf.tte,  G.  Parisot  de,  va'-let,  the  forty- 
eighth  grand-master  of  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
to  which  dignity  he  wTas  elected  in  1557.  Under 
his  command,  Malta  withstood  the  attacks  of  a 
force  sent  against  it  by  Solyman  II.,  consisting 
of  40,000  men  and  200  vessels,  during  four 
months.  He  subsequently  built  the  town  called 
after  his  name,  and  rendered  the  island  of 
Malta  impregnable,  b.  1494 ; b.  1568. 

Layalettu,  Marie  Chamans,  Count  de,  was 
at  first  destined  for  the  clerical  profession ; but 
when  the  revolution  broke  out,  he  became  an 
officer  of  the  national  guards.  Though  con- 
curring in  the  revolutionary  movement,  he  dis- 
played moderation,  voting,  by  petition,  against 
establishing  the  camp  under  the  walls  of  Paris, 
and  was  prosecuted  for  leading  his  detachment 
of  the  national  guards  to  the  defence  of  the 
Tuileries.  He  joined  the  army  of  the  Alps  as 
a volunteer,  and  obtained  promotion  on  several 
fields  of  battle  in  Italy  and  on  the  Rhine.  In 
1796,  after  the  battle  of  Areola,  Bonaparte  ap- 
pointed him  his  aide-de-camp,  and  he  was 
frequently  charged  by  him  with  delicate  _mi»- 
cirma  lu  1797  Napoleon  sent  him  to  Pans,  to 


sions.  an  u,  ....r --- 

judge  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  previous 
to  the  memorable  crisis  of  September.  After 
the  revolution,  he  returned  to  Bonaparte,  with 
whom  he  arrived  at  Paris  towards  the  end  ot 
the  same  year,  and  through  whose  friendship 
he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Emilio  de  Beau- 
harnais,  Josephine’s  niece.  Lavalette  accom- 
panied Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  and  there  acquired 
a still  higher  title  to  public  estimation.  On  Ins 
return  to  France,  he  was  first  appointed  a com- 
missary, and  subsequently  director-general  ot  the 
post-office,  and  councillor  of  state.  After  Aapo- 
leon  became  emperor,  in  1801,  Lavalette  was 
created  a count.  In  1314  he  was  removed  from 
the  post-office ; but  on  the  20th  of  March, 
by  order  from  Napoleon,  who  entered  Paris  m 
the  evening,  he  resumed  his  former  duties,  and 
stopped  the  departure  of  the  journals  de- 
spatches, and  travelling  post-horses  wnhout 
signed  orders.  At  the  same  time,  lie  sent  a 
courier  to  Napoleon,  to  inform  him  of  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  the  capital.  On  the  -nd  ot 
June  he  was  nominated  a peer.  At  the  second 
restoration,  in  July,  1315,  lie  was  deprived  or 
his  functions,  arrested  by  the  sub-prefect  or 
police,  Decazes,  and  condemned  to  death  as  an 
accomplice  in  Bonaparte's  treason  against  the 
royal  authority.  An  appeal  having  been  re- 
jected, and  Madame  Lavalctte's  application  for 
pardon  being  refused,  his  execution  was  fixed 
for  the  21st  of  December.  On  the  evening  ot 

the  20lh,  his  wife,  her  daughter  twelve  yea: s 

of  age,  and  her  governess,  were  admitted  to  v-o 
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prison  as  usual.  A short  time  after  the  daughter 
and  governess  reappeared,  supporting  Madame 
Lavalette,  apparently  in  great  affliction.  On 
the  turnkey  entering  the  cell  shortly  afterwards, 
Lavalette  had  disappeared— his  wife,  Madame 
Lavalette,  having  taken  his  place.  The  alarm 
being  given,  the  carriage  which  brought  the 
visitors  was  overtaken,  but  only  the  daughter 
found  in  it.  Orders  were  issued  to  close  the 
barriers,  and  descriptions  of  the  person  of  the 
fugitive  were  despatched  in  all  directions. 
Meanwhile  Lavalette  was  engaged  in  devising 
the  means  of  quitting  Paris,  and  passing  the 
frontiers.  These  were  supplied  by  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  and  Messrs.  Bruce  and  Hutchinson. 
Dressed  as  a British  officer,  Lavalette  went 
to  the  quarters  of  his  English  friends,  and, 
starting  with  Sir  Robert  Wilson  in  a cab- 
riolet at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
passed  the  barriers  without  being  detected, 
reached  Mons,  and  there  obtained  permission 
to  settle  at  Munich.  The  sentence  of  death 
was  revoked  five  years  afterwards,  when  he  was 
permitted  to  return  to  his  family  in  France. 
The  wife  of  Lavalette  was  arrested  on  his 
escape  becoming  known,  and,  along  with  the 
governess,  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  Messrs. 
Bruce  and  Hutchinson,  was  tried  Dy  the  cour 
royalc.  The  three  latter  were  condemned  to  a 
short  imprisonment,  while  Madame  Lavalette 
and  her  governess  were  acquitted;  but  the 
shock  her  constitution  and  nerves  had  sus- 
tained was  too  great  to  be  overcome,  and  a 
permanent  disorder  of  her  intellect  was  the 
consequence.  Lavalette  was  n.  1769;  and  d.  1830. 

La  Valbiebb,  Louise  Fran^oise  de,  val'-le-air, 
a favourite  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  sprung  from  a dis- 
tinguished family,  and  became  the  French  king’s 
mistress  in  1661.  She  was  granted  vast  posses- 
sions, nndwascreatedaduchess.  Her  feeble  nature 
had  something  of  the  religious  in  its  composition, 
and  in  a freak  of  remorse  she  twice  took  refuge 
in  a convent,  whence  the  king  each  time  recalled 
her  to  court.  At  length,  after  being  neglected 
by  Louis  for  Madame  de  Montespan,  she,  in 
1674,  finally  took  refuge  in  a Carmelite  convent, 
and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life  in 
the  exercise  of  an  austere  piety.  She  left  be- 
hind some  pious  reflections  on  the  forgiveness 
of  God.  b.  in  Louvain,  1614;  d.  1710. 

Lavateh,  John  Gaspard  Christian,  la-va'-ler, 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  works  on  physiog- 
nomy, was  a Swiss  divine,  and  became  pastor 
of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Zurich.  He 
cultivated  letters,  and  produced  a variety  of 
works,  religious  and  poetical,  besides  his  famous 
writings  on  physiognomy.  About  the  age  of 
25,  Lavater  began  to  study  the  faces  of  those 
whom  he  met,  and  sought  to  discover  a corre- 
sponding resemblance  between  their  minds  and 
features.  During  several  years  he  collected 
portraits  of  the  people  with  whom  he  had  be- 
come acquainted,  made  sketches  of  others,  and 
after_  much  observation,  endeavoured  to  raise 
physiognomy  to  the  rank  of  a science,  by  pro- 
ducing his  works,  entitled  “ Essays  on  Phy- 
siognomy,” and  the  “ Art  of  knowing  Mankind 
by  Physiognomy."  His  books  have  been  trans- 
lated and  reproduced  in  many  forms,  and  arc 
popular  throughout  the  world.  At  first  he 
hailed  the  French  revolution  with  enthusiasm ; 
but  after  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  his  mind 
underwent  a complete  change,  and  when  the 
French  invaded  Switzerland,  Lavater  preached 
against  them,  in  the  pulpit  and  other  public  I 
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places.  Massena  stormed  Zurich  in  1799,  and 
Lavater,  while  encouraging  his  townsmen  to 
repel  the  aggressors,  was  wounded  by  a grena- 
dier, or,  as  some  assert,  by  an  assassin  whom 
he  knew,  but  whose  name  he  would  never 
divulge.  Lavater  was  a pious  man,  of  brilliant 
talents,  mingled  with  a considerable  share  of 
mysticism,  lie  died  of  the  eU'ccts  of  his  wound, 
1801.  b.  at  Zurich,  1741. 

Lavoisier,  Antoine  Laurent,  la-vwoi'-se-ai,  a 
celebrated  French  chemical  philosopher,  was 
the  son  of  a wealthy  man,  and  was  educated 
with  the  greatest  care  at  the  College  Mazarin, 
and  became  equally  versed  in  mathematics, 
botany,  astronomy,  and  chemistry.  But  the 
great  discoveries  recently  made  by  Dr.  Black 
and  others  in  chemistry,  induced  him  to  devote 
himself  to  that  branch  of  philosophical  learn- 
ing. In  1764,  when  only  21  years  of  age,  he 
obtained  the  prize  from  the  Academy  lor  the 
be.-t  treatise  on  lighting  the  streets  of  Paris,  so 
as  to  combine  the  Several  properties  of  economy, 
distinctness  of  vision,  and  facility  of  observa- 
tion. Two  years  afterwards,  he  was  chosen 
member  of  the  Academy,  to  whose  “Proceedings” 
he  contributed  a number  of  valuable  scientific 
papers.  In  1769  he  became  one  of  the  farmers- 
general  of  the  revenue,  and  was  subsequently 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  saltpetre-works 
of  France.  He  was  the  inventor,  or  rather 
compiler,  of  a new  theory  of  chemistry,  which 
was  received  with  applause  in  Germany  and 
France,  though  strenuously  opposed  by  Dr. 
Priestley,  whose  “phlogistic”  hypothesis  it 
tended  to  overthrow.  In  1789,  he  published 
his  “ Elements  of  Chemistry,”  a work  of  great 
value  and  importance.  Besides  this  work,  he 
wrote  '“Chemical  and  Philosophical  Miscella- 
nies,” and  a “ Report  of  the  Commissioners 
charged  with  the  Examination  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Animal  Magnetism.”  During  the 
Reign  of  Terror  he  was,  quite  unjustly,  accused 
of  having  mixed  certain  noxious  ingredients 
with  tobacco  ; and,  notwithstanding  his  talents 
and  virtues,  was  dragged  before  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  who  condemned  him  to  death. 
He  asked  for  time  to  complete  some  experi- 
ments with  which  he  was  engaged,  but  was  in- 
formed that  the  republic  did  not  want  chemists. 
Braude,  the  celebrated  English  chemist,  thus 
characterizes  the  French  philosopher  “ He 
has  in  some  measure  suffered  by  the  misguided 
zeal  of  some  of  his  admiring  commentators, 
who,  not  satisfied  with  aRowing  him  due  merit 
tor  the  logical  precision  and  sagacity  of  induc- 
tion which  he  brought  into  chemistry,  have 
represented  him  as  having  the  experimental 
activity  of  Priestley  and  the  laborious  diligence 
of  Scliccle.  But  Lavoisier,  though  a great 
architect  in  the  science,  laboured  but  little  in 
the  quarry:  his  materials  were  chielly  shaped 
to  his  hand,  and  his  skill  was  displayed  in  their 
arrangement  and  combination.”  n.  at  Paris, 
1743;  guillotined,  1794. 

Law,  J ohn,  law,  a famous  projector  of  financial 
schemes,  was  the  son  of  a goldsmith  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  having  acquired  a considerable 
knowledge  of  practical  mathematics,  and  par- 
ticularly excelling  as  an  accountant,  he  was 
appointed  to  arrange  the  revenue  accounts  of 
Scotland,  an  employment  which  turned  his 
mind  towards  finance.  He  was  at  first,  how- 
ever, only  remarkable  for  his  loose  course  of 
life,  and  for  his  talents  as  a gambler.  Forced 
to  quit  England  tor  having  killed  a person  in  a 
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duel,  ho  wandered  over  the  continent  of  Europe, 
deriving  his  subsistence  mainly  from  the  gaming- 
table. in  1716  he  went  to  Paris,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  Regent 
Orleans,  who  authorized  him  to  establish  a 
bank,  and  appointed  him  manager  of  it.  To 
this  was  soon  afterwards  added  the  Mississippi 
Company,  a scheme  which  had  for  its  objects 
the  paying  oif  the  national  debt,  and  the  en- 
riching of  its  subscribers.  Ultimately,  the 
Company  was  granted  the  entire  monopoly  of 
the  trade  of  France,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  eastward  to  all  the  other  parts  of  Africa, 
to  Persia,  India,  China,  Japan,  and  the  isles, 
even  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  Le  Main. 
Finally,  Law’s  establishment  was  created  the 
Royal  Bank  in  1718,  and,  in  1720,  he  was  nomi- 
nated comptroller-general  of  finance.  The  pro- 
ject became  extravagantly  popular, . and  every 
one  appeared  anxious  to  convert  his  gold  and 
silver  into  paper ; but  the  bubble  at  length 
burst,  and  many  thousands  of  families,  once 
wealthy,  were  reduced  to  poverty.  Law  became 
the  object  of  general  execration,  and  was  obliged 
to  quit  France.  He  wandered  about  Germany 
during  several  years,  and  died  in  indigence  at 
Venice,  in  1729.  b.  at  Edinburgh,  about  1681. 

Law,  Edward,  first  Lord  Ellenborough,  a 
celebrated  English  judge,  who,  after  completing 
his  education  at  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge, 
became  a student  of  law  at  the  Inner  Temple. 
On  being  called  to  the  bar,  he  rapidly  rose  to 
the  first  posts  of  his  profession.  Between  the 
years  1788-95  he  was  engaged  as  the  leading 
counsel  in  defence  of  Warren  Hastings : in 
1801  he  became  attorney-general,  entered  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  The  following  year  he  was  created 
Lord  Ellenborough,  and  was  appointed  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench.  In 
1813  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  inves- 
tigate the  conduct  of  the  Princess  of  Wales: 
in  1814  he  was  one  of  the  judges  at  the  trial  of 
Lord  Cochrane  (see  Dundonald,  Earl  of),  and, 
four  years  afterwards,  acted  in  the  same  capacity 
at  the  trial  of  William  Hone.  ( See  Hone.)  He 
retired  from  the  bench  in  the  same  year.  Lord 
Brougham  thus  describes  him:— “The  Term 
Reports  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  vigour  of 
this  eminent  individual’s  capacity  during  the 
eighteen  years  that  he  filled  the  first  place 
among  the  English  common-law  judges.  ...  lie 
was  somewhat  irascible,  and  even  violent;  but 
no  one  could  accuse  him  of  the  least  partiality. 
His  honest  and  manly  nature  ever  disdained  as 
much  to  trample  overbearingly  on  the  humble, 
as  to  crouch  meanly  before  the  powerful  . . 

He  dispatched  business  with  great  celerity,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  with  success.  But  causes 
were  not  sifted  before  him  with  that  closeness 
of  scrutiny,  and  parties  were  not  suffered  to 
bring  forward  all  they  had  to  state  with  that 
fulness  and  freedom,  which  can  alone  prevent 
misdecision,  and  insure  the  due  adminis. ration 
of  justice.”  n.  at  Great  Salkeld,  Cumberland, 
1750;  d.  in  London,  1818. 

Lawes,  Henry,  laics,  an  English  musician, 
who  became  a gentleman  of  the  chapel  lojal, 
and  one  of  the  band  of  Charles  I.  In  16.j3  lie 
published  his  “Ayres',  Dialogues,  &c.  He  set 
to  music  the  “ Comus”  of  Milton,  with  whom 
he  was  intimate,  lie  also  wrote  music  for  the 
songs  of  Waller  and  other  poets  ol  Ins  time, 
and  composed  the  coronation  anthem 
Charles  II.  n,  at  Salisbury,  1600 ; p 
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His  brother  William  was  an  excellent  musician : 
he  was  commissary  in  the  royal  army,  and  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Chester,  1615. 

Lawrence,  Stringer,  luw'-renee,  an  eminent 
general  in  the  service  of  the  East  IndiaCompany, 
who,  out  of  gratitude  for  his  services,  erected  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  n.  1697  ; d.  1775. 

Lawrence,  Thomas,  a distinguished  physi- 
cian, was  chosen  anatomical  reader  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  in  1740;  elected  fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  in  1744 ; became  president 
in  1767,  and  was  re-elected  during  the  succeed- 
ing seven  years.  He  was  the  author  of  “He 
Ilydrope,”  and  other  medical  productions,  in 
Latin,  u.  1711 ; d.  1783. 

Lawrence,  Dr.  French,  a native  of  Bristol, 
was  educated  at  Winchester,  and  at  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  became  eminent  as 
a civilian  and  a man  of  letters.  Among  bis 
writings  are,  “ llcmarks  on  the  Apocalypse,” 
and  several  beautiful  poems.  He  edited  and 
partly  composed  “The  Rolliad  ” and  “Proba- 
tionary Odes ;”  and  published  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Edmund  Burke,  of  whom  he  was  the 
bosom  friend  and  executor,  d.  1809. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  a celebrated  English 
painter,  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper,  first 
established  at  Bristol,  and  afterwards  at  De- 
vizes. The  latter  place,  being  on  the  road  to  Bath, 
was  much  frequented  by  the  rich  and  fashionable.. 
Young  Thomas  Lawrence,  while  yet  in  petti- 
coats, drew  likenesses  with  astonishing  skill, 
and,  as  he  was  moreover  possessed  of  great  per- 
sonal beauty,  he  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  his 
father’s  customers.  At  the  age  of  13  he  obtained 
a prize  from  the  Society  of  Arts  for  a crayon 
copy  of  the  Transfiguration.  In  1737  his  father 
went  to  London,  and  obtained  an  introduction 
for  his  son  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  libe- 
rally encouraged  the  young  artist.  In  the  same 
year  lie  exhibited  seven  femaleportraitsat  Somer- 
set House,  and  from  that  time  his  fame  rapidly 
became  established.  After  becoming  associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  he  was  nominated  prin- 
cipal painter  in  ordinary  to  George  111.,  in  1792. 
George  IV.,  when  Prince-regent,  commissioned 
him  to  paiut  the  portraits  of  those  sovereigns, 
warriors,  and  statesmen  who  had  restored  peace 
to  Europe  ; and  in  1814  he  began  his  wors  with 
the  portraits  of  the  king  of  Prussia  mid  Bluclicr. 
The  whole  collection  is  now  exhibited  in  the 
Waterloo  Hall  of  Windsor  Castle.  Of  these 
portraits  Dr.  Waagcn  says : “All  cannot  be  equal 
in  merit.  1 was  particularly  pleased  with  those 
of  the  pope,  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  and  the  emperor 
of  Austria.  Besides  the  graceful  and  unaffected 
design,  the  clear  and  brilliant  colouring,  which 
are  peculiar  to  Lawrence,  these  arc  distinguished 
by  greater  truth  of  character,  and  a more  ani- 
mated expression,  than  is  generally  met  within 
his  pictures.”  In  1815  he  was  knighted,  and 
from  that  time  to  his  death  he  was  the  most 
popular  portrait-painter  in  England.  Ou  the 
death  of  Benjamin  West,  he  was  chosen  pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Academy.  Three  of  Ins  best 
works  are  in  the  National  Gallery, — John 
Kemble,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  Benjamin  West.  n. 
at  Bristol,  1769;  d.  in  London,  1830. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Henry  Montgomery,  a distin- 
guished British  officer,  was  thccldestson  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Alexander  William  Lawrence, 
some  time  governor  of  Upnor  Castle,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  gallantry  at 
Scringaptam,  Having  received  lijs  early  edU* 
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cation  at  the  diocesan  school  of  Londonderry, 
and  afterwards  at  the  Royal  Military  College 
at  Addisconibe,  he  entered  the  military  service 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  in  1821,  as  a 
cadet  in  the  Bengal  artillery.  lie  soon  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  one  ot  the  most  in- 
telligent officers  in  the  service : and,  having 
seen  some  active  service  in  the  Cabul  campaign 
in  18-13,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major,  in 
the  same  year  he  became  British  resident  at 
Nepaul.  Ho  afterwards  played  a distinguished 
part  in  the  campaigns  on  the  Sutlej,  soon  after 
which  he  was  made  a military  companion  of  the 
Bath,  and  at  the  same  time  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  In  1816  he  was  ap- 
pointed resident  at  Lahore.  It  was  for  his  able 
services  in  the  administration  of  this  important 
ofliee  that  he  was  made  a K.C.B.  (civil)  in  ISIS. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  by  Lord 
Dalhousie  president  of  the  board  for  the  reduc- 
tion and  government  of  the  recently-annexed 
province  of  the  Punjab,  where  his  administra- 
tive talents  were  admirably  proved.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  he  was  governor 
of  (Jude,  and  showed  himself  one  of  the  firmest 
and  most  able  officers  in  the  Company’s  service. 
He  fortified  and  defended  Lucknow  with  great 
skill  and  bravery  : but  his  valuable  life  was  lost 
to  his  country  when  most  required,  he  having 
been  killed  while  commanding  a sortie  from  the 
garrison,  b.  at  Alattura,  Ceylon,  1806;  killed 
near  Lucknow,  1857. 

Laweence,  John  Laird  Mail-,  Baron,  G.C.B., 
K.S.I.,  brother  of  the  above,  who  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  man  who  saved  India  during  the 
mutiny,  received  his  education  in  Londonderry 
and  at  the  East  India  College,  Haileybury.  He 
went  to  India  as  a civil  servant  in  1829,  and  in 
1831  became  assistant  to  the  Resident  at  Delhi. 
He  subsequently  filled  a variety  of  offices,  prin- 
cipally in  connexion  with  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  and  in  1846  was  appointed  commis- 
sioner of  the  trans-Sutlej  provinces,  which  had 
recently  been  annexed  to  the  British  empire  in 
India.  He  here  showed  great  powers  of  orga- 
nization and  administration.  On  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Punjab  after  the  final  defeat  of  the 
Sikhs  at  Perozepore  and  Goqjerat,  Mr.  Law- 
rence was  appointed,  along  with  his  brother 
Sir  Henry,  one  of  the  board  of  three  named  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  that  territory.  Here  he 
aided  in  organizing  a comprehensive  system  of 
law  and  justice,  and  social  and  financial  im- 
provement ; and  so  successful  were  these  mea- 
sures, and  so  thoroughly  appreciated  was 
British  rule  in  the  Punjab,  that  when  the 
mutiny  of  1857  broke  out,  the  Sikhs  adhered 
faithfully  to  the  new  government,  and,  by  the 
supplies  of  men,  materials,  and  provisions 
which  Sir  John  Lawrence  was  enabled  to  send 
to  the  revolted  districts,  contributed  largely  to 
the  restoration  of  order  and  the  final  suppres- 
sion of  the  revolt.  In  1856,  Sir  John  was  made 
a K.C.B.,  and  in  1857  was  advanced  to  the  dig- 
Tiity  of  a G.C.B.,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  ser- 
vices in  the  critical  period  of  the  mutiny.  He 
was  made  a baronet,  1858;  succeeded  Lord  Elgin 
as  viceroy  of  India  in  1863 ; and  on  his  return  to 
England  in  1869  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Ba- 
ron Lawrence  of  the  Punjab  and  Grately.  b.1810. 

Lawson,  Sir  John,  law' -son,  a brave  English 
officer,  who  rose  from  the  lowest  station  in  the 
navy  to  the  rank  of  admiral.  He  served  the  Par- 
liament with  great  fidelity,  but  co-operated  with 
Monk  in  elfecting  the  Restoration,  for  which  he 
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received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  served  under  the  duke  of  York,  as 
rear-admiral,  and  was  killed  in  the  engagement 
with  the  Dutch  fleet  in  1665. 

Lvyai?d,  Austen  Henry,  lai'-yard,  a modern 
English  politician  and  traveller,  the  greater 
portion  of  whose  youth  was  spent  at  Florence, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  the 
fine  arts.  He  went  to  London,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  becoming  a student  of  the  law,  but, 
abandoning  that  idea,  set  out  for  the  East, 
where  he  acquired  the  Turkish  and  Arabian 
languages,  and  adopted  the  dress  and  manners 
of  the  people  with  whom  he  sojourned.  He 
•subsequently  went  to  Persia,  with  the  intention 
of  exploring  the  remains  of  Susa,  and  discovered 
the  tomb  of  Daniel.  About  the  year  1844  he 
began  examining  the  ruins  of  Nimroud,  and, 
under  great  difficulties,  succeeded  in  excavating 
many  sculptures,  which  have  proved  of  the 
highest  value  in  elucidating  the  history  of  As- 
syria and  Babylonia.  The  immense  remnants 
of  antiquity  now  in  the  British  Museum,  were 
floated  down  the  river  Tigris  upon  rafts  sus- 
tained by  inflated  skins,  and  were  shipped  for 
England  at  Bagdad.  An  account  of  his  labours 
wms  afterwards  narrated  by  him  in  his  works, 
entitled  “Nineveh  and  its  Remains,”  “Monu- 
ments of  Nineveh,”  and  “ Discoveries  in  the 
Ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.”  In  1843  ho 
became  attache  to  the  British  embassy  at  Con- 
stantinople, and,  in  the  following  year,  again 
examined  the  mounds  at  Nineveh.  When  it  is 
remembered  that,  as  Mr.  Layard  says,  “ Nine- 
veh had  been  almost  forgotten  before  history 
began,”  and  that,  until  his  discoveries,  all  that 
remained  of  that  city,  as  well  as  of  Babylon, 
might  have  been  carried  in  “ a little  hand-box,” 
we  may  conceive  how  great  have  been  his  ser- 
vices to  the  cause  of  historical  investigation. 
In  1851  he  acted  for  a short  period  as  under- 
secretary of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and,  in  the 
year  following,  was  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  Aylesbury.  He  be- 
came D.C.L.  of  the  university  of  Oxford  in 
1849,  and,  in  1856,  was  elected  lord  rector  of 
the  university  of  Aberdeen.  His  visit  to  the 
Crimea,  while  the  allied  French  and  English 
armies  were  before  Sebastopol,  caused  him  to 
become  one  of  the  principal  advocates  for  the 
commission  of  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
British  army,  that  subsequently  sat.  He  visited 
India  in  1857-8,  during  the  time  of  the  mutiny. 
Since  1860  he  has  represented  Southwark." 
From  1861  to  1866  he  was  under-secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs  under  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Earl  Russell,  and,  in  1868,  took  office  as 
commissioner  of  works  and  public  buildings 
under  Mr.  Gladstone,  b.  1817. 

Leake,  Richard,  leke,  master-gunner  of  Eng- 
land, who  distinguished  himself  in  several  naval 
actions,  and  particularly  in  the  engagement 
with  Van  Tromp,  in  1673.  He  was  then  on 
board  the  Royal  Prince,  which  had  lost  all  her 
masts;  most  of  her  guns  were  dismounted,  and 
400  of  her  men  killed  or  wounded;  notwith- 
standing which,  Leake  defended  the  ship  against 
a superior  force,  and  brought  her  to  Chatham. 
He  was  afterwards  made  master-gunner  of  liiw- 
land,  and  storekeeper  of  the  ordnance  at  Wool- 
wich. b.  at  Harwich,  1629 ; d.  1686. 

Leake,  Sir  John,  an  English  admiral,  son  of 
the  preceding,  with  whom  he  served  in  the  action 
with  Van  Tromp.  In  1702  he  expelled  the 
French  from  Newfoundland,  and  on  his  return 
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was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  blue.  The  year 
following:  he  assisted  admiral  Rooke  in  taking 
Gibraltar,  for  which  he  was  knighted.  In  1705 
he  saved  that  important  fort ress  from  the  com- 
bined attacks  of  Prance  and  Spain.  The  same 
year  ho  was  engaged  in  the  reduction  of  Barce- 
lona, and  in  1706  so  seasonably  relieved  1 hat 
place,  that  Philip  V.  was  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel, 
he  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  white,  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  fleet.  He  became  a lord 
of  the  admiralty  in  1700,  but  retired  on  a pen- 
sion, on  the  accession  of  George  I.  n.  at 
Rotherhithe,  1056 ; d.  1720. 

Lkii run,  Charles,  le'-bru{r),  a celebrated. 
French  painter,  who  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
studied  under  Poussin.  On  his  return  to  France, 
he  was  presented  by  Cardinal  Mazarin  to  Louis 
XIV.,  who  appointed  him  court  painter,  and 
director  of  the  Academy  of  Artists  and  of  the 
Gobelin  manufactory.  His  chief  works  were 
“ The  Battles  of  Alexander he  was  likewise 
the  author  of  several  valuable  works,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  were  “ The  Physiognomy  of  Alen 
and  Animals,”  and  “ On  the  Character  of  the 
Passions.”  n.  at  Paris,  1619;  n.  1690. 

Lebkun,  Charles  Francois,  Duke  of  Placentia, 
was  born  at  Coutances,  in  Normandy;  at  an 
early  age  went  to  Paris ; and  being  nominated 
deputy  to  the  States-general  in  1789,  occupied 
himself  with  affairs  of  police,  finance,  and  do- 
mestic  administration.  In  1795  he  was  elected 
to  the  council  of  ancients,  and  became  president 
in  1796.  He  was  appointed  third  consul  in  De- 
cember, 1799 ; nominated  arch-treasurer  of  the 
empire  in  1804 ; and,  in  1805,  vr as  appointed 
governor-general  of  Liguria  and  created  duke 
of  Placentia.  Having  signed  the  constitution 
that  recalled  the  house  ol  Bourbon  to  the  throne, 
he  was  created  a peer  of  France  by  the  king, 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  was  appointed 
president  of  the  first  bureau  of  the  Chamber  ot 
Peers.  After  the  return  of  Napoleon,  he  ac- 
cepted a peerage  from  him,  and  likewise  the 
place  of  grand-master  of  the  university,  a pro- 
ceeding which  rendered  him  incapable  ot  sitting 
in  the  new  Chamber  of  Peers,  formed  in  August 
1815.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  translated 
the  ‘‘Iliad”  and  “ Odyssey,”  and  Tasso’s  “Jeru- 
salem.” b.  1739;  d.  1824.  . 

Le  Clekc,  Sebastien,  le(>-)7dair,  an  eminent 
French  artist.  Pope  Clement  XI.  knighted  him, 
and  Louis  XIV.  appointed  him  his  engraver  in 
ordinary  He  engraved  above  three  thousand 
pieces,  and  was  the  author  of  treatises  on  Geo- 
metry. Architecture,  and  Perspective,  b.  163/  ; 

D’lk14Clekc,  Jean,  an  eminent  writer  and 
critic,  brother  of  the  last-mentioned,  was  or- 
dained a minister;  but,  having  embraced  the 
Arminian  doctrines,  he  left  liis  native  country, 
and  in  1682  went  to  London,  where  he  officiated 
for  some  time  in  two  French  congregations,  t he 
climate  of  England  not  agreeing  with  his  con- 
stitution, he  went  to  Amsterdam,  and  became 
professor  of  philosophy,  Hebrew,  and  belles 

letfres  in  the  RemonstrantCoBege.  ln(168b  he 

commenced  a literary  journal,  entitled  Biblio 
theque  Universelle  et  Historiquc,  w Inc :h , gamed 
great  celebrity,  and  was  continued  till  1693 
From  1703  to  1713  he  continued  anothei,  entitled 
“ Bibliotliequc  Clioisie”  which _ was 
his  “ Bibliotheque  Anaemic  ct  Aloderne  from 
1714  to  1729.  He  also  published  systems  ot 
Bogie,  Ontology,  and  Pneumatology.  Besides 
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these  he  published  several  miscellaneous  pieces, 
editions  of  ancient  and  modern  authors,  a trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  French,  &c.  He  was, 
with  all  his  learning  and  industry,  a man  of  ex- 
cessive vanity,  b.  at  Geneva,  1657;  d.  at  Am- 
sterdam, 1738. 

Leceebc,  Charles  Emmanuel,  a distinguished 
French  general,  who  obtained  the  hand  of  Pau- 
line, sister  of  Bonaparte,  whom  he  greatly 
assisted  after  his  return  from  Egypt.  In  1802 
ho  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
expedition  to  St.  Domingo,  where  he  fought 
against  the  negro  general,  Toussaint  L’Ouver- 
ture,  but  fell  a victim  to  the  climate,  in  the 
same  year.  b.  1772. 

Lecomte,  Felix,  le-Tcomp',  a famous  French 
sculptor,  who,  having  obtained  a prize  for  a bas- 
relief  of  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  while  he 
was  a pupil  of  Vassd,  was  sent  to  Rome  as  a 
pensionary  of  the  French  School  of  Arts.  His 
statue  of  Phorbas  preserving  (Edipus  procured 
him  admission  into  the  Academy ; but  the  statue 
of  Fenelon,  in  the  hall  of  the  National  Institute, 
is  considered  his  chef-d’oeuvre.  During  the  re- 
volution he  lived  in  retirement;  but,  at  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  was  nominated 
professor  in  the  Academy  of  Sculpture,  b.  1737 ; 
d.  1817. 

Ledru-Rollin-,  Philippe,  led'-roo  rol  -la,  a 
French  politician  and  political  writer,  was  edu- 
cated for  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  com- 
menced practising  as  an  advocate  in  1832.  From 
that  year  until  1848,  he  was  extensively  em- 
ployed in  defending  political  prisoners,  and,  both 
in  his  speeches  and  writings,  proved  himself 
one  of  the  most  vehement  members  of  the  ultra- 
liberal party  in  France.  When  the  revolution 
of  1843  burst  forth,  his  influence  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  became  only  second  to  that  of 
Lamartine;  and,  on  the  establishment  of  the 
provisional  government,  he  was  nominated 
minister  of  the  Interior,  in  which  position  he 
zealously  endeavoured  to  republicanize  his  native 
country.  On  becoming  a candidate  for  the  pre- 
sidency, his  name  was  third  on  the  list;  Louis 
Napoleon  and  Cavaignac  being  first  and  second, 
and  Lamartine  last.  Subsequentlyvhe  became 
a most  violent  opponent  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
government,  and,  after  stirring  up  the  people  of 
Paris  into  an  insurrection,  in  June,  1849,  he 
fled  to  England,  where  lie  afterwards  resided. 
In  1850  he  published  a work  called  “ The  Decline 
of  England,”  wherein  he  severely  condemned 
the  country  whose  hospitable  laws  shielded  him 
from  the  resentment  of  the  authorities  then 
paramount  in  his  native  country,  and  from 
which  lie  had  fled.  b.  1S07. 

Ledtard,  John,  led'-yard,  an  American  ren- 
dered  remarkable  by  liis  adventures.  His  father 
dyin0-  while  he  was  young,  he  was  left  poor  and 
friendless.  After  spending  some  years  among 
the  Indians,  be  took  passage  from  New  fork  to 
London  as  a common  sailor.  In  1776  he  went 
with  Captain  Cook  on  liis  third  voyage,  as  cor- 
poral of  marines;  was  with  that  great  naviga- 
tor when  he  was  killed,  and.  some  years  atler- 
wards,  wrote  an  account  of  the  voyage.  Con- 
ceiving the  daring  idea  of  traversing  the  un- 
explored regions  of  America,  from  Noo.tka  bound 
to  the  eastern  coast,  he  left  England  in  L86,  to 
prosecute  his  journey,  with  only  ten  guineas  m 
liis  pocket.  He  travelled  through  Denmark  and 

Sweden,  and  after  unsuccessfully  attempting  to 

cross  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the  ice,  passed 
round  it,  and  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1/87. 
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He  entered  that  city  without  money  and  almost 
without  clothing,  but  contrived  to  obtain  a 
small  sum,  and  permission  to  travel  with  a 
convov  to  Yakutsk,  in  Siberia.  lie  had  reached 
the  latter  place,  in  17S8,  when  he  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  order  of  the  empress  Catharine, 
escorted  to  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  and  informed 
that  he  would  be  hanged  were  he  again  found  in 
Russia.  He  arrived  in  England  after  under- 
going the  severest  hardship,  and  very  soon  after- 
wards set  out,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  African  Discover}-,  to  explore  the 
regions  of  Africa.  It  is  narrated  that  on  being 
. asked  when  he  would  be  able  to  start,  his  reply 
was,  “To-morrow  morning.”  He  left  London 
in  June,  1788,  and  two"  months  afterwards 
reached  Cairo,  where,  being  attacked  by  a bilious 
disorder,  he  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  b.  at  Groton,  Connecticut,  1751 ; p. 
1780. 

Lee, Nathaniel,  le,  an  English  dramatic  writer, 
was  the  son  of  a clergyman,  and  educated  at 
Westminster  school,  whence  he  removed  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his 
bachelor’s  degree.  Being  disappointed  of  a 
fellowship,  he  went  to  London,  and  made  an 
attempt  as  an  actor,  but  without  success,  on 
which  he  turned  tragic  poet.  His  first  piece 
was  “Nero,  Emperor  of  Rome,”  which  came  out 
in  1G75,  and  had  a favourable  reception.  He 
continued  to  write  a play  every  year  till  1GS1, 
when  he  began  to  show  symptoms  of  insanity. 
These  increasing,  he  was  confined  in  Bedlam, 
whence  he  was  discharged  in  16S3.  He  wrote 
two  plays  after  this,  but  never  entirely  recovered 
his  senses,  and  died  in  1G91,  in  consequence  of 
a drunken  frolic.  Lee  had  some  power  in  de- 
picting the  passions,  but  his  language  is  rant 
and  bombast.  Of  all  his  plays,  “Alexander  the 
Great”  is  the  only  one  remembered,  b.  at 
Hatfield,  Hertfordshire,  about  1658. 

Lee,  Charles,  a military  officer,  distinguished 
during  the  American  War,  was  a native  of 
North  Wales.  Entering  the  army  at  a very 
early  age,  he  served  under  Burgoynein  America, 
ind  afterwards  in  Portugal.  In  the  contest 
between  the  colonies  and  England,  he  wrote  on 
the  side  of  the  former,  and  entered  their  service. 
In  1775  he  received  a commission  from  Con- 
gress, and,  as  a major-general,  accompanied 
Washington  to  the  camp  before  Boston.  He 
was  afterwards  invested  with  the  chief  command 
m the  southern  department,  where  his  conduct 
:n  the  attack  of  the  British  upon  Sullivan 
Island  raised  his  military  reputation.  While 
rharching  through  New  Jersey  to  join  Washing- 
ton, Lee  was  made  prisoner  by  the  English,  as 
he  lay  carelessly  guarded,  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  main  body,  and  carried  to  New 
York.  Sir  William  Howe,  affecting  to  regard 
him  as  a deserter  from  the  British  army,  treated 
him  in  a manner  unworthy  of  a generous 
enemy,  until  the  surrender  of  Burgoync;  after 
which  event  he  was  exchanged.  Lee  was  brave 
in  action,  and  possessed  military  talents  of  a 
high  order ; but  he  was  jealous  of  the  power  of 
Washington,  and  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth 
m 1778,  disobeyed  that  general’s  orders.  For  ; 
this  he  was  tried  by  court-martial,  and  sus- 
pended for  a year,  on  which  ho  resigned  life 
commission,  n.  1731;  n.  1783. 

Leb,  Henry,  also  an  American  general,  was 
)orn  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  and  commenced 
ps  military  career  as  captain  of  one  of  the  six 
-onipamcs  of  cavalry  raised  by  his  native  state, 


■ after  she  had  thrown  off  the  authority  of  the 
mother  country.  Having  exhibited  both  skill 
and  energy  on  several  occasions,  Lee  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  intrusted  with 
the  conunand  of  a separate  corps.  In  the  re- 
treat of  Greene,  before  Cornwallis,  into  Vir- 
ginia, Lee's  legion  formed  the  rear-guard  of  the 
American  army,  and  repelled  every  attempt  of 
the  enemy  to  impede  its  march.  ‘ From  that 
time  to  the  termination  of  the  war,  General  Lee 
was  constantly  engaged,  and  performed  many 
valuable  serviees  to  the  republic.  When  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  was  ratified, 
he  was  elected  a member  of  the  house  of  dele- 
gates, was  made  governor  of  Virginia  ia  1793, 
chosen  a member  of  Congress  in  1799,  and  re- 
tained his  seat  till  the  accession  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
to  the  president’s  chair,  when  he  retired  into 
private  life.  b.  1756;  p.  1S18. 

Lee,  Robert  Edmund,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  Virginia,  and  after  graduating  at  West 
Point,  entered  the  United  States  army  in  1829. 
He  served  with  distinction  until  1861,  when  ho 
resigned  his  commission  in  consequence  of  the 
secession  of  Virginia  from  the  Union,  and  be- 
came commander-iu-chief  of  the  troops  supplied 

by  his  state  to  the  Confederate  States  army. 
His  protracted  defence  of  Richmond  from  1SG3 
to  1861,  when  he  was  compelled  to  evacuate 
that  city  and  surrender  to  Grant,  has  placed 
him  among  the  first  generals  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. In  1865  he  became  president  of  Wash- 
ington College,  Virginia,  b.  1S08. 

Leech,  John,  leech,  a modern  English 
draughtsman,  who  gained  great  popularily 
by  the  effectiveness  of  lxis  sketches,  which 
appeared  in  “ Punch”  and  other  periodicals. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse  school, 
and  studied  drawing  at  the  Royal  Academy,  n. 
in  London,  1817;  p.  1864. 

LEEcnHA.iv,  William,  leech'-rnan,  a learned 
Scotch  divine,  particularly  celebrated  as  a lec- 
turer on  theology,  was  educated  at  (he  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  Elected  professor  of  theo- 
logy at  Glasgow,  he  signalized  himself  by  ably 
combating  the  reasonings  of  Voltaire,  Boling- 
broke,  and  Hume ; and  in  1761  was  raised  to  the 
office  of  principal  of  the  university,  b.  in  La- 
narkshire, 1706;  n.  1785. 

Leeves,  the  Rev.  William,  leevs,  rector  of 
Wrington,  in  Somersetshire,  was  the  composer 
of  the  beautiful  plaintive  air  of  “ Auld  Robin 
Gray,”  which  he  wrote  in  1770,  but  was  not 
known  to  be  the  author  until  1813.  He  also 
composed  much  sacred  music,  distinguished  by 
considerable  taste  and  feeling,  b.  1749 ; p. 
1828. 

Lefubvee,  Francois  Joseph,  le(r)-faibr' , duke 
of  Dantzic  and  marshal  of  France,  was  the 
son  ot  a miller,  and,  on  the  outburst  of  the 
French  revolution,  had  reached  the  grade  of 
sergeant-major  in  the  French  guards.  During 
the  subsequent  events,  his  rise  was  extremely 
rapid;  in  1794  he  became  general  of  division. 
After  distinguishing  himself  at  Fleurus,  at  the 
passage  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  battles  of  Alten- 
kirchen  and  of  Stockach,  he  was  made  marshal 
in  1804.  He  fought  at  Jena,  and  took  Dantzic, 
hitherto  considered  impregnable,  in  1807.  lie 
performed  signal  services  in  Spain,  in  tire 
Peninsular  War,  and  in  Austria,  in  1813-14. 
Marshal  Lefebvre  was  a stanch  adherent  to  tlio 
fortunes  of  Napoleon,  and  while  in  command  of 
the  17th  military  division,  whose  head-quarters 
were  at  Paris,  greatly  assisted  him  on  the  18th 
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Brumairo.  b.  at  Rouffach,  in  the  department 
Upper  Rhine,  1755;  n.  at  Paris,  1820. 

Lefort,  Francis,  le(r)  -for',  a general  and  ad- 
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miral  in  the  service  of  Russia,  served  at  first 
in  the  French  Swiss  Guards,  but  afterwards 
went  to  Russia,  where  the  czar,  Theodore 
Alexieviteh,  gave  him  a captain’s  commission. 

On  the  death  "of  that  prince,  he  greatly  assisted 
in  obtaining  the  proclamation  of  Peter  I.,  whose 
intimate  friend  and  counsellor  he  became.  The 
czar  nominated  him  general  of  his  troops,  ad- 
miral of  his  navy,  and  viceroy  of  Novgorod. 
Lefort  urged  his  master  to  carry  out  many  im- 
portant reforms,  accompanied,  him  in  all  his 
journeys,  assisted  him  to  civilize  the  Russians 
and  to  create  a marine  and  an  army.  He  like- 
wise defeated  the  Turks,  and  organized  a system 
of  finance.  On  learning  his  death,  Peter  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  “ Alas ! I have  lost  my  best 
friend.”  b.  at  Geneva,  1056;  d.  at  Moscow, 
1099.  _ . 

Legendre,  Louis,  le(r)'rzhandr,  a French 
historian,  who  was  canon  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
abbot  of  Claire  Fontaine,  in  the  diocese  of 
Chartres.  His  principal  work  (for  he  was  the 
author  of  several)  is  a “llistoi’y  of  France,  3 
vols.  folio;  reprinted  in  8 vols.  12mo.  b.  at 
Rouen,  1659;  n.  1733. 

Legendre,  Louis,  one  of  the  leading  French 
revolutionists,  after  having  made  himself  noto- 
rious by  heading  street  processions,  was  em- 
ployed by  Marat,  Danton,  and  other  leaders  ol 
the  popular  party,  to  forward  their  schemes ; and 
became  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Jacobin  club. 
In  1792,  he  was  chosen  a deputy  from  Paris  to 
the  National  Convention,  and  voted  for  the 
death  of  the  king.  For  a long  time  lie  figured 
as  one  of  the  most  violent  terrorists  under 
Robespierre ; but  he  afterwards  joined  Tallien 
and  his  party,  in  the  destruction  of  his  former 
leader ; and  signalized  himself  by  dispersing  th  e 
members  of  the  Jacobin  club,  locking  up  their 
hall,  and  delivering  the  keys  to  the  Conven- 
tion. From  this  time  he  pretended  to  be  the 
friend  of  moderation,  declaimed  against  the 
sanguinary  measures  in  which  he  had  before 
participated;  and  when  the  Jacobins  revolted 
against  the  Convention,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  troops  who  defended  the  legislative  body, 
and  contributed  much  to  the  defeat  ot  Ins  old 
associates.  He  ultimately  became  a member  ot 
the  council  of  ancients,  and  died  in  1797. 

Legendre,  Adrien-Marie,  a celebrated 
French  mathematician,  who,  in  1787,  was  en- 
gaged with  Cassini  and  Mechain  in  connecting 
the  observatories  of  Greenwich  and  Pans  by  a 
chain  of  triangles.  His  whole  life  was  devoted 
to  teaching  and  enlarging  the  boundaries  ot 
mathematical  science.  His  “ Elements  of  Geo- 
metry” is  a standard  work,  and  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Sir  David  Brewster.  IDs 
principal  works,  in  addition  to  the  preceding, 
were  an  “Essay  on  the  Theory  of  Numbers 
and  “ New  Method  for  determining  the  Orbit  ol 
Comets.”  He  was  likewise  an  industrious  con- 
tributor to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Pans  Academy 
of  Sciences,  b.  at  Paris,  1751 ; d.  1833. 

Leggf,,  George,  Baron  Dartmouth,  leg,  an 
eminent  naval  commander,  was  brought  up 
under  Admiral  Spragge,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
obtained  the  command  ot  a ship.  In  16/3  1 
was  appointed  governor  of  Portsmouth  mast ei 
of  the  horse,  and  gentleman  to  the  duke  ot 
York.  In  1632  he  was  elevated  to  the  peeia„e, 
and  the  year  following  sent  to  raze  the  lortiiica- 
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tions  of  Tangier.  James  II.  appointed  him 
master  of  the  horse,  general  of  the  ordnance, 
and  constable  of  the  Tower.  He  had  also  the 
command  of  the  licet  when  the  Prince  ot  Orange 
landed,  but  was  prevented  from  acting  by  con- 
trary winds.  At  the  Revolution  lie  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  where  he  died  in  1091.  b. 
1617. 

Leibnitz,  Gottfried  Wilhelm,  Baron  von,  Ubef- 
nitz,  a celebrated  German  philosopher,  whose 
father  was  professor  of  jurisprudence  in  the 
university  of  Leipsic,but  died  when  his  son  was 
six  years  old.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Gottfried 
began  his  studies  at  Leipsic,  whence  he  removed 
to  Jena.  In  1661  he  graduated  at  the  former 

universit3’,and  about  the  same  time  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  Greek  philosophers; 
but,  having  chosen  the  law  for  his  profession, 
took  his  doctor’s  degree  at  Altdorf,  after  which 
he  obtained  a post  at  the  court  ot  the  elector 
of  Maycnce.  In  1672  he  was  at  Paris,  where  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  several  mathema- 
ticians. He  next  visited  London,  where  he  was 
introduced  to  Newton,  Boyle,  and  other  eminent 
men.  He  subsequently  engaged  in  a bitter 
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dispute  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  relative  to  the 
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discovery  of  the  method  . fluxions,  to  the  merit 
of  which  invention  Leibnitz  laid  claim.  The 
Royal  Society  of  London,  however,  decided  in 
favour  of  the  English  philosopher.  The  elector  of 
Hanover,  George  I.,  employed  Leibnitz  in  writing 
the  “ History  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  In 
1700  bo  was  admitted  a member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  on  the  erection  of  that 
of  Berlin,  wras  appointed  perpetual  president. 
In  1711  be  was  made  aulic  councillor  to  the 
emperor,  and  Peter  the  Great  ot  Russia  ap- 
pointed him  privy  councillor  of  justice,  with  a 
pension.  He  was  a profound  mathematician 
and  metaphysician,  and  a man  of  lively  genius, 
but  vain  and  avaricious.  His  works  are, 
“ Scviptores  Rerum  Brunsvicensium,  Codex 
Juris  Gentium  Diplomatacus ,”  “ Miscellaneous 
Questions  of  Philosophy  and  Mathematics 
the  “Essai  de  Theodicde,”  to  shew  that  the 
world,  as  it  is,  is  the  best  world  possible, 
« Metaphysical  Tracts,”  and  “ Poems,  Latin 
and  French.  A complete  edition  of  bis  works, 
in  6 vols.,  was  published  at  Geneva  in  1<  6/ . b. 
at  Leipsic,  1616;  d.  at  Hanover,  1716 
Leicester,  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of,  lex  -ter, 
was  the  sonof  John  Dudley,  duke  of  N orthumber- 
land,  who  was  executed  in  1553  lor  asserting  the 
claims  of  his  daughter-in-law,  Lady  Jane  Grey  to 
the  crown.  Robert  Dudley  had  been  nominated 
master  of  the  ordnance  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary  but  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  lie  rose 
rapidly  into  favour,  and  had  numerous  honours 
and  places  heaped  upon  him,  and  her  majesty 
proposed  him  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  for  a 
husband.  Dudley  appears  to  have  indulged  the 
ambitious  idea  of  sharing  his  sovereign  s throne; 
and,  to  effect  it,  lie  is  suspected  to  have  mur- 
dered his  own  wife,  the  beautiful  Amy,  daughtei 
of  Sir  John  Robsart,  whom  be  married  at  nr 
early  age.  In  1560  this  lady  was  found  dead  at 
Cumnor,  but  no  positive  proof  of  her  being  mur- 
dered has  ever  been  adduced.  The  grea] 
novelist,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Kenilworth, 
has  somewhat  distorted  the  historical  facts  oi 
the  case;  but  his  work  has  taken  such  a hoi. 
on  common  opinion,  that  she  is  generally  I>« 
licv.d  to  have  been  murdered  at  her  liusbano 
iiistigatiou.For  many  ycarsElizabclh’s  favourite 
remained  single,  but,  in  1572,  he  is  said  to  haxj 
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privately  married  Lady  Sheffield,  although  he 
never  acknowledged  her  as  his  wife ; however, 
he  had  by  her  a son  called  Eobert,  whom  he 
called  in  his  will  his  “ base  son.”  He  afterwards 
married  the  countess  dowager  of  Essex,  and 
finding  Lady  Sheffield  intractable  to  his  propo- 
sals for  a separation,  is  said  to  have  taken  her 
oil’ by  poison.  In  1584  a book  was  printed,  en- 
titled “ Leicester’s  Commonwealth,”  which  was 
a severe  attack  upon  his  public  and  private  cha- 
racter. The  year  following  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  Protestant  Low  Countries,  at 
the  request  of  the  inhabitants ; but  his  proceed- 
ings there  did  not  satisfy  the  queen,  and  he  re- 
turned to  England  the  same  year.  In  1588  he 
was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  army  assem- 
bled at  Tilbury,  and  died  the  same  year.  b.  about 
1532. 

Leicester  of  Holkham,  Thomas  William 
Coke,  Earl  of,  hol'-kam,  an  eminent  agriculturist 
and  improver  of  land,  who  found  his  estates  in 
Norfolk  nearly  a barren  waste,  and  converted 
them,  by  judicious  management,  the  granting 
of  favourable  leases  to  his  tenants,  and  the  ex- 
ample he  himself  set,  into  fertile  and  produc- 
tive land.  So  eminently  successful  was  he  in 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  soil, 
that  his  rent-roll,  from  being  £2000  a year 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  estate,  rose  to  up- 
wards of  £20,000  before  his  death,  and  this 
while  the  condition  of  almost  every  person 
living  on  the  property  had  improved  in  a nearly 
equal  ratio.  It  is  stated  that,  shortly  before 
liis  death,  he  and  his  family  stood  upon  the 
decks  of  a ship  built  of  oak,  the  acorns  from 
which  the  timber  composing  it  grew  having 
been  planted  by  himself.  He  succeeded  his 
father  as  M.P.  for  Norfolk  in  1776,  and  acted 
with  the  Whigs  during  the  long  period  in 
which  he  held  a seat  in  the  Lower  House — 
namely,  till  1833,  when  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  earl  Leicester  of  Holkham,  although 
there  was  already  a like  title  in  the  Ferrers 
family.  He  was  twice  married : first,  in  1775, 
to  Jane,  daughter  of  James  Lennox  Dutton’ 
Esq.,  who  died  in  1800,  and  by  whom  he  had 
three  daughters ; and,  second,  to  Anne  Amelia 
keppel,  a daughter  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle, 
the  marriage  taking  place  when  the  earl  was’ 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  the  bride  not  quite 
nineteen.  By  her,  however,  he  had  five  sons 
and  a daughter,  b.  1752;  d.  1842. 

Leigh,  lai,  Charles,  a physician  and  natu- 
ralist, who  published  the  “Natural  History  of 
Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Derby,”  a “ History 
of  Virginia,”  and  “ Exercitationes  de  Aquis 
Mineralibus.”  d.  near  the  opening  of  the  18th 
century. 

Leigh,  Sir  Edward,  a learned  biblical  critic 
and  historian,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  studied 
m the  Middle  Temple,  and  afterwards  devoted 
several  years  to  professional  and  literary  re- 
searches. He  was  M.P.  for  Stafford,  and  colonel 
m the  Parliamentary  army : was  expelled  from 
the  House  in  1648,  along  with  other  Presbyte- 
rian members  ; and  occupied  himself,  after  the 
Eestoration,  in  literary  pursuits.  His  most 
important  work  is  entitled  “Critica  Sacra” 
b.  in  Leicestershire,  1602;  d.  1671. 

. Leighton,  Alexander,  lai' -ton,  a Scotch  nhv- 
Bician,  who  became  noted  for  his  sufferings  on 
account  ol  tracts  which  he  published  against 
Chartes  I.  and  the  Church  if  England."  For 

miwt  ?S|n°S?  was  sllt’  hU  cars  cut  off.  and  a 
Public  whipping  was  indicted  on  him.  In  1640 
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the  Parliament  appointed  him  keeper  of  Lam- 
betli  Palace,  then  converted  into  a state  prison. 
He  died  insane  in  1644.  b.  at  Edinburgh,  1587. 

Leighton,  Robert,  archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  an  exemplary  parish 
priest,  and  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh 
chose  him  president  of  their  college.  Soon 
after  the  Eestoration,  Charles  II.  nominated 
linn  bishop  of  Dumblane,  which  diocese  he 
governed  with  great  moderation.  On  account 
of  the  violent  animosities  between  the  Episco- 
palian and  Presbyterian  parties,  he  resigned  his 
see,  but  the  king  constrained  him  to  accept  the 
archbishopric  of  Glasgow,  in  which  station  he 
made  another  effort  at  moderation,  but  in  vain; 
on  which  he  resigned  his  dignity.  He  then  led 
a retired  life  in  Sussex.  His  principal  work  is  a 
“ Commentary  on  St.  Peter’s  Epistles.”  b.  at 
Edinburgh,  1613;  d.  in  London,  1684. 

Le  Keux,  John,  le-ku,',  a celebrated  architec- 
tural engraver,  whose  works  on  Gothic  archi- 
tecture were  greatly  instrumental  in  reviving 
the  study  of  that  style  of  art  in  England.  Ilis 
most  important  works  were  the  engravings  in 
Britton’s  “ Architectural  Antiquities  of  Eng- 
land,” Pugin’s  “ Architectural  Antiquities  of 
Normandy,”  Neale’s  “ Westminster  Abbey,” 
and  the  “ Memorials  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge’” 
b.  in  London,  1784;  d.  1846. 

Leland,  John,  le'-land,  an  eminent  English 
antiquary,  was  educated  at  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  All  Souls  College,  Oxford.  On 
entering  into  orders,  he  became  chaplain  to 
Henry  VIII.,  who  gave  him  the  title  of  king’s 
antiquary.  By  virtue  of  the  royal  commission, 
he  searched  various  cathedrals  and  religious 
houses  for  curious  records  and  other  remains 
of  antiquity ; in  which  employment  he  spent 
six  years,  travelling  over  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom. In  1545  he  presented  his  collections  to 
the  king,  under  the  title  of  “A  Newe  Yeare’s 
Gnte.”  This,  however,  was  only  the  beginning 
of  what  he  proposed  to  execute;  but  while  he 
was  intent  on  his  studies,  he  became  insane,  in 
which  state  he  continued  till  his  death.  His 
Itinerary”  and  ‘^Collectanea”  were  published 
by  llearne,  in  1710.  b.  in  London,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  16th  century;  d,  1552. 

Leland,  John,  a learned  English  divine, 
whose  labours  in  defence  of  Christianity  pro- 
cured  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  two  univer- 
®1,,ies  in  Scotland.  His  principal  works  were  a 
Defence  of  the  Christian  Eeligion”  against 
lmdal,  a View  of  the  Deistical  Writers  that 
have  appeared  in  England,”  “The  Advantage 
and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelation,”  and 
1766inily  L)CV0ti°ns-”  b.  in  England,  1691;  d. 

Leland,  Dr.  Thomas,  a learned  divine,  who 
™,!e  a “History  of  Ireland,”  “The  Life  of 
r.hiliP  of  Macedon,”  and  “The  Principles  of 
Jf  uman  Eloquence,”  which  last  was  attacked  by 
Vyarburton.  He  also  translated  the  Orations  of 
Demosthenes,  b.  at  Dublin,  1722;  d.  1785. 

Sir  Peter,  le'-le,  a famous  painter, 
studied  under  Grebber  at  Haarlem,  after  which 
he  went  to  England,  where  he  at  first  painted 
landscapes  and  historical  subjects;  but,  finding 
more  encouragement  given  to  por  trait-pain  tin  <? 
turned  Ins  attention  to  that  branch  of  his  art’ 
and  became  unrivalled  in  the  graceful  ren- 
dering of  heads ; the  hands  of  his  portraits 
were  remarkably  fine  and  elegantly  turned  Ho 
was  in  great  favour  with  Charles  I.  and  Charles 
11.,  by  the  latter  of  whom  he  was  knighted  and 
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for  whom  ho  painted  the  voluptuous  beauties 
of  his  court.  This  collection  is  now  at  Hampton 
Court,  b.  at  Soest,  Westphalia,  1617;  n.  in 

England,  1680.  . . , 

Lemaire,  James,  lai'-mair,  a Dutch  navigator 
of  the  17th  century,  was  the  son  of  a merchant 
of  Egmont,  in  North  Holland,  lie  embarked  on 
an  expedition  with  Cornelius  Scliouten,  and  in 
1616  discovered  the  strait  which  now  bears  Ins 
name  He  also  visited  some  hitherto  unex- 
plored islands  in  the  South  Seas,  aud  died  soon 
after  his  return,  Dec.  31, 1616. 

Lemery,  Nicolas,  lem'-e-re,  a celebrated 
French  chemist,  who,  in  1683,  visited  England, 
being  of  the  reformed  religion,  then  violently 
persecuted  in  his  own  country.  He  was  well 
received  by  Charles  II.,  and  great  offers  were 

made  to  induce  him  to  continue  there  ; but  in 

1686  lie  returned  to  France  and  turned  Roman 
Catholic.  In  1699  he  was  made  associate  che- 
mist to  the  Royal  Academy,  and  Lie  same  year 
became  a pensionary.  He  wrote  a Couise  of 
Chemistry,”  which  went  through  many  editions 
a “Universal  Pharmacopeia;”  a Treatise  on 
Simple  Drugs;”  and  a “ Treatise  on  Antimony. 
e.  at  Rouen,  1645 ; d.  1715— His  son  Louis  be- 
came physician  to  the  king,  and  to  the  Hotel 
Dieu  at  Paris.  He  was  also  a membei  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  author  of  a 
“ Treatise  on  Aliments,”  another  on  Worms 
in  the  Human  Body,”  and  several  papers  in  the 

Memoirs  ofthe  Academy,  n.  1743. 

Lemoine,  Francois,  lc(r)'-mown,  a Fiench 
historical  painter,  whose  principal  work  is  the 
ceiling  in  the  Hall  of  Hercules,  at  Versailles, 
the  largest  painting  in  Europe,  containing  14- 
figures,  and  being  64  feet  long  and  o4  broad, 
without  being  divided  by  any  architectural  in- 
terruptions. m at  Paris  1688;  committed 
suicide  in  a fit  of  insanity,  1737. 

Lemon,  George  William,  lem’-on,  an  English 

divine  and  lexicographer,  who  ^ pubhshed,  m 

1789  an  “ Etymological  Enghsh  Dictionaiy , 
in  i vol.,  which  displayed  considerable  mdustry 
and  learning,  b.  1726;  n.  1797.  , 

Le  Monnier,  Peter  Charles,  Ze(r)-moM-we-cw, 
a French  astronomer,  was  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  and  of  the  National  Institute, 
and  accompanied  Maupertuis  m his  journey 
towards  Z North  Pole  for  measuring  a degree 
of  the  meridian.  His  principal  works  were, 
“ Astronomical  Institutions”  “Lunar  Nautical 
Astronomy,”  and  “Tables  of  the  Sun,  and  Cor- 
rections for  those  of  the  Moon.”  b.  at  Paris, 

1/Le’mo’nt7ex,'  Pierre  Edouard,  le{r)-mon’-tai,  a 
French  poet  and  jurist,  who,  during  the  delibera- 
tion on  the  fate  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  in  the  other 

extravagant  measures  of  the  revolutionists,  ad- 
vocated, the  cause  of  humanity  and  justice;  but 
was  obliged  to  save  himself  from  the  fury  of  the 
terrorists  by  precipitately  ^njp  Rrance  for 
<wit7Pvland  where  he  resided  till  alter  tne 
overthrow  of  Robespierre’s  party.  . Deeply 
affected  with  the  calamity  which  had  involved 
L^o^s, hisnative  city,  in  ruin,  lie i^^Rshed  the 
UnnnHfnl  ode  “ Les  Ruiucs  de  Lyons.  lie 

af^enrards°traveUed  through  Italy^^d^wrote 

various  operas,  romances,  an  P > f t!ic 
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“ Essai  sur  l’Etablissement  Monarchique  do 
Louis  XIV.;”  and  a romance,  entitled  “La 
Famille  de  Jura,  ou  Irons-nous  a Paris?”  B. 
1762;  d.  1826.  _ , , 

Lempbiebe,  John,  D.D.,  lem  - preer , an  emi- 
nent  classical  scholar,  was  a native  of  Jersey ; 
received  his  education  at  Reading,  Winchester, 
and  Pembroke  College,  Oxford;  graduated  at 
that  university;  was  head-master  of  Abingdon 
grammar-school,  and  afterwards  of  the  school 
at  Exeter;  and,  on  resigning  the  latter,  was 
presented  to  the  livings  of  Meeth  and  Newton 
Petrock,  in  Devonshire,  which  he  held  till  his 
death.  His  principal  works  are  the  well-known 
“ Classical  Dictionary,”  and  a “ Universal  Bio- 
graphy.” d.  1824.  . , ,, 

L’enclos,  Ninon  de,  lan -Tclo,  a celebrated 
French  lady,  whose  mother  wanted  to  place  her 
in  a convent,  but  was  prevented  by  her  father, 
who  was  a man  of  gaiety.  Ninon  lost  her 
parents  at  the  age  of  15,  and  possessing  great 
charms  and  a lively  temper,  was  followed  by 
some  of  the  greatest  men,  but  would  never 
unite  herself  in  marriage.  She  was  the  friend 
of  Moliere  and  Fontenelle,  and  had  a fine  un- 
derstanding ; but  it  has  been  truly  said  of  her, 
that  though  she  thought  like  Epicurus,  she 
lived  like  Lais.  She  is,  however,  represented  to 
have  been  perfectly  unmercenary  in  her  amours ; 
and  her  wit  and  behaviour  were  such,  and  so 
low  the  moral  tone  of  the  time,  that  even  vir- 
tuous ladies  courted  her  acquaintance.  She  was 
held  in  great  respect  by  men  of  genius,  who 
consulted  her  upon  their  works.  There  are  a 
few  genuine  letters  by  her  in  the  works  of  bt. 
Evremond,  but  those  muter  her  name,  addressed 
to  Villarceaux,  De  Sevignd,  &c„  are  fictitious. 
She  is  said  to  have  succeeded  by  artificial 
means  in  preserving  the  youthful  bloom  of  her 
features,  long  after  the  period  at  which  female 
beauty  usually  fades;  and  in  consequence  nu- 
merous cosmetics  and  toilet  articles  have  been 
called  by  her  name.  b.  at  Paris,  1616;  d.  LrOb. 

Leneant,  James,  lanM'-fa,  a French  Iro- 
testant  divine,  who  was  educated  at  Geneva,  ana 
became  minister  of  the  French  church  at  Hctdel- 
ber->-  • but  on  the  invasion  of  the  Palatinate,  in 
1688  ’by  the  French,  retired  to  Berlin.  He  pub- 
hshed histories  of  the  Councils  of  Constance, 
Bale,  and  Pisa;  he  likewise  translated  the  New 
Testament  into  French,  with  notes  and  a learned 
introduction,  in  conjunction  with  Beausobre. 
He  was  also  author  of  a History  of  Pope  Joan; 
Sermons ; “ A Preservative  against  Uniting  with 
the  Church  of  Rome,”  &c.  b.  at  Bazoche, 
France,  1661 ; d.  at  Berlin,  1723.  ‘ 

Lengbetdu  Fbesnoy,  Nicholas,  lan  -gla t, 
a French  writer,  who  became  secretary  to  the 
French  ambassador  at  Cologne,  and  librarian  to 
Prince  Eugene.  His  works  are  voluminous, 
but  incorrect:  the  best  is  his  “Method  for 

Studying  History,”  which  has  been  translated 

into  English,  b.  at  Beauvais,  16/4;  n.  17o5. 

Lennox,  Charlotte,  len'-nox,  a lady  who  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Rich- 
ardson the  novelist.  She  wrote  a popular  nov  el, 
entitled  “ The  Female  Quixote,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  “Sliakspearc  Illustrated,  in  which 
she  gave  the  novels  and  histories  on  which  tl 
plays  of  Sliakspearc  arc  founded,  bhe  likewise 
published  some  historical  pieces  and  transla- 
tions. b.  at  New  York;  d.  1804. 

Lentualb,  William,  lent-al,  an  Enghsh 
lawyer,  and  speaker  of  the  Long  Parliament. 
In  1639  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  f<ff 
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Woodstock,  and,  in  1640, was  chosen  speaker;  in 
which  capacity  he  made  a considerable  fortune 
by  joining  the  ruling  party.  He  was  also  mas- 
ter of  the  rolls,  a commissioner  of  the  great 
seal,  and  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 
He  was  removed  from  his  office  in  1653 ; but, 
the  year  following,  became  speaker  of  the 
Parliament  called  by  Cromwell,  and  subse- 
quently acted  as  speaker  of  the  Pump  Parlia- 
ment. At  the  Restoration  he  was  exempted 
from  the  act  of  indemnity,  but  obtained  a par- 
don from  the  king.  Several  of  his  speeches  and 
letters  were  published,  b.  at  Henley-on-Thames, 
1531 ; d.  1662. 

EMPEKOES  0E  THE  EAST. 

Leo  I.,  or  the  Elder,  le'-o,  emperor  of  the 
East,  ascended  the  throne  in  457.  He  was  a 
Thracian,  of  obscure  birth,  but  attained  the 
ugliest  military  rank,  and  was  proclaimed  em- 
)eror  by  the  soldiers  in  succession  to  Marcia- 
ius.  He  confirmed  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
if  Chalcedon  against  the  Eutychians,  and  re- 
lewed  the  war  against  the  Vandals ; but  was 
miortunate,  through  the  treachery  of  his  gene- 
al  Aspar,  whom  he  put  to  death  with  his 
omily  in  471.  The  Goths,  to  revenge  the  fate 
i Aspar,  poured  into  the  empire,  which  they 
avaged  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  d.  474. 
Leo  If.,  or  the  Younger,  was  the  son  of  Zeno 
nd  of  Ariadne,  daughter  of  Leo  I.  He  sue- 
eeded  his  grandfather  in  474,  under  the  guar- 
iansliip  of  his  father,  who  caused  himself  to 
e proclaimed  emperor  a few  months  after- 
'ards.  Leo  II.  is  said  to  have  been  put  to 
eath  by  his  own  father,  after  reigning  for  only 
in  months. 

Leo  III.,  was  called  the  Isaurian,  from  the 
)untry  of  his  birth,  where  his  parents  were 
x>r  mechanics..  Leo  entered  the  army,  and 
.'came  general-in-cliief  of  the  troops  in  Asia, 
ider  Justinian  II.  In  716  he  marched  against 
heodosius  III.,  who  had  been  proclaimed  em- 
■ror  on  the  deposition  of  Justinian  II.;  and 
heodosius  resigned  his  crown  to  him  in  the 
llowing  year.  The  Saracens,  having  ravaged 
irace,  laid  siege  to  Constantinople,  which  was 
avely  defended  by  Leo,  who  compelled  them 
retire.  His  reign,  however,  was  tyrannical, 
d he  drove  the  patriarch  Germanus  from  his 
it,  in  which  he  placed  Anastasius.  He  was 
;o  guilty  of  burning  the  library  at  Constanti- 
Ple,  containing  a quantity  of  medals  and 
' °VE  30,000  volumes.  The  popes  Gregory  II. 
d Gregory  III.  having  excommunicated  him 
prepared  an  armament  to  invade  Italy  ; but 
e ships  were  destroyed  by  a storm,  d.  741. 

Leo  IV.,  the  son  ol  Constantine  Copronymus 
c^grandson  of  Leo  III.,  succeeded  his  father 
i/5.  In  his  time  the  controversy  raged  be- 
een  the  Iconoclasts,  or  image-breakers,  and 
iir  adversaries,  both  of  whom  he  protected 
turns  He  repulsed  the  Saracens  in  Asia 
at  Constantinople,  751 ; d.  780. 

^EO  V or  the  Armenian,  from  the  country 
which  he  was  a native,  rose  to  the  rank 
general  by  his  valour;  but  being  accused  of 
ason  the  emperor  Nicephorus  disgraced 
i,  and  imprisoned  him  in  a convent.  Michael 
angabus,  on  ascending  the  throne  in  811 
tored  him  to  his  rank;  but  Leo,  profiting 
the  misfortunes  of  his  master,  headed  a 
■itary  revolt,  and  was  elected  emperor  by 

Lnt°°of  Jl!  81t3'  H,C  was  onc  of  the  most 
5 820.  he  Ic0110dasUc  Pfiuces,  Assassi- 
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Leo  VI.,  styled  the  Philosopher,  was  the  son 
and  successor  of  Basilius  the  Macedonian,  and 
ascended  the  throne  in  886.  The  Hungarians, 
Saracens,  and  Bulgarians  having  united  against 
the  empire,  he  called  to  his  assistance  the  Turks, 
who  entered  Bulgaria,  which  they  ravaged  with 
fire  and  sword.  Leo  drove  the  patriarch  Pho- 
tius  from  his  seat ; and  Nicholas,  one  of  the 
successors  of  Photius,  excommunicated  the 
emperor;  for  which  Leo  deposed  him.  He 
wrote  some  books,  the  most  interesting  of 
which  is  a treatise  on  Tactics,  printed  at  Ley- 
den in  1612.  b.  865 ; d.  911. 

POPES. 

pE0  PoPe,  surnamed  the  Great,  was  an 
Italian  by  birth,  and  had  been  employed  by 
Celestin  I.  and  Sixtus  III.  on  several  important 
missions.  He  succeeded  the  latter  in  440,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  against  the 
Manichaeans,  Pelagians,  and  Eutychians.  In 
Ins  time  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  was  called- 
and,  while  sitting  in  the  East,  Attila  and  the 
Huns  ravaged  the  West,  and  advanced  towards 
Rome.  The  emperor  Valentinian  applied  to 
the  pope,  who  went  to  meet  Attila,  and,  by  the 
power  of  his  eloquence,  prevailed  with  him  to 
leave  Italy.  Genseric,  however,  sacked  Rome 
m 455.  He  left  behind  many  epistles  and  ser- 
mons, which  have  been  printed.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Hilarius  I . d.  461. 

Leo  II.  was  a native  of  Sicily,  and  succeeded 
Agathon  in  682.  He  pretended  to  have  an  au- 
thority over  the  Eastern  church,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Benedict  III.  d.  683. 

Leo  III.  succeeded,  in  795,  Adrian  I.  In  809, 
he  was  attacked  while  riding  in  a religious  pro- 
cession, and  almost  killed;  but  he  recovered 
and  retired  to  Germany.  Charlemagne  restored 
him  to  his  seat,  and  he  crowned  that  monarch 
emperor  of  the  West.  On  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne, anew  plot  was  formed  against  the  pope 
who  caused  the  conspirators  to  be  ]?ut  to  death! 
D.  816. 

pEO  IV\>  a Roman,  succeeded  Sergius  II.  in 
The  Saracens  having  invaded  the  Eccle- 
siastical States,  he  marched  against  them  and 
obtained  a complete  victory;  after  which  he 
put  the  city  of  Rome  into  a state  of  defence,  and 
founded  the  town  of  Leopolis.  d.  855. 

Leo  V.,  a Benedictine  monk,  in '903  suc- 
ceeded Benedict  IV.,  but  was  deposed  by  his 
chaplain  Christopher.  The  annals  of  the  papacy 
durmg  the  tenth  century  are  very  confused, 
and  there  is  no  mention  of  Leo’s  subsequent 

TnBn°vVI'ireC-ame-  Pope  in  928> in  succession  to 
at  }isaid  to  have  been  put  to  death 

by  Marozia.  (See  Mahozia.) 

Leo  VII  was  elected  in  succession  to  John 
of  Marozia,  937.  He  negotiated  a peace 
between  Hugo,  king  of  Italy,  and  Alberic,  duke 
Rome  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Marozia. 
lie  is  said  to  have  been  an  irreproachable  man 
and  zealous  ecclesiastic,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Stephen  VIII.  d.  939.  1 

J-Vm.  was  elected  pope  on  the  deposi- 
tion  of  John  XII.,  m 963,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  emperor  Otho  I.  On  Otho’s  withdrawal. 
John  re-entered  Rome,  and  drove  away  Leo- 
but  John  dying  soon  afterwards,  Benedict  v’. 
was  chosen  pope.  The  emperor  Otho  subse* 
quently  took  Rome,  and,  exiling  Bencdiet  re- 
instated Leo  VIII.  n.  about  965.  ' 

inLJ°  '*•’ ,'vho  bears  the  distinction  of  a saint 
in  the  lvoman  calendar,  was  born  of  an  illuft- 
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trious  family,  became  bishop  of  'loul,  and,  in 
10-19,  was  chosen  pope.  He  convened  several 
councils  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics and  to  condemn  the  errors  of  Berenger. 

The  Normans  having  marched  into  Italy,  in 
1053,  he  went  against  them  at  the  head  of  a 
German  army;  but  was  defeated,  taken  pri- 
soner, and  conducted  to  Benevento.  Some  ser- 
mons and  letters  of  his  are  extant,  n.  1054. 

Leo  X.,  Giovanni  de’  Medici,  second  son  ot 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  ( see  Medici),  at 
the  age  of  11,  was  made  an  archbishop  by 
Louis  XI.,  king  of  France,  and,  at  13  Julius  11. 
invested  him  with  the  dignity  of  legate,  and  he 
served  as  such  in  the  army  which  was  delcatecl 
by  the  French,  near  Kaverina,  in  1512.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  after  that  battle ; but  the  sol-  , 
diers  showed  the  most  superstitious  veneiation 
for  his  person,  as  the  representative _ of  the 
pope.  lie  was  elected  to  the  papacy  m la  13, 
and  his  coronation  was  celebrated  with  unusual 
pomp  Leo  was  fond  of  magnificence : but  he 
had  a taste  for  letters,  and  liberally  patronized 
men  of  learning  and  genius,  particularly  poets. 

He  terminated  the  disputes  which  subsisted  be- 
tween his  predecessor  and  Louis  XII.  of  1 ranee, 
concluded  the  Council  of  Lateran,  and  formed 
a splendid  library,  which  he  enriched  with  in- 
estimable manuscripts.  A conspiracy  to  mur- 
der him  was  discovered  in  1516,  and  Gaidmal 
Petrucci,  the  chief  of  it,  was  hanged.  Leo 
formed  two  great  projects ; the  one  to  effect  a 
general  association  of  the  Christian  powers 
against  the  Turks,  and  the  other  to  complete 
the  church  of  St.  Peter.  To  aid  these  schemes 
he  issued  plenary  indulgences,  by  which  the 
purchasers  procured  the  pardon  of  then  sms. 
These  indulgences  being  carried  into  Germany 
occasioned  ‘the  secession  from  the  church  ot 
Kome,  or  Reformation,  commenced  by  Luthei. 
(See  Lutiif.1i.)  Leo,  however,  throughout  Ins 
life  took  little  notice  of  the  great  religious 
movement.  A war  also  broke  out  between  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I of  France 
who  both  courted  the  alliance  of  the  pope.  It 
not  an  exemplary  pope,  lie  was  at  least  a 
splendid  and  magnificent  prince,  and  a noble 
patron  of  art  and  learning.  He  is  the  subject 
of  Eoscoe’s  fine  biography,  entitled  the  Life 
and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.  n.  1475  ; d.  1521. 

Leo  XI.  was  of  the  family  of  the  Medici,  and 
was  elected  pope  in  1605,  at  a very  advanced 
age,  and  died  in  less  than  a month  afterwards 

Leo  XII.  was  of  a noble  family  of  the  Ko- 
ma«na  and  became  pope  in  1823,  in  succession 
to  Pius  VII.  He  embellished  Rome  encouraged 
letters,  and  enriched  the  library  of  the  \ atican. 
lie  was  succeeded  by  Pius  V III.  d.  18_9. 

Leo,  the  name  of  six  kings  of  Armenia,  who 
reigned  between  the  years  1123  and  137o.  These 
princes  were  constantly  at  war  either  with  t ic 
crusaders  or  with  the  Turks.  1 he  last  of  the 
name  Leo  VI.,  was  driven  from  ins  kingdom 
by  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  took  reluge  in 
"France  where  he  died,  1393. 

1 Leo,  archbishop  of  Thessaloma,  was  one  of 
the  revivers  of  Greek  literature  and  a good 
mathematician.  Lived  in  the  9tli  century. 

Leo,  John,  surnamed  Alncanus  a Moor  of 
Granada,  who  wrote,  in  Arabic,  a Description 
of  Africa,”  and  the  “ Lives  of  the  Arabian  1 hi- 
l^(!onhc^s.,,  e.  about  1526. 

Leo  Leonardo,  a celebrated  Italian  composer 
who  was  the  master  of  Picciui,  Jomelli,  and 
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other  famous  musicians.  His  many  operas  are 
now  unknown,  but  his  masses  and  other  sacred 
works  are  still  regarded  as  masterpieces  of 
church  music,  n.  at  Naples,  1694;  d.  1755. 

Leo  Allatius.  (See  Allatius.) 

Leo  the  Grammarian,  one  ol  the  authors 
of  the  “ Byzantine  History,”  lived  in  the  11th 

^Leonardo  Bonacci,  lai-o-nar’-do,  surnamed 
“of  Pisa,”  a celebrated  Italian  mathematician, 
who  first  introduced  in  Europe  the  study  of 
algebra.  Ilis  work  is  preserved  in  manuscript  at 
Rome. Lived  at  the  beginning  of  thel3thcentury. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci.  (See  Vinci.) 

Leon  i,  Jacomo,  lai'-o-ne,  a Venetian  archi- 
tect, who  settled  in  England,  and  there  pub- 
lished, in  1742,  an  excellent  edition  of  Palla- 
dio’s Architecture.”  d.  1746. 

Leonichnus,  Nicholas,  lai'-o-m-se  -mis,  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  Ferrara,  was  the  first  who 
translated  Galen’s  works,  to  which  he  added 
commentaries  and  illustrative  notes  He  like- 
wise  reproduced,  in  Italian,  the  Apnonsms  of 
Hippocrates,”  and  other  works,  u.  1428;  d. 
1524. 

Leonidas,  le-on'-i-dds,  king  of  Sparta,  a cele- 
brated hero,  who  opposed  Xerxes  when  he  in- 
vaded Greece,  and  fought  the  whole  Persian 
host  at  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae  with  such 
bravery  as  to  cheek  the  progress  of  the  invader. 
At  last  a detachment  of  the  Persians,  led  hv 
Epliialtes  the  Trachinian,  by  a secret  path  up 
the  mountains,  came  down  on  the  rear  of  the 
Spartans,  and  obtained  a complete  victory.  Out 
of  the  300,  only  one  man  escaped,  and  he  was 
treated  with  ignominy  by  his  countrymen,  lor 
leaving  so  glorious  a field,  where  death  was 
more  honourable  than  life.  A monument  was 
afterwards  erected  upon  the  spot  .with  tins 
inscription  : “ Stranger,  tell  the  Lacedemonians 
that  we  lie  here,  obeying  their  laws.  Thifl 
battle  happened  480  b.c. 

Leopold  I.,  le'-o-pold,  emperor  of  Germany, 
was  the  second  son  of  Ferdinand  III.  and  of 
Mary  Anne  of  Spain.  He  became  king  of  Hun- 
o-avv  in  1655,  king  of  Bohemia  in  16o7,  and 
emperor  in  1658.  He  contended  against  France 
and  the  Turks,  and  suffered  in  his  war  with 
both-  France  took  from  him  Alsace,  and  many 
frontier  places  of  the  empire;  and  tits  lurks 
would  have  captured  Vienna,  had  they  not  been 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege  by  John  Sobieski, 
kin-  of  Poland.  In  1697,  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy  concluded  the  war  by  totally  defeating 
the  Turks  at  Zenta,  in  Hungary,  n.  1640;  d. 

^Leopold  II.,  the  son  of  Maria  Theresa  of 
Austria  and  her  husband,  Francis  of  Lorame, 
succeeded  bis  father,  in  1765  m the  duchy  of 
Tuscany,  which  he  governed  with  great  \ • 
dom  and  finally  abolished  the  Inquisition  in 
that ’country.  In  1790  he  succeeded  the  empe- 
ror Joseph  1 L,  and  removed  to  Vienna,  where, 
by  bis  judicious  and  liberal  measures,  he  console 
dated  the  power  of  his  empire.  He  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Turks,  and  was  preparing  for  » 
?var  with  the  French,  when  he  was  earned^ 
by  a fever.  He  was  succeeded ibj  his  son 
Francis.  (See  Irancis  II.)  n.  L4  > • 7 

Leopold,  duke  of  Loraine,  was  he  ^on  of 
Charles  the  fifth  duke,  and  of  Eleanora  i 
Austria’.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a so1d  , 

and  after  the  peace  of  ltvswick,  in 
reinstated  in  liis  duchy,  which  hai  ^ 
from  his  father  by  the  1 rench.  He  i estoren  u. 
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country  to  a flourishing  condition,  maintained 
the  poor,  and  assisted  the  nobility  who  had 
been  reduced,  lie  founded  a university  at 
Cuncville,  and  was  a liberal  patron  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  b.  1G79 ; d.  1729. 

Leopold,  George  Christian  Frederick,  king 
of  the  Belgians,  was  the  third  son  of  Francis 
Anthony  Frederick,  duke  of  Saxc-Saalfeld- 
Coburg,  brother  of  the  late  duchess  of  Kent, 
and  consequently  uncle  to  her  majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  as  well  as  to  her  late  consort,  Prince 
Albert.  In  1816,  while  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  he  married  the  Princess  Charlotte 
Augusta,  only  child  of  the  Prince-regent,  after- 
wards George  IV.  The  highest  hopes  were 
•formed  of  that  union;  and,  as  the  husband  of 
the  heiress-apparent  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  Leopold  obtained  the  highest  esteem. 
After  the  sudden  death  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, in  1817,  he  continued  to  live  in  retire- 
ment at  Claremont,  and  was  created  by  the  king 
field-marshal  and  member  of  the  privy  council. 
In  1830,  the  Belgian  provinces  were  lost  to  the 
crown  of  Holland,  in  consequence  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  Brussels.  A provisional  government 
was  formed,  and  the  throne  of  Belgium  was 
offered  to  the  duke  de  Nemours,  son  of  Louis 
Philippe.  That  prince  declining  it,  Leopold 
was  next  solicited  to  accept  the  crown.  After 
at  first  refusing,  he  was  induced  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  Belgium  in  1831.  Leopold  promised, 
in  his  opening  speech  to  the  Belgian  parliament, 
to  encourage  industry  and  to  rule  according  to 
the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty; 
a promise  which  he  fully  redeemed.  In  1832 
he  contracted  a matrimonial  alliance  with 
Louise-Marie-Therese,  princess  of  Orleans,  and 
ildest  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe;  by  whom  he 
had  issue  the  present  (1869)  king  of  the  Bel- 
gians, Leopold  II.,  the  count  of  Flanders,  and 
Charlotte,  the  widow  of  Maximilian,  Emperor 
>f  Mexico,  b.  1790;  d.  1865. 

Lbotaud,  Vincent,  lai'-o-fo,  a distinguished 
•Veneh  mathematician,  who  published  a work 
ntitled  “ Examen  Circuli  Quadrature,”  in 
which  he  proved  the  impossibility  of  demon- 
■ trating  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  d.  1672. 

Lepidus,  Marcus  iEmilius,  lep’-i-dus,  one  of 
he  triumvirs  with  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony. 
Ie  obtained  Africa  as  bis  share  of  the  empire ; 
■ut  was  deprived  of  it  by  Augustus,  whereupon 
;e  retired  into  private  life.  d.  in  obscurity 
3 B.C. 

Lepsits,  Karl  Bichard,  lep'se-us,  a Ger- 
lan  archeologist,  who  published,  in  1837,  a 
hort.  treatise  on  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt 
nd  other  works.  In  1812  he  went  to  Egypt,  as 
kief  of  a party  of  learned  men,  for  the  purpose 
f investigating  the  antiquities  of  that  coun- 
:y.  He  discovered  several  monuments  of  the 
’haraoh  dynasty,  and  excavated  the  tombs  of 
fty  of  the  Ethiopian  kings  of  Egypt,  He  like- 
wise contrived  to  obtain  aground-plan  of  the 
ilebrated  temple  of  the  Memnonium.  After 
is  return,  in  1846,  he  published  many  valuable 
orks  in  connexion  with  his  researches ; among 
ie  rest,  “Letters  from  Egypt,”  which  have 
een  translated  into  English ; “ The  Chronology 
* Egypt.”  and  the  “Monuments  of  Egypt  and 
tluopia.”  b.  at  Naumburg,  1813. 

Lekebours,  N.  J.,  ler'-e-bory  a distinguished 
ptical-instrument  maker,  who  constructed  most 
t the  apparatus  for  the  Paris  Observatory,  b. 
i I ranee,  1762;  d.  at  Paris,  1810. 

Lekmo^ntov,  Michael  lyaijovitch,  ler-mon- 
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tof,  a Russian  poet  and  novelist,  served  as  an 
ollicer  in  the  imperial  guards  until  the  year 
1837,  when,  in  consequence  of  a poem  which  he 
wrote  upon  the  death  of  the  Russian  poet  Push- 
kin, the  emperor  Nicholas  sent  him  to  the  Cau- 
casus. This  poem  was  first  printed  in  1856, 
m Herzen’s  “Polar  Star,”  a Russian  periodical 
published  in  London.  While  serving  with  the 
army  ot  the  Caucasus,  he  wrote  his  novel,  “ A 
Hero  of  Our  own  Times,”  which  was  afterwards 
translated  into  English.  He  likewise  produced 
many  beautiful  poems,  the  action  of  which  i3 
chiefly  laid  in  the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus. 
Just  as  his  fame  was  beginning  to  spread  over 
Europe,  the  writer  fell  in  a duel  before  he  had 
attained  his  30th  year.  His  complete  works 
were  published  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1852,  and 
were  subsequently  translated  into  German.  In 
Russian  literature,  he  takes  rank  immediately 
after  Pushkin,  b.  1811 ; d.  1841. 

Le  Sage,  Alain  Rend,  le{r)-saj',  a celebrated 
French  novelist,  who,  after  completing  his  edu- 
cation at  the  Jesuits’  college  at  Vanncs,  was 
engaged  in  a financial  post  in  Brittany;  but,  in 
1692,  went  to  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  to 
literary  pursuits.  He  commenced  by  translating 
and  imitating  several  Spanish  works,  and,  in 
1707,  produced  his  first  dramatic  work  — 
“Crispin  the  Rival  of  his  Master.”  In  the 
same  year  he  published  “The  Devil  on  Two 
Sticks,”  the  plot  of  which  was  borrowed  from 
the  Spanish  author,  Guevara.  In  1708  he  com- 
posed his  comedy  of  “ Turcaret,”  wherein  he 
ridiculed  the  farmers-general,  whose  opposition 
nearly  prevented  the  production  of  the  piece 
upon  the  stage.  In  1715  appeared  the  first 
part  of  his  greatest  work,  “ Gil  Bias;”  but  the 
conclusion  was  not  made  public  until  1735. 
He  was  likewise  the  author  of  a considerable 
number  of  comedies  and  other  humorous 
dramatic  pieces.  His  fame,  however,  chieflv 
rests  upon  his  “ Gil  Bias,”  which  has  appeared 
in  numerous  translations,  and  has  been  re- 
printed in  a hundred  different  editions.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  dispute  the  originality  of 
the  plot  of  this  celebrated  fiction  ; but  it  was 
never  shown  that  Le  Sage  was  not  the  true 
inventor  of  it.  One  of  his  sons  became  a cele- 
brated actor,  under  the  name  of  Montmenil  ts 
at  Sarzeau,  1668;  d.  1747. 

Lesley,  John,  les'-le,  bishop  of  Ross,  in 
bcotland,  accompanied  Queen  Mary  from 
France  to  Scotland,  and  soon  after  became 
bishop  of  Ross  and  a privy  councillor.  He 
zealously  defended  the  Romish  religion  • and 
when  Queen  Elizabeth  appointed  commissioners 
to  meet  at  York  to  consider  the  complaints 
made  against  Mary  by  her  subjects,  Lesley  ap- 
peared on  behalf  of  his  mistress,  whose  cause  he 
pleaded  with  great  ability.  He  also  tried  many 
expedients  to  procure  her  liberty,  for  which 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower;  but,  in  1573 
recovered  his  liberty,  on  condition  of  quitting 
the  kingdom.  When  abroad,  he  endeavoured 
to  interest  many  foreign  princes  in  the  cause  of 
Mary,  and  wrote  several  pieces  in  her  defence 
Being  appointed  vicar-general  by  the  bishop  of 
Rouen,  he  was,  while  visiting  ihat  diocese 
seized  by  the  Huguenots,  who  would  have  sent 
him  to  England ; but  he  recovered  his  liberty 
by  paying  a ransom.  He  afterwards  obtained  the 
bishopric  of  Constance.  His  principal  work  is 
a history  of  Scotland,  entitled,  “ De  Origino 
Moribus,  et  Rpbus  gestis  Scotorum,"  p,  4527’ 
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Leslie,  John,  les'-le,  bishop  of  Cloghcr, 
whoso  first  episcopal  preferment  was  the 
bishopric  of  the  Orkneys,  whence  he  removed 
to  Raphoe,  in  Ireland,  where  he  built  a stately 
palace,  in  which  he  endured  a long  siege  by 
Cromwell,  but  was  at  last  forced  to  surrender. 

In  1661  he  was  translated  to  Cloghcr.  d.  1671, 
aged  above  100  years. 

Leslie,  Charles,  a theological  controversialist, 

who,  after  receiving  his  education  at  I rimty 
College,  Dublin,  went,  in  1671,  to  England, 
where  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law.  A 
few  years  afterwards,  he  entered  upon  holy  , 
orders,  and  became  chancellor  of  Cloync,  m 
Ireland.  Although  a fervent  Protestant  he 
throughout  his  life  manifested  the  greatest  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  and  accom- 
panied the  Pretender  both  in  France  and  m 
Italy.  In  his  old  age,  he  sought  permission  to 
return  to  his  native  land.  George  I.  acceded  to 
his  request,  and  he  thereupon  took  up  b^  resi- 
dence at  Glaslough,  m Ireland.  His  theoiOpical 
'writings  excited  much  attention  in  Ins  time , 
and  one  of  them,  entitled  “ A Short  and  Easy 
Method  with  Deists,”  is  still  regarded  as  of  con- 
siderable value,  to  addition  t°  pamphlets 
against  Hoadley,  Locke,  and  Burnet,  he  .pub- 
lished controversial  pieces  antagonistic  to 

Quakers,  Jews,  Socinians,  Deists,  Presbyterians, 
and  Roman  Catholics.  His  own  views  were 
those  of  a zealous  Protestant,  combined  with  an 
advocacy  of  high  monarchical  principles,  n.  in 
Ireland,  about  1660;  d.  there,  1723. 

Leslie,  Sir  John,  an  eminent  natural  philo- 
sopher, who,  after  completing  his  education 
at  the  universities  of  St.  Andrew  s and  Edin- 
burgh, and  travelling  as  tutor  m the  United 
States  returned  to  Scotland,  and,  obtaining 
letters’  of  introduction  to  individuals  of  literary 
and  scientific  celebrity,  set  out  for  London, 
where  he  for  some  time  gamed  a subsistence  by 
translating  and  compiling  scientific  works,  in 
1805  he  became  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  not  without  consider- 
able opposition  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  who 
objected  to  the  appointment  on  account  of 
Leslie’s  referring  to  Hume  in  a laudatory  man- 
ner in  one  of  his  treatises.  In  1809  he  obtained 
the  chair  of  natural  philosophy,  upon  the  death 
of  Professor  Playfair;  and  from  that  period 
until  his  death,  produced  a succession  of  valu- 
able works  on  subjects  connected  _ with  natu- 
ral  philosophy.  In  1832  he  was  knighted.  lie 
contributed  treatises  on  Achromatic  Glasses, 
Acoustics,  Climate,  Cold,  Dew,  Meteorology  &c  , 
to  the  “ Encyclopaedia  Britanmca,  and  also  fur 
nished  the  “Edinburgh  Review  and  the  Edin- 
burgh Transactions”  with  many  excellent 
uaners  Among  his  larger  works  may  be  cited 
J‘The  Elements  of  Geometry”  “Elements  of 
TVntnval  Philosophy,”  and  an  “ Account  of  Ex- 
periments and  Instruments  depending  on  the 
relation  of  Heat  to  Moisture.”  He  was  also  the 

in  ciZ-  of  the  differential  .thermo^er  n.  at 
t ~ T?ifncVnrp  1766*  d.  in  Scotland,  loo^. 

L LeslJe^  Charles1  Robert,  R.A.,  a distinguished 
nrtist  lias  been  claimed  as  an  American  citizen, 
Sit-in  'chit,  born  in 

tSSIbootecller.  H»vi»S  shown  Wider- 
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able  talents  for  design,  he  was  sent  to  London 
in  1813,  with  letters  of  Introduction  to  Benjamin 
West  at  that  time  president  of  the  Academy. 

As  a student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  he  evinced 
great  industry,  and  in  the  year  13-0  exhibited 
his  first  picture,  “ Anne  Page  and  Master  Slen- 
der ” He  became  an  R. A.  in  1826.  In  1833,  to 
the  surprise  of  his  friends,  he  accepted  the  post 
of  drawing-master  to  the  United  States  Military 
Academy;  but  he  soon  returned  to  England. 

As  an  illustrator  of  the  productions  ot  Sliak- 
speave,  Pope,  Goldsmith,  Addison,  and  Cer- 
vantes, he  achieved  great  triumphs.  His  deli- 
I neation  of  Sancho  Panza  has  never  been 
equalled.  Of  his  best  pictures,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  enumerate  Uncle  Toby  and 
the  Widow”  and  “Sancho  Panza  and  the 
Duchess,”  both  of  which  are  in  the  national 
collection  at  the  South-Kensington  Museum. 
Leslie’s  technical  skill  was  exceedingly  great, 
and  his  refined  and  graceful  humour  admira.dv 
fitted  him  to  give  pictorial  reproductions  of 
situations  in  the  comedies  of  Shakspeare  and 
Moliere.  He  was  also  a clear  and  pleasant 
writer,  and  wrote  “ Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
John  Constable”  and  a “Handbook  for  Young 
Painters.”  n.  in  London,  1794 ; n.  18o9.  _ 
Lessees,  Ferdinand  de,  les'-sep,  an  eminent 
French  engineer  and  diplomatist,  who  repre- 
sented the  interests  of  his  native  country,  as 
vice-consul  and  consul,  in  Spain  Portugal, 
Cairo,  and  other  places.  In  1So  \ll^/orTm,c'-  tlie 
project  of  cutting  a canal  through  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  ; and  although  Robert  Stephenson,  and 

other  eminent  engineers,  English  and  conti- 
nental, pronounced  the  idea  to  be  impracti- 
cable M.  de  Lesseps  energetically  defended 
his  plan,  and  commenced  the  work  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Egyptian  government  in 
1859  In  ten  years  the  works  were  so  far  com- 
pleted as  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  steamers 
along  almost  the  whole  of  the  water-way.  b. 

at  Versailles,  1805.  , , . 

Lessing,  Gotthold  Ephraim,  les  -sing,  an 

eminent  German  poet  and 
after  studying  at  Leipsic,  went  to  Berlin,  wnere 
he  made  himself  known  by  the  publication  of 
his  celebrated  fables.  He  subsequently  pro- 
duced his  “ Letters  on  Literature,”  which  greatly 
contributed  to  improve  the  taste  of  his  country  - 
men.  In  1760  he  accepted  the  post  of  secretary 
to  tlie  governor  of  Breslau;  in  1770  he  was  ap- 
nointed  keeper  of  the  Wolfenbiittel  library,  and 
soon  afterwards  produced  his  famous  tragedy, 
“ Emilia  Galotti.”  He  enriched  tbe  hterature  of 
fiprmanv  with  masterpieces  of  different  kina., 
espeZllv  in  the  departments  of  biography, 
archaeology,  and  the  drama  b.  ^ Kamentz,^ 

KmlGo^hel?and  his  nephew  Karl 

We]7  iL™an  l ® n ^j1 

writer,  who  received  a liberal  education,  and, 
in  1639,  attended  Charles  I.  in  Ins  expedi' 
Scotland.  He  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  and, 
in  1644,  was  condemned  as  a sp)  , but,  • . . 
remaining  in  confinement  four  years,  made  h a 
cS  c.  and  endeavoured  to  stir  up  an  insurre 
tinn  in  Kent  which  failed;  whereupon  lie  went 
abroad.  I n 1653  he  returned  to  England,  under 
shelter  of  Cromwell’s  act  of  indemnity . ^ 
the  Restoration  he  was  appointed  censor 
press;  he  also  set  up  a newspaper,  called l the 

“ Public  Intelligencer”  which  wasdiswi  t ■ ^ 

on  the  publication  of  the  London  Gazette, 
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1665.  In  1679  he  commenced  another  paper, 
called  the  “ Observator,”  designed  to  vindicate 
the  court  measures:  this  procured  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  He  was  an  industrious 
writer,  and  besides  his  own  pamphlets,  which 
were  numerous,  he  published  translations  of 
several  books,  particularly  Josephus,  from  the 
French  version  of  D’Andilly,  Seneca’s  “ Morals,” 
Erasmus’s  “ Colloquies,  ” and  Quevedo’s 
“ Visions.”  b.  in  Norfolk,  1616;  d.  1704. 

Le  Suede,  Eustache,  le-soo'-er,  a celebrated 
French  artist,  surnamed  the  “Raphael  of 
France,”  studied  under  Vouet,  and,  early 
in  life,  attracted  the  notice  of  Poussin.  Dis- 
playing great  disregard  of  court  patronage,  he 
worked  only  for  private  individuals  and  for  reli- 
gious establishments,  and,  while  still  young, 
retired  to  a cloister.  He  was  the  first  painter 
in  France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
surpassed  Lebrun,  his  rival,  in  grace  and  vigour. 
Among  the  most  important  of  his  works  were 
the  “Life  of  St.  Bruno,”  in  twenty-two  subjects; 
“ St.  Paul  preaching  at  Ephesus,”  and  “ The 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence.”  b.  at  Paris,  1616 ; 
D.  1655. 

Le  Sdeub,  Jean  Francois,  an  eminent  French 
composer,  who  became  chapel-master  to  several 
cathedrals  in  France,  and  subsequently  profes- 
sor at  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique.  He  com- 
posed five  grand  operas,  the  most  successful  of 
which  were  “The  Cavern”  and  “ Paul  and  Vir- 
He  also  wrote  a treatise  on  Ancient 
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gima.  _ 

Music,  which  is  highly  esteemed,  as  casting  new 
light  upon  the  obscure  subject  of  the  art  of 
music  among  the  Greeks.  The  emperor  Napo- 
leon I.  created  him  a knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  appointed  him  his  director  of 
music,  b.  near  Abbeville,  1766 ; d.  1837. 

Lett,  Gregory,  lai'-te,  an  Italian  historian, 
who,  after  studying  at  Rome,  went  to  Geneva, 
where  he  abjured  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
afterwards  resided  in  England.  While  there  he 
wa3  known  to  be  collecting  materials  for  a his- 
tory of  the  court  of  Charles  1 1.,  and  the  king 
seeing  him  one  day  at  his  levee,  told  him  to 
take  care  that  his  history  did  not  give  offence. 
To  which  Leti  replied,  “ I will  do  what  I can ; 
but  if  a man  were  as  wise  as  Solomon,  he  would 
hardly  be  able  to  avoid  giving  some  offence.” 
“Why  then,”  retorted  Charles,  “be  as  wise  as 
Solomon;  write  proverbs,  and  let  history  alone.” 
Leti,  however,  did  not  take  this  advice.  The 
history  appeared,  under  the  title  of  “ Teatro 
Britannico ;”  and  the  author,  as  Charles  had 
foreseen,  did  give  offence,  and  was  ordered  to  quit 
the  kingdom,  when  he  went  to  Amsterdam. 
Among  his  works  are.  Lives  of  “ Sixtus  V ” 
“ Charles  V.,”  “ Queen  Elizabeth,”  “ Oliver 

Cromwell,”  the  “History  of  Geneva,”  and  a 
‘ History  of  the  Cardinals.”  But  the  whole  are 
jo  full  of  error  and  fiction,  that  they  may  be  re- 
garded rather  as  romances  than  authentic  his- 
^ries.  b.  at  Milan,  1630 ; d.  at  Amsterdam, 

Letouejteue,  Pierre,  le-tour'-noor,  a French 
luthor,  who  was  the  first  to  make  the  works  of 
ihakspcarc  known  to  hi*  countrymen,  through 
he  aid  of  a translation.  He  also  translated  the 
Toems  of  Young  and  Ossian,  and  the  novel  of 

Clarissa  Harlowc.”  b.  at  Valogncs,  1736  • d 
it  Paris,  1788. 

Lettice,  John,  let' -tin,  a clergyman,  poet, 
m«  miscellaneous  writer,  was  educated  at 
nancy  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
vas  afterwards  a fellow  and  public  tutor.  In 
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1768  ho  abandoned  college  life,  and  became 
secretary  to  the  British  embassy  at  Copenhagen. 
He  subsequently  engaged  as  private  tutor  in 
some  families  of  distinction ; was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Peasemarsh,in  Sussex,  in  1785;  and 
was  also  a prebendary  in  Chichester  Cathedral. 
His  works  consist  of  “ Fables  for  the  Fireside,” 
“Strictures  on  Elocution,”  “A  Tour  through 
various  Parts  of  Scotland,"  and  “Miscellaneous 
Pieces  on  Sacred  Subjects,”  besides  sermons, 
tracts,  and  poems;  a translation  of  Holberg’s 
“Parallel  Lives  of  Famous  Ladies,”  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Professor  Martyr,  “The  An- 
tiquities of  Herculaneum.”  b.  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, 1737;  d.1832. 

Leucippus,  leu-sip' -pus,  a philosopher  of 
Elea,  was  the  pupil  of  Zeno,  the  master  of 
Democritus,  and  the  originator  of  the  atomic 
system  of  physics.  According  to  this  theory, 
Leucippus  and  his  disciples,  by  ascribing  a sen- 
sible power  to  the  particles  of  matter,  and  set- 
ting them  in  motion,  accounted  for  the  origin 
of  the  universe  without  the  interposition  of 
divine  agency.  Descartes  borrowed  from  him 
his  hypothesis  of  “ Vortices,”  and  Kepler  also 
availed  himself  of  the  speculations  of  Leucippus. 
Lived  in  the  5th  century  b.c. 

Leuwenhoek,  Anthony  van,  loi'-ven-he(r)lc, 
a celebrated  microscopical  observer,  who  ac- 
quired a great  reputation  by  his  experiments 
and  discoveries.  To  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, of  which  he  was  a member,  he  forwarded 
about  one  hundred  papers  on  the  blood,  blood- 
vessels, muscles,  the  eye,  the  brain,  &c.  His 
other  writings  were  collected  and  published  in 
1699 : of  these  an  English  version  was  produced 
in  1800.  b.  at  Delft,  Holland,  1632 ; d.  1723. 

Levee,  Charles  James,  le'-ver,  a modern 
novelist,  distinguished  for  his  fictions  illustra- 
tive of  Irish  life  and  character,  and  for  the 
vigour  and  variety  of  his  incidents.  He  studied 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  aud  afterwards  took 
the  M.D.  degree  at  Gottingen.  After  being  at- 
tached to  the  British  legation  at  Brussels,  and 
spending  some  time  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  abandoned  it  for  literature.  At  the 
outset  of  his  career  in  this  latter  employment, 
he  was,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  author  of  the 
day ; his  “ Harry  Lorrequer,”  “ Charles  O’Mal- 
ley,” “Tom  Burke,”  &c.,  were  in  every  one’s 
hands.  During  Ills  after-career,  his  style  be- 
came more  thoughtful  and  sober;  “The  Knight 
of  Gwynne  ” is  an  example  of  this.  His  latest 
novels  are  “Sir  Brooke  Fosbrooke,”  “The 
Bramleighs  of  Bishop’s  Folly,”  etc.  Under 
the  pseudonym  of  “ Cornelius  O’Dowd,”  he  has 
for  some  time  contributed  a series  of  brilliant 
essays  on  the  topics  of  the  day  to  “ Blackwood’u 
Magazine.”  b.  at  Dublin,  1809. 

Leveheiee,  Urbain  Jean  Joseph,  le-ver'-re-ai, 
a modern  French  astronomer,  celebrated  for  his 
discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune.  His  first 
scientific  labours  were  in  chemistry ; for,  in 
1837,  he  published  two  treatises  on  the  combi- 
nation of  phosphorus,  as  well  as  taking  some 
part  in  the  chemical  department  of  the  “ Dic- 
tionary of  Conversation  ;”  but  in  the  year  1816, 
he  had  acquired  sufficient  celebrity  as  an 
astronomer  to  obtain  admission  to  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and,  a few  months  later, 
made  known  his  great  discovery.  The  same  re- 
sults had  been  attained  by  the  English  astrono- 
mer Adams.  (See  Adams.)  Each,  however, 
had  laboured  in  ignorance  of  the  other’s  pur- 
suits; but  the  French  astronomer  was  the  first 
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to  publish  the  discovery.  Lcverricr  soon  rose 
to  the  highest  honours  which  his  country  be- 
stows upon  scientific  men ; lie  was  made  officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  director  of  the  Board 
of  Longitude,  and  professor  of  the  Faculty  ol 
Sciences.  The  Eoyal  Society  of  England  like- 
wise  awarded  to  liim,  as  well  as  to  Adams,  its 
Copley  medal,  the  highest  honour  in  its  power 
to  bestow,  electing  him  a member  at  the  same 
time.  n.  at  St.  Lo,  France.  1811. 

Levi,  David,  le'-ve,  a London  Jew,  of  con- 
siderable acquirements,  though  of  humble  birth 
and  occupations.  He  was  first  a shoemaker, 
and  afterwards  a hatter,  but  his  works  evince 
great  research  and  ability.  In  1787  he  entered 
into  a polemical  controversy  with  Dr.  Priestley, 
whose  “Letters  to  the  Jews"  he  answered  m 
two  series  of  epistolary  essays.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  a volume  on  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Jews;  “Lingua  Sacra,  or  a l e- 
brew  and  English  Dictionary,”  “ The  Penta- 
teuch in  Hebrew  and  English,”  a translation  ot 
the  Hebrew  Liturgy,  “Dissertations  on  the 
Prophecies,”  and  some  other  works,  b.  1/4U; 

D Levi’s,  Pierre  Marc  Gaston,  Duke  de,  7 ai-ve', 
an  able  French  nobleman,  who  at  the  beginning 
of  the  revolution  was  chosen  a deputy  to  the 
States-general  by  the  nobility  of  Dijon  : but, 
though  friendly  to  a reform  of  abuses  m govern- 
ment, he  opposed  the  destruction  of  the  mo- 
narchy, and  in  1792  became  an  emigrant,  and 
joined  the  royalist  army.  Being  wounded  m 
the  engagement  at  Quiberon  Bay,  be  went  to 
England,  where  he  resided  till  the  establishment 
of  the  consular  government,  when  he  returned 
to  France,  but  passed  his  time  in  retirement  and 
literary  pursuits.  On  the  restoration  ot  Louis 
XVI II.  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  ad- 
mitted a member  of  the  Academy ._  His  works 
consist  of  “ Maxims  and  Deflexions  The 
Travels  of  Kanghi,  or  New  Chinese  totters,^ 

“ Recollections  and  Portraits,  and  Englan^ 
at  the  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Centuiy. 

Lkvingston,  James,  Earl  of  Callendar,  lev'- 
ing-ston,  a famous  soldier  of  Scotland,  was  gen- 
tleman of  the  bedchamber  of  Charles  I.,  who 
created  him  Lord  Levingston  of  Almont  m 
1633,  and  afterwar ds_ earl  of  Callendar.  In  the 
civil  war,  he  at  first  joined  the  Parliament ; bit 
afterwards  distinguished  himself  by  his  activity 
in  the  king’s  service.  He  took  Carlisle,  where  he 
found  a considerable  supply  of  ammunition,  and 
endeavoured  to  rescue  Charles  from  his  confine- 
ment in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  n.  1672. 

Levizac,  Jean  Pons  Victor  Lecoutz  de,  7e«_ 
e-zak  a French  grammarian,  who,  foi  many 
years  taught  his  native  language  m England 
Among  several  excellent  works  may  be  named 
his  “French  Grammar,”  first  published  in 
1797-  “French  and  English  Dictionary,  and 
“ Dictionary  of  Synonymes.”  m m London, 

18Lewes  George  Henry,  loo'-es,  a modern 

English  ’litterateur,  and  an pm«a|Smg h” 
excellent  contributor  to  the  Edmburgn 
“ Westminster  ” B ackwood  s and  l raser  s 
wesimnistui,  “Morning  Chronicle 

Magazines,  and  to  tne  moiii  5Unblishment 
and  other  newspapers.  On  the  estabhsiinm 
of  the  “ Leader”  newspaper,  ™ W49,  he  bc( me 
its  literary  editor;  but  ceased  to  have  any  con 
nexion  with  the  print  in  the  j , nhiloso- 
distinguished  himself  in  lnstorical.  pl  - 
phical,  and  scientific  literature.  We  lia\ c space 
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to  mention  only  his  most  popular  works  in 
each  of  these  departments.  The  Life  and 
Works  ofGothe,”  and  “The  Life  of  Maximilien 
Robespierre,”  are  at  the  he^  of  the  first  ; ti  e 
“Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,  the 
« Exposition  of  Comte's  Positive  Phdosopliy 
and  a popular  treatise  on  Physiology,  berng  his 
most  important  productions  in  the  two  latter 
walks.  His  play  called  « The  Game  of  Specula- 
tion,” was  produced  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Slingsby  Lawrence,  b.  in  London,  1817. 

Lewis,  John,  loo'-es,  a.  lea™ed  divme  and 
infirmary  who  wrote  “The  Life  oi  \Nickhile, 
“Wickliffe’s  Translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment” “The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Tsle  ofThanet,”  “The History  ol  the  Abbey  and 
Church  of  Feversliam,”  the  “ Life  of  IV  llliam 
Caxton,”  &c.  b.  1675 ; d.  1746.  ^ 

Lewis,  Meriwether,  an  American  officer  em- 
ployed by  the  government  of  the  umted  States, 
with  Clarke,  to  make  discoveries  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  American  continent,  with  a view  to 
the  extension  of  commerce  to  the  I acific  Ocean. 

In  1805  they  undertook  a journey  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  the  sources  oi  the  Missoun 
and  passed  the  winter  in  an  icy  region,  500 
leagues  beyond  its  confluence.  Lewis  was  after- 
ward elected  governor  of  Louisiana,  while  his 
comrade  Clarke  became  a general  of  its  mUitm, 
and  agent  of  the  United  States  for  Indian  affairs. 
Lewis  was  born  1774;  and  died  in  1809 
Lewis,  kings  of  France.  ( See  Lons.) 

Lewis,  Matthew  Gregory,  an  English  no- 
velist was  the  son  of  a wealthy  man,  who  Was 
under-secretarv  for  war.  After  studying  at 
Christchurch,  he  went  to  Germany,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  G5t’ie?  lb 

taste  for  the  mysterious  and  tbe  toagic.  lhe  , 
best  known  of  his  romances  is  the  Monk, 
first  published  in  1794;  a work  eharged  with 
horrors  and  libertinism  of  spirit.  He  wa.  neve 
tlieless  a kind  and  charitable  man,  as  was  evi- 
denced by  his  treatment  of  the  slaves  upon  the 
Jamaica  Estates  he  inherited  from  his  father 
He  was  a fluent  versifier,  and  his 
Brave”  and  “Bill  Jones”  are  still  found  to 
contain  interest.  In  1812  he  produced  a drama 
entitled  “ Timour  the  Tartar,”  and 
a work  called  “ Residence  m the  V est  fumes. 

Library.  B.m  London,  l//o;  u-at  sea,  ism- 
Lewis  Sir  George  Cornewall,  Bart.,  M R, 
a modern  English  statesman  and  historian 
studied  at  Eton  and  Christchurch,  Oxford,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1831,  although  he  nev  c 
mactfsed  After  filling  various  subordinate 
posts  under  the  government  he  was^omted 

SsSSsg 

Parliament  for  Radnor  m 1355,  and was  soon 
afterwards  made  chancellor  of  the  Excheq 
mider  Lord  Palmerston,  an  0*“ 

1858.  He  resumed  office  m 18o9  as  Horn 
tary,  and  in  1861  was  transferred  to  the  Mar 
department  on  the  retirement  of  Lord  lierDm 
of  Lea  His  first  important  literary  production 

profound  of  his  historical  cflqrts,  Amonfa 
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political  works,  the  following1  are  the  best : 
“On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Political  Terms,” 
“Treatise  on  the  Method  of  Reasoning  in  Poli- 
tics,” and  the  “ Government  of  Dependencies.” 
In  1854  he  became  editor  of  the  “Edinburgh 
Review,”  a post  he  resigned  upon  taking  office 
as  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  politics,  as 
well  as  in  literature,  he  exhibited  a liberal  and 
painstaking,  rather  than  a brilliant  and  original 
turn  of  mind.  b.  1806;  d.  1865. 

Lewis,  John  Frederick,  E.A.,  a distinguished 
modern  artist,  and  president  of  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-colours,  who  in  early  life 
painted  both  in  oil  and  water,  and  engraved 
his  works  himself.  He  achieved  the  greatest 
■success  in  both  Spanish  and  Eastern  subjects. 
His  Spanish  pictures  were  exhibited  during  the 
years  1835-40;  the  best  of  them  being — “A 
; Fiesta  in  the  South  of  Spain,”  “The  Death  of 
the  Bull,”  and  “The  Suburbs  of  a Spanish 
City.”  After  the  year  1840,  he  almost  exclusively 
painted  scenes  of  Arab  and  Turkish  life,  a task 
for  which  he  qualified  himself  by  a long  sojourn 
in  the  Fast.  The  “ Halt  in  the  Desert,”  the 
“Arab  Scribe,”  and  “Armenian  Lady,”  afford 
examples  of  his  great  power  of  drawing  and 
brilliant  colouring.  In  1855  he  was  elected 
[ president  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
colours. In  1859  he  was  chosen  A.ll.A.,  and 
; E.A.  in  1S65.  b.  1805. 

Leyden,  John  op.  (See  Boccold.) 

Leyden,  Lucas  van,  li'-den,  a Dutch  painter 
in  oil,  distemper,  and  on  glass:  also  an  eminent 
engraver.  His  picture  of  the  “ History  of  St. 
Hubert”  procured  him  a great  reputation. 
Many  of  his  works  are  contained  in  the  gal- 
leries of  English  connoisseurs,  b.  at  Leyden, 

: 1494 ; d.  1533. 

Leyden,  John,  ley'-den,  a physician,  but 
: more  distinguished  as  a poet  and  oriental 

■ scholar,  was  a native  of  Roxburghshire,  Scot- 
: and,  and  was  the  son  of  a small  farmer.  Dis- 
1 playing  in  early  youth  an  eager  desire  for  ac- 
; quiring  knowledge,  his  parents  contrived  to 
jesend  him  to  a college  at  Edinburgh,  where  he 
:irst  studied  theology,  but  relinquished  it  for 

ncdicine,  and,  in  addition  to  the  learned  lan- 
: ruages,  acquired  French,  Spanish,  Italian, 

; lerman,  Arabic,  and  Persian.  In  1801  he  as- 
listed  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  procuring  materials 

■ ind  illustrations  for  his  “Minstrelsy  of  the 
; Scottish  Border,”  and  republished  “The  Com- 

ilaynt  of  Scotland,”  with  a learned  preliminary 
dissertation,  notes,  and  a glossary.  His  passion 
or  reading  was  enormous,  his  memory  most 
' etentive,  and  when  he  met  with  a work  that 
i nterested  him  he  forgot  everything  else,  and 
vould  continue  its  perusal  until  it  was  either 
i inished  or  he  was  interrupted.  This  trait  in 
i lis  character  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  idea 
>f  Dominie  Samson  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Having 
ibtaincd  a doctor’s  degree,  Leyden  was  appointed 
assistant  surgeon  on  the  Madras  establishment; 
fter  which  he  was  made  professor  of  the  native 
lialects  in  the  Bengal  College ; from  which 
ituation,  however,  he  was  removed,  to  be 
udge  of  the  24  Pergunnahs  of  Calcutta.  His 
lower  of  acquiring  languages  was  truly  won- 
lerful,  and  during  his  residence  in  India  he 
levoted  himself  to  the  study  of  oriental  litcra- 
ure;  but  he  did  not  long  survive  the  influence 
•f  the  climate.  His  “ Poetical  Remains”  were 
mblished  in  1819.  n.  1775;  d.  1811. 

Lhwyd,  Edward,  thlooud,  a Welsh  antiquary, 

?ho  employed  a considerable  part  of  his  life  m 
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Liebig  

searching  into  the  Welsh  antiquities,  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  which  task  he  perused  or  collected  a 
great  deal  of  ancient  and  valuable  matter  from 
their  MSS. ; transcribed  all  the  old  charters  of 
the  monasteries  that  he  could  meet  with;  tra- 
velled several  times  over  Wales,  Cornwall,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  Armorie  Bretagne,  countries  in- 
habited by  the  same  people ; compared  their 
antiquities,  and  made  observations  upon  the 
whole.  Many  of  his  observations  were  inserted 
in  Gibson’s  edition  of  Camden’s  “Britannia.” 
He  also  published,  in  1707,  the  “ Archaiologia 
Britannica ; or,  an  Account  of  the  Languages, 
Histories,  and  Customs  of  the  Original  In- 
habitants of  Great  Britain,  &c.,”  folio.  He  left 
in  manuscript  an  Irish-English  dictionary, 
and  other  proofs  of  his  learning  and  industry. 
b.  about  1670;  d.  1709. 

Libanius,  li-bai'-ne-us,  an  ancient  sophist, 
who  became  so  eminent  a teacher  at  Constanti- 
nople, that  some  other  professors  procured  his 
banishment,  on  the  charge  of  practising  magic. 
He  then  went  to  Nicomedia,  where  he  obtained 
a great  number  of  disciples ; amongst  whom  was 
Julian,  afterwards  called  the  Apostate.  His 
“ Remains”  were  published  at  Paris  in  1606,  and 
in  1627.  b.  at  Antioch,  Syria,  314;  d.  about  395. 

Licinius,  Caius,  li-sin'-e-us ,a  Roman  tribune, 
of  a plebeian  family,  who  rose  to  the  rank  of 
tribune,  when  he  "obtained  the  surname  of 
Stolo,  or  Useless  Sprout,  on  account  of  the  law 
which  he  enacted  forbidding  any  one  to  possess 
more  than  500  acres  of  ’and  ; alleging  as  his 
reason,  that  when  they  cultivated  more,  they 
could  not  pull  up  the  useless  shoots  ( stolonea ) 
which  grew  from  the  roots  of  trees.  He  also 
made  another  law,  which  allowed  the  plebeians 
to  share  the  consular  dignity  with  the  patri- 
cians ; and  he  himself  became  one  of  the  first 
plebeian  consuls,  b.c.  362. 

Licinius,  Flavius  Valerianus,  emperor  of  the 
East,  was  the  son  of  a Dacian  peasant.  He 
became  a soldier  in  the  Roman  army,  and 
Maximianus  subsequently  made  him  his  coad- 
jutor in  the  empire,  and  gave  him  the  govern- 
ment of  Pannonia  and  Khaffia.  Constantine 
had  a great  esteem  for  him,  and  bestowed  his 
sister  on  him  in  marriage ; but  afterwards  a 
serious  difference  broke  out  between  the  two 
emperors,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Licinius, 
after  several  battles,  a.d.  324. 

Liebig,  Justus,  Baron  von,  le'-big,  a dis- 
tinguished German  chemist,  who  in  early  life 
served  in  an  apothecary’s  establishment,  but  was 
afterwards  sent  to  the  university  of  Bonn,  and 
still  later,  to  Erlangen,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  M.L).  In  1822  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  chemistry. 
The  first  result  of  this  labour  was  the  compo- 
sition of  a paper  on  “ Fulminate^”  which  on 
being  read,  in  1824,  at  the  Institute  of  France, 
brought  the  young  chemist  under  the  notice  of 
Baron  Humboldt,  who  was  then  residing  at 
Paris.  Through  Humboldt’s  influence,  Liebig 
was  soon  after  appointed  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  Giessen,  where,  in  1826, 
he  founded  a laboratory  for  teaching  practical 
chemistry.  This  was  the  famous  Giessen  estab- 
lishment, in  which  the  best  chemists  of  Ger- 
many and  England  have  been  educated.  With 
the  assistance  of  Hoffmann,  Will,  Fresenius,  and 
others,  Liebig  there  originated  or  tested  almost 
every  theory  of  importance  in  chemical  science. 
To  him  the  department  of  organic  chemistry 
is  greatly  indebted  for  numerous  discoveries  of 
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the  highest  importance.  As  he  is  a clear  ami 
elegant  writer,  the  result  of  his  profound 
labours  has  been  made  palpable  to  the  mind  of 
the  least  professional  person.  Merely  to  enu- 
merate those  books  which  have  been  translated 
and  published  in  England  will  afford  a fair 
notion  of  his  great,  labours.  These  are — 
“Chemistry  in  its  application  to  Agriculture 
and  Physiology  “ Principles  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry;”  “ Animal  Chemistry ; or,  Chemistry 
in  its  application  to  Physiology  and  Pathology;” 
“Researches  on  the  Chemistry  of  Food,”  and 
“Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry.”  This  last 
has  done  more  to  popularize  the  study  of 
chemistry  than  any  other  single  book  ever 
written.  Liebig’s  great  talents  and  distin- 
guished services  have  been  appreciated  very 
extensively.  In  1845  he  was  made  a baron  by 
the  grand-duke  of  Hesse  Darmstadt ; in  1840 he 
became  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  England, 
and  was  also  requested  to  fill  several  professor- 
ships ; which  offers  he  refused.  He  was  a fellow 
of  almost  every  learned  body  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  and  in  America ; and,  in  1854,  a sub- 
scription, amounting  to  £1000,  was  raised  in 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  him  with 
five  pieces  of  plate.  Although  we  have  only 
quoted  those  works  of  Liebig  which  have  been 
reproduced  in  England,  he  has  been  the  author 
of  a large  number  of  others,  b.  at  Darmstadt, 
1803. 

Ligaeius,  Quintus,  li-gair'-e-us,  proconsul  in 
Africa,  who  conducted  himself  so  well  in  that 
station,  that,  at  the  desire  of  the  people,  he  was 
appointed  perpetual  governor.  He  opposed 
Ctesar,  who  pardoned  him  after  the  defeat  of 
Scipio.  Not  thinking  his  life  safe,  he  absented 
himself  from  Rome,  on  which  account  Tubero 
accused  him;  but  Ligarius  was  defended  by 
Cicero  and  acquitted.  He  was  one  of  tlie  con- 
spirators with  Brutus  and  Cassius  against 
Ctesar. 

Lightfoot,  John,  life' -foot,  a learned  English 
divine,  was  born  at  Stoke-upon-Treut,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, and  educated  at  Christ  s College, 
Cambridge.  He  made  great  progress  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  applied  himself 
to  Hebrew  with  assiduity  and  success.  In 
1629  he  printed  his  first  work,  entitled  ! Erub- 
him  ; or,  Miscellanies,  Christian  and  Judaical.  ’ 
He  distinguished  himself  as  a zealous  promotci 
of  the  Polyglot  Bible,  and,  at  the  Restoration, 
was  one  of  the  assistants  at  the  Savoy  con- 
ference, and  became  vice-chancellor  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  works  of  Lightfoot,  who,  for 
biblical  learning,  has  bad  few  equals,  were 
printed  in  2 vols.  folio,  and  his  “ Remains  were 
published  by  Strype,  m 1/00.  b.  1602;  d.  16/5. 

Ligne,  Charles  Joseph,  Prince  de,  leen,  a 
celebrated  general  in  the  service  of  Austria, 
famous  for  his  wit,  the  graces  of  his  person, 

and  for  his  military  talents.  He  distinguished 
himself  under  the  Austrian  standard  during  the 
Seven  Years’  War  and  in  the  subsequent  cam- 
paigns, becoming,  in  1771,  lieutenant-general. 
He  was  a favourite  with  Maria  lhercsa,  and 
particularly  with  Joseph  II.,  who,  ml/8-,  sent 

him  to  Russia  on  a mission  to  Catharine  II. 
He  became  the  intimate  fnend  of  Catoarme, 
and  was  charged  to  participate  with  the  Rusnav 
general  Potemkin  in  acting  against  the  lurks. 
In  1789  he  greatly  contributed  to  the  taking 
of  Belgrade.  He  subsequently  fell  undei  the 
displeasure  of  the  successors  of  Joseph  II  , 
but  was  nevertheless  created  field-maishal  by 
650 


Francis  II.  in  1808.  De  Ligne’s  reputation  as  a 
wit  was  of  the  highest  order  in  continental 
society.  He  was  an  industrious  writer,  and  left 
behind  some  thirty  volumes  of  journals,  military 
memoirs,  &c.  A selection  from  these,  under 
the  title  of  “ Letters  and  Opinions  of  the  Prince 
de  Ligne,”  was  published  by  Madame  de  Stael 
in  1809.  b.  at  Brussels,  1735 ; n.  1814. 

Ligonieb,  John,  Earl,  li'-go-neer,  field-mar- 
shal of  the  English  army,  who  served  in  all  the 
wars  of  Queen  Anne,  under  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, with  the  greatest  distinction,  and  was 
employed  in  every  succeeding  war  till  his  death, 
n.  1678  ; D.  1770.  . 

Lilburne,  John,  lil’ -burn,  an  enthusiast, 
who,  in  1636,  became  assistant  to  Dr.  Bastwick, 
and  was  employed  by  him  in  circulating  his 
seditious  pamphlets,  for  which  Lilburne  was 
whipped,  pilloried,  and  imprisoned.  In  his 
confinement  he  wrote  several  virulent  tracts 
against  the  church ; but  in  1640  he  regained  his 
liberty,  and  was  rewarded  by  Parliament  with  a 
grant  of  £2000,  out  of  the  estates  of  the  royal- 
ists. He  then  entered  the  army,  and  became  a 
colonel,  in  which  capacity  he  behaved  gallantly 
at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor;  but,  publishing 
a libel  against  the  earl  of  Manchester,  was 
confined  in  the  Tower.  In  1643  he  was  released 
and  remunerated ; but  he  still  continued  writing 
libels,  particularly  against  Parliament,  for  which 
he  was  heavily  fined  and  banished.  Lilbume 
withdrew  privately  to  Holland,  where  he  joined 
the  royalists,  and  proposed  to  restore  the  king 
for  £10,000,  which  oiler  was  treated  with  con- 
tempt. b.  at  Durham,  1618;  n.  1657. 

Lilt, o, George,  lil'-lo,  an  Englishtragicwriter, 
who  carried  on  the  business  of  a jeweller  during 
many  years  with  great  success.  His  plays,  N 
founded  on  common  incidents,  are  constructed 
with  the  purpose  of  showing  how  easy  is  the 
advance  from  small  to  greater  crimes.  His  best 
play  is  “ Fatal  Curiosity.”  His  “ George  Barn- 
well ” was  usually  acted  on  boxing-night,  it 
having  been  held  ‘to  convey  a useful  lesson  to 
young  men ; but  tbe  custom  may  be  said  to 
have  died  out.  b.  1693;  n.  1739. 

Lilly,  John,  UV-le,  an  early  English  dramatic 
and  general  author,  who  published  “Euphucs, 
a description  of  different  characters,  and  also 
wrote  some  plays  which  were  acted  before  queen 
Elizabeth.  He  likewise  produced  “ The  Maid  s 
Metamorphosis,”  “ The  Woman  in  the  Moon, 
&c  b.  in  Kent  about  1553  ; n.  about  1600. 

Lilly,  William,  an  English  astrologer,  after 
receiving  some  education,  went  to  London, 
and  became  book-keeper  to  the  master  of  the 
Salters’  Company,  on  whose  death  he  married 
his  widow.  In  1632  he  became  the  pupil  of 
Evans  the  astrologer,  and  soon  excelled  Ins 
master.  He  was  employed  by  both  parties 
during  the  civil  wars,  and  even  Charles  1.  is 
said  to  have  made  use  of  him.  Lilly  was  cer- 
tainly consulted  respecting  the  king’s  projected 
escape  from  Carisbrook  Castle.  He,  however, 
gained  more  from  the  Parliament  party ; and 
the  predictions  contained  in  his  almanacks  had 
a wonderful  effect  upon  the  soldiers  and  com- 
mon people.  After  the  Restoration,  lie  was 
examined  respecting  the  king’s  executioner, 
who,  he  affirmed,  was  Cornet  Joyce.  His  pnn- 
cipal  works  are,  “Christian  Astrology, 
Collection  of  Nativities  ;”  “ Observations  on  1 he 

Life  and  Death  of  Charles,  late  lung  of ' lmg; 
land;”  “Annus  Tcncbrosus,  or  the  Black  lear- 
n.  at  Discworth,  Leicestershire,  1602;  P. I631> 
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Lilt,  William,  an  eminent  English  gram- 
marian, who,  after  completing  his  education  at 
Oxford,  went  to  visit  the  Holy  Land.  In  this 
journey  he  learned  the  Greek  language  at 
Rhodes.  He  returned  to  England  in  1509,  and 
in  1513  he  was  appointed  master  of  St.  Paul’s 
school ; which  trust  he  discharged  with  great 
reputation.andeducated  many  eminentseholars. 
Some  parts  of  his  “ Latin  Grammar,”  which 
was  ordered  by  royal  authority  to  bo  used  in  all 
Schools,  were  written  by  Erasmus  and  Colet. 
b.  atOdiham,  Hants,  about  1468;  d.  in  London, 
of  the  plague,  1523. 

Linacre,  or  Lynacer,  Thomas,  lin'-a-Tcer, 
an  eminent  English  physician,  who,  after  com- 
pleting his  academical  studies,  went  to  Italy, 
where  he  studied  under  the  same  preceptor  with 
the  sous  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and,  acquiring 
the  Greek  language,  was  enabled  to  peruse  the 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Galen  in  the  original, 
being,  it  is  said,  the  first  English  physician 
who  had  done  so.  On  his  return,  he  took  his 
doctor’s  degree,  and  was  made  professor  of 
physic  at  Oxford.  Henry  VII.  appointed  him 
preceptor  to  Prince  Arthur;  he  also  became 
physician  to  the  king,  and  to  Henry  VIII.  He 
■ founded  two  medical  lectures  at  Oxford,  and  one 
at  Cambridge,  and  may  be  considered  the  first 
founder  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London. 
Anxious  to  improve  the  practice  of  physic  in 
England,  he  applied  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and 
obtained  a patent,  by  which  the  physicians  of 
London  were  incorporated,  that  “ illiterate  and 
igncrantmedicasters  might  no  longer  be  allowed 
: to  practise  the  art  of  healing.”  Linacre  was  the 
first  president,  and  held  the  office  as  long  as  he 
lived.  In  1509  he  entered  into  orders,  and  ob- 
tained the  precentorship  of  York,  which  he 
: resigned  on  being  made  prebendary  of  West- 
. minster.  He  was  a man  of  great  natural  saga- 
city, a skilful  physician,  and  one  of  the  best 
Greek  and  Latin  scholars  of  his  time.  b.  at 
( Canterbury,  about  1460;  d.  1524. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  link'-un,  the  son  of  a 
I Kentucky  farmer,  who  in  early  life  was  a boat- 
r man  on  theMississippi  and  awoodcutter.  Having 
< educated  himself,  he  became,  in  1834,  a member 
of  the  Illinois  legislature,  and  soon  after  began 
‘ to  practice  at  the  bar.  Owing  to  his  uncom- 
: promising  opposition  to  slavery,  he  was  elected 
i president  of  the  United  States  by  the  Republi- 
can and  Abolitionist  party  in  1860.  His  election 
led  to  the  immediate  secession  of  the  Southern 
' States,  and  the  civil  war  which  followed.  The 
result  was  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  was  re- 
elected president  in  1864,  but,  on  April  14,  was 
shot  in  a theatre  at  "Washington  by  a fanatic 
|'-  named  "Wilkes  Booth,  b.  1809. 

.Lind,  Jennt.  {See Goldschmidt,  Madame.) 

Lindlky,  John,  LL.  D.,  lind'-le,  a distin- 
guished English  botanist,  was  the  son  of  a 
nursery-garden  proprietor  at  Norwich,  and  from 
Ins  earliest  years  evinced  a great  inclination 
for  the  study  of  botany.  After  translating 
Richard’s  “Analyse  du  Fruit”  from  the  French, 
and  contributing  some  valuable  papers  on  botany 
to  the  “ Transactions”  of  the  Linmean  Society, 
he  went  to  London,  where  he  was  engaged  by 
Mr.  Loudon  to  assist  in  the  production  of  the 
. Encyclopedia  of  Plants.”  His  first  work  of 
importance  was  published  in  1832.  This  was 
the  “Introduction  to  Systematic  and  Phy- 
siological Botany."  For  more  than  a quarter 
ot  a century,  Dr.  Bindley  filled  the  chair  of 
uotany  at^  University  College,  London,  qnd 
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contributed  to  the  literature  of  the  science  of 
which  he  was  an  untiring  exponent  a great 
number  of  exceedingly  important  works.  “ The 
Ladies’  Botany,”  written  upon  the  model  of  Rous- 
seau’s “ Botanical  Letters,”  proved  one.  of  the 
most  popular  books  on  science  ever  brought  out 
in  England.  Of  a similar  character  are  his 
“School  Botany”  and  the  “Botany”  which  he 
wrote  for  the  “ Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.” 
b.  at  Catton,  Norfolk,  1799;  d.  1865. 

Lindsay,  Sir  David,  lind'-sai,  a Scotch  poet, 
who  in  1512  became  gentleman-uslier  to  the 
young  prince,  afterwards  James  V.,  who  sub- 
sequently appointed  him  master  of  the  heralds’ 
office.  He  wrote  several  poems,  some  of  which 
have  been  printed,  particularly  his  satires  on 
the  clergy,  b.  about  the  end  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury ; d.  about  1568. 

Lindsey,  Rev.  Thcophilus,  an  English  divine, 
who,  in  1772,  abandoned  all  his  benefices  in  the 
Established  Church  to  found  a congregation  of 
Unitarians  at  London.  He  was  the  pastor  of 
this  congregation  during  twenty  years,  and 
wrote  several  excellent  works,  the  chief  of  which 
were,  “ An  Historical  View  of  the  State  of  the 
Unitarian  Doctrine  and  Worship,  from  the  Re- 
formation to  our  own  time,”  and  a Vindication 
of  his  friend  Dr.  Priestley,  b.  1723 ; d.  in  Lon- 
don, 1808. 

Lingard,  Rev.  John,  D.D.  LL.D.,  lin'-gard, 
an  eminent  English  historian,  was  a priest 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  France.  He  held  appointments  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  College  at  Ushaw,  near  Dur- 
ham, and  commenced  authorship  in  1805,  by 
contributing  to  the  Newcastle  Courant  a series 
of  letters,  which  were  afterwards  republished 
under  the  title  of  “Catholic  Loyalty  Vindicated.” 
Besides  several  controversial  works,  he  wrote  a 
“ History  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,”  and  made  a translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  English.  His  great  work  was 
the  “ History  of  England  from  the  first  Invasion 
by  the  Romans  to  the  Accession  of  William  and 
Mary,  in  1688.”  This  has  passed  through  many 
editions,  and  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a work 
of  great  learning  and  research.  The  theological 
views  of  the  writer  colour  many  of  his  state- 
ments, as  was  to  be  expected;  nevertheless  his 
religious  opinions  are  never  put  forth  in  an 
offensive  manner.  For  his  services  to  literature 
he  was  granted  a pension  of  L300per  annum  by 
the  queen.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  retirement  at  Hornby,  near  Lancaster,  b.  at 
Winchester,  1771 ; d.  1851. 

Linley,  Thomas,  lin’-le,  an  English  musical 
composer,  who  set  the  music  to  Sheridan’s 
opera,  the  “Duenna,”  and  wrote  the  accom- 
paniments to  the  airs  in  the  “ Beggar’s  Opera.” 
which  are  still  in  use.  His  “Twelve  Ballads,” 
though  now  neglected,  arc  exquisite  melodies. 
Together  with  his  son-in-law,  Sheridan,  and  Dr. 
Ford,  he  was  during  many  years  engaged  in  the 
management  of  Drury-lane  Theatre,  b.  at  Wells, 
about  1725;  d.  1795. 

Linley,  William,  son  of  the  preceding,  wrote 
two  comic  operas,  and  compiled  “ The  Dramatic 
Songs  of  Shakspeare ;”  an  excellent  work.  He 
likewise  composed  a large  number  of  glees, 
characterized  by  grace  and  feeling,  b.  about 
1767;  d.  1835. 

Linguet,  Simon  Nicolas  Henri,  lin-zhoo'-ai, 
a political  and  miscellaneous  writer,  who  in 
early  life  entered  the  army,  and  served  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  Prince  of  Beaqveau,  in  Portugal- 
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he  afterwards  studied  law,  and  became  a bar- 
rister; but  was  expelled  from  the  bar,  in  con- 
sequence ol'  some  dispute  with  his  professional 
brethren,  then  turned  political  writer*  and 
having  given  offence  to  the  ruling  powers,  was 
sent  to  the  Bastille.  On  obtaining  his  liberty, 
he  published  an  account  of  his  imprisonment, 
a work  which  produced  a strong  sensation,  and 
is  said  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  subsequent 
events.  He  retired  to  Brussels  in  1787,  and 
there  published  his  “Annalcs  Politiqucs,”  for 
which  he  was  rewarded  by  the  emperor  Joseph 
1 1.  with  a present  of  1000  ducats.  He  tlien  re- 
turned to  France,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
revolution,  and  closed  his  career  on  the  guillo- 
tine, at  Paris,  in  1791.  b.  1736.  . 

Linnell,  John,  lin'-ne/,  an  eminent  English 
landscape  and  portrait  painter,  commenced  life 
as  a pupil  of  John  Varley,  the  father  ot  the 
existing  school  of  Water-colour  Painting,  and 
first  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1807— two 
small  landscapes  ; at  the  British  Institution,  in 
1308, — -“  Fishermen,  a Scene  from  Nature;  at 
the  Academy  again  in  1821, — Landscape  and 
Portraits.  During  the  interval,  many  a view 
“in  Wales”  and  elsewhere,  “Morning  or 
“Evening”  effect,  or  “Moonlight,”  or  rustic 
scene  of  “Milking,”  &c.,  were  painted,  from 
1318  to  1820  he  exhibited  with  the  Society  m 
Spring  Gardens.  Throughout  the  earlier  and 
greater  part  of  LinnclFs  career,  portraits  fai 
outnumbered  landscapes.  By  portraits,  minia- 
tures, engraving — by  indefatigable  industry,  m 
short,  in  doing  whatever  he  could  get  to  do— 
the  energetic  artist  subsisted,  until,  compaia- 
tively  late  in  his  career,  a lair  demand  came, 
with  high  prices,  and  conferred  upon  him  tame 
and  wealth.  At  the  Academy,  his  landscapes 
were  for  twenty-five  years  the  rare  exceptions; 
at  the  British  Institution  they  were  more 
numerous.  Occasionally  an  incident  from  Scrip- 
ture history  was  introduced  as  a loftier  key-n«te, 
to  which  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  studies  from 
Nature  was  attuned.  His  port  raits  were  works  ol 
art,  and  in  a unique  style:  small  in  size, but  deeply 
studied  in  character : simple  and  real.  Among 
Linncll’s  numerous  portraits,  may  be  mentioned 
as  specimens  of  his  best  style : a . Family 

Group— the  Artist’s  Children,”  a immature  on 
ivory;  portraits  of  fellow-artists, — Calcott,  Mni- 
ready,  Phillips,  Collins ; of  such  men  as  Malthus, 
Empson,  Warren,  IV  Irately,  the  elder  Sterling, 
and  Thomas  Carlyle ; of  political  notables,— Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Lord  Lansdownc,  &e.  Among  his 
best  specimens  of  landscape,  we  may  enumerate, 
“The  Windmill,”  “A  Wood  Scene,  Eve  of 
the  Deluge,”  “The  Return  of  Ulysses  Christ 
and  the  Woman  of  Samaria  at  the  Well,  Inc 
Disobedient  Prophet,”  “ The  Last  Gleam  bclore 
the  Storm,”  “Crossing  the  Brook,  lhe 
Timber  Waggon,”  “ Barley  Harvest,  Undei 
the  Hawthorn,”  &c.  b.1792. 

Linnaeus,  or  Von  Linne,  Carl,  lin  -ne-us, 
a celebrated  Swedish  naturalist,  was  the  son  of 
a clergyman.  After  struggling  with  poverty 
during  several  years,  he  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  notice  of  Professor  Budbeck,  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Upsal.  That  botanist  topic  him  into  lus 
house  and  made  him  his  assistant  lccturci, 
giviim  him  the  use  of  a fine  library  and  gaidcn. 
?n  1732  he  went  on  his  celebrated  journey  to 
Lapland,  the  results  of  which  were  published 
in  ^liis  “Flora  Lapponica.”  Alter  residing  foi 
some  years  in  Holland  and  visiting  England  he 

was.  in  1740,  appointed  professor  of  phy  me  and 
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botany  in  the  university  of  Upsal.  lie  also 
became  physician  to  the  king,  who  created  him 
a knight  of  the  Polar  Star,  and  conferred  on 
him  a pension,  with  a patent  of  nobility.  He 
was  the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Aca- 
demy at  Stockholm,  and  a member  of  several 
foreign  Societies.  Linnaeus  travelled  into  Nor- 
way,0 Dalecarlia,  Finland,  Lapland,  Germany, 
Holland,  France,  and  England,  in  eager  pursuit 
of  his  favourite  science.  He  invented  a new 
method  of  dividing  plants  into  classes,  and  ex- 
tended the  same  to  animals.  The  ardour  of 
Linnaeus’s  passion  for  the  study  of  nature, 
and  the  uncommon  application  which  he  be- 
stowed upon  it,  gave  him  a most  comprehensive 
view  both  of  its  pleasures  and  usefulness. 
Availing  himself  of  the  advantages  which  he 
derived  from  a large  share  of  eloquence  and  an 
animated  style,  he  never  failed  to  display,  in  a 
lively  and  convincing  manner,  the  relation  sub- 
sisting between  the  study  of  nature  and  the 
public  good,  and  to  incite  the  great  to  counte- 
nance and  protect  it.  Under  his  culture,  botany 
raised  itself  in  Sweden  to  a state  of  pertection  un- 
known elsewhere,  and  was  thence  disseminated 
throughout  Europe.  Linnceus  ss}stcm  ofclassifi- 
cation  first  gave  to  botany  a clear  and  precise 
language;  and,  although  his  system  was  an 
artificial  one,  it  yet  paved  the  way  for  other 
discoverers,  and  undoubtedly  led  to  the  natural 
system  of  Jussieu.  His  chief  works  were 
“Systema  Natural,”  “Bibliotheca  Botaniea,^ 
“ llortus  Cliffortianus,”  “ Critica  Botamca,^ 
“ Flora  Lapponica,”  “ Genera  Plantarum, 

“ Amcenitatcs  Academical,”  and  “ Materia,  le- 
dica  ” b in  the  province  of  Smaland,  Sweden, 
1707;  d.  1778.— His  son  Charles  was  professor 
of  botany  at  Upsal.  b.  1738;  D.  1783. 

Lippi,  Era  Filippo,  lip-pe,  a celebrated 
Italian  painter,  whose  life  was  a most  romantic 
one.  He  was  captured  by  a pirate,  and  carried 
to  A frica,  but  was  released  by  lus  master  for 
having  executed  his  portrait  in  chalk  on  a wall. 
Ie  worked  for  Alfonso  1.  at  Naples,  and  was 


employ ed^liy”  Cosmo  " de~  Medici*  at  ' Florence. 
His  greatest  picture  was  the  “ Adoration  of  the 
Virgin.”  b.  at  Florence,  1-112;  d.  1169. 

Lipsitrs,  Justus,  lip'-se-us,  a learned  critic, 
who  studied  civil  law  at  Louvain,  and,  m lob7, 
became  secretary  to  Cardinal  Granvelle,  at 
Rome.  In  1579  he  became  a professor  of  his- 
tory at  Leyden,  b.  1547 ; d.  1606..  His  changes 
in  religion  were  remarkable ; being  a Roman 
Catholic,  then  a Lutheran,  afterwards  a Cal- 
vinist, and  lastly  a Catholic  again  His  learn- 
ing- was  great,  but  his  superstition  intense, 
attributing  some  of  ins  pieces  to  the  luspira- 
tion  of  tlie  Virgin  Mary.  His  works  were  pub- 
lished at  Antwerp,  in  6 volumes  folio  1W7. 
The  principal  were,  a Commentary  on  Taw 
tus,”  “ Saturnalia,”  “ Do  Militw  Bomana, 

“ Electorum,”  “Satira  Mcmppxa,  Re  Am 
phitheatris,”  “De  Recta  Pronunciatione  Lingua 

LaLiBLE,  Sir  George,  Me,  a gallant  English 

officer,  was  the  son  of  a bookseller  m London 

but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars , he 
entered  into  the  royal  army,  where  he  behmeg 
so  well  as  to  rise  to  a command.  At  the  I ban  c 

of  Newbury,  when  it  ?rcw  so  dark  hat 
men  could  not  distinguish  him  he  put  hu  sin 
over  his  dollies,  that  they  might  be  encouraged 
by  his  presence  and  example.  H c bra\  clj  held 
the  town  of  Colchester  a long  time  agmnst 
the  Parliamentary  forges,  and  surrendered  W 
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prisoner  of  war,  but  was  put  to  death  by  the 
victors,  in  1648. 

Lisle,  Joseph  Nicholas  de.  (See  Delisle.) 

List,  Frederick,  list,  a German  political 
csonomist,  who  was  long  a member  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Wirtemberg,  but  was  expelled  in 
consequence  of  the  boldness  of  his  opinions. 
In  1819  he  originated  the  Zollverein,  or  German 
customs  union,  which  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  nearly  all  the  German  States.  He  estab- 
lished a newspaper,  in  which  he  promulgated 
his  opinions,  and  also  published  a number  of 
useful  works  on  economic  science.  Numerous 
disappointments,  however,  preying  upon  his 
mind,  it  became  unhinged,  and  he  put  a period 
to  his  life  in  a fit  of  insanity  in  1846,  when  not 
quite  fifty-seven  years  of  age. 

Liston,  Robert,  lis'-ton,  a surgeon  of  great 
celebrity,  was  born  at  the  manse  of  Eocles- 
machan  near  Linlithgow,  of  which  parish  his 
father  was  the  minister.  After  completing  his 
studies  at  college,  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Edinburgh,  where  he  speedily  rose  to  the 
highest  eminence  both  as  a lecturer  and  ope- 
rator. In  1834  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to 
the  North  London  Hospital;  and  subsequently 
became  professor  of  clinical  surgery  in  Univer- 
sity College,  and  continued  until  his  death  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  that  institution 
In  1846  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  examiners 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  His  practice 
had  become  very  extensive,  and  was  steadily 
increasing;  his  name  was  familiar  in  every 
medical  school  throughout  the  world;  a rich 
harvest  of  honour  and  wealth  lay  before  him ; 
but  in  the  zenith  of  his  manhood  and  his  repu- 
tation, he  was  struck  down  by  sudden  death. 
His  chief  work  was  his  “Principles  of  Surgery,” 
the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1833; 
but  his  fame  rests  mainly  on  his  accurate  ana- 
tomical knowledge,  and  the  extraordinary  faci- 
lity with  which  he  performed  the  most  difficult 
operations,  n.  1794;  d.  1848. 

Liston,  John,  a very  popular  actor  of  low 
comedy,  whose  natural  humour  and  peculiar 
drolleries  allorded  many  a rich  treat  to  the 
playgoers  of  London,  was  born  in  St.  Anne’s 
parish,  Soho,  and  in  the  early  period  of  his  life 
was  a teacher  in  a day-school.  Forsaking  the 
drudgery  of  a school-room,  and  fancying  he 
possessed  the  necessary  ability  for  the  stage,  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Charles  Mathews 
the  elder,  along  with  whom  Liston  often  ap- 
pealed as  an  amateur  performer,  preferrin0-, 
like  Mathews,  the  heroes  of  tragedy  to  the  less 
exalted  but  more  congenial  characters  of  comedy. 
Having  made  sundry  provincial  trips,  he  was  at 
length  seen  at  Newcastle  by  Mr.  C.  Kemble 
who  recommended  him  to  Mr.  Colman,  and  in 
1805  he  appeared  before  a London  audience  at 
the  Haymarkct.  He  also  obtained  an  enga°-e- 
ment  at  Covent  Garden,  where  he  remained 
increasing  in  public  favour,  till  1823,  when 
Lihston  having  oll'cred  him  £40  a week  he 
transferred  his  services  to  Drury  Lane  ’and 
contmued  there  till  1831;  but  the  enormous 
salary  of  £100  a week  tempted  him  to  enlist 
under  the  banners  of  Madame  Vestris  at  the 
Olympic  Jhcatre,  where  he  performed  six  sea- 
sons, and  may  be  said  to  have  closed  his  thea- 
trical career,  having  accumulated  a considerable 
fortune,  n.  1777 ; n.  March  22, 1816, 
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nViiliani>  lUh'-g°,  an  extraordinary 
f «veller'  who  went  through  various 
paiu  Of  Europe  and  the  East  on  foot,  and  in 
GjJ 


his  travels  experienced  many  singular  adven- 
tures. At  Malaga,  he  was  seized  by  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  put  to  the  torture;  but  escaped  with 
his  lile,  and  on  his  arrival  in  England  was  pre- 
sented to  James  I.  on  a feather-bed,  being  so 
mangled  as  to  be  incapable  of  standing.  On 
his  recovery,  he  applied  to  Count  Gondomar, 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  promised  him  a 
reparation,  but  deceived  him,  which  so  pro- 
voked Lithgow,  that  he  assaulted  him  at  court, 
lor  which  he  was  sent  to  the  Marslialsea, 
where  he  remained  a prisoner  nine  months. 
He  published  a curious  account  of  his  travels. 
D.  1649. 

Little,  William,  lit' -tel,  an  ancient  English 
historian,  known  also  by  the  name  of  Gulielmus 
Neubrigensis.  He  was  a monk  of  the  Abbey  of 
Newborough,  in  Yorkshire,  where,  in  his  ad- 
vanced years,  he  composed  a “ History  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  1197,”  in 
five  books,  b.  about  1136;  d.  after  1220. 

Littleton,  or  Ltttleton,  Thomas,  lit'-tel- 
ton,  a celebrated  English  judge.  His  family 
name,  Westcote,  was  changed  by  him,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  his  maternal  grand- 
father. After  receiving  a liberal  education,  he 
entered  at  the  Inner  Temple.  His  abilities  pro- 
cured him  the  place  of  steward  of  the  court  to 
Henry  VI.,  and,  in  1455,  he  went  the  northern 
circuit  as  a judge.  Edward  IV.  appointed  him 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and,  in  1475,  he  was  created  knight  of  the  Bath. 
He  compiled  his  famous  book  on  “ Tenures  ” 
according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  while  he  was 
judge;  but  it  was  not  printed  until  after  his 
death.  His  third  son,  Thomas,  was  knighted 
by  Henry  VII.,  for  apprehending  Lambert 
Simnel.  The  eldest  son,  Sir  William,  died  at 
Ins  seat  in  Worcestershire,  in  1508.  Sir  Thomas 
Littleton  s book  of  “ Tenures”  still  remains  an 
indispensable  text-book  of  the  law : it  is  gene- 
rally printed  with  Sir  Edward  Coke’s  Commen- 
tary. b.  about  1421;  d.  1481. 

. Littleton,  Edward,  was  also  an  English 
judge  of  ability.  He  was  made  chief  justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas  in  1639,  and  next  year  be- 
came keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and  was  made  a 
peer,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Littleton,  b 15S9  • 
d.  1645.  ’ 

Liverpool,  Charles  Jenkinson,  earl  of 
hv  -er-pool,  the  eldest  son  of  Colonel  Jenkinson 
was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse,  London! 
and  at  University  College,  Oxford.  In  1761  lie 
entered  Parliament,  and  shortly  after  became 
under-secretary  of  state ; he  was  made  a lord  of 
. Admiralty  in  1766,  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland 

!!}■  luZ  i’>SeC?^7nat:w^  l778>  and  President 
of  the  Roaid  of  Trade  m 1784.  He  was  a great 

favourite  with  George  III.,  and  was  accused, 
and  apparently  with  truth,  of  being  one  of  the 
secret  and  unconstitutional  advisers  of  that 
monarch.  He  was  created  Baron  Hawkesburv 
in  1786,  and  Earl  of  Liverpool  in  1796.  b.  1727’ 

D.  1808.  * 

Liverpool,  Robert  Banks  Jenkinson,  earl  of 
son  of  the  preceding,  received  his  education  at 
the  same  seminaries  of  learning  as  his  father. 
On  quitting  college,  he  spent  some  time  in" 
foreign  travel ; was  in  Paris  during  the  destrue- 
tion  of  the  Bastille,  and  rendered  himself  useful 
at  that  period  to  the  English  government  by 
the  information  he  furnished  to  Mr.  Pitt  He 
was  elected  M.P.  for  Rye  in  1790,  but  did  not 
take  his  scat  for  a year,  being  at  the  time  of  his 
election  under  tho  age  required  for  members 
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of  the  House.  In  1790,  his  father  being  created 
carl  of  Liverpool,  he  became  Lord  Hawkcsbury, 
and  was  made  a commissioner  of  Indian  affairs. 

In  1801  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs;  which  office,  four  years  after, 
he  exchanged  for  that  of  the  home  department. 
This  he  resigned  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Ad- 
dington  administration ; and,  at  the  death  oi 
Mr.  Pitt,  succeeded  him  as  lord  warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports.  In  1807  he  was  again  minister 
for  tho  home  department ; and  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  the  year  following,  succeeded  to 
the  title  of  carl  of  Liverpool.  After  the  assas- 
sination of  Mr.  Perceval,  in  1812,  Lord  Liver- 
pool was  raised  to  the  premiership,  and  held 
that  elevated  station  till  1827,  when  an  apoplectic 
and  paralytic  attack  rendered  him  incapable  ol 
public  business.  His  opposition  to  reform,  and 
the  prosecution  of  the  friends  of  change  be- 
tween 1817  and  1820,  rendered  him  exceedingly 
unpopular,  especially  in  Scotland,  where  his 
name,  along  with  those  of  Lords  Sidmouth and 
Castlereagli,  was  hated  with  a perfect  hatred. 

n.  1770 ; d.  1828.  , , .„ 

Livia,  liv'-i-a,  a celebrated  Roman  lady,  wife 
of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  by  whom  she  had 
the  emperor  Tiberius  and  Drusus  Germanicus. 
Augustus  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  married  her 
while  she  was  pregnant.  She  prevailed  on 
Augustus  to  adopt  her  children  by  Diusus, 
but  she  was  suspected  of  poisoning  the  emperoi 
to  procure  the  throne  for  her  son  Tiberius,  who 
treated  her  with  ingratitude,  and  when  she  died, 
a.p.  29,  refused  her  funeral  honours. 

Livingston,  William,  liv'-ing-ston,  an  Ameri- 
can statesman,  who  was  also  an  author  filled 
several  important  situations  atlSew  Yoik,  and, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  native  govern- 
ment, was  chosen  governor  of  New  Jersey.  He 
was  a zealous  advocate  of  American  indepen- 
dence: wrote  “A  Review,  of  the  Mditary 
Operations  in  North  America, ^from  1753 
1758”  “Philosophical  Solitude,  a poem;  and 
several  other  works,  b.  1723 ; n.  1790. 

Livingston,  Robert,  an  eminent  American 
politician,  was  a native  of  New  York,  m which 
city  he  practised  the  law  with  great  success, 
lie  was  one  of  the  committee  named  to  prepaie 

the  declaration  of  independence ; was  appointed 
secretary  offoreign  affairs  in  1780;  and  through- 
out the  war  of  the  revolution,  signalized  him- 
self by  his  zeal  and  efficiency  in  the  cause.  He 
was  afterwards  chancellor  of  the  state  of  New 
York ; and,  in  1801,  was  appointed  by  President 
Jefferson,  minister  plenipotentiary  to  1 ranee, 
where,  during  a residence  of  several  yeais,  lie 
was  treated  with  marked  attention  by  Bona- 
mrte  who,  on  his  quitting  Pans,  presented  to 
him  a splendid  snuff-box,  with  a mnuature  like- 
ness of  himself,  painted  by  Isabey.  b.  1746 ; d 

18LrviNGSTONE,  David,  liv'-iny-stone,  a distin- 

imiip 

Cal 


Christianity.  In  1849  he  set  out,  and  succeeded 
in  verifvincr  the  existence  of  LakeNgami.  He 


in  verifying  the  existence  of  Lake  R garni.  — 
undertook  a second  expedition  in  the  following 
year,  but  was  arrested  by  illness.  In  1851  lie 
penetrated  beyond  the  cliief  city  of  the  Makololo 
tribe,  and  found  a vast  country,  fertile,  with 
navigable  rivers,  and  rich  in  mineral  wealth, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  inhabited  by  a friendly 
and  industrious  people.  After  undergoing 
the  severest  hardships,  he  reached  the  I ortu- 
guese  station  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  He  afterwards  set  out  to  traverse  the 
continent  towards  the  south,  and  reached  Quil- 
limane  in  1856.  Returning  to  lMigiand  he  was 

rewarded  with  the  gold  medals  of  the  Geogra- 
phical Societies  of  London  and  Paris  He  pub- 
lished, in  1857,  a narrative  of  his  labours  and 
adventures,  under  the  title,  “Missionary  Travels 
and  Researches  in  South  Africa  a work  which 
excited  considerable  interest.  In  1858  he  left 
E mil  and,  provided  with  a steam-yacht  of  light 
draught,  to  ascend  the  African  rivers,  and  with 
scientific  apparatus  to  enable  him  to  accurately 
determine  his  observations.  From  this  time  to 
1863,  he  explored  a great  part  of  the  country 
through  which  the  Zambesi  runs,  and  visited 
Lake  Nyassa.  In  1864  he  once  more  returned 
to  England,  but  started  to  make  fresh  explora- 
tions in  Africa  in  1865.  In  this  epedition  he 
went  northward  to  lake  Tanganyika  to  deter- 
mine, if  possible,  whether  this  or  lake  Albert 
Nyanza  was  the  most  southern  reservoir  of  the 
Nile.  No  news  of  the  traveller  reached  Eng- 
land for  several  months,  when  m March,  1867, 
it  was  reported  that  he  had  been  killed  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  natives.  An  expedition  sent 
out  the  same  year  to  inquire  into  the  truth  oi 
this  rumour,  proved  it  to  be  without  founda- 
tion ; and,  in  1868,  news  was  received  from 
the  traveller  himself  of  his  safety,  and  that 
he  was  exploring  the  eastern  parts  °f  equa- 
torial Africa,  between  the  equatoi  and  the 
northern  limits  of  lake  Tanganyika.  B. 
1817 

Livips,  Titus,  liv'-i-us  (Lrw,  Uv'-e) , an  illus- 
trious Roman  historian,  of  whose  life  very 
little  is  known.  He  appears  to  have  resided 
at  Rome,  and  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms 
with  Augustus,  who  made  him  tutor  to  his 
o-randson  Claudius.  His  history  was  originally 
produced  in  142  books ; but  out  of  that  number 
only  35  are  now  extant;  the  rest  are  irrecover- 
nblv  lost  It  began  with  the  foundation  of 
Rome  and  ended  with  the  death  of  Drusus, 
in  Germany  b.c.  9.  The  work  is  popular  on 
account  of  i’ts  beautiful  style;  but  its  author 
was  deficient  in  “ that  love  of  truth,  diligence, 
and  care  in  consulting  authorities,  which  are 
the  first  requisites  of  a truly  great  ; 

The  best  German  translation  is  that  hy  \\  a£*jer. 
Baker’s  is  perhaps,  the  best  English  reprodu  - 
tion.  A literal  translation  has  been  P^blmhed 
in  Bohn’s  Classical  Library.  B.  at  1 atavium 

(P£dBo¥i,BDavS  a biographical  writer,  was  a 

native  of  Merionethshire,  and  was  oi  darned  at 
Oxford.  He  became  reader  at  the  Ckartcrhouse, 
London,  and  then  prebendary  of  .St , Asapm 
His  most  important  works  arc—  Memoi 
the  Statesmen  and  Favourites  of  England 

SSS  of p«d 

CiLVotn,  Robert/ an  English  poet,  who  was 
some  time  an  usher  in  Wcstnnuster  school,  and 
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while  in  that  situation  published  a poem  called 
the  “Actor.”  On  account  of  his  irregularities, 
he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  place  in  the  school, 
after  which  he  subsisted  almost  entirely  on 
charity,  particularly  that  afforded  by  his  friend 
Churchill.  He  was  the  author  of  the  “ Capri- 
cious Lover,”  a comic  opera,  and  other  dramatic 
works,  d.  1761. 

Lloyd,  William,  a learned  English  prelate, 
was  educated  at  Oxford ; obtained  a prebend  in 
the  collegiate  church  of  Ripon  soon  after  the 
Restoration;  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
king  in  1666;  made  a prebendary  of  Salisbury 
the  year  following;  and,  in  16S0,  was  raised  to 
the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph,  when  he  joined  Arch- 
bishop Sancroft  and  other  prelates  in  presenting 
a petition  to  James  II.  deprecating  his  assumed 
power  of  suspending  the  laws  against  popery. 
After  the  Revolution  he  was  made  almoner 
to  king  William ; was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Lichfield  in  1692,  and  subsequently  to  that  of 
Worcester.  His  writings  relate  to  divinity  and 
history,  and  among  them  are,  “A  Dissertation 
upon  Daniel’s  Prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeks,” 

“ An  Account  of  the  Life  of  Pythagoras,”  “ The 
History  of  the  Government  of  the  Church,”  &c 
B.  1627;  d.  1717. 

Lloyd,  Humphry,  an  eminent  military  officer 
and  writer  on  tactics,  served  with  great  reputa- 
tion in  the  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Russian 
armies,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  general.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  surveyed  the  coasts,  wrote 
a memoir  on  the  “Invasion  and  Defence  of 
Great  Britain,”  “The  History  of  the  Seven 
1 ears’  War,”  and  other  military  treatises,  b in 
TV  ales,  1729;  d.  1783. 

Llewelyn-  ap  Grifith,  loo-eV-in,  the  last 
P0™ce  of  IS  orth  Wales,  who  reigned  from  1216  to 
1 u He  was  a brave  prince,  and  resisted  the 
ambition  of  Edward  I.,  king  of  England,  a lon°- 
tune;  but  at  last  fell,  and  with  him  the  inde°- 
pendence  of  the  Welsh  as  a distinct  nation. 

Llewelyn  ap  Sitsyllt,  a Welsh  prince,  who 
succeeded  to  the  principalities  of  South  Wales 
and  Powys  in  993.  In  1021,  Anlaff,  at  the  head 
ot  a Scotch  army,  invaded  his  territories,  and 
was  joined  by  Hywel  and  Meredydd,  sons  of 
Bciwm  ap  Eiutoii.  Llewelyn  marched  against 
them,  and  defeated  them,  but  fell  in  the  battle. 

?BAr>  Pount>  to' -boa,  a distinguished  French 
soldier,  whose  name  was  Mouton,  was,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  employed  as  a 
journeyman  baker  in  Phalsburg,  Meurthe.  On 
entering  the  army  he  signalized  himself  by  acts 
of  bravery,  which  obtained  for  him  various 
steps  of  promotion,  until,  in  1804,  at  the  camp 
of  Boulogne,  Napoleon,  amid  the  applause  of  the 
whole  army,  made  him  his  aide-de-camp,  and 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  third  regiment  of 
J.n  th<?  campaign  of  1305  his  gallantry 
obtained  him  the  rank  of  general  of'  brigade 
and  m 1807  that  of  general  of  division.  In  the’ 
campaign  of  1809  he  defended  the  little  island 
tula!  U (fr°m  whlch  lie  subsequently  took  his 
thlm  a,vainsfc,  the  Austrians,  completely  beat 
tiveK-  and  conducted  his  troops,  compara- 
w i«  IS ilI1Ja.red’  across  the  Danube.  In  1812  he 
lsiV„  e aidc-major  of  the  imperial  guard ; in 
armvCOmiila"derof  the  first  corPs  of  tlle  grand 
« L181,4’  ? ?heValiCr  0f  St-  Louis 
loan  Mini  ° hundrcd  days”  he  joined  Nnpo- 
ttifitarv  niad°i  commandant  of  the  first 
of  Ivor  dlv?810“> :md  a member  of  the  Chamber 

commanded  tEn-  bJ[ief  camPaiPn  of  1815,  he 
anded  the  sixth  corps  ot  the  army  of  the 
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north,  and  defeated  the  Prussians  on  the  8th  of 
June,  but  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at 
Waterloo.  He  remained  in  England  till  1818; 
he  was  then  permitted  to  return  to  France,  and 
in  1828  was  chosen  deputy  for  the  Meurthe,  and 
took  his  seat  on  the  opposition  benches.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of  1830  ; 
and  when  Lafayette  resigned  the  command  of 
the  national  guard,  Count  Lobau  was  appointed 
Ins  successor,  Shortly  afterwards  he  received 
tlic  baton  of  a marshal  from  Louis  Philippe  by 
whom  he  was  greatly  respected,  b.  1770;  d. 
1839. 

Lobeiba,  Yaseo,  lo-beer'-ci,  author  of  the  cele- 
brated romance  of  “Amadis  de  Gaul,”  was  a 
native  of  Porta,  in  Portugal.  In  1386  he  was 
knighted  by  John  I.  on  the  field  of  battle  at 
Aljubarotta..  Southey  translated  Lobeira’s  work 
and  proved  it  to  be  an  original,  and  not  a trans- 
lation from  the  French,  as  many  had  previously 
imagined,  d.  1403. 

Lobo,  Jerome,  lo'-bo,  a Portuguese  Jesuit, 
who  travelled  through  Abyssinia  as  a missionary, 
and  published  a curious  account  of  that  country 
which  was  rendered  into  French  by  Legrand’ 
whence  it  was  translated  into  English  by  Dr’ 
Samuel  Johnson,  d at  Lisbon,  1678. 

Lock,  Matthew,  lok,  an  eminent  English  com- 
poser, who  set  the  music  to  “Macbeth”  the 
instrumental  music  to  the  “Tempest,”  and 
wrote  many  other  excellent  pieces.  He  is  also 
stated  to  have  composed  the  music  for  the  public 
entry  of  Charles  II.  into  London,  b.  at  Exeter 
about  1635 ; d.  1677.  ’ 

Locke,  John,  a celebrated  English  philoso- 
pher, who  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
toro.  After  taking  his  degree  in  arts,  he  entered 
on  the  study  of  physic ; but,  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  who  became  his  patron,  and  urged 
him  to  apply  to  the  study  of  politics,  Locke 
followed  Ins  advice,  and  rendered  himself  ser- 
viceable to  his  lordship  and  his  party,  who,  liav- 
mg  obtained  the  grant  of  Carolina,  employed  him 
m drawing  up  the  constitution  for  the  govern- 
ment of  that  province.  Lord  Shaftesbury  being 
appointed  chancellor  in  1672,  made  Locke  secre- 
tary  of  presentations,  which  place  he  lost  the 
year  following,  when  his  patron  was  deprived  of 
the  great  seal.  He  continued,  however  his 
secretaryship  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  which 
Dord  Shaftesbury  was  president.  In  1674  that 
commission  was  dissolved,  and  Locke,  being 
apprehensive  of  consumption,  went  to  Mont- 
pellier, and  continued  abroad  till  1679,  when  lie 
was  sent  for  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  council;  but,  in  1682 
that  nobleman,  to  avoid  a prosecution  for  high 
treason  withdrew  to  Holland,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  his  friend.  In  1684,  Mr.  Locke  was 
removed  from  his  student’s  place  at  Christ 
Church,  by  the  king’s  command ; and,  the  year 
foUowmg,  the  English  envoy  demanded  him  of 
tne  States  of  Holland,  on  suspicion  of  his  being 
concerned  in  Monmouth’s  rebellion,  which  occa- 
sioned him  to  keep  private  several  months, 
during  which  he  was  employed  in  finishing  his 
Lssay  on  the  Human  Understanding,”  which 
however,  was  not  published  till  after  the  revo- 
lution of  1688,  when  he  returned  to  England 
He  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  at  Oates,  in 
Essex,  the  seat  of  Sir  Francis  Masliam,  who 
invited  him  to  reside  in  his  family.  His  “ Let- 
ters on  Toleration”  were  published  to  promoto 
a scheme  winch  King  William  had  much  at 
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heart,— that  of  reconciling  all  sects  of  Christians. 

In  his  retirement  he  also  wrote  several  of  his 
works.  His  principal  works  arc  an  “ Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding,”  “Letters  on  To- 
leration,” “Treatise  on  Civil  Government,” 

“ Thoughts  concerning  Education,”  and  letters 
and  miscellaneous  pieces,  b.  at  Wrington,  near 
Bristol,  1632;  d.  1704. 

Locke,  Joseph,  an  English  civil  engineer, 
studied  under  George  Stephenson,  the  emi- 
nent railway  engineer,  and  acted  as  one  of  his 
assistants  during  the  construction  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  Railway.  He  was  sub- 
sequently extensively  employed  as  engineer  of 
various  railways,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  Paris  and  Rouen, 
Rouen  and  Havre,  Paris  and  Lyons,  Caen  and 
Cherbourg,  Barcelona  and  Mattaro,  the  Dutch, 
Rhenish,  and  several  other  lines,  were  con- 
structed under  his  auspices.  In  1847  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament  as  member  for  Honiton ; 
whereupon  he  took  his  place  among  the  liberals. 
He  was  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
b.  at  Attercliffe,  near  Sheffield,  1805 ; d.  1860. 

Lockhakt,  John  Gibson,  lok'-liart,  a modern 
English  writer,  author  of  the  “ Life  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,”  and  other  valuable  contributions  to 
literature,  was  the  son  of  a minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Glasgow  University,  and  afterwards  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  After  a short  sojourn 
in  Germany,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  in  1816, 
intending  to  practise  the  law  at  the  Scottish 
bar.  He  soon,  however,  became  a prominent 
member  of  a small  band  of  Scotch  writers, 
whose  chief  was  Wilson.  In  1817,  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  “Blackwood’s  Magazine,”  Lock- 
hart was  one  of  its  principal  writers.  The 
Toryism  of  the  new  periodical,  and  of  its  writers, 
caused  both  to  become  especial  favourites  with 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  political  views  were  of 
the  same  nature.  Lockhart,  in  a short  tune, 
became  an  intimate  friend  of  the  great  novelist, 
who  advanced  his  interests  on  every  occasion. 
In  1820  he  married  Sophia,  eldest  daughter  of 
Scott,  and  went  to  live  near  Abbotsford.  During 
the  succeeding  five  years  he  worked  with  great 
industry  and  success  in  literature.  He  pro- 
duced, among  others,  “Valerius,  a Roman 
story;”  “ Adam  Blair,  a story  of  Scottish  Lite; 
the  “Life  of  Burns;"  the  “Life  of  Napoleon;” 
and  published  his  translations  of  the  Spanish 
Ballads.  In  1826  he  became  editor  of  the 
“ Quarterly  Review,”  and  retained  the  appoint- 
ment until  1853.  In  biography  and  biographical 
sketches  he  was  particularly  excellent,  as  is 
attested  by  his  “ Life  of  Scott,”  and  the  smaller 
piece,  entitled  “ Theodore  Hook.”  His  health 
becoming  delicate,  lie  resigned  the  editorship 
of  the  “ Quarterly  Review,”  and  went  to  Rome 
in  1853 ; but,  after  a short  stay,  he  took  up  Ins 
residence  in  Scotland,  b.  at  Cambusnethan, 
Scotland,  1794;  d.  at  Abbotsford,  1854 

Lockman,  John,  lolc'-man,  an  English  author, 
who  wrote  “Rosalinda,”  a musical  drama; 
“ David’s  Lamemtations,”  an  oratorio ; and  was 
one  of  the  compilers  of  the  great  Historical 

DLo°DCTT'Thoma1s!7Li,  an  English  author  of 
the  16th  century.  The  records  of  lus  life  are 
very  obscure,  but  he  is  believed  to  have  been  in 
turn,  lawyer,  soldier,  physician,  and  author 
He  was  an  industrious  writer,  and  translated 
the  works  of  Josephus  and  Seneca.  I wo  ot  his 
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plays  have  been  preserved  in  Dodsley’s  Collec- 
tion. In  1840  Mr.  Collier,  in  his  book  entitled 
“ Sliakspeare’s  Library,"  reprinted  his  novel 
“ Rosalynde ;”  whence  it  was  seen  that  many  of 
its  leading  incidents  were  identical  with  those 
in  Shakspcare’s  “As  you  Like  it,”  the  great  poet, 
and  not  the  obscure  novelist,  being,  however, 
the  borrower,  b.  about  1556 ; d.,  it  is  supposed 
of  the  plague,  1625. 

Lodge,  Edmund,  Clarencieux  king-at-arms, 
K. II.  and  F.S.A.,  wrote“Lives  of  Illustrious  Per- 
sonages of  Great  Britain,"  “Illustrations  of 
British  History,”  “ Life  of  Julius  Cmsar," 
several  papers  in  the  “ Quarterly  Review,”  and 
originated  “ Lodge’s  Peerage.”  He  had  in  early 
life  been  a cornet  of  dragoons,  b.  1756;  d.  1839. 

Lofft,  Capel,  loft,  a barrister,  and  the  au- 
thor of  several  works  in  polite  literature,  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge  ; called  to  the 
bar  in  1775 ; and,  on  succeeding  to  the  Capel 
estates,  in  1781,  removed  to  Troston,  in  Suffolk, 
and  became  an  active  magistrate  of  the  county 
till  1800;  when,  for  having  too  zealously  exerted 
himself  as  under-sheriff  to  delay  the  execution 
of  a young  woman  who  had  received  sentence 
of  death,  he  was  removed  from  the  commission. 
Ml-  Lofft  was  a very  considerable  contributor  to 
most  of  the  magazines  of  the  day;  and  it  was 
to  his  active  patronage  of  Robert  Bloomfield 
that  the  public  was  indebted  for  the  “ Farmer’s 
Boy,”  and  other  poems  by  that  author,  b. 
1751 ; d.  1824.  B , , 

Loetus,  Dudley,  lof'-tus,  an  oriental  scholar, 
who  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  at 
Oxford;  and  became  vicar-general  and  judge  of 
the  Prerogative  Court  in  Ireland.  Among  his 
writings  are,  a “ History  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches,”  “The  History  of  our  Sa- 
viour,  taken  from  the  Greek,  Syriac,  and  other 
Oriental  Authors,”  “ A Translation  of  the  Ethi- 
opic  New  Testament  into  Latin,”  &c.  b.  near 
Dublin,  1618  ; d.  1696. 

Logan,  John,  log’-an,  a Scotch  divine  and 
poet,  who,  in  1781,  published  the  “ Philosophy 
of  History,”  which  he  had  delivered  as  lectures 
at  Edinburgh.  The  same  year  he  printed  Ins 
poems  in  one  volume.  His  last  publication  was 
a pamphlet,  entitled  “ A Review  of  the  Principal 
Charges  against  Mr.  Hastings,”  for  which  the 
publisher  was  tried  and  acquitted,  b.  m Scot- 
land, 1748  ; p.  in  London,  1788. 

Loggan,  David,  log'-gan,  an  eminent  line- 
engraver,  who  went  to  London  durmg  the  C°ni* 
monwealth,  and  settling  there,  was  extensively 
employed.  His  plates  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  were  excellent  specimens  of  art. 
During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  he  engraved 
nearly  all  the  illustrious  personages  of  the  time. 
b.  at  Dantzic,  1635 ; d.  in  London,  1693. 

Lokman,  lok'-man,  an  Abyssinian  philoso- 
pher, of  whom  hardly  any  authentic  particulars 
are  known.  He  appears  to  have  been  of  humble 
origin,  and  some  say  he  was  a slave.  1 
lated  that  he  obtained  his  liberty  on  the  follow 
iner  occasion.  His  master  having  given . 11 
bitter  melon  to  eat,  he  ate  it  all.  Surprised  at 
his  exact  obedience,  his  master  asked  how  11 
was  possible  for  him  to  eat  such  a nauseous 
fruit  ? The  slave  replied,  that  he  had  rccei 
so  many  favours  from  the  kindness  of 
master,  that  it  could  be  no  wonder  if  onec  m 
his  life,  he  ate  a bitter  melon  from  hishand. 
This  generous  answer  immediately  P™c 
him  his  liberty.  There  are  so  many  emeum 
stances  related  of  him  that  agice  with 
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sftitl  of  TEsop,  and  their  fables  are  so  much 
alike,  that  both  are  conjectured  to  have  been 
one  and  the  samo  person.  Lokman’s  Fables 
were  printed  in  a collection  by  Galland.  at 
Paris,  in  1724. 

Lollard,  Walter,  lol'-lard,  the  founder  of  a 
religious  sect  m Germany,  about  1315.  His  fol- 
lowers were  the  pioneers  of  the  Reformation. 
The  term  “lollard”  was  applied  in  England  to 
Wicklitl'e  and  his  adherents.  They  were  said 
by  the  monks  to  have  been  grossly  licentious 
and  heretical ; but  as  to  this  we  have  only  the 
testimony  of  their  enemies.  Lollard  himself 
was  burnt  at  Cologne  in  1322. 

Lombard,  John  Louis,  lom'-bar,  an  eminent 
French  writer  on  military  tactics,  was  edu- 
cated for  the  legal  profession,  but  quitted  it  to 
become  professor  of  artillery,  first  at  Metz,  and 
afterwards  at  the  military  school  of  Auxonne. 
He  translated  into  French  “ Robin’s  Principles 
of  Gunnery,”  and  wrote,  “Aide  Memoire,"  for 
the  use  of  French  artillery  officers ; “ Treatise 
on  the  Flight  of  Projectiles,”  &c.  b.  at  Stras- 
burg,  1723 ; d.  1794. 

Lomonosov,  Michael  Vasilievitch,  lo'-mo-no- 
sof , the  father  of  modern  Russian  literature 
was  son  of  a fisherman,  and,  having  fled  from 
his  father,  took  refuge  in  a monastery,  where 
he  received  his  education,  which  he  afterwards 
improved  at  a German  university.  In  1741  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and  became 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Petersburg,  and  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry.  In  17G0  he  was  made  reel  or 
ol  the  university  and  gymnasium.  The  odes 
ot  Lomonosov  are  greatly  admired  for  origi- 
nality of  invention,  sublimity  of  sentiment  and 
energy  of  language ; and  compensate  for  the 
turgid  style  which,  in  some  instances,  has  been 
imputed  to  them,  by  that  spirit  and  fire  which 
are  the  principal  characteristics  in  this  species 
o composition.  Pindar  was  his  great  model, 
lie  enriched  his  native  language  with  various 
kinds  of  metre.  His  works,  in  3 vols.  8vo,  con- 
sist of  pieces  in  verse  and  prose,  the  last  being 
chiefly  philosophical  dissertations,  b near 
Kholmogor,  Russia,  1711 ; d.  1765. 

Londonderry,  Robert  Stewart,  second  Mar- 
quis of,  lun'-dun-der'-re,  a celebrated  English 
diplomatist  and  minister,  more  generally  known 
as  Lord  Castlereagh,  first  entered  the  British 
Parliament  in  1794,  but  did  not  make  his 
maiden  speech  until  the  following  y?ar.  In 

^6uhe+^eC£}™  ^lscount  Castlereagh,  and,  in 
the  first  Parliament  after  the  Union,  sat  for  the 
county  of  Down.  During  the  Pitt  and  Adding- 
ton administrations,  lie  was  in  office  as  either 
privy  councillor,  president  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol, or  secretary  of  state  for  war  and  the 

mtTslrv  ,Ti  ,1S07  hc  J'0incd  Portland 
ministry,  and  being  generally  believed  to  be 

answerable  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  be- 
came,  after  the  disastrous  Waleheren  ex’pedi- 
PfT.haP3  the  most  unpopular  of  public 
nnH1‘nf*Ilf«po iay  ed  10  a ducl  between  himself 
fnrL  JIr-  C?nn!nS'»  at  that  time  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs,  m which  the  latter  was  severely 
wounded  He  resigned  shortly  afterwards  and 
remained  out  of  office  until  1312,  when  he  re 

foTtll  rh°  •appo,intment  of  secretary  of  state 
of  Mr  prC,"n  ,department>  and  on  the  death 
2l„  „r-  Perceval  became  ministerial  loader  of 

May  lau  f Commoi5s-  At  the  peace  of  Paris 
5!  til  m!4,  1 represented  the  king  of  England 
S i ^ congress  of  Vienna  some 
months  later,  and  again,  in  1815,  after  the  battle 
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of  IV  atcrloo.  For  these  duties  his  dignified 
person  and  manners  peculiarly  fitted  him.  In 
1818  he  was  created  knight  of  the  Garter,  and 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  three  years  after- 
wards, became  marquis  of  Londonderry.  As 
a statesman,  his  views  were  narrow  and  un- 
phuosophical;  his  oratory  was  unequal,  some- 
times approaching  brilliancy,  but  often  inele- 
win-I™.01  evolved ; but  his  great  talents  for 
business,  combined  with  his  firmness  and  charm 
of  manner,  caused  him  to  achieve  higher  things 
than  more  richly-gifted  men.  b.  in  Ireland, 
1769;  d.  by  lus  own  hand,  1822 
Londonderry,  Charles  William  Vane,  Mar- 
qms  of,  son  of  Robert,  first  marquis  of  London- 
and  half-brother  of  the  famous  Viscount 
Castlereagh,  when  little  more  than  fourteen 

thoniqi  e!lterCd  the  anil-v  as  an  ensign  in 
the  108th  loot,  accompanied  the  earl  of  Moira 

in  his  expedition  to  Holland  in  1794,  was  at- 
tached to  Colonel  Crawfurd’s  mission  to  the 
Austrian  armies  from  1795  to  1797,  and  was 
severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Dor.wuwcrth. 
On  his  return  home  he  was  appointed  aide-de- 
camp  to  his  uncle,  earl  Camden,  then  lord- 
licuteuant  of  Ireland ; and  after  rising  through 
the  various  grades  of  his  profession,  he  joined 
oir  John  Moore  in  the  Peninsula,  as  brigadier- 
general  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  field 
He  subsequently  held  the  post  of  adjutant- 
general  to  the  army  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
from  1809  ,t°  1813.  During  the  pursuit  of  Mar- 
shal boult  s army  across  the  Douro,  he  led  two 
squadrons  of  the  16th  and  20th  Dragoons,  which 
charged  the  enemy  most  gallantly,  and  took 
numerous  prisoners;  and  on  other  occasions 
his  name  was  honourably  mentioned,  particu- 
larly in  the  affair  at  El  Bodon.  For  these  ser- 
vices he  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  was  created  a knight  of  the 
uatn  and  ot  various  foreign  orders.  In  1813  he 
went  to  Berlin  as  ambassador;  and  durin°'  the 
summer,  acted  as  military  commissioner  to  the 
armies  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  and  was  espe- 
cially charged  with  the  supervision  of  Berna- 
dotte,  the  Swedish  king,  who  had  armed  his 
ti oops  by  the  help  of  subsidies  from  England 
and  was  at  that  time  wavering  in  his  policy' 
Next  year  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the 

kMAKK  Stewart,  was  appointed  ambassa- 
dorto  Austna,  and  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
iwi  con§Tess  of  Vienna  in  1814  and  1815.  In 
18?*  ‘1C  succeeded  Ins  brother  in  the  Irish  mar- 
Vnnote’  and. tllc  year  following  was  made  earl 
Yan®  aud  viscount  Seaham  in  the  peerage  of 

hi^ ch i lllrcn^ “Y ^°m’  wit1h  special  remainder  to 
wi  Vs  second  wife,  in  right  of  whom 

he  had  previously  assumed  the  name  of  Vane 

re^ular]y  to  his  Parliamentary 
duties,  Loi  d Londonderry  displayed  great  enenrv 
in  developing  the  resources  of  the  vast  posset 
sions  which  he  had  acquired  through  his  wife  • 

' j ot,her  works  with  which  his  name 

hamb  nneCted,  Was  the  construction  of  Sea- 
ham  Harbour,— a private  enterprise  almost 
Krdeni  ei  m its  magnitude  and  importance. 

In  politics  he  was  attached  to  the  Tory  partv 
and  consequently  unpopular;  but  he  was  a man 
of  generous  impulses,  and  his  exertions  to 
mitigate  the  rigour  of  Louis  Napoleon’s  impri- 
sonment in  the  fortress  of  Ham,  and  subsc. 
quently,  when  the  change  in  fortune’s  wheel  had 
made  him  prince-president  of  France,  to  obtain 
h'mr  the  liberation  of  Abd-el-ICadcr,  gained 
foi  Loid  Londonderry  the  favourable  regaixl  even 
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of  his  political  opponents.  In  1813  he  obtained 
the  command  of  the  2nd  LifcGuards ; and  in  1853 
succeeded  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  the  insignia 
of  the  Garter.  Lord  Londonderry  was  also 
known  as  an  author,  and  among  his  works  may 
be  mentioned,  “A  Steam  Voyage  to  Constanti- 
nople;” “Story  of  tbe  Peninsular  War”  (which 
has  gone  through  many  editions) ; “ A Tour  in 
the  North  of  Europe  j”  and  his  latest  service  to 
literature  was  his  publication  of  tbe  correspon- 
dence of  his  brother,  the  second  marquis  of 
Londonderry,  n.  1778 ; d.  1854. 

Long,  Thomas,  long,  a nonjuring  divine,  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
and  was  made  prebend  of  Exeter  after  the 
Restoration,  but  was  deposed  at  the  Revolution 
for  refusing  the  oaths.  He  wrote  “Calvinus 
Redivivus ;”  “History  of  the  Donatists ;”  “ His- 
tory of  Popish  and  Fanatical  Plots;”  “Vindi- 
cation of  King  Charles’s  claim  to  the  authorship 
of  ‘ Eilion  Basilike;’”  “Vindication  of  the 
Primitive  Christians  in  Point  of  Obedience,”  &c. 

B.  1621 ; D.  1700. 

Long,  Roger,  an  English  divine,  eminent  as 
an  astronomer  and  a mathematician,  received 
his  education  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  of 
which  college  he  became  master  in  1733.  He  was 
Lowndes’  professor  of  astronomy;  held  livings 
in  Huntingdonshire  and  Essex;  and  was  the 
author  of  a “Treatise  on  Astronomy,” 'and  con- 
structed, at  Pembroke  Hall,  a hollow  sphere,  18 
feet  in  diameter,  on  the  interior  surface  c£  which 
were  represented  the  stars,  constellations,  &c., 
the  whole  being  moved  by  means  of  machinery. 
33.1679;  d.  1770. 

Longbeaed,  William,  long'-heevd,  a priest  m 
the  reign  of  Richard  1.,  who  excited  an  insur- 
rection about  1196 ; and,  by  his  eloquence, 
irritated  the  people  against  the  government, 
for  which  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  horses,  with 

some  of  his  companions. 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth,  long'-fel-lo, 
an  eminent  American  poet,  who,  while  at  Bow- 
doin  College,  wrote  verse  for  the  United  States 
“Literary  Gazette;”  and,  although  intended  for 
the  law,  his  tastes  were  from  the  earliest  period 
decidedly  literary.  Accordingly,  he  eagerly  em- 
braced the  proposal  of  mailing  him  professor  of 
modern  languages  in  his  college,  and  set  out 
for  Europe  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  the 
post.  He  travelled  in  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain,  Holland,  and  England,  and  studied  the 
language  and  literature  of  each  country.  He 
returned  to  his  native  country  in  1829,  and 
entered  upon  his  duties ; commencing  Ins  lite- 
rary career  about  tbe  same  period,  by  contribut- 
ing biography  and  criticism  to  the  “North 
American  Review.”  His  first  important  prose 
work  was  produced  in  1835,  with  the  title, 
“Outre-Mer,  or  a Pilgrimage  beyond  the  Sea.” 
On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Tieknor,  the  profes- 
sorial chair  of  modern  languages  and  literature 
in  Harvard  University  was  offered  to  him; 
upon  which  he  again  visited  Germany,  and,  on 
this  occasion,  extended  his  travels  to  Denmai  K, 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland.  In  1836  lie  entered 
upon  his  duties  at  Harvard  University,  and 
soon  afterwards  gave  to  the  world  those  works 
upon  which  his  reputation  chiefly  rests.  His 
prose  romance  “ Hyperion  was  published  in 
1840 ; “ Kavanagli,”  a poetico-philosoplncal  tale, 
in  1849.  His  poems  were  published  m the 
following  order  “ Voices  of  the 
1841;  “Ballads,”  and  translated  verse,  1842, 
“ Evangeline,”  1847 ; “ The  Golden  Legend, 
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1851;  “The  Song  of  Hiawatha,”  1855;  “Miles 
Slandish,"  1858;  “Talcs  of  a Wayside  Inn," 
1863 ; and  “Flower  de  Luce.”  His  most  impor- 
tant work  is  a translation  of  the  “ Divina  Co- 
mmdia  ” of  the  Italian  poet  Dante,  published 
1867.  Gdthe,  Jean-Paul,  and  other  German  au- 
t hors  have  had  an  especially  mark  ed  iD  fluence  on 
his  writings,  n.  at  Portland,  Maine,  U.  S.,  1807. 

Longinus,  Dionysius,  lon-ji'-nus,  a celebrated 
Athenian  philosopher  and  rhetorician,  was  re- 
lated to  Plutarch,  and  spent  the  early  part  of 
his  life  in  travelling,  after  which  he  settled  at 
Athens,  where  he  taught  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy and  rhetoric  with  great  reputation;  but 
was  called  thence  by  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra, 
to  be  tutor  to  her  children.  Tli  queen  was 
then  at  war  with  the  emperor  Aurelian,  and, 
being  defeated  by  him  near  Antioch,  was  com- 
pelled to  shut  herself  up  in  Palmyra.  The 
emperor  summoned  her  to  surrender  and  she 
returned  an  answer,  drawn  up  by  Longinus, 
which  filled  him  with  anger;  he  laid  siege  to 
the  city,  which  was  surrendered  to  him  a.d. 
273.  The  queen  and  Longinus  endeavoured  to 
fly  to  Persia,  but  were  overtaken  and  made 
prisoners.  The  queen,  intimidated,  laid  the 
blame  of  vindicating  the  liberty  of  her  country 
on  its  true  author,  and  tbe  brave  Longinus  was 
canned  away  to  immediate  execution.  He  com- 
posed critical  remarks  on  the  ancient  Greek 
authors,  but  only  a part  of  his  inestimable 
“ Treatise  on  the  Sublime”  exists. 

Longland.  (See  Langeland,  Robert.) 

Lopez  de  Vega.  (See  Vega.) 

Lopes,  Fernao,  lo'-pais,  a Portuguese  his- 
torian, who  wrote  a work,  the  “ Chronicle  of 
Joam,”  describing  the  great  struggle  between 
Portugal  and  Castile,  towards  the  close  of  the 
14th  century,  which,  as  a picture  of  manners, 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  Froissart  for  ac- 
curate and  dramatic  reality.  Lopes  is  the  oldest 
of  the  Portuguese  chroniclers. 

Lopez,  Don  Francisco  Solano,  lo  -pes,  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Don  Carlos  Lopez,  as  presi- 
dent of  Paraguay  in  1862.  He  declared  war 
against  Brazil  in  1865,  and  maintained  his 
ground  against  the  allied  troops  of  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine  Republic  until 
1869,  when  he  was  compelled  to  quit  the  countiy, 
and  seek  safety  in  flight.  Not  content  with 
causing  the  death  of  thousands  of  Ins  country- 
men by  hunger,  privation,  the  bullet,  and  the 
swTord  during  the  war,  he  maltreated  and  exe- 
cuted every  one  whom  he  suspected  of  opposi- 
tion to  his  views,  causing  even  his  own  brother 
to  be  almost  cut  to  pieces  by  the_lash  of  the 
executioner,  and  then  shot.  b.  182/.  After  his 
flight  from  Paraguay  he  was  closely  pursued  by 
Colonel  Martinez,  the  husband  of  one  of  his 
victims,  who  had  sworn  to  kill  him  wherever 
he  might  find  him. 

Lobiot,  Anthony  Joseph,  lo'-re-o,  an  excellent 
French  mechanician,  who,  in  1753,  presented  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  a machine,  by  means 
of  which  a child  might  raise  a weight  ot  several 
thousand  pounds.  He  afterwards  constructed 
machines  for  the  naval  service,  and  for  working 
the  mines  of  Pompeau;  claimed  the  merit  ot 
inventing  a kind  of  cement  used  in  building, 
called  “mortier  Loriot,”  and_a  hydraulic  ma- 
chine for  raising  water,  b.  1716;  d.  1/3- 
Lokenzo  de  Medici.  (See  Medici.) 
Lokaine,  Claude.  (See  Claude.) 

Loeaine, Cardinal  de.  (SccG uisK.Oiarles 
Loihaibe  I.,  lo-tair’,  emperor  of  Germany, 
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was  eldest  son  of  Louis-le-Dcbonnaire,  and  was 
assoeiated  with  him  in  the  empire  in  817,  and 
named  king  of  the  Lombards  in  820.  He  after- 
wards dethroned  his  father,  and  imprisoned 
him  in  a monastery ; upon  which  his  brothers 
Louis  and  Charles  joined  their  forces  against 
him,  and  defeated  him  at  Fontenay,  in  841. 
Two  years  afterwards,  a treaty  was  concluded 
between  the  three  brothers,  by  which  Lothaire 
retained  the  title  of  emperor,  with  Italy  and 
some  French  provinces  beyond  the  Rhine  and 
the  Rhone.  Louis  had  a tract  of  country  border- 
ing on  the  Rhine,  and  Charles  became  king  of 
France,  n.  855. 

Lothaire  II.,  emperor  of  Germany  and  duke 
of  Saxony,  between  1125  and  1137,  died  in 
Italy,  on  his  return  from  an  expedition  against 
Roger,  king  of  Sicily. 

Lothaire,  king  of  France,  was  the  son  of 
Louis  1 V.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  954.  He  made 
war  against  the  emperor  Otho  II.  d.  986. 

Lothaire,  king  of  Loraine,  was  son  of  the 
emperor  Lothaire  I.  d.  869. 

Loudon,  John  Claudius,  lou'-don,  a writer  of 
considerable  celebrity  on  agricultural  and  bo- 
tanical subjects.  Between  the  years  1820-43  he 
produced  a number  of  works  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  scientific  farmer,  the  gar- 
dener, and  the  botanist.  The  Encyclopedias  of 
Gardening,  Agriculture,  Plants,  Cottage  and 
Villa  Architecture,  may  be  quoted  as  examples 
of  his  great  industry  and  usefulness,  b.  at  Cam- 
buslang,  Lanarkshire,  1783;  D.  1843. 

Loudon,  Mrs.,  wife  of  the  preceding,  wrote 
several  valuable  works,  chiefly  connected  with 
ootany;  such  as  “The  Ladies’  Flower  Garden,” 

‘ Botany  for  Ladies,”  “ The  Ladies’  Country 
Jompaniou,”  &c.  b.  1S00 ; d.  1858. 

Louis  I.,  surnamed  le  Debonnaire,  loo'-e, 
;mperor  of  the  West,  and  king  of  France,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Charlemagne  in  814.  In  817 
le  associated  his  eldest  son,  Lothaire,  with 
limself  in  the  empire,  and  gave  to  his  other 
wo  sons,  Pepin  and  Louis,  the  kingdoms  of 
Iquitaine  and  Bavaria.  This  division  gave 
ueh  offence  to  Bernard,  king  of  Italy,  the  ille 
intimate  son  of  Pepin,  eldest  son  of  Charle- 
aagne,  that  he  raised  an  army  against  the 
mperor,  who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
roops,  and  marched  into  Italy.  Bernard,  de- 
erted  by  his  troops,  was  taken  prisoner  and 
eprived  of  sight.  The  reign  of  Louis  was  trou- 
ded  by  continual  rebellions  of  his  sons.  In 
39,  Louis  of  Bavaria,  who  thought  he  had  not 
ot  a large  enough  share  of  his  father’s  pos- 
essions,  invaded  Suabia.  The  emperor  marched 
gainst  him,  but  died  on  his  way,  on  an  island 
['  the  Rhine,  near  Mayenee,  840. 

Louis  II.,  surnamed  the  Young,  was  only  son 
i Lothaire  I.,  and  was  created  king  of  Italy  in 
14,  and  ascended  the  imperial  throne  in  855 
• about  822;  d.  875. 

Louis  III.,  called  the  Blind,  was  the  son  of 
oson  king  of  Provence,  and  Ermengarde, 
mghtcr  of  the  emperor  Louis  the  Young.  He 
icceeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  10,  and  in 
•0  contested  the  imperial  throne  with  Beren- 
:r,  who,  having  surprised  him  at  Verona,  cle- 
aved him  of  his  eyes.  d.  about  923. 

Louis  IV.,  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Arnul- 
lus>  whom  he  succeeded  in  899.  The  empire  was 
?cene  of  desolation  during  his  reign,  being  con- 
antly  ravaged  by  the  Hungarians,  d.  911  — 

c .naf  ,he  last  prince  in  Germany  of  the  Crtv- 
vinglan  race.  J 
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Louis  V.,  commonly  called  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
was  the  son  of  Louis  the  Severe,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
lie  was  elected  emperor  in  1314,  and  at  the  same 
time  Frederick  le  Bel  was  chosen  at  Cologne  by 
another  party  of  electors,  which  occasioned  a 
war  between  them.  Frederick  was  taken 
prisoner,  but  gained  his  liberty  by  renouncing 
his  claim  in  favour  of  his  rival.  Pope  John 
XXII.  being  opposed  to  that  arrangement,  in 
1322  issued  his  bull  of  deposition  against  Louis, 
who,  in  return,  appealed  to  a general  council, 
and  marched  into  Italy,  where  he  procured  tho 
election  of  Peter  de  Corbiere  (Nicholas  V.),  and 
by  whom  he  was  crowned  at  Rome.  Five’elec- 
tors,  on  the  other  hand,  chose  Charles  of  Luxem- 
burg to  be  emperor;  on  which  the  civil  war  was 
about  to  be  renewed,  when  Louis  was  killed  by 
a fall  from  his  horse,  in  1347. 

Louis  I.,  king  of  France.  (See  Loui3  I., 
emperor  of  the  West.) 

Louis  II.,  the  Stammerer,  so  called  from  a 
defect  in  his  speech,  the  son  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
was  crowned  king  of  Aquitaine  in  S67,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  king  of  France  in  877.  He 
was  obliged  to  deliver  up  Provence  to  Boson,  by 
whom  it  was  erected  into  a kingdom.  His 
children  were  Louis  and  Carloman,  who  divided 
the  kingdom  between  them,  and  a posthumous 
son,  who  was  afterwards  Charles  the  Simple. 
b.  846;  d.  at  Compiegne,  879. 

Louis  III.,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
brother  of  Carl  oman,- enjoyed  the  kingdom  with 
his  brother.  He  defeated  Hugh  the  Bastard, 
son  of  Lothaire,  marched  against  Boson,  king 
of  Provence,  and  opposed  the  progress  of  the 
Normans.  He  died  without  issue,  882. 

Louis  IV.  was  the  son  of  Charles  the  Simple, 
and  ascended  the  throne  in  936.  He  invaded  N or- 
mandy,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  in 
944.  He  regained  his  liberty  the  following 
year,  after  being  obliged  to  cede  Normandy  to 
Richard,  son  of  Duke  William,  and  Laon  to 
Hugh,  father  of  Hugh  Capet.  He  afterwards 


recovered  the  latter  territory,  and  died  of  a fall 
from  his  horse,  954. 

Louis  V.,  surnamed  Faindant,  or  Do-Nothing 
succeeded  his  father  Lotharius  in  986,  and 
soon  after  took  the  city  of  Rheims.  He  was 
preparing  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  the 
count  of  Barcelona,  who  was  pressed  by  the 
Saracens,  when  he  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned 
by  his  queen,  987.  After  his  death,  the  crown 
devolved  by  right  to  his  uncle,  Charles,  duke  of 
Lower  Loraine,  but  that  prince  being  disliked 
by  the  French,  it  was  conferred  on  Hugh  Capet. 

Louis  VI.,  called  the  Fat,  the  son  of  Philip  I ' 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1108.  His  reign  was 
disturbed  by  wars  with  the  Normans,  and  also 
by  feuds  among  his  vassals.  He  also  quarrelled 
with  Henry  I.  of  England,  and  thus  was  com- 
menced the  war  between  the  English  and 
French  which  lasted  during  three  centuries. 
He  was  a good  and  wise  monarch,  and  was  ably 
supported  by  liis  minister,  the  Abbd  Suger.  d 
1137. 

Louis  VII.  was  the  son  and  successor  of  the 
preceding.  He  had  a dispute  with  Pope  Inno- 
cent II.  on  the  right  of  presenting  to  benefices, 
and  was  excommunicated  by  that  pontiff',  who 
also  laid  his  kingdom  under  interdict.  Thibault 
count  of  Champagne,  being  devoted  to  the  pope,’ 
Louis  declared  war  against  him,  and  ravaged 
his  country.  A reconciliation  afterwards  took 
place  between  them,  and  Louis,  by  the  persua- 
sions of  St.  Bernard,  engaged  in  a crusade  but 
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was  defeated  by  Saladin,  and,  on  his  return  to 
Europe,  was  taken  at  sea  by  the  Greeks,  but 
delivered  by  the  general  of  Roger,  king  of  Sicily. 
Having  divorced  his  queen,  Eleanor,  she  mar- 
ried Henry  of  Normandy,  afterwards  Henry  II. 
of  England,  to  whom  she  brought,  as  her  dower, 
the  provinces  of  Poitou  and  Guieune.  This  pro- 
duced a new  war  between  England  and  France, 
which  lasted,  with  little  intermission,  twenty- 
one  years,  n.  1120;  d.  1180. 

Louis  VIII.,  surnamed  Coeur-de-Lion,  was  the 
son  of  Philip  Augustus.  He  signalized  himself 
in  several  expeditions  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
father,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  1223.  He 
took  Avignon,  and  wrested  Rochelle  and  several 
other  places  from  the  English;  but  died  of  a 
pestilential  disease  in  his  camp  at  Montpensier, 
in  Auvergne,  in  1226.  n.  1187. 

Louis  IX.,  called  Saint  Louis,  the  son  of  the 
preceding,  by  Blanche  of  Castile,  ascended  the 
throne  in  1226.  He  maintained  a successful 
war  against  Henry  III.,  king  of  England,  which 
ended  in  a peace  favourable  to  Louis,  who, 
having  been  seized  with  a dangerous  illness, 
made  a vow  that,  if  he  recovered,  he  would  take 
the  cross  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  the  Holy 
Land  from  the  infidels.  Being  restored  to 
health,  he  spent  four  years  in  preparing  for  this 
expedition,  and,  in  1248,  embarked  for  the  East 
with  a great  force,  leaving  his  kingdom  to  the 
care  of  his  mother.  After  taking  Damietta,  he 
passed  the  Nile,  and  obtained  two  great  victories 
over  the  Saracens.  At  length  famine  and  disease 
attacked  his  army,  and  the  king,  with  his  nobles, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  Louis,  to 
recover  his  liberty,  consented  to  pay  a large 
ransom,  to  deliver  up  Damietta,  and  to  con- 
clude a truce  for  ten  years.  After  spending  four 
years  in  Palestine,  he  returned  to  Prance.  _ In 
1270  he  undertook  another  expedition  against 
the  infidels,  but  died  in  Iris  camp  before  Tunis, 
in  Africa,  the  same  year.  He  was  canonized  in 
1297.  b.  at  Poissy,  1216. 

Louis  X.,  surnamed  Hutin,  an  old  French 
term  for  “ quarrelsome,”  succeeded  Philip  the 
Fair,  his  father,  in  1314,  having  before  been  long 
of  Navarre,  in  right  of  his  mother.  He  recalled 
the  Jews  to  his  kingdom,  and  made  a successful 
war  against  the  count  of  Flanders,  b.  at  Paris, 
1289;  d.  at  Vincennes,  1316. 

Louis  XI.,  son  of  Charles  VII.,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  valour  in  his  youth,  parti- 
cularly against  the  English,  whom  he  com- 
pelled to  raise  the  siege  of  Dieppe,  in  1443;  but 
the  glory  he  hereby  acquired  was  tarnished  by 
his  rebelling  against  his  father,  who  died  of  a 
broken  heart  in  1461.  Louis,  on  ascending  the 
throne,  treated  France  as  a conquered  country, 
for  which  several  of  the  nobility  formed  a league 
against  him,  and  some  of  his  own  family  joined 
the  malcontents.  After  a severe  but  indecisive 
battle  at  Montlheri,  in  1465,  a peace  was  con- 
cluded, by  which  Louis  gave  to  the  leaguers  all 
their  demands ; but  not  fulfilling  his  engage- 
ments the  war  was  rekindled,  and  he  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  com- 
pelled him  to  make  a peace  still  more  disadvan- 
tageous than  the  former.  In  1474,  the  dukes 
of  Burgundy  and  Brittany  formed  a league  with 
Edward  IV.,  king  of  England,  against  Louis, 
who,  however,  contrived  to  disengage  the  Eng- 
lish monarch  from  the  alliance,  by  a treaty  con- 
cluded at  Amiens  in  1476.  The  duke  of  burgundy 
was  in  consequence  obliged  to  conclude  a peace 
for  nine  years.  Louis  was  a singular  compound 
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of  firmness  and  superstition.  His  most  promi- 
nent trait  was,  however,  duplicity  of  disposition ; 
his  constant  maxim  being,  “ He  who  cannot  dis- 
semble knows  not  how  to  reign."  But,  by 
protecting  the  middle  classes  and  favouring 
industry,  he  was  a benefactor  of  his  country. 
B.  1423;  D.  1483. 

Louis  XII.,  surnamed  the  Father  of  Iris 
People,  was  the  son  of  Charles,  duke  of  Orleans. 
He  succeeded  Charles  VI  LI.  in  1498,  and  took 
Milan,  Genoa,  and  Naples;  but,  after  ravaging 
Italy,  the  French  were  expelled  in  1513.  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Swiss 
attacked  Louis  in  his  own  dominions,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  d.  1515. 

Louis  XIII.  was  the  son  of  Henry  IV.  Being 
only  nine  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
the  kingdom  was  placed  under  the  regency  of 
his  molher,  Mary  de  Medici.  The  Marshal 
d’Ancre  had  an  uncontrolled  sway  at  court  till 
1617,  when  he  was  assassinated,  with  the  king’s 
consent,  and  Iris  wife  condemned  to  death  as  a 
sorceress.  Vitri,  the  perpetrator  of  this  act, 
was  made  a marshal  of  France ; the  bishop  of 
Lucon,  afterwards  Cardinal  Richelieu,  became 
prime  minister.  Rochelle,  the  stronghold  of  the 
French  Protestants,  was  taken  by  the  Cardinal, 
after  a long  siege,  in  1628.  After  this  event,  so 
fatal  to  the  Protestant  interest  in  France,  Louis 
assisted  the  duke  of  Mantua  against  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  and  entered  on  the  campaign  in  per- 
son, in  which  he  showed  skill  and  bravery.  In 
1631  a treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  duke 
was  confirmed  in  his  estates.  The  year  follow- 
ing, Gaston  of  Orleans,  only  brother  of  the  king, 
revolted,  out  of  dislike  to  Richelieu,  and  was 
assisted  by  the  duke  de  Montmorency,  who, 
being  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in  1632,  was 
beheaded  at  Toulouse.  Gaston  took  refuge  with 
the  duke  of  Loraine,  who,  for  protecting  him, 
lost  his  whole  dominions.  This  was  followed 
by  a war  with  Spain,  which  lasted  twenty-five 
years,  and  was  attended  with  various  success ; 
but  it  greatly  impoverished  the  nation,  and  dis- 
contented the  people.  Louis  and  his  minister 
the  cardinal  were  attacked  with  a mortal  dis- 
ease nearly  together ; the  latter  died  in  164—, 
and  the  king  in  the  following  year.  _ 

Louis  XIV.,  son  of  the  preceding,  being  only- 
five  years  old  on  the  death  of  his  father, the 
regency  was  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the 
queen-mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  under  whom 
Mazarin  acted  as  prime  minister.  The  nation 
was  then  involved  in  a war  with  Spain  and  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  which  was  maintained 
with  glory  to  the  French  arms  by  the  prinee  oi 
Conde  and  the  famous  Turcnue.  France  pushed 
her  conquests  into  Flanders,  Artois,  Loraine, 
and  Catalonia.  The  Swedes,  who  were  m alli- 
ance with  Louis,  gained  a great  victory  over 
the  imperialists  in  Bohemia;  lurenne  took 
Treves  and  re-established  the  elector ; Conch 
gained  the  battle  of  Nordlingen,  took  Furnes 
and  Dunkirk,  and  defeated  the  archduke  on  the 
plains  of  Sens,  in  1648,  after  reducing  lpr<*- 
The  Spanish  ileet  was  defeated  on  the  coast  oi 
Italy  by  the  French.  This  year  a separate 
peace  was  made  between  Louis,  Ferdinand  •» 


peace  was  macic  ociwecu  i.uuiu,  y t 

Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  and  ,lhl 
the  empire.  By  this  treaty,  Metz,  To  , 
dun,  and  Alsace  were  attached  to  *raa5*> , nl 
while  Louis  was  successful  abroad,  Ins  kingi 
was  distracted  by  internal  divisions: 
Parisians,  irritated  against  Mazarin  aad 
qucen-motlicr,  and  headed  by  the 
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Beaufort  and  the  prince  of  Conde,  took  up 

w-ii^nf  t IUS  ,1;evo,lt>  kno'vn  as  the  civil 

It  of  ka  Fronde  the  king,  his  mother,  and 
the  cardinal  were  obliged  to  tlv.  The  Spaniards 
profiting  by  these  troubles,  made  several  eon- 
quests  in  Champagne,  Loraine,  and  Italy.  In 
lbol,  the  king  assumed  the  government : but 
Mazann  returning  to  power  the  vcar  following 
Sf.®"1 war  wa|  renewed.  Conde  headed  the 
malcontents,  and  defeated  the  Marshal  d’Hoc- 
quincourt  at  Bleneau,  but  soon  afterwards  he 
was  attacked  by  the  royal  army  and  made  pri- 
soner.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  archduke  Leo- 
pold  took  from  the  Trench  Gravelincs  and 
Lunkirk  and  Don  John  of  Austria  made  him- 
sell  master  ol  Barcelona;  but  domestic  tran- 
quillity being  restored,  these  losses  were  re- 
paired. Turenne  gamed  several  battles,  and 
“ number  of  places,  which  produced  a 
peace  between  France  and  Spain  in  1659.  The 
prmcipal  article  in  this  treaty  was  the  marriage 
ot  the  king  with  the  infanta  Maria  Theresa 

■ I he  minister  of  Finance,  Fouquet,  being  cou- 

: ienl.nidK  nbuniS  lmelU  for  Peculation,  was  suc- 
^ hy  polbert,  one  of  the  ablest  ministers 
' !hat  ,ey,cl  1)Ve(i:  arts  and  commerce 

c cheushed  and  flourished ; foreign  colonies 
were  established ; and  at  home  was  founded  the 
Academy  ot  Sciences  and  another  of  painting 
and  sculpture  On  the  war  breaking  out  be- 
tween  England  and  Holland,  Louis  joined  with 
the  latter;  but  after  a few  naval  actions,  peace 
was  concluded  in  1667.  On  the  death  of  Philip 
IV.,  father  of  the  queen,  Louis  laid  claim  to  the 
vacant  throne,  aud  marched  into  the  Low 
Countries,  where  he  took  a number  of  towns 

SamCltha/aLf  e'i  His  pr°Sress  caused  such 
: £ "'as  entered  into  between 

-n^iand,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  to  check  his 
unbition;  but,  just  as  the  treaty  was  completed 

rierTthe  F°redHbf?veen  Louis  aud  sS 

!ib®,  p fench  king  mad*  an  attack  on 

£few  week?  ™“d.8om?  °r  the  provinces  in 
ir! i k • ?his  evasion  produced  a new 

r d traCy  a|’auist  Louis.  between  the  emperor 
Germany,  Spam,  and  the  elector  of  Branden- 
urg,  in  which  all  the  allies  were  unsuccessful 
ad  which  terminated,  in  1678,  by  the  treaty  of 

;E;“8t  aiVlis  ^ory,  Lluisfom. 

utttu  an  act  ol  impolitic  cruelty  by  the  revn- 

1°  the  £p1i;it  ot -Nantes,  granted  by  Henry 

■ r.  in  favour  ol  the  Protestants.  This  measure 
me  from  France  a vast  number  of  ingSus 

,d  HmiCS  and  °thers.  who  settled  in  England 
‘d  Holland.  About  this  time  another  league 
fgainst  France  by  the  prince  of 
ivS  ahnddTire  °/  SnaVOy'  and  thc  electors  of 

hbeyitakin"  WctobSr® 

mrf.r,vihr  su?n  fort'ed  to  retreat  before 
upenor  force.  In  1690  the  French  were 

defc,atcd  in  the  naval 
uis  in  Y “^^by  Admiral  Bussell,  in  1692 
. ’,n  Person,  took  Namur,  and  Marshal 

the  death  a"ain.  broken 
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the  dea  r ;,  V 7 T-s  a"am  broken 
o ti  i r.°,  Charles  II.,  king  of  Spain  in 


p,j,i  t.!‘ oPPositmn  t°  him,  the  archduke  Charles 
U d™to  the  throne,  and  was  supported  by 
land  P • r °lGermany>  by  Holland,  and  Eng- 
iWri,?  fnCe  EugP:,'e  had  the  command  of  the 
In  mu1!? 3rces*  With  which  lie  took  Cremona. 
b t f ff  -and  Marlborough  gained  the 

v i , leml : tbe  year  following,  Nice 
and  Villa-Franca  were  taken  by  the  French 

Cassamv°nfpinpd  a dear]y-b°ught  victory  at 
Cassano  over  Eugene ; on  the  other  hand 

Barcelona  surrendered  to  the  archduke  and 

?Scs  wClared-in  bif  fav°ur:  the  file  Of 
iiamilies  was  gained  by  the  duke  of  Marl- 

boiough,  and  Prince  Eugene  saved  Turin  bv 
defeating  the  duke  of  Orleans.  In  1708  Lisle 

was  retaken  by  the  allies,  who  also  gained  tin 
battle  of  Oudiiiarde,  and  the  imperialists  made 
themselves  masters  of  Naples.  The  yeai  fob 
fr,ench  lost  Toirnay,  and  suffered  a 
defeat  at  Malplaquet.  In  1713,  a treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  at  Utrecht  by  France, Spain,  England 
bavoy,  Portugal,  Prussia,  and  Holland  and  the 

aT  EadstadteaCT  W“  c°ne,ll!de/  with  tlie’emperor 
ac  Kadstadt.  Louis,  by  his  first  wife,  had  issue 

17nS°EnL0U1S,f?)aUphi"  of  France,  who  died  in 
1/11,  leaving  three  sons,  Louis,  Philip  and 
aston.  Louis  XIV.  had  several  illegitimate 
children  by  his  mistresses.  Without  for^etthm 
the  intolerance  and  cruelty  of  Louis  towSf 
t iose  ^ of  a,  different  religion  from  himself  it 
nist  be  allowed  that  he  was  a remarkable  and 
able  man.  One  great  fact  stands  Ibrth  promi 
2 , bis  reign, -he  was  well  served 

But  when  we  perceive  how  uniformly  gracious 

iSS1t°d-ardS  tll0se  under  lds  command ; how 
quick  at  discovering  merit;  how  unwilling  to 
change  the  agents  of  his  will;  we  may  S to 

ru-6tbf  a Steni  man  and  absolute  monarch 
fb°uld  bnd  even  great  intellects  to  obey  his  be- 
hests with  zeal  and  devotion.  His  reign  of  72 
years  was  a brilliant  epoch.  It  gave  birth  to 
Conde,  lurenne,  and  Vauban;  to  Colbert  and 
Louvois;  to  Corneille,  Baciiie,  MoliMe  l a 

?nd  Pe?rauU°  eTb P B°SSf  , Fdndlon,  Lebrun, 

6 Ille  most  celebrated  of  Louis’s 

BM-pyfi?1vrreS<Ses  were  Mesdamcs  de  la  Val- 
icre,  de  Montespan,  Fontanges,  and  de  Main- 

5 ,%lth  fhe  latter  of  whom,  he,  at  the  close 
no  blS*  b^e’  wben  he  had  become  serious  and 
devout,  engaged  in  a secret  marriage  The  best 
works  to  consult  relative  to  this  inmarHble 

prec°edingXLWsf  the,  ^SranAson  of  the 
preceaing,  and  succeeded  him  in  1715  at  the 

which  ruined  thousands  of  people.  (Nee  Law  1 
On  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  1723 

dulm  SrCC6i ded’  a,S  primc  mirdster,  by  the 
uuke  ot  Bourbon,  who  was  displaced  in  i 79p 

Tho1Rmuedinal  cntered  upon  that  station’ 

ot  iPn  i-  ycarrtb°  kllig  married  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Poland.  On  the  death  of  the 
last-mentioned  monarch  in  17^*3  r nm*c 
ported  thc  election  of  his  queen’s  relation  St  a" 
nislaus  against  the  elector  of  Saxony  which 
occasioned  a war,  known  as  the  War’  of  the 
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Polish  Succession,  between  France,  Austria,  and 
Russia.  Stanislaus,  however,  was  forced  to 

. , i y ji wnrn  aim* 


Louis 


UUSSia.  DCuinsuius,  nuwtvu, 

abandon  the  throne  ; but  the  French  were  suc- 
cessful in  Italy,  on  which  a peace  was  concluded 
in  1733.  On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles 
VI.  in  1740,  the  succession  oi  the  house  ot 
Austria  was  disputed  by  four  persons,  and  Louis 
declared  himself  against  Maria  Theresa  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  emperor,  contrary  to  Ins  own 
engagements.  lie  supported  the  pretensions 
of  the  elector  of  Bavaria:  who  called  himself 
Charles  VII.  That  prince  took  Prague,  where 
he  was  crowned  king  of  Bohemia  ; but,  in  1742, 
the  city  was  retaken,  and  the  allies,  with  the 

kino- of  Great  Britain  at  their  head,  gained  the 

battle  of  Dettingen.  Tn  17|4,  Lorns  t°ok  the 
field  in  person,  and  captured  Court  1 ay , Menm, 
and  Yprcs ; he  was  also  present  at  the  battles  of 
Fontenoy  and  Lawfeld.  These  advantages  weie 
accompanied  by  the  taking  of 
Brussels,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  othei  places, 
tothe  other  hand,  the  troops  of  the  duke  of 

Saxon v and  of  the  queen  of  Hungary  ravaged 
Provence  and  the  English  completely  ruined 
the  French  commerce  at . sea; 
the  neace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  m 1748.  In  1750  a 
few  war  broke  out  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, in  which  the  latter  power  had  Prussia  foi 
an  ally  while  Austria  leagued  with  France.  At 
first  the  French  were  very  successful,  by  taking 
Port  Mahon,  defeating  the  duke  ol  Cumberland 

KSie'ok,  ri 

nnrl  his  armv  to  capitulate  at  uostei  seven. 
The  electorate  of  Hanover  was  conquered ; but, 
in  1757  the  French  and  Austrians  were  de- 
feated at  ifosbacli:  this  was  followed  by  other 

losses  both  by  land  and  sea,  particularly  of 
Canada  Nor  was  the  face  of  affairs  altered  for 
Cm  better  by  the  famous  family  compact  m 
HGLby  fhSa  all  the  families  of  the  house  of 

?f  SSwKiVa  at  “5™  1763. ' The  year 

fi+iior  in  1765,  he  became  heir  to  _ the  tin  one, 
and  in  1770,  married  Marie  Antoinette,  arc  - 
duchess  of  Austria.  In  1774  lie  succeeded  to 
the  crown  of  France.  At  that  period  the 
fiances  were  in  an  exhausted  state,  commerce 
finance  • j the  marine  dismantled,  and 

To  repair  the  con- 
thenauo  affairs  Vergennes  was  made 

dition  °f  P ‘an(j  x’urgot  had  the  direction 

SfLT?m  finances -’Malesherbcs  was  appointed  a 

0 thn A nf  the  council,  Sartinehad  the  manage- 
mCmtbfr  the  marine  department,  and  Maurepas 
ment  oftheman  E f t]  administration. 

Was  placed  at  the  heaa  oi  hedis- 

The  first  of  Poms  wa^  vciy^i  ^ ]jy  the 
pensed  with  the  . * eve rynew  reign.  In 

people  at  thcbcgi  n ggemhed,  and  affairr 

1774  the  parhament  was^  asscmD^cc^  whcn>  un 

began  to  assume  a favour  fnment)  always 

fortunately,  the  1 rener  b the  revolted 

jealous  of  England.  fook  prnT^t. 8ucd  betwceI} 

^ T“° 

G62 


finances  of  the  latter  country  were  completely 
exhausted,  and  the  Cardinal  de  Brienne  who  had 
succeeded  Calonnc  as  minister,  trained  imposts 
which  laid  such  intolerable  burdens  upon  the 
people,  that  the  parliament  refused  to  register 
them.  For  this  the  members  were  exiled  to 
Troyes,  but  were  afterwards  recalledby  Loms, 
who,  at  their  request,  convened  the  btates- 
General  of  three  orders, -clergy,  nobility,  and 
commons.  This  assembly  met  m May,  1/89. 

The  public  mind  became  violently  agitated ; the 
people  of  Paris  rose,  and,  on  the  14th  of  July  of 
that  year,  stormed  the  Bastille.  In  October, 
the  armed  mob,  with  a prodigious  number  of 
women,  marched  to  Versailles,  which  palace 
they  forced,  murdered  the  guards,  and  searched 
in  vain  for  the  queen,  who  would  have  shared 
the  same  fate  had  she  not  escaped  from  her 
bed.  The  result  of  this  insurrection  was  the 
leading  of  the  king  and  his  family  in  triumph  to 
Paris,  amidst  all  the  insults  of  a lawless  rabble 
In  February,  1790,  Louis  was  forced  to  accept 
the  new  constitution  ; but,  notwithstanding  all 
his  concessions,  finding  himself  a mere  prisoner 
at  Paris,  and  exposed  daily  to  new  mjune^,  he 
resolved  to  escape.  According]},  in  the  night 
of  June  21, 1791,  he  and  his  family  quitted  the 
Tuileries  • but,  at  Varennes,  Ins  person  was 
recognised,  and  he  was  conducted  back  to  Paris, 
where  he  became  a prisoner  in  P3^ 

and  suffered  the  vilest  indignities.  Mar  was 
declared  against  France : by  the  emperor ^and The 
kin"  of  Prussia,  and  the  duke  ot  Brunswick 
marched  into  the  country,  but  was  forced  to 
retreat  In  the  mean  time,  the  people  were 

wrought  up  to  a pitch  of'  p^rfh/TuTlcrie^ 
factious  leaders,  and  assaulted  the  J ^enes. 
The  king  and  family  sought  refuge  in  the  A a 
tional  Assembly,  who  ordered  them  to  be  sent 

flio-nitied  and  resigned.  In  January,  l/ao,  nc 

«« people, °but 

riiat  adorn  private  life ; but  he  was  deficient  in 
po^^^e^M^accompl^e'd  prince,  waB 

sSa°4msr 

l nms  XVII.,  second  son  oi  tnc  preceumg, 
nc  nf  stvlcd  due  dc  Normandie,  and  alter 
tl^deatl^ofWseldcrMothee,  Louis-Joseph.  vn 
1789  became  dauphin  of  France.  Imprisoned 
in  the  Sle  with  his  relatives  ^ was,  after 
his  father’s  death,  styled  m0I\ar^)1^ef  ^"amed 

^ S?  itthi°s 

suspccted'of  poison!  but  i?is  more  probable  that 

obtaining  but  a small  number  of  dupes.  This  j 

1)1  T^nn is “v VIII m brother  of  Louis  XVI.  As  j 
count  of  Provence,  he  had,  during  the  fire  j 
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period  of  the  Revolution,  shown  a liberal  dis- 
position, and  voted  both  in  the  Assembly  of 
Notables  and  in  the  States-General  against  the 
government  of  his  brother.  Observing,  how- 
ever, the  violent  tendencies  of  the  Jacobins,  he 
resolved  to  quit  France,  and  took  his  departure 
shortly  after  Louis  XVI.,  in  June,  1791.  More 
fortunate  than  his  brother,  he  succeeded  in 
effecting  his  escape  out  of  France,  and  reached 
Brussels.  In  1792,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  G000  men,  and  joined  the  Prussian  army  that 
was  marching  on  France;  but  the  defeat  of 
Valmy  destroyed  all  his  hopes.  On  the  death 
of  Louis  VV1I.,  in  1795,  the  count  of  Provence 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  as  Louis  XVIII.,  and 
was  recognised  by  the  foreign  powers.  After 
residing  at  various  places  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  he  went  to  England,  and  lived  at  Hart- 
well, in  Buckinghamshire,  until  the  events  of 
1811.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I.,  in  May  of 
that  year,  Louis  was  placed  on  the  throne  of 
France  by  the  allies.  Ilis  first  act  was  to  declare 
himself  a constitutional  and  not  an  absolute 
monarch.  In  June,  1814,  he  laid  before  the 
legislature  a charter,  which  afterwards  became 
the  base  of  the  law  of  the  kingdom.  The  sud- 
den return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  in  March, 
caused  Louis  to  be  abandoned  by  the  army  and 
a considerable  portion  of  the  nation.  At  this 
juncture  he  fled,  and  took  refuge  at  Ghent : but 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,"  in  Jane,  1815 
was  once  more  placed  upon  the  throne,  which 
he  retained  till  his  death.  Louis  XVIII 


Tj’Ouverture 


was. 


lor  a Bourbon,  a tolerably  enlightened  and’ 
liberal  prince .-  he  was  a witty  and  cultivated 
man.  He  left  no  children,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  Charles  X.  b.  1755  • n. 

1824. 

Louis-Philippe,  king  of  the  French,  was 
eldest  son  of  Louis-Philippe-Joseph,  due  d’Or- 
leans  styled  Philippe- Egalife.  Louis-Philippe 
duc  de  Chartres  until  the  death 
of  Ins  father,  in  1793,  after  which  he  was  usually 
sty  ed  due  d’Orleans.  Between  the  years  17t  9 
and  1792,  he  served  in  the  French  revolutionary 
army,  and  signalized  himself  at  Valmy  and 
Jemappes.  Being  cited,  together  with  his  faith- 
luf  friend  General  Dumouriez,  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  well  know- 
ing  the  sanguinary  nature  of  that  tribunal 
which  had,  seven  months  before,  sent  his  father 

to  the  guillotine,  he  fled  across  the  Belgian  1 mere  tie  continued  in 

ST^S1  1 »!*  » « 


then  under  the  sway  of  Austria.  He  was 
cordially  received  by  the  latter  power,  and  a 
commission  was  offered  to  him,  but  he  refused 
to  light  against  his  native  country.  After  travel- 
ling through  Germany  in  disguise,  he  went  to 
Switzerland,  and  at  Zurich  met  his  sister 
Adelaide,  known  as  Mademoiselle  d’Orleans 
whom  he  shortly  afterwards  placed  with  Madame 
■ ijenlis,  in  a convent  near  Baumgarten.  His 
;“.n'ls,bf.ln?  now  exhausted,  he  sought  and  ob- 
tamed  the  post  of  professor  in  the  college  of 
mehenau,  where,  tinder  the  assumed  name  of 
tmabaud  lie  taught  mathematics  and  geography 
Sr C1?h  Tnths'  Thence  ^ went  to  Baum- 
beinK  discovered  by  the  French 
ofSta  n®3' he  SCtoufc  for  Hamburg,  in  the  hope 
in  thi«  n g a.  P/FsaSC to  America.  Disappointed 
Norwn  ex£cctatl°n,  he  travelled  on  foot  through 
North  ro^Ved^’  ‘T1  Fhdand,  as  far  as  the 
rolci  o hf«Pt‘  |hc  Directory  having  offered  to 
and  Tim™, ^'vo  brothers,  the  due  dc  Montpensier 
a the  count  de  Beaujolais,  if  Louis  would  con- 


sent to  emigrate  to  America,  he  went  on  board 
a vessel  and  sailed  for  the  United  States  in 
1 After  an  adventurous  life  in  the  New 
World,  the  three  Orleans  princes  returned  to 
Euiope  111  1800,  and  took  up  their  residence  in 
England.  The  due  de  Montpensier  died  at 
Twickenham  in  1807,  and  his  brother,  the  count 
de  Beaujolais,  in  the  following  year  at  Malta, 
Y>A  1/  he  had  been  accompanied  by  the  due 
d Orleans.  In  the  same  year  Louis  went  to 
reside  with  his  mother  and  sister  at  Palermo,  at 
which  place  the  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily  was 
dwelling,  under  British  protection,  Murat  occu- 
pying; the  throne  of  Naples.  In  1809  he  married 
the  lung’s  daughter,  the  Princess  Amelie.  With 
the  exception  of  a visit  to  Spain,  in  1810  he 
continued  to  live  at  Palermo  till  1814,  when  on 
hearing  the  news  of  Napoleon’s  fall,  he  ’im- 
mediately set  out  for  Paris.  On  Napoleon’s 
return  from  Elba,  Louis  Philippe  sent  his  family 
to  England,  and  himself  for  a time  joined  the 
Army  0 1 the  North,  iii  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand of  Louis  XVIII.  He  next  went  again  to 
1 wickenlum,  and  remained  there  during  the 
Hundred  Days,  but  was  recalled  to  Paris  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  Beimr 
regarded  with  peculiar  jealousy  by  Louis 
f-VIII.,  he  quitted  Pans,  and  did  not  return 
to  France  until  1827,  when  he  went  to  reside  at 
Neuilly,  where  he  lived  hi  seclusion  till  lie  was 
summoned  to  the  throne  as  king  of  the  French 
m 1830.  During  seventeen  years  he  enjoyed  his 
elective  throne,  France,  in  the  mean  while 
growing  wealthy  and  tranquil.  He  maintained 
peace _ with  Europe,  and  added  the  colony  of 
Algeria  to  France.  But  although  lie  had  ob- 
tained and  earned  the  title  of  the  « Napoleon  of 
Peace,  his  rule  was  characterized  by  an  insin- 
cere policy  towards  his  allies,— the  marriage  of 
his  son  the  due  de  Montpensier  to  a Spanish 
princess  being  a notable  instance;  while  at 
home,  his  restless  subjects,  tired  of  what  La- 
termed  his  government  of  “ vulgar 
utility,  mid  harassed  by  illiberal  restrictions 
burst  out  into  a revolution  in  1848.  Had  Louis- 
Plnhppe  been  inclined  to  turn  the  bayonets  of 
his  soldiery  upon  the  people,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  would  have  lost  liis  throne.  He 
fled  from  Pans  111  disguise,  however,  and  reached 
Newhaven  in  March,  1848.  The  queen  of  Eng- 
land  assigned  Claremont  as  his  residence,  and 
tlieie  he  continued  to  dwell  till  his  death  in 


Louis,  dauphin  of  France,  was  the  son  of 
Lotus  XV.  and  Maria  Leczinski.  He  was 
lather  of  Lotus  XVI.,  Louis  XVIII.,  and 
Charles  X.  b.  1729;  d.  1765 
Loutherboueg,  Philip  James  dc,  loo'-tair. 
boory,  an  eminent  landscape-painter,  who  after 
atte?g  considerable  success  in  his  profession 
Pans,  went  to  London,  in  1771,  and  was  for 
"°me  time  engaged  as  scene-painter  at  the 
opera-house;  a branch  of  art  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  been  without  a rival,  b.  at  Stras- 
burg,  1740;  d.  in  London,  1812. 

L’Ouvertube,  Toussaint,  loo-vair-toor,  a 
negro,  who,  in  1795,  assisted  the  French  general 
Laveaux  m driving  the  English  and  Spanish 
from  the  island  of  St.  Domingo.  He  subse- 
cD,eJlUA,bccame  commandcr-in-chicf  of  the  army 
ol  St.  Domingo,  and,  in  1800,  caused  himself 
to  be  named  president.  In  1802  he  refused  to 
recognise  General  Leclerc,  who  was  sent  to  re- 
estabhsh  French  authority,  but  was  compelled 
to  capitulate  and  was  transported  to  France, 
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Bouvet  de  Couvray 


b.  at  St. 


Lowth. 


where  he  died  in  prison,  1803. 

Domingo,  1743. 

Louvet  be  Couvray,  Jean  Baptiste,  Ion  -vai 
de(r)  l-oov'-rai,  a French  writer,  and  one  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Convention.  He  had 
the  courage  to  oppose  Robespierre  when  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  and  yet  escaped  the  ven- 
geance of  the  tyrant.  He  wrote  a romance,  en- 
titled the  “ Amours  of  the  Chevalier  Faublas, 
a political  journal  called  the  “ Sentinel,”  a Jus- 
tification of  Paris,”  and  an  account  of  himscll, 
and  the  dangers  which  he  passed  through,  b. 
at  Paris,  1764;  n.  1797. 

Louvois,  Framjois  Michel  Letellier, Marquis 
de  lo-vwaw',  prime  minister  to  Louis  XL\ . lo 
him  are  principally  attributable  the  devastation 
of  the  Palatinate  and  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  After  having  served  the 
“Grand  Monarque”  during  26  years  lie  fell 
under  his  displeasure,  and  was  only  saved 
from  disgrace  by  sudden  death.  He  was  one 
of  those  men  whose  talents  we  may  adman  e, 
while  we  abhor  his  acts.  The  Hotel  des  ln- 
valides  was  founded  by  him.  b.  at  Pans,  lb41 , 

D Lovat,  Simon  Fraser,  Lord,  luv'-at,  a Scot- 
tish chieftain,  who,  in  1715,  took  Inverness 
from  the  rebels;  but,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  second  rebellion  in  1745,  declared  for  the 
Pretender,  for  which  he  was  taken  prisoner  and 
sent  to  London,  where,  m 1747,  he  was  tried, 
found  guilty,  and  beheaded,  b.  near  Inverness, 

^Lover,  Samuel,  luv-er,  poet,  novelist,  and 
painter,  the  son  of  a member  of  the  Dublin  stock 
exchange,  first  made  himself  known  to  fame  as 
nn  artist  especially  in  the  department  of  nnnit  - 
? re  nortmits  in  which  lie  became  famous,  and 
was  elected  a member  of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Society  of  Arts.  While  practising  art,  he  found 
time  to  contribute  to  a periodical  a series ^o 
“ Legends  and  Tales  Illustrative  of  lush  Lha 
racter  ” which  procured  for  him  the  entree  to 
tlie  best  society  in  the  Irish  capital.  lie  l - 
moved  to  London  about  1827,  where  he  found 

profitable  employment  for  Ins  penc'k  if  not  o . 

liis  nen.  His  engagements  as  an  aitist,  now 
ever  did  not  prevent  him  from  continuing  h 
Irish  sketches  in  a second,  volume.  He  now 
became  an  extensive  contributor  to  magazin 
literature,  and  produced  a series  of  very  ^bann- 
ing songs  illustrative  of  the  popular  super -si- 
tions  of  his  native  country:  “ Angels  Whu>- 
ners  ”“  True  Love  can  ne  er  Foiget,  Molly 
liawn”  “The  May  Dew,”  “The  Four-leaved 
Shamrock”  “Molly  Carew,”  “Rory  0 More, 
&.C  and ’soon  afterwards  he  published  his 
fon’gs  in  a collected  form,  as  well  as,  the  novels 

“SetL  also  ’ th<f 'author 

public  SSSuSS 

interspersed  with  liis  own  song  with 

This  experiment  hV^™Hnued  the  entertain- 
perfcct  8U.^es®’da^Changed  from  time  to  time, 
ment,  varied  and  cha  n Grcat  Britain  and 
at  various  periods, boll  from  the  New 
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was  equally  successful  with  the  former.  In 
1859,  he  published  an  illustrated  volume  of 
poems,  which  contained  some  fine  passages,  but 
did  not  attract  very  much  attention.  He  for 
several  years  enjoyed  a pension  for  his  literary 
services  from  the  crown,  b 1/97;  n.  1868. 

Lowe,  Rt.  Hon.  Robert,  io,  was  educated  at 
Winchester  and  University  College,  Oxford,  and 
was  culled  to  the  bar  in  1842.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  New  South  Wales  liorn 
1843  to  1850.  In  1851  he  returned  to  England, 

and  after  holding  various  minor  appointments, 
was  viee-presideut  of  the  Council  of  Education 
from  1859  to  1864.  Although  holding  advanced 
opinions,  he  opposed  the  reform  bills  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli  of  I860  and  180/ ; 
but  notwithstanding  this,  he  took  office  under 
the  former  in  1808  as  Chancellor  of  the  Lx- 

tllLowENDAU,  Ulrich  Frederic  Waldemar,  Mar- 
shal, lo'-rn-dal,  a famous  military  officer  and 
engineer,  began  his  military  careerm  Poland  in 
1713  • but  entered  the  Danish  service  during  the 
war  with  Sweden.  He  afterwards  served  m 
Hungary,  and  next  took  part  in  the  wars  of 
Naples  and  Sicily.  He  returned  to  Poland  in 
1721,  and  was  made  colonel  of  infantry  and 
commander  of  the  royal  horse  guards.  Luring 
the  peace  he  studied  gunnery  and  engineering, 
and  was  made  field-marshal  and  mspector- 
ccneral  of  the  Saxon  infantry  in  the  service  of 
Augustus  king  of  Poland.  In  1734  and  L3o 
he  was  in  the  Austrian  service ; and  subsequently 
entered  that  of  Russia.  He  aeceptedthecom- 

mission  of  lieutenant-general  in  the  French 

army  in  1743,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the 
sieges  of  Menin,  Ypres,  Friburg,  &c  and  also 
at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  In  1/47  he  -ook 
Bcrgen-op-Zoom  by  storm,  which,  till  then  had 
been  deemed  impregnable;  for  which  and  tus 
other  services  he  was  created  marshal  of  i ranee. 
His  knowledge  of  engineering  and  military 
tactics  in  general  was  of  first-rate  order ; . 

spoke  all  the  European  languages  with  fluency, 
and  with  these  accomplishments  combined  mo- 
desty and  amiable  manners,  b.  at  Hambui-,, 

1 7?  owRy1 ‘ Wilson  F.R.S.,  lo'-re,  an  English 
engraver,’ was  the  son  of  Mr  Strickland  Lowry, 
a portrait  painter,  at  Whitehaven.  Wilson 
Lowry  was  the  inventor  of  a ruhng-machjne, 
capable  of  ruling  successive  lines,  either  ^ 
distant  or  in  just  gradations,  from  the  greMesi 
reauired  width  to  the  nearest  possible  upproxi 
mation  • also  of  one  capable  of  drawing  »ics  to 
a point ’and  of  forming  concentric  cirdes;  ho 
likewise  introduced  the  use  of  d,a™°nc  f^, 
for  etching,  and  many  other  useful 
ments  in  the  art;  and  was  the  fir>t  v ho.  c^ 
('eedcd  in  what  is  technically  termed  oiung 
in”  well  upon  steel.  For  thirty  years  before  h.s 
death  he  was  engaged  by  emnicnt  publishers  on 
illustrated  works;  aiid  attained  to  the  highest 
rank  in  his  peculiar  branch  of  art.  b.  mm, 

D Lowth,  William,  tenth,  a learned  En|U* 
divine,  who  wrote  “ Commentaries  on  the  t our 
Greater  Prophets,”  “ Directions  for  the  1 1 roht 
able  Reading  of  the  Loly  Scriptures,  - 

dication  of  the  Divine  Authority  and  Injiraao 

bf  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  answer 
Leclerc,  and  other  ^important  works,  n.  m 

London,  1061 ; n.  1732.  r , rirclatc,i 

Lowth,  Robert,  a learned  English  pr^ 
son  of  the  above,  who,  in  1/41,  was 
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professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  and  in  that  capa- 
city delivered  his  admirable  lectures,  which  were 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1753,  under  the  title  of 
“Sacred  Postry  of  the  Hebrews.”  After  passing 
through  various  minor  grades  of  the  church,  he 
became  bishop  of  London  in  1777.  Besides  the 
above  work.  Bishop  Lowtli  published  a trans- 
lation of  Isaiah  from  the  Hebrew,  an  English 
Grammar,  the  “Life  of  William  of  Wykeham,” 
the  Life  of  his  father,  in  the  “Biographia 
Britanniea,”  a Poem  on  the  Genealogy  of  Christ, 
some  controversial  letters  with  Bishop  War- 
burton,  and  sermons  on  public  occasions,  b. 
1710;  d.  1787. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  loi'-o-lci,  founder  of  the 
order  of  Jesuits,  the  youngest  son  of  a Spanish 
nobleman  of  high  birth,  was  brought  up  to 
the  military  profession,  and  obtained  a com- 
mission in  the  Spanish  army ; but,  breaking 
his  leg  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  he  made  a 
vow  to  the  Virgin,  that  if  he  recovered  he  would 
go  od  a pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  devote 
himself  to  a religious  course  of  life,  which  reso- 
lution he  fulfilled.  After  studying  Latin  a short 
time  at  Barcelona,  he  commenced  preaching, 
and  began  to  gather  disciples,  for  which  he  was 
imprisoned;  but  still  persevered  in  adding  to 
the  number  of  the  brethren  of  the  Order  of 
Jesus,  as  they  were  called,  and  for  which,  at 
length,  he  obtained  a confirmation  by  Pope 
Paul  HI.  This  order  increased  prodigiously 
during  the  lifetime  of  Loyola,  who,  however, 
was  not  the  author  of  the  pernicious  maxims 
which  afterwards  disgraced  it.  b.  1191 ; n.  1556. 

Lucanus,  Marcus  Annaeus,  Lucan,  lu-kai'-nus, 
a Latin  poet.  Going  at  an  early  age  to  Rome, 
his  verses  caused  him  to  become  the  favourite 
of  the  emperor  Nero;  but  being  foolish  enough 
to  enter  into  competition  with  his  imperial 
patron,  who  was  desirous  of  being  considered 
the  first  poet  of  his  time,  he  was  forbidden  to 
publish  any  more  poetry.  He  was  subsequently 
condemned  to  death  for  conspiring  against  the 
life  of  Nero.  The  only  poem  of  his  at  present 
extant  is  the  “ Pharsalia,”  which  describes  the 
war  from  the  commencement  to  Cassar’s  meeting 
with  Cleopatra  in  Egypt,  b.  in  Spain,  38;  n.  65. 

Lucian,  lu'-she-an,  a celebrated  Greek  writer. 
His  father,  who  was  poor,  placed  him  with  a 
sculptor ; but,  disliking  that  business,  he  studied 
law,  which  profession  he  also  abandoned, 
and  devoted  himself  to  philosophy  and  elo- 
quence. Marcus  Aurelius  had  a great  esteem 
mr  his  talents,  and  appointed  him  registrar  of 
Egypt.  His  works,  which  are  written  in  the 
Attic  dialect,  consist  mostly  of  satirical  dia- 
logues, abounding  with  witticisms,  hut  profane 
and  obscene.  The  best  editions  of  Lucian  are 
those  of  Lehmann  and  Dindorf.  Toolce,  Bloont 
and  Francklin  have  given  English  translations 
290  13  writings-  ■D'  at  ai1  advanced  age,  about 

Lucilius,  Caius,  lu-sil'-e-us,  a Roman  satirist, 
who  served  under  Scipio  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Numantians.  He  is  considered  by 
pome  as  the  author  of  a poetical  satire ; but  only 
a tew  of  his  verses  remain,  which  arc  in  the 
Corpus  Poctarum  ” of  Mattaire.  n.  148  b c.  • 

D-,  a is  supposed,  in  103  b.c.  ’ 

Eacius  L,  Pope,  lu'-xhe-us,  succeeded  Cor- 
lowingin  262’  anC*  WaS  rnart'}’red  the  year  fol- 

a nativ0  of  Bologna,  succeeded 
Sl.^in  II.  in  1144,  and  died  in  1145,  of  a blow 

ta  he  received  in  a popular  commotion. 
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Lucius  III.  succeeded  Alexander  III.  in  1181. 
The  Roman  people  having  risen  against  him,  he 
retired  to  Verona,  but  afterwards  returned  to 
Rome,  and,  by  the  help  of  the  Italian  princes, 
subdued  his  enemies.  A new  commotion  com- 
pelled him,  however,  to  retire  again.  He  made 
a constitution  for  the  extirpation  of  heresies, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Inquisition. 
d.  at  Verona,  1185. 

Lucretia,  lu-Jcre'-she-a,  a celebrated  Roman 
lady,  was  the  daughter  of  Lucretius,  governor 
of  Rome,  and  the  wife  of  Collatinus,  a relation 
of  Tarquin.  Her  husband  being  at  the  siege  of 
Ardea,  a conversation  took  place  one  evening  at 
supper,  bet  ween  him  and  the  three  sons  of  Tar- 
quin, respecting  the  prudence  of  their  wives. 
At  length  it  was  agreed  upon  to  ride  to  Rome 
and  see  how  the  ladies  were  employed.  The 
daughters-in-law  of  Tarquin  were  regaling  with 
some  companions  of  their  own  age,  while  Lu- 
cretia was  engaged  with  her  maidens  in  working 
upon  wool.  The  dispute  having  terminated  in 
her  favour,  the  young  men  returned  to  the 
camp;  but  Sextus,  the  eldest  of  the  king’s  sons, 
conceived  a violent  passion  for  Lucretia,  which 
he  was  determined  to  gratify,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  principles  of  honour.  Accordingly, 
some  days  after,  he  secretly  left  the  camp  and 
visited  Lucretia,  who  treated  him  with  the 
civility  due  to  his  rank.  After  supper  he  was  eon- 
ducted  to  his  chamber;  and,  when  he  thought 
that  the  family  were  asleep,  he  stole  softly, 
with  a sword  in  his  hand,  to  Lucretia’s  room,’ 
and  made  use  of  every  effort  to  prevail  over  her 
virtue.  Finding  his  artifices  fruitless,  he  threat- 
ened that,  after  slaying  her,  he  would  kill  a 
slave,  and  lay  the  body  by  hers;  then  report 
that,  having  caught  them  together,  he  had  slain 
them  both.  This  menace  succeeded;  for  the 
dread  of  dishonourable  reproach  prevailed  over 
Lucretia,  and  the  base  seducer  returned  in  the 
morning  to  the  camp.  Lucretia,  the  next  day 
sent  for  her  father  and  her  husband,  to  whom 
she  related  the  shocking  circumstance.  They 
endeavoured  to  console  her,  but  in  vain  for 
drawing  forth  a dagger,  she  plunged  it  into  her 
breast.  Lucretia’s  death  occasioned  the  liberty 
of  the  Romans,  who,  excited  by  Brutus,  expelled 
the  Tarquins  from  their  city.  Sextus  fled  to  a 
town  of  the  Gabii,  where  he  soon  after  perishei 
Lucretia  died  509  b.c. 

Lucretius,  Titus  Carus,  lu-Jcre'-she-us,  a 
Roman  poet  and  philosopher,  was  born  of  a 
good  family,  and  educated  under  Zeno  of 
Sidon,and  Pliaidrus,  both  of  the  Epicurean  sect. 
Cicero  commends  him  for  his  learning  and  elo- 
quence. His  poem  “ On  the  Nature  of  Things” 
is  elegant,  but  is  founded  on  the  doctrines'5  of 
Epicurus.  The  writings  of  Lucretius  have  been 
translated  into  English,  with  notes,  by  Creech 
and  published  in  Bohn’s  “ Classical  Library  ” 

B.  95  b.c. ; d.  52  b.c. 

Lucullus,  Lucius  Licinius,  lu-Jcnl'-lug,  a cele- 
brated Roman  general  and  consul,  who  gained 
a great  victory  over  Mithridatcs,  on  the  borders 
ot  the  Granicus,  b.c.  74,  and  conquered  Bitliynia 
He  also  defeated  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia" 
father-in-law  of  Mithridatcs;  and  took  his  capi- 
tal ; but  the  severity  of  Lucullus  to  his  soldiers 
gave  such  offence,  that  he  was  recalled,  and  the 
command  given  to  Pompey.  On  his  return  to 
Rome,  he  obtained  a triumph,  and  then  retired 
to  private  life,  possessed  of  immense  riches 
Ho  collected  a prodigious  library,  and  patro- 
nized learned  men.  b.  about  115  b.c.  • d 49  b o 
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Ludlow,  Edmund,  lud'-lo,  an  English  Parlia- 
mentary general,  who  studied  first  at  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Temple;  but  the  civil 
wars  breaking  out,  he  quitted  the  law  for  the 
army,  and  served  under  the  carl  of  Essex.  He 
was  a firm  republican,  and  was  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  high  court  of  justice  which  sen- 
tenced Charles  1.  to  the  scaffold.  On  the  death 
of  Ireton,  he  had  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Ireland;  but  was  deprived  of  it  for  opposing 
the  usurpation  of  Cromwell.  In  the  parliament 
under  Eichard  Cromwell,  he  obtained  a seat, 
and  was  restored  to  his  command  in  Ireland, 
but  was  again  recalled.  Just  before  the  resto- 
ration of  the  king,  he  went  to  Vevay,  in  Swit- 
zerland, where  he  resided  till  16S8,  when  lie 
ventured  to  return  to  England ; but  the  House 
of  Commons  applying  to  King  William  to  cause 
him  to  be  apprehended,  ho  withdrew  again  to 
Vevay,  where  he  died  in  1693.  b.  about  16-0. 
His  memoirs,  which  are  curious  and  accurate, 
were  printed  after  his  death.  . 

Luitpeand,  Iwe’-pran,  a Lombard  historian, 
was  secretary  to  Berengarius,  regent  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  who  also  employed  him  as  Ins 
ambassador  to  Constantinople.  He  also  became 
bishop  of  Cremona,  and  was  sent,  m 96-,  by 
Otho  I.,  emperor  and  king  of  Italy,  on  a mission 
to  Eome.  In  968  he  went  on  an  embassy  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  was  thrown  into 
prison  by  the  orders  of  Nicephorus  Pliocas,  for 
liis  zeal  in  defending  the  interest  of  his  master. 
After  remaining  in  confin  cment  some  months,  he 
returned  to  Italy.  He  wrote  the  History  of  the 
Affairs  of  Europe  in  his  time,  and  other  works 
valuable  for  their  historical  information,  b.  at 
Pavia,  early  in  the  10th  century;  d about  970. 

Lully,  ltaymond,  lool'-le,  was  called,  accoid- 
ing  to  the  custom  of  his  age,  the  Enlightened 
Doctor.  In  early  life  he  was  a soldier,  but,  quit- 
tine:  the  army,  he  retired  to  a lonely  spot,  where 
he  remained  in  solitude,  pretending  to  have 
visions,  in  which  he  was  directed:  to  convert 
the  Moors  to  Christianity.  After  long  yeais  of 
preparation  by  study,  lie  went  on  a mission 
into  Mauritania,  where  he  was  nearly  stoned  to 
death  by  the  natives.  His  works  on  theology , 
physic,  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  law,  have 
been  frequently  printed,  but  are  very  obscure. 
b.  at  Palma,  Majorca,  1234;  d.  131o.  . , 

Lully,  Jean-Baptiste,  a celebrated  musician, 
who  became  page  to  Mademoiselle  de  Montpen- 
sier,  niece  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  caused  him  to 
be  taught  music,  in  which  he  attained  such  ex- 
cellence as  to  be  made  superintendent  of  music 
to  that  king.  Lully  composed  a number  of 
operas  and  the  music  of  several  of  Molieie  s 
Xs  b.  at  Florence,  1633;  n.  at  Paris,  1687. 

P Lu'msden,  Matthew,  LL.D turns -den  pro 
fessor  of  Persian  and  Arabic  in  the  college  of 
Fort  William,  Calcutta,  was  author  of  two  gram- 
mars of  those  languages.  In  18-o  lie  lenn 
quislied  the  service  of  the  East  Tndia  Company, 
and  returned  to  England.  B.  1/  H ; n.  1835. 

Lusignak,  Guy  de,  loo-seen -ya-mg,  a ce 
hvatnd  French  nobleman,  who  went  to  the  Holy 
lanS  ta  Slimo  of  the evades mi  Bfimd 

as*  asis&SBs  n i«w 

i:  or 

Cyprus  in  return,  d.  H94-  TVeneh 

Lussan,  Margaret  de,  Was  the 

authoress  of  considerable  . ^, 

daughter  of  one  of  Cavdinal  Flcury  s coaumu 
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Among  her  most  esteemed  productions  are 
“La  Comtessc  de  Gondez, 

Pbilinne  Auguste,”  “ Anecdotes  of  Francis  I, 

“La Vie  de  M.  Crillon,”  and  “Hisloire  dc 
Charles  VI.”  b.  1682;  time  of  death  uncertain. 

Luthee,  Martin,  loo'-tlier,  the  great  religious 
reformer,  was  the  son  of  Hans  Luther,  a miner 
and  metal-worker.  In  1501  he  was  sent  to  the 
university  of  Erfurt,  where  he  studied  philosophy 
and  the  civil  law  ; but  walking  one  day  in  the 
fields  with  a fellow-student,  his  companion  was 
struck  dead  by  lightning  which  so  affected 
Luther,  that  he  determined  to  retire  from  the 
world.  He  accordingly  entered  a monaster;  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  where  he  led  a pious 
and  studious  life  ; and  there  happening  to  meet 
with  a Latin  Bible,  he  read  it  with  the  utmost 
care  and  avidity,  and  was  struck  with  the 
manifest  difference  between  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  and  the  practices  of  the  Roman . church. 
This  impression  became  deeper  in  lolO,  w hen 
he  went  to  Eome  on  some  business  connected 
with  his  monastery.  On  his  return  he  was 
created  D.D.,  and  became  professor  of  divinity 
at  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  then  founded 
by  Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  In  1517, 
Leo  X.  published  the  famous  bull  offering 
plenary  indulgences,  the  purchasers  of  which 
obtained  forgiveness  of  all  sms  committed 
bv  them.  These  pardons  were  sold  m tier- 
many  by  the  Dominicans,  in  the  most  shame- 
less manner,  and  gave  offence  t°  ,rell°^ 
persons,  and  to  Luther  in  particula  , 
published  a “Thesis  on  Indulgences,  at  Wit 
tenberg,  in  which  he  exposed,  m the  sHonge 
manner,  the  iniquity  of  the  traffic.  The  pro- 
positions  of  Luther’s  thesis  were  opposed  by 
Tetzel,  the  papal  agent ; but  the  people  at 
lar^e  were  convinced  that  the  truth  lay  on  the 
side  of  Luther.  The  dispute  growing  serious 
throughout  Germany,  the  emperor  earnestly 
pressed  the  pope  to  exert  Ins  influence  to  put  a 
stop  to  it : and,  accordingly,  Luther  was  cited 
to  appear  at  Eome,  which  he  prudently  declined 
Leo  also  commanded  the  elector  Eiedenek  to 
deliver  Luther  up  to  the  papal  legate,  which  be 
refused,  at  the  same  time  requestmg  that  the 
cause  might  be  heard  in  Germany.  1 o th  s the 
pope  consented,  and  Luther  appeared  before 
Cardinal  Caietano,  at  Augsburg,  to  whom  he 
gave  a full  account  of  Ins  laitli ; but  being  .re- 
quired to  make  an  implicit  submission  to  the 
decrees  of  the  pope,  he  positively  refused.  On 
this, 6Leo  issued  a bull  threatening . to  exeom, 
municate  all  who  should  presume  to  deny  lm 
nowerto  "rant  plenary  indulgences.  Luther,  on 
the  other  hand,  appealed,  in  a pnhlic  declaration, 
from  the  pope  to  a general  council.  The 
lowers  of  Luther  increased  rapidly ; Erasmus 
approved  of  his  conduct  in  a great  measure,  and 
corresponded  with  him,  but  had  not  the  courage 
to  declare  himself  fully.  The  learned  and  anu- 
able  Melancthon  attached  lnniself  firmly  t 
Luther,  and,  by  his  prudence  and  modcratiom 
rendered  him  essential  service.  In  1518,  Lutner 
had  a dispute  at  Lcipsic,  with  Eckius,  professor 

of  divinity  at  Ingoldstadt.  In  |52^.PVVhich 
issued  a formal  condemnation  of  Luther,  wjucn 
was  immediately  termed,  by  the  reformer  the 
execrable  bull  of  Antichrist ;”  and  calling  tne 
students  of  Wittenberg  together  he  flung ^he 
pope’s  bull  and  decretals  iuto  the  fire, 
rear  following,  he  attended  the  diet  of  V onus. 
W virtue  of  a safe-conduct  from  the  emperor 
Charles  V. ; and  when  his  friends  cndcavoure 
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to  dissuade  him  from  going-,  by  urging  the  late 
ofHuss,  he  said,  that  “if  there  were  as  many 
devils  at  Worms  as  tiles  upon  the  houses,  he 
would  go.”  He  was  here  required  to  retract 
his  opinions,  and  to  promise  submission  to  the 
pope,  both  which  he  resolutely  refused.  On  liis 
return  through  a wood,  he  was  seized  by  a party 
of  horse,  who  conveyed  him  to  a castle  belong- 
ing to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  where  he  was  so 
secretly  kept,  that  no  one  knew  what  was  be- 
come of  him,  except  the  persons  concerned  in 
the  affair.  In  the  mean  time,  the  emperor  pub- 
lished an  edict  against  him,  and  put  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire  those  who  should  defend  him. 
Luther,  however,  was  secure  in  his  retreat, 
which  he  called  his  Hermitage  and  his  Patmos; 
and  employed  his  time  in  conferences  with  his 
chosen  friends,  and  in  writing  books.  After  an 
absence  often  months,  be  again madeliisappear- 
anceat  Wittenberg,  where  he  wrotea  severe  reply 
to  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  who  had  published  a 
book  against  him  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucha- 
rist. About  this  time  he  published  a translation 
of  the  Hew  Testament  into  German,  which  was 
universally  read,  though  proscribed  by  imperial 
authority.  In  1523,  Erasmus  was  prevailed  on 
to  write  against  Luther,  and  chose  for  his  sub- 
ject the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  which  he 
defended  against  the  reformer,  who  replied  in  a 
treatise  entitled  “ De  servo  Arbitrio,”  which 
was  answered  by  Erasmus  in  another,  called 
“ Hvperaspistes.”  In  1525,  Luther  married 
Catharine  von  Bora,  a nun,  who  had  escaped 
from  a convent;  on  which  his  enemies  accused 
him  of  immorality  and  impiety;  but  Luther 
defended  his  act  on  spiritual  grounds.  In  1529 
the  emperor  convened  a diet  at  Spires,  to  pro- 
cure aid  Irom  the  German  princes  against  the 
Turks,  and  to  devise  means  for  allaying  religious 
disputes.  In  this  assembly  it  was  ordered  that 
the  mass  should  be  universally  observed 
throughout  the  empire.  Against  this  decree 
the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  and 
other  princes,  entered  their  protest;  on  which 
account  the  reformed  party  acquired  the  name 
ol  Protestants.  These  princes  then  entered  into 
a league  for  their  mutual  defence  against  the 
emperor.  In  1530  was  drawn  up  by  Melancthon 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  which  was  received 
as  the  standard  of  the  Protestant  faith  in  Ger- 
iv'l'r'-  • *u  1534,  Luther’s  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  German  was  published.  In  1537, 
Luther  was  attacked  with  a dangerous  illness, 
but  recovered,  and  went  on  writing  books,  and 
labouring  to  promote  the  great  work  of  refor- 
mation. The  mind  of  Luther  was  ardent  and 
impetuous,  but  honest,  and  earnestly  bent  on 
the  discovery  and  propagation  of  religious 
truth,  lbs  manners  were  becoming  his  pro- 
lession,  and  his  whole  life  evinced  a zeal  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  man.  He  was 
a. ^mtifarious  and  voluminous  writer  : a com- 
pete edition  of  his  works,  in  26  vois.,  was  pub- 
itn  i*  Erlangen  hi  ls33.  A translation  of 
t ^ o m 8 t1  a blc  Talk”  was  published  in  London, 
in  tsqj.  in  1868  a monument  was  erected  to 
tne  great  reformer  at  Worms  by  the  Protestant 
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pnnccs  and  people  of  Germany,  n.  at  Eislebcn 
baxony,  1483 ; d.  1540.  5 

(Ihl-o  Fr,ancis  Henry  dc  Montmorency, 

marshni  -em-boor9>  a bmious  general  and 

marshal  of  France,  was  the  posthumous  son  of 

bebonul  i ^nntmorcncy,  count  of  Boutcville, 
beheaded  under  Louis  XIII.  for  lighting  a duel. 
At  the  age  ot  lo,  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Itocroi, 
067  ’ 


under  the  great  Condd.  He  served  as  lieutenant- 
general  at  the  taking  of  Franche-Comte,  in 
1668,  and  in  the  Dutch  campaign  of  1672,  about 
which  time  he  effected  a famous  retreat  with  an 
army  of  20,000  men  against  70,000.  In  1674  he 
was  made  marshal  of  France.  In  1690  ho 
gained  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  victories  of  Leusen,  Steenkirk,  and 
Neerwmden.  n.  1628;  d.  1695. 

Ltcophrox,  lik'-o-fron,  a poet  and  gram- 
marian, who  lived  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  and  formed  one  of  the  seven 
poets  known  as  the  Pleias.  He  was  a volu- 
minous writer,  but  only  one  of  his  poems  has 
come  down  to  our  times,— that  entitled  “ Cas- 
sandra,” which  is  a long  and  enigmatical  work 
that  has  been  much  commented  on  by  the 
Greek  grammarians.  Ovid  states  that  he  was 
killed  by  an  arrow.  Lived  in  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C. 

Lycurgus,  li-kur'-gus,  the  famous  Spartan 
lawgiver.  The  records  of  his  birth  and  of  the 
period  of  his  existence  are  very  obscure;  but  he 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  son  of  Eunomus, 
king  of  Sparta,  and  brother  of  Polydectes,  who 
succeeded  his  father.  After  the  death  of  Poly- 
dectes, his  widow  offered  the  crown  to  Lycurgus, 
though  she  was  then  with  child ; but  he  refused’ 
and  faithfully  discharged  the  duty  of  regent 
and  guardian  during  the  minority  of  his  nephew 
Charilaus.  When  the  young  prince  came  of 
age,  Lycurgus  left  Sparta,  and  travelled  into 
several  countries  to  observe  their  laws  and 
manners.  _ On  his  return  home  he  found  the 
kingdom  in  a state  ot  confusion;  the  king  en- 
deavoured to  reign  despotically,  and  the  people 
would  not  obey.  Lycurgus  undertook  to  reform 
the  government,  and  introduced  the  most 
ligoious  laws,,  yet  such  as  were  admirably 
adapted  to  civilize  a disordered  people.  After 
tins  lie  quitted  Sparta,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
died  in  Crete,  at  an  advanced  age,  about  870  n.c. 

Lycurgus,  an  Athenian  orator,  who  is  said 
to  have  studied  philosophy  under  PJato,  and 
rhetoric  under  Isocrates,  lie  was  the  friend  of 
Demosthenes,  and  a zealous  advocate  of  liberty. 
One  of  his  orations  is  included  in  iteiske’s  col- 
lection ot  Greek  orators,  d.  about  323  n.c. 

Lydgate  John,  lid' -gait,  an  Augustine  monk 
ol  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
was  a poet  and  the  successor  of  Chaucer,  and 
a inost  versatile  and  prolific  writer.  Ifitson 
m his  Bibliographica  Poetica,”  has  enume- 
rated no  fewer  than  251  short  works  by  him. 

S«T^,Str'S  -°f  Tr,oy’”  “StoiT  of  Thebes,” 
and  Fall  ot  Princes,  are  his  best  poems.  He 

is  also  said  to  have  been  a good  mathematician 
and  an  accomplished  scholar,  n.  about  1375  • 
d.  about  1461.  ’ 

Lydiat,  Thomas,  a learned  English  divine, 
chronologer,  and  mathematician,  who  was 
rector  ot  Okerton,  and  wrote  in  twelve  years 
more  than  six  hundred  sermons  on  the  har- 
mony ot  the  Gospels.  Having  become  surety 
tor  a friend  s debt,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  and 
lemamed  there  till  the  debt  was  discharged 
by  Bishop  Laud  and  some  others.  In  the 
civil  war  he  adhered  to  the  king,  sulfered 
severely  in  consequence,  and  died  in  indigence 
in  1649.  n.  1572.  His  works,  which  were  mostly 
composed  in  Latin,  were  very  numerous,  liis 
hard  lot  is  referred  to  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines 

If  dreams  yet  flatter,  once  again  attend* 

Hear  Lydiat  s fate,  and  Galileo’s  end,”  * 
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Lydus,  Joannes  Laurentius,  li'-dua,  a cele- 
brated Greek  writer,  who,  during  forty  years, 
filled  several  important  posts  at.  the  court  ol 
the  emperor  Justinian.  Three  of  his  works 
have  survived ; these  being  treatises  on  the 
“Magistrates  of  the  Roman  Republic,”  on 
“The  Months,”  and  on  “Omens  and  Prodi- 
gies,” all  of  which  were  included  in  Bekker’s 
“Corpus  Script  orum  Historiee  Byzantinai,” 
published  at  Bonn,  1837.  b.  about  490;  d. 
about  560. 

Uye,  Edward,  IV,  an  English  clergyman,  who 
devoted  himself,  with  the  greatest  success,  to 
the  study  of  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  languages 
and  literature.  Besides  other  important  works, 
he  gave  to  the- world  a “Dictionary  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  Languages,”  which 
was  published  in  1772,  a few  years  after  the 
compiler’s  death,  b.  at  Totnes,  1704;  d.  1707. 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  li'-el,  a distinguished 
modern  geologist,  was  educated  at  Exeter  Col- 
3e°*c,  Oxford,  and  ultimately  commenced  piac- 
lice  at  the  bar ; but  his  private  means  making 
him  independent  of  his  profession,  he  gave 
himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of  geology. 

In  1832  he  was  named  professor  of  geology  at 
King’s  College,  London  ; but  this  appointment 
he  soon  afterwards  resigned.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  publication  of  the  Geological 
Society’s  “ Transactions,”  he  was  a regular  and 
valuable  contributor.  In  1830  appeared  the 
first  volume  of  his  great  work,  “ The  Principles 
of  Geology.”  This  was  completed  in  1834 
passed  through  many  editions,  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  whole  geological  world. 
Another  extraordinary  book  by  him  was  pro- 
duced in  1838,  entitled  “ Elements  of  Geology. 
These  two  works  have  exercised  the  most 
marked  influence  upon  geological  inquiry  since 
the  date  of  their  first  publication  Charles 

Lvell  made  two  visits  to  the  United  States  ol 
America,  and  published  many  memoirs  rela- 
tive to  the  geology  ot  the  New  World.  The 
continent  of  Europe  was  also  travelled  over, 
and  its  geological  facts  described  by  linn. 
A general  account  of  his  journeys  m Ame- 
rica was  published  by  Sir  Charles  under  the 
title  of  “Travels  in  North  America,  and 
“ A Second  Visit  to  the  United  States. 
His  scientific  observations,  both  m the  New 
"World  and  on  the  continent  ot  Europe,  were 
produced  in  the  “Transactions”  ot  the  Geolo- 
gical Society,  reports  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion and  in  English  and  American  scientific 
journals.  His  great  services  to  the  cause  of 
e-eolo<ncal  science  obtained  for  linn,  in  1848, 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  was  twice 
elected  president  of  the  Geological  Society,  and 
in  1855  his  university  conlerred  upon  him  the 
title  of  D.C.L.  b.  at  Kinnordy,  I orfarslnrc, 

1 ^Lyxdtcurst,  John  Singleton  Copley,  Tord, 
lind'-hursf,  a celebrated  modern  English  jndge 
and  statesman,  whose  father,  an 
had  emigrated  to  America,  and  there  the  lutuic 
English  peer  first  saw  the  light.  When  about 
two  years  of  age,  his  father  took  lnm  to  Eng- 
land kvliere  lie  was  ultimately  educated,  first 
bv  a private  tutor,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  He  was  elected  fellow  o 
his  college,  and  received  the  appointment  o 
“travelling  bachelor;”  upon  ;vhichhc^tcd 
the  United  States.  On  Ins  return  to  England, 
he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and  m H 
was  called  to  the  bar.  Although  his  great  abili- 
G03 
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ties  were  generally  admitted  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  profession,  still  he  was  almost 
unknown  to  the  general  public  till  the  year 
1817  when  he  assisted  Sir  Charles  Wctherell  in 
defendin'1-  Watson  and  Thistlewood  on  then- 
trial  for  high  treason.  His  singular  talents  as 
displayed  on  this  occasion,  recommended  him 
to  the  governing  party  of  the  time-,  and, 
although  he  had  hitherto  evinced  liberal  views 
in  politics,  he  embraced  the  offers  made  to  him 
by  the  Tory  party.  In  1818  he  became  chief- 
justice  of  the  county  palatine  of  Chester ; and 
soon  afterwards  entered  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Yarmouth,  in  the  Isle  of  Might. 

In  1819  he  rose  to  the  grade  of  king’s  serjeant, 
and  was  in  the  same  year  knighted  and  ap- 
pointed solicitor-general.  In  the  following 
year  he  conducted  the  prosecution  in  two  great 
trials— those  of  the  Cato-street  conspirators,  and 
of  Queen  Caroline  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
became  attorney-general  in  1824,  and  in  18-8 
was  made  master  of  the  Rolls.  When  the 
question  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  came 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1827,  he  ener- 
getically opposed  the  measure:  but  two  years 
afterwards  strenuously  supported  it,  declaring 
that  he  “felt  no  apprehension  for  the  salety 
of  the  church.”  He  had  previously  accepted 
the  chancellorship,  and  had  been  created  Lord 
Lyndliurst.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  chief 
baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  that  capacity 
earned  the  highest  distinction  as  an  acute  and 
impartial  judge.  During  the  proceedings  con- 
sequent upon  the  introduction  of  the  Reform 
Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords,  so  strenuous  was 
his  opposition,  that  he  was  regarded  as  the  head 
of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  U pper  House. 

At  one  period  it  was  actually  proposed  to  him 
to  form  a new  ministry,  in  conjunction  with  the 
duke  of  Wellington ; a project  which  fed  to  the 
ground  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  Sn  Robert 
Peel  and  other  moderate  Conservatives  to  join 
his  cabinet.  In  1834,  the  great  seal  was  con- 
fided to  him  under  the  Peel  administration, 
but  he  retired  with  his  party  a short  time  after- 
wards.  In  1841,  however,  Sir  Robert  Peel  re- 
turned to  power ; whereupon  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
for  the  third  time,  accepted  the  chancellorship, 
and  retained  it  until  the  retirement  of  his  chiet, 
in  1816.  From  that  period,  lus  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Lords  became  fewer  in  number,  but 
carried  no  less  weight  with  Ins  hearers  M hen 
past  the  great  age  of  80  years,  lie  delivered 
remarkable  speeches  relative  tothe  war  with 
Russia,  on  Cambridge  University  reform, 
peerages,  and  the  defences  of  ilie  country,  b. 
at  Boston,  United  States,  17/2 ; n.  1863- 

Lynedoch,  Thomas  Graham,  Lord,  ! tndok, 
a celebrated  British  general  did  not  enter  the 
army  until  he  was  mhis4oth  year,  and  did 
then  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  a belo 
wife.  To  alleviate  Ins  grief  and  restore  his 
impaired  health,  lie  was  recommended  to Ara™ 
and  it  was  during  his  sojourn  at  Gibialtar  taa^ 
he  fell  into  the  society  ot  the  olheers  V,vot- 
garrison,  and  i henceforth  determined  on  devoir 
ing  himself  to  the  profession  or  arms  He 
served  as  a volunteer  at  the  s.egcoflouon 
under  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  oit  lus  return  rat^n 
from  among  his  countrymen  a battalion ‘ ‘ [nt"d 
90th  regiment,  of  which  he i was  1 ' ied 

colonel-commandant,  lie  then  aecon  i 

his  regiment  to  Gibraltar;  but  soon  jF  .S0JJ  | 
tired  of  the  idleness  inseparable  from  4 ^ 

duty  there,  he  obtained  permission  to  J 
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Austrian  army,  where  he  found  ample  opportu- 
nities of  studying  the  art  of  war,  while  he  was 
enabled  to  take  advantage  of  his  position  in 
sending  to  the  British  government  intelligence 
or  the  military  operations  and  diplomatic  mea- 
sures adopted  by  the  commanders  and  sove- 
reigns of  the  Continent.  In  1797  he  returned 
to  Bn  gland,  and  having  joined  his  regiment 
was  appointed  to  act  with  Sir  Charles  Stewart  in 
reduction  of  the  island  of  Minorca,  after 
which  he  was  employed  two  years  in  the  blockade 
of  Malta.  In  180S  lie  proceeded  with  Sir  John 
Moore  to  Sweden,  and  afterwards  served  in 
Spain  with  that  gallant  officer  during  the 
campaign  which  ended  in  the  battle  and 
death  ol  Moore  at  Corunna.  Next  year  Ge- 
neinl  Giaham  led  a division  at  the  siege  of 
Hushing;  in  1810  he  commanded  the  British 
troops  at  Cadiz;  and  in  1811  fought  and  won 
the  memorable  battle  of  Barossa.  After  this 
lie  joined  Lord  Wellington,  and  was  present  at 
the  siege  of  Ciudad  Eodrigo;  but  ill-health 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  revisit  Eng- 
land lor  a short  period.  Early  in  1813,  however, 
hf  returned  to  the  Peninsula,  led  the  left  wing 
at  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  reduced  the  town  and 
citadel  of  St.  Sebastian,  crossed  the  ffidassoa 
and  after  a severe  contest,  established  the 
Bntish  army  on  the  territory  of  France.  On 
toe  3rd  of  May,  1814,  Sir  Thomas  Graham  was 
created  a peer  by  the  title  of  Baron  Lynedoch 
ol  Laigowan,  on  which  occasion  he  refused  a 
grant  0t  £2000  per  annum,  to  himself  and  heiis 
in  ioJv8  mteutlecl  to  accompany  his  elevation! 

n i . wa®  appointed  to  the  governorship 
ot  Duinbarton  Castle.  “Never,"  said  Sheridan, 

“ a b"vcr 

George  Francis,  li'-on,  a captain  in  the 
Pavy>  bat  more  eminent  as  a traveller 
and  explorer,  entered  the  service  in  1809  and 
was  ffir  several  years  engaged  in  the  active  duties 
ot  his  profession,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
ot  Algmrs.  His  career  as  a traveller  began  in 
'V-henbc  accompanied  Mr.  llitchie  in  an 
expedition  into  the  interior  of  Africa  which 

ferpde<t  m°n  dj.sastrous-  Tbe  adventurers  suf- 
ft'0r?  Privation  and  disease,  to 
fell  f leadeIrot  th0  eilterPrise,  Mr.  Ritchie, 
fell  a victim  atMourzouk,  the  capital  of  Fezzan 

im'r  i01!’  however>  returned  to  England,  and 

tlSit leCifan“  vC0U1!-  of  t.he  expedition,  under 
the  thle  of  a Narrative  ot  Travels  in  Northern 

Sourlnn  ?,mKed  by  Geographical  Notes  of 
-oudan,  and  ol  the  course  of  the  Niger.”  He 

frM'cn  embarked  in  explorations  in  a widely  dif- 
fei  cnt  scene,  having,  in  1821,  in  command  of  the 

S’?C,COrnPanicd  Captain  Parry’s  expedition 
to  the  Polar  Seas.  Of  this  expedition  he  pub 
hshed  an  account  in  a “ Private  Journal.”  He 
was  made  post-captain  in  1823,  and  in  the 

Mve«?iK;brF^’i  made  .another  voyage  of  dis- 
5 1 1 olar  regions,  during  which  he 

eomJclloCdCtnC11COUn}ei'ed  ffl-cat  pori,s>  and  were 
02f  lt0  coma  ]}ome  without  effecting  the 

Cai,tain  Lyon  subse- 

V*  1 y VJS  ted  Mexico  as  one  of  the  cnminia 
dt‘i  Monte  Mining  Company 
Hoi  vh  n^i 8h.'P'v reck» on  bis  return  in  1827* near 
and  Mtad;l0sln"  fv.erytbing  belonging  to  him 
died  on  the  hnmnpd  visitin”  South  America! 

**-5  ftra 
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Isra?l>  h -°n*,  an  astronomer,  botanist, 
“ mathematician,  the  son  of  a Polish  Jew,  who 
jnL  » hlebrcnv  teacher  at  Cambridge,  was  Sir 
d°*eph  Banks  s instructor  in  botany,  and  ac- 
M dS“IGd  Captahl  Phipps>  afterwards  Lord 
theS  as  astronomer,  in  his  voyage  towards 
o “ I f He  was  one  of  the  calculators 
°TW;C  N miCa-  Almanack,”  and  wrote  a 
Tieatise  on  Fluxions,”  &c.  b.  1739  • D 1775 

» Stiifgulstal 
Lntish  admiral,  was  sent,  at  a very  early 

but’  Htti?+de  Abbey  Scll0al>  near  Winchester3; 
but  httle  time  was  spent  in  a merely  school 

teeWfi/f  “f  c!'to'od  th«  “W  "oC- 

teei  ot  the  first  class  m 1800,  when  but  ten 

board  athe  % lial/f  ?vl  7IIe  was  first  sent  on 
ooa,id  the  Royal  Charlotte  yacht,  and  after 

seeing  some  service  in  the  Mcditen-anean  ac- 
companying Sir  John  Duckworth’s  expedition 
to  the  Dardanelles,  and  assisting  at  the  demo- 
htion  of  the  redoubt  on  Point  Pesquies,  on  the 
Adiiatic  shore  he  returned  to  England  in  1807. 
In  the  mean  time  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  had 

EaM  fndfJf'  |hC  S?me  year  he  went” to  the 
Last  Indies,  vvhere  he  remained  for  the  next 

lieutenant  “in  tT’hCfe  }-e  attained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  In  the  Indian  seas  he  gained  con- 
siderable distinction,  obtaining  honourable  men- 
tion as  among  the  first  to  scale  the  castffi  of 

Foi-gltChis1Ihetlle  1SlaiKl  °-f  Banda  Neira»  m 1810. 

I oi  this  he  was  appointed  flag-lieutenant  to 

Rear-Admiral  Drury.  But  his  mostffiinoHant 
service  was  the  storming  of  Fort  Man-ack 
which  he  took  with  scarcely  any  loss  Return’ 

S 3 he  was  promoted  tothe 

command  ot  the  Rmaldo,  10,  which  vessel 
formed  one  of  the  squadron  which  in  1813 
escorted  Louis  XVI II.  to  France,  and  the  allied 
sovereigns  to  England.  In  1828  lie  assisted 
at  the  blockade  of  Navarino,  and  superintended 
the  naval  expedition  sent  to  co-operate  with  the 
1 rench  ni  the  reduction  of  the  castle  of  Morea 
the  last  remnant  of  the  Ottoman  power  in  the 
Peloponnesus  He  was . afterwards  employed  in 

celebrated  ^ *h°  Meddei'ranean,  and  on  one 
the  first  it;?, si?  1 eateriag  the  Black  Sea  in 

t Tin  , h man-ot-war  that  had  ever  passed 
n l,k  t I0rUS’/l,'ld  actually  visited  the1  scene 
ol  Ins  luture  labours— Sebastopol.  In  1835 

Captain  Lyons,  who  had  in  the  mean  time 

isao  ° ” lle  bll9d  fr“m  1835  until  1819  lb 

|wiss 

mfflhSS,  bc  i'c; 

c5mm™dXeMer7aS  appointed  second"? 
co  in  man  a ot  the  Mediterranean  fleet  If  at  tim 

outset  only  second  in  command.  Sir  Edmund 

Lyons  was  from  the  first  the  ruling  spirit  of 

the  British  fleet,  and  to  him  was  due  in 

ennnent  degree,  the  success  which  attended 

the  English  arms  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxinc 

SpediUon  to  the°rr.aniZed  and  condacted  the 
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Kaplan  and  his  successors.  At  the  battle  of 
the5  Alma,  ho  supported  the  French  army  by 
bringing  the  guns  of  his  ship  to  bear  on  the 
left  flank  of  the  Russians.  On  the  first  bom- 
bardment of  Sebastopol,  his  ship,  the  Agamem- 
non was  nearest  to  the  Russian  batteries.  He 
was  present  at  Balaklava  and  at  Inkcrmann. 

It  was  he  who,  having  conveyed  the  English 
soldiers  to  the  Crimea,  saved  them  from  being 

compelled  to  leave  it— baffled,  if  not  vanquished. 

A day  or  two  after  the  battle  of  Balaklava,  he 
learnt,  to  his  astonishment,  that  orders  had  been 
issued  to  the  naval  brigade  to  embark  as  many 
guns  as  possible  during  the  day,  for  Balaklava 
was  to  be  evacuated  at  night,— of  cornse  sur- 
rendering to  the  enemy  the  greater  portion  of 
theguns.  On  his  own  responsibility  the  ad- 
mfXat  once  put  a.  stop  to  the  execution  of 
this  order,  and  went  in  search  of  Loid  Raglan, 
who,  it  appears,  had  come  to  the  resolution  of 
abandoning  Balaklava,  in  consequence  of  the 
oninion  expressed  by  the  engineers,  that,.  aftei 
the  loss  of  the  redoubts  in  the  rear,  previously 
held  by  the  Turks,  the  English  strength  ought 
to  be  concentrated  on  the  plateau.  Sir  Edmund 
Lvons  strongly  opposed  these  views,  and  havin0 
shown  to  Lord  Raglan  that  the  engineers  had 

wr nn o’  asrain  • and  he  positively  declaied  tne 
insufficiency  of  Kamiesch  as  a harbour  for  the 
allied  navies,  and  that  the  abmdonnwnt^o 

Balaklava  meant  the  evacuatmn  of  the  Crimea 
in  n week  After  some  conversation,  Loia 
Raglan  said',  “ Well,  you  were  right  before,  and 
this  time  I will  act  upon  youi  advice.  bir 

Edmund  obtained  leave  to p1c0' Ss 
orders  which  had  been  issued;  Balaklava  was 
maintained  as  the  basis  ot  operations,  and  the 
mmv  was  saved  from  what  might  have  proved 
an  inglorious  defeat,  if  not  a terrible  disaster 
This  was  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  all 
the  services  rendered  by  the  admiral,  and  he 

well  deserved  the  peerage  which  it  earned  foi 

him  After  a short  command  m the  Mecutei 
ranean  he  was  summoned  to  escort  her  majesty 
rctetaors-the  last  P»Ui«  «,  he  M- 
filled,  b.  near  Christchurch,  Hants,  1799,  n 

^Lysanueb,  li-san-der,  a famous  Spartan  com 

haiids^and Thus^ternhnffl^ed  tlie'pekiimnnesian 
war  which  had  lasted  27  years.  Bysandei 
overturned  the  — he 

government  of  the  Areho  throne  of 

gSS°S ‘,™“»Ss»l!,l.  He  »as  slate, 

Ltsxas,  » -»e  l!  > dJ  qpj-asybulus  against  the 
orator.  He' *4  Plutarch  mentions  425  of  his 
Thirty  Tyrants.  36  remain,  with 

orations;  but  of  t Editions  of  his 

fragments  of  some  ot£fsls;cd^  English,  by 

sss^sasr  «sM, ». 

“%?I.e,«Mtal  ol 

of  Syria,  who  sent  ln™  ^?sed  and  defeated, 
bams,  by  whom he : wa aved  him- 
With  the  loss  of  6000 in  • ^ of  Epiplianes, 

regent,  under  Antiochus 

070 


Eupator.  He  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem;  but 
learning  that  Philip,  who  disputed  the  regency 
with  him,  had  taken  possession  of  the  capital  of 
Syria,  he  raised  the  siege,  marched  against 
Philip,  and  defeated  him.  Both  Eupator  and 
himself  were  subsequently  abandoned  by  their 
partisans,  and  slain  by  their  guards  b.c.  162. 

Ltsimachus,  li-sim  -a-frtt*,  one  of  the  generals 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  after  whose  death  he 
made  himself  master  of  Thrace,  where  he  bu.lt 
a town  called  by  his  own  name,  lie  afterwards 
seized  Macedonia,  and  expelled  Pyrrhus  itom 
the  throne.  He  was  killed  in  battle  by  Seleueus, 

^Lysippus,  li- sip' -pus,  a celebrated  Grecian 
sculntor  who  is  said  to  have  been  a self-taught 
artist.  His  greatest  works  were  the  statue  of  a 
man  wiping  and  anointing  himself  after  bathing, 
which  was  placed  before  Agrippa  s baths  at 
Rome,  and  a statue  of  the  su.u,  represented  in  a 
car  drawn  by  four  horses,  at  Rhodes,  nou- 
rished in  the  4tli  century  b.c. 

Lyttkt.tcn,  Edward,  Lord,  lit  -teLi'oa,  beeper 
of  the  great  seal  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In 
1644  he  was  made  colonel  of  a regiment  in  the 
kind’s  army  at  York.  n.  1645. 

Lyttelton,  George,  Lord,  an  Enghsh  writer, 
who  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford  On  his  return  from  travel  on  the  con- 
tinent, he  obtained  a seat  in  Parhament  where 
he  distinguished  himself  as  a frequent  speaker 
on  the  side  of  the  opposition ; on  which  account 
he  became  secretary  to  Frederick,  Prurn^  of 
Wales  who  adhered  to  that  party.  In  1/44,  on 
the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  AA  alpole,  he  was 
made  one  of  the  lords  of  the  Treasury.  In 
1756  he  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ; 
his  qualifications  for  which  office  seem  to  have 
been  somewhat  meagre,  as  he  is  said  to  have 
been  unable  to  master  the  simplest  rules  of 
arithmetic.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  m 
1759  and  soon  afterwards  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  literature.  His  principal  works  are 
“ Observations  on  the  Conversion  ot  bt.  1 auf, 

“ Dialogues  of  the  Dead,”  “History  of  Henry 
II  ” and  “ Poetical  AVorks.”  Dr.  Johnson  has 
included  his  life  amongst  those  of  the  English 
poets  written  by  him.  He  was  a great  patron 
of  the  modem  system  of  landscape  gardening. 

B'  Lyttelton,* Thomas,  Lord,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  a young  nobleman  of  promising 
talents,  but  of  dissipated  manners.  His  death 
is  said  to  have  been  preceded  by  a very  extraor- 
dinary circumstance.  He  saw  m a dream,  or 
otherwise  a young  woman  dressed  in  white, 
who  warned  him  of  his  dissolution  in  three  days 
from  that  time.  On  the  third  day,  his  lordship 
had  a party  to  spend  the  evening  with  him,  and 
about  Pthe  time  predicted  said  he  beloved  he 
should  jockey  the  ghost  ; but  a few  nnnutes 
afterwards,  he  became  faint,  and  was  carried  t 
bed  whence  he  rose  no  more.  ml// 9.  4*}® 

“ Quarterly  Review,”  in  1852,  endeavoured 
set  up  a claim  for  this  young  nobleman  to  be 
considered  the  author  of  the  Letters  o 
Junius”  (see  Junius)  ; but  the  hypothesis  wa 

S ° L yt TON^'Edwar d George  Earle  Lyfton 

Bulwcr  Baron  ItP-foa,  a celebrated  novelist 

and  dramatic  writer,  who,  after  leav  mgthe 
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anonymously  in  the  following-  year,  and  was 
followed,  in  1828,  by  “ Pelham,”  a witty  and 
brilliant  work  of  fiction,  the  success  of  which 
decided  its  author  to  continue  his  labours  in 
the  same  path,  and  he  accordingly  produced 
a series  of  the  finest  novels  in  the  language. 
As  a poet,  Sir  Edward  displayed  grace,  feel- 
ing, and  musical  versification ; while,  as  a play- 
wright, he  was  the  author,  among  other  similar 
productions,  of  the  most  popular  play  of  modern 
days,— “The  Lady  of  Lyons.”  In  1831  he 
entered  Parliament  as  member  for  St.  Ives 
and  attached  himself  to  the  Whig  party.  After 
a long  absence  from  the  House  of  Commons 
he  was  returned  as  representative  for  Herts 
ia  "’bereupon  he  became  an  adherent 

of  the  political  views  of  Lord  Derby,  and, 
on  the  accession  of  the  Conservatives  to  power,' 
formed  a member  of  the  ministry,  as  colonial 
secretary.  A man  of  prodigious  industry,  he 
showed  himself  equal  to  the  highest  efforts 
in  literature ; fiction,  poetry,  the  drama,  all 
were  enriched  by  his  labours.  As  a politician, 
he  could  scarcely  be  included  in  the  first  rank 
and  his  oratory,  though  sufficiently  fluent 
and  impressive,  could  not  be  deemed  of  the 
highest  order.  In  1844  he  succeeded,  on  the 
death  of  his  mother,  to  the  Knebworth  estates, 
worth  £12,000  a year,  and,  on  that  occasion, 
obtained  the  royal  license  to  take  his  mother’s 
maiden  name,  Lytton,  for  his  surname,  and  be- 
came henceforth  known  as  Sir  Edward  Bulwer- 
riio1-  Bui'ine  ^le  Melbourne  administration 
ot  183o,  he  was  created  a baronet,  and,  in  1856 
was  chosen  lord  rectorof  theGlasgow  University' 
Both  the  wife  and  son  of  Sir  Edward  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  literature;  the  first 
as  the  authoress  of  several  fashionable  novels 
written  in  a sarcastic  style,  and  the  latter  as 
the  writer  of  several  volumes  of  poems,  pro- 
duced  under  the  pseudonym  of  “ Owen  Mere- 
dith. In  1S66  Sir  Edward  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Lytton.  b.  1805. 
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Maas,  Nicholas,  mas,  a celebrated  Dutch 
winter,  who  excelled  in  portraits  and  genre 
-ubjects.  Three  of  his  elaborately-finished 
uctures  are  in  the  National  Gallery.  B at 
^ort,  1632 ; d.  at  Amsterdam,  1693. 

,r±rLLOf-  Jeau  ’ ma'-be-yawng,  a learned 
reneh  writer,  who  assisted  Father  D’Achdry 

!11)i0n"1Pl  ln?  bis  “Spicilegium.”  The  congre- 
a',°,n,  °.f  St  Maur  appointed  him  to  superin- 
end their  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Bernard 
ie  afterwards  published  the  “Acts  of  the' 
mts  of  the  Order  of  the  Benedictines.”  Col- 
1rr  *cnt  to  Germany,  in  1683,  to  search 
iLtna!luSxC,npts  and  otlier  works  tending  to 
ustrate  the  history  of  France.  Mabillon  re- 
r^-  J'1,1  several  valuable  literary  treasures 
which  he  pubijg^d  an  account  in  a relation 
his  journey;  he  afterwards  went  to  Italy  for 
! „ ®c  purpose.  . Though  his  learning  and 
-q  moments  were  immense,  he  was  extremely 
^ouest  and  diffident,  b.  1632;  n.  at  pTS 

i>lSftbriCl,  Bonnct.  Abbd  de,  ma'-lle, 
cts  ami  ii0Finnch  £nter,  on  historical  snb- 
-“The  Pnln  thTe  author  of  a celebrated  work, 
reat  es”  i'C  IV  ^Europe,  as  founded  on 
'85.  ‘ ’ at  Gren°hle,  1709;  p.  at  Paris, 

ABr  671 0F  ^AlJBEU01h  John  de,  ma-boose', 


a celebrated  artist,  whose  real  name  was  John 
Gossaert,  was  employed  by  Henry  VIII.,  whose 
children  he  painted,  n.  at  Maubeuge,  Ilainault, 
1499 ; d.  it  is  supposed,  1562. 

Macabek,  mak-ai'-ber,  an  early  German 
poet,  author  of  a work  entitled  “ The  Dance  of 
Death,  consisting  of  a scries  of  dialogues  be- 
tween Death  and  a number  of  personages  be- 
longing to  various  ranks  of  society.  Latin, 
English,  and  French  versions  of  it  have  been 
punted;  and  Holbein’s  celebrated  paintings 
have  contributed  much  to  spread  the  author’s 
fame. 

Macadam,  John  Loudon,  mak-M'-am  a 
scotch  surveyor,  who  invented  the  system  of 
road-making  called  after  his  name.  His  system 
was  made  known  in  two  works,  entitled  re- 
spectively A Practical  Essay  on  the  Scientific 
Repair  and  Preservation  of  Public  Roads,”  and 
Remarks  on  the  Present  State  of  Road- 
making.’ According  to  this  system,  excel- 
lent  roads  are  formed  by  laying  down  layers 
ot  broken  granite  or  other  hard  stone,  which 
become  hardened  into  a solid  mass  by  the  traffic 
passing  over  them.  For  this  invention,  Macadam 
was  in  1827  granted  a sum  of  £10,000  by  the 
government,  and  offered  a baronetcy,  which 
honour  lie  declined.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  general  surveyor  to  the  com- 
missioners intrusted  with  the  management  of 

i ™ctl'°P°lif ™ roads,  b.  in  Scotland,  1756  • 

D.  1836.  , 

MacCaethy,  Sir  Charles,  malc-kar -the , a 
brave  but  unfortunate  officer,  who,  after  at- 
taining the  rank  of  lieut.-colonel,  was  appointed 
to  the  royal  African  corps  in  1821,  and  while 
making  preparations  to  attack  the  Ashantees 

Emrara",e  from  their  king  to  the  effect 
that  he  (the  lung)  would  soon  have  the  head  of 

w H1..  e?  as  an  ornament  for  his  drum. 
Hostihtms  began  in  1823 ; a battle  was  fought 
m 1824,  when  Sir  Charles,  being  deserted  byliis 
native  allies,  was  defeated,  captured,  and  the 
savage  threat  of  the  Ashantee  king  literally 
carried  out,  on  the  21st  of  January,  1824.  The 
ghastly  trophy  was  afterwards  recovered  bv 
the  Bntash,  and  delivered  to  Sir  Charles’s 
relatives.  “ s 

Macaktney,  George  Macartney,  Earl,  ma- 
kart  -we,  a distinguished  British  nobleman,  who 
a%I  receivl?1,8‘  a liberal  education,  and  tra- 
velhn  on  the  continent,  was,  in  1764  ap- 
pointed envoy  extraordinary  to  the  empress  of 
Russia.  In  1767  he  was  constituted  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  the  same  court,  but  soon  after- 
wards returned,  and  was  employed  as  secrc- 

1768  t,°L01'd  TowPs]leBd’  viceroy  of  Ireland.  In 
1768  he  lepiesented  Cockermouth  in  Parlia- 
ment;  andin  1772  was  nominated  a knight  of 

the  island  h®  Tnt  0Ui  as  senior  to 

the  island  of  Grenada;  and,  in  1776  was 

cavtnpd  arvfnsh  P«*.  by  the  title  of  Lord  Ma- 
cartney. He  continued  in  Grenada  till  1779 
when,  on  the  capture  of  those  islands  by  the 
French,  lie  vvas  made  prisoner  and  sent  to 

Tin  178,°.he  was_  aPPointcd  governor  of 
Madras,  where  his  conduct  obtained  such  uni- 
versal approbation  that,  in  1785,  he  was  no- 
minateil  governor-general  of  Bengal;  but  this 
ft11®  declined  accepting,  and  returned  to 
England.  In  1780  ho  received  a flattering  tes- 
timony of  respect  from  the  Court  of  Directors 
who  granted  him  an  annuity  of  £i500  for  life’ 

The  same  year  he  fought  a duel  with  Maior- 
gencral  btuart,  whom  ho  had  superseded  iu 
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India  • in  this  afl'air  his  lordship  was  slightly 
wounded.  In  1792  he  was  selected  to  proceed 
on  his  most  remarkable  employment,  namely, 
the  embassy  to  the  emperor  of  China,  which 
mission  occupied  nearly  three  years.  After  Ins 
return,  he  was  created  an  earl  of  Great  Britain. 

He  wrote  a “Sketch  of  the  Political  History  of 
Ireland,”  and  a “Journal  of  the  Embassy  to 
China,”  b.  near  Belfast,  1737 ; d.  at  Chiswick, 

1806.  , , . ,.  , 
Macaulay,  Catherine, ma-lcaw  -lax,  an  hngnsn 
historian,  whose  principal  works  were,  I he 
History  of  England  from  James  I.  to  the  Ac- 
cession of  the  House  of  Hanover;  once  vei y 

popular,  but  now  considered  worthless ; me 
History  of  England  from  the  Revolution ; 
“Letters  on  Education;”  and  “Observations 
on  the  Reflections  of  Mr.  Burke  on  the  French 
Revolution.”  n.  in  Kent,  1733 ; d.  1791. 

Macaulay,  Zachary,  F.R.S.,  a zealous  co- 
operator  with  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  other  philan- 
thropists in  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  theBritish 
colonies ; to  which  end  he  devoted  lus  eminent 
talents  and  best  energies  for  up/ar(Lofforty 
years.  He  was  the  father  of  Lord  Macaulay. 

Mv  c a u l a y , ' T 1 i o in  a s Babington,  Lord,  a cele- 
brated English  historian,  orator,  essayist,  ancl 

poet,  was  theson  of  Zachary  Macaulay, mentioned 

above.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Mills,  was  the  daughter  of  a Quaker,  had  been 
a schoolmistress  at  Bristol,  and  been  tminec 
under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Hannah  More. 
His  father’s  sister,  having  been  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Babington,  a merchant  the  future ^his- 
torian received  those  names  at  the  baptismal 
font.  From  his  birth  he  exhibited  signs  of  su- 
periority and  genius,  and,  more  especially,  of 
that  power  of  memory  which  startled  evcrj'  o™ 
by  its  quickness,  flexibility,  and  range.  While 
lie  was  yet  a boy,  lie  was  in  incessant  request  to 
“ tell  books’*  to  liis  youthful  companions  ; and 
at  that  early  date  he  was  in  the  habit  of  repeats 

ing  and  deefaiming  the  longest  “Arabian  Night 
as  fluently  as  Sehehezerade  Aerself  A lntle 
later  he  would  recite  one  of  Scott  s novek, 
story  characters,  and  scenery,  almost  as  well  as 
though  the  book  were  in  his  hands.  His  house- 
hold'hooks  were,  however  the  Bible • the 

“ Pilgrim’s  Progress  ;”  and  many  a sti ong  pas 
saVe  in  his  works  of  description  or  vituperation 
sprinkled  with  biblical  words,  shows  how  familia. 
he  had  been  with  scriptural  phraseology  m eai  1) 
youth.  From  school  he  went  to  the  umveis  y 
of  Cambridge,  where  he  earned  reputation  bj 
his  verses  and  his  oratory,  and  by  Ins  youthful 

Magazine  ” He  graduated  B.A.  in  18-^,  ana 
M A in  1826.  He  had  already  entered  himself 
at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  been  called  to  the  bar.  Ills 
‘real  entry  into  literature  was  through  the  gates 
oftlie  “ Edinburgh  Review,”  his  first  effort  being 

o lwilli-mt,  essay  on  Milton.  During  twenty 

voars  this  first  contribution  was  followed  by 
years  tins  nr.  books,  some  upon 

many  others,  B°menpu  the  bcst  were 

ing  of  his  own  ey  , -b  political  career 

they  so  splendidlydescribe.il  ices  of 

was  commenced  in  1830  nnaer  g (m  (hc 

SSSS* 
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secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control  for  India,  and 
thus  secured  his  talents  for  the  service  of  the 
Whigs  In  1831  he  went  to  India  as  a member  of 
the  Supreme  Council ; and  having,  in  two  years 
and  a half  made  a considerable  addition  to  his  for- 
tune, he  came  back  to  England  to  acquire  none. 
For  a few  years  he  pursued  both  politics  and  let- 
ters, representing  Edinburgh  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  writing  articles  for  the  Edin- 
hurgh  Review."  A quarrel  with  his  constituents 
broke  his  connexion  with  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  restored  him  to  literature.  It  is  true,  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  again  chose  him  as  their 
representative  in  1852 ; but  he  was  little  more 
than  a nominal  member,  for  he  only  spoke  once 
or  twice,  and  then  on  questions  of  no  public 
moment.  During  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life, 
his  time  had  been  almost  solely  occupied  with 
the  “ History  of  England,”  four  volumes  of 
which  were  completed  and  published,  and  a 
fifth  left  partly  ready  for  the  press,  and 
which  afterwards  appeared.  Although  he  was 
generally  believed  to  be  closely  engaged 
with  the  continuation  of  his  History,  he  fre- 
quently turned  aside  for  other  literary  tasks; 
such  as  the  memoirs  of  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
William  Pitt,  and  others,  given— literally 
given,  to  Mr.  Black  for  his  edition  of  the 
“ Encyclopedia  Britannica.”  Besides  the 
“History”  and  the  “Essays,”  he  wrote  a col- 
lection of  beautiful  ballads,  including  the  well- 
known  “ Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  His  parlia- 
mentary and  miscellaneous  speeches  have  also 
been  given  to  the  world  in  a more  accessible 
form  than  in  the  pages  of  Hansard.  In  1849  he 
was  elected  lord  rector  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow ; and  about  the  same  time  became  a 
bencher  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  In  1850  he  was  ap- 
pointed honorary  professor  of  ancient  history  in 
the  Royal  Academy;  three  years  later,  he  was 
rewarded  with  the  Prussian  order  of  Merit 
and,  in  1857,  his  honours  culminated  in  his 
elevation  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  M&cantej. 
B at  Rothley  Temple,  Leicesterslure,  1S00;  m 
1859,  when  his  remains  were  consigned  to  the 
companionship  of  the  glorious  dead  m West- 

mlMACAULEY,}  Elizabeth  Wright,  a lady  who. 
the  several  walks  of  actress,  lecturer^  and 


preacher  of  the  gospel,  was.  long  well  known 
both  in  London  and  the  provinces.  She  quitten 
Hie  stage  on  the  plea  of  ill-health,  and  became 
the  preacher  at  a chapel  m the  metropolis  . Hie 
also  occasionally  entertained  audiences  wit 
dramatic  recitations ; and  delivered  lectures  o 
“Domestic  Philosophy  in  various  parts  o 
England,  b.  1785;  d.  1S37. 

Macbeth,  mak-beth',  a usurper  and  tyrant , o 
Scotland,  in  the  11th  century,  who  murdered  h 
kinsman  Duncan  at  Inverness,  and  then  ?,eizc 
uptmthe  throne.  He  also  put  to  deatbMacGi 
and  Banquo,  the  most  powerful  men  in  m 

dominions.  Macduff  next  becoming  ^e  objed 

of  his  suspicions  he  escaped  into  England . p. 


the  inhuman  tyrant  wreaked  his  vengeance 
his  wife  and  children  whom  he  caused  to 
butchered.  Macduff  and  Malcolm, son  of  Dumm 
having  obtained  assistance  from  t l c ^ 
entered  Scotland  and  forced  Macbeth  • to  i ret 
into  the  Highlands  where  lie  was  soon  i 
wards  slain  in  battle  bv  Macduff.  The  abo 
incidents  arc  closely  followed  m Shakspearej 

physician,  was  a surgeon  m the  na\}  8 
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I'bj,  s0ttled  in  Dubliu.  In  1764  lie 

published  Experimental  Essays,”  which’im- 
mediately  attracted  the  attention  of  the  faeuUy 
and  piocured  for  the  author  a doctor’s  degree 
Irom  the  university  of  Glasgow.  His  most  ex- 

rfinniVT°  ,p.u^Ilc,a.tlon>  however,  was  a “ Metho- 
dIe?l  Introduction  to  the  Theory  and  Practice 
ot  Hedicme.  This  work  was  translated  into 
and  Published  at  Utrecht,  b.  1727  • 

George,  muk-lclel-lan,  a fa- 
-Ous  American  general,  who  acquired  conside-  I 
rable  celebrity  in  the  Civil  War  of  1861-4  be-  I 
tween  the  Northern  and  Southern  sections  of  I 
the  United  States.  He  was  educated  at  the 
American  military  academy  of  West  Point,  and 
with  •hsfmction  in  the  Mexican  War  of 
iodo-S.  He  was  a member  of  the  military  com- 
mission sent  by  the  United  States  government 
i°  io-^’iniea  “1855-6.  He  quitted  the  army 
m lt>o7,  but  received  a commission  as  major- 
general  of  volunteers  at  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war.  He  succeeded  General  MacDowell 

1Tnwe1De?ima5d  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in 
duly,  1861,  and  was  appointed  in  the  following 
November  commander-in-chief  in  room  of 
Genera!  Scott.  Failing  to  take  Richmond, 
which  was  defended  with  consummate  skill  by 
P™ra)  T?°n  C1’,t’  Lae>  be  was  superseded  by 
General  Halleck.  Soon  after  the  drawn  battle 

nf  nf0tietam’  ¥a,cC1i;llan  gave  UP  Ibe  command 
?rmy  of  the  Potomac  to  General  Burn- 
side. He  was  nominated  for  the  presidency  in 

°onn0S-,ff0n  -°  Abraham  Piucolu  in  1864,  and 
soon  after,  in  the  same  year,  again  resigned  his 
.ommissmn.  b.  at  Philadelphia,  1826. 

-hW S-ixi  Francis  Leopold,  muTc- 
a distinguished  officer  of  the  British 
iavy,  who  was  knighted  for  his  services  in  the 
tfetic  regions,  where,  in  1857,  he  discovered 
he  remains  of  the  expedition  sent  out  under 

linJinhTsS'anklln;  -nHe  ,WaS  made  a POSt-Cap- 

ATinp854’  Bc-atT?Undalk,  Ireland,  1819.  1 
Mac  Cluhe,  Sir  Robert  John  Le  Mesurier 
ul-khm , the  discoverer  of  the  north-west 
assage,  was,  at  an  early  age,  appointed  mid 
npman  on  board  the  Victory.  Havffig  attaffied 

senne  in  t>1,eUteiiant  “ 1836’  he  ™?unteered 
he  Lnf  fthL  PAl0ri1?g  expedition  then  about 

DG  SCDt  to  thft  Arpfin  cr»ne>  T*-.  io,io  _ 


Macdonald 


, A'-A^lOllllg  UAJJ 

nrie  tbc  Arctic  seas.  In  1848~he  was 

ade  first  lieutenant  in  Sir  John  Ross’s  expe- 

. randM„"Ch  f S‘r  Jolm  and  Si 

ew,  and,  on  returning  to  England  in  1849 

50  hre°^0t-ed  t0,the  grade  of  commander.  Jm 
S,ct  out  “ seai'ch  of  Franklin 
ng  appointed  second  in  command  of  the  cx- 

&>Cnr0f»W“  Mta.  The  w 
isr  mClure  s ship,  parted  from  the  Enter- 
le’iCn°mtpan£ed  by  Captain  Collinson,  in  a 
vi’rmnf  ?trai^  °f  Magellan,  and  they 
enter  itaha-n’  > Tchc  EnterPrwe  was  unable 


«;  J d.ub  W Capes 

eiveda  reward  kl,  yhtcd>  and 

« Wexford,  Ireland*^  ' 3 S01'vices’ 

S20mr  ^ a Scottish  writer 
G73  U b»story  and  polemics,  who, 


after  completing  his  education,  was  licensed 

was  a tonK  bj  the  Presbylery of  Kelso,  and 

at  Edinburgh  °SIn  lSl^h?1'  byia  co“?™ffation 
of  Tohn  Trfij  *>  ,2  he  Produced  his  “Life 

, , icseaicn.  He  also  wrote  the  “ t A- 

Andrew  Melvill,”  and  a “ History  of  the  Pe 
I formation  in  Italy  in  the  16th  Cen  ury  ” n^in 
| Berwickshire,  17 72;  n.  1835.  3-  B-  m 

MacGulloch,  John  Ramsay  muk'-l-aT  ini- 
an  eminent  statistical  writer, who,  soon  after  tho 
commencement  of  the  Edinburgh 

rSutessssr 

ture,  he  received  a pension  of  £200  dei  3 

( A Stat  stica!  Account  of  the  British  Empire-” 

Principal  Natural  Objects  in  the  WoJld  ” S 
a™v  «?it«on  of  Adam  Smith’s  “width 
Nations,  b.  m Scotland,  about  1790  d isrj1 
Macculloch,  Horatio  r e a ” ' 

Scottish  landscane  mime,.  S'A”  an  em,nent 

%aaoL“nSJor^’Hi^,  ?red  a%r 

Glasgow  and  at  Edinburgh  and  W US)  m1’-^  x!x 
inl829,  a “View  on  thfnii  . exhibited, 

bad  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Scottish  Aeff  b<5 
no  fewer  than  nine  pictured  t ’ 1 Ac,ademy 
rainy  moor  scenes  heSf8'  In  misty  a>id 
In  1836  he  was  elpeteUXCe  S more.  especially. 
Scottish  Academy  and  the  fnUoS°°iate  of  tho 
moved  to  HamZn  tV studv  thling  year  ^ 
Cadzow-wood  in  thif  llm- ,1.1  ^ scenery  of 
residing  there  he  painted  hm^p1?-00'1,  While 
brated  pieces  the  “ ° In,s  most  eele- 

‘‘Loch-an-ETlan/’  In  S38  nd  1L<?ch’"  and 
was  elected  a member  of'llfp  Sen+T -'n  hA  yoar  ha 
he  exhibited  a “ Cw  in  Cadzow l ‘Sh  A?adem-V. 
was  universally  adS  In  Which 

reside  at  Edinburgh  “aiid  a ll  fllVVCUt  to 
duced,  among  mmv  niim..  1 that  time  pro- 

the  Highlands  “ Miit  D“am  of 

Achrnv”  « Mni  T.-  • sty  c°untries,”  “Loch 

9r**vr  “ S- 

1806 ; n.  1867.  y Ac’  B- 111  Glasgow, 

soimH  tl  uf cel  eb  ra  t ed  ’ Flm^vf' 'lk:d°n'-ald,  only 
materially  Sd  iu  the  2^nal5 '?ho  «» 


attaineT'the^ank6 of'cap^diin^thlpany’  a''d 

colonol  of  t he  rowd  Cl ■. .apboni f ed  lieutenant- 

commandant  of  the  roval  Rdi'nie  “"mient,  and 

asa  sssSW^'  si 

Regulations  for  tl  u/  CFi  old  * K vm-1'’-  ‘bujesand 
ceuvres  of  Infantw  » «t  7 R-'cicise  and  Man- 

**  «f 2£stzs«s  ‘"o  co“. 
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on  Telegraphic  Communication,  Naval,  Military, 
and  Political;”  and,  in  1816,  a “Telegraphic 
Dictionary,”  extending  to  150,000  words, 


nhvases  and  sentences,  n.  1759;  n.  1831. 

1 Macdonald,  Etienne,  Duke  of  Tarentum 
and  Marshal  of  France,  who  was  descended 
from  a Scotch  family  long  settled  m Fiance, 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Ge- 
mappes,  and  served  under  General  Pichegrum 
the1  Low  Countries.  Ho  crossed  the  Waal  on 
the  ice,  under  a severe  tire,  a signal  feat  of 
bravery,  which  resulted  m thccaptui  o of  the 
Dutch  fleet.  Ho  was  then  appointed  general 
of  division.  In  1798  he  was  named  governor  of 
Home  • subsequently  he  made  a clever  retreat 
bcfore’the  superior  forces  of  Suwarrow.  Flavin* 
fallen  into  disgrace  for  his  defence  of  General 
Moreau,  he  remained  for  a long  time  without 
nmnlovment  • but  in  1809  Napoleon  I.  gave 
him  the  command  of  a division.  He  performed 
Sal  service  at  the  battle  of  Wagram  and  was 
honoured  with  the  grade  of  marshal  of  the 
cmnire  and  subsequently  became  duke  ot 
Tarentum.  He  also  fought  at  Lutzen,  Bautzen, 
and  Leipsic.  After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon, 
hewas  nominated  a member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers.  In  1816  he  became  grand  ehancelloi  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  n.  1765  ; d.  1810. 

MacDowell,  Irvin,  muk-dow  -ell,  a general 
of  the  United  States  army,  who  was  defeatedat 
Bull  Eun  by  the  Confederate  general,  Beaure 
D-avd  in  1861.  n.  in  Ohio,  about  1818. 

^ MacDowell,  Patrick,  E.A  an  Irish  sculptor 

of  considerable  eminence,  w 10’n w hnt  tl i- 
was  apprenticed  to  a coachbuildei , but  uUi 
matcly  turned  his  attention  to  making  mpdels 
of  the  human  figure.  He  soon  obtained  ma  y 
commissions  for  busts.  His  first  ^ 

brought  him  prominently  into  notice  vas 
“ Givi  Eeadin0’  ” executed  in  marble  and  exh  - 
Shortly  after  tHis he  became i an 

A T?  A nnrl  WHS  mndC  R.A.  1H  lo-lO.  ii-  o 
hi?iater  works  is  the  group  of  Europe,  i or  the 
Albert  Memorial  in  Hyde  Park.  n.  m Belfast, 

ir mTcgilliveat,  William,  “ 

eminent  Scotch  naturalist,  who  lose  to be * mo 
feasor  of  civil  and  natural  history  m Ja  * 
College,  Aberdeen,  Among  the  pimcirai  oi 

his  larger  works  may  bo meUnf  Pvitish^Ouad^ 
of  British  Birds,”  “ History  of  Biitish  Ouau 

rupeds,”  and  “ Natural  History  of  Dee  s . 

33 'm ACTI AV^LLI,1  NiceolO,_ 

sTSsa* 

' SS&feSE&iffis 

die,  however,  ^|e^b°aeauently  released,  accord- 1 
.confess,  and  was  subsequem  y Lc0  X. 

.ing  to  a pardon  sc"\r ‘lTYca?s  in  privacy, 
lie  resided  dui  mg  SC  1 composition  of 
and  occupied  himself  wi  h j\c  was  em- 

most  of-  his  many  wW  ***  $ important 
ployed  by  the  Mcchai  on  scyem^  a 

missions.  He  niotc.  a (i£  p,-hice.”  n. 
political  treatise,  entitled  iuo 
at  Florence,  1169;  d.  celebrated 

Mack,  Charles,  Baron  von. 1 nk,  (lisUu(,Uon 

against  the  French,  m 
671 


1792-93.  In  1798  he  was  dispatched  to  command 
the  Neapolitan  army  against  the  trench.  Being 
defeated  by  Macdonald  and  taken  prisoner,  ho 
was  sent  to  Paris,  whence  he  made  Ins  escape, 
and  returned  to  Austria.  In  1805  he  assumed 
command  in  Bavaria,  but  was  compelled  to 

surrender,  with  his  army  of  30,000  men,  to 
Napoleon.  For  this  he  was  condemned  to 
death-  but  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  im- 
prisonment in  the  fortress  of  Spielberg,  where 
he  remained  during  two  years,  u.  in  Franconia, 
1752  • n.  at  Vienna,  1829. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  George,  mo-ken -se,  an  emi- 
nent Scottish  lawyer  and  man  of  letters,  studied 
at  the  universities  of  Aberdeen  and  »t.  An- 
drews, and  subsequently  at  Bourges,  where  he 
specially  devoted  himself  to  mastering  the 
principles  of  civil  law.  On  his  return  to  his 
native  country,  lie  was  called  to  the  kr, 
speedily  rose  into  position  as  a pleader,  at  the 
same  time  paying  attention  to  Bterature,  and  m 
1660  published  his  “ Aretma  ; or^c  ..er  oL8 
Romance,”  exhibiting  a gay  and  luxuriant  fo.-. 
In  1661  he  defended  the  Marquis  o.  Ai_„-k, 
whohad  been  arraigned  for high  tmason  .»  so 
bold  and  free  a manner  as  to  evoke  a rebut  e 
from  the  bench,  on  which  he  letoited  tin. 
was1 impossible  to  plead  for  a traitor  withou 
roeakin-  treason.”  He  was  shortly  afterwards 

8S*>.  «• 


’ncndlv  Auurcss  iu  uu-  

Sorts.”  which  was  followed,  in  166o,  by  an 
ossav’in  praise  of  Solitude.  His  subsequent 
works  were— “ Moral  Gallantry,”  m whim  lie 
maintained  that  men  should  be > virtuous , on 
the  point  of  honour,  apart  from  all  otimr  to., 
siderations,  as  there  is  noth  mg  so  mean  and 
unworthy  of  a gentleman  as  vice,  iiorai 
History  of  Frugality ;”  and  “Reason/’  an  essay 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a play,  ana  w 

a poem  called  “Cafiia’s  Counting-house  and 
aS?  some  passages  of 
hv  Pone  He  was  returned  to  1 arnamcni  ioi 
Ross-shire  about  1670;  in  1074  was  mam 
i-nin-’a  -advocate,  became  one  ot  the  loicis  oi  iut 

life  strrL^oSfSflS; 

to  hold  till  the  Revolution,  when  he  g^cuP^  lj 

ffilci&SSBSp 

and  “Persecutor  of  1 a celebrate. 

Mackenzie,  Sii  Alc>-anmr,  ]icn  . 

traveller,  who  emigrate at. o Coni a( 
young  man,  and  lesidtd  1 r . „ 

heti  of  the  Athabasca  Bak^arJs  ,li#patelic 

Hudson  s Baj.  He  \\as  ait  j the  errs 

on  an  exploring  expedition,  ^semeream 

river  known  hy.  his  name,  «»droi ngai 
Northern  Ocean  m hit.  63  • y whk.j1  vv;lS  t 

“ <*»  «•* 
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prise,  and  returned  in  safety.  A narrative  of 
his  expeditions  was  published  by  himself,  in 
1S01,  under  the  title  of  “ Voyages  from  Montreal 
on  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  through  the  Conti- 
nent of  North  America,  to  the  Frozen  and 
Pacific  Oceans.”  For  his  services  he  was 
knighted  about  the  year  1S02.  b.  in  Scotland 
about  1760;  d.  1S20. 

Mackenzie,  Henry,  a Scottish  writer,  was 
one  cf  the  attorneys  of  the  Scottish  Court  of 
Exchequer.  He  afterwards  went  to  London, 
where,  in  1771,  he  published  his  first  and  best 
novel,  “The  Han  of  Feeling.”  He  subse- 
quently wrote  “ The  Man  of  the  World,”  and 
‘‘Julia  de  Roubigne,”  and  edited,  in  succession 
two  papers  on  the  model  of  the  “ Spectator  ” 
called  the  “Mirror”  and  the  “ Lounger.”  He 
likewise  produced  several  plays,  and  a volume 
of  dramatic  works  translated  from  the  German. 
In  ISO  4 he  obtained  the  appointment  of  comp- 
troller of  taxes  for  Scotland,  in  recognition  of 
his  services  to  the  Tory  party.  In  the  later  years 
of  his  long  life,  he  contributed  nothing  to  lite- 
rature. b.  at  Edinburgh,  1745 ; d.  1831. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  mak'-in-tosli,  an 
eminent  lawyer  and  writer,  at  first  studied 


Maclaurin 


of  Commons,  where,  though  not  eminent  as  a 
parliamentary  debater,  he  nevertheless  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  several  great  oratorical 
efforts,  on  important  and  special  questions, 
such  as  Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery,  municipal  and  parliamentary 
reform,  and  the  amelioration  of  (he  criminal 
code.  In  1818  he  became  professor  of  law  and 
general  politics  at  the  East  India  College, 
Haileybury,  an  appointment  he  retained  with 
?™h  advantage  to  the  students  until  the  year 
1824.  I t was  expected  that  when  the  Whigs 
came  into  power,  in  1830,  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh would  be  appointed  to  an  important  office- 
but,  like  Burke  and  Sheridan,  he  was  destined 
to  experience  the  slight  which  that  party  so 
olten  puts  upon  merely  able  men,  who  have  no 
connexions”  of  a patrician  nature.  The  only 

ai??°Antme?t  ?lis  Party  could  give  him  was  that 
ot  Commissioner  for  the  Affairs  of  India  » a 
post  which,  18  years  before,  he  had  declined  at 
the  hands  of  the  Tories.  On  the  Reform  Bill 
he  made  an  extraordinary  speech,  but,  his  health 
1 ail  mg* , lie  never  again  took  a prominent  part 
m debate.  For  many  years  he  had  entertained 
the  intention  of  writing  a History  of  Eng. 


medicine,  and  obtained  his  diploma  as  ph?£  ^ Tn/ 

AWn  nnntini*Av,„«  P 


wherein  he  defended  the  principles  of  the 
r rench  revolution  against  Burke.  This  work 
winch  was  highly  successful,  led  to  his  becoming 
acquainted  with  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  other 
leading  IV  lugs ; but  although  he  gave  much  of 
his  time  to  politics,  he  did  not  neglect  his  legal 

mao1?8-  In,  1/9;?lhe  was  called  to  the  bar.  In 
1/  99  he  produced  his  “ Introductory  Discourse  ” 
relative  to  international  law,  a work  which  at- 


' . ' x-  a * wc-tu  a.  oucuitjb  OL 

compromise  made  with  his  own  conscience  for 
abandoning  a duty  he  had  imposed  upon  him- 
self. After  his  death,  his  « History  of  the  Revo- 
lution m England  in  16S8”  was  published.  It 
was  but  a fragment  of  the  great  work,  but  a 
fine  philosophical  one,  nevertheless.  Ho  also 
survelof  English  literature,  and 
a life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  for  Lardner’s  “ Cyclo- 

tracted  towards  him  thc^  notice"  tLTi~W  I a “ Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of 

r to  too  kinsdom  . AbtwhAlmc  S I ftS ic“  " STO*l»«to 

was  granted  the  use  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Hall  fm-  I o' _ Miscellaneous  Works”  were 

the  purpose  of  delivering  therein  a course  of 
lectures  On  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations 
His  success  was  triumphant;  he  obtained  “an 
auditory  such  as  was  never  seen  on  a similar 
occasion.  All  classes  were  there  represented- 


• limn 

b.  at  Aldourie,  near  Inver- 


lawyers,  members  of  Parikment meF II Ss  Lincoln’s  Inn  eom- 

tK  » ?e?t!emen»  cro^ed  to  hear  him.”  killing  anothefnlavt  ft 


country  gentlemen,  crowded  to  hear  him.' 
His  political  opinions  next  underwent  consider 

cner.>ftonC\ft-and’  himself  more 

tn  Ca*K  to  hl?  Profession»  ho  soon  began 
^ acquire  the  reputation  of  an  eloquent  counsel 

M PPeS  t,he  acti°n  brought  against 

VrJ  ‘A  ’ a French  royalist,  for  a libel  on 
Bonaparte,  excited  the  greatest  admiration 
ancJ’  dasPite  the  efforts  of  the  First  Consul’ 
was  extensively  read  in  France,  in  a transla- 
hommade  by  Madame  de  Stael.  In  1804  lie 


published  in  3 vols. 
ness,  1765;  d.  1832. 

Mac klin,  Charles,  male -lin,  a comedian  and 
dramatic  writer,  whose  real  name  was  Mac- 
laughlin,  which  he  altered  to  Macklin.  He 
became  a performer  in  the  Lincoln’s  Inn  corn- 


killing  another  player  in  a quarrel,  and  found 
guilty  of  manslaughter.  His  features  were  so 
strongly  marked,  that  Quin  exclaimed,  “ If  God 
writes  a legible  hand,  that  fellow’s  a villain  » 
His  greatest  character  was  Shylock,  his  per- 
formance of  which  drew  from  Mr.  Pope  this  re- 
markable compliment : — 1 

"This  is  the  Jew 
That  Shaksperc  drew.” 

iviaekhn  wrote  ten  plays,  two  of  which,  “Love 
went  to  India,  h a v i n g re c e iv ed The  recorfShfn  I « la  Mode.\  and  “The  .Man  of  the  World,”  pos- 
oi  Bombay,  and  been  knighted  on  the  occasion^  nnHV considci'aMo  merit,  and  were  frequently 
As  an  Indian  judge  his  adminiX,??™ ° n‘  p“Lfon“ed.  b.,  it  is  said,  in  1690;  d.  1797. 
characterized  by  humanity  and  wisdom  White  ti«i[ArK-NIGITT’  *lames»  mak'-nite,  a learned  Scot- 
mthe  East  Indies,  lie  founded ftiiterarv  ^ dT?e'AWa^b.orQ  atIrvinerta  Ayi-shire,  and 
• ociety  of  Bombay,  and  produced  a nhn  lor  Sn  n0111'8  01 ofMaybole.wherehecom- 
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Maclise 


Macnisii 


Scotch  mathematician,  who  received  his  educa- 
tion at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where  lie 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics, 
in  1717  lie  obtained  the  mathematical  pro- 
fessorship inMarisehal  College,  Aberdeen,  and, 
two  years  afterwards,  became  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Loudon.  In  1725  lie  was 
chosen  assistant-professor  of  mathematics  at 
Edinburgh.  In  1742  he  published  his  “ Sys- 
tem of  Fluxions,”  the  most  important  of  his 
works.  In  1745,  having  taken  an  active  part 
in  fortifying  Edinburgh  against  the  Pretender 
and  the  rebels,  he  was  compelled  to  fly,  on 
which  he  took  refuge  with  Archbishop  Herring, 
at  York.  Maclaurin  was  a good  as.  well  as 
great  man  : his  peculiar  merit  as  a philosopher 
beiim,  that  all  his  studies  were  conducive  to 
general  utility.  Besides  the  above,  work,  he 
wrote  several  papers  in  the  “ Philosophical 
Transactions “Geometria  Organica,”  “ On  the 
Percussion  of  Bodies,”  “ A I realise  ot  Algebi  a, 
and  an  “ Account  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  s i lulo- 
sopliical  Discoveries.”  b.  at  Ivilmoddan,  Argyle- 
shire,  1698;  n.  1746.  . 

Macbise,  Daniel,  ma-Jcleese',  an  eminent 
modern  painter,  who,  from  his  earliest  years, 
evinced  a decided  predilection  for  art,  and, 
although  placed  in  a banking  house  at  Cork, 
quitted  it  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  study  of  drawing  and  painting, 
maintaining  himself  the  while  by  selling 
sketches  and  portraits.  He  went  to  London  in 
1828,  and  entered  the  Royal  Academy,  where 
lie  rapidly  advanced  in  his  studies,  and  carried 
off  the  medals  for  drawing  from  the  antique, 
for  drawing  from  the  life,  and  for  painting  the 
best  historical  picture.  After  spending  several 

months  in  Paris,  he  exhibited  his  first  picture 

at  the  British  Institution  m 1833,  after  which 
■period  he  acquired,  with  extraordinary  rapidity, 
the  highest  reputation.  In  1835  he  became 
A R A and  five  years  later  he  was  elected  a 
Royal  Academician.  His  range  of  subjects  lias 
been  very  large,  as  the  enumeration  of  a few  of 
his  best  Jictures  will  show.  “ Robin  Hood  and 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,”  “Chivalrous  Vow  of 
the  Ladies  and  the  Peacock”  “ Banquet  Scene 
in  ‘Macbeth,’”  “The  Sleeping  Beauty  and 
“The  Play  Scene  in  ‘Hamlet,  which  last, 
despite  its  defects  of  mannerism  and  disagree- 
able1 colour,  is  unquestionably  the  production 
of  a master.  It  may  be  seen  ni  the  British  col- 
lection at  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
Maclise  has  likewise  been  extensively  employed 
as  a portrait-painter,  particularly  by  the  intel- 
lectual classes.  His  portraits  of  Sn-  Ldwaul 
Bulwer  Lytton,  Dickens,  Ainsworth,  and 
Mnovcndv,  tire  well  known,  b.  1811. 

Macmahon,  Maric-Patrick-Maurice,  Count 
d*  marshal  of  France,  m descended 
from  an  Irish  family,  which,  after  living  with 
distinction  for  many  centuries  m Iieland, 
risked  all  for  the  last  of  the  Stuart  lungs.  ,1  lie 
TVTnpmahons  carrying  their  national  traditions 
5RSS5V  France,  mingled  their 
b fond  bv  marriage  with  the  old  nobility  of 
their  adopted1  country,  and  obtained,  with 
the  hand  of  an  heiress  the  m 

officer  ofliigli  rank  j peer  o .11  ■»  ee 
Cross  of  the  order  ot  St.  boms,  ami  I 
friend  of  Charles  X.,  espoused a ^lady  B>c 

ducal  house  of  Caraman,  and  left  four  sons  ami 
four  daughters.  Of  that  numerous  famil),  the 
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youngest  was  the  hero  of  the  Malakliofl  and  of 
Magenta.  Macmahon  entered  the  military  school 
at  St.  Cyr,  on  leaving  which,  in  1825,  lie  entered 
the  French  military  service,  and  m 1830jo.ned 
the  army  of  Algeria,  where  lie  soon  distin- 
guished himself  alike  by  his  gallantry  and  lus 
intelligence.  After  the  combat  of  the  Col  de 
Tercliia  in  which  he  was  aide-de-camp  to 
General  A chard,  the  latter  said  to  Jim,  Can 
you  carry  to  Colonel  Rulhferes,  at  Blidah,  the 
order  to  change  his  march  ? As  the  mission  is 
dangerous,  I will  give  you  a squadron  ol  light 
dragoons  as  an  escort.”  The  young  officer 
refused  the  escort,  declaring  that  it  was  either 
too  little  or  too  much,  and  preferred  going 
alone.  On  arriving  at  about  half  a mile  lrom 
Blidah,  he  saw  groups  of  the  enemy’s  horsemen 
on  each  side,  as  well  as  behind  lnm;  but  lie 
went  firmly  on,  knowing  that  a deep  precipice, 
called  the  ravine  of  Blidah,  was  a little  way  m 
front  of  him.  He  there  drove  his  horse,  a 
limb-blooded  animal,  at  the  tremendous  chasm, 
and  the  animal,  without  hesitation,  sprang  into 
mid-air.  The  rider  held  his  seat  immoveably, 
and  escaped  unhurt,  but  was  obliged  to  abandon 
his  charger,  which  had  its  fore-legs  broken. 
Not  one  of  the  Arabs  ventured  to  take  the  des- 
perate leap,  and  the  young  officer  reached 
Blidah  in  safety.  He  rose  rapidly  through 
the  different  grades,  and  attained  that  of  gene- 
ral of  brigade  in  1848.  For  a time  lie  filled 
the  position  of  governor  of  the  province  of 
Oran  and  afterwards  of  Constantine;  jmd  in 
1852  became  general  of  division.  In  lS5o,  when 
General  Caurobert  left  the  Crimea,  General 
Macmahon  was  selected  by  the  emperor  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  command  of  a division ; and 
when  the  chiefs  of  the  allied  armies  resolved  on 
assaulting  Sebastopol,  he  had  assigned  to  him 
the  honourable  and  perilous  post  of  cairynm  the 
works  of  the  Malakhoff.  This  task  he  success- 
fully performed ; for  which  service  he  received  the 
grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  was 
nominated  a knight  grand-cross  of  the  British 
order  of  the  Bath.  In  the  war  in  Italy  n l»oJ, 
he  commanded  a division  of  the  French  army, 
and  signally  distinguished  lnmsclf  at  the  battle 
of  Magenta,  where,  although  lie  had  received 
no  orders  to  do  so,  he  pressed  forward  and 
arrived  in  time  to  secure  the  victory  to  the 
French,  a piece  of  service  which  gamed  linn 
the  highest  rank  in  the  French  army,  and  the 
title  duke  of  Magenta.  After  filling  various 
military  posts  at  home,  lie  was  made  Governor- 
General  of  Algeria,  in  room  ot  Inuce 
leoD  iu  186  i.  b.  1808.  7 . 

MacMubdo,  William,  C.B., 

Colonel  in  the  British  army,  who,  af  cr a. ei.es 
of  brilliant  services  in  India  under  the  latc- 
Charles  Napier,  and  in  the  Crimea,  became, 
1859  Inspector-General  of  flic  \ olunteer  1 wives, 
“post  which  he  held  until  1861.  m about 

“machish,  Robert,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
a native  of  Glasgow,  who,  while  enjoying  a con- 
siderable medical  practice,  devoted  J ^ 
hours  to  literary  pursuits,  and  produced  ms 

“ Anatomy  of  DVunkenncss,” _ “ Bhilosophy  M 

ci. , «D  Book  of  Aphorisms,  and  Metcm 

pevehosis,”  &c.,  which  mve  him  a prominent 
I.’.ec  among  writers  and  thinkers  He  1 ke« n 
coni  ributed  to  various  magazines,  uiu  u be  - t 
nat  urc  ofthe  “ Modern  l^vthagorcan.bvlm-h 
designation  lie  was  long  most  generally  know  . 
B.  1802;  n.  1837. 
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Macphekson,  James,  mtik-fer'-son,  a Scotch 
poet,  whose  first  work,  and  that  which  brought 
him  mostly  into  notice,  was  a translation  of 
poems  attributed  by  him  to  Ossian.  These 
poems  possess  great  beauty ; but  their  au- 
thenticity was  disputed  by  Dr.  Johnson  and 
other  writers,  and  as  zealously  maintained  by 
the  editor  and  Dr.  Blair : it  is  now,  however 
generally  admitted  that  Ossian’s  poems  are  a 
forgery.  In  17/3  Macpherson  published  a 
translation  of  the  “Iliad”  into  heroic  prose, I 
a work  of  little  value.  He  was  also  the  author 
ot  an  “Introduction  to  the  History  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,”  “A  History  of  Great 
Britain,  from  16G0  to  the  Accession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,”  and  of  some  political  pamphlets  in 
defence  of  Lord  A or  til’s  administration,  for 
which  he  obtained  a place  and  a seat  in  the 
1 louse  of  Commons,  b.  in  Inverness-shire,  173S  • 
D.  I79G.  J 

Maceeady,  William  Charles,  malc'-reed-e,  a 
celebrated  English  tragedian,  was  the  son  of  the 
manager  of  a provincial  theatrical  company,  and 
lessee  of  several  houses ; but,  desiring  a different 
profession  for  his  son,  sent  the  future  actor  to 
Rugby.  At  this  celebrated  school  he  acquired 
considerable  reputation  by  his  classical  attain- 
ments, and  gave  promise  of  future  celebrity  at 
the  bar,  for  winch  he  was  at  that  time  destined 
Dj  his  parents.  In  his  seventeenth  year,  whilst 
expecting^0  proceed  to  the  university  of  Oxford 
nii  ii  6r  S afta‘rs  became  deeply  embarrassed! 
and  the  son  resolved  to  aid  his  father  with  those 
talents  which  the  latter  had  made  sacrifices  to 
improve.  He  exchanged  the  quiet  of  the  school 
ior  the  excitement  of  the  theatre,  and  in  June, 

1 raade  h's  Ant  appearance  at  Birmingham 
in  the  character  of  Borneo.  Having  industry 

taf  euts’  \le  'vas  soon  recognised  as  a 
' n,.‘‘b{°  actor>  and  saw  his  exertions  in  behalf 
i!ls  al]er™ecl  'vi*h  success.  Till  Clirist- 
Sv’i811'  Mr-  Macready  remained  with  his 
companv  as  a leading  actor  and  stage- 
dircctor  • and  in  the  two  following  years 
) lsited.  the  capitals  of  Ireland  and  Scotland 
creasing  Ins  reputation,  which  was  now 
},30l'£ht  sufficient  to  warrant  him  in  making 
Ins  appearance  on  the  London  stage.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  lGtli  of  September,  181G,  he  came 
be  ore  a Covent  Garden  audience  as  Ores  “ 
the  Distressed  Mother.”  His  debut  caused 
much  excitement  in  the  theatrical  world,  and 
kean,  among  other  eminent  actors,  witnessed 
iw?  trPrlUlcd  h,i?  Pevl'°rmance.  Notwithstand- 

battlJ  toffi^hUtrfbIe  dehut>  MacrcadJ  bad  a hard 
ai  d Ynnnh“  1 for  ??any  }'cars-  Kean,  Kemble, 
town'  ,5dVC1'°  the  Sreat  favourites  of  the 

nres"nfan,v,nthf  Qi'0V0po  y which  limited  the  re- 
mtrni-Hn  of  Shakspeare’s  dramas  to  the  two 
finn  i i a narrowed  the  arena  of  competi- 
comnJllcd1 V •^“reumstances,  Macready  was 
of  to. lefrain  from  assuming  a number 

iSSpClrian  characters  in  which  he  aftcr- 
uib  pbCrrmv?  lavouri,c  with  the  play-going 
U nipn  1 Els  ^ rrfnmus  and  Rob  Roy  were  pro- 
ounced  very  masterly  personations.  After  his 

ns  Tshof  th°  •first’  he  sPecdily  took  his  place 
Covont  ia  iSPeanan  nctor.  On  removing  from 
Si"  .0*  to  Drury  Lane,  he  became  tlm 
V f sh! fpPresentatiyc  ol  the  respective  heroes  of 

‘‘  William  Tril  ^nr1CS’8  “ Cai?8  pracchus”  and 
1820  2d  from  n IPc  reappeared  at  Drury  Lane  in 
nlacp  iu  i.  m™  that  t'n|e  continued  to  hold  a high 

took  in  fum1thpStlmati0n'  Mr’  Macrcady  under- 

m turn  the  management  of  the  two  patent 


Madoo 


theatres,  and  sustained  considerable  pecuniary 
loss  m bis  endeavour  to  elevate  the  character 
ol  dramatic  amusements.  In  182G  he  went  to 
Ameiica,  and  in  1828  visited  Paris,  where  he 
was  enthusiastically  received.  In  1819  he  paid 
a second  visit  to  Hew  York,  where  the  jealousy 
ot  lorrest  an  American  actor,  led  to  a riot  in 
which  the  Astor  Opera-house,  in  which  Macready 
wns  performing,  was  attacked  by  a mob,  and 
the  English  actor  barely  escaped  with  his  life. 
Mi . Macready  returned  to  England  shortly  after- 
wards, where  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  his 
fiends.  He  commenced  his  final  engagement 

of  1849  for ?’ 9?03?1,  ?J.ay“arkct> in  the  autumn 
ot  1849  (Oct.  8),  ot  which  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
linquish the  completion,  when  about  half  ful- 
filled, on  account  of  ill  health;  he  resumed  it  in 
i Q-n futur?n  °f  fbe  following  year  (October  28, 
18o0),  and  brought  it  to  a conclusion,  Feb.  3, 
18ol,  and  a banquet  to  him  took  place  directly 
afterwards.  He  then  retired  from  public  life 
living  principally  at  Sherborne,  Dorsetshire! 
and  at  Cheltenham,  occupying  himself  with 
schemes  for  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes 
b.  in  London,  March  3,  1793 
Macko,  Encius  Hievius  Sertorius,  mti-Tcro,  a 
favourite  of  the  emperors  Tiberius  and  Caligula 
famous  lor  his  intrigues,  perfidy,  and  cruelty! 
He  destroyed  Sejanus,  raised  himself  on  his 
nun,  was  accessary  to  the  murder  of  Tiberius 
and  obtained  the  goodwill  of  Caligula,  but  soon 
became  unpopular,  and  was  compelled  by 
Caligula  to  kill  lnmselt;  together  with  his  wife, 

Machobius,  Ambrosius  Aurelius  Theodosius 
ma-lcro  -be-us  a Latin  writer  of  the  5th  century 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a Greek,  but  whether 
a Christian  or  pagan  is  unknown.  He  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Cicero’s  “ Dream  of  Scipio  •” 
a Saturnalia,  or  Miscellanies  ” ’ 

Mad  ax'  Martin,  mai'-dcin,  an  English  divine 
was  educated  for  the  bar,  but  took  "orders,  and 
became  a popular  preacher  at  the  Lock  chapel, 
ihl,  by  publishing  an  apology  for  polygamy  in 

“Jhclyphthora,”  he  lost  his 
populanty,  and  retired  from  the  pulpit.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  “ A Commentary  on  the 
of  the  Church  of  England,”  a “Treatise 


tli, 'an cl  ^translated  ^Jur 
venal  and  Persius.  n.  1726;  d.  1790. 

Madden,  Sir  Frederick,  mad' -den,  an  eminent 
antiquarian  writer,  who,  in  1826,  entered  the 

wmiTlm  ?ri  pf1  Musearn> and  was  entrusted 
" ith  the  post  iif  keeper  of  the  department  of 

manuscripts  in  1837.  Both  alone  and  in  conjunc- 
tion  with  other  learned  gentlemen,  he  produced 
many  valuable  works,  the  chief  of  which  are  an 
edition  of  the  earliest  English  version  of  the 
Bible,  made  by  Wycliffe  and  his  followers  • an 
abridged  translation  of  M.  Silvestre’s  “Universal 
I alacography,  ’ and  several  of  the  old  metrical 
gSK  °f  ‘{.a  13th  century.  He  became  a 

rSmSriSr™"”1  ord'!i'i“1832- »« 

TTiGitn1!?1!’  Jai?e?>  mad'-i-son,  President  of  the 
united  btates  of  America,  who  commenced  his 

P^1  !cal  cai’eer  in  1776.  He  was  a member  of 
the  first  congress  after  the  amendment  of  the 

"}  17rn’  and  l50011™0  President  in 
1809,  an  office  he  tilled  during  two  terms,  b.  in 
Virginia,  1751;  n.  1830. 

„ Via'doc'>  I'10  80n  of  Owain  Gwynedd 

a IV  clsh  prince,  who  is  said  to  have  gone  to  sea 
m ten  ships  with  300  men,  in  1170,  after  which 
no  tidings  were  ever  heard  of  him  it  is 
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Madox 


Magnentius 


supposed  thatMadoc  reached  the  American  con- 
tinent, as  it  is  said  there  was  a trihe  of  white 
Indians  on  the  northern  branches  of  the  Missouri 
river  who  spoke  the  Welsh  language.  _ 

Madox,  Thomas,  mdd'-ox,  an  English  anti- 
quary and  historiographer  royal,  who  published, 
in  1702,  a “ Collection  of  Ancient  Charters  and 
Instruments  of  divers  kinds,  taken  from  the 
Originals,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Keign  of 
Henry  VIII.”  In  1711  appeared  his  “History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  Exchequer,”  winch  was 
reprinted  in  1769.  His  last  work  was  the 
“ Firma  Burgi ; or,  Historical  Essay  concerning 
the  Cities,  Towns,  and  Boroughs  of  England.” 
Maecenas,  Caius  Cilnius,  me-se'-nas,  the 
intimate  friend  of  Augustus,  and  so  liberal  a 
patron  of  men  of  letters,  that  his  name  has  been 
immortalised  in  consequence ; and  it  was  cm  city 
through  him  thatVirgil  andilorace  were  en  allied 
to  devote  themselves  to  poetry.  According  to 
Horace,  he  was  descended  from  the  ancient 
kings  of  Etruria.  Augustus,  one  day,  being 
cium^ed  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
exhibiting  an  inclination  to  be  over-severe  in 
his  judgments,  Maecenas  threw  him  a paper  on 
which  were  the  words:  “Come  down  from  the 
tribunal,  thou  butcher!”  with  which  admonition 
the  emperor  was  so  struck,  that  he  at  once 
quitted  the  judgment-seat  without  passing  on 
the  criminals  before  him  thesenteuce  ot  death  he 
hadintended.  Virgil  and  Horace  have  both  im- 
mortalised  Maecenas  m their  works.  He  clistim 
guislied  himself  also  in  the  field,  particularly 
at  the  battles  of  Modena  and  Philippi.  When 
Augustus  and  Agrippa  went  to 
had  the  administration  of  the  government.  He 
wrote  some  tragedies  and  other  works,  which 
are  lost.  d.  8 b.c. 

Magalhaens,  commonly,  but  erroneously, 
called  Magellan,  Ferdinand,  tna-gel  -lan,  a 
famous  Portuguese  navigator.  In  1510  ^ ne 
served  under  Albuquerque,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  bravery,  and  by  his  exact  laiow- 
led°-e  of  the  Indian  seas.  On  his  return  to  Por- 
tugal he  aspired  to  the  rank  of  commander, 
hut.  being  disappointed,  entered  the  service 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  who  gave  him  the 
command  of  a fleet,  with  winch,  m 1520,  he  dis- 
covered the  straits  called  by  his  name,  at  the 
extremity  of  South  America ; after  which  lie 
took  possession  of  the  Philippine  islands,  m the 
name  of  the  king  of  Spam.  He  was  slain  at 
those  islands  in  a skirmish  with  the  natives,  m 
1521.  Of  this  expedition,  only  one  vessel,  with 
eighteen  men,  returned- to  Europe. 

Magee,  William,  mu-gee1,  a learned  Irish  pre 
late  and  theological  writer,  was  horn  m 
humble  life,  and  admitted  as  sizar  at  Dublin 
university.  He  was  soon  distinguished  for  Ins 
scholastic  attainments;  and  in  1806  became  a 
senior  fellow  of  Trinity  Col  ege,  and  professor  of 
mathematics.  In  1801  he  published  D s- 
courses  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  the 
Atonement  and  Sacrifice”  a work  dnected 
against  the  tenets  of  the  Unitarians  In  18 
he  was  advanced  to  the  deanery  of  Cork  ,mim 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Kaphoe ; and,  in  18--, 
translated  to  the  sec  ot;Dubhn  n l76J ; n 1831 
MToendie  Francois,  ma-zhen-ae,  a lul 

brated  French  physician  ^n'c  in 

after  a brilliant  career  as 

professor  of  anatomy  m the  College  ot  nance. 
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1 1 ^contributions  to  science  were  very  numerous  ■ 
e-  “ Elements  of  Physiology”  was  a standard 


his  “ Elements  of  Physiology  " was  a standard 
text-book,  during  many  years,  in  Irance,  Oer- 
many,  and  England.  He  pointed  out  that  non- 
nitrogenous  substances  were  devoid  ot  nutn- 
tion-  proved  that  the  veins  were  organs  of 
absorption  ; that  strychnia  acts  upon  the  spinal 
cord,  and  destroys  the  nerves  of  respiration  by 
paralysis;  that  prussic  acid  was  a remedy  lor 
certain  forms  of  cough;  and  finally,  , like  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  demonstrated  the  precise  functions 
of  the  spinal  nerves.  He  wrote  and  contributed 
to  various  medical  works,  b.  1783;  d.  1855. 
Magenta,  Duke  or.  (See  Mac  Mahon.) 
Maginn,  William,  LL.D.,  md'-gin,  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  versatile  writers  ot  modern 
times,  under  the  tuition  of  Ins  father,  made  such 
rapid  progress  that  he  was  enabled  to  enter 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  when  only  ten  years  ot 
a o-e.  Having  tried  his  powers  as  an  author  by 
contributing  various  papers  to  the  “ Diterary 
Gazette,”  and,  under  a feigned  name,  to  Black- 
wood’s Magazine,”  he  settled  tor  nearly  three 
years  in  Edinburgh ; and  continued  to  enrich 
the  pages  of  “ Blackwood”  with  much  wit,  elo- 
quence, learning,  and  fun,  under  the  pseudonym 
of  “ Sir  Morgan  O’Doherty.”  He  visited  London 
for  the  first  time  in  1823,  and  settlmg  there, 
wrote  so  much,  and  for  such  a variety  ol  woiks, 
that  an  enumeration  of  his  productions  is  im- 
possible here.  Besides  his  labours  as  a con- 
tributor to  periodicals  of  various  kinds,  lie 
devoted  a considerable  part  of  his  time  to 
politics,  and,  about  the  year  1822,  he  became 
sub-editor  of  the  “Standard,”  in  wfoch  his 
newspaper  talents  and  learning  made  him  a 
formidable  antagonist  to  the  Liberals,  and  gave 
a proportionate  degree  of  influence.  M Me 
thus  engaged,  and  while  writing  numerous  light 
papers  %v  publications,  he  also  contnW 
voluminously  to  “Fraser’s Magazine,  m which 
he  wrote  a caustic  review  ot  a fashionabk 
novel,  entitled  “ Berkeley  Castle.  The  author, 
the  Hon.  Grantley  Berkeley,  took  offence,  and, 
in  company  with  a friend,  committed  a violent 
assault  upon  Mr.  Fraser  Ai-oused  by  thi,  ill- 
treatment  of  his  friend  and  publisher,  Dr. 
Ma°-inn  offered  the  offended  author  satisfaction, 
ancf  a hostile  meeting  took  place  accordingly. 
The  duel  proved  a bloodless  one,  but  it  was  v t ry 
near  having  a different  result,  as  the  doctor  wa^ 
hit  on  the  heel  of  his  boot,  and  his  opponent  on 
the  collar  of  his  coat.  In  the  later  years  of  his 


life  Dr  Maginn  was  ‘involved  in  serious  pecu- 
niary difficulties,  which  arose, dmwEver , noL  ^ 


mirv  fl lttlOIllllCs’A  iiic  n «.»* uolj  . 

is ‘affirmed,  from  self-indulgence .but  from  ns 
indiscriminate  kindness  to  ©thwB.  L«araefl 
among  the  learned,  witty  among  the  witty, 
gentle  and  unassuming  as  a child  amo^  w 

of  ability,  Maginn  was  crushing  n his  sa  ca  i» 


Magliabeccui,  Aiium.A-,  - - f 

a learned  Italian,  who  acquired  such  a etore  oi 
knowledge  as  to  be  appointed  librarian  »o _ 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany.  H c corresponded  with 
most  of  the  learned  men  in  Europe,  and  ■ • 
nishing  things,  bordering  or. . the  man .eg; 
arc  told  of  lus  memory.  His  delight  w - 

in  books  and  manuscripts,  and  he  refused 
ferment  and  riches.  An  old  cloak  sened  hm 

for  a garment  by  day  and  a covering  JjJ  n*nn 
He  hail  one  straw  chair  for  bistable,  and  a* 
to  sleep  on.  b.  at  Florence  1633;  »• r„an\vbo 
Magnentius,  mtlg-neti'she-us,  a Gcinia  , 
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rose,  from  being  a private  soldier,  to  the  first 
employments  in  the  empire.  The  emperor 
Constans  had  a great  esteem  for  him,  and,  in  a 
mutiny  among  the  troops,  delivered  him  from 
the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  by  covering  him  with 
his  robe.  Magnentius  murdered  his  benefactor 
in 360,  and  assumed  the  title  of  emperor;  but 
Constantius  II.  avenged  the  death  of  his  brother, 
and,  after  a bloody  battle,  Magnentius  was  de- 
feated; whereupon  he  killed  himself,  353. 
Magnus,  Albertus.  (See  Albektus  Mag- 


Maimbourg 


NUS.) 

Mahmoud,  ma'-mood,  the  founder  of  the 
Gasnevide  dynasty,  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Khorassan  and  Bokhara  in  997.  He  extended 
his  territories  by  conquest,  and  formed  a vast 
kingdom,  extending  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  He  held  his  court 
at  Balkh  and  Gliisni,  and  was  the  first  eastern 
potentate  who  took  the  title  of  sultan  (emperor) 
instead  of  emir  (commander),  which  had  been 
previously  borne  by  his  predecessors,  d.  1030. 

Mahmoud  I.,  sometimes  called  Mahomet  V., 
sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  was  son  of  Mus- 
tapha  II.,  and  ascended  the  throne  at  Constan- 
tinople in  1730.  He  interfered  but  little  in 
the  government  of  his  kingdom,  choosing  rather 
to  five  a life  of  luxury,  while  the  cares  of  state 
devolved  upon  his  ministers,  b.  1696 ; d.  1754. 

Mahmoud  II.,  sultan  of  Turkev,  was  placed 
upon  the  throne  by  Mustaplia  Bairaktar,  chief 
of  the  janissaries,  in  1S03.  Under  his  reign, 
despite  his  greatest  exertions,  the  decadence  of 
Turkey  was  greatly  accelerated.  In  1812,  Bes- 
sarabia was  ceded  to  Russia  by  the  peace  of 
Bucharest.  Between  the  years  1812  and  1817, 
Servia,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia  were  evacuated’ 
and  the  Ionian  islands  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence. In  1820,  Greece  broke  out  into  in- 
surrection, and,  after  a struggle  of  eight  years, 
threw  off  the  Turkish  yoke.  A fresh  war  next 
broke  out  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  and  the 
latter  power  was  only  prevented  from  taking 
possession  ot  Constantinople  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  European  powers,  which  brought 
about  the  peace  of  Adrianople,  in  1829.  During 
this  time,  Ali,  pacha  of  Janina,  had  defied  the 
sultan,  and  Mehemet  Ali,  pacha  of  Egypt,  had 
rendered  himself  independent.  The  extermina- 
tion of  the  janissaries  in  1826,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  some  details  of  civilization,  weakened 
the  Turkish  power,  but  did  not  benefit  Mah- 
moud. In  1833  lie  was  thrice  defeated  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi 
lett  him  at  the  mercy  of  Russia.  1-Ic  was  about 
to  engage  in  a new  war  with  Mehemet  Ali,  when 
his  death  took  place,  n.  1785;  d.  1839.— He 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Abdul-Mejid. 
(See  Abdul-Mejid.) 

Mahomet.  {See  Mohammed.) 

Mahomet  I.,  mai'-ho-met,  emperor  of  the 
1 urns,  was  the  son  of  Bnjazet  I..  and  succeeded 
his  brother  Mousa  in  1413.  lie  re-established 
die  glory  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which  had 
been  ravaged  by  Tamerlane,  and  fixed  the  seat 
ot  government  at  Adrianople,  where  lie  died  in 
1121,  aged  47. 

Mahomet  I r.  succeeded  his  father,  Amuratli 
it.,  in  1451.  He  made  many  conquests,  and 
was  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  Grand 
Seignior.  After  a long  and  victorious  career,  he 
(bed  as  he  was  about  to  lead  an  attack  against 
the  Knights  of  St.  John,  at  Rhodes.  Mahomet 
is  said  to  have  been  a freethinker,  and  to  have 
uhculcd  throughout  the  religion  in  which  he 
0/9 


was  brought  up.  His  letters,  translated  into 
Latin,  were  published  in  1520.  b.  1429;  d.  1481. 

Mahomet  III.  succeeded  his  father,  Amu- 
rath  III.,  in  1595.  He  commenced  his  reign  by 
strangling  nineteen  of  his  brothers,  and  drown- 
ing ten  of  his  father’s  wives.  He  entered  Hun- 
gary, took  Agram  by  capitulation,  and  then 
massacred  the  whole  garrison.  The  archduke 
Maximilian  marched  against  him,  and  nearly 
obtained  a complete  victory,  when  Mahomet, 
who  had  made  a false  retreat,  suddenly  returned 
to  the  charge,  and  routed  the  imperialists.  Ho 
was  afterwards  less  successful,  and  obliged  to 
sue  for  peace  to  the  Christian  princes  whose 
states  he  had  ravaged,  d.  1603, 

Mahomet  IV.  became  emperor  in  1619,  after 
the  tragical  death  of  his  father,  Ibrahim  I.  The 
Turks  were  at  this  time  engaged  in  a war  with 
the  Venetians,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  isle  of  Candia  in  1669,  after  losing  100,000 
men.  Mahomet  marched  in  person  against 
Poland,  and,  having  taken  several  places,  made 
peace  with  that  country,  on  condition  of  an 
annual  tribute  being  paid  to  him.  JohnSobieski, 
irritated  at  this  treaty,  raised  an  army,  and  the 
year  following  defeated  the  Turks  near  Choczim. 
He  also  obtained  a number  of  other  advantages 
over  them,  and  a peace  was  concluded,  favourable 
to  Poland,  in  1676.  In  1683  the  Turks  laid  siege 
to  Vienna,  on  which  Sobieski  marched  to  its 
relief,  and  routed  the  besiegers.  The  year  fol- 
lowing, a league  was  entered  into  against  the 
Turks,  between  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Poland, 
and  the  Venetians.  The  janissaries,  attributing 
their  misfortunes  to  the  indolence  of  the  sultan, 
deposed  him  in  1687,  and  gave  the  sceptre  to  his 
brother  Solyman  III.,  who  sent  him  to  the  same 
prison  whence  he  had  himself  been  taken 
Mahomet  died  there,  1691. 

Mahomet  V.  (See  Mahmoud  I.) 

Mat,  Cardinal  Angelo,  ma'-e,  an  eminentltalian 
scholar,  who,  after  having  lived  obscurely  in  a 
Jesuit  convent,  was  promoted  to  the  charge  of 
the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  in  1813?  In 
1819  he  was  called  to  Rome,  where  his  researches 
in  the  Vatican  library  brought  to  light  many 
ancient  works  and  fragments  till  then  lost  to 
the  world.  The  most  important  of  these  were 
“ The  Republic  ” of  Cicero,  discovered  in  1822 
nearly  in  a perfect  condition,  and  the  letters 
ox  Ironto,  the  tutor  of  the  Roman  emperor 
Maicus  Aurelius.  His  valuable  labours  were 
rewarded  with  high  distinction  in  the  Church, 
lie  was  created  a cardinal  in  1838,  and  subse- 
quently became  chief  librarian  of  the  Vatican 
which  office  he  held  till  his  death,  b.  at  Ber- 
gamo, 1782;  d.  1854. 

Maillet,  Benedict  dc,  mail-lai,  a whimsical 
but  ingenious  French  writer,  who  successively 
became  consul  at  Egypt  and  Leghorn.  His 
principal  work,  “Telliamcd”  (his  name  read 
backwards),  contains  a singular  system  of  cos- 
n).°S01>y>  in  which  he  maintains  that  all  the  land 
0t  if  brlobe  was  originally  covered  with  water 
and  that  every  species  of  animal,  man  included’ 
owes  its  origin  to  the  sea.  b.  1656;  d.  1738.  ’ 
Maimbourg,  Louis,  maim'-boorg,  a celebrated 
French  ecclesiastical  historian,  who  entered  into 
the  society  of  Jesuits;  but  having  written  a 
treatise  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Gallican 
church  against  the  see  of  Rome,  was  expelled 
the  order.  Louis  XIV.,  however,  made  him 


amends  by  giving  him  a pension.  His  chief 
works  are,  “A  History  of  Arianism,”  “A  His- 
tory of  Iconoclasts,"  “A  History  of  the  Cru- 
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sades and  “ Histories  of  Calvinism  and  Luthe 
vanism.”  n. 1610;  d.  1680. 

Maimonides, Moses, mai-mon'-i-does,  orMoses 
Ben  Maimon,  a celebrated  Jewish  rabbi.  He 
is  commonly  called  Moses  TEgyptus,  because  lie 
lived  in  th(W  country  as  physician  to  the  sultan 
He  was  versed  in  several  languages  and  sciences, 
but  particularly  mathematics  and  medicine.  1 f.e 
was  also  learned  in  theology,  and  the  Jews  ac- 
count him  as  second  only  to  Moses  the  legis- 
lator. He  wrote  a “ Commentary  upon  the  Old 
Testament,”  a “Digest  of  the  Hebrew  Laws,” 
and  other  valuable  works.  B.  at  Cordova,  Spam, 
about  1133;  d.  1204. 

Matntknon,  Frances  d’Aubigne,  Marchioness 
tic*  nw ri-fe-iuiwncf,  the  mistress,  and  afterwards 
wife,  of  Louis  XIV.  In  1051  she  married  the 
celebrated  comic  poet  Scarron,  who  taught  her 
the  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian  languages.  In 
1660  slie  became  a widow  in  very  narrow  cir- 
cumstances; but  the  queen  allowed  her  a pen 
sion  with  which  she  retired  to  a convent  at 
Paris.  The  death  of  her  patron  deprived  her  ot 
her  pension,  and  reduced  her  to  great  dilhcul- 
ties ; but,  by  means  of  her  old  friend  Madame 
dc  Montespan,  the  king’s  mistress,  she  obtained 
the  renewal  of  her  pension.  By  the  command 
of  his  majesty  she  undertook  the  education  ol 
the  children  he  had  by  Madame  de  Montespan, 
which  trust  she  discharged  with  great  fidelity. 
In  this  situation  she  acquired  an  ascendancy 
over  the  mind  of  the  king,  who,  m 1674,  pur- 
chased for  her  the  estate  of  Maintenon,  which 
name  she  assumed.  In  1685  the  king  made  her 
his  wife ; but  the  marriage  was  never  publicly 
avowed.  On  the  death  of  Louis,  she  retired  to 
St.  Cyr,  an  institution  she  had  herself 
for  poor  girls  of  good  family,  n.  163o ; i).  1719. 

Mainzer,  Joseph,  main'-zair , a distinguished 
musician,  and  introducer  of  the  system  ot  teach- 
ing that  is  known  by  Ins  name,  began  life  as 
anurentice  to  mining  engineering  m the  eoal- 
field  of  Dutw oiler  and  Sultzbacli,  but  was  obliged 
to  quit  this  pursuit  from  ill-health.  He ^ then 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  music,  fo1  which 
he  had  always  had  a predilection,  and  af^i 
studying;  under  various  masters,  and  m dmcient 
parts  of  the  world,  returned  to^Treve^s,  his 


native  place,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the 
development  of  his  new  system  ot  teaching 
music,  which  lie  had  long  before  conceived,  and 
which  soon  began  to  attract  attention  m_  Ger- 
many. In  1S30,  he  went  to  Paris  then  m all 
the  excitement  of  the  second  revolution,  uheie 
he  soon  found  a field  for  his  plan  of  teaching 
and  popularizing  music;  but  the  police  became 
iealous  of  his  popularity,  and  invited  him  to 
^dosehis  school,  an  invitation  which  lie  could 
not  safely  decline.  During  his  residence  m 
Paris  Mainzer  was  a constant  contributoi  to 
the  “Revue  des  Deux  Monties,’  the  Revue  du 
Novel  ” “ La  Balance,”  published  by  Boernc,  and 
fnv  civ  veavs  was  the  redacteur  ot  the  musical 
S1X the  “ National.”  In  1814  lie 
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covered  the  strait  which  bears  his  name,  in 
South  America.  After  visiting  New  Guinea,  ho 
sailed  to  liatavia,  where  he  was  made  prisoner, 
and  the  only  vessel  he  had  left  was  confiscated, 
under  the  pretence  of  his  having  infringed  on 
the  rights  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 
d.  on  his  passage  to  Europe,  in  1010. 

Maitland,  Sir  Richard,  wait -land,  an  early 
Scottish  poet,  distinguished  also  as  a lawyer 
and  a statesman,  held  the  oihee  of  a lord  of 
session,  and  in  that  capacity  took  the  title  of 
Lord  Lethington,  from  his  estate.  He  was  ap- 
pointed keeper  of  the  privy  seal  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary;  which  office,  as  well  as  his  judi- 
cial seat,  he  resigned  a few  years  after,  and  died 
in  1536.  n.  1496.  He  wrote  several  poems, 
some  of  which  arc  in  Allan  Ramsay’s  “ Ever- 
green ’’—William  Maitland  of  Lethington,  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Richard,  was  secretary  of  state 
to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.— John  Maitland, 
second  son  of  Sir  Richard,  succeeded  his  father 
in  tlic  office  of  lord  privy  seal,  and  lost  it 
through  his  attachment  to  the  interests  of  the 
queen.  He  was  afterwards  secretary  to  James 
YI.  and  at  length  chancellor  of  Scotland.  In 
1589  he  attended  the  king  on  Ins  voyage  to 
Norway,  where  his  bride,  the  Princess  of  Den- 
mark, was  detained  by  contrary  winds.  Ihe 
marriage  was  immediately  consummated,  and 
they  returned  with  the  queen  to  Copenhagen, 
where  they  spent  the  ensuing  winter  In  lo90 
Maitland  was  created  Lord.  Maitland  of  fhu  1- 
stanc.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  lo9^,  the 
chancellor  incurred  the  queen  s disple^me  for 
refusing  to  relinquish  his  lordship  of  Mussel 
bur  "'ll  which  she  claimed  as  being  a part  of  that 
of  Dunfermline.  He  absented  himself  for  some 
time  from  court,  but  was  at  length  restored  to 
favour  Besides  his  Scottish  poetry  in  the  Mait- 
land collection,  he  wrote  several  Latin  epigrams, 

to  to  bc  found  in  the  “Delicuc  Poetamm 

Seotorum.”  x>.  1595.  ■n„WnfI 

Maitland,  John.  (SeeL  aubebi)  ale, Duk e of.) 
Maitland,  William,  a native  of  Breclim,  For- 
farshire, was  originally  a p^raTure* 

ohmt  but  turning  Ins  attention  to  litciatuie, 
gSeVa  emnpeteney,  and  was  elected  a member 
of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies l He 

wrote  a “ History  of  Edinburgh,  a History 
of  London,”  and  “The  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Scotland.”  b.  about  1693;  d.  l/o/. 

Maitland,  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Frederick  Lewis 
the  third  son  of  a rear-admiral  commcuccd  h.s 

Sks  of  the  naval  and  military  eommandm- 
in-chief.  His  subsequent  successes  while  cru  s 
inn.'  in  the  Mediterranean  as  captain  of  the  Loii  , 
0f°  10  „U11S  brought  him  into  general  notm, 
and  in"l813  he  was  appointed  to  MmnBmd 

of  the  Goliath,  and  subsequently  to  tlmJIcR 

rophov,  of  74  guns,  m winch  ship  be  'va^Vhilc 
to  watch  the  French  coast  oil Ro  1 efind  • »* 


to  watch  the  rrencii  coast  on  ^uu  v'  u r ,,  j 
there,  Napoleon,  after  the  events  whu* 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  resolved  to » throw  inn 
self  on  the  generosity  ot  the  most  po  > 
the  most  constant,  and  the  most ■ uncondi- 

enemies and  accordingly  surrendere 

t ion  ally  to  Captain  Maitfandon  the  loUiJul^ 

1815.  The  Bellerophon,  with  the  musi 


Maintenon,  Madame  de 


Maeie  Antoinette 


Maria  Theresa 


Mart,  Queen  of  Scots. 


Louis  XIII.  (of  France) 


Marie  de  Medici. 
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Malatesta 

captive  on  board,  proceeded  to  Plymouth,  off 
winch  port  lie  was  removed  to  the  North'.nn- 
berhtnd  on  the  /th  of  August,  having  previously 
offered  to  present.  Captain  Maitland  with  his 
portrait  set  with  diamonds,  of  the  value  of  3000 
guineas,  which  offer  was  politely  declined. 

. Maitland  was  subsequently  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Vemjeur , of  71  guns;  after- 

■ n ards  at  tamed  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  • and 
was  appointed  commander-in-cliief  in  the’ East 

.ues>  where  he  died,  after  several  years’  ser- 
vice, Dec.  30,  1839.  J 

Malatesta,  Malatestt,  Lords  of  Rimini, 
m.i  .fa>  a great  Italian  family  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  head  of  the  Guelph  party 
at  uimim  The  tragedy  which  occurred  in  the 
household  of  one  of  this  family  forms  one  of  the 
hnest  episodes  in  Dante’s  “Inferno.”  After 
jemg  despoiled  of  their  possessions  by  Pope 
r.lement  A IH->  111  1528,  the  family  retired  to 
i Venice,  and  their  names  were  afterwards  re- 
1 .ouled  m the  annals  of  that  republic. 

Malcolm,  the  name  of  four  kings 

>t  boot  land,  who  reigned  between  the  10th  and 

i!LfCn  ?rnes'  T.ho  most  celebrated  was 
ital  'olm  III.,- son  of  that  Duncan  immortalized 

f h ; iao  Sh  Carei S , Macbeth.”  After  the  murder 
fins  father,  he  took  refuge  in  England:  but 
pon  the  fall  ot  Macbeth,  in  1057,  he  recovered 

■ ossession  of  the  Scottish  crown,  He  after- 
’ards  engaged  in  a war  with  William  Rufus 
nd  was  slam  fighting  against  the  English,  1093! 

Malcolm,  James  Pellcr,  an  artist  and  an- 

,iUf/7rna^aVatlV?  of  Am°rica,  studied  paint- 
7 Cn3land,  and  eventually  became  an  en- 
rai  ei.  He  was  the  author  of  “Londinium  Redi- 

onA”«erwTftheM-aunersandCust°ms 

London,  first  Impressions,”  &c.  d.  1815 
®ir  dohn,  a celebrated  British 
icci,  and  author  ot  the  “History  of  Persia  ” 
nt  to  India  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and 

dniiHtorf  "lth  .dlstlnction  in  both  political 
. 1 military  capacities,  was  appointed,  in  18'  7 
: mister  plenipotentiary  to  Persia.  On  his  rei 
m to  England,  in  1812,  he  was  knighted 
d three  years  afterwards  published  his  “ Ilis- 
' t 1Sia’  ^ a.m°st  valuable  contribution 
let dern:?d  . from  native  sources. 
i canned  to  India  m 1817,  and  acted  as 
ond  in  command  in  the  campaigns  against 

' n ot  this  war3?'1  Pindai'co®-  On  the  conclu- 
“ , !ls  wai>  he  was  nominated  to  the  civil 
hi^CO™“?nd.of  Central  India,  which, 
nc  his  administration,  became  tranquillized 
prosperous.  He  returned  to  England  in 
!'}>  but  again  went  out  to  the  East  in  1827  as 

0Crand°'  H,C  flnaI]>’  lcffc  India  in 

’ and  s°on  afterwards  entered  Parliament 
■n  • tbc  autho1-  of  a “Life  of  Lord  Clive” 

ntr-  Ct,u  f”017 ®f  I2di%”  and  a “Memoir  on 
• , “I  India.  e.  in  Scotland,  17G9 ; d 1833 
ALEHnANCHE,  Nicholas,  maV-branJh  oAc 
In  most  illustrious  disciples  of  Dos  Cartes 
->s.  phdosophy  he  devoted  his  life  to  propa- 
S /I5s  w°rIcs  were  numerous, 

8;  m l7i5  °1CSt  cxccllcncc-  L’-  at  Paris, 

lA5r,8’  Chrt',ien  Gtli,,aUTne  Lamoig- 
1st*  t an  eminent  French  lawyer 
ait  S'  procure'1  him  the  place  of  pic- 
1,.,?  the  Court  of  Aids  in  1750,  which  nost 
? d ™th  ?reat  reputation  for  upwards  of 

" >l?tmliaa‘  rctire<1  10  Ws  SSnSl 

t’and  mJJL  he-  Taf  recalIed  from  his  re- 
: G3I  minister  of  state  for  the  in- 


Malibran  de  Beriot 


terior.  Under  his  administration,  prisons  were 
visited,  and  numerous  abuses  removed,  but  the 

nF  cn/n  °W^nf-  he  I’es’&ned.  At  the  beginning 
dtle.  Revolution  he  conceived  a hope  that  it 
nould  have  been  productive  of  good,  but  the 
usion  soon  vanished.  He  voluntarily  pleaded 
thccausc  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.,  and 

rectitude  T1  -Vlth  "S  ardom-  °f  conscious 
leetitude.  I his  excellent  man  was  condemned 

to  death,  with  _lns  daughter  and  grand-daugliter 
by  the  revolutionary  tribunal  in  1791.  He' wrote 
Lome  treatises  on  natural  history  and  agricul- 

,a!c’  and  ‘a  w°rk  entitled  “ Memoirc  sur  la 
Libertd  de  la  Presse.”  n.  1721. 

Malibean-  de  Beeiot,  Maria  Eelicita 
mal  -i-brci  dai  bai'-re-o,  a celebrated  vocal  per*, 
p !”?1'’  waf.  tlie  eldest  daughter  of  Manuel 
a well-known  tenor  singer  of  the  Italian 
Upeia.  She  was  taken  to  London  by  her 
Paloc.n  s wben_  eight  years  old,  devoted  her  un- 
ceasing attention  to  the  study  of  music,  and  made 
her  debut  in  1S25,  when  only  sixteen  years  of  a<m 
as  pnvia  donna  at  the  opera.  In  the  succeeding 
year  she  accompanied  her  father  to  America 
where  her  union  with  M.  Malibran,  an  elderly 

Snvfi  TrC]!a?fc  at  New  York,  took  place. 
Shoitly  aftei  their  marriage  her  husband  failed 

Pd  was  Ihr.own  ml?  prison ; and  Madame  Mali! 
&,b-e]ievT  S4.he  iad  becn  deceived,  separated 
fi  om  lum,  and  returned  to  Europe.  Intense  stud  v 

! °fe  °[  ber  art,  and  the  motives  she  had  for 
exeition,  had  already  made  her  a performer  of 
unnvaHed  excellence.  The  Parisian  audTences 
were  pei  feetly  enraptured,  and  every  night  she 
concluded  her  performance  amidst  a thunder  of 
applause  and  a shower  of  flowers.  From  Paris 

p5Uit0tL^on'  where  shc  shone  with  in- 
cieased  lustre,  through  the  season  of  lSy9  in 

Semiram^p  17mr^0Sina’i  I'ancredi>  Desdemona, 
fenniamide,  Zerlma,  and  Amelia,  Her  remits! 

‘°?  n°).v  extended  over  the  whole  of  Europe  • 

different*21*  travellmg  great  distances  to  fulfil 
engagements,  and  receiving  vast  sums 
oi  hci  performances,  she  revisited  England  in 
1830,  and  made  her  first  appearance  at  Covent 

of  “La  Somnam- 
Lm.  o °V  t c 1Sth  of  May,  and  at  once  entranced 
ci  audiences  with  her  marvellous  powers  of 
localization;  not  only  in  the  theatre  but  also 
at  numerous  roya!  and  noble  entertainments  to 

of  Sofeo'r  ‘s„M>  ?"•'  ■*  aw 

ertions  hi  fbo  f • alm?st  lncrcdible  cx- 

five  o’clock  n ^maS>  -hG  of'tcn  rose  by 
0 0 C10?k , m the  morning,  and  nractised 

PoWa  iio  ! L ;j6’  Madamo  Malibran,  while  in 

Lane  lheatre  ; and,  at  the  close  of  the  season 
nfLn  ?ip?-11Ccl  ber  husband  to  Brussels  'aid 
? f1'  cdlC3  on  the  Continent.  But  the  close  of 

for  thnm  "aiS  aJ  liand-  IIav'ng  been  engaged 
tor  the  Manchester  grand  musical  festival 
an  ived  in  that  town  on  the  11th  of  Sentcmlim- 
?'lf  ’ though  indisposed, commenced  her  arduous 
2 Ie nC,xt  C ay’  Her  blness rapidly  inSsed- 
and  though  she  endeavoured  to  conceal  it  hv 

SthT/i  ier  pa,1  with  the  apparent  vigour  of 

effort;1  0 SUaI  rie,F>  sho  sank  muter  the 
elloit.  On  Wednesday,  the  l-ltli,  her  last  notes 
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in  public  were  heard,  in  the  duet,  “ Vanne  sc 
albcrghi  in  petto,”  from  “Andromco,  with 
Madarno  Caradori  Allan.  She  fainted  under  the 
cllbrt,  was  immediately  bled,  and  removed  to 
her  apartments;  but  notwithstanding  she  had 
the  best  medical  attendance,  she  breathed  her 
last  on  the  23rd  of  September,  1S3G.  n.  at 

Paris,  1S03.  . , 

Malins,  Sir  Eicliard,  ma'-hns,  an  eminent 
Chancery  barrister,  who  was  appointed  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  theCourt  of  Chancery  iiiDeocmber, 
1S0G.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1830. 
lie  represented  Wallingford  in  the  Conservative 
interest  from  1353  to  1865,  when  he  lost  his  seat 
in  the  general  election  of  that  year.  _ lie  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood  m 1867, 
shortly  after  his  appointment  as  Vice-Ghan- 

TVTvttvt  David  mal'-let,  a Scotch  poet,  was 

t»“  “ the  sol  of  the  date  of  Montrose 
with  whom  he  travelled,  and  on  his  leturn 

settled  in  London,  where  he  became  aiiauthoi 

by  profession.  In  1740  he  published . a Life ot 
Lord  Bacon,”  which  is  a very  insigni  ficant  woi  k 
and  totally  unworthy  of  the  subject.  T e 
duchess  of  Marlborough  left  lnm  a legacy  o 
£1000  to  write  the  lile  of  her  husband , 
which  it  was  observed,  that  as  he  had  forgot 
Bacon  was  a philosopher,  so  he  would  pi obably 
omit  to  notice  Marlborough  as  a general : of  this 
life  however,  he  never  wrote  a line.  Fiedenck 

Prince  of  Wales  appointed  him  his  under- 
secretary. Lord  Bolingbroke  left  him  hijgphi- 
losonhieal  works,  which  he  published  aftei  the 

author’s  death.  His  poetical wks  were  coh 

lectcd  and  published  by  himself  m 175J.  n.  in 

was  early  in  his  life  placed  in  the  monastery 

Pngllnd^^M' miny  Ss^mpoJtmrt  works. °IIis 
114.2  • it  has  been  reprinted  in  Bohn  a i aui 

quarian  Library.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of 
James  Hams  authoi  ^ ambas. 

^ndni  to  the  court  of  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  m 

subsequently  filled  the  same  post  m 

1772,  ancl  sui  q ln  1794,  lie  negotiated 

Russia  and  at  the  Ha  ^e.  in  i'  w£lcs  and 
the  marriage  between  ■ the^  ^ vahmble  clc 

W^fthe  mission  were  afterwards  published 
tails  ot  the  I-™-  „ HU  last  employments 

by  lnm  in  Ins  D J and  Lille,  for  the  pur- 
werc  m 1796-7,  at  > witu  the 


&h  wjffi  a£'“»“d  Corrc- 


for  which  lie  was  exiled  in  1796;  After  taking 
refuge  in  Sweden  for  a short  time,  lie  went  to 
Paris  in  1800,  where  he  was  engaged ^as  foreign 
editor  of  the  “Journal  dcs  Debate,  and  pub- 
lished a number  of  highly-important  geogra- 
phical works,  the  chief  of  which  are  pGeogra- 
phy,  Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Political, 
“Summary  of  Universal  Geography,  and 
“ Annals  of  Voyages  and  Travels.”  n.  m Jut- 
lnnd  1775-  n.  at  Paris,  1826.  ,,  , 

" Malthus,  Rev.  Thomas  Robert,  mal  -thue,  an 
English  clergyman  of  the  established  church, 
who  wrote  several  works  on  population  and  on 
political  economy,  which  havc  attracted  ef'ri- 
siderablc  attention.  In  the  famous  Es  ay 
on  Population,”  the  proposition  developed  by 
Mr  Malthus  were,  that  the  population,  ^ hen 
unchecked,  doubles  itself  cvf7 
years,  or  increases  in  a geometrical  ratio  . the 
means  of  subsistence,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
not  be  made  to  increase  faster  than  in  an  arith- 
metical ratio.  He  then  proceeded  t > show  that 
the  natural  check  for  this  was  mi-.ciy,  vhmi, 
together  with  vice,  shortens  human  He.  Mr. 
Malthus  is  said  to  have  been  much  mi.  con- 
ceived ; he  was  certainly  plentifully  abused  for 
liis  seemingly  cold-hearted  theories ; it  is  clear, 
however,  that  he  was  a good  aiM  philosophic 
man  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he 
wrote  a number  of  others  bearing  on  the  same 
subjects,  u.  in  Surrey,  1766 ; n.  at  Bath,  LA 
Males,  Etienne  Louis,  ma-loo'.  a French  ex- 
perimental philosopher  and  mathematician,  was 
professor  in  the  Polytechnic  school,  and  after- 
wards  served  as  an  officer  of  engineers,  both-on 
the  Rhine  in  1797,  and  in  Egypt  under  Bona- 
parte. He  then  devoted  himselt  to  experimental 
philosophy,  particularly  studying  optics,  and 
had  the  good,  fortune  to  discover  the  polariza- 
tion^ li|ht.  for  which  he  was  elected  a mem- 
bar  of  the  Institute.  The  gold  medal  oi  the 
PavtI  Socictv  and  honours  from  all  quarters, 
Sere  bestowed  upon  him,  and  he  ultimately 

I bee arncf director  0?  the  Polytechnic  School  and 
1 superintendent  of  fortifications,  n.  at  l.Jts, 

17Manco-Capac.  man-ko  ka-pak,  feeder 
first  inca  of  the.empire  of  Peru  civilized  and 

toUwhom  lie  pretended  that  he  was  bon>  °f  tee 

S S'  His  dynasty  endured  500  years  but  bc 
came  extinct  soon  after  the  conquest  ot  Pen 

^mSeville,  Sir  John 
English  traveller,  who  spent  Hurt}  0 y 
in  travelling  through  vjnous  q{ 

eluding  Palestine,  Egypt,  alargepo 
Asia.  11c  lived  for  three  years  at ^Pekm,  m 
liis  return  published  a nairatn  e ol  • buj 
which  abounds  in  much 
blended  with  the  most  extra  =■  , va 

The  first  English  edition  of  ^,stcI 

printed  by  Vynkjnde^  ^ l300;  D.a 


Tere  published  in  1844. 


11. 


at 


Bpondcncc”  ” — *_Q90 
Salisbury,  1740;  an  Irish  lawyer, 

Malone,  Edmund,  mi  an(1  became 

who  devoted  Ins  \nc  i *1CS  and  editions  of 

celebrated  for  his  commcntaueB^an 


ceieuraucu.  «/«•  — --  17ai  . p.1812. 
Shakspearc  s woiks.  n. 
Malte-Brun,  Conrad,  ■ 


i / j **  • ■LW  . 

’ ‘Malte-Brun,  hfc° by 

brated  Danish  geographer,  0f  liberty, 

writing  poems  and  tiealiscs  m 
682 


in  1499.  _n 

Liege,  1372.  ; Esrvntian  hi 

Manetho,  mat-ne-tho,  an  Eg.  Pf  ptolem 
torian,  who  flourished  in  tbe  tini  ]Ie  b 
Philadelphus,  at  Mernle,  or  He  opd  ^ ^ . 

longed  to  the  Pri“®^Cwch?W»gn.oi 
Greek,  a History  ol  however, 

only  has  come  down  to  us  ; t tier ' n^cc  of  ti 
complete  work  by  him  on  the  muucu 
Stars, 
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Manfred,  man’ -f red,  kin,"  of  Naples  and 
feieuy,  was  a natural  son  of  the  emperor  Frede- 
rick 1 1 . After  the  death  of  his  brother  Conrad, 
lie  became  regent  of  the  kingdom,  during  the 
minority  of  Couradino,  his  nephew.  Pope  Inno- 
cent IV . exciting  a revolt  against  him,  ho  was 
driven  trom  his  kingdom ; but  he  reconquered 
it  a year  afterwards,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
crowned  in  1258.  Pope  Urban  IV.  excommu- 
nicated  him,  and  offered  his  kingdom  to  Charles 
ot  Anjou  Manfred  perished  in  a desperate 
ba.tle  with  the  latter  near  Beneveuto,  1286. 

Maxi,  or  Manicitjeus,  ma'-ne,  an  hcresiareli 
ot  the  3rd  century,  a Persian,  who  taught 
that  there  were  two  principles  of  all  thin°-s 
co-eternal  and  co-equal;  that  all  good  pro- 
ceeded from  the  former,  and  all  evil' from  the 
hitter;  that  the  good  being  was  the  author  of 
the  .New  Testament,  and  the  bad  of  the  Old- 
the  one  the  creator  of  the  body,  and  the  other 
ot  the  soul.  His  followers  became  numerous 
and  were  denominated  Maniclneans.  Maui 
was  exded  by  order  of  Sapor,  king  of  Persia, 
tor  failing  to  cure  his  son,  and  was  sulise- 
quently  ila}'ed  alive  by  llormisclas.  successor  of 
sapor,  in  274. 

Manilius,  Marcus,  man'-il-e-us,  a Eoman 
P°  , » ^ , floftished  in  the  Augustan  era.  He 
undertook  a didactic  poem,  of  which  we  have 
but  five  books,  entitled  “ Astronomica.”  It  is 
valuable  chiefly  as  a work  of  science,  but  con- 
runs,  however,  a few  beautiful  passages,  par- 
ticularly in  the  introductions. 

Dan!eIj  ma'-nA,  an  illustrious  Italian 
patiiot,  formerly  president  of  the  Venetian  re- 

voim^\rTh-e  S°n  of7a  distiuguished  advocate, 
nf  ?**  ®duaated  for  the  profession 

of  the  law.  About  1825  he  married,  and  went 

There 1 if/n  M<;s.tre1’  a sma11  town  near  Venice, 
i icrc  lie  practised  as  an  advocate,  and  occu- 
pied his  leisure  with  historical  studies  fakin'* 
“opart  lu  the  discussions  or  proceedings  of  the 
secret  societies  then  existing  in  Italv  but 
hating  Austrian  rule,  and  hoping  for  thc^inde- 

hi?Cnatuere0f  Iff  w|th  the  whoIe  force  of 
ins  nature.  That  such  a man  should  come 

was  ne<rfrv>J?n  W/tb  ,tlle  Austrian  government 
^sPi,/  y-natural;  and>  at  the  beginning  of 
7as  imprisoned  for  the  liberal  opinions 
?h-!i=  a ry  lim  as  advocate  during  several 

Liven  fronTVM^i°ntllS+iate^’ the  Austrians  were 
;f°m  Milan;  the  msiu-reetion  quickly 
pread  throughout  the  Italian  peninsula  and 
was  fn^e,,<"x0unt:  Zichy>  the  Austrian  governor, 
:orth  amf/n  S!F render.  Manin  here  stepped 
nen exhorted  Ins  countrymen  to  act  like 

ero  w°rthy  of  freedom.  He  or- 
a government,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
if  flip  aCet^’  'Vlt  l t’omasco ; formed  a committee 

1 afenv  at-ed  !CU  battalions  of  O-rde  Z- 

.h;>ar  imp1  Ovised  a corps  of  artillery.  When 
ri  ms  iVthbCrt  toolj.Tthe  ticld  against  the  Aus- 
n X the  naT  01  ItalH  the  Venetians  agreed 
, i°n  with  Lombardy  and  Piedmont 

taly’r  ^he  Tf(  °/  tfho+,kin,ff.dom  of  Northern 
ve/’destrnv^+n*.0  tlc  1 icdmontese,  how- 
a rlofrm  i i?yed  J ‘at  compact,  and  left  Venice 
pon  a renhnm-Clf  alono  ^ainat  Austria;  there- 

amed  Bti  Wa3-  proclain?cd’  Manin  being 
la nfl r.™  i triumvir,  and  the  military  com- 

enice  ^eral  Pope 


Mansfield 


jeeted  to  a fearful  bombardment.  According  to 
the  terms  of  capitulation,  Manin  was  permitted 
to  go  into  exile,  and  thereupon  retired  to  Paris, 
where  ho  supported  himself  by  giving  lessons 
m__Itahan.  n.  at  Venice,  1804 ; d.  at  Paris, 

de  la  Riviere,  man'-le,  the 
aughter  of  fen- Eoger  Manley,  governor  of 
Guernsey,  a gentleman  who  suffered  much  for 
us  adherence  to  Charles  I.,  and  also  distin- 
guished himself  as.  a writer.  She  was  left  to 
the  care  of  a cousin,  who  seduced  her  under 
the  mask  of  a pretended  marriage,  and  then 
abandoned  her.  Being-  thus  dependent  on  her 
own  exertions  for  support,  she  became  a dra- 
matm  and  political  writer.  Her  first  effort  was 
llic  Loyal  Mistress,”  a tragedy,  which  was 
successful^  . She  then  composed  “ The  New 
Ataiantis,  in  which,  under  feigned  names, 
and  with  much  warmth  and  freedom,  she  re- 
lates the  amours  and  adventures,  real  and  sup- 
posed, of  many  distinguished  persons  of  the 
clay.  I or  the  libels  contained  in  this  work  she 
\.  as  committed  to  the  custody  of  a messenger 
out  afterwards  admitted  to  bail;  and  a Tory 
administration  succeeding,  she  lived  in  ki°-h 
reputation  and  gaiety.  She  was  also  employed 
in  writing .for  Queen  Anne’s  ministry;  and 
when  Swift  relinquished  the  “Examiner,”  she 
continued  it  for  a considerable  time  with  are -it 
spirit.  Besides  the  works  before  mentioned 
she  wrote  Lucius,”  a'  tragedy;  “The  Lost 
Lover,”  a comedy;  “Memoirs  of  Europeg 
wards  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  ” 
Comt  Intrigues,”  “Adventures  of  Eivello” 
&c.  d.  1724. 


Si  S WP/i  by  thc  A^;lansCPin 
a/oft’iin48,  but  icld  out  heroically  until  the 
iad  d n«f8araC  m?nth  the  following  yea 
M did  not  surrender  before  it  had  been  sub-’ 


Manlius  Capitolinus,  Mai-cus,  lcap-i-to-li'- 
imt>,  a celebrated  Eoman  consul  and  commander 
10>  when  Eome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  re- 
tned  into  the  Capitol,  and  preserved  it  from  a 
sudden  attack  made  upon  it  in  the  nio-ht  The 
dogs  which  were  kept  in  the  Capitol  made  no 
noise;  bn  the  geese,  by  their  cries,  awoke 
rw  UrS’  w i?  had  just  time  to  repel  the  enemy. 
Geese  from  that  period  were  always  held  sacred 
among  the  Romans,  and  Manlius  was  honoured 
with  thc  surname  of  Capitolinus.  I-Ie  after- 
wards endeavoured  to  obtain  the  sovereignty 
of  Eome,  for  which  he  was  thrown  froin  the 

Tarpeian  rock,  381  b.c.  e 

Manlius  Tokquatus,  tor-lcwai’-tus,  a famous 
Roman,  who  displayed  great  courage  in  his 
;^1,!  as  military  tribune.  In  a war  against 
the  Gauls  he  accepted  a challenge  given  by  one 
of  the  enemy,  and  having  slain  him,  took  his 
chain  ( torques ) from  his  neck ; on  which  ac- 
“ , e/s“cd  the  name  of  Torquatus.  He 
was  the  fiist  Eoman  advanced  to  the  dictator- 
ship  without  being  previously  a consul.  But 

death' f^.h°d  hlS-  gl°-ry  by  putting-  his  son  to 
death  foi  engaging  m single  combat  with  an 
enemy  contrary  to  his  order.  This  greatly 
disgusted  the. Homans,  and,  on  account  of  his 
severity  in  Ins  government,  all  edicts  of  ex- 
treme  rigour  were  called  “Manliana  Edicta” 
He  flourished  340  b.c. 

Mansfield,  waas'-/ceW,  William  Murray, 
Lail  of,  an  illustrious  lawyer,  received  his 
education  at  Westminster  School,  whence  he 

iul723  CtCA  fhwv  0f  £lu'¥  Clmn'h>  Oxford, 
m i/23.  Attci  taking  his  degree  as  M.A  he 

went  abroad,  and  on  his  return,  entered  of 

Lincoln  s Inn,  where  ho  was  called  to  the  bar 

IIi.s  eloquence  and  legal  acquirements  c, 

gained  him  an  extensive  practice,  and  when  he 
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pleaded,  the  court  was  crowded.  Pope,  with 
whom  ho  was  intimate,  complimented  him  with 
the  appellation  of  “silver-tongued  Murray.” 

In  1713  he  became  solicitor-general,  and  was 
elected  member  of  Parliament.  In  1754  he  was 
made  attorney-general,  and  in  1756  chief  justice 
of  the  King’s'  lien  eh;  soon  after  which  he  was 
created  Baron  Mansfield.  In  1776  his  lordship 
was  created  an  earl.  His  conduct  on  the  bench 
at  the  trials  of  the  publisher  of  Junius’s 
Letters,  and  of  Wilkes,  caused  him  to  become 
very  unpopular,  and  during  the  famous  riots  of 
1780  his  house  in  Bloomsbury-squarc  was  burnt 
down  by  the  mob,  who  also  threatened  his  life.. 
By  that  disaster,  he  lost  a prodigious  number  of 
valuable  manuscripts  and  books ; yet,  when  the 
House  of  Commons  voted  him  a compensation 
for  the  injury,  he  refused  to  accept  it.  After 
filling  his  high  office  with  great  dignity  many 
years,  he  resigned  it  on  account  of  his  in- 
firmities, in  17/88.  His  reputation  is  that  of  a 
great  lawyer,  an  upright  man,  and  an  elegant 
scholar.  His  remains  were  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  n.  at  Perth,  1704;  d.  1793. 

Mant,  Bight  Bev.  Richard,  want,  Bishop  of 
Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  was  educated  at 
Winchester  and  Oxford,  where  he  gained  the 
chancellor’s  prize  for  an  English  essay  “On  Com- 
merce,” 1799 ; and,  after  taking  his  degree  of 
M.A.,  travelled  for  some  time  on  the  continent ; 
on  his  return  lie  became  successively  curate  at 
Buriton  and  Sparsholt  in  Hampshire.  In  1810 
he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Great 
Coggeshall,  in  Essex;  and  the  sermons  which 
he  preached  at  the  Bampton  Lecture,  in  1813, 
having  attracted  general  attention,  he  rose 
rapidly  in  the  church.  In  1815  he  became 
rector  of  St.  Botolph’s,  Bisliopsgate-street,  and, 
three  years  later,  vicar  of  East  Horsley,  Surrey. 
In  1820  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Killaloe, 
and  translated  to  the  see  of  Down  and  Connor 
in  1823,  and  the  care  of  the  diocese  of  Dromore 
devolved  upon  him  in  1842.  During  his  long 
life,  Dr.  Mant  was  constantly  engaged  in 
authorship,  chiefly  on  subjects  connected  with 
his  professional  duties.  Of  his  numerous 
writings,  those  which  have  gained  him  greatest 
celebrity  are,  probably,  the  edition  of  the  Bible 
with  notes  and  commentaries,  which  he  pre- 
pared in  conjunction  with  Dr.  D’Oyly,  and 
tracts  printed  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  such  as  “ A Step  in  the 
Temple,”  &e.,  “Romanism  and  Holy  Scrip- 
ture Compared,”  “The  Churches  of  Borne 
and  England  Compared.”  b.  1776 ; d.  18-18. 

Mantell,  Gideon  Algernon,  mdn'-tel,  a dis- 
tinguished English  geologist,  who,  while  pur- 
su’n°*  his  profession  as  surgeon  at  Lcucs, 
studied  the  geological  formations  of  Sussex 
with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  success.  IBs 
works  written  upon  the  science  of  geology  are 
peculiarly  attractive  to  the  general  reader,  in 
consequence  of  the  elegant  and  lucid  style  in 
which  the  information  is  conveyed.  1 lie  first 
of  these  works  was  published  in  1822,  and  was 
entitled  “The  Fossils  of  the  South  Downs, 
which  was  followed  by  “Illustrations  of  the 
Geology  of  Sussex.”  For  his  great  discoveries 
of  the  iguanodon  and  its  colossal  allies,  the 
Geological  Society,  in  1835  awarded  him  the 
Wollaston  medal  and  fund.  In  ife26  ho  was 
elected  a fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society,  and  this 
learned  body  also  marked  its  sense  of  Ins  dis- 
covery of  the  iguanOdon  by  awarding  him  me 
royal  medal.  In  1839  ho  went  to  reside  at 
C84 


Clapham.  About  the  same  time  the  trustees  of 
the  British  Museum  purchased  his  collection  of 
fossils  for  £5000.  His  well-spent  life  had  two 
phases— original  discovery  and  popular  teach- 
ing. At  the  former  we  have  glanced  in  men- 
tioning his  discovery  of  the  gigantic  fossil;  and 
in  proof  of  his  labours  in  the  latter  direction, 
wc  may  mention  the  delightful  “ Wonders  of 
Geology,”  and  “The  Medals  of  Creation,” 
works  long  and  deservedly  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  the  general  reader.  Dr.  Mantell  was 
also  an  industrious  contributor  to  scientific 
Transactions;  and  in  the  “Zoology- and  Geo- 
logy” of  Agassiz  and  Strickland  no  less  than 
sixty-seven  articles  have  been  attributed  to 
him.  b.  at  Lewes,  Sussex,  about  1790 ; D. 
1852. 

Manuel  Cohnenus,  man'-u-el,  emperor  of 
the  East,  was  the  son  of  John  Comncnus,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  1143,  to  the  prejudice  of  Isaac, 
liis  elder  brother,  whom  his  father  had  dis- 
inherited. Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  invaded  the 
empire  in  his  reign ; but  Manuel  expelled  him, 
and  then  turned  his  arms  against  Dalmatia 
and  Hungary  with  various  success.  He  also 
marched  into  Egypt,  which  country  he  would 
have  conquered,  had  he  not  been  betrayed  by 
Amauri  1.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  his  ally.  b.  1120; 
n.  1180. 

Manuel  Pal.eologus,  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, was  the  son  and  successor  of  John 
Pakeologus  I.  The  Turks  having  invaded  his 
dominions,  he  applied  to  the  Latins  for  succour, 
but  without  effect,  on  which  he  resigned  his 
sceptre  to  John  Palceologus  II.,  his  son,  and 
took  a religious  habit,  b.  1343 ; d.  1125. 

Manuel,  Jacques  Antoine,  entered  the  re- 
publican army  as  a volunteer  in  1793,  and  rose 
to  the  rank  “of  captain.  After  the  peace  of 
Campo  Forrnio,  he  quitted  the  army,  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the.  bar  at  Aix,  and 
soon  acquired  a high  reputation  for  talent.  In 
1815  he  was  elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies 
which  was  convoked  by  Napoleon,  and  after 
the  abdication  of  that  monarch,  Manuel 
strenuously  contended  for  the  rights  of  his  sod. 
In  1818  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies  by  three  departments,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  most  formidable  opponents  of 
the  ministers.  He  was  fervid  and  ardent  in 
the  cause  of  the  party  to  which  he  had  attached 
himself;  but  having  used  some  violent  expres- 
sions in  his  first  speech,  in  the  session  of  18.3, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  war,  Ins  expul- 
sion  was  loudly  demanded ; the  result  of  which 
was  that  a body  of  the  gendarmerie  was  intro- 
duced to  arrest  him ; but  lie  was  again  chosen 
to  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  1824.  b.  17/o; 

d.  1827.  , , __ 

Manutius,  Aldus,  man-oo  -sria-us,  or  Jvianuzio,. 
Aldo,  a celebrated  Italian  printer  and  author,  ot 
the  15th  and  16tli  centuries,  was  born  at  has- 
sano,  in  1447;  became  tutor  to  Alberto  lio, 
prince  of  Carpi ; and  in  14S9  established  a 
printing  office  at  Venice.  He  printed  nume- 
rous valuable  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin 
classics;  compiled  a Greek  and  Latin  Dic- 
tionary and  Grammar;  and  was  the  inventor 
of  the  Italic  character,  lienee  called  Aid  me,  ior 
the  exclusive  use  of  which,  for  a term  of  y ear. » 
lie  obtained  a patent,  d.  1515—1  aolo  Mann- 
zio,  son  of  the  preceding,  distinguished  a-  • 
classic  scholar,  no  less  than  as  a pnntcr,  waj 
born  at  Venice,  in  1512,  and  died  in  16/*  j 
Aldo  Manuzio,  the  younger,  was  a son  ot  l aoio.p 
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aidequaliycelcbratcd  as  his  father  and  -rand- 
father.  b.  15-17;  d.  1597;  and  with  him  cxnired 

the  -lory  of  the  Aldine  press.  1 1 Cd 

Alessandro,  man-so'-ne.  a eele- 
biated  Itahan  poet  and  novelist,  who  after 
I.S  D?'IS  education  at  Milan  and  Pavia 
Pans  m 1S03.  While  in  the  French 
capital,  he  produced  a poem  in  blank  verse  of 

Catholfe  b£eame  a ^lous  Roman 

h’s  subsequent  poetical  works 

Unnx  lmHUec  Vth  a clev°tional  feeling.  He  is 
m throughout  Europe  as  the  author  of  a 

W^WltirT1’  C'IIM  " Th0  Betrothed 

sA  p|. 

to  be  worthy  of  taking  rank  with  the  best  m-o 
duet  ions  oi  Sir  Walter  Scott.  After  the  death 

English  poet,  n±o' ^vas^hap^ain'to^HenrV  II* 

Ik's  'srz^tzi  ■#»”  » 

some  satirical  ami  convivial  poem's  in  Lat?n° 

’Sierstt 

but°K?K  ‘0se  t0  hl'el1  p°sls  in  the  church 

Ee  iSlf  ccrimT ‘“<1Sl'ire'  a”“‘  *'“  * * 
”f  the  SfareriS'SS  P.S“S 

etc  behind  a valuable  catalo-ue  of  the  five,? 
onarv1-  f???S  the  nT10St  vioIent  of  the  revohi- 

Publieisie  Parisien,  ’^le^attaeked  & and 
Wend  oft he’p • ?hAs.was  foUowed  by  Ws 

.•ge?-?nstTlTh  tbcir?en<^ 
atKf  h klno>  and  declared  in  print 

r%  Tim  Pdeputy  for  the  department  of 
ned  wiASr%Tb  h°f  appcai'ed  there 
•swore  committed  by  lnTmeaiT/ TT^he"11'1'' 
Swhc„c'ifcht  in  BuuKiriSi 

' iter*1' ^’hnaii°’  marrat'-,e,  an  eminent  Italian 

lion  n„ri  Element  IX.  gave  him  a 

flithood  7renlcrrcd,  011  llm  the  order  of 
Gs5  H°  Was  a 30  Paiutcr  in  ordinary 


Marcianus 


of  AncoT?1^^-®*  C^nerino,  in  the  March 
m nncona,  162o;  d.  at  Rome,  1713 

16th  ccntmw  musician  of  the 

oentmy,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  the 

war-so  C^dhtingu^^SprenehTcn?ei”ra^^erel 

equally  for  his  m ilita i v s]  T g?era1’  eminent 
for  hi? virtu/ 

he  displayed  in  La  Vendee  et  i?i„  e qualities 

mfm'  if  sofartiiicry  ill  honour  of  the  cere- 
mony.  b.  at  Chartres,  1769;  killed  179G  G 
Maecellinus,  mar-sel-lij-nus,  a pone  and 
saint,  succeeded  Caius  in  ? qr  no  P°P  ,.an<l 

Time"'  V?  <5-5  in 

i“unSinde°1SLfS 

IPflgllis 

.tgpgssfi 

mmmM 

tl'i^Sf4 R °PP0Se  tiannibal  in  Italy  and  was 

“e,  hi».EoScS;  i“;r?,  ?v^4‘S 

SKmilS^  stupen- 

three  suceessWe  years  ?L  T™*’  du,'in? 

«rn  S^Tncf  “”''llus  ^i«™hi5i 
SS™  upon 

SentTT  °t  Um  a Cardinal>  ™d  one  of  the  p,e- 
JMius  III  iWmT-11^  f0frr!;cnfc-  Hc  succeeded 
his  election  ’ b dlCd  a fow  wceks  aftcr 

Mabciakus,  mar-sln-ai'-nu3,  a Thracian  nP 

tirnne0  V1*}  wh°  obtained  tho  Seriaf 
lone  on  the  death  of  Theodosius  II  in  450 
Ills  reign,  though  it  lasted  little  more  than  siv 

measure?8  maiiked,  by  pcaoeful  and  energet  0 
measures,  b.  about  the  and  of  the  4th  century ; 
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Masco  Polo.  ( See  Polo.) 

Mabdonius,  mar-do' -ni-ns,  a famous  Persian 
general,  a son  of  the  satrap  Gobryas,  and  a 
cousin  of  Xerxes.  When  Darius  determined  to 
invade  Greece,  the  command  of  the  immense 
army  and  fleet  that  was  raised  to  crush  that 
power  was  entrusted  to  him  ; but  a storm  de- 
stroyed his  ships  off  Mount  Athos,  while  liis 
army  was  beaten  in  Macedonia.  He  accompanied 
Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  some  years 
after,  in  480  n.c.,  and  was  left  in  occupation  ot 
Athens,  which  he  held  for  some  months  after 
the  return  of  Xerxes  to  Asia.  He  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  Pausanias,  at  the  battle  of  Plat  sc  a, 
September  22,  479  n.c. 

Maegabet,  mar'-ga-ret,  daughter  ot  W aide- 
mar  111.,  king  of  Denmark,  and  wife  ot 
Haeo  VII.,  king  of  Norway,  was  placed  on  the 
throne  of  both  kingdoms,  on  the  death  of  her 
sou,  Olaf  IV.,  in  1387.  The  Swedes,  dissatisfied 
with  their  king  Albert,  offered  their  crown  to 
Margaret,  who  accepted  it,  and  defeated  Albert 
in  1394.  Three  years  afterwards,  the  states  ot 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  passed  a law, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Union  of  Calm ar,  by 
which  the  three  kingdoms  were  united,  and  the 
monarchy  limited.  Margaret,  however,  violated 
the  conditions  of  the  Union,  and  was  called  the 
Semiramis  of  the  North,  b.1353;  d.  1411. 

Maegaeet,  daughter  of  Bene  of  Anjou,  king 
of  Sicily,  and  wife  of  Henry  VI.,  king  ot  Eng- 
land In  the  Civil  wars  between  the  houses  ot 
York  and  Lancaster,  she  displayed  the  charac- 
ter of  a heroine.  Her  husband  being  taken  pri- 
soner, in  1455,  by  the  earl  of  . Warwick,  she 
levied  forces,  set  Henry  at  liberty,  and  enteied 
London  in  triumph.  But,  in  1460,  her  army 
was  defeated  at  Northampton,  and  Henry  again 
became  a prisoner ; the  queen,  however,  escaped 
into  Scotland,  and  collected  another  army  with 
which  she  marched  against  the  duke  ot  York, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Wakefield.  She  next 
defeated  Warwick  at  the  second  battle  ot  St. 
Albans  • but  was  routed,  after  a bloody  contest, 
at  Towton ; on  which  she.  fled  to  Prance,  to 
implore  succour  from  Louis  XL,  who  refused 
her  any  assistance.  This  intrepid  woman  then 
returned  to  England,  where  she  was  joined  by 
several  of  her  party,  but  was  defeated  at  Hex- 
ham In  1471  she  sustained  a final  defeat  at 
Tewkesbury,  where  she  and  her  son  were  taken 
prisoners.  In  1475,  her  brother  Louis  XI.  ot 
Prance  purchased  her  liberty  by  a large  ransom. 
She  then  retired  to  France,  where  she  died  in 
1482.  n.  about  1425.  _ , 

Maegaeet,  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby. 
(See  Beaueobt,  Margaret.) 

Maegabet  of  Valois,  queen  of  Navarre,  and 
sister  to  Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  was  the 
daughter  of  Charles  of  Orleans  duke  of  Angou- 
lpme  In  1509  she  married  Charles,  duke  of 
Alencon,  two  years  after  whose  death  she  be- 
came the  wife  of  Henry  d’AIbret,  king  ot  Navarre, 
by  Whom  she  had  Jeanne  d'Albret,  mother  ot 
Henry  IV.  Margaret  assisted  her  husband  in 
taproving  his  dominions,  and  greatly  encou- 
raged the  Protestants.  Besides  o^her  works, 
she  wrote  the  “ Heptamoron,  a collection  ot 
talcs  after  the  manner,  and  with  more  than  the 
license,  of  Boccaccio,  e.  1492 ; n.  15..J. 

1 MAegaeet  of  France,  flue“  of  ^7\lie 
dauehter  of  Henry  II.,  ranked  as  one  ot  me 
greatest  beauties  of  her  age,  with  talents  and 
accomplishments  corresponding  to  the  chauns 
of  her  person.  Sho  married  Homy,  then  pnnec 
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of  Bearn,  but  afterwards  king  of  France.  On 
his  accession  to  that  throne,  he  proposed  to 
dissolve  their  marriage,  to  which  she  consented, 
on  condition  of  receiving  a suitable  pension; 
and,  having  returned  to  Paris,  lived  in  great 
splendour  and  dissipation  till  her  death  in  lOlo. 
e 1552.  Some  very  agreeable  poems  by  her  arc 
extant,  and  her  “Mdmoires”  are  curious. 

Mabia  Leczinskt,  ma-ri-a  lek-zins  - lei , 
daughter  of  Stanislas,  king  of  Poland,  married 
Louis  XV.  of  France  in  1725.  D.  1768. 

Maeia  TnEEESA,  tai-raisa,  archduchess  of 
Austria,  queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  and 
empress  of  Germany,  was  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Charles  VI.  and  of  Elizabeth  Christina, 
of  Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel.  Her  father  having 
lost  his  only  son,  the  archduke  Leopold,  consti- 
tuted Maria  Theresa  the  heiress  of  his  estates. 

In  1713  was  framed  the  famous  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  by  which,  in  default  of  male  issue, 
the  succession  passed  to  the  eldest  of  Charles  s 
daughters.  She  married,  in  173G,  Francis  Stephen 
of  Loraine,  afterwards  emperor  by  the  name  oi 
Francis  I.  In  1740  her  father  died,  which  event 
plunged  Europe  into  war.  Frederick  of  Prussia 
invaded  Silesia,  to  which  conquest  he  added 
Moravia.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  aspired  to  the 
crowns  of  Bohemia  and  the  empire ; was  sup- 
ported by  France  in  violation  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction ; and  was  crowned  emperor  at  1 rank- 
fort  in  1742.  Meanwhile,  Maria  Theresa  threw 
herself  upon  the  support  of  her  Hungarian  sub- 
iects,  to  whom,  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  she 
made  this  pathetic  address “ Abandoned  by  my 
friends,  persecuted  by  my  enemies,  attacKed  by 
my  nearest  relations,  I have  no  other  resource^ 
than  in  your  fidelity,  in  your  courage,  and  con- 
stancy : I commit  to  your  hands  the  child  of 
your  kings.”  At  this  spectacle,  the  wartae 
Hungarians  drew  their  sabres,  and  exclaim 
as  with  one  voice,  “Moriamur  pro  rege  aos.ro 
Maria  Theresa.”  (We  will  die  for  our  sovemga 
Maria  Theresa.)  A powerful  army  was  formed, 
with  Kevenhuller  at  its  head,  which  recorered 
several  important  places.  Maria  formed  a 
treaty  with  England,  which  supplied  her  until 
money  and  troops,  and,  what  was  of  grmter  con- 
sequence,  detached  the  king  of  Prussia  fi  om  the 
league,  on  condition  of  his  retaining  Sdesia  and 
Gratz.  Maria  Theresa  was  crowned  queen  ot 
Bohemia,  at  Prague,  in  1743 ; and,  m June  of 
the  same  year,  the  king  of  England  and  h.s 
son  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  gamed  a great 
victory  at  Dettingen.  The  king  of  Sardinia  now 
declared  himself  for  the  queen  of  Hongmy,  u io 
in  1745,  had  placed  the  imperial  crown  on  tin- 
head  of  her  husband,  at  Frankfort. 
vears  of  war,  a peace  was  concluded  at  An-ia 
Chapelle,  by  which  Maria  Theresa  was  secured 
in  her  rights.  ( See  Feedeeick  II.)  .She  cm 
ployed  the  interval  of  peace  m organizing 
armies,  repairing  or  constructing  toiti fica ‘ m 

regulating  and  encouraging  commerce,  fou.mn .-. 
military  schools,  and  in  crectnig  co  legcs  a 

learning.  She  also  caused  observatories  to  oe 

built  at  Vienna,  Gratz,  and  Tyrnau,  whicl  • 
supplied  with  the  best  instruments.  " 
wounded  and  infirm  soldiers  found  an  asylum  n 
hospitals,  and  the  widows  and  clnldrui  u 
officers  were  liberally  provided  for.  1*1'., 
this  calm  was  disturbed  by  the  king  of  1 * “-  • ’ 
who  marched  into  Saxony  and  Bohemia . t oui 
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instituted  the  military  order  called  by  her  name 
- engagements,  peace  was  concluded 

m 1763,  leaving  Austria  and  Prussia  with  the 
same  boundaries  as  be'orc  the  war.  Her  hus- 
band died  in  1765,  and  she  never  put  off  her 
mourning  attire  till  her  death.  In  1772  she 
somewhat  unwillingly,  joined  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia and  the  empress  Catharine  in  the  dismem- 
berment of  Poland.  On  the  death  of  Maximilian 
eoseph  elector  of  Bavaria,  in  1777,  war  was 
rekindled  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  but  was 
terminated  in  1779  by  the  peace  of  Teschen, 
v inch  added  to  the  former  state  a small  portion 
oi  bavana.  Maria  Theresa  was  one  of  the  most 
energetic  and  noble  of  rulers;  and  so  well  and 
wisely  had  she  governed  her  people,  that  she 
earned,  and  fully  merited,  the  name  of  mother 
ot  her  country,  b.  1717 ; d.  at  Vienna,  1780. 

Li  ‘ou1ISA’  ma-ri'-a  loo-e'-sa,  ex-empress 
ot  the  French,  and  second  wife  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Francis 
L,  emperor  of  Austria  (who  must  not  be  eon- 
foum.ed  with  Francis  I.,  emperor  of  Germany). 
fhn  i °ilhecW,a?  married  to  Napoleon  T.,  then  in 
the  zenith  of  his  power;  in  1811  she  presented 
her  husband  with  a son— afterwards  called  kino- 

an6°mC7«m  he  gl?at  ofthc  French  nation® 
^nd,  in  18x3,  on  Ins  departure  to  the  army 

rpfL^f  nommated  regent.  In  1814  she 
refusea  to  accompany  Napoleon  to  Elba  on  the 
plea  of  ill-health;,  and  having  obtained  by 
treaty  with  the  allied  powers,  the  duchies  of 

whV1naherd^IaCTtif'-&C-’7he  rePaired  thither 
with  her  chamberlain,  Count  Neipperg  for 

wlmm  Si16  hKd  C0n7,ivcd  au  attachment, ’ and 
whom  she  subsequently  married.  Maria  Louisa 
was  endowed  with  considerable  talents,  which 
she  had  cultivated  with  some  care.  Her  mar- 

iTif Vot^n le0n,  Purely  conventional, 
surprising  that,  with  liis  well-known 

tlC  qu:{,lhcs>  be  ^ed  to  elicit  either  her 
tftho°ni0r  her  esteem:  but  she  is  still  liable 
to  the  charge  of  selfishness  of  character  and 
coldness  °t  heart,  which  the  difficulties  of  her 

ust'ify n ?i7Q?eriaPn  extfnuate>  but  cannot 
s-1/91;  d.  December  18, 18-17. 

, -^lAEiAirA,  Jnan,  ma-re-a'-na,  a celebrated 

Spanish  historian,  who  at  the  age  of  17  entered 

-he  order  ot  the  Jesuits.  He  distinguished  him- 

•elf  by  a famous  book,  entitled  “ De  Bern  et 

SsiStionUofT' B ”f-iniWh-ich  he  J'ustified  tbe 

. ..a.  sination  of  heretical  princes : it  was  burnt 

n Latin  «f?18torJi  0 sPnm,”  written  first 
U catm  and  afterwards  m Spanish.  Besides 

be  above,  and  several  other  learned  works 

ure^nA  7,reatise  ™ heights  and  E 

nre.  and  another  on  the  “Faults  of  Govern 

*»««*  of 
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quit  the  court.  A reconciliation  was,  however 
SI  them  hy  Richelieu.  That 

France  ^bsc(iuently  forced  her  to  leave 
nance.  I he  remainder  of  her  life  was  snout 

In  A in1En?land-  Belgium!  and  Germany! 
In  16-12  her  death  took  place  at  Cologne  where 
she  was  almost  without  the  common  necesSS 
otiile.  b.  at  Florence,  1573 

nr ma'-re  an'-twoi-net , queen 

laughter  ofdfheCedUChess  7 Anstl'ia,  was  the 
I uaugntei  oi  the  emperor  Francis  T orwi  n-r 

and  at  the  fern  given  by  the  city  of  Paris  a few 

lw  thr.  ‘i  m.1' wards,  above  1200  persons  perished 

off  firL^img  ofi a building  erected  for  letting 

fell6  nte  if*’  aQ  d a greilt  numbei'  of  spectators 
leu  into  the  Seme  and  were  drowned.  The 

dmphmess,  on  that  melancholy  occasion  sent 
all  the  money  she  possessed  to  the  lieutenant  of 
,f0r  the  of  the  distressed  At  the 
death  of  a monarch  in  France,  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  people  to  pay  a tax  to  the  new  XSP 
tins  she  caused  to  be  dispensed  with  when  bv 
the  demise  of  Louis  XV,  she  ascended  the 
When  the  Revolution  burst  forth  in 
1/89,  the  public  fury  was  directed  against  her- 
but  she  supported  herself,  amidst  the  vilest  in’ 

she 

moiable  journey  the  mob  carried  before  1 lie 
carnaj,  the  heads  of  two 

mvn  rrn  J-T _ ° ° 


on  pikes.  The  courage  of 


Tnnr.io  t 7,7  uc  uuugmer  01 

[enrv  IVI'nPgpand'du^e  of  Tuscany.  married 
v'm?  1 ’ 7 France,  in  1600.  The  union  was 
- Lred  unhappy  in  consequence  ofthc  jealous 
b tmate,  and  violent  character  of  the  JqS- 

th  rrt  ug!lt  shc  was  constantly  quarrelling 
h Henry,  the  most  reliable  historians  acqS 

rit-v  It  0d,0us,  *hare»  with  which  some 
:in;'  m vv  JTht,  -t0  ,,)rand  bcr, -that  of 
iath  f i7„  to  17°  .,u“gs  murder.  On  the 
' •cut-  l f''-,  in  1 CIO,  she  was  named 
fthe'nn,  fcxher  adlimiistralion  was  disgraced 

vo  tes  si"anCe  Shc  af,brdcd  to  unworthy 
tcrw'mis  TSbe. even  quarrelled  with  her  soil 
GS?^01113  ^ who  was  compelled  to 


fointLa  TtefeHef  coiXeted  back 

forti^de^^W^6^^6^^^8  ^^ke^by  ^heroic 

mmation  of  his  sufferings  arm  V-  tei* 
l”“ulvt0ire3^he°rtal  Cr0°™-  (See  Louis  XVIJ 

n g-  St  slie  was  conducted  in  the  nteht 

SE*1  T oTP? 
Sms  tis  **■&  sr&sn" 

conscious  innocence  Thnuo-n  .ion  of 
tbc  iGth  ot  the  same  month  she  was  conducted 

i!n,a  cart  to  the  scaffold,  where,  after  elovatin® 

id  eyes  to  heaven,  she  suffered  the  fatal  stroke* 

tenaneef ^and  alS  & 

purity,  and  the  Italian  as  her  own  ton™?  m 
understood  Latin,  and  had  a perfect  knowl/,^0 
ot  geography  and  history.  She  waJ ki!  d 1 S, 

andteithoughtloimSS;^ 
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greatest  vice  that  could  he  attributed  toiler; 
and  it  caused  her  to  be  most  unjustly  slandered 
on  several  occasions.  She  left  a son,  who  died 
in  prison.  (See  Louis  XVII.)  n.  at  Vienna, 
1755;  guillotined  1793. 

Maiugnano,  John  James  Medichino,  mar'- 
e(l) -nan,  Marquis  de,  a celebrated  commander, 
born  at  Milan,  in  the  beginning  of  the  lGih 
century.  Francis  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  em- 
ployed him  and  another  officer  to  murder 
Visconti,  a Milanese  nobleman  ; after  which  he 
determined  to  sacrifice  the  two  instruments,  lest 
he  should  be  discovered  as  the  author  of  the 
assassination.  The  one  perished,  but  Medichino 
escaped,  and  obtained  the  government  of  Musso. 

In  1528  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  em- 
peror, and  exchanged  Musso  for  Marignano. 

In  1514  he  defeated  the  French,  commanded 
by  Marshal  Strozzi,  in  Tuscany,  and  took  the 
city  of  Siena,  where  he  committed  horrible 
cruelties,  d.  1556. 

Maeino,  John  Baptist,  ma-re'-no,  an  Italian 
poet.  His  father  having  discarded  him  for  re- 
fusing to  study  the  law,  he  became  secretary  to 
the  grand  admiral  of  Naples,  after  which  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  patronized  by 
Cardinal  Aldobrandino.  His  principal  poem 
was  entitled  “ Adonis,”  dedicated  to  Louis  XIII. 
at  the  time  when  Marino  was  at  Paris,  whither 
he  had  been  invited  by  Marie  de’  Medici.  He 
afterwards  retired  to  his  native  city.  n.  at 
Naples,  1569  ; n.  1625. 

Maeino  Falieri.  (See  Falieei.) 

Makiotte,  Edme,  ma'-re-ot,  an  eminent 
mathematician,  who  was  admitted  a member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  1660.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  hydraulic  expe- 
riments. H is  principal  works  are,  A treatise 
on  Philosophy,”  “On  the  Motion  of  Waters, _ 
“On  the  Movement  of  Pendulums,  Lxperi 
ments  on  Colouvs,”  “ Treatise  on  Levels.”  T he 
whole  were  published  in  a collected  form  at 
Leyden,  in  1717.  d.  16S4. 

Marius,  Caius,  ma  -ri-us,  a celebrated  Roman, 
who  was  seven  times  consul.  He  was  of  obscure 
origin,  and  in  his  youth  was  a husbandman; 
winch  employment  he  quitted  for  the  army,  and 
became  a lieutenant  under  Scipio,  who,  when 
asked  one  night  at  supper  where  as  good  a 
general  as  himself  might  be  found  when  he  was 
dead,  replied,  placing  his  hand  on  the  shoulders 
of  Marius,  “ Here,  perhaps.”  Marius  ended  the 
war  with  Jugurtha,  whom  he  conducted,  m 
triumph  to  Rome.  After  this,  he  served  against 
the  Cimbri  and  other  barbarous  nations  who 
had  invaded  Italy;  but  tarnished  the  glory 
of  his  victories  by  the  basest  cruelties  to  the 
vanquished,  especially  the  women.  Plutarch 
reports  that,  having,  experienced  some  dis- 
advantages in  contending  with  the  Cimbn,  he 
was  warned,  in  a dream,  to  avert  the  wiath  of 
the  gods  by  sacrificing  his  daughter  Calpurma, 
which  inhuman  direction  lie  obeyed..  In  his 
sixth  consulate  he  had  Sylla  for  Ins  vivafwho 
marched  to  Rome  with  his  army,  and  obliged 
Marius  to  quit  the  city.  After  wandering  some 

S^ho  Ban.  yj  ; 

whom  he  was  chosen  consul,  b.o.  86,  in ^ which 
voar  ho  died  from  excessive  dunking.  i’-  Mor 
near  Arpinum,  about  157  n.o.-His  son  Marius 
the  Younger  had  all  the  ferocious  characteristics 
Of  his  l'atficr.  He  usurped  the  co^uiar  dignRy 
82  n.c.;  but  was  defeated  by  Sylla,  and  slew 

himself  at  Pneneste.  ...  , 

Marius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  a smith  and  corn- 
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mon  soldier  in  the  reign  ofValerianus  Gallienus, 
who  attained  to  supreme  command  in  the  army, 
and,  on  the  death  of  the  former,  seized  the  im- 
perial throne,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  killed 
by  a soldier,  d.  about  200. 

Marivaux,  Pierre  Carlet  de  Chamblain  de, 
ma’-re-vo,  a celebrated  French  writer,  whose 
comedies  and  romances  are  distinguished  by 
their  moral  tendency.  His  best  works  are, 
“The  Poor  Philosopher,”  “Marianne,”  “ Le 
Paysan  Parvenu,”  “Pharsamon.”  He  also  wrote 
a work  entitled  “ The  French  Spectator.”  b.  at 
Paris,  1688 ; n.  1703. 

Mark,  a pope  and  saint,  succeeded  Sylvester 
I.  in  336,  and  died  the  next  year.  There  passes 
under  his  name  an  epistle  addressed  to  St. 
Athanasius. 

Mark  Antony.  (See  Antonius,  Marcus.) 
Mark  land,  Jeremiah,  mark'  -land,  a learned 
critic,  who  in  1723  distinguished  himself  by  his 
“ Epistola  Critica ,”  after  which  he  published 
“ Remarks  on  the  Epistles  of  Cicero  to  Brutus, 
and  of  Brutus  to  Cicero ; with  a Dissertation 
on  Four  Orations  ascribed  to  Cicero.”  He 
wrote  several  other  works,  and  as-isted  many 
learned  men  in  their  labours,  n.  in  Lancashire, 
1693;  d.  near  Dorking,  Surrey,  177G. 

Marlborougii,  John  Churchill,  Duke  of, 
marl' -bur-o,  an  illustrious  English  general  and 
statesman.  He  received  but  an  indifferent 
education,  for  his  father.  Sir  Winston  Churchill, 
a royalist  gentleman  of  ancient  family,  took 
him  to  court  at  the  age  of  12  years,  where  he 
became  page  to  the  duke  of  York,  and,  in  1666, 
obtained  a commission  in  the  guards.  His  first 
service  was  at  the  siege  of  Tangier,  against  the 
Moors,  and  on  his  return  to  England,  he  be- 
came the  favourite  of  the  duchess  of  Cleveland, 
who  gave  him  £5000,  with  which  he  purchased 
an  annuity  for  life.  He  served  afterwards. under 
the  great  Turenne,  who  was  so  pleased  with  Ins 
person  and  bravery,  as  to  call  him  the  “ Hand- 
some  Englishman,”  and  further  declared  that 
he  would  one  day  prove  a master  in  the  art  of 
war.  He  distinguished  himself  so  gallantly  at 
the  siege  of  Maestriclit,  that  the  king  of  Franco 
publicly  thanked  him  at  the  head  of  the  regi- 
ment. On  his  return  to  England  he  was  made 
lieutenant-colonel,  gentleman  of  the  bedcham- 
ber, and  master  of  the  robes  to  the  duke  or 
York.  He  attended  that  prince  to  Holland  and 
Scotland,  and  about  this  time  married  Miss 
Sarah  Jennings,  maid  of  honour  to  Princess," 
afterwards  Queen  Anne.  In  1632  lie  was  ship- 
wrecked with  the  duke  of  York,  in  their  passage 
to  Scotland,  on  which  occasion  his  royal  high- 
ness expressed  the  utmost  anxiety  to  save  his 
favourite.  The  same  year  lie  was  made  a . peer, 
by  the  title  of  Baron  Eymoutli,  in  Scotland; 
and  when  James  came  to  the  crown,  was  sens 
to  France  to  notify  the  event.  In  168o,  ho 
was  created  Lord  Churchill  of  Sandndgc,  and, 
soon  afterwards,  materially  assisted  in  suppress- 
ing Monmouth’s  rebellion.  He  continued  to 
serve  King  James  with  great  fidelity  till  t.ic 
arrival  of  William  of  Orange ; whereupon  he 
went  over  to  that  prince,  an  act  of  treachery 
which  has  been  stigmatized  by  several  writers, 
and  not  unjustly,  as  fraught  with  base  mjrat1' 
tude.  His  own  apology  was  a regard  for  tin 
religion  and  constitution  of  bis  country.  lvin„ 
William  created  him  carl  of  Marlborough  m 
1689,  and  appointed  him  commandcr-in-cliict  ot 
the  English  army  in  the  Low  Countries.  Be 
next  served  in  Ireland,  and  reduced  Cork,  with 
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other  strong  places.  But  in  1692  he  was  sud- 
denly dismissed  from  his  employments,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower  ; whence,  however,  lie 
was  soon  released.  After  the  death  of  Queen 
Mary,  he  was  restored  to  favour;  and  at  the  close 
of  William’s  reign  he  had  the  command  of  the 
English  forces  in  Holland,  and  was  appointed 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  States,  who 
chose  him  captain-general  of  their  forces.  On 
ihe  commencement  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  he 
recommended  a war  with  France  and  Spain, 
which  advice  was  adopted.  In  the  first  cam- 
paign of  1702  lie  took  a number  of  strong  towns, 
particularly  Liege.  He  returned  to  England 
the  following  winter,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  both  Houses,  and  the  honour  of  a dukedom 
from  the  queen.  In  170-1  he  joined  Prince 
Eugene,  with  whom  he  fought  the  French  and 
Bavarians  at  Blenheim  and  obtained  a com- 
plete victory,  laking  Marshal  Tallard  prisoner. 
Just  before  this  event,  he  had  been  created  a 
prince  of  the  empire.  In  the  winter  he  returned 
to  England,  bringing  with  him  Marshal  Tallard, 
and  26  other  officers  of  rank,  121  standards,  and 
179  colours.  He  again  received  the  thanks  of 
Parliament,  and  the  grant  of  the  crown  lands 
at  Woodstock,  a village  near  Oxford.  In 
1706  he  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Ramifies, 
in  which  his  fife  was  frequently  in  the  most 
imminent  danger,  a cannon-shottaking  olf  the 
head  of  Colonel  Bingly  as  he  was  helping  the 
duke  to  remount.  This  victory  accelerated  the 
fall  of  Louvain,  Brussels,  and  other  important 
places.  He  arrived  in  England  in  November, 
and  received  fresh  honours  and  grants  from  the 
Queen  and  Parliament.  A bill  was  passed  to 
settle  the  titles  upon  the  male  and  female  issue 
of  his  daughters;  and  Blenheim  House  was 
ordered  to  be  built  to  perpetuate  his  gallant 
services.  He  had  also  a pension  of  £5000  a 
year  granted  him.  The  following  campaign 
presented  nothing  worth  recording;  but  the 
ensuing  one  was  pushed  with  such  vigour- 
being  distinguished  by  the  victory  at  Oude- 
nardc,  followed  by  the  passage  of  the  Schelde 
and  the  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Lisle— 
that  the  French  king  was  glad  to  enter  into  a 
negotiation  for  peace,  which,  however,  had  no 
result.  In  1709,  Marlborough  defeated  Marshal 
\ i liars  at  Malplaquet;  for  which  victory  a ge- 
neral thanksgiving  was  solemnized.  In  the 
winter  of  1711  he  returned  to  England,  having 
added  considerably  to  his  laurels;  but  soon 
alter  was  dismissed  from  his  employments.  To 
add  to  this  disgrace,  a prosecution  was  com- 
menced against  him  for  applying  the  public 
money  to  his  private  purposes.  Thereupon  lie 
iveut  into  voluntary  banishment,  accompanied 
*>y  lus  duchess,  and  remained  abroad  till  171-1. 
when  lie  landed  at  Dover,  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people.  Queen  Anne  was  just  dead 
and  her  successor  restored  the  duke  to  his  mili- 
tary appointments ; but  his  infirmities  increas- 
ing, he  retired  from  public  employment,  havin'* 
survived  his  intellectual  faculties.  n in  De” 
yonshire,  1650;  n.  1722,  and  his  remains  were 
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their  letters,  Queen  Anne  was  simple  “ Mrs. 
Morley,”  while  the  duchess  was  addressed  as 
“ dear  Mrs.  Freeman.”  In  the  end,  however, 
the  queen  felt  her  yoke  to  be  intolerable,  and 
after  a,  long  struggle  for  power,  the  duchess 
was  dismissed  the  court,  the  duke,  her  husband, 
sharing  in  her  disgrace.  She  outlived  the  duke 
several  years,  d.  1744. 

Mablowe,  Christopher,  mar'-lo,  an  English 
dramatic  writer,  who  studied  at  the  university 
ot  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree  as  M.A.  in 
1587.  It  is  said  he  subsequently  became  a 
writer  tor  the  stage,  and,  perhaps,  an  actor. 
His  course  of  fife  appears  to  have  been  very 
bad,  and  he  met  his  death  in  a disgraceful 
quarrel.  The  plays  which  have  been  attributed 
to  him  arc,  “Dr.  Faustus;”  “Edward  the 
Second;”  “The  Jew  of  Malta;”  “Tamburlaine 
the  Great;”  “ Lust’s  Dominion “Dido, Queen 
of  Carthage;”  and  “Massacre  at  Paris.”  All 
these  works  have  reached  our  times  in  a very 
imperfect  condition,  owing  to  the  carelessness 
of  the  printers ; but  they  convey,  nevertheless, 
abundant  proof  of  the  great  power  their  author 
possessed  of  drawing  characters  more  than 
human  in  their  intense  malignity  and  terrible 
depth  of  villany.  Marlowe’s  productions  were 
the  fink  between  the  plays  of  Shakspearc  and 
the  old  “Moralities.”  b.  about  1564;  killed, 
1593. 

Marmont,  Marshal.  (See  Ragusa,  duke  of.) 

Mabmontel,  Jean  Franqois,  mar'-mon-tel,  a 
celebrated  French  writer,  who  in  early  life  was 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Toulouse.  In  1745 
lie  went  to  Paris,  and  obtained  the  friendship 
of  Voltaire.  His  talents  and  virtues  procured 
him  a pension  and  the  place  of  historiographer 
of  the  royal  buildings,  and  also  the  management 
of  a. journal  called  the  “Mercure;”  but,  bavin-* 
written  a satire  against  a nobleman  of  distinction3 
he  was  scut  to  the  Bastille.  On  obtaining*  his  re- 
lease,  he  recommenced  his  literary  career,  and 
wrote  some  tragedies  and  an  opera;  but  his 
lame  rests  principally,  if  not  wholly,  upon  his 
Moral  Talcs,”  a work  universally  known  and 
esteemed.  The  French  Academy  appointed 
lnm  perpetual  secretary  in  1789.  During  the 
Revolution  he  led  a retired  fife,  and  though  re- 
duced to  destitution,  remained  secure  amidst 
all  the  violeut  scenes  of  that  event.  In  1797 
he  was  chosen  deputy  of  the  Council  of  Ancients 
by  the  department  of  Eure.  Besides  his  dra- 
matic pieces  and  “Moral  Tales,”  he  wrote  the 
romance  of  “ Belisarius,”  “The  Literary  Ob- 
server” “The  Charms  of  Study,”  an  epistle;  a 
trench  translation  of  Lucan’s  “Pliarsalia” 
Poetique  Frangoise,”  “The  Incas:  or,  tlie 
Destruction  of  the  Empire  of  Peru,”  “ Essay- 
on  the  Revolutions  of  Music,”  “ Elements  of 
Literature,”  and  several  articles  in  the  French 
Encyclopedic.”  b.  in  France,  1723;  n.  1799. 
Maioioba,  Alfonso,  Marquis  della,  mar'-mo- 
ra,  a modern  Italian  general,  who  received  his 
education  in  the  military  school  at  Turin. 
In  1823  he  entered  the  artillery  as  lieutenant' 
and  rose,  during  the  ensuing  twenty-five  years* 
through  the  intermediate  grades,  till,  at  the 
latter  period,  he  attained  the  rank  of  major- 
general.  During  the  struggle  between  Pied- 
mont and  Austria,  in  1843,  he  held  office  as 
minister  of  war;  and  on  the  abdication  of  Carlo 
Alberto,  he  was  appointed  to  reorganize  the 
shattered  army.  In  1855  he  went  out  to  tho 
Crimea,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Pied- 
montese army  of  15,000  men,  which  had  been 
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sent  thither  to  co-operate  with  the  English  and 
French  against  the  Russians,  and,  with  his 
troops,  took  an  active  part  in  the  defc  it  of  the 
Russians  on  the  Tchernaya.  At  the  conclusion 
of  peace  Della  Marmora  resumed  office  under 
Favour  as  minister  of  war.  He  was  not  en- 
gaged in  the  field  during  the  Italian  war  of 
1359;  but  in  1861  became  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Italian  army,  and  in  1862  was  viceroy  in 
the  Neapolitan  provinces.  During  the  years 
1861-66  he  was  twice  premier  of  Italy,  and  in 
the  last-named  year  took  an  active  part  in  the 
brief  war  between  Italy  and  Austria,  n.  1801. 

Maiiochetti,  Charles,  Baron,  mar-o-ket'-te, 
an  eminent  modern  sculptor,  who,  having  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Turin, 
went  to  Paris,  and  afterwards  to  London,  where 
he  remained,  constantly  employed  by  the  most 
fashionable  circles.  The  English  public  became 
acquainted  with  him  during  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851,  when  he  contributed  his  colossal  model 
of  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion,  which  was  placed  in 
the  open  air  at  the  western  end  of  the  Crystal 
Palace.  He  was  afterwards  extensively  employed 
by  the  royal  family  and  the  highest  nobility  to 
carve  busts,  &c.  In  1856,  he  produced  a bust  of 
her  Majesty  in  stained  marble,  and  two  years 
before  lie  executed  a colossal  equestrian  statue 
of  the  queen,  for  the  citizens  of  Glasgow.  One 
of  his  last  works  was  a bust  of  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer, exhibited  in  1867,  and  another,  a statue  of 
Lord  Clyde,  which  was  completed  in  the  same 
year.  b.  at  Turin,  of  French  parents,  1805; 
ii.  1867. 

Marozia,  mnr-o-ze'-a,  a Roman  lady,  who 
married,  about  906,  Alberie,  count  of  Tusculum 
and  marquis  of  Camerino.  Becoming  a widow 
while  still  young,  she  exercised,  by  her  beauty 
and  intriguing  spirit,  great  influence  over  the 
most  powerful  nobles  of  Rome,  and  during 
many  \ ears  set  up  or  deposed  popes  almost  at 
her  mere  whim.  She  made  herself  mistress  of 
the  city,  and  caused,  in  succession,  the  election 
of  Sergius  III.  in  904,  Anastasius  III.  in  911, 
and  Lando  in  913.  In  928  she  deposed  John  X., 
who  had  been  elected  through  the  influence  of 
Theodora,  her  sister  and  rival,  and  put  him  to 
death,  with  the  assistance  of  Guido,  duke  of 
Tuscany,  her  second  husband.  In  931  she 
seated  in  the  pontifical  chair  her  son,  under 
the  title  of  John  XI.  ( See  John  XL)  In  the 
following  year  she  married  her  third  husband, 
Hugh  of  Provence,  who  became  king  of  Italy  ; 
but  that  monarch  having  struck  Alberie,  eldest 
son  of  Marozia,  he,  out  of  revenge,  roused  the 
Roman  youths,  and  massacred  the  guards  of  his 
father-in-law,  who  sought  safety  in  flight.  Ma- 
rozia was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  lit.  Angelo, 
where  she  died. 

Mahpuhg,  Frederic  William,  mar-poorg, 
an  eminent  German  writer  on  the  theory  of 
music.  Of  his  personal  history  scarcely  any- 
thing authentic  is  known,  further  than  that  he 
was  either  counsellor  of  war  to  trederick  II.,  or 
secretary  to  one  of  his  ministers.  His  Manual 
of  Harmony  and  Composition’’  is  so  correct  anil 
sound  that  it  lias  earned  the  title  of  the  “ Musi- 
cal Euclid.”  Dr.  Burney  remarks  of  Marpurg, 
that  “ he  was  the  first  German  theorist  who 
could  patiently  be  read  by  persons  ot  taste,  so 
addicted  were  former  writers  to  prolixity  and 
pedantry.”  n.  in  Prussia,  1718;  d.  1795. 

Maruast,  Armand,  mar- met',  an  eminent 
French  political  writer,  who,  after  completing  his 
education,  went  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  distin- 
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guished  himself  by  his  brilliant  attacks  upon  the 
government  of  Charles  X.  In  1330  he  started 
“ La  Tribune,"  in  which  Louis  Philippe  and  his 
ministry  were  subjected  to  an  unceasing  flow  of 
the  most  pungent  sative.  Fines  and  law  ex- 
penses, however,  put  an  end  to  that  remnrkablo 
Journal,  and  at  one  time  its  former  editor  was 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  England.  He  sub- 
sequently became  sub-editor  of  “ Lc  National,” 
then  under  the  guidance  of  the  unfortunate 
Armand  Carrel.  (See  Carrel.)  When  the  latter 
fell,  in  a duel  with  Girardin,  Marrast  succeeded 
to  the  editorship  in  chief  of  “ Le  Na'ional,”  and 
therein  contributed,  in  no  slight  degree,  to 
bring  the  government  of  I ouis  Philippe  into 
contempt,  as  well  as  to  produce  the  great  crisis 
of  1848,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  his  throne 
by  the  old  monarch.  After  the  fall  of  the  La- 
martine administration,  Marrast  retired  into 
private  life.  n.  1802  ; d.  1852. 

Marryat,  Frederick,  mar* -re-tit,  a celebrated 
English  novelist,  who,  before  he  had  commenced 
the  first  line  of  his  first  novel,  had  proved 
himself  a man  of  heroic  mould  in  many  des- 
perate conflicts.  After  receiving  some  educa- 
tion at  various  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  London, 
he  entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  His 
first  ship  was  the  famous  Imperieuse,  44  guns, 
commanded  by  that  brilliant  seaman,  Lord 
Cochrane,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dundonald.  Under 
this  celebrated  chief,  the  young  sailor  fought  in 
upwards  of  fifty  engagements,  between  the 
years  1806  and  1809.  The  reputation  for  bravery 
and  skill  which  he  had  acquired  under  his  first 
commander,  was  continued  and  increased  during 
his  after-career.  On  five  occasions  he  rescued 
sailors  from  drowning  by  leaping  overboard  to 
their  assistance.  After  various  services,  he  was 
gazetted  commander  in  1815 ; in  1823  he  sailed 
in  command  of  the  Larne,  18  guns,  to  the  East 
Indies,  where  he  eo-operated  in  the  attack  on 
Rangoon.  For  his  services  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  governor-general,  and,  after  his 
return  home,  became  C.B.;  a further  honour 
was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Royal  Humane 
Society,  which  awarded  its  gold  mcdal  io  him,  in 
reward  of  his  efforts  at  saving  seamen’s  lives. 
He  served  with  the  Channel  fleet  during  the 
years  1828, 1829,  and  1830.  At  the  age  of  forty  he 
took  up  the  novelist’s  pen,  and  produced,  in 
rapid  succession,  a series  of  excellent  works  of 
fiction,  most  of  them  depicting  life  at  sea.  To 
enumerate  a few  of  them  will  suffice  lor  the 
present  purpose: — “Peter  Simple,”  “Jacob 
Faithful,”  “The  King’s  Own,”  “Japhet  in 
Search  of  a Father,”  “Midshipman  Easy,” 

“ Rattlin  the  Reefer,”  “ Poor  Jack,”  thc“  Pirate 
and  the  Three  Cutters,”  “Masterman  Ready.” 
The  preceding  are  his  best-  novels,  but  almost 
everything  he  wrote  was  excellent.  In  1837  hc 
produced  a most  valuable  work,  entitled  “A 
Code  of  Signals  for  the  use  of  vessels  employed 
in  the  merchant  service,”  for  which  Louis 
Philippe  bestowed  upon  him  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  The  code  is  now  in  use 
both  in  the  English  and  foreign  navies.  For 
several  years  before  his  death  he  was  incapa- 
citated from  literary  labour  by  shattered  health. 
It  must  be  mentioned  that  the  sole  reason  why 
this  bold  and  skilful  seaman  did  not  rise  in  ins 
profession,  was  that  he  had  given  free  utterance  | 
to  his  opinions  against  the  practice  of  impress- 
ment. lie  was  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
b.  in  London,  1792;  d.  in  Norfolk,  1949. 

Mars,  Mademoiselle,  mar,  a great  Frcncn  i 
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comedian,  made  her  debut  at  the  early  age  of 
thirteen,  and  enjoyed  the  rare  privilege  of  re- 
taining the  public  favour  till  an  advanced  age 
having-  kept  the  boards  of  the  Theatre  Prancais 
at  Paris,  where  she  had  gained  innumerable 
triumphs,  till  1841,  when  she  retired  in  her 
63rd  year.  b.  1779;  d.  1847. 

Maksdbh-,  William,  mars'-den,  a distin- 
guished Orientalist,  who  was  educated  at  various 
schools  in  Dublin,  with  the  view  of  proceedin'* 
t?.  Tpnity  College,  and  entering  the  church. 
His  father  was,  however,  induced  to  send  him 
out  to  India  when  he  had  attained  his  sixteenth 
year.  He  reached  Beneoolen  in  1771,  and  en- 
tcred  the  eivi!  service  of  the  government.  While 
lulhiling  the  duties  ot  secretary,  lie  mastered  the 
iMahy  language,  and  acquired  a large  and  vain- 
a lie  store  of  local  knowledge,  which,  at  a later 
pcuod,  he  turned  to  good  account  in  his  writings. 
Alter  residing  at  Sumatra  during  eight  years 
he  returned  to  England,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  ol  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  intro- 
duced him  to  most  of  the  scientific  and  learned 
men  ot  t lie  day.  In  1782  he  published  his  ex- 
cellent History  of  Sumatra.”  The  success  of 
tins  work  was,  from  the  outset,  very  decided  ■ 
and  through  the  influence  of  distinguished  per- 
sons, whose  acquaintance  he  had  made,  the 
author  became  second  secretary,  and  afterwards 
chief  secretary,  to  the  Admiralty.  While  he  held 
that  appointment,  the  battles  of  St,  Vincent 
Camperdown,  the  Nile,  and  Trafalgar  took 
p.uce;  and,  during  that  stirring  and  glorious 
period,  Mr.  Marsden’s  efforts  were  marked  by 
en,e.r?y>  integrity,  and  intelligence.  In 
retir|d  upon  a pension  of  £1500  per 
annum ; and  five  years  afterwards  produced  his 
Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Malay  Lan- 
guage, which  was  followed,  after  several  years’ 
interval  by  a translation  of  the  “Travels  of 
the- celebrated  Marco  Polo.”  His  other  im- 
portant works  were  “Numismata  Orientalia- 

iri^eSCriptl0iJ  of  Eastern  Coins,”  and  some 
tieatises  on  the  Polynesian  or  East  Insular 
Languages.  In  1831  he  voluntarily  gave  up  his 
pensKin  to  the  public;  an  act  of  liberality  which 
elicited  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  At  Ins  death  he  bequeathed  his 
collection  of  coins  and  medals  to  the  British 
Museum  and  his  library  to  King’s  College 

b.  at  Dublin,  1754;  d.  1836.  °e> 

bishon  If  pW6  HeVu  Herbert’  PU-.  north, 
n shop  °t  Peterborough,  was  chiefly  known  as 

work  of“  M?l'n°frthe  pf?fonnd  and  elaborate 
,„krf;  Michael  is  on  the  New  Testament.” 

Vs  cI?sslcal  studies  at  St.  John's 
Col  ege  Gambrulge,  he  resided  for  manv  years 
at  GoUinge,^  where  he  acquired  an  intimate 
< t luaiiitance  with  the  German  language,  bn 
he  invasion  of  Germany  by  the  Drench  he 
X™* t0  Cambridge  and  took  his  B.u’dc- 
nrnf’  d !?,?807  was  elected  Lady  Margaret’s 
professor  °f  divinity,  delivering  his  lectures  in 
&nglfah  mstead  of  in  Latin,  as  had  been  the 
ractice  previously;  and  as  he  lectured  from 
himUnper8-\ty  pulpits>  al)  ranks  flocked  to  hear 
from  the  re1CS  severaI  ™Portant  translations 
; al  m nnhlT?’  !on-  list  of  controvert 
tnrJ  P.  .t8>  he  published  “A  Course  of  1 ee 

Arrangemen^of  theDeSCrip^°p  and  Systematic 

uity/’k&c  e*n<<  * lr;0t8CVera('  Jbranuhes  of  Divi- 
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which  1 lllH[ory  ot  tile  Translation 
and  " Hora)bpeh  ,n,.ado  Jro7m  the  Scriptures” 
WMcreaSn  SS'  i In  1?00’  Mr-  Marsh 
6gi  D,D’  by  r°ynl  mandate;  in  1816  he 


was  made  bishop  of  Llandaff;  and,  three  years 
atei,  translated  to  the  see  of  Peterborough 
Eminent  as  were  his  talents  and  learning  and 
unwearied  as  was  his  zeal  as  a d vine  hf’p  o- 
bably  owed  much  of  his  success  in  life  to  some 

trmisrMtte^tn'ri11^11  °r  pubI'c  affairs,  which  he 

Makshall,  William, mar'-shal,  a distinguished 
modern  writer  on  agriculturallnd  ^Sto! 

“ Pb?n?' W01'kS,  n e’  “ Minutes  of 
‘‘  Tht  i.  f r,  1 ] Jntnig  and  Rural  Ornament  ” 
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Marshall,  William  Calder,  R.A  sculptor 
was  educateci  at  Edinburgh,  and  for  some  years 

Clvmt-rpv  ■USrait  lhcre-  He  next  studied  under 
t - n a r;?nd°n.  and  under  Daily;  and  in 
1836  visited  Rome.  He  first  exhibited  at  the 
English  Academy  in  1835 ; and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  London  permanently  in  1839!  In  lsiri 

of  tlmFnri^b  aASS0rciiate  of  tbs  Scottish,  in  1844 
Mo,.!?  ,P°  ls.b  Academy,  and  in  1852,  R.A.  Mr 
Marslmn  reS]S  ed  the  attractions  of  the  more 
lucrative  branch  of  his  art,  portrait-busts  and 
devoted  Ins  great  skill  as  a modeller  of  the 
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Loid  Clarendon,  the  historian,  and  Lord  Soiners’ 
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memory  of  Prince  Albert,  n 1813  th° 

a Chronological  Dissertation,  wherein*5  lie’  evn1 
™the  Principal  difficulties  which  occur  in 

English  Boroughs.”  a Hlstory  of  the 

Maesioli,  Count  Louis  Ferdimnd  / 
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taken  prisoner  by  the  Tartars,  who  sold  him  to 
vho  Turks.  The  year  following  he  was  ran- 
somed, and  obtained  a colonel’s  commission. 
He  was  afterwards  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
general ; but  when  the  Count  d’Arco  was  con- 
demned for  giving  up  the  fortress  of  Brisach  to 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  Marsigli,  who  com- 
manded under  him,  was  dismissed  the  service. 
He  then  retired  to  Bologna,  where  lie  formed  a 
museum,  and  erected  a printing-office ; the  first 
he  bequeathed  to  the  senate,  and  the  last  to  the 
Hominicans.  He  also  founded  the  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  at  that  place.  Count  Mar- 
sigli was  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
r.c  Paris,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
He  wrote,  among  other  important  works,  “A 
Philosophical  Essay  on  the  Sea,”  “ A Descrip- 
tion, Historical,  Geographical,  &c.,  of  the  Da- 
nube,” and  “A  Treatise  on  the  Bosphorus.” 

B.  at  Bologna,  1658;  d.  1730. 

Marston,  John,  mar'-xton,  an  English  dra- 
matic writer  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
I.,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a student  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  oxford,  and  an  intimate  friend 
of  Ben  Jonson ; but  beyond  these  facts,  nothing 
is  known  of  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  Nine 
of  his  plays  have  been  printed  separately : one 
of  them,  “The  Malcontent,”  is  a very  fine  pro- 
duction ; it  is  said,  however,  to  have  been  altered 
from  Webster.  His  miscellaneous  poems  were 
collected  and  edited  in  1764.  He  also  assisted 
Ben  Jonson  and  Chapman  in  waiting  “East- 
ward Hoe.” 

Martial,  Marcus  Valerius,  mar'-she-al,  a 
Latin  epigrammatic  poet.  Prom  some  hints 
contained  in  his  own  works,  it  is  ascertained 
that  he  went  to  Rome  when  young,  and  re- 
mained there  during  35  years,  after  which  lie 
retired  to  his  native  place,  Bilbilis,  in  Spain. 
The  emperor  Domitian  conferred  on  him  many 
favours,  and  raised  him  to  the  office  of  tribune. 
Martial,  in  return,  complimented  him  as  more 
than  human  ; but,  after  his  death,  painted  Ins 
enormities  in  glowing  colours.  His  epigrams 
are  very  pointed  and  severe,  d.  about  103. 

Martin  I.,  Pope,  mar' -tin,  succeeded  Theodore 
in  649.  He  held  a council  at  Rome,  in  which  the 
heresy  of  the  Monothelites  was  condemned.  This 
giving  o {fence  to  the  emperor  Constantius,  he 
caused  Martin  to  be  sent  to  Constantinople, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  the  Crimea,  wheie  he 
died  of  ill-usage,  in  655. 

Martin  11.  succeeded  John  VIII.  m 883.  He 
condemned  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. d.  884. 

Martin  III.,  a Roman,  succeeded  Stephen 
VIII.  in  942.  He  founded  many  churches  and 
charitable  institutions,  d.946. 

Martin  IV.,  a Frenchman  of  noble  birth, 
succeeded  Nicholas  III.  in  1281.  He  excom- 
municated the  emperor  Michael  Palseologus, 
and  Peter  I.,  king  of  Sicily,  and  gave  the 
kingdom  of  the  latter  to  Charles  de  Valois,  sou 
of  Philip  the  Hardy,  king  of  France,  d.  128a. 

Martin  V.  (Otho  Colonua)  was  elected  pope 
in  1417,  after  the  abdication  of  J olin  XXIII.  and 
of  the  antipopes  Benedict  and  Gregory.  His 
inauguration  was  very  pompous,  and  he  was 
attended,  in  a submissive  manner  by  the 
emperor  and  the  elector-palatine.  He  perse- 
cuted the  followers  of  lluss  m Bohemia,  and 
closed  the  council  of  Constance,  in  111/,  n. 

Martin,  Claude,  a Frenchman,  who  attained 

the  rank  of  major-general  in  the  English  service 
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in  India,  received  a good  mathematical  edu- 
cation at  a public  school,  and  at  the  age  of 
20  entered  the  army  with  one  of  his  brothers. 
His  regiment  was  sent  to  India  with  General 
Rally,  and  in  the  war  of  1756  he  behaved  with 
great  gallantry;  but,  being  ill-treated,  he  de- 
serted into  the  English  service,  in  which  he 
signalized  himself  by  many  acts  of  bravery. 
Being  employed  to  make  a map  of  the  estates 
of  the  nabob  of  Oude,  he  recommended  himself 
to  his  patronage.  The  nabob  loved  the  European 
arts,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Martin,  who 
opened  a profitable  bank  and  other  commercial 
institutions  under  his  protection,  and  thereby 
gained  prodigious  wealth.  Having  settled  at 
Lucknow,  he  built  there  a magnificent  but 
curious  house,  in  a style  of  his  own,  and  in 
which  he  could  enjoy  all  the  mildness  and  cool- 
ness of  a European  climate,  with  the  fervour  of 
the  Asiatic.  He  also  erected  another  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  which  was  fortified  in  the 
European  manner.  He  formed  a large  museum 
of  natural  history;  constructed  an  immense 
garden,  stocked  with  a prodigious  variety  of 
plants;  and  built  an  observatory,  which  he 
furnished  with  the  best  astronomical  instru- 
ments. At  his  death,  his  great  wealth  was  dis- 
tributed principally  in  charity.  He  founded  at 
Lyons  a school  of  commerce  and  industry 
which  is  called  La  Martiniere,  after  him.  b.  at 
Lyons,  1733;  d.  1800.  . 

Martin,  John,  a modern  English  painter,  of 
considerable  originality.  Having  in  early  life 
evinced  a desire  to  become  an  artist,  his  lather 
apprenticed  him  to  a Newcastle  coachmaker, 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  heraldic  painting; 
his  indentures,  were,  however,  cancelled  altera 
short  time,  and  he  was  placed  in  the  studio  of 
Bonifacio  Musso,  an  enamel  painter.  In  1S06 
he  went  to  London  with  his  master,  who  ob- 
tained employment  for  him  in  the  firm  of  Mr. 
C.  Muss,  his  son.  Martin,  speaking  of  his  life 
at  that  period,  says,  “By  close  application  till 
two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  I obtained  that  knowledge  of 
perspective  and  architecture  which,  has  since 
been  so  valuable  to  me.  I was  at  this  time, 
during  the  day,  employed  in  Mr.  C.  Muss’s  firm, 
painting  on  china  and  glass ; by  which,  and 
making  water-colour  drawings,  and  teaching,  I 
supported  myself;  in  fact,  mine  was  a struggling 
artist’s  life  when  1 married,  which  I did  at  19. 
In  1812  he  resolved  to  paint  a large  picture;  be 
set  to  work,  and  in  a month  produced  “ Sadak 
in  search  of  the  Waters  of  Oblivion.  Ibis 
obtained  a place  in  the  lioyal  Academy  Exhibi- 
tion, and  was  purchased  for  50  guineas.  1 hus 
encouraged,  the  painter  worked  diligently,  and 
became,  for  a period,  the  most  generally  popu- 
lar artist  in  his  native  country.  He  produced  a 
number  of  striking  works,  which,  as  depicting 
awe-inspiring  subjects,  in  a manner  charac- 
terized by  fervid  imagination  and  a feeling  tor 
the  grandeur  of  nature,  captivated  the  general 
public,  and  caused  Martin  to  be  regarded  as  pos- 
scssing  a “sublime  style.”  Some  ot  his  most 


“The  Destruction  of  Herculaneum.  He  out- 
lived the  extravagant  popularity  which  greeted 
his  first  efforts,  and  his  last  pictures,  illusion  e 
of  the  “ Last  Judgment,”  were  coldly  mei  tea- 
He  devoted  consumable  tunc  to 
the  sanitary  improvement  ol  the  metropou . i 
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published  some  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  and 
took  out  patents  for  sewer-pipes,  &c.  Atone  time, 
his  services  were  eagerly  sought  by  publishers 
us  an  illustrator  ot  books;  and  for  one  set  of 
drawings— those  made  for  an  edition  of  Milton’s 
poems — he  is  said  to  have  been  paid  2000 
guineas,  b.  in  Northumberland,  1789;  d.  1854. 

Martineau,  Harriot,  mar'-te-no,  an  eminent 
modern  authoress,  was  descended  from  a family 
of  French  extraction,  which,  on  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  commenced  and 
carried  on,  during  several  generations,  the  busi- 
ness of  silk-manufacturers  at  Norwich.  In 
early  youth  she  displayed  great  earnestness  of 
character,  and  an  unremitting  eagerness  to 
acquire  knowledge.  Her  talent  for  literary  com- 
position was  also  very  decided.  Her  father  be- 
coming embarrassed  in  his  commercial  affairs, 
Harriet,  the  sixth  of  eight  children,  resolved  to 
support  herself  by  literature.  She  commenced 
accordingly  by  publishing,  in  the  year  1823,  a 
volume  of  “Devotions  for  Young  People,” 
which  was  succeeded  by  her  “ Christmas  Day” 
and  “ The  Friend,”  in  the  two  following  years. 
Some  tales  and  tracts  occupied  her  pen  up  to 
1830,  when  she  published  a more  ambitious  work 
entitled  “Traditions  of  Palestine.”  About  the 
same  time  she  gained  the  prizes  offered  by  the 
Dritish  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association  for 
three  tracts^  on  the  “Introduction  and  Promo- 
tion of  Christian  Unitarianism  among  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  the  Jews,  and  Mohammedans.” 
Her  next  efforts  were  the  “Illustrations  of  Po- 
litical Economy,”  which,  although  they  had 
been  rejected  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge  and  several  publishers,  proved 
a most  decided  success.  “ Illustrations  of  Taxa- 
tion ’ and  “ Poor-Law  and  Paupers”  appeared 
next,  and  in  1837  she  gave  to  the  world  her 
“Society  in  America,”  which  was  the  result 
of  a visit  to  the  United  States.  “ Deerbrook” 
and  “ The  Hour  and  the  Man,”  were  the  sub- 
sequent productions  of  her  pen ; but,  although 
two  excellent  novels,  they  did  not  attain  great 
popularity.  Between  the  years  1839-41,  her 
health  was  exceedingly  delicate;  but,  on  her 
recovery,  she  resumed  the  pen  with  her  former 
energy,  and  produced  “ Life  in  the  Sick  Room  ” 
“Forest  and  Game-Law  Tales,”  “The  Billow 
and  the  Rock,”  and  “ Eastern  Life,  Past  and 
1 resent,”  which  last  contained  her  travelling 
impressions  of  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land.  Mr. 
Charles  Knight  having  been  compelled  to  re- 
linquish the  composition  of  the  “History  of 
England  during  the  Thirty  Years’  Peace,”  Miss 
Martineau  undertook  the  task,  and  was  generally 
allowed  to  have  produced  a most  interesting  and 
valuable  contribution  to  historical  literature, 
cue  next  published,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Atkinson,  a volume  containing  opinions  relative 
to  religious  belief,  which  astonished  the  world 
by  being  directly  opposite  to  those  she  had 
hitherto  displayed.  About  1856  she  went  to  re- 
side at  a pleasant  cottage  she  had  built  for  her- 
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sell  at  Ambleside.  Her  pen  was  next  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  “ Westminster,”  and  other 
reviews,  and  in  occasional  contributions  to  the 
tiaily  and  weekly  press.  Her  last  work  of 
importance  was  a condensed  reproduction  of 
Comte’s  Positive  Philosophy.”  n.  at  Nor- 
wich, 1802. 

Jolin>  mar'-U»>  an  eminent  English 
botamst,  who,  in  1720,  translated  “ Tourneibrfs 
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of  the  plants  about  London.  He  co-operatod 
with  Dillenus  in  forming  a society  of  botanist  s, 
which  continued  till  1726.  About  this  time  he 
read  botanical  lectures  in  London,  and  on  the 
death  of  Bradley  was  chosen  professor  of  botany 
at  Cambridge.  He  became,  in  1727,  a member 
of  the  Royal  Society.  Tie  practised  physic  in 
the  city,  and  afterwards  at  Chelsea,  but,  in 
1752,  retired  to  Streatham.  His  principal  works 
were  several  treatises  in  Latin  on  botany;  a 
Translation  of  the  Georgies  and  Bucolics  of 
Virgil,  with  notes;  translation  of  Boerhaave’s 
treatise  on  the  Powers  of  Medicine;  Harris  on 
the  Diseases  of  Infants;  and  an  abridgment  of 
Philosophical  Papers  from  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  b.  in  London 
1699;  d.  1768.  * 

Martin,  Thomas,  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  anti- 
quarian and  natural  philosopher,  the  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Chelsea,  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and,  on  his  father’s  resignation  in 
1761,  succeeded  to  the  botanical  professorship 
which  he  held  for  64  years,  together  with  valu- 
able church  preferment.  His  philosophical 
writings  by  which  he  is  most  generally  known 
are,  “Plantas  Cantabrigienses,”  “ Hcrbationes 
Cantabrigienses,”  “ The  English  Connoisseur,” 

‘ The  Antiquities  of  Herculaneum,”  “ Elements 
of  Natural  History,”  “Flora  Rustica,”  and  an 
enlarged  edition  of  “Miller’s  Gardener’s  Dic- 
tionary.” B.  1736;  d.  1825. 

Martyr,  Peter,  mar'-tir,  an  Italian  diplo- 
matist, who  was  employed  by  Ferdinand  V.,  kirn' 
ot  Castile  and  Aragon,  in  the  education  of  his 
children.  He  also  obtained  some  ecclesiastical 
benefices,  and  wrote  a history  of  the  discovery 
of  America,  in  Latin;  also  a curious  relation  of 
Ins  embassy  to  Egypt,  in  1500,  and  a collection 
1455*^^1  ^93*tii*°  ^ the  history  of  Spain,  n. 

Martyr,  Peter,  a celebrated  Protestant  divine, 
udiose  family  name  was  Vermigli;  but  his 
parents  g "e  him  that  of  Martyr,  from  one 
1 cter,  a martyr,  whose  church  stood  near  their 
house.  After  receiving  a private  education,  he 
entered  an  Augustine  monastery  at  Fiesole.  He 
became  a distinguished  preacher,  and  held  an 
appointment  in  the  cathedral  of  Naples  which 
he  relinquished  after  reading  the  writings  of 
Luther  land  other  reformers.  This  change  in 
his  religious  sentiments  rendering  it  expedient 
tor  him  to  quit  Italy,  he  went  to  Strasburg 
where  he  married  a nun,  who,  having  adopted 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  had  fled  from 
her  convent.  On  the  invitation  of  Edward  VJ. 
lie  went  to  England,  and  was  made  professor  of 
divinity  at  Oxford,  and  canon  of  Christchurch. 
Out  in  the  succeeding  reign  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  kingdom;  on  which  he  went  to  Swit- 
zerland.  His  wife  died  atOxford,  and,  in  the  reign 
ot  Mary,  her  remains  wee  taken  up  and  buried 
beneath  a dunghill  j out  when  Queen  Elizabeth 
came  to  the  throne,  they  were  honourably  in- 
terred in  Christchurch.  Peter  Martyr  wrote 
some  pieces  against  the  errors  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  commentaries  upon  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture.  b.  at  Florence,  1500;  d.  at  Zurich,  1562. 

Marvell,  Andrew,  mar'-vel,  an  English  poet 
and  politician,  who,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  was 
sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  in 
1657,  became  assistant  to  Milton,  as  Latin  secre- 
tary. In  the  Parliament  which  met  at  the 
Restoration,  ho  was  chosen  to  represent  his 
native  town.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
integrity  as  a senator,  and  by  his  wit  as  a writer 
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against  the  corruptions  of  the  court.  Charles 
11.  delighted  in  his  conversation,  but  could 
never  prevail  upon  him  to  support  his  measures 
The  following  anecdote,  so  strongly  depicting 
Ins  political  incorruptibility,  was  narrated  in  a 
small  work  published  in  1784.  “The  borough 
of  Hull,  in  tlio  reign  of  Charles  II.  chose  An- 
drew Marvell,  a young  gentleman  of  little  or  no 
fortune,  and  maintained  him  in  London  for  the 
service  of  the  public.  Ilis  understanding,  in- 
tegrity, and  spirit  were  dreadful  to  the  then  in- 
famous administration.  Persuaded  that  he 
would  be  theirs  for  properly  asking,  they  sent 
his  old  schoolfellow,  the  Lord-Treasurer  Dauby, 
to  renew  acquaintance  with  him  in  his  garret. 
At  parting,  the  lord-treasurer,  out  of  pure  afiec- 
tion,  slipped  into  his  hand  an  order  on  the  Trea- 
sury for  £1000,  and  then  went  to  his  chariot. 
Marvell,  looking  at  the  paper,  calls  after  the 
treasurer,  ‘My  lord,  I request  another  moment.’ 
They  went  up  again  to  the  garret,  and  Jack, 
the  servant-boy,  was  called.  ‘Jack,  child,  what 
had  1 for  dinner  yesterday?’  ‘Don’t  you  remem- 
ber, sir  ? You  had  the  little  shoulder  of  mutton 
that  you  ordered  me  to  bring  from  the  woman 
in  the  market.’  ‘ Very  right,  child ; what  have 
I for  dinner  to-day?’  ‘Don’t  you  know,  sir, 
that  you  bid  me  lay  by  the  blade-bone  to  broil  ?’ 
"Tis  so,  very  right;  child,  go  away.  My  lord, 
do  you  hear  that  ? Andrew  Marvell’s  dinner  is 
provided ; there’s  your  piece  of  paper.  1 want  it 
not.  1 know  the  sort  of  kindness  you  intended. 
I live  here  to  serve  my  constituents;  the  mi- 
nistry may  seek  men  for  their  purpose;  I am 
not  one.’  ” The  close  of  his  political  career  was 
brought  about,  according  to  Mr.  Dove,  in  the 
following  way.  “Marvell  had  now  rendered 
himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  usual  friends  of  a 
corrupt  court,  and  to  the  heir  presumptive, 
James,  duke  of  York,  that  he  was  beset  on  all 
sides  by  powerful  enemies,  who  even  proceeded 
so  far  as  to  menace  his  life.  Hence  he  was 
obliged  to  use  great  caution,  to  appear  seldom 
in  public,  and,  frequently  to  conceal  the  place  of 
his  abode ; but  all  his  care  proved  ineffectual  to 
preserve  him  from  their  vengeance;  for  he  died 
at  the  of  fifty-eight  years,  not  without  strong 
suspicions  (as  his  constitution  was  active  and 
vigorous)  of  having  suffered  under  the  effect  of 
poison.”  Although  his  fame  as  a wit,  satirist, 
and  poet,  was  considerable  during  his  time,  it  is 
as  a man  of  great  political  integrity  that  he  is 
remembered.  A complete  edition  of  his  works 
was  published,  with  his  life  prefixed,  in  1776. 
B.  in  Yorkshire,  1620;  d.  1678. 

Marx  I.,  mair'-e,  queen  of  England,  was  the 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  Catharine  of  Ara- 
gon, his  first  wife.  Her  education  was  liberal, 
and  she  acquired  so  great  a knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language  as  to  undertake  a translation  of 
the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus  on  St.  John’s 
gospel,  which,  however,  she  did  not  complete. 
During  the  life  of  her  father  she  experienced 
many  marks  of  his  fierce  temper;  and  the 
treatment  which  her  mother  had  experienced 
contributed  much  towards  increasing  her  dislike 
to  Henry,  and  to  the  alterations  which  he  in- 
troduced into  the  church.  During  the  reign  of 
Edward,  she  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  join 
in  communion  with  the  Protestant  divines;  on 
this  account,  that  amiable  prince  was  persuaded 
by  his  minister,  the  duke  of  Northumberland, 
to  set  aside  his  sisters  from  the  succession,  and 
to  declare  Lady  Jane  Grey  his  heir.  At  his 
death,  in  1553,  that  lady  was  proclaimed  queen ; 
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but  her  reign  lasted  only  a few  days.  The 
partisans  of  Mary  became  numerous,  and  she 
entered  London  without  opposition.  In  putting 
to  death  Lady  Jane  and  her  husband,  Lord 
Dudley,  she  indicated  that  sanguinary  an!  re- 
vengeful temper  which  was  soon  displaced  in  a 
violent  persecution  of  the  Protestants;  even 
Cranmer,  to  whom  she  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
debted for  her  life,  did  not  escape  her  bigotry 
and  cruelty.  In  1554  she  married  Philip  of 
Spain,  eldest  son  of  Charles  V.,  with  whom  she 
lived  on  indifferent  terms.  A disappointment, 
occasioned  by  a supposed  miscarriage,  and 
aggravated  by  the  loss  of  Calais,  produced  a 
fever,  of  which  she  died  in  1553,  and  with  her 
ended  the  domination  of  the  papal  power  in 
England,  b.  at  Greenwich,  1516. 

Mary  II.,  queen  of  England,  the  wife  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  was  the  daughter  of  James  II.  by 
Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon. 
At  the  age  of  15  she  was  married  to  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  with  whom  she  went  to  Eng- 
land, in  16S9.  The  same  year.  Parliament 
having  declared  the  crown  vacant  by  the  abdi- 
cation of  James,  conferred  it  upon  William  and 
Mary.  She  was  of  a meek  disposition,  and  did 
not  interfere  in  matters  of  government,  except 
when  her  husband  was  absent.  (See  William 
HI.)  She  died,  without  issue,  of  the  small-pox 
in  169-4.  b.  1662. 

Mary  Stuart,  stu'-art,  commonly  called 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  the  daughter  of  James  V., 
king  of  Scotland,  by  Marie  of  Loraine, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  was  only  eight 
days  old  when  her  father  died;  on  which 
she  became  heiress  to  the  throne.  Henry  VIII. 
of  England  endeavoured  to  unite  the  two  king- 
doms, by  a marriage  between  liis  son  Edward 
and  the  infant  queen  of  Scots;  but  his  offer 
being  rejected,  lie  sent  his  troops  into  Scot- 
land, where  they  took  and  plundered  Edin- 
burgh, but  were  soon  obliged  to  return.  In 
1543,  Mary  was  betrothed  to  Francis,  dauphin 
of  France,  at  which  court  she  acquired  those 
accomplishments  which  rendered  her  an  object 
of  universal  admiration;  and  there,  also,  she 
imbibed  those  prejudices  which  proved  the 
source  of  her  misfortunes.  In  1558  the  mar- 
riage was  celebrated,  and,  by  the  direction  of 
their  lather-in-law,  Mary  and  her  husband 
assumed  the  title  of  king  and  queen  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  supposed  ground  of  the  illegitimacy 
of  Elizabeth ; an  act  of  ridiculous  ambition, 
which  was  afterwards  fatal  to  Mary.  In  1559 
Henry  II.  died,  and  Francis  became  king  of 
France;  but,  in  less  than  two  years,  he  left 
Mary  a widow ; on  which  she  returned  to  her 
native  country,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  thir- 
teen years,  and,  says  Robertson,  “ a stranger  to 
her  subjects,  without  experience,  without  allies, 
and  almost  without  a friend.”  Scotland  was  at 
that  time  a prey  to  fanatical  zeal.  The  Presby- 
terian party,  goaded  to  desperation  by  the  fierce 
intolerance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  car- 
ried the  work  of  reformation  to  the  extreme, 
by  destroying  abbeys,  cathedrals,  libraries,  and 
even  the  monuments  of  the  dead.  Such  was 
the  state  of  the  kingdom  at  the  landing  of  Mary, 
who,  the  first  Sunday  after  her  arrival,  ordered 
mass  to  be  said  in  her  chapel;  an  act  which 
gave  great  oll'cnce  to  the  people.  Mary,  never- 
theless, proclaimed  that  any  attempts  towards 
a change  or  subversion  of  the  established 
church  should  be  treated  as  a capital  offence. 
Although  she  held  several  conferences  with 
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Knox,  during1  one  of  which  she  was  bathed  in 
tears  before  the  reformer’s  fierce  eloquence, 
Mary  could  not  be  induced  to  change  her  reli- 
gious opinions.  Several  offers  of  marriage  were 
made  to  Mary,  who  rejected  them,  and  bestowed 
her  hand  on  Henry,  Lord  Darnley,  son  of  the 
earl  of  Lennox,  a young  nobleman  of  prepossess- 
ing appearance,  but  weak  and  impetuous  in 
mind  and  temper,  and  mean  and  intempera  e 
in  his  b.abits.  This  inauspicious  marriage  was 
soon  followed  by  alienation,  and  the  enemies  of 
both  did  their  utmost  to  widen  the  breach. 
They  persuaded  Darnley  that  David  Rizzio,  an 
Italian  musician,  whom  the  queen  had  appointed 
her  foreign  secretary,  had  supplanted  him  in 
her  affections.  A conspiracy  was  formed,  and 
one  night,  while  the  queen  was  at  supper  with 
the  countess  of  Argyle,  Darnley  conducted  his 
confederates  to  the  royal  apartment,  where 
Eizzio  was  murdered  in  the  presence  of  Mary, 
who  was  then  advanced  in  pregnancy.  The  next 
favourite  at  the  court  of  Scotland  was  James 
Hepburn,  earl  Bothwell,  a man  of  considerable 
talents,  hut  of  unprincipled  mind.  By  his  arts 
he  gained  an  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  M ary, 
who  appointed  him  lieutenant  of  the  Marches. 
In  156ti  she  was  delivered  of  a son,  afterwards 
James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  I.  of  England. 
Darnley  was  soon  afterwards  seized  with  a 
strange  distemper,  whilst  staying  at  his  father’s 
house  at  Glasgow.  He  returned  to  Edinburgh ; 
but,  instead  of  proceeding  to  1 lolyrood  Palace, 
went  to  a solitary  house,  which  was  blown  up 
ten  days  afterwards,  the  body  of  the  king  being 
found  in  the  garden,  without  any  marks  of 
violence  upon  it.  This  deed  occasioned  uni- 
versal horror,  and  as  it  was  believed  that  Both- 
well was  its  principal  contriver,  he  was  brought 
before  the  privy  council,  but,  after  a mock  trial, 
was  acquitted.  His  influence  over  Mary  in- 
creasing, he  laid  aside  the  mask,  and,  in  1567, 
seized  the  queen,  and  carried  her  to  the  castle 
of  Dunbar,  where,  by  entreaties  and  force,  he 
prevailed  on  her  to  marry  him.  This  is  the 
great  stain  on  the  character  of  this  ill-fated 
woman,  which  has  called  forth  the  condemna- 
tion both  of  her  enemies  and  her  defenders.  A 
confederacy  of  the  most  powerful  lords  in  the 
kingdom  was  formed  against  Mary  and  Both- 
well; but,  after  a time,  the  queen  abandoned 
the  earl,  and  was  taken  first  to  Edinburgh,  and 
afterwards  to  the  castle  of  Lochleven.  The 
lords  of  the  confederacy  forced  her  to  sign  a 
renunciation  other  crown  in  favour  of  her  son, 
ac  , -vvas  ai-,(-'0rdingly  crowned  at  Stirling. 
Alter  this,  the  enemies  of  Mary,  who  had  suffered 
Bothwell  to  quit  the  kingdom,  caused  different 
persons  to  be  executed  for  being  concerned  in 
the  king’s  murder.  Mary,  after  nearly  a year’s 
coniinernent,  escaped  from  her  prison  in  the 
island  of  Lochleven,  and  raised  a large  army- 
hut  the  regent  Murray  marching  against  her’ 
the  royal  party  was  defeated.  On  this,  Mary 
7J.nt®  England,  and  implored  the  protection 
ot  Elizabeth,  who  acted  with  great  duplicity  fa- 
scine time,  and  at  length  declared  that  1:0 
assistance  could  be  afforded  her  unless  she  sub- 
mitted to  a legal  trial.  After  some  difficulties, 
this  was  agreed  to,  and  the  cause  was  to  be  de- 
fin^|lned  at  Y,ork>  b7  a commission,  which 
i r®movecl  to  London,  where  it  was  dc- 
wiierpi  \at  “ nothing  had  been  produced 
lereby  the  queen  of  England  could  conceive 

nn rti.f  ai)y  evi1  opinion  of  her  good  sister,  for 
^ ID^Ie.  seen.”  Mary  was,  notwithstand- 
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ing,  kept  in  close  confinement.  The  duke  of 
Norfolk  formed  the  design  of  marrying  her, 
in  which  lie  was  encouraged  by  several  of  the 
English  nobility,  and  also  by  the  regent  Murray; 
but  this  being  discovered  by  Elizabeth,  the  duke 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  whence  he  was  not  re- 
leased till  he  promised  to  renounce  all  corre- 
spondence with  the  queen  of  Scotland,  but 
afterwards  renewing  his  ambitious  project,  he 
was  tried  and  executed.  After  a long  confine- 
ment at  Coventry,  Mary  was  removed  to  Fothc- 
ringay  Castle,  where  she  was  to  undergo  the 
mock  formality  of  a trial,  on  the  charge  of 
fomenting  conspiracies  against  Elizabeth.  When 
brought  before  the  commissioners,  she  dis- 
claimed their  authority  and  asserted  her  inno- 
cence; but  though  no  proof  appeared  of  the 
charges,  she  was  declared  guilty  or  conspirin'” 
against  the  life  of  Elizabeth.  Mary  received 
the  tidings  with  complacency,  being  wearied  by 
her  unparalleled  persecutions.  Many  foreign 
pow-ers  interested  themselves  in  her  behalf,  and 
her  son  James  endeavoured  to  save  her  life,  but 
in  vain.  She  was  beheaded  in  the  castle  of 
Fotheringav,  February  8,  15S7,  after  praying  to 
God  to  forgive  all  who  had  thirsted  for  her 
blood.  I bus  fell  Mary  Stuart,  a princess  of 
uncommon,  beauty  and  accomplishments,  as 
well  as  misfortunes.  Her  remains  were  in- 
terred in  Peterborough  Cathedral,  whence  they 
were  removed  by  her  son,  after  he  had  ascended 
the  English  throne,  and  deposited  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  b.  1542. 

Mary,  queen  of  Hungary,  was  sister  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  and  married,  in  1521,  Louis 
king  of  Hungary,  who  soon  after  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Mohatz.  Ilis  widow  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  Low  Countries  in  1531,  and  in 
that  station  behaved  with  great  courage  and 
prudence.  She  headed  the  troops  in  several 
actions,  and  was  so  fond  of  hunting  as  to  be 
culled  Diana,  and  the  Huntress.  She  favoured 
the  Protestants,  and  had  a taste  for  literature 
Between  her  and  Henry  II.,  king  of  France' 
there  was  a great  animosity,  and  she  committed’ 
considerable,  vavag-es  in  the  French  provinces. 
Henry,  on  his  part,  invaded  Flanders,  and  de- 
stroyed the  palace  of  Mary,'  who,  in  return 
carried  devastation  into  Picardy.  The  Spanish 
soldiers  called  her  the  mother  of  the  camp  She 
resigned  the  government  in  1555.  d.  1558. 

Mary  of  England  was  daughter  of  Henry 
V1L,  and  married  Louis  XI  I.  in  1514  Becom- 
1 tig  a widow  in  the  following  year,  she  was 
united  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  b.  1497;  d.  1534. 

M aky,  an  Anglo-Norman  poetess  in’  the  13fli 
century,  was  bom  in  France,  but  resided  chiefly 
m England.  She  was  the  authoress  of  a collec- 
tion  of  fables  cntiUed  “ Ysopet”  (the  Little 
/Esop) . M.  Legrand  d’Aussy  published  her 
tables  in  modern  French  prose. 

M asaccio,  Ihomas,  a celebrated 

Italian  painter,  was  accounted  the  principal 
artist  of  the  second  age  of  modern  art,  from 
its  revival  under  Cimabue.  Fuseli  says  of 
him,  “ Masaccio  was  a genius,  and  the  head  of 
an  epoch  in  the  art.  He  may  be  considered  as 
the  precursor  of  Raffaellc,  who  imitated  his 
principles,  and  sometimes  transcribed  his 
figures.”  His  most  perfect  works  are  the 
frescoes  of  S.  Pietro  del  Carmine,  at  Florence 
where  vigour  of  conception,  truth  and  vivacity 
of  expression,  are  supported  by  surprising  har- 
mony of  colour,  b.  about  1401 ; d.  aboutl4"f) 
Masanibllo,  ma'-san-e-cl'-o,  a fisherman  of 
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Naples,  whose  veal  name  was  Tomaso  Aniello, 
ami  who,  in  1G 17,  headed  an  insurrection  of  his 
countrymen,  besieged  the  viceroy,  the  duke  of 
Arcos,  in  his  palace,  and  compelled  him  to  capi- 
tulate. During  seven  days,  Masaniello  was 
master  of  Naples;  but,  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
was  assassinated  by  some  emissaries  of  the  vice- 
roy, in  a riot.  His  story  has  been  often  drama- 
tized, and  ho  forms  the  hero  of  two  operas, 
entitled  “Masaniello,”  and  “The  Dumb  Girl 
of  Portici.”  n.  1023;  d.  1647. 

Mascagni,  Paul,  mas-Jcan'-ye,  a celebrated 
Italian  anatomist,  who  was  professor  at  Siena, 
Pisa,  and  Florence,  and  was  elected  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  College  of  France.  Me  completed 
the  fme  collection  of  anatomical  preparations 
contained  in  the  Museum  of  Florence.  Several 
learned  works  were  produced  by  him ; among 
the  rest,  “ Universal  Anatomy,”  which  appeared 
after  his  death,  at  Pisa,  illustrated  by  many  line 
engravings,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete and  valuable  works  of  its  class,  b.  in 
Tuscany,  1752;  d.  1815. 

Mascaron,  Julius,  mas'-M-raicng',  an  emi- 
nent French  ecclesiastic,  entered  among  the 
priests  of  the  Oratory;  and  soon  became  so 
popular  a preacher,  that  multitudes  thronged 
from  all  quarters  to  hear  him.  In  1666  he  was 
called  to  court,  to  preach  before  Louis  XIV.; 
and  successively  became  bishop  ot  Tulle  and 
Agen  At  the  latter  place  he  founded  an  hos- 
pital. A collection  of  his  “Funeral  Orations” 
was  published,  among  which  the  most  admired 
are  those  on  Marshal  Turenne,  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  and  the  Chancellor  Seguier.  b.  at 
Versailles,  1634;  d.  1703. 

Mascheroni,  Lorenzo,  mas'-Jccii-ro'-ne,  an 
Italian  mathematician,  who  published  notes  on 
the  “ Integral  Calculus”  of  Euler,  and  assisted 
in  the  experiments  performed  by  the  Institute 
of  Bologna,  with  a view  of  proving  the  figure 
of  the  earth  by  the  descent  of  bodies.  The  in- 
vention, however,  which  has  rendered  his  name 
conspicuous,  was  his  celebrated  Geometria  del 
compasso,  “the  compass  geometry.”  b.  at  Ber- 
gamo, 1750 ; d.  at  Paris,  1800. 

Masenius,  or  Masen,  James,  mas-en'-e-us,  a 
Jesuit,  who  wrote  a Latin  poem,  called  “ Sar- 
cothea,  or  the  Fall  of  Man;”  which  Lauder 
brought  into  notice  by  pretending  that  Milton 
was  indebted  to  it  for  part  of  his  Paradise 
Lost.”  He  was  also  the  author  of  “ The  Art  of 
Poetry  ” “ Palaestra  Styli  Eomani.”  “ The  Lives 
of  Charles  V.  and  Ferdinand,”  “Notes  on  the 
Annals  of  Treves,”  &c.  b.  1606;  n.  1681. 

Mask  res,  Francis,  mci'-sair,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish mathematician,  who  was  descended  from 
an  old  French  family.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  adopted  the  law  as  liis  profes- 
sion. After  spending  some  years  in  America 
as  attorney-general  for  Canada,  he  returned  to 
Fil'd  and  in  1773,  and  afterwards  became  cur- 
sit  or-baron  of  the  Exchequer,  deputy-recorder 
of  London,  &c.  He  was  not  only  an  able  ma- 
thematician, but  a most  munificent  patron  ot 
the  science.  At  his  own  expense  he  reprinted 
many  valuable  works  relating  thereto.  His 
own  works  were,  “ Elements  of  Plane  lngono- 
metry  ” “Principles  of  the  Doctrine  ot  Life 
Annuities,”  and  an  “ Apppendix  to  Friends 
•Principles  of  Algebra.’”  Between  the  years 
1791  and  1807  he  published,  at  Ins  own  expense, 
a collection  of  works  on  Logarithms,  in  6 huge 
volumes,  entitled,  “ Scriptores  Logarithmici. 
At  a later  period,  he  produced  reprints  ot  the 
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optical  treatises  of  James  Gregory,.  Descartes, 
Huygens,  Barrow,  and  Halley,  b.  in  London, 
1731 ; j).  at  lleigate,  1824. 

Masham,  Mrs.  Abigail,  mank'-um,  the  favourite 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  cousin  of  the  duchess  of 
Marlborough,  who  placed  her  in  the  queen’s 
service  as'  waiting-maid.  She  subsequently 
supplanted  the  duchess,  and  obtained  a power- 
ful influence  over  the  queen.  Harley,  after- 
wards carl  of  Oxford,  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  her,  and  the  pair,  during  some  time, 
virtually  ruled  at  court.  Her  husband,  Mr. 
Masham,  was  raised  to  the  peei-age,  and 
both  took  a large  share  in  the  secret  negotia- 
tion with  France  for  placing  the  Pretender  on 
the  English  throne.  After  the  death  of  the 
queen,  she  retired  into  private  life.  i>.  1734. 

Masius,  Andrew,  ma-si'-us,  a learned  gram- 
marian, who  became  counsellor  to  the  duke  of 
Cloves.  His  principal  works  are,  “ A Syriac 
Lexicon  and  Grammar,”  and  “ A Commentary 
on  the  Book  of  Joshua.”  b.  1516 ; n.  1573. 

Maskeetne,  Bev.  Nevil,  mux -Ice-line,  an 
eminent  English  astronomer,  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and,  in  1755,  took  orders;  but, 
becoming  acquainted  with  Bradley,  the  astro- 
nomer, assisted  him  in  his  scientific  labours. 
In  1761  he  made  a voyage  to  St.  Helena,  to  ob- 
serve the  transit  of  Venus.  Four  years  after- 
wards, he  became  astronomer  royal,  and,  in 
1767,  commenced  the  publication  of  the  world- 
famous  “Nautical  Almanack.”  In  1790  he 
gave  to  the  world  some  of  the  results  of  his 
official  labours  at  the  Greenwich  Observatory, 
in  a work  entitled  “ A Standard  Catalogue  of 
Stars.”  b.  in  London,  1732;  d.  1811. 

Mason,  William,  mui'-son,  an  English  poet 
and  divine,  who,  in  1748,  published  a poem 
entitled  “ Isis,”  which  being  considered  as  an 
attack  on  the  university  of  Oxford,  was  an- 
swered by  Mr.  Warton  in  another,  called  “The 
Triumphs  of  Isis.”  In  1754  Mason  entered  into 
orders,  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king,  and 
presented  1*o  the  living  of  Aston,  in  Yorkshire. 
He  also  obtained  the  precentorship  of  York 
cathedral,  which  leading  his  mind  to  church 
music,  he  composed  a book  on  that  subject. 
Gray,  the  poet,  appointed  him  one  of  his  execu- 
tors'; and  Mason  wrote  the  life,  and  published 
the  letters,  of  his  friend.  He  also  composed 
the  epitaph  for  Gray’s  monument  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  In  the  American  war,  Mr.  Mason 
showed  himself  a warm  defender  of  the  rebels, 
as  they  were  termed  ; for  which  he  was  struck 
out  of  the  list  of  royal  chaplains.  The  horrors 
of  the  French  revolution  are  said  to  have  caused 
an  entire  change  in  his  political  opinions.  His 
“ Elfrida”  and  “ Caractacus,”  two  dramas  on 
the  Greek  model,  are  esteemed  the  best  of  Ins 
works.  He  also  wrote  a poem,  entitled  “ The 
English  Garden,”  and  translated  into  English 
verse  Du  Fresnoy’s  “ Art  of  Painting,”  to  winch 
Sir  Joshua  Bcynolds  added  valuable  notes,  b. 


1725 ; D.  1797. 

Mason,  Sir  John,  an  eminent  English  states- 
man, who,  becoming  a favourite  with  Henry 
VIII.,  was  employed  in  several  embassies,  and 
made  a member  of  the  privy  council,  lie  after- 
wards served  Edward  VI.,  and  contrived  to  hold 
his  places  under  Mary.  Queen  Elizabeth  made 
him  treasurer  of  her  chamber,  and  he  was  chosen 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  Jlis 
favourite  maxim  was,  “Do,  and  say  notion- . 
b.  at  Abingdon,  Berks,  about  1500;  d.  low. 

Mason,  John,  a dissenting  minister,  born  ai 
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Dunmow,  Essex,  was  the  author  of  an  excellent 
little  volume  of  ethics,  entitled  “ Self-know- 
ledge,” of  which  there  have  been  numerous 
editions;  he  also  wrote  “Practical  Discourses 
for  the  use  of  Families,”  “An  Essay  on  Elocu- 
tion,” two  “ Essays  on  the  Power  of  Poetical 
and  Prosaic  Numbers,”  “Christian  Morals.” 
u.  1706;  d.  1763. 

Masque  de  Fee,  m aslc- de(v) -fair,  or  the 
“Iron  Mask,”  the  name  of  an  unknown  person 
in  France,  who  was  conveyed  in  the  most 
secret  manner  to  the  castie  of  Pignercl  in 
1662,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  isles 
St.  Margaret  in  1636.  He  was  a man  taller 
than  ordinary,  and  extremely  well  made.  His 
accomplishments  were  evidently  great,  and 
he  had  a fine  taste  for  music.  He  always 
wore  a mask,  according  to  some,  of  velvet, 
while  others  assert  it  to  have  been  of  steel, 
furnished  with  springs,  which  was  so  con- 
■dructed  as  to  allow  him  free  liberty  to  eat  and 
■Jrink.  His  keepers  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  respect.  At  Pignerol  he  was  intrusted 
:o  the  charge  of  an  officer  named  St.  Mars,  on 
'hose  appointment  as  lieutenant  of  the  isles, 
his  unknown  personage  accompanied  him,  as 
le  finally  did  to  the  Pastille,  where  he  died  in 
703,  and  was  buried  under  the  name  of  Mar- 
■hiali.  Two  gentlemen,  who  were  prisoners  in 
he  room  over  him,  contrived  to  hold  some  con- 
•crsation  with  him  by  means  of  the  chimney, 
nd  found  that  he  was  a man  of  general  learn- 
.ng;  but  he  informed  them  that  a discovery  of 
-as  name  and  rank  would  be  death  both  to  him 
nd  them.  Numerous  conjectures  have  been 
prmed,  and  dissertations  written,  on  this  histo- 
ical  subject,  which,  nevertheless,  still  remains 
i impenetrable  obscurity.  It  has  been  conjec- 
: tred  that  he  might  have  been  the  count  de 
ermandois,  son  of  the  duchess  de  la  Valliere, 
ms  imprisoned  for  having  given  a blow  to  the 
auplnn;  ora  twin-brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  so 
isposed  of  to  prevent  rivalry  between  the  two 
•others.  This  last  opinion  is  that  of  Voltaire, 
id  appears  to  derive  some  support  from  the 
emoirs  published  by  the  Duke  de  Piehelieu  in 

* I/O. 

' Masskna,  Andre,  mas'-se-nu,  prince  of  Ess- 
ig,  duke  of  Kivoli,  and  marshal  of  France, 
:med  a French  regiment  at  an  early  age,  and 
stinguished  himself  in  the  first  wars  of  the 
•‘evolution.  In  1795  he  was  promoted  to  the 
nk  of  general  of  division,  and  bore  a glorious 
r‘  “ ,tlle  ltalian  campaigns  of  Bonaparte. 

1 1/98  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army 
arged  to  establish  the  republican  government 
the  Papal  States;  but  both  his  own  soldiers 
' . j ® inhabitants  of  the  subjected  states  com- 
aimng  of  his  insatiable  avarice,  he  was  com- 
bed to  resign  his  command.  He  remained 
employed  until  the  following  year,  when  he 
is  given  the  command  of  the ‘armies  of  the 
mubc  and  Switzerland,  and  defeated  the  Rus- 
ns  at  Hie  battle  of  Zurich ; thus  saving  France 
>m  invasion.  He  was  next  sent  to  defend 
noa  from  the  attacks  of  an  Austrian  army 
d the  English  fleet.  In  1801,  lie  was  nomi- 
ted  marshal  of  France  and  duke  of  Eivoli 
the  following  year  received  the  command- 
cnict  ot  the  army  of  Italy,  when  he  succeeded 
oiivingthe  archduke  Charles  before  him,  and 
-cting  a junction  with  Napoleon.  In  1806  he 
:Sf“lei1  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  Naples;  and, 
the  insurgent  Calabrians,  enabled 
rn  10  take  possession  of  the  throne.  lie 


Mather 


commanded  the  firth  corps  in  Austria  in  1809, 
and  decided  the  victory  at  Essling,  for  which 
Napoleon  created  him  prince  of  Essling  He 
was  charged,  in  1810,  with  the  task  of  driving 
the  duke  of  Wellington  out  of  Portugal,  but 
met  a signal  failure  before  the  lines  of  Torres 
\ edras;  and,  after  a masterly  retreat  into  Spain 
he  was  recalled  in  1812.  Ill-bealth  prevented 
bis  taking  part  in  the  Russian  campaign  ; and 
in  1813,  while  commanding  a division  at  Toulon’ 
be  declared  his  adhesion  to  the  Bourbons.  After 
^bbdred  Days,  he  became  commander-in- 
ehief  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris.  He  was 
chosen  a member  of  the  council  of  war  before 
which  Ney  was  arraigned,  but  formed  one  of  the 
number  who  pronounced  the  court  to  be  incom- 
petent. This  remarkable  general,  who  was 
called  by  Napoleon  “ the  spoilt  child  of  Victory  ” 
was  one  of  the  ablest  tacticians  among  Napo- 
Icon  s subordinates;  but  although  lie  possessed 
in  the  field  all  the  best  qualities  of  a commander 
Ins  character  was  disgraced  by  an  avarice  which 
was  apparently  without  limit.  Disraeli  appears 
anxious  to  establish  the  fact  that  Massing  was 
a Jew.  In  his  “Coningsby”  he  says,  “several  of 
the  1<  reneh  marshals,  and  the  most  famous— 
Massena,  for  example,  was  a Hebrew:  his  real 
name  was  Manasseh.”  b.  at  Nice,  1758 ; d.  1817. 

Massillon,  Jean  Baptiste,  inas'-see-tjaicnq 
a famous  French  prelate,  who  at  the  age  of  18 
entered  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory  He 
acquired  a superiority  over  all  the  preachers  of 
'lmei  a)j<l  -Louis  XIV.  once  said  to  him. 
Father,  when  I hear  other  preachers,  I go 
away  much  pleased  with  them;  but  when  I hear 
you,  I go  away  much  displeased  with  myself” 
In  1717  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Clermont 
and,  in  1719,  admitted  a member  of  the  French 
Academy.  His  works  were  printed  in  12  vols 
m 1746.  b.  at  Hieres,  Provence,  1663;  d.  1742! 

Massingee,  Philip,  mils' -sin-jer,  a celebrated 
English  dramatic  autlior,  was  the  son  of  one  of 
the  earl  of  Pembroke’s  retainers,  and  was  sent 
to  the  university  of  Oxford.  Having  lost  his 
patron  s favour,  for  what  reason  is  uncertain 
he  quitted  the  university  without  a decree 
and  went  to  London  in  1606,  where  he"3  en- 
gagecl  in  dramatic  composition  until  his  death 
At  the  outset  lie  appears  to  have  assisted 
others  in  writing  plays,  but,  in  1622,  pro- 
duced an  entire  play  of  his  own— “ The  Virgin 
irLr.t}7-  , Some  of  t]»e  best  of  his  remaining 


r — luiiuam,  ana  tne  "j 
Lover,  b.  at  Salisbury,  1584;  d.  1640. 

.7™ 3S,ON>  (1)avid>  mas-son,  an  English  litter  a- 
.*»  who,  after  completing  his  education  at  the 
ZSv°  fihnburg'b,  went  to  London,  and 
devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  was  engaged 
to  write  articles  for  the  “Edinburgh  Review  ” 
for  Fraser  s Magazine,”  &c.;  the  best  of  whidi 
^-e,,on  Thackeray,  Carlyle,  the  “ Genius  of 
Rabelais,  the  Dignity  of  Labour,”  “Modern 
pre-Raphaelitism,”  Shakspeare,  Gothe,  &c.  In 
18o9  he  undertook  the  editorship  of  “Macmil- 
lans Magazine.”  b.  at  Aberdeen,  1822. 

Mastkks,  Thomas,  mas'-ters,  a poet,  was  born 
??  Lores,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  educated  at 
mchestcr  and  New  College,  Oxford,  lie  was 
the  author  of  various  Greek  poems  and  orations  • 
assisted  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  in  his  “ Life 

& I Id  and  bad  a share  in  writing 
his  liaclatus  do  Ventate.”  d.  1643  ” 

ilATHEn,  Cotton,  mai'-tlier,  an  eminent 
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American  divine,  became  assistant  to  his  father, 
also  a clergyman,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  piety  and  learning.  In  1710,  the 
university  of  Glasgow  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  D.D.,  and  in  1714,  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He 
wrote  a number  of  books;  among  which  arc, 
an  “Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England;” 
“The  Christian  Philosopher;”  “Too  Wonders 
of  the  Invisible  World,  being  an  Account  of  the 
Trials  of  several  Witches  lately  executed  in  New 
England ;”  &c.  In  this  last  work,  he  showed 
an  astonishing  degree  of  credulity,  is.  at  Bos^ 
ton,  1663;  D.  1728.  . 

Mathew,  Rev.  Theobald,  ma'-tlm,  the  Apos- 
tle of  Temperance,”  was  the  son  of  an  illegi- 
timate member  of  the  Llandaff  family,  and  was 
educated  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  at 
St.  Patrick’s  College,  Maynooth.  After  being 
appointed  missionary  at  Cork,  he  acquired  the 
greatest  respect  and  consideration  from  all 
classes,  and  established  religious  societies  for 
' visiting  the  sick  and  poor.  At  a later  period,  lie 

became  president  of  a temperance  association  at 

Cork.  He  then  devoted  himself  to  the  task  ot 
inducing  spirit-drinker®  to  “ take  the  pledge  ot 
abstinence ; and  in  a few  months  converted  no 
less  than  150,000  in  Cork  alone  Heater  wards 
made  a progress  through  I reland,  visited  Dublin, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  London, 
where  the  same  success  greeted  Ins  philan- 
thropic efforts.  A striking  proof  that  he  disre- 
garded his  temporal  interests  in  the  cause  lie 
had  espoused,  was  afforded  by  the  fact  that  a 
large  distillery,  owned  by  his  brother,  and  from 
which  he  himself  drew  almost  Ins  whole  in- 
come, was  shut  up  in  consequence  of  his  crusade 
against  alcoholic  liquids  In  recognition  of  his 
services,  he  was  granted  a pension  of  300L  pei 
annum,  b.  in  Tipperary1,  1790;  d.  1856. 

Mathews,  Charles,  a comedian  of  transcend- 
ent ability,  and  one  who  was  long  regarded  as 
the  master-mind  of  the  mimic  art  was  the  son 
of  a bookseller  in  the  Strand,  London,  who  had 
placed  him  in  Merchant  I aylors  School,  and 
apprenticed  him  to  learn  his  own  business. 
The  stage,  however,  proving  more  attractive  to 
vouim  Mathews  than  the  shop  of  his  father,  the 
latter  gave  him  twenty  guineas  and  Ins  inden- 
tures with  permission  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
inclinations;  and  a promise  of  twenty  guineas 
more  if  he  would  abandon  histrionics,  and 
“turn  to  an  honest  calling.  He  rambled 
about  with  provincial  companies  tor  a time  : 
but  the  great  versatility  of  talent  lie  possessed 
soon  placed  him  at  the  top  ot  his  profession,  and 
rendered  him  a general  favourite  with  the 
public  After  a long  career  ot  successful  per- 
formances, his  metropolitan  engagement  grew 
' " from  managerial  interference  and  pro- 
fessional rivalries,  and  lie  determined  to  “set 
up  for  himself,”  and  to  depend  solely  on  his  own 
exertions  For  sixteen  years  pievious  to  Ins 
death  he  was  accustomed  to  entertain  whole 
audiences  by  hU  singlo 
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on  his  birthday,  June  28th,  1835.  n.  1776. 
Mathews  was  twice  married,  but  had  one  child 
only,  Charles  Mathews  the  younger,  also  a 
famous  actor  of  genteel  comedy,  and  for  some 
years  lessee  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  London. 

Matthias  Couvinus,  ma'-ihi-us  kor-vi-nus, 
called  the  Great,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia, was  the  son  of  John  Hunniades.  The 
enemies  of  his  father  conlined  him  in  prison  in 
Bohemia;  but,  on  regaining  his  liberty,  lie  was 
elected  king  of  Hungary,  in  1458,  when  only 
fifteen  years  of  age.  His  election,  however,  was 
opposed  by  many  of  the  Hungarian  lords,  who 
offered  the  crown  to  Frederick  111.  The 
Turks,  profiting  by  these  divisions,  invaded  the 
country,  hut  were  expelled  by  Matthias,  who 
compelled  Frederick  to  yield  to  him  tire  crown 
of  St.  Stephen,  of  which  lie  had  obtained  pos- 
session. The  war  was  afterwards  renewed,  aud 
Matthias,  overrunning  Austria,  took  Vienna  and 
Neustadt ; on  which  the  emperor  was  obliged  to 
make  a peace,  in  1487.  Matthias  reformed  many 
abuses,  particularly  with  respect  to  duels  and 
lawsuits,  and  was  preparing  an  expedition 
against  the  Turks,  when  he  died  of  an  apo- 
plexy, in  1490.  b.  1443. 

M atignon,  J acques  de,  ma'-teen-yaicng,  prmce 
of  Montagne,  and  count  of  Thorigni,  a famous 
general  of  France.  He  displayed  great  courage 
when  young,  in  several  battles,  and  in  1572 
commanded  the  royal  army  in  Normandy,  in 
1579  he  was  made  a marshal  of  France,  and  as- 
sisted as  constable  at  the  coronation  of  Henry 
IV.  b.  1525;  D.  1597.  , , 

Matilda,  or  Maud,  7 na-iil  -da,  the  daughter 
of  Henry  I.,  king  of  England,  and  wife  of 
Henry  V.,  emperor  of  Germany,  was  nomi- 
nated by  her  father,  in  1135,  successor  to  the 
English  throne;  but,  in  her  absence,  Stephen, 
the  nephew  of  Henry,  usurped  the  tr  ie.  Ar- 
riving* in  Ensland  with  a large  army,  in  Il-i9, 
she  defeated  Stephen,  and  was  acknowledged 
queen  by  a parliament  held  in  1141.  Stephen 
afterwards  defeated  the  empress ; on  which  the 
people  declared  for  him,  and  Matilda  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom.  On  the  dea.li  of 
the  emperor,  she  married  Geoffrey  Plantagenet, 
earl  of  Anjou,  by  whom  she  had  a son,  alttr- 
wards  Henry  II.  of  England.  B.  1100;  d 116/. 

Matilda  Caroline,  queen  ot  Denmark,  the 
laughter  of  Frederick  Louis,  Prmce  of  Wales, 


and- father  of  George  111.,  was  married  at 
the  a®*e  of  fifteen  to  Christian  A II.,  king  ot 
Denmark ; but,  having  been  accused  of  an  in- 


trigue with  the  minister,  Struensee,  was 


dl- 


b.  1751 ; D.  at  Zell, 


voreed  and  sent  into  exile. 

Matsys,  Quintin,  mat-sis,  an  eminent  painter, 
of  the  Dutch  school,  is  stated  to  have  been 
brought  up  as  a blacksmith,  which  trade  h° 
abandoned  on  falling  in  love  with  a young  D«., 
to  obtain  whose  hand  he  studied  paintir  g,  * 

became  an  excellent  artist.  A * Descent  fiomth 

Cross,”  in  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp,  isMsmas 
terpieee,  and  there  is  a celebrated  p i ' } : S * 
him,  called  “The  Two  Misers,  at  Windsor 
Castle,  b.  at  Antwerp,  1460;  d.  lo-J.  . 

Mattheson,  John,  ma  -thc-son,  an  J 

musical  composer  and  performer,  was  a 


lposcr  anu  puiiuwny , . ,r 

of  Hamburgh,  and  or  so  precocious  talent  tna  I 
at  nine  years  of  ago  hern  ablc^to 


compositions  of  his  own  at  the  organ,  --  j 
posed  music  for  the  church  and  for  the  thca  A 
and  was  always  present  at  the  performs  J 
it  Notwithstanding  he  gave  up  so  much  tuna 
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to  the  pursuit  ot'his  favourite  science,  producin 
operas,  anthems,  ;md  treatises  on  music,  he 
t.lle  of  secretary  to  the  English  resi- 
dent in  Hamburgh  lor  several  years,  and  was 
mu  usted  with  the  conduct,  of  various  important 
negotiations,  b.  1681 ; d.  1764. 

M atthew  Cantacuzeit us,  lean -ta-lcu-se -mix 
urn  son  of  John,  emperor  of  the  East,  and  his 

Bssomte  in  the  empire  in  1347.  John  abdicated 

the  throne  some  time  after,  on  which  Matthew 
remained  emperor,  with  John  Palajologus  I. 
ihese  princes  at  length  disagreed,  and  hail  re- 
course  to  arms.  A battle  was  fought  between 
snem  m ihraee,  and  Matthew  being  taken  pri- 
fcener,  was  compelled  to  renounce  the  throne  to 

^nnnlai'fi  Rc  HK>n  r.etired  to  the  monastery  of 
mount  Athos,  where  he  composed  commeniaries 
jn  the  bong  o 1 bolomon. 

inHhf^L-W  of  'Westminster,  an  English  monk 
, “!sJonan  of  the  14th  century,  who  wrote  a 
ihronicle  entitled  “ The  Flowers  of  History  ” 

nSola  n L,ondon> i!1  H67,  in  which  be  com- 
ncnces  with  the  creation  of  the  world  ; but  the 

0 G-  Port‘.°"is  ‘hat  which  he  devotes 
,nnlJc  chronicle  ot  English  events  from  the 
•onqueoi,  to  the  end  of  Edward  l.'s  rei°-n  A 

lheW01ik,ha3  becn  published  in 
■ 1 & Antiquarian  Library.” 

-lm,>n!UE,WS’  lhomas>  ntok'-ihews,  an  English 
T ' \n  ,01COn!n;an(iCd, in  lhe  Mediterranean 
a1}  obstmate  but  indecisive 
dtle^oll  louion  with  the  combined  lleets. 

second  06  bCin°  fJpported  hl'  hestoek, 

bed  to  lin  CCmma!K>  Atlmiral  Matthews 
ned  to  gain  a complete  victory:  and  vet  foi- 
ls Sf- tbe  s?rvice-  and  Lestoek 
is  acquitted.  He  retired  to  his  estate  in 
amorganshirc,  and  died  there,  1751. 

1 atthias.  muth-thi'-as,  emperor  of  Germany 
-s  the  son  oi  Maximilian  Jl.,  and  succeeded 
* brother  bodoip11  n ia  1613’ 

ttth  af  pa«nMari  Tth  tho  Turks>  with  whom 
utmas  concluded  a peace  in  1615:  but  the 

iVv  vcaw  6'nCdi ? 7 618,  and  continued  during 
3 icais.  b.  Ioo7 ; d.  at  Vienna,  16i9 

. 'an1Slnoiteter’  mat''ye^’  a French  his 
inn,  P°Ch  was  a zealous  partisan  of 
Le^ue  and  attended  Louis  XIII.  to  the 

nor  i Ji!  rt  jan-  He  wrote  “ A History  of 
She  l^LentS  ^,the  KeiSn  of  Henry  the 
he  lSln  °n7  °Lthe,  dea-th  of  tbat  monarch, 
'ranee  & p bt‘.  L,0U1S>”  “'Hie  History 
l , n l(JH  FraUC1S  L to  Louis  XIII.”  b. 

"E*  Uev.  Charles  Robert,  muf-u-rin,  an 
H nd  J Proceed  several  successful 
tied  <‘  ii  » 18,10,  brought  out  a tragedy 

' mai'-te,  an  eminent  phy- 

in  l7  u.t  k . US,  doctor’s  degree  at  Leyden, 

7U)t  settled  m England,  in  175n  lv> 

|Je  tlCca1leadIJe«  rdiCaT  Work>  pri«ted  at  the 
, ’ nCalJed  He  Journal  Britanniquc  ” 

>e  SSr*  01  thTe  Principal  productions 
v Afn*l1S  T»pre?Sl  Hi  1758  he  was  chosen 
■ of  the  Royal  Society,  to  winch  in  1765 
, ^ secretary.  He  also  rose  to  teJibra 
s llprn^  IS1  Museum.  The  life  prefixed 
naiKsman’  01  1 10  EarI  of  Chesterfield,” 

written  byhira- 

%ffnHteonSrSrf0nc?nf  the  Pmceding,  be- 
ris,  and  nf>rr  J °r  ®tormont,  ambassador 
.jincl  afterwards  one  of  the  librarians  of 


Maurice  of  Ai  assau 


of  the  Rm  ni  clusefum-  and-  In  177S,  a secretary 
li  erarv  rev  It15  Iu  1782  ho  commenced  a 

In  17Syi  when  u Whlch  was  continued  till  17S6. 
Royal  Solti  - °rC  Fcrc  great  divisions  in  the 
DrHnfhm^7’  occasioned  by  the  dismissal  of 
ui  Hutton  from  the  post  of  foreign  secretary 

Maty  resigned  his  place,  b.  1745  L W77’ 

ir"  asa£s 

„ .no  ilme  in  the  military  service  which  ho 

.nits  in  172J  he  became  a member  of  tho 
French  Academy,  and,  about  lour  years  after 

Lon£nSCUln117?h'°1'  the  Ro*al  Society  of 
uc mcion.  In  1/30  he  was  sent,  wilh  oilier 

SreTfTee’  \°n  tha  north,  to  determine  t£ 
Jf, , 1 c 0 ,.tb?  tni'th,  which  service  they  performed 

Prinep6  npC  pSUCCGSS’  ,At  the  invitation  of  the 
mice  of  Prussia,  afterwards  Frederick  the 
Great,  he  went  to  Berlin  in  1740,  and  was  an! 
?r°'lAfd  President  and  director  of  the  Academy 

^i  “rr  tl,at  ki?“  in  his  campaigns 
aQainst  the  Austrians;  but  exposing-  himself 
too  much  at  the  battle  of  Molvvitz.he  was  made 

received1’  bv^b!11*  t0  Vienna>  where  lie  was  well 
mif/c  w yr the  emperor.  He  was  soon  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Berlin,  after  receiving  several 
marks  of  the  imperial  favour.  He  was  of  a 

with  K-nd  -lrritabje  teniper-  ond  had  a dispute 
Zn  .and  an°ther  with  Voltaire  who 

- ted  his  satirical  talents  against  him  'This 
however,  was  not  much  io  the  credit*  of  th  ’ 

mentsVto°  bd!>rC  paid  fc-he  highest  eompli- 
nents  to  Maupertuis,  and  from  whom  he  had 

o ths  E«rtl.  delerBi„:^S..S--MS^S 
nomy BdUtSam  tSToKta “Jf Af‘'°' 

,»•  * St.  SMfS.  1789L 

Maueepas,  j ean  Frederic  Phelippeaux  Count 
de  mor'-pa , a French  statesman;  who  at  an 

wlien  Louis  XVI.  intrusted  1°^  public  afiiils  to 

lagei  oi  the  sciences.  His  memoirs  hv  i,;„J  \P 
are  carious,  but  carelessly  w vittoiV  /i  llni6C  ' 
pni;t«<l  at  Pari,  i„  ll -of  Am  “‘i 
MAUiticu  OB  Nassau,  Prince  of  ()rnn™ 

X7whoTclSth6in  °imtam  the 
iff- top**  P»st,L°„V?  45ST^; 

t en(  andn.(iecd>  hmVeveH  ^eat^ourTgiS 
tiforr’-,  a id,t  lK'm=  named  captjnn-geueral  of 
whicS111.  •drP/i°Vin,ues>  estabbshed  tha tl  berty 

elf  m as }Lla‘ had  be&UI>-  He  nntde  hin?- 
seu  mastei  of  Breda  m 1590,  and  tin's 

S Hi?  tb°  t,1‘”  »f  Atptan  ie,"“ 

“»  *'«'«<  ll!l%“SaZd  me7i!nmf 

%dAZ"Z°  S SSSS  uff  B 

was  Ibrocl  to  raiso  th?  S'  of“jfflirtr 
but  lie  soon  afterwards  obtained  a great  vie’ 
Albert  liear  Hieuport  This  was' 

"Cl  bJ  numerous  conquests.  In  1619, 
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Maurice  of  Saxony 


aiming  at  the  sovereignty  of  Holland,  lie  was 
opposed  by  the  virtuous  Barnevcldt,  who  was 
sent  to  the  scallbld  for  resisting  the  ambition  of 
Maurice.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  captains 
of  his  age,  but  his  cruelty  to  those  who  opposed 
his  aspirations  to  absolute  power  has  cast  a 
stain  upon  his  memory,  n.  1567 ; d.  1625. 

Maurice  of  Saxony.  (See  Saxe,  Marshal.) 

Mauhice,  Thomas,  a learned  Oriental  scholar 
and  historian,  was  educated  by  Dr.  Parr,  and  at 
St.  John’s  and  University  Colleges,  Oxford  ; and 
distinguished  himself  as  a writer.  In  1791,  lie 
published  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  “ Indian 
Antiquities;”  which  were  succeeded,  at  inter- 
vals, by  five  mere.  In  1795,  appeared  the  first 
volume  ot'  the  “History  of  Hindostan,  which 
was  completed  in  a third  volume,  in  1700.  In 
3802,  he  produced  the  first  volume  of  the  Mo- 
dern  History  of  Hindostan and  in  1804  the 
second  volume.  Besides  the  works  above  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Maurice  wrote  “ Poems,  Ser- 
mons,” his  own  “Memoirs,”  &c.  n.  at Ilertlord 
about  1754;  n.  1S2P  , 

Maurice,  Rev.  Frederic  Denison  a modern 
English  divine,  regarded  as  the  chief  ot  tne 
‘‘Broad  Church”  pnty,  was  son  ot  a Unita- 


Maxentius 


rian  clergyman,  and  was  sent  to  the  uiinei- 


1 lull  U1U1  p V lliuii,  aiivi  - j-j  4- 

sity  of  Cambridge,  where,  although  he  did  not 
take  a degree,  he  passed  his  examinations  with 
considerable  distinction.  After  leaving  Cam- 
bridge, he  went  to  London,  and  was  employed  to 
write  for  the  “ A tlieuccum”  upon  its  being  started 
by  Mr.  Silk  Buckingham.  He  likewise  pro- 
duced,  at  the  same  period,  a novel,  entitled 
“ Eustace  Conway.”  His  religious  views  next 
undergoing  considerable  modification,  he  went 
to  Oxford,  took  his  degree  there  and  became  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  ot  England.  IDs 
orthodoxy  on  many  doctrinal  points  has  been 
brought  into  question,  but  by  every  section  of 
the  clergy  his  moral  and  intellectual  w orth  lias 
been  freely  admitted.  He  wrote  largely  on  theo- 
logical matters,  and  contributed  treatises  on 
Moral  and  Metaphysical  lhilosophy  to  tlie 
“Encyclopaedia  Britannica.”  He  was  one  ot 
the  promoters  of  the  Christian  Socialist  move- 
ment which  had  for  its  object  the  abolition 
of  tlie  sytem  of  competitive  labour,  and  the 
association  of  the  working  classes  into  small 
communities,  which  should  undertake  woik  in 
common,  and  divide  the  proceeds.  He  is  the 
founder  and  principal  of  the  Working  Men  s 
College,  an  institution  at  which  instruction  is 
given  at  nominal  charges,  to  those  who  arc 
desirous  of  self-improvement,  n.  1805. 

Maurus,  Terentianus,  maw -rut,  a Latin  poet 
and  grammarian,  who  flourished  under  Inqan, 
a d is  alluded  to  with  respect  by  St.  Augustine. 
The  only  work  by  him  which  has  survived,  is  a 
dissertation  on  the  Art  of  Poetiy. 

Maury,  Jean  SitVrcin,  Cardinal,  mor'-e,  a dis- 
tinguished French  orator  who,  alter  pursuing 
bis"  theological  studies  at  Avignon,  went  to 
Paris  fn  his  18th  year,  to  gain  a livelihood  by 
Um  exercise  of  bis  talents.  His  first  works 
attracted  considerable  attention ; but,  being  re- 
solved to  devote  himself  to  pulpit  eloquence, 
he  took  orders,  and  having  pro  luced,  in  1//^, 
r i cTogy  on  Fenelon,  was  nominated  a vicar- 

‘ll1  -r  r _ 


A partisan  of  the  aristocracy,  his  eloquence  was 
constantly  brought  to  bear  against  Mirabeau, 
whose  most  formidable  antagonist  lie  became. 
Upon  the  closing  of  the  National  Assembly,  lie 
left  France,  and  went  to  Italy,  when  Pope  Pius 

VI  nominated  him  cardinal,  and  bishop  ol  Mon- 

teliascone.  In  1804  lie  was  permitted  to  return 
to  France,  and  from  that  period  he  became  the 
devoted  servant  of  Napoleon.  fI he  latter  ma^le 
him  archbishop  of  Paris  in  1810,  a dignity  he 
retained  until  the  fall  of  his  master,  in  defiance 
of  the  pope’s  commands  to  the  contrary,  llie 
events  of  the  year  1814  compelled  him  to  again 
seek  a refuge  in  Italy  ; where  upon  the  pope,  lor 
his  former  disobedience,  imprisoned  lnm  for 
some  months.  Cardinal  Maury  was  an  acute 
logician  and  fluent  orator,  but  was  far  from 
possessing  the  energy  and  eloquence  ot  .Mira- 
beau. As  a divine,  his  habits  were  not  a model 
for  imitation.  An  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1827,  under  the  title  of 
“Select  Works  of  Cardinal  Maury,  b.  m 
France,  1716;  d.  at  Rome,  1817. 

Maury,  Matthew,  a distinguished  American 
liydrographer  and  astronomer,  who,  at  the  age 
ol  nineteen,  entered  the  United  States  navy  as 
midshipman,  and  made  a voyage  round  the 
world,  which  lasted  lour  years.  Alter  hi^  return, 
lie  passed  his  examination,  and  was  appoints, 
with  the  grade  of  lieutenant,  to  the  Falmouth. 
Subsequently,  be  was  charged  with  the  astro- 
nomical department  of  an  expedition  dispatched 
to  the  South  Sea.  He  was  next  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  hydrographical  department  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Board.  In  this  last  posi- 
tion  he  constructed  his  “Wind  and  Current 
Charts,”  a work  deduced  from  a great  number 
of  nautical  journals  and  logs,  and  of  the  highest 
utility  to  seamen.  Of  a similarly  excellent 
character  is  his  wrork  entitled  “ llie  lhysical 
Geography  of  the  Sea,”  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  all  the  European  languages.  During 
the  Civil  War  of  lb61-64,  he  held  a commission 
as  captain  in  the  naval  service  of  the  Confede- 
rate States,  b.  in  Virginia.  18C6.f 

Mayor,  Rev.  William,  LL.D.,  wai-ror.anatitt 
of  Aberdeenshire,  who  went  to  England  earl> 
in  life,  and  after  acting  as  assistant  in  a schoo, 
at  Burford,  established  himself  as  the  master 
an  academy  at  Woodstock,  where she gamed 1th 
favour  and  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Marl 
borough  entered  into  holy  orders,  and 
presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Horfoy.  I^rkshire 
It  is,  however,  as  an  author  and  compilCT 
useful  books  that  Dr.  Mayor  'vfil  bc  ehiei)) 

remembered.  Among  us  literary  labour  ar 
a “Universal  History,”  ni  25  mall  volumes, 
collection  of  “ Voyages  and  Travels,  also 

05  vols  • “The  British  Tourist,  Ovols.,  f" 
Modern  Traveller,”  4 yols  ; Histories  of  Grew 
Borne,  and  England;  Spelling  and  Class  Bw^ 

Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse;  and  manf 
others.  B.  1758;  d.  1837.  . f _.:n 

Maw k,  Joseph,  mate,  an  eminent  m 
ralogist  and  conchologist,  who  travelled 
various  parts  of  South  America,  an  1 'lK 
numerous  works  on  t he  subject  of  Ins  re  - < . 


He  was  elected  a member  of 


LOOK  U.  UiUUimuiw  r***  - „ 

unon  every  great  question,  whether  ot  finance 
ccdcsi •Stical  affiirs,  or  general  administration. 
700 


ami  liar  Lessons  on  iuiuu« 
Geology ” “The  Linnxan  System i of  C 
lo™  ” and  “The  Mineralogy  of  DerbysUmf 

Homan  emperor,  nab  i 


son 


cn-site-us, 


Maximianus 
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Maximianus  Hercules,  and  declared  himself 
emperor  in  306.  He  was  opposed  by  Galerius 
Maximianus,  who  was  defeated,  and  slew  him- 
self. Maxentius  then  marched  into  Africa 
where  he  rendered  himself  odious  by  his  cruel- 
ties Constantine  afterwards  defeated  him  in 
Italy,  and  he  was  drowned  in  crossing  the 
i iber,  312. 

Maximianus,  Marcus  Aurelius  Valerius, 
ina-x-iiii-i-ai'-nuit,  a Roman  emperor,  who,  from 
being  a common  soldier,  was  associated  in  the 
government  by  Diocletian,  in  2S6.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  military  skill  and  bravery 
against  the  barbarians,  and  defeated  Aurelius 
JiUius,  who  had  assumed  the  imperial  title  in 
Africa.  \\  hen  Diocletian  abdicated  the  crown 
m 30o  he  compelled  Maximianus,  much  against 
his  will  to  do  the  same ; but,  about  a year  aiter- 
wards  he  resumed  the  dignity,  and  opposed  his 
son,  Maxentius.  The  troops,  however,  mutinied 
against  Maximianus,  who  fled  into  Gaul,  where 
lie  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Constantine,  310. 

Maximianus,  Galerius  Valerius,  emperor  of 
borne,  was  originally  a shepherd  in  Dacia 
liter  wards  a soldier,  and  raised  to  the  imperial 
tignity  by  Diocletian,  who  also  gave  him  his 
laughter  in  marriage.  He  conquered  the  Goths 
. Dalmatians,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Per- 
nuns,  oyer  whom  he  afterwards  gained  a com- 
‘et„e.  viet0IT-  In  305  he  induced  Diocletian 
? the  throne;  but  liis  cruelty  soon 

.ndered  hun  odious  to  the  Itomans,  who  raised 
Jaxcntius  to  the  throne.  He  was  a bitter  per- 
ecutor  to  the  Christians,  whose  god  he  implored 
n-  relief  in  Ins  last  illness,  after  vainly  seekim- 
id  iiom  the  heathen  deities,  d.  311.  ° 

: Aximiliay  J.,  mux-i-mil’-yan,  emperor  of 
ermany,  was  son  of  Frederick  III.,  and  was 
cated  kmg  of  the  Romans  in  1436.  Upon  the 
gath  of  Ins  father,  in  1493,  he  became  emperor. 

U nf’8!0-1!111.,  severaI  wars  with  France,  in 
ost  of  which  he  was  successful.  Formin°-  the 
isign  of  making  himself  pope,  he,  to  further 
s purpose,  assumed  the  ancient  title  of  the 
tnian  emperors,  Rontifex  Maximus,  and  en- 
sured to  prevail  upon  Julius  II.’ to  admit 
. b!s  coa(ijutor.  H e united  with  England 
amstlrance,  and  served  under  Henry  VIII 

.ivilVi - e wro,te.  some  P°cms,  and  the  Me- 
ats of  Ins  own  life.  n.  1459 ; d.  1519. 

n->  emperor  of  Germany,  the 

l of iZeuPCW1'  Ferdinnnd  L>  was  elected 
' I j?  A110  Romans  in  1562.  He  was  chosen 


Maxwell 


u vie  was  cnosen 

' ‘latheS??«-I  a'lr  Bolieniia-  and  succeeded 
: f 1S64>  IIe  was  a tolerant  ruler  and 

■ Jvu  of  peace,  and  greatly  encouraged  the  arts 
sciences,  n.  1527;  mat  Ratisbon,  1576 
l r ‘Mau!f<  dl}ke  of  Bavaria,  in  the  17th 
\ ?,am®d«  on  account  of  his  courage 

sin  ccfss>  tbe  Defender  of  Germany,  and  for 
omo^  H prudenc(t>  he  acquired  the  name  of 
waUn  -f a °.Usly  opposed  the  ^otestants, 

ter^of  tbn  petiar0ne  v' the  Priucipal  sup- 
, , the  Catholic  religion.  In  1620  hc- 

E?  palatine  C h P,ra8T’  a-aiust  Frederick, 
icmif  t ’if 0 had  becn  elected  king  of 
coin  /T  theso  services  Maximilian  was 
um,rC  °r  the  empire,  n.  1531;  n.  1651. 
iavarla  ren^MAr UEL>  t elector 

ir  f cnnnn  deTrred  Z*0*1  Kervi(-C  to  the  em- 
e 0rKd-  ?e.  81Snalized  himself  at  the 

aml  mU8el>  at  that  of  Buda,  in 

n!  year  following,  in  the  battle  of 
/of  Hnn  commanded,  about  this  time,  the 
f °f  Hungary,  and  took  Belgrade,  sword  in 


hand,  in  1639.  lie  was  afterwards  governor  of 
the  Low  Countries;  but,  taking  part  with  France 
' / ,e  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  was  put 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and,  in  1706, 
deprived  of  his  states,  regaining  them  at  the 
general  peace,  u.  1662;  d.  at  Munich,  1726. 

Maximilian  Joseph  I.,  jo'-sef,  king  of  Ba- 
varia,  succeeded  his  uncle,  Charles  Theodore,  in 
1/J9.  Attaching  himself  to  the  fortunes  of 
Napoleon  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Eugene  Beauharnais,  in  ISO 6.  In  the  same 
j ear  Ins  duchy  was  erected  into  a kingdom.  In 
IS  1 3,  however,  he  formed  a member  of  the 
league  against  the  emperor,  and,  by  that  pro- 

Nanohf;nrRtTrned  -hiS  throne  after  the  fall  of 
Aapoleon  Pits  reign  was  marked  by  a great 

number  ol  reforms  in  the  administration  of  his 

ted0“- f =;  1756.> . m 1S25.  This  prince  bore 
the  title  of  Maximilian  Joseph  II.,  as  elector  of 
Havana,  from  1799  to  1S05. 

Maximilian  Joseph  IP,  king  of  Bavaria 
suCiC^ded  Louis  Charies,  his  father,  iu  S 

Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Mexico  and  brother 
of  rraucis  Joseph,  the  present  emperor  of 

hi  ]Sfi4’hS-CeiU  Cd  the  impcria.I  throne  of  Mexico 
of  !w’b  8 'summoned  thither  by  flic  nobles 

of  that  country,  and  having  the  promise  of 
material  support  from  Napoleon  HI.  The 
Incneh  troops,  however,  that  had  been  sent 
to  Mexico  prior  to  the  coming  of  Maximilian 
were  withdrawn  in  1866,  and  the  emperor’ 
after  a vain  effort  to  assert  his  authority^  was 
etiayed  by  treachery,  captured,  and  shot  at 
(^ici-etaro  by  order  of  Juarez,  June  19,  1867 
u.  at  Schoenbrun,  1832. 

Maximinus,  Caius  Julius  Verus  inax-i-ml' 
nus,  emperor  of  Rome,  was  the  son  of  a Thra- 

fn  thPeeaCm’inn  n haYlng  disPlafcd  great  courage 
armies,  rose  to  command.  On 

self  o •eXaiidcrSevei'us’  hc  caused  him- 

wil  suolF  tD  ’f  ed.emper°r,  235.  His  strength 
was  such  that  he  is  said  to  have  stonneJ  n 
chariot  in  full  speed  with  one  of  his  fingers  Ho 
was  kdled  in  a revolt  of  his  soldiers,  233  a l 
Maximus  Magnus,  mux'-i-mus,  a Spaniard 
was  general  of  (lie  Roman  army  in  Britain’ 
Picn  he  proclaimed  himself  emperor  383* 
Having  made  himself  master  of  SS  BriS* 

■ nd  Spain  lie  fixed  the  seat  of  his  empire  at 
Treves  He  next  marched  into  Italy  where  h« 
comnntted  dreadful  cruelties;  but  was  at  last 

siuTgHis  sntrmleiia,iPy  tho  emperor  Theodo- 

utiy,  in  the  reign  of  Commodus. 

IhoAmiSfX  THE  Cynic’  aud  tator  of  Julian 
nmfvt-oH * ’ -was  native  of  Ephesus.  He 
rien<.-hCd  ma“lc>  and  initiated  Julian  into  the 

Sh  hvti1  “ expedition;  he  was  put  to 
death  by  the  emperor  Valens,  in  366. 

lmaU  nrV/iLL’  Lord  Kobcrt>  one  of  the 

i =o  . , , the  regency  that  governed  Scotland  in 
lo36,  while  James  V.  was  absent  in  France  upon 
a matmnonuQ  expedition.  At  a subsequent 
period,  taking  offence  at  the  appointment  of 
Oliver  Sinclair  to  the  command  of  tl  e nrm v 
e,  with  many  of  the  Scottish  nobility  Wien’ 
lored  to  the  English  at  Solway  Moss  An! 
the  death  of  James  V.  hc  was ra  , 1/! tCl 
returned  to  his  native  country,  where,  in’  15Rj 
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May 


Mayne 


he  presented  to  the  Lords  of  Artieles  a bill  for 
the  authorization  of  the  Scriptures  lo  be  read 
in  the  vulgar  tongue;  an  act  which  formed  one 
of  the  most  important  of  those  which  preceded 
the  Reformation.  The  measure  became  law, 
despite  the  energetic  opposition  of  Cardinal 
Beaton  and  the  hierarchy.  Lord  Maxwell  was 
soon  afterwards  apprehended,  at  Beaton’s 
command,  but  escaped,  n.  1540. 

May,  Thomas,  mai,  an  English  dramatic  poet 
and  historian,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  after 
which  he  entered  at  Gray’s  Inn,  where  he  wrote 
some  plays,  and  translated  several  authors,  par- 
ticularly Lucan’s  “ Pharsalia.”  Charles  I.  em- 
ployed him  in  writing  two  historical  poems ; 
one  on  the  life  of  Henry  II. , and  the  other  on 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.;  but,  iu  the  civil  war, 
May  joined  the  Parliament,  and  was  appointed 
their  secretary  and  historiographer.  He  pub- 
lished the  History  of  the  Parliament  which  be- 
gan in  1040,  and  a “ Breviary  of  the  Hi  tory 
of  the  Parliament  of  England.”  . He  is  said  to 
have  written  five  plays,  two  ot  which  are  printed 
in  Dodsley’s  collection,  b.  1595 ; n.  1650. 

Mayenne,  Charles  of  Loraine,  Duke  of,  mai  - 
yen,  was  the  second  son  of  Francis  of  Loraine, 
duke  of  Guise.  He  displayed  great  courage  at 
the  sieges  of  Poictiers  and  Rochelle,  and  at  the 
battle  "of  Moncontour;  he  also  defeated  the 
Protestants  in  Guienne,  Dauphiny,  and  Sain- 
ton°-e.  When  his  brothers  were  killed,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  States  at  Blois,  he  declared  him- 
self head  of  the  League,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  lieutenant-general  of  France.  lie  proclaimed 
the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  king,  by  the  name  of 
Charles  X. ; but  was  defeated  by  Henry  IV.  at 
the  battle  of  Arques,  and  again  at  Ivry.  In  1596 
he  was  reconciled  to  the  king,  who  made  him 
governor  of  the  Isle  ot  France,  b.  1554 ; d.  1611. 

Mayer,  John  Frederick,  mi'-er,  a Lutheran 
divine,  who  became  superintendent  of  the 
churches  of  Po  uerania,  and  professor  at. 
Stettin  His  greatest  work  is  the  ” Biblio- 
theca Biblica,”  printed  in  1713.  Besides  this, 
he  wrote  “A  Treatise  on  the  Method  of  Study- 
ing the  Holy  Scripture,”  “Dissertations  on 
Particular  Parts  of  the  Bible.”  u.  at  Leipsic, 
1650 ; D. 1712. 

Mayer,  Tobias,  a celebrated  German,  astro- 
nomer,  who  was  self-taught,  and,  by  his  own 
application,  acquired  a knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language.  In  1750  the  university  of  Gottingen 
appointed  him  mathematical  professor.  Mayer 
made  several  discoveries  in  geometry  and  astro- 
nomy, and  published  some  excellent  works,  the 
chief  of  which  are  his  “Table  of  Refractions,” 
‘‘Theory  of  the  Moon,”  and  “Astronomical 
Tables  and  Precepts ;”  for  which  last  the 
English  Board  of  Longitude  gave  his  widow 
£3000.  b.  at  Wiirtemberg,  1723  ; d.  1762. 

Mayerne-Turquet,  Theodore  de,  Baron 
d’Aubonne,  mai'-yern,  an  eminent  physician 
and  chemist,  was  physician  to  Henry  IV.  of 
France  • hut,  on  the  death  of  that  monarch, 
went  to’ England,  and  was  appointed  physician 
to  James  I.,  who  conferred  on  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  He  continued  m favour  with 
Charles  I.,  to  whom  he  adhered  m the  civil 

war.  b.  1675;  n.  1655.  _ ..  , 

Mayiikw,  Henry,  mai’-hu,  a modern  English 
litterateur,  whose  father,  a solicitor  in  good 
practice,  sent  him  to  Westminster  school, 
whence  he  twice  ran  away,  and  subsequently 
made  a voyage  to  Calcutta  on  board  a ship  of 
war.  Returning  to  England,  he  served  thiec 
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years  in  his  father’s  office  as  articled  clerk.  He 
next  spent  some  time  in  Wales,  and,  on  his 
return  to  London,  commenced  his  literary 
career.  With  his  old  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Gilbert 
A’Beckett,  he  took  the  Queen’s  Theatre,  in 
London,  and  there  produced  his  first  farce, 
called  “The  Wandering  Minstrel.”  About  the 
same  time  he  started  the  comic  publication, 
“ Figaro  in  London ;”  he  was  also  the  chief 
originator  of  “ Punch,”  which  was  commenced 
in  1811,  and  of  which  lie  was  for  a long  time 
the  editor.  Between  the  years  1846-1651,  lie 
published,  in  conjunction  with  his  brothers 
Horace  and  Augustus,  a Eeries  of  humorous 
tales,  which  became  very  popular.  Some  of 
tlmse  were  entitled  “The  Greatest  Plague  of 
Life;  or,  the  Adventures  of  a Lady  in  Search 
of  a Servant,”  “Whom  to  Marry,  and  Howto 
get  Married,”  “The  Image  of  his  Father,”  and 
“The  Adventures  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sandboys 
and  Family  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.” 
Mr.  Mayhew’s  most  important  work  was  that 
produced  in  1851,  entitled  “ London  Labour 
and  the  London  Poor;  a Cyelopaidia  of  the 
Condition  and  Earnings  of  those  that  will 
work,  those  that  cannot  work,  and  those  that 
will  not  work.”  Of  a similar  character  was 
“ The  Great  World  of  London,”  commenced  by 
Mr.  May liciv  in  1856;  bus  the  former  only  of 
these  works  was  completed.  He  likewise  wrote  a 
series  of  excellent  books  for  hoys ; one,  founded 
on  the  life  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  called  “ The 
Wonders  of  Science;”  another,  entitled  “The 
Peasant-Boy  Philosopher,”  being  based  upon 
the  life  of  James  Ferguson ; and  a third  on  the 
“ Boyhood  of  Luther.”  b.  1812. 

M ayhew,  Horace  and  Augustus,  brothers  of 
the  preceding,  besides  assisting  in  the  composi- 
tion of  several  of  the  above-mentioned  works, 
were  the  authors  of  a number  of  tales  and 
sketches  of  a broadly  humorous  character,  which 
enjoyed  a considerable  share  of  popularity.  The 
novel,  entitled  “ Paved  with  Gold,”  was  com- 
menced by  Henry  and  Augustus  in  co-parlnor- 
sliip,  but  was  soon  afterwards  continued  and 
conducted  to  a most  effective  termination  bj 
Augustus  alone,  who  has  also  written  “The 
PrettiestGirl  in  Bloomsbury,”  anda  great  variety 
of  lively  and  interesting  tales  and  sketches,  p ;q' 
lished  in  various  .periodicals— Horace  >1  ayhew 
was  for  many  years  a principal  contributor  to 
the  pages  of  “ Punch.” 

Maynard,  Sir  John,  mai’-nard,  an  Eng  tsi. 
statesman  and  lawyer,  who,  after  having  studied 
at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  entered  at  the  .uiaau 
Temple,  was  in  clue  course  called  to  the  bar,  am 
distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  prosecutor: 
of  Stratford  and  Laud;  but  afterwards  oppose' 
the  violent  proceedings  of  the  army,  and  tn 
usurpation  of  Cromwell,  for  which  he  was  twte 
sent  to  the  Tower.  After  the  Restoration  h 
was  knighted,  but  refused  the  honour  of  bem, 

a judge.  At  the  Revolution  he  displayed  grot 
talents  in  the  conference  between  the  Lords  am 
Commons,  on  the  question  of  the  abdication 
the  throne  by  James  II.,  and  warmly_advoc  . 
that  measure.  When  William  1IL,  in  al  - 
to  Serjeant  Maynard’s  great  age,  remarked  «!  • 
ho  must  have  outlived  all  the  lawyers  of* 
time,  Sir  John  happily  replied,  Yes;  ana 
your  highness  had  not  come  over  to  our  m st- 
ance, 1 should  have  outlived  the  law  too.  ii 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commission c , 

great  seal  in  1689.  n.  about  1002 ; ».  Mg-  an 
b May-nk,  Jasper,  main,  an  English  divin  a if 
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P°5  'vh7was  educated  at  Westminst^h^T 
w hence  ho  reraoved  to  Christ  Church  Ox  l 

n’L"f  UiCn  ,ie  becamo  Student.  In  lGib  he  was 
eieated  D.D.,  and  two  years  afterwards  was  de- 
pmeu  of  his  studentship  for  his  loyalty  At 

of  Chrkt°rn10nihe  n’;'1S  Promoted  to  a canon  ry 
ot  Christ  Church.  Mayne  was  a man  of  consi- 

derable  wit  and  humour,  which  he  often  carried 

?oftk-eXCeSS’  PartlcuIar|y  in  his  Will,  wherein 

an  n/a  !ls  se.rv?nt  ®?n* who  was  fond  of  tippling 
an  old  trunk,  in  winch,  says  he,  there  is  some- 
thing to  make  him  drink.  The  man  ea-ei-lv 
sought  for  his  legacy,  and,  on  ppeniii"  the  trunk 
lound  a red  herring.  Dr.  Mayne  wrote  Bome’ 

■ £?&in0,!.^foI.cte*  scrm°ns,  and  two  plays 
caHed  the  “City  Match,”  and  “The  Amorous 

th'np'  >the  IattCr  of  wIlioh  was  a satire  upon 
the  Puritans,  n.  1G04;  n.  1672.  P 

Mazakin,  Julius,  maz'-a-ra,  a Roman  cardi- 
nal and  minister  of  State  to  Louis  Xiv of 

nnrv  t%Wh°’  bem"  aPP°inted  nuncio-extraordi- 

naiy  to  France,  acquired  the  friendship  of  Riche- 
hen  and  the  confidence  of  Louis  V 1 1 1 in  mn 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  made  hnn  caidh  al  K 
the  death  of  Richelieu,  Louis  appointed  ’lrm 
minister  of  state.  He  was  also  nominated  one 
ot  the  executors  of  the  king’s  will  and  had  tim 
principal  management  olP  affairs  during 
minority  of  Louis  XIV  • but  it  u , I 1 
murmurs  of  the  people  rose  Li'  id-hA-iinit 

ffif  n,0"  i”  , ljUi,,nM»  produced  a ISI  ‘ 
vhich  caused  his  death.  B.  1602-  n i«m 

n/'S  bavc  1)ecn  publisln  d in'  2 vols  — 
ne  of  his  nieces,  Hortcnse  Mancini  duchess  of 
laznrin,  was  celebrated  for  her  wit  and  £U!v 
he  married,  in  1661,  the  duke  de  la  Meillerim 
oro  whom  she  separated,  and  went  to  iw’ 

‘nd>  where  she  was  surrounded  by  a crowd  of 

St- 

as  the  son  of  a Polish  gentleman  and  hf’ 

PolLdag\aftthh-COUl  tof  John  Kasimir,  king 
, fce  o Podo  ' h,'S  return  t0  lds  native  pro 

™tr,t(!r,l"U;.hL*  bl",lIon  ™lil  i:  reached  lie 
t.itryofthe  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine  wlim 

KnPa  Was  re'eased  and  restored  to  health 
affluently  adopted  their  course  of  ] !' 
rose  by  degrees  to  the  rank  of  their  hetman’ 
that  capacity  he  displayed  great  cneroy  and 
u^and  eueeeeded  in  g.i„i„ts  the  estmn  o‘f 
Ukmine  i wl,°  appointed  him  prince  of 
ng  himself  f"/  dcsirus>  however  of  ren- 
insttl  lr  U lndePei|dent,  Mazeppa  fought 
ne/of  Uhna[’ 3 vdT?n  lsted  his  forces  under  the 
nor  of  Charles  XII.  at  the  battle  of  Pultow , 

trP  fU  defeat'°t  tlie  Swedish  king  ho  tonl- 
Z *2?  “ Wallachia,  and  aftcroards  at 
no  'of  I oSraitrdmary  ride  furms  tlie  subject 
heofthe17t&tn  POCms’  =■  about  the 
A77i  a i 1 century;  d.  in  I urkev  17on 

. a nativfif  PamT^)0™11^  Jtahan’ 
h city  he  was  ifWn’  ! th<7  university  of 
703  aS  af  C ward8  Professor  of  Greek 


Mazzini 


■liefc?«S7com’Sm'  S™!'  a 

eminent  Tuscan  family  ’wif  i desce.ndant  of  an 
of  an  English  mother  y’ TioS  born  m ‘ngland, 

for  his  musical  ability  and  !nd'i'ei7  tT''iy  lloted 
pursue  his  studies  that  lie  w ,fl  lgent,y  did  he 
hh'ed  for  the  post  of  d,refto7of  the  S,derGC!  qua‘ 

and  Mazzhingi  re-wrote  the  A,.  ,"a  pocanda, 

him  for  the  mmioj 

*•»>»•«  »5 

Italian  politician  ?ihA  "ljt'se:ne>  a modern 
(aw,  '■»:  the 

love  of  liberty^  aim. w,  • an  enthusiastic 
after  he  had  commenced  i s'prS e*®1  aY9™ 
himself  with  a small  circle  nf  ul  o V ^AI13rmg 
gentlemen,  lie  became  the  soM  Genoese 

which  had  lor  its  X'w  ft  °f  a n,ovement 
Italy.  I,,  furtheA  0f^0”Wration  of 
young  Genoese  established  - iitn  !dLas-’  these 
which  was  soon  suppressed  h,t  teiary  Journal, 
menced  at  Leghorn  n IS  in  ato  ?s.nPin  com- 
active  member  of  the  seS  l *?1  be,came  ™ 
Carbonari,  but  being 

was  arrested.  A Her  a dn  isf  r to  P()hce, 

he  was  set  at  liberty  nn  tt!  °f  °^S1S  mo  tllsJ 
he  should  quit  Italy  lle^ ^ tooh'  ref  ^ a,lding  that 
seilles,  and  founded  there  i f"ge,at  y Gar- 
society,  both  of  which  ,™!10-a  J?urna*  and  a 

“ Young  Italy.”  The  rn'n'n1fdlfiCartiIy  named 

that  “the  freedom  of  Italy  both  from ^i°tb  '+as 
and  toreign  tyranny  could  ’ , om  domestic 

» “'"OU  "of  iu  S separate 'sfuVjk'r'' 
nation — Romans,  Piedmont^  Vtes  ,nto  ' ne 
politans,  Lombards,  vTcfif  t , -T*’  ^ 
then-  separate  interests  in  Vim  d mergnig 
name  of  I talians,  and  under  th  ■ n°11C  c°mmo11 
a smgde  powerful  European  Sion  rV" h.'ff 
cise  f oi  m of  2’ovGrnmpnf-  wr  * ^ 

circumstances  MaS  •'S.tP,be  dccided  by 

republican.  aW*  months  P*eferred  I he 
conspiracy  was  organized  iS  P'ot,in-  a 
a centre,  spread  thimugh  all  fta  ' 28 

to  the  extremity  of  Sieilv  and  » ’ ‘lui?  tlu“  Alps 
and  soldiers  of  the  Piedmont  even,  Hle  ° Ulcers 
armies  were  concerned  in  it^Vhm!  -pfGaPpl i t.iu 
organization  was  discovered  h S forniidahle 
great  number  of  the^ eMeVi^i',  VTever-  and  a 
iO't  their  lives  or  sought^ s?Sts  t5?r«n  cither 
took  place  in  itnqUghi  s;lla3  111  flight.  This 

1 us,  £S„“ ™3L“f,  SsjJSSf  .>0'ir  “"til 

gandism  of  his  ideas  tlirnu S fd  *,n  a pi'0Pa- 
peninsula.  Ileresidcd  in  i V °Ut  -the  Il:ilian 

Mccnaincd  that  tils'  trot  era  J , , S U,crol'J' 
plotting  an  insurrection  in  fi,„V  J ,.  ra  were 

This  was  communicated  to  the  AuS^lem. 
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incut  and  the  lives  of  tlie  Bandieras  were  lost 
in  consequence.  _ After  the  French  revohition  of 
ISIS  and  the  insurrection  at  Milan,  Mazzini 
went’  to  Italy  with  the  view  of  giving  a turn  to 
the  gr°at  Italian  movement  m conformity  with 
the  ideas  lie  had  so  long  advocated.  Alter  the 
defeat  of  Charles  Albert,  and  the  consequent  re- 
establishment of  the  Austrian  rule  m Italy, 
Mazzini  was  accused  ot  nullifying  the  King  s 
efforts  by  causing  the  republican  party  to  keep 
aloof  from  him.  lie  next  travelled  about  in 
Garibaldi’s  wake,  and,  in  1849,  went  to  Home. 

The  pope  had  fled  before  his  arrival,  and  an 
assembly,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  had 
passed  decrees  for  the  total  abolition  of  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope,  and  foi  the 
creation  of  the  Roman  states  into  a republic 
Mazzini’s  advent  at  this  crisis  was  hailed  with 
acclamations  by  the  Romans.  With  bath  and 
Wnellini  lie  was  appointed  triumvir,  and 
charged  to  defend  the  republic  against  its 
enemies.  The  French,  under  General  Oudmot 
funded  soon  afterwards  at  Civita  Veeehia.  It 
was  generally  believed  that  the  French  would 
be  allowed  to  enter  Rome  without  impediment , 

S-i-  m tm  «“;■  gggjfegs 

mred  for  a desperate  resistance.  Garibaldi  had 
onlv  14  000  regular  troops  under  his  command ; 
he  nevertheless  maintained  the  city  against  the 
invaders  during  two  months,  with  an  obstinate 
bravery  that  excited  the  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration of  Europe.  On  the  entrance  of  the 
French  Mazzini  returned  to  England  and  ie- 
s u,  >ed  ids  pen.  His  ideas  were  promulgated  as 
Sus  y as  before;  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Austrians  from  Lombardy,  and  its  annexation  to 
Piedmont  in  1859;  the  subsequent  adhesion  of 
Tuscany  Modena,  Parma,  Naples,  Sicily  , ancl 
othei  portions  of  the  country  to  the  kmgdom  of 
Italy  have  gone  far  to  realize  the  idea  ouBi- 
nallv  bioached  by  Mazzini ; and  although  these 
pvpivts  have  been  brought  about  directly  by 
somewhat  different  agencies  from  those  which 
be  contemplated,  it  is  certain  that  the  influence 
of  Ids  writings  on  the  minds  and  actions  of  the 
Italians'lias  of  late  years  been  very  potent  m- 

^ C]\  U z zuo  m M'h' an  ee  s e o a f'-  so  o - o '-  , com  monl  y 
called  Parmigiano,  a famous  Italian  pamtei,  w i 
bns  also  been  designated  as  the  inventor  of  the 
art  of  etching.  He  had  an  admirable  genius  toi 

' infill"- . pfs  invention  was  ready,  and  he  had 

a peculiar  talent  in  giving  grace sand  sweetness 
to  bis  figures,  n.  at  Parma,  1504 ; p.  low. 

Mi: ad,  Richard,  mede  a celebrated  Englis 
nhvsieian  who  studied  under  Guevius,  at 
Vtreeht  after  which  he  removed  to  Leyden, 

SsMSaSSSSSS 

lice  of  pbysic  at  SUpn  his  treatise 

seven  y earn.  V . ‘.ed  pjm  considerable 
on  Poisons,  whi^  P vas  admitted  a member 
i cputation.  which  in  1707,  he  be- 

of  the  Royal  Soeic  y , 1737,  he  was  ap- 

came  vice-president,  and , n l a,‘0 


Mu  a de,  George  Gordon  a major-general  in 
the  United  States  army,  who  graduated  at  the 
military  academy  of  West  Point  111  184o,  and 
received  liis  commission  as  second -lieutenant 
of  artillery.  He  resigned  ids  commission  the 
following  year,  but  entered  the  army  again  m 
l&42  and  served  with  great  distinction  1.1  the 

subsequent  war  with  Mexico.  He  was  raised 

to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  0 ^lunfeers 
in  1862  during  the  American  Civil  Mar,  ainl 
took  part  in  tlie  battles  of  Antietam  and 
Fredericksburg  in  the  same  year  m ^ the  iatter 
of  which,  the  troops  of  the  Northern  * ul  • 
commanded  by  General  Burnside,  were  routed 
with  much  loss.  In  1866  lie  was  appointed 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Hielotc- 

mac  "and  soon  after  fought  the  battle  of 


on  aiier  iuugm» 

fipttvsburir.  In  the  following  year,  General 
Grant  who  had  been  nominated  commander- 
£ chief  of  the  United  States  armies,  took 
command  of  the  army  ot  the  Potomac,  and 
Meade  being  second  in  command,  rendenn„ 
able  assistance  in  the  operations  that  brougnt 
the  war  to  a close,  b.  at  Cadiz,  1810. 

Mechain,  Pierre  Francois  Andre, 
eminent  French  astronomer  whose  great  me^fls 
were  first  discovered  by  Lalande.  In  l/»-  he 
gahied  the  prize  of  the  Academy  for  Ins  memoir 
on  "he  comet  of  1661,  which  was  expected  to 
return  in  1790.  He  became  editor  of  the  ( or  - 
naissance  des  Temps,”  which  work  he  improved 
In  1792  he  was  employed  in  the  great  woik 

and  Barcelona.  He  returned  fiom  this  task  m 
1793;  Ibut  wishing  to  extend  it  as  far  as  the  B - 
leavic  Isles,  he  set  out  for  them  »n  : 1803  bi it  deal 
prevented  the  accomplishment  ot  his  object. 

»*'•»*.,  •>* 

founder  of  tile  order  of  Meehito.jto,  and 
viver  of  Armenian  literature,  in  1691 entere 
an  Armenian  convent  at  Sebaste,  and  subse- 
quently became  secretary  to  Arehbishop  Mnhae 
Meeting  with  a work  by  an  Italian  priest  on  th 
reconciliation  of  the  Armenian  church  inththa. 

“ wo  parties  of  the  ArmepraQ  pnesO  »d  a 

of  the  best  works  111  European  h * • 

chitar  published  an  Armenian 
an  Armenian  Grammar  and  U'^ona  > 

Sebaste,  Cappadocia,  “ English divir 

Mede, Joseph  weed, a learneflb  g Ca, 
who,  in  1002,  entered  at  Christ  & lo ^ g , < 
hvirlo-p  where  he  studied  witu  nuenrV,  y 1 
tion°was  chosen  fellow,  and  refu> 

degree  of  bachelor  m divinity,  ne  ^ 


taw*  sg?  attts 

in  London,  1673;  ».  175-1. 
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offered  him  by  Archbishop  ^sner. 

were  collected  into  one  to  um  > p mm| 
lislied  in  1072  The  principal  is ms  w)l 
tary  on  the  Apocalypse,  in  cxPIIU'  - 
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his  plan  lias  been  followed  by  Bishops  Newton 
anu  Hurd,  and  a number  of  other  great  divines 
b.  at  Berden,  Essex,  158G;  d.  16S8. 
^P/cbCosmo  de’,  med'-e-che,  called  the  Elder, 
and  the  Father  of  his  Country,  founder  of  an 
iiustnous  lamily  at  Florence,  was  a merchant, 
vho  acquired  great  wealth,  which  he  appro- 
iriated  to  the  noble  purposes  of  advancing 
earning  and  supporting  learned  men.  He  col- 
ected  a noble  library,  which  he  enriched  with 
n estimable  manuscripts.  The  envy  excited  by 
lis  riches,  raised  him  many  enemies  by  whose 
utrigues  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  native 
o untry.  He  then  retired  to  Venice,  where  he 
«as  received  as  a prince.  His  fellow-citizens 
fterwards  recalled  him,  and  he  bore  a prin- 
ipal  share  in  the  government  of  the  republic 
i rlorence  during  thirty-four  years.  On  his 
mib  was  engraved  this  inscription:  “The 
ather  of  his  People,  and  the  Deliverer  of  his 
country.”  n.  13S9;  d.  1464. 

Medici,  Lorenzo  de’,  surnamed  the  Magnifi- 
mt  was  the  son  of  Peter,  grandson  of  Cosmo, 
id  brother  of  Julian  de’  Medici.  These  two 
.•others,  who  enjoyed  an  almost  absolute  power 
Florence,  were  viewed  with  a jealous  eye  by 
:rdmand  1.,  king  of  Naples,  and  Pope  Sixtus 
< • At  their  instigation  the  potent  family  of 
azzi  formed  a conspiracy  against  the  Medici 
14/8,  and  Julian  was  assassinated  as  he  was 
tending  mass.  Lorenzo  was  also  wounded 
it  escaped  with  his  life,  and  was  conducted  to 
s palace  by  the  people,  with  loud  acclamations 
joy.  Having  inherited  the  great  qualities  of 
s grandlather  Cosmo,  he  was  accounted  the 
a1  cen as  of  his  age.  It  was  a singular  but 
ole  spectacle  to  observe  the  citizen  enfran,cd 
commerce  at  one  moment,  and  managing 
bile  affairs  at  another;  now  entertaining 
rchants,  and  next  receiving  ambassadors” 

; n:nS  public  shows  to  the  people,  and  erecting 
.urns  for  the  sick  and  unfortunate;  orna- 
ntmg  his  country  with  magnificent  buildings 
send>n?  learned  men  to  the  East  in  search 
‘ suable  Greek  manuscripts : such  a man 
s Lorenzo,  whom  the  Florentines,  grateful  for 
: these  benefits,  declared  chief  of  the  republic 
drew  to  Ins  court  a number  of  learned  men, 
i sent  John  Lasearis  into  Greece  to  purchase 
rarv  treasures  to  enrich  his  library.  Lorenzo 
isclf  cultivated  letters,  particularly  poetry 

■ (i  ^uipositions  have  been  several  times* 

1 . • ' was  so  universally  esteemed  that 

princes  of  Europe  were  glad  to  choose  him 
irbitrator  in  their  differences.  This  iilus- 

lin?1-311  threc  s°ns,— ^ Peter,  who  suc- 
;ld«  ' Jullus,  and  John,  who  became  pope 

in, f nrmC  L<r°  X<  Lorenzo  forms  the 

S Gtli  ““A:osrai>1,y  bj  VVMam 

.f™*'  ^ir  John.  mai'-de-7ia,  a portrait 
ter,  w as  born  at  Brussels,  went  to  England 
and  aft,er, painting  a great  number  of 

S D°  where  Le 

°r  Mohammed,  mai'-Jiai-maid,  the 
° f,even  kings  of  Granada,  who  reigned 
• feen  the  years  1238  and  1454. 

Pacha  of  Egypt 

■ «m^?dnhlS  remarkablc  career  as  the  keeper 

at  Cav.alla>  in  Poumelia ; but, 
Sinn  er10  puiisuits  °f  a trader  for  the 
rJ?-n  of  arjn?>.kc  took  an  active  part  in 
7 on  I1  vc’)c!li°n  of  the  pirates  of  Candia. 
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jvent  to  Egypt,  where  he  fought  on  the  side  of 
the  British,  and  assisted  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
I rcnch  from  that  country.  He  soon  acquired 
great  influence  in  Egypt,  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Mamelukes,  against  Khosrew  Pacha,  the 
viceroy  of  the  sultan.  The  Mamelukes  having 
regained  all  their  former  influence,  chose  Melie- 
met  as  their  viceroy.  The  sultan  created  him 
pacha  of  Cairo  in  1S06,  and  added  to  this  dignity 
the  pachalic  of  Alexandria  in  the  following 
year,  ostensibly  for  the  services  rendered  to  the 
Ottoman  empire,  but  gained  over,  in  reality,  by 
Mehemet’s  gold.  His  next  step  was  to  turn 
against  the  redoubtable  soldiery  that  had  helped 
him  to  gain  so  much  power,  and,  after  a vain 
effort  to  reduce  the  turbulent  Mamelukes  to 
subjection,  he  ordered  them  to  be  exterminated. 
In  1811,  470.  of  the  Mamelukes  were  invited 
within  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  where  they  were 
ruthlessly  put  to  the  sword,  1200  more  being 
massacred  throughout  the  country.  By  this 
step  Mehemet  Ali  became  the  undisputed  master 
of  Upper  Egypt.  The  Wahabees,  a fanatical 
sect,  were  his  next  victims,  and  these  he  de- 
stroyed after  a war  which  lasted  six  years.  He 
subsequently  dispatched  an  army  into  Nubia, 
under  the  command  of  one  of  his  sons,  Ismail 
Pacha,  who  succeeded  in  conquering  the  pro- 
vinces of  Dougola,  Sennaar,  Kordofan,  &c. 
Upon  the  Greeks  raising  the  standard  of  inde- 
pendence, he  assisted  the  sultan  against 
them,  by  dispatching  to  the  shores  of  the 
Morea  a fleet  of  163  vessels,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ins  son,  Ibrahim  Pacha.  This  fleet 
wrought  havoc  upon  the  country  during  three 
years,  but  was  destroyed  at  Navarino  by  the 
combined  squadrons  of  England,  France,  and 
Russia,  in  1827.  As  a reward  for  his  eo-opera- 
tion  against  the  Greeks,  the  sultan  ceded  to 
Mehemet  Ali  the  island  of  Candia,  in  1830 ; but 
this  was  not  sufficient  to  gratify  his  ambitious 
desn-es,  for  he  further  demanded  of  the  sultan 
the  cession  of  Syria.  This  being  refused,  he 
invaded  the  country  with  a powerful  army,  and 
rapidly  conquered  the  province,  After  a great 
victory  at  Konieh,  in  1832,  he  was  in  triumphant 
mtara,  «Pon  Constantinople,  but  was  brought  to 
a halt  by  European  intervention : he  succeeded 
nevertheless,  in  gaining,  by  the  treaty  of 
ivutayeh,  the  possession  of  Syria  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Adana.  In  1839  the  sultan,  Mahmoud 
II.,  resolved  to  regain  Syria;  but  suffering  de- 
feat at  the  hands  of  Mehemet  Ali,  he  sought 
the  assistance  of  England  and.  other  Euro- 
pean powers.  By  this  means,  Mehemet,  after 
been  defeated  near  Beyrout,  and  find- 
m0  Alexandria  blockaded,  consented  to  fore°*o 
his  claims  upon  Syria,  on  condition  that  Ids 
flunily  should  be  constituted  hereditary  pachas 
?!  Thenceforth  he  ruled  in  peace,  but 

in  1848  resigned  the  government  to  his  son, 
Ibrahim  1 acha,  who  dying  soon  afterwards,  the 
pachalic  was  vested  in  Abbas  Pacha,  Mehemet’s 
grandson.  During  the  last  two  years  of  his 
me  he  was  deprived  of  reason.  Mehemet  Ali 
was  unquestionably  an  extraordinary  man  and 
wise  ruler:  he  introduced  European  organiza- 
tion and  tactics  into  his  army,  encouraged  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  industry,  and  founded 
military  and  medical  schools  in  his  dominions. 

His  rise  was  due  to  his  native  intelligence  and" 
indomitable  courage  and  energy ; for  it  is  a re- 
markable fact  that  this  former  Albanian  peasant 
was  throughout  his  earlier  career  totally  desti- 
tute of  education.  He  only  learnt  to  ,-ead  at 
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the  age  of  forty-five,  ft  is,  however,  to  be 
regretted  that  his  rise  was  assisted  by  such 
violent  measures  as  intrigue,  treason,  and  assas- 
sination. For  the  French  people  he  had  a 
particular  admiration,  and  sent  to  Paris  two 
of  his  sons  and  a number  of  Egyptian  youths  to 
receive  their  education,  n.  at  Cavalla,  Rou- 
melia,  1769 ; n.  at  Cairo,  1849. 

Mehul,  Stephen  Henry,  me(r)l,  a Aelebratcd 
composer,  who,  in  1779,  went  to  Paris,  and  there 
became  the  friend  of  Gluck.  In  1790  he  pro- 
duced, at  the  Opera  Cornique,  “Euphrosync” 
and  “ Coradin,”  both  of  which  were  eminently 
successful.  He  subsequently  composed,  among 
other  operas,  “ Stratonice,”  “Joseph,”  “Cora 
and  Alonzo,”  and  “ Melidor.”  A large  number 
of  hymns,  sonatas,  and  the  celebrated  republican 
airs,  “Chant  de  la  Victoire,”  “ Du  Ddpart,’  and 
“ Du  Retour,”  issued  from  his  pen.  b.  1763 ; 
d.  at  Paris,  1817. 

Meiners,  Christopher,  mi'-ners,  a German 
historian  and  miscellaneous  writer,  who  studied 
at  Gottingen,  where  he  became  professor  of  phi- 
losophy; and  subsequently  pro-rector.  Among 
his  numerous  works  are,  “A  History  of  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Philosophy  among  the 
Greeks,”  “ On  the  Origin  and  Decline  of  the 
Sciences  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
others  on  kindred  subjects,  b.  in  Hanover,  1747 ; 

Meissneb,  Augustus  Gottlieb,  wise  -ner,  a 
popular  German  writer,  who  composed  a large 
number  of  romances,  essays,  and  tales,  ills 
style  was  exceedingly  agreeable,  lively,  and 
shrewd.  The  most  important  of  his  works  were 
“ Alcibiades,”  “Bianca  Capello,”  and  Spar- 
tacus.”  b.  in  Upper  Silesia,  1753;  n.  1807; 

Meissonnier,  Jean  Louis  Ernest,  mi-son 
e-air,  a celebrated  French  painter,  of  the  style 
termed  in  France  genre.  His  most  celebrated 
works  were,-  “ The  Painter  in  Ins  Studio,  Le 
Corps-de-Garde,”  and  “A  Barricade-June, 
1818  ” All  his  works  were  painted  with  Flemish 
care'  and  finish,  but  were,  nevertheless,  tho- 
roughly original  in  their  treatment.  His  pic- 
tures, although  generally  of  a small  size,  brought 
very  large  sums,  and  he  stood  at  the  head 
of  a crowd  of  enthusiastic  imitators.  He  was 
likewise  very  successful  as  a designer  of  book 
illustrations.  The  best  of  these  last  were  the 
sketches  lor  “Paul  and  Virginia,  Balzac  s 
novels,  and  “The  French  People  painted  by 
themselves.”  b.  at  Lyons,  1813. 

Mela,  Pomponius,  me' -la,  a Latin  geogra- 
phical writer,  was  a native  of  Spam.  His  valu- 
able work,  entitled  “De  Situ  Orbis  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  and  contains  a description  of 
the  world  as  it  was  known  m Ins  time,  nou- 
rished in  the  early  half  of  the  1st  century  . 

Melancthon,  Philip,  me-lanlc  -thon,  the  ur- 
inous reformer,  and  friend  ol  Luther.  II  s 
family  name  was  Sehwarzerde,  or  black  earth, 
which  Reuchlin,  his  friend,  altered  to  file  cor- 
responding Greek  word,  Melancthon.  He  made 
ranid  progress  in  his  studies  at  the  university 
of  Heidelberg,  whence  he  removed  t0  ^ubrngen, 
where  he  continued  six  years.  In  1618 1 he  ob 

tained  the  Greek  prolessorsh  p ot  W tteim 

where  he  formed  a close  friendship  with  Liutner, 

w£  opS»  be  defended  » 

lectures  and  in  his  writings  In  l52  thc  clector 
nf  Saxonv  appointed  him  to  visit  the  churcnes 
in  his  territories ; but  his  fIea*cRst:'J°fUpa7th 

in  drawing  up  the  Augsburg  ConfeSbi^  of  iaitm 

His  learning  and  moderation  became  famous 
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throughout  Europe,  and  the  kings  of  1 ranee- 
and  England  invited  him  to  their'  kingdoms, 
with  flattering  offers,  which  he  declined  During 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  lie  exhibit-  d a; 
different  temper  from  Luther,  being  more  eau- 
tious  and  timid;  on  which  account  he  was  often 
reproved  by  him  in  severe  terms.  The  pruden-  e 
of  Melancthon,  however,  was  of  great  ser- 
vice and  tended  considerably  to  the  propagation 
of  the  Protestant  doctrines,  by  guarding  them 
from  the  abuses  of  intemperate  zeal.  In  1529 
Melancthon  assisted  in  the  conferences  at 
Spires,  and,  in  his  journey  thither,  visited  his 
mother,  a pious  woman,  who  asked  him  what 
she  should  believe,  and  how  she  should  pray 
amid  these  religious  disputes,  at  the  same  time 
■epeating  her  simple  creed  and  form  of  devotioD. 
“Continue,”  saidher  son, “to  believe  and  to  pray 
as  you  do  at  present,  and  do  not  trouble  your- 
self about  controversies.”  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  conferences  held  at  Ratisbon  m 
1541  and  1548.  He  wrote  a “ Censure  of  the 
Interim,”  and  all  the  papers  presented  at  those 
conferences.  The  works  of  this  learned  and 
amiable  man  were  collected  in  loU,  and  pub- 
lished at  Bale.  b.  at  Brctten,  or  Lietheim  m 
the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  149/ ; d.  at  Witten- 

bcr°*  1560.  ■» 

Melas,  mel'-a,  a celebrated  Austrian  general,- 
who,  in  1796,  commanded  against  the  French  m 
Italy,  and  uniting  with  Suwaroff,  in  1/99,  de- 
feated Cliampionnet  at  Genola,  but  was  himself 
beaten  by  Napoleon  at  Marengo,  in  the  follow- 

incr  year,  d-  1807.  , , » 

Melbourne,  William  Lamb,  Viscount,  mel- 
born,  an  English  statesman,  who  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  in  180o,  under  the  auspice: 
of  the  Whigs.  Canning  appointed  lnmsccrefarj 
of  state  for  Ireland,  a post  he  filled  with  very 
distinguished  success.  In  1828  he  was  called  tc 
the  upper  house,  after  the  death  of  his  ffitlKg 
and  while  a member  of  Earl  Grey  s cabinet 
greatly  contributed  to  the  passing  of  the  Eefom 
IVill  In  1834  lie  became  first  lord  of  the  Trea 
sury,  aud  head  of  the  Whig  party,  a positior 
he  retained,  with  only  one  short  interruption 
until  the  year  1841.  Lord  Melbourne  was  bu 
little  qualified  to  head  the  ministerial  couml 
of  a great  nation ; hut  Ins  engaging  and  con 
ciliatory  manners  secured  the  allegiance  no 
alone  of  the  Whig,  hut  also  of  several  distin 
guished  members  of  the  Tory  party.  b.1/<- 

U Melho,  Philip  de,  mel'-lo,  an  eminent  divim 
and  Biblical  translator,  and  the  first  native  .■ 
Ceylon  who  was  admitted  into  the  China, 
ministry  His  learning  and  labours  earned  lu- 
the  titles  of  “ Rabbi  de  Melho”  and  the  Grea 
Labourer.”  As  an  oriental  poet,  also,  lieian 
high.  After  being  educated  at  the  only  sem 
nary  in  his  native  town,  and  passing  an  exam' 
nation  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  he  was  licen- 
to  preach  before  attaining  the  age  of  21,  a 
officiated  with  much  distinction  m r^tugues 
Dutch,  aud  Tamul.  His  principal  works  a 

Tamul  versions  of  the  New  lc^<a.n^  Pc-ilr 
the  Greek,  the  Dutch  liturgy,  and  the  Psalm 
of  David;  a work  against  Popery , cntit A 
“Triumph  of  the  Truth ” ; a Catech.^J I 
Portuguese;  and  a Version  of  the  r 
from  the  Hebrew,  published  m 1 «>:* A 


Melancthon,  Philip. 


Mexeebeee,  Giacomo. 


Milton,  John. 


Mieabeau,  Count  Honoee  de. 
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(eli,  Giovanni,  mai'-le,  a celebrated  Sicilian 
t.  was  a physician  by  profession,  and  for 
e time  held  the  professorship  of  chemistry 
•he  university  of  Palermo.  He  was  most 
lessful  in  bucolic  verse,  and  has  been  placed 
ds  admirers  after  Theocritus,  lie  iikewise 
bleed  odes,  canzoni,  satires,  epistles,  tables, 
some  captivating'  short  poems,  b.  at  Pa- 
io,  about  1740 ; d.  1815. 
l'Xissus,  me-lis'-us,  a philosopher  of  Samos, 
flourished  about  431  n.c.,  and  who  is  dis- 
uished  not  only  as  a teacher  of  the  Eleatic 
rines,  but,  in  the  history  of  his  country,  as 
desman  and  naval  commander. 

ELiTtrs , mel-i'-tus,  a Greek  orator  and  poet, 
the  principal  accuser  of  Socrates.  The 
mians,  out  of  compunction  for  their  unjust 
ment  of  that  great  man,  put  Melitus  to 
h,  n.c.  400. 

-ellox,  Harriet,  mel'-lon.  Duchess  of  St. 
n’s,  was  the  posthumous  daughter  of  a Mr. 
hew  Mellon,  who  held  a commission  in  the 
India  Company’s  service,  and  whose  widow 

■ ied  a Mr.  Entwistle,  a musician.  Mrs. 

■ istle,  who  was  an  accomplished  woman, 
on  the  stage ; her  husband  became  leader 
e band  in  various  provincial  theatres ; and 
services  of  Harriet  were  put  in  requisition 

very  tender  age,  in  order  to  augment  a 
; v income.  After  passing  her  childhood  in 
Jo  juvenile  characters  in  the  provinces,  she 
ired,  under  the  auspices  of  Sheridan,  at 
y Lane,  in  January,  1795,  as  Lydia  Lan- 
, in  the  “Rivals and  although  attracting 
ttle  notice  at  first,  gradually  rose  in  public 
ation,  and  ultimately  attained  to  a con- 
ible  degree  of  professional  celebrity,  par- 
tly in  characters  of  a vivacious  or  hoyendish 
Thomas  Coutts,  the  wealthy  banker,  mar- 
• ter  in  1814,  and  died  in  1822,  appointing 
‘low  universal  legatee,  and  bequeathing- 
a his  share  in  the  banking  house  and 
-ess  in  the  Strand,  and  all  benefit  and  in- 
s to  arise  therefrom.  She  was  now  im- 
dy  rich,  and  rumour  was  soon  busy  in 
)g  the  fortunate  suitor  of  the  banker’s 
; till  at  length,  in  June,  1827,  the  question 
-ttled  by  her  marriage  with  William,  duke 
Alban’s,  then  in  the  27th  year  of  his 
The  bulk  of  her  immense  property,  in- 
:ig  the  half  profits  of  the  banking  house, 
nansion  in  Stratton  Street,  and  all  her 
lies,  plate,  diamonds,  &e.,  she  bequeathed 
s Angela  Burdett,  youngest  daughter  of 
‘"cis  Burdett,  and  grand-daughter  of  Mr. 

'•>  who  in  consequence  took  the  name  of 
:.  b.  about  1775;  n.  1S37. 

-Morn,  William,  vnel' -moth,  an  English 
. who  was  a bencher  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  and 
junction  with  Williams,  edited  Vernon’s 
its.”  He  was  the  author  of  the  “Great 
tancc  of  a Religious  Life,”  a valuable  little 
vhicli  has  gone  through  many  editions 
>;  n.  1743. 

moth,  William,  son  of  the  precedin'- 
ied  some  well-executed  translations  of 
and  Cicero’s  Epistles,  and  was  also  the 
ot  the  letters  which  bear  the  name  of 
imas  Fitzosbornc ; some  poems  in  Dods- 
11  Mice i ton,  and  Memoirs  of  his  father,  b 
d.  1799. 

v nu.K,  Sir  James,  mel-'vil,  a Scotch  writer 
C,™  pa?ei  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots,’ 
be  attended  in  her  last  moments.-  he 

707CntCled  the  servico  of  the  duke  of 
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Montmorency.  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  in 
1561,  he  was  appointed  privy  councillor  and 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber.  He  was  the 
author  of  some  very  curious  “Memoirs  of 
Affairs  of  State.”  n.  about  1535 ; d.  1607. 

Melville,  Andrew,  a celebrated  Scotch  re- 
former, who,  four  years  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  left  the  uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  had  acquired 
considerable  proficiency  in  languages  and  philo- 
sophy, for  that  of  Paris.  After  studying  in 
France  during  five  years,  he  went  to  Geneva, 
where  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Humanity 
in  the  Academy.  In  1574  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land, on  which  occasion  Beza  wrote  a letter  to 
the  General  Assembly,  declaring  that  “ Melville 
was  equally  distinguished  for  his  piety  and  his 
erudition,  and  that  the  church  of  Geneva  could 
not  give  a stronger  proof  of  affection  to  her 
sister  church  of  Scotland  than  by  suffering  her- 
self to  be  bereaved  of  him,  that  his  native 
country  might  be  enriched  with  his  gifts.”  As 
a writer,  teacher,  and  reformer  of  the  church  of 
his  native  country,  Melville  soon  displayed  un- 
common ardour.  The  overturning  of  episcopacy 
and  establishment  of  presbytery  were  the  objects 
of  his  const  ant  efforts.  In  1580  he  was  appointed 
principal  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  in  the  university 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  there  taught  the  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  and  Chaldee  languages.  His  boldness 
giving  offence  to  the  Scottish  court,  he  was 
cited  before  the  privy  council,  which  sentenced 
him  to  be  imprisoned,  and  to  be  punished  in  his 
person  and  goods.  On  this  he  made  his  escape 
to  London,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  two 
years.  After  James  I.  had  ascended  the  English 
throne,  he  invited  him  to  London;  but  Melville, 
having  written  a short  epigram  in  contempt  of 
a rite  of  the  English  ihurch,  the  privy  council 
convicted  him  of  gross  scandal,  and  after  a year’s 
confinement  in  the  houses  of  the  dean  of  St. 
Paul’s  and  the  bishop  of  Westminster,  he  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  nearly 
four  years.  In  1611  he  was  released,  and  went 
to  the  university  of  Sedan,  whence  he  never 
again  returned.  M'Crie  says  of  Melville:  “Next 
to  the  Reformer,  I know  of  no  individual  from 
whom  Scotland  has  received  such  important 
services,  or  to  whom  she  continues  to  owe  so 
deep  a debt  of  national  respect  and  gratitude.” 
b.  1545 ; d.  at  Sedan,  1622. 

Melville,  Henry  Dundas,  Viscount,  the 
son  of  Lord  Arnistone,  a Scotch  judge,  and 
the  friend  and  coadjutor  of  the  younger  Pitt, 
received  his  education  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh. In  1773  he  became  solicitor-general; 
and  soon  after  was  appointed  to  the  offices  of 
lord  advocate,  and  joint  keeper  of  the  signet  for 
Scotland.  In  1782  he  was  made  privy-councillor 
and  treasurer  of  the  navy ; and  from  that  time 
took  a leading  part  in  all  the  measures  of  the 
litt  administration.  He  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  control  at  its  formation ; 
in  1791,  became  secretary  for  the  home  depart- 
ment; and,  in  1794,  secretary  of  war,  which 
latter  post  he  held  till  Mr.  Pitt’s  retirement 
from  office.  He  was  then  created  a viscount ; 
and  when  Mr.  Pitt  again  became  premier, 
Dundas  was  made  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

In  1805  he  was  impeached  by  the  Commons  on 
a variety  of  charges  of  peculation,  &c.;  and 
though  he  was  acquitted  of  the  alleged  mal- 
versations, and  only  proved  to  have  been  negli 
gent  of  his  duty  with  respect  to  his  agents,  he 
took  no  further  part  in  public  affairs.  His 
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influence  was  for  many  years  supreme  in  Scot- 
land, and  he  did  not  always  wield  his  power 
with  much  consideration  for  opponents.  In 
fact,  his  will  was  law,  and  the  fiat  of  “the 
Dundases”  was  sufficient  to  repress  all  comment 
on  public  matters  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

A monument  was,  however,  erected  to  Lord  Mel- 
ville’s memory  in  Edinburgh.  n.  1740;  d.  1811. 

Mkbvilbe,  Herman,  a modern  American 
novelist,  who,  incited  by  passion  for  maritime 
adventure,  in  his  eighteenth  year  went  on 
board  ship  as  a common  sailor.  In  1844  lie 
joined  a whaling  vessel,  and  went  on  a cruise. 
After  eighteen  months  of  that  monotonous  mode 
of  life,  he  toolc  advantage  of  the  vessel  putting 
into  Noukahiva,  to  desert,  in  company  with 
another  young  sailor.  He  gained  the  interior 
of  the  island,  but  was  detained  a prisoner  during 
four  months  by  a savage  tribe.  A vessel  from 
Sydney  having  put  into  the  port,  he  succeeded 
in  getting  on  board.  He  afterwards  visited  1 a- 
liiti  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and,  in  184j, 
returned  to  Boston,  after  four  years  of  travel 
and  adventure.  In  1847  he  married,  and  went  to 
reside  upon  his  farm  in  Berkshire,  U.S.  _ lypee, 
the  first  work  of  this  author,  had  an  immense 
popularity,  and  in  it  was  recounted  in  a delight- 
ful manner  his  adventures  in  the  Marquesas 
Islands.  I n his  next  works,  “ Omoo,  Mardi, 
and  “Kcdburn,”  the  unknown  regions  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  were  described  with  alibis  former 
vigour;  but  his  style  became  by  degrees  eccen- 
tric and  unequal.  “The  White  Jacket,  Peter, 
and  “Israel  Potter,”  were  subsequently  pro- 
duced, and  were  greeted  with  almost  as  much 
popularity  as  his  first  works.  Mr.  Melville  also 
supplied  a number  of  romances  and  sketches  to 
the  periodical  literature  of  his  country,  b.  at 
New  York,  1819.  . . , . 

Mehling,  Hans,  mem -liny,  a celebrated 
painter  and  missal  illuminator  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, of  the  circumstances  of  whose  life  very 
littio  that  is  authentic  is  known  He  is  said  to 
have  become  an  inmate  of  the  hospital  ot  st. 
John,  at  Bruges,  in  1477,  and  to  have  therein 
painted  the  exquisite  pictures  which  still  adorn 
the  establishment.  His  most  celebrated  works 
arc  the  “History  of  St.  Ursula,”  “The  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catharine,”  and  “ The  Descent  from 
the  Cross.”  As  a decorator  of  missals  and 
church  books,  he  was  eminently  successful ; 
and  the  specimens  of  his  art  which  have  been 
preserved  are  accounted  inestimable  treasures. 
d.  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century. 

M oinon,  mein -non,  a Greek  historian,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  the  rulers  of  Heraelia,  ot 
which  fragments  have  been  preserved  by  Pho- 
tiu«  They  have  also  been  translated  into 
French  by  Gcdoyn,  and  inserted  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  “ Memoirs  of  the  Academy  ot  In- 
scriptions.” Flourished  in  the  2nd  century. 

Memnon,  of  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  an  able  gene- 
ral of  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  whom  lie  advised 

to  desolate  his  country,  in  order  to  impede  the 

progress  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  then  to 
attack  Maeedon;  but  this  counsel  was  over- 
ruled by  the  other  generals.  Aft ei  the  battle 
of  the  Granicus,  Memnon  defended  Miletus  w ith 
vigour,  took  the  isles  of  Chios  and  Lesbos,  car- 
ried terror  into  Greece,  and  was  near  putting  a 
Btop  to  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  when  he 
was  carried  off  in  the  midst  ot  his ; s»^c®ses. 
His  wife  was  taken  prisoner  with  the  family  of 
Darius,  and  became  the  mistress  ol  Alexandci 
j>,  at  Mitylene,  b.c.  333, 
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Menandeii,  me-ndn'-der,  a Greek  comic  poet, 
who  was  called  the  prince  of  new  corned)',  and 
preferred  to  Aristophanes.  All  his  plays  are 
lost ; but  the  six  comedies  of  Terence  were  bor- 
rowed from  him;  by  which  we  may  form  some 
judgment  of  his  excellence,  b.  341  b.c.  ; d. 

290  b.c.  , , , , . . . 

Mendeessokn,  Moses,  men' -del-tone  (which 
signifies  Moses  the  son  of  Mendel),  a learned 
German  Jew.  He  was  brought  up  for  the  pur- 
suits of  commerce,  but  devoted  himself  to  lite- 
rature, in  which  he  attained  a distinguished 
reputation.  In  1755  he  published  his  first  piece, 
entitled  “ Jerusalem ;”  in  which  he  pretended 
that  the  principle  of  the  Jewish  religion  is 
deism.  His  next  work  was  Pluedon ; oi,^  a 
Discourse  on  the  Spirituality  and  Immateriality 
of  the  Soul.”  In  this  excellent  treatise  the 
principle  of  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  was 
acutely  maintained.  On  account  of  this  book, 
the  author  gained  the  appellation  of  the  Socrates 
of  the  Jews.  He  also  wrote  “ Philosophical 
Works,”  “ Letter  to  Lavater,”  “ Commentary 
upon  Ecclesiastes,”  and  a translation  ol  the  first 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  b.  1729 ; d. 

MENDEi,ssoiiN-BARr,ioi.Dy,  Felix, aeelc  orated 

German  musician,  was  grandson  of  the  preced- 
ing. As  early  as  his  16th  year,  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a pianist  and  musical  composer.  His 
first  work  was  the  opera  entitled  “The  Y\ed- 
ding  of  Camacho  ;”  this  was  quickly  followed 
by  the  overture  to  Shakspeare’s  “Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream.”  In  1829,  having  just  com- 
pleted his  20th  year,  he  made  his  first  visit  to 
England,  where  his  overture  was  played,  and 
received  with  enthusiasm.  Thenceforth,  ha 
paid  an  almost  annual  visit  to  this  countn, 
where  he  felt  he  was  even  more  appreciated 
than  in  his  native  land.  “ St.  Paul,”  Ins  first! 


lilcll  1 ill  HlO  llULlVXi  AlAHA*.  • ' . J 

oratorio,  was  composed  for  an  English  musical 
society,  as  was  “ Elijah,”  his  third  and  best 


work  of  the  same  kind.  His  last  visit  to  Eng 
land  took  place  in  1847,  when  he  conducted  hi 
“ Elijah”  at  London,  Birmingham,  and  Man 
Chester.  In  the  same  year,  his  health,  whic 
had  been  declining  for  some  time,  became  ver> 
bad,  and  lie  went  to  reside  in  Switzerland;  but 
although  he  appeared  to  derive  considerate 
benefit  from  the  mountain  air.  he  was  earne 
off  by  an  affection  of  the  brain,  soon  alter  lw 
return  to  Leipsic.  He  left  behind  a large  eel 
lection  of  musical  manuscripts,  portions 
which  were  published.  Mendelssohn  s wort 
embrace  every  department  of  the  musician 
art;  and  it  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  mo> 
competent  critics,  that  his  oratorios  St.  Pam 
and  “Elijah”  will  live  to  charm  and  deli.- h 
the  world  as  long  as  the  “Messiah  and 
“ Israel  in  Egypt  ” of  the  immortal  1 1 andci.  ■ 
at  Hamburg,  1809;  d.  at  Leipsic,  1347. 

Mendez,  Moses,  men-des,  an  English  poi 
born  in  London  of  Jewish  parentage,  who  r<| 
ceived  a liberal  education  atOxlord.and  gram . 
ted  as  M.  A.  in  1750.  He  wrote  some  very  popt 
lar  musical  entertainments,  and  several 
which  were  published  in  one  volume  ;^auu 
the  intimate  friend  of  Thomson,  n.  1 /o3. 


Mendoza,  Diego  Hurtado,  ^en-do-lh^ 


eminent  Spanish  statesman  and  scholar 
Charles  V.,  who  distinguished  hunseH * 
soldier,  diplomatist,  geographer,  historian,  , 
poet.  Charles  V.  intrusted  him  with  set 
important  missions,  and,  during  six 
held  the  military  command  of  Tuscany, 
made  a noble  collection  ot  Greek  aim  .»<• 
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manuscripts,  and  used  all  the  resources  of  his 
wealth  and  power  to  advance  learning.  Under 
Philip  II.  he  fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  banished 
iron)  the  Spanish  court ; but  his  leisure  was 
occupied  by  the  composition  of  his  “War 
against  the  Moors,  ’ and  in  collecting  upwards 
d 100  Arabic  manuscripts.  At  his  death  lie 
bequeathed  his  library  to  the  king,  u at 
Sranada,  1503 ; d.  at  Madrid,  1575. 
Menechaies,  me-nek'-rai-tecs,  a Greek  phy- 
..cian,  celebrated  for  his  pride  and  vanity  He 
.Towned  himself  like  the  master  of  the  «-0ds 
nd,  m a letter  which  lie  wrote  to  Philip  king 
•t  Macedon,  expressed  himself  thus:  “Mene- 
. rates  Jupiter  to  King  Philip,  greeting.”  The 
lacedonian  monarch  replied,  “Philip  to Mene- 
ra.es,  greeting  and  better  sense.”  Philip  once 
lvited  him  to  his  board ; but  a separate  table 
^as  set  tor  the  arrogant  physician,  served  only 
ith  perfumes  and  frankincense,  while  before 
. le  other  guests  was  placed  good  and  sub- 
.autial  cheer.  Meneerates  lived  360  n.c. 
Menedehus,  men-ed'-e-mus,  a Socratie  philo- 
; ipher,  who  was  a native  of  Eretria.  He  was 
rst  a tent-maker,  then  a soldier,  and  lastlv  a 
sciple  of  Plato.  He  was  called  the  Eretrian  bull 

i account  ofhis  grave  and  stolid  look,  n 301b  c’ 

•Ienenius  Ageippa.  (S'eeAGHippA,Mcnenius.  j 
iuen  gs,  Anthony  Raphael,  wenys,  a celebrated 
i.rman  painter,  who  studied  mider  his  father 
mter  to  Augustus  III.,  king  of  Poland,  and 
bsequent  ly  greatly  improved  himself  at  Rome 
larles  II r.  of  Spain  invited  him  to  his  kino-1 
m and  became  his  patron.  Mengs  formed 
s style  after  Kaffaelle,  Correggio,  and  Titian. 

- his  excellence  as  an  artist,  he  added  literary 
ent,  and  wrote  several  works  in  Italian  • as 
he  Life  of  Correggio,”  “ Reflections  on 
auty,  and  a treatise  on  “ Taste  in  Paintino-  ” 

'n  the  Principal  Pictures  at  Madrid,”  &c. 
ich  have  been  translated  into  English,  with’ 

atRome^i'-’O  B'  at  Aussi°’  Bohemia,  172S ; 

,^ir  John,  mens,  an  English  poet 

d v u,  1 cantu>7,  was  a native  of 

idwich,  in  Kent,  and  by  profession  a naval 
- .er.  He  was  knighted  by  Charles  I.,  and 
•aned  the  post  of  comptroller  of  the  navy 
was  removed  from  his  station  during  the 
. At  the  Restoration,  however,  he 
• nned  his  appointment,  and  attained  to  the 
;la™ral-  Bp  poetical  productions  are 
pnsed  ni  a small  volume,  entitled  “Musa- 
Behciae.”  d.  1671. 

eitno,  Simonis,  or  Simon,  men' -no,  chief  of 


Mercator 


^ men  -no,  CJliei  01 

•t!“ch  sprang  up  m Germany  at  the  time 
icueformation,  and  which  was  called  after 

jame  was  originally  a minister  in  Friesland 

left  his  parish,  and,  for  a time,  joined  the 
baptists.  He  gathered  about  him  a number 
.scipkjsin  Germany,  Holland,  and  Flanders, 
tamed  the  necessity  of  rebaptism  in  adults 
cmed  that  Jesus  Christ  received  a human 
rom  the  Virgin.  The  Mennonites  still 
nuc  a considerate  sect  in  Holland,  and 

ilorlJMn°nlOUndfd  )vith  Be  Anabaptists, 
siderable  amount  of  curious  information 

, nP°  and  bis  followers  is  to  be 
-in  Mosheim’s  “Ecclesiastical  History” 

; Oo ! »•  m Holstein,  1561. 

Alexander,  men'-ski-kof,  a 
,n  n ‘m  USSlan  emPirc«  was  Be  son  of  a 
' d i!ICt!C1'ra,lt  ?f  a pastry-cook,  who 
inneJ™  1 1 pics  about  Be  streets, 
ppcaranee  pleasing  Peter  the  Great,  he 


took  him  into  his  service.  Mensehikoff  soon 
insinuated,  himself  into  the  confidence  of  hi;s 
sovereign  who,  in  1704,  made  him  governor  of 

IpJS+n’  ,W1' r th?  ral,lk  of  major-general,  and  at 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  prince.  In 

dem,m,r  Z&S  accu?cd  off.  Peculation,  and  con-' 
S V1 31  pay  a heavy  fine,  which  the  czar  re- 
mitted, ancl  restored  him  to  favour.  Under  the 
C-™-  Catharine  he  had  still  more  power,  and 
Ins  daughter  was  married  to  Peter  II , who 
made  Mensehikoff  duke  of  Cozel,  and  grand 
master  of  the  imperial  hotel;  but,  by  the  in- 
tiigues  of  Dolgorousehki,  mistress  of  the  czar, 
lie  fell  nito  disgrace,  and  was  banished  to  his 
estate,  where  he  lived  in  such  magnificence  that 
I eter  was  persuaded  to  send  him,  for  his  own 
sa  ety,  to  Siberia,  where  he  died  in  a poor  hut, 
1729.  b.  at  Moscow,  1674. 

Menschikoff,  Alexander  Serjevitsch,  Prince 
a Russian  admiral  and  general,  was  the  grand- 
son  of  the  preceding.  He  was  at  first  attached 
to  the  embassy  at  Vienna;  but,  becoming  aide- 
de-camp  to  Alexander  I., in  1812,  he  shared  in  the 
military  service  of  the  period,  and  attained  the 
grade  of  general.  When  Nicholas  ascended  the 
throne  he  dispatched  Mensehikoff  on  a mission 
to  Abbas-Mirza,  shall  of  Persia,  who,  taking 
dlT  ia°ei  of  a revolt  in  the  Russian  army,  sud- 
dcnly  broke  off  the  negotiations,  and  tlie  am- 
bassador narrowly  escaped  death.  In  1824  he 
commanded  a division  of  the  Russian  army 
which  took  Anapa,  and  was  afterwards  severe]- 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Varna.  In  1831  fie 
was  appointed  governor  of  Finland,  and  in  1834 
attained  the  rank  of  admiral.  In  1853  the  Czar 
Nicholas  sent  him  to  Turkey  on  an  embassy 
relative  to  the  holy  places ; but  his  haughtiness 
and  obstinacy  were  little  suited  to  further  the 
end  he  had  in  view.  In  a short  time  lie  pre- 

lowed1  ^rh  ultimatum  ; his  departure  soon  fol- 
. , J he  war  with  Russia  was  the  result  of 

. As  a<?!’  and  when  the  allied  forces  landed  in 
tlie  Crimea,  he  was  m the  chief  command  of  the 
Russian  forces.  Defeated  at  the  Alma,  lie  hastily 
foihfiecl  Sebastopol,  and  sank  the  Russian  fleet 

defeat  c£tr?l\ce  to  thc  Porf  Shortly  after  the 
rl  iZZ  B'rai'mann,  and  the  death  of  the 
Czar  Nicholas,  he  fell  ill,  and  was  superseded 
in  Ins  comniand  in  the  Crimea  by  Prince 
Gortschakofi.  A few  months  later  he  was 
however,  charged  with  the  defeiice  of  Cron- 

ficets  Ti  t.  aUied  Eng!ish  and  branch 
fleets.  In  I806  ho  was  recalled  to  occupy  a 

positmn  aUhe  court  of  the  emperor  Alexander 

Mextou  men’ -tor,  a Greek  artist  of  the  age  of 
Pericles.  He  excelled  in  polishing  eups  and 
engiavmg  flowers  upon  them. 

Menu,  me-nu’ , a Hindoo  legislator  and  the 

Thisv^t  autljor  of  a code  of  laws  and’morality. 
this  vast  work,  which  is  still  extant,  is  written 
in  verse,  and  in  the  Sanscrit  language.  Sir  Wil- 
lam  Jones  translated  it  into  English  in  1796  The 

nna +B0SoC01i1SildcriMenu  astho  son  of  Brahma ' ' 

f n ruZ  oreated  man-  T1,ere  is  no  authen- 
nrm,  w ?°-  bciass'8'ncel  for  his  birth,  but  the 
J U?V,S  aBi'ibuted  to  him  is  considered  to 
jo  older  than  the  Vedas,  which  latter  were 
composed  about  the  lltli  or  12th  century  n.c. 

o-nnlvECiAT0K’  (ferard>  mer-kai'-tor,  a celebrated 
geographer,  who  composed  a Chronology  a 
greater  and  lesser  Atlas,  and  “Geographical 
tables;  also  “A  Treatise  on  the  Creation” 

&c.  He  was  the  first  to  represent  the  meri- 
dians by  equidistant  parallel  lines,  and  the 
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parallels  of  longitude  by  lines  at  right  angles 
with  the  meridian;  whence  the  name  Merca- 
tor’s Projection,  now  employed  in  nautical 
maps,  lie  engraved  and  coloured  his  own 
maps.  is.  in  Flanders,  ISIS;  d.  159-1 
Mercator,  Nicholas,  an  eminent  Danish 
mathematician,  who  settled  in  England,  where 
he  became  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  pub- 
lished several  valuable  works  o.u  astronomy. 
b.  1610;  b.  about  1690. 

Mercieb,  Louis  Sebastien,  mair'-se-ai,  a 
celebrated  French  author,  who  wrote  works  in 
almost  every  department  of  literature.  In  1781 
he  commenced  his  celebrated  “ Picture  of  Paris,” 
wherein  he  dissected  the  social  system  of  the 
French  capital  with  so  much  vigour  and  truth, 
that  he  judged  it  prudent  to  leave  Paris  and 
carry  on  the  publication  in  Switzerland.  So 
completely  did  this  work  exhibit  the  corruption 
and  frivolities  of  French  society,  that  its  publi- 
cation has  been  claimed  as  one  of  the  great  pre- 
cursors of  the  French  revolution.  He  returned 
to  France  after  the  revolution,  and  edited  the 
“Patriotic  Annals,”  a republican  journal,  but 
moderate  intone,  in  at  Paris,  1740;  r>.  1814. 

Mekian,  Matthew,  mc.r'-i-an,  a German  en^ 
graver,  who  set  up  a book  and  print  business  at 
Frankfort-on-thc-Maine.  Many  of  his  engrav- 
ings were  excellent.  He  published  the  “ 'topo- 
graphy of  the  Universe,”  in  31  volumes,  b.  at 
Basel,  1593 ; d.  about  1650. 

Merian,  Matthew,  an  eminent  German 
painter,  chiefly  of  portraits,  was  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding. As  a student,  he  derived  instruction 
from  Sandrart,  from  Vandyck  in  London,  from 
Le  Sueur  at  Paris,  and  from  Carlo  Maratti  at 
Rome.  Although  he  produced  some  historical 
pieces,  his  fame  chiefly  rests  upon  his  portraits. 
The  emperor  Leopold  I.  and  some  of  the  highest 
German  princes  and  nobles  sat  to  him.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  carried  on  his  busi- 
ness, without,  however,  neglecting  his  profes- 
sional efforts,  b.  at  Basel,  1621 ; x>.  1687. 

Merian,  Sibylla  Maria,  a celebrated  natu- 
ralist, who  excelled  in  drawing  insects,  flowers, 
and  fruits,  was  sister  of  the  painter,  and  daughter 
of  the  engraver,  mentioned  above.  Slie.became 
the  wife  of  John  Andriez  Graff,  a paintei,  in 
1665;  but  her  own  name  was  so  celebrated  as 
an  artist,  that  her  husband’s  was  prevented 
from  being  adopted.  She  painted  flowers  and 
insects  after  nature  with  scrupulous  exactness, 
and,  in  1699,  undertook  a voyage  to  Surinam  m 
order  to  make  drawings  of  the  insects  ot  that 
country.  Although  her  fame  mainly  rests  upon 
her  artistic  performances,  she  was  an  excellent 
writer  Her  principal  work  was,  the  “Origin 
ofCaterpillars;  thcirNourishment  andChanges, 
which  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  lierselt  and 
daughters,  and  was  reproduced  m France  by 
M arret,  under  the  title  of  “llistoire  Gendrale 
des  Insectes  dc  1’ Europe.”  She  a so  wrote 
“ Generation  and  Transformation  of  the  Insects 
of  Surinam.”  Both  of  these  works  wore ; pub- 
lished in  Paris  under  the  general  title  of  IIis- 
toire  des  Insectes  de  1’ Europe  ctde  1 Ameiique, 
in  1771.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  purchased  many  of 
her  drawings  for  a considerable  sum,  and  they 
are  now  contained  in  the  print  department  oi 
the  British  Museum.  Several  collections^1  her 


profession  of  the  law ; but  after  the  revolution  of 
1830  obtained  high  employment  under  the  consti- 
tutional government.  In  1831  lie  was  appointed 
to  an  inspectorship  of  the  antiquities  of  i ranee. 
The  duties  of  his  oflice  caused  him  to  make 
several  archaeological  tours  throughout  France, 
and  the  result  was  the  publication  of  a number 
of  illustrated  works  of  considerable  importance. 
In  1841  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  French 
Academy.  In  addition  to  his  archtcologieal 
labours,  he  wrote  historical  works,  romances, 
and  plays.  His  best-known  historical  studies 
were  the  “ Jacquerie”  and  “ Chronicle  of  the 
Reign  of  Charles  IX.”  Of  his  novels,  one  be- 
came European  in  its  popularity ; — this  was 
“Colombo,"  a wonderful  picture  of  Corsican 
life  and  revenge.  As  a writer  for  the  stage,  he 
obtained  only  a small  amount  of  success. 
b.  at  Paris,  1803. 

Merlin,  Ambrose,  mer'-lin,  a British  writer, 
who  lived  about  the  year  4S0,  and  was  regarded 
in  his  time  as  a magician  and  prophet.  The 
idlest  tales  are  told  of  him  by  some  ancient 
writers;  such  as  that  he  was  engendered  by  an 
incubus,  and  that  he  conveyed  by  enchantment 
the  stupendous  stones  on  Salisbury  Plain  from 
Ireland.  There  also  pass  under  his  name  some 
extravagant  predictions.  Near  Carmarthen  is 
a mount  calied  Merlin’s  Hill,  beneath  which 
traditon  relates  that  he  was  buried. 

Merovbsus,  mer-o-ve'-us,  king  of  F ranee,  suc- 
ceeded Clodion  in  448,  and  defeated  Attila  in 
451.  He  is  said  to  have  extended  the  bound.- 
of  his  kingdom  to  Treves,  which  city  he  tool: 
and  plundered.  He  began  the  race  of  French 
kings  called  Merovingian,  e.  about  411 ; b.  45Sj 

Merrick,  James,  mer'-rik,  an  English  divjno 
and  poet,  termed  by  Lowth  one  of  the  best  Oj 
men  and  most  eminent  of  scholars.  He  pulH 
lislicd  a translation  of  Tryphiodorus’  “ Capture 
of  Troy,”  and  poems  on  sacred  subjects;  but 
his  principal  performance  is  a version _of  thq 
Psalms,  with  annotations,  b.1720;  n.  176a. 

Merry,  Robert,  mer’-re,  a dramatic  writer 
was  the  son  of  a London  merchant,  andrecenc< 
his  education  at  Harrow  and  at  Christ’s  Cot 
lege,  Cambridge,  after  which  he  entered  a 
Lincoln’s  Inn  ; but,  abandoning  legal  study 
bought  a commission  in  the  Guards,  which  set 
vice  he  also  quitted,  and  went  abroad.  He  he 
came  a member  of  the  Della  Cruscan  Aeadem 
at  Florence,  and  affixed  that  signature  to 
number  of  poems,  which  appeared  in  the  En? 
lish  newspapers,  and  became  the  object  ot  tii 
satire  of  Gifford,  in  his  “ Baviad”  and  “ Mrcwad. 

In  1791  Merry  married  Miss  Brunton,  an  aetjes- 

with  whom  he  went  to  America,  where  he  died 
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His  dramatic  compositions  are,  Lorenzo, 
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fine  drawings  are  also  preserved  ; at St.  Pctcrs- 
?,  in  Holland,  and  at  Frankfoit.  i n atl  tank 
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MkrimLe,  Prosper,  r ncr-e-mai,  a modern 
French  litterateur,  who  was  educated  foi  the 
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tragedy;  “The  Magician  no  Conjuror,  _ 
nclon,”  and  “ Ambitious  Vengeance.”  b.  1 too 
b.  1798.  , . , 

Mekscii,  John  Andrew  van  der,  i nmrw.Tn 
famous  leader  of  the  Brabant  patriots  in  !'»• 
entered  the  French  service,  in  which he  acquire 
the  title  of  “ The  Brave  Fleming.”  He  attei 
wards  served  in  the  Austrian  army,  and  rose  i 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  By  a sene.  > 
successful  operations  against  the  imperial  trooi 
in  the  Netherlands,  Ghent  and  Brussels  fell  u 
his  hands,  and  the  chief  command  of  the  « 
gian  troops  was  intrusted  to  him.  Thrm S 
party  intrigue,  however,  lie  was  removed .Uo> 
his  command,  and  thrown  into  pnMjjJ 
he  remained  until  the  Austrians  recoicrcd  po 
session  of  the  country,  b.  1792. 
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Meksenne,  Marin,  mair-sen',  an  eminent 
Freneli  matliematieian,  who  in  1615  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  philosophy  at  Ncvers 
After  resigning  this  office,  as  well  as  that  of 
superior  of  the  convent  in  which  he  lived  he 
travelled  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. lie  subsequently  took  up  his  final  resi- 
dence at  Paris.  11  is  chief  work  was  “ Harmonic 
Universal  le,"  which  contains  a variety  of  useful 
information  connected  with  the  science  of 
music,  u.  15S3;  d.  at  Paris,  16-18. 

Meuto.v,  Walter  dc,  mcr'-ton,  a learned  and 
munificent  prelate  of  the  13th  century,  and 
founder  of  the  college  which  bears  his  name  at 
Oxford,  was  born  at  Merton,  in  Surrey,  and 
educated  at  the  convent  of  that  place.  After 
obtaining  several  preferments,  he  became  lord 
chancellor  in  1253;  was  deprived  of  the  seal  the 
• same  year  by  the  barons,  but  restored  to  it  in 
1261,  and  in  1271  consecrated  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter. d.  1277. 

Mesmer,  Frederick  Antony,  mes'-mer,  a cele- 
brated  German  physician,  who  first  propagated 
the  doctrines  of  animal  magnetism,  long  called 
Mesmerism,  after  his  name.  In  1766  he  took 
the  deg ;cc  of  M.D.  at  the  university  of  Vienna 
and  wrote  a treatise  on  the  t!  Influence  of  the 
Planets  upon  the  Human  Body.”  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Father  Hell,  a Jesuit  and  professor  of 
astronomy  at  A ienna,  Mesmer,  iu  1772,  engaged 
in  a senes  of  investigations  relative  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  loadstone  in  curing  disease, 
t hey  achieved  what  they  termed  an  “ extraor- 
dinary success;”  but  Hell  having  published  a 
work  m which  he  declared  Mesmer  to  be  only  a 
physician  who  had  been  employed  by  him  to 
practically  test  the  new  discovery,  the  latter 
engaged  in  a violent  controversy  with  his  rival. 

•ii.tr  ^mntific  men  of  Vienna,  however,  sided 
with  Hell,  and  Mesmer,  who  was  pronounced  to 
ee  an  impostor,  was  obliged  to  quit  the  citv 
He  visited  several  parts  of  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland, ci  orj  where  working  astonishing  cures 
md,m  1//8,  reached  Paris,  where  he  speedily 
oecame  the  most  popular  professor  of  the  hcal- 
ng  art  in  the  French  capital.  Thousands  of 
people,  from  peer  to  peasant,  flocked  to  his 
.nartments  for  the  purpose  of  being  “ roesme- 
lzed.  In  a short  time,  however,  he  found  a 
nal  in  a trench  physician,  who  embraced  his 
oetime,  and  practised  it  with  such  success  as 
o gain  £100,000  in  fees  from  his  patients, 
leather  declared  that  he  was  ruined,  and  ap- 
iied  to  the  government  to  grant  him  “ a clul- 
cau  and  its  lands,  where  he  might  be  enabled 
o continue  Ins  treatment  at  leisure,  and  inde- 
enclently  of  persecution.”  The  French  govern- 
tent  would  not  comply  with  this  request,  but 
offered  a very  large  sum,  on  condi- 
7 llc  "'ould  permit  certain  individuals 
amed  by  government  to  witness  his  procecd- 
and  report  thereon.  He  soon  afterwards 
aii-  scttlcd  Spa,  whither  a crowd 
wealthy  patients  followed  him.  A subscrin- 
?’*  \vas  subsequently  entered  into  for  Ids 
:;flt’  and  the  sum  of  £14,000  was  raised 
tn  this  money  Mesmer  returned  to  Paris 
id  again  commenced  his  public  treatment;  but 
•o- persons  who  had  conducted  the  subserip- 

acti«K  -:Ct  ,Up  a societf  for  gratuitously 
> g animal  magnetism,  Mesmer,  finding 

T was  t0  be  8°*  out  of  his  disco- 

, ‘ ranee,  and  repaired  to  England 

- c he  lived  under  an  assumed  name.  He 
Cbcqucihly  returned  to  his  native  country, 
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where  he  occupied  himself  in  the  composition 
of  a new  work  upon  his  discovery.  Mesmer’s 
principal  works  were  “Memoirs  on  the  Disco- 
very  of  Animal  Magnetism,”  and  “Collection 
ot  facts  and  Documents  relative  to  Animal 

Magnetism.’  n.atMarsburg, Baden, 1734;  n.1315. 

iVlESSALirrA,  Valeria,  mes-sa-le -na,  wife  of 
the  emperor  Claudius,  was  of  a most  libidin- 
ous  character,  and  committed  adultery  with  all 
officers  ot  her  court.  Having  been  renu- 
diated  by  Claudius,  she  espoused  her  favourite 
bilius,  who  was  put  to  death  with  her,  by  order 
of  the  emperor,  a.d.  46.  She  was  as  cruel  as 
she  was  debauched,  and  caused  many  distin- 
guished Romans  to  be  put  to  death.— There 
was  another  of  the  same  name,  who  was  the 
third  wife  of  Nero,  after  her  first  husband, 
Atticus  had  been  put  to  death  by  that  tyrant. 
On  the  death  of  Nero,  she  devoted  the  remainder 
ot  her  days  to  study,  and  acquired  a great  re- 
putation. h 

Mestok,  William,  mes'-ton,  a burlesque  poet 
was  educated  at  Aberdeen  University,  where  ho 
became  professor  of  philosophy  in  Marischal 
college.  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and 
mathematician ; but  is  best  known  by  his  bur- 
lesque poems  called  “Mother  Grim’s  Tales” 
n.  1683  ; d.  1745. 

Metastasio,  the  Abbe  Peter  Bonaventurc 
ma  -tas-ta-se-o,  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  who 
early  displayed  a genius  for  poetry,  and  wrote 
verses  at  the  age  of  six  years ; and  was  only 
fourteen  when  lie  composed  his  tragedy  “ il 
Giastmo.”  A celebrated  lawyer  and  critic,  named 
Gravma,  was  his  instructor,  and  made  him  his 
heir  when  lie  died.  In  1724  Metastasio  pro- 
dueed  liis  play  of  “Dido,”  acted  at  Naples,  with 
the  music  of  Sarro.  The  success  of  this  piece 
stimulated  him  to  follow  up  the  same  career  • 
and,  in  1729,  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  invited 
-inn  to  A ienna,  where  he  gave  him  a large  pen- 
sion. Ihe  empress  Maria  Theresa  bestowed 
upon  him  magnificent  presents,  as  also  did 
V]'CkinG'  of  sPain-  The  emperor 
offered  hun  a patent  of  nobility,  and  the  empress 
the  order  of  St.  Stephen ; but  he  declined  both, 
lie  wrote  a great  number  of  operas  and  other 
uamatic  pieces,  which  are  highly  admired  in 
Ins  native  country,  b.  at  Rome,  1698;  d.  at 

in*?n??and  he  is  chiefly  known 
as  the  author  of  the  libretti  of  several  operas, 
such  as  Artaserse,”  “LaClemenza  di  Tito,” 
and  “ Semiramide.” 

„ mJ!JCAL?f’C]la71'1®'\Theophilus,Lord,iHe2,-i-qy; 

. distinguished  British  colonial  statesman,  at 
°f  hf  teen  was  sent  out  to  India  as  a 
cadet  in  the  Company’s  service,  where,  for  seven 

™as  °ifices>  and  in  1803  was 
selected  by  Lord  Mmto  to  take  charge  of  a diffl- 
cult  nnssion  to  the  court  of  Lahore,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  secure  the  Sikh  states,  between 
t ie  butlej  and  Jumna  rivers,  from  the  grasp  of 
Lunjcct  Singh.  In  this  he  fully  succeeded,  the 
treaty  being  concluded  in  1809.  lie  subsequently 
b lied  several  other  high  offices  of  trust;  and,  in 
upon  Lord  . Bentinck’s  resignation,  was 
provisionally  appointed  governor-general,  which 
oilicc  he  held  until  Lord  Auckland’s  arrival  in 
the  year  following.  During  this  short  period 
ho  effected  many  bold  and  popular  reforms, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  the  liberation  of  the 
press  of  India  from  all  restrictions.  This,  how- 
cvci,  giving  umbrage  to  the  directors,  caused 
his  resignation,  and  return  to  Europe,  when  lie 
was  appointed  governor  of  Jamaica— the  difficult 
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duties  of  which  (the  emancipation  of  the  negroes 
having  hut  recently  occurred)  lie  discharged  to 
the  satisfaction  both  of  the  government  and 
the  colonists.  After  two  years  residence,  the 
climate  proved  so  unfavourable  to  his  health, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  resign;  but  was 
shortly  afterwards  selected  to  undertake  the 
government  of  Canada.  In  this  important 
post,  his  judgment,  firmness,  and  general,  states- 
manlike qualities  were  most  advantageously 
exerted ; and  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Metcalfe.  His  health,  how- 
ever, was  greatly  impaired  by  long  service  in 
such  widely  different  climates  as  India  and 
Canada,  anil  in  1845  he  once  more  returned  to 
his  native  country,  but  did  not  long  survive- 
b.  in  Berkshire,  1785 ; i>.  1846. 

Metelli,  Augustin,  mca-tai-le,  an  eminent 
painter,  who  excelled  in  painting  perspective 
and  architecture;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Michael  Angelo,  produced  several  great  works. 
b.  at  Bologna,  1609 ; b.  at  Madrid,  1600. 

Metelltjs,  Q.  Ctecilius,  me-iel  -us,  an  lllustn- 
ous  Roman,  who  distinguished  himself  against 
Jugurtha,  king  of  Numidia  (b.c.  109),  and 
thence  acquired  the  name  of  Numiclicus. 

Metius,  James,  me-te-us,  a native  of  Noith 
Holland,  who  is  said  by  Descartes  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  the  refracting  telescope.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  17tli  century,  this  in- 
dividual, “ while  one  day  amusing  himself  with 
a fe™  burning-glasses,  after  looking  through 
them  singly,  began  to  look  through  them  by 
pairs  placing  one  at  each  extremity  of  a short 
tube.’  In  this  way  a convex  and  concave  lens 
happening  to  be  employed  together,  the  fust 
refracting  telescope  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
structed ” Barlow,  in  his  “ History  of  Optics, 
however,  declares  that  the  refracting  telescope 
must  have  been  known  in  England  at  a much 
earlier  date.  Metius  lived  in  the  17th  century. 

Metok,  me'-ton,  an  Athenian  mathematician 
who  invented  what  is  called  m chronology  the 
trolden  number.  Flourished  432  b.c.  _ 

Metkoboeus,  met-ro-dor'-us,  a disciple  of 
Democritus,  and  the  master  of  Anaxarchus  and 
Hippocrates.  He  was  a physician  of  Chios,  and 
maintained  that  the  matter  of  the  universe  is 
stomal  Flourished  414  b.  c.  . 

Metteenich,  Clement  Wenceslas,  Prince, 
met'-ter-nik,  a celebrated  German  diplomatist. 
His  ancestors  had  been  distinguished  m the 
wars  of  the  empire  against  the  Turks,  and  Ins 
father  Count  Metternich,  had  obtained  some 
distinction  as  a diplomatist,  and  as  the  asso- 

itJ  IrSeJt, 

m f r i short  visit  to  England,  was 

attached  to  the  Austrian  embassy  at  the  Hague, 

in  the  following  year  ‘Jiry^ime  he  was 
bis  father’s  friend  Kaunitz.  All  this  time  nc  was 

fosl'crnne^nto1  notRe^t  the  con  gre  ss°^ 

which  he  iccor  npanied 1 Count  Stadion  to 

Scl'ed  S 

a leading  part  in  forming  tl  , {t|  of  Aus. 
tion  which  was  dissolved  l y the  battle 
terlitz.  After  the  peace  of  l’resburg,  nc  oecamc 
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Austrian  minister  at  the  court  of  Napoleon. 
The  rise  of  the  young  ambassador  had  been  un- 

• -l  i.u«  nmnprnr  f^rPPtPfi 
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The  rise  01  uic  yuung  

usually  rapid,  and  the  h rcnch  emperor  greeted 
him  with  the  remark,  “You  are  very  _ young  to 
represent  so  powerful  a monarchy;  ^ 1 our 

majesty  was  not  older  at  A us  terlitz,  replied 
Metternich,  with  all  the  address  of  a cour  ier. 
When  war  broke  out,  in  180J,  lie  leturned  to 
the  Austrian  court,  then  about  to  seek  refuge 
in  the  fortress  of  Comorn,  and  was  appointed 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  It  was  during  Ins 
tenure  of  office,  that  he  struck  out  the  idea  of  a 
marriage  between  Napoleon  and  an  Austrian 
archduchess.  Napoleon  was  divorced  from  Jo- 
sephine, and  Maria- Louisa  was  escorted  by  Met- 
ternich to  Paris.  But  Austria  had  only  adopted 
this  course  as  an  expedient,  and,  alter  tne 
French  defeat  in  Russia,  again  declared  war 
against  France.  The  grand  alliance  was  signed 
at  Toplitz  in  the  same  year,  and  Metternich 
was,  upon  the  spot,  created  a prince  of  the 
empire.  He  took  a very  prominent  part  in 
the  subsequent  conferences  and  treaties,  and 
signed  the  treaty  of  Paris  on  behalf  of  Austria, 
lie  afterwards  paid  a visit  to  England,  and 
received  the  honour  of  a doctor  s degree  from 
the  university  of  Oxford.  Upon  the  opening  of 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  he  was  chosen  pre- 
sident. With  the  continental  statesmen,  the 
war  against  Napoleon  was  also  a war  against 
revolutionary  principles.  England,  however, 
fought  not  against  principles,  but  for  ~ell‘Pr®- 
servation.  What  the  potentates  of  the  conti- 
nent desired  quite  as  much  as  the  putting  down 
of  Napoleon,  was  the  extinction  of  revolution. 
This  was  the  aim  of  that  Holy  Alhanee 
which  has  been  the  object  of  merited  oblo- 
quy and  of  which  Metternich  was  the  pre- 
sidium -emus.  In  1822,  when  Canning  assumed 
the  direction  of  the  Foreign  Office  England 
entered  an  indignant  protest  against  this  in 
famous  compact.  After  the  French  revoluuon 
of  1830,  the  emperor  Francis  exclaimed,  aim 
lost-”  Metternich,  however,  thought  otherwise. 

When  Pius  IX.  ascended  t’ie  P^^  '^Aus- 
1846,  his  professions  aroused  all  Italy,  and  Aus 
trian  influence  was  shaken  throughout  th 
peninsula.  The  French  revolution  lol  owed, 
and  half  the  thrones  of  Europe  were  emptied  6 
their  occupants.  At  Vienna  the | shock ■ waygo 
felt-  the  government  fell,  in  spite  of  the  re.'-. 
ance  of  Metternich,  who  maintained  his  state 

policy  to  the  last.  To  calm  the  peopte,  ^eoM 


diptematist  was  asked  to  resign : he  answered, 
“I  will  not  resign,  gentlemen^  I will  io 


sio-n  ” The  archduke  J ohn,  without  replying 
to  Metternich,  simply  repeated  Ms  former 

e ana  s ^ 

cavalry.  Ho  went  to  ^sg^hc’a-'ain  appeared 
mained  some  time.  In  18oi  ne  11  ■ ‘ atift 

at  the  Austrian  court;  hut  the  old  d 1 
was  never  again  requested  t°  underLffif 

rsr*  Z 

ancis  van  dcr,  «ic(r)  ■‘f’i 


1U1  IJWI1  V/i,  — ' 

statesman  passed  away. 

Meulen,  Anthony  1 ^^‘^“^eompanic^ 

b.  at  Brussels,  1634;  d.  HW. 


ing 

time. 
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Meyer 

Meyer,  Jeremiah,  mi'-er,  a miniature  pain- 
ter, a native  of  Tubingen,  who  went  to  England 
in  1749,  with  his  father,  a portrait  painter,  who 
placed  him  under  Zincke,  the  eminent  painter  in 
enamel,  but  he  soon  surpassed  him.  in  1761, 
the  Society  of  Arts  having  offered  a premium 
for  the  best  drawing  of  a profile  of  the  king,  the 
prize  was  gained  by  Meyer ; and  he  was  after- 
wards appointed  painter  in  enamel  to  their 
majesties,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  n.  1735;  d.  1769. 

Meyerbeer,  Giacomo,  mi'-er-bair,  a cele- 
brated composer,  of  Hebrew  descent,  who  came 
of  a wealthy  family,  and  was  the  schoolfellow 
of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber.  His  first  dramatic 
piece,  “Jephtha’s  Daughter,”  was  produced  at 
Berlin  when  he  was  only  18  years  of  age.  His 
style  was  formed  upon  the  Italian  models.  His 
best  operas  were  “ Semiramide,”  “ Robert  le 
Diable,”  “ Les  Huguenots,”  “ Le  Prophete,” 
“ L’Etoile duNord,”  and  “ Dinorah.”  Another 
opera,  entitled  “ L’Africaine,”  was  produced  in 
1805,  after  his  death,  n.  at  Berlin,  1794;  d.  1864. 
MEYRicKjSirSamucl  Rusli,raer'-n7r,an  eminent 
antiquary,  whose  chief  works  were  “Arms  and 
Armour,”  “Costume  of  the  Original  Inhabitants 
of  the  British  Islands,”  and  “A  Critical  Enquiry 
into  Ancient  Armour,  as  it  existed  in  Europe, 
but  more  particularly  in  England,  from  the 
Norman  Conquest  to  the  Reign  of  Charles  II.” 
B.  1783;  d.  1848. 

Mezehai,  Francois  Eudes  de,  mez'-e-rai,  an 
eminent  French  historian,  who  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  Caen ; on  leaving  which,  he 
obtained  a military  employment,  and  served  two 
or  three  campaigns  in  Flanders.  Having  aban- 
doned the  army,  he  projected  the  “ History  of 
France,”  while  writing  which  he  was  liberally 
encouraged  by  Cardinal  Richelieu;  and  on  its 
completion  in  1651,  obtained  a pension  from 
the  king.  He  was  also  admitted  a member  of 
the  Academy,  and  had  a principal  share  in  the 
compilation  of  their  dictionary.  Besides  his 
“ History  of  France,”  and  an  abridgment,  he 
wrote  a treatise  on  the  “ Origin  of  the  French,” 
a continuation  of  the  “ History  of  the  Turks,” 
several  satires  against  the  ministry,  “ History  of 
a Mother  and  Son,”  &c..  b.  1610;  d.  1683. 

Mezzofanti,  Joseph  Caspar,  met-so-fan'-te,  a 
celebrated  linguist,  was  the  son  of  a carpenter, 
and  was  intended  for  the  same  trade;  but  being 
taken  under  the  patronage  of  Father  Respighi, 
was  sent  to  the  university  of  Bologna,  where  he 
so  distinguished  himself,  that  at  the  age  of  22 
lie  was  appointed  professor  of  Arabic.  At  that 
period  he  was  master  of  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  Spanish,  French,  German,  and 
Swedish  languages.  During  the  war  of  which 
northern  Italy  was  so  long  the  field,  Mezzofanti 
came  into  contact  with  soldiers  of  the  Austrian, 
Russian,  and  French  armies,  and  always  turned 
the  opportunity  such  meetings  afforded  him  of 
studying  the  modern  languages  to  the  best 
account.  In  1812,  he  became  assistant,  and  in 
1815,  chief  librarian  of  his  university;  and 
every  traveller  through  Bologna  made  a point 
of  seeing  the  great  linguist.  Lord  Byron,  when 
he  visited  the  place,  called  him  “a  walking 
polyglot,  a monster  of  languages,  and  a Briareus 
of  parts  of  speech.”  In  1822,  according  to  Lady 
Morgan,  lie  spoke  forty  languages.  Although 
he  had  received  many  flattering  offers  to  take 
up  his  residence  in  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Rome,  it 
was  not  until  1831  that  lie  wlj  induced  to  settle 
in  the  last-named  city.  After  being  appointed  to 


Michael 


some  minor  posts,  he  was  nominated  keeper  of 
the  Vatican  library,  retaining  the  post  until 
the  year  1S3S,  when  he  was  created  a cardinal. 
Mezzofanti,  although  incomparably  the  greatest 
linguist  that  ever  lived,  left  no  works,  philo- 
logical or  otherwise,  to  perpetuate  his  lame; 
and  notwithstanding  his  ability  to  express  him- 
self in  fifty-six  different  languages,  and  his 
acquaintance  with  sixty-four  others,  he  wrote 
nothing  of  importance  relative  to  any  one  of 
them.  b.  at  Bologna,  1774;  d.  at  Rome,  1849. 

Michael  I.,  mi'-kel,  emperor  of  the  East,  suc- 
ceeded' to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Wtuura- 
chius,  in  811.  He  was  a great  prince,  and  the 
father  of  his  people;  but  was  deposed  by  Leo  the 
Armenian,  his  general,  in  813.  He  then  retired 
to  a monastery,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  devotion. 

Michael  II.  was  born  in  Upper  Phrygia,  of 
an  obscure  family;  but  was  ennobled  by  Leo 
the  Armenian.  That  monarch  afterwards  sent 
him  to  prison,  and  condemned  him  to  death; 
but  the  night  previous  to  his  intended  execu- 
tion, Leo  was  assassinated,  and  Michael  placed 
on  the  throne,  a.d.  820.  He  endeavoured  to 
force  his  subjects  to  celebrate  the  Jewish  sab- 
bath and  passover,  and  was  guilty  of  great 
cruelties;  on  which  his  general,  Euphemius, 
revolted,  and  proclaimed  himself  emperor ; but 
was  slain  near  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  d.  829. 

Michael  III.  succeeded  his  father  Theo- 
philus,  in  842,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother 
Theodora,  whom  he  compelled  to  enter  a mo- 
nastery with  her  daughters.  Heat  first  asso- 
ciated Bardas,  his  uncle,  with  himself  in  the 
empire,  and,  at  his  instigation,  sent  St.  Igna- 
tius, patriarch  of  Constantinople,  into  exile. 
Michael  afterwards  put  Bardas  to  death,  and 
elevated  Basil  the  Macedonian  to  the  title  of 
Ctesar,  by  whom  he  was  assassinated  in  867. 

Michael  IV.,  usually  styled  the  Paphla- 
gonian,  from  the  country  where  he  was  born, 
of  obscure  parentage,  obtained  the  imperial 
throne  in  1034,  through  the  influence  of  the 
empressZoe,  who, having  fallen  in  love  with  him, 
murdered  her  husband,  Romanus  Argyropulus' 
to  obtain  her  wishes.  Michael  made  war,  with 
success,  against  the  Saracens  and  Bulgarians ; 
and  afterwards  retired  to  a monastery,  where 
he  died  in  1041. 

Michael  V.  succeeded  his  uncle,  the  preced- 
ing emperor,  in  1041,  after  having  been  adopted 
by  the  empress  Zoe,  whom  he  exiled  a few 
months  afterwards,  which  so  irritated  the 
people,  that  they  deprived  him  of  his  eyes  and 
sent  him  to  a monastery.  Zoe  and  her  sister 
Theodora  then  reigned  in  conjunction. 

Michael  VI.,  or  the  Warrior,  reigned  after 
the  empress  Theodora,  in  1056 ; but,  the  year 
following,  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
sceptre  to  Isaac  Comnenus ; on  which  Michael 
retired  to  a monastery. 

Michael  VII.  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Constantine  Ducas  and  of  Eudocia.  That 
princess,  a few  months  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  married  Diogenes,  a Roman,  whom 
she  caused  to  be  proclaimed  emperor;  but,  in 
1071,  the  usurper  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Turks,  and  Michael  regained  the  throne.  In 
1078,  Nicephorus  took  Constantinople  by  the  aid 
of  the  Turks,  and  Michael  was  obliged  to  retire 
to  a monastery.  He  afterwards  took  orders, 
and  became  archbishop  of  Ephesus. 

MichaelVIII.,  surnamed  Paheologus,  was  re- 
gent of  the  empire  during  the  minority  of  John 
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Lascaris,  whom  lie  deprived  of  his  throne  and 
his  eyes,  in  1260.  The  year  following,  lie  retook 
Constantinople.  He  signed  an  act  for  effecting 
a union  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
•which,  however,  did  not  succeed.  Pope  Martin 
IV.  excommunicated  him,  as  the  supporter  of 
heresy  and  schism,  d.  1282. — Prom  the  termi- 
nation of  the  short  reign  of  Isaac  II. , in  1201 
until  1261,  the  scat  of  the  Eastern  empire  under 
its  Greek  princes  was  at  Nice. 

Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  an'-jai-lo 
bo-na-rot'-te,  a celebrated  Italian  painter,  sculp- 
tor, and  architect,  was  born  of  an  ancient  Tuscan 
family,  and  evinced,  from  his  earliest  youth,  the 
greatest  talent  for  art.  He  was  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  Doraenichino  and  Ghirlandajo, 
the  two  most  celebrated  artists  of  the  time; 
but  quitted  them  at  the  ago  of  fifteen  years, 
having  already  acquired  all  that  they  could  teach 
him.  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  soon  afterwards  as- 
signed him  apartments  in  his  palace,  and  treated 
him  as  if  he  were  his  own  son.  At  the  death 
of  his  magnificent  patron,  his  fame  was  estab- 
lished. Pope  Julius  II.  invited  him  to  settle  at 
Borne,  where  Michael  Angelo  carved  the  mau- 
soleum of  that  pontiff;  he  also  painted  in  fresco 
the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  chapel,  and  was,  in 
succession,  the  favourite  artist  with  three 
popes, — Leo  X.,  Paul  III.,  and  Julius  III.  At  the 
.age  of  forty,  he  turned  his  attention  to  archi- 
tecture, and  constructed  one  of  the  grandest 
.examples  of  that  art, — the  cupola  of  St.  Peter’s. 
Michael  Angelo’s  commanding  genius  has  never 
been  contested : all  place  him  in  the  first  rank 
as  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect.  At  Mantua 
there  is  a “Sleeping  Cupid,”  and  at  Eome  a 
“Bacchus,”  which  Eaffaelle  said  were  worthy  of 
Phidias  or  Praxiteles.  His  “ Last  Judgment” 
remains  a marvellous  proof  of  his  great  genius 
as  a painter.  Beauties  and  excellences  of  all 
kinds  are  to  be  seen  in  his  works;  but  his  man- 
ner was  sometimes  exaggerated, — a defect  which 
may  be  pardoned  in  one  who  was  ever  seeking 
to  attain  the  sublime  in  art.  He  was  the 
author  of  some  sonnets,  b.  1475 ; d.  1564. 

Michaelis,  John  David,  mik'-ai-lis,  a learned 
orientalist  and  biblical  critic,  was  born  at 
Halle,  in  Saxony,  and  there  educated.  He 
visited  England,  and  for  a time  was  preacher  at 
the  German  chapel,  St.  James’s  palace;  and  on 
his  return  to  Germany  was  made  professor  of 
theology  at  Gottingen;  was  honoured  with  the 
order  of  the  Polar  Star,  conferred  on  him  by  the 
king  of  Sweden ; and  was  made  an  aulic  coun- 
cillor of  Hanover.  Among  the  most  valuable 
of  his  works  are  his  “Introduction  to  the  Hew 
Testament,”  translated  into  English  by  Bishop 
Marsh,  and  his  “ Commentaries  on  the  Law  of 
Moses.”  b.  1717;  d.  1791. 

Michaud,  Joseph,  me'-sho,  a French  his- 
torian, who  was  a member  of  the  Institute  under 
the  first  empire,  and  celebrated,  in  verse,  the 
marriage  of  Napoleon  and  the  birth  of  the  king 
of  Eome.  Under  the  restoration  he  acted  as 
newspaper  censor.  His  principal  works  were, 
“ History  of  the  Crusades,”  and  “ History  of 
the  Hundred  Days.”  b.  in  Savoy,  1767 ; d.  1839. 

Michelet,  Jules,  me'-slie-lai,  an  eminent 
modern  French  historian,  who,  in  1826,  was 
appointed  teacher  of  history  and  langurgcs  at 
the  College  Eollin.  He  commenced  his  literary 
career  by  the  composition  ot  several  elemen- 
tary works  on  the  study  of  history,  which,  ob- 
taining considerable  popularity,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  government  towards  him  as  a 
714 


writer  of  research,  lie  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  chief  oiliccr  in  the  historical  depart- 
ment of  the  French  Archives,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  selected  by  Guizot  to  continue  Hie 
latter’s  lectures  on  history  to  the  Faculty  of 
Literature.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  history  in  the  College  of  France.  In  1843-40 
considerable  attention  was  directed  towards 
two  works  of  this  author,  translations  of  which 
appeared  in  England,  under  the  titles,  “ The 
People,”  and  “ Priests,  WomCD,  and  Families." 
In  consequence  of  the  attacks  made  in  these 
works  upon  the  ecclesiastical  party,  Guizot,  the 
prime  minister,  interdicted  his  lectures.  In 
1847  he  commenced  his  “ History  of  the  French 
Devolution ;”  upon  which,  and  the  “ History  of 
France,”  he  was  for  several  years  engaged. 
His  latest  works  are  “ The  Bird,”  “ The  Insect,” 
“The  Sorcerer,”  .and  two  small  treatises  on 
social  questions,  b.  at  Paris,  1793. 

Mickle,  William  Julius,  mile1 -el,  a poet, 
born  at  Langholm,  in  Dumfriesshire,  was  first 
engaged  in  business  as  a brewer ; but  not  suc- 
ceeding, went  to  London,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  literature.  In  1765  he  was  employed  a3 
corrector  of  the  press  in  the  Clarendon  printing- 
office  at  Oxford,  where  he  published  a poem, 
called  “ The  Concubine,”  in  imitation  of  Spenser, 
which  he  afterwards  republished  under  the 
title  of  “ Sir  Martyn.”  His  principal  produc- 
tion, a translation  of  “ The  Lusiad”  of  Camocns, 
appeared  in  1775 ; prefixed  to  which  is  a histo- 
rical and  critical  Introduction,  with  a life  of 
Camocns.  He  was  also  the  author  of  many  of 


the  finest  pieces  in  Evans’s  “ Old  Ballads ;”  and 
in  1778  accompanied  his  friend  Commodore 
Johnstone  on  a mission  to  Lisbon  as  secretary. 
b.  1734;  d.  1788. 

Middleton,  William,  mid' -el-ion,  a Welsh 
poet,  soldier,  and  sailor,  was  bom  at  Gwenynog, 
Denbighshire,  served  in  the  armies  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  commanded  a ship  of 
war.  He  wrote  a paraphrase  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms  in  Welsh  verse,  and  was  also  the  author 
of  the  “ Art  of  Poetry.”  d.  1595. 

Middleton,  Thomas,  an  English  dramatic 
author,  who  wrote  in  conjunction  with  JonsoD, 
Fletcher,  and  Massinger.  Three  of  his  plays,— 
“A  Mad  World,  my  Masters,”  “The  Mayor  of 
Qucenborough,”  and  “ The  Eoaring  Girl,”— are 
included  in  Dodslev’s  collection  of  old  plays. 
These  were  his  best  works;  but  there  arc  many 
others  by  him.  d.  about  1626. 

Middleton,  or  Myddleton,  Sir  Hugh,  a 
wealthy  citizen  and  goldsmith  of  London,  who, 
in  1606,  offered,  at  his  own  cost,  to  supply  Lon- 
don with  pure  water.  His  proposal  being  ac- 
cepted, lie  commenced  what  he  termed  the 
“New  Eivcr,”  selecting  the  Chadwell  and 
Amwcll  springs  at  Ware,  in  Herttordshire,  as 
the  sources  thereof.  The  river  had  a course  ot 
37  miles,  aud  its  projector  had  stipulated  to 
complete  it  in  four  years ; but  the  mechanical 
appliances  of  that  day  not  proving  eijual  to 
such  a speedy  accomplishment  of  the  work,  and 
Middleton’s  fortune  being,  moreover,  exhausted, 
lie  applied  to  his  fellow-citizens  for  assistance. 
Meeting  with  no  response,  he  petitioned  .lames 
I.,  who  entered  into  an  agreement  with  lnm  to 
pay  half  the  present  or  prospective  expenses, 
on  condition  of  being  entitled  to  half  the  pro- 
perty. In  little  more  than  a year  the  great 
work  was  completed,  and  o:i  the  29th  ot  •-  cptc  - 
her,  1613,  the  water  of  the  New  Liver  entered 
a reservoir  prepared  for  its  reception  at  ..auicra 
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Wells,  near  Pcntonville.  The  work  had  occu- 
pied live  years  and  live  months  in  its  execution 
and  had  cost  £500,000.  There  was  no  dividend’ 
however,  for  nineteen  years,  and  then  only  one 
under  £12.  Meanwhile  Middleton  had  'been 
knighted,  but  had  been  compelled  to  sell  his 
shares,  and  made  a profession  of  what  is  now 
termed  civil  engineering.  In  acknowledgment 
of  his  services,  he  was  created  a baronet  in  1022 
These  services  were  set  forth  as  follows “For 
bringing  to  the  city  of  London,  with  excessive 
charge  and  greater  difficulty,  a new  cut,  or 
river  of  fresh  water,  to  the  great  benefit  and 
inestimable  preservation  thereof.  2.  For  gain- 
ing a very  great  and  spacious  quantity  of  land, 
in  Heading  Haven,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  out  of 
the  bowelles  of  the  sea ; and,  with  banks  and 
pyles,  and  most  strange  defensible  and  charge- 
able mountains,  fortifying  the  same  against  the 
violence  and  fury  of  the  waves,”  &c.  In  1636 
Charles  1.  made  over  to  Sir  Hugh  the  whole  of 
his  father’s  shares  in  the  New  River  for  a yearly 
rent  of  £500.  n.  date  unknown ; d.  about  1610 
Middletox,  Conyers,  a celebrated  English 
divine  and  critic,  received  his  academical  edu- 
cation at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  was  chosen  fellow  in  1706.  In  1717  he  was 
created  D.D.,  on  which  occasion  he  resisted  the 
claim  of  Dr.  Bentley,  regius  professor,  to  ex- 
orbitant fees.  This  occasioned  a lawsuit  in 
winch  Middleton  triumphed.  A personal  enmity 
was  the  consequence  of  this  atiiiir;  and  when 
Bentley  printed  Ins  proposals  for  a new  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  Middleton  attacked 
them  with  such  force  that  the  design  was  aban- 
doned. In  1724  he  spent  some  time  in  Italy 
and  on  his  return  published  his  famous  “ Letter 
"PF?  I'-pmo,”  showing  that  the  religious  rites 
ot  the  Roman  Church  were  drawn  from  the 
heathens.  An  attack  on  Dr.  Waterland’s  “Vin- 
chcation  of  the  Scripture,”  in  1731,  drew  upon 
Middleton  the  charge  of  infidelity,  and  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  academical  censure.  In  1741  ap- 
peared his  “ Life  of  Cicero,”  a very  curious  and 
valuable  work,  and  highly  necessary  towards 
iornnngajust  ideaof  the  character  and  writings 
oi  t hat  great  man,  as  well  as  exhibiting  an  exact 
picture  of  the  Roman  republic  in  his  time  In 
1-43  he  published  the  Epistles  of  Cicero  to  Bru- 
tus  and  those  of  Brutus  to  Cicero,  in  Latin  and 
.English,  with  a vindication  of  their  authenticity. 
In  1749  appeared  his  “ Inquiry  into  the  Miracu- 
lous Powers  supposed  to  have  subsisted  in  the 
Christian  Church,  from  the  earliest  ages.”  This 
work  gave  great  alarm  to  the  clergy,  and  nu- 
merous answers  were  written  to  it.  In  1752  an- 
ipeared  an  edition  of  all  his  works,  with  the 
■exception  of  the  “ Life  of  Cicero.”  Dr.  Middle- 
ion  s style  is  admirable,  and  his  learning  was 
F’offiund  and  multifarious,  b.  1683 ; d.  1750 
Miekis  Francis,  mcer'-is,  called  the  Elder’  a 
celebrated  Dutch  painter,  was  the  disciple  of 
Merard  Douw,  whose  manner  he  imitated  His 
pictures  are  very  valuable,  b.  at  Leyden,  1635; 
tVr-«e  had  a son’  WiH'am  Micris,  called 
~v  ^ who  was  a &00d  landscape-painter, 
and  a modeller  in  clay  and  wax.  b.  at  Leyden 

mfmlist  174m_IIih  £11:amlson  Francis  was  also 
an  artist  in  the  same  line.  b.  1689  ; d 1763 

aUGNAKD,  Peter,  meen'-yard,  called  the  Ro- 
man,  from  his  long  residence  in  Rome,  was  the 
a ourite  artist  of  Louis  XIV.,  whose  portrait  he 

0fStCdrinn  itimeiSV  Hc  also  adorncd  il‘0  palaces 

^LouS  mlMoTmCl:  andWa8  CnUObled 
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Mignet,  Francis  Augustus  Alexis,  meen'* 
yen,  a modern  French  historian,  who  was  edu- 
cated  1 or  the  legal  profession  at  Aix,  but  re- 
moved to  Paris, where  he  lodged  with  M.  Thiers, 
and  in  1824  produced,  when  only  28  years  of  age, 
his  ‘History  ot  the  French  Revolution  fV  nm 


1 ’ (C  TT  * A ’ V ■ “*“J  J Lino  v/Jk  , 

lion  /llsLor^  t-he  French  Devolution,  from 
1/S9  to  1814'.”  He  was  afterwards  extensively 
employee1  as  a journalist,  and  was  associated 
barrel  and  Thiers  in  conducting; 
the  Rational.”  After  the  revolution  of  LS30, 
he  was  appointed  director  of  the  archives  in  the 
foreign  ministerial  department,  which  office  he 
vacated  in  1S48.  His  principal  works  are. 
History  oi  Mary  Stuart,”  “Charles  V.  ” “Ne- 
gotiations relative  to  the  Spanish  Succession 
under  Louis  XIV.,”  and  several  treatises  on 
Moral  and  Political  Science,  b.  at  Aix,  1796. 

Mildaiay,  Sir  Walter,  mild' -may,  a statesman 
oi  great  integrity,  who  filled  seveval  situations 
under  the  Tudors.  Under  Henry  VIII.  lie  was 
employed  in  the  court  of  augmentation;  under 
Edward  VI.  he  had  an  office  in  the  mint  • in 
queen  Mary’s  reign  lie  sat  in  Parliament  as 
member  for  Cumberland ; and  in  Elizabeth’s  lie 
was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  an 
office  which  he  held  for  23  years,  and  discharged 
with  zeal  and  impartiality.  He  was  the  founder 
ot  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  d.  1589. 

Milhouse,  Robert,  mil'-lioos,  by  trade  a 
weaver,  possessed  much  of  the  poet’s  power  as 
weli  as  of  the  poet’s  feeling.  His  “ Vicissitude” 
and  olierwood  Forest”  contain  passages  of 
wlncli  any  poet  might  be  proud;  but  are  greatly 
marred  by  a melancholy  and  querulous  tone, 
ills  pioductions  made  him  many  generous 
friends  i and  though  not  rich,  he  escaped  from 
tlic  sinterings  attendant  on  genius  in  poverty. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  published  “The 
Destunes  of  Man,”  a poem  in  two  parts,  which 
contains  several  beautiful  passages,  d.  1839. 

Mill,  John,  mil,  a learned  divine  and  biblical 
critic,  was  born  at  Shap,_  hi  Westmoreland- 
received  his  education  at  Queen’s  College,  Ox- 
tord;  became  rector  of  Bletchingdon,  in  Oxford- 
shire, prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  chaplain 
m ordinary  to  Charles  II.  He  was  employed  30 
years  in  preparing  a valuable  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  with  various  readings  a- 

QA°nnnting' in  number,  it  is  said,  to  upwards  of 
30,000.  b.  1645;  D.  1707. 

Mill,  James,  an  eminent  historian,  who,  after 
receiving  some  education  at  the  grammar-school 
ot  Montrose,  and  continuing  it  in  the  house  of 
~~  John  Stuart,  M.P.  for  Kincardineshire,  was 

Owm?  rn!e  University  of  Edinburgh  to  study 
ioi  the  Church  After  distinguishing  himself 
as  a week  scholar,  he  obtained  a license  to 
pi  each  in  1798;  but,  changing  his  views,  he, 
two  years  afterwards,  went  to  London  witli  Sir 
J ohn  S tuart.  For  some  time  he  supported  him- 
seli  by  means  of  the  “ Literary  Journal;”  and, 
on  the  discontinuance  of  that  print,  was  en- 
gaged to  write  for  others,  and  occasionally  con- 
tributed to  tho  “ Edinburgh  Review.”  He  com- 
menced his  “ History  of  British  India”  in  1800, 
and  completed  it  in  1818.  This  great  work  was 
much  decried  at  one  time.  Macaulay  wrote  bit- 
terly against  both  it  and  its  author,  but  re- 
tracted Ins  censures  at  a later  period.  Tho 
knowledge  mid  ability  displayed  in  the  course 

W U,?f  Jwi7,  Cd  l0,  his  ^einS  employed  as 
ii cad  of  the  Coirespondencc  Department  of  tho 
Hast  India  Company.  Besides  his  great  work 
on  India,  Mr.  Mill  contributed  articles  on 
Education,  Government,  Jurisprudence,  Law  of 
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Nations,  Liberty  of  the  Press,  &c.,  to  the  “ En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica.”  In  1822  he  published 
“ The  Elements  of  Political  Economy,”  and, 
seven  years  subsequently,  “ The  Analysis  of  the 
Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind.”  His  latest 
efforts  wero  the  “ Fragment  on  Macintosh,”  and 
the  articles  on  “ The  Formation  of  Opinions” 
and  “The  Ballot,”  in  the  “Westminster  Re- 
view.” n.  at  Montrose,  1773 ; d.  1830. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  an  eminent  writer  on  po- 
litical economy,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  at 
an  early  age  appointed  to  a clerkship  in  the 
East  India  House,  and  rose  to  the  grade  of  exa- 
miner of  Indian  correspondence,  the  post  for- 
merly held  by  his  father.  His  first  literary 
efforts  appeared  in  the  form  of  contributions  to 
the  Westminster  and  Edinburgh  Reviews;  but 
the  work  which  made  him  generally  known 
was  his  “ System  of  Logic,  Ratiocinative  and 
Inductive,”  the  first  edition  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  18-13.  The  practical  portion  of  this 
work  was,  says  its  author,  “an  attempt  to 
contribute  something  towards  the  solution  of  a 
question  which  the  decay  of  old  opinions  and 
the  agitation  that  disturbs  European  society  to 
its  inmost  depth,  render  as  important  in  the 
present  day,  to  the  practical  interests  of  human 
life,  as  it  must  at  all  times  be  to  the  complete- 
ness of  our  speculative  knowledge.”  His  next 
work  was  the  “Essays  on  some  Unsettled 
Questions  of  Political  Economy,”  in  1811.  The 
more  extensive  “ Principles  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy ” succeeded  this  in  1861.  Among  his 
other  works  may  be  named  “An  Essay  on 
Liberty,”  and  “ Thoughts  on  Parliamentary 
Reform,”  produced  in  1859;  “Considerations 
on  Representative  Government,”  in  1861;  and 
an  “ Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton’s 
Philosophy,”  in  1865.  He  was  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  the  city  of  Westminster  from  1865  to 
1868.  B.  1806. 


Millais,  John  Everett,  mil'-lais,  an  eminent 
English  painter,  and  the  acknowledged  head  of 
that  body  of  innovators  in  modern  art  termed 
the  “Pre-Raffaellite”  school,  or,  as  it  was  for- 
merly called,  the  “ Pre-Raffaellite  Brother- 
hood.” A student  of  drawing  from  a very  early 
period,  he  entered  the  Royal  Academy  school, 
and,  by  the  time  he  had  reached  his  nineteenth 
year,  had  carried  off  all  the  honours  to  be 
gained  in  that  probationary  sphere.  With  Wil- 
liam Holman  Hunt  (see  Hunt)  and  others,  he 
assisted  in  founding  the  “Brotherhood”  men- 
tioned above,  and,  in  1849,  exhibited  his  first 
picture  in  the  new  style,  which  was  afterwards 
to  become  celebrated.  The  picture  was  not 
named,  but  was  a representation  of  the  child 
Jesus  in  the  shop  of  his  reputed  father,  Joseph 
the  carpenter.  This  picture  shadowed  forth  all 
the  great  qualities,  no  less  than  the  defects,  of 
the  painter.  It  was  harsh,  uncouth,  and  medi- 
a3val  in  its  drawing  and  perspective ; but  it  was 
full  of  thought,  invention,  richness  of  colour, 
and  displayed  "great  power  over  pencil  and 
brush.  Year  after  year  Mr.  Millais  departed 
further  from  his  old  manner,  and  ultimately 
became  one  of  the  best  ol  modern  English 
painters.  Most  people  are  acquainted  with  his 
beautiful  works,  called,  respectively,  <(  d m 
Huguenot,”  “ The  Proscribed  Royalist,  1 lie 
Order  of  Release,”  and  “ Autumn  Leaves.  He 
likewise  drew  a number  of  illustrations  to 
books,  short  talcs,  and  sketches.  He  became 
A.R.A.  in  1853,  and  R. A.  in  1863.  b.  at  South- 


ampton, 1829. 
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MiLLATt,  John,  m il'-lar,  a learned  writer,  was 
born  at  Shotts,  in  Lanarkshire,  and  educated  at 
Glasgow,  where,  by  the  interest  of  Lord 
Karnes,  in  whose  family  lie  had  been  a tutor, 
he  obtained,  in  1761,  the  professorship  of  law, 
which  lie  held  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  was 
the  author  of  “ The  Origin  of  the  Distinction  of 
Ranks  in  Society”  and  “ An  Historical  View  of 
the  English  Government.”  b.  1735 ; d.  1801. 

Miller,  Joseph,  mil’-ler,  a witty  actor,  who 
was  a favourite  low  comedian  about  the  time 
that  Congreve’s  plays  were  fashionable,  to  the 
success  of  which,  it  is  said,  his  humour  greatly 
contributed.  The  compilation  called  “Joe 
Miller’s  Jests”  was  the  work  of  John  Motley; 
but  Miller’s  name  has  not  only  been  used 
to  pass  off  the  original  stock,  but  thousands 
of  other  .iokes  and  witticisms  manufactured 
long  after  the  bones  of  Joe  were  deposited  in 
the  churchyard  of  St.  Clements,  Strand ; where 
a stone  still  exists,  with  an  epitaph  written  by 
his  friend,  Stephen  Duck.  b.  1684;  d.  1738. 

Miller,  James,  a political  and  dramatic 
writer,  received  his  education  at  Wadham  Col- 
lege, Oxford;  and  while  at  the  university,  wrote 
a satiric  piece,  called  “ The  Humours  of  Ox- 
ford,” which  created  him  many  enemies,  and 
hindered  his  preferment.  He  also  published 
several  political  pamphlets  against  Sir  Robert 
Walpole : and  also  some  plays,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  tragedy  of  “ Mahomet.”  b.  in 
Dorsetshire,  1703 ; d.  1744. 

Miller,  Edward,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  the  son  of 
a pavior  at  Norwich,  and  bred  to  the  same 
business;  but  having  a dislike  to  it,  he  ran 
away,  and  became  a pupil  of  Dr.  Burney,  who 
was  then  resident  at  Lynn.  In  1756  he  became 
organist  of  the  church  of  Doncaster,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death.  Dr.  Miller  published 
“Institutes  of  Music,”  “The  Elements  of 
Thorough  Bass  and  Composition,”  “The 
Psalms  of  David,  set  to  Music,  and  arranged  for 
every  Sunday  in  the  Year,”  and  “The  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Doncaster.”  n.  1807. 

Miller,  Hugh,  an  eminent  geologist,  whose 
father  was  lost  at  sea  on  hoard  a small  vessel  of 
which  he  was  the  owner,  while  Hugh  was  still 
a child.  He  was  sent  to  the  parish  school,  and 
in  course  of  time  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade 
of  a stonemason.  From  the  time  he  had  mas- 
tered the  art  of  reading,  he  had  been  assiduous 
in  his  search  after  knowledge,  and  a love  of 
natural  history  had  been  fostered  in  him  by  his 
uncle.  While  hewing  stones  in  the  quarry,  he 
was  engaged  in  observing  their  geological  facts. 
Of  poetry,  also,  he  was  very  fond;  and,  after 
seeking  in  vain  to  get  a certain  effusion  in 
rhyme  inserted  in  a newspaper,  he  published  a 
volume  of  verse,  which  brought  him  into 
notice,  and  obtained  for  him  the  clerkship  o;  a 
bank  in  his  native  place.  The  leisure  afforded 
by  this  occupation  he  turned  to  good  account. 
After  contributing  for  a short  period  to  the 
“ Inverness  Courier,”  he  published  “ Scenes  and 
Legends  of  the  North  of  Scotland.”  He  was 
next  selected  by  the  “ Free  Church”  party  to 
edit  their  organ,  the  “Witness”  newspaper,  a 
post  which  he  continued  to  fill  until  his  death. 
His  first  geological  paper  appeared  in  tins 
print,  and  having  been  followed  by  a series  of 
others,  when  the  Geological  Association  met 
at  Glasgow,  Sir  Charles  Lycll,  Dr.  Buckland- 
and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  all  expressed 
themselves  astonished  and  delighted  at  the  la- 
bours of  the  new  scientific  writer.  One  ol  the 
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fishes  described  by  him  in  this  series,  was 
named  by  Professor  Agassiz  after  Mr.  Miller. 
A republication  of  the  papers  afterwards  took' 
place,  under  the  title  of  the  “ Old  Red  Sand- 
stone; or,  New  Walks  in  an  Old  Field.”  His 
ready  picturesque,  and  vigorous  pen  was 
henceforth  constantly  employed;  and  he  pro- 
duced, after  a visit  to  the  south,  “ First  Im- 
pressions of  England  and  its  People;”  “Foot- 
prints of  the  Creator,” — an  answer  to  some  of 
the  statements  of  the  “Vestiges  of  Creation-” 
the  “Geology  of  the  Bass,”  and  the  “Testi- 
mony of  the  Rocks.”  He  also  lectured  upon 
his  favourite  science  in  Edinburgh  and  London 
and,  in  1855,  read  a paper  on  the  Fossil  Flora  of 
Scotland,  before  _ the  British  Association  at 
Glasgow.  In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
works,  he  gave  to  the  world  a most  interesting 
account  of  his  early  life,  in  a work  called  “Mv 
Schools  and  Schoolmasters.”  Miller  shot  him- 
scli  in  1S5G,  while  labouring  under  disease  of 
the  brain,  b.  at  Cromarty,  1802. 

Milliu",  Aubin-Louis,  mee'-yu,  a celebrated 
rrench  antiquary,  who  acted  as  keeper  of  the 
medals  and  antiquities  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
1 ans.  His  chief  works  were,  “ Dictionary  of 
the  Fine  Arts,”  “Dictionary  of  Mythology 
•Monuments  of  Antiquity,”  and  “Gallery  of 
Mythology.”  He  edited  the  “ Magasin  Eney- 
clopedique”  during  twenty  years,  and  also  pro- 
duced a number  of  works  relative  to  the  anti- 
quities of  his  native  land,  Savoy,  &c.,  which 
were  full  of  valuable  historical  matter,  b. 
1759;  d.  1818. 

Millingen,  James,  mil'-lin-jen,  an  English 
archaeologist,  who,  about  the  time  of  the  French 
revolution,  went  to  Paris  with  his  father,  but 
was  arrested  at  the  instance  of  the  National 
Convention.  After  his  liberation,  he  became 
partner  in  a bank  at  Paris,  and  henceforth  de- 
voted his  leisure  to  archaeological  pursuits.  He 
was  fortunate  enough  to  become  the  purchaser 
of  several  vases  full  of  gold  coins  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  dug  up  at  Abbeville.  Being  afflicted 
with  disease  of  the  chest,  he  was  compelled  to 
repair  to  Italy,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death  making,  however,  occasional  visits  to  the 
French  capital,  where  he  was  always  welcomed 
by  antiquaries  as  the  bearer  of  some  valuable 
ancient  relic.  His  most  important  works  were, 

A Mcdalhc  History  of  Napoleon,”  “ Ancient 
Corns  of  Greek  Cities  and  Kings,”  “Ancient 
Inedited  Monuments  of  Grecian  Art,”  and 
Remarks  on  the  State  of  Learning  and  Fine 
Arts  in  Great  Britain ;”  besides  which  he 
the  author  of  many  valuable 
Transactions” 
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becoming  fellow  of  Ins  college.  In  1815  lie  pub- 
ad,  /iazl,0’  a tragedy,  which  was  played  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  without  his  consent, 
in  consequence  of  the  defective  state  of  the  law 
at  that  period.  In  1817  he  entered  into  holy 
?q9aT’  and  °htain °d  a living  at  Reading.  In 
~ i°  prodird  Thc  Fall  of  Jerusalem,”  a 
f[^“ie<-lpoem>  founded  upon  Josephus’s  narra- 
•j  university  of  Oxford  appointed  him 

tLP«  w-  + 0f^Ctry  111  the  following  year. 
/.  ‘Ck ,ld'st°P  of  Christianity  from  the  Birth  of 
Chust  to  the  Abolition  of  Paganism  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  ’ was  his  next  important  pub- 
tomnT'TT  In  1849  Ae  Produced  a beautiful  !edi- 

l r,r  tiH90mCf  aT dll*f  t0  ib  a most  interesting 
In?  of  the  poet.  In  the  same  year  he  was  an- 

P°"£cd  d6ail  0f+1St‘  Paul’s>  ;l>*d  shortly  afte?- 

waids  gave  to  the  world  a continuation  of  his 

« 'ls,tory  Christianity,”  under  thc  title  of  a 
History  of  Latin  Christianity.”  He  likewise 
H0/,  .l!e.ed  a new  and  copiously  annotated  edition 

EmniS ”U  STn  ?iCvre  alid  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Lmpne.  In  addition  to  the  works  already 

mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of  “The  Martyr 
of  Antioch,  “Belshazzar,”  “ Aune  Boleyn,”  and 
a History  of  thc  Jews.”  b.  1791 ; n.  1868. 
iviilne,  Colin,  Viiln,  a divine  and  naturalist 

nVfawPduCaAediat  -^Farisclinl  College,  Aberdeen! 
ot  which  city  he  was  a native.  He  afterwards 
became  rector  of  North  Chapel,  Essex,  and  was 
the  author  of  a “ Botanical  Dictionary,”  “ Insti- 
tutions of  Botany/’  “Indigenous  Botany” 
Ac  works  held  in  high  repute  with  the  learned 
m his  favourite  science,  d.  1815. 

mil'->ier>  a catholic  divine,  and 
wiitei  on  theology  and  ecclesiastical  antiqui- 

Psvi-  "n S edwa,ted  ,at  tlle  schools  of  Sedgley 
laik,  near  Wolverhampton,  and  Edgbastoii 

willed  nfrf’  and  T0mpleted  his  studies  at  the 
Sf  ‘ )f1Douay-  In  1777  he  was  ordained  a 
1779  commenced  liis  pastoral  duties  in 

//9,  at  the  Catholic  chapel,  Winchester.  After 
S°?e  controversial  pieces,  he  devoted 
?iiwatl011  -the  study  of  ecclesiastical  ar- 
^ cand  ]n  ]790>  ljGcame  a member  of 
Jiff1  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  contri- 
™ed  several  papers  to  the  “ Arclneologia-” 
CTd,p^bifbed>  1798,  a “Dissertation  on  the 
Modeinbtyle  of  Altering  Cathedrals,  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury,”  a “ History 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  and  a Survey  of  the’ 

TiinCrCSfer’”  and)  subsequently, 
of  Ena-land  ” Ho6  LcelesJastical  Architecture 
oi  England.  He  was  afterwards  einra°-ed  in 
some  controversial  squabbles,  in  Sh  he 


iicam,  uubiues  which  ne  was  some  pontmrm'eini  ™ u . in 

many  valuable  papers  in  the  ! strenuously  nnl  H Dn1Uabb  CS’-  *u  1wilich  he 
of  thc  Royal  Society  of  Litera-  onsJll  P°Pery  aSainst  the  attacks 
n.  in  London,  1774 ; d.  1845  E otl,lers'  . ide  was  appointed 


tu?G  of  London,  b.  iii  London,"  1774 ;~d.Ts45 
Millot,  Claude  Francois  Xavier,  mee'-yo,  a 
trench  historian,  who  was  for  some  time  a 
member  ot  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  which  order 
be  was  permitted  to  quit,  after  officiating  as  a 
preacher  at  Versailles  and  Lunevillc.  He  was 
professor  of  history  at  Parma  many  years,  and 
on  his  return  to  France  became  tutor  to  the 
clue  d i Lnghicn.  His  works  are,  “ Elements  of 
the  History  of  France,”  “ Elements  of  the 

iliftorv  °f  E«  “ Flemcnts  of  Universal 

History,  History  of  the  Troubadours,” 
Memmrs  for  a History  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
i and  ‘ Translations  of  Orations  from  the 
Latin  Historians.”  b.  1726;  d.  1785. 

nen/ i,vAr’  ffem-y  Hart,  mil' -man,  an  emi- 

t m 1 historian  and  poet,  who  was  edu- 
cated at^Lton  and  Brasenose  College,  Oxford, 


1 803°  w i tb  °+f0li+ - * / n midland  dtstrfflt ^in 

md  in  Vom  tbetltlG  ot  “ bishop  of  Castabala  ” 
a viar  r:V1S',  fCV'°im(?,  where  llG  stayed  about 
il  o «i'n  )?  'shcd’  “ 1818>  a work  entitled 
the  Lnd  ot  Religious  Controversy,”  in  which 
he  vindicated  Roman  Catholicism  on  those 
points  ot  faith  usually  attacked  by  Protestants 

tests  VDlim0nC  !?'  \GSf  en=a»ed  m similar  con- 
tests  till  shortly  before  his  death,  u.  1759 . 

Milkes,  Richard  j\Xouclv  1 on , RordTiou°*htoii 
i milvs,  a politician,  poet,  and  prose  writer,  who  a’ 
tew  years  after  concluding  his  university  career 
at  Cambridge,  was  elected  member  of  parlia- 
ment  lbr  Pontefract,  and  distinguished  him- 
self therein  as  a zealous  supporter  of  all  ques- 
tions relative  to  popular  education  and  complete 
religious  equality.  His  literary  efforts  were 
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various  in  kind  and  of  an  excellent  character. 
As  a poet, lio produced  “ Poems  of  Many  Years,” 

“ Memorials  of  Many  Scenes,”  “ Poems,  Legen- 
dary and  Historical,”  and  “ Palm  Leaves.”  ITis 
“ Life,  Letters,  and  Literary  ltemains  of  John 
Keats”  was  an  appreciative  and  delightful  com- 
memoration of  departed  genius.  lie  was  un- 
derstood to  have  been  the  writer  of  several 
interesting  articles  in  the  “Westminster  Re- 
view.” He  published  several  of  his  speeches, 
delivered  from  his  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  wrote  a number  of  political  pam- 
phlets, the  most  important  of  which  were 
‘ 1 Thoughts  on  Party  Politics,”  and  “Ileal  Union 
of  England  and  Ireland.”  He  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Houghton  in  1863.  n.  1800. 

Milo,  mi'-lo,  a famous  athlete  of  Crotonn,  in 
Italy,  who  is  said  to  have  carried  a bullock  on 
his  shoulders  above  forty  yards,  and  then  killed 
it  with  one  blow  of  his  fist,  after  which  he 
devoured  it  in  one  day.  He  received  the  prize 
seven  times  at  the  Pythian  games,  and  six  at 
the  01\  mpic.  Many  other  marvellous  things  are 
related  of  his  enormous  strength.  According 
to  Ovid,  he  was  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  about 
600  n.c. 

Milo,  Titus  Annius,  a Roman,  who  made 
several  parties  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
consulate.  He  was  opposed  by  Clodius,  and 
supported  by  some  of  the  first  members  of  the 
senate.  In  a quarrel  between  Clodius  and  Milo, 
on  the  Appian  W ay,  the  former  was  slain  by 
some  of  the  domestics  of  the  latter.  Cicero  un- 
dertook to  plead  the  cause  of  Milo;  but  the  ros- 
trum being  surrounded  by  soldiers  and  a crowd 
of  people,  who  expressed  their  disapprobation, 
he  was  so  dismayed  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed. 
Milo  was  exiled  to  Marseilles,  whither  the 
orator  sent  him  his  discourse;  on  which  he 
said,  “ 0 Cicero ! if  thou  hadst  spoken  this, 
Milo  would  not  have  been  now  at  Marseilles.” 
Killed  48  B. c.  , , 

M iltiades,  mil-ti'-a-dees,  a celebrated  Athe- 
nian general,  who  succeeded  his  brother  in  the 
government  of  the  Athenian  colony  in  the 
Chersonese,  n.c.  513.  He  proposed  to  destroy 
the  raft  over  which  Darius  had  passed  in  his 
Scythian  expedition,  and  so  cut  off  the  Persian 
king’s  retreat:  his  comrades,  however,  over- 
ruled the  proposal,  and  Miltiades  became  so 
unpopular  as  to  be  compelled  to  return  to 
Athens.  Twenty  years  afterwards,  the  Persians 
having  declared  war  against  Greece,  their  army 
landed  in  overwhelming  numbers  at  Marathon. 
The  Athenians,  under  Miltiades,  were  very  few ; 
yet,  by  his  superior  skill,  the  Persians  were  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter,  and  part  of  their 
fleet  destroyed,  490  n.c.  After  this,  he  had  the 
command  of  a naval  squadron,  with  which  he 
took  several  islands ; but  being  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Paros,  and  also  dangerously 
wounded,  he  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  was 
accused  of  holding  intelligence  with  the  Per- 
sians, and  condemned  to  death,  which  sentence 
was  altered  to  imprisonment.  He  died  shortly 
after  of  his  wound,  n.c.  489. 

Milton,  John,  mil' -ton,  an  illustrious  Eng- 
lish poet,  was  educated  first  at  St.  Pauls 
school,  and  afterwards  at  Christ  s College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degrees  in  arts, 
being  designed  for  the  bar  or  the  church  ; but, 
not  having  an  inclination  for  either  calling,  ho 
returned  to  his  father,  who  had  retired  irom 
business  with  a good  fortune,  and  settled  at 
Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire.  Here  the  poet 
718 


wrote  his  “ Cornua,”  “ L’Allegro,”  “ H P ..  e- 
roso,”  and  “ Lyeidas;”  poems  of  such  merit  as 
would  alone  have  immortalized  his  name.  In 
1037  lie  travelled  into  France  and  Italy.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  settled  in  London, 
and  undertook  the  tuition  of  his  nephews,  lor 
which  profession  lie  appears,  by  Ins  “ tractate 
on  Education,"  to  have  been  well  calculated. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  differences  between  the 
King  and  Parliament,  Milton  engaged  as  apoli- 
tical writer  on  the  popular  side;  ar.d  having  a 
great  animosity  to  the  hierarchy,  lie  pulfii  n ul 
some  pamphlets  against  the  bishops.  In  1613 
lie  married  the  daughter  of  a justice  oi  peace 
in  Oxfordshire;  hut,  his  wife  having  been 
brought  up  with  diilerent  sentiments  from  her 
husband,  and  disapproving  of  his  zeal,  left 
him,  and  returned  to  her  friends;  He  r.  pu- 
diated  his  wife,  and  published  some  tracts  on 
divorce,  to  vindicate  this  act,  which  lie  was 
about  to  carry  into  effect,  when  liis  wile's 
friends  brought  about  a reconciliation,  lie 
continued  an  ardent  champion  for  the  Parlia- 
mentary party,  even  after  the  execution  of 
Charles  1.  He  also  wrote  with  great  asperity 
against  the  king’s  book  of  prayers  and  medita- 
tions, entitled  “ Eikon  Basilike.”  About  this 
time  he  was  wholly  deprived  of  liis  sight, 
owing  to  a natural  weakness  and  intense  ap- 
plication to  his  studies.  In  1652  he  lost  his 
wife,  and  soon  afterwards  took  another.  _ He  was 
a determined  republican,  and  wrote  with  energy 
against  monarchical  government,  “ the  very 
trappings  of  which,”  he  said,  “ would  support 
a commonwealth,”  while,  as  Latin  secretary  to 
the  Council  of  State,  he  rendered  good  service 
to  the  cause  of  national  liberty.  Milton  endea- 
voured to  prevent  the  Restoration;  which  event 
he  bad  undoubted  cause  to  dread,  considering  \ 
the  active  part  taken  by  him  in  the  rebellion. 
And  when  the  Restoration  took  place,  he  was 
excepted  from  the  act  of  indemnity ; on  which 
he  kept  himself  concealed  some  time.  By  Lie 
interest,  however,  of  Sir  William  Davenant  nnd 
others,  he  obtained  a pardon,  soon  after  winch 
lie  lost  his  second  wife.  In  the  time  of  the 
plague  he  removed,  with  his  family,  to  Buck- 
inghamshire, where  he  completed  his  “ Paradise 
Lost,”  which  was  first  printed  in  1667.  Hus 
immortal  work  he  sold  to  a bookseller  for  .-o. 
For  the  idea  of  it  he  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
debted to  an  Italian  drama  on  the  Fall  of  Man; 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  had  himself  an  inten- 
tion at  first  of  writing  only  a tragedy  on  the 
same  subject.  As  the  work  grew  under  his 
hand,  his  soaring  genius  gave  it  the  form  ana 
consistence,  the  variety  and  elegance,  of  an  epic 
poem.  He  subsequently  composed  1 araai>e 
Regained,”  which,  though  abounding  in  beau- 
ties, is  in  all  respects  inferior  to  “ Paradise 

Lost,”  though  M ilton,  remarkably  enough,  is  said 

to  have  considered  it  the  better  poem.  ara' 
dise  Lost”  was  unknown  in  the  poet’s  liictnne, 

and  for  many  years  after.  It  was  not  till  Mr. 
Addison  wrote  his  admirable  critique  upon  it  m 
the  “ Spectator,”  that  its  beauties  became  ge- 
nerally  understood,  and  the  whole  merits  ol  t he 
poem  to  be  admired.  Dryden  had,  mihea, 
given  his  approbation  of  the  work  and  ni 
opinion  of  the  author  in  an  excellent  epigi.  , 
which  is  usually  prefixed  to  the  “ Parad.se 
Lost."  Besides ‘this,  and  the  other  poems  men- 
tioned above,  Milton  wrote  a drama  on  we 
Greek  model,  entitled  “ Samson  Agonistes, 
which  possesses  uncommon  beauties,  uumb. 
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not  adapted  for  theatrical  representation.  His 
Comas”  has  been  several  times  performed 
and  the  first  time  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
author’s  granddaughter,  Sirs.  Clarke,  a widow 
in  reduced  circumstances.  On  that  occasion 
Johnson  wrote  a prologue.  Among  the  prose 
works  of  Hilton,  we  shall  only  mention  his 
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it  XT-  i PA  7 UU,J  menuon  ms 

History  ot  England,  which  comes  down  only 
to  the  Conquest,  and  his  “ Areopagitica  ” in 
which  lie  pleaded  the  cause  of  a free  press  with 
great  force.  Ihe  whole  of  his  prose  works 
have  been  published  in  five  volumes  in  Bohn’s 
standard  Library.  When  at  Cambridge  he 
was  so  handsome  as  to  bo  called  “ The  Lady  of 
Christ  s College,  and  retained  his  comeliness 
to  the  last.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  three 
daughters,  two  of  whom  used  to  read  to  him  in 
eight  languages,  though  they  understood  only 
their  ( own,  it  being  a usual  saying  with  him, 
that  one  tongue  was  enough  for  a teaman.” 
c c!er,!a,llls  were  interred  at  the  parish  church 
, , chics,  Cripplegate,  where  a monument 

has  been  erected  to  his  memory  ; and  there  is 
another  m Westminster  Abbey,  b.  in  Bread 
Street,  London,  1603;  n.  167-1. 

Mimbtebmus,  mim-ner'-mus,  a Greek  poet  and 
musician,  was  a native  of  Colophon,  and  con- 
temporary with  Solon.  He  excelled  in  elegiac 
poetry,  the  invention  of  which  has  been  ascribed 
to  him  Some  lragments  of  his  are  included  in 

630  n c Ctl”  ot'Bmuck-  flourished  about 

Francisco  Espozy,  me'-na,  a distin- 
guished Spanish  general,  who  for  a long  time 

was  coniniander-in-chief  of  the  Catalonian  army, 

distinguished  himself  in  guerilla  warfare, 
<md  b)  the  incessant  activity  and  admirable 
presence  of  mind  lie  displa/ed.  HavSg  co- 
operated m the  blockade  of  Pampeluna  and 

tcteid  tlmf  afti1  otherPlaces> lle  was  mortified 
^ S'01101'111  Peace  in  1814,  he  had 

been  labouring  only  to  re-establish  the  despotic 
P°b,-F  o Ferdinand  VIE,  and  made  an  inefi 

?verUa  hCiF°f  “ the  cause  of  freedom  to  gain 
“'f,  Bie  gainson  ot  Pampeluna.  He  then 
sought  an  asylum  in  France;  but  whilst  resi- 
dent in  the  French  capital,  was  arrested  bv  a 

ambassador  ° ()nt’  employed  by  the  ! Spanish 
Louis  \ Vi ir  0nthls  occasion  the  conduct  of 
.uis  -XA III.  was  most  honourable-  lie  dis 
missed  the  commissary,  insisted  upon  the  am- 
bassador being  recalled,  and  not  only  released 

When  the  fante<?-  him  a Pension  of  1000  francs 
v adiz,  in  1822,  unfurled  the 

tut  o i nnmf9  xi-'m’  ,by  Pcodaiming  the  consti- 
1 18.13,  Mma  hastened  to  Navarre  and 

as  advancing  against  Pampeluna  at  thehead 

ftrnS  ,1  TS",  followers, ‘when  he  "£ 
tbat  thc  l«ng  had  accepted  the  eonsli- 

gencral  H tb^+f Ub^Uer!tly  aPpointcd  captain- 
te-ncrai  01  the  three  armies  of  Navarre  Cats 

io,  rd  An'afbon  ’ but  when,  by  theTnterven- 
dio1  of,bxance>  -Ferdinand  was  again  enabled  to 

ffir?  » thcc“3tS 

u,  luina  Jclfc  Spain  for  England  AfW 

3S1V5S  SVf 

'■  3“0h3?il.?"d.‘o  W»  Old  hie  wife 

queen  was 


lame,’  entered  r tb\nfle  which  bears  his 
"tered  thc  French  army  as  a private 

*as  amongdth°eSfirS  Sl6Tadc  .of  brigade?.  He 
710  he  f rst  01  tbose  scientific  gentlemen 


who  in  recent  times  endeavoured  to  perfect  thc 
»itr  "i™  but  n°Slected  principle  of  the  rifle. 
Although  it  is  now  superseded,  the  Minie  was 
tor  some  time  the  best  rifle  extant.  The  Minie- 
oau  was  a great  advance  upon  everything  of  the 
kind  that  had  preceded  it.  It  was  an  elongated 
one  conical  at  its  point,  and  with  a hollow  be- 
ind,  in  which  was  placed  a metal  cup  or 
tlnmble.  Captain  Norton,  Mr.  Greener,  and 
ivl.  Laron,  a French  artillery  officer,  arrived  at 
milar  results  with  M.  Minie;  but,  at  any  rate, 

JteVlv  TSYere  ihc  first  t0  become  exten- 
Z Lt  t °yed’  *?nd  thef  undoubtedly, 
M‘.st  stePs  111  that  g>'and  march  of  improve- 
IZ  lnl?  gumery  which  has  taken  place  within 
the  last  lew  years,  b.  at  Paris,  1800. 

Jlan  Baptiste  de,  mir'-a-bo,  a 
I rench  writer,  who  was  at  first  a member  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  afterwards  in 
the  army.  His  works  are  translations  of  Tasso’s 
Jerusalem  and  Ariosto’s  “Orlando”  into 
French.  In  1770  was  published,  under  his 
name,  an  atheistical  book,  entitled  “ The  Sys- 
tem of  Nature,”  which  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, and  attracted  much  attention  at  its  first 
Sv’fw06'  Thi?  work,  though  it  still  passes 
undei  the  name  of  Mirabaud,  was  in  reality  the 
pi  eduction  of  Baron  d’Holbacli  and  others 
b.  at  Paris,  1675;  n.  1760. 

„ MII!abeau  Victor  Biquetti,  Marquis  de,  mir- 
Jb®  " an  ancient  famiy,  in  Provence, 
2®f,  one,of  the  principal  mstitutors  of  a poli- 
tical sect  called  Economists.  For  his  “ Tlte- 
™„(fe  l’Impot,”  a tract  in  which  he  made 
some  free  remarks  on  the  finances  and  govern- 
’ /as  incarcerated  in  the  Bastille  for 

“ r ' rTIIlS  pn"c,i?al  work  was  entitled 

L Aimdes  Homines”  (the  Friend  of  Mankind). 
In  this  work  the  author  displayed  considerable 
knowledge  of  rural  and  political  economy  and 
also  furnished  some  judicious  hints  for  the  good 
ot  society,  b.  1715;  d.  1789.  6 a 

Honore  Gabriel  Biquetti,  Count 
ae,  one  of  the  leaders,  and  the  greatest  orator 
during  the  French  revolution. 8 After  SBiwhig 

hchess  of  Ak  w T'my’  he  espouscd  a rich 
thf  fm  n,A  ,’  b t l'e  soon  squandered  away 
the  fortune  he  had  received  with  her  and 

d ffeS  mSClf  iut0  debt-  He  was  confined  in 
prisons  and  on  obtaining  his  liberty 
eloped  to  Holland  with  tne  wife  of  a Frcimh 
nobleman,  the  Marquis  de  Monnier.  For  this 
he  was  afterwards  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of 

H-hn'T  1-  1780,he  regained  Ins  liberty,  and  pub- 
lished Ins  work  on  “Lettres  do  Cachet”  He 

to  s3KSnlVI8ltie1  Bonc!an’  and>  on  his  return 
,3  employed  himself  with  literature.  In 
1/86  his  great  abilities  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  minister  Calonnc,  who  dispatched 
him  on  a secret  mission  to  Prussia.  The  French 
revolution  offered  Mirabeau  an  ample  field 

fitv^e  nnirH'  I!llbibillH  the  doctrine  of  equa- 
lity,  he  opened  a shop,  over  the  door  of  which 
was  inscribed  “Mirabeau,  dealer  in  drapery  ’* 

i^mi  in  clected  deputy  of  the  third  estate  for  Aix 
and  the  courtiers  termed  him  the  Plebeian 
,C°unt-  dn  the  National  Assembly  he  displayed 
71C,,vcry  h'ohest  powers  of  an  orator,  but  died 
a b]°  ’1?.idst  of  his  political  career,  as  is  sup- 
posed of  poison,  and  his  obsequies  were  celc- 
brated  with  great  pomp.  Mirabeau  wrote  “ A 
Comparison  between  the  Great  Conde  aud  Scinio 
Mricanus,”  “History  of  Prussia  under  IS 
rick  the  Great,”  a collection  of  his  orations  in  th  e 
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National  Assembly,  “Secret  History  of  the 
Court  of  Berlin this  book  was  burnt  by  the 
common  executioner.  The  character  of  this 
remarkable  man,  who  might  be  styled  the  Alci- 
biadcs  of  the  Revolution,  was,  till  lately,  but 
imperfectly  understood.  It  is  certain,  that  if  he 
crushed  the  old  aristocracy  upon  the  one  hand, 
he,  on  the  other,  kept  down  the  fury  of  demo- 
cracy. When  he  became  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  in  1791,  he  rendered  immense 
services  to  his  country,  in  introducing  clearness 
and  order  where  all  had  before  been  entangle- 
ment and  confusion.  Had  his  life  been  pro- 
longed, it  is  more  than  a question  whether  the 
French  revolution  would  have  been  other  than 
a bloodless  one — a simple  change  from  despo- 
tism to  constitutional  monarchy.  “ I carry  to 
the  grave,”  he  once  said,  “ the  last  shreds  of 
the  monarchy.”  His  death  was  a public  cala- 
mity. His  ambition  was  not  to  set  up  or  destroy 
absolute  monarchy,  but  to  raise  himself  to  the 
position  of  prime  minister  of  a constitutional 
regime.  “ Much  has  been  said  of  the  venality 
of  Mirabeau,”  says  his  friend  Dumont,  “ as  if  his 
talents  were  actually  put  up  to  the  highest  bid- 
der; but  this  is  an  exaggeration.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  he  was  not  over  scrupulous  in 
money  matters ; but  he  was  too  proud  to  be  dis- 
honest, and  he  would  have  thrown  through  the 
window  any  one  who  dared  to  make  a humi- 
liating proposal.”  At  one  time  he  received  a 
pension  from  Monsieur  (afterwards  Louis 
XV1IL),  and  subsequently,  during  the  last  six 
months  of  his  life,  one  from  the  king ; but  he 
considered  himself  as  an  agent  intrusted  with 
their  affairs,  not  to  be  governed  by,  but  to 
govern  and  direct,  those  who  granted  them. 

“ When  I am  gone,”  he  said,  “ my  value  will  be 
appreciated.  Misfortunes,  to  which  I have  put 
a stop  for  the  present,  were  overwhelming 
France  in  every  direction ; but  that  base  faction 
(the  Jacobins),  which  I now  overawe,  will  be  let 
loose  upon  the  country.  They  want  to  govern 
the  king,  instead  of  being  governed  by  him ; but 
soon  neither  they  nor  he  will  govern : a vile 
faction  will  rule  the  country,  and  debase  it  by 
the  most  atrocious  crimes.”  b.  at  Bignon,  near 
Nemours,  1749;  n.  1791. 

Miranda,  Framcisco,  me-ran'-da,  the  founder 
of  the  independence  of  Spanish  America.  He 
rose  to  be  colonel  in  the  Spanish  army,  and 
was  for  some  time  intrusted  with  important 
matters  by  the  governor  of  Guatemala;  but. 
taking  part  in  a conspiracy  against  the  Spanish 
viceroy,  he  was  compelled  to  lly  from  his  native 
country.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1789,  and  allied 
himself  with  the  republican  party,  who  ap- 
pointed him  to  a command  under  General  Du- 
mouriez.  In  1806  he  resolved  to  achieve  the 
independence  of  his  country ; and,  after  a long 
struggle,  succeeded  in  establishing  a republic 
at  Caracas,  in  1811.  He  sustained  a defeat  by 
the  Spanish  army  subsequently,  and  was  trea 
cherously  betrayed  to  the  Spanish  general,  who 
sent  him  in  chains  to  Spain,  where  he  died  in 
the  prison  of  the  Inquisition,  1816;  n. 

Caracas,  about  1750.  , 

Mirandola,  Giovanni  Pico  della,  mer -an- 
do’ -la,  Count  and  Prince  of  Concordia,  was  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  literature  in  the 
15th  century.  In  his  youth  he  gave  astonishing 
proofs  of  genius;  and,  when  little  more  than 
twenty,  set  up  in  all  the  universities  ot  Italy  a 
number  of  difficult  problems  in  the  sciences 
which  lie  engaged  publicly  to  defend.  He  finally 
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fixed  his  residence  at  Florence,  where  he  lived 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  age,  particularly  Lorenzo 
de’  Medici  and  Poliz'ano.  8.  1463;  D.  1494. 

Mitchell,  Sir  David,  mil'-chel,  an  eminent 
naval  commander  in  the  reign  of  William  111., 
was  descended  from  a respectable  family  in 
Scotland.  He  commanded  the  Elizabeth  of  70 
guns  at  the  battle  off  Beachey  Head,  where  he 
behaved  with  great  gallantry.  In  1693  lie  was 
made  rear-admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  in  1694 
had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  upon 
him.  He  was  employed  in  bringing  over  to 
England  and  carrying  back  Peter  the  Great, 
czar  of  Muscovy,  and  was  also  sent  oil  a diplo- 
matic mission  to  Holland,  d.  1710. 

Mitchell,  Joseph,  a dramatic  writer,  who 
was  patronized  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  He 
wrote  “The  Fatal  Extravagance,”  a tragedy; 
“ The  Highland  Fair,”  a ballad  opera,  8vo. ; aud 
several  poems,  b.  in  Scotland,  1684;  p.  1738. 

Mitchell, Sir  Andrew, a British  admiral, born 
in  Scotland,  accompanied  Sir  Edward  Vernon  to 
India, in  1776, as  a midshipman ; aud  while  there 
did  such  good  service  that  he  was  rapidly  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  post -captain.  On  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  with  the  French 
republic,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Asia,  of  64  guns,  and  next  to  the  Impreg- 
nable, of  90.  In  1795  he  was  made  rear-admiral; 
and,  in  1799,  shortly  after  being  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  White,  he  joined 
Lord  Duncan  off  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  en- 
tering the  Texel,  the  Dutch  fleet  surrendered  to 
him  without  firing  a shot.  He  was  now  created 
a knight  of  the  Bath,  and  in  1802  was  appointed 
commander-in-ehief  on  the  American  station. 
H.  about  1757;  d.  at  Bermuda..  1806. 

Mitchell,  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone,  an  able 
geographer  and  military  surveyor,  who  served 
with  distinction  during  the  Peninsular  war  as 
an  officer  of  the  staff.  The  military  maps 
which  he  constructed  throughout  the  campaign 
are  preserved  in  the  Ordnance  Office,  as  models 
of  accuracy  and  excellent  execution.  In  1827 
he  produced  “ Outlines  of  a System  of  Survey- 
ing for  Geographical  and  Military  Purposes, 
and  was  about  the  same  time  nominated  deputy 
surveyor-general  of  New  South  Vales,  which 
post  he  retained  until  his  death.  He  proved 
himself  one  of  the  most  distinguished  explorers 
of  the  Australian  continent,  and,  under  circum- 
stances of  great  difficulty  and  danger,  traced 
the  course  of  the  river  Darling  to  its  junction 
with  the  river  Murray,  and  discovered  Australia 
Felix.  An  account  of  these  labours  was  pub- 
lished in  1833,  in  a work  entitled  “ Three  Expe- 
ditions into  the  interior  of  Eastern  Australia, 
with  descriptions  of  the  recently  explored  re- 
gion of  Australia  Felix  ” On  coming  to  Eng- 
land for  the  purpose  of  passing  Ins  worts 
through  the  press,  he  received  the  honour  ot 
knighthood  from  her  Majesty,  was  elected  fellow 
of  the  Royal  and  of  the  Geographical  Societies, 
and  became  D.C.L.  of  the  university  of  Oxlord. 
He  subsequently  discovered  the  Victoria  river, 
and  invented  a new  propeller  for  steam-vessels, 
on  the  principle  of  a weapon  used  by  the  abo- 
rigines of  Australia.  While  staying  in  England, 
in  1853,  he  read  an  account  of  his  invention  at 

the  United  Service  Institution,  and  afterwards 

published  it,  with  the  title,  Origin, Ilis  ori , 
and  Description  of  the  Boomerang  1 ropcller 
In  addition  to  the  works  we  have  already ^ men 
tioned,  he  produced  a Map  of  the  CoU  . 
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New  South  Wales,”  in  three  sheets ; “ Journal 
of  an  Expedition  into  the  Interior  of  Tropical 
Australia,”  and  “Australian  Geography,  with 
!he  Shores  of  the  Pacific.”  He  attained  the 
grade  of  colonel  in  1854,  and  at  his  death  his  re- 
mains were  honoured  by  a public  funeral  at 
Sydney,  b.  at  Craigend,  Stirlingshire,  1792 ; d. 
at  Sydney,  1855. 

Mitford,  William,  mit'-ford,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish historian,  who  studied  at  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford,  and  subsequently  entered  himself  at  the 
Middle  Temple;  but,  succeeding  to  the  family 
estates  upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1761,  he 
retired  into  the  country,  and  devoted  his  life  to 
the  study  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature. 
In  1769  lie  was  appointed  captain  in  the  South 
Hampshire  militia,  of  which  Gibbon  was  the 
major.  Some  conversations  between  the  his- 
torian of  the  “Decline  and  Fall”  and  himself  led, 
it  is  said,  to  his  undertaking  a history  of  Greece! 
That  history  was  produced  in  successive  vo- 
lumes, the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1781 
Although  superseded  at  the  present  time  by  the 
works  of  Grote  and  Bishop  Thirlwall,  Mitford’s 
history  affords  new  and  accurate  views  of  many 
important  events.  The  great  defect  of  the  work 
is  the  strong  prejudice  of  the  author  against 
democracy,— a prejudice  which  caused  him  to 
regard  Philip  of  Macedon  as  a perfect  hero,  and 
the  Athenians  as  a set  of  miscreants.  With 
him  Demosthenes  was  nothing  less  than  an  un- 
principled demagogue.  Mr.  Mitford  also  pub- 
lished a treatise  on  the  Religions  of  Ancient 
Greece  and  Rome.  He  was  returned  to  Par- 
liament in  17S5,  and  sat  there  during  many 
years;  but  his  speeches  were  principally  made  1 
|ipon  the  militia  laws.  A treatise  by  him  upon 
Military  Force,  and  particularly  the 
Militia  oi  England,”  created  some  excitement 
in  its  day,  but  is  now  forgotten,  b.  in  London 
1711 ; d.  in  Hampshire,  1827.  ’ 

Mitford,  Mary  Russell,  an  eminent  modern 
authoress,  was  the  daughter  of  a clever  phy- 
sician, but  whose  unthrifty  habits  involved 
w?1  irii  co'lstanfc  pecuniary  embarrassments. 
When  the  future  authoress  had  attained  her 
tenth  year,, her  father  made  her  a present  of  a 
ticket  in  the  Dublin  lottery,  which  eventually 
mrned  up  a prize  of  £20,000.  This  large  sum 
was,  however,  dissipated  by  the  extravagant 
parent,  who  was,  nevertheless,  a most  kindly 
man  and  affectionate  father.  Mary  was  placed 
at  school  at  Chelsea,  where  she  met  as  pupils 
aJ  va,nous  times.  Miss  Landon  (L.  E.  L.),  Fanny 
tvemble,  and  Lady  Caroline  Lamb.  Before  she 
■eached  her  twentieth  vear,  she  put  forth  a 
imlumc  of  verse,  which  was  demolished  by  the 
Quarterly  Review  ” Nowise  disheartened,  she 
mmglit  out  another,  and,  in  reality,  adopted 
terature  as  a profession.  For  some  time  her 
_)en  was  engaged  upon  short  tales  and  sketches 
°r,  ,the  magazines,  the  success  of  which  cm- 
!' °'de"Gd  t0  take  a higher  flight.  The 

Sketch  Book”  of  Washington  Irving  was  pub- 
led  about  that  period,  and  attained  the 
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reatest  popularity.  ‘ This  led  Miss  Mitford  to 
in  her  attention  to  the  composition  of  a series 
enerv  descriptions  of  rustic  life  and 

ln'ifw  m,  had  lonkr  been  residing  at  a 
cas.mt  vil  age  on  the  borders  of  Berkshire 

oi"rS  nre’  an,d  was  familiar  with  every 
J5±  co“”£e.  and  £rcen  ^nc,  and  dweller 
,febe  accordingly  set  to  work  to  give 

ab?St.d  HatlflUSe01  tllG  Placo  a,ld  its  in- 

1 4 721  H°r  flISt  CSSayS  were  sent  to  tJie 


New  Monthly  Magazine,”  but  the  then  editor, 
Thomas  Campbell,  at  once  rejected  them.  After 
many  disappointments,  they  appeared  in  the 
Lady  s Magazine.”  These  were  afterwards 
P-if  hi  a collected  form,  and  were  en- 

titled  “ Our  Village,”  a book  which  justly 
merits  its  great  popularity,  being  truly  un- 
rivalled  of  its  kind.  Five  series  of  “Our 
Village”  were  published.  “Belford  Regis;  or, 
sketches  oi  a Country  Town,”  subsequently 
appeared,  the  materials  for  which  were  drawn 
from  the  town  of  Reading.  Her  later,  though 
less  celebrated  works,  were  “Stories  of  Country 
Lite,  and  “ Atherton,”  a novel.  She  also  wrote 
i Mo1^ranias‘  H o r “Julian”  was  performed  in 
1823,  Macready  enacting  the  leading  part.  The 
l'oscari”  and  “Rienzi”  were  also  very  success- 
tul ; but  Charles  the  First”  was  interdicted  by 
Colman,  who  at  the  time  was  licenser  of  plays. 
It  was  subsequently  played  at  a minor  theatre 
but  soon  disappeared  from  the  stage.  Her 
latest  elfort  was  “Recollections  of  my  Literary 
Lite;  or,  Books,  Places, and  People,”  which  is  a 
light  gossiping  commentary  upon  many  of  the 
pe°ple  and  of  the  circumstances  which  influenced 
her  hfe  b.  at  Alresford,  Hampshire,  1786  ; d. 
nt  Swallowfield  Cottage,  near  Reading,  1855. 

Mithridates,  mith' -ri-da' -tees,  the  name  of 
six  kings  of  Pontus,  of  the  first  five  of  whom 
there  is  nothing  particular  to  record. 

Mithridates  VI.,  the  greatest  of  the  name, 
and  one  of  the  most  determined  enemies  that 
the  Romans  encountered,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  b.c.  120,  at  which  time  he  was  only 
I e ,en  y|ars  ot  ;l"e-  The  Romans,  anxious  to 
weaken  his  power,  declared  war  against  him, 
and  he,  in  revenge,  ordered  all  the  Romans  in 
his  dominions  to  be  massacred.  He  then 
marched  with  a powerful  army  against  Aauilius 

tonvf  f 6 d?e^d  ’ b1ut  S7lla>  after  some  vic- 
tones,  foiced  Mithridates  to  make  peace,  b.c. 
84.  He  renewed  the  war  in  alliance  with 
1 granes,  king  oi  Armenia.  After  conquering 
Bithyma,  Mithridates  laid  siege  to  Cyzicum  in 
the  Propontis;  but  Lueullus,  having  mashed 
to  its  relief,  besieged  Mithridates  in  his  camn 
The  king  of  Pontus  defeated  the  Romans  in 

but,Was  comPlctely  vanquished  in 
a,  third  Glabno  being  sent  to  supersede  Lueul- 

-eous  t,1  MhJh  lniaPd>  th}?  chan§e  was  advanta- 
mh  nf  i!  dai  es’  wbo  recovered  the  best 
pait  of  Ins  kingdom.  Pompey,  however  ob- 

:!'ne,da  £reaji  vmtory  over  him  near  the’  Eu- 
plnates,  b.c  6o,  upon  which  Mithridates  fled  to 
figianes,  who  reiused  him  aii  asylum.  He  next 
sent  ambassadors  to  Pompey  to  sue  for  peace 
but  the  Romans  insisted  upon  his  surrendering 
iii  person  Meantime  his  people  revolted  and 
proclaimed  Ins  son  Pharnaces  king.  Rather 
ban  tail  mto  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  Mithri- 

131  b cPUt  6nCl  t0  hlS  Iif<3j  B,c’  G3-  B-  about 

Mitscherlich,  Eilard,  mitch'-er-liJc,  a dis- 
tmguished  German  chemist,  who  was  in  1821 
appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in  ’the  uni- 
versity ot  Berlin.  He  was  the  discoverer  of  the 
tact,  that  two  bodies  having  the  same  compo- 
sition could  assume  dilierent  forms  ; to  which 
Berzelius  gavo  the  name  “ Isomerism.”  His 
greatest  literary  work  js  “Manual  of  Che- 
mistry, which  details  the  principles  of  the 
science  from  a mathematical  and  physical  point 
oi  view.  b.  at  Neurede,  near  Jever,  1794.  d 1863 
Moellendorf,  Richard  Joachim  Henrv 
Count  6.e}mel'-len-dorf , aPrussian  general,  whose' 
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behaviour  at  tlio  battles  of  Molwitz  and  Koto- 
wit  z,  in  the  first  Silesian  war,  having  attracted 
the  notice  of  Frederic  11.,  whom  he  accom- 
panied thither  as  a page,  lie  was  promoted  to  a 
company  in  the  Guards ; became  a colonel  in 
1761,  afterwards  lieutenant-general,  and  in 
1783  governor  of  Berlin.  During  the  dismem- 
berment of  Poland,  in  1793,  he  commanded  the 
Prussian  troops,  and  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  Poles. 

On  his  return  home  he  was  created  a field- 
marshal,  and  made  governor  of  South  Prussia. 

He  succeeded  the  duke  of  Brunswick  in  the 
command  of  the  Prussian  army  on  the  Rhine,  in 
1794;  and  gained  the  victory  of  Kaiserslautern, 
and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Jena  and 
Auerstadt,  where  he  was  wounded,  b.  1724; 
d.  1816. 

’ Moepat,  Robert,  mof-fat,  an  eminent  mis- 
sionary, who,  with  John  Williams  and  others, 
accepted  the  task  of  preaching  the  gospel  to 
barbarous  tribes,  in  1816.  In  1840  he  visited 
England,  and,  at  several  public  meetings,  nar- 
rated his  adventures  among  the  savage  and  fre- 
quently warlike  tribes  of  Africa.  About  the  same 
time  he  published  a work,  entitled  “ Missionary 
Labours  and  Scenes  in  Southern  Africa ; he  also 
completed  a translation  of  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Psalms  into  the  Bechuana  language. 
He  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  missionary 
labours  shortly  afterwards.  His  daughter  mar- 
ried the  celebrated  Dr.  Livingstone,  b.  m Scot- 
land, at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

Mohammed,  in  Turkish  Mahomet,  mo-ham  - 
med, or  mai-ho-met,  the  founder  of  the  Mussul- 
man religion,  sprung  from  the  noble  family _ ol 
Koreish.  Losing  his  father  in  his  infancy,  his 
Guardianship  devolved  on  liis  uncle,  Abu 
Taleb,  who  employed  him  to  go  with  his  cara- 
vans from  Mecca  to  Damascus.  In  this  em- 
ployment of  camel-driver  he  continued  till  he 
was  twenty-five  years  of  age  when  he  married 
Kliadijah,  a rich  widow,  becoming  theieby 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  m Mecca,.  He 
soon  made  himself  remarked  for  his  refig'ous 
zeal;  and  having  observed  m his  travels  the 
infinite  variety  of  sects  which  prevailed,  he 
conceived  the  project  of  reforming  the  religion 
of  his  country,  and  uniting  the  various  .sects 
into  the  worship  of  one  God.  He  accordmoly 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  a cave  near  Mecca, 
seemingly  alone,  and  employed  m meditation 
and  prayer;  but  in  reality  he  called  to  his  aid  a 
Persian  Jew,  well  versed  in  the  history  and  laws 
of  his  persuasion,  and  two  Christians,  one  ot 
the  Jacobite  and  the  other  of  the  Nestonan 
sect  With  the  help  of  these  men,  he  trained 
the  “ Koran,”  or  Mahometan  Bible,  which  he 
pretended  to  have  received  at  different  times 
from  heaven,  by  the  hands  of  the  angel  Gabriel. 
At  the  age  of  forty,  he  publicly  assumed  the 
prophetical  character,  calling  himself  the 
apostle  of  God.  At  first  he  had  only  his  wife 
and  eight  other  followers;  but  in  three  years 

"if  g-s* 

accompanied  by  the  angel  Gab  . ^ 

had  an  interview  with  Adam,  Atedram,  Moses, 
David,  and  Jesus  Christ,  who  acknow  e gut  I 
superiority,  which  was  confirmed  to  him  by  jne 

Deity  himself.  This  romance  staggeied  even 
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some  of  his  best  friends;  and  a powerful  con- 
federacy being  formed  against  him,  he  was 
forced  to  quit  Mecca,  and  to  seek  a refuge  in 
Medina.  This  retreat  occasioned  the  lounda 
tion  of  his  empire  and  of  his  religion.  '1  he 
Mohammedans  adopt  it  as  their  chronological 
standard,  calling  it  the  Hegira,  that  is,  the 
Flight  or  Persecution,  being  the  16th  day  of  our 
July,  622  a.d.  Mohammed  had  still  a number 
of  disciples,  upon  whom  he  inculcated  this  prin- 
ciple, that  they  were  not  to  dispute  for  their 
religion  by  word,  but  by  the  sword.  This  was  a 
doctrine  well  adapted  to  a lawless  and  wander- 
ing people,  and  was  soon  carried  into  practice 
by  them.  The  Jewish  Arabs  were  the  first  who 
experienced  its  effects.  Mohammed  committed 
upon  them  the  most  shocking  cruelties,  put 
numbers  to  death,  sold  others  for  slaves,  and 
distributed  their  goods  among  his  soldiers.  A 
faith  thus  propagated  could  not  but  succeed  in 
a country  like  Arabia.  He  rewarded  Ins  ad- 
herents by  plunder,  and  held  out  to  them  a 
certain  happiness  of  the  most  sensual  kind  here- 
after.  In  627  he  made  a treaty  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Mecca,  which  two  years  afterwards 
he  violated,  and  stormed  the  place  with  fire  and 
sword.  Having  made  himself  master  of  Arabia, 
he  extended  his  conquests  into  Syria,  where  he 
took  several  cities,  and  laid  some  of  the  princis 
under  tribute.  While  engaged  in  this  victorious 
career,  a Jewess  poisoned  some  meat  which  was 
laid  before  him,  and  of  which  he  and  his  com- 
panions  ate  heartily.  One  of  them  died  1m- 
mediately,  but  the  prophet  lingered  some  time. 
When  the  woman  was  examined,  she  declared 
that  she  had  perpetrated  the  deed  on  purpose  to 
try  whether  he  was  really  a true  prophet.  Ot  the 
effects  of  this  poison  he  died,  632  a.d.,  and  of 
the  Hegira  11,  aged  62.  After  the  death  of 
Khadiiah,  he  had  several  wives  and  concubines, 
by  whom  he  had  many  children,  but  left  only  a 
daughter,  named  Fatima,  who  married  his  sue- 
cessor,  Ali.  It  is  a vulgar  error  that  the  body 
of  Mohammed  was  laid  in  a steel  coffin,  and 
suspended  in  his  tomb  at  Medina  beween  two 
magnets.  The  “ Koran”  of  this  impostor  con- 
tains a good  deal  of  practical  morality,  drawn 
from  the  Scriptures,  but  blended  with  extrat  a- 
gant  tales  and  blasphemous  doctrines.  It  has 
been  well  translated  into  English  by  Sale,  and 

into  French  by  Savary.  t 

Moir,  David  Macbeth,  moir  a modern  poet 
and  prose  writer,  who  was  educated  for  and 
practised  the  medical  profession.  He  made  hi. 
first  appearance  as  an  author  in  1812,  b\  w nting 
a few  minor  poems  and  essays.  He  ne 
wrote  for  some  local  magazines  md 
and,  at  the  commencement  of  Biackuoo 
Magazine,”  lie  became  a contributor .to  ds 
pa°-es  and  remained  so  until  his  death. 

be  also  wrote  “ 1 he  Ante- 


thlTamT ma^hedlso 
biography  of  Mansie  M auch.  Iu  f,5'  . j?..  ur 

lished  the  “Outlines  of  the  Ancient 
Medicine,”  and.  in  the  same  year,  exerted  mi 
self  energetically  while  the  cholera , r. 
Musselburgh,  where  lie  practised  hi-  P 
and  subsequently  published  a t Cholera.” 

“ Practical  Observations  on  MahgnantCMiero 

In  1851  lie  delivered  a course  of  lec  air^tUpo^ 

the  “ Poetical  Literature  of  the  la*  ..  *»,, 

at  the  Edinburgh  Phitoaop^  than 

a poet,  he  was  tender  and  pathetic.  raU  ^ 

forcible  and  original.  , H,\s n^,„^Drcfixed  his 
collected  in  18o2,  and  to  them  v 1 d a 

life.  Dr.  Moir  was  a graceful  essajnt, 
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Moitte 


competent  man  of  science,  end  was,  moreover 
1798fm1isoe]XCeUent  man‘  B<  at  Musselburgh,’ 
Moitte,  Jean'  Guillaume,  molt,  a famous 

ol'snmnS/,CU  pt0r’ whoso  fetherwas  an  engraver 
o some  eminence.  After  studying  under-Pi<4l 
and  Lcmoyne,  he  obtained  the  grand  prize  for 
sculpture,  iu  1768,  for  a statue  of  David  with  the 
head  pt  Goliah.  This  entitled  him  to S to 
complete  his  studies  at  Dome,  from  which  city 
he  returned  to  Paris  in  1773.  He  was  admitted  ! 
member  ot  the  French  Academy  in  1783.  His 
iinr*  'vo,.rks.  ;!rp  bas-reliefs,  the  most  worthy  of 

The  front  oftb?  p’6  !}W  grea£  basso-relievo1  of 
uie  front  of  the  Pantheon,  which  was  removed 

fi,  r“ °f ' thf  Bourbons’  and  one  in 


carrier  aesPousH 

. equestrian  statue  of  Napoleon,  b.  1747  - n.  I81ff 

AIola,  Pierfrancesco,  mo' -la,  a clever  histori" 

' a? ColdJpn?n  M 1 P\?Minterj  a pupil  of  Albaui.  b! 
1 at  boldi  e,  in  the  Milanese,  about  1621  • D 1666 

Moivbe  Abraham  de.  (See  Demoivbe  ) 

mMter‘ofJD?A  68  rlG’  Was  the  last  grand- 

mastei  of  the  order  of  Templars.  The  nrn- 

digious  wealth  of  the  knights  bavin - exe  ted 

tlie  envy  and  hatred  of  Philip  the  Fair  kin e of 

cordimd  v6  r-esol.v?d  *°  suppress  the  order.  Ac- 

i£rainstD> An/°v,etnt  pei',seeution  broke  out 
i gainst  the  knights,  on  charges  the  most  ah 

>urd  and  abominable.  Molai  ap 

lemned,  and  burnt  alive  near  Paris  in’  13m" 
Je  endured  his  suffering  with  1 ^ 

^Mole,  Francis  Bend,  mo-'lai,  an  eminent 
rencli  comedian,  who  during  the  revolution 
eeame  an  associate  of  the  Jacobins  Ind  S 
- ated  in  the  church  of  St.  Boch,  as  the’ priest  of 
ie  goddess  of  Season,  b.  1734;  n.  1802 
Mole,  Louis  Mathieu,  Count  de  a 

; £ CibStacteraD>. Was  the  s°n  of  1 re- 
olution  ’A'S?  r1’  a Victim  t0  the  French 

otETn  stSSragaTLSdWifihe  J? 

'Srate°wWchC  “ 1796?  studied^ t’heEcole 

' -o  tho  PntoLW?s  subsequently  converted 
. i ai  °|y^echnic  School,  and  in  1806  nf 

tit"?  a£ent,ion  of  AraPoleon,  byaviumcof 
-ssms  de  Morale  et  de  Politique,”  which  con- 

s tinThiT-  °f  a highly  absolute  cast.  From 

inbiTo°ih  -n-se*was  rapiJ>  and  in  1813  he  was 
omted  minister  of  justice,  and  received  the 

e of  count.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he  was 

'*e of  minister  and  in, 1817  filled  the 

r~ minister  of  the  navy  under  the  Dni™ 

thi3Vst 

Rh ended flh?C  ^ftionary  tendencies 
oil  enacd  in  the  expulsion  of  Charles  X 

Ju  f°fnc'  After  the  revolution  of  183o‘ 

■ t .\Iole,  for  a brief  period,  held  the  office  of 
'd  tiffh  forci,oU  affairs ; and  in  1836  was  ele- 
' tbe  P°st, op  Prime  minister,  of  which  he 

4 SnS 4“  lfi?  «■«  ™alif  “ of 

jf.  and  Guizot.  After  the  revolution  of 
, ugh  elected  both  to  the  constituent  and 

3 udercst  inSnoirCS’ihew0-0k  comP:iratively 
ntf  + i • in  Political  affairs,  but  remained 

i'ttat  of  18511SfVatiV*C  1°-^  and  aftcr  the 
, ed  - l’  ?gainst  which  he  protested 

^maWTB’,a  ^ EobeVt ^’mole^erth  a 

of  tto  pnr,  council,  and  dispatched  him 


Moliere 


Hiv,?nan  Cmbassy  to  the  court  of  Denmark. 
1,1°  glveu  somo  o lienee  at  Copenhagen 

England  ZT?’  ,and  after  his  retunf  to 
of£i?blt'n  an  accouut  of  the  kingdom 
Under  G^mie  r Th  e”Joyed  popularity, 
trade  and°nf  6 Abe  acted  as  commissioner  of 
advanced  •T1he  same  “onarch  also 

at  Dublin, ^1656°  peerage  in  1716-  *. 

originally  of  Irish  “x'tmction.01^ Afte^endTi- 
some  time  at  Cambridge  and  Edinburgh  wlierf 

an  Italian  refugee  was  his  tutor  in  classes 
metaDhvsms  nnH  . ssics. 


^ . V . Ills  tutor  in  Cl.'lcsQipc 

Gemany^^PhM  mathe,matics,  he  repaired  to 
u-ermany.  Philology  and  history  were  liis  chief 
studies  in  the  latter-  country;  Ld  after  com 
Con!  h'S  cohegiatecourse,  he  made  the  toS 
;u  ope>  and •returned  to  his  native  land  in  1S31 
In  the  year  following  he  was  returned  to  Pailia-’ 
ment  as  member  for  East  Cornwall  • was  re 

test  ?Lml8f4,J  but’in  1837’  declining  To  ^om 

fra-es  of  STaeedhe  S°,rght  aud  obtained  the  suf- 

placfuntinSf'eft116  le-pFesented  this  latter 
piace  until  1841,  after  which  time  he  remained 

out  of  Parliament  during  several  years  ’ The 

constituency  of  Southwark  chose  him  as  the  r 

sat 'fnTh^w6  m 1e45,  and  in  that  capacity  he 
In  the  iberdeTaiPnSto, 
appdnted  f,ft  oomMisKSV, S feSJ 

sped  Carh6r  asCf^rCry\orhtLConiebSUt  aS 

pop^^hbi^^v^ralho^^sh^s^^hes^we6121^7 
inco^S^Sl’-S 

of  the  “ Westminster  Review’’  - 

newspa/er^aml^ 

16%ZSes:^CodSbg  & in 

expense.^,  in  CoCairmoy;nl855  ^ °WU 

bratedIr.BE,iJeai1  .Baptiste,  mol' -e-air , a cele- 
Poquelin^11  ins°fbfbe0C:t)  'vIl0Se  real  name  was 

but  young  Poquelin  being  in  the  habifoe111—.'' 

Sf  the  stage  ^’At'the'u-e  of  'iff"1  h'dill“«™ 
had  a like  attaoliment  to  dramatic  JeSenta0 

SSSX'W  sS*s 

kanguedoc.  Ho 

**  I/E^’  ''d  i'o00®;!14  °ut  h io^firat  TOmedySentltIed 
The  Blunderer  d'whidip'S 


iisiSiSsps 

S£'t‘sr=i •?£%;■  *3 
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Moncey 


author,  he  should  make  but  a bad  secretary., 
After  performing  at  various  places,  Moliere  s 
company  visited  Paris,  where,  in  1058  they 
performed  several  of  his  plays.  before  Louis 
\IV  who  took  the  troupe  into  Ins  own 
service  and  pave  their  leader  a pension. 
During  the  subsequent  fifteen  years,  Moliere 
worked  hard  as  a dramatic  author  and  actor, 
and  received  many  substantial  marks  of  the 
royal  favour.  His  last  piece,  “L’Hypocon- 
driaque  • ou,  le  Malade  Iraagmaire,  occasioned 
his  death;  for,  by  his  exertions  m performing 
Argan  the  principal  character,  lie  was  seized 
with  a convulsion,  of  which  lie  died,  llie  arcli- 
bisliop  of  Paris  refused  to  allow  Ins  remains  to 
be  interred  in  consecrated  ground,  on  account 
of liisprofession,  till  lie  was  compelled  to  do  so 
bv  tlmking.  Moliere  left  a widow,  with  whom 
he  had  lived  a very  unhappy  life,  and  who  mai- 
ded a comedian  named  Guerin,  and  died  in 
1728,  aged  92,  The  works  of  Moliere  have  been 


and 


re- 


countrymen  to  the  Roman  senate, 
eeived  with  great  honour.  . ,,  . 

Mopyneux,  Sir  William,  mol-i-noo,  a gallant 
knight  in  the  reign  of  Henry  \ ILL,  who  dis- 
played great  bravery  at  the  battle  oi  Hodden 
Field  On  his  death-bed  he  gave  this  advice  to 
his  son  • “ Let  the  underwood  grow ; the  tenants 
arc  the  support  of  a family,  and  the  commonalty 
are  the  strength  of  a kingdom.  Improve  this 
fairly;  but  force  not  violently,  either  jour 
bounds  or  rents,  above  your  ioretathers  . 

Molynxux,  William,  an  eminent  mathemati- 
cian, who  received  his  education  at  trinity  Col- 
lege Dublin,  after  which  he  entered  as  a student 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  Loudon  The  Philoso- 
phical Society,  established  at  Dublin  in  1083, 
owed  its  origin  to  his  endeavours,  and  he  became 
the  first  secretary.  Soon  after , he  was  appointed 
surveyor-general  of  the  works  and  chief  engi- 
neer/ In  1685  he  was  chosen  a member  oi  the 
Royal  Society,  and  in  1689  settled  with  Ins 


viorl  n pomeclian  nameu  uuuiu,  — Pnvil  Society  and  m lusu  seLucu  » nu  iua 

179Q  no-ed  92  The  works  of  Moliere  have  been  1 ■ : , Qj  st’ei.  where  he  employed  himself  m 

ofteA  printed;  one  of  the  best  editions  is  hat  S‘‘Treatise  on  Dioptrics,”  which  was 

of  Paris,  1838.  They  have  been  translated^nto  ^iWicVlpfl  ir1  lfi92.  in  this  year  he  returned  to 


English'-  ^and  several  of  his  comedies  have  been 
1 +Litr.rim-  stan-e  with  success.  Mohere  is 
justly  Called  the  French  Aristophanes,  n.  at 

MmifnEsteph  Privat  de,  mol' -e-air,  a phi- 
losophical writer,  became  a member  oi  the  con- 
losopmcai  \m  » . and  Was  a pupil  of 

SSSche  on  whos/deatt,  l.e  quitted  til. 
Ma!™a"t,? devoted  himself  wholly  to  physics 
society  afterwards  professor 

college,  and  died  in 
/l/  j/I/'  works  are  “ J'Mrjophnal  Lee- 
tures  •”  “ Mathematical  Lectuies,  mid  L 
Premier  Partie  dcs  Elemens  de  Geometne.  n. 

a • »f  A?nina<  a =e 
“DC s Justitiae  Jure ^ ^not  ;er  ^ ,g  a 

order • aeeusing  Molina  of  re- 

««»  F,?m£l  m-J-me,  a Spanish  di- 
• a book  called  the  “Spiritual 

which  he  maintained  that  man 
<Guide,  'f®  . , himself  or  reduce  his  mind  to 
must  order  to  enjoy  God. 

:an  absolute  quiescence,  ison  0f  the  Inqui- 

.porthishe  wasse^  tt  the  p religious  opinions 
;Sition,  where  he  meu.  disputes  in  France, 
iof  Mohnos  occasioned  ‘ame  of  « quiet. 

(where  they  were  k massive  disposition  of 

ism,”  on  account  of  the ^5  and  Ma- 

imind  which  they  >n  at  advocates  and  im- 

^ameGuyon  were  th  g ^m7;  p.  1696. 
provers  of  this  sys  . dramatie  writer, 

1 Molpo-t,  Charles,  wof-toh  a <n  Templc> 

who  became  n student  « . paper  called 

and  was  the  editor  otapei  * „ The  Pcr. 

“ Common  Sense.(  Hi  P -1  „ and  “The 

fiSpay°oS™."  l™‘  *• 

p.c.  87.  He  taught  rhetoicv^  am0Ug 

SAI*™ by  his 
72-1 


.15U  Ull  •'***'-** 

published  in  1692.  in  this  year  lie  returned  to 
Dublin,  and  was  chosen  one  oi  the  representa- 
tives for  that  city.  Besides  the  above,  he  w rote : 

“ Sciothericum  Telescopium;”  or,  a descripDon 
of  a Telescopic  Dial  invented  by  lnm ; also,  1 lie 
Case  of  Ireland  stated,  in  relation  to  its  being 

bound  by  Acts  of  Parliament  in  England ; some 
mners  in  the  “Philosophical  Transactions; 
and  several  letters  between  him  and  Mr.  Loeke 
B at  Dublin,  1656;  d.  1698—  Samuel,  son  of  the 
preceding,  became  secretary  to  George  11. ■ "hen 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  distinguished  by  Ins 
sl-ill  in  astronomy.  He  improved  the  method 
of  making  telescopes,  and  presented  one  m e 
by  himself  to  the  king  of  P 'ort  uga temg 
aimointed  a commissioner  of  the  Admiralty,  lie 
was  left  without  time  to  pursue  his  scientihc 
inquiries.  He  gave  his  papers  on  the  subject  to 
Dr  Smith,  professor  of  astronomy  at  Cambridge, 
who  printed  them  in  his  “Treatise  on  Optics. 

B MoN^oDDO^James  ' Burnett,  styled  Lord 
mon-bod' -do,  a learned  Scotch  writer,  and  ou 
of  the  lords  of  the  Court  of  Session,  received 

syrS  sk— i 

‘‘/ere  were  several  points  of  re*mbl»M 
between  him  and  Dr.  Johnson : learning,  clear 
npss  of  head  precision  of  speech,  and  a lo 
research  on  many  subjects  which  people  m ge; 
nei  al  do  not  cultivate.”  Foote  paid  Lord  Mon 
boddo  the  compliment  of  saj  m }b  1 1 ^ 
an  Elzevir  edition  of  Di.  Jotasor '•  Qn  thc 

important  works  were,  a *■  ,,  j “Ancient 
Origin  and  ProgttHOf , notion 

tba/ne/werc only  a 

-at 

Sal  and  at  tl.c.o  “““fffeSdol 
Nash,  Dr.  Hutton,  and  many m™ ieMonboddo, 
Edinburgh,  as  guest^  *.  nburgh,  1799. 
Kincardineshire,  1/  H , d.  at  n ,rf  Concg- 

Mokchy,  Ad,r^.fXncc  ’wt  though^ 
liano  and  marshM  of  France,  not  bc- 

i entered  thc  army  at  lo  years  ot  a0e, 


Monge 
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come  a captain  till  1791.  In  1793,  having  been 
sent  to  the  Pyrenees  at  the  head  of  the  “ chas- 
seurs Cantabres,”  he  so  distinguished  himself 
by  Ins  gallantry,  that  in  a short  time  he 
became  successively  general  of  brigade  and 
general  of  division.  In  1795  and  1796  he 
mane  most  successful  campaigns  in  Snain 
and  Italy  ; and,  after  the  peace  of  Luneville 
was  appointed  inspector-general  of  the  gen- 
darmerie; in  which  capacity  lie  rendered  such 
important  services  to  Napoleon,  that  he  was 
made  one  ot  his  first  marshals  in  1804  and 

f:°1nCnoft,CVWards  created  duke  ot‘  Conegliano. 
In  ISOS  lie  once  more  took  part  in  the  war  with 
pain,  and  contributed  to  the  capture  of  Sara- 
gossa in  1S09 ; but,  during  the  last  years  of  the 
empire,  he  ceased  to  participate  in  military  ope- 
rations which  he  disapproved,  and  did  not  re- 
appear  till  1814,  when  he  tried,  as  major-general 
ot  the  national  guard,  to  defend  the  walls  of 
l aris  laymg  down  Ins  arms  only  after  the  ca- 
pitulation was  signed.  After  the  “ hundred 
(.ays,  Moncey  refused  to  preside  at  the  council 
ot  war  appointed  to  try  Marshal  Ney ; and  for 
Jins  generous  act  was  imprisoned  in  the  for- 
for,thl‘ee,  months,  deprived  of  all 
l.is  functions,  and  expelled  from  the  chamber  of 

?smS’  Vn'iooCQhi  however, he  was  ^admitted  in 
1M9.  In  1823  he  joined  the  Duke  d’Angouleme 
m Ins  invasion  of  Spate,  and  finished  his  mili- 
ta> y career  with  a success  worthy  of  his  first 

no?  of%h?irfSi^enTards  nominated  gover- 
noi  ot  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  and  in  this 

capacity  received  the  ashes  of  Napoleon  in  1840. 

MoxGE.  Gaspard,  maicnzh,  an  eminent  French 
geometrician,  was  the  son  of  an  hotel-keeper 
and  was  employed,  at  the  age  of  16,  to  teach 

17H0  r‘hlP  Ul°SOphy  m t.he  C‘0,leoe  of  Lyons.  In 
1/30  lie  became  member  of  the  Academy  of 

Sciences,  and,  three  years  afterwards,  was^ap- 
°Lnaval  aspirants.  Ene? 


Monroe 


* ..  . naval  cloUli  clIlLS. 

h?/; an  n esP°using  the  principles  of  the  Revo 
’ 10  became,  in  1792,  minister  of  marine 

v h hi™  Pr0Ving  t0  be  little  in  accordance 
with  his  genius,  he  renounced  the  employment 

CichnlCTrdS)  a?d  turued  his  attention  to 

HMl^^f?UntpyirWltih  the  most  effieient 
nuhocls  of  defence.  He  was  cue  of  the  foun- 

Itrs  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  accompanied 

luMnst  f + ° and  became  president  of 

be  Institute  of  Cairo.  The  emperor  S„C 

inently  nominated  him  senator.  Count  de 
cluse,  anclloaded  him  with  honours.  After 
i-  mstoration  of  the  Eourbons,  he  fell  into 
i-grace.  His  various  works  on  geometry  are 
njong  the  clearest  and  best  in  the  French 
■ MnS<f-’lnVhliC1  ls  Particularly  rich  and  excel- 
1813  1 department  of  science,  u.  1740  . 

Hoxge,  Lieuten  ant-colonel,  was  sent  to  Vienna 

f Var?!Cin’  “ tCr  hli  e,scapc  from  Elba,  to  carry 
■1  Mai  1a  Louisa  and  her  son  to  France-  ami 
idcr  various  disguises,  reached  the  Austrian 
£a  thAd  har  nearIy  succeeded  in  his  mission 
nm™ the  p<?  lce  £ot  n°tice  of  the  project 
ougewas  obliged  to  flee,  but  effected  his  escape 

' nterloo’  T™*  t'jc  emperor,  and  fought  ? 

wertvas  to  w?ruUV"*ately  y?daced  to  such 
bou7cr  f^h'fd  .J°,  work  as  a common 
Mokt*  r'o"  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis,  1829. 

,t0rati?26  crcatcdC earl  ’’of  Orkney!’  and,* 'a?  a 


subsequent  period,  became  duke  of  Monmouth 
and  knight  ol  the  Garter.  He  was  for  some 
time  111  the  service  of  Franco,  with  an  English 
regiment,  and  signalized  himself  against  the 
f^  which  he  was  made  Jieutenant- 
fn  i c'-o ' +°n  uf,  return  to  England  he  was  sent, 
to  quell  an  insurrection  in  Scotland; 
fjtci  this  he  joined  the  disaffected  party,  who 
weie  for  excluding  the  duke  of  York  from  the 
succession  to  the  throne.  He  was  also  com 

was  l11?  1 f a*°5ls*  h«  father,  for  which  he 
was  paidoned,  and  then  went  to  Holland 
whence  lie  returned  on  the  accession  of  James 
tty  and  havmg  landed  in  Dorsetshire,  obtained 
followers  but  was  defeated  at  Scdgemoor,  in 
Somersetshire,  and  being  taken  prisoner,  was 
conveyed  to  London,  where  he  was  tried  and 

beheSu6°S5  a ’’  D'  at  R0ttei'dam>  1G19’ 

0NjX7'.,:  l;'-  dean  Paptiste,  mo-nwoi'-vai,  n 
celebratec.  lruit  and  flower  painter,  who  was 

Z»l%ed  byfc  Brun  to  decorate  the  palace  at 
Vei  sailles  with  examples  of  his  art,  and  became 
member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Painters. 
His  fame  reaching  England,  he  was  invited  to 
Lon  cion  about  1680,  by  the  duke  of  Montague, 
S 17use  (the  late  British  Museum)! 
Ihese  beautiful  decorations  were,  however  dc- 
r!  ien  the  palace  was  pulled  down  to 
allow  of  the  erection  of  the  present  building 
Monoyer  likewise  decorated  the  mansions  of 
seveial  others  of  the  English  nobility,  and  four- 
teen flower-pieces  by  him  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Ge°vSQ  the  Second’s  private  chain- 
bei,  at  Hampton  Court  Palace.  He  etched  a 

lCi?  c'd  !n  \ f ]rS  °T  designs>  wbich  was  pub- 
‘Aondon,  S.V°IU?'  *-«**■**•»  »• 

siclrra?AA1faindf’-«-0>  a celebrated  phy- 
sician, who  studied  at  Leyden,  and  contracted 

h'mudship  with  Boerliaave.  In 
wu?  be  1 eturned  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  read 
vnhvfidfp011  artomy-  His  most  important  and 
of  the  >>arC’  0steology,”  “ Anatomy 

Essavs’^nf  soveiM  papers  in  the  “Medical 
t saj  s of  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  “ Success  of 
Inoculatmn  in  Edinburgh.”  They  were  collected 
and  published  together  in  1781,  in  one  volume1 
e.  in  Scotland,  1697;  n.  1767.  uc- 

Monkoe,  James,  fifth  president  of  the  United 
States,  was  of  Scotch  descent,  and  entered  the 

inMs’lGth  vT1  °f  “dependence,  as  volunteer, 
m his  16th  year,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  war 

Gc  S W r1,  r ■ecomm^ndSon ™f 

General  Washington.  He  next  studied  the  law 
‘ t the  William  and  Mary  College  in  Virmnia 

Sir«h-  -nresentetive  ofVestmorSland 
county  to  the  legislature.  After  formino-  n 
|™™ber  of  the  senatorial  body  of  the  United 
States  for  three  years.  General  Washington  an- 
pointed  him  minister  to  France.  In  1790  ho 
was  recalled,  but  was,  two  years  afterwards 

JFySM  lds  n“«vc  state0 TvS 

h * t ® held  that  office  for  three  years  at 
^.-idof  which  he  again  went  to  Frmice  as 

Sated  ?hpS  mini81ter-  While  in  Paris,  he  ne- 
gotiated the  purchases  of  New  Orleans  and 

of  Louisiana.  He  next  represuitcd  l is  na  tee 
country  at  the  courts  of  Spate  and  GiS 
litain,  and,  in  1808,  returned  home  Alter 
serving  as  secretary  of  state  under  Resident 
Madison  lie  was  chosen  president,  in  1810  ami 
re-elected  11 1821.  Upon  the  termination of mJ 
presidentship,  he  retired  to  Virginia  whore  he 
acted  as  a justice  of  the  peace.  VijK 
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years  of  liis  life,  ho  lived  at  New  York.  The 
line  of  policy  known  as  the  “Monroe  Doctrine” 
was  first  promulgated  by  Monroe.  It  reserves 
the  whole  American  continent  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States,  and  declares  that  no 
foreign  power  ought  to  possess  jurisdiction  over 
any  portion  of  it.  n.  in  Westmoreland  county, 
Virginia,  1751;  n.  at  New  York,  1831. 

Monsey,  Messenger,  mon'-se,  an  English  phy- 
sician, was  a man  of  great  eccentricity  of  man- 
ners, and  of  considerable  talents,  and  was  for- 
mally years  physician  of  Chelsea  Hospital. 
Having  a great  aversion  to  interment  in 
churches  or  churchyards,  he  ordered,  by  his 
will,  that  his  body  be  dissected,  and  the  skeleton 
preserved  in  Chelsea  Hospital,  n.  1092 ; d. 
178S. 

Monson,  Sir  William,  mon'-son,  an  English 
naval  officer,  born  at  South  Carlton,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, was  educated  at  Baliol  College,  Oxloul, 
and  entering  the  naval  service,  served  in  several 
expeditions  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  was 
knighted  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  tor  Ins  conduct 
in  the  expedition  to  Cadiz ; and  in  the  reign  o 
James  I.  he  distinguished  himself  against  tne 
Dutch,  n.  1569 ; D.  1643.  , , . 

Monstrebet,  Enguerrand  de,  mon-st)  e-lcio, 
a celebrated  French  chronicler,  relative  to  whose 
early  life  nothing  authentic  is  known.  lie  was 
appointed  provost  of  the  city  of  Cambrai,  and 
bailiff  of  Wallaincourt,  which  offices  he  retained 
until  his  death.  His  chronicles  commence 
about  the  time  that  Froissart’s  terminate,  and, 
like  his  predecessor,  he  gives  a clear  and  pictu- 
resque narrative  of  the  wars  of  France,  and  of 
the  principal  persons  engaged  m them,  from 
the  year  1400  to  1453.  The  best  modern  edition 
of  Monstrelet’s  Chronicles  is  that  of  Buchon, 
published  in  1836.  An  English  translation  of 
the  work  was  made  by  Mr.  J ohnes,  m 1810.  b. 
about  the  close  of  the  14th  century;  n.  14o3. 

Montagu,  Basil,  mon-ta-gu,  an  English 
writer  on  law,  and  editor  of  the  works  o 
Lord  Bacon,  after  concluding  Ins  educational 
career  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  en- 
tered himself  at  Gray’s  Inn,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  17SS.  Possessed  of  little  talent  as  a 
pleader,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  laws  of 
bankruptcy,  obtained  a good  practice  m that 
department,  and  wrote  many  valuable  works 
connected  therewith.  Lord  Erslune,  while  lord 
chancellor,  appointed  him  a commissioner  ot 
bankrupts;  but  Mr.  Montagu,  convinced  of  the 
injury  done  to  suitors  by  this  mode  of  adminis- 
tering the  law,  published,  and  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  some  statements  which  led 
to  the  abolition  of  the  commissionerslnps  and 
the  enactment  of  a new  law,  under  which 
he  received  the  post  of  accountant-general 
in  bankruptcy,  and  retained  it  tor  ten  years. 
His  leual  works  are  too  numerous  to  he  lieie 
(iuotedJ-  but  in  general  literature  the  most 
important  of  his  labours  were  “ Selections  from 
the  Works  of  Taylor,  Hooker,  Hall,  and  Lord 
Bacon  •”  “ The  Works  of  Francis  Bacon,  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,”  in  16 ; vols ..  to  which 
was  added  a life  of  that  great  writer.  Altogether, 
be  is  said  to  have  published  forty  vo  umes, 
leaving  behind  him  upwards  oi  a hundred  more 
in  MS  b in  London,  17(0;  n.  loot. 

Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  was  the : eldest 
daughter  of  Evelyn  Pierrepomt,  earl,  and  after - 
3s  duke  of  K ingston . She  received  a liberal 
education,  and  taught  herself  the  elects  of 
the  Latin  language.  In  1/13  she  maineci 
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Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  grandson  of  the  first 
carl  of  Sandwich.  This  gentleman  distinguished 
himself  in  Parliament  as  an  able  and  upright 
senator,  and  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Addison. 

In  171(3  lie  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  whither  he  was  accom- 
panied by  his  lady.  During  this  embassy,  she 
wrote  an  elegant  and  interesting  description  ot 
Constantinople,  in  letters  to  her  friends.  Of 
these,  a surreptitious  edition  appeared  in  1/63, 
in  3 vols.,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  a 
fourth  volume.  The  editor  was  the  notorious 
Cleland.  These  letters  were  so  well  received, 
as  to  pass  through  several  issues,  and  to  be 
translated  into  many  languages.  A genuine 
edition  of  these,  and  Lady  Mary’s  other  works, 
was  published  under  the  authority  of  her  son, 
the  marquis  of  Bute,  in  1803.  While  at  Con- 
stantinople, she  obtained  information  of  a prac- 
tice among  the  villagers,  of  inoculating  for  the 
small-pox.  This  operation  she  performed  on 
her  son,  and  by  this  means  was  instrumental  in 
introducing  inoculation  into  the  castol  Europe. 
At  the  end  of  1718,  Lady  Mary  returned  to 
England,  and  settled  at  Twickenham,  where 
she  formed  an  intimacy  with  Pope ; but  the 
friendship  was  afterwards  broken  oli,  and  the 
poet  did  not  scruple  to  write  satires  against 
her  talents  and  reputation,  which,  however, 
he  was  mean  enough  to  deny.  In  1/39,  on 
account  of  her  health,  Lady  Mary  went  to 
Italy,  and  took  up  her  residence  m Venice, 
where  she  remained  till  1/61,  when,  at  the  re- 
quest of  her  daughter.  Lady  Bute,  she  returned 
to  England,  b.  at  Thoresby,  Nottmgbams  me, 
1690  • d.  1762.  A complete  edition  ol  her 
writings  was  published  by  her  great-grandson. 
Lord  Wharncliffe,  in  1S36  under  the  title  of 
“Letters  and  AVorks  of  Lady  Mary  AAoitley 

Montagu,  Edward  AVortley,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, whom  his  niece,  in  her  biography  of  his 
mother,  describes  as  “ betraying  trom ttus  bfr 
n-inning that  surest  symptomot  moral  (or  ment-J) 
disease”  an  habitual  disregard  of  truth,  accom- 
panied  by  a fertile  and  ready  invention, teera at 
fault.”  He  received  his  education  at  Western 
ster  school, whence  he  ran  away,  and enteredmto 
the  service  of  a chimney-sweeper.  ILs  h.muy 
had  given  him  up  as  lost,  when  a gentlenjfi 
recognised  him  in  the  street,  and  took  Mm 
home  to  his  father.  He  escaped  asecondtime, 
and  engaged  with  the  master  of  a 1-  lung 
smack  • after  which  he  shipped  himself  o- 
board  a vessel  bound  to  Spain,  where  he  served 
as  a muleteer.  In  this  situation  he  was  disco- 
vered and  conveyed  home  to  Jus Lhom^i’c  tra° 
nlaccd  him  under  a tutor,  with  whom  lie  • 
veiled  abroad.  His  father  being  rather  semty 
in  his  remittances,  owing  probably  to  the  son 
extravagance,  the  tutor  is  said  to  have  ton 

mitted  a curious  fraud  to  0^.^1“SQ?^atIons 
was  the  printing  a book  entitled  Observa 
on  theEise  and  Fall  of  Ancient  Eepubh^,  by 
Edward  AArortley  Montagu,  Lsq.  £*'* 

whether  the  production  ol  the  son  or  not.  g. 
great  pleasure  to  the  old  gentleman,  ' , 

Enowled^ed  it  in  a handsome  manner.  Ld 
« for Tome  time  in  Parliement,  endee^icted 
htasclf  in  a manner  becomingly  r.i  L H. 
afterwards  went  to  the  Levant, 
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by  having  an  lioir,  ho  might  disappoint  his  re- 
lations, which  expedient,  however,  failed.  He 
wrote  “Observations  on  Earthquakes,”  and 
some  curious  papers  in  the  “Philosophical 
Transactions.”  n.  1713;  d.  177G. 

Montague,  George,  a distinguished  English 
naturalist,  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Linnrean  Society  of  London.  His  “ Orni- 
thological Dictionary,  or  Alphabetical  Synopsis 
of  British  Birds,”  was  first  published  in  1802, 
and  may  be  advantageously  consulted  by  the 
student  of  natural  history,  even  at  the  present 
time.  In  the  following  year,  he  put  forth  a 
“Natural  History  of  British  Shells,  Marine, 
Land,  and  Fresh-water,”  to  which  a supple- 
ment was  added  in  1809.  His  most  important 
contributions  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Lin- 
na?an  Society  were,  a “Description  of  three 
Rare  Species  of  British  Birds,”  “ On  some  Spe- 
cies of  British  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  and  Fishes,” 
“ Of  several  New  or  Rare  Animals,  principally 
Marine,  found  on  the  South  Coast  of  Devon- 
shire,” and  “Some  New  and  Rare  British  Ma- 
rine Shells  and  Animals.”  Mr.  Montague  was 
a gentleman  of  ancient  family,  who  resided 
upon  his  cstate  in  Wiltshire,  and  afterwards  at 
Kingsbridge,  in  Devonshire,  and  his  works 
were  the  result  of  a polished  and  lettered  ease, 
p.  1815. 

Montague,  Richard,  a learned  English  pre- 
late, who,  in  1616,  became  dean  of  Hereford, 
•and  m 1621  published  a learned  answer  to  Sel- 
den  s ‘ History  of  Tithes.”  He  afterwards 
engaged  in  a controversy  with  the  Roman 
Catholics,  on  which  occasion  he  wrote  his 
Appello  Cmsarem,”  for  which  he  was  ordered 
co  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons 
m the  first  Parliament  of  Charles  I.,  on  the 
charge  of  maintaining  Arminian  and  popish 
errors.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Chichester  in 
1628,  whence  he  was  translated  to  Vorwich  in 
?T6yS‘  His  Principal  work  is  an  “ Ecclesiastiea’ 
History,"  in  Latin,  in  which  his  learning  ap 
pears  to  great  advantage,  b.  in  Buckingham- 
shire, about  1577;  d.  1641. 

Montague,  Elizabeth,  an  English  authoress, 
tne  care  of  whose  education  was  undertaken  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton.  (See 
Middleton,  Conyers.)  In  1769  Mrs.  Montague 
published  “An  Essay  on  the  Writings  and 
Genius  of  Shalcspcare,”  which  obtained  a great 
and  deserved  reputation.  She  formed  a literary 
society,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Blue-Stock- 
ing Club,  from  the  circumstance  that  a gentle- 
man belonging  to  it  wore  stockings  of  that 
colour.  Mrs.  Montague  was  noted  for  another 
peculiarity, — that  of  giving  an  annual  dinner 
on  May- day  to  the  chimney-sweepers  of  the 
metropolis,  to  celebrate  the  fact  of  her  kinsman 
(see  Montagu,  Edward  Wortley)  having  been 
lor  some  time  a chimney-sweep.  George  Lord 

, Lyltlcton  was  a warm  admirer  of  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague and  was  assisted  by  her  in  the  composi- 
tion of  Ins  “Dialogues  of  the  Dead.”  b 1720  • 

D.  1800.  ’ 

Montaigne,  Michel,  Seigneur,  or  Lord  of 
mon -tain,  a celebrated  French  essayist  was 

■ fnSi01;  the,bar’  but  afterwards  re- 

I On  l that  profession,  and  travelled  into 

. Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  makiim  his 
obseryaUons  rather  on  human  nature  tha'n  ou 
with  th»d  c.“nosI^?8-  At  Rome  he  was  honoured 

m!  l T fCnsln?'  1,1  1581  hc  was  chosen 
mayor  of  Bordeaux,  in  which  post  lie  gave  smeh 
satisfaction  as  to  be  elected  to  fill  this  office 
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a second  time.  He  took  part  in  the  meeting  of 
the  States-general  atBlois  in  1588,  when  theDuke 
cle  Guise  and  his  brother  were  treacherously 
murdered.  After  an  active  life,  he  retired  to  his 
seat  of  Montaigne,  in  Perigord,  where  lie  de- 
voted himself  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
philosophical  studies.  The  celebrated  “Essays” 
" ere  written  at  a time  when  Montaigne  was 
suffering  from  deep  melancholy,  which  had 
been  induced  by  the  horror  with  which  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  (1572)  had  in- 
spired him.  He  kept  a journal  of  his  tour  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  which  was 
discovered  two  centuries  afterwards,  in  his 
family  chateau,  and  given  to  the  world  under 
the  title  of  “Journal  of  the  Travels  of  Michel 
de  Montaigne.”  The  “Essays, '’which  were  justly 
called  by  Cardinal  du  Perron  “the  breviary  of 
free-thinkers,”  treated  of  the  most  diverse  sub- 
jects, were  evidently  composed  without  plan 
were_  the  simple  and  truthful  expression 
or  Montaigne’s  mind  upon  certain  occasions. 

1 liey  are  written  in  a facile  and  quaint  style  • 
on  which  account,  as  well  as  for  their  deep  sin- 
centy,  they  have  a great  charm  for  most  readers 
the  most  remarkable  essays  are  those  on 
friendship,  the  education  of  children,  and  on 
the  administration  of  justice.  The  best  English 
translation  of  the  “Essays”  is  that  of  Cotton. 
b.  at  Montaigne,  Perigord,  1533;  d.  1592 
Montalembert,  Marc  Rene,  Marquis  de 
inon-tal -em-bair,  a celebrated  French  engineer 
general,  and  member  of  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences,  displayed  great  military  talent  in  the 
r ranch,  Russian,  and  Swedish  services-  but 
is  best  known  by  his  works,  which  were,  “Per- 
pendicular Fortifications;  or,  the  Art  De- 
fensive superior  to  the  Art  Offensive,  by  a Netf 
Manner  of  employing  Artillery;"  “Corre- 
spondence with  Ministers  and  Generals,”  and 
some  comedies  and  poems,  b.  at  Angouleme, 

| I / 14  J D.  loUO. 

Montalembert,  Charles  Forbes,  Count  de,  a 
celebrated  French  writer,  who  sprung  from  an 
old  family  of  Poitou,  and  whose  father  was  a 
peer  of  France,  and  ambassador  at  Stockholm 
from  the  court  of  Charles  X.  His  mother  was 
a bcotch  lady.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
university  of  Paris.  At  the  outset  of  his  career 
he  was  an  advocate  of  the  union  of  Catholicism 
and  democracy,  of  which  Lamennais  was  the 
apostle  ( see  Lamennais),  and  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  a journal  founded  to  advocate  that 
union,  called  “L’Avenir.”  He  subsequently 
commenced  a kind  of  crusade  against  the  uni- 
versity, and  opened,  in  1831,  with  Laeordaire  a 
school  called  the  “ Ecole  Libre.”  (^  La- 
cordaire.)  His  opposition  to  the  then  existing 
government  at  length  brought  him  before  the 
Flstic?  5 but,  during  the  process 
ot  tual,  Ins  hither  died,  and  as  he  thus  became  a 
peer  of  France,  he  claimed  the  right  of  behm 
tried  by  the  upper  chamber,  by  which  hc  was 
condemned  to  a fine  of  a hundred  francs.  His 
defence,  pronounced  before  the  chamber,  may 
be  considered  as  the  beginning  of  his  political 
career;  but  he  was  prevented,  not  having  at- 
tained the  legal  age  of  30,  from  taking  his  seat 
until  mo.  the  condemnation  of  Lamennais 
by  the  pope  greatly  increased  the  severity  of 
Montalcmbert’s  orthodoxy,  and,  both  by  writiim 
and  speaking,  hc  thenceforward  made  himself 

Tn°V?mS  l1G  bhampion  of  Catholicism. 

1838  h°  Published  his  famous  “ Life  of 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary.”  In  1S42  hc  strongly 
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opposed  the  educational  measure  of  M.  Ville- 
main,  and  in  the  following  year  published 
his  Catholic  manifesto.  In  1843  ho  delivered, 
in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  three  remarkable 
speeches  on  the  liberty  of  the  church,  the  liberty 
of  education,  and  the  liberty  of  the  monastic 
orders.  He  also  made  himself  notorious  by  the 
part  he  took  on  behalf  of  oppressed  nationali- 
ties; and  in  1847  had  a solemn  funeral  service 
celebrated  in  Notre  Dame  to  the  memory  of 
Daniel  O’Connell.  After  the  establishment  of 
the  republic,  M.  de  Montalembert  was  elected 
a member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and 
then  acted  with  the  opposition  party.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  measure  for  again  requiring 
journals  to  furnish  security,  to  the  continuance 
of  the  state  of  siege,  and  to  the  admission  of 
Louis  Bonaparte.  At  the  end  of  the  session, 
however,  he  supported  a bill  for  the  restriction 
of  the  press,  and  highly  approved  of  the  French 
expedition  to  Borne.  He  was  re-elected  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  frequent  encounters  with  M.  Victor 
Hugo,  his  only  rival  in  oratory,  and  by  his 
defence  of  the  president.  When  the  coup  d’etat 
came,  he  protested  strongly  against  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  deputies,  but  was  never- 
theless named  a member  of  the  Consultative 
Commission,— a distinction  he  declined,  and 
was,  in  1852,  elected  into  the  Corps  Legislatif. 
At  the  election  in  1857  he  lost  his  seat,  and 
retired  into  private  life,  but  came  before  the 
public  again  as  the  writer  of  an  article  in  the 
“ Correspondent,”  which  led  to  his  being  sum- 
moned before  the  bar  of  the  correctional  police, 
and  to  his  subsequent  trial,  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  Europe.  For  that  effusion 
he  was  fined  3000  francs,  and  ordered  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  six  months.  M.  de  Montalembert 
was  likewise  known  in  England  as  the  author 
of  two  eloquent  works,  entitled,  respectively, 
“ Catholic  Interests  in  the  19th  century,”  and 
the  “ Political  Future  of  England.”  The  first 
was  a brilliant  but  partial  review  of  Catholicism 
in  Europe : the  conclusion  arrived  at  being,  that 
that  form  of  religious  belief  promised  to  spread 
and  to  endure.  In  the  latter  work  he  displayed 
great  knowledge  and  still  greater  sympathy  with 
English  intelligence  and  energy : its  schools,  its 
journalism,  and  its  political  institutions,  were 
discussed  in  a liberal  and  enlarged  spirit;  but 
the  work  can  have  little  practical  benefit,  on 
account  of  the  singular  view  of  the  author,  that 
England  would  gain  by  renewing  her  con- 
nexion with  Borne.  Both  these  works  have 
been  translated  into  English.  M.  Monta- 
lembert proved  himself  one  of  the  first  men  in 
Europe,  both  as  a writer  and  as  a speaker; 
and,  by  his  eminence  and  his  great  interest 
in  literature  and  education,  was  among  the 
leaders  of  the  French  Academy,  of  which 
he  was  elected  a member  in  1852.  n.  in 

London,  1810.  . ..  „ 

Montagus,  mon-tai  -nus,  the  founder  of  the 
sect  of  Christian  heretics  called  Montanists,  or 
Cataphrygians,  pretended  that  the  Holy  bpnit 
descended  upon  him,  as  well  as  upon  two  of 
his  followers,  Priscilla  and  Mammilla,  ladies 
of  considerable  property.  He  denied  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  condemned  second 
marriages  as  adulterous.  Ilis  followers,  who 
were  numerous,  affected  extraordinary  agita- 
tions ofthe  body,  as  the  effects  of  the  Spirit,  and 
pretended  to  make  prophecies.  Among  others 
who  were  gained  over  to  this  strange  sect  was 
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the  learned  Tcrtullian;  but,  in  the  end,  he 
separated  himself  from  them.  n.  about  the 
middle  ofthe  2nd  century,  at  Ardaba,  in  Mysia; 
d.  at  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century. 

Montausif.b,  Charles  de  St.  Maure,  duke  de, 
mon-to'-xe-ai,  peer  of  France,  was  appointed  by 
Louis  XIV.,  in  15(18,  governor  of  the  dauplnn. 
He  was  a man  of  inflexible  integrity  and  austere 
virtue,  and  inculcated  in  the  mind  of  his  pupil 
the  purest  sentiments.  Bossuet  and  Iluet  were 
nominated  by  him  as  the  young  prince’s  pre- 
ceptors; it  was  for  the  use  of  the  dauphin  that 
the  Delphin  edition  ofthe  ancient  classics  was 
first  made.  Before  his  marriage  with  his  wife, 
lie  presented  to  her  a poetical  offering,  entitled 
“ The  Garland  of  Julia,”  which  contained  ma- 
drigals transcribed  by  the  caligraphist  Jarry, 
and  was  decorated  with  floral  designs  by  the 
painter  Eobert.  This  splendid  volume  excited 
much  interest  on  account  of  its  beauty,  b. 
1610 ; n.  1690. 

Montcalii,  Louis  Joseph,  Marquis  de,  viont  - 
team,  a brave  and  distinguished  French  general, 
who  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  sig- 
nalized himself  on  many  occasions,  particularly 
at  Piacenza,  in  1746.  In  1756  he  became 
field-marshal,  and  was  appointed  to  command 
the  French  army  in  Canada,  where  he  opposed 
Lord  Loudon  with  considerable  skill  and  suc- 
cess. He  afterwards  defeated  Abereromby,  his 
lordship’s  successor ; but  in  the  battle  fought 
under  the  walls  of  Quebec,  in  1759,  Montcalm 
received  a mortal  wound,  as  did  also  his  brave 
opponent,  the  English  general  Wolfe,  n.  at 
Candiac,  near  Nimes,  1712. 

Moni'EcucuLi,  Count  Sebastian,  mon'-tav. 
koo'-lcoo-le,  an  Italian  gentleman,  who  went  to 
France  in  the  suite  of  Catherine  de’  Medici,  and 
became  cupbearer  to  the  dauphin  Francis,  sou  -, 
of  Francis  I.  He  was  accused  of  having  poi- 
soned the  young  prince  at  Valence,  in  1536,  and, 
being  put  to  the  torture,  confessed  that  he  was 
hired  to  do  it  by  the  partisans  of  Charles  I . 
The  friends  of  the  emperor,  however,  fully  re- 
futed the  abominable  charge,  and  threw  it  back 
upon  his  patron,  Catherine  de*  Medici,  wife  of 
Henry  II.,  brother  to  the  dauphin.  Put  to 
death  1536. 

Montecucult,  Baymond,  Count  de,  a famous 
general  in  the  service  of  Austria,  entered  early 
into  the  army,  under  his  uncle,  who  com- 
manded the  artillery  of  the  emperor.  The  first 
action  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  w as  m 
1 638,  when,  at  the  head  of  2000  men,  he  sur- 
prised 10,000  Swedes,  who  were  engaged  m be- 
sieging Numslau,  in  Silesia,  and  whom  lie  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  baggage  and  artillery, 
but  was  subsequently  taken  prisoner  by  General 
Pannier.  He  did  not  regain  his  liberty  till  two 
years  afterwards;  but  employed  that  time  to 
great  advantage  in  study.  On  returning  to  lus 
profession,  he  defeated  the  Swedes  in  bohenna. 
After  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  lie  travelled  m 
different  countries.  In  1657  he  was  appointee; 
field-marshal,  and  sent  to  the  relief  of  John 
Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  who  was  attacked  by 
Sweden  and  the  prince  of  Transylvania.  Atte. 
defeating  the  latter,  he  took  Cracow  from  the 
Swedes,  and  gained  several  important  sueccsse. , 
which  produced  a peace.  He  next 
against  the  Turks,  and  drove  them  out  or 
Transylvania,  for  which  he  was  made  president 
of  the  imperial  council.  In  16/3  h®  was  sent 
against  the  French,  and  had  to  oppose  the  great 
Turcnnc,  who  fell  in  the  contest,  and  Monte- 
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cucuh,  in  his  despatch  to  the  emperor,  regretted 
the  loss  of  a man  who  was  an  honour  to 
humanity.  He  afterwards  acted  with  great 
courage  and  skill  against  the  Prince  de  Conde 
b.  at  Modena,  1608  ; n.  1GS0. 

MoifTEMAYOB,  George  de,  mon'-tai-ma-yor,  a 
Castilian  poet,  who  took  his  name  from  the 
place  of  his  birth.  After  serving  in  the  army 
ho  was  employed  at  the  court  of  Philip  H He 
wrote  “ Diana  ” a pastoral  romance,  which  was 
continued  by  Gil  Polo.  


Montgolfier 


plied  himself  to  study  with  prodigious  applica- 
tion, and  acquired  a great  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages, theology,  history,  and  general  litera- 
iui;e*  fit  1098  he  went  to  Italy,  to  consult  the 
public  libraries  there,  and  was  received  with 
much  distinction  at  Rome,  by  the  college  of  car- 
dinals  and  Pope  Innocent  XII.  On  his  return 
A.ai.IS=  m 1702,  he  published  a curious  relation 
of  Ins  journey,  under  the  title  “ Diarium  Itali- 
P™-  „1Ils  Pt'incipal  works  were,  “Analecta 
- ®ea>  an  edition  ,°f  the  works  of  St.  Athana- 

eollection  of 
translation  of 
notes;  “Pa- 


over  whom  she  gained  a complete  ascendanrw  I ' witn  notes;  “Pi 

which  shc  “ Wz  r yar 


flirt  IT"  j.  n -r  tclllUll  Oil 

doe  ° dudltb”  _B-  at  Soulage,  Langue- 

doc, 16oo ; b.  at  Paris,  1741. 

Mowtfokt,  Simon,  Count  de,  mawnt'-fort  a 
famous  french  general,  who,  in  1209,  conducted 
the  ciusade  against  the  Albigenses,  on  which 
occasion  lie  tarnished  his  reputation  by  his 
crueUies.  In  1213  he  gained  a complete  victory 
ovei  Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse,  b.  1165  • 
lulled  at  the  siege  of  Toulouse,  1218  ’ 

Mojttfort,  Simon  de,  carl  of  Leicester,  mont’- 

VT.  wno  iron  ii  mnit  _ J1  , . • _ 


attached  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  Marlmno  I enmo  m,;.  “ OLliu'“-'iuuu^  to  me 

de  Montespan  had  children  by  the  kino-  one  0p  0f  thp  wVni°rkf°*  1B1™ei‘se  erudition,  and 

ofZdouT'mteH^ an°tfl“  C°Unt  ofXwoSsM  S' 

Moxtesquieu,  Charles  de  Secoiulat,  Baron  I l°C.CA7s°stom>  _ Dissertation  on 

de,  mon  - tes-kyu , an  eminent  French  writer,  who 
was  educated  for  the  legal  profession.  His  first 
literary  performance  that  became  famous  was 
entitled  Persian  Letters,”  published  in  1721 
w inch  gave  proofs  of  a fine  genius  and  a sound 
judgment.  The  year  following  he  pleaded  with 
so  much  eloquence  against  the  imposition  of  a 
new  tax,  that  it  was  suppressed.  In  17i8  he 

Floury,  who  conceived  ‘Lat  thcrc  wer  " S°n  tke  Preceding!  by 

thmgs  dangerous  to  religion  in  the  “ Persian  ' Hc  went  to  England  in  123( 

Letters.”  Montesquieu  having  formed  the  de- 
f’8"?/  113 peat  work,  the  “ Spirit  of  Laws,” 
travelled  into  Germany  and  Holland,  and  lastly 

+i?land’  'Iherre  fae  resided  two  years,  calling 
tins  the  country  lor  thinking  and  France  that 

trPnH«in?7n0li,lllSn  eturn  home  he  Published  his 
tieatise  On  the  Causes  of  the  Greatness  and 
Declension  °i  the  Romans.”  In  1748  appeared 
his  Spirit  of  Laws,  ’ which  ought  rather  to 
have  been  termed  the  Spirit  of  Nations.  In  it 
the  author  distinguished  three  sorts  of  govern- 
ment the  republican,  the  monarchical,  and  the 

clo-n-n^c  ' ?i  °i  which  he  examined  with  much 
clearness,  the  whole  work  being  an  admirable 


exposition  of  political  science  as  it  was  under- 
stood in  the  author’s  time.  Montesquieu  was 
an  upright  man  and  a conscientious  judge  b 
near  Bordeaux,  1689 ; d.  1755.  s 

mon-te-zu,'-ma,  the  last  emperor 
ot  Mexico  was  a prince  of  noble  qualities.  He 

opposed  the  invaders  of  his  country  with  firm- 
ncss,  but  vvas  at  last  seized  by  Cortes,  who 
otced  him  to  acknowledge  himself  a vassal  of 
J ,1G  Mexicans  having  assembled  in 
gicat  numbers  against  the  Spaniards,  Cortes 
being  apprehensive  that  lie  was  not  sufficiently 
j l°1'" t0  yes]st  them,  obliged  liis  royal  captive 
to  a , pear  m his  robes,  in  order  to  appease  his 
• injects.  The  insurgents,  however,  discharged 
their  arrows  while  he  was  speaking,  and  mor- 
U!ly  wounded  him,  in  1520.  Prescott  has  finely 
Banatcd  lus  history  in  his  “Conquest 

dwh?”  M°utezuina  lctt  two  sons  and  three 

Mon  U ti’  Wn  ®mbra?ed  the  Christian  reli- 
r1 he  eldest  received  an  estate  and  the 
title  of  count  from  Charles  V.  n.  1608. 

a hnvn7iApC0'\I!ei'nai'd  de>  mawnt'-Jo-7cawnn 
alcained  french  antiquary,  who  in  his  youth 

cadf in  the  army;  but  the  death  of 
lis  m m 80  *reat  an  impression  upon 

I p r he  entered  the  congregation  of 
he  Bened.ct.ncs  of  St.  Maur,  in  1675.°  lie  ap- 


lady.  He  went  to  England  in  1236  to 
assume  the  English  title  in  right  of  his  mother 
and  was  well  received  by  Henry  III.,  who  an- 

withthe  riri  t0ethe  "oyeniment  of  Gascony, 
with  the  title  of  seneschal,  and  gave  him  his 

sister  in  marriage;  but,  rendering  himself 
odious  by  Ins  cruel  rule,  he  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  English  monarch.  In  revenge 

dms’eK  W ba,'ons  *°  >■"»"»  pSS 
at  their  head,  in  1258,  and  forced  the 

ang  to  convoke  a Parliament,  called,  by  the 

OxfmvffT  ei>  Mad  Parliament,”  at 

concession^  from  him  many  important 

concessions.  During  many  years,  lie  exerokprl 

almost  absolute  power  in  England,  and  took  the 

M Lewes  |1S  c°n  EdvYard  Prisoners  at  the  battle 
vpnr  IT  ’ Su,fcx> 111 12M-  In  the  following 
3 ear,  however  Prince  Edward  made  his  escape 
fi  om  Hci  eford,  where  he  had  been  confined : and 
m the  same  J’ear,  the  royal  and  baronial  forces’ 
laving  met  at  Evesham,  the  latter  were  defeated 
slaughter,  both  De  Montfort  and 
his  son  being  among  the  slain.  Much  difference 
of  opinion  has  existed  among  historians  as  to 
the  character  of  De  Montfort"  but  he  vvas  ce^- 

bah/v  ™braVG  andable  man,  and,  although  pro- 
bably more  ambitious  than  he  had  openly 
professed  to  be,  was  undoubtedly  greatly  instrm 

S“i5s5foundi,,s  Engiish  "MbS;: 

ri,f?iTC?FIE1>JaCqucs  Etienne>  mon-go’-fe-ai, 
Vida  on  ipt01A  0f  ai.r'balloons>  was  a native  of 
ekW  wi ‘-Annona1,  In  conjunction  with  an 
eldei  brother  lie  devoted  himself  to  scientific 
puismts,  and  was  the  first  who  manufactured 
hn!!U+m  paPcr>  stdI  80  much  admired  for  its 

Softhn  ton6  ray,wbllc  boiling  water  in  a coffec- 
pot  the  top  of  which  vva3  covered  with  paner 
fo  ded  m a spherical  form,  he  saw  the  ia5er 
swell  and  rise — a circumstance  that  suggested 

bv  \'nfinHon  Car°fatlisht  ra.auhine>  made  buoyant 
by  inflation,  for  traversing  the  air  Afw 

vanoug  tyiais,  it  being  ascertained  that  a bal- 
loon, with  a car  attached  to  it,  could  be  kept 
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suspended  by  a supply  of  heated  air,  the  experi- 
ment was  repeated  on  a large  scale  at  Versailles, 
when  the  Marquis  d’Arlandcs  ascended  in  the 
presence  of  the  royal  family,  and  a vast  con- 
course of  people,  d.  1746;  d.  1799. 

Montgomehy,  Gabriel  de,  Count  of,  mont- 
qom'-e-re,  a celebrated  French  nobleman,  of 
Scottish  descent,  who,  in  1559,  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  kill  Henry  II.  of  France,  by  accidentally 
wounding  him  in  the  eye,  as  they  were  tilting 
at  a tournament  given  by  that  monarch,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  between  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  and  the  king  of  Spain.  After  this 
unfortunate  disaster,  Montgomery  went  to  Italy, 
and  lived  there  and  in  other  countries,  till  the 
civil  wars  recalled  him  to  France,  where  he  at- 
tached himself  to  the  Protestants,  and  became 
one  of  their  principal  chiefs.  He  defended 
Rouen  in  1562  against  the  royal  army ; and, 
when  the  city  was  taken  by  assault,  be  escaped 
to  Havre.  In  1569  he  raised  the  siege  of  Bearne, 
in  Navarre,  then  closely  pressed  by  the  Catho- 
lics, after  which  he  followed  the  besiegers  to 
Orthez,  which  he  took  by  assault.  Montgomery 
was  at  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  the 
Protestants  in  1572,  but  escaped,  though  closely 
pursued.  With  his  family,  lie  retired  first  to 
Jersey,  and  afterwards  to  England.  In  lo73  lie 
returned  to  Normandy,  where  he  was  joined  by 
some  of  the  Protestant  nobility  at  St.  Lo,  at 
which  place  he  was  besieged  by  Matignon, 
lieutenant-general  in  Lower  Normandy ; but 
Montgomery  escaped,  and  went  to  Domfront, 
whither  he  was  followed  by  Matignon,  who, 
after  a prolonged  contest,  made  him  prisoner. 
This  gallant  nobleman  was  subsequently  con- 
demned to  death  by  Catherine  de’  Medici,  who 
was  then  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  beheaoed 

in  1574.  „ , , 

Montgomery,  James,  an  English  poet,  was 
the  son  of  a Moravian  preacher,  and  was  sent 
to  be  educated  at  the  settlement  of  that  sect  at 
Fulneck,  near  Leeds.  There  he  was  principally 
distinguished  for  his  indolence  and  melancholy ; 
and,  although  poetry  and  fiction  were  strictly 
forbidden,  he  contrived  to  read,  clandestinely, 
“ Robinson  Crusoe”  and  Cowper’s  poems.  His 
inattention  to  his  studies  caused  linn  to  be 
placed  by  the  school  authorities  with  a shop- 
keeper, from  whom,  in  1789,  lie  ran  away.  A 
few  months  afterwards  he  sent  a volume  ot 
poems  to  a London  bookseller,  and  followed  it 
himself  to  the  great  metropolis.  The  poems  were 
declined ; but  tfie  young  poet  obtained  a situa- 
tion in  the  publisher’s  office.  In  1791  he  wrote 
a tale,  his  first  prose  production,  for  the  Bee, 
an  Edinburgh  periodical,  and  soon  atterwards 
published  a novel,  which  was  declined,  because 
the  hero  gave  utterance  occasionally  to  a strong 
expression.  The  young  author  was  greatly  hurt 
at  this,  for  he  was  of  a deeply  religious  cast  of 
mind,  and  imagined  he  had  only  done  that  winch 
was  right  in  imitating  Fielding  and  Smollett. 
He  returned  to  a situation  for  6°™e  tl^e,’ 
at  length  entered  the  service  of  Mr.  Gales,  a 
printer  and  bookseller  at  Sheffield,  who  per- 
mitted him  to  write  political  articles  for  the 
‘‘  Sheffield  Register,”  a paper  conducted  on 
what  were  then  termed  revolutionary  principles. 
A warrant  being  issued  for  the 
Gales,  he  fled  to  America,  ‘»^  .Wontgoi  ciy 
started  a paper  on  ‘ peace  and  le.orm  princi 
pleSjCahecftte  “ Sheffield  Iris,”  and  was  soon 
afterwards  indicted  for  producing  so»e  doggrd 
verses,  which  had  been  brought  to  his  printing- 
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office  to  be  printed.  For  this  he  was  fined  £20, 
and  sentenced  to  three  months’  imprisonment. 
On  another  occasion,  for  publishing  an  account 

of  a riot  at  Sheffield,  he  was  lined  £30,  and  was 
imprisoned  for  six  months.  His  subsequent 
career  was  comparatively  uneventful.  In  1806 
he  produced  “ The  Wanderer  in  Switzerland,” 
which  quickly  ran  through  three  editions,  and 
was  subsequently  followed  by  other  and  better 
works  of  the  same  nature,  the  chief  of  winch 
were,  ‘‘The  West  Indies,”  “ The  World  before 
the  Flood,”  and  “Greenland,”  a poem  descrip- 
tive of  the  establishment  of  the  Moravians 
in  that  desolate  region,  winch  sect'  he  had 
again  joined.  In  1823  he  produced  “ Original 
Hymns  for  Public,  Private,  and  Social  Devo- 
tion ” In  1825  he  resigned  the  editorship 
of  the  “Sheffield  Iris whereupon  he  was 
entertained  at  a public  dinner  by  his  fellow- 
townsmen.  His  interesting  “History  of  Mis- 
sionary Enterprise  in  the  South  Seas”  was 
produced  in  1830.  Five  years  later  lie  was 
offered  the  chair  of  rhetoric  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  which  he  declined.  Sir  Robert  Pec-1, 
about  the  same  time,  bestowed  upon  him  a pen- 
sion of  £150.  In  1836  he  left  the  house  of  his 
old  employer  Gales,  where  he  had  lived  during 
forty  years,  for  a more  convenient  abode.(  He 
delivered  several  courses  oflectures  upon  ‘ The 
British  Poets,”  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  other 
places,  during  some  years;  but,  in  1841,  he 
visited  his  native  country  on  a missionary  tour. 
His  last  effort  was  a lecture  “On  some  Passages 
of  English  Poetry  but  little  known.”  n.  at 
Irvine,  Ayrshire,  1771 ; d.  at  Sheffield,  1S54. 

Montgomery, Rev.Robert,apopular  preacher 

and  poet,  of  whose  boyish  years  nothing  is  known 
till  he  conducted,  at  an  early  age,  a periodical 
publication  in  Bath.  In  1828  he  produced  his 
“ Omnipresence  of  the  Deity  .’’which  attained  an 
astonishing  degree  of  popularity,  twelve  editions 
having  been  sold  in  as  many  months.  Another 
volume  of  religious  poems  soon  followed,  con- 
taining “ A Universal  Prayer,”  “ Death,  A 
Vision  of  Heaven,”  and  “ A Vision  of  Hell.  A 
third  production,  entitled  “Satan,’  was  next 
put  forth,  and  obtained  almost  as  much  success 
as  its  predecessors.  In  1830,  the  religious  poet 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  Church,  en- 
teredat  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and  graduated 
B.A.  in  1833.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  or- 
dained, and  became  a curate  at  Whittington, 
in  Shropshire.  In  1836  he  went  to  London, 
where  he  officiated  as  minister  of  Perey-street 
Chapel,  which  he  quitted  for  the  Episeopa 
chapel  of  St.  Jude’s  at  Glasgow  ; but,  although 
his  preaching  drew  large  congregations  in  tne 
latter  place,  so  much  of  controversy  was  en- 
gendered, that  he  resigned  the  incumbency. 
In  1843  he  again  commenced  his  minis- 
terial labours  at  Perey-street  Chapel,  which  he 
continued  to  fulfil  until  his  death  In  addition 
to  the  works  already  quoted,  he  published  many 
others,  nearly  all  of  which  shared  the  success  ot 
his  early  efforts.  The  principal  of  these  were, 
“ The  Messiah,  a Poem  in  Six  books ; jj“tn  ' 
or  the  Spirit  of  the  Reformation ;”  and  y^-rca 
Meditations  and  Moral  Themes.  Bord  5 ac‘ 
lay,  in  his  essay  on  the  Rev.  Robert  Montgom  , 
attributes  the  great  success  of  his  poems  to  un- 
blushing puffery  ; but  the  real  reason 
less,  that  he  addressed  a very  large  class  w'br 
whom  poetry  is  usually  rejected  as  pwfane,  and 
who  found  in  Montgomery’s  verse  a mental 
which  had  hitherto  been  denied  to  them,  as 
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preacher,  lie  is  described  as  combining  a mixture 
of  rant  and  affectation ; his  manner  was,  how- 
ever, engaging,  and  he  was  undoubtedly  a 
general  favourite  with  his  congregations,  n.  at 
iUath,  1807 ; d.  at  Brighton,  1S55. 

Montholon,  Charles  Tristan,  Count  de,?«ow'- 
io-laicnrj,  one  of  the  most  faithful  adherents  of 
Napoleon  I.,  who,  after  serving  for  a short  time 
in  the  navy,  quitted  it,  and  obtained  a commis- 
sion in  a cavalry  regiment,  with  which  he  went 
through  the  campaigns  in  Italy,  Germany,  and 
■ Poland ; rose  to  the  grade  of  colonel,  and 
.greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
i\ Vagram,  where  he  received  five  wounds.  Ap- 
pointed chamberlain  to  the  Emperor  in  1809, 
he  served  him  in  that  capacity  until  Napoleon’s 
irst  abdication,  when  the  count  requested  to  be 
'illowed  to  accompany  him,  but  could  not  obtain 
hat  honour.  During  the  Hundred  Days  he 
icted  as  one  of  Napoleon’s  aides-de-camp.  Upon 
he  deportation  of  the  Emperor  to  St.  Helena, 
lie  count  accompanied  him,  and  remained  near 
. lis  person  until  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the 
ex-emperor’s  executors,  and  to  him  were  confided 
ill  the  MSS.  which  had  been  composed  at  St. 
lelena.  These  he  afterwards  published  under 
lie  title  of  “Memoirs  towards  the  History  of 
■’ranee  under  Napoleon,  written  at  St.  Helena.” 
n 1840  lie  took  part  in  Louis  Napoleon’s  descent 
t Boulogne,  and  was  sentenced  to  imprison- 
: nent  with  his  leader,  b.  1779 ; d.  1853. 

Monti,  Vincenzio,«!oa'-/,e,  a celebrated  Italian 
ioet,  was,  in  his  youth,  secretary  to  Don  Luigi 
iraschi,  nephew  of  Pope  Pius  VI.;  but  after- 
wards entirely  devoted  himself  to  poetry.  De- 
irous  of  rivalling  Alfieri,  he  wrote  the  tragedies 
f “ Caius  Gracchus”  and  “ Aristodemo,”  and 
hen  composed  several  poems  in  imitation  of 
>ante.  He,  in  the  first  instance,  ridiculed  the 
rench  ■ but  after  the  successes  of  the  republic 
i Italy,  he  became  one  of  the  greatest  eulogists 
f Napoleon.  He  next  became  professor  of 
oquence  at  Pavia,  of  belles-lettres  at  Milan, 
id,  finally,  historiographer  of  the  new  kingdom 
Italy;  but  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  lie  sang 
'e  praises  of  the  Austrian  empire,  a versatility 
' opinion  which  caused  him  to  lose  the  esteem 
' his  countrymen.  Besides  the  works  we  have 
. JOted,  he  made  a beautiful  translation  of 
( omer’s  “Iliad,”  and  published  some  polemical 
ritings.  b.  1754;  n.  1828. 

. Montluc,  Blaise  de,  mawnt-looTc' , a celebrated 
r -ench  general,  who  rose  through  the  different 
nks  in  the  army  to  that  of  marshal  of  Prance. 

: is  first  services  were  in  Italy ; and  at  the  battle 
Pavia,  in  1525,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  In 
' e wars  of  Piedmont  he  served  with  great 
! dotation,  and,  in  1546,  recovered  Boulogne 
)m  the  English.  The  city  of  Siena,  in 
iscany,  having  driven  out  the  imperial  gar- 
: on,  and  solicited  the  protection  of  France, 

1 ontluc  was  appointed  to  command  the  forces 
it  thither  in  1554.  He  sustained  a siege  of 
rht  months  against  the  imperial  army,  com- 
jnded  by  the  Marquis  do  Marignano,  who  was 
nged,  after  several  attacks,  to  convert  the 
-ge  into  a,  blockade.  It  was  not  till  the  gar- 
mi  and  inhabitants  had  endured  the  utmost 
Ircmity  of  famine,  that  the  place  capitulated 
ten  Montluc  and  his  troops  marched  out  with 
i honours  of  war.  He  commanded  in  Guienne 
ring  the  wars  which  ravaged  Franco  on  ac- 
mt  ot  religion,  and  defeated  the  Huguenots 
several  actions,  but  was  guilty  of  great 
: icities  to  the  vanquished.  At  the  siege  of 
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Rabastens,  in  1570,  he  was  so  severely  wounded 
in  the  face,  as  to  be  obliged  always  to  wear  a 
mask  to  hide  his  deformity.  At  the  age  of  75 
ho  wrote  the  memoirs  of  his  military  life,  under 
the  title  of  “Commentaries;”  and  therein  re- 
counted, with  horrible  frankness,  the  story  of 
his  numberless  acts  of  cruelty,  n.  at  the  chateau 
of  Montluc,  Guienne,  about  1502;  n.  1577. 

Montmoeency,  Matthew  de,  mawnt'-mo-r an- 
se,  or  mont'-mo-ren'-se,  a distinguished  French 
general,  who  signalized  himself  by  his  valour  at 
the  battle  of  Pont-a-Bouvines,  in  1214,  and  the 
year  following,  was  employed  against  the  Albi- 
genses,  in  Languedoc ; for  which  services  he 
received  the  sword  of  constable  of  France,  and 
was  made  general  of  the  army.  He  afterwards 
took  several  places  from  the  English.  Louis 


VIII.  committed  his  son  to  the  care  of  the 
constable,  who,  by  his  prudence,  dissolved  a 
league  which  had  been  formed  against  the 
queen-mother  during  the  minority  of  Louis  IX 
d.  1230. 

Montmohency,  Anne  de,  a descendant  of  the 
preceding,  displayed  great  military  talents  at  an 
early  age,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Marignano  in 
1515.  In  1521  he  defended  the  city  of  Meziers 
and  compelled  the  count  of  Nassau  to  raise  the 
siege.  He  accompanied  Francis  I.  to  Italy,  as 
marshal  of  France,  and  was  taken  prisoner,  with 
the  king,  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  The  impor- 
tant services  he  had  rendered  to  the  state  were 
rewarded  with  the  sword  of  constable  in  1538  • 
but,  several  years  afterwards,  lie  fell  under  the 
displeasure  of  Francis.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
lie  regained  favour  at  court,  and  was  employed 
in  military  service,  but  was  again  disgraced 
through  the  intrigues  of  Catherine  de’  Medici. 
Charles  IX.  recalled  him,  and  he  served  against 
the  Calvinists,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  them 
at  the  battle  of  Dreux,  in  1562.  Having  ob- 
tained his  liberty  the  year  following,  he  took 
Havre  from  the  English,  b.  at  Chantilly,  1493  • 
died  of  wounds  received  in  battle,  1567. 

Montmohency,  Henry,  duke  de,  was  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  and  was  beloved  by  the 
people  of  France  for  his  bravery,  generosity, 
and  other  great  qualities.  Having  joined 
Gaston  of  Orleans  against  Cardinal  Richelieu 
Montmorency  took  up  arms  in  the  province  of 
Languedoc,  of  which  he  was  governor.  The 
king  sent  against  him  the  marshals  De  la  Force 
and  Scliomberg,  and  a battle  ensued  at  Castel- 
naudary,  where  the  duke  was  made  prisoner, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  and  general 
solicitations  for  his  pardon,  was  beheaded  at 
Toulouse  in  1632.  b.  at  Chantilly,  1595. 

Montpensiee,  mawnt'-pa’-se-ai,  Anne  Maria 
Louisa,  Duchess  de,  was  the  daughter  of  Gaston, 
duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIII.  She 
was  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Made- 
moiselle, and  embraced  the  cause  of  Condo 
m the  civil  wars.  She  caused  the  cannon  of 
the  Bastille  to  be  fired  on  the  French  troops 
and  showed,  on  many  occasions,  a most  impetu- 
ous spirit.  After  trying  in  vain  to  espouse 
severa!  sovereign  princes,  among  the  rest  Charles 
H.  ot  England,  she  is  said  to  have  secretly 
mairicd  the  Count  de  Lauzun.  Mademoiselle 
passed  her  last  years  in  devotion,  and  wrote  her 
memoirs,  which  are  very  curious,  and  full  of 
anecdotes  relative  to  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV 
and  the  Fronde  leaders,  b.  at  Paris,  1627-  n" 
1693.  1 ' 

Montpensiee,  Duke  de,  younger  brother  ol' 
Louis  Philippe.  {See  Louis  Philippe.) 
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Montrose,  James  Graham,  Marquis  of,  mon- 
trope', was  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  Scotland.  He  married  young,  and 
went  abroad,  but  returned  to  Scotland  about 
1033,  and  was  generally  considered  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  gentlemen  of  his  time.  He 
was  at  first  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the  popu- 
lar leaders,  and  took  a principal  part  in  the 
preparation  of  the  National  Covenant;  but, think- 
ing himself  slighted  by  the  Covenanters,  went 
over  to  the  royal  side.  In  1644  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  Charles  I.  captain-general  of  the 
forces  to’ be  raised  in  Scotland,  and  immediately 
commenced  his  attacks  upon  the  Covenanters 
with  various  success.  At  the  battle  of  Tipper- 
muir,  however,  he  defeated  the  Covenanters  with 
immense  slaughter;  but,  being  surprised  at 
Pliiliphaugh,  in  1646,  by  General  Lesly,  his 
forces  were  routed,  and  he  and  a few  followers 
only  succeeded  in  gaining  the  Highlands  after 
considerable  difficulty.  In  1646  he  was  allowed 
to  take  his  departure  for  Norway.  He  went  to 
Prance,  and  served  with  great  distinction  in 
the  army  of  that  power,  and  was  offered  the 
grade  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  Scots  in 
Prance,  and  other  high  appointments,  all  of 
which  he  refused.  After  the  death  ot  Charles 
I Montrose  was  deputed  by  Charles  II. 
to  invade  Scotland,  and  accordingly  _ dis- 
patched some  troops  to  the  Orkneys,  joining 
them  himself  shortly  afterwards ; but,  in  the 
very  first  encounter  with  the  Covenanters  on 
the  mainland, he  was  utterly  routed  He  escaped 
in  the  disguise  of  a Highland  rustic  ; but  was 
soon  delivered  up  to  General  Lesly,  and  taken 
to  Edinburgh,  where  lie  was  subjected  to  many 
barbarous  indignities,  and  sentenced  to  death. 
His  demeanour  throughout  this  crisis  was  dig- 
nified and  self-possessed,  and  caused  many  to 
sympathize  with  him  who  had  before  regarded 
him  as  the  cruel  agent  of  a tyrant.  In  1650  he 
was  hanged  on  a gibbet,  after  which  his  limbs 
were  severed  from  his  body7,  and  affixed  to  the 
gates  of  the  chief  towns  in  Scotland.  Charles 
II.,  at  the  Restoration,  reversed  the  sentence, 
and  ordered  the  scattered  remains  of  the  unfor- 
tunate nobleman  to  be  collected ; which  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  and  they  were  buried  with  great 
solemnity  in  Edinburgh,  n.  in  Scotland,  1612. 

Montuci.a,  Jean  Etienne,  mawn-toolc -la,  a 
French  mathematician  and  scientific  writer,  was 
an  associate  of  tlie  National  Institute,  ancl  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin.  He  accom- 
panied Turgot  to  Cayenne,  as  secretary  of  the 
government  and  royat  astronomer.  On  his  re- 
turn to  France,  he  was  appointed  first  commis- 
sioner of  public  buildings.  His  principal  works 
were  “Researches  on  the  Quadrature  ot  the 
Circle,”  “ Collection  of  Tracts  upon  Inocula- 
tion,” and  “History  of  Mathematics.  This 
last  is  valuable,  and  has  been  translated  into 
English,  b.  at  Lyons,  1725;  n.  1799. 

Montucci,  Antonio,  mon'-ioot-che,  a learned 
philologist,  particularly  excelling  as  a Chinese 
scholar,  studied  at  the  university  of  Siena,  de- 
voting himself  to  the  living  languages  with 
almost  incredible  application.  In  173ohe  was 
appointed  professor  of  English  m the  Tolomei 
college  ; and,  in  17S9,  accompanied  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood to  England  as  Italian  teacher  m Ins  family. 
Being  in  London  in  1792,  when  preparations 
were  making  for  Lord  Macartney  ? embassy  to 
China,  Montucci  took  the  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing assistance  from  some  Chinese  youths  - 
tached  to  tlio  embassy  in  acquiring  then  lan- 
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guage,  with  which  he  was  before  only  imper- 
fectly acquainted.  In  1806  he  went  to  Berlin, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  king  of  Prussia ; but 
the  invasion  of  the  country  by  Bonaparte  for 
some  time  interrupted  his  nlans ; and,  returning 
to  Italy,  he  died  at  Siena,  in  1829.  b.  there, 
1762.  He  was  the  author  of  a “ Chinese  Dic- 
tionary,” an  “ Italian  Pocket  Dictionary,”  and 
several  elementary  works  in  that  language;  and 
edited  the  “ Poesic  inedite”  of  Lorenzo  de’  Me- 
dici, published  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Roscoe. 

Moore,  Sir  Jonas,  moor,  whose  mathematical 
knowledge  recommended  him  to  Charles  II.,  who 
employed  him  in  several  works  and  made  him 
surveyor-general  of  the  ordnance.  He  was  one 
of  the  governors  of  Christ's  Hospital,  and  mainly 
instrumental  in  inducing  Charles  to  endow  a 
school  for  mathematics  in  that  institution,  for 
the  use  of  which  Sir  Jonas  compiled  a “ Gene- 
ral System  of  Mathematics,”  in  2 vols.,  which 
was  published  subsequent  to  the  author  s death, 
b.  about  1620  ; d.  1681. 

Moo  he,  Edward,  an  English  poet,  who  wrote 
“Fables  for  the  Female  Sex;”  “The  Gamester,” 
a tragedy;  “Gil  Bias,”  a comedy,  and  other 
pieces.  He  was  likewise  editor  of  The  World, 
a weekly  paper,  for  which  Lords  Lyttleton  and 
Chesterfield  and  Horace  Walpole  wrote,  b. 
1712;  n.  1757.  ..  , . 

Moore,  Dr.  John,  a physician  and  miscella- 
neous writer,  who  received  his  education  at 
Glasgow,  where  he  applied  to  the  study  of  me- 
dicine. In  1747  lie  became  assistant-surgeon  in 
the  army  in  Flanders,  where  he  remained  till 
the  general  peace.  After  the  war,  he  pursued 
his  medical  studies  at  London  and  Paris  : at  the 
latter  place  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the 
household  of  Lord  Albemarle,  the  English  am- 
bassador. On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  became 
partner  with  Dr.  Gordon,  an  eminent  practi- 
tioner at  Glasgow ; but,  in  1772,  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  travel  with  the  young  duke  of 
Hamilton.  After  spending  five  years  abroad. 
Dr.  Moore  settled  in  London,  and,  in  1/  /9,  pub- 
lished the  fruits  of  his  travels,  in  A View  of 
Society  and  Manners  in  France,  Switzerland 
and  Germany.”  This  work  was  so  well  received 
that,  in  1781,  he  added  to  it  two  volumes,  enti- 
tled “ A View  of  Society  and  Manners  in  Italy. 
In  1785  he  published  “ Medical  Sketches.”  His 
next  performance  was  a novel  of  a very  superior 
character,  entitled  “Zelueo,”  which  abounds 
with  incident,  though  the  principal  character  is 
so  atrocious  as  to  excite  the  reader  s horror,  in 
1792  he  accompanied  Lord  Lauderdale  to  1 ans, 
and  witnessed  some  of  the  principal  scenes  m 
the  Revolution,  of  which  he  published  an  m * 
resting  account  in  1795.  The  year  following  ap- 
peared his  novel  entitled  “ Edward  ” intended 
as  a contrast  to  “Zelueo,”  but  inferior  to  it.  in 
1799  he  gave  to  the  world  “ Mordaunt ; being 
sketches  of  life,  characters,  and  manners  m 
various  countries.  This  work  is  neither 
mance,  novel,  nor  book  of  travels;  but 
tains  many  lively  and  instructive  obser'atio  -. 
b.  at  Stirling,  1730;  d.  at  Richmond ,180.. 

Moore,  Sir  John,  a brave  and  distinguished 
English  general,  was  son  of  the  prccedin-,,  an 
entered  the  army  in  his  fifteenth  year  ly 
father  possessing  great  influence  in  - 

eratic  circles,  caused  the  young  soldier  to > nse 
ranidlv  and  to  gain  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
lapmij,  ™ ‘"6  service.  In 


colonel  before  he  had  seen  any  service 
1794  however,  he  showed  that  he  was  possessed 
Jf  great  nfihtary  qualities,  b;  the  part  lie  took 
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in  Paoli’s  descent  upon  Corsica.  His  next  ser- 
vices were  in  the  West  Indies  in  1796,  in  Ireland 
during  the  rebellion  of  ’98,  and  in  Holland 
shortly  afterwards.  In  1S01  lie  commanded  the 
reserve  of  the  army  dispatched  to  Egypt,  and 
greatly  signalized  himself,  receiving  a wound 
at  the  head  of  his  men.  Upon  the  renewal  of 
the  war  in  1802,  he  applied  to  be  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a camp  of  instruction  upon  the  Kentish 
coast.  His  request  was  granted,  and  he  success- 
fully trained  a number  of  light  infantry  regi- 
ments, which  afterwards  formed  the  celebrated 
light  division  of  the  duke  of  Wellington’s  army 
in  the  Peninsular  war,  and  evinced,  by  their 
deeds,  a valuable  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
Moore’s  method.  In  1S08  he  went,  witfc  an 
army  of  10,000  men,  to  Sweden,  to  assist  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  IV.  in  defending  his  kingdom 
against  the  designs  of  Napoleon;  but,  becoming 
involved  in  a dispute  with  that  monarch,  he 
returned  to  England  with  his  troops.  In  August 
of  the  same  year  he  was  sent  to  Portugal,  and 
was  placed  in  command  of  an  army  of  30,000 
infantry  and  5000  cavalry,  which  was  ordered 
to  co-operate  with  the  Spanish  troops  against 
the  French  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula.  Two 
months  afterwards  he  commenced  his  march 
from  Lisbon ; but,  on  entering  Spain,  discovered 
that  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  forces  with  which 
he  was  to  act  had  been  thoroughly  routed.  He 
had  sent  his  cavalry  and  artillery  by  another 
route  than  that  which  he  had  pursued,  and  a 
wide  tract  of  country  still  lay  between  himself 
and  a portion  of  his  army,  which  had  been  sent 
to  him  from  England  under  Sir  David  Baird, 
and  which  had  landed  at  Corunna,  Sir  John 
Moore  remained  for  a time  inactive  at  Sala- 
manca, urged  to  advance  by  the  British  ambas- 
sador in  Spain,  but  himself  inclined  to  retreat 
into  Portugal.  Suddenly  discovering  that  the 
French  intended  to  surround  him,  ho  com- 
menced a rapid,  if  not  too  hasty,  march  to 
Corunna.  In  that  memorable  retreat  through 
the  mountains  of  Galicia,  in  the  depth  of  a 
severe  winter.  Sir  John  Moore  displayed  the 
highest  qualities  of  a military  commander.  Be- 
fore the  battle  of  Corunna  the  British  troops 
were,  to  all  appearance,  completely  disorganized 
and  exhausted ; yet,  animated  by  the  example 
>f  their  heroic  leader,  they  turned  upon  their 
advancing  foes,  and  inflicted  upon  them  a de- 
cisive repulse.  The  victory  was  dearly  bought, 

:or  Sir  J ohn  Moore  fell,  but  in  a manner  worthy 
af  the  last  moments  of  Epaminoudas,  Bayard, 
md  Wolfe.  With  his  expiring  breath  he  hoped, 
that  the  people  of  England  would  be  satisfied 
-that  his  country  would  do  him  justice.”  The 
tudent  who  desires  to  learn  more  of  the  per- 
•onal  history  of  this  hero,  may  turn  with  ad- 
'antageto  the  first  volume  of  Napier’s  ‘‘History 
In1?  War  in  the  Peninsula,”  to  Southey’s 
'ieninsular  War,”  and  to  Jones’s  “Account  of 
he  War  in  Spain  and  Portugal.”  b.  1761 ; x>. 
.809.  3 

Mooee,  Thomas,  a celebrated  poet,  was  the 
on  of  a small  tradesman  at  Dublin,  and  after 
ecciving  some  education  at  a school  in  the  same 
was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in 
He  had  already  commenced  rhyme- 
aalung,  and  had  inserted  two  poems  in  a Dublin 
lagazinc.  His  collegiate  career  was  somewhat 
lstinguished ; but  being  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
, n>  he  was  not  permitted  to  take  honours, 
iijont  1799  he  went  to  London,  and  entered 
amsclf  of  the  Middle  Temple,  with  the  view  of 
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adopting  the  law  as  his  profession.  In  1801  he 
produced  the  “Odes  of  Anacreon,”  which  he 
had  composed  while  at  college,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  “ The  Poetical  Works  of  the  late 
Thomas  Little,”  a collection  of  lyrics  in  imita- 
tion of  Catullus.  He  now  began  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  fashionable  circle  in  which, 
throughout  his  after  life,  he  sought  to  move. 
Through  the  influence  of  Lord  Moira  he  was,  in 
the  following  year,  appointed  to  a post  at  Ber- 
muda; but  finding,  on  his  arrival,  that  the 
situation  was  distasteful  to  him,  he  returned 
almost  immediately.  Ho  pursued  his  homeward 
journey  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
visited  New  York,  Virginia,  Boston,  Niagara, 
and  Quebec.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England, 
he  put  forth  his  “ Odes  and  Epistles,”  which 
being  severely  criticised  by  Jeffrey,  led  to  the 
“bloodless  duel”  between  himself  and  that 
gentleman  satirized  by  Byron  in  his  “English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.”  (See  Jefjfkey.) 
At  this  period  he  was  much  courted  by  the  noble 
and  the  fashionable,  and  was  a constant  guest 
at  Holland  and  Lansdowne  Houses.  He  had  a 
sweet  voice,  and  being  a good  musician,  was  in 
the  habit  of  singing  the  melodies  of  his  native 
land  with  much  success  at  aristocratic  reunions. 
This  fact  led  to  his  engaging  himself  to  write  a 
series  of  Irish  melodies,  the  accompaniments  to 
which  were  to  be  adapted  from  Irish  airs  by  Sir 
John  Stevenson.  This  task  was  not  completed 
until  1834.  Of  a similar  character  were  his 
“ National  Airs”  and  “Sacred  Songs.”  In  1812 
his  friend  Mr.  Perry,  editor  of  the  “Morning 
Chronicle,”  negotiated  on  liis  behalf  with  the 
Messrs.  Longman  the  sale  of  a quarto  volume  of 
poems,  for  which  Moore  was  to  receive  3000 
guineas.  Five  years  afterwards,  this  poem  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  “ Lalla  Kookh,”  and 
was  immediately  highly  successful.  This  bril- 
liant composition  was  something  quite  new  to 
the  public,  who  were  captivated  with  its  rich  co- 
louring, its  melody,  and  its  oriental  spirit.  The 
“ Fudge  Family  in  Paris”  was  his  next  work 
and  was  the  result  of  a visit  to  the  French 
capital,  made  in  company  with  Mr.  Rogers 
He  soon  afterwards  learned  that  his  deputy  at 
Bermuda,  “after  keeping  back  from  him  the 
proper  receipts  of  his  office,  had  made  free  with 
the  proceeds  of  a ship  and  cargo  deposited  in 
Ins  hands.”  For  this,  Doctors’  Commons  made 
a claim  upon  him  to  the  amount  of  £6000.  The 
poet’s  friends  protlered  assistance, -'  but  lie  ho- 
nourably resolved  to  pay  off  the  claim  out  of 
the  earnings  of  his  pen.  The  remaining  years 
ot  Ins  life  may  be  described  as  an  untiring  pur- 
SAU1V,ot  P0etl7>  prose,  and  fashionable  society. 

As  Byron  said,  he  dearly  loved  a lord,  and  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  was  in  the  presence 
ot  the  noble.  _ The  simple  enumeration  of  his 
duel  productions  will  show,  however,  that  he 
did  not  trifle  with  or  neglect  the  magnificent 
gilts  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him. 
During  the  subsequent  twenty  years  he  laboured 
incessantly,  and  gave  to  the  world,  among 
°t^iars>  “The  Loves  of  the  Angels,”  a poem; 

..  1 lle.  Epicurean,”  a prose-poetical  romance; 

Fables  of  the  Holy  Alliance,”  “Memoirs  of 
Captain  Rock,”  “The  Summer  Fete,”  “The 
Life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,”  the  “ History 
of  Ireland,”  and  the  “ Life  of  Sheridan.”  Some 
time  previously  to  the  year  1821,  Lord  Byron 
intrusted  Moore  with  his  manuscript  autobio- 
graphy, which  was  to  be  published  for  Moore’s 
benefit,  but  not  until  after  By  ren’s  death  In 
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1821  Moore  sold  the  MS.  to  Murray,  and  engaged 
to  edit  it  for  the  sum  of  2000  guineas.  In  1821 
liyron  died,  but  Lady  Byron  deeming  that  the 
publication  of  the  autobiography  was  calculated 
to  injure  the  character  of  her  husband  and  Ins 
family,  offered  to  repay  to  Mr.  Murray  the  sum 
he  had  advanced  to  Moore.  This  the  poet  would 
not  accede  to,  but,  after  some  altercation, 
Moore  himself  repaid  the  sum  he  had  obtained 
from  the  publisher,  and  the  MS.  was  burnt. 
He,  however,  wrote  a Life  of  Byron  for  the 
Messrs.  Longman  for  a like  sum.  As  a poet,  lie 
displayed  grace,  pathos,  tenderness,  and  a luxu- 
riant imagination;  his  melody  was  tender  and 
tiowing,  but  it  was  deficient  in  power  and 
naturalness.  His  literary  merits  obtained  for 
him,  in  1835,  a pension  of  £300  per  annum. 
The  “Irish  Melodies”  and  “Lalla  Rookli 
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have  passed  through  many  editions,  and  are 
still  exceedingly  popular.  During  the  last  yeai  s 
of  his  life,  Moore  was  engaged  in  cornplelmg  a 
collected  edition  of  his  poetical  works  which 
was  published  after  his  death.  His  character 
was  vain  but  kindly,  aud  many  proofs  of  Ins 
goodness  of  heart  appear  in  the  Memoirs  and 
Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore,  edited  by 
Earl  Russell  in  1855.  b.  at  Dublin,  1//9;  b. 
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Morand,  Saveur  Francois,  mo-rant',  a cele- 
brated French  surgeon,  who  went  to  England 
in  1729  to  avail  himself  of  the  instructions  ot 
Cheselden,  whose  esteem  he  acquired.  On  Ins 
return  to  his  own  country,  he  became  surgeon- 
major  of  the  Guards,  and  director  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Surgeons.  He  was  also  made  chevalier 
of  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  IIis  chief  works 
wej-e  — “A  Treatise  on  the  High  Operation  for 
the  Stone,”  “ Discourse  on  the  Necessity  that  a 
Surgeon  should  be  learned,”  “ Experiments  and 
Observations  on  the  Stone,”  and  Miscellaneous 
Works.”  b.  at  Paris,  1697 ; d.  1773. 

Morant,  Philip,  mo-rant ',  an  English  anti- 
quary and  divine,  who  became  rector  ot  Aid- 
ham,  in  Essex,  and  was  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Peers  to  prepare  the  votes  of  Parliament  tor 
the  press.  He  edited  several  works  and  wrote 
a “History  of  Colchester,”  the  History  of 
Essex,”  and  some  Lives,  winch  were  inserted  m 
the  “ Biographia  Britanmca.  b.  m Jersey, 
1710-  t. 1770. 

Moedaunt,  Charles.  {See  Peterborough, 

L°More,  Sir  Thomas,  mor,  a distinguished 
English  statesman  and  writer,  was  the  son  ot 
Sir  John  More,  one  of  the  judges  ot  the  King us 
Bench.  He  received  his  education  at  Ox  lend, 
and  afterwards  became  a student  of  Lincolns 
Inn  As  soon  as  he  came  of  age  lie  obtained  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  where  he  opposed  a subsidy 
demanded  by  Henry  VII.  for  the  marriage  of 
his  eldest  daughter,  with  such  eloquence  that 
it  was  refused  by  the  House  At  the  accession 

F xu'heiVuci  and  in  1523,  chosen  speaker  of  the 

House  of  Commons,  where  he 

for  an  oppressive  subsidy,  wine ^ s „ 

offence  to  Cardinal  Wolscy.  -11  inclefati- 
madc  Chancellor  in  loJO,  and,  by  Ins  mat 
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gable  application  in  that  office,  there  was,  in  a 
short  time,  not  a cause  lett  undetermined.  I u 
the  high  qualities  of  learning,  wit,  aud  libe- 
rality, he  joined  a stanch  adherence  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  and  the  papal  autho- 
rity. This  led  him  to  deny  the  king’s  supremacy 
ns  head  of  the  church  in  England,  ior  which 
he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  tried,  and  con- 
demned to  lose  his  head,  which  sentence  he 
courageously  endured.  Sir  I homas  More  wrote 
several  works  against  the  Keformation,  aud 
some  epistles  to  Erasmus  and  othei  learned 
men.  The  best  of  bis  works  is  a kind  of  poli- 
tical romance,  composed  in  Latin,  entitled 
“Utopia,”  wherein  the  author  delineates  what 
he  conceives  to  be  a perfect  commonwealth, 
situate  in  an  imaginary  island.  This  work  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Bishop  Lumet, 
Cayley,  and  others.  Sir  Thomas  had  four  chil- 
dren. His  eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  married 
a gentleman  named  Roper,  who  wrote  the  life 
of  his  father-in-law.  She  was  an  accomplished 
woman,  and  well  read  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.  She  wrote  a treatise  on  the  roue 
Last  Things/*  and  died  in  1544.  Sir  Thomas 
More’s  character  has  been  much  misrepre- 
sented by  Foxe,  in  his  “ Martyrology,”  and  by 
Bishop  Burnet  in  his  “ History  ot  the  Relorina- 
tion,”  both  charging  him  with  cruel  persecu- 
tion of  the  Protestants  while  chancellor.  Eras- 
mus, however,  distinctly  testifies,  that  whilst 
More  was  chancellor,  no  man  was  put  to  death 
for  these  dogmas.”  All  his  contemporaries 
describe  him  as  being  of  a singularly  amiable 
disposition,  and  unaffectedly  and  sincerely 
pious.  Erasmus,  who  was  his  frequent  guest, 
says,  “ With  him  you  might  imagine  yourself  in 
the  Academy  of  Plato.  But  I should  do  injus- 
tice to  his  house  by  comparing  it  to  the  Academy 
of  Plato,  where  numbers  and  geometrical 
figures,  and  sometimes  moral  virtues,  were  tlie 
subjects  of  discussion : it  would  be  more  just 
to  call  it  a school  and  an  exercise  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  All  its  inhabitants,  male  and 
female,  applied  their  leisure  to  liberal  studies 
and  profitable  reading,  although  piety  was  their 
first  care.  No  wrangling,  no  idle  word,  was 
heard  in  it ; every  one  did  his  duty  with  alacrity, 
and  not  without  a temperate  cheerfulness. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  gave  an  interesting 
sketch  of  this  great  man’s  life  uia  volume 
entitled  “Eminent  British  Statesmen,  pu 
lished  in  Lardner’s  “ Cabinet  Cyclopa?dia  b. 
in  Milk  Street,  London,  1480;  beheaded,  lo3o. 

More,  Anthony,  Sir,  a famous  painter,  wh 
was  successful  in  portraits,  of  which  hepamte 
several  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mai , 
on  whose  death  he  accompanied  Phihp  II.  to 
Spain,  where  he  lived  on  terms  of  great  mti 
maey  with  that  monarch  for  some  time  ; but 
presuming  too  much  on  liis  familial  1 y,  *-  ‘T 
the  displeasure  of  the  king,  and  had  to > quit  the 

country.  He  then  entered  into  the  service  c 

the  duke  of  Alva,  by  whom  he  was  made 
ceiver-general  of  the  revenues  ot  West  i landers 
n.  at  Utrecht,  1519  ; D.  1575.  . 

More,  Henry,  an  English  dime  whore- 
ceivcdhis  education  at  pe  university  of  Cam 
bridge,  where  lie  applied  himself the  study 
of  the  Platonists.  Most  offfis  vvrtin gs  f 
devoted  to  the  exposition  of  a ChnsUano-i  w^ 
tonical  philosophy.  The  best  accoun  ° * of 
studies  was  given  by  Enfield,  in  Ins  • • ,1C 

Philosophy.”  “More  was  stiongl)  . 

opinion!  so  common  among  his  contemporaries, 
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:hat  the  wisdom  of  the  Hebrews  had  been 
.ransmitted  to  Pythagoras,  and  from  him  to 
Plato ; and,  consequently,  that  the  true  prin- 
■iples  of  divine  philosophy  were  to  be  found  in 
lie  writings  of  the  Platonists;  at  the  same 
ime  he  was  persuaded  that  the  ancient  caba- 
istic  philosophy  sprung  from  the  same  foun- 
ain,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  lay  open  the 
nystery  of  this  philosophy  by  showing  its 
agreement  with  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras 
nd  Plato,  and  pointing  out  the  corruptions 
vhicli  had  been  introduced  by  the  modern 
..'abalists.  The  Cartesian  system,  which  sprang 
ip  at  this  time,  was  embraced  by  More,  as,  on 
he  whole,  consonant  to  his  ideas  of  nature; 
iul  he  took  much  pains  to  prove  that  it  was 
iot  inconsistent  with  the  Cabalistic  doctrine, 
lis  penetrating  understanding,  however,  disco- 
cred  defects  in  this  new  system,  which  he 
ndeavoured  to  supply.  In  short,  the  writings 
f this  great  man,  though  not  without  a tinc- 
urc  of  mysticism,  are  eminently  distinguished 
y profound  erudition,  an  inventive  genius,  and 
liberal  spirit.”  More’s  chief  works  were, 

; Conjectura  Cabalistica,”  “A  Key  to  the  Reve- 
itions,”  “ An  Apology  for  Descartes,”  “ The 
mmortality  of  the  Soul,”  and  a collection  of 
hilosopbieal  poems.  He  was  one  of  the  origi- 
al  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  and,  although 
tiered  high  preferments  in  the  church,  chose 
' ather  to  live  a life  of  retirement,  wherein 
e might  devote  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  phi- 
isophieal  studies,  b.  1614;  d,  1687. 

More,  Hannah,  an  eminent  English  authoress, 
•ho,  early  in  life,  opened  a school  at  Bristol 
>r  the  education  of  girls.  In  this  occupation 
re  was  assisted  by  her  sisters,  and,  in  course 

■ time,  the  establishment  became  one  of  the 
ost  flourishing  schools  in  that  part  of  Eng- 
nd.  In  1773  she  produced  a pastoral  drama, 
ititled  “ The  Search  after  Happiness,”  which 

: eeting  with  a successful  reception,  she  was 
icouraged  to  write  a regular  tragedy.  Ob- 
ining  an  introduction  to  Dr.  Johnson  and 
arriek,  she  wrote  two  works  for  the  stage; 

■ it  being  of  a deeply  religious  tone  of  mind, 
Lie  determined  to  forsake  writing  for  the 

.eatre,  and  retire  into  the  country.  During 
e remaining  years  of  her  life,  she  resided  in 
: 'tnersetshire ; the  profits  resulting  from  her 
any  productions  enabling  her  to  enjoy  a lite- 
" ry  ease,  and  to  assist  in  ameliorating  the  eon- 
: lion  of  the  rustic  population  in  her  neigli- 
lurhood.  It  was  at  one  time  intended  to 

■ mmit  the  education  of  the  Princess  Charlotte 

Wales  to  her  charge ; but,  although  the  pro- 
I fed  to  the  ground,  it  was  the  cause  of  her 
.blication  entitled  “ Hints  towards  Forming 
.e  Character  of  a Young  Princess.”  Her  next 
ort  was  the  popular  novel,  “ Coelebs  in  Search 
a Wife.”  Her  chief  works  of  a religious 
der  were  “ Practical  Piety,”  “ Christian  Mo- 
ds, and  “Essay  on  the  Character  and  Writ- 
es of  St.  Paul.”  n.  near  Bristol,  1745 ; d.  at 
"ton,  Gloucestershire,  1833. 

Moreau,  Jacob  Nicholas,  nxo-ro\  a French 
thor,  who  was  counsellor  of  the  Court  of 
ds,  historiographer  of  France,  librarian  to 
e queen,  and  censor  royal.  He  wrote  several 
Ths,  the  chief  of  which  were  “Lessons  in 
Politics,  and  Law;”  “Principles  of 
•I'tical  Morality;”  and  “The  Duties  of  a 
ince:  or,  a Discourse  on  Justice.”  b.  at 
•nt  Florcntin,1717;  d.  1803. 

•jIoreatt,^  Jean  Michel,  a celebrated  French 
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designer  and  engraver,  who  studied  under 
Lebas,  and  became,  in  1770,  designer  to  the 
king,  and  in  1797  professor  of  drawing  to  the 
Ecoles  Centrales  of  Paris.  His  designs,  nearly 
all  of  which  were  engraved  by  himself,  amounted 
to  more  than  2000,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  illustrators  of  the  works  of  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Moliere,  &c.  b.  1741;  d.  1814. 

Moreau,  Jean  Victor,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated generals  of  the  French  Republic,  was 
the  son  of  an  advocate,  and  himself  educated  for 
the  legal  profession ; but  his  ardent  love  of 
military  adventure  caused  him  to  enlist  as  a 
private  soldier  when  he  had  attained  his  18th 
year.  His  discharge  was  purchased,  however, 
and  for  several  years  he  studied  and  practised 
the  law,  gaining  some  popularity  by  his  elo- 
quent defence  of  the  parliament  of  Rennes 
against  the  government.  Upon  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself 
to  a military  career;  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a battalion  of  Breton  volunteers,  and, 
in  1792,  joined  the  army  of  Dumouriez.  In 
two  years  he  reached  the  grade  of  general  of 
division,  and  assisted  Pichegru  in  the  con- 
quest of  Holland.  He  was  next  nominated 
commander- in-ehief  of|the  army  of  the  Rhine 
and  Moselle,  and  in  1796  defeated  the  Austrians 
under  General  Wurmser,  and  drove  them  across 
the  Rhine.  While  in  pursuit  of  the  Austrians 
in  Germany,  he  was  met  by  the  Archduke 
Charles,  who  was  at  first  beaten  by  Moreau. 
The  Austrians,  however,  were  soon  so  strongly 
reinforced,  that  Moreau  was  compelled  to  retire 
before  overwhelming  numbers.  With  a power- 
ful enemy  in  his  rear,  and  assailed  on  every 
side  by  a hostile  peasantry,  he  forced  his  way 
through  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  and,  by 
his  glorious  retreat,  gained  more  honour  than 
by  his  previous  advance.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Directory,  from 
being  suspected  of  complicity  with  his  old  friend 
Pichegru  in  corresponding  with  the  Bourbon 
princes.  Upon  this,  he  requested  to  be  allowed 
to  retire  from  the  army.  But  his  services  were 
again  sought  in  1799,  when  he  was  sent  to 
Italy,  where  the  French  were  in  a disastrous 
condition.  At  Novi,  after  the  death  of  Joubert, 
he  saved  the  army.  Again  nominated  to  the 
command-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
he  crossed  that  river  in  1800,  defeated  the 
Austrians  in  several  engagements,  drove  Ge- 
neral Kray  before  him  as  far  as  the  Danube, 
gained  the  decisive  victory  of  Ilochstadt,  and 
signed  the  armistice  of  Parsdorff.  At  the  re- 
commencement of  hostilities,  he  gained  the 
celebrated  victory  of  Hohenlinden,  and  advanced 
upon  Vienna,  which  was  only  saved  by  the 
armistice  of  Steyer.  The  peace  of  Luneville  put 
an  end  to  this  glorious  career  in  1801.  Upon 
his  return  to  Paris,  the  first  consul  pretended 
to  receive  him  with  great  cordiality ; but  Moreau 
and  Bonaparte  were  too  eagerly  pursuing  the 
same  ambitious  path  to  escape  coming  into  col- 
lision. Bonaparte  spoke  of  Moreau  as  “the 
retreating  general ;”  while  the  victor  of  Hohen- 
linden retaliated  by  defining  his  rival  as  a 
“ general  at  ten  thousand  men  a day.”  In  1804 
Moreau  was  accused  of  being  implicated  in  the 
royalist  conspiracy  of  Pichegru  and  Georges 
Cadoudal ; and,  although  there  was  no  evidence 
against  him,  was  condemned  to  an  imprison- 
ment of  two  years.  Moreau  requested  that  this 
sentence  might  be  converted  into  banishment 
which,  being  acceded  to,  he  set  out  for  the 
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United  States,  where  he  lived  during  several 
years.  3 lis  hatred  of  Napoleon  caused  him  to 
accept,  in  1813,  a proposal  made  to  him  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  to  assist  the  allies  against 
France.  Scarcely  had  lie  joined  the  allied  army 
before  Dresden,  when  both  his  legs  were  crushed 
by  a cannon-shot.  He  underwent  the  amputa- 
tion of  both  limbs  without  a groan,  but  died 
after  a few  days  of  suffering,  b.  at  Morlaix, 
Brittany,  17G3  ; d.  1813. 

Moreau,  Hcgesippc,  a French  author,  who 
went  to  Paris  at  an  early  age,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  attaining  a brilliant  position  by  the 
exercise  of  his  poetical  talents.  Meeting  with 
little  encouragement,  he,  after  several  years  of 
misery,  died  of  consumption  in  one  of  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  French  capital.  Moreau  wrote  a 
volume  of  poems,  which  was  published  three 
months  before  his  death,  entitled  “Myosotis,” 
and  which  evinced  a style  full  of  grace  and 
freshness,  n.  1810;  n.  1838. 

Moreau  de  la  Sarthe,  Jacques  Louis,  an 
eminent  French  writer  upon  medicine,  who  was 
educated  for  the  profession  of  surgery,  but  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  its  practice  through 
receiving  a wound  of  the  right  hand.  There- 
upon he  devoted  himself  to  the  theory,  of  medical 
science,  and  produced  a number  of  works  which 
gained  him  much  distinction.  In  addition  to 
several  valuable  papers  inserted  in  the  “Jour- 
nal of  Medicine,”  he  produced  an  “Essay  upon 
Gangrene,”  “ Outline  of  a Course  of  Hygiene,” 
and  a “Treatise  on  Vaccination.”  b.  near 
Mans,  1771;  n.  at  Paris,  1826. 

Morell,  Thomas,  mo-rel',  a learned  English 
divine  and  lexicographer,  who  became  fellow 
and  D.D.  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  and 
published  valuable  editions  of  Ainsworth’s  Latin 
Dictionary  and  Iiederic’s  Greek  Lexicon.  He 
was  also  author  of  “ Annotations  on  Locke’s 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding ;”  assisted 
Hogarth  in  writing  his  “Analysis  of  Beauty,” 
and  selected  the  passages  of  Scripture  for 
Handel’s  Oratorios,  b.  at  Eton,  1703;  d.  1784. 

Moeelli,  James,  mo-rail' -le,  an  eminent 
Italian  librarian,  who,  in  1778  became  keeper  of 
the  great  library  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  and 
retained  that  post  until  his  death.  He  dis- 
covered a large  fragment  of  Dion  Cassius,  and 
■was  the  editor  of  many  classical  authors,  besides 
producing  numerous  treatises  on  questions  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  literature,  b.  at 
Venice,  1745;  d.  1819. 

Moeeri,  Louis,  mo-reer-e,  a French  divine 
and  historiographer,  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
producing  a biographical  and  geographical  dic- 
tionary, and  published  it  in  1671.  His  intense 
application  in  preparing  a second  edition  of  this 
great  undertaking,  produced  a disorder  of 
which  he  died.  This  dictionary  has  been  several 
times  revised  and  augmented;  among  others,  by 
Leclerc  and  Bayle.  The  last  edition  is  that  of 
Paris,  1759,  in  10  vols.  b.  1643 ; d.  1680. 

Mores,  Edward  Pm  we,  mors,  an  English  anti- 
quary, who  was,  in  1752,  chosen  a iellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  projected  an  equit- 
able society  for  insurance  on  lives  and  survivor- 
ships by  annuities.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
“ History  and  Antiquities  of  Tunstali,  m Kent-, 
and  a “ Dissertation  on  Founders  and  ^Foun- 
dries.” b.  at  Tunstali,  Kent,  1730 ; n.T7 78.  _ 

Moret,  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  Count  de,  mo  -rcti, 
a natural  son  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  and  Jac- 
queline de  Beuil,  countess  de  Moret.  He 
espoused  the  cause  of  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans, 
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and  raised  an  army  in  Languedoc ; but  perished 
in  the  engagement  at  Castelnaudary,  when  the 
duke  of  Montmorency  was  made  prisoner,  u. 
1607 ; killed,  1632. 

Moketo  y Cabana,  Augustin,  mo-rai’-lo,  a 
comic  poet  of  the  17th  century,  and  contem- 
porary witli  Calderon,  was  the  author  of  a 
considerable  number  of  dramas  and  short  poems, 
which  were  greatly  successful.  Several  of  his 
plays  were  imitated  by  Moliere.  About  1676 
lie  abandoned  poetry  to  embrace  an  eccle- 
siastical life,  and  became  a favourite  with  Philip 
IV.  Ilis  comedies  were  published  at  Valencia 
in  1676,  and  again  in  1703.  b.  in  Spain,  about 
1625;  D.  about  1669. 

Morgan,  William,  •mor'-ejan,  an  eminent 
Welsh  divine,  who  became,  in  1595,  bishop  of 
Llandail',  whence  he  was  translated  to  St.  Asaph 
in  1601.  He  had  a principal  share  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  Welsh,  first  printed  in 
1558.  n.  1604. 

Morgan,  Sir  Henry,  a celebrated  English 
buccaneer,  who  at  first  served  under  Mans- 
field, after  whose  death  lie  collected  a fleet  of 
twelve  ships,  and  attacked  and  extorted  ran- 
som from  a town  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  He 
subsequently  carried  Portobello  by  assault, 
and  destroyed  the  fort  of  Maearaibo..  In  1669 
he  retired  to  Jamaica,  intending  to  enjoy  peace- 
ably the  fortune  he  had  acquired ; but  in  the 
following  year  again  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a fleet  of  37  sail,  with  which  he  ravaged  the 
coast  of  Nicaragua.  In  1671  he  marched  upon 
Panama  with  1300  men,  and  took  and  burnt 
the  city.  His  career  was  checked  by  the  sig- 
nature of  a peace  between  England  and  Spain. 
After  a visit  to  England,  lie  returned  to  the 
West  Indies,  having  been  knighted  by  Charles 
II.,  and  appointed  governor  of  Jamaica,  b. 
early  in  the  17th  century;  n.  in  Jamaica,  1638. 

Morgan,  William,  a distinguished  mathe- 
matician, a native  of  Glamorganshire,  was 
actuary  to  the  Equitable  Assurance  Company, 
London;  and  remained  connected  with  that 
institution  56  years.  He  was  the  author  ol 
“The  Doctrine  of  Annuities  and  Assurances  of 
Lives,”  “ A Review  of  Dr.  Crawford’s  Theory  of 
Heat,”  together  with  various  treatises  con- 
nected wTith  financial  affairs,  n.  1833. 

Morgan,  Sir  Thomas  Charles,  an  English 
physician  of  some  eminence,  who  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  in  Ireland,  in  1811,  and  in 
the  following  year,  meeting  with  Miss  Owenson, 
the  popular  Irish  authoress,  at  the  residence  0i 
the  marquis  of  Abercorn,  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone,  he  married  her.  He  shortly  afterwards 
relinquished  his  medical  practice,  and  became  a 
writer  of  light  and  sparkling  sketches  lor  the 
“New  Monthly”  and  other  magazines,  lbs 
best  efforts  were,  “Sketches  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Life,”  “The  Philosophy  of  Morals,”  and 
“The  Book  without  a Name,”  which  last  was 
written  in  conjunction  with  Lady  Morgan. 
When  the  Wings  came  into  office  in  1831,  Sir 
Charles  was  appointed  a commissioner  of  Irish 
fisheries.  He  was  also  fellow  of  the  College  ot 
Physicians,  n.  in  London,  about  1783 ; d.  1843. 

Morgan,  Sydney  Owenson,  Lady,  a popular 
Irish  authoress,  wife  of  the  preceding,  was  the 
daughter  of  a musician  of  some  merit  in 
Dublin,  who  was  moreover  a cultivated  and  in- , 
tcllectual  man,  and  thus  fitted  to  prepare  the 
future  authoress  for  that  elegant  society  oi 
which  she  subsequently  became  so  eminent  a 
member.  Her  first  girlish  efforts  were  direetcdl 
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to  poetry;  and  at  fourteen  she  produced  a 
volume  of  miscellaneous  verses,  and  afterwards 
a series  of  songs,  set  to  Irish  airs.  When  only 
sixteen,  she  had  published  two  novels,  which 
although  favourably  spoken  of  at  the  time’ 
produced  no  very  important  effects ; but  the 
“Wild  Irish  Girl,”  published  in  1806,  at  once 
raised  her  to  a conspicuous  position  in  the  lite- 
rary world.  This  novel  passed  through  seven 
editions,  and  formed  an  introduction  for  its 
gifted  authoress  into  the  best  society.  She  first 
met  Sir  Charles  Morgan  while  staying  at  the 
house  of  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  and  in  1812 
they  were  married.  Her  next  work  of  import- 
ance was  entitled  “ France,”  and  was  the  result 
of  three  observant  years  spent  in  that  country. 
It  was  a critical  review  of  the  social  state  of 
the  country,  rather  than  a book  of  travels,  and 
was  published  in  ISIS.  It  achieved  immense 
' success,  and  led  to  a decision,  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government  of  the  time,  to  refuse  the 
. gifted  authoress  readmission  to  the  country. 

Florence  Macarthy,  ’ her  second  novel,  was 
published  in  England  during  her  stay  in 
France,  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
add  to  the  writer’s  fame.  “The  Life  and  Times 
; of  Salvator  Rosa”  was  first  given  to  the  world 
in  1823.  In  the  historical  And  philosophical 
disquisition,  entitled  “ Woman  and  her 
Master,”  Lady  Morgan  contended  that  her  sex 
had  been  condemned  to  obscurity  and  passive 
obedience  by  man.  Among  many  other  works 
she  produced  “The  Book  of 'the  Boudoir” 
“The  Princess,”  and  “Dramatic  Scenes  from 
Ivoal  Life.  Lady  Morgan,  although  receiving 
largo  sums  for  her  works,  was  not  wealthy,  and 
a pension  of  £300  a year  was  conferred  on 
her  during  the  ministry  of  Earl  Grey,  b at 
Dublin,  about  1786 ; d.  1S59.  (See  Lady  Mor- 
: gan’s  Letters,  &c.,  edited  by  W.  H.  Dixon, 
published  in  1862.) 

Morghen,  Raphael,  mor'-jain,  a celebrated 
Italian  engraver,  who  studied  under  Volpato 
whoso  daughter  he  married.  In  1793  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  Florence,  at  the  invitation  of 
..ie  grand-duke  Ferdinand  II.  Ilis  masterpiece 
was  an  engraving  of  the  “Last  Supper”  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci ; but  he  is  stated  to  have  en- 
• graved  upwards  of  200  plates,  some  of  the  best 
Jeuig  reproductions  of  the  great  works  of  the 
painter  Kaflaelle.  n.at  Florence,  1758;  d.  1833. 

^ Moiuiof,  Daniel  George,  mor'-hof  a learned 
' .-,ennan . wr  ter,  who,  in  1660,  was  chosen  pro- 
essor  of  poetry  at  Rostock,  whence  he  removed 
o luel,  where  he  discharged  the  same  office 
out  afterwards  became  professor  of  history  and 
iorarian.  His  principal  works  were  “Poly- 
ustor,  in  which  he  gave  a survey  of  universal 
iterature  down  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
ury,  treated  of  choice  works,  and  of  rare  works 

!fZfrnar’  Jhctorjc.  Poetry,  mathematics, 
nstory  &c. ; and  the  “ Pnnceps  Medicus,”  in 
Giicli  he  defended,  in  a curious  manner,  the 
nn^f810*1!13  of  the  1;inSs  of  France  and  Eng- 

W,°J-te  P0w5o°f  curin-  the  scrofula  or 
-uigs  evil.  u.  1639;  d.  1691. 

Morice,  Sir  William,  mor'-is,  an  English 

ia?  nT™’  ™emo.rable  for  the  share  which  lie 
r ln r bringing  about  the  restoration  of  Charles 

.rncnrf/m  thc  kins™™  of  General  Monk,  who 
rliich  hi  th<?  Place  of  secretary  of  state, 


Moritz 


' : yiaw  ui  secretary  or  State, 

S h«TuS,g?.Cd  111  166S-  He  wrote  o book 
-,,’ea  . -the  Common  Right  of  the  Lord’s 
’upper  Asserted.”  d.  1676.  3 

* Mobier,  Janies,  mo'-ri-er,  a writer  of  novels 


descriptive  of  Eastern  life  and  manners,  which 
enjoyed  at  one  time  great  popularity.  When 
still  young,  lie  made  a tour  through  the  East, 
the  main  incidents  of  which  ho  described  in  his 
“ Travels  through  Persia,  Armenia,  Asia  Minor, 
to  Constantinople.”  He  was  appointed  British 
envoy  to  the  court  of  Persia  in  1810,  where  he 
remained  till  1816,  and  soon  after  his  return 
published  “A  Second  Journey  through  Persia,” 
&c.  During  his  stay  in  the  East,  he  made  dili- 
gent use  of  his  opportunities  of  studying  the 
character  of  the  people ; and  the  knowledge 
thus  acquired  was  turned  to  account  in  liis 
“Adventures  of  Hajji  Baba  of  Ispahan,”  whose 
“Adventures  in  England”  he  described  in  a 
second  series;  “Zolirab,  or  the  Hostage,” 
“Ayeslia,  or  the  Maid  of  Kars,”  “Abel 
Alnutt,”  “The  Banished,”  &c.;  in  all  of  which, 
the  manners,  customs,  and  modes  of  thought 
prevalent  in  the  East  are  very  happily  por- 
trayed. b.  1780;  d.  1818. 

Morin,  Peter,  mor'-a,  a learned  French  critic, 
who  spent  several  years  in  the  printing-office  of 
Paul  Manutius,  at  Venice,  and  afterwards 
taught  Greek  and  Geography  at  Vicenza,  whence 
he  was  invited  to  Ferrara.  Cardinal  Borromeo 
being  apprised  of  his  merit,  called  him  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  employed  on  the  edition  of 
the  Septuagint,  on  that  of  the  Vulgate,  and 
lastly  on  the  great  edition  of  the  Bible  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek  version.  He  published  a 
collection  of  General  Councils,  and  other  works. 
b.  at  Paris,  1531;  d.  1608. 

Morin,  Jean  Baptiste,  a French  astrologer, 
who  studied  physic  at  Avignon,  and  took  his 
doctor’s  degree  in  that  faculty.  His  pretended 
skill  in  astrology,  and  the  fame  acquired  by  flic 
casual  fulfilment  of  some  of  his  predictions  re- 
commended him  to  the  Cardinals  Richelieu  and 
Mazarin,  the  latter  of  whom  procured  him  the 
place  of  mathematical  professor  in  the  Royal 
College,  with  a handsome  pension.  He  wrote 
“ Astrologia  Gallica,”  and  a curious  little  book 
against  the  Pre-Adamites,  b.  1583 ; d.  1656. 

Morin,  Simon,  a French  fanatic,  who,  in 
164-7,  published  a strange  book,  in  which  he 
called  himself  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Second 
Messiah.  Notwithstanding  his  extreme  in-no- 
ranee, he  obtained  numerous  followers ; butwas 
burnt  alive  at  Paris,  1663. 

Morison,  Robert,  mor'-i-son,  a physician  and 
professor  of  botany  at  Oxford,  studied  in  the 
university  of  Aberdeen,  till  interrupted  by  the 
civil  wars,  in  which  he  displayed  great  zeal 
and  courage  on  the  royalist  side.  After  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.,  he  went  to  France 
where  he  took  his  doctor’s  degree,  and  was  ap- 
P0I^ed  director  of  the  royal  garden  at  Blois. 
in  1660  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  nomi- 
nated physician  to  Charles  II.,  and  regius  pro- 
fessor of  botany  at  Oxford.  He  read  botanical 
lectures  in  the  garden  at  Oxford,  and  wrote 
some  interesting  works  on  “Elementary 
Botany,”  and  on  “The  History  of  Botany  ” b 

at  Aberdeen,  1620;  d.  1683. 

Morisot,  Claude  Bartholomew,  mor'-i-so  a 
French  author,  who  wrote  “Peruviana”  a 
secret  history,  with  fictitious  names,  of  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  Mary  of  Medieis,  and  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  first  published  in  1645.  Ho  was  also 
the  author  of  some  other  works,  b.  at  Diion 
1592;  d.  1661.  Jon, 

Moritz,  Charles  Philip,  mo'-ritz,  a German 
author  who  travelled  in  England,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy;  and  wrote  numerous  works  the 
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principal  of  which  are  his  “Travels,”  “The 
Antiquities  of  Rome,”  the  novels  of  “An- 
thony Reiser”  and  “ Andrew  Hartknopf,”  and 
various  grammatical  treatises,  n.  1757 ; d. 
1793. 

Mobland,  Sir  Samuel,  mor'-land,  an  English 
statesman,  who  accompanied  Whitelock  in  his 
famous  embassy  to  the  queen  of  Sweden,  aud 
afterwards  became  assistant  to  Thurloe,  Crom- 
well’s secretary.  Becoming  privy  to  a plot  for 
destroying  Charles  II.,  he  is  stated  to  have  di- 
vulged it  to  that  monarch,  while  still  abroad. 
For  this  service  he  was  created  a baronet  at  the 
Restoration.  He  wrote  a book  entitled  “ Urim 
of  Conscience.”  He  was  made  master  ot  me- 
chanics to  Charles  II.,  and  invented  the  speak- 
ing-trumpet, a fire-engine,  and  a capstan  lor 
heaving  up  anchors,  n.  about  1625 ; n.  1695. 


sent  him  to  England  to  request  assistance  from 
Queen  Elizabeth.  During  the  wars  of  the 


Mobland,  George,  a celebrated  English 


painter,  was  the  son  of  an  artist  in  London, 
who  employed  him  constantly  in  making  draw- 
ings for  sale.  By  this  means  young  Morland 
acquired  a wonderful  facility  ot  invention  and 
rapidity  of  execution;  but  owing  to  the  narrow 
and  illiberal  manner  in  which  his  talents  were 
used  by  his  father,  he  contracted  low  habits, 
and  formed  bad  connexions.  His  pictures, 
however,  soon  became  objects  of  estimation  and 
inquiry ; and  the  persons  who  administered  to 
his  intemperance  profited  by  his  weakness  to 
get  into  their  possession  pieces  of  very  great 
value.  Hence  he  was  always  at  work,  and 
always  poor.  Many  of  his  best  pictures  weie 
painted  in  sponging-houses,  to  clear  him  from 
arrest,  or  in  alehouses,  to  discharge  his  reckon- 
ing. The  pictures  of  this  skilful  artist  are 
faithful  representations  of  rural  nature  and 
animal  life.  His  drawings  of  farmyards,  cattle, 
fishermen,  and  smugglers  on  the  seacoast,  are 
generally  very  good.  b.  1763;  d.  1804. 

Mobley,  George,  inor'-le,  an  English  prelate, 
who  was  appointed  by  Charles  I.  canon  of 
Christchurch,  and  was  one  of  the  divines  who 
assisted  him  at  the  treaty  of  Newport.  In  1619 
lie  went  abroad,  and  did  not  return  till  the  Re- 
storation, when  he  was  made  dean  of  Christ- 
church, and  soon  afterwards  bishop  of 
Worcester.  In  1662  he  was  translated  to  VV  m- 
chester,  to  which  see  he  was  a great  bene- 
factor. He  was  a munificent  prelate,  and  be- 
queathed large  sums  to  several  institutions. 
Ho  published  some  religious  treatises,  b.  in 
London,  1597 ; D.  1681. 

Mobley,  Thomas,  an  old  English  composer, 
of  whose  life  little  is  known;  but  Wood,  in  Ins 
“Athena?  Oxonienses,”  states  that  he  became  a 
gentleman  of  the  chapel  royal  in  1592.  He 
composed  canzonets,  madrigals,  anthems, 
and  the  “Funeral  Service”  included  m Dr. 
Boyce’s  collection,  which  was  the  first  attempt 
to  set  to  music  the  words  of  the  reformed 
Liturgy.  He  was  likewise  the  author  of  a 
“Plain  and  Easy  Introduction  to  Practical 
Music,"  first  published  in  lo97,  ciul  sub- 
sequently translated  into  German,  n.  about 

Mobnay  Philip  do,  lord  ofPlcssis-Mornay, 
a celebrated  French  nobleman  who 
was  secretly  educated  in  the ^ Protestant  faith  by 
his  mother;  but  upon  flic  death  of  lus  iathci, 
in  iS,  he  openly  avowcdliis  religious  opinions 
In  1576  lie  went  to  the  court  of  the  lung  ol 
Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV  who  made  lnm 
a member  of  his  council,  confided  to  kn  t he 
charge  of  the  finances  of  his  kinDdom,  and 
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League,  he  acted  as  superintendent-general  of 
Navarre,  and  was,  throughout  liis  life,  the  chief 
of  the  Protestant  party  in  France,  his  great 
learning  and  zeal  in  religious  matters  causing 
him  to  be  regarded  with  deep  veneration  by  the 
adherents  of  the  Reformed  faith.  In  1578  he 
published  a treatise  on  the  Church,  and,  in  the 
year  following,  began  his  work  on  the  “Truth 
of  the  Christian  Religion.”  In  1598  he  pub- 
lished his  book  on  the  Eucharist,  which  occa- 
sioned a conference  between  him  and  Cardinal 
Du  Perron,  the  result  of  which  was  that  M ornay 
obtained  the  appellation  of  the  Protestant  Pope. 
In  1607  he  printed  a famous  book,  entitled 
“The  Mystery  of  Iniquity;  or,  the  History  of 
the  Papacy.”  b.  1549  ; d.  1623. 

Mobnington,  Garret  Wellesley,  Earl  of, 
mor'-ning-ton,  an  accomplished  Irish  nobleman, 
an  eminent  composer,  and  father  of  the  greatest 
English  general,— the  duke  of  Wellington.  At 
the  age  of  10,  he  played  Corelli’s  sonatas  upon 
the  violin,  which  instrument  gave  place  to  the 
harpsichord  when  he  had  attained  lus  14th 
year.  He  continued  the  study  and  composition 
of  music  without  relaxation  throughout  his  life; 
and  so  highly  did  the  University  of  Dublin 
esteem  his  talents,  that  it  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  music,  and  afterwards 
elected  him  professor  of  that  faculty.  His 
compositions  were  principally  vocal:  in  glee 
music  he  was  particularly  happy.  The  four- 
voiced glees,  “ Here  in  cool  grot,” — “ Gently 
hear  me,  charming  maid,”  — “ Come,  fairest 
nymph,”  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
masterpieces  of  the  art.  By  his  wife,  Anne, 
daughter  of  Arthur,  first  earl  of  Dungannon,  he 
had  a large  family.  His  sons  were  the  Marquis 
of  Wellesley,  Lord  Maryborough,  the  duke  of 
Wellington,'  Lord  Cowley,  and  the  Rev.  Gerard 
Wellesley,  b.  in  the  county  of  Meath,  Ireland, 
about  1720  ; d.  1781.  _ 

Moeny,  Charles  Augustus  Louis  Joseph,  Doe 
de,  mor'-ne,  a modem  French  statesman,  and 
one  of  the  most  devoted  adherents  to  the  second 
empire.  After  pursuing  his  studies  with  con- 
siderable success,  he  was  appointed  sub- 
lieutenant of  the  1st  regiment  of  lancers,  and 
served  under  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  several 
campaigns  in  Algiers  with  much  distinction. 
About  the  year  1838  he  quitted  the  army,  turned 
his  attention  to  commercial  speculations,  _ and 
published  a pamphlet  on  the  “ Sugar  Question. 
Enjoying  a large  fortune,  he  was  soon  enabled 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  many  important 
industrial  enterprises,  as  well  as  to  attract  mum 
notice  as  a projector  of  financial  reforms.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  lie 
kept  aloof  from  politics ; but,  on  being  electee 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  he  rapidly  proven 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  energetic  sup- 
porters of  the  President,  Louis  Napoleon,  "'hose 
brother  he  is  supposed  to  be.  The  Count  “0 
Moray  was  one  of  the  few  individuals  oi 
whom  the  President  requested  assistance  m 
preparing  the  coup  d'etat  of  December,  and  e 
that  occasion,  he  displayed  equal  coolness  a 
audacity.  As  minister  of  the  interior,  n 
signed  or  countersigned  most  of  the  procia  - 
tions  and  decrees  by  which  the  opponents 
tliat  act  were  cither  arrested  or  banished. 
January,  1852,  lie  retired  from  office,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  decree  promulgated  for  t 
fiscation  of  the  property  of  the  Orleans  f i 
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lie  subsequently  placed  himself  in  nomination 
as  government  candidate  for  election  to  the 
Corps  Lcg-islatif.  Being  returned,  he  took  his 
seat,  and,  in  1354  succeeded  M.  Billault  as  pre- 
sident of  that  body.  In  the  years  185G-1S57,  ho 
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represented  the  imperial  dynasty  of  France  at 
the  court  of  Russia,  and,  while  acting  in  that 
capacity,  married  a daughter  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  noblemen  in  that  country 
During  many  years,  the  Count  de  Moray’s  name 
was  associated  with  every  kind  of  speculation : 
railway  companies,  canals,  mines,  finance, — no 
tonn  ot  commercial  and  industrial  enterprise 
being  neglected  by  him.  He  was  likewise  a 
liberal  patron  of  the  arts;  and  his  gallery  of 
paintings  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most 
choice  in  France.  lie  was  created  Due  de 
Moray  in  1362.  b.  at  Paris,  1S11 ; n.  1855. 

Mososini,  Francesco,  mo'-rose'-ne,  a gallant 
soldier,  who,  as  governor  of  Candia,  about  the 
™£dleof  the  17th  century,  defended  that  island, 
with  30,000  men,  against  a Turkish  force  of  four 
timesthat  amount : but  was  ultimately  compelled 
to  surrender.  He  subsequently,  as  commander  of 
the  \ enetian  fleet,  attacked  that  of  the  Turks 
?eai’Joe,  Dardanelles,  and  totally  defeated  it! 
In  16b8  he  was  elected  doge  of  Venice,  n 1694 

Mobbis,  Lewis,  morris,  a Welsh  antiquary 

who  surveyed  the  coast  of  Wales  in 
1/3/,  by  order  of  the  Admiralty  board,  and  his 
work  was  published  in  1743.  Some  of  his 
poetical  pieces  in  the  Welsh  language  have  been 
printed,  and  he  left  above  80  volumes  of  MSS 
relative  to  Welsh  antiquities,  b.  in  the  isle  of 
Ang.esey,  1/02 ; d.  in  Cardiganshire,  1765. 

„i™  nEEI!\  E^bard,  brother  of  the  above,  was 
also  a poet  and  critic  in  his  native  language 
and  superintended  the  printing  of  two  valuable 
editions  of  the  Welsh  Bible,  n 1779 

Captain  Charles,  a famous  English 
son„  wiiter,  whose  convivial  pieces  were  at  one 
W Z Bh  r,epufe-  Ma^  them  might  per! 

and  fpbvnaied-’yet  SOme  are  ehaste  iu  sentiment 
and  felicitous  m expression,  b.  1739;  n.  1S32. 

• n^n°^RI,s>  George  P.,  an  American  poet  and 

t^“New^Ym-l.-Vxi’  for  twenty  years,  editor  of 
some  ) LY  i Mirror,  a journal  to  which 

Cribufcd  w WntGl;S  111  :the  United  states 

I b t He  was  subsequently  engaged  in 
Mm  mana"cmeut  °t'  '•tie  “ Home  Journal,”  one  of 

of  th!tStennPlilar  °^°  many  cheap  Publications 
mrti  1 ^°antl'y-  Mr.  Morris  wrote  a drama 
-ntitlcd  Briar  CHIT,”  which  was  founded  upon 
ionic  incidents  of  the  American  revolution  • and 
m opera  called  “The  Maid  of  Saxony.”’  His 
ost  important  literary  production  was,  how- 
lies’  nn?  ? u.10n  of  Poetical  Pieces  and  Melo- 

;'rasl!nSM°n{?S'  “Woodman,  spare  that 
l ns  l?  e as  p°PuIaf  in  England  as 
‘iV  America.  As  a poet,  he  was  more 

lelphia,1802!ergCtlC  than  eIc»ant-  B-  at  pbila- 

Pcv-  Robert,  mor-rison,  a dis- 
■ iguished  missionary  to  China,  who  was  the 

ountrvPr<Hph  the  Protestant  doctrines  in  that 
ut  SeivS  thf  S0U  °f  humblc  Paints, 

a (air  elementary  education  at  a 
ip  vn  ^ept  by  his  uncle  at  Newcastle.  Between 
Sjf?  ™<1  1801  lie  studied  HeS 
resb’vfprii  Zoology,  the  assistance  of  a 

'oduetion’tn lu™lshcd  bim  with  an  in- 
heol/Sal  A/!/irmmitt?C  of,tho  Independent 
cordine-lv  ™Laden?y-  m R°ndon,  and  he  was 
BY  lcceived  mto their  institution.  In 
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the  following  year  he  offered  his  services  to  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  which  being  ac- 
cepted, lie  removed  to  the  college  of  that  body 
at  Gosport.  At  the  beginning  of  1807,  after 
having  studied  Chinese,  he  set  sail  for  China, 
“ the,  same  year,  arrived  at  Canton. 
Dining  twenty-five  years  lie  remained  in  China, 
eng’aged  in  translating*  and  disseminating*  the 

tlm  whni’iPt^tSj  rendered  into  Chinese 

I,;!/-  ! i°f  t le  ?‘blo>  after  eight  years  of  unre- 

J 15?  labour  : m this  task  he  was  assisted  by 
Di.  Milne.  In  1824  he  visited  England,  and 
presented  to  George  IV.  a copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures  in  Chinese.  Two  years  afterwards,  ho 
returned  to  the  field  of  his  labours,  and  con- 
tinued his  noble  exertions  until  his  death.  Dr 
Morrison  and  his  coadjutors  printed  and 
cu culated,  between  the  years  1810  and  1S3G 
upwards  of  750,000  copies  of  works  in  the 
Chinese  character.  In  this  number  were  in- 
cluded 2075  complete  Bibles,  9970  New  Testa- 
ments, and  31,000  shorter  portions  of  the 
enptures.  b.  at  Morpeth,  Northumberland, 
1782;  d.  at  Canton,  1834. 

Samuel  Finley  Brecse,  morse,  a scien- 
ce American  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  the 
United  states  system  of  telegraphs.  In  1811 
he  went  to  England,  and  entered  at  the  Koyal 
Academy  of  Arts,  where  he,  two  years  after- 
wards, gained  a prize  for  a sculpture  model. 
He  subsequently  returned  to  America,  and 
puisued  his  profession  with  considerable 
raccess.  It.  was  while  on  board  ship,  in 
1832,  returning  to  America,  after  a second 
visit  to  England,  that  the  idea  of  his  great  in- 
vention fust  occurred  to  his  mind.  *H? re- 
membered the  experiments  of  Franklin  with 

“ tlmt ° if  °the  mi  eS  m le,nSth>  and  imoBined 
that  if  the  presence  of  electricity  could  be 

made  -visible  in  any  part  of  this  circuit  it 
“ d Bot  be  difficult  to  construct  a system  of 
signs  by  which  intelligence  could  be^  instan- 

after°Uhi^  iS-Smi-ted;”  Almost  immediately 

series  „ “ An?ei;lca>  he  commenced  f 

senes  of  experiments ; but,  having  little  time 

to  give  to. the  subject,  it  was  not  until  four 
years  afterwards  that  he  succeeded  in  dp 

in°WthngriS  theoi'7,uP°n  a wire  half  a mile" 
a ,,  n=>Ib.  Congress  at  once  voted  him  30  000 
dollars  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  views 
and  in  1844  he  saw  the  realization  of  his  hopes’ 
in  the  Perfect  working  of  a wire  40  miles  lon°-’ 
which  had  been  constructed  between  Wash’ 
lngton  and  Baltimore.  Mr.  Morse’s  invention 
is  the  simplest  of  all  the  electric  tele<n-anhs  ■ it 
requires  only  a single  wire,  andis  selfSc ofe? 
or  self-printing.  The  alphabet  is  formed  off 
combination  ot  short  strokes  and  dots  marked 

braeath  irb^'ewr  E S,heGt  of ‘paper,  uncoiled 
S l by  clockwork  mechanism.  More 

the  U ted  0f  tho,  Ic^graphic  wires  in 

me  United  .States  are  worked  according  to  this 

fand  T ^entl°m  /?he  Ncw  York  aud  Newfound! 
land  Telegraphic  Company  nominated  him  their 

?we!^1Ciai\aild  1C  was  aIso  appointed  professor 

visiter]1  Ttii  h1lsto1rN  at  Ya,e  College.  In  1856  he 
visited  England  and  was  entertained  at  a public 

dinner  by  tho  directors  of  several  t de  gap  h! 
companies,  b.  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts! 

Mohtieu,  Marshal.  (.See  Teeviso,  Duke  of  1 
TrMuEf  Ro£cr>  Earl,  mor'-ti-mer,  a power- 
ful English  baron,  who,  during  fourteen  years 

viS  °a°Tr0f  ihe  most  zealous  adherents 
Edward  II.,  who  nominated  him  his  lieutenant 
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in  Ireland;  but  he  united  himself,  in  1320, 
with  the  insurgent  barons,  who  raised  the  stan- 
dard of  revolt  against  the  king  on  account  of 
his  favourites,  Dispensers.  (See  Ebwabd  IT.) 
Mortimer  was  taken  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  but  contrived  to  escape  to 
France.  Subsequently,  he,  with  Queen  Isabella, 
wife  of  Edward  II.,  made  a descent  upon  Eng- 
land with  a small  force,  which  was  increased  by 
large  numbers  of  the  English  people  who  joined 
his  standard.  The  king  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  afterwards  assassinated  in  prison ; his  son, 
Edward  III.,  being  placed  upon  the  throne,  in 
his  14th  year.  During  some  time,  Mortimer 
exercised  absolute  power  in  the  name  of  the 
young  monarch,  and  put  to  death  Kent  and 
Lancaster,  the  king’s  uncles.  Edward  III.  at 
length  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  cruel  baron, 
who  was  arrested,  and  hanged  near  Smitlifield 
in  1330.  B.  about  1287. 

Mortimer,  Edmund,  Earl,  espoused  Philippa, 
daughter  of  Lionel,  second  son  of  Edward 
III.— Roger,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  declared 
heir  to  the  crown  in  1385,  but  died  in  1399, 
leaving  an  only  daughter,  who  married  Richard 
of  York,  giving  to  that  family  a claim  to  the 
throne  of  England.  Hence  arose  the  wars  of 
the  Red  and  White  Roses,  between  the  houses 

of  York  and  Lancaster. 

Mobtimee,  John  Hamilton,  an  English 
painter,  received  his  first  . instructions  lroni 
his  uncle,  who  was  an  itinerant  portrait- 
painter  ; but  afterwards  became  a pupil  of  Hud- 
son, who  had  been  the  teacher  of  Su:  Joshua 
Reynolds.  Mortimer  obtained  one  of  the  farst 
prizes  for  an  historical  picture  from  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts : his  subject 
being  the  Conversion  of  the  Britons.  In  17/9 
he  was  appointed  by  his  majesty  a Royal  Acade- 
mician, without  any  solicitation ; but  his  intem- 
perate habits  caused  his  demise  shortly  after- 
wards. b.  in  Sussex,  1741 ; d.  1779. 

Mortimer,  Thomas,  a miscellaneous -English 
writer,  who  was  for  some  time  British  vice- 
consul  in  the  Netherlands  His  principal 
works  are,  “The  British  Plutarch  a Dic- 
tionary of  Trade  and  Commerce,  The  Ele- 
ments of  Commerce,  Politics,  and  Finances, 
a “ History  of  England,”  and  The  Student  s 
Pocket  Dictionary.”  b.  1730 ; d.  1809. 

Morton,  John,  mor'-ton,  an  English  prelate 
and  statesman,  who  was  educated  at  Oxiora, 
after  which  he  became  so  eminent  for  his  skill 
in  jurisprudence  as  to  be  appointed  privy  coun- 
cillor to  Henry  VI.  In  1478  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Ely,  and  chancellor  of  England  by  Edward 
IV  During  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  lie  re- 
mained out  of  England,  but  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne,  was  nominated 
one  of  the  privy  council,  and,  m I486,  obtained 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI.  created  him  cardinal  m 1493.  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who  was  in  his  youth  a page  m 
Morton’s  household,  is  stated  to  have  derived 
the  facts  of  his  “ History  of  Richard  III.  from 
the  cardinal  archbishop.  Morton  was  a man  of 
the  greatest  ability  and  probity,  b.  at  Bere, 

Dorsetshire,  1410;  d.  1500.  ,,  „ , f 

Mobton  James  Douglas,  fourth  Earl  ot, 
and  regent  of  Scotland,  received  tis  education 
under  the  famous  Buchanan,  at  Paris,  1 ut 
returned  to  Scotland  in  15  ft  ■”*«“£££ 
moted  the  Reformation.  In  15C^  hcJ^c“lc 
lord  high  chancellor:  m a few  years,  miwever, 
tie  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  office 
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fly  to  England,  for  the  part  lie  took  in  Rizzio’s 
murder.  After  a few  months,  Botliwell  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  his  pardon  from  Queen 
Mary;  whereupon  lie  returned  to  Scotland. 
He  soon  began  to  take  a prominent  part  in 
affairs,  and,  in  1572,  succeeded  the  earl  of  Mar 
as  regent,  which  oflice  he  resigned  in  15/7,  lus 
rule  having  made  him  odious  to  the  whole  n a- 
tion  The  government  was  then  conlided  to 
James  VI.,  who  had  attained  his  12th  year. 
Morton  however,  was  too  ambitious  to  remain 
in  retirement,  and  contrived  to  get  possession 
of  Stirling  Castle,  and  also  to  obtain  the  charge 
of  the  young  king.  He  thus  secured  Ins  former 
power  ; but  his  ascendancy  was  only  of  short 
duration,  for,  being  charged  as  accessory  to  the 
murder  of  Darnley,  he  was  sent  to  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  to  Dumbarton,  then 
under  the  command  of  Lennox,  father  of  Darn  - 
ley.  In  1581,  he  was  taken  to  Edinburgh  for 
trial ; and  though  he  vehemently  protested  his 
innocence  of  the  crime  with  winch  lie  was 
charged,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  Although 
he  admitted  that  he  had  been  made  aequaiutet 
by  Both  well  with  a design  for  murdering  Darn' 
ley,  he  declared  that  he  did  not  participate  li^tne 
crime.  As  to  making  known  the  plot,  tc 
whom,”  he  said,  “ could  I reveal  it  f To  tin 
queen  ?— she  was  aware  of  it.  To  Darnley  . 
he  was  such  a babe,  that  there  was  nothing  tolc 
to  him  but  he  would  reveal  to  her  again ; ant 
the  two  most  powerful  noblemen  m the  king 
dom,  Bothwcll  and  Huntley,  were  the  perpetn-i 
tors.  I foreknew,  and  concealed  the  plot;  bul 
as  to  being  art  and  part  in  its  execution,  ! cal 
God  to  witness  I am  wholly  innocent. 
suffered  death  with  the  utmost  fortitude,  hem: 
beheaded  by  a machine  much  resembling  tli 
guillotine,  and  called  the  “maiden.  b.  a 
Dalkeith,  1530;  beheaded,  1581. 

Moeton,  James  Douglas,  Earl  of,  a dislu 
guished  Scotch  nobleman,  who,  at  the  age « 
26,  established  a philosophical  society  at  Ecus 
burgh,— a society  which  has  smcemadea  coi 
Biddable  figure  in  dmostevery  braiich  oflmo 
ledge.  The  Royal  Society  of  London  electa 
him  their  president  in  1733,  and,  on  the  deaa 
of  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  he  was  chosen  a 
associate  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paril 
He  evinced  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  sciences,  ai. 
was  an  eminent  patron  of  merit.  He  was  w d 
acquainted  with  natural  and  expenmental  pi 

losophy,  but  more  particularly  devoted  to  astr 

nomieal  observations,  b.  1/0/ ; b.  1/M*  • ! 

Morton,  Thomas,  an  English  dramatic'  i 
ter,  who  was  educated  for  the  legal  professid 
but  whose  natural  bent  was  for  the  dranj 

Abandoning  bis  legal  studies  before  he  had  be 

called  to  the  bar,  he  gave  himself  entir el } I 
play-writing,  and  became  the  most  popular  di 
matist  of  his  day.  For  Ins  comedy  of  Toj 
and  Country”  lie  received  the  sum  of  -J 
before  the  piece  was  placed  m rehearsal.] 
works  are,  however,  but  poor  productions 
read,  when  it  is  remembered  Low  great 
their  popularity : they  are  showy,  unnatur 
and  scarcely  ever  genuinely  1'™°US 
witty;  but  they  arc  never  dull,  and  aic  • 
structcd  with  admirable  dramatic  tac.  A 

of  them  still  keep  their  place  on  the  stage , . 
as  “ Speed  the  Plough,  „ A.  Roland  i 
Oliver  ” “ The  Invmcibles,  A Lure 

Heartache,”  “ The  School  of  Rcform  &c. 

in  the  county  of  Durham,  1/64  d.  tods. 
Moschus  and  Bion,  mos'-kus,  bi-on, 


Murat,  Joachim. 


Napier,  Admiral  Sir  Charles. 


Motlet,  John  Lothrop. 


V/// ////!> 

Napier  of  Magdala,  Lord 


Plate  46.] 
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Greek  pastoral  poets  of  antiquity,  who  were 
contemporaries,  and  whose  works  are  usually 
printed  together  in  the  Poetic  Minores,  They 
lived,  probably,  in  the  3rd  century  n.c. 

Mosek,  George  Michael, mo'-ser,  a gokl-chascr 
and  painter  on  enamel,  who  went  from  Switzer- 
land to  London  at  an  early  age,  became  cele- 
brated for  his  artistic  productions,  and  painted 
on  a watch-case,  for  George  III.,  portraits  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg. 
H e was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts,  being  the  lirst  who  held  the  office, 
tir  Joshua  Reynolds  states  that  he  was  un- 
rivalled as  a gold-chaser,  and  that  his  know- 
ledge in  every  branch  of  painting  and  sculpture 
\\_as  immense,  n.  in  Switzerland,  1704;  d. 
17S3.  —His  daughter  Mary  was  a distinguished 
flower-pair. ter,  and  was  elected  R.A.  d.  1819. 

Moses,  Micosti,  mo'-ses,  a Spanish  rabbi  of 
the  14th  century,  who  published,  at  Venice,  a 
folio  volume  entitled  “ The  Great  Book  of  Pre- 
cepts," which  is  explanatory  of  the  Hebrew 
laws. 

MosnEixr,  John  Lorenz  von,  mos'-hime,  a 
learned  German  divine  and  historian,  who  be- 
came professor  of  divinity  at  Helmstedt,  and 
was  afterwards  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Gottingen.  He  translated  Cudworth’s  “ Intel- 
lectual System  of  the  Universe”  into  Latin,  with 
learned  notes ; but  his  greatest  work  is  the  ‘‘Ec- 
clesiastical History,”  written  in  Latin,  of  which 
t he  best  English  translation  is  that  of  Dr.  Mur- 
doch, published  in  the  United  States,  1S32,  and 
enriched  by  valuable  annotations.  Mosheim 
also  wrote,  among  many  other  works,  nine 
volumes  on  “ The  Morals  of  Holy  Scripture.” 
u.  at  Lubeck,  1694;  d.  1755. 

Mossop,  nenry,  mos'-sop,  a distinguished 
tragic  actor,  the  son  of  a clergyman,  was  educated 
at  t rinity  College,  Dublin ; and  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  at  Dublin  as  Zanga,  in  the 
“ Revenge;”  but  soon  removed  to  London,  where, 
next  to  Garrick  and  Henderson,  he  was  esteemed 
the  first  tragedian  of  his  time.  In  1761  he  be- 
came manager  of  one  of  the  Dublin  theatres  ; 
but  the  speculation  ruined  him,  and  he  died  in 
penury  at  Chelsea  in  1773 ; b.  1720. 

Motherwell,  AVilliam,  muth'-er-wel,  poet 
and  journalist,  when  a youth  obtained  a situ- 
ation in  the  sheriff  clerk’s  office  at  Paisley, 
where  he  continued  for  many  years.  In  1827 
he  published  an  interesting  and  pleasing 
collection  of  ballads,  entitled  “Minstrelsy, 
Ancient  and  Modern;”  and  was  afterwards 
successively  editor  of  the  “Paisley  Maga- 
zine,” “Paisley  Advertiser,”  and  the  “Glas- 
gow Courier.”  In  1833  was  published  a col- 
lected edition  of  his  own  poems,  some  of  which 
possess  a pathos  and  an  intensity  of  feeling  sel- 
clom  equalled.  These  qualities  are  strikingly 
exhibited  in  his  “Jeanie  Morrison,"  and  “My 
heid  is  like  to  rend,  Willie,"  an  address  by  a 
dying  girl  to  her  lover;  while  his  success  in 
imitating  the  old  mystic  ballad  is  well  exempli- 
i .m,  the  “Ettin  Lang  of  Sillerwood,”  “Hol- 
tiert  the  Grim,”  and  other  pieces.  Some  years 
alter  Ins  death,  a monument  to  his  memory  was 
erected  by  subscription  in  the  necropolis  of  his 
native  city,  Glasgow,  b.  1798 ; d.  1835. 

Motley,  John  Lothrop,  mot'-le,  a modern 
merican  historian,  whose  family  emigrated  to 
fnew  England  about  the  middle  of  the  last  ccn- 
nry.  ITis  Christian  names  are  derived  from  a 
maternal  ancestor,  the  Rev.  John  Lothrop,  who 
was  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  settled  in 
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Massachusetts  in  1634,  The  future  historian 
was  sent  to  Harvard  University  in  1827,  at  which 
time  he  had  attained  his  13th  year.  Leaving 
that  establishment  four  years  afterwards,  ho 
spent  two  or  three  years  at  the  universities  of 
Gottingen. and  Berlin.  A course  of  continental 
travel,  which  embraced  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  England,  succeeded.  During 
the  years  1841-2,  he  acted  as  secretary  of  the 
American  legation  at  St.  Petersburg;  after  his 
return  to  his  native  country,  he  devoted  himself 
to  study  and  to  literary  pursuits,  the  fruits  of 
which  were  a number  of  articles  contributed  to 
the  “North  American  Review,”  and  other  pe- 
riodicals. He  likewise  produced  some  works  of 
fiction.  Conceiving  the  idea  of  composing  a 
history  of  the  great  struggle  in  which  the 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands  threw  off  the 
Spanish  yoke,  he  again  visited  Europe,  settled 
with  his  family  at  Dresden,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  subsequently  resided,  during  three  or  four 
years,  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  The 
first  instalment  of  this  great  undertaking  was 
given  to  the  world  in  1856,  under  the  title  of 
“ The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  a History.” 
This  work  was  brought  out  simultaneously  in 
London  and  New  York.  It  passed  through 
several  editions,  both  in  England  and  America, 
and  was  reproduced  at  Amsterdam  and  at  Leip- 
zig. M.  Guizot  translated  it  into  the  French 
language;  and  there  was,  besides,  a French 
version  of  it  published  at  Brussels.  A German 
and  a Dutch  translation  were  also  made.  In 
England,  the  book  has  attained  a large  circula- 
aon,  for  there  are  few  passages  of  history  re- 
lating to  other  nations  that  are  so  interesting 
to  an  Englishman  as  the  struggle  of  the  Dutch 
states  for  civil  liberty,  and  a release  in  full 
from  the  domination  of  the  Pope  and  the 
terrors  of  the  Inquisition.  The  first  half  of 
the  second  portion  of  this  work  was  published 
m London  at  the  close  of  the  year  1860,  and, 
like  its  predecessor,  attracted  to  itself  a very 
wide-spread  popularity.  The  title  of  this  last 
is  “ History  of  the  United  Netherlands,”  and 
embraces  a period  beginning  with  the  death  of 
AVilliam  the  Silent  and  ending  w-ith  the  murder 
of  Henry  III.  of  France.  As  a writer,  Mr. 
Motley  is  clear,  forcible,  and  picturesque.  In 
1869,  he  succeeded  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  as 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  b.  at  Dorchester 
Massachusetts,  1814. 

Motte,  Antoine  Houdar  de  la.  (See  La- 
hottb.) 

Mottevilee,  Frances  Bertaut  de,  mot’-veel, 
a French  lady,  who  was  attendant  on  Anne  of 
Austria,  whose  Memoirs  she  wrote.  Her  work 
is  valuable  for  its  information  relative  to  the 
private  life  of  the  queen,  and  for  its  anecdotes 
of  the  Fronde,  b.  in  Normandy,  about  1621- 
d.  1689.  ’ 

Mottley,  John,  mot'-le,  a dramatic  writer, 
was  the  son  of  Colonel  Mottley,  who  followed 
James  II.  to  France,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Turin,  in  1706.  His  son  received  his  educa- 
tion at  St.  Martin’s  library  school;  after  which 
he  obtained  a place  in  the  excise  office,  but  was 
obliged  to  resign  it  in  1720.  He  then  had  re- 
course to  his  pen  for  gaining  a livelihood,  and 
wrote  five  dramatic  pieces;  also  the  “Life  of 
the  Czar  Peter  the  Great,”  and  the  “ History  of 
Catharine  of  Russia but  the  work  of  his  which 
obtained  by  far  the  greatest  popularity,  is  the 
well-known  collection  of  facetiae,  called  “ Joe 
Mill#*’*  Jest*,”  which  he  compiled,  though  the 
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authorship  was  attributed  to  another  person. 

B.  1692;  D.  1760. 

Moulin,  Peter  du,  mod -la,  a French  Pro- 
testant divine,  who,  after  studying  at  Leyden,  be- 
came minister  at  Charenton.  In  1615  he  visited 
England,  and  James  I.  gave  him  a prebend  in 
the  cathedral  of  Canterbury.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Sedan,  where  ho  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  divinity,  and  was  regarded  as  the  chief 
minister  of  tho  Protestant  faith  in  France. 
Among  other  works,  he  composed  the  “Ana- 
tomy of  Arminianism,”  in  Latin ; “ The  Capu- 
chin, or  the  History  of  the  Monks “ The  No- 
velty of  Popery ;"  and  “ A Defence  of  the  De- 
formed Churches.”  b.  1668;  d.  1658. 

Moulin,  Peter  du,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  and  prebendary  of  Can- 
terbury. He  wrote  a “ Defence  of  the  Protes- 
tant Religion,”  and  several  other  theological 
works,  b.  in  France,  1600;  d.  at  Canterbury, 
1684 

Moulin,  Louis  du,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
became  a violent  Independent,  and  wrote  several 
works  against  the  established  Church  ot  Eng- 
land. B.  1603 ; D.  16S3. 

Mouniek,  John  Joseph,  mod-ne-ai,  a distin- 
guished member  of  the  States-general  in  1789, 
was  bred  to  the  legal  profession;  and  was  suc- 
cessively advocate  of  the  Parliament  of  prenoble 
and  judge-royal.  While  a member  ot  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  he  exerted  all  his  talents  and 
influence  to  promote  the  establishment  in  France 
of  a limited  monarchy ; but  finding  liis  efforts 
vain,  retired  first  to  Grenoble,  his  native  place, 
and  afterwards  to  Geneva,  where  he  published 
“ Recherches  sur  les  Causes  qui  ont  cmpeche  les 
Francais  de  devenir  Libres.”  He  subsequently 
visited  England,  but  resided  chiefly  in  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  or  Germany,  till  1801,  when  lie  re- 
turned to  France,  and,  in  1801,  was  nominated 
a councillor  of  state,  b.  1758 ; n.  1806. 

Mountfoet,  William,  mont'-fort,  an  English 
■dramatic  writer,  and  also  an  excellent  comic 
actor ; to  whom,  being  one  of  the  handsomest 
men  on  the  boards,  the  parts  of  the  lovers 
were  usually  allotted.  While  performing  one 
of  these  parts,  he  captivated  the  affections  of 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  then  greatly  admired  for 
her  personal  charms.  This  lady  had  rejected 
the  addresses  of  a Captain  Hill,  .who,  in  com- 
pany with  Lord  Mohun,  waylaid  Mountfort 
one  night,  in  the  winter  of  1692,  as  ho  was 
returning  from  the  theatre,  to  his  lodgings, 
and,  before  he  could  draw  his  sword,  ran  him 
through  the  body,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
Hill  made  his  escape  to  the  continent,  and  Lord 
Mohun  was  tried  by  his  peers  for  the  murder, 
but  was  acquitted  for  want  of  evidence.  The 
duke  of  Hamilton  eventually  killed  Lord  Mohun 
in  a duel  in  Hyde  Park.  Mounttort  was  the 
author  of  five  plays,  and  other  pieces,  b.  1G59. 

Mouead  Bey,  moo'-rcid,  a famous  Mameluke 
chief,  was  a native  of  Circassia,  and  alter  the 
destruction  of  Ali  Bey,  in  .1773,.  obtained  the 

government  of  Cairo  in  conjunction  with  lbia- 
him  Bey,  which,  notwithstanding  some  severe 
contests  with  the  Turkish  government,  which 
tried  to  dispossess  them,  they  contrived  to  keep. 
When  Bonaparte  invaded  Egypt,  Mom-ad  op- 
posed the  French  with  much  vigour ; but  was 
obliged  to  retreat  to  Upper  Egypt.  He  subse- 
quently entered  into  a treaty  with  General 
Kleber,  and  accepted  the  title  of  prince  ot  As- 
souan and  Jirgch,  under  the  protection  ol 
France,  n.  of  the  plague,  in  1801, 
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Moyse,  Henry,  moise,  a Scotch  gentleman, 
who  was  page  to  King  James  I.,  and  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  his  privy-chamber.  He  wrote  a 
diary  of  what  passed  at  court  in  his  time,  which 
was  printed  in  1753.  b.  1573 ; n.  1630. 


i an  jn  micu  in  x i x»,  ^ 

Mozabt,  John  Chrysostom  Wolfgang  Gottlieb, 
mo-zart',  a celebrated  German  musical  compo- 


ser, was  first  taught  music  by  his  father, 
who  was  sub-director  of  the  chapel  at  Salzburg ; 
and  his  proficiency  was  so  great,  that  when  a 
child  of  six  years  he  played  before  the  emperor 
Francis  I.,  who  called  him  “the  little  sorcerer.” 

In  the  following  year  the  youthful  prodigy  went 
with  his  father  upon  a European  tour.  They 
visited  Paris,  where  the  child  played  upon  the 
organ  before  the  whole  French  court : there  he 
also  gave  concerts,  and  published  his  two  first 
works,  before  he  had  completed  his  eighth  year. 

In  170-1  he  went  to  London,  where  he  exhibited 
his  talents  before  the  royal  family,  and  passed 
through  the  ordeal  in  a most  triumphant  man- 
ner. So  much  interest  did  he  excite  in  England, 
that  the  Hon.  Dailies  Barrington  wrote  a de- 
scription of  his  extraordinary  performance?, 
which  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society, 
and  published  in  its  “Transactions.”  Before 
leaving  London,  in  1765,  Mozart  composed, 
and  dedicated  to  the  queen,  six  sonatas.  After 
visiting  the  Hague,  and  going  a second  time 
to  Paris,  Mozart  and  his  father  returned  to 
Salzburg  in  1768,  in  which  year  he  wrote  a 
complete  opera,  by  desire  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  At  14  he  became  director  of  the 
archbishop  of  Salzburg’s  concerts.  He  shortly 
afterwards  visited  Rome,  where  the  pope  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  order  of  the  Golden  Spur. 
In  1779  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Vienna,  and, 
in  the  following  year,  was  captivated  by  the 
charms  of  Mdlle.  Constance  Weber,  an  amiable 
lady  and  celebrated  singer.  He  made  a pro- 
posal of  marriage  to  her,  which  was  declined  by 
the  family  of  the  lady,  on  the  ground  that  his 
reputation  was  not  sufficiently  established. 
Upon  this,  Mozart  composed  his  “ Idomeneo,” 
and  to  Mdlle.  Weber  was  assigned  the  principal 
part  in  the  opera.  It  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  hand  of  the  lady  upon  whom  his 
affections  were  fixed  rewarded  the  composer’s 
efforts.  In  1786  he  produced  his  famous 
“Nozze  di  Figaro,”  and,  in  the  following  year, 
his  chef-d’oeuvre — “ Don  Giovanni,”  which  latter 
was  coldly  received  by  the  Viennese;  Mozart 
declared,  however,  that  lie  had  written  the  opera 
to  please  himself  and  his  friends.  “ Die  Zaubcr- 
fiote”  (the  magic  flute)  was  given  to  the  world 
in  1791,  and,  in  the  same  year,  “La  Clemcnza 
di  Tito”  was  first  sung,  during  the  coronation 
festival  of  Leopold  II.  Considerable  space 
would  be  required  for  the  bare  enumeration  of 
this  great  musician’s  masses,  vocal  pieces,  sym- 
phonies, quintets,  quartets,  &c.  His  subhrno  I 
“Requiem”  was  written  on  his  deathbed,  na- 
ture, so  bountiful  of  her  intellectual  gifts,  had 
denied  to  Mozart  physical  strength:  he  was  i 
small  and  weak  in  body,  and  with  a delicate  i 
constitution.  “It  has  been  said  oi  Mozart,  , 
writes  one  of  his  biographers,  “that  liis  know-  ■ 
ledge  was  bounded  by  his  art,  and  that,  ele-  ■ 
taclicd  from  this,  he  was  little  better  than  a 

nonentity ; but  bis  acquirements  were  far  greater 
than  is  generally  supposed;  in  proof  of  wmcu 
we  have  the  best  authority  for  saying,  that  once, 
at  a court  masquerade  given  at  Vienna, 
appeared  as  a physician,  and  wrote  prescriptions  i 
in  Latin  French,  Italian,  and  German.  Assum  i 
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ing  this  to  be  true,  he  could  not  have  been  a 
very  ignorant  man,  nor  always  a dull  one,  out 
of  Ins  profession : but  still  stronger  evidence  in 
favour  of  his  understanding  may  be  derived 
irom  his  works.  That  he  who  in  his  operas 
adapted  his  music  with  such  felicity  to  the  dif- 
ferent persons  of  the  drama — who  represented 
the  passions  so  accurately— who  coloured  so 
faithfully— whose  music  is  so  expressive  that, 
without  the  aid  of  words,  it  is  almost  sufficient 
to  render  the  scene  intelligible ;— that  such  a 
man  should  not  have  been  endowed  with  a high 
order  of  intellect,  is  hard  to  be  believed;  but 
that  his  understanding  should  have  been  below 
mediocrity,  is  incredible.”  b.  at  Salzburg,  1756  • 
d.  at  Vienna,  1792.  5 

Mudge,  John,  mudj,  an  English  physician, 
and  an  excellent  mechanic,  who  wrote  a treatise 
“On  the  Catarrhous  Cough,”  and  improved  the 
construction  of  reflecting  telescopes,  d.  1793. 

Mudge,  Thomas,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  an  excellent  watchmaker,  and  one  of  the 
best  mechanicians  of  his  day.  He  made  great 
improvements  in  chronometers,  and  received  a 
grant  of  £3000  from  the  government  for  his 
services.  In  1789  he  gave  an  account  of  his 
labours  in  a work  entitled,  “ Description,  with 
1 ates,  of  the  Time-keeper  invented  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Mudge.”  b.  at  Exeter,  1716 ; n.  1794. 

Mudge,  William,  nephew  of  the  last-men- 
tioned, rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general  in  the 
army;  and  superintended  the  execution  of  the 
grand  trigonometrical  survey  of  England  and 
A ales,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  operations 
B.  1762;  d.  1821. 

Mud ie,  Robert,  author  of  numerous  works  in 
natural  history,  and  others  of  an  entertaining 
and  instructive  character,  was,  in  1802,  appointed 
Daelic  professor  and  teacher  of  drawing  in  the 
Inverness  academy.  He  subsequently  filled 
other  situations  of  a like  nature ; but  ultimately 
turned  Ins  attention  exclusively  to  authorship 
commenced  his  career  with  a novel,  entitled 
Glenfurgus.  ’ He  then  for  a while  sought 
employment  as  a reporter  on  the  London  news- 
papers, and  his  literary  efforts  were  henceforth 
unceasing.  Independently  of  his  contributions 
to  periodicals,  upwards  of  80  volumes  from  his 
pen  were  in  rapid  succession  brought  before  the 
public.  Of  these  we  can  only  mention  a few  :— 

« T,l0u,n  4,theIls”  (a  description  of  Edinburgh); 
«.^byI°n.  ?1?Great”  (a  description  of  London); 
rpf,!10  British  Naturalist ;”  “The  Feathered 
Tubes  of  the  British  Islands ;”  “ Conversations 
in  Moral  Philosophy;”  “The  Elements:  the 
Heavens,  the  Earth,  the  Air,  the  Sea ;”  “ Popular 
Mathematics ;”  “Man,  in  his  Physical  Structure, 
Intellectual  Faculties,  &c.;”  “The  Seasons;” 
History  of  Hampshire  and  the  Channel  Is- 
lands ; Domesticated  Animals ;”  “ Gleanings 

?f  p atfurei”  Cllina  and  its  Resources,"  &c.  b 
m Forfarshire,  1777;  d.  1842. 

Lodowicke,  mug'. gel-ton,  an 
Enghsh  tailor  and  ianatic,  ot  the  17th  century, 

hh°  ur°  e SC,vei;al  bool;s  ful1  of  absurdity  and 
blasphemy  -winch  were  burnt  by  the  hangman 
and  the  author  pilloried.  lie  nevertheless  ob- 
ternSi  MnC  f°iIo'yers»,  and  founded  the  sect 

SSS  i'/^'Momans  This  sect  is  not  quite 
extinct  at  the  present  day.  n.  1697. 

ehom;™f'’  G-  J->  wool' -der,  a modern  Dutch 
of  famous  for  Ins  discovery  of  the  nature 

“1  ioS  rCft0'vllic1,'  lm  applied  the  term 
to  tbir  ,.^r0/ossor  Johnston,  in  his  preface 
to  the  Enghsh  translation  of  Mulder’s  “Chc- 
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rrnstry  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology,” 
thus  states  the  consequences  of  the  discovery : 
— That  this  protein  formed  the  basis  of  a 
large  group  of  animal  substances — the  albumin- 
ous group,  comprising  fibrin,  albumen,  casein, 
the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye,  the  hair,  horn, 
&c.  That  in  these  substances,  the  protein  was 
combined  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  or  phosphorus, 
or  with  two  of  these  bodies,  or  with  all  three ; 
and  that  the.  proportions  of  these  several  ele- 
ments determined  the  special  qualities  of  each 
compound  of  the  albuminous  group.  That  the 
sap  and  leaves,  but  especially  the  seeds  of  plants, 
contained  protein  in  combination  with  sulphur 
and  phosphorus,  as  it  is  found  in  the  animal 
bod}’,  and  that  the  gluten  of  wheat,  the  legumin 
ot  the  bean,  and  the  nitrogenous  substances 
generally,  which  are  found  in  the  seeds  of  plants 
were  compounds  of  this  kind.  That  these  sub- 
stances were  formed  by  the  plant  out  of  the 
food  drawn  by  its  several  parts  from  the  air  and 
from  the  soil.  That  it  produced  them  for  the 
purpose  of  diminishing  the  digestive  labour,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  animal ; of  supplying  it  with 
food  fitted  directly  to  form  and  nourish  its 
muscular  and  albuminous  parts,  and  that  the 
animal  received  its  whole  supply  of  the  raw 
material  out  of  which  those  parts  were  to  be 
built  up,  from  the  vegetable  food  on  which  it 
lived.  Mulder  occupied  the  chair  of  chemistry 
in  the  university  of  Utrecht. 

Mulghave,  Constantine  John  Phipps,  Lord 
mill  -grain,  an  English  navigator,  entered  the 
an,c/aidy  aoe>  and  became  post-captain 
m 1765.  At  the  general  election  in  1768 
he  was  returned  as  member  for  Lincoln,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  Parliament  on  several 
popular  questions,  particularly  those  on  libels 
and  the  Westminster  election,  on  the  latter  of 
which  be  wrote  a pamphlet,  entitled  “A  Letter 
Irom  a Member  of  Parliament  to  one  of  his  con- 
stituents,  on  the  late  proceedings  in  the  House 
ot  Commons.”  In  1773  he  went  towards  the 
IS  oi  tli  Pole  on  a voyage  of  discovery,  with  two 
ships,  one  commanded  by  himself,  and  the  other 
by  Captain  Lutwidge.  Of  this  voyage,  Lord 
Mul grave  published  a narrative  in  4to.  His 
lordship  was  a good  navigator  and  mathema- 
tician. b.  1746;  d.  1792. 

MOelek,  Gerard  Frederick,  me{r)V-ler,  a Ger- 
man  historian  and  traveller,  who  went  to  Russia 
m early  life,  as  a teacher  of  history  and  oleo- 
graphy. Having  gained  the  favour  of  the  empress 
Catharine,  he  became  historiographer,  member 
of  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  con- 
servator of  the  Russian  archives.  He  was 
charged  with  several  scientific  expeditions  and 
accompanied  Gmelin  in  1733-43,  to  Siberia. 
He  was  the  author  of  “Memoirs  towards  the 
History  of  Russia,”  and  “ Travels  and  Discove- 
ne,s ‘n  Russia.”  b.  1705 ; d.  in  Russia,  1783. 

Mulled,  Otho  Frederick,  a Danish  naturalist, 
and  one  of  the  most  original  observers  of  the 
18th  century  After  travelling  in  various  coun- 
tries as  tutor  to  a Danish  nobleman,  he  returned 
to  Copenhagen  in  1767,  and  married  a lady  of 
considerable  property;  whereupon  he  devoted 
Ins  life  to  scientific  pursuits.  He  was  appointed 
by  Frederick  V.  of  Denmark  to  continue  the 
publication  of  the  “Flora”  of  his  native  country 
and  m 17/9  commenced  a corresponding  work 
on  the  Zoology  of  Denmark,  but  only  lived 
to  complete  two  parts.  Miiller  also  made 
researches  relative  to  the  minute  animals  and 
published  several  treatises  thereon,  which  Cuvier 
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declared  entitled  their  author  to  a “ place  in  the 
lii-st  rank  of  those  naturalists  who  have  enriched 
science  with  original  observations.”  n.  at  Co- 
penhagen, 1730 ; d.  1784. 

MiiLt.un,  John,  a Swiss  historian,  who  was 
professor  of  Greek  at  Sehaff  hausen,  and,  in  1786 
became  librarian  and  councillor  of  state  to  the 
elector  of  Mainz.  In  1800  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  first  keeper  of  the  imperial  library 
at  Vienna.  In  1806,  after  the  battle  of  Jena, 
Muller  saw  Napoleon  at  Berlin,  and  seemed  to 
have  been  overcome  by  the  attentions  paid  to 
him  by  the  emperor.  In  1807  he  received  lrom  his 
new  patron  the  post  of  secretary  of  state  for  the 
new  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and  in  the  following 
year  became  director  of  public  instruction,  zeal- 
ously discharging  these  duties  until  his  death, 
which  soon  followed.  His  chief  works  were 
“ Histoiro  Universelle,”  ‘‘History  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation,”  an  invaluable  book,  which  was 
written  in  German,  but  of  which  there  is  an 
admirable  French  translation  by  Professor  Mou- 
nard,  of  Lausanne,  published  at  Geneva.  A 
complete  edition  of  Muller’s  works  was  issued 
at  Tubingen,  in  27  vols.,  1819.  b.  at  Schan- 
hausen,  Switzerland,  1752 ; d.  at  Cassel,  1809. 

Mullee,  Charles  Otfried,  a learned  Ger- 
man writer,  and  one  of  the  greatest  scholais 
of  modern  times,  after  completing  his  educa- 
tion at  the  university  of  Berlin,  became  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  languages  at  Breslau  in  1817. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a history  oi 
the  Hellenic  races  and  cities,  of  which  the  first 
volume,  “ Orchomenos  and  the  Minyans,  ap- 
peared in  1820.  About  the  same  time  lie  became 
professor  of  archaeology,  or  ancient  art,  at  Got- 
tingen, whereupon  he  applied  himself  to  a 
searching  investigation  of  the  principles  of 
antique  art,  and  visited  Dresden,  France,  and 
England  in  furtherance  of  the  same  design. 
The  nature  of  his  subsequent  studies  will  be 
seen  by  the  enumeration  of  a few  of  Ins  great 
works,— “Manual  of  the  History  of  Ancient 
Art.”  a “ History  of  Greek  Literature  (this  was 
written  for  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  and  was  left  unfinished  at 
the  author’s  death) ; “ The  Dorians,”  which  was 


at  their  expense,  his  edition  of  the  “ ltig- Veda, 
and  for  that  purpose  settled  at  Oxford,  where 
the  first  volume  appeared  in  1849.  In  1854  lie 
was  entered  Taylorian  professor  at  Oxford, 
having  for  some  time  previously  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  chair  as  deputy  professor ; and  was 
at  the  same  time  invested  with  the  full  degree 
of  M A by  decree  of  convocation.  In  1856  he 
became  curator  of  the  Bodleian  library;  was 
elected  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College  in  1858;  and 
in  1860  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
chair  of  Sanscrit,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor Wilson.  Mr.  Muller's  publications  from 
Eastern  literature  are  very  numerous,  and  gained 
for  him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
accurate  and  profound  orientaL  scholars  of  the 
day  lie  also  contributed  various  papers  of 
great  value  to  the  “Edinburgh  Review”  and 
other  periodicals,  b.  at  Dessau,  in  Anhalt- 
Dessau,  1823. 

Muller,  John.  ( See  Regiomontanus.) 

Muller,  William  John,  mool'-ler,  an  English 
artist,  of  German  descent,  who  made  several  long 
tours  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Turkey,  and  painted 
a number  of  remarkable  pictures,  illustrative  of 
Orieutal  life  and  scenery.  In  1845  lie  was  over- 
taken by  a severe  illness,  the  result  of  the  great- 
mental  labour  he  had  undergone,  and  which 
was  increased  by  the  bad  treatment  he  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Academi- 
cians, all  his  fine  pictures  having  been  placed 
so  far  from  the  spectator’s  eye  that  they  could 
not  be  seen.  Subsequently  to  his  death,  his 
works  were  eagerly  sought  after,  and  com- 
manded high  prices.  A collection  of  his 
sketches  realized  £4360  at  a sale  ^y  auction. 
His  best  paintings  were,  “ Turkish  Merchants 
with  Camels,”  “Athens  from  the  road  to  Ma- 
rathon,” “ Sketch  of  an  Egyptian  Slave-market,^ 
“ The  Sphynx,”  and  “ Prayer  in  the  Desert. 
In  1841  he  produced  a finely-illustrated  work, 
entitled  “Picturesque  Sketches  of  the  Age  of 
Francis  I.”  b.  at  Bristol,  1812;  d.  there,  1845. 

Mulock,  Miss  Dinah  Maria  ma -toi,  a mo- 
dern English  authoress,  who,  at  the  age  of  Li, 
made,  a highly  ^successful  aPPff  ^ 


a history  of  the  religion,  manners,  and  politics 
of  one  of  the  Greek  races;  “The  Etruscans; 
and  an  edition  of  the  “ Eumemdes  of  TEschylus. 
b.  at  Brieg,  Silesia,  1797 ; d.  in  Greece,  1841. 

Muller,  John,  an  eminent  modern  German 
physiologist,  who  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in 
medicine  at  the  university  of  Bonn  in  18-3.  In 
1830  he  became  professor  of  physiology  and 
anatomy  at  the  same  place,  exchanging  to  Berlin 
three  years  afterwards.  In  1833  he  published 
his  great  work,  “ The  Physiology  of  Man 
which  was  soon  afterwards  translated  into 
French  and  English,  and  is  st..l,  pcrliaps,  tlie 
best  existing  work  on  physiology . His  latei 

writings,  embracing  every  subject  in  compara- 
tive anatomy  and  physiology,  ha™ l.  *;h" & 

published  in  his  own  journal  devoted  to  phy 

tioloo-v.  &c.  B.  at  Coblentz,  1801;  fi.  48o8; 

Mb  ller,  Maximilian  (ordinarily  abbreviated 
into  Max),  a learned  orientalist,  received  Ins 
education  in  Germany  and  France,  and  soon 
made  himself  known  by  his  mastery  of  the 
Sanscrit  and  other  Indian  languages,  from  which 
he  published  numerous  translations,  particu- 
lar*^* himself  to  the  chicidation  of 

Brahminical  literature.  In  “jkroS 

went  to  England,  and  was  shortly  afterwards 
engaged  by  the  East  India  Compauy  to  publish, 
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novelist  by  the  production  of  her  well-known 
fiction,  entitled,  “The  Ogilvies.”  Ih  18°° 
nublished  “ Olive,”  a romance;  and,  in  the  lol- 
lowing  year,  a picture  of  middle-class  Scottish 
life  called  “ The  Head  of  the  Family.  Aga- 
tha’s  Husband”  succeeded,  and  was  in  turn  fol- 
lowed by  a collection  of  short  fictions,  entitled 
“Avilion,  and  other  Tales  ” Among  the  best 
of  her  latest  efforts  stands  John  HafifM.  Gen- 

tleman,”  a charming  piece  of  writing  m nhah 

Miss  Mulock’s  fine  imaginative  poiNcr.  a'm 
agreeable  style  appear  in  their  most  mature 
form.  b.  at  Stoke-upou-Trcnt,  1826. 

Mulready,  William,  mul-red-e,  a distin 
guished  modern  painter,  who  evinced  a tas 
for  art  in  his  earliest  youth,  and  was  accord 
ingly  sent,  at  the  age  of  15,  to  study  at  the 
H oviil  Academy.  Alter  some  ineffectual  a. 
tempts  at  the  classic  and  high  histone ^ranche^ 
of  his  art  lie  fortuuatcly  acted  upon  the  au 
g vm  to  students  by  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds  and 
proceeded  to  make  a diligent  divest, gat.onol 
the  methods  pursued  by  the  grea  t ;-  Btudv 

of  the  Dutch  school.  T'khtP  ,l™ire„  jlh 

S'  SC  of  Condon  which^nonU  fo 

s'cV’TnS'.; ra&rrs-w- 
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Academy  a “ Carpenter’s  Shop  and  Kitchen," 
and  the  “ Music  Lesson.”  Other  paintings  of 
a similar  character  followed;  and,  in  1S15,' his 
style  was  fixed  and  his  fame  established,  by  the 
production,  among  other  works,  of  “ Idle  Boys,” 
which,  moreover,  secured  his  election  as  an  as- 
sociate of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  the  following 
year  ho  exhibited  “ The  Fight  Interrupted,”  and 
became  R.A.  From  this  period  down  to  the 
year  1SG3,  Mulready  continued  to  produce  works 
of  the  very  highest  excellence,  all,  from  first  to 
last,  characterized  by  the  same  soberness  of 
effect,  the  same  breadth  and  simplicity  of  treat- 
ment, the  same  truth  of  drawing  and  mellow- 
ness of  colour.  The  best  of  these  are,  “The 
Wolf  and  the  Lamb,”  “The  Convalescent,” 
“The  Last  In,”  “The  Seven  Ages  of  Man,” 
“Choosing  the  Wedding  Gown,”  and  “Cross- 
ing the  Cord.”  Fortunately,  through  the  libe- 
rality of  Mr.  Sheepshanks  and  other  gentlemen, 
these  treasures  of  art  have  become  national 
property.  They  may  be  seen  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  where  they  form  a portion 
of  the  “British  Collection.”  b.  at  Ennis, 
Ireland,  1786;  d.  1863. 

Mummius,  Lueiui,  mum'-mi-us,  a Roman 
consul,  who,  for  his  victories  over  the  Aclneans, 
was  called  Aehaicus.  He  destroyed  Corinth, 
Thebes,  and  Chalcis,  and  sent  the  treasures  of 
art  these  cities  contained  to  Rome ; but  was  so 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  the  works  of  the  most 
celebrated  artists  of  Greece  found  at  Corinth, 
that  he  is  stated  to  have  told  those  who  con- 
veyed them  to  Rome,  that  if  they  lost  or 
injured  them,  they  should  make  others  in  their 
stead. 

Munch,  Peter  Andrew,  moonch,  a Norwegian 
antiquary  and  philologist,  who  received  his 
early  education  under  his  father,  at  Skien,  and 
afterwards  passed  to  the  university  of  Christiana, 
where,  in  1834,  he  underwent  his  examination 
in  jurisprudence.  The  bent  of  his  genius  was 
however,  towards  history  and  philology ; and 
on  his  obtaining  the  appointment  of  professor 
oi  history  at  the  university  of  Christiana,  he 
devoted  himself  to  an  elucidation  of  the  ancient 
history  and  languages  of  Norway  and  the 
He  paid  visit3  to  England,  Scotland, 
and  Rome,  to  trace  out  the  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  Norsemen,  either  in  books  or  in  the 
customs  of  the  people  who  are  descended 
from  those  old  sea-rovers.  Professor  Munch 
wrote  extensively,  his  most  important  works 
being  “Historical  and  Geographical  Descrip- 
tion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Norway  during  the 
Middle  Ages,”  and  “History  of  the  Norwegian 
People.”  In  the  translated  edition  of  the 
1 1 ansactions”  of  the  Northern  Antiquarian 
Society,  many  articles  by  him  are  to  be  found: 
of  these,  the  most  interesting  to  English  readers 
is,  perhaps,  that  entitled  “ Geographical  Eluci- 
dations of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  Local  Names 
occurring  in  the  Sagas."  He  also  composed, 
lor  the  use  of  schools,  a “ History  of  Norway 
Sweden,  and  Denmark;”  and  collected  a series’ 
ot  entertaining  stories  from  Norwegian  history 
B.  at  Christiana,  1810;  d.  1863. 

Munch,  Andrew,  a modern  Norwegian  poet 
iQ-7nC0Usin  of  tiie. preceding,  who  became,  in 
an  amanuensis  in  the  university  library  of 
Christiana.  His  poems  are  very  popular  with 
Ms  countrymen:  of  these  he  has  published  two 
collections,  entitled,  respectively,  “Poems,  Old 
and  hew.”  and  “New  Poems.”  There  is  also 
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a drama  by  him,  founded  on  the  subject  pf 
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Solomon  do  Caus,  a lunatic  who  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Bicetre  in  1641,  and  from  whom,  it  has 
been  stated  by  some  French  authors,  the  mar- 
quis of  Worcester  derived  his  notions  of  the 
principle  of  the  steam  engine,  b.  1811. 

Munchhausen,  Adolphus,  Baron,  mn(r)n- 
chous'-en,  a Hanoverian  statesman,  who  was, 
during  37  years,  privy  councillor  to  the  electors 
of  that  kingdom.  He  had  a principal  share  in 
founding  the  university  of  Gottingen,  in  which 
seat  of  learning  he  held  the  office  of  curator,  and 
established  professorships  of  political  science, 
history,  and  geography.  The  Royal  Society  of 
Sciences  of  Gottingen  was  also  much  indebted 
to  his  liberality,  b.  at  Hanover,  1688 ; d.  1770. 

Munchhausen,  Jerome  Charles  Frederick 
von,  a German  officer  in  the  Russian  service,  who 
served  in  several  campaigns  against  the  Turks, 
was  a passionate  lover  of  horses  and  hounds; 
of  which,  and  of  his  adventures  among  the 
Turks,  he  told  the  most  extravagant  stories, 
till  his  fancy  so  completely  got  the  better  of 
his  memory,  that  he  really  believed  his  most 
extravagant  fictions,  and  felt  very  much  of- 
fended if  any  doubt  was  expressed  on  the  sub- 
ject. Having  become  acquainted  with  Burger 
at  Pyrmont,  and  related  these  waking  dreams 
to  him,  the  poet  published  them  in  1787,  with 
his  own  improvements,  under  the  title  of 
“Wunderbare  Abentheuer  und  Reisen  des 
Herrn  von  Munchliausen.”  The  wit  and  hu- 
mour of  the  work  gave  it  great  success,  and  it 
was  translated  into  several  foreign  languages. 
d.  1797. 

Monday,  Anthony,  mim'-dai,  a dramatic 
poet  of  the  16th  century,  who  was  the  author 
of  the  “City  Pageants,”  and  enlarged  Stowe’s 
“Survey  of  London.”  d.  1633. 

Munden,  Joseph  Shepherd,  mun'-den,  a fa- 
mous comic  actor,  who,  from  1790  to  1813 
delighted  the  audiences  of  Covent  Garden  with 
his  inimitable  representations;  from  1813  to 
1824,  when  he  retired  from  the  stage,  his  ser- 
vices were  transferred  to  Drury  Lane.  His 
humour  was  exuberant  and  racy ; and  though 
often  verging  on  caricature,  he  could  melt  the 
heart  by  touches  of  true  pathos,  as  readily  as 
he  could  stir  it  into  mirth  by  the  exquisite  drol- 
lery of  his  marvellously  flexible  countenanco. 
b.  1758 ; d.  1832. 

Mungo  Park.  (See  Park,  Mungo.) 
Munnich,  Christopher  Burchard,  Count  de, 
moon! -nik,  a German  general  in  the  service  of 
Russia,  who  at  first  distinguished  himself  as 
an  officer  of  engineers,  under  Prince  Eugene 
I eter  the  Great  invited  him  to  Russia,  where 
he  constructed  the  Ladoga  canal.  After  termi- 
nating this  great  enterprise,  he  was  loaded 
with  honours,  and  created  field-marshal  and 
privy  councillor.  At  the  head  of  the  Russian 
troops,  he  defeated  the  Poles  and  Turks  in 
1737,  and  made  himself  master  of  Perekop, 
Otchakof,  and  Choczim.  He  subsequently  be- 
came prime  minister;  in  which  capacity  ho 
came  into  collision  with  Biren,  who  had  been 
appointed  regent,  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  Anna  Ivanovna,  the  late  empress,  whose 
favourite  he  had  been.  (See  Biren.)  Marshal 
Munnich  was  at  first  successful  over  his  rival 
and  Biren  was  banished  to  Siberia;  but,  upon 
the  accession  of  the  empress  Elizabeth,  Mun- 
nich was  in  turn  sent  into  exile,  in  1743  and 
remained  in  Siberia  during  twenty  years’  lie 
was  recalled  by  Peter  III.,  upon  his  accession 
and  appeared  »t  court  in  the  sheepskin  dress 
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which  he  used  to  wear  in  Siberia.  The  emperor 
restored  him  to  his  former  rank,  and  lie  en- 
joyed the  favour  of  Peter  and  Catharine  until 
his  death,  n.  in  Oldenburg,  1683;  d.  1767. 

Munster,  Sebastian,  mun'ster,  a learned 
German  divine,  who  at  first  was  a Franciscan 
monk,  but  afterwards  embraced  the  Reformed 
religion,  and  was  nominated  Hebrew  professor 
at  the  university  of  Basel.  Munster  was  called 
the  Esdras  and  Strabo  of  Germany.  He  wrote  a 
Hebrew  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  and  pub- 
lished a Cosmography,  in  folio,  and  a Latin 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  other 
learned  works,  n.  at  Inglesheim,  1489 ; d.  of 
the  plague,  at  Basle,  1562. 

Murad,  or  Amurath.  (See  Amueatii.) 
Murat,  Joachim,  moo'-ra,  a celebrated  French 
marshal,  and  king  of  Naples,  was  the  son  of  an 
innkeeper  at  Cahors.  llis  father  intended  him 
for  the  church,  and  succeeded  in  getting  him 
admitted  to  the  college  of  Cahors ; but  young 
Murat's  disposition  was  ill-suited  to  the  eccle- 
siastical profession.  An  amour  was  the  cause 
of  his  quitting  the  college ; after  which  lie  en- 
listed in  a regiment  of  chasseurs,  from  which  he 
was  dismissed  for  insubordination.  Returning 
to  his  father’s  house,  he  occupied  himself  with 
the  management  of  the  horses  belonging  to  the 
inn.  The  outburst  of  the  Revolution  gave  to 
his  impetuous  and  restless  spirit  an  opportu- 
nity for  action ; and  he  became  one  of  the  most 
energetic  partisans  of  liberty  and  equality.  He 
had  again  entered  a cavalry  regiment,  and 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror  rapidly  rose  to 
the  grade  of  colonel.  In  1795  he  rendered  good 
service  to  Bonaparte,  which  the  future  em 
peror  rewarded  by  placing  Murat  upon  his 
staff  when  he  set  out  for  the  Italian  campaign 
of  the  same  year.  The  fortunes  of  Bonaparte 
and  Murat  were  henceforth  closely  allied.  He 
was  confidential  aide-de-camp  to  his  patron  in 
Egypt ; and,  having  signalized  himself  on  every 
occasion  as  a man  of  impetuous  bravery,  was 
soon  nominated  general  of  division.  On  the 
18th  Brumaire  (9th  Nov.  1799),  he  commanded 
the  sixty  grenadiers  who  dispersed  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred.  For  this  service  Napoleon 
appointed  him  commandant  of  the  consular 
guard,  and  gave  him  the  hand  of  his  sister  Caro- 
line in  marriage.  After  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
in  which  he  commanded  the  cavalry  with  dis- 
tinguished bravery,  he  was  created  governor  of 
the  Cisalpine  republic,  and,  afterwards,  go- 
vernor of  Paris.  When  Napoleon  became  em- 
peror, he  bestowed  the  field-marshal’s  baton 
upon  Murat,  and  created  him  prince,  with  the 
title  of  grand-duke  of  Berg  and  Cleves.  “ The 
handsome  swordsman,”  as  he  was  termed 
went  through  the  German  campaign  of  1805 
with  more  than  llis  accustomed  brilliancy  of 
deed.  In  the  invasion  of  Spain,  in  1808,  he 
commanded  the  French  army,  and  was  ambi- 
tious  of  gaining  the  throne  which  Charles  IV 
had  vacated  for  himself ; but  Napoleon  pre- 
ferred to  place  his  brother  Joseph  upon  the 
Spanish  throne,  at  the  same  time  bestowing  the 
crown  of  Naples  upon  Murat.  In  1808  lie  was 
proclaimed  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  as  Aaples 
and  Sicily  are  often  called.  He  reigned  in 
peace  until  1812,  his  rule  being  characterized  by 
mildness  and  liberality.  In  the  latter  year  he 
headed  the  cavalry  of  the  grand  army  which 
invaded  Russia,  and  in  the  advance  performed 
his  customary  feats  of  personal  valour;  and, 
durin"  the  disastrous  retreat,  he  commanded 
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in  chief  from  Smolensko  to  Wilna.  After 
the  battle  of  Leipsic,  he  hurried  back  to  his 
kingdom,  and  having  broken  with  Napo- 
leon, by  whom  he  imagined  himself  to  have 
been  slighted,  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
allies.  The  congress  of  Vienna,  however,  not 
recognising  his  kingly  title,  he  declared  in  favour 
of  Napoleon  immediately  after  learning  that  the 
emperor  had  returned  from  the  isle  of  Elba. 
Calling  upon  the  Italians  to  fight  for  their  na- 
tional independence,  he  marched  into  Upper 
Italy,  where  lie  encountered  the  Austrians  at 
Tolentino,  in  1815,  but  met  with  a signal  de- 
feat, and  lost  at  once  his  army  and  his  throne. 
Subsequently,  he  attempted  to  regain  the  latter, 
and  landed  with  a few  followers  upon  the  coast 
of  Calabria;  but,  being  captured,  was  brought 
before  a Neapolitan  military  commission,  which 
basely  condemned  him  to  be  shot.  As  a mili- 
tary commander,  Murat  was  mediocre;  but  his 
impetuous  bravery,  his  love  of  daring,  and  his 
uniform  success  in  battle,  would  seem  to  entitle 
him  to  the  praise  which  Napoleon  bestowed 
upon  him  when  he  called  his  favourite  “ the  best 
cavalry  officer  iu  Europe.”  n.  at  Cahors,  in 
Perigord,  1767 ; shot,  1315. 

Murat,  Caroline  Maria  Bonaparte,  wife  of  tbe 
preceding.  (See  Bonaparte,  Caroline.) 

Muratori,  Luigi  Antonio,  moo'-ra-to’-re,  a 
celebrated  Italian  historian,  who  has  been 
termed  “ the  father  of  the  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages.”  After  completing  his  education  at  Mo- 
dena, he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  in- 
vited, at  the  age  of  23,  to  Milan,  by  Count 
Charles  Borromeo,  who  appointed  him  librarian 
of  the  Ambrosian  college.  Thereupon  Mura- 
tori commenced  the  study  of  the  Italian  middle- 
age  records,  and  subsequently  published  his 
“ Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptores,”  in  twenty-eight 
volumes ; wherein  he  gave  every  chronicle  of 
the  mediaeval  period,  accompanying  them  with 
learned  and  valuable  commentaries.  His  “_An- 
tiquitates  Italic®”  was  first  produced  in  1742; 
and  of  this  valuable  contribution  to  history  the 
author  himself  wrote,  “ I have  treated  first  of 
the  kings,  dukes,  marquises,  counts,  and  other 
magistrates  of  the  Italian  kingdom ; after  which 
I have  investigated  the  various  forms  of  the 
political  government,  and  also  the  manners  of 
the  private  citizens,  the  freedom  and  franchises 
of  some  classes,  and  the  servitude  of  others ; 
the  laws,  the  judicial  forms,  the  military  sys- 
tem; the  arts,  sciences,  and  education;  the 
progress  of  trade  and  industry ; and  other  mat- 
ters of  social  and  civil  history.”  Muratori  was 
a member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and 
of  several  other  learned  bodies ; but  he  was  ex- 
posed to  the  calumnies  and  persecutions  of  some 
bigots  of  his  church,  who  accused  him  of  hold- 
ing heretical  opinions,  and  even  denounced  lnm 
to  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  That  liberal  pontifl, 
however,  wrote  to  the  historian,  that-  “ those 
passages  in  his  works  which  were  not  found  ac- 
ceptable to  Rome,  did  not  touch  either  the  dog- 
ma or  the  discipline  of  the  Church ; but  that, 
had  they  been  written  by  any  other  person,  the 
Roman  Congregation  of  the  Indox  would  have 
forbidden  them,  which,  however,  they  had  not 
done  in  the  case  of  Muratori’s  works,  because  it 
was  well  known  that  he,  the  pope,  shared  m the 
universal  esteem  in  which  his  merit  was  held. 
The  whole  of  the  historian’s  minor  works  were 
collected  and  published,  in  19  volumes,  in  l/»c. 
Besides  the  above-mentioned  productions,  no 
wrote  a learned  treatise  upon  Italian  loan, 
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and  an  enlightened  devotional  work,  wherein 
he  combated  much  of  the  superstition  and 
bigotry  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  n at 
Vignola,  Modena,  1672;  d.  at  Modena,  1750. 

Murchison,  Sir  Roderick  Impey,  mur'-chi- 
son,  a distinguished  modern  geologist,  director- 
general  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  director  of  the  Metropolitan 
School  of  Science  applied  to  Mining  and  the 
Arts.  After  receiving  a portion  of  his  educa- 
tion at  the  Durham  grammar-school,  he  entered 
the  military  college  of  Marlow  in  1805,  and  left 
it  two  years  subsequently,  upon  receiving  a com- 
mission in  the  36tli  regiment.  He  served  at  the 
battle  of  Vimiera,  and  shared  the  dangers  and 
the  glory  of  the  retreat  made  by  Sir  John  Moore 
upon  Corunna.  In  1S15  he  married,  and  quitted 
the  military  profession.  Becoming  acquainted 
with  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  he  was  urged  by  that 
great  chemist  to  devote  his  leisure  to  scientific 
pursuits.  Acting  upon  this  advice,  he  proceeded 
to  study  the  science  of  geology,  and  shortly 
afterwards  explored  the  Highlands,  Yorkshire, 
and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  company 
with  Professor  Sedgwick.  In  1828  he  accom- 
panied Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Lyell  in  a 
geological  tour  among  the  extinct  volcanoes  at 
Auvergne.  After  exploring  the  chain  of  the 
Eastern  Alps,  he  published  a memoir  upon  the 
subject,  accompanied  with  a geological  map,  in 
i829.  He  subsequently  returned  to  the  study 
of  the  geological  formations  of  Great  Britain, 
and  succeeded  in  discovering  the  whole  series  of 
Silurian  rocks  in  the  sea-clitfs  westward  of  Mil- 
ford Haven.  The  term  “ Siluriau  system”  was 
first  used  by  him,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  de- 
posds  of  which  it  is  constituted  being  most 
lully  displayed  in  those  parts  of  England  and 
Wales  once  inhabited  by  a tribe  of  Britons  to 
whom  the  Romans  applied  the  name  “ Silures.” 

: ” }th  tins  great  discovery  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison s name  has  ever  since  been  identified 
and  he  has  put  forth  his  views  thereupon  in  an 
important  work,  entitled  “ The  Silurian  System.” 
In  the  years  1835  and  1839  he  explored  the 
Rhenish  provinces ; and,  in  1810,  in  company 
with  M.  de  Verncuil,  a French  geologist,  he  set 
out  lor  Russia,  with  the  intention  of  investi- 
gating the  geological  formations  of  that  country, 
hitherto  very  little  known.  The  result  of  his 
several  expeditions  was  published  in  1845,  in  a 
magnificent  volume,  entitled  “Geology  of  Russia 
and  the  Ural  Mountains,”  in  the  production  of 
vnieli  he  was  assisted  by  M.  de  Verneuil  and 
the  Count  Von  Kcyserling.  Shortly  after  the 
publication  of  this  book  he  was  knighted  by  her 
majesty  Queen  Victoria,  and  was  created  a 
member  of  the  order  of  St.  Stanislaus  by  the 
emperor  .Nicholas.  About  the  same  time  the 
Royal  Society  awarded  him  its  Copley  medal 
lor  bistorts  in  establishing  the  “Silurian 
stem.  . lie  wrote  extensively  upon  the  sub- 
jects oi  his  observations  and  explorations,  and  a 
large  number  of  important  contributions  by  him 
appeared  in  the  “ Transactions”  and  “ Journals” 
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the  Earth/’  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  likewise 
declared  that  gold  should  be  found  in  the  Aus- 
iraiian  Alps,  and  urged  the  government  to 
organize  tm  expedition  to  test  the  truth  of  his 
,lhl?  aPlieal  met  with  no  official  rc- 
1 Jn'°;  oat  lus  theories  were  rapidly  confirmed 
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through  the  actual  discovery  of  the  precious 
metal  by  private  individuals.  He  was  M.A.  of 
Cambridge  and  Dublin,  D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  trustee 
ot  the  British  Museum,  and  member  of  almost 
all  the  scientific  bodies  of  Europe,  n.  in  Ross- 
shire,  1792. 

Mure,  Sir  William,  mure,  a Scotch  poet, 
whose  works  mostly  remain  in  manuscript. 
Some  of  them,  however,  appeared  in  a volume 
entitled  Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs,”  pub- 
lished in  1827.  In  the  civil  war,  he  took  the 
popular  side,  served  as  captain  in  the  Ayrshire 
regiment,  and  was  wounded  at  Marston  Moor 
b.  at  Rowallan,  Ayr,  1594;  d.  1657. 

Mure,  William,  of  Caldwell,  an  eminent 
scholar  and  critic,  was  educated  at  Westminster 
and  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  studied 
subsequently  in  Germany.  He  represented 
Renfrewshire  in  Parliament  from  1846  to  1855, 
and  was  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow during  the  years  1847  and  1848.  Ilis  chief 
work,  “A  Critical  History  of  the  Language  and 
Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,”  was  incomplete 
at  his. death ; but  the  several  portions  of  it,  on 
the  epic  and  lyric  poets,  and  the  historians,  may 
be  considered  as  separate  works.  In  the  first 
two  volumes,  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
Iliad”  and  “Odyssey”  of  Homer,  he  endeavours 
to  prove  the  essential  unity  of  both  these  poems, 
together  with  the  identity  of  their  authorship  • 
and  it  is  admitted  he  successfully  refuted  the 
theory  which  regarded  the  epics  of  Homer  as 
collections  of  national  songs  composed  by  dif- 
ferent men,  and  possibly  at  different  times 
B.  1799;  d.  1S60. 

Muret,  Marc  Antoine  Francois,  moo'-rai,  a 
learned  French  critic,  who,  at’ the  age  of  18 
read  lectures  upon  Cicero  and  Terence  in  the 
college  of  Auch,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Paris, 
and  taught  the  classics  and  civil  law  with  great 
reputation.  His  sarcastic  and  vivacious  charac- 
ter, however,  procured  him  many  enemies,  and, 
being  accused  of  heresy  and  depraved  habits,  he 
was  imprisoned ; but,  obtaining  his  release,  lie 
repaired  to  Toulouse,  where  fresh  charges  were 
brought  against  him.  To  avoid  punishment, 
fie  tied  to  Italy.  At  Rome  he  was  well  received, 
was  ordained  a priest,  and  was  presented  to 
several  rich  benefices.  He  taught  philosophy, 
theology,  and  civil  law  in  the  latter  city,  and 
enjoyed  the  esteem  of  Popes  Pius  V.  anil  Gre- 
gory  XIII.  His  works  consist  of  valuable  an- 
notations upon  the  Latin  classics,  “ Poemata,” 

, Orations.”  Ilis  commentaries  upon 
llatos  ‘Republic,”  and  upon  Sallust,  Cicero, 
ierence,  and  Aristotle,  are  regarded  as  very  ex- 
cellent, u.near  Limoges,  1526 ; d.  at  Rome,  15S5. 

Muas**,  Henry,  moor-zhai,  a modern  French 
litterateur,  who  became,  in  1838,  secretary  to 
Count  Tolstoy',  a wealthy'  Russian  nobleman, 
resident  at  that  period  at  Paris.  It  was  whilst 
reading  to  his  patron  the  productions  of  con- 
temporary authors,  that  the  desire  to  achieve  a 
name  in  literature  was  first  awakened  in  liis 
breast.  lie  began  by  writing  verse,  and  at- 
tacked the  poet  Barthclemy  in  a satirical  poem. 

His  next  work  was  a volume  of  poetry,  entitled 
• Via  Dolorosa,”  for  which  lie  was  unsuccessful 
in  obtaining  a publisher.  He  then  lived  that 
strange,,  irregular,  and  somewhat  romantic 
mode  of  life  called  by  hirmclf  and  other  French 
novelists  the  “ Bohemian.”  Fired  with  literary 
ambition,  but  painfully  urn  ertain  as  to  where  lie 
should  procure  a dinner,  the  young  enthusiast 
mixed  in  the  society  of  a number  of  youn" 
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painters,  musicians,  and  poets, — the  strange 
bond  of  impecuniosity  uniting  them  all.  Champ- 
fleuvy  became  his  friend  during  this  tipnc,  and, 
with  him,  Murger  wrote  a number  of  small 
pieces  for  the  Luxembourg  theatre.  After  pro- 
ducing several  poems  and  novels  with  more  or 
less  success,  he,  in  1818,  gave  to  the  public  the 
celebrated  “ Scenes  of  llohemian  Life,”  which 
iixed  his  fame.  This  line  recital  of  the  adven- 
tures of  his  early  days  opened  to  him  the  pages 
of  the  “ Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  and  to  that 
journal  he  afterwards  contributed  several  of  his 
best  works.  M.  Murger  was  less  successful  as 
a dramatist  and  poet,  the  particular  charm  of 
his  style  depending  not  upon  invention  and 
imagination,  but  on  the  truth  and  reality  of  his 
pictures  of  life.  n.  in  Paris,  1822 ; d.  1800.  _ 
Murillo,  Bartolomeo  Stefano,  moo-reel' -yo, 
a celebrated  Spanish  painter,  studied  under 
his  uncle  Juan  del  Castillo,  at  Seville,  whence, 
in  1643,  he  preceded  to  Madrid,  and  obtained 
instruction  from  the  celebrated  Velasquez.  In 
1645  he  returned  to  Seville,  where  he  rapidly 
rose  to  the  highest  distinction,  and  painted 
several  historical  works  for  the  king  of  Spain. 
In  his  own  country,  his  fame  chiefly  rests  upon 
his  numerous  altar-pieces;  but  in  Lngland, 
where  his  works  are  highly  prized,  his  simple 
works,  such  as  “ The  Spanish  Peasant  Boy,”  in 
the  National  Gallery,  are  most  highly  prized. 
His  death  was  the  result  of  an  accident  he  met 
with  while  working  upon  a scaffolding  in  the 
Capuchin  convent  at  Cadiz,  at  his  painting  en- 
titled the  “Marriage  of  St.  Catherine.”  b.  at 
Seville,  1618 ; d.  at  the  same  place,  1682. 

Murphy,  Arthur,  mer'-fe,  a dramatic  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  who,  after  receiving  some 
education  at  the  college  at  St.  Omer,  in  France, 
at  the  age  of  18  returned  to  Ireland,  and  was 
placed  in  the  counting-house  of  a merchant 
who  was  his  relation ; but  not  liking  that  occu- 
pation, he  went  to  London,  and,  having  a great 
inclination  to  the  stage,  made  an  effort  in 
the  character  of  Othello,  but  without  success. 
He  then  commenced  a literary  career,  and  pro- 
duced “ The  Orphan  of  China,”  a tragedy, 
which  was  well  received.  He  also  established 
a weekly  paper,  called  “ The  Gray’s  Inn  Jour- 
nal ” and  two  others  in  defence  of  government, 
entitled  the  “ Test”  and  the  “ Auditor.”  Hav- 
ing studied  the  law,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  by 
the  Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  but  never  had 
much  practice.  His  plays  of  the  Grecian 
Daughter,”  “ All  in  the  Wrong,”  “The  Way  to 
Keep  Him,”  and  “ The  Citizen,”  had  great 
success,  and  produced  the  author  wealth  and 
fame  Mr  Murphy  also  acquired  considerable 
reputation  by  his  “ Lives”  of  Fielding  and  J ohn- 
son  and,  above  all, by  his  translation  of  Tacitus, 
lie  was  a commissioner  of  bankrupts,  and,  for 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  had  a pension  of 
£900  a year.  His  last  literary  performance  was 
the  “ Life  of  Garrick,”  which  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  his  former  works.  Mr.  Murphy  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Luike, 
Garrick,  Foote,  and  other  eminent  men.  b.  in 
Ireland,  1730 ; d.  in  London,  1805. 

Murphy,  James  Cavanali,  an  architect  and 
historian,  who  spent  several  years  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  and  produced  a number  ol  works 
relative  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of  those 
countries,  of  great  importance  and  value.  1 he 
chief  of  these  are,  “Travels  in  Portugal, 
“General  View  of  the  State  of, > Portugal, 

“ The  Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spain,  and  I ho 
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History  of  the  Mahometan  Empire  in  Spain.” 
The  volume  entitled  “Arabian  Antiquities” 
contained  97  fine  plates,  among  which  were 
several  depicting  the  Alhambra,  b.  in  Ireland, 
about  1760;  n.  1816.  . 

Murphy,  Robert,  a modern  mathematician, 
was  the  son  of  a poor  shoemaker  of  Mallow,  in 
Ireland.  In  his  lltli  year,  his  thigh-bone  was 
fractured  by  his  being  run  over  by  a cart.  Tins 
accident  was  the  cause  of  his  being  confined  to 
his  bed  during  twelve  months.  Among  other 
papers,  an  old  Cork  almanac,  containing  some 
mathematical  problems,  was  given  him  where- 
with to  employ  his  mind.  This  led  him  to  ask 
for  a copy  of  Euclid,  and  a work  upon  algebra, 
both  of  which  he  mastered  unaided,  and  before 
he  had  attained  his  13th  year.  He  next  for- 
warded answers  to  the  mathematical  problems 
inserted  in  the  newspapers  by  a gentleman  at 
Cork.  The  latter  sought  out  the  lad,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  interesting  some  gentlemen  in  hi9 
behalf.  He  was  received  into  a classical  school 
in  lxis  native  town,  and  subsequently  went  to 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  where,  in  1829,  he 
took  his  B.A.  degree,  and  afterwards  became 
fellow  and  dean  of  his  college.  Having  fallen 
into  dissipat  ed  habits,  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  university  in  1832.  After  spending  some 
time  in  Ireland,  he  went  to  London  in  1836,  and 
commenced  as  a mathematical  teacher  and 
writer.  Two  years  later,  he  was  appointed  ex- 
aminer in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  London.  To  the  Cambridge 
“ Philosophical  Transactions  ” he  contributed 
many  papers  on  mathematics,  and  wrote  a trea- 
tise on  the  “ Theory  of  Algebraical  Equations.’ 
Ho  likewise  furnished  the  earlier  parts  of  tho 
“ Penny  Cyclopaedia  ” with  articles  on  natural 
philosophy,  b.  at  Mallow,  Ireland,  1806;  n.  in 
London,  1843.  . 

Murray,  or  Moray,  James  Stuart,  Lari  ol, 
onuv1 -rcii,  whs  a natural  son  of  James  \ ,t  kinj? 
of  Scotland,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Lord 
Erskine  of  Mar.  He  went  with  his  sister,  Mary 
queen  of  Scots, to  France, in  1518, and  was  arums  sr 
her  retinue  when  she  was  married  to  the  dau- 
phin of  France ; but  after  his  return  to  Ins 
native  country,  he  soon  began  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  councils  of  the  party  ot  the 
Reformation.  He  was  subsequently  deputed  to 
repair  to  France  and  invite  his  sister  to  Scot- 
land. In  1561  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and 
upon  the  queen’s  arrival,  a few  weeks  after- 
wards, he  was  appointed  by  her  prime  minister. 
For  his  services  in  that  office,  Mary  created  him 
earl  of  Mar;  but  a rival  claimant  to  the  title 
having  appeared  in  Lord  Erskine,  the. minister 
received  the  earldom  of  Murray  in  its  stead. 
Together  with  John  Knox  and  queen  Elizabeth, 
he  was  opposed  to  the  queen’s  marriage  with 
Darn  ley ; but  though  he  became  estranged  horn 
his  sister,  he  took  no  active  part  in  the  mi*ier 
of  her  husband.  He  is  said,  however,  to  hare 
been  aware  of  the  plot  for  the  assassination  oi 
Darnley,  which,  it  is  avowed,  he  declared  he 
would  neither  aid  nor  hinder.  Soon  after  the 
horrid  deed,  he  left  Scotland  for  the  cont  nent 
visiting  Elizabeth  on  his  way  He  returned 
after  the  coronation  of  Jamcs  M.,  and  was i pro- 
claimed regent  in  1567.  After  the  queen  s 
escape  from  Loclileven  Castle,  lie  too  1 
against  her  and  defeated  her  at  Langsiae. 
Subsequently,  he  complied  with  the  sununoM 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  appcarcdatthenai 

of  his  unfortunate  sister,  and  bore  nitness 
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against  her.  In.  1570,  however,  while  riding 
through  the  streets  of  Linlithgow,  he  was  shot 
by  James  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  in  re- 
venge of  a personal  injury  committed  by  him 
years  before,  b.,  it  is  supposed,  about  1533. 

Miter  at,  Hugh,  a voluminous  and  successful 
writer  on  geography  and  kindred  subjects,  at 
an  early  age  became  a clerk  in  the  excise  office 
m Edinburgh ; where  his  official  duties  leaving 
him  considerable  leisure,  he  cultivated  a taste 
for  literature  with  rare  and  indefatigable  ardour. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  edited  the 
“ Scots’  Magazine,”  contributed  to  the  “ Edin- 
burgh Gazetteer,”  and  published  successively 
“ Discoveries  and  Travels  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
America.”  At  a later  period  of  his  life  he  con- 
tributed 15  volumes  to  the  “ Edinburgh  Cabinet 
Library,”  on  subjects  connected  with  his  favou- 
rite study ; but  the  work  on  which  his  reputa- 
tion mainly  rests,  is  his  “ Encyclopiedia  of 
Geography,”  a stupendous  monument  of  read- 
ing, industry,  and  research,  b.  in  the  manse 
of  North  Berwick,  1779;  d.  1816. 

Murray,  John,  a physician,  who  attained  to 
a distinguished  pre-eminence  as  a lecturer  on 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  materia  medica, 
and  pharmacy,  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  been 
educated.  He  wrote  “ Elements  of  Chemistry,” 
a “ System  of  Chemistry,”  “ Elements  of  Ma- 
teria Medina  and  Pharmacy,”  and  “ System  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy.”  d.  1820. 

Murray,  Bindley,  an  American  grammarian, 
who  at  first  acted  as  clerk  to  his  father,  a 
merchant  at  New  York,  but  was  subsequently 
placed  with  a private  tutor,  to  acquire  some  clas- 
sical knowledge.  He  next  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  and,  in  his  21st  year  was  called 
to  the  bar:  but  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  America, 
he  entered  upon  a commercial  career.  Having 
acquired  some  property,  he  retired  from  busi- 
ness, and  bought  an  estate  near  New  York: 
but  the  summers  of  his  native  country  proving 
too  relaxing  for  his  frame,  he  resolved  to 
settle  in  England ; and  accordingly  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  took  up  his  residence  near 
York,  where  he  lived  till  his  death.  His 
“ Grammar  of  the  English  Language,”  Key, 
and  Exercises,  were  composed  in  England, 
and  in  a condition  of  such  bodily  infirmity, 
that  he  could  take  no  exercise,  except  in  a 
carriage.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
he  was  entirely  confined  to  his  chamber.  Be- 
sides the  three  works  already  named,  he  pro- 
duced “The  English  Reader,”  “ Lecteur  Fran- 
ks,” and  a small  work  “On  the  Duty  and 
Benefit  of  a Daily  Perusal  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures.” The  large  sums  obtained  by  him  for 
his  educational  works  were  entirely  devoted  to 
charitable  purposes,  b.  in  Pennsylvania,  1745  • 
d.  near  York,  1826. 

Murray,  Sir  George,  a gallant  British  gene- 
ral, governor  of  the  Royal  Military  College  at 
Woolwich,  &c.,  was  educated  at  the  high  school 
and  university  of  Edinburgh,  entered  the  army 
m 1789,  and  gained  great  distinction  in  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  for  his  military 
achievements,  and  more  especially  for  the  skill 
and  ability  with  which  lie  discharged  in  the 
Peninsular  war  the  duties  of  quartermaster- 
general.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Canadas;  but  on  hearing  that 
Aapoleon  had  escaped  from  Elba,  obtained  his 
release  from  that  office,  and  joined  the  British 
army  m France,  On  his  return  to  England  he 


Musa 


was  appointed  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle; 
and  in  1819  the  governorship  of  the  Royal 
Military  College  was  conferred  upon  him.  In 
1823  he  became  lieutenant-general  of  the  ord- 
nance, was  soon  after  elected  M.P.  for  Perth- 
shire, and  in  1828  took  office  as  secretary  of 
state  for  the  colonies.  In  Sir  R.  Peel’s  admi- 
nistration of  1834-5  he  filled  the  office  of  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance ; but  lost  liis  scat  for 
Perthshire.  At  the  Westminster  election  in 
1837  he  opposed  and  was  defeated  by  Sir  Dc 
Lacy  Evans  and  Mr.  Leader.  When  the  Whigs 
resigned  in  1841,  Sir  George  again  received  the 
appointment  of  master-general.  Sir  George 
Murray  is  likewise  known  to  the  world  in  a lite- 
rary capacity,  as  the  editor  of  “Marlborough’s 
Dispatches.”  b.  in  Perthshire,  1772 ; d.  1846. 

Murray,  William,  a distinguished  actor  and 
theatrical  manager,  made  his  first  appearance, 
in  his  19th  year,  at  Covent  Garden,  under  tlie 
auspices  of  Mr.  Kemble.  He  shortly  afterwards 
settled  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  42 
years  as  actor  and  lessee  of  the  Theatres  Royal 
and  Adelphi,  and,  during  that  period,  besides 
his  professional  fame,  he  enjoyed  the  universal 
respect  of  the  citizens,  and  the  friendship  of 
Scott,  Allan,  Wilson,  Jeffrey,  and  the  other 
leading  literati  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Murray  was 
a most  versatile  actor ; and  could  take  success- 
fully a very  wide  range  of  characters.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  delivering  addresses  at  the  be- 
ginning and  close  of  the  theatrical  season, 
which  were  masterpieces  of  wit  and  humour. 
b.  1791;  d.  1852. 

Murray,  John,  an  eminent  English  publisher, 
who  was  at  first  in  partnership,  as  medical 
bookseller,  with  Mr.  Ilighley,  but  afterwards 
devoted  his  attention  to  a much  more  extensive 
line  of  business.  A man  of  considerable  tact, 
he  sought  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
best  writers  of  his  day,  and  contrived  to  main- 
tain a long  course  of  business  transactions  with 
them  by  the  exercise  of  well-timed  liberality. 
His  first  great  undertaking  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  “ Quarterly  Review,”  in  1809.  He 
published  a few  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s,  and  all 
Lord  Byron’s  works.  His  name  was  also  to  be 
found  on  the  title-page  of  works  by  Campbell, 
Moore,  Canning,  Hallam,  Croker,  Isaac  Disraeli, 
Washington  Irving,  Southey,  Lockhart,  Crabbe, 
and  Bishop  lieber.  Several  of  his  publishing 
ventures  were  particularly  fortunate ; such  as 
the  “ Domestic  Cookery,”  of  which  upwards  of 
300,000  copies  have  been  sold.  The  “ Family” 
and  “ Colonial”  Libraries  were  also  valuable 
and  successful  speculations,  b.  1778;  d.  1843. 

Murray,  William,  Earl  of  Mansfield.  (See 
Mansfield,  Earl  of.) 

Musa,  Antonius,  mu'-sa,  a Greek  physician, 
who  cured  Augustus  of  a dangerous  illness  by 
bathing.  He  was  the  first  who  advised  the  use 
of  the  cold  bath.  The  Romans  erected  a statue 
in  his  honour.  Two  tracts,  “ De  Herba  Bota- 
nica,”  and  “De  tuenda  Valetudine,”  arc  attri- 
buted to  him. 

Musa,  Ibn-Nosseyr,  a famous  Arab  conqueror, 
who,  in  707,  was  nominated  governor  of  Mauri- 
tania, and  who  quickly  reduced  the  whole  of  the 
tribes  inhabiting  the  northern  shores  of  Africa. 
In  710  he  landed  in  Spain  with  a small  army, 
and,  after  some  successes,  returned  to  Africa 
laden  with  spoil.  In  the  following  year  ho 
dispatched  his  subordinate,  Tarik,  into  Spain. 
The  latter  defeated  and  killed  Roderick,  the 
Gothic  king,  and  pushed  his  victorious  arms  as 
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far  as  tlio  rich  city  of  Toledo,  which  he  plun- 
dered. Musa,  unwilling  to  allow  so  much  glory 
and  wealth  to  fall  to  the  share  of  his  lieutenant, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  18,000  men,  with  whom 
he  landed  at  Algesiras  in  712.  He  rapidly  re- 
duced Seville,  Beja,  Merida,  and  marched  upon 


physician  and  antiquary,  who,  in  1684,  was 
chosen  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  lie 
edited  “ Gcta  BritannicnE,”  which  is  the  life  or 
Geta,  by  Capitolinus,  and  a number  of  medical 
works,  n.  1057  ; d.  at  Exeter,  1721. 
Musschenbroeck,  Peter  van,  moosh'-s/Mn • 


he  beaten  and  thrown  into  prison.  Tarik  was, 
however,  subsequently  restored  to  his  com- 
mand by  the  caliph  Al-Walid;  whereupon  he 
overran  Spain  in  an  easterly  direction.  Musa, 
on  the  other  hand,  pursued  a northerly  course, 
and  took  Salamanca  and  other  considerable 
cities.  The  two  Arab  generals  quickly  reduced 
the  whole  of  Spain,  and  were  summoned  to 
Syria  by  the  caliph  Al-Walid.  Tarik  obeyed 
instantly;  but  it  was  not  until  a second  mos- 


and  mathematician,  who,  with  Gravesande,  first 
introduced  the  Newtonian  philosophy  into  Hol- 
land. He  became  professor  ot  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  at  his  native  place; 
and  was  a member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris.  His  “Course  of  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental Philosophy”  is  a valuable  work,  and  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Colson.  He 
also  wrote,  in  Latin,  treatises  on  the  Majnict, 


instantly;  but  it  was  not  until  a second  mes-  „ attraction, Cohesion, andMeteorolo; 

senger  had  been  despatched  to  Musa  t at  l e G.  p ‘ L 1692 . D.  at  the  same  place,  1701 


;y- 


turned  eastward.  He  arrived  in  Syria  at  the 
beginning  of  715,  accompanied  by  thousands  ot 
captives,  among  whom  were  four  hundred  ot 
the  Spanish  nobility,  and  with  a long  train  ot 
camels  laden  with  spoil.  The  caliph  received 
him  coldly;  and  upon  his  death,  shortly  after- 
wards, Suleyman,  his  successor,  cast  Musa  into 
prison,  and  fined  him  200,000  pieces  of  gold. 
One  of  his  sons  was  also  put  to  death,  and  Ins 
head  brought  to  Musa  by  Suleyman  himself,  who 
asked  him  if  he  knew  it ; upon  which  the 
afflicted  parent  replied,  “ Cursed  be  he  who  has 
slain  a better  man  than  Inmself.  Musa  died 
in  poverty,  717 ; n.  640.  . . , 

Mus/Eus,  mu-se'-us,  an  ancient  Greek  poet, 
who  is  stated  to  have  lived  in  the  mystic  ages  ot 
Greece,  and  to  have  been  an  Athenian.  All  his 
works  are  lost;  but  some  quotations  from  them, 
given  by  Plato,  and  others,  were  inserted  by 
Henry  Estienne.or  Stephens, in  his  Philosophi- 
cal Poetry  of  the  Ancients.” — There  was  another 
of  the  same  name,  who  wrote  a poem  called 
“ Hero  and  Leander.”  He  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  in  the  5th  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Mu'snsus,  John  Charles  Augustus,  a German 
writer,  who  studied  theology  at  the  Univer- 
sity. with  the  intention  of  entering  into 
holv  orders.  Relinquishing  theology  lor  ge- 
neral literature,  he,  in  1760,  published^  a pa- 
rody on  Richardson’s  novel,  entitled  Gian- 
dison  the  Second,”  the  success  of  which  urged 
him  to  make  renewed  efforts  as  an  author 


n.  at  Leyden,  1692;  d.  at  the  same  place,  1/01. 

Musset,  Alfred  de,  moos'-sai,  an  eminent 
modern  French  poet,  playwright,  and  novelist. 
After  completing  his  education  at  the  col- 
lege of  Henry  IV.,  where  his  fellow-pupil  and 
intimate  friend  was  the  duke  of  Orleans,  Bon  of 
Louis  Philippe,  he  essayed  the  most  diverse 
studies.  The  law,  medicine,  finance,  painting, 
were  in  turn  engaged  in,  in  .turn  abandoned. 
In  1830  he  put  forth  a small  volume  of  poetry, 
entitled  “ Tales  of  Spain  and  Italy.”  The  suc- 
cess which  the  work  obtained  was  quite  un- 
deserved— in  a moral  point  of  view,  at  least ; 
but  this  early  favour  encouraged  its  author 
to  proceed,  and  to  achieve  better  things.  A N 
celebrity  at  23,  the  young  poet  made  a jour- 
ney to  Italy  with  George  Sand,  under  the 
name  of  confidential  secretary.  Between  the 
years  1836-40,  he  produced  several  works  moro 
or  less  characterized  by  an  affectation  of  Byrome 
misanthropy  and  disgust  of  things  mundane. 
Two  or  three  collections  of  poems  and  a num- 
ber of  plays  succeeded,  the  best  of  which  ias>, 
however,  were  not  adapted  for  the  stage,  i 
the  revolution  of  1843,  he  lost  his  post  of  libra- 
rian to  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  but  re- 
gained it  after  the  establishment  of  the  empire, 
with  the  additional  appointment  of  reader  to 
the  empress.  During  his  last  years  he  gave 
himself  up  to  play  and  even  grosser  pleasures. 
His  last  volume  of  verse  was  published  W 

J !' 1 1 d P ,11.1...  nlAnfal  n member 


Lavater.  In  the  interim  he  had  supported  | b.  at  Pans,  1810,  n.  1857.  . 

himself  by  teaching  at  the  gymnasium  of 
Weimar.  His  fame  was  secured  by  this  last 


vveimar.  ms  — -■>  , , 

production;  and  he  thereupon  proceeded  to 
collect  and  write  his  “ Volksmarchen  der 
Dcutsclien,”  or  “ Popular  Legends  of  Germany 
which  were  a series  of  charmmg  narratives^ga^ 


IhS  from  t«tiy,  an^lrcssed  up  a and  strimgkd  in  1623. 


, cli  ITtlllb,  , U.  Tnrl'Ar 

Mustapha  I.,  mus-ta-fa,  suUan  of  Ti url key, 
succeeded  his  brother  Ahmed  I.  in  1617 , m me 
same  year  he  was,  however,  deposed  by  the 
Janissaries,  and  thrown  into  prison.  He  »a 
afterwards  released  and  replaced  upon 
throne,  but  again  deposed  by  the  Jamssanes, 


simple  and'  beautiful  style  His  other  works 
were  a collection  of  novelettes  and  talcs  for 
children  and  a number  ot  satirical  sketches 
entitled  ’ “ Freund  Heins  Erschemungen,  or 
“ Death’s  Advent,”  in  which  Musaeus  trcatcd  of 
the  many  human  undertakings  cut  short  1^  the 
summons  of  that  inevitable  visitor.  Some  ot 
Ms  po.tl.umOM, 


id  strangieu  ill  TV 

Mustapha  II-,  son  of  Mahomet  IV.,  < 5 
ceeded  Ahmed  II.,  his  uncle,  in  lb95.  Hc  ac 
feated  the  Austrians  at  Temeswar,  and  macio 
war,  with  success,  against  the 
and  Russians.  Fortune  at  length 
against  him,  he  was  forced  to 
was  deposed  by  his  subjects,  and  , jjj- 

Mustapha  III.,  the  son  of  Ahmed  nn. 


" • 


1791,  with  the  title, 

the  good  Musaeus.”  -r  .--v. 

and  captivating  as  a writer  than  kmdly  and 

generous  as  a man.  b.  at  Jena,  173o, 

° 


■other  Abdul  Ainncu  succccucu  .......  --  _ 

merous  sir  a in  an n.  at  Jena,  1735^787.  | 

Musgeave,  William,  mwi-graw,  an  English  | alter  tuo  u p 
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Bali ak tar,  paslia  of  Budshuk,  collected  an  army 
and  marched  upon  Constantinople,  demanding 
that  the  deposed  Selim  should  be  given  up  to 
him ; but  Selim  had  been  already  strangled,  and 
ms  dead  body  was  brought  to  Bairaktar,  who 
thereupon  deposed  Mustapha  IV.,  and  placed 
ms  brother  Mahmoud  upon  the  throne  (see 
Mahmoud  II.)  by  whom  Mustapha  was  put  to 
death  m ISOS. 

Musukus,  Constantine,  mu-su'-rus,  a Turkish 
diplomatist,  the  representative  of  an  ancient 
Cretan  family  of  high  rank.  After  serving  his 
. country  in  various  diplomatic  missions  to 
.'Athens  and  Vienna,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 

■ vo  London  in  1S55,  and  since  that  time  has 
" continued  to  represent  Turkey  at  the  court  of 
?bt.  James’s,  b.  at  Constantinople,  1S07. 

Mutius,  Cailius,  mu'-shi-us,  first  named  Cor- 
dus,  and  afterwards  Scaivola,  an  illustrious 
Roman,  who  distinguished  himself  when  Por- 
\'Cnna  besieged  Rome,  507  n.c.  Mutius  entered 
• he  camp  of  Porsenna  to  assassinate  him,  and 
" ry.  mistake,  stabbed  one  of  his  attendants! 

‘ oemg  seized  and  brought  before  Porsenna,  he 
-.raid  that  lie  was  one  of  300  who  had  engaged 
py  oath,  to  slay  him;  and  added,  “This  hand’ 

' 'moh  !ias  missed  its  purpose,  ought  to  suffer.”’ 
n saying  this,  he  thrust  it  into  the  coals  which 
verc  burning  on  the  altar,  and  suffered  it  to  be 
onsumed.  Porsenna,  struck  with  this  intre- 
ndity,  made  peace  with  the  Romans.  The 
ame  of  Scaivola,  or  left-handed,  was  given  as 
mark  of  distinction  to  Mutius  and  his  family. 
Mtlne,  Robert,  miln,  an  eminent  architect 
nd  civil  engineer,  who  built  old  Blackfriars 
>udge,  taken  down  1864,  and  erected  Sir  Cliris- 
opner  Wren  s monument  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
ral,  to  which  establishment  he  acted  as  sur- 
veyor. b.  at  Edinburgh,  1734;  d.  1811. 

Mtbojt,  mi'-ron,  a celebrated  sculptor  of 
Greece  whose  praises  were  frequently 
mg  by  both  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets.  He 
' celled  in  carving  animals.  He  was  the  mo- 

^(°f  thf.Dlscobohls  or  Quoit-thrower,  an 
. icient  marble  copy  of  which  is  in  the  British 

vm™™  Hii  fl<?u,rished  iu  the  5th  century  n.c. 

/ Myteits,  Daniel,  mi -tens,  a Dutch  painter 
10  went  to  England,  and  became  the  best 
: rtrait-painter  at  the  court  of  James  I He 
v.nted  portraits  of  James  I.,  Prince  Rupert! 

■ d the  dwarf,  Sir  Jeffrey  Hudson.  When 
:;3ck  became  popular,  My  tens  retired  to  the 
'-  0ue.  b.  in  Holland,  1590;  n.  about  1660. 


Nadir- Shah 


l tyrant  of  Sparta,  whom  Philip, 

i"=  °IMacedon,  appointed  governor  of  Argos 
t '!as  S’mlty  of  the  greatest  cruelties,  and  had 
. ;atae>  carv.ed  to  resemble  his  wife,  which,  by 
Z5^  embracc  a]?y  one  that  touched 
nd  then  pierce  the  victim  through  the  body 

nsPof  pyV  T-US  machine  Nabis  devised  as  a 
!’  °f  extorting  money  from  his  people ; and 

\a."y  ,on.e.  refused,  he  threatened  to  intro- 
t him  to  Ins  wife.  He  was  slain  b.c.  192 
abo.yassab,  nai-bo-nas'szr,V.ma  of  Babvlon 
is  celebrated  by  the  famous  epoch  which 

■ • 747Sn1r mCira  ■ wllich  commenced  in  the 
i ^e  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 

B.alad“-  ,the  father  of  Merodach,  men- 
Ddc  Scripture.  Reigned  between  748  and 

* iB°P7°6rSAB’  na''b°-P0-la*-sar,  king  of  Ba- 


bylon, united  with  Astyages  against  Assyria, 
which  empire  they  conquered,  and  having 
divided  it  between  them,  founded  two  kingdoms, 
f Gio  Medes  under  Astyages,  and  that  of 
the  Chaldeans  under  Nabopolassar,  b.c.  621-05. 
trie  v1*  Trii5HAIC’  na'-dir-sha,  called  also  Tamasp 
f,0"11  Khan,  king  of  Persia,  and  a famous 
conqueror,  was  son  of  a maker  of  sheepskin 

Tnvu;,i,  l10i  belo"?ed  t0  the  race  of  Affshar,  a 
Tuikish  tribe,  which  had  attached  itself  to  the 
lung  of  Persia.  Nadir,  after  he  had  become 
great,  was  fond  of  alluding  to  his  mean  origin  • 
and  when  one  of  his  sons,  who  was  about  to 
marry  a princess  of  the  royal  family  of  Delhi 
was  requested  to  name  his  ancestors  for  seven’ 
generations,  Nadir  replied,  “Tell  them  that  you 
are  the  son  of  Nadir-Shah,  the  son  of  the  sword 
the  grandson  of  the  sword,  and  so  on,  till  they 
have  a descent  of  seventy,  instead  of  seven 
generations.  * From  his  earliest  youth  he  dis- 
played  great  courage  and  boldness.  At  the  aae 
of  17  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Usbeks  in 
one  ot  their  annual  incursions  into  Ivhorassan 
After  a captivity  of  four  years,  he  effected  his 
escape,  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  sub- 
sequently  entered  the  service  of  the  governor  of 
Khoi  assail,  who  appointed  him  to  command  an 
army  sent  against  the  Tartars.  Nadir  gained  a 
complete  victory  with  an  inferior  force,  and  took 
the  tartar  general  prisoner.  The  governor  at 
,Su  treated  him  with  great  distinction;  but 
becoming  jealous  of  his  aspiring  spirit,  re- 
fused  him  a grade  in  the  army  he  had  promised 
lnm,  and  when  Nadir  complained  of  this  breach 
ot  faith,  caused  him  to  be  bastinadoed.  Exas- 
perated at  this  dishonourable  treatment,  Nadir 
became  the  leader  of  a band  of  robbers.  With 
. . s troop  he  rose  to  great  power.  In  1727  he 
joined  Tamasp,  son  of  the  monarch  of  Persia 
who  had  been  pushed  from  the  throne  by  the 
4%b£m  ^doerors  of  Persia.  His  first  act  was 
to  kill  1 utteh  All,  the  commander  of  the  Per- 
sian forces;  after  which  he  took  the  supreme 
command.  In  the  same  year,  he  drove  the  Afl- 
ghans  out  of  Mushed.  After  several  great  vie- 

AXaff  f hct0A°fl'  i Ispahan’  a£d  Put  to  death 
nsbiaff,  the  Affghan  king.  He  next  took  the 

name ^of  Tamasp  Kouli,  or  “the  slave  of  Ta- 
masp,  and  was  also  ennobled  with  the  title  of 
lihan.  He  was  likewise  granted  the  four  finest 
piovinces  of  the  kingdom.  But  this  did  not 
satisfy  his  ambitious  nature,  and  upon  the  first 
opportunity  he  deposed  Tamasp,  whose  son  an 
nfant  eight  months  old,  he  proclaimed  king  at 
the  same  time  constituting  himself  regent  lu 
vnf%h<igaiInxd  tbe  battl°  of  Erivan,  in  which 

dhdinrhcl0St  50,000  men'  The  infar,t  monarch 
cued  in  the  same  year;  upon  whichNadir  called 

a great  council  °f  the  kingdom,  at  which  more 

Persons  ai>e  said  to 
-fnf  by.wh°m  he  was  acknowledged 

kma.  With  the  view  of  destroying  the  Affghans 

vbinA  1?depei1<?ent  power>  he  invaded  the  pro- 
vmce  of  Candaliar,  and  in  1738  the  city  of  that 
name  fell  into  Ins  power.  In  the  following  year 
+WMrC1winto  Hindostan,  and  after  defeatin'* 
S?ul  troops,  entered  Delhi,  where  he  Tc°- 

Pc  -fda  /™™ense,  F.ches-  After  ids  return  to 
’ h°  tFned  hls  arms  against  the  king  of 
Bokhara,  who  was  compelled  to  submit.  Nadir 
next  marched  along  both  banks  of  the  Oxus  as 
far  as  the  Caspian,  which  territory  he  conquered 
and  put  its  monarch  to  death  in  1740  He  had 

were  SlST*  f°r  P^sia’  whose  dominions 
were  extended  in  every  direction.  But  his  last 
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years  were  characterised  by  cruel  tyranny,  which 
excited  universal  hatred  against  him;  and  at 
length  a conspiracy  of  somo  of  the  highest 
officers  of  his  court  was  formed,  and  he  was 
assassinated  in  1747.  u.  in  Khorassan,  1088. 
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isassinateu  in  i/<w.  u.  m Khorassan,  1088. 
Njkvius,  Cneius,  ne'-vi-us,  a Latin  poet,  who 
served  in  the  first  Punic  war,  upon  which  lie 
wrote  an  epic  poem.  He  likewise  produced 
several  comedies,  one  of  which  was  so  displeas- 
ing to  Metellus,  the  consul,  that  lie  expelled 
him  from  Borne.  Nicvius  retired  to  Utica, 
where  he  died  about  204  b.o.  Some  fragments 
of  his  arc  extant..  . 

Njeyius,  a famous  augur  in  the  reign  ot  1 ar- 
quin,  of  whom  it  is  related,  that,  in  order  to 
convince  the  king  and  the  Romans  ot  his  supei- 
natural  power,  he  cut  a stone  with  a razor,  ana 
thus  turned  the  ridicule  of  the  populace  into 
admiration.  Cicero,  however,  who  had  himselt 
been  an  augur,  treats  this  miraculous  event  as 

a mere  fietion.  . . 

Nahl,  Johann  August,  nal,  an  eminent  Pr  us- 
sian sculptor,  who  executed  the  colossal  statue 
ol  the  landgrave  Bredenck,  which  stands  in 
Frederick’s  Square,  Berlin.  In  1766 i he  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  Academy  of  Ai  ts  at 
Cassel.  b.  at  Berlin,  1710;  d.  at  tassel,  1781. 

Nakhimov,  Nicolaevitch,  nak-he’-mof , a lius- 
sian  poet,  who  received  his  education  at  the 
university  of  Moscow;  after  which  he  entered 
the  army,  but  soon  quitted  it,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  literature.  Possessed  of  considerable 
wealth,  he  retired  to  Iris  estates,  where  lie 
occupied  himself  with  the  composition  ot  Ins 
“Fables”  and  a large  number  of  prose  satirical 
pieces.  I-Iis  satire  in  verse,  entitled  . the 
Speaking  Monkey,”  was  written  in  derision  ot 
the  French  subsequently  to  the  invasion  of 
Russia  by  Napoleon  I.  This  production  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  not  inferior  to  the  writings  of 
Voltaire,  b.  at  Kharkov,  1782 ; d.  1814. 

Naldi,  Sebastiano,  nal'-de,  a famous  Italian 
buffo  singer,  who  went  to  London  early  m the 
nineteenth  century,  and  obtamcd  great  cciaL 
He  was  accidentally  killed  at  Par!*  Jn,18,  * 

the  explosion  of  an  apparatus  whrch  had  been 
invented  for  cooking  by  steam.  This  pei  son, 
who  possessed  a marvellous  power  ot  facial  con 
tortion,  has  been  consigned  to  immortality  by 
Byron,  in  the  line — 

Watch  each  distortion  of  a Naldi  s face, 
which  occurs  in  the  “English  Bards  and  Scotch 

E£ox,  John,  nal' -son,  an  English  divine, 
who,  after  having  goue  through  the  usual  com  sc 
of  a university  education  at  Cambridge,  obtained 
the  living  of  Doddington,  and  a prebend  in  Ely 
eathS.  He  was  the  author  of  ••An  . taperg 
Collection  of  the  Affairs  7,.  , s 

Scotch  Rebellion  to  the  Murder  of  Chinks  the 

F’ii-st  ” and  also  wrote  an  account  ot  the  tnai  oi 
th'it  monarch,  b.  1638  5 x>.  lbSb. 

Nani,  John  Baptist,  no- *«,  *' ' hjtpto- 

rim  who  in  1641  was  admitted  to  the  LoneDe 
Vf  Senators!  and  sent  ambassador  to  France, 
lie  returned  to  Venice  in  16-18,  having  obtained 
from  Louis  XIII.  considerabie  succours  ioi  ca  - 
win o*  on  the  war  against  the  iui  us.  ® 

was  “sent  as  ambassador  to  ere 

■ rendered  great  services  to.  'C£'C-  rcat 
continued  to  serve  his  eoratry  on  many  gre^ 
occasions,  and  was  appointed  P ' 1616- 

Mark.  He  wrote  the  History  ot  Venice,  b.ioi  , 

"St  John,  nan-ne,  a celebrated  orna 
75» 


mental  artist,  who  received  instructions  from 
ltaffaelle,  and  decorated  the  Vatican  rath  groups 
of  birds,  plants,  fruits,  &c.  11.  Us7  ; . 

Nanteuil,  Robert,  nimtc(r)-e,  a celebrated 
French  miniature-painter  and  engraver,  who 
drew  the  portrait  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  crayons,  with 
such  elegance,  that  the  king  ffidiom  ed  lnm  de- 
signer  and  engraver  to  lus  cabinet.  His  en^rav 
ings  of  portraits  are  .highly  valued,  b.  at 
Rheims.  1630:  d.  flt  Paris,  107b.  _ # 

Napieb,  John,  Baron,  of  Merchiston,  nit-pecr1 
a celebrated  Scotch  mathematician,  who,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  16th  ce: ntu^’>dd^lioas 
the  method  of  superseding  long  “d  laborious 
arithmetical  operations  by  the  invention  ot  s 
logarithmic  tables,  which,  says  Laplace  in  Ins 
“ Systcme  du  Monde,”  “ by  reducing  to  * few 
days  the  labour  of  many  months  doubles,  as  it 
were  the  life  of  an  astronomer,  besides  freeim, 
him  ’from  the  errors  and  disgust  inseparable 
from  long  calculations.”  The  principles  of  this 
great  invention  were  detailed  by  Napier  in  tu  o 
works,  published  in  the  years  1614  and  1619. 
Besides  other  works,  he  wrote  a curious  pam 
nhlet  entitled  “Secret  Inventions  profitable 
the*,  Da,,  tor 

the  Island,”  the  original  of  which  is ; kept u n tl e 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  s library  at  Lambeth. 
b.  at  Merchiston  Castle,  near  Edinburgh,  W); 
d.  at  the  same  place,  1617.  . , , 

Napier,  William  John,  Lord  a British  naval 
officer  entered  the  service  at  the  age  of  16, .and 
was  a midshipman  on  board  the  Defiance  at  the 
Scof  Salgar  In  1833  he  w, .appointed 
superintendent  of  the  interests  of  the  British 
nation  in  China,  and  arrived  at  Macao  n Ju^ 
1834.  Obstacles  were  placed  in  the  w ay  ot  ms 
mission  by  the  governor  of  Canton,  who  was 
Sons  of  obtaining  delay  until  he  comd  coiu- 
muuicate  with  Pekin  ; but  ^°rd  NMpier  was  not 
inclined  to  delay  the  superintendence  of  those 
interests  which  lie  had  been  appointed  to  prm 
teef  and  sailed  up  the  Canton  river,  and 
arrived  at  the  Canton  factory  in  his  boat  on 
July  24.  The  next  mornmg  the  governor 
issued  orders  that  he  should  return  to  Macao, 
which  were  replied  to  by  a positive  refusal: 
commercial  transactions  between  the  Bntash 

Chinese  forts  were  demohshed  ^ tbe  rinp 

anchor  for  several  days.  Lord  Napierwcame 

in  order  to  avoid  further  interruption  to  eon 
merce,  and  Lord  Napier  returned  to  Macao, 
where,  on  the  11th  of  October,  lS34,he  exp 

b.  at  Kinsale,  1787.  -nritisli 

Napieb,  Sir  Charles  John,  a modern  i 
admiral,  who,  in  1799,  at  the  age  of  1 k c 
the  navy,  and  served  in  tbe  Noith-e  vear 
the  Martin  sloop  of  war.  In  the  loiio  h(J 

ho  went  to  the  Mediterranean  station,^  1 ^ ^ 
took  part  in  several  minor  actions  and enl 
thigh  broken  by  a shot  Frel^ch  corvette, 

between  the  Recruit  brig  a at  the  taking 

In  1809  he  displayed  signa dbra™ O f , waps. 
of  Martinique,  being 1 ^t , to  sea  w 

For  this  and  some  subseque mt  sen* a9 
made  post-captain;  afte  1811he storrne^ 

vohuitcer  on  land  in  Spain. 
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the  heights  near  Talinuro,  in  Sicily,  under  a 
tremendous  fire,  and  captured  a number  of  the 
enemy’s  merchant  vessels.  He  was  engaged  in 
1313  in  North  America,  where  he  won  for  him- 
self the  thanks  of  his  superior  officer  for  his 
bravery  during  the  operations  which  took  place 
before  Baltimore.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
in  1815,  he  struck  his  flag  and  went  ashore; 
upon  which  lie  was  created  C.B.  He  remained 
without  employment  during  14  years;  hut,  in 
1820,  was  sent  to  Portugal  to  procure  the  re- 
storation of  some  ships  which  Hon  Miguel  had 
seized.  As  commander  of  the  Portuguese  fleet, 
he,  in  1S33,  gained  a victory  over  Don  Miguel’s 
squadron ; for  which  service  Don  Pedro  created 
him  admiral  of  the  Portuguese  fleet  and  Viscount 
Capo  Santo  Vincent,  adding  to  these  honours 
theorder  of  the  Tower  and  Sword.  He  resigned 
this  command,  however,  at  a later  period,  and 
returned  to  England.  In  1839  he  was  appointed 
second  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
squadron,  under  Sir  Robert  Stop  ford.  In  this 
capacity  he  maintained  his  former  reputation 
tor  personal  fearlessness,  and  took  a distin- 
guished part  in  the  storming  of  Sidon,  the  de- 
ieat  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  at  Beyrout,  and  the 
taking  of  Acre.  For  these  services  he  received 
the  thanks  of  Parliament,  and  was  created  K.C.B. 
as  well  as  obtaining  several  military  and  naval 
orders  from  the  European  potentates.  He  was 
shortly  afterwards  named  i ear-admiral,  and 
during  two  years,  commanded  the  Channel  fleet! 
He  was  unemployed  until  1S54,  but  in  the  mean- 
while republished  his  letters  upon  naval  reform, 
in  which,  amongst  many  other  important 
suggestions,  he  advocated  the  abolition  of  flog- 
{png’-  In  the  last-mentioned  3'ear,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Baltic  fleet 
about  to  be  dispatched  against  the  forts  and 
‘ ?.hips  of  Russia  in  that  sea'.  His  operations  in 
that  quarter  induced  a large  amount  of  ill-feel- 
. ing  between  himself  and  the  ministry  of  the 
day.  It  is  true,  he  himself  declared,  in  an 
. after-dinner  speech,  that,  in  less  than  a month 
: hcwould  be  within  Cronstadt;  while,  after  his re- 
t turn,  lie  maintained  that  the  fortress  was  im- 
; pregnable.  He  returned  to  England  at  the  end 
; y.ear  18°o,  and  was  soon  afterwards  elected 
to  1 arliament  by  the  borough  of  Southwark,  in 
the  place  ot  the  late  Sir  William  Molesworth. 
s<?on  engaged  in  a Parliamentary  warfare 
' with  the  ministry,  whom  he  charged  with  fetter- 
: mg  lum  with  galling  restrictions,  and  with 
■ o hcrwise  hampenng  him  during  his  command 
t le  Lal(lc;  tew  years  before  his  death  he 
i paid  a visit  to  Russia,  where  he  had  an  mter- 
grand-duke  Constantine,  who 
Ligacd  with  him  in  asserting  Cronstadt  to  be 
? mP''egnable.  Sir  Charles  Napiei  undoubtedlv 
- lossessed  all  the  personal  bravery  and  damm 
; .haiaetenstms  of  his  race,  and  a strong  spice 
' f the  family  vanity  withal ; but.  as  a eomnian- 
ler,  he  appeared  to  succumb  to  that  trying  ae- 
ompamment  to  all  great  posts  of  leadership 

ibi1it°vlrn^CnSe  ,mteIests  are  at  stake— respon- 
n g0Md  sa,llor’  and  a warm  friend  of 
he  British  sailor,  he  undoubtedly  was  n at 
■lerchiston  Hall,  N.  II.,  1786;  n.  i860 
nf  AFitii,  Sir  Charles  James,  a distinguished 
den,  genera!,  who,  before ’he  had  agt  tamed 
nsi„,  • ’ obtained  his  commission  as 

nsign  ni  the  22nd  regiment.  His  first  ser- 

(1  180eerhpdhnng  thc  lrish  rebe]lion  of  1798. 
a 1806  he  became  captain,  and  was  ordered 

3 ^‘^vlicre  be  held  ’the  command  of 
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tl>e  50th  foot  during  the  memorable  retreat 
ot  bn-  John  Moore  upon  Corunna.  At  the 
battle  which  terminated  that  terrible  march,  he 
was  wounded  in  five  places,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and,  on  repairing  to  England  upon  parole, 
found  his  relatives  in  mourning  for  his  supposed 
death.  Remaining  for  some  time  without  a 
command,  he  occupied  himself  with  writing 
upon  military  law,  colonization,  and  the  state  of 
Ireland ; but  in  1809,  he  again  went  to  Spain  as 
a volunteer,  received  a severe  wound  at  Busaco, 
pai  ticipated  in  the  terrible  battle  of  Puentes  dc 
Onore,  and  was  present  at  the  second  siege  of 
Dadajoz.  . IDs  next  services  were  in  North 
America,  m the  year  1S13.  He  was  a few  days 

WV-  ,te  *9  sbare  in  tbe  British  triumph  at 
Waterloo,  but  was  present  at  the  storming  of 
Cambrai;  and  when  the  British  army  entered 
Pans  he  accompanied  it.  His  great  talents  for 
administration  were  first  displayed  while  gover- 
noi  of  Cephalonia,  to  which  post  he  was  nomi- 
nated not  long  after  his  return  from  Paris.  In 
that  capacity  he  co-operated  with  Lord  Byron 
tU  ^oT?e,me  for  the  independence  of  the  Greeks, 
in  1841  lie  was  sent  out  to  India  as  comniander- 
m-chiet  of  the  Bengal  army,  and,  in  a short 
time,  his  energetic  mind  was  busy  with  num- 
berless plans  of  military  reform.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  who  had  been 
appointed  governor-general  of  India,  Sir  Charles 
Napier  submitted  to  him  a plan  for  an  Affghan 
campaign.  The  Ameers  of  Scinde  were  atthat 
pei  lod  strongly  disposed  to  dispute  the  authority 
Bn,tlsb  arms,  the  prestige  of  which  had 
Am!!i  In •1(i1  abaken.by  the  recent  disasters  in 
■i/m  !ani^an-'  ■N,aPier  decided  to  attack  them 
at  once;  he  invaded  their  territory,  blew  up  the 

EraaT  Ghur  (hitherto  deemed  im- 
pre0nable),  and  finally  routed  them  with  im- 
mense slaughter,  although  his  own  numbers 
were  very  inferior,  at  the"  battle  of  Mean™e hi 
,falan&  Possession  of  Hyderabad,  and 

brilfiantmg  Sheie  Mohammed  by  a series  of 
liiSr  nf  sau?vres,  Napier  made  himself 
“lcerf  of.  Scinde  in  a space  of  time  which  ap- 

wiD  wm  f’  ast°nishmg,  when  the  difficulties  . 

force  It  h i r6  bad,to  contend’  and  the  small 
tfon  tt  dl.®?,osal>  ai'e  taken  into  considera- 
P h,=  m;btary  operations  brought  to  an 

into  nlav8  H-  tS£eni?  t°r  administration  came 
into  play.  His  brother,  Sir  William  Napier  in 

thus  ffimrsp/6  °fth?  Administration  of  Scinde,” 
thus  characterizes  lus  services “ Two  years 

only  had  elapsed  since  he  quitted  Sakkur  to 

SffSTh?8  Amveei's>  and  iu  that  time  he 
naa  made  the  march  to  Emaum  Gliur  in  the 

d5 S,ert’  °amed  two  battles,  reduced  four 
ai0e  and  many  smaller  fortresses,  captured  six 

dnmleii i?  prin<res,’  and  subdued  a great  kiim- 
d°™’  H?  created  and  put  into  activity  a pi- 
manent  dvil  administration  in  all  its  branches 
conciliated  theaflection  of  all  the  different  races’ 
winch  inhabited  Scinde,  had  seized  all  the 

a n u m he  i wlr 1 u A" b; a t o foreign  policy,  commenced 
o mdfiary  and  other  well-considered 
su?tnd  Pd  P]anned  still  greater  ones,  not  only 
suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  but 

l&mfp  a i°  a p/',ospcctivc  utility  of  aim.’’  In 
1847  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  was  en- 

the  SikhC<?y  re.ceiv?d’  Durin&  the  reverses  of 
poll*  i campaign,  however,  he  was  once  more 
effi  ed  upon  t°  repair  to  India.  He  set  out  im- 
mediately ; but  when  he  reached  the  country 
the  tide  of  battle  had  turned,  and  the  Sikhs 
were  utterly  defeated.  After  a short  but  deto 
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campaign — not  in  the  field,  but  with  British 
officers’  extravagant  and  luxurious  mode  of 
living,  ho  returned  to  his  native  country  in 
1850.  Prom  that  time,  liio  shattered  frame, 
worn  out  by  so  many  fatigues,  began  to  grow 
rapidly  weaker  and  weaker,  till  three  years  after 
his  return,  his  gallant  soul  passed  away,  under 
the  colours  of  his  first  regiment,  the  22nd  foot. 
A statue,  in  bronze,  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  was 
erected  by  subscription  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
n.  in  London,  1782;  n.  at  Oaklands,  near 
Portsmouth,  1853. 

Napier,  Sir  William  Francis  Patrick,  a Bri- 
tish general  and  distinguished  military  histo- 
rian, was  brother  of  the  preceding,  and,  like  him, 
entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  being  only  15 
when  he  was  gazetted  to  his  first  commission  as 
ensign,  in  1800.  He  was  engaged  at  the  siege 
of  Copenhagen  in  1807,  served  under  Sir  John 
Moore  at  Corunna,  and  passed  through  the  sub- 
sequent campaigns  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  till 
its  conclusion  in  1814.  He  was  severely  wounded 
at  Cazal  Nova,  during  Massena’s  retreat  from 
Portugal,  and  again  while  defending  the  church- 
yard of  Arcangues.  At  the  peace  ho  had  at- 
tained the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  In  1828 
he  published  the  first  instalment  of  his  great 
work,  entitled  “ The  History  of  the  War  in  the 
Peninsula  and  the  South  of  France,  from  the 
Year  1807  to  the  Year  1814,”  which  was  com- 
pleted, in  six  volumes,  in  1840.  Two  years  after- 
wards, by  which  time  he  had  reached  the  grade 
of  major-general,  he  was  nominated  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Guernsey ; which  post  he  held  till 
1848,  when  he  became  knight  commander  of  the 
order  of  the  Bath.  His  other  publications  were 
“ The  Conquest  of  Scinde,”  “ History  of  General 
Sir  Charles  Napier’s  Administration  of  Scinde, 
and  Campaign  in  the  Cutchee  Hills,”  and  some 
pamphlets  connected  with  military  matters. 
His  “ History  of  the  Peninsula  War”  occupied 


entered  his  defences.  For  his  eminent  services. 
Sir  Itobert  Napier  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 
b.  1810. 

Napoleon  I.,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  nSrpole '• 
yen  (Fr.  Napoleon,  va-po'-lai-on),  emperor  of 
the  French,  was  the  second  son  of  Charles 
Bonaparte,  assessor  to  the  Boyal  tribunal  of 
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him  during  sixteen  years,  and  both  the  duke 
of  Wellington  and  Marshal  Soult  supplied  him 
with  valuable  materials  during  its  composition. 
The  many  editions  this  work  has  passed  through, 
and  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held, 
attest  its  great  merits  as  a record  of  the  greatest 
war  in  which  the  British  arms  were  ever  en- 
gaged. b.  at  Castletown,  Kildare,  Ireland,  1785; 

D’Napiee,  Kobert,  Baron,  of  Magdala,  G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I.,  was  educated  at  Addiscombe,  and  en- 
tered the  Bengal  Engineers  in  1827.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  all  the  Indian  campaigns 
from  1845  to  the  Indian  Mutiny,  being  present 
at  the  battles  of  Moodkee,  Ferozeshah,  Sobraon, 
Mooltan,  and  Goojerat,  and  chief  of  Sir  James 
Outram’s  staff  atLucknovv  inlS57.  After  taking 
part  in  the  operations  at  Lucknow  and  Gwalior, 
and  against  Tantia  Topee  and  other  conspi- 
cuous leaders  of  the  mutineers,  he  went  to 
China  in  command  of  the  2nd  Division  of  the 
Chinese  Expeditionary  force,  and  was  present 
at  the  capture  of  the  Taku  Forts,  and  occupa- 
tion of  Pekin.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  to  t he 
chief  command  of  the  troops  sent  to  Abyssinia 
to  rescue  the  British  prisoners  retained  in  dur- 
ance by  the  Emperor  Theodore.  This  expedi- 
tion he  brought  to  a most  successful  termina- 
tion by  the  capture  of  Magdala,  the  principal 
stronghold  of  the  Abyssinian  Emperor,  on 
Easter  Monday,  April  13, 1S68.  The  prisoners 
held  by  Theodore  were  previously  surrendered, 
hut  Theodore  fell,  it  is  said,  by  his  own  hand,  as 
the  men  at  the  head  of  the  storming  column 
754 
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brated  military  school  of  Brienne,  through  the 
interm t of  Count  de  Alarbceuf.  , He  remained 
there  during  five  years,  distinguishing  himself 
by  his  steady  application  to  his  studies.  In 
1784  he  passed  to  the  Royal  Military  School  at 
Paris,  which  establishment  he  left  a year  after- 
wards,  upon  his  appointment  as  sub-Iieutmant 
to  an  artillery  regiment.  He  paid  two  visits  to 
Corsica  in  the  years  1790  and  1792,  but  quilted 
the  island  with  his  family  in  May,  1793,  taking 
his  mother  and  sisters  to  Marseilles,  but  re- 
turning to  Paris  himself  to  seek  active  cmploy- 
ment.  As  he  wras  known  to  be  a good  artillery 
officer,  he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  of 
artillery  in  1793,  and  sent  to  Toulon,  then 
holding  out  against  the  Convention,  and  sup- 
ported by  an  English  fleet  under  Lord  Hood. 
Now  came  Napoleon’s  opportunity,  and  the 
astute  Corsican  was  quick  to  avail  himself  of  it. 
Several  attacks  had  been  made,  and  had  failed, 
when  young  Napoleon  suggested  an  entirely 
new  plan  of  attack.  The  plan  was  tried,  and 
was  perfectly  successful,  the  English  admiral 
being  compelled  to  put  to  sea.  Toulon  surren- 
dered, and  Napoleon  was  appointed  general  of 
brigade  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  In 
1794  he  was  attached  to  the  army  of  the  Alps, 
as  commander  of  the  artillery,  but  becoming  an 
object  of  suspicion  with  the  government,  was 
recalled  to  Paris,  and  had  his  name  struck  off 
the  army  roll.  For  some  time  lie  remained  in 
poverty  and  obscurity,  and  at  one  period  thought 
of  offering  his  sword  to  the  Turks.  The  Pari- 
sian insurrection  of  the  13th  Vendemiaire  (4th 
Oct.  1795)  changed  his  situation.  His  friend 
and  admirer  Barras  was  appointed  by  the  Con- 
vention to  command  the  6000  troops  they  had 
at  disposal.  Barras  chose  Napoleon  as  his 
second  in  command.  He  repulsed  40,000  insur- 
gents, killing  some  1200  of  them  with  grape- 
shot.  The  Convention  rewarded  him  by  creat- 
ing him  general  of  division.  In  the  following 
year  he  married  Josephine,  widow  of  Viscount 
de  Beauliarnais,  who  had  lost  his  head  during 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  Shortly  afterwards,  lie  re- 
ceived the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  then 
in  a defeated  and  disorganized  condition.  In 
a year  and  a half,  the  “little  corporal, 
as  he  came  to  be  called  by  his  admiring  soldiery, 
had  either  routed  or  destroyed  four  armies, 
each  stronger  than  his  own,— that  of  Beaulieu, 
s>t  Moutenoite,  Millesimo,  Magliani,  and  too 
bridge  of  Lodi ; that  of  Wiirmser,  at  Castighone, 
Roveredo,  and  Bassano : that  of  Alviuzi,  at 
Areola,  Rivoli,  and  Mantua ; that  ol  Arc.iduke 
Charles,  whom  he  pursued  into  Germany  as itar 
as  Leoben,  upon  the  road  to  Vienmu  iho 
result  of  this  unexampled  career  of  victory  was 
the  treaty  of  Campo-Fornuo,  which  secured  to 
France  a vast  accession  of  territory.  I he  y oung 
general  was  now  the  most  popular  ma 
France,  and  the  Directory,  ea-er  to  r f 
their  dangerous  rival,  accepted  a proposal 
by  him  for  the  invasion  of  Egj’P^  and  a^intl 


hv  lum  lor  the  mvasiuu  ui  x-  , 

him  commander-in-chief  of  a finely  eqi  IP 


Mozart,  Wolfgang  Gottlieb. 


Nash,  Richard  {called  Beau  Nash). 
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expedition  which  sailed  for  the  East  in  179S 
flip  &ained  over  Moarad  Bey 

flYw-M  °f  th,e  pyramids,  and,  although  the 
fleet  had  been  destroyed  by  Nelson  at  Aboukir, 
me  Jneneh  were  soon  masters  of  Egypt.  Sud- 
denly quitting  his  army,  he  set  sail  for  France, 
fA.™  narrowly  missing  capture  by  the 
-imgiisu  cruisers,  appeared  unexpectedly  at 

whin  +v t thf  *nd  of  the  year  1799>  at  a time 
'Mien  the  administration  of  the  Directory  had 

g™'vP  lrks°me  to  the  nation.  Bonaparte  at 
tb?  head  of  a very  powerful  party, 
Td  Y SlL'-vus>  5lls  brother  Lucien,  and 
Oencial  Lcclerc,  he  overthrew  the  Directory  on 
the  famous  IStli  Brumaire,  year  8 of  the  Be- 
p"bbe.  *or.  1799),  caused  himself  ?o  be 
pISSwa”*  consul,  having  for  his  colleagues 
tmi  nf  ;ul,d  JjCbru!),  also  dignified  by  the 
In  buj  Tcrc  tooIs  to  his  ambition. 

18°°  5®  Placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 

battfp  nf1  ATy’  cr0ssed  A]P-S-  aud  gained  the 
abonf  tvi  Maren?-°‘  General  Moreau  having 

Ttn°lwini  1C|  T time  beaten  the  Austrians  at 
Hohenhnden.  the  peace  of  Luneville  was  signed 

the  t wtnr  1801*  and  in  the  following  year 
. b aat>’°f  Amiens  with  England  concluded 

• the  second  war  of  the  French  devolution.  In 

for SS SeI?apartC  was  proclaimed  consul 

; S0S°S;1;?‘  placed  tlie  crown  upon 

' fosc  Z?  i d als,°  crowned  his  consort 

Slnine  P , r0Ut-hS  later  lle  erCCted  the 
i^isalpine  Republic  into  a kingdom  and 

t his'time  hlmself  k“-f°fltaly  at  Milan.  About 
: -f  the  fn.Se  C°™mdtcd  an  act  which  forms  one 
he  foulest  blots  upon  his  memory  Some 
ime  previously,  his  life  had  been  threatened  bv 

• • Plot,  m which  the  Bourbon  princes  were  iS- 
- heated.  Resolved  to  make  an  exampKf  one 

f them,  he  caused  the  young  due  d’Eng-hien  to 

■cM'S’i^d  “fr  * dfeS'-a“cful  12,"  of a 
. rial,  the  innocent  prince  was  shot  at  Vincennes 
.apoleon  gloried  in  this  odious  act.  “ I had 

S Bourbons,”  he 

• I ? great  nation  had  chosen  me  to  go- 

h ;™ce’  t0!?,  Ell,™Pe  h ad  sanctioned  Its 
..  loice.  My  blood,  after  all,  was  not  diteh- 

iuSS’^Iii 180?  the®  d°  1^laCeJt  011  a Par  With 
eirs.  in  180o,  the  destruction  of  the  oom- 

..  ned  French  and  Spanish  fleets  by  Nelson,  at 

f 'w  gav,  completely  overturned  Ids  long-che- 

■ ’bed  .scheme  tor  the  invasion  of  England.  In 

■ same  year,  England,  Russia,  and  Austria 

J,  c baffle  to°faAne7  Cr?lition  a-ainst  France,  and 
c battle  of  Austerlitz  was  fought,  and  termi- 
te® oSf  W^y  fOT  France>  that  a large 
l 'es®10n  of  temtory  was  gained,  and  what  she 

har.  by  the 
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- * wiimiuuu  to  iier  bv  thp 

'5;  ot  Bresburg.  In  1806  he  placed  hhbro- 
-r  Joseph  upon  the  throne  of  Naples  Louis 
' mmg  king  of  Holland:  the  victory  of  Jena 
s obtained  towards  the  close  of  the  same 
•or  ?7SSiaiWas  next  attacked,  and  the  cm- 

tcc  of  TiMt61’  Teas  C0I?Pelled  to  sign  the 
oi  liJsit.  Jerome  Bonaparte  was  thnn 

* aed  uP°n  the  throne  of  Westphalia.  In  1808 

fin  Crp  radC  Jlis  unPrinciplcd  invasion  of 

1 rles  IV  ^^  i i’r%t  anf  80>!X)0  mea  thither! 
1 V‘,  and  o*3  family  retired  to  French 

Xiimiri'V1Cre  .tbey  virtually  became  prisoners 
,n  wll°  Placed  his  brother  Joseph 

rat  VSsn6  °f  Spail\  and  &ave  Naples  to 
1 the  Oefe&fP  ?esisted  the  Freneli  invaders 

‘the  defeat  and  capitulation  of  Dupont  at 


Baylen,  and  Junot  at  Cintra,  were  the  com- 
mencement of  the  declining  fortunes  of  the 
®V„'?refted  emperor.  Notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  Soult,  Masscna,  and  Suchet, 
spam,  backed  by  the  brilliant  genius  of  Wel- 
K and  lus  line  army,  repulsed  the  French. 
18181 stl oggle  c°st  France,  in  five  years  (1808- 
mor<?  than  400,000  men.  Meanwhile 
Josephine,  having  given  no  heir  to  the  empire 
was  (hvoreed  by  Napoleon,  in  1S09,  and  Maria 
jouisa,  daughter  oi  his  old  enemy  the  emperor 

fn,itUnfr«  J became  en,press  of  the  French.1  The 
Inut  of  this  union  was  a son,  who,  at  his  birth 

AhniU}fiC-  +• ng  °7  Eo\llc-  (See  Napoleon-  1 1.) 
About  tins  time.  Fouche,  Bcrnadotte,  and  seve- 
pd  °tbers,  began  to  withdraw  from  him ; Pope 
Pius  \ II.,  who  had  been  stripped  of  Ids  tem- 
poral dominions,  excommunicated  him ; finally 
the  prolulntive  system  of  continental  commerce’ 
which  he  had  organized  with  the  view  of  ruining 
England,  produced,  instead,  universal  poverty 
and  misery  throughout  France.  IlavingdrJined 
dl.™.c°  01  hei;  treasure,  he  next  planned  a for- 
midable invasion  ot  Russia,  which  was  destined 
to  rob  his  country  of  the  flower  of  her  youth 
ami  manhood.  In  1812  he  assembled  the  largest 
aimy  that  was  ever  led  by  a European  general 
and  at  the  head  of  500,000  men,  passed  into 
Russia,  whose  army  he  defeated  in  several  en- 

whfeb T n In  September  be  entered  Moscow, 
tAinu  d been  PrevioasIy  evacuated  and  almost 
totally  consumed.  After  spending  a month 
there,  m expectation  of  overtures  of  peace  from 
St.  Petersburg,  the  frost  and  snow  of  a Russian 

retreat coni?®lled  hlm  to  commence  a precipitate 
p,,;^at-  Harassed  by  innumerable  foes,  the 
French  axmy,  deprived  of  everything,  perished 
in  the  snow,  or  found  a grave  in  the  icy  waters 
of  the  Beresina.  Hastily  returning  to ‘France 
the  emperor  succeeded  in  creating  another 
ai.e?y»  and  opened  the  campaign  in  Germany 

Dresden1-6  -°f  l*tze?’  BautoSTS 

iJresden , but  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria  and 
Sweden  were  now  in  arms  against  him : and  at 
Leipsic,  where,  in  three  days,  the  French  lost 
upwards  of  50,000  men,  his  power  received  a 
death-stroke.  The  allies  entered  France  and 

mostnf  hi  ,findil?gf  llis  army  disorganized,’  and 
most  of  his  ministers  and  generals  disaffected 
towards  him  abdicated  the  throne  of  France 
at  Fontainebleau,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1814 
The  Bourbons  were  re-established  in  France 

SSt°ninClCpeSg  thG  iSla:nd  0f  Elba  aa  Ws 

letreat.  In  less  than  a year  he  again  appeared 

canTtaPthp^h  ’l1  the  time  be  had  reached  the 
capital,  the  whole  army  had  declared  for  him 

hi7m7liate  y’  the  coalition  that  had  dethroned 
him  was  renewed;  but  Napoleon,  at  the  head 
of  his  biave  and  enthusiastic  troops,  took  the 

on  theiethnf  refeated  tEe  Prussians  at  Lignv, 
on  the  16th  of  June;  but  upon  the  18th  he  snf- 

eied  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Wellington  on  the 
memorable  field  of  Waterloo.  Four  days  after- 
wards^ he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son.  ilia 
tl?pYrClg7  Yrfd  for»  and  is  generally  styled 
w ffipd-rfd  ]?-:lys-  .PIc  scfc  for  Rochefort 
* intention,  it  is  stated,  of  escaping  to 
Amenea ; but  not  being  able  to  evade  the  Eno-- 
lish  cruisers,  he  surrendered  to  Captain  fe- 
lanti  Of  the  Belleroplion,  and  claimed  the  hos- 
pitality of  England.  The  English  cabinet 

deilnrGd  hil?.t0  be  the  prisoner  of  the 
allies,  and  lie  was  dispatched  to  the  island 
prison  of  St.  Helena.  Eor  nearly  six  ears  d d 
this  extraordinary  man  pine  in  bondage  tho 
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bitterness  o-f  which  was  augmented  by  the 
petty  tyranny  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  the  gover- 
nor of  the  place.  The  opinions  held  relative  to 
Napoleon  are  as  numerous  and  conflicting  as 
his  many  biographers.  A work  like  the  pre- 
sent, however,  is  not  the  place  for  drawing  in- 
ferences and  philosophising:  wo  have  only  to 
deal  with  facts ; and  must  refer  those  who  wish 
to  know  the  estimates  that  have  been  made  of 
this  extraordinary  man’s  character  to  the  many 
works  upon  the  subject.  For  a philosophic  but 
sternly  adverse  view  of  Napoleon’s  nature,  the 
writings  of  Emerson  may  be  consulted ; for 
panegyrics,  the  reader  may  turn  to  almost  any 
French  writer  on  the  subject.  At  St.  Helena 
he  dictated  his  Memoirs,  which  were  after- 
wards published  with  many  interpolations,  as 
the  “ Memoirs  of  Las  Casas,”  and  again  as  the 
“ Memoirs  edited  by  Count  Montbolon.  He 
died  and  was  interred  at  St.  Helena,  in  1821 ; 
but  his  remains  were  brought  to  France,  on 
board  of  a ship  of  war,  by  Prince  de  Jomyille, 
in  1840.  They  now  rest  under  the  dome  ot  the 
lnvalidcs,  at  Paris,  in  the  midst  of  the  ashes  of 
many  who  were  his  companions  in  victory.  " 
at  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  1769. 

Napoleon  II.,  Francis  Charles  Joseph  Na- 
poleon,  duke  of  Reiclistadt,  was  the  soil  of 
Napoleon  I.  and  Maria  Louisa,  and  at  nis  birth 
was  styled  king  of  Home.  After  the  abdication 
of  his  father,  an  attempt  was  made  to  proclaim 
him  emperor,  but  it  was  _ soon  abandoned. 
When  the  allies  entered  Paris,  his  mother  fled 
with  him  to  her  father’s  court.  He  was  brought 
up  by  his  grandfather  Francis,  emperor,  oi 
Austria,  by  whom  he  was  created  duke  of  Keich- 
stadt  in  1818,  and  appointed  colonel  of  a regi- 
ment of  cavalry.  This  young  prince,  who  was 
apparently  born  to  such  a brilliant  destiny,  died 
shortly  after  he  had  attained  his  twenty-first 
birthday,  of  consumption.  There  were  ugly  ru- 
mours  current,  that  his  grandfather  deliberately 
planned  his  destruction,  and  employed  the  gay 
fluke  of  Salerno  to  entice  him  into  every  form 
of  dissipation,  by  which  his  strength  was  under- 
mined, and  his  premature  death  brought  about. 
b at  Paris,  1811 ; D.  1832.  . . 

Napoleon  III.,  Charles  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  emperor  of  the  French,  was  the 
third  son  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  king  ol 
Holland,  and  of  Hortense  Beauharnais  daughter 
of  the  empress  Josephine.  Queen  Hortense  s 
three  sons  were  decreed  to  be  successors  to  the 
French  throne  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the 
kiu 01  of  Borne.  (See  the  preceding.)  The  eldest, 
Napoleon  Charles,  who  was  brought  up  by  A a- 
po?eon  died  in  1807;  the  second,  Napoleon 
I ouis  ’died  in  his  brother’s  arms  at  Forli,  in 
1831  ’ In  the  history  of  modern  times,  there  aie 
few  examples  of  men  who  have  passed  through 
creatcr  changes  of  life  than  the  survivor  of  the 
nueen  of  Holland’s  sons.  “ Bom  in  a palace, 
says  one  of  his  latest  biographers,  foi  a while 

the  heir-presumptive  of  the  greatest  monarch  in 

I'1  u rope  lie  was  afterwards  thrown  headlon0 
fromPthat  high  estate,  and  condemned,  in  ob- 
scmdtymnd  exile,  to  assodate whh 
tradesmen  and  farmers;  to  ke  to  day  tne  co 
panion  of  cardinals,  popes,  and  kings  ana  to 
sleep  to-morrow  on  a heap  of  stones  in  the 
street  in  the  disguise  of  a livery  servant;  to  be 
hidden  during  eight  days,  m a burning ; ' ' C 

,1,0  midst  of  Austrian  troops,  who  weie  ea^cr 
to  take  his  life  to  fight  as  a common  soldier 
md  l Xl'  k itope  of  overthrowing  o 
756 


hateful  form  of  despotism ; to  have  liis  brother 
die  in  his  arms;  to  wander  about  in  sickness. 

1 i • 1 • i./.  inlfO  voofiurn  It!  f'fl 


aie  in  nis  mins;  t aj  * - . * 

hunger,  and  dejection ; to  take  refuge  in  com- 
mon taverns;  to  tread  the  soil  of  France  as  an 
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outlaw,  at  the  peril  of  his  life ; to  organize  re- 
peated insurrections;  to  be  in  prison ; to  he  in 
dungeon  ; to  write  treatises  on  Pauperism  and 

the  Sugar  Question;  to  mingle  with  the  haughty 

nobles  of  England  at  a tournament ; to  be  the 
president  of  a republic ; to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded  hun  to  make  him- 
self emperor ; to  be  the  ally,  on  terms  of  equality, 
of  the  strongest  government  in  Europe;  ana, 
in  conjunction  with  Great  Britain,  to  subdue 
the  armies  of  Russia,  and  to  compel  the  czar  to 
sue  for  peace  in  that  capital  which,  fort) -two 
years  before,  on  that  selfsame  day,  he  had  en- 
tered as  a conqueror.”  After  the  iall  of  Napo- 
leon I.,  Queen  Hortense  went  into  exile  with 
her  two  sons,  residing  in  succession  at  Geneva, 
at  Aix  in  Savoy,  in  the  duchy  of  Baden,  m 
Bavaria,  and  finally  repairing  to  the  chateau  ot 
Arenenberg,  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Constance, 
where  she  resided  until  her  death.  There  Queen 
Hortense,  or  duchess  of  St.  Leu,  as  she  was  now 
called,  employed  herself  with  the  education  of 
her  sons.  Louis  Napoleon  displayed  the  great-S 
eagerness  for  study,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  ardent  pursuit  of  all  knowledge  bearing 
upon  military  matters.  After  Louis  Plnlipp- 
ascended  the  throne,  Louis  Napoleon  mid  bn 
brother  asked  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  1 ranee 
but  were  refused.  The  brothers  next  took  part 
in  a revolution  in  Italy;  but,  their  party  bemp 
defeated  by  the  papal  troops,  they  became  fugi- 
tives, the  elder  dying  of  fever  at  andLouis 
Nanoleon  only  escaping  the  Austrians  bv 
assuming  the  disguise  of  a footman.  IIereache 
Cannes  in  safety,  and  subsequently  entered  Paris 
with  his  mother,  who  asked  permission  to  ie- 
main  there  a short  time,  as  her  son  was  ill.  I he 
kina*  refusing  to  accede  to  tins  request,  Hor 
tense  and  her  son  repaired  to  London.  In  a 

short  time  they  returned  to  SwrtzerMnd  Unbd 

the  year  1836,  he  occupied  himself  with  military 
studies,  and  with  composing  political l and  nuk- 
tary  treatises;  but,  m the  last-named  year, 
considering  that  he  had  only  to  pres 
to  the  French  soldiery  in  order  to  shake  their 
allegiance  towards  Louis  Philippe,  be  went 
Strasbure  where,  after  an  absurd  attempt  at 
cai-ryin- out  his  project,  he  was  made  prisoner, 
an  d placed  in  a dungeon  of  the  garrison.  Louis 
Philippe  regarded  the  affair  with  contempt  and 
shipped  off  the  pretender  to  the  United  btates. 
H /remained  but  a short  time  in  Amenca  for 
hearing  that  his  mother  was  dangerously  ill,  he 
repaired  to  Arenenberg  in  defiance  of 

French  government.  The  French 

died  two  months  after  Ins  arnvaL  The  * 
government  demanded  of  switzerland  the  ext^ 
dition  of  the  refugee;  and,  to  pre^nt  » 
Louis  Napoleon  quitted  the  country  foi : Ln  1; n 
in  1837  In  London  he  hved  the  (hfe  of  a la^ 
shionable  lounger  and  wrote  hu ' 

Ideas  •”  but,  in  1840,  he  resolved  to  make 
attempt  at  subverting  the  governmeut^f  Lo 
Philippe.  A steamer  was  hired,  a 

disatlhcted  Frenclunen  were  collected, . *n(j  ^ 

X'inoleon  provided  with  a tame  cac  > <■ 

corvedand  gilded  effigy  of  the “b 
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listen  to  the  representative  of  Napolconism,  the 
eagle  refused  to  soar  aloft;  and  perched  upon  the 
top  of  the  Napoleon  column.  The  baffled  con- 
spirators next  attempted  to  regain  their  steamer, 
Louis  himself  being  captured,  after  shooting 
a French  soldier  who  had  tried  to  oppose  his 
retreat.  For  this  absurd  affair  he  was  arraigned 
before  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  found  guil  ty  of  high 
treason,  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
and  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Ham,  whence  he 
contrived  to  effect  his  escape  in  the  disguise  of 
a workman,  in  1816.  lie  reached  London  in 
safety,  and  continued  to  reside  there  till  1848,  at 
which  time  the  Kepublic  permitted  his  return  to 
France  with  the  other  members  of  the  Bona- 
parte family.  Subsequently,  along  with  Larmar- 
tine,  Cavaignac,  and  Ledru  Rollin,  lie  put  himself 
in  nomination  for  election  as  president  of  the  re- 
public, and  was  voted  to  that  office  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1851,  he  'destroyed  the  last  vestige  of  French 
liberty,  by  the  celebrated  coup  d'etat,  and  con- 
trived to  secure  his  re-election,  not  for  four,  but 
for  ten  years.  He  was  now  emperor  of  France 
in  all  things  hut  the  name,  and  this  latter  title 
was  given  to  him,  after  an  appeal  to  universal 
suffrage,  in  December,  1852.  In  the  following 
year  he  married  Eugenie,  countess  de  Teba,  who 
bore  him  a son.  He  became  the  ally  of  England 
in  the  struggle  against  Russia,  which  ter- 
minated with  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  and  the 
treaty  of  Paris  in  1856.  In  the  same  year  he 
paid  a visit  to  Queen  Victoria  in  London.  Two 
attempts  against  his  life  were  made;  the  first 
by  Pianori  in  1855,  and  the  second  by  Felice 
Orsini,  Pierri,  and  others,  at  the  beginning  of 
1S5S.  Upon  this  latter  occasion,  Napoleon  III. 
demanded  of  the  British  government  that  the 
English  laws  affecting  political  exiles  should  be 
altered.  This  attempt  at  dictatioq  and  inter- 
ference created  a strong  feeling  against  the 
French  emperor,  which  was  heightened  by  the 
insults  of  several  colonels  of  the  French  army. 
The  Palmerston  administration,  by  appearing 
disposed  to  yield,  became  highly  unpopular, 
and  was  compelled  to  quit  office.  The  emperor 
formed  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
with  the  king  of  Sardinia;  and,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1859,  Napoleon  treated  the 
Austrian  ambassador  with  marked  coolness, 
which  clearly  foreshadowed  what  was  speedily 
to  occur.  Francis  Joseph  declared  war  against 
the  king  of  Sardinia  and  his  French  ally.  The 
French  army  crossed  the  Alps  into  Italy,  and  the 
emperor,  leaving  the  empress  as  regent  during 
his  absence,  hastened  to  put  himself  at  its  head. 
The  Austrians  lost  battle  after  battle,  till  at 
length  they  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Lom- 
bardy. Terms  of  peace  were  concluded  even 
more  suddenly  than  war  had  been  declared. 
At  Villafranca  the  two  emperors  met : Lom- 
bardy was  given  up  to  France,  and  by  France 
ceded  to  Sardinia : Austria  remaining  in  posses- 
sion of  Venetia  and  the  celebrated  Quadri- 
lateral. The  reward  of  these  services  was  the 
cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France — a trans- 
action which  called  forth  much  severe  animad- 
version, as  did  also  Napoleon’s  persistence  iu 
keeping  a French  army  in  Rome  to  maintain  the 
pope’s  temporal  power.  The  emperor  having 
declared  himself  an  adherent  of  the  principles  of 
free  trade,  Mr.  Cobden  was  charged  by  the  British 
government  to  effect  between  France  and  Eng- 
land a treaty  of  commerce,  which  was  accordingly 
concluded,  and  came  fully  into  operation  in  1862. 
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In  1862,  an  expedition  was  sent  to  Mexico,  and 
in  1864,  Maximilian  of  Austria  was  made  em- 
peror of  that  country,  but  Napoleon  111.  with- 
drew his  troops  in  1867,  and  Maximilian  was 
taken  by  the  Mexican  liberals,  and  shot.  In 
1866,  the  French  troops  which  had  occupied 
Rome  since  1849  were  withdrawn,  in  virtue  of 
a treaty  with  the  Italian  government,  n.  at 
Paris,  1808. 

Narbonne,  Lara  Louis,  Count  de,  nar-bon',  a 
French  officer,  who  was  minister  of  war  under 
Louis  XVI.,  and  a lieutenant  of  France  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  He  endeavoured 
to  defend  the  constitutional  monarchy,  was 
outlawed  in  1792  by  the  Mountain  Party,  and 
was  saved  from  the  guillotine  by  the  exertions 
of  Madame  de  Stael  and  Dr.  Bollraan  (by  whom 
Lafayette  was  afterwards  rescued  from  the 
clutches  of  the  sanguinary  Jacobins),  and  re- 
tired to  England  and  then  to  Switzerland. 
After  the  ascendancy  of  Bonaparte,  Count  de 
Narbonne  returned  to  France,  was  employed  hi 
a military  capacity  by  Napoleon,  who  held  him  in 
high  esteem,  appointed  him  one  of  his  aides-de- 
camp,  and  had  him  near  his  person  in  nearly  all 
the  wars  down  to  the  Russian  campaign  of 
1812.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
Vienna,  where  he  died  at  the  close  of  the  same 
year.  n.  1755. 

Narborough,  Sir  John,  nar'-bur-o,  an  Eng- 
lish naval  commander,  who  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  first  Dutch  war,  and  was  present 
at  the  desperate  naval  engagement  between  the 
English  fleet  and  the  Dutch  under  De  Ruytcr 
and  Van  Tromp,  in  1666.  Three  years  after- 
wards, he  went  out  on  a voyage  of  discovery  to 
the  South  Seas,  and  explored  the  Strait  of  Ma- 
gellan. In  1672  he  again  fought  against  the 
Dutch  at  the  battle  of  Solebay,  and  was  for  his 
bravery  knighted,  and  created  rear-admiral.  In 
the  following  year  he  compelled  the  Bey  of 
Tripoli  to  give  up  all  British  captives,  and  to 
pay  80,000  dollars  for  the  injuries  British  ship- 
ping had  received  at  the  hands  of  Tripoline 
pirates.  He  cannonaded  the  city  of  Algiers  in 
1677,  and  captured  five  Algerian  frigates.  In 
1670  he  became  commissioner  of  the  navy, 
which  post  he  held  during  the  reigns  of  Charles 
II.  and  James  II.  n.  in  Norfolk,  early  in  the 
17th  century ; d.  about  1688. 

Nardi,  Jacopo,  nar'-de,  an  Italian  historian, 
who  wrote  the  history  of  the  republic  of  Flo- 
rence, which  forms  a continuation  to  the  work 
of  Machiavelli.  He  likewise  acted  as  ambas- 
sador from  Florence  to  Venice  in  1527.  b.  at 
Florence,  1476 ; n.  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century. 

Nares,  James,  nairs,  doctor  of  music,  was 
one  of  the  children  in  the  royal  chapel,  and 
studied  under  Dr.  Pepuscli,  after  which  he  be- 
came organist  of  York  cathedral.  In  1755  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Green  as  organist  and  composer 
to  the  king ; and  was  created  doctor  of  music  at 
Cambridge.  In  1757  he  was  appointed  master 
of  the  choristers  of  his  majesty’s  chapel.  Dr. 
Nares  published,  besides  his  compositions  of 
sacred  music,  several  books  of  instructions,  and 
“The  Royal  Pastoral,”  a dramatic  ode.  n. 
1715;  d.  17S3. 

Nares,  Robert,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a 
learned  theologian  and  critic.  He  studied  at 
Westminster  School  and  Christ-church  College, 
Oxford ; was  successively  rector  of  Sharn- 
ford,  Leicestershire,  preacher  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
assistant  librarian  of  the  British  Museum, 
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prebendary  of  Lincoln,  archdeacon  of  Stafford, 
canon  of  Lichfield,  and  rector  of  Allhallows, 
London.  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Beloe,  Dr. 
Narcs  established  the  “British  Critic,"  a lite- 
rary review  devoted  to  the  support  of  high 
church  principles.  He  also,  besides  his  contri- 
butions to  this  periodical,  wrote  the  following 
works:  “A  Chronological  View  of  the  Prophe- 
cies relating  to  the  Christian  Church “ Ele- 
ments of  Orthoepy,”  “A  Glossary  of  Words, 
Phrases,  &c.,  in  the  Works  of  English  Authors 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,”  &c.  n.  1829. 

N Alias,  Edward,  nephew  of  Dr.  James  Narcs, 
and  son  of  Sir  George  Narcs,  a judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School  and  Christ-churcli,  Oxford, 
where,  in  17SS,  he  was  elected  a fellow  of 
Merton  College.  He  took  orders  in  1792,  and 
was  appointed  by  his  college  to  the  cure  of  St. 
Peter's  in  the  East,  London.  In  1797,  he  married 
a daughter  of  George,  fourth  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, when  he  resigned  his  fellowship;  and 
in  1798  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Biddcn- 
den  in  Kent,  became  Bampton  lecturer  in  1805, 
and  in  1814  professor  of  modern  history  at  Ox- 
ford. He  was  the  author  of  a variety  of  works 
on  religious  subjects,  such  as  “ An  Attempt  to 
show  how  far  the  Philosophical  Notion  of  a 
Plurality  of  Worlds  is  consistent  with  the 
Language  of  Scripture;”  “A  View  of  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,”  being  his  Bampton  lec- 
tures; several  series  of  Sermons,  &c.;  and  in 
other  walks  of  literature,  a novel  entitled, 
“Thinks  I to  Myself;”  “Memoirs  of  the  Life 
and  Administration  of  Lord  Burghlcy;” 
“ Elements  of  General  History,”  &c.  u.  1762; 
D.  1841. 

Narses,  nar'-sees,  king  of  Persia,  succeeded 
his  father  Varennes  in  296.  He  conquered 
Mesopotamia  and  Armenia.  Maximianus  Gale- 
rius  being  sent  against  him  by  Diocletian,  was 
repulsed;  but  afterwards  defeated  the  Persians, 
whom  he  laid  under  tribute,  n.  303. 

Naeses,  a Persian  eunuch,  who  became  one 
of  the  greatest  generals  of  his  time,  commanded 
the  Roman  army  against  the  Goths,  whom  he 
defeated  in  battle  in  652,  their  king,  Totila, 
being  slain.  As  exarch  of  Italy,  he  governed 
with  wisdom  and  discretion,  and  established 
order  throughout  the  country,  d.  at  Rome, 
at  a very  advanced  age,  568. 

Naevaez,  Pamphila  dc,  nar-va-aith,  a native 
of  Valladolid,  in  Spain,  who  went  to  America 
soon  after  its  discovery,  and  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  expedition  against  Cortes  by 
Diego  de  Velasquez,  governor  of  Cuba.  He 
sailed,  in  1528,  with  400  men,  intending  to 
establish  a colony  in  Florida;  discovered  the 
bay  of  Pensacola ; and,  having  marched  into 
the  country,  was  never  heard  of  more. 

Narvaez,  Don  Ramon,  duke  of  Valencia,  a 
modern  Spanish  marshal  and  statesman,  who, 
after  the  return  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  entered  the 
army  as  cadet  of  the  Walloon  Guards.  In  1822, 
when  the  royal  party  attempted  to  destroy  the 
constitutional  regime,  he  ranged  himself  upon 
the  liberal  side,  and,  by  his  gallantry,  contri- 
buted to  suppress  the  emeute.  Shortly  after- 
wards, while  serving  against  the  guerillas  ot 
Catalonia,  he  was  severely  wounded,  upon 
which  he  retired  to  his  native  city,  and  lived  in 
retirement  during  ten  years.  In  1835  he  at- 
tained the  grade  of  brigadier,  under  Espartcro. 
Charged  to  pursue  the  notorious  Carlist  general 
Gomez,  v.  bo  had  hitherto  baffled  all  attempts  at 
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capture,  Narvaez  came  up  with  him  near  Areos, 
and  completely  routed  him.  This  was  the 
turning  point  of  his  fortunes,  and  he  became 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Spain.  He  now 
abandoned  the  constitutional  party,  became  a 
royalist,  and  aspired  to  a rivalry  with  Espar- 
tcro. In  1841  he  was  nominated  president  of 
the  council,  and  was  created  duke  of  Valencia, 
but  his  ministry  was  overthrown  in  1840.  In  the 
following  year,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Paris,  but  was  recalled  after  an  absence  of  six 
months  to  take  the  place  once  more  of  president 
of  the  council,  which  post  he  retained,  with  the 
exception  of  one  brief  interval,  till  1851.  It  was 
not  until  September,  1804,  that  Narvaez  again 
came  into  power,  but  his  tenure  of  office  was 
but  brief,  O’Donnell  succeeding  him  in  1805, 
to  give  place  once  more  to  his  rival  in  1800. 
From  this  time  Narvaez  retained  office  until 
his  death  on  May  28,  1808,  just  six  months 
after  the  decease  of  O’Donnell,  n.  in  Anda- 
lusia, 1800. 

Nash,  Thomas,  vtUh,  an  early  English  dra- 
matist and  satirist,  was  educated  at  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  resided  in 
London.  He  was  the  author  of  three  dramas, 
still  extant,  his  principal  performance  being  his 
“ Pierce  Penniless,”  which  was  published  in 
1589.  He  was  more  famous,  however,  for  his 
scurrilous  pamphlets  against  Gabriel  Harvey 
and  a puritan  divine  named  Penry,  who  wrote 
under  the  cognomen  of  “Martin  Marprelate.” 
b.  about  1564;  n.  1601. 

Nash,  Richard,  commonly  known  as  “Beau 
Nash,”  received  his  education  at  Carmarthen, 
whence  he  was  sent  to  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  remained  but  a short  time.  He  af- 
terwards obtained  an  ensign’s  commission,  but 
soon  left  the  army,  and  entered  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  but  never  followed  the  law  as  a pro- 
fession. A love  of  pleasure  and  gaming  drew 
him,  in  1704,  to  Bath,  which  place  of  amuse- 
ment became,  through  his  tact  and  good  ma-  N 
nagement,  a centre  of  fashionable  resort.  He 
was  chosen  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  was 
so  much  esteemed  as  to  be  called  King  of 
Bath  ; but  commonly  he  was  termed,  from  the 
peculiarity  and  foppery  of  his  dress,  Beau  Nash. 
Though  much  given  to  gambling,  he  was  very 
liberal,  and  numerous  instances  are  recorded  of 
his  benevolence;  and  to  his  efforts,  combined 
with  those  of  two  other  gentlemen,  the  foun- 
dation of  Bath  Hospital  is  due.  b.  at  Swansea, 
Glamorganshire,  1674;  n.  at  Bath,  1761. 

Nash,  John,  an  eminent  English  architect, 
who  studied  under  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  and  about 
1792  established  himself  in  London.  He  soon 
acquired  a high  position,  and  was  employed  to 
design  mansions  for  the  nobility,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  In  1812  he  designed  plans  for 
the  new  Marylebone,  afterwards  Regent’s  Park, 
and  for  Regent-street.  In  1820  he  improved  the 
Opera-house,  and  designed  the  Haymarket 
Theatre.  As  surveyor  to  the  Crown  estates,  lie 
was  engaged  during  several  years  in  improving 
the  street  architecture  of  the  metropolis,  chiefly 
at  the  west  end  of  the  town.  The  terraces  iu 
the  Regent’s  Park,  Buckingham  Palace  (since 
altered),  Carlton  House  Terrace,  and  the  im- 
provements in  the  garden  of  St.  James’s  Park, 
were  the  principal  of  his  subsequent  works  m 
London.  That  whimsical  piece  of  architecture 
known  as  the  Pavilion,  at  Brighton,  was  also 
I from  his  designs,  n.  in  London,  1/52;  d.  at 
| East  Cowes  Castle,  1S35. 
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Nasmyth,  Alexander,  nai-amithe,  a Scotch 
landscape-painter,  who  repaired  to  London  at 
an  early  age,  and  became  pupil  of  Allan  Ramsay 
He  subsequently  studied  at  Rome;  after  which 
he  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  established  himself 
there  as  a portrait-painter.  Ultimately,  lie 
abandoned  portrait  for  landscape-painting-’  and 
produced  some  of  the  best  works  in  that  class 
of  which  the  British  school  can  boast.  He  had, 
likewise,  a considerable  share  in  suggesting  the 
architectural  improvements  that  were  made  in 
Edinburgh.  His  portrait  of  Robert  Burns  is 
stated  to  be  the  only  authentic  likeness  of  the 
poet.  n.  at  Edinburgh,  1758 ; d.  18-10. 

Nasmyth,  Peter,  a Scotch  landscape-painter 
son  of  the  preceding,  who  repaired  to  London 
in  Ins  20th  year,  and  soon  became  popular 
enough  to  gain  the  title  of  the  English  Hob- 
bnna.  All  his  pictures  were  painted  with  the 
Jett  hand,  he  having  early  in  life  lost  the  use  of 
ins  right  through  an  accident,  b.  1786;  d.  1831. 

. ^ asmyth,  James,  a practical  engineer,  and' 
inventor  of  the  steam  hammer,  steam  pile- 
driver,  and  other  great  mechanical  contrivances 
was  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  from  his 
earliest  youth  displayed  a love  for  any  kind  of 
mechanical  employment.  After  studying  at 
the  High  School  and  university  of  Edinburgh 
where  he  rendered  great  assistance  to  the  pro- 
lessors by  his  skill  as  a mechanical  draughts- 
man and  practical  mechanic,  he,  in  1829  set 
out  for  London,  where  he  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing employment  in  the  engineering  firm  of 

Taoodsieyi^nu  .?0'  ,He  remained  there  unfil 
1832,  at  which  time  he  returned  to  Edinburgh 
and  during  two  years  worked  incessantly  in  the 
construction  of  tools  and  machinery,  with  the 

t,,  °!  c,stab'ishinS  himself  in  business, 

in  1S34  he  took  a floor  in  an  old  cotton-mill  at 
Manchester,  and  soon  obtained  so  many  orders 
lor  machinery,  that  his  shop  became  too  small 
toi  his  operations.  He  then  removed  to  Patri- 
croft,  near  Manchester,  and  in  a few  years,  so 
lnpidly  had  his  business  increased,  was  in  a 
V°  bmld thc  well-known  Bridgewater 
b'om  which  establishment  emanated 
those  hue  mechanical  inventions  which  have 
made  the  name  ?1  Nasmyth  familiar  wherever 

™^Amech,aillsm  is  ,rea-uired.  In  1856  he 
retned  from  business,  having  resolved  to  de- 
vote his  remaming  years  to  artistic  and  scien- 
tific pursuits,  b.  at  Edinburgh,  1808 

co™iofBkistll;hu8  of-  a”°™. 

Nassau  j11’  Mauricc  of-  <See  Mausice  of 
^Nassau,  William  of.  (See  Orange,  William 

England^  WUliam  of-  (8ee  Wiu>am  III.  of 

nw’iw0’  or  Hordecai,  mV-fhan,  a 
rabbi,  was  the  first  who  compiled  a Hebrew 

^-  -ec,  which  he  began  in  1433  and 

1™3  and1  nff14-18’  !Jt  fas  printed  at  Venice  in 
i-j-3,  and  afterwards  at  Bale  in  1632. 

leaner  01"  Naudhjus,  Gabriel,  vo-dai,  a 
Jeained  I'reneh  writer,  who  after  studying  at 
to.  Padua,  where  he  took°lfls 

to  CardinnalP^y>S1n  H-e  n,cxt  became  librarian 
death  t!  d(i  B?"m  at  Homo,  and,  on  his 
On  hPino.  Patronized  by  Cardinal  Barberini. 
mad,.  ®call?d  to  France  in  1642,  he  was 
ferr  d nnaiian  to  Cardn.,::1  Mazarin,  who  con- 
Quccn  « ‘"i1  8e.vcr.al  benefices.  Christina, 
queen  of  Sweden,  invited  him  to  her  court,  hut 
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he  soon  returned.  Nnude’s  principal  works  are 
An  Apology  for  Great  Men  who  have  been’ 
„°ft  Magic,"  “ Advice  for  Forming  a 
« Addition  to  thc  Life  of  Louis  XL,” 

lbliograpliia  Politica,”  and  a commentary 
,tbc  ltosicrucians.  b.  at  Paris,  1600;  ii 
at  Abbeville,  1653.  5 

Navarete,  Domingo  Fernandez,  nav'-ar-ait, 
a learned  Sp.-imsh  friar,  who  went  as  missionary 
to  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1647.  lie  after- 
wards set  out  for  China,  where  he  laboured 

iwVufro  ■nyyear;si  buAwas  atlast  imprisoned 
by  the  Chinese  authorities.  He  contrived,  how- 
ever, to  efieet  Ins  escape  to  Macao,  after  which 
he  returned  to  Europe.  He  was  employed  to 
P™acb  a-?ainst  the  Jesuits  before  the  pope 
5i!  n,Istory  of  the  Moral  and  Political  Con- 
dition  of  China  was  published  at  Madrid  at 

vnbinmJ  nf  if®  17t,h  ceuturyi  but  the  latter 
volumes  of  the  work  were  suppressed  by  the 

Inquisition.  Thc  first  volume  has  since  be- 
come a scarce  book.  b.  about  1610;  n.  16S9 
A avarete,  Juan  Hernandez  (called  El  Mudo. 
from  being  deaf  and  dumb  from  his  infancy),  a 
,c,clebl:ated  Spamsli  painter,  who  was  surnamed 
the  Titian  of  Spain.  In  156S  lie  was  appointed 
paintei  to  the  lung ; but  having  introduced  a 
cat  and  a dog  into  some  of  his  religious  pic- 
tures, Philip  caused  him  to  enter  into  a con- 
nect never  to  employ  such  accessories  again 
b.  at  Logrono,  Castile,  1524;  d.  atMadrid,  1577 


0 v.  cil  utiriu.  J.O#  /. 

avarrjEj  Peter  of,  ncc-var',  a famous  Spanish 
soldier-seaman  in  the  16th  century,  was  a Bis- 
cayan  of  low  extraction.  He  commenced  his 
career  as  a sailor,  after  which  he  became  a 
menial  servant  in  thc  family  of  the  cardinal  of 
1 agon.  He  next  took  service  among  the 
Florentine  troops;  but  subsequently  returned 
on  board  slnp,  where  he  displayed  great  skill 
and  courage.  The  reputation  he  acquired  re- 
commended him  to  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  who 
was  engaged  in  the  war  of  Naples.  To  the 

Wcnigi0  (ithat  Clt,y  Navarre  Principally  contri- 
buted, by  the  construction  of  a mine  The  em 
peror  recompensed  him  for  this  service  bv 
creating  lnm  count  of  Alvito,  in  that  kingdom 
and  henceforth  he  styled  himself  Count  Pedro 
de  Navarre.  Being  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a naval  expedition  against  the  Moors  he 
took  Oran,  Tripoli,  and  other  places.  On’ his 
return  to  Italy,  he  served  in  the  army,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  French  at  the  battle  of 
Ravenna,  in  1512,  After  remaining  in  Frmice 

» ,y?T>  hS,pes  of  beino  ransomed,  lie  en- 
tered into  the  French  service,  and  signalized 
himself  on  several  occasions;  but  being  sent  to 
the  succour  of  Genoa,  in  1522,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Imperialists,  and  conducted  to 

L’CFiif’  Aff'Cuhe  fwas,conbncd  in  the  castle  of 
fftcr  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  he  regained 
b s lbei ty>  and,  m 1528,  served  under  Lautrec 

retroatSoe/teb°tNap,CSi  b*ufc’ in  the  unfortunate 
etieat  of  that  general  at  Aversa,  he  was  again 

captmed,  and  sent  a second  time  to  L’CEuf 
The  Prmce  of  Orange,  by  command  of  thc  cm- 
pcioi,  haying  ordered  a number  of  prisoners  to 
be  beheaded,  barbarously  included  Navarre  with 
the  rest;  but  the  governor,  as  is  asserted  bv 
some,  possessing  more  humanity,  passed  him 
over,  and  lie  died  there  soon  after;  otlmrs  pre- 
tend that  lie  was  strangled  in  that  citadel  1 

l cii  iYLER’  Jame,s» nai'-lcr, an  enthusiast,  who  in 
1641  became  asoldier  in  the  Parliamentary  aim 
winch  he  quitted  in  1649,  and  in  1651  became  a 
disciple  of  George  Fox,  the  Quaker.  £ ™65G 
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he  began  to  pretend  to  be  inspired,  and  com- 
mitted great  extravagances  at  Exeter,  which 
bringing  him  into  trouble  with  the  Parliament, 
he  was  ordered  to  be  whipped,  to  bo  branded  | 
in  the  forehead,  and  to  have  his  tongue  bored 
through  with  a red-hot  iron.  This  sentence  was 
carried  out  at  London  and  Bristol,  alter  which 
Naylor  was  committed  . to  Bridewell  in  the 
former  city,  where  he  remained  till  1660,  and 
did  not  long  survive  his  liberation,  b.  1616. 

Neal,  Daniel,  neele,  an  English  Noncon- 
formist divine.  After  receiving  his  education 
at  Merchant  Taylors  school,  he  went  to  Utrecht 
and  Leyden.  In  1706  he  was  chosen  pastor  of 
an  Independent  congregation  in  Aldersgate 
Street,  and  afterwards  in  Jewin  Street.  Ho 
wrote,  “ A History  of  New  England,”  “ A His- 
tory of  the  Puritans,”  and  some  sermons.  His 
“ History  of  the  Puritans”  is  a faithful  and 
esteemed  work,  and  has  been  laid  under  contri- 
bution by  almost  every  historian  of  the  civil 
war  and  commonwealth,  b.  1678; d.  1743. 

Neandeb,  Christopher  Frederick,  nai-an- 
dair,  a German  sacred  poet,  who,  after  complet- 
in'’- his  studies  at  the  university  of  Halle,  acted 
for  a short  time  as  tutor  in  a family,  but  was 
in  1760  appointed  pastor  of  a small  country 
con  "relation,  whence  he  removed  to  a more 
lucrative  charge  at  Granzhof.  In  1784  he  was 
appointed  clerical  superintendent  of  the  ducines 
of  Courland  and  Semgallen;  but  continued  to 
reside  at  Granzhof,  where_  he  supported  a 
widowed  sister  and  her  family.  His  songs  are 
esteemed  as  among  the  best  specimens  of  devo- 
tional poetry  in  the  German  language,  b.  at 
Ekau,  Courland,  1724;  n.  1802. 

Neandeb,  John  Augustus  William,  an  emi- 
nent German  historian,  who  was  born  of  Jewish 
parents,  but,  while  pursuing  his  studies  at  the 
J olianneiun  College  at  Hamburg,  became  a con- 
vert to  the  Christian  faith,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Neander,  signifying,  in  Greek,  a new 
man  ” Pie  subsequently  studied  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Halle,  Gottingen,  and  Heidelberg.  His 
o-reat  attainments  led  to  liis  being  appointed 
professor  of  theology  at  the  last-named  estab- 
lishment, and  in  1812  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the 
chair  of  theology  in  the_  university  ot  Ber  m 
where  he  remained  until  his  death.  In  the 
same  year  he  published  “ The  Emperor  Julian 
and  his  Times,”  which  established  his  reputa- 
tion as  a theological  historian.  IIis  greatest 
work,  entitled  “ Universal  History  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  and  Church,”  was  given  to  the 
world  between  the  years  1825-1845  and  was 
comprised  in  five  volumes  In  1885  he  pro- 
duced a refutation  of  Strauss  Life  of  Jesus 
n a work  entitled  “The  Life  ol  Jesus  m its 
Historical  Relations.”  Both  the  works  above 
mentioned,  as  well  as  some  smaller  ones,  have 
been  translated  into  English,  n.  at  Gottingen, 

17Neabchus°‘ 'ne-ar'-lcus,  one  of  the  captains  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  ordered  lnm  to  lead 
the  fleet  he  had  built  upon  the  Hydaspes  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Nearehus  wrote  an  account  of 
this  voyage,  the  original  of  which  is  lost;  but 
Arrian  Strabo,  and  Pliny  have  preserved  a 
sreat  portion  of  it : Arrian’s  extract  is,  however, 
the  fullest  and  most  correct.  Subsequently  to 
the  death  of  Alexander,  Nearehus  became  go- 
vernor of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia.  I lomished  in 

financier,  who  went  to  Pans  at  an  eaily  age, 
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obtained  employment  in  a banking-house,  in 
which  he  rose  to  a partnership,  and,  in  thirteen 
years,  having  made  a number  of  successful  spe- 
culations, retired  from  business  with  a large 
fortune.  He  commenced  his  political  career  by 
becoming  a member  of  the  Council  of  Two 
Hundred  at  Geneva.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed minister  of  the  republic  of  Geneva  at 
Paris,  where,  by  degrees,  he  rose  to  the  highest 
employments.  In  1765  he  was  appointed  syndic 
of  the  French  East  India  Company ; in  1775 
director  of  the  royal  treasury ; and  was  twice 
director-general  oi  the  finances  of  1 ranee.  But 
the  Revolution,  which  all  his  efforts  were  unable 
to  check,  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Switzerland. 
Necker  wrote  three  volumes  on  the  finances  of 
France,  a book  on  the  influence  of  religious 
opinions,  and  other  works.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  a Protestant  clergyman,  a lady  of 
considerable  literary  ability  and  great  bene- 
volence of  heart,  who  had  in  early  life  captivated 
the  historian  Gibbon,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter,  Madame  de  Stael  Holstein,  the  wife  of 
the  Swedish  ambassador ; and  who  afterwards 
became  celebrated  by  the  name  of  Madame  de 
Stael.  b.  at  Geneva,  1732  ; d.  1804. 

Needham,  Marchmont,  need' -ham, an  English 
writer,  who,  during  the  civil  war,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  political  pamphlets,  first  against 
the  Parliament,  and  afterwards  against  the 
King;  so  that,  at  the  Restoration,  he  obtained 
his  pardon  with  difficulty,  b.  1620;  D.  16/3. 

Needham,  JolinTubervi!le;  learned  Lnglidi 
naturalist,  who  was  educarc  i Douay,  where 
lie  entered  into  orders  as  a Roman  Catho.ic 
divine.  His  superiors  appointed  him  professor 
of  philosophy  in  the  English  college  at  Lisbon. 
He  afterwards  became  travelling  tutor  to  a 
nobleman;  and,  on  his  return,  settled  m 
London,  where  he  was  chosen  fellow  ol  tnc 
Royal  Society.  He  wrote  observations  inserted 
in  Buffon’s  “Natural  History;”  also,  Aew 
Enquiries  upon  Microscopical  Discoveries  me 
“ Generation  of  Organic  Bodies,”  and  ‘ Obser- 
vations on  Spallanzani’s  Microscopical  Dis- 
coveries.” B.in London,  1713;  D.atBrussels,l/31. 

Neef,  or  Neees,  Peter  the  Elder,  neef,  was  a 
painter  of  Antwerp,  celebrated  for  his  profound 
mastery  of  perspective,  which  was  so  great  that 
lie  could  exhibit  in  the  small  space  of  a cabinet 
picture  the  most  vast  and  magnificent  Gothic 
edifice,  so  as  to  induce  a belief  in  thereahtj  and 
immensity  of  the  space  the  building  represented. 
All  the  accessories  he  touched  in  with  mar* 
vellous  skill,  and  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
uniform  lines  and  tints,  he  introduced  a variety 
of  objects  to  diversify  the  scene;  and  bj  < 
judicious  management  of  chiaroscuro,  ffjT 
lively  effect  to  what,  in  most  hands,  would  lim  e 
had  a tame  and  unmeaning  air.  He  was,  how- 
ever, unsuccessful  with  figures,  which 
sometimes  executed  for  him  by  the  elder 
and  other  distinguished  artists,  a circumstance 

which  adds  to  the  value  of  Ins  pictures  b.  at 
Antwerp,  1570;  d.  1651,-His  son  Peter  Neel 
the  Younger,  painted  similar  subjects  to 
father,  but  in  a much  inferior  style. 


ither,  but  in  a muen  imenci  miseclla-  | 

Neele,  Henry,  necl,  a poet  and  miscci.a 

neons  writer,  the  son  of  an  Vo-  I 

Strand,  London,  was  brought  up to the  P h j 
fession  of  an  attorney,  which  he  follow  I'd 
credit  and  reputation  J?™  dfeX- 

He  was  a man  of  an  amiable  and  ™ d < u f 
tion,  and  of  strong  literary ; tastes, 
which  were  a volume  of  Poems,  Komai 
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of  History,”  “Dramatic  Scenes,”  and  “Literary 
Remains."  His  intense  .application  to  intel- 
lectual labour  induced  a tit  of  insanity,  and 
he  committed  suicide  Feb.  7,  1S23.  n.  179S. 

Nelkdinskt-Mklbtzkv,  Yurii,  nel-e-dins-'ke 
me-letz-ke , a celebrated  Russian  ballad-writer, 
who  at  first  served  in  the  army,  and  fought 
against  the  Turks  during  the  campaigns  which 
took  place  between  the  years  1770  and  1774. 
He  was  afterwards  attached  to  the  mission  dis- 
patched to  Constantinople,  and  was  selected  by 
the  emperor  Raul,  in  1797,  to  accompany  him  in 
his  journey  to  White  Russia.  In  1S09  the  Czar 
bestowed  upon  him  the  order  of  St.  Alexander 
Nevski,  having  previously  rewarded  his  services 
by  the  grant  of  an  estate,  with  several  hundred 
serfs,  together  with  the  order  of  St.  Anne.  As 
a song-writer,  he  was  graceful  and  charming  to 
an  extent  far  beyond  anything  that  had  hitherto 
been  attained  by  the  authors  of  his  country.  In 
his  writings,  the  utmost  simplicity  was  com- 
bined with  tenderness  and  warmth  of  feeling. 
B.  1751;  D.  1S29. 

Nelson,  Robert,  nel'-son,  a pious  and  learned 
writer,  received  his  education  at  St.  Paul’s 
School,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He 
was  strongly  attached  to  James  II.,  and  con- 
tinued to  communicate  with  the  nonjurors  till 
the  death  of  Bishop  Lloyd,  when  lie  returned 
to  the  established  church.  He  lived  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  Archbishop  Tillotson,  and  was 
the  zealous  promoter  of  all  works  of  charity. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  popular  books; 
among  wluch  are,  “ The  Practice  of  True  De- 
votion,” “A  Companion  to  the  Festivals  and 
Fasts  of  the  Church  of  England,”  “ The  Whole 
Duty  of  a Christian,”  “ The  Great  Duty  of 
Frequenting  the  Christian  Sacrifice,”  &c.  e. 
1056 ; d.  1714. 

Nelson,  Samuel,  one  of  the  most  ardent  of 
the  “ Irish  patriots”  in  1790;  and  who  edited 
the  “Northern  Star,”  which  exercised  great 
influence.  On  the  rebellion  being  put  down  in 
1796,  he  was  sent  to  prison,  where  he  remained 
till  set  at  liberty  by  French  interference,  at  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802.  He  then  retired 
to  America,  where  it  is  believed  he  died  of  the 
plague,  b.  1759. 

Nelson,  Horatio,  Viscount,  the  greatest  of 
British  admirals,  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Nelson,  rector  of  Burnham  Thorpe,  in 
Norfolk.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
school  of  North  Walsham;  but  at  the  age  of 
12  years  was  taken  to  sea  by  his  maternal 
uncle,  Captain  Suckling,  of  the  Eaisonnable 
mau-of-war.  Soon  afterwards,  the  ship  was  put 
out  of  commission,  and  young  Nelson  went  on 
board  a West  Indiaman.  Southey,  speaking  of 
this  step  taken  by  Nelson,  says,  “ He  returned  a 
good  _ practical  seaman,  but  with  a hatred  of 
the  king’s  service,  and  a saying  then  common 
among  sailors,  * aft  the  most  honour,  forward 
the  better  man.’”  To  remove  this  objection, 
he  was  again  placed  with  his  uncle,  who  had  ob- 
tained the  command  of  the  Triumph.  In  1773, 
a voyage  was  undertaken  for  the  discovery  of  a 
north-west  passage,  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  Phipps  and  Captain  Lutwidge.  The 
young  seaman  entered  on  board  the  ship  com- 
manded by  the  latter,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  that  perilous  voyage  by  his  skill,  courage, 
and  promptitude.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Seahorse,  in  which  he  sailed  to 
the  East  Indies.  He  passed  his  examination  for 
lieutenant  in  1777,  and  received  his  commission 
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as  second  of  t\\o  fowestoffe  frigate,  in  which  ho 
cruised  against  the  Americans.  In  1779  ho  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  post-captain,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Hinchinbrolce, 
with  which  he  sailed  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
while  there  essentially  contributed  to  the  taking 
of  Fort  San  Juan,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  His 
health  having  given  way,  he  returned  home,  and 
after  going  through  a"  course  of  Bath  waters, 
was  again  employed  in  the  Albemarle,  and  was 
subsequently  appointed  to  the  Boreas,  having 
under  his  orders  the  duke  of  Clarence,  after- 
wards William  IV.,  who  was  captain  of  the 
Pegasus.  While  thus  engaged,  he  married  the. 
daughter  of  William  Woodward,  Esq.,  judge  of 
the  island  of  Nevis,  and  the  widow  of  Dr.  Nes- 
bit,  a physician  of  that  island,  by  whom  ho 
never  had  any  issue.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  with  France,  he  was  nominated  to  the 
Agamemnon,  of  64  guns,  on  board  of  which  he 
sailed  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  present 
with  Lord  Hood  before  Toulon.  He  also  en- 
gaged and  captured  the  Ca-Ira  at  the  siege  of 
Bastia,  where  he  served  in  the  batteries  with  a 
body  of  seamen,  as  he  afterwards  did  at  Calvi ; 
and  while  employed  before  that  place  he  lost  an 
eye.  He  was  so  active  on  that  station,  that  his 
name  became  dreaded  throughout  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Under  Admiral  Hotham  he  was  in  the 
action  with  the  French  fleet,  March  15,  1795, 
In  1796  he  was  appointed  commodore  on  board 
the  Minerva,  in  which  frigate  he  captured  La 
Sabine,  a 40-gun  ship;  but  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  prize  upon  the  approach  of  the  Spanish 
fleet.  Fie  immediately  steered  with  the  intelli- 
gence to  Sir  John  Jervis,  oft- Capo  St.  Vincent. 
He  had  scarcely  communicated  tho  news,  and 
shifted  his  flag  on  board  the  Captain,  of  74  guns, 
when  the  enemy  hove  in  sight.  A close  action  en- 
sued, which  terminated  in  a complete  victory  on 
the  side  of  the  British,  who  were  inferior  in  num- 
bers. On  this  occasion.  Commodore  Nelson 
attacked  the Saniissima  Trinidada,  of  136  guns, 
and  afterwards  boarded  and  took  the  San  Lieu- 
las,  oi  80  guns;  whence  he  proceeded  in  the 
same  manner  to  the  San  Josef,  of  112  guns,  both 
of  which  surrendered  to  him.  For  his  share  in 
this  glorious  victory,  the  commodore  was  ho- 
noured with  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  having 
soon  afterwards  hoisted  his  flag  as  rear-admiral 
of  the  Blue,  he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
in-shore  squadron  at  the  blockade  of  Cadiz.  He 
there  made  a bold  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
bombard  the  city,  heading  his  men  himself, 
llie  next  exploit  in  which  lie  was  engaged,  was 
an  attempt  to  take  possession  of  Tenerifle,  which 
design  also  failed,  with  the  loss  of  Captain 
Bowen,  of  the  Terpsichore.  In  this  expedition, 
Admiral  Nelson  lost  his  right  arm  by  a cannon- 
shot,  and  was  carried  oil- to  the  boat  by  his  step- 
son, Captain  Nesbit,  on  his  back.  He  now 
returned  to  England  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health,  and  received  the  grant  of  a pension  of 
£1000  a year.  The  memorial  which  he  was  re- 
quired to  present  upon  this  occasion  stated  that 
he  had  been  four  times  in  action  with  the 
enemy’s  fleets  (in  three  with  boats,  upon  cutting- 
out  expeditious) ; had  assisted  at  the  taking  of 
three  towns;  had  served  at  Bastia  and  Calvi- 
had  assisted  in  capturing  seven  sail  of  the  line’ 
six  frigates,  four  corvettes,  and  eleven  priva- 
teers; had  taken  fifty  merchant-vessels;  had 
been  in  action  a hundred  and  twenty  times’;  had 
lost  his  right  eye  and  arm,  besides  receiving 
other  severe  wounds.  The  brave  admiral  how- 
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ever,  did  not  long  remain  inactive ; ho  rejoined 
Marl  St.  Vincent,  who,  on  receiving  intelligence 
ot'  the  sailing  of  Bonaparte  from  Toulon,  de- 
tached Sir  Horatio  Nelson  with  a squadron  in 
pursuit  of  him.  After  exploring  the  coast  of 
Italy,  this  indefatigable  commander  steered  for 
Alexandria,  where,  to  his  groat  mortification, 
not  a French  ship  was  to  be  seen.  He  then 
sailed  to  Sicily,  and  having  taken  in  fresh  sup- 
plies and  obtained  more  correct  information, 
returned  to  Alexandria,  which  he  descried 
August  1, 1793,  at  noon.  The  enemy,  consisting 
of  one  first-rate,  three  second-rates,  nine  seventy- 
fours,  and  four  frigates,  were  discovered  in 
Aboukir  bay,  lying  at  anchor  in  line  of  battle, 
supported  by  strong  batteries  on  an  island,  and 
strengthened  by  gun-boats.  Notwithstanding 
this  formidable  appearance,  the  British  admiral 
made  the  signal  for  battle,  and,  by  a masterly 
and  bold  manoeuvre,  gave  directions  for  part  of 
his  fleet  to  steer  inside  the  enemy,  who  were 
thus  exposed  between  two  fires.  The  contest 
was  hot  and  bloody  : several  of  the  French  ships 
were  soon  dismasted,  and  at  last  the  admiral’s 
ship,  L' Orient,  of  120  guns,  took  fire,  and  blew 
up.  The  firing,  however,  continued;  but,  by 
the  dawn  of  day,  only  two  sail  of  the  line  were 
discovered  with  their  colours  flying,  all  the  rest 
having  struck:  these  two  cut  their  cables  and 
stood  out  to  sea.  On  the  British  admiral  honours 
were  deservedly  poured : he  was  created  Baron 
Nelson  of  the  Nile,  received  the  thanks  of  Par- 
liament, together  with  the  captains  engaged, 
and  was  granted  a pension  of  £3000  per  annum. 
The  king  of  Naples  created  him  duke  of  Brontd, 
and  gave  him  an  estate.  Soon  after  this  he 
sailed  for  Sicily,  and  thence  to  Naples,  where 
he  quelled  a rebellion,  and  restored  the  king. 
Having  performed  these  and  other  important- 
services,  Lord  Nelson  returned  to  England, 
and  was  received  with  enthusiastic  joy.  A con- 
federacy of  the  northern  powers  having  alarmed 
the  government,  lie  was  employed  to  dissolve 
it.  A fleet  was  fitted  out,  the  command  of 
which  was  given  to  Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker, 
Lord  Nelson  being  appointed  second  in  com- 
mand. On  their  arrival  off  the  Cattegat,  and 
being  refused  a passage,  Lord  Nelson  offered  to 
conduct  an  attack  on  the  Danish  force,  which 
was  stationed  to  oppose  an  entrance.  This 
being  accepted,  he  shifted  his  flag  to  the  Ele- 
phant, and  passed  the  Sound  with  little  loss. 
On  the  2nd  of  April  the  action  commenced,  at 
10  o’clock,  and,  after  a sharp  conflict,  seventeen 
sail  of  the  Danes  were  sunk,  burnt,  or  taken. 
A negotiation  was  then  entered  into  between 
Nelson  and  the  crown  prince,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  admiral  went  ashore,  and  an  armis- 
tice was  settled.  He  next  obtained  from  the 
Swedish  government  an  order  for  taking  off  the 
embargo  on  English  ships  in  the  Baltic.  Having 
accomplished  these  great  objects,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  was  created  a viscount.  In 
1801  he  bombarded  the  enemy’s  flotilla  which 
had  been  collected  at  Boulogne  to  assist  m 
Napoleon’s  projected  invasion  of  England. 
After  experiencing  some  loss,  Nelson  withdrew, 
without  producing  any  material  effect  upon  the 
enemy.  Peace  having  been  suddenly  concluded, 
Nelson  retired  to  his  seat  at  Merton,  in  Surrey ; 
but,  hostilities  recommencing,  he  sailed  ior  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  March,  1803,  took  the 
command  of  that  station  on  board  the  \ictory. 
Notwithstanding  all  his  vigilance,  the  trench 
fleet  escaped  from  Toulon,  and  was  joined  by 
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that  of  Spain,  which  had  for  that  purpose 
emerged  from  Cadiz ; on  learning  which,  Nelson 
pursued  them  to  the  West  Indies  with  a greatly 
nferior  force.  The  combined  fleets,  however, 
struck  with  terror,  returned  without  effecting 
anything,  and,  after  a partial  action  with  Sir 
Robert  Calder,  oil’  Ferrol,  re-entered  Cadiz. 
Admiral  Nelson  returned  to  England;  but  soon 


set  sail  to  join  his  fleet  off  Cadiz.  The  French 
under  Admiral  Villeneuve,  and  the  Spaniards 
under  Graviua,  ventured  out  with  a number  of 
troops  on  board,  October  19, 1805,  and  on  the 
21st,  about  noon,  an  action  began  off  Cape 
Trafalgar.  The  combined  French  and  Spanish 
fleets  consisted  of  33  sail  of  the  line  and  7 frigates; 
the  English  squadron  mustered  27  sail  of  the 
line  and  4 frigates.  It  was  while  bearing 
down  upon  the  enemy  that  Nelson  hoisted  his 
celebrated  signal,  “ England  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty.”  Lord  Nelson  ordered  his  ship, 
the  Victory,  to  be  carried  alongside  his  old 
antagonist,  the  Santissima  Trinidada,  where  he 
was  exposed  to  a severe  fire  of  musketry ; and 
not  having  taken  the  precaution  to  cover  his 
coat,  which  was  decorated  with  his  star  and 
other  badges  of  distinction,  he  became  an  object 
of  aim  to  the  riflemen  placed  purposely  in  the 
tops  of  the  JBucentuur,  which  lay  on  his  quarter. 
During  the  heat  of  the  action,  a bullet  from  one 
of  these  wounded  him  just  belowthe  shoulder,  of 
which  he  died  in  about  three  hours.  After  the 
fall  of  Lord  Nelson,  the  command  devolved  on 
Admiral  Collingwood,  by  whose  bravery  and 
skill  the  victory  was  completed.  Eighteen 
French  and  Spanish  ships  were  taken ; eleven 
Escaped  into  Cadiz,  six  of  which  were  reduced 
to  mere  wrecks ; four  French  line-of-battle  ships 
which  hauled  off  in  the  action,  were  afterwards 
taken  by  Sir  Richard  Strachan.  “ The  death  of 
Nelson,”  says  Southey,  “ was  felt  in  England  as 
a public  calamity ; yet  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
fallen  prematurely,  whose  work  was  done;  nor 
ought  he  to  be  lamented,  who  died  so  full  of 
honours  and  at  the  height  c-f  human  fame.” 
His  brother,  the  Rev.  William  Nelson,  was 
created  an  earl,  with  a grant  of  £6000  per 
annum.  Lord  Nelson’s  sisters  were  voted  each 
£10,000,  with  £100,000  for  the  purchase  of  an 
estate.  The  remains  of  Lord  Nelson  were  in- 
terred in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  January  9, 1S06. 
b.  in  Norfolk,  1758. 

Nemesia^us,  Marcus  Aurelius i Olynipius, 
me'-si-ai'-nus,  n,  Latin  poet,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  perished  in  the  proscriptions  that  disgraced 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 
He  wrote  a poem  on  hunting  and  four  eclogues : 
these  were  included  in  the  collection  edited  by 
Stern  in  1832.  Flourished  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  3rd  century. 

Nexiesius,  ne-me'-si-vs,  bishop  ofEmesa,in 
Syria,  and  a learned  philosopher.  He  wrote  a 
work  entitled  “ The  N ature  of  Man,”  from  some 
passages  in  which  it  has  been  asserted  that  fie 
was  acquainted  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
The  work  is  certainly  a very  remarkable  one, 
and  is  fully  commented  upon  by  Sprengel,  in  m* 
“ History  of  Medicine,”  and  also  by  Freind  and 
Haller.  An  English  translation  of  it  was  made 
by  George  Wither,  London,  1630.  Flourished 
towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century. 

Nemoues,  Dukes  of,  ne-moor.  Nemours  * 
an  old  French  title  of  nobility,  derived  Lorn  Un- 
town of  that  name.  A branch  of  the  Armamiao 
family  first  bore  the  title.  The  last  oftliat  ic. 
Louis  d’Armagnac,  duke  of  Nemours,  u as  killed 
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while  lighting’  against  the  Spaniards  at  tho 
battle  of  Cerignola,  in  Apulia,  1503.  Gaston  de 
Foix  next  bore  the  title.  Tho  duchy  was  sub 
sequeutly  granted  by  Francis  I.  to  his  uncle, 
Philip  of  Savoy.  The  last  male  descendant  in 
this'line  was  Philip,  duke  of  Nemours. 

Nemours,  Mary  de  Longueville,  Duchess  of, 
was  the  daughter  of  the  duke  de  Longueville, 
and  the  wife  of  the  last-named  duke  de  Nemours. 
Her  “Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  France  during 
the  Minority  of  Louis  XIV.”  are  written  with 
spirit  and  fidelity,  b.  1625;  d.  1707. 

Nemours,  Louis  Charles  Philippe  Raphael, 
Duke  of,  second  and  eldest  surviving  son  of  the 
late  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  French.  In 
1831  he  was  elected  king  of  the  Belgians ; but, 
by  the  advice  of  his  father,  refused  the  dignity. 
In  1836  he  went  to  Algeria,  as  adjutant-general 
of  the  French  army,  and  commanded  a brigade 
of  infantry  at  the  siege  of  Constantine.  In  1840 
he  espoused  Victoria  Augusta  Antoinette, 
duchess  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  signalized  himself  in  the  deci- 
sive campaign  against  Abd-el-Kader.  During 
the  revolution  of  1848,  he  accompanied  his 
brother’s  widow,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  to  the 
Chamber'  of  Deputies.  After  tho  year  1818  he 
principally  resided  at  Claremont,  b.  at  Paris, 
1814.  5 

Nennius,  a British  historian,  and  abbot  of 
Bangor  in  the  7th  century,  who  when  the 
monks  of  his  house  were  massacred,  fled  for 
refuse  to  Chester.  He  composed  a work  en- 
ptled  Historia  Britonum,”  which  is  printed 
in  Bohn  s Antiquarian  Library.” 
Neoptolemus,  ne-op-toV -e-mus.  king  of  Epi- 
rus;  (See  Ptrrhus.) 

Neoptolemus  usurped  the  throne  of  Epirus 
during  the  minority  of  Pyrrhus  the  Great,  but 
was  subsequently  put  to  death  by  that  kin  or 
after  he  recovered  his  kingdom. 

Neoptolemus,  a relation  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  the  first  to  scale  the  walls  of 
Gaza,  when  that  city  was  taken  by  Alexander, 
liter  whose  death  he  received  Armenia  as  his 
province,  and  made  war  against  Eumenes.  Fie 
iias  supported  by  Cratcrus;  but  an  engagement 
•'  I th  Eumenes  proved  fatal  to  his  cause?  Cra- 
erus  was  killed  and  Neoptolemus  mortally 
vounded  by  Eumenes,  b.c.  321.  J 

Nepos,_  Cornelius,  ne-pos,  a Latin  historian 
li  the  reign  of  Augustus,  whose  patronage  he 
jo}  cd.  Of  all  his  works  there  remains  only 
us  Lives  of  Illustrious  Greek  Generals  ” This 
mrk  contains  short  biographies  of  twenty  Greek 
nd  two  Carthaginian  generals ; the  best  sketches 
emg  those  of  Alcibiades,  Epaminondas,  and 
ompomus  Atticus.  He  appears  to  have  also 
ji.tten  the  lives  of  the  Roman  generals;  but 
he  work  has  been  lost.  ' 

Nepos,  Flavius  Julius,  emperor  of  the  West 

ieeea  of 7 In  FTDaI,m?tia’  ancl  havinS  married  a 
iece  ot  Leo  I.,  that  monarch  gave  him  the 

!*?.c7ire'  ^ePos  marched  to  Rome  to 
thr°ne>  after  which  he  fixed  the  seat 
mftu  Tl a?  ,Eavenna,  but  was  obliged  to 
Urc  fnCT  n|by  -1S  ^vieraI>  Orestes.  He  then 

i two  *lDalmatia,  wherc  hc  was  assassinated 
^ two  officers  of  his  court;  in  480. 

. Ear>  nui'-re,  Philip  of;  founder  of  tho  eon 

hkb  °f  th(C  ordci'  o1’ the  Oratory  in  Italy 
»ch  wag  sanctioned  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII  in 

ranee  ?nd°oM  al'tcnvard?  found  members  in 
entsivorol  -er  eountncs-  Their  cngngc- 
e_eA01elievc  poorstraneersand  nil  irri  m q 
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to  administer  to  the  sick,  and  to  visit  prisoners. 
b.  at  Florence,  1515;  d.  1595. 

Neri,  Pompeio,  an  eminent  Italian  political 
economist.  He  became  professor  of  law  at  Pisa, 
and  was  employed  in  state  affairs  by  tho  duke 
ot  Loraine  and  tho  empress  Maria  Theresa, 
lie  tounded  the  Academy  of  Botany  at  Florence. 
He  wrote  “Observations  on  the  Ancient  and 
1 resent  State  of  the  Tuscan  Nobility,”  on  the 
Imposts  of  Milan,”  on  the  “Legal  Value  of 
Coin,  and  the  difficulty  of  fixing  and  maintain- 
mg  the  same.”  n.  at  Florence,  1707;  d.  1776. 

Nero,  Claudius  Ciesar,  ne'-ro,  sixth  Roman 
emperor,  was  the  son  of  Cains  Domitius  by 
Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germanicus.  He  was 
adopted  by  Claudius  in  a.d.  50,  and  four  years 
after  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  The  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  was  characterized  by 
justice  and  clemency.  He  was  liberal,  affable, 
polished,  complaisant,  and  his  heart  seemed  to 
possess  every  excellent  quality.  But  all  this  was 
mere  exterior,  and  a mask,  which  hid  the  most 
depraved  mind  that  ever  disgraced  a human 
being.  He  soon  laid  aside  his  artificial  virtues, 
released  himself  from  the  control  of  his  mother 
whom  lie  caused  to  be  assassinated,  and  vindi- 
cated the  unnatural  act  to  the  senate  on  a pre- 
tence that  Agrippina  had  plotted  against  him. 
Many  of  the  courtiers  shared  the  same  fate,  and 
Rome  was  deluged  with  the  blood  of  her  best  citi- 
zens. Nero  plunged  himself  as  deepin  debauchery 
as  in  cruelty.  He  turned  actor,  pretended  to 
excel  m music,  and  even  appeared  as  a compe- 
titor  m wrestling  at  the  Olympic  games,  wherc, 
though  he  was  defeated,  the  assessors  and  spec- 
tators,  out  of  flattery,  adjudged  him  the  victor. 
After  putting  to  death  his  wife  Octavia,  he 
sacrificed  his  tutor  Seneca,  Lucan  the  poet, 
letronius,  and  many  other  eminent  persons. 
He  also,  commenced,  a dreadful  persecution  of 
the  Christians,  and  is  stated  by  Suetonius  and 
Dion  to  have  caused  Rome  to  be  set  on  lire  in 
several  places,  and  during  the  conflagration  to 
have  beheld  the  scene  from  a high  tower,  wherc 
he  amused  himself  by  singing  to  his  lyre.  It  is 
certain  that  he  attributed  the  fire  to  the  Chris- 
tians, numbers  of  whom  were  torn  to  pieces  by 
dogs,  and  burned  during  the  night  in  the 
gardens  of  his  palace.  His  cruelties,  extrava ■ 
gance,  and  debauchery,  at  length  roused  the 
public  resentment.  Piso  formed  a conspiracy 
gainst  the  tyrant,  but  it  was  discovered  and 
defeated.  That  of  Galba,  however,  proved  more 

flnHovf fU  ’ antl  being  abandoned  by  his 
natteieis,  was,  at  his  own  request,  put  to  death 
by  one  of  the  officers  of  his  court,  b.  at  Antium 
in  Latium,  a.d.  37;  d.  a.d.  68.  ’ 

Marcus  Coceius,  ner-va,  thirteenth 
Roman  emperor,  succeeded  Domitian,  a.d  96 
He  became  the  favourite  of  the  Romans  by  his 
nnldness  and  generosity,  but  would  not  allow 
any  statues  to  be  erected  to  liis  honour.  At  the 
close  of  life,  his  soldiers  mutinied  against  him  • 
a occasion  he  behaved  with  calmness 
and  mtiepidity.  He  then  appointed  Trajan  his 
successor,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people 
He  was  the  first  Roman  emperor  of  foreimi  ex- 
traction, his  father  being  a native  of  Crete,  b. 
at  Narnia,  Umbria,  a.d.  27;  d.  a.d.  98. 

Nesselrode,  nes'-sel-rod,  Charles'  Robert 
Count  von  a modern  Russian  diplomatist,  whoso 
Hanoverian  nobles,  settled  in  Li  von  fa 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century.  After 

to S rv  T°r  I0  thc  a.™y> ]1G  became  attached 
to  the  diplomatic  service,  and  was  employed  in 
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ti  minor  capacity  at  Berlin,  the  Hague,  and 
other  places.  In  1807  he  went  to  Paris  as 
ambassador  from  Russia;  and  on  the  accession 
of  Alexander  I.,  was  appointed  his  secretary. 

In  1814)  he  accompanied  Alexander  to  Paris, 
where  he  signed  the  famous  treaty  of  the  Quad- 
ruple allianco.  lie  also  acted  as  the  plenipo- 
tentiary of  Russia  at  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
and  went  with  his  master  to  the  congresses  of 
Aix-la-Chapellc,  Troppau,  Laybach,  and  Verona. 
Duringthe  subscquenthalf-century,  he  continued 
to  serve  the  successive  sovereigns  of  Russia  as 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  b.  at  Lisbon,  1780; 
n.  1862.  . „ , 

Nessir  Khan,  sovereign  of  Beloo- 

chistan,  who  accompanied  Nadir  Shah  into  India 
and  signalized  himself  there  by  his  bravery  and 
wisdom.  He  dethroned  and  killed  his  brother 
Hadji  Mohammed,  khan  of  the  Beloocliees,  who 
had' rendered  himself  odious  to  his  subjects, 
re-established  order  in  the  country,  encouraged 
trade  and  commerce,  and  caused  himself  to  be- 
come so  powerful  as  to  proclaim  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  kingdom,  which  he  extended  by 
many  conquests.  ■ d.  1795.  . 

Nestor,  nes'-tov,  the  father  of  Russian  hi  story, 
was  a monk  at  Kiev.  His  principal  work  is  a 
Chronicle,  which  dates  from  the  year  862  to 
1116,  and  is  the  source  of  the  history  of  the 
Sclaves.  It  was  published  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
1767  by  order  of  Peter  the  Great.  Flourished 
at  the  close  of  the  lltli  and  beginning  of  the 
12th  centuries. 

Nestorius,  nes-tor  -i-us,  a bishop ot  Constan- 
tinople in  the  early  part  of  the  5tli  century, 
under  Theodosius  II.  He  was  a native  of  Syria, 
and  was  deposed  from  his  bishopric  for  denying 
the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  or  the  two 
natures  of  Christ.  His  opinions  spread  widely 
over  the  East,  and  still  have  followers  there. 

Net; hoff,  Theodore  von,  noo'-hof,  called  at 
one  time  “ King  of  Corsica,”  was  the  son  of 
Anthony,  Baron  von  Neuhoff,  who,  marrying 
the  daughter  of  a merchant,  thereby  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  his  relations,  and  was  obliged 
to  emigrate  to  France,  where  he  entered  the 
army.  Theodore  was  for  some  time  m the 
suite  of  the  Baron  von  Gortz,  the  Swedish 
minister  * but,  when  that  statesman  was  exe- 
cuted at  Stockholm,  ho  entered  the  Spanish 
service,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He 
soon  afterwards  married  one  of  the  queen  s 
maids  of  honour,  by  whom  he  had  a son,  who 
became  known  in  England  as  Colonel  Frederick. 
After  deserting  his  wife,  whose  jewels  lie  carried 
off  Theodore  von  Neuhoff  went  to  Sweden, 
Holland,  Italy,  France,  and  England  travelling 
under  different  names  and  titles.  In  1/36  lie 
en°-an-ed  with  several  Corsican  leaders,  who 
promised  to  hail  him  king  of  Corsica,  on  the 
condition  that  he  should  procure  aid  for  the 
islanders  in  their  struggle  against  Genoa. 
Theodore  thereupon  set  out  for  iums,1 whose 

Bey  he  induced  to  give  him  ten  cannons,  4000 
muskets,  munitions  of  war,  food,  and  10,000 
n-old  sequins.  Thus  provided,  he  set  out  from 
Tunis  with  a suite  of  sixteen  persons,  and 
landed  upon  the  east  coast  of  Corsica.  _ Shortly 
afterwards,  the  Corsicans  elected  lnm  their 
kin'1-  and,  during  several  months,  he  exercised 
regal  power,  created  an  order  ot  knighthood, 
and  put  three  persons  to  death.  J.^c 
Genoa,  however,  declared  lnm  ^ Jus  followers 
traitors,  and,  in  a short  time,  the  Corsicans 
grew  tired  of  their  monarch.  He  thcieupon 
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quitted  the  island  to  seek  succour,  which  he 
declared  had  been  promised  him,  but  first  ap. 
pointed  deputies  to  manage  affairs  during  his 
absence.  He  next  travelled  in  Italy,  France, 
and  Holland.  At  Amsterdam  he  was  imprisoned 
for  debt,  but  found  means  to  procure  his  release, 
as  well  as  to  fit  out  a frigate  and  three  merchant 
vessels,  with  which  lie  set  sail  for  Corsica  in 
1738.  'flie  Genoese  and  French  were  now,  how- 
ever, almost  masters  of  the  island,  and  the 
“ king”  was  afraid  to  disembark.  Four  years 
afterwards  he  again  went  to  Corsica,  but  could 
not  succeed  in  obtaining  recognition  from  his 
former  subjects.  He  subsequently  repaired  to 
London,  where  he  was  reduced  to  poverty,  and 
became  a prisoner  in  the  King’s  Bench  for  debt. 
In  1756  Horace  Walpole  procured  his  release, 
Theodore  registering  his  kingdom  of  Corsica 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  He  died  in 
London  in  a state  bordering  upon  destitution, 
1756.  Horace  Walpole  wrote  a singular  epitaph 
for  his  tombstone,  which  was  set  up  in  St.  Ann’s, 
Soho.  b.  at  Metz,  about  1696. 

Nepkirch,  Benjamin,  noi' -lceersli , a German 
poet,  who  made  a versified  translation  of  Fend- 
lon’s  “Telemachus,”  and  produced  several  other 
works,  b.  in  Silesia,  1665 ; d.  at  Anspacb,  1729 

Neukohu,  the  Chevalier  Sigismund,  noi'-kon, 
a modern  German  musical  composer,  was  a 
relative  of,  and  received  his  first  instruction 
in  music  from,  Michael  Haydn,  elder  brother 
of  the  composer  of  “The  Creation.”  After 
acquiring  a high  reputation  in  Germany  and 
France,  he  visited  England  in  1829,  and  pro- 
duced there  his  greatest  works,  the  oratorios 
“David”  and  “Mount  Sinai.”  His  song  of 
“ The  Sea”  was  at  one  time  the  most  popular 
song  of  the  day.  In  1853,  the  Society  for  the 
Revival  of  Sacred  Music  in  Scotland  published 
“ Twenty  Psalms”  composed  by  him,  which  are 
classed  amongst  the  most  simple  and  beautiful 
productions  of  their  kind  in  existence.  In  1551 
he  acted  as  one  of  the  jury  at  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition. b.  at  Salzburg,  1778;  d.  1858. 

Nevers,  Philip  JulienMancini  31  azarin,  Dulse 
de,  ne-vair',  was  the  nephew  of  the  Cardinal 
Mazarin.  He  distinguished  himself  as  the 
patron  of  Pradon  against  Racine,  which  pro- 
duced sharp  controversies  among  the  wits. 
The  duke  wrote  some  sonnets  on  that  occasion, 
and  other  poems  of  little  merit,  b.  at  Lome, 
1611;  d.  at  Paris,  1707. 

Nevile,  or  Nevtle,  Alexander,  neo-il,  a 
poet,  supposed  to  have  been  educated  at  L nni- 
bridge,  was  one  of  the  learned  men  whom  Arch- 
bishop Parker  kept  in  his  family,  and  to  whom 
he  was  secretary,  in  which  office  Parker  s suc- 
cessor, Grindal,  continued  him,  and  to  these 
prelates  Nevile  dedicated  his  Latin  narrative  ot 
a,o  Vm-fnll.-  insurrection  under  Kett.  which  was 


the  Norfolk  insurrection  under  Kett,  which  was 
accompanied  by  an  account  of  Norwich, 
list  of  the  Saxon  and  British  kings.  In  lost 
he  published  the  Cambridge  verses  on  the  ileain 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  projected  a translation 


&U61WS1UMJ,  UllU  ,,  xwvy  — ■ 1^14 

logia  ad  Wallise  proceres.’  b.  lull;  n. 

Nevile,  or  Nevil,  Thomas  dean  of  Canter- 
bury, was  an  eminent  benefactor  to  inr i 
College,  Cambridge,  where  lie  expended  Lot  u 
in  rebuilding  the  fine  quadrangle  which 
the  name  of  Ncvile’s  court.  Horn ■ 
fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  m JoL, 
was  senior  proctor  of  the  university  m 15so, 
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became  master  of  Magdalen  College  in  1582, 
prebend  of  Ely  and  rector  of  Doddington-cum- 
JVlarsli  in  1587,  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  in 
1588,  dean  of  Peterborough  in  1590,  master  of 
Trinity  College  in  1593,  and  dean  of  Canterbury 
in  1597.  He  was  concerned  in  various  contro- 
versies of  the  period,  and  was  sent  by  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift  to  Scotland  to  assure  James 
of  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  the  clergy.  Be- 
sides his  beneficence  to  Trinity  College,  he  was 
also  a liberal  patron  of  Eastbridge  hospital,  Can- 
terbury ; and  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city  he 
was  buried  in  what  has  since  been  called  N evil’s 
chapel,  n.  at  Canterbury;  d.  1(H5. 

Newcastle,  Duchess  of.  (Sec  Caveneish, 
Margaret.) 

Newcastle,  Ilenry  Pelham  Fiennes  Pelham 
Clinton,  Duke  of,  nit-leas' -el,  a British  states- 
man, eldest  son  of  the  fourth  duke  of  New- 
castle, who,  after  completing  his  education  at 
the  University  of  Oxford,  was  elected  (as 
Lord  Lincoln)  representative  of  the  southern 
division  of  Nottinghamshire  in  1832.  In  1S34 
he  became  a lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  retained 
the  appointment  until  April  of  the  succeeding 
year.  Between  the  years  1841  and  1846  he  acted 
as  chief  commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
which  post  he  vacated  to  assume  the  functions 
of  chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  He  lost  his  scat 
iu  the  last-named  year  for  supporting  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  He 
was,  however,  returned  shortly  afterwards  by 
the  Falkirk  burghs,  and  remained  in  the  House 
of  Commons  until  1851,  at  which  time  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  dukedom  of  Newcastle,  upon  the 
death  of  his  lather.  He  became  secretary  of 
state  for  the  Colonies  in  1S52,  in  the  Aberdeen 
administration.  Upon  the  separation  of  the 
War  business  from  that  of  the  Colonies,  with 
which  it  had  hitherto  been  joined,  the  duke 
accepted  the  duties  of  the  former  department; 
but  the  mismanagement  of  the  army  during 
the  first  winter  in  the  Crimea,  led  to  his  in- 
curring much  odium,  before  which  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  office.  Lord  Panmure 
his  successor,  stated,  however,  that  the  after 
and  more  successful  arrangements  emanating 
from  the  War-office  were  inaugurated  by  the 
duke  himself.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies,  and  in  1860  accom- 
panied the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  travels  in 
Canada  and  in  the  United  States,  acquiring, 
by  his  judicious  and  affable  bearing,  great  es- 
teem, both  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States. 

B.  in  London,  1811;  D.  1864. 

New  come,  William,  nu'-kom,  a learned  Eng- 
lish divine,  who  became  successively  bishop  of 
Ossory  and  Waterford,  and  archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh. He  published  “The  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,”  “ Letter  to  Dr.  Priestley  on  the  Dura- 
tion of  Our  Lord's  Ministry,”  “Observations  on 
;ur  Lord’s  Conduct,”  au  improved  version  of 
the  twelve  Minor  Prophets,  another  of  Ezekiel 
Iteview  of  the  Chief  Difficulties  in  the  Gospel 
History  relating  to  Our  Lord’s  Besurrcction  ” 
and  other  important  works,  e.  1729 ; d.  1800.’ 
Newcomen,  Thomas,  nu'-ko-men , a lock- 
smith of  Dartmouth,  who,  about  1695,  invented 
the  engine  which  is  called  after  his  name,  and 
winch  was  the  first  in  which  steam  was  em- 
ployed as  a motive  power.  That  engine  was 
Perfected  by  Watt.  (See  Watt.) 

Newman,  Rev.  John  Henry,  D.D.,  Tin’ -man  'a 
modern  English  divine,  who  was  educated  at 
the  L nit ersity  of  Oxford,  where,  in  1822,  lie  was 
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elected  fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  subsequently 
became  vice-principal  of  Alban  Hall.  In  1833 
he  assumed  a leading  position  in  what  was  then 
termed  the  “Oxford  movement;”  and,  in  con- 
junction with  Messrs.  Pusey,  Keble,  and  others, 
eommenced  the  publication  of  the  “Tracts  for 
the  Times,”  which  so  affected  the  theological 
world,  and  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to 
recede  from  the  principles  of  the  English  Re- 
formation, and  to  approach  the  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  The  last  and  90th 
number  was  written  by  Dr.  Newman  himself; 
and,  after  its  publication,  the  bishop  of  Oxford 
was  called  upon  to  put  an  end  to  the  series, 
in  1845,  Dr.  Newman  entered  the  communion 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  He  has  written 
many  theological  and  other  works,  his  last 
book  of  importance  being  his  autobiography, 
“ Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua,”  1864.  e.  1801. 

Newman,  Francis  William,  a modern  English 
writer,  brother  of  the  preceding,  like  whom  ho 
seceded  from  the  Church  of  England,  but  upon 
totally  opposite  principles.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  exactly  define  the  peculiar  theological  views 
of  Mr.  Newman;  but,  by  certain  individuals,  the 
term  “sceptical”  has  been  applied  to  them. 
Alter  completing  his  education  at  Worcester 
College,  Oxford,  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  Balliol 
in  1826,  but  resigned  the  office  in  1830.  During 
the  three  succeeding  years,  he  travelled  in  the 
East,  and,  in  1834,  became  classical  tutor  in 
Bristol  College,  which  he  vacated  in  1840,  to 
assume  the  proiessorship  of  classics  at  Manches- 
ter New  College.  In  1846  he  was  nominated  pro- 
fessor of  the  Latin  language  and  literature  iu 
University  College,  London.  As  a philologist 
he  ranks  as  a highly  accomplished  and  acute 
writer.  In  this  department  of  knowledge,  his 
most  important  works  have  been  “A  Grammar 
of  the  Berber  Language,”  “ The  Odes  of  Horace, 
translated  into  unrhymed  metre,”  and  the 
“ Iliad”  of  Homer.  His  peculiar  and  theolo- 
gical opinions  have  been  expressed  iu  his  “Lec- 
tures  on  Political  Economy,”  “ The  Crimes  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg  against  its  own  Liege 
Subjects,”  “The  Soul:  its  Sorrows  and  its 
Aspirations,”  “Phases  of  Faith,”  and  a “His- 
tory of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy,  from  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Samuel  to  the  Babylonish  Cap- 
tivity.  _ He  likewise  contributed  a number 
of  political  and  other  articles  to  the  Eclectic 
Prospective,  and  Westminster  reviews.  Some 
elementary  works  also  emanated  from  his 
pen ; such  as  “ Difficulties  of  Elementary  Geo- 
metry, ’ “ An  Introduction  to  Roman  History  ’* 
&e.  b.  in  London,  1805. 

Newport,  George,  nit! -port,  a modern  English 
comparative  anatomist  and  physiologist,  whose 
earliest  ellorts  at  acquiring  scientific  knowledge 
were  made  under  the  most  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances. He  was  at  length  enabled  to  be- 
come apprentice  to  a surgeon  at  Sandwich  in 
Rent,  and  subsequently  concluded  his  medical 
education  at  the  University  of  London.  At  a 
later  period  he  produced  a number  of  valuable 
memoirs,  chiefly  upon  the  insect  tribes,  which 
were  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  “Philosophical  Transactions” 
In  1844  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Entomo- 
logieal  Society ; was  twice  awarded  the  medal 
of  the  Royal  Society;  and  was  fellow  of  the 
Lmnaian  and  Royal  Societies.  His  researches 
upon  the  respiration,  temperature,  and  the 
structure  of  the  blood-globules  in  insects  are  of 
tho  highest  value,  b.  in  Kent,  1S0»  d,  1854. 
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Newton,  Thomas,  mi' -ton,  an  English  divino 
and  physician,  was  educated  hast  at  Oxford 
and  afterwards  at  Cambridge.  Ho  taught  a 
school  at  Macclesfield,  and  practised  physic  • 
alter  which  lie  obtained  the  living  of  Ilford  in 
Essex.  Ho  wrote  “ The  History  of  the  Sara- 
cens,” “Approved  Medicines  and  Cordial  Re- 
ceipts,”  “Directions  for  the  Health  of  Magis- 
trates and  Students,”  “ Herbal  of  the  Bible  ” &c 
i).  in  Cheshire,  1543;  d.  1007. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  nu'-ton,  the  greatest  of 
English  philosophers,  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  family  in  Lincolnshire.  Losing  his 
father  in  his  childhood,  his  care  devolved  on 
Ins  mother,  who  gave  him  an  excellent  educa 
tion,  though  she  married  a second  time.  In 
1654  he  was  sent  to  the  Grantham  school,  where, 
saysBrewster,  in  his  “Life”  of  the  philosopher,  he 
made  little  progress,  until  one  day  “the  boy  who 
was  above  him  having  given  him  a severe  kick 
in  the  stomach,  from  which  he  suffered  great 
pain,  he  laboured  incessantly  till  he  got  above 
him  in  the  school ; and  from  that  time  con- 
tinued to  rise  until  he  was  the  head  boy.”  At 
the  age  of  18  he  removed  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  had  the  learned  Mr.  (after- 
wards Dr.)  Isaac  Barrow  for  liis  tutor.  Under 
that  able  mathematician,  Newton  made  rapid 
progress.  After  going  through  Euclid’s  Ele- 
ments, the  most  difficult  problems  in  which 
were  very  easy  and  familiar  to  him,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  study  of  Descartes’  Geometry,  with 
Ouglitred’s  Clavis,  and  Kepler’s  Optics,  on  all 
of  which  he  made  marginal  notes  as  he  went 
along;  and  this  always  continued  to  be  his 
method  of  study.  It  was  in  this  early  course 
that  he  invented  the  method  of  series  and  flux- 
ions which  he  afterwards  brought  to  perfection, 
though  his  claim  to  the  discovery  was  unjustly 
contested  by  Leibnitz,  who  obtained  a knowledge 
of  it  in  1676  from  the  author  himself.  At  the 
age  of  22,  Mr.  Newton  took  his  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  arts;  and,  about  the  same  time,  applied 
himself  to  the  grinding  of  optic-glasses  for  tele- 
scopes; and,  having  procured  a glass  prism  iu 
order  to  try  the  phenomena  of  colours  lately 
discovered  by  Grimaldi,  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vations was  his  new  theory  of  light  and  colours. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague  in  1665,  he 
retired  to  Woolsthorpe,  his  native  place,  where, 
secluded  from  conversation  and  books,  his  active 
and  penetrating  mind  conceived  that  hint  which 
save  rise  to  his  celebrated  system  of  the  uni- 
— He  was  sitting  alone  hi  his  garden, 


Newton 


verse. 


when  some  apples  falling  from  a tree  led  Inis 
thoughts  to  the  subject  of  gravity;  and  reflect- 
ing on  the  power  of  that  principle,  he  began  to 
consider  that,  as  it  is  not  diminished  at  the  re- 
motest distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  it 
may  be  extended  as  far  as  the  moon,  and  to  aU 
the  planetary  bodies.  This  subject  he  after- 
wards resumed  on  the  occasion  of  the  great 
comet  in  1680;  and  in  1687  the  important  prin- 
ciple which  forms  the  foundation  of  the  New- 
tonian philosophy  was  first  published,  under  the 
title  of  “ Philosophise  Naturalis  Principia  Ma- 
thematica.”  On  the  author’s  return  to  the  Uni- 
versity in  1667,  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  his 
college,  and  took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  succeeded  Dr.  Barrow 
in  the  mathematical  professorship,  on  which 
occasion  he  read  a course  of  optical  lectures  in 
Latin.  These  he  had  not  finished  in  1671,  when 
he  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society',  to 
which  learned  body  he  communicated  his  theory 
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ol  light  and  colours,  which  was  followed  by  his 
account  of  a new  telescope  invented  by  him  and 
other  interesting  papers.  The  second  telescope 
made  “with  Ins  own  hands”  is  still  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  Royal  Society.  When  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  University  of  Cambridge  were 
attacked  by  James  II.,  Newton  was  appointed 
to  appear  as  one  of  her  delegates  in  the  High 
Commission  court,  where  he  pleaded  with  so 
much  ability  that  the  king  thought  proper  to 
stop  Ins  proceedings.  He  was  next  chosen  to 
represent  his  University  in  Parliament,  in  which 
he  sat  till  it  was  dissolved  in  1689.  In  1695  he 
was  made  warden  of  the  Mint,  and  afterwards 
master  of  that  office;  which  place  he  held  with 
the  greatest  honour  till  his  death.  On  his 
last  promotion,  he  nominated  Mr.  Whiston  to 
fill  Ins  chair  at  Cambridge,  with  all  the  profits 
the  Place,  and  resigned  it  entirely  to  him  in 
^*,^3.  same  year  he  was  chosen  president 
or  the  Royal  Society,  which  office  he  retained 
during  twenty-five  years.  He  was  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  having 
been  chosen  in  1699.  In  1704  he  published  his 
treatise  on  the  “Reflections,  Refractions,  Inflec- 
tions,  and  Colours  of  Light,”  which  was  after- 
wards  translated  into  several  languages,  and 
went  through  many  editions.  The  next  year, 
Queen  Anne  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  In  the  succeeding  reign,  he  was 
very  often  at  court,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
afterwards  Queen  Caroline,  frequently  conversed 
with  him  on  philosophical  subjects.  About 
1718  he  communicated  to  her  royal  highness  the 
outlines  of  his  treatise  on  Ancient  Chronology, 
with  which  she  was  so  pleased,  that  she  never 
would  part  with  it.  A surreptitious  copy  of  it 
was,  however,  obtained  and  carried  to  France 
by  the  Abbe  Conti,  who  translated  and  printed 
it,  with  observations.  On  this,  Sir  Isaac  pub- 
lished a paper  on  the  subject  in  the  “Philoso- 
phical Transactions,”  and  the  work  at  length 
in  English,  in  4to.  After  enjoying  an  uncom- 
mon share  of  health,  owing  to  his  activity  and 
temperance,  till  he  was  fourscore  years  old,  this 
great  man  began  to  be  afflicted  with  a dis- 
order of  the  bladder.  The  last  twenty'  days  of 
his  life  were  attended  with  much  pain;  yet, 
amidst  the  severest  agonies,  he  never  expressed 
the  slightest  impatience.  After  his  death,  his 
body  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and 
was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  dukes  of  Montrose  and  Roxburgh, 
and  three  earls,  bearing  the  pall.  A stately 
monument  was  erected  over  his  remains,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  choir.  Sir  Isaac  was  of  mid- 
dling stature,  and  his  countenance  was  pleasing 
and  venerable.  He  was  of  a very  meek  disposi- 
tion, and  a great  lover  of  peace : to  his  othc-r 
great  qualities,  he  -added  a serious  and  devout 
reverence  of  religion.  His  favourite  study  was 
the  Bible,  the  prophecies  of  which  he  illustrated 
by  his  researches.  He  conformed  to  the  Church 
of  England,  but  lived  in  friendship  with  good 
men  of  all  communions,  and  was  an  enemy 
to  every  kind  of  persecution.  Sir  Isaac  had  a 
great  abhorrence  of  infidelity,  and  never  failed 
to  reprove  those  who  made  free  with  revelation 
in  his  presence ; of  which  the  following  is  an 
instance.  The  learned  Dr.  Halley  was  scepti- 
cally inclined,  and  sometimes  took  the  liberty 
of  sporting  with  the  Scriptures.  On  one  such 
occasion.  Sir  Isaac  said  to  him,  “ Dr.  Halley,  I 
am  always  glad  to  hear  you  when  you  speak 
about  astronomy,  or  other  parts  of  mathematics, 
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because  that  is  a subject  which  you  have  studied 

ofChri  ia^vr£nd;  bllfc  you  sh0llld  "S 
ot  Uiiistianity,  for  you  have  not  studied  it-  I 

ter  ” %dr  Tn°'V  y°U  ku°'v  notllinS  of  the  mat- 
ter.  bir  Isaac  was  never  married,  and  nor- 

hapg  had  never  time  to  think  of  it,  bein-  con- 
stantly immersed  in  the  profoundest  studies 
finmocf*  bcill“  'vlIhn«  to  have  them  broken  by 

hi?m  e‘‘fhnt°nC-f{nS'i  •I)r*  Pemberton  states  of 
him,  that  neither  his  age  nor  Ins  universal  rp 
putation  had  rendered  him  stiff  in  o uion  or  in 
any  degree  elated;”  and,  shortly  before  his 
death,,  the  great  philosopher  spokeofhis  sublime 
efloits  m the  following  humble  manner— »i 

In  mlclrn  "ihat  1 n\ay  ,apPear  t0  the  world;  but 
to  myself,  I seem  to  have  been  only  like  a boy 

playing  on  the  seashore,  and  diverting  myself 
m now  and  then  finding  a smoother  pebble  or 

a prettier  shell,  than  ordinary,  whilst  the  area t 
K1  truth  l*?  a11  ^covered  before  me  ” 

Xe"bl0It  hlS  b°ro-Pat ' eWoolsthorpe°,nis  pLaced^a 

ss  ■ Ssr" u,e  **■  »>— «i 

*,p^Uore-^n«dTn?t^re’s  laws  IaJ  hid  in  night- 
God  said.  Let  Newton  be !’  and  all  was  light  ” 
An  English  translation  of  the  “ Principle  was 
made  by  Motte,  and  published  in  1729  For  a 
full  account  of  the  philosopher's  works,  see 
Sir  David  Brewster’s  “Memoirs  of  the  Lit“ 


Jiancnam,  IB42;  n.  at  Kensington,  172 7 

Mausolus  Afrer 
■ ( in  a hne  collection  of  sculptures  fn  thn 

thal  pte B. me  °”“ 

Newton,  Thomas,  an  eminent  English  prelate 

c'™Sendl]CaH?n  was  commenced  at  Westmin- 
ster  school ; whence  he  was  elected  to  Trinity  Col- 

* f®’r C^hndge,  of  which  he  was  chosen  fellow. 
A / orders,  he  became  curate  of 

•A  George  s,  Hanover  Square.  1 n 1749  he  nub 
hshed  an  edition  of  Milton’s  “ Paradise  Lost” 
with  notes  selected  from  various  authors  and 
many  0 his  own.  He  also  prefixed  a curious 
and  well-written  life  of  the  author.  In  175G  lie 
,"a?  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  kino-  • 
*Y . aoout  1/C2  became  bishop  of  Bristol  in’ 

) himself.  B.  ill  Staffordshire,  1701;  d.  1730  1 
Af.wton,  John,  an  episcopal  clergyman  "of 
iJvmutie  principles,  was  originally  bred 
hmefnUnder  hi?  father>  who  was  master  of 

merchant  vessel.  He  afterwards  engaged  in 

Guinea  trade,  and  led  a very  irregular  life 
)r  some. years;  but  at  last  grew  both  serio  « 

o-i  tUi0US-  iBy  great  clili8'encc  and  applica- 
nt ionqUirCd  3 kn?'yledge  of  the  Latin  and 
reek  languages;  and  m 17G4,  was  ordained  to 


“ 'r  i wf1 ' 'C 'on l;l-  or  (ho  Utterance  of  the  Heart  ” 

n.  1725  “S?  » ***  « ""mJFL 

PaScTS,1 KftW.a.  modem  Engli.h 
are  f’,,n  nf  a EoyaI  Academician,  whose  works 
!,of  ‘ho  grace  and  freshness  of  Watteau 
his  own6  cx'P1'essiveness  entirely 

On-iv-Vi  - , -1?26  he  Produced  “The  Lovers’ 

pfSBsl 

happy  condition  for  about  two  years  i n vo' 
» reason,  but  died  four  days  after  yards' 

one  of  ]/|C1I,ngen’  and  marshal  of  France  was’ 
of  Napoleon’s  SLal.  7n\f  ttf-Sfl! 

Tr.’ 111  i/o/y  enlisted  in  a re^impnf  nf  imrnn  9 

Sat  Tr  Td^  ± t° consp 

Attracting  the  notice of  GeLral hJ' 
whom  he  was  surnamed  “the  Indefot  mble  ” 

he  was  appointed  to  'theTm/  of  the  Phbm  ’ 
while  serving  with  which  ho  ...-I,  p“luo; 
handfiil  of  cavalry  too  - won  ’ th  only  a 
made  himself  m aster  of  th 2°P°  Pnsoners,  and 

ssstiilIP 

siSSia#? 

sought  their  lives1  TTmW  , Satory,  who 

where  NapK^S'a’  P?is- 

tn  1805  lie  commanded  the  eighth  corns  nf+ho 
army  m Germany,  and  stormfd  the  vfflal % 
Elehingen,  where  the  Austrians  lost  l Jnn^n  f 

1 

created  4°dSof 

Prussian  corps,  cut  off’ the  retreat  of  thepr°— d 3 
at  Konigsberg,  aud  defeated  the  left  wiifg^fSS 
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enemy  at  Friedland.  In  Spain  he  was  placed 
under  Massena;  and  it  was  to  his  persevering 
skill  that  the  capture  of  Ciudad-Itodrigo  and 
Almeida  was  due.  Although  he  greatly  assisted 
Massena  in  his  retreat  from  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vcdras,  the  latter  and  himself  became  engaged 
in  serious  disputes,  which  led  to  the  recall  of 
Noy.  When  the  grand  army  set  out  for  Russia, 
in  1812,  Ney  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
third  corps.  In  that  disastrous  expedition, 
he  is  stated  to  have  urged  Napoleon  to  winter 
at  Smolensko;  but,  although  his  counsel  re- 
mained unheeded  by  the  emperor,  he  won  from 
him  the  surname  “Bravest  of  the  Brave,"  by 
his  intrepidity  upon  every  occasion.  During 
the  terrible  retreat  that  ensued,  Ney  performed 
prodigies  of  valour.  General  Dumas  relates, 
that  one  morning  at  Gaubinnen,  a man  in  a 
dark  cloak,  long  beard,  and  weather-beaten 
face,  entered  his  room.  “Iam  at  last  here,” 
said  the  stranger;  “General  Dumas,  do  you 
recognise  me?"  General  Dumas  replied  that 
he  did  not.  “ I am  the  rear-guard  of  the  grand 
army,”  continued  the  stranger ; “ I have  lired 
the  'last  musket-shot  on  the  bridge  of  Kowno; 

I have  thrown  the  last  of  our  arms  mto  the 
N iemen,  and  have  come  here  through  the  woods. 

I am  Marshal  Ney!”  When  Napoleon’s  star 
had  begun  to  decline,  Ney’s  courage  and  ability 
remained  as  brilliant  as  before.  He  was  at  Baut- 
zen, Lutzen,  and  Dresden,  helping  in  all  to  bring 
victory  to  the  French  standard ; but  at  Danne- 
witz  ho  was  defeated  by  Bernadotte.  The  em- 
peror, however,  displayed  no  resentment  towards 
his  brave  general  when  he  heard  of  the  disaster. 
Upon  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  in  1814,  Ney  re- 
tired to  his  country  seat,  from  which  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Paris  to  assume  the  command  ot  the 
eighth  military  division.  When  he  had  reached 
Paris,  he  learned  for  the  first  time  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  oppose  his  old  master,  who  had 
returned  from  Flba,  and  was  advancing  to- 
wards the  capital.  Unfortunately  for  himselt, 
he  undertook  to  oppose  Napoleon,  but  gave 
way  before  the  astute  mind  of  his  ancient  chief. 
Instead  of  capturing,  he  went  over  to  Napoleon, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  almost  his 
whole  army.  At  Waterloo  he  displayed  asto- 
nishing bravery,  five  horses  were  shot  under 
him ; but  on  foot,  his  dress  torn  with  balls,  he 
headed  the  columns  of  the  Guard,  and  urged 
them  to  the  charge.  All  was  unavailing,  how- 
ever and.  in  the  retreat,  he  was  one  of  the  last 
to  quit  the  disastrous  field.  After  the  fall  of 
the  emperor,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
soon  afterwards  proscribed  as  a traitor  to 
France.  Fouchc  provided  him  with  a passport, 
bv  means  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  gam  the 
frontiers  in  safety ; but,  unhappily,  turning 
back  for  some  slight  cause,  he  was  arrested, 
brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  death. 
The  u-arden  of  the  Luxembourg  was  chosen  lor 
the  place  of  execution,  and  there  the  brave 
soldier  calmly  met  his  death ; there,  he  who 
had  fought  five  hundred  battles  lor  France  not 
one  against  her,  was  shot  as  a traitor.  n.  at 
Sarre- Louis,  Loraine,  1769;  shot,  1815. 

Nicander,  ni-kan  der,  a Greek  poet,  phy- 
sician, and  grammarian,  who  was  a voluminous 
writer ; but  only  two  of  his  works  have  come 
down  to  us.  H e is  supposed  to  have  been  born 
at  Claros,  a town  ofColophon,  andto  have  lived 

about  135  b.c.  . , „„  Q„,„ 

Nic.vndee,  Charles  Augustus,  a.  modem  Swe- 
dish poet,  who  commenced  his  literary  career 
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in  1820,  with  the  production  of  “The  Runic 
Sword;  or,  the  First  Knight."  In  1827  he 
visited  Italy,  and,  upon  his  return,  published 
“ Recollections  of  the  South,”  a prose  work,  but 
interspersed  with  some  poems  of  great  beauty 
and  pathos,  n.  at  Stregniis,  1799 ; d.  1839. 

Niccolint,  John  Baptist,  nek'-o-le'-ne,  a mo- 
dern Italian  poet,  was  the  son  of  humble  parents 
resident  in  Florence,  but,  in  spite  of  poverty,  he 
received  an  education  which  enabled  him,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  to  become  librarian 
and  professor  of  History  and  Mythology  at  the 
Academy  of  Arts.  On  the  grand  ducal  restora- 
tion, he  was  so  highly  in  favour  that  Ferdinand 
111.  gave  him  the  appointment  of  librarian  in 
his  own  palace ; but  N'iecolini  soon  returned  to 
his  old  functions  at  the  Academy,  which  afforded 
him  greater  independence.  His  literary  atten- 
tion was  given  almost  wholly  to  dramatic 
poetry  : and  in  one  of  his  first  tragedies,  “ Na- 
buco,”  the  personalities  of  Napoleon  I.,  Pius 
VII.,  Letitia,  Maria  Louisa,  and  other  great 
characters  of  the  time,  were  embodied  in  the 
dramatis  persona:,  the  emperor  himself  appear- 
ing through  the  poetical  guise  of  the  king  of 
Babylon.  The  first  edition  of  Niecolini’ s trage- 
dies appeared  at  Florence  in  1831,  and  in  1817 
M.  Le  Monnier  published  his  complete  works, 
with  the  omission  of  two  dramas,  “ Arnoldo  di 
Brescia”  and  Pliilippo  Strozzi,”  which  were 
rather  too  daring  to  be  represented  or  even 
printed  in  Tuscany.  Niecolini  also  wrote  several 
lyric  poems  which  were  highly  popular,  and 
among  them  a poem  in  three  cantos,  entitled 
“La  Pieta,”  which  celebrates  the  institution  of 
the  fraternity  of  the  Misericordia,  and  their  pious 
works  during  the  plague  and  inundation  which 
visited  Leghorn  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  . 
The  range  of  antique  themes  taken  up  in  rapid 
succession  by  Niecolini  at  the  opening  of  his 
career,  was  abandoned  in  later  years  for  a mo- 
dern and  romantic  class  of  subjects.  His  prose 
works  consist  of  philological  treatises  and 
academical  discourses.  Niecolini  was  an  enthu- 
siastic advocate  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ; 
and  it  was  a severe  attack  of  illness  alone  wnieli 
prevented  him,  in  1847,  from  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  political  movements  of  that  epoch. 
B.  1785 ; D.  1861.  , ..  , 

Nicephoros  I.,  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
ni-sef’-or-us,  was  at  first  chancellor  of  the  empire, 
but  usurped  the  throne,  in  802,  from  the  empress 
Irene,  whom  he  banished  to  the  isle  of  Mitylene. 
The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  marked  by 
wisdom  and  clemency ; but  afterwards  he  com- 
milted  such  cruelties,  that  his  subjects  revolted, 
and  proclaimed  Bardanes,  surnamed  the  lurK, 
emperor.  Bardanes  was  defeated,  however,  and 
sent  to  a monastery,  where  he  was  depnvedot 
his  eves.  The  Bulgarians  having  invaded  the 

empire,  and  ravaged  Thrace,  Nicephorusmarcned 

against  them ; but  was  vanquished  and  slain, 

Nicephoros  II.  (Phocas),  a nobleman  of 
Constantinople,  whose  character  was  so  popular, 
that  he  was  raised  to  the  Imperial  throne _ m 
963.  lie  married  the  widow  ot  Ins  predecessor, 
Ilomanus  II.,  and  drove  the  Saracens  out  of 
a great  part  of  Asia.  He  was  assassinated  by 
John  Zimisces  and  other  conspirators,  in  _9b9. 

Nicephoros  III.  was  invested  with  the 
purple  by  the  army,  which  he  commanded,  i 
1078.  He  was  deprived  of  this  dignity  ml  , 
by  his  general,  Alexis  Comnenus  who  sent  him 

to  a convent,  when?  lie  died  shortly  afar. 
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NicEpnoEus,  Callistus,  a Greek  historian, 
who,  among  other  works,  produced  an  “ Eccle- 
siastical History,”  in  twenty-three  books,  the 
date  of  which  commences  with  the  year  610. 
This  work  was  translated  iii'to  French  by  Du 
Due,  and  again  into  Latin  by  Lange,  in  the 
17th  century.  Flourished  in  the  14th  century. 

Niceeoh,  Jean  Pierre,  nin'-e-rawng,  an 
eminent  French  biographer  entered  the  reli- 
gious order  of  the  Barnabites,  and  became  a 
celebrated  preacher.  He  was  also  successively 
professor  of  philosophy  and  theology,  and 
librarian  to  his  society.  His  works  are  “ Me- 
moirs of  Men  illustrious  in  the  Republic  of 
Letters,  with  an  Account  of  their  Works,”  a 
translation  of  Dr.  Hancock’s  treatise  on  the 
‘‘Virtues  of  Common  Water,”  “The  Conver- 
sion of  England  to  Christianity.”  b.  1635: 
d.  173S. 

Nicetas,  Acominatus,  ni-se'-tas,  a Byzantine 
historian,  who  wrote  the  “ Annals  of  the  By- 
zantine Empire,”  in  twenty-one  books.  He  was 
employed  in  various  posts  at  the  court,  of  Con- 
stantinople, until  the  year  1204,  when  he  re- 
tired to  Nieaea,  where  ho  died,  1216. 

Nicholas  I.,  Pope,  nik'-o-las,  was  elected  in 
succession  to  Benedict  III.,  in  858.  He  ex- 
communicated Photius,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, whose  schism  led  to  the  separation 
of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  churches,  d.  867. 

Nicholas  II.  was  a native  of  Burgundy, 
archbishop  of  Florence,  who  succeeded  Stephen 
IX.  as  pope  in  1059.  He  was  opposed  by  a 
rival,  who  styled  himself  Benedict  X. ; but  be- 
ing disavowed  by  the  council  of  Sutri,  Benedict 
was  obliged  to  forego  his  claim  to  the  papal 
chair.  This  pope  assembled  a council  at  Rome, 
and  caused  a decree  to  be  passed  whieh  was 
very  important  in  the  subsequent  elections  to 
the  tiara.  He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  II. 
D.  1061. 

Nicholas  III.  was  of  a noble  Italian  family, 
and  elected  pope  in  succession  to  John  XXI.,  in 
1277.  He  obtained  from  the  emperor  Rudolph 
of  Hapsburg  large  grants  of  Italian  territory ; 
among  the  rest,  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  He 
dispatched  a number  of  missions  to  heathen 
countries,  and  deprived  Charles  of  Anjou,  king 
of  Naples,  of  the  dignity  of  a senator  of  Rome. 
Hte  successor  was  Martin  IV.  d.  1280. 

Nicholas  IV.  was  a native  of  Ascoli,  and 
was  elected  to  the  papal  chair  upon  the  death 
of  Ilonorius  IV.,  in  1288.  He  excommunicated 
James  of  Aragon  and  his  followers  in  the  island 
of  Sicily,  and  advanced  the  claims  of  Charles  II. 
of  Anjou  to  that  kingdom.  He  likewise  endea- 
voured to  excite  a new  crusade,  but  without 
success.  This  disappointment  hastened  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1292. 

Nicholas  V.,  cardinal  bishop  of  Bologna, 
became  pope  after  Eugenius  IV.,  in  1447.  He 
restored  peace  to  the  Romish  and  Western 
churches,  and  caused  the  sovereigns  and  states 
of  Italy  to  forget  their  feuds.  He  collected 
books  and  manuscripts,  and  ordered  transla- 
tions to  be  made  of  the  Greek  classics.  The 
Vatican  library  was  also  founded  by  him,  and 
he  embellished  Rome  with  numerous  fine  edi- 
fices. d.  1455. 

Nicholas  I.,  emperor  of  Russia,  was  the 
third  son  of  the  emperor  Paul,  by  his  second 
wife,  Sophie  Dorothea,  daughter  of  Frederick 
Eugene,  duke  of  Wiirtemberg.  His  father 
having  been  assassinated  while  Nicholas  was 
only  in  his  fifth  year,  his  education  devolved 
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upon  his  mother,  who  caused  him  to  be  most 
carefully  instructed  in  letters,  the  sciences,  and 
the  arts.  He  was  taught  to  speak  the  French 
and  German  languages  with  as  much  fluency  as 
his  native  Russian ; while  in  the  theory  of  the 
art  of  war,  for  the  study  of  which  he  evinced 
great  aptitude  from  his  earliest  years,  his  pro- 
gress was  rapid  and  brilliant.  He  ascended  the 
throne  of  Russia  in  1825,  after  the  death  of  his 
eldest  brother  Alexander,  who  had  no  issue, 
Constantine,  the  next  brother,  was  the  legiti- 
mate heir;  but  he  had  renounced  his  claim 
two  years  previously.  Before  becoming  em- 
peror, Nicholas  had,  however,  to  repress  a for- 
midable insurrection,  comprising  powerful 
members  of  the  military  and  nobility.  During 
that  critical  period,  Nicholas  displayed  a fear- 
less and  energetic  character,  whieh  rapidly 
awed  the  insurrectionists,  many  of  whom  were 
shot  down  or  subsequently  executed,  or  banished 
to  Siberia.  Shortly  after  his  coronation,  he 
sent  his  troops  against  the  shah  of  Persia, 
whose  army  was  defeated  in  several  engage- 
ments by  Marshal  Paskiewitcli.  The  shah  was 
compelled  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Tourkmanchai, 
by_  which  the  provinces  of  Erivan  and  Naks- 
chivan  were  ceded  to  Russia,  an  indemnity 
of  about  three  millions  sterling  in  cash  being 
also  exacted  from  him.  Nicholas  joined  with 
England  and  France  in  aiding  the  Greeks  to 
achieve  their  independence,  and  the  Russian 
fleet  co-operated  with  those  of  the  two  first- 
named  powers  in  annihilating  the  Turkish 
flotilla  at  Navarino.  In  1828  war  broke  out 
between  Russia  and  Turkey;  upon  which  Ge- 
neral Diebitsch  captured  the  fortress  ofSilistria, 
routed  the  Turkish  army  at  Shumla,  crossed 
the  Balkan,  and  appeared  before  Adrianoplc. 
In  1829  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  was  concluded, 
which  gave  to  Russia,  besides  large  tracts  of 
territory  in  Asia,  the  right  to  trade  in  all  parts 
of  Turkey  and  upon  the  Danube,  and  the  free 
passage  of  the  Dardanelles.  In  virtue  of  this 
concession,  Nicholas  likewise  became  the  pro- 
tector of  the  Danubian  Principalities.  In  1830 
he  displayed  considerable  hostility  towards  the 
revolution  that  had  brought  about  a change  of 
dynasty  in  France;  and  m the  same  year  an 
insurrection  burst  forth  in  Poland,  which  was 
not  repressed  until  after  a terrible  struggle  of 
ten  months.  The  brave  but  unsuccessful  Poles 
were  treated  with  the  utmost  rigour;  many 
were  sent  to  Siberia  or  the  army  of  the  Cau- 
casus; the  universities  were  suppressed,  the 
libraries  and  other  great  establishments  were 
transferred  to  St.  Petersburg;  and  finally,  in 
1832,  the  kingdom  of  Poland  became  extinct. 

In  1839  a formal  declaration  of  war  was  made 
against  the  Circassians,  with  whom  the  Rus- 
sians had  long  been  engaged  in  a desultory 
warfare.  This  struggle  was  vigorously  main- 
tained by  the  emperor  throughout  his  whole 
life,  but  it  remained  for  his  successor  Alexan- 
der to  thoroughly  subdue  the  brave  moun- 
taineers.. Nicholas  visited  England  for  the 
second  time  in  1844,  and  was  cordially  received 
by  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  During  the 
Hungarian  insurrection  of  1849,  the  troops  of 
Nicholas  enabled  Austria  to  triumph  over  her 
revolted  subjects,  and  to  complete  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Hungary.  In  1853  he  dispatched  Prince 
Menschikoff  to  Constantinople,  to  exact  from 
the  Porte  a treaty  whereby  Russia  mi  Hit  be 
permitted  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Turkey,  and  secure  to  herself  the  prercvmtve 
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of  protecting  tiro  Greek  subjects  of  the  Otto- 
man empire.  The  result  of  Princo  Menschi- 
koif’s  mission  is  well  known : Russia  occupied 
the  Danubian  principalities  as  “ a material  gua- 
rantee;” the  licet  of  Nicholas  destroyed  the 
Turkish  vessels  at  Sinope;  and  France  and 
England  declared  war  against  the  czar,  in- 
vaded the  Crimea,  where  the  Russian  arms 
were  subjected  to  defeat  at  the  Alma,  at  Inker- 
mann,  and  at  Sebastopol;  all  the  forts  upon 
the  southern  side  of  which  were  captured 
and  destroyed.  This  last  event,  however,  was 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  emperor,  who 
succumbed  to  a mortal  malady,  whilst  busily 
engaged  in  preparing  renewed  efforts  against 
the  allies.  The  emperor  Nicholas  was  a man 
of  prodigious  industry ; his  energetic  character 
enabled  him  to  assume  the  position  of  defender 
of  order  and  legitimacy  throughout  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  Order  and  legitimacy  signified 
to  him,  however,  a total  repression  of  national 
liberty.  With  respect  to  his  own  country,  he 
was  professedly  despotic.  “ Despotism,”  he 
observed,  “ is  the  very  essence  of  my  govern- 
ment.” The  great  object  of  his  public  life  was 
to  realize  the  ambitious  projects  of  Peter  I.  and 
Catharine  II. — the  possession  by  Russia  of 
Constantinople,  and  of  the  territories  of  the 
sultan,  b.  at  St.  Petersburg,  1796 ; d.  1855. 

Nichol,  J.  P.,  LL.D.,  nik'-ol,  professor  of 
astronomy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  was 
the  son  of  a bookseller  in  Montrose,  and  Mr. 
Nichol’s  first  venture  in  life  was  as  schoolmas- 
ter of  Dun  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town, 
when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  He 
afterwards  studied  for  the  church,  and  was  duly 
licensed  as  a preacher.  Literature  and  science, 
however,  soon  diverted  him  into  a course  more 
suitable  to  his  faculties.  Among  other  literary 
undertakings,  Mr.  Nichol  for  some  time  edited 
the  “Fife  Herald,”  to  adaughter  of  the  proprietor 
of  which,  Mr.  Robert  Tullis,  he  was  married. 
After  obtaining  his  professorship  from  Lord 
Melbourne’s  ministry,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  various  popular  works  on  astronomy, 
“The  Architecture  of  the  Heavens,”  “The 
Solar  System,”  “The  Planetary  System,” 
“ The  Planet  Neptune,”  &e. ; and  by  his 
lectures  on  the  same  class  of  subjects,  he 
was  the  first  to  make  the  public  familiar 
with  what  is  called  the  “Nebular  Hypothesis." 
b.  1804. 

Nicholls,  William,  nilc'-ols,  an  English 
divine  of  much  learning  and  piety,  was  edu- 
cated at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  after  which  he 
became  fellow  of  Merton  College,  and  took  his 
degree  of  D.D.  in  1695 ; at  which  time  he  was 
rector  of  Selsey,  in  Sussex.  Dr.  Nieliolls  pub- 
lished several  valuable  works:  the  principal 
of  which  were,  “ A Conference  with  a Theist," 
“A  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England,”  and 
“A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.”  n.  1664;  d.  1712. 

Nichols,  John,  a learned  antiquarian  writer, 
who  early  in  life  was  placed  in  the  office  of  Wil- 
liam Bowyer,  “the  last  of  the  learned  printers.” 
He  was  afterwards  manager  and  partner  Jn  that 
printing-office;  and  at  Bowyer’s  death,  in  1/77, 
the  establishment  fell  into  his  hands.  Nichols 
was  author,  or  editor  and  printer,  of  a very 
large  number  of  learned  works.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  were,  “ Biographical  and  Lite- 
racy Anecdotes  of  William  Bowyer,  F.S.A.,” 
“ illustrations  of  Literary  History,”  “History  of 
<he  County  of  Leicester,"  “The  Progresses  and 
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Processions  of  Queen  Elizabeth,”  and  “ Illustra- 
tions of  the  Manners  and  Expenses  of  Ancient 
Times."  From  the  year  1778  until  his  death, 
he  conducted  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine.” 
B.  at  Islington,  1745  ; d.  1826. 

Nichols,  John  Gough,  a modem  Englirh 
antiquarian,  was  grandson  of  the  preceding. 
His  first  important' work  was  produced  in  1829, 
with  the  title,  “ Fac-Similes  of  Autographs, 
with  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Royal,  Noble, 
Learned,  and  Remarkable  Persons.”  His  later 
productions  included,  among  others,  “ The 
Chronicle  of  Queen  Jane,”  a translation  from 
Erasmus’s  “ Pilgrimage  to  St.  Mary  of  Walsing- 
ham,”  and  “ The  Chronicle  of  the  Grey  Friars 
of  London.”  During  many  years  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  but  va- 
cated the  post  in  1856.  Subsequently,  however, 
he  contributed  to  the  pages  of  that  periodical 

The  autobiography  of  Sylvanus  Urban,  Esq.,” 
which  contained  much  interesting  matter  rela- 
tive to  the  early  writers  and  affairs  of  that 
magazine,  b.  in  London,  1806. 

Nicias,  nish'-i-as,  an  Athenian  commander 
and  statesman,  who,  by  his  merit,  rose  to  the 
highest  offices  in  his  country.  He  signalized 
himself  in  the  war  of  the  Peloponnesus,  which 
he  had  the  honour  of  concluding.  Afterwards 
he  was  appointed  to  command,  with  Eurymedon 
and  Demosthenes,  against  Sicily.  These  three 
generals  laid  siege  to  Syracuse  for  two  years; 
but,  finding  it  impregnable,  they  were  about  to 
retire,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Syra- 
cusans, and  Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  with  a 
great;  part  of  their  troops,  made  prisoners. 
Nicias  was  put  to  death  by  the  Syracusans, 
413  b.c. 

Nicias,  physician  to  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus, 
who  made  air  offer  to  Fabrieius,  the  Roman 
consul,  of  poisoning  his  master  for  a sum  of 
money,  b.c.  280.  Fabrieius  disdained  the  pro- 
posal, and  acquainted  Pyrrhus  with  his  trea- 
chery. Thereupon  Pyrrhus  is  stated  to  have 
exclaimed,  “ This  is  that  Fabrieius  whom  it  is 
harder  to  turn  aside  from  justice  and  honour 
than  to  divert  the  sun  from  its  course.”  Nicias 
is  said  to  have  been  put  to  death,  and  his  skin 
used  for  covering  the  seat  of  a chair. 

Nicias,  a celebrated  Grecian  painter,  who 
was  contemporary  with  Apelles.  His  greatest 
picture  was  that  which  illustrated  the  passage 
in  Homer’s  “ Odyssey”  where  Ulysses  invokes 
the  shades  of  the  departed.  Ptolemy  I.,  king 
of  Egypt,  offered  Nicias  sixty  talents  (about 
£15,000)  for  the  picture  : but  the  painter  pre- 
ferred to  present  it  to  his  native  city  of  Athens. 
One  of  his  pictures  was  taken  to  Rome  by 
Augustus,  in  whose  temple  it  was  afterwards 
fixed.  He  is  likewise  stated  to  have  painted 
some  of  the  statues  of  Praxiteles.  Flourished 
about  the  end  of  the  4th  century  b.c. 

Nicolai,  Christopher  Frederick,  mk'-o-lai,  a 
learned  German  bookseller,  who  taught  himself 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  and,  in  the  16th 
century,  established  several  critical  journals  at 
Berlin.  The  most  important  of  his  separato 
works  are  “ Anecdotes  of  Frcdcrick  the  Great, 

“ Essay  on  the  Templars,”  and  “ Remarks  on 
the  liistory  of  the  Rosicrucians  and  Free’ 
masons.”  b.  at  Berlin,  1733;  d.  1811. 

Nicolas,  Sir  Harris,  nik'-o-lat,  an  English 
antiquarian  writer,  whose  early  years  were  spent 
in  the  English  navy.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
great  war  with  France,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
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in  1825.  As  a lawyer,  he  was  almost  entirely 
employed  m Peerage  cases  before  the  House  of 
hords.  His  works  were  botli  numerous  and 
important ; the  principal  of  them  hems'  “ The 
Iy^?ry  0 1 10  battle  of  Agincourt,”  a “ Life 
of  Chaucer  * appended  to  Pickering's  edition 
of  the  poet's  writings;  “The  Dispatches  and 
Letters  ot  Lord  Nelson,”  and  two  volumes  of  a 

History  oi  the  British  Navy,”  which  were  all 
that  he  completed  before  his  death.  In  1831  he 
was  created  a knight  of  tiic  Hanoverian  Guel- 
plue  Order,  b.  in  Cornwall, 1799;  d.  1818. 

Nicole,  Pierre,  nilc’-ol,  an  eminent  French 
writer,  "’ho  in  1639,  became  a member  of  the 
.Society  of  1 ort  Royal,  where  he  taught  youth 
with  great  reputation,  and  assisted  Arnauld  in 
many  ot  his  works.  In  1679  he  quitted  France 
on  account  of  the  persecution  against  the  Jan- 
semsts;  but,  some  time  after,  obtained  leave 
to  return  to  Paris.  In  his  latter  years  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  Eossuet  against  the 
Quietists,  and  was  engaged  in  other  contro- 
versms.  He  was  the  chief  author  of  the  cele- 
brated work  known  as  the  “ Port  Royal  Lo<nc  ” 
He  also  translated  several  valuable  works  from 
tne  Latin;  and  his  moral  essays  are  esteemed  • 

Soeiefw”  his.  “ Ttfatise  °n  Preserving  Peace  in 
bociet^  His  other  works  are  chiefly  polemical 
B.  at  Chartres,  1625:  d.  1695.  J 1 

Robert,  nik'-ol,  a Scotch  poet,  the 
0 Parents  in  humble  circumstances,  and 
hose  efiorts  at  self-education  were  pursued 
6 most  disadvantageous  circumstances. 
^‘hc  a*f.  °,f  f1  he  produced  a small  volume  of 
poems,  which  became  exceedingly  popular  and 
passed  through  several  editions.  He  shortly 
obt?,med  \he  post  of  editor  of  the 
Leeds  Times,  which,  under  his  control  was 
more  than  tripled  in  its  circulation.  Ilis  prose 
Sl|lu,lSi  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  politi- 
ca  ai tides  contributed  to  the  before-mentioned 
pi  nit,  and  were  marked  by  strongly  liberal  sen- 
timents and  a clear  energetic  style.  His  health 
which  had  always  been  frail,  and  was  probably 
shattered  by  his  youthful  studies,  gave  wayaftw 

5bontd-ibvP^  Cn^g?d  upon  his  edhorial  duties 
about  a 3 ear ; and  he  removed  to  Edinburgh 

"here  lie  ched  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  reached 
manhood.  n.  m Perthshire,  1814;  d.  1837 
Nicolsoiv,  William,  nik’-ol-son,  a learned 
Enghsh  prelate,  born  at  Orton,  in  Cumberland 
was  educated  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford  • be- 
came,  successively,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  Derrv 

«Thearpnbrhi°P  o°f  + ?ashel-  He  Published 
r ;,'he  English  Scotch,  and  Irish  Historical 
Library,  the  Leges  Marchiarum,  or  Border 
Laws,  and  several  other  works.  He  also  dis- 
w;fhUISv,-(l  hmaself  by  the  zeal  and  ability 
with  which  he  entered  into  the  Bangorian 
lontroversy.  n.  1655;  d.  1727. 

Nicomedes  l.,nik-om'-e-dees,tenzo?TS[t\\vn\* 
f8hnC/ifed-his  falhcr’  Ziphcctcs,  n.c.  278.^  In 
the  yCar.  }!c  ao1u«llt  the  assistance  of 

,li.n  ! a&ainst  his  brother  Zibohes,  who 
d'sp  ,l„cd  the  throne  with  him.  His  barbarian 
auxiliaries  subsequently  turned  against  him 
ai.d  overran  Asia  Minor,  d.  about  250  b c ’ 
xMcomedes  H„  succeeded  Prusias  II.’,  149 

ally  nf  Ti!o°nhl3  ,on»  VC!?n’  he  remained  the 
al-nini  Ath-^ Romans,  and  assisted  the  latter 
T?n?«fc*A: ristomeus,  king  of  Pergamus,  131  b c 
The  jast  years  of  his  reign  were  spent  in  com 

D 91  BSoagamSt  Mlthridates  VI-»  king  of  Pontus. 
Nicomedes  III.,  son  and  successor  of  the 
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preceding,  was  deposed  in  the  first  year  of  his 
by  Mlthridates  VI.;  but  was  afterwards 
restored  by  the  Romans.  In  88  b.o.  he  en- 
gaged with  the  Romans  in  attacking  Mitlni- 
clates,  whose  general  defeated  him  in  Papilla- 
goma;  whereupon  he  fled  to  Italy,  where  he 
remained  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  b o SI 

RomfnsT74BUaSSUe'  h°  Mt  hiscrown  to  tlia 

Nicot,  Jean,  ne'-Tco,  a French  courtier  and 

sadoi^tfWp0  fVaS  isenf  by  Francis  Ir-  us  ambas- 
sador  to  Portugal,  whence  he  brought  the  plant 

calhddNl0b+aCC0'  whjch’  “ France,  has  been 
called  Nnotianp,  out  of  compliment  to  the  im- 
porter. He  wrote  a work  upon  Navigation 
and,  in  1606,  published  “ The  Treasury  of  the 
Frendi  Language,”  which  is  stated  to  be  tho 
first  French  dictionary  known,  b.  at  Nimes, 
1530;  d.  at  Pans,  1600.  ’ 

„Carste,n’  ne'-boor,  a celebrated 
Danish  traveller,  whose  parents  died  while  he 

ZZrr,!  y0Ung:  *n  c'°usequence  of  this  occur! 
renee  he  remained  until  his  21st  year  in  an 

!isto°1wUnedUCated  .co!Klition>  training  his  sub- 
sistence as  an  agricultural  labourer.  In  1754 

however,  he  zealously  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  geometry,  with  the  view  of  gaining 
the  post  of  land-surveyor  in  his  native  district 
He  afterwereL  passed  to  the  university  of 

p0  tr!!v?en  t b,ut,lus  pecuniary  resources  becom- 
m,,  exhausted,  he  enlisted  in  the  Hanoverian 
Se^’,Which  hG  iimtted  in  1757,  on  being 
appointed  to  a scientific  expedition  about  to  be 
dispatched  by  the  king  of  Denmark  to  Arabia. 
Niebuhr  requested  to  be  allowed  to  increase  his' 
scientific  qualifications  by  eighteen  months’ 
study;  and  when  the  expedition  set outjSSSd 
it  as  mathematician  and  geographer.  After 
travelling  in  Arabia,  Bombay,  Persia,  and  Asia 

?767°rhnN-iebu ,hr  retarned  to  Copenhagen  in 
1767,  having  been  absent  six  years  His  four 
companions  had  died  in  the  East;  but  Niebuhr 
succeeded  in  bringing  home  a collection  of  notes 
mife  iCie3’j which  were  subsequently  edired 
engraved,  and  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Danish  government,  and  have  been  used  hv 
every  historian  of  Arabia,  from  Gibbon  untU 
the  present  day.  The  most  important  of  these 
classical  works  were,  “ Description  of  Arabia^ 
Travels  in  Arabia,”  and  “ Political  and  mu’; 
ary.State  of  the  Turkish  Empt  ’’  ^ 

° Z,CeSJ°  ieienee  wcre  recognised  by  hifuo- 
Wj°  aPP°'nted  him  to  a civil  post  in 
Holstein,  and  created  him  councillor  of  state 
luither,  when  he  became  incapacitated  from 
discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  through 
blindness,  the  Danish  government  would  hot 
accept  hls  resignation,  but  appointed  an  assist 

iifp*  tocarryor;  hl.s  labours  until  tho  end  of  his 
Jne.  b.  in  Holstein,  1733 ; d.  1815. 

D-mish  Ulu«tn  ?arthold  George,  a celebrated 
Danish  historian,  was  son  of  the  preceding 

After  concluding  a brilliant  academical  career' 
he  became  private  secretary  to  the  Danish’ 
minister  of  finance  in  1796;’ but  his  studious 
and  _ retiring  disposition  being  ill  suited  for 
administrative  functions,  lie  exchanged  the 
post  for  that  of  assistant-secretary  t.o  the  Koval 
Library  of  Copenhagen.  After  spend  o nbrnl 
two  years  in  Edinburgh,  London,  and  Holstein 
he  returned  to  Copenhagen  in  1800.  Niebuhr 
wuas  uivited  to  Berlin,  where  he  arrived 
shortly  before  the  battle  of  Jena.  Upon  the 
establishment  of  the  University  of  Berlin  lie 
was  appointed  therein  lecturer  or?  Romm! 
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history ; find  the  discourses  which  he  delivered 
while  fulfilling  this  office  formed  the  germs  of 
the  great  work  upon  which  his  fame  rests. 
The  War  of  Liberation,  as  it  was  termed  in 
Germany,  called  Niebuhr  from  his  studious  life ; 
and,  during  the  years  1813-14,  he  was  em- 
ployed at  the  head-quarters  of  the  allied  army. 
In  1810  he  was  sent  from  Berlin  as  ambassador 
to  Home,  whence  lie  requested  to  be  recalled  in 
1822.  After  spending  some  time  at  Naples,  he 
returned  to  Berlin,  but  shortly  afterwards  re- 
paired to  Bonn,  where  he  gave  lectures  upon 
Jioman  antiquities  and  other  subjects,  in  the 
newly-founded  university.  After  superintend- 
ing the  publication  of  the  works  of  the  Byzan- 
tine historians,  he  occupied  himself  with  the 
enlargement  and  completion  of  his  “Roman 
1 listory.”  The  iirst  volume  of  this  new  edition 
was  given  to  the  world  in  1827;  but,  a tire 
having  destroyed  all  Niebuhr’s  manuscripts, 
the  publication  of  the  second  was  delayed  until 
1S30.  This  great  work  inaugurated  a new 
and  more  rational  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
misty  legends  of  early  tradition ; and,  although 
Niebuhr  therein  displayed  a scepticism  and  a 
distrust  of  mystical  authorities,  he  did  more 
than  any  other  man  to  evolve  a truthful  and 
sound  basis  whereon  to  erect  a rational  history 
of  Rome.  The  “ Roman  History”  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Archdeacon  Haio, 
Bishop  Thirlwall,  and  Dr.  Schmitz.  Many  ol 
Niebuhr’s  shorter  treatises  arc  to  be  iound  in 
the  “Classical  Journal,”  the  “Philological 
Museum,”  &c.  In  addition  to  the  before-men- 
tioned works,  Niebuhr  produced  “ Lectures  on 
the  History  of  Rome,”  which  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Dr.  L.  Schmitz,  n.  at  Copen- 
hagen, 1776;  d. 1831. 

Niel,  Adolphe,  neel,  a modern  general 
and  marshal  of  France,  in  1821  became  a 
student  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  which  he 
quitted  to  study  engineering  at  Metz.  He  rose 
but  slowly  through  the  subordinate  grades 
of  the  army.  In  1827  he  was  lieutenant  of  en- 
gineers ; in  1835  he  became  a captain, _ and  won 
his  promotion  as  chef-dc-bataillonlorhis  bravery 
upon  the  field  of  Constantine,  two  years  after- 
wards. He  was  made  colonel  in  1846,  and  with 
that  rank  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  Rome 
in  1849,  as  head  of  the  staff  of  engineers. 
While  at  Rome  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general,  and  was  shortly  afterwaids 
charged  with  the  mission  of  carrying  the  keys 
of  the  city  to  the  pope  at  Gaeta.  Upon  his 
return  to  Paris,  he  became  a member  of  the 
superior  committee  of  engineering  and  fortifi- 
cations, and  was  appointed  director  of  the  en- 
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o-ineering  department  m the  ministry  ot  war 
In  1853  he  rose  to  be  general  of  division,  and 
in  that  capacity  commanded  the  French  en- 
gineers in  the  Baltic,  and  took  part  in  the 
sieo-e  of  Bomarsund.  Subsequently  lie  com- 
manded the  engineers  in  the  Crimea,  having 
been  dispatched  thither  m 1855,  by  which  time 
lie  had  attained  the  distinction  of  aide-de-camp 
to  the  emperor.  After  the  assault  and  taxing 
of  the  Malakhoff,  he  was  decorated  with  the 
grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In 
1859  he  was  sent  on  a mission  to  the  court  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  at  Turin,  and  to  make  the 
official  demand  of  the  Princess  Clotlnlde  s hand 

for  Prince  Napoleon.  Shortly  after  war  dslie 
participated  in  the  operations  ot  the  1 lench 
army  in  Italy,  and  was  created  a njarshal  o 
France.  His  reputation  as  a scientific  ofiicci 


has  always  stood  remarkably  high 
France,  1802. 

Nibld,  James,  neeld,  a philanthropist,  was  a 
goldsmith  in  St.  James’s  Street  London,  where 
he  made  an  ample  fortune,  a large  portion  of 
which,  as  well  as  much  of  his  time,  he  devoted 
to  the  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  prisoners 
confined  in  the  public  gaols,  which  lie  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  all  over  the  country,  m 
order  to  ascertain  the  conditiou  of  the  inmates, 
and  relieve  their  necessities.  He  founded  the 
society  for  the  Relief  and  Discharge  of  Prisoners 
Confined  for  Small  Debts;  the  reports  of  which 
he  prepared,  besides  contributing  papers  to  the 
“Gentleman’s  Magazine”  on  the  same  subject, 
n.  in  Cheshire,  1744;  n.  1814. 

Niejicewicz,  Julian  Ursin,  neem  -tse-zilch,  a 
distinguished  Polish  poet,  historian,  and 
patriot.  In  1789,  after  having  travelled  in 
France,  Italy,  and  England,  he  entered  fhe 
Polish  diet  as  deputy  for  Livonia.  He  subse- 
quently drew  up  the  Polish  constitution, ^which 
was  warmly  commended  by  Fox.  In  1/94  he 
served  as  aide-de-camp  to  Kosciusko,  during 
the  Polish  insurrection  of  that  year,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Macieowicz.  He  was  kept  in  confinement  at  St. 
Petersburg  until  1796,  after  which  he  emi- 
grated to  America,  passing  on  his  way  through 
London,  where  he  was  cordially  received. 
When  Napoleon  created  the  grand-duchy  ot 
Warsaw,  in  1S06,  Niemcewicz  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state;  and  this  and  other  high 
offices  he  continued  to  hold  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1830.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  ivent  to  London,  to  request  the 
aid  of  the  English  government ; but,  Russia 
having  taken  the  capital  of  Poland  in  his 
absence,  he  was  precluded  from  returning  to 
his  native  country.  He  subsequently  repaired 
to  Paris,  where  the  last  days  of  this  illus- 
trious patriot  and  author  were  spent.  Hi3 
chief  works  were,  a collection  of  spirit-sturnig 
poems,  a number  of  dramas,  the  “ History  of 
the  Reign  of  Sigismund  III.  of  Poland,  trans- 
lations front  Pope,  Dryden,  Byron,  and  1\  ords- 
wortli,  and  a narrative  of  his  captivity__in  bt. 
Petersburg,  b.  at  Skoki,  Lithuania,  1757;  d. 

at  Paris,  1841.  „ , _ 

Niepce  de  Saint  Victor,  Claude  Francois, 
ne'-aips,  a modem  French  photographic  chemist, 
and  the  discoverer  of  the  process  of  obtaining 
images  on  glass.  He  was  the  nephew  of  tliatM. 
Niepce  who  was  the  friend  and  fellow-worker  ot 
M Daguerre:  was  educated  for  the  military 
profession,  and  was  acting  as  lieutenant  of 
dragoons  in  1842,  when  an  accident  turned  Ins 
thoughts  towards  the  science  of  chennstn. 
Having  stained  his  uniform  with  some  drops  of 
lemon-juice,  he  undertook  a series  of  chenneal 
experiments  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
lost  coiour,  and  at  length  succeeded  by  - 
ploying  ammonia.  Shortly  afterwards, 
minister  of  war  ordered  that  the  collars 
cuffs  of  thirteen  cavalry  regiments  should  be 
changed  in  colour.  This  change  ha  I 

estimated  to  cost  six  francs  the  suit;  but  Niepce 
suggested  a plan  which  would  cost  only  half  a 
franc.  His  proposal  was  accepted,  and  the 
government  was  saved  on . expenditure  of 
100,000  francs.  For  this  service  he  receded  a 
reward  of  500  francs.  Three  years  aftemard^ 
he  obtained  an  exchange  into  the 
guard  of  Paris,  which  step  gave  bon  the  means 
of  prosecuting  his  scientific  studies  in  the 
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capital.  _ During  tlie  revolution  of  1813,  the 
barrack  in  which  he  lodged  was  destroyed,  and 
with  it  the  whole  of  his  scientific  apparatus  and 
collections.  _ Notwithstanding,  he  contrived  to 
conclude  his  experiments,  and  present  to  the 
Academy  his  second  memoir  upon  photography 
on  glass,  in  the  same  year.  Besides  his  first 
great  discovery,  ho  made  researches  upon  pro- 
ducing photographic  images  in  colours,  and 
photographically  engraved  steel  plates.  In 
1855  he  published  a collection  of  his  scattered 
memoirs,  with  the  title  “ Photographic  Re- 
scarches,”  and  another  entitled  “ Treatise  upon 
Engraving  upon  Steel  and  Glass.”  In  1850 
Napoleon  111.  appointed  him  commandant  of 
the  Louvre,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
prosecute  more  perfectly  his  photographic  re- 
searches. b.  in  France,  1805. 

Niepperg,  Adam  Albert,  Count  von,  nee'- 
pairg,  a general  and  chamberlain  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire.  In  1812  he  acted  as  minister- 
plenipotentiary  at  Stockholm;  upon  which  oc- 
casion he  succeeded  in  inducing  Bernadotte  to 
take  part  in  the  coalition  against  Napoleon.  In 
1811  he  signed,  at  Naples,  with  Murat,  a treaty 
of  alliance  with  Austria.  When  the  empress 
Maria  Louisa  quitted  France,  Count  von  Niep- 
perg became  her  confidential  adviser,  and  de- 
fended her  interests  at  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
He  next  contributed  towards  the  overthrow  of 
Murat,  and  passed  some  time  in  France  as  com- 
mandant of  the  department  of  Gard.  He  sub- 
sequently repaired  to  Parma,  where  he  was 
secretly  married  to  Maria  Louisa.  His  admi- 
nistration of  his  wife’s  duchy  was  characterized 
by  ability  and  energy:  several  important  re- 
forms, both  political  and  military,  likewise 
emanated  from  him.  b.  at  Salzburg,  1771 : d. 
at  Parma,  1828. 

Niger,  CaiusPescennius,  ni'-jer,  a celebrated 
Bo  man  general,  who,  when  the  empire  was  sold 
to  Didius  Julianus  by  the  Praetorian  guards,  in 
193,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  emperor. 
Niger  commanded  in  Syria,  and  was  chosen 
emperor  by  all  the  provinces  of  the  East;  but 
Septimius  Severus,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Homan  legions  in  Pannonia,  set  up  a rival  claim, 
and,  marching  upon  Rome,  dethroned  Didius. 
Severus  next  sent  troops  against  Niger,  whose 
army  was  twice  defeated,  and  himself  abandoned 
by  his  followers.  He  attempted  to  effect  his  es- 
cape; but  was  overtaken  and  slain,  191. 

. Nightingale,  Joseph,  ni'-iin-gail,  a dissent- 
ing minister  of  very  considerable  talent,  who 
settled  in  London,  became  an  author,  and  left 
the  Methodist  connexion  for  Unitariauism. 
Among  his  writings  are,  “ A Portraiture  of 
Catholicism,”  “A  Portraiture  of  Methodism,” 
several  volumes  of  the  “ Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales,”  “ English  Topography,”  and  “ Ser- 
mons.” b.  in  Lancashire,  1775 ; d.  1824. 

Nightingale,  Miss  Florence,  an  English 
philanthropic  lady,  was  the  daughter  of  William 
Edward  Nightingale,  of  Eca  Hurst,  Derbyshire, 
and  received  her  education  under  her  parents* 
direction.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  accom- 
plishments of  an  English  lady,  she  acquired  a 
competent  knowledge  ot  the  modern  languages. 
Early  in  life,  her  serious  and  earnest  mind 
turned  towards  missions  of  charity  with  a 
natural  instinct.  After  examining  the  schools 
and  hospitals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her 
lather’s  estate,  and,  at  a later  period,  extend- 
ing her  observations  by  visiting  the  schools, 
workhouses,  aud  hospitals  of  the  metropolis 
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and  the  large  provincial  towns,  she,  in  1849, 
entered  the  Kaiserswerth  hospital  at  Diisseldorf 
as  voluntary  nurse,  and,  after  visiting  similar 
establishments  in  other  parts  of  Germany, 
returned  to  London,  and  founded  the  Sana- 
torium for  English  invalid  ladies,  in  Upper 
Harley  Street.  The  sickness  and  distress  of 
the  British  army  in  the  Crimea  induced  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert,  then  minister  of  war,  to  request 
Miss  Nightingale  to  go  thither  as  superinten- 
dent of  a staff  of  voluntary  nurses.  "With  a 
noble  devotedness,  she  immediately  complied, 
her  estimable  example  being  followed  by  forty- 
two  other  nurses,  many  of  whom  were  ladies  of 
rank  and  fortune.  From  November,  1851,  until 
the  re-embarkation  of  the  army  in  1S5G,  did 
Miss  Nightingale  minister  to  the  wounded  and 
the  sick,  her  zeal  never  abating  except  on  one 
occasion,  when  she  was  herself  laid  upon  a sick 
bed  by  an  attack  of  hospital  fever.  Upon  her 
return  to  England,  in  the  latter  year,  the  whole 
English  nation,  from  the  queen  to  the  peasant, 
acknowledged  her  devoted  assiduity.  A testi- 
monial fund,  amounting  to  £50,000,  was  sub- 
scribed, which,  at  MissNightingale’srequest,  was 
devoted  to  the  institution  of  an  hospital  for  the 
training  of  nurses.  She  wrote  several  excellent 
works ; the  last  of  which  was,  “ Notes  on  Nurs- 
ing, what  it  is,  and  what  it  is  not.”  e.  in  Flo- 
rence, 1820. 

Nikon,  ni'-Jcon,  patriarch  of  Russia,  was  the 
son  of  a peasant,  but  by  his  religious  zeal  and 
learning  obtained  the  favour  of  the  czar  Alexis 
Michaelovitch.  Nikon  introduced  into  the 
Russian  church  the  method  of  chanting,  and 
called  a council  for  restoring  the  sacred  text 
according  to  the  ancient  versions.  A new  edi- 
tion ot  the  Bible  was  accordingly  published  at 
Moscow,  under  the  direction  of  the  patriarch 
He  composed  a chronicle  of  Russian  affairs  to 
the  year  1630.  Through  the  intrigues  of  his 
enemies,  be  was  afterwards  banished,  b.  near 
Nishnei-Novgorod,  1605;  d.  at  Jaroslav,  1681. 

Nileus,  ni'-le-us,  a son  of  Codrus,  who  con- 
ducted a colony  of  Ionians  to  Asia,  where  ho 
built  Ephesus,  Miletus,  Bricne,  Colophon,  Le- 
bedos,  &c. 

Nilus,  ni'-lus , a king  of  Thebes,  who  gave 
Ins  name  to  the  river  which  flows  through  the 
middle  of  Egypt,  and  falls  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

Ninus,  vi -mm,  king  of  Assyria,  and  a cele- 
brated conqueror,  who,  about  2069  b.c.,  sue- 
ceedcd  Belus,  his  father,  as  king  of  Babylon 
and  Isineveli.  He  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Arabs,  subjugating  Egypt  and  Bactria.  lie 
became  enamoured  of  Semiramis,  the  wire  of 
one  of  his  generals,  and  married  her  after  her 
husband’s  death.  Semiramis  was  supposed  to 
have  subsequently  poisoned  Ninus,  who  reigned 
during  52  years,  and  enlarged  Nineveh,  to  which 
city  he  gave  his  name. 

Ninus  II.,  or  Nintas,  son  of  the  preceding 
and  Semiramis,  who  profited  by  his  youth  to 
assume  the  regency.  According  to  some,  she 
subsequently  voluntarily  abdicated,  while  others 
state  that  she  was  put  to  death  by  Ninus.  His 
reign  is  remarkable  for  its  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance. His  successors  imitated  the  example  of 
Ins  voluptuousness;  aud  very  little  further  is 
known  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  until  the  a<m  of 
Sardanapalus.  His  reign  is  placed  between  the 
years  1965  and  1927  b.c. 

Nitocris,  ni-to'-kru,  a celebrated  queen  of 
Babylon,  who  builtabridge  across  the  Euphrates, 
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in  the  middle  of  tlie  city,  and  dug  a number 
of  reservoirs  for  the  superfluous  water  of  the 
river. 

Nivkhnois,  Louis  Julius  Mancini  Mazarini, 
Duke  &c,ne-vair-Mt)oi,  a French  diplomatist,  was 
successively  ambassador  at  Rome,  Berlin,  and 
London,  in  which  latter  city  he  negotiated  the 
peace  of  1703.  He  produced  several  poetical 
imitations  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Tibullus,  Ovid, 
Ariosto,  and  Milton.  He  also  wrote  “ Letters 
on  the  Use  of  the  Mind,”  “ Dialogues  of  the 
Dead,”  “ Reflections  on  the  Genius  of  Horace, 
Boiloau,  and  Rousseau;”  “Fables  in  Verse,” 
“Dramas,”  &c.  He  was  imprisoned  by  the  re- 
publicans in  1793,  and  died  in  1798.  b.  1716. 

Noailles,  Adrien  Maurice,  Duke  of,  no' -ail, 
a celebrated  French  general,  came  of  a noble 
family,  and  evinced,  early  in  life,  eminent  talents 
for  the  military  profession.  He  served  with  his 
father  in  Catalonia,  and  afterwards  under  Ven- 
dome,  both  in  Spain  and  Flanders.  In  1703  he 
commanded  in  Roussillon,  and  gained  several 
advantages  over  the  enemy.  In  1710  he  made 
himself  master  of  Gerona,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant places  in  Catalonia,  for  which  Philip  V. 
created  him  a grandee  of  Spain,  and  Louis  XIV. 
made  him  a duke  and  peer  of  France.  In  the 
succeeding  reign  he  was  appointed  president  of 
the  council  of  finances;  but  when  Dubois  ob- 
tained the  ascendancy  in  the  ministry,  Noailles 
was  exiled.  On  the  death  of  that  minister  he 
was  recalled,  and  restored  to  his  posts.  In  the 
year  1734  he  commanded  at  the  siege  of  Phi- 
llpsburg,  and  obliged  the  Germans  to  abandon 
Worms.  He  afterwards  served  with  great  re- 
putation in  Italy,  b.  1678;  d.  1766. 

Noailles,  Louis  Antoine  de,  uncle  of  the 
preceding,  devoted  himself  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal profession,  and,  in  1676,  was  nominated 
bishop  of  Cahors ; whence  he  was  removed  to 
Chalons,  and,  lastly,  to  the  see  of  Paris,  in 
1695.  He  made  excellent  rules  for  the  conduct 
of  his  clergy,  but  his  peace  was  disturbed  by 
the  Jesuits,  in  consequence  of  the  approbation 
which  he  gave  to  Quesnel’s  “ Reflections  on  the 
New  Testament.”  In  1700  he  was  honoured 
with  ihe  dignity  of  cardinal.  He  subsequently 
lost  the  favour  of  Louis  XIV.,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Father  Tellier,  the  Jesuit.  Pope 
Clement  XI.  was  also  set  against  the  arch- 
bishop, and  issued  his  famous  bull  of  Unigeni- 
tus  in  condemnation  of  Quesnel’s  book,  which 
the  latter  had  sanctioned.  The  cardinal  was 
exiled;  but,  after  the  death  of  Louis,  Tellier 
was  banished  in  his  turn,  and  the  archbishop 
recalled,  b.  1651;  d.  1729. 

Noble,  Mark,  no'-bel,  a clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  rector  of  Banning,  in 
Kent,  was  the  author  of  “ Memoirs  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate House  of  Cromwell,”  “ Memoirs  of 
the  Illustrious  House  of  Medici,  with  Genealo- 
gical Tables,”  “ The  Lives  of  the  English  1 
Regicides,”  a “ History  of  the  College  of  Arms,” 
and  a supplementary  continuation  of  “ Gran- 
ger’s Biographical  History  of  England.”  Ho 
also  wrote  several  papers  in  the  “Arelueologia,” 
and  was  F.S.A.  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  d. 
1827. 

Nodiee,  Charles,  nu-de-ai,  a celebrated 
French  author,  was  the  son  of  the  mayor 
of  Besancon,  under  whose  care  he  received 
a careful  ' and  complete  education.  He  early 
displayed  a love  for  natural  history,  and,  at  the 
age  of  18,  published  a treatise  on  Entomology. 
In  1800  lie  went  to  Paris,  where  he  quickly  be- 
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' came  celebrated  by  his  fine  romances  and  poems; 
i but  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  first  consul, 
in  consequence  of  producing  a satirical  poem 
entitled  “La  Napoldonne,"  in  which  lie  defended 
i liberty.  For  this,  lie  was  sent  back  to  his  na- 
tive place,  and  there  kept  under  police  inspec- 
tion. In  this  condition  of  forced  exclusion 
from  society,  he  occupied  himself  with  the 
composition  of  his  “ Critical  Examination  of 
the  Dictionaries  of  the  French  Language;"  in 
which  work  lie  displayed  the  utmost  acuteness 
and  learning.  He  next  commenced  a series  of 
journeys  over  France,  in  order  to  escape  the 
watchful  annoyances  of  the  police.  His  mode 
of  life  during  this  period  is  detailed  in  his 
“ Painter  of  Salzburg.”  lie  subsequently  re- 
paired to  D61e,  and  commenced  the  delivery  of 
a series  of  lectures  on  French  literature,  which 
gained  the  greatest  success.  At  a later  period 
lie  obtained,  through  the  influence  of  Fouche, 
the  post  of  librarian  at  Laybacli,  in  Illyria  ; but 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  enabled  him  to 
again  take  up  his  residence  at  Paris,  where 
lie  found  employment  as  a contributor  to  the 
“ Journal  des  Ddbats.”  In  1818  he  produced 
“Jean  Sbogar,”  and,  in  the  following  year, 
“ Thdresc  Hubert,”  two  charming  romances. 
In  1824  he  received  the  important  appoint- 
ment of  librarian  to  the  arsenal;  and  in  1333 
became  a member  of  the  French  Academy. 
Charles  Nodier  exercised  his  talents  upon  the 
most  diverse  subjects  : fiction,  history,  poetry, 
criticism,  biography,  philology,  — all  were 
touched  upon  and  enriched  by  his  writings. 
He  contributed  articles  to  the  “ Biographic 
Universelle,”  and  originated  the  “Grand  Dic- 
tionnaire  Ilistorique.”  His  most  attractive 
works  of  a lighter  order  were  “ Recollections 
of  my  Youth,”  “ The  Last  Banquet  of  the 
Girondins,”  and  his  last  and  finest-  novel, 
“Francesco  Colonna.”  In  all  his  works,  he 
wrote  in  the  chastest  style,  and  his  plots  and 
sentiments  were  of  a similar  purity.  During 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  his  society'  was  sought 
by  Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished French  authors,  b.  at  Besanfon, 
1780;  d.  at  Paris,  1844. 

Nolle  kens,  Joseph  Francis,  nol'-le-Tcens,  an 
eminent  painter,  was  born  at  Antwerp,  but  went 
young  to  England.  He  studied  under  Tille- 
mans,  and  afterwards  copied  Watteau  and  Paolo 
Pannini.  He  painted  landscapes,  figures,  conver- 
sation pieces,  and  particularly  the  amusements 
of  children.  He  was  much  employed  by  Lord 
Cobham,  at  Stowe,  and  by  the  earl  of  Tilney. 
b.  1706 ; d.  1743. — His  son  Joseph  was  an  admi- 
rable sculptor,  and  studied  under  Schecmakers. 
He  executed  several  capital  works,  e.  in  Lou- 
don, 1737;  D.  1823. 

Nollet.  Jean  Antoine,  nol'-lai.  a Trench 
divine  and  philosophical  writer,  who  studied 
; at  Beauvais  aud  Paris.  In  1734  he  visited 
London,  and  was  chosen  a member  of  the  Royal 
Society.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  commenced 
a course  of  lectures  in  experimental  philosophy, 
to  which  he  added  illustrations  of  chemistry, 
anatomy,  and  natural  history.  In  1733  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  experimental  philosophy 
at  Paris,  and,  tlieyear  following,  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  About 
the  same  time  he  went  to  Turin,  on  an  invita- 
tion from  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  appointed 
him  professor  of  physiology  in  the  university 
of  that  city;  but  lie 'was  recalled  in  1744,  to 
give  lessons  to  the  dauphin  of  France.  In 
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3756  lie  was  nominated  first  professor  of  expe- 
rimental philosophy  in  the  college  of  Navarre: 
and  was  also  appointed  philosophical  tutor  to 
the  royal  family.  His  “ Lectures  in  Experi- 
mental Philosophy”  was  the  best  treatise  on  the 
subject  which  had  till  then  appeared.  Besides 
these,  he  wrote  some  excellent  works  on  Elec- 
tricity, the  “Art  of  making  Experiments,”  and 
several  papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy. 
b.  1700;  D.  1770. ' 

. Nolan,  Captain  Lewis  Edward,  no' -lan,  a 
distinguished  soldier,  who  served  for  some  time 
as  an  officer  of  the  Austrian  army,  in  Hungary 
and  Galicia ; but,  in  1839,  joined  the  British 
army  as  ensign  in  the  4th  Foot,  whence  he  was 
transferred  to  the  15th  Hussars,  then  stationed 
in  Madras.  His  soldier-like  qualities  attracted 
the  notice  of  Sir  H.  Pottinger,  who  appointed 
him  an  extra  aide-de-camp ; and  he  availed 
himself  of  his  stay  in  India  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Eastern  military 
systems.  In  1S52  he  returned  to  Europe ; tra- 
velled in  Russia,  and,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Crimean  war,  was  selected  to  proceed  to 
Turkey,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  cavalry,  and  the  purchase  of  horses. 
■\Vhen  the  army  landed  in  the  Crimea,  he  was 
placed  on  the  staff  of  the  quartermaster-gene- 
ral; and  was  killed  at  Balaklava,  Get.  25, 
1854,  in  the  memorable  light  cavalry  charge, 
almost  immediately  after  delivering  Lord  Bag- 
Ian’s  written  order  to  Lord  Lucan,  of  which  he 
had  been  the  bearer,  n.  1817.  Captain  Nolan 
was  the  author  of  a work  on  the  “ Organiza- 
tion, Drill,  and  Manoeuvres  of  Cavalry  Corps.” 

Nojxnus,  non’-nus,  a Greek  poet,  who  wrote 
an  account  of  his  embassy  to  ^Ethiopia  and 
among  the  Saracens;  also  a work  entitled 
“ Dionysiaca;”  a paraphrase,  in  Greek  verse,  of  j 
the  gospel  of  Sr.  John;  and  a collection  of 
Histories  or  Fables.  Nonnus  was  a native  of 
Panop olis,  in  Egypt,  and  flourished  at  the  be 
ginning  of  the  5th  century. 
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t Norbberg,  George,  novel' -Lairg,  chaplain  to 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  whom  he  accompanied 
in  all  his  campaigns.  Subsequently  to  the 
death  of  that  monarch,  lie  was  appointed  by 
Queen  Ulrica  Eleanora  to  write  his  history, 
which  was  completed,  and  published  at  Stock- 
holm in  1740.  This  work  is  wanting  in  the 
lightness  and  point  of  Voltaire’s  well-known 
biography;  but  having  been  composed  from 
the  best  materials,  it  is  a work  of  authority, 
and  has  the  additional  advantage  of  being 
written  by  a man  who  was  present  at  the  actions 
he  narrates.  Nordberg  spent  his  lasfcyears  as 
a pastor  at  Stockholm,  b.  1677;  d.  1744. 

Nordek,  John,  nor1 -den,  an  old  English 
writer,  who  received  his  education  at  Oxford, 
and  wrote  some  strange  books  in  divinity,  with 
very  whimsical  titles,  as  “ The  Sinful  Man’s 
Solace,”  “ Antithesis,  or  Contrariety  between 
the  Wicked  and  Godly  set  forth  in  a pair  of 
Gloves  fit  for  every  Man  to  wear,”  &c.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  the  “ Surveyor’s  Dialogue  ” 
“Labyrinth  of  Man’s  Life,”  a poem ; “ England, 
or  a Guide  for  Travellers,”  ai?J,  “ Topographi- 
cal Descriptions  of  Middlesex,  Hertfordshire 
and  Cornwall.”  n.  about  1625. 

AoRDEir,  Frederick  Lewis,  a Danish  traveller, 
who,  after  serving  in  the  navy  of  his  country 
and  travelling  in  the  East,  entered  as  a volun- 
teer in  the  English  fleet  under  Sir  John  Norris, 
w the  Mediterranean.  The  king  of  Denmark 
eent  him  to  Egypt,  to  make  drawings  and 
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observations  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  that 
country.  These  he  executed  with  great  fidelity, 
and  his  “ Travels,”  with  plates,  was  splendidly 
printed  at  Copenhagen  in  1752-55.  Being 
elected  a member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, lie  presented  to  that  learned  body  his 
drawings  of  ruins  and  colossal  statues  at 
Thebes.  B.in  Holstein,  1708 ; d.  1742. 

Norfolk,  nor' -f ole,  an  ancient  and  illustrious 
English  house,  descended  from  the  royal  family 
of  Plantagenet,  through  Thomas  Plantagenet 
ot  Brotlierton,  earl  of  Norfolk,  second  son  of 
Edward  I.,  and  earl-marshal  of  England.  The 
heiress  of  the  Norfolk  family,  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  Thomas  de  Mowbray,  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, having  espoused,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  15th  century,  Robert  Howard,  the  title  of 
duke  of  Norfolk  passed  to  the  latter,  and  was 
transmitted  by  him  to  his  descendants.  The 
living  head  of  this  family  takes  precedence  as 
premier  duke  and  earl-marshal  of  England,  and 
follows  immediately  after  the  princes  of  the 
blood  royal.  The  most  remarkable  of  this 
house  were : — 

Norfolk,  Roger  Bigod,  Earl  of,  and  carl- 
marshal  of  England,  ambassador  of  the  king  and 
barous  ofEngland,in  1245, to  the  general  council 
at  Lyons,  where  he  combated  the  pretensions  of 
the  pope  to  the  title  of  sovereign  of  England. 
He  died  in  1270,  without  issue. 

Norfolk,  Thomas  Howard,  fourth  Duke  of 
was  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Surrey.  During 
many  years,  he  was  one  of  the  confidential  acf- 
visers  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  whom  he  was 
charged,  in  1568,  to  hold  an  interview  with 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  had  just  taken  re- 
I luge  in  .England.  Norfolk  was,  however  sub* 
sequently  brought  to  trial,  upon  the  charge  of 
having  conceived  the  project  of  liberating  and 
marrying  the  unfortunate  Scottish  queen  He 
was  condemned  to  death,  1572.  b.  about  1536. 

Nobis,  Henry,  no'-ris,  a celebrated  Italian 
cardinal,  who  was  educated  at  Verona,  by  his 
father,  a native  of  Ireland.  Ho  afterwards  en- 
tered the  monastic  order  of  St.  Augustine  and 
acquired  great  reputation  for  learning  and  piety 
In  1673  he  published  the  “ History  of  Pcla4- 
anism,”  which  gave  offence  to  several  persons 
who  accused  him  to  the  pope  as  being  liere- 
tically  inclined;  but  Clement  X.  so  little  re- 
garded the  charge,  that  he  made  Noris  under- 
libranan  of  the  Vatican.  In  1695  he  was 
created  a cardinal.  His  works  were  published 
at  Verona  in  1729-41,  in  5 vols.  .folio,  b.  at 
Verona,  1631;  n.  at  Rome,  1704. 

Normak-Ehrenfels,  Charles  Frederic  Lo- 
brecht,  Count  de,  nor -man  ai'-ren-fels,  an  emi- 
nent  nuatary  officer,  who,  after  attaining  the 
rank  of  colonel  in  the  Austrian  service,  became 
attached  to  the  army  of  Napoleon,  and  com- 
manded the  light  cavalry  of  the  emperor’s 
guard  during  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812-13. 
Alter  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  he  refused  to  fight 
against  the  French,  and  retired  to  Saxony.  °ln 
1822,  when  the  Greek  revolution  broke  out,  he 
proceeded  along  with  a number  of  German  offi- 
cers to  Greece,  and  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  fort  of  Navarino.  He  subsequently 
organized  a battalion  of  Philhellenes  at  Corinth' 
joined  Mavrocordaf  o,  contributed  to  gaining 
the  victory  of  Cambolti,  and  was  Bcvercly 
wounded  at  Peta.  b.  at  Stuttgart,  1784;  d at 
Missolonglii,  1822. 

Normanby,  Constantine  Henry  Philip,' 
first  Marquis  of,  nor'-man-be , was  eldest  soil 
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of  the  first  Earl  of  Mulgrave;  and,  after  con- 
cluding his  academical  career  at  Cambridge, 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  lor 
Scarborough,  in  1818.  He  took  his  seat  among 
t he  liberals,  and  supported  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims  and  Parliamentary  reform.  Jn  1831  lie 
succeeded  to  the  peerage,  and  soon  afterwards 
went  out  as  governor  to  Jamaica,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  philanthropic 
efforts  in  carrying  out  the  slave  emancipation 
act.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  In  1839  he  was  for  a short  time 
secretary  for  the  Colonies,  for  the  Home  depart- 
ment subsequently,  and  in  1841  went  to  the 
French  capital  as  ambassador  from  the  English 
court.  He  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of 
that  office  until  1853.  In  1856  he  published  a 
narrative  of  the  events  of  1843,  in  a work  en- 
titled “A  Year  of  Revolutions;”  and  subse- 
quently made  himself  notorious  by  advocating 
in  Parliament  the  cause  of  the  pope  and  the 
dethroned  princes  of  Italy,  n.  1797 ; n.  1863. 

Nonius,  John,  nor-ris,  an  eminent  divine 
and  Platonist,  was  educated  at  Winchester 
School,  and  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford ; and  be- 
came rector  of  Bemerton,  near  Salisbury.  He 
ranks  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
English  Platonists,  and  was  a good  man,  though 
a visionary.  Among  his  works  are,  “The 
Theory  and  Regulation  of  Love,”  “ Reflections 
upon  the  Conduct  of  Human  Life,”  “ Practical 
Discourses “ An  Essay  towards  the  Theory 
of  the  Ideal,  or  Intelligible  World,”  and  “ Philo- 
sophical Discourse  concerning  the  Natural  Im- 
mortality cf  the  Soul.”  b.  1657;  d.  1711. 

Noams,  Sir  John,  a gallant  naval  officer,  who 
served  his  country  nearly  sixty  years,  com- 
mencing in  1689,  and  terminating,  with  his  life, 
in  1749.  T'he  frequent  accidents  and  misfor- 
tunes which  befel  the  ships  and  squadrons  under 
his  command,  and  which  could  not  be  warded 
off  by  human  prudence  or  sagacity,  procured 
him  the  appellation  of  “Foul-weather  Jack;” 
yet  in  the  duties  of  his  profession  no  man  could 
be  more  assiduous ; and  so  well  did  he  second 
the  exertions  of  his  friend  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel 
in  the  Mediterranean,  that  the  queen  knighted 
and  otherwise  handsomely  rewarded  him. 

Noam,  Sir  Thomas,  north,  knight,  was  the 
first  translator  into  English  of  the  “ Lives”  of 
Plutarch,  but  of  whose  own  life  no  particulars  are 
known.  The  translation  of  Plutarch  was  pub- 
lished in  1579 ; but  North  had  previously  given 
to  the  world  two  other  works — 1.  “The  Diall  of 
Princes;  compiled  by  the  Rev.  Father  in  God, 
Don  Anthony  of  Guevara,  and  Englyshed  out  of 
the  Frenche;  right  necessary  and  pleasaunt  to 
all  gentlemen  and  others  which  arc  lovers  of 
vertue,”  which  first  appeared  in  1557,  and  was 
reprinted  in  1568  and  1583. — 3.  “The  Morall 
Philosophic  of  Doni,  drawne  out  of  the  auneient 
Writers;  a work  first  compiled  in  the  Indian 
Tongue,  afterwards  reduced  into  divers  other 
Languages,  and  now  lastly  Englyshed  out  of  the 
Italian,”  published  in  1570.  North’s  transla- 
tion of  Plutarch  is  professedly  taken  from 
Amyot’s  French  version,  but,  curious  enough, 
is  often  inaccurate  where  Amyot  is  correct. 
The  Lives  of  Epaminondas,  Philip  of  Macedon, 
Octavius  C cesar,  and  some  others,  arc  added  to 
those  in  Plutarch.  Lived  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

North,  Francis,  Lord  Guildford,  keeper  of 
the  great  seal  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.,  was  the  second  son  of  Dudley,  Lord 
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North,  and  educated  at  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  whence  he  removed  to  the  Middle 
Temple.  After  being  solicitor  and  attorney- 
general,  he  was  made  chief  justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  and  in  1683  was  appointed  lord 
keeper,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Guildford.  Of 
him.  Lord  Campbell  says : “ He  had  as  much 
law  as  he  could  contain;  but  he  was  incapable 
of  taking  an  enlarged  and  commanding  view  of 
any  subject.”  He  wrote  “An  Index  of  Verbs 
Neuter,"  printed  with  Lily’s  Grammar;  “A 
Paper  on  the  Gravitation  of  Fluids  in  the 
Bladders  of  Fishes,”  printed  in  the  “ Philoso- 
phical Transactions;”  “A  Philosophical  Essay 
on  Music;"  several  Concertos,  &e.  n.  1037; 
d.  1685. 

Nohth,  Sir  Dudley,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, in  his  youth  resided  at  Smyrna  and  Con- 
stantinople, and  after  his  return  to  England 
published  some  interesting  works  upon  the 
life,  institutions,  and  languages  of  the  East. 
Of  the  Turkish  tongue,  he  observed,  “ That  for 
scolding  and  railing  it  was  more  apt  than  any 
other  language.”  He  was  subsequently  knighted, 
became  sheriff  and  alderman,  and  was  appointed 
a commissioner  of  the  Treasury  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  At  the  Revolu- 
tion he  lost  this  post,  and  retired  into  private 
life.  b.  1641 ; n.  1691. 

North,  Roger,  an  English  biographer,  tho 
sixth  son  of  Dudley,  Lord  North,  and  was 
educated  for  the  profession  of  the  law.  He 
wrote  a work  against  Keunet’s  “ Complete  His- 
tory,” in  which  he  defended  Charles  II.  He 
also  left,  incomplete,  a “Memoir  of  Music;” 
but  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  a 
series  of  biographies  of  his  brothers,  including 
the  lives  of  the  two  preceding.  He  is  stated  by 
some  to  have  been  attorney-general  under 
James  II.  b.  about  1650;  d.  1733. 

North,  Frederic,  Earl  of  Guildford,  a states- 
man, better  known  as  Lord  North,  who,  in  1769, 
succeeded  Mr.  Townshend  as  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer;  and  in  1770  was  made  first  lord  of 
the  Treasury,  in  which  office  he  continued  till 
the  close  of  the  American  war.  For  his  sup- 
posed deference  to  the  wishes  of  George  III.  iu 
prolonging  that  struggle,  he  became  exceed- 
ingly unpopular,  but  it  is  now  known  that  he 
wished  to  make  peace  long  before  the  termi- 
nation of  the  contest.  He  was  a man  of  uni- 
formly good  temper,  a fair  orator,  and  in  his 
private  life  was  thoroughly  amiable.-  Before 
his  death,  lie  became  blind,  b.  1732  ; d.  1792. 

Nokthbrooice,  Lord.  ( See  B.\RixG,Sir  F.T.) 

Nokthcote,  James,  north -kote, an  English 
artist  and  writer  on  art,  who  repaired  to  Lon- 
don in  his  25th  year  to  study  painting  under 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  He  subsequently  com- 
menced as  a painter  of  portraits,  and  was  on 
the  high  road  to  fame  and  fortune,  when  his 
ambitious  mind  led  him  to  abandon  that  line  of 
art,  and  to  visit  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  ancient  masters  of  historical  painting. 
After  spending  five  years  in  that  artistic  land,  lie 
returned  to  London,  and  soon  became  extensively 
employed  by  Roydell  and  others  to  make  draw- 
ings for  the  “Shakspeare  Gallery,”  a series  of 
prints  illustrative  of  the  writings  of  the  poet. 
During  the  subsequent  half-century,  he  lived 
almost  solitary  in  his  studio  in  Argylc  Street, 
London,  where  he  produced  several  fine  and 
very  excellent  works  of  art,  and  also  occupied 
himself  with  literary  composition.  In  1813  lie 
published  “Memoirs  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
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with  an  Analysis  of  his  Discourses.”  In  his 
82nd  year  he  gave  to  the  public  his  “One 
Hundred  Fables,  Original  and  Selected,”  which 
were  embellished  with  a number  of  excellent 
woodcuts,  engraved  after  his  designs.  His 
‘ Life  of  Titian”  subsequently  followed ; but 
this  work  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Haz- 
litt  from  his  notes  and  conversations.  Two  of 
his  best  paintings  were  “The  Murder  of  the 
Princes^  in  the  Tower,”  and  “Hubert  and 
Arthur.”  Northcote  was  never  married,  but 
had  an  affectionate  companion  in  a maiden 
sister,  n.  at  Plymouth,  1746;  d.  1831. 

Northcote,  Sir  Stafford  Henry,  took  a first- 
class  in  classics  at  Oxford,  and  was  subsequently 
called  to  the  bar  in  1847.  He  was  returned  for 
Dudley  in  1855,  and  sat  for  Stamford  from 
1858  to  1866,  and  for  North  Devon  from  May, 
1SG6,  to  the  present  time.  He  was  president 
ot  the  Board  of  Trade  under  Lord  Derby  in 
June,  1866,  and  secretary  of  state  for  India  in 
March,  1867,  which  office  he  retained  until  the 
fall  of  the  Disraeli  ministry  in  1S68.  b. 
1818. 

Norton-,  Thomas,  nor' -ion,  an  English 
writer  of  the  16th  century,  a native  of 
Bedfordshire,  who  assisted  Thomas  Saek- 
ville  in  his  tragedy  of  “Eerrex  and  Porrcx.” 
D.  15S4. 

Norton-,  Hon.  Caroline  Elizabeth  Sarah,  a 
modern  English  poetess,  was  one  of  the  three 
daughters  of  Thomas  Sheridan,  son  of  the  cele- 
brated Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  Her  father 
dying  while  she  was  still  very  young,  her  care 
devolved  upon  her  mother,  who  gave  her  a 
high  education.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  she 
became  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  George  Chappie 
Norton,  the  barrister  and  police-magistrate,  a 
union  which  proved  an  unhappy  one.  In  1829 
she  commenced  her  career  of  authorship  by 
publishing  anonymously  the  “ Sorrows  of  Ro- 
salie,” a tale,  and  other  poems.  In  the  follow- 
mg  year  she  achieved  the  greatest  success  as  a 
poetess,  with  the  production  of  her  “ Undying 
One,”  and  other  poems,  which  the  “ Quarterly 
Review”  declared  to  be  worthy  of  Lord  Byron, 
rhe  “ Child  of  the  Islands,”  “ Aunt  Carry’s  Bal- 
lads for  Children,”  and  “Stuart  of  Duuleath,”a 
novel,  were  her  subsequent  works.  In  1854  her 
warm  sympathies  with  the  social  wrongs  of  her 
sex  found  expression  in  a work  entitled  “ Eng- 
lish Laws  for  Women  in  the  19th  Century.” 
This  work  was  privately  printed;  but  a very 
large  circulation  wgs  obtained  for  a later  effort 
ot  the  same  character,  which  was  named  “ A 
Letter  to  the  Queen  on  Lord  Chancellor  Cran- 
worth’s  ^Marriage  and  Divorce  Bill.”  In  1862, 
she  published  a poem  entitled  “The  Lady  of 
Garaye,”  which  met  with  considerable  public 
favour,  b.  1808. 

Norwood,  Richard,  nor'-wood,  an  English 
mathematician,  who  in  1635  measured  an  arc 
ot  the  meridian  between  London  and  York. 
Nothing  authentic  is  known  of  his  personai 
history.  His  most  important  works  were, 
fortification,  or  Military  Architecture,”  “The 
Seaman's  Practice,”  “Trigonometry,  or  the 
Doctrine  of  Triangles,”  and  “ Application  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Triangles.” 

Nostradamus,  Michael,  nos-tra-dai'-mus,  a 
notorious  French  astrologer  and  physician,  who 
studied  medicine  at  Montpellier,  where  he  took 
lus  doctor’s  degree.  Having  rendered  some 
eminent  service  to  the  inhabitants  of  Aix  when 
the  city  was  visited  by  the  plague,  he  received 
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an  annual  pension  from  the  town  during  many 
years.  In  1555  he  published  his  prophecies, 
which,  though  very  obscure  and  absurd,  gained 
the  author  a considerable  reputation.  These 
were  followed  by  several  others,  the  whole 
making  one  volume  folio,  in  barbarous  verse. 
Nostradamus  was  honoured  with  marks  of  dis- 
tinction by  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  par- 
ticularly Charles  IX.,  king  of  France,  b.  at  St. 
Rdmy,  1503 ; d.  1566. 

Nott,  John,  M.D.,  not,  an  elegant  poet  and  ori- 
ental scholar,  who,  after  studying  surgery  at  Bir* 
mingham,  visited  Paris  for  further  instruction, 
and  subsequently  went  out  to  China  as  surgeon 
in  an  East  Indiaman.  In  1788  he  graduated  in 
medicine,  and  soon  after  attended  the  duchess 
of  Devonshire  to  the  Continent,  in  quality  of 
family  physician ; in  1793  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  settled  at  Clifton,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  till  his  death.  Among  his  numerous 
writings  are,  “Alonzo,  a poetic  Tale,”  “Poems 
from  the  Italian  of  Petrarch,”  the  “ Cynthia” 
of  Propertius ; some  elegant  translations  of  the 
odes  of  Hafiz ; an  edition  of  “ Catullus,”  with 
the  Latin  text  rendered  into  English  verse,  and 
classical  notes;  “The  Odes  of  Horace;”  a 
translation  of  the  “Basia”  of  Johannes  Secun- 
dus;  “Sappho,  after  a Greek  Romance,”  &e. 
He  also  published  some  professional  works,  viz. 
“A  Chemical  Dissertation  on  the  Springs  of 
Pisa  and  Asciano,”  “A  Nosological  Companion 
to  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,”  &c.  b.  1751: 
d.  1826. 

Nott,  Major-General  Sir  William,  one  of  the 
heroes  in  the  late  Affghan  war,  was  the  son  of 
an  extensive  mail-contractor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Ivy-bush  hotel  at  Carmarthen.  He  went 
out  to  India  as  a cadet  in  1800 ; but  although 
his  talents  and  gallantry  were  well  known,  lie 
was  unpatronized,  and  no  event  occurring  to 
accelerate  his  progress,  he  only  obtained  a ma- 
jority after  a service  of  twenty-six  years.  His 
health  at  that  time  being1  seriously  affected,  he 
ret  urned  on  leave  of  absence  to  England,  visited 
his  native  place,  and  there  purchased  an  inte- 
resting seat  called  “ Job’s  Well,”  where  he  re- 
sided a few  years.  The  failure  of  the  Calcutta 
bank,  in  which  he  had  invested  the  greater  part 
of  his  savings,  having  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  resume  his  active  duties  as  a soldier,  he, 
when  fifty  years  of  age,  returned  to  India  to  enter 
upon  a fresh  career.  A recent  writer  on  Indian 
affairs  thus  speaks  of  General  Nott “ To  relate 
‘ tbe  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field’  through 
which  this  gallant  officer  led  the  troops  under 
Ins  command,  would  be  to  write  a volume,  for 
which  the  materials  are  alike  interesting  and 
abundant.  By  an  exercise  of  skill,  judgment, 
and  valour,  not  often  equalled,  and  probably 
surpassed,  he  extricated  our  army  from 
difficulties  by  which  they  were  surrounded  in 
Ailghanistan,  and  succeeded  in  conveying  them, 
and  several  captives  whom  he  released,  across 
the  frontier,  bringing  them  with  perfect  safety', 
and  without  any  loss  of  honour,  within  the 
limits  of  her  majesty’s  dominions.  The  vic- 
tories which  he  achieved  in  Candahar  closed  the 
Affghan  war,  and  elicited  the  gratitude  of  the 
whole  empire ; even  the  duke  of  Wellington 
departed  from  that  peculiar  severity  of  taste 
which  marked  liis  generally  sparing  culogium 
and  with  a fervour  unusual  to  him,  he— the  best 
possible  judge  of  Indian  warfare — pronounced 
m a manner  the  most  emphatic  his  unqualified 
admiration  of  General  Nott,  The  Crown  of 
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course,  lost  no  time  in  conferring  on  him  the 
highjest  military  distinction— that  of  a knight 
grand  cross  of  tho  Bath  ; neither  was  Parlia- 
ment slow  to  give  expression  to  the  national 
sentiment.”  It  is  said  that  when  General  Nott 
was  proceeding  to  the  rescue  of  the  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  Alcbar  Khan,  among  whom  was 
the  heroic  Lady  Sale,  wife  of  the  gallant  Sir 
Itobcrt  Sale,  Akbar  ordered  that  lady  to  write  to 
Sir  William,  forbidding  his  further  approach, 
upon  which  she  despatched  the  laconic  but  ex- 
pressive mandate,  “Advance,  Nott.”  The  ge- 
neral understood  tho  equivoque;  went  forward, 
and  delivered  the  lady  and  her  companions. 
The  Affglian  war  concluded,  Sir  William  re- 
turned to  England,  the  hardships  of  a military 
life  and  the  insalubrity  of  an  Indian  climate 
rendering  repose  necessary  for  the  restoration  of 
his  shattered  health ; but  he  had  not  long  re- 
gained his  native  town  when  the  unfavourable 
symptoms  increased,  and  lie  died  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1845.  n.  1782. 

Nottingham,  Heneage  Finch,  Earl  of,  not'- 
ing-ham,  an  eminent  English  lawyer  and 
statesman,  who,  after  completing  his  education 
at  the  university  of  Oxford,  was  entered  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  and  was  subsequently  called  to 
the  bar.  He  became  solicitor-general  under 
Charles  II.,  at  the  Kestoration,  and  took  a pro- 
minent part  in  the  prosecution  of  the  regi- 
cides, an  account  of  which  he  published  in 
1(160, in  a curious  work,  entitled  ‘‘An  Exact  and 
Impartial  Account  of  the  Indictment,  Arraign- 
ment, Trial,  and  Judgment  (according  to  law) 
of  Twenty-nine  Regicides.”  In  the  following 
year  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  university 
of  Oxford  in  Parliament,  and  was  created  a 
baronet.  In  1667  he  had  a principal  share  in 
impeaching  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  was,  three 
years  later,  appointed  attorney-general.  In 
1673  he  received  the  great  seal  of  England  as 
lord-keeper;  in  1675  he  became  lord  chancellor 
of  England.  At  the  trial  of  Viscount  Stafford, 
in  1630,  he  presided  as  lord  high  steward,  and 
delivered  judgment  against  that  nobleman  in  a 
specL-h  of  great  eloquence.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  created  earl  of  Nottingham.  Be- 
sides the  work  above  mentioned,  he  published 
several  others,  the  chief  of  which  were  “An 
Arguihent  on  the  Claim  of  the  Crown  to  Pardon 
on  Impeachment,”  “Speech  at  the  Sentence  of 
William,  Viscount  Stafford,”  and  “ Reports  of 
Cases , in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery."  Dry- 
den,  in  his  “ Absalom  and  Achitophel,”  alludes 
to  the  earl  of  Nottingham  under  tho  name  of 
Amri : — 

“ To  whom  the  double  blessing  does  belong, 

With  Moses’  inspiration,  Aaron’s  tongue.” 
The  earl’s  reputation  is  that  of  a sound  lawyer 
and  upright  judge,  b.  1621 ; d.  1682. 

Nottingham,  Daniel  Finch,  Earl  of,  was 
eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  and  finished  his 
education  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  1680 
he  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and,  in  1682,  succeeded  his  father  as  earl  of 
Nottingham.  He  opposed  the  arbitrary  mea- 
sures of  James  II.;  but  though  he  was  an 
adherent  of  the  party  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
he  was  against  his  taking  possession  of  the 
throne,  and  strenuously  supported  the  conven- 
tion in  favour  of  the  regency.  However, 
William  offered  him  the  post  of  lord  chancellor, 
which  he  declined;  but  he  was,  fora  short  time, 
secretary  of  state.  On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
he  was  one  of  the  lords  justices  for  the  admims- 
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tration  of  affairs,  and,  soon  after,  was  made 
president  of  the  council ; but,  in  1716,  he  was  di  ;- 
missed,  on  account  of  a speech  which  he  made 
in  the  behalf  of  the  Scottish  lords  condemned 
for  high  treason.  In  1729  lie  became  earl  of 
Winchelsca,  on  the  death  of  John,  fifth  carl,  in 
virtue  of  his  descent  from  Elizabeth,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Heneage,  and  wife  of 
Sir  Moyle  Finch,  his  great-grandfather.  He 
was  an  able  speaker  and  a man  of  learning,  as 
appears  from  his  reply  to  Whiston  on  the 
Trinity,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  and  of  the  Bishop  and 
clergy  of  London,  n.  1730. 

Nottingham,  Charles  Howard,  Earl  of.  (See 
IIowAitn,  Charles,  Lord  Howard.) 

Noue,  Francis  de  la,  noo,  surnaraed  the  Ann 
of  Iron,  a celebrated  French  soldier,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  and, 
upon  his  return  to  France,  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Huguenots,  then  in  arms  against  the 
Catholics.  He  took  Orleans  in  1567,  and  two 
years  afterwards,  signalized  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Jarnae;  subsequently  to  which  he  made  him- 
self master  of  Fontcnoy ; on  which  occasion  he 
lost  his  left  arm.  He  had  another  made  of 
iron ; whence  his  surname.  He  was  at  the 
siege  of  Rochelle,  and,  in  1578,  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  States-general  in  the  Low  Countries, 
where  he  took  Count  Egmont  prisoner ; but  was 
himself  taken  in  1580,  and  did  not  regain  his 
liberty  till  five  years  afterwards.  In  the  time 
of  the  League  he  served  on  the  rdyal  side,  and 
was  killed  by  a musket-shot  at  the  siege  of 
Lamballe.  He  was  the  author  of  a “ Discourse, 
Political  and  Military,”  which  was  first  printed 
in  1587.  b.  in  Brittany,  1531 ; killed,  1591. 

Noukjehan,  noor-ji-han',  wife  of  Jehanghir, 
the  Mogul  emperor,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Tartar  general,  aud  became  sultana  in  1611. 
After  the  death  of  her  lmfcband,  she  retired  to 
the  palace  of  Lahore.  Her  tomb  is  accounted 
one  of  the  most  beautifdl  edifices  in  the  city. 
To  Nourjehan  has  been  attributed  the  disco- 
very of  the  essence  of  roses,  b.  15S5;  d.  1615. 

Nouk-eddin  Mahmoud,  noor-ed! -din  or 
noor-ed-deen' , sultan  of  Egypt,  was  the  sou  of 
Amad-eddin  Zenghi.  When  his  father  was 
slain  by  his  own  eunuchs  at  the  siege  of  Jabbar, 
in  1146,  Nour-eddin  and  his  brother  Seiff-eddin 
divided  his  possessions  between  them.  The 
former  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Aleppo,  and, 
by  his  prudence,  became  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful princes' of  the  East.  HejJistinguished  him- 
self against  the  Christians  in  the  time  of  the 
crusades ; he  defeated  Jocelyn  de  Courtenay, 
count  of  Edessa,  and  Raymond,  prince  of  An- 
tioch, whose  head  was  sent  as  a trophy  to  the 
caliph  of  Bagdad;  after  which  he  made  himself 
master  of  Egypt.  To  the  qualities  of  a great 
warrior  he  added  the  virtues  of  a liberal  prince : 
he  patronized  the  arts  and  sciences,  founded 
cities  and  establishments  of  learning,  hospitals, 
caravanserais,  and  mosques.  To  him  has  been 
ascribed  the  first  employment  of  pigeons  to  carry 
messages,  n.  1117;  d.  at  Damascus,  1173. 

Nouk-eddin  Ali,  was  the  eldest  of  the  seven- 
teen sons  of  the  celebrated  Salah-eddin  (the 
Saladin  of  Christian  writers).  At  his  fathers 
death,  Damascus,  Southern  Syria,  and  Pa.estme 
fell  to  his  share;  but  he  was  soon  afterwards 
deprived  of  his'  kingdom  by  his  brother  ana 
uncle.  After  vainly  attempting  (o  recover  i>a- 
mascus  from  his  uncle,  lie  retired  to  bamosaia, 
where  lie  died.  b.  1170 ; n,  1224. 
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Rouk-eddik  Arslan  Shah,  prince  of  Moos- 
Bool  and  Mesopotamia,  succeeded  his  lather  in 
1193.  lie  was  a just  aud  liberal  monarch,  and 
in  a great  degree,  restored  the  declining  power 
of  Ins  dynasty,  n.  1210. 

Nour-edbin  Am,  second  sultan  of  the  Tartar 
Mamelukes  in  Egypt,  ascended  the  throne  upon 
the  assassination  of  his  father  Ibek,  in  1257. 
lie  reigned  only  two  years,  being  deposed  bv 
the  emir  Kotuz,  in  1259. 

Novalis,  Frederick  von  Hardenberg,  usually 
called,  nov-al'-is,  a celebrated  German  writer 
was  the  son  of  Baron  von  Hardenberg,  and 
was  sent  in  1790  to  the  university  of  Jena- 
after  which  he  passed  to  that  of  Leipsic,  hi 
1792.  About  the  year  1797  he  published  his 
“ Hymns  to  Night;”  and  between  that  time  and 
the  year  1801,  when  his  premature  death  took 
place,  he  produced  a number  of  works  display- 
ing a boundless  imagination  and  a love  of  the 
mystical  aud  supernatural  such  as  is  not  to  be 
equalled  in  any  other  writer.  In  1800  he  gave 
to  the  world  his  wild  and  grotesque  romance 
entitled  "Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen.”  A com- 
plete collection  of  his  writings  was  made  by  his 
friends  Tieek  and  Frederick  Schlegel.  n.  at 
Mansfeld,  1772 ; d.  1801. 

Novatian,  no-vai'-shi-an,  a pagan  philoso- 
pher, who  embraced  Christianity,  was  admitted 
to  holy  orders,  and  became  the  first  anti-pope. 
Being  of  an  ambitions  character,  he  contrived 
to  get  himself  ordained  bishop,  which  was  done 
in  an  irregular  manner  in  Italy.  He  then  en- 
deavoured to  get  possession  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
after  the  death  of  Pope  Cornelius,  but  was  op- 
posed by  Lucius.  Novatian  promulgated  the 
doctrine,  that  it  was  sinful  to  admit  persons  who 
had  once  lapsed  into  idolatry  to  communion  • 
a practice  then  universal  in  the  Church.  This 
produced  a schism,  in  which  Novatian  had  many 
partisans,  who  called  themselves  Catharites  or 
pure.  By  others,  however,  they  were  named 
Novatians.  To  the  above  error  they  added 
many  others,  particularly  those  of  tlie  Mon- 
tamsts.  There  are  several  works  by  Novatian 
extant,  an  English  edition  of  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Jackson  at  London  in  1728.  Lived  in 
the  3rd  century  of  the  Christian  era, 

Novikoff,  Nicholas  Ivanovitch,  nov'-i-kof  a 
Russian  gentleman,  who  devoted  his  life  to  the 
production  of  standard  editions  of  the  authors 
oi  his  country.  He  has  been  called  the  “ Frank- 
lin of  Russia.”  The  first  circulating  library  in 
Moscow  was  established  by  him;  and,  among 
other  important  works,  he  produced  a ‘'  Library 
of  Old  Russian  Authors,”  in  30  vols  b 1744  • 
n.  1818.  » 

Nowell,  Alexander,  nouf-el,  an  English 
divine,  was  installed  prebendary  of  Westminster 
m 1551,  and  in  the  first  Parliament  of  Queen 
Mary  was  returned  forLooe,  in  Cornwall  • but 
the  election  was  declared  void  on  account  of  his 
being  a dignitary  of  the  church.  Soon  after  this 
ne  went  to  Strasburg,  where  he  remained  til] 


Not,  William,  not,  an  eminent  English  lawyer, 
who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
sat  in  parliament,  and  opposed  the  court;  but, 
being  made  attorney-general  in  1631,  ho  gave 
his  adherence  to  the  most  unpopular  measures, 
particularly  that  of  ship-money,  which  was  of 
his  proposing.  He  wrote  a “Treatise  of  the 
Grounds  and  Maxims  of  the  Laws  of  England,” 
the  “ Complete  Lawyer,”  and  other  works,  n. 
in  Cornwall  about  .1577;  n.  1634. 

Nugent,  Thomas,  nu'-jent,  a native  of  Ire- 
land, but  settled  in  London,  where  he  occupied 
himself  in  writing  and  compiling  a variety  of 
publications,  among  which  are,  “A  French  and 
English  Dictionary,”  which  has  been  often  re- 
printed; “Travels  through  Germany;”  “Ob- 
servations on  Italy  and  its  Inhabitants;”  “ The 
Top;  of  Europe;”  “Condillac's  Essay  on  the 
Origin  of  Human  Knowledge;”  “Henault’s 
History  of  France,”  &c.  n.  1772. 

Nugent,  Robert  Craggs,  Earl  of,  a nobleman 
of  poetical  celebrity,  descended  from  the  Nugents 
of  Carlanstown,  Westmeath,  was  chosen  M.P.for 
St.  Mawes,  Cornwall,  in  1741 ; was  appointed 
comptroller  of  the  household  of  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1747;  became  a lord  of  the 
treasury  in  1754;  one  of  the  vice-treasurers  of 
Ireland  in  1759;  and  a lord  of  trade  in  1766. 
Ho  was  created  baron  Nugent  and  viscount 
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the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  when  he  returned  • 
and  in  1560  was  made  dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  He 
was  prolocutor  of  the  convocation  in  which  the 
articles  of  religion  were  settled ; and  he  pub- 
lished his  Greater”  and  “Lesser”  Catechisms, 
m Latin,  the  latter  being  an  abridgment  of  the 
JS“:  ,.IIe  i;s  «Jso  supposed  to  have  written 
the  chief  part  of  the  Church  Catechism.  Be- 
siues  founding  a free  grammar  school  at  Mid- 
«eton,  he  endowed  thirteen  fellowships  in 
■urasenose  College,  b.  about  1507:  d.  1602. 
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Clare  in  1767,  and  earl  Nugent  hi  1776.  His 
second  wife  was  Anne,  sister  of  secretary  Craggs, 
by  whom  he  obtained  a large  fortune.  He  hail 
originally  been  a Roman  Catholic,  but  became  a 
Protestant,  and  wrote  an  admirable  ode  on  his 
conversion,  which,  although  full  of  excellent  rea- 
soning, did  not  permanently  convince  the  author, 
for  he  died  a member  of  the  church  he  had  ex- 
posed so  severely.  Indeed,  as  Horace  Walpole 
says,  he  was  of  a somewhat  unstable  character, 
and  “ one  of  those  men  of  parts  whose  dawn  was 
the  brightest  moment  of  a long  life ; and  who. 
though  possessed  of  different  talents,  employed 
them  in  depreciating  his  own  fame,  and  in  de- 
stroying all  opinion  of  his  judgment,  except  in 
raising  himself  to  honours.”  His  poems  were 
published  anonymously  by  Dodsley  in  1739 ; he 
also  published  “Verses  to  the  Queen,”  and 
Faith,”  a poem.  d.  1788. 

Numa  Pompilius,  nu'-ma  pom-pil'-i-us,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  second  king  of  Rome.  He 
is  said  to  have  introduced  among  his  subjects 
religious  festivals  and  a code  of  law's.  Supposed 
to  have  lived  in  the  8th  and  7tli  centuries  b.c.. 
reign  nig  from  715  to  672. 

N-umenius,  nu-me'-m-us,  a Greek  Christian 
philosopher  of  the  2nd  century,  was  a native  of 
Apamea,  in  Syria,  and  followed  the  opinions  of 
Pythagoras  and  Plato;  but  he  charged  the  latter 
philosopher  with  having  stolen,  without  acknow- 
ledgment, from  the  works  of  the  Jewish  legis- 
lator, and  therefore  called  him  “the  Greek 
Moses.”  Fragments  of  Numenius  are  extant. 

Nunez,  Fernan  do  Guzman,  noor -nciith  a 
knight  and  commander  of  the  order  of  Santiago 
in  the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Valladolid’ 
studied  at  Bologna,  and  on  his  return  home  was 
appointed  Greek  professor  at  the  university  of 
Alcala,  by  its  founder,  Cardinal  Ximencs  who 
also  employed  him  on  his  celebrated  Polyglott 
He  afterwards  removed  to  Salamanca,  where 
he  was  also  appointed  Greek  professor  Ilis 
writings  chiefly  consist  of  annotations  on  the 
works  of  Seneca,  Pliny,  and  other  classic  au- 
thors. n.  about  1470;  d.  1553. 

Nib,  Philip,  Hi,  a nonconformist  divine,  who 
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in  1620  became  curate  of  St.  Michael’s,  Corn- 
liill.  Becoming  a puritan,  he  went  to  Holland, 
and  did  not  return  till  the  civil  wars,  when  he 
was  chosen  a member  of  the  assembly  of  divines. 
He  was  a zealous  champion  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant : he  wrote  several  sermons 
and  tracts.  Butler  thus  whimsically  alludes 
to  this  person  in  his  “ Iludibras,”— “ Philip 
Nye’s  thanksgiving  beard.”  n.  about  1596; 
i).  1672. 

Ntsten,  Peter  Hubert,  nU'-ten,  an  eminent 
French  physician  and  writer  on  medicine,  who 
was  charged  with  several  important  under- 
takings by  the  government  of  his  country,  and 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  hospital  for 
children.  His  most  important  works  were 
“New  Dictionary  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and 
Botany,”  and  “ Experiments  upon  the  Muscular 
Organs  of  Mankind  and  upon  those  of  Warm- 
blooded Animals.”  b.  1771;  d.  1818. 

Nxvel.  ( See  Nr. vile.) 
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Oates,  Titus,  oats,  notorious  as  the  originator 
of  the  Popish  Plot,  was  the  son  of  a ribbon- 
weaver,  wlio  afterwards  became  successively  an 
anabaptist  minister  and  a clergyman  ol  the 
Church  of  England,  was  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors  school,  and  at  Cambridge.  Having 
taken  orders,  Titus  became  chaplain  to  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  also  gave  him  a small  living : 
he  next  was  appointed  chaplain  of  a king’s 
ship,  from  which  he  was  expelled  with  disgrace, 
and  then  became  a Roman  Catholic,  lived  some 
time  at  the  college  of  St.  Omer,  and  joined  the 
Jesuits,  by  whom,  however,  he  was  soon  dis- 
missed. He  then  returned  to  London,  and  re- 
joined the  church ; but,  not  meeting  with  the 
preferment  he  desired,  embarked  in  the  trade 
of  political  calumniator  in  which  he  was  so 
marvellously  successful.  In  September,  1678, 
he  began  his  disclosures  concerning  the  so- 
called  Popish  Plot,  by  making  a statement  to 
Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  a magistrate,  which 
he  afterwards  repeated  before  the  Privy  Council 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  effect,  “That 
the  pope  felt  himself  entitled  to  the  possession 
of  England  and  Ireland  on  account  of  the  heresy 
of  the  people  and  prince,  and  he  accordingly 
assumed  the  sovereignty  of  these  kingdoms; 
that  power  to  govern  them  had  been  delegated 
to  the  society  of  Jesuits,  who,  through  then- 
general,  had  issued  commissions,  appointing 
various  persons  whom  they  could  trust  to  the 
chief  offices  of  state,  both  civil  and  military.” 
All  the  dignities  of  the  church  he  alleged  to  be 
newly  appropriated,  many  of  them  to  Spaniards 
and  other  foreigners;  that  persons  had  been 
hired  to  shoot  the  king,  and  that  Sir  George 
Wakeham,  the  queen’s  physician,  had  engaged 
to  poison  his  majesty,  the  quee  i hcrselt  being 
privy  to  the  design.  He  further  alleged  that 
a rising  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  to  take 
place  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  that 
every  means  would  be  adopted  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  Protestants.  This  statement  was 
confirmed  by  two  persons,  named  Tongue  and 
Bedloe,  and  upon  it  several  J esuits,  and  men 
of  distinction,  suffered  death  or  imprisonment, 
among  them  being  Lord  Stafford,  who  was 
executed.  The  system  of  denouncing  persons 
of  position  being  profitable,  was  continued  for 
a considerable  time.  Oates  obtained  a pension 
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of  £1200  a year,  and  a residence  at  Whitehall, 
which  lie  continued  to  enjoy  till  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  On  the  accession  of  James  II., 
however,  matters  changed.  Oates  was  tried 
for  perjury,  convicted,  the  whole  story  he  had 
concocted  being  exposed,  and  he  was  condemned 
to  be  imprisoned  i'or  life,  and  to  be  whipped, 
and  stand  in  the  pillory  four  times;  but  from 
William  III.  he  managed  to  obtain  a pension  of 
£100  a year.  Under  Oates’s  name  there  were 
published  “ A Narrative  of  the  Popish  Plot,” 

“ The  Merchandize  of  the  Whore  of  Rome,” 
and  “Eikon  Basilikc;  or,  a Picture  oftnelatc 
King  James.”  b.  about  1619;  d.  1705. 

Obkreix,  Jeremiah  James,  o'-bair-lin,  a 
learned  writer  in  German  and  French,  who,  in 
1763,  was  appointed  librarian  at  Strasburg,  and 
afterwards  became  professor  of  logic  and  me- 
taphysics in  the  university  of  that  city.  He 
wrote  a number  of  curious  and  learned  works ; 
such  as  “ Dissertation  upon  the  Troubadours 
of  Alsace,”  “Essays  on  the  Dialects  of  Lor- 
raine,” also  several  valuable  elementary  manuals 
in  German, and  produced  good  editionsof  Horace, 
Tacitus,  and  other  classic  authors,  b.  at  Stras- 
burg,  1735 ; ».  at  the  same  city,  1806. 

Oberlin,  John  Frederick,  a celebrated  phi- 
lanthropist, who,  after  completing  his  studies 
at  the  university  of  Strasburg,  entered  into 
orders  as  a Lutheran_.divine.  In  1767  he  be- 
came pastor  of  Waldbach,  in  the  Bnn-dc-la- 
Roche,  then  a sterile  district,  lying  on  the  west 
slope  of  a range  of  mountains  to  the  east  of  the 
Vosges.  He  found  the  inhabitants  of  that  dis- 
trict in  a condition  bordering,  upon  barbarism ; 
but  succeeded  in  causing  them  to  make  a road 
to  Strasburg,  to  build  a bridge  across  the 
river  Bruche,  at  Rothau;  to  plant  fruit-trees, 
and  to  convert  large  tracts  of  pasturage  into 
arable  land.  He  also  built  school-houses,  where 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  principles 
of  agriculture  were  taught;  and,  at  his  own 
expense,  printed  books  and  an  almanac  for  the 
use  of  the  people.  Straw-plaiting,  knitting, 
dyeing,  and  other  employments  were  organized 
by  him.  During  fifty-nine  years  he  laboured 
at  these  noble  schemes,  creating  industry  and 
! happiness  where  he  had  found  ignorance  and 
' barbarism.  He  received  the  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  from  Louis  XVIII.,  and,  in 
1818,  was  voted  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
and  Central  Agricultural  Society  of  Paris.  After 
his  death,  the  inhabitants  followed  the  remains 
of  their  “dear  father”  to  the  grave;  and  all  the 
Protestant,  and  several  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  of  the  district,  joined  in  the  funeral  pro- 
cession. b.  at  Strasburg,  1740;  D.  1826. 

Obsequens,  Julius,  ob'-se-queus,  a Latin 
author,  who  wrote  a work  entitled  “Do  Pro- 
digiis,”  which  contained  a record  of  all  the 
wonderful  events  which  took  place  lrom  the 
foundation  of  Rome  to  the  time  of  Augustus. 
The  following  is  an  example  of  the  contents: 

“ It  rained  milk  on  the  Grseeostasis.  At  Croton, 
a flock  of  sheep,  with  a dog  and  three  shepherds, 
were  killed  by  lightning.  At  Saturn,  a eait 
with  two  heads  was  born.  There  was  an  up- 
roar in  the  city,  owing  to  Gracchus  proposing 
his  laws.”  A portion  of  the  book  was  lost,  but 
was  supplied,  in  an  imitation  ot  the  authoi  s 
manner,  by  Lycostenes,  in  the  16th  century. 
Obsequens  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  me 
commencement  of  the  4th  century. 

Occam,  or  Ockham,  William,  ok  -am.  an 
English  scholastic  divine  of  the  11th  century. 
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was  the  disciple  of  Duns  Seotus,  and  obtained 
the  name  of  the  “Invincible  Doctor.”  Occam 
was  a member  of  the  order  of  Cordeliers, 
the  general  of  which,  Michael  de  Cezena,  ap- 
pointed him  to  write  against  Pope  John  XXII., 
who  excommunicated  both;  but  Occam  was 
protected  by  the  king  of  France.  After  being 
absolved,  he  fell  a second  time  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  papal  see,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  another  protector  in  the  emperor 
of  Germany.  Fabricius,  in  his  “Bibliotheca 
Latina,”  gives  a list  of  Occam’s  writings.  x>.  at 
Munich,  1347. 

Ocariz,  or  Ocaritz,  Don  Joseph,  o-kar'-eth, 
Chevalier  d’,  a Spanish  diplomatist,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  attempts  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  In  1788  he  was 
sent  to  Paris  as  consul-general;  and  in  1792 
was  charge-d’ affaires.  He  addressed  two  letters 
to  the  Rational  Convention,  offering  the  medi- 
ation of  his  sovereign  to  engage  Prussia  and 
Austria  to  terminate  the  war  with  France,  on 
condition  of  the  suspension  of  judgment  against 
the  king.  He  afterwards  occupied  other  diplo- 
matic situations,  and  died  on  his  way  to  Con- 
stantinople, in  1805. 

Ocellus,  o-sel'-lus,  a Greek  philosopher,  of 
the  school  of  Pythagoras,  called,  on  account  of 
his  birthplace,  Lucanus.  He  wrote  a book  on 
kings  and  kingdoms,  of  which  only  some  frag- 
ments remain ; but  his  work  “ On  the  Nature 
of  the  Universe”  is  extant,  and  was  translated 
into  English  by  Thomas  Taylor,  in  1831.  The 
date  of  his  existence  is  unascertained. 

Ochterlony,  Sir  David,  bart.,  ok'-ter-lo-ne, 
an  officer  in  the  East  India  Company’s  service, 
at  the  age  of  18  went  to  India  as  a cadet,  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  which  he 
attained  in  1814.  In  the  Nepaulese  war  he 
distinguished  himself  by  a series  of  skilful  and 
successful  operations,  and  was  rewarded  with 
the  order  of  the  Bath,  the  dignity  of  baronet 
and  a pension  of  £1000  per  annum,  b.  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  1758  ; d.  1825. 

Ocicley,  Simon,  ok'-le,  a learned  English 
divine,  was  educated  at  Queen’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.D.,  and 
where,  in  1711,  he  was  chosen  professor  of 
Arabic.  His  most  important  works  were,  “The 
History  of  the  present  Jews  throughout  the 
World,”  “Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Oriental  Languages,”  and  “ The  History  of  the 
Saracens."  b.  at  Exeter,  1678;  d.  1720. 

O’Connell,  Daniel,  o-kon'-nel,  called  in  his 
day  “ the  Liberator  of  Ireland”  and  the  “ Great 
Agitator,”  was  the  son  of  a small  landed 
proprietor  in  Ireland,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to 
France  to  be  educated  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood.  After  residing  at  both  St.  Omer’s 
and  Douay,  he,  at  the  outburst  of  the  French 
Revolution,  fled  from  St.  Omer’s,  and  reached 
the  shores  of  England  in  safety.  In  1794  lie 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and  four  years 
afterwards  was  called  to  the  bar.  His  first 
public  speech  was  against  the  proposed  union 
of  the  Irish  and  English  legislatures,  and  was 
delivered  at  Dublin,  in  which  city  lie  obtained 
a fair  amount  of  legal  practice.  But,  about  the 
year  1803,  he  began  to  take  a leading  part  in 
urging  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  upon  the 
attention  of  the  English  legislature.  An  ac- 
count of  his  labours  was  furnished  by  himself 
m a letter  to  Lord  Shaftesbury.  “ For  more 
than  twenty  years  before  the  passing  of  the 
Emancipation  Bill,  the  burden  of  the  cause  was 
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thrown  upon  me.  I had  to  arrange  the  meet- 
ings, to  prepare  resolutions,  to  furnish  replies 
to  the  correspondence,  to  rouse  the  torpid,  to 
animate  the  lukewarm,  to  control  the  violent 
and  inflammatory,  to  avoid  the  shoals  and 
breakers  of  the  law.”  In  1828  he  was  elected 
to  represent  the  county  of  Clare  in  Parliament, 
but  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  scat,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  civil  disabilities  under  which  he, 
as  a Roman  Catholic,  laboured.  The  passing 
of  the  Emancipation  Bill,  however,  enabled  him 
to  enter  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  From  this  period  until  the  year  1813 
he  laboured  incessantly  at  the  great  movement 
he  had  inaugurated,  and  which  was  called  by 
himself  “the  Repeal  of  the  Union.”  In  the 
last-named  year,  however,  he  was  convicted  of 
sedition,  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  £2000,  and 
to  be  imprisoned  for  a year.  An  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords  subsequently  led  to  the  reversal 
of  this  judgment;  but,  from  that  time,  his 
power  to  excite  the  political  sympathies  of  his 
countrymen  appeared  greatly  to  decline.  Ex- 
hausted by  his  long  labours,  he  went  to  Italy, 
in  1847,  to  recruit  his  shattered  health,  but 
expired  at  Genoa,  on  his  way  to  Rome.  b.  in 
Kerry,  Ireland,  1775;  d.  1847. 

O’Connor,  o-kon'-nor,  the  name  of  a dynasty 
of  Irish  kings  who  reigned  in  Connaught  before 
the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  the  English.  The 
most  remarkable  of  the  name  was  Torlogh 
O’Connor,  who  sought  to  gain  power  over  the 
whole  island,  but  found  a formidable  rival  in 
Murtogh  O’Brien.  Roderick  O’Connor  reigned 
about  1171,  when  Henry  II.  of  England  invaded 
the  country.  He  protested  against  that  act; 
but  Pope  Adrian  IV.  conceded  to  the  English 
king  the  possession  of  his  territory. 

O’Connor,  Charles,  a learned  Catholic  divine 
and  antiquary,  who  was  many  years  librarian 
to  the  duke  of  Buckingham  at  Stowe.  lie 
wrote  “•Columbanus’s  Letters,”  a “ Narrative 
ot  the  most  Interesting  Events  in  Modern  Irish 
History,”  and  made  a collection  of  ancient  Irish 
chronicles,  d.  1823. 

Octavia,  ok-tai'-vi-a,  daughter  of  Caius 
Octavius,  and  sister  to  Augustus,  was  first 
married  io  Claudius  Marcellus,  by  whom  sho 
had  two  children,  before  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened a little  after  the  war  of  Persia.  She  then 
married  Antony,  to  whom  she  behaved  with 
the  greatest  respect.  His  conduct,  however 
was  so  base  as  greatly  to  inflame  the  people 
against  him.  But  the  loss  of  her  son,  Mar- 
cellus, an  accomplished  youth,  gave  her  the 
deepest  concern,  n.  10  b.c. 


uctavia. 


, ciaugnter  ot  Claudius  and  Messa- 
Ima,  was  betrothed  to  Lucius  Silanus;  but  that 
marnage  was  broken  off  by  the  intrigues  of 
Agrippina,  and  Octavia  married  Nero  who 
afterwards  divorced  her,  and,  at  the  instigation 
ot  I oppsea,  sent  her  to  a small  island,  where  sho 
was  put  to  death,  at  the  age  of  20  years,  in  62. 

Octavius,  a name  common  to  many  eminent 
Romans,  but  of  celebrity  inferior  to  Octavius 
Ciesar,  afterwards  Augustus,  second  Roman 
emperor.  ( Sec  Augustus.) 

Odenatus,  od'-e-nai'-tus,  king  of  Palmyra, 
who  made  war  against  Sapor,  king  of  Persia 
with  great  success.  The  emperor  Gallienus 
associated  Odenatus  with  him  in  the  empTe 
and  conferred  the  title  of  Augusta  on  his  wife' 
Zenobia.  Odenatus  was  assassinated,  with  his 
son  Herodian,  by  Meonius,  a relation,  on  whom 
they  had  conferred  many  favours,  a.d,  267. 
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Zenobia  thon  assumed  the  government,  under 
the  title  of  queen  of  tho  East. 

Odkscaj.ciii,  Marco  Antonio,  o'-daia-lcal'-Jce, 
an  Italian  philanthropist,  cousin  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent XL,  who  offered  him  high  preferments  in 
tho  church,  but  Odesealchi  preferred  devoting 
his  life  and  his  ample  fortune  to  works  of  bene- 
volence. lie  converted  his  palace  at  Rome  into 
an  hospital  for  the  reception  of  the  needy  out- 
casts of  all  nations  and  creeds  without  distinc- 
tion. He  fitted  up  1000  beds,  and  fed  and 
clothed  all  who  stood  in  need  of  such  assist- 
ance. Whenever  he  met  with  a person  who  ap- 
peared forlorn  and  in  poverty,  he  would  stop, 
question  him,  and  convey  him  to  his  mansion, 
lie  left  the  whole  of  his  property  for  the  support 
of  the  hospital  he  had  founded.  r>.  1670. — 
Thomas  Odesealchi,  a relative  of  the  above,  was 
also  an  eminent  philanthropist,  and  founded 
the  scliool  of  St.  Michael  de  Ripegrande,  for  the 
education  of  poor  children,  which  he  liberally 
endowed,  d.  1692. 

Odevaere,  Josephus  Dionysius,  o-de-vair,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  historical  painters  of 
modern  times,  was  brought  up  in  the  college  of 
tho  Angustines,  at  Bruges,  and  was  designed 
for  mercantile  pursuits,  but  evincing  a decided 
predilection  for  art,  was  placed  in  the  Bruges 
Academy,  where  he  obtained  the  first  prize  for 
drawing,  in  1796.  He  subsequently  went  to 
Baris,  studied  under  David,  and  other  French 
masters,  obtained  the  grand  prize  for  painting 
of  the  French  Academy,  in  1804,  for  a picture 
of  the  death  of  Phocion,  and  was  presented 
t o the  emperor.  He  then,  resided  for  ^ eight 
years  in  Rome,  and  sent  a picture  of  the  “ Coro- 
nation of  Charlemagne”  to  the  French  Aca- 
demy, which  was  much  admired.  In  1814  he 
established  himself  at  Brussels,  and  there 
painted  his  pictures  of  the  “ Peace  of  Utreelit,” 
and  “ the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  at  the  moment 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  wounded,”  for  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands,  by  whom  he  had  been 
appointed  court  painter.  A variety  of  other 
works  followed,  among  which  are,  Bramante 
introducing  Eaffaelle  to  Pope  Julius  II.,” 
“ Triumph  of  Cimabue,”  “ The  Battle  of  Nieu- 
port,”  “ The  Establishment  of  the  Power  of 
the  House  of  Orange,”  “ David  in  his  Studio,” 
“ The  Inauguration  of  the  King  at  Brussels  in 
1815,”  &c.,  besides  several  Scripture  pieces  for 
churches  in  the  Netherlands,  b.  at  Bruges, 
1778;  d.  1830. 

Omngton,  Walter,  od'-ing-ion,  called  Walter 
of  Evesham,  was  a monk  of  that  monastery  in 
Worcestershire,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  He  was  an  astronomer,  mathematician, 
and  musician  ; on  each  of  which  subjects  ho 
wrote  treatises.  “ De  Motibus  Planetarum  et 
de  Mutatione  Aeris,”  is  attributed  to  him ; and 
Dr  Burney  observes  of  his  treatise  entitled 
“ Of  the  Speculation  of  Music,”  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  Benet  College,  Cam- 
bridge, “ that  if  all  other  musical  tracts,  from 
the  time  of  Boethius  to  Franco  and  John  Cotton 
were  lost,  with  this  MS.  our  knowledge  would 
not  be  much  diminished.”  , _ .. . 

Odoacer,  o-do'-a-ser,  a celebrated  Gothic 
chieftain,  who  originally  served  among  me  bar- 
barian auxiliaries  which  the  emperors  ol  the 
West  had  employed  to  protect  Italy.  He  re- 
volted against  the  emperor  Augustulus,  whom 
he  seized  at  Ravenna  and  put  into  prison. 
Odoacer  then  proclaimed  himself  lung  ol  Italy, 
but  rejected  the  imperial  titles  of  Caesar  and 
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Augustus.  He  allotted  to  his  Gothic  followers 
a third  of  the  conquered  territories;  but  never- 
theless governed  Italy  with  the  greatest  mode- 
ration. In  489,  Thcodoric,  king  of  the  Ostro- 
goths, marched  from  the  Danube,  and  in  seve- 
ral battles  defeated  Odoacer,  who  was  compelled 
to  shut  himself  up  in  Ravenna,  where  he 
held  out  for  more  than  two  years.  In  493  he 
surrendered  to  Thcodoric,  who  promised  to 
spare  his  life,  but  slew'  him  at  a banquet  shortly 
afterwards. 

O’Donnell,  Leopold,  o-don’-nd,  Duke  ot 
Tcluan,  a modern  Spanish  marshal  and  state  - 
man,  who  early  entered  the  military  servi'  . 
and  reached  the  grade  of  colonel  in  bis 
25th  year.  Upon  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
in  1832,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Maria-Chris- 
tina,  and  was  a faithful  adherent  to  her  fortunes 
until  her  forced  abdication  of  the  regency  in 
1836,  when  ho  took  refuge  in  France.  In  the 
meanwhile,  ho  had  been  created  general  and 
count  of  Lucena.  After  the  fall  of  Espartero, 
in  1843,  General  O’Donnell  was  enabled  to  re- 
turn to  Spain,  and  wras  soon  afterwards  sent  io 
Cuba,  as  captain-general ; in  which  capacity  lie 
acquired  a very  large  fortune,  and  was,  it  is  said, 
far  from  hostile  to  the  slave-trade.  After  his 
return  to  Spain,  he  was  appointed  director- 
general  of  infantry.  Being  implicated  in  a con- 
spiracy at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1854,  he 
was  compelled  to  secrete  himself;  but  soon 
afterwards  left  his  retreat,  and  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  insurrection,  which  resulted  in 
a change  of  ministry,  Espartero  being  com- 
manded to  compose  a new  one,  in  which  O’Don- 
nell held  the  department  of  war.  After  being 
eclipsed  during  some  time  by  Narvaez,  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  effecting  his  rival’s  over- 
throw, and  returned  to  power  in  1858.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Spanish  forces  sent  against  Morocco. 
In  that  command  he  was  successful ; he  caused  * 
the  enemy  to  capitulate,  and  to  cede  to  Spain 
some  territory,  as  well  as  to  pay  a large  sum. 
Upon  his  return  to  Spain,  he  was  created  duke 
of  Tetuan.  b.  1805  ; d.  Nov.  5,  1867- 

(Ecolaiipadius,  John,  c-ko-lam-pai'-di-us,  a 
celebrated  German  divine,  who,  in  1522.  became 
professor  of  divinity  and  principal  preacher  at 
Bale,  where  he  exposed  the  abuses  ot  the 
Romish  church,  and  exhorted  the  Swiss  to  em- 
brace the  principles  of  the  Reformation ; hut, 
in  1525,  he  joined  with  Zwingli  against  Luilicr 
in  the  dispute  relative  to  tho  sacrament,  and 
wrote  a learned  treatise  on  the  subject.  Mos- 
heim  calls  him  one  of  the  most  learned  men  Oi 
his  century,  aud  it  was  owing  to  his  exertions 
that  the  Reformation  took  root  in  Switzerland. 
B.  at  Weinsberg,  Franconia,  1482;  r>.  1531. 

Oecumenius,  e-ku-me'-ni-ns,  an  am  .cut  Greek 
commentator  upon  the  Scriptures,  was  bisaop 
of  Trica,  in  Thessaly,  in  the  10th  century. 

Oehlenschlager,  Adam  Gottlob,  c (>•)  --e»- 
sh.lai-ger.  the  greatest  Scandinavian  poet,  whose 
father  was  German  and  his  mother  Danish. 
His  father  rose  to  be  steward  ot  the  knur  ot 
Denmark’s  palace  at  Fredericksburg,  where  the 
early  youth  of  the  future  poet  was  spent.  He 
was  educated  for  a mercantile  career,  and  at  t no 
age  of  16  was  placed  in  a counting-house ; but 
being  seized  with  a desire  to  appear  on  the 

stage,  he  obtained  an  engagement  in  the  theatre 

of  Copenhagen.  He  soon  quitted  tins  purs.m, 
however,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  law  which 
was  in  turn  deserted  for  literature.  In  lt>01  ho 
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witnessed  the  attack  made  by  Lord  Nelson  upon 
the  Danish  fleet.  “ That  contest,”  he  after- 
wards wrote,  “ inspired  the  Danes  with  a taste 
for  poetry,  as  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Sala- 
mi's did  the  Greeks,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  armada  the  English  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.”  In  the  following  year  he  produced 
a small  volume  of  poems,  which  instantly 
brought  him  fame.  His  next  work  was  a play, 
entitled  “ Aladdin,”  which  was  founded  upon 
the  celebrated  story  in  the  “ Arabian  Nights,” 
and  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  poets 
of  his  country.  In  1805  he  was  granted  a tra- 
velling stipend  by  the  government ; whereupon 
he  went  to  Germany,  and  while  in  that  country 
composed  some  of  his  best  works,  in  the  native 
language  of  his  father.  lie  witnessed  the 
battles  of  Auerstadt  and  Jena  before  leaving 
Germany,  immediately  after  which  he  repaired 
to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  his  finest  work,  the 
tragedy  of  “ Palnatoke.”  He  next  visited 
Rome,  where  he  wrote  his  “ Correggio,”  and 
became  the  friend  of  Thorwaldsen.  In  1810  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and  received  a 
cordial  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  king  and 
queen  of  Denmark.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
married,  and  during  the  succeeding  five  years 
continued  to  produce  plays,  but  inferior  to 
chose  he  had  already  composed.  In  1816  ho 
again  went  to  Germany  and  France,  but  re- 
turned after  an  absence  of  twelve  months 
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Eleven  years  subsequently  he  lost  his  father’ 
who,  he  writes.  “ was  vain  of  his  son;  tmf  in,0 


who,  he  writes,  “ was  vain  of  his  son;  but,  like 
a sensible  father,  he  never  allowed  me  to  see  it  • 
only  sometimes  I detected  the  feeling  when  he 
liad  been  reading  my  poems.”  In  the  same  year 
no  went  to  Sweden,  where  he  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  and  was  crowned  with  a laurel 
wreath.  He  paid  a third  visit  to  Paris  in  1844 
was  invited  to  court  by  Louis  Philippe,  and 
there  met  lung  Leopold,  who  requested  him  to 
^euwLB,russels'  When  he  had  attained  his 
70th  birthday,  a grand  fete  was  held  in  his  ho- 
nour, but  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year 
he  breathed  his  last.  Like  Thorwaldsen,  Oehlen- 
sehlager  was  honoured  with  a public  funeral,  at 
which  the  nobility  and  all  the  most  distinguished 
persons  m Copenhagen  attended.  One  of  his 
lei  low-countrymen  writes  of  the  poet,— “Small 
as  Denmark  is,  it  must  be  counted  among  the 
great  powers  of  the  world  of  art  and  poetry 
since  it  has  a sculptor  to  show  like  Thorwaldsen' 
whom  only  the  great  masters  of  antiquity  can 
be  considered  to  rival ; and  a poet  like  Oehlen- 
schjager,  who  can  worthily  take  the  fourth  seat 
by  the  side  of  the  three  heroes  of  poetry  Shak- 
speare,  Byron,  and  Gothe.”  Besides  poems, 
operas,  and  comedies,  he  wrote  twenty-four  tra- 
gedies, nineteen  of  which  are  founded  upon 
bcandinavian  subjects.  He  also  translated  one 
Play  of  Shakspeare  s— the  “Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  and  one  of  Otway’s— “ The  Orphan,” 
into  Danish  The  poet  left  behind  his  Autobio- 
graphy,  m the  pages  of  which  he  evinces  ahi°h 

f°fuhLS-  0wn  t,alents  ’ but  those  best 
acquainted  with  his  works  state  that  this  was 
grounded  upon  sterling  merit.  Some  of  his 
poetma1  works  have  been  translated  into  Eng- 
? b7  Theodore  Martin,  n.  at  Vestcrbro, 
Copenhagen,  1779;  n.  at  Copenhagen,  1850. 

UEnsTED,  Anders  Sandoe,  er'-ated,  a modern 
vanish  statesman,  who  received  his  education 
University °f Copenhagen,  and  afterwards 
B to  tbo  stucly  of  jurisprudence, 
mch  he  subsequently  adopted  as  his  profes- 
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sion.  Passing  through  various  distinguished) 
positions,  he  at  length  attained  the  office  of 
prime  minister  of  Denmark;  but  in  that  capa- 
city displayed  a strong  tendency  towards-  reac- 
tionary measures,  which  excited  so  muclr  ill- 
feeling  in  the  kingdom,  that  he  was  driven  from? 
power  in  1855.  The  members  of  the  Oersted? 
ministry  were  next  impeached,  and  brought  to 
trial  before  the  supreme  tribunal,  but  were  iis 
the  end  acquitted.  In  his  retirement,  the  for- 
mer minister  occupied  himself  with  composing 
a history  of  his  own  career,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1856,  and  contained  important  matter 
towards  the  history  of  modern  Denmark,  n.  in 
the  island  of  Langeland,  1778 ; d.  1860. 

Oersted,  Anders  Sandoe,  a modern  Danish 
ti  aveller,  and  nephew  of  the  preceding,  who 
travelled  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 
He  published  some  works  on  natural  history 
and  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  London  an  account  of 
a survey  made  for  a canal  through  the  river 
Sapea  to  the  port  of  Salinos,  or  Bolenos  in 
Costa  Rica.  n.  at  Rudkjobing,  1816. 

Oersted,  Hans  Christian,  a celebrated  Danish 
philosopher,  who  originated  the  science  of 
electro-magnetism,  which  paved  the  way  for 
the  invention  of  the  electric  telegraph.  He  was 
brother  of  the  minister  with  whom  he  studied 
at  the  university  of  Copenhagen.  In  1800  he 
became  doctor  of  philosophy  in  that  institution. 
Alter  spending  two  years  in  Holland  and  France, 
he  returned  to  Copenhagen,  and  there  composed 
a treatise  upon  the  identity  of  the  forces  of 
magnetism,  electricity,  and  galvanism,  which 
relationship  had  until  then  been  only  surmised.- 
He  proved  that  “ there  is  always  a magnetic 
circulation  round  the  electric  conductor,  and 
that  the  electric  current,  in  accordance  with  as 
certain  law,  always  exercises  determined  and 
similar  _ impressions  on  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  even  when  it  does  not  pass 
through,  but  near  the  needle.”  The  Royal 
society  of  London  presented  him  with  'its 
Copley  medal,  and  the  French  Institute  granted 
b™  3000  francs  for  this  demonstration..  In 
1809  he  published  his  “ Manual  of  Mechanical 
4 hysics,  in  which  several  chemical  discoveries 
were  announced.  The  years  1822-23  were  passed 
by  him  m France  and  England.  In  1846  he 
was  present  at  a meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Southampton.  Like  our  own  Faraday 
he  was  particularly  happy  in  his  delivery  of 
occasional  lectures  to  non-seientific  people ; and 
a collection  of  his  discourses  was  translated  into 
English,  and  published  under  the  title  of  “ The 
Soul  m Nature.”  He  was  likewise  a regular 
contributor  to  newspapers  and  magazines,  and 
sought,  on  every  occasion,  to  popularize  the 
jacts  ot  natural  science  in  his  country.  He  was 
tbe,, recipient  of.many  honours,  was  secretary 
ot  the  Royal  Society  of  Copenhagen,  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  French  Insti- 
tute knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  of 
the  Prussian  order  which  rewards  the  distin- 
guislied  in  arts  and  sciences,  b.  at  Rudkjobing. 
1777 ; d.  near  Copenhagen,  1851. 

a kin£  of  Mercia,  succeeded 
Ethelbald  m 755.  Ho  murdered  Ethelbert, 


i • , , — , - ‘I'uiuucu  .tiuueiueri;, 

king  of  the  East  Angles,  and  took  possession  of 
his  kingdom.  To  make  atonement  for  his  guilt 
he  gave  the  tenth  of  his  goods  to  the  Church’ 
made  a journey  to  Rome,  instituted  the  tax 
built 
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Offknuacit,  James,  of  -fen-bak,  a modern 
French  musical  composer,  who  made  himself 
famous  for  his  light  and  sparkling  “musical 
buffooneries,”  which  his  troupe  performed  in 
Paris,  London,  and  in  Germany.  The  best  of 
these  charming  little  trifles  arc, — “ Les  Deux 
Avcugles,”  “ Uno  Nuit  Blanche,”  “ La  Bello 
Helene,"  “La Grande Duchcsse deGerolstein,” 
and  “ Kobinson  Crusoe.”  n.  in  France,  1822. 

Ogilby,  or  Ogilvy,  John,  o'-gil-be,  a volu- 
minous writer,  was  originally  a dancing-master, 
and  employed  in  the  family  of  the  carl  of  Strat- 
ford, as  teacher  to  his  children.  That  nobleman 
appointed  him  deputy  master  of  the  revels  at 
Dublin,  where  Ogilby  erected  a theatre.  Upon 
the  outbreak  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  settled  in  Cambridge,  where  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages. He  was  appointed,  in  1661,  to  conduct 
the  ceremonies  at  the  king’s  coronation,  and  ol 
which  he  published  a pompous  account  in  folio, 
with  plates.  Ogilby  translated  Virgil  and 
Homer  into  English  verse;  and  published  a 
magnificent  Bible,  with  prints,  for  which  he 
was  remunerated  by  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
was  appointed  geographical  printer  to  the  lung, 
The  other  works  of  this  industrious  writer  were 
an  account  of  Japan,  an  Atlas,  the  Fables  of 
/Esop,  in  verse,  and  a “Book  of  Roads.  This 
last  went  through  numerous  editions ; but  was 
afterwards  superseded  by  Patterson,  n.  near 
Edinburgh,  1600;  d.  1676.  _ 

Ogilvie,  John,  o'-gil-ve,  a pious  Scotch  divine 
and  poet,  received  his  education  at  the  university 
of  Aberdeen ; and  was  for  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury minister  of  Midmar  in  Aberdeenshire 
Among  his  works  are,  “Britannia,”  an  epic 
poem ; “Philosophical  and  Critical  Observations 
on  Composition,”  “ An  Examination  of  the  Evi- 
dence of  Prophecy,”  and  “ Sermons.  n.  173d ; 

D Oglethorpe,  James  Edward,  o-'gil-thorp 
an  English  general,  who  entered  the  army  as 
ensi"'n  in  1710.  He  afterwards  served  under 
Prince  Eugene,  to  whom  he  became  secretary 
and  aide-de-eamp.  In  1732  he  went  to  America, 
where  he  helped  to  found  the  colony  of  Georgia, 
and  erected  the  town  of  Savannah.  He  again 
visited  that  country,  and  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  upon  Augustine,  in  Florida,  belonging 
to  the  Spaniards.  For  this  he  was  tried,  on  his 
return  to  England,  and  acquitted.  In  1745,  ne 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and 
was  sent  to  the  north  against  the  rebels,  but 
did  not  overtake  them;  for  which  he  was  again 
brought  to  a court-martial,  and  iionourabiy 
acquitted,  b.  in  London,  about  1688;  d.  1785. 

O'Halloban,  Sylvester,  o-hal  -or-an,  an  Irish 
antiauary,  was  brought  up  and  practised 
as  a surgeon  and  wrote  several  medical  trea- 
tises In  1772  he  published  an  “ Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  History  and ) Antiqmties  of 
Ireland”  which  was  followed  by  a general 
History  of  Ireland.”  b.  1728 ; n.  1807. 

O’Hit!*  Kane  o-ha'-ra,  an  Irish  dramatist, 

rto  ^ tj.te and U fcltc,^ 

tnlpnt  for  adapting  verses  to  old  airs.  Ills  cine 

well  received,  and  is  still  a 
Golden  Pippin,”  “pie  Two  Misers,  Ap 
Day,”  and  “Tom  Thumb,  n.  1782. 

Otkt) a Alnhonso,  o-hen  -da,  a Spanisn  nan 

gaVor^  who  accompapied  Columbw  iu  his  Eeempl 

expedition,  and  commanded  the  flotilla  out 
by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  in  1499.  and  which  led  to 
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the  last-mentioned  individual  giving  his  name 
to  the  New  World.  After  experiencing  a great 
many  varieties  of  adventure  and  of  changes  of 
fortune,  Ojeda  died  in  poverty  about  1512. 

O’Keeffe,  J olin,  o-keef,  a dramatist, who  was 
destined  for  the  profession  ot  painting,  but  who, 
having  written  a play  which  was  placed  upon 
the  stage  at  Dublin  when  he  was  only  18,  aban- 
doned the  studio  for  the  theatre.  He  remained 
in  Ireland  as  an  actor  and  occasional  writer  for 
the  stage  until  his  34tli  year;  alter  which  he 
repaired  to  London,  where  he  resided  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  entirely  devoting  himself  to  the 
composition  of  plays.  Among  the  best  of  these 
productions  may  be  mentioned,  da  Oats 
“The  Highland  Iteel,”  and  ^be  Agreeable 
Surprise.”  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  lie 
published  “ Eeeollections  of  the  Life  ol  John 
O’Keeffe,”  but  had  ceased  to  write  for  the  stage, 
being  almost  blind,  b.  1747 ; n.  1833.  . 

Okf.w,  Lawrence,  o'-lcen,  an  eminent  Swiss 
naturalist,  who  studied  medicine  and  natural 
history  at  Gottingen,  and  was  afterwards  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  in  the  universities  of  Jena 
and  Zurich.  The  aim  of  all  his  writings  might 
be  summarily  said  to  be  an  attempt  at  applying 
the  principles  of  transcendental  philosophy  to 
the  facts  of  natural  history.  He  produced  his 
first  work  in  1802,  until  the  title,  ‘ Elements  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  the  Theory  of  the  Senses, 
and  the  Classification  of  Animals  founden  tbere- 
Oken  was  the  first  to  suggest,  in  his 
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work  on  generation,  published  in  180o,  that  all 
animals  are  built  up  of  vesicles  or  cells.  His 
remarkable  essay  “ On  the  Signification  of  the 
Bones  of  the  Skull,”  attracted  little  attention  at 
the  time  of  its  publication,  but  was  neverthe- 
less the  forerunner  of  the  lnvestigations  of 
Caras,  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  and  Professor  Owen 
upon  the  laws  of  homology  m ^e  jertebrate 
skeleton.  In  1847,  his  work  called  Element, 
of  Physio-Philosophy”  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish ; and  although,  like  the  other  effort,  of 
this  writer,  it  is  beyond  tee  grasp  of  the  gene- 
ral  reader,  it  would  seem  to  be  of  the  deepest 
importance  to  the  man  of  science,  b.  at  Oilen- 
bera  1779 ; n.  at  Zurich,  1851.  . 

Oktai,  ok'-tai,  grand  khan  of  the  Mongol 
Tartars  was  third  son  and  successor  of  Genniii3 
Khan  He  overran  the  north  of  China  and  Ar- 
menia; made  himself  master  of  oscow  o 
Poland,  and  of  Hungary  ; and  for  a threat 
ened  the  whole  of  the  Christian  world  Hi. 
chief  minister  was  the  sage 
who  ruled  with  justice,  but  vainly  attempted  te 
subdue  the  ferocity  of  the  Mongols.  Ohtai 

D'  Olaus  1.  (or  111.,)  o'-la-us,  king  of  Denmark, 
perished  in  814,  in  combat  with  the  1 ranks 
Olaus  II.  (or  IV.,)  lung  of  Denmark,  sue 
ceeded  his  brother,  Canute  IV.,  m lO&O-  A 
terrible  famine  desolated  the  kingdom  during 

“o5»S°'l°uS5’of  Norway,  ascended  tb. 
tin-one  in  991.  He  introduced  Chnsmn.tj^ 

in  1000,  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea. 

n Tins  II  king  of  Norway,  energetically,  pro- 
pagated Christianity  tlnoughouthis  dominior 

but  was  driven  from  his  throne  by Canute  m 
1030.  Two  years  afterwards,  lie  wc 
the  people  of  Drontheim.  ..  rci<rncd,  in 
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1060  until  1063,  and  singly  for  nine  years  after- 
wards. 

Olaus  IV.,  son  of  Magnus  III.,  reigned,  in 
conjunction  with  his  two  brothers,  between  the 
years  1103  and  1116. 

Olaus  V.,  son  of  Ilaco  VIII.,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Dempnrkiu  1376,  and  to  that  of  Nor- 
way in  1330.  After  his  death,  in  1387,  his  mother, 
Margaret, daughter  of  Walderuar  III., united  the 
three  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way under  one  crown. 

Olaus  Magnus,  a Swedish  author  of  the 
16th  century,  who  held  the  office  of  archdeacon 
hi  the  Swedish  church  until  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation  began  to  spread  in  the  country; 
upon  which  he  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  the  author 
of  a work  upon  the  antiquities  of  the  North 
of  Europe,  which  was  published  at  Rome  in 
1555.  b.  about  1500 ; d.  at  Rome,  about 
1570. 

Olavides,  Paul  Anthony  Joseph,  Count  de, 
o-la-ve'-dais,  a celebrated  Spanish  statesman, 
who  became  secretary  to  the  Count  de  Aranda, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  embassy  to 
France.  On  his  return  to  Spain,  Charles  III. 
created  him  count,  and  appointed  him  superin- 
tendent-general of  Seville.  He  afterwards  un- 
dertook the  great  work  of  fertilizing  the  Sierra 
Morena,  or  Black  Mountains,  a desert  region 
barren  to  the  very  summit ; but,  by  his  perse- 
verance, aided  by  the  exertions  of  a colony  of 
Germans,  which  he  encouraged  to  settle  in  the 
place,  he  succeeded  in  his  task.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  benefits  which  this  worthy  man  had 
rendered  his  country,  he  was  accused  ol'  heresy 
by  the  Inquisition,  was  disgraced,  and  thrown 
into  prison.  He  escaped  to  France,  where  he 
wrote  a book  entitled  “The  Triumph  of  the 
Gospel,”  which  was  the  means  of  procuring  his 
recall  to  his  native  land.  n.  at  Lima,  1725;  d. 
in  Audalusia,  1803. 

Olbers,  Henry  William  Matthias,  ol' -hairs,  an 
eminent  German  astronomer,  who  was  educated 
for  the  profession  of  medicine,  in  the  exercise  of 
which,  combined  with  astronomical  pursuits, 
his  whole  life  wTas  passed.  He  discovered  two 
planets, — Pallas  in  1802,  and  Vesta  in  1807.  In 
1815  he  discovered  a comet,  and  subsequently 
wrote  a treatise  on  the  probability  that  a comet 
may  come  into  collision  with  the  earth.  Among 
other  useful  works  of  his  was  a proposal  to  re- 
vise the  nomenclature  of  the  stars,  and  a refor- 
mation of  the  constellations.  Dr.  Olbers  was 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  corre- 
sponding member  of  several  learned  societies  of 
Europe,  and  knight  of  the  Prussian  orders  of 
the  Red  Eagle  and  Danebrog.  n.near  Bremen, 
1768;  n.  at  Bremen,  1840. 

Oldcastlb,  Sir  John,  Lord  Cobham,  old'-Jcas- 
d the  first  martyr  and  first  author  among  the 
English  nobility.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
he  commanded  the  English  army  in  France, 
where  he  compelled  the  duke  of  Orleans  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Paris.  He  was  an  adherent  of 
Wiekliffe’s  doctrines,  which  he  propagated  with 
such  zeal,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  he  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  whence  he  made  his  escape, 
but  was  taken  in  Wales.  Being  conveyed  to 
London,  be  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  and 
burnt;  which  sentence  was  executed  with  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  barbarity,  in  St.  Giles’s 
lields,  London,  in  1417.  He  wrote  “Twelve 
Lonclusions,  addressed  to  the  Parliament  of 
England,”  a number  of  religious  tracts  and 
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discourses,  and  edited  the  works  of  Wickllfl'o. 
b.  in  the  14th  century. 

Oldfield,  Ann,  old'-feeld,  a celebrated  Eng- 
lish actress.  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  recommended 
her  to  Mr.  Rich,  patentee  of  the  King’s  theatre, 
by  whom  she  was  engaged.  Her  abilities  were 
of  the  highest  order,  and  her  person  extremely 
pleasing.  Her  remains  were  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  b.  in  London,  1683;  d.  1730. 

Oldham,  John,  ole -dam,  an  English  poet, 
who  shortly  after  taking  a B.A.  degree  at 
Oxford,  became  usher  in  the  free  school  at 
Croydon.  Some  of  his  poems  being  read  by  the 
earls  of  Rochester  and  Dorset,  they  procured 
him  the  appointment  of  tutor  to  the  grandsons 
of  Sir  Edward  Tlxurlow,  and  afterwards  to  a 
son  of  Dr.  Lower.  He  subsequently  resided  with 
the  earl  of  Kingston.  His  works  were  printed 
in  Bell’s  annotated  edition  of  the  English  poets. 
b.  at  Shipton,  Gloucestershire,  1653;  d.  1633. 

Oldmixon,  John,  old' -mix-on,  an  English  po- 
litical writer  and  historian.  lie  was  a violent 
opponent  of  the  Stuart  family,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  attacked  the  best  writers  of 
that  period  with  so  much  violence,  that  Pope 
gave  him  a conspicuous  place  in  the  “ Dun- 
ciad.”  He  became  collector  of  the  customs  at 
Bridgewater.  He  wrote  “A  History  of  Eng- 
land during  the  Reigns  of  the  House  of 
Stuart,”  ana  some  other  works,  b.  1673 ; D.iu 
London,  1742. 

Oldys,  William,  ol'-dis,  an  historical  and  bio- 
graphical writer,  was  the  natural  son  of  Dr. 
Oldys,  chancellor  of  Lincoln  and  advocate  of  tho 
court  of  Admiralty.  Of  the  early  life  and  edu- 
cation of  the  son  little  is  known ; but  he  is  said 
to  have  squandered  the  patrimony  which  had 
been  left  him.  He  afterwards  became  keeper  of 
Lord  Oxford’s  library,  of  which  he  formed  tho 
catalogue  when  that  collection  was  sold  by  Os- 
borne, the  bookseller.  He  was  also  employed  to 
superintend  the  publication  of  the  Harleian 
Miscellany.  The  only  public  post  he  ever  had 
was  that  of  Norroy  king-at-arms.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are,  “ Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,” 
some  articles  in  the  “General  Historical  Dic- 
tionary,” those  in  the  “ Biographia  Britannica” 
signed  “ G,”  “ The  British  Librarian,”  “ Life  of 
Richard  Carew  the  Antiquary,”  a translation  of 
Camden’s  “Britannia,”  and  a number  of  trea- 
tises upon  medical  and  bibliographical  subjects. 
B.  1687;  d.  1761. 

Oliphant,  Lawrence,  ol'-i-fdnt,  a modern 
English  writer  and  traveller,  who  was  educated 
in  England,  but  went  out  while  very  young  to 
Ceylon,  where  his  father  was  chief  justice.  Ho 
afterwards  visited  Nepaul  with  Jung  Bahadoor, 
and,  upon  his  return,  published  his  observa- 
tions, in  a work  entitled  “ A Journey  to  Kat- 
mandu.” He  next  studied  law  at  Edinburgh 
and  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar. 
In  1852  he  went  to  Russia,  and,  among  other 
provinces  of  that  country,  visited  the  Crimea. 
In  the  following  year  he  produced  an  account  of 
his  wanderings,  in  a work  entitled  “The  Rus- 
sian Shores  of  the  Black  Sea.”  His  next  occu- 
pation was  as  private  secretary  to  the  earl  of 
Elgin,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Canada ; and 
when  the  earl  was  appointed  lord  high  com- 
missioner to  China,  Mr.  Oliphant  again  acted  in 
his  former  capacity.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1860  he  gave  to  the  public  an  account  of 
his  observations  in  China  and  Japan,  in  his 
“Narrative  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin’s  Mission  in  the 
Years  1857-8-9,”  His  latest  work  was  entitled 
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•*  Patriots  and  Filibusters ; or,  Incidents  of  Po- 
litical and  Exploratory  Travel.”  n.  1832. 

Olivares,  Caspar  Guzman,  Count  de,  o-li- 
va'-rais,  an  eminent  Spanish  statesman,  who, 
during  twenty-two  years,  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  under  the  feeble  Philip 
IV.  He  first  became  prime  minister  in  the  room 
of  the  Duke  de  Uceda,  and  began  his  political 
career  by  several  useful  measures ; but  his 
haughty  conduct  at  length  occasioned  a revolt  in 
Catalonia,  and  the  separation  of  Portugal  from 
Spain.  Olivares  was  disgraced,  and  died  of 
chagrin  at  Toro,  1645.  b.  at  Rome,  about  1687. 

Oliver  or  Malmesbury,  ol'-i-ver,  a Benedic- 
tine monk  of  the  11th  century,  chiefly  memo- 
rable as  the  first  Englishman  who  attempted  to 
travel  through  the  aerial  regions.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  well  skilled  in  mechanics ; but  in  at- 
tempting to  fly  from  a lofty  tower,  with  wings 
of  his  own  construction  fastened  to  his  hands 
and  feet,  he  fell,  and  broke  both  his  legs. 

Oliver,  Isaac,  an  English  painter  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  painted  historical 
pieces,  but  chiefly  miniatures  in  a style  of  ex- 
quisite beauty.  b.  1656;  n.  1617. 

Oliver,  Peter,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  an  historical  and  miniature  painter,  and 
even  surpassed  his  father.  Nineteen  of  his 
historical  paintings  were  in  the  collections  of 
Charles  I.  and  James  II.  Some  of  these  are 
still  kept  in  Kensington  Palace,  b.  1601;  d. 
about  1664. 

Oliver,  George,  D.D.,  a catholic  divine  and 
ecclesiastical  historian,  was  educated  at-  Sedg- 
ley  Park  and  Stonyhurst  College,  and  in  1807 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  mission  at  Exeter,  where  he  resided  for 
fifty-five  years,  universally  esteemed  and  re- 
spected. He  paid  great  attention  to  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  the  district,  and  wrote 
“ Historical  Collections  relating  to  the  Monas- 
teries of  Devon”  “History  of  Exeter,”  “Mo- 
nasficon  1 iocesis  Exoniensis,”  “ Lives  of  the 
Bishops,  and  History  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Exeter,”  and  “ Civil  History  of  Exeter,”  the 
last  of  which  he  left  in  MS.  b.  1781;  d.  1861. 

Olivet,  Joseph  Thoulier  d’,  ol'-e-vai,  a 
learned  French  critic,  who  studied  under  his 
uncle,  a Jesuit,  and  acquired  a great  knowledge 
of  the  learned  languages.  In  1740  he  published 
an  excellent  edition  of  the  works  of  Cicero,  in 
9 vols.,  with  notes.  Besides  the  above,  he  pro- 
duced a French  translation  of  Cicero’s  treatise 
on  the  “Nature  of  the  Gods,”  a translation  of 
gome  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero,  a “ History  of  the  French  Academy,”  of 
which  he  was  a member,  and  some  other  works. 
B.  near  Salins,  1682 ; d.  at  Paris,  1768.  ^ 
Olivetan,  Pierre  Bobert,  o-le-vtn  -ta,  a 

French  reformer,  and  the  first  to  translate  the 
Scriptures  directly  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
into  French.  It  is  said  by  some  writers  that 
Calvin  revised  the  whole  work,  which  was 
published  at  Neufchatel  in  1535,  and  is  called 
the  Bible  of  the  Sword,  from  the  emblem 
adopted  by  the  printer.  Olivetan  was  banished 
from  Geneva,  and  went  to  Borne,  where  he  died 
in  1539,  as  is  supposed  of  poison,  b.  near  the 
end  of  the  15  th  century.  _ 

Oliveyra,  Francis  Xavier  de,  ol-i-vai-ra,  a 
Portuguese  knight,  who  became  a convert  to 
the  Protestant  faith ; and  in  order  to  enjoy  Ms 
opinions  unmolested,  went  to  England  in  1/46. 
He  published  “Memoirs”  of  his  travels,  fa- 
miliar Letters,”  “ A Pathetic  Discourse  to  lus 
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Countrymen  on  the  Earthquake  at  Lisbon  in 
1756,"  “The  Chevalier  d’Oliveyra  burnt  in 
Effigy  as  an  Heretic,  why  and  wherefore?"  &c.; 
and  left  at  his  death  a great  number  of  MSS., 
including  “ Oliveyriana,  or  Memoirs,  Historical 
and  Literary,"  27  vols.  4to.  b.  1702;  d.  1783. 

Olivier,  Claude  Matthew,  o-liv-'i-ui,  advocate 
of  the  Parliament  of  Aix,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  academy  of  Marseilles,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  eloquence.  His 
works  are,— “ History  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
Father  of  Alexander  the  Great,"  “Memoir  on 
the  Succour  given  to  the  Romans  by  the  People 
of  Marseilles,  in  the  Second  Punic  War  and  in 
that  of  the  Gauls,”  and  several  historical  dis- 
sertations of  less  importance,  b.  1701 ; d.  1736. 

Olivier,  Guillaume  Antoine,  a French  ento- 
mologist, who  was  in  1792  sent  upon  a mission 
to  Persia,  and  returned  at  the  end  of  six  years 
with  a rich  collection  of  specimens  of  natural 
history.  He  became  a member  of  the  French 
Institute  in  1800,  and  published,  among  other 
works,  “Dictionary  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Insects,”  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Latreille 
and  Godard,  b.  1756;  d.  1814. 

Olympia,  o-lim'-pi-a,  daughter  of  Neoptole- 
mus,  king  of  Epirus,  was  the  wife  of  Philip, 
king  of  Macedon,  and  mother  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  She  was  repudiated  by  Philip  about 
336.  b.c.  Olympia,  in  revenue,  is  presumed  to 
have  instigated  the  murder  of  Philip.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander,  she  seized  the  govemment 
of  Macedonia,  and  put  to  death  a number  of  the 
leading  personages  of  the  kingdom ; but  Cas- 
sander  at  length  besieged  her  in  Pydna,  and 
obliged  her  to  surrender.  C'assander  promised 
to  spare  her  life,  but  she  was  soon  afterwards 
killed  by  the  relatives  of  those  whom  she  had 
put  to  death,  n.  315  nic. 

Omar  I.,  o' -mar,  second  caliph  of  the  Mussul- 
mans after  Abu  Bckr,  made  himself  master 
of  Syria,  and,  in  637,  besieged  and  took  Jerusar 
lem,  after  a defence  of  several  months.  In  the 
following  year  he  invaded  Persia,  and  led  a 
powerful  army  into  Egypt,  the  conquest  of 
which  country  was  completed  by  the  taking  of 
Alexandria  in  640.  Upon  that  occasion  Omar 
ordered  the  famous  library  founded  in  that  city 
by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  be  burnt- ; for,  said 
he,  “if  the  books  of  the  Greeks  agree  with  the 
book  of  God  (the  Koran),  they  are  superfluous, 
and  need  not  be  preserved;  and  if  they  dis- 
agree, they  are  pernicious,  and  ought  to  be  de- 
stroyed.” The  manuscripts  were  thereupon  given 
to  the  four  thousand  public  baths  of  the  city 
for  fuel.  This  inflexible  Mussulman  conqueror 
is  said  to  have  taken  36,000  cities  or  castles, 
destroyed  4000  temples  or  churches,  and  founded 
or  endowed  1400  mosques.  He  instituted  the 
era  of  the  Hejira,  or  Flight  of  Mohammed,  from 
which  the  Mussulmans  compute  their  years.  It 
commenced  with  the  16th  of  July,  622  a.d. 
His  memory  is  held  in  the  highest  veneration 
by  the  Sunnite,  or  orthodox  Mohammedans;  but 
the  Shiites,  or  partisans  of  Ali,  regard  him  as  a 
usurper.  Omar  was  assassinated  by  a Persian 
slave  61'1 

Om’ak  II.,  the  eighth  caliph  of  the  Ommiades, 
was  great-grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  sue- 
ceeded  Solyman  in  717.  He  laid  siege  to  Con- 
stantinople,  but  was  forced  to  raise  it,  on  account 
of  a violent  storm,  which  destroyed  a great 
part  of  his  fleet.  Poisoned,  720. 

Omar,  Ben  Afttas,  a Mohammedan  monarch 
of  Estremadura  and  Portugal,  succeeded  his 
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brother  in  1082.  He  assisted  the  Mussulman 
king  of  Toledo  against  Alphonso  VII.,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  latter.  In  1086  he,  with  other 
Moorish  monarehs,  sought  the  aid  of  the  sultan 
of  Marocco.  who  joined  his  troops  with  the 
Mohammedans,  and  fought  a sanguinary  battle 
with  Alphonso  near  Badajoz.  The  Africans  sub- 
sequently turned  against  Omar,  who  was  assas- 
sinated by  them  in  1090. 

O’Meara,  Barry  Edward,  o-meer'-a,  the 
confidential  medical  attendant  of  the  emperor 
Napoleon  in  his  last  days,  and  author  of  “A 
v oice  from  St.  Helena,”  was  originally  a surgeon 
in  the  British  navy,  and  happened  to  be  on  board 
the  Bellerophon  in  that  capacity,  on  the  7th  of 
August,  1815,  when  Napoleon  went  on  board 
Napoleon  having  observed  Dr.  O’Meara’s  skill  in 
attending  to  some  of  the  crew,  and  his  know- 
ledge ot  Italian,  made  overtures  to  him,  on  being 
transferred  to  the  Northumberland,  to  accom- 
pany  him  to  St.  Helena  as  surgeon,  his  own  not 
being  able  to  go  with  him.  Having  obtained 
Admiral  Keith  spermission, Dr.  O’Meara  assent- 
1e^nVem,amed  witd  ^le  ex-emperor  till  July. 
1818,  when  lie  was  recalled  and  deprived  of  his 
rank.  He  was  latterly  an  active  partisan  of  Daniel 
u Connell,  n.  in  Ireland  about  1778  : d.  1836. 

Ojier  or  Omar  Pasha,  o'-mer,  a modern 
commander,  whose  former  name  was 
Lattas.  He,  being  a native  of  Austrian 
Croatia,  served  at  first  as  cadet  in  an  Aus- 
trian regiment,  from  which  he  became  as- 
sistant surveyor  of  roads  and  bridges  in  his 
native  district.  About  his  twenty-eighth  year 

y L ^fi  t lC  A.ustl'ian  service,  and  went 
into  the  Turkish  province  of  Bosnia,  where  he 
emm-aced  the  Mohammedan  faith,  adopted  the 
name  ot  Omer,  and  obtained  employment  as 
tutor  m the  family  of  a Turkish  merchant 
Subsequently  visiting  Constantinople  with  his 
hTe  became  master  in  the  new  military 
school.  In  a short  time  he  attracted  the  notice 

Pasha,  the  minister  of  war,  who 
attached  him  to  his  staff,  and  afterwards  be? 
stowed  upon  him  the  hand  of  his  ward  a rich 
AIter  s?i;viug  in  the  Danubian  Princi- 
palities, and  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Chrza 

noi^m’PSih0fr00-?ashaobtained  forhim  tlxe  ap- 
tMti  1 n wrlt'n£-master  to  Abd-ul-Medjid 
Turk-kh  -ultan.  In  1839  he  served  with  the 
tw  in  ai  my  sont  against  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and 
three  years  Mer,  was  appointed  military  com- 
mandant of  a district  in  Syria.  When  the  Kus- 
sians  passed  into  Wallachia,  in  1848  to  act 

wenT  tottheDBftlrgeilti  Hun8'arians,  Om’er  Pasha 
TiwL-ki?  place  as  commander  of  a 

Turkish  army  of  observation.  His  next  servippe 
were  against  the  disaffected  beys  of  Bosnia 

on  “ehsulUnCe  A^fp  bmiSSi°n  to  the  authority 
Tear  s At  th®,  commencement,  of  the 

men  bet,marche<J  at  the  head  of  20,000 

the  m°untaineers  of  Montenegro 
I b?8!orPalm08t  completely  subjugated  by  lfim' 

chief  of  thPWT8  aLPP°lnted  t0  the  command™: 
tniei  ot  the  Turkish  army  in  Bulgaria  pll„ 

arrnv  Cbakoff’  iu  command  of  a powerful  Russian 

SSsS  S&S&ft 

comnelhH  ^111 80  heavy  a defeat  that  they  were 
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m „ waDd  Egyptian  army  under  his  com- 
^ndAbnut  remained  inactive  until  he  was  sent 
the  capital  of  which,  ho 
him  to  hnk5  but  P1G  ®urrender  of  Kars  forced 
1969  i?„beat  a I’etreat  to  Redoubt  Kaleh.  In 
tnnnJl?  as  a?a.m  emPloyed  against  the  Mon- 

toantlwnrt  111  186i7,  !ie  was  sent  t0  Candia 

Vllk  d*  » ;;cvolt  111  that  island,  b.  at 
vlaski,  Austrian  Croatia,  1801. 

fromDaAT.^’  1¥j.ch^1  J uRe.n>  on-da'-che,  sprung 

w?s  hl-e  7 )uPh  rank  at  Arcot, 

h,IS  father,  physician  to  the  king  of 

oS  firl  nTi  him  to  Ceylon,  at  the  request 
ot  the  fi lot  Dutch  governor  of  the  island  to 
cure  his  wife  of  a dangerous  ailment.  His 
o r?HSnmade  th,C  eo^mov  his  friend,  and  pro? 
Xi  ZiTw  1Cn  appointmeilt  at  Colombo, 
torhrkHntt'fled‘  ,was  afterwards  converted 
to  Christianity,  and  became  the  founder  of  a 

Ceylonese  family,  many  of  whose  members 
have  become  distinguished  in  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. n.  at  Arcot ; d.  1714.  1 

Ondaatje,  Peter  Philip  Jurgen  Quint,  A.L.M., 
Hn.H  l.u.D.,  the  fifth  m descent  from  the 
preceding  is  unparalleled  as  being  the  only 
native  ot  the  East  who  figures  in  the  history  of 
Euiope,  Though  a native  of  Ceylon  he  was 
sent  to  Holland  of  which  Ceylon  was  then  a 
dependency  to  be  educated  for  the  ministry; 
but  the  condition  ot  the  country  induced  him 
to  take  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  he  became 
an  eminent  patriotic  reformer, -the  Hampden 
of  Holland— defending  her  liberties  with  his 

i7sfU6’.  peDI  •aud  s'vord:  Tbe  revolution  of 

i/87  drove  him  into  exile,  but  that  of  1795 
restored  him  to  render  important  services  to 
his  country  by  land  and  sea.  In  1811,  Napoleon 
I.  made  him  a member  of  the  Imperial  Council 
of  Pnzes.  Returning  to  Holland  in  1814,  under 
the  auspices  of  William  I„  he  was  named  1 
°f  the  High  Court  of  Justice  of  the 

Ceyhm,  ™58.— A^i^f'm^not^'of  Dr"  QuinJ 

£' 2^  t0“d  iu  1110  “ Leis”«  Hour  ” 

wPp“'%D’  o'-pe  an  eminent  English  painter, 

waff  m&wVS  a P,001:  cai'P enter  in  Corn- 
u aewfor  design  were  evinced  at 
an  early  age,  but  were  discouraged  by  his 
tather  who  intended  him  for  his  own  Hade 

mxfve  h i rn r P if  °.b s f a c 1 e ).  the  lad  continued  toimJ 
P °L  b’“self.  lu  drawing,  and  soon  attracted 
gieat  notice  in  Ins  native  district  in  conso 

SZZIoWV Uk“  of  tbe  p°°p?e 

wno  sat  to  him  for  their  portraits.  Dr.  John 

Hteiatnv?1!  P-ter  Pindai'."  as  he  is  known  in 
him  W Bbeann^  0f  y0UnS  °Pie’S  skill,  took 
lm  into  his  service,  and  atterwards  provided 

1781  WnW6  7?aUS °J rePairing  ^ Loudon.  In 
an  introduction  for  his 
Sl?\JoshPa  Reynolds,  who  tendered 
the  self-taught  artist  some  valuable  advice. 

krirhPgh  Wolc<ot’s  management,  the  .Cornish 
!ad  be^a“e  a favourite  with  the  fashionable 
woild  ot  the  metropolis,  and  crowds  of  wealthy 
sitters  came  to  his  studio.  Opie’s  style,  how- 
ever, was  more  vigorous  and  truthful  than 
graceful  and  flattering,  and  in  time  his  popu- 
a^a  fashionable  portrait-painter  declined. 
Meanwhile  he  had  entered  into  a matrimonial 
affiance  with  the  daughter  of  a rich  pawnbroker  • 
but  the  match  proving  an  unhappy  one  a 
divorce  was  obtained.  His  second  wife  Misa 
Alderson,  was  a lady  of  refinement  and  intellect, 
and  it  was  to  her  judicious  advice  that  tho 
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painter’s  subsequent  improvement  both  as  an 
artist  and  as  a member  of  polite  society  was 
owing.  Although  ho  did  not  abandon  portrait- 
painting,  Opie  now  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  historical  subjects.  His  best  works  in  the 
latter  walk  of  art  were  “The  Murder  of  James 
l.of  Scotland,”  “The  Death  of  David  Rizzio,” 
“Juliet  in  the  Garden,”  and  “Hubert  and  Ar- 
thur.” Late  in  life  Opie  had  qualilicd  himself 
sufficiently,  in  a literary  sense,  to  aspire  to  the 
appointment  ofprofessor  of  paintingto  the  Royal 
Academy.  That  post,  after  a first  failure,  he  ulti- 
mately obtained;  but  his  death  occurring  soon 
afterwards,  he  only  found  time  to  deliver  four 
lectures,  which  were  published,  and  are  still  con- 
sidered valuable  to  the  student  of  art.  His  re- 
mains were  honoured  by  being  placed  near  the 
tomb  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  St.  Paul’s  cathe- 
dral. b.  at  Truro,  Cornwall,  1761;  d.  1807. 

Opie,  Mrs.  Amelia,  an  English  novelist,  and 
wife  of  the  preceding.  The  daughter  of  a phy- 
sician in  easy  circumstances,  carefully  educated, 
handsome,  and  with  considerable  musical  ac- 
quirements, she  was  the  distinguished  member 
of  a very  refined  social  circle  when  she  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Opie.  After  her  marriage 
with  the  artist,  in  1798,  she  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance as  an  author,  by  producing  a moral 
tale  entitled  “ Father  and  Daughter.”  In  1802 
she  published  a sweet  and  graceful  volume  of 
poems,  and  two  years  later  gave  to  the  public 
her  novel  of  “ Adelaide  Mowbray.”  Her  “Simple 
Tales”  were  her  next  production,  and  after  her 
husband’s  death  she  wrote  “The  Warrior’s  Re- 
turn, and  other  Poems,”  “Tales  of  the  Heart,” 
and  “ Valentine’s  Eve.”  In  1825  she  became  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  sub- 
sequently visited  France,  Belgium,  and  Swit- 
zerland, giving  her  travelling  impressions  in 
“ Tait’s  Magazine”  and  elsewhere,  b.  at  Nor- 
wich, 1769 ; d.  at  the  same  city,  1853. 

Ofitz,  Martin,  o'-pitz,  the  father  of  mo- 
dern German  poetry,  distinguished  himself  by 
his  poems  in  Latin  and  Gel-man.  Ilis  chief 
works  were  a poem  upon  the  campaigns  of 
Ladislaus  IV.  against  Russia;  a version,  in 
German,  of  the  Psalms;  and  “Consolation  in 
the  Disasters  of  War.”  b.  at  Bunzlau,  Silesia, 
1597 ; d.  at  Dantzig,  1639. 

Oppian,  op'-pi-an,  a Greek  poet  and  gram- 
marian, who  wrote  three  poems  on  hawking, 
hunting,  and  fishing,  entitled  “ Ixeutica,”  “ Cy- 
negetica,”  and  “ Halieutica,”  which  are  extant. 
A portion  of  Oppian’s  works  was  translated  into 
English  by  Mawer,  1736.  Flourished  probably 
towards  the  close  of  the  2nd  century. 

Obange,  William  I.,  Princtt  of,  or'-anj,  sur- 
Eamcd  William  the  Silent,  succeeded  at  the  age  of  j 
eleven  years  to  the  family  possessions  and  titles 
in  Luxembourg,  Brabant,  Flanders,  Holland,  | 
and  to  the  French  principality  of  Orange,  in  j 
Provence ; whence  the  most  celebiated  title  of  | 
the  family  was  derived.  His  father  had  em- ! 
braced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  1 
he  was  at  first  educated  in  the  same  principles ; 
but,  at  an  early  age,  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
summoned  him  to  his  court,  and  had  him 
brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  At . 
fifteen,”  says  Mr.  Motley,  in  ns  “History  of 

the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,”  “William  was 
the  intimate— almost  confidential,  mend  oi  the 
emperor,  who  prided  himself,  above  all  other 
gifts,  on  his  power  of  reading  and  of  using  men. 
The  youth  was  so  constant  an  attendant  upon 
liis  imperial  chief,  that,  even  when  interviews 
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with  the  highest  personages,  and  upon  the 
gravest  affairs,  were  taking  place,  Charles 
would  never  suffer  him  to  be  considered  super- 
fluous or  intrusive.  There  seemed  to  be  no  se- 
crets which  the  emperor  held  too  high  for  the 
comprehension  or  discretion  of  his  page."  The 
emperor  appointed  his  discreet  favourite  to  the 
highest  posts,  as  he  advanced  in  years:  the 
command-in-cliief  of  the  army  upon  the  French 
frontier,  a post  eagerly  sought  after  by  many 
distinguished  generals,  was  given  to  William  of 
Orange  when  he  had  attained  his  21st  year. 
When  Charles  V.  abdicated  his  throne  to  his 
son  Philip  II.,  he  leaned  upon  William’s 
shoulder  ; and  to  him,  also,  the  retiring 
monarch  intrusted  the  mission  of  delivering 
the  imperial  crown  to  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
at  Augsburg.  With  the  gloomy  Philip,  how- 
ever, William  was  soon  to  become  an  object  of 
suspicion  and  hatred.  At  the  peace  of  Cateau- 
Cambresis,  in  1559,  William  was  one  of  the 
Spanish  hostages  sent  to  the  court  of  France ; 
and,  while  hunting  with  Henry  II.  in  the 
forest  of  Vincennes,  the  French  monarch  re- 
vealed to  him  the  scheme  which  had  been  re- 
cently formed  by  Philip  and  himself,  to  “ extir- 
pate Protestantism  by  a general  exlirpation  of 
Protestants.”  The  prince,  says  Mr.  Motley, 
“ although  horror-struck  and  indignant  at  the 
royal  revelations,  held  his  peace  and  kept  his 
countenance.  The  king  was  not  aware  that, 
in  opening  this  delicate  negotiation  to  Alva’s 
colleague  and  Philip’s  plenipotentiary,  he  had 
given  a warning  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
man  who  had  been  born  to  resist  the  machina- 
tions of  Philip  and  of  Alva.  William  of  Orange 
earned  the  surname  of  the  Silent,  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  received  these  communica- 
tions of  Henry,  without  revealing  to  the  mo- 
narch, by  word  or  look,  the  enormous  blunder 
he  had  committed.”  Henceforth,  William  re- 
solved to  thwart  the  designs  of  Philip,  by 
means  of  secret  intrigues  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Protestant  party  in  the  Netherlands.  During 
the  feeble  administration  of  Margaret  of  Parma, 
William,  as  stadtholder  of  Holland,  Zealand, 
and  Utrecht,  and  as  member  of  the  Flemish 
council  of  state,  was  secretly  but  indefatigably 
employed  in  underminingthe tyrannical  schemes 
of  the  Spanish  bigot ; but,  upon  the  nomination 
of  the  sanguinary  Alva  to  the  government  of 
the  Netherlands,  the  prince,  to  avoid  the  tra- 
gical fate  of  his  fellow-nobles,  Counts  Egmout 
and  Horn,  retired  from  the  Netherlands  to  his 
estate  of  Nassau.  In  1568  the  wrongs  of  the 
people  whom  he  loved  awoke  the  prince  into 
fierce  action.  He  left  his  retreat,  and  became 
the  champion  of  the  cause  of  liberty  and  Pro- 
testantism in  the  Netherlands.  In  the  ensuing 
struggles,  notwithstanding  that  his  raw  and 
ill-disciplined  levies  of  French  and  German 
Protestants  were  often  beaten  in  the  field  by 
the  veteran  Spanish  infantry,  then  the  best 
soldiers  in  the  world,  the  statesmanship  of  the 
prince  counterbalanced  every  disaster,  enabled 
him  to  achieve  a victory  over  his  foes,  and 
finally  led  to  the  famous  Union  of  Utrecht,  in 
1576,  by  which  seven  Protestant  provinces—- 
Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Friesland,  Gronin- 
gen, Overyssel,  and  Guelderland — became  the 
nucleus  and  the  lasting  basis  of  the  Dutch  re- 
public. The  Spanish  monarch  thereupon  set  a 
price  upon  the  head  of  William  of  Orange. 
This  temptation,  combined  with  fanatical  zeal, 
produced  several  attempts  upon  his  life,  lrorn 
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the  first  of  which  (that  of  John  Jauveguy,  in 
1582)  lie  escaped  with  a wound : the  fatal  shot 
was,  however,  dealt  to  him  two  years  after- 
wards,  by  one  Balthazar  Gerard,  a Burgundian. 
The  tragic  incident  is  thus  narrated  by  Motley, 
in  his  excellent  history: — “The  prince  came 
from  the  dining-room,  and  began  leisurely  to 
ascend.  He  had  only  reached  the  second  stair, 
when  a man  emerged  from  the  sunken  arch, 
and,  standing-  within  a foot  or  two  of  him,  dis- 
charged a pistol  full  at  his  heart.  Three  bails 
entered  his  body,  one  of  which,  passing  quite 
through  him,  struck  with  violence  against  the 
wall  beyond.  The  prince  exclaimed  in  French, 
as  he  felt  the  wound,  ‘ Oh  my  God,  have  mercy 
upon  my  soul ! Oh  my  God,  have  mercy  upon 
this  poor  people.’  ” The  historian  concludes 
his  account  of  the  life  and  labours  of  the  prince 
as  follows : — “ He  went  through  life,  bearing 
the  load  of  a people’s  sorrows  upon  his  shoulders, 
with  a smiling  face.  Their  name  was  the  last 
word  upon  his  lips,  save  the  simple  affirmation 
with  which  the  soldier,  who  had  been  battling 
for  the  right  all  his  lifetime,  commended  his 
soul,  in  dying,  ‘ to  his  great  captain,  Christ.’ 
The  people  were  grateful  and  affectionate,  for 
they  trusted  the  character  of  their  ‘father 
Wiliiam;’  and  not  all  the  clouds  which  calumny 
could  collect  ever  dimmed,  to  their  eyes,  the 
radiance  of  that  lofty  mind,  to  which  they 
were  accustomed,  in  their  darkest  calamities, 
to  look  for  light.  As  long  as  he  lived,  he  was 
the  guiding  star  of  a brave  nation ; and  when 
lie  died,  the  little  children  cried  in  the  streets.” 
Thus,  in  his  “History  of  the  Eise  of  the  Dutch 
Bepublic,”  Motley  writes  of  one  of  the  noblest 
men  that  ever  lived.  — William  left  three 
sons,  two  of  whom,  Maurice  and  Frederick 
Henry,  became,  in  succession,  stadtholders  of 
the  United  Provinces.  {See  Maurice  of  Nas- 
sau.) William,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  born  at 
Ddlenburg,  in  Nassau,  1533;  assassinated  at 
Dcllt,  1581. 

Ordericus  \ italis,  or-der'-i-cus  vi-ta'-lis. 
an  old  Norman-English  chronicler,  was  the 
son  of  a Frenchman  who  came  to  England  with 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  was  born  in  Eng- 
land but  sent,  at  the  age  of  £9  years,  to  be  edu- 
cated in  Normandy-,  where  he  subsequently 
gave  himself  up  to  a life  of  study,  and  only 
visited  his  native  country  once,  in  1107  he 
was  ordained  a priest.  His  work,  which  is 
entitled  The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England 
and  Aormandy,”  commences  with  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  is  brought  down  to  the  year  1141. 

I he  first  two  books  are  of  little  value ; but  of 
the  third,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  lives  of  the 
hrst  Norman  kings  of  England,  M.  Guizot  says, 

. W01;k  contains  so  much  and  such  valuable 

intormation  on  the  history  of  the  lltli  and  12th 
centuries;  on  the  political  state,  both  civil  and 
religious,  of  society  in  the  west  of  Europe ; ■ and 
on  the  manners  of  the  times,  whether  feudal 
monastic,  or  popular.”  b.  near  Shrewsbury’ 
107o;  d.  about  1142.  J 

OTtKiLLy,  Alexander,  Count,  o-rt-le,  a native 
o*  .reland  who  entered  the  Spanish  army 
where  he  obtained  the  favour  of  Charles  1IE 
nd  was  raised  to  the  highest  military  rank  for 
his  services,  b.  1735;  d.  1794.  This  is  the 

E1}  refcr,rcd  t0  b?  Byron  hi  “ Don  Juan,” 
when  he  makes  Julia  say— 

, . “ General  Count  O’Reilly, 

ho  took  Algiers,  declares  1 used  him  vilely.” 
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cavalry  in  the  Austrian  service,  was  a native  of 
Ireland.  He  was  a brave  and  skilful  officer, 
and  tilled  in  succession  all  the  military  grades 
in  the  Austrian  army,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  field-marshal.  At  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  the 
remnant  of  the  Austrian  army  was  preserved 
from  destruction  by  his  courage  and  skill ; and 
when,  in  1809,  he  held  the  post  of  governor  of 
Vienna,  the  difficult  task  of  making  an  honour- 
able capitulation  with  the  French  emperor  de- 
volved upon  him.  b.  1740;  d.  1832. 

Orellana,  Francis,  o-rail-ya'-na,  a Spaniard, 
who  was  the  first  to  traverse  the  continent  of 
South  America.  In  1521  he  accompanied 
Pizarro  to  Peru ; but,  learning  that  gold,  silver, 
and  spices  were  to  be  found  beyond  the  moun- 
tains east  of  Quito,  he  joined  an  expedition 
termed  by  Gonzales,  brother  of  Pizarro,  and  set 
forth  in  the  direction  indicated.  After  expe- 
riencing great  fatigue,  the  Spaniards  reached 
Zumaco,  and  then  explored  the|Napo  for  200 
leagues.  Orellana,  with  a few  followers,  was 
next  sent  forward  with  provisions  in  a boat ; 
upon  which,  instead  of  returning  to  Gonzales, 
he  pursued  his  course  down  the  river;  and,  after 
encountering  the  main  stream,  continued  his 
navigation  of  it  for  upwards  of  1000  leagues, 
until  he  reached  the  sea.  After  he  returned  to 
Spain,  he  gave  such  marvellous  accounts  of  the 
countries  he  had  passed  through,  and  of  the 
women  dwelling  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
(whence  the  name  Amazon  was  given  to  it), 
that  he  obtained  numerous  followers,  and  set 
forth  upon  a second  expedition,  but  died  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon,  1549. 

Orffyreus,  or  Orphyreus,  Ernest  Bessler, 
surnamed,  or-ji-re'-us,  was  in  turn  soldier  in  the 
service  of  Austria,  quack  doctor,  mechanician, 
seeker  ot  treasures,  and  councillor  of  commerce 
ap  Cassel.  In  1719  he  proclaimed  that  he  had 
discovered  the  perpetual  motion,  and  exhibited 
at  clifierent  places  in  Saxony  a machine  which  he 
declared  successfully  solved  the  problem.  But 
upon  the  unfavourable  report  of  the  philosopher 
Gravesandc,  he  destroyed  his  piece  of  mecha- 
nism. He  next  turned  his  attention  to  religion 
and  endeavoured  to  found  an  establishment  to 
be  called  Gottcsburg,  “City  of  God,”  where 
Christians,  Turks,  and  Jews  were  to  live  in 
peace  and  amity..  He  wrote  a treatise  entitled 
Perpetual  Motion  Solved,”  and  another  upon 
11111011  of  a!I  religious  sects,  b.  in  Alsace, 
1680;  d.  at  Furstenburg,  1745. 

Orfila,  Matthew,  or' -f e-la,  a distinguished 
.biench  physician  and  toxicologist,  was  the 
son  of  an  opulent  merchant,  and  was  himself 
destined  for  a commercial  career;  but  havine 
been  shipwrecked  in  his  15th  year,  he  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine.  In 
1807,  so  highly  had  he  distinguished  himself  in 
the  science  of  chemistry,  that  he  was  sent,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Spanish  government,  to  com- 
plete his  studies  at  Paris.  The  war  which 
ensued  between  France  and  Spain  prevented 
his  return  to  the  latter  country,  and  lie  settled 
at  I ans,  where,  in  1811,  he  became  a French 
citizen  by  letters  of  naturalization.  In  1813  he 
published  his  “ Treatise  on  Poisons,”  which 
placed  him  among  the  best  French  chemists 
and  led  to  his  election  as  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Medicine,  and  correspondent  of  the 
Institute.  In  1819  lie  became  professor  of  me- 
dical jurisprudence;  and  in  1831  he  was  elected 
dean  of  the  {acuity  of  medicine.  Ilis  most  im- 
portant works  were  “ Elements  of  Chemistry, 
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applied  to  Medicine  and  the  Arts,”  “Treatise 
on  Legal  Medicine,”  in  lour  volumes,  which  is 
the  greatest  work  on  medical  jurisprudence 
extant,  and  “ Lectures  upon  Legal  Medicine.” 
He  likewise  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Le- 
seur,  a work  “ On  the  Appearances  presented  by 
Dead  Bodies  after  Exhumation,  Drowning,  Suf- 
focation in  Cesspools,  or  by  Gases.”  Orfila 
may  be  said  to  have  founded  the  science  of  toxi- 
cology: in  medical  jurisprudence  he  was,  while 
living,  the  most  profound  professor  in  Europe, 
n.  in  the  island  of  Minorca,  1787;  n.  1853. 
Oreord,  Earl  of.  (See  Walpole,  Horace.) 
Origen,  or-i-jtn , a Platonic  philosopher,  who 
was  the  disciple  and  friend  of  Porphyry.  He 
wrote  a panegyric  on  the  emperor  Gallienus. 
Flourished  in  the  2nd  century  of  the  Christian 
era— There  was  an  Egyptian  of  this  name, 
who  said  that  marriage  was  the  invention  ot 

the  devil.  , 

Origen,  a father  of  the  Church.  From 
his  earliest  youth  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and,  by  his  exhorta- 
tions, his  father  was  encouraged  to  endure 
martyrdom.  Origen  taught  grammar  for  his 
own  support  and  that  of  his  mother  and  brothers. 
In  his  18th  year,  Demetrius,  bishop  ot  Alex- 
andria, appointed  him  catechist  ot  his  church. 
His  austerities  were  very  great,  ancl  when  only 
17  he  was  with  difficulty  restrained  from 
offering  himself  for  martyrdom,  to  become 
qualified  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  From 
Alexandria  he  went  to  Rome,  where  lie  began 
his  famous  “ Hexapla,”  or  the  Bible  m different 
languages.  At  the  command  of  his  bishop,  he 
returned  to  Alexandria,  and  was  ordained.  Soon 
after  tills  he  began  his  “ Commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures;”  but  Demetrius,  who  was  envious 
of  his  reputation,  persecuted  him  with  violence, 
and  in  a council,  assembled  in  231,  it  was  decreed 
that  Origen  should  desist  from  preaching,  and 
quit  the  city.  Upon  this,  he  went  to  Caesarea, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  the  bishop,  and 
permitted  to  preach,  which  gave  additional 
offence  to  his  persecutors,  who  excommunicated 
him  Though  he  was  thus  treated  at  home,  he 
met  with  the  greatest  respect  wherever  he  went. 
He  was  consulted  in  several  episcopal  synods , 
but  in  the  persecution  under  Deems,  in  250,  lie 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  put  to  the  torture. 
On  his  release,  he  applied  himself  to  his  minis- 
terial labours  and  to  writing.  His  most  valu- 
able works  were  editions  of  the  Hebrew  textaud 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  Stro- 
mata”  and  “ Principia,”  wherein  lie  commented 
upon  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  illus- 
trated them  by  a reference  to  the  opmions  of 
philosophers.  Jerome  styles  Origen  “ a man  of 
immortal  genius,  who  understood  logic,  geo- 
metry,  arithmetic,  music,  grammar,  rhetoric 
i n + i.p  seets  of  the  philosophers;  so  that 

vershs  in  the  4th  century;  but  many  ot  ns 

** 

^Orleans,  House  of,  or' -leans  (Fr. 
a branch  of  the  royal  family  oi  France.  It  has 
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three  times  originated  in  the  younger  son  of 
the  king,  and  has  given  two  monarehs  to 
France. 

Orleans,  Louis,  first  duke  of,  was  the  second 
son  of  Charles  V.,  and  was  assassinated  at 
Paris  by  his  cousin  John,  duke  of  Burgundy, 

Orleans,  Charles,  second  duke  of,  was  eldest 
son  of  the  preceding,  during  whose  lifetime  he 
bore  the  title  of  duke  of  Angouleme.  In  1415 
he  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  oi  Agin- 
court,  and  remained  in  England  during  twenty - 
five  years.  Upon  his  return  to  1 ranee,  lie 
undertook  the  conquest  of  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
to  whicli  he  conceived  himself  entitled  in  righu 
of  his  mother,  Valentina  Visconti.  He  was, 
however,  unsuccessful  in  this  enterprise. 
During  his  captivity  in  England,  he  wrote 
some  poetical  pieces,  which  have  been  printed, 
u. 1391;  D. 1465.  „ r 

Orleans,  Louis,  third  duke  of.  (See  Louis 

XII.  of  France.)  „ x 

Orleans,  Jean  Baptiste  Gaston,  first  and 

only  duke  of  the  second  branch  of,  was  the 
younger  son  of  Henry  IV.  and  brother  of  Louis 

XIII.  He  passed  his  life  in  intrigues  and  con- 
spiracies, and  formed  several  plots  for  the 
assassination  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  but  basely 
saved  himself  by  denouncing,  at  different  times, 
his  accomplices,  the  duke  of  Montmorenci,  the 
marquis  of  Cinq-Mars,  and  Francois  de  Thou, 
son  of  the  celebrated  historian.  Alter  the 
deaths  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Richelieu,  he  was 
restored  to  favour  at  court,  but  became  in- 
volved in  the  Fronde  commotions,  wherein  he 
played  a despicable  and  vacillating  part,  until 
he  was  banished  to  Blois,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  left  no  male  issue; 
but  his  daughter,  Mademoiselle  de  Montpen- 
sier,  signalized  herself  during  the  Fronde  in- 
surrection against  Mazarin.  (See  Montpensibb, 
Mademoiselle.)  n.  1608 ; d_  1660. 

Orleans,  Philip,  first  duke  or  the  third 
and  existing  branch  of  the  house  of,  _ w as 
the  younger  son  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Anne 
of  Austria.  Upon  the  death  of  his  uncle 
Gaston,  he  inherited  the  title  of  duke  of  Or- 
leans and  obtained  the  duchy  of  Montpensier 
at  the  death  of  Mademoiselle  Montpensier  m 
1693  His  first  wife,  Henrietta  of  England,  w as 
married  to  him  in  1661 ; and  by  that  princess 
he  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  became 
wife  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  and  the  other  the 
oueen  of  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  of  Savoy.  He  is 
stated  to  have  cultivated  letters  with  some  suc- 
cess while  in  the  field  he  displayed  great 
courage  during  several  of  the  campaigns  of  his 
brother  Louis  XIV.  R- 1640;  n*  1/61. 
b Orleans,  Philip,  second  duke  of,  was  son  of 
the  preceding,  by  his  second  marriage.  He  is 
mown  in  French  history  as  the  Regent  Orleans 
and  is  declared  by  Voltaire  “to  be  famed .for jus 

courage,  his  wit,  and  Ins  P’cas,u  "Y  oublic 
born  for  society  even  more  ^nn  tor  puDho 

affairs,  and  was  one  of  the  mostJm“,d tj  of 
that  ever  existed.”  The  general  verdict  ot 
history  is,  notwithstanding,  that  Uie  Pc  Lnt 
leans  was  an  unbounded  pc rsonal  am  poll  al 
profligate.  He  was  certainly  endowed  \um 
brilliant  talents,  but  his  Tnind  iras  carlv  tnntcd 

by  the  debasing  lessons  of  Ins  Ptcccp  , ^ 
infamous  Cardinal  Dubois.  (S«e  Dub 

distinguished  himsclfin  command  of  theFrench 

armies  in  Spain  and  Italy.  In  1/ 
minated  regent,  and  during  Ins  administration 
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France  became  bankrupt  and  miserable.  The 
wild  schemes  of  Law  brought  ruin  upon 
thousands  of  families  (see  Law),  and  the 
country  was  reduced  to  the  most  abject  con- 
dition. n.  1674;  d.  1723. 

Orleans,  Louis,  third  duke  of,  was  son  of 
the  preceding.  In  his  youth  he  led  a dissipated 
life ; but,  upon  his  marriage  with  a princess  of 
Baden,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached,  he 
renounced  his  former  course.  At  the  death  of 
this  princess,  which  occurred  prematurely,  in 
1726,  he  retired  from  the  world,  and  devoted 
himself  to  works  of  piety,  and  to  the  study  of 
religion  and  science.  In  '1730  he  entered  the 
abbey  of  St.  Gdndvieve,  where  he  practised  ex- 
treme austerity,  and  performed  numerous  acts 
of  humility  and  charity.  He  understood  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  and  was 
versed  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history,  botany, 
geography,  and  the  fine  arts.  He  translated 
the  Psalms  from  the  original,  and  wrote  para- 
phrases upon  several  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, a literal  translation  of  St.  Paul’s  epistles, 
and  other  works,  b.  1703 ; d.  1752. 

Orleans,  Louis  Philippe,  fourth  duke  of, 
was  son  of  the  preceding.  He  took  part  in  the 
campaigns  of  1742-4,  and  fought  at  the  battles 
of  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy.  Like  his  father, 
he  was  a learned  and  benevolent  prince.  In 
1756  he  contributed  to  the  introduction  of 
inoculation  into  France,  and  is  stated  to  have 
distributed  as  much  as  £1000  per  annum  in 
charity,  b.  1725;  d.  1785. 

Orleans,  Louis  Philippe  Joseph,  fifth  duke 
of,  surnamed  Philippe  Egalite,  was  the  only  son 
of  the  preceding.  During  the  lifetime  of  his 
father  he  was  known  by  the  title  of  duke  of 
Chartres.  In  1778  he  served  on  board  the 
fleet  commanded  by  Count  d'Orvilliers;  but  in 
the  action  with  Admiral  Keppel,  off  Cape 
Ushant,  he  went  down  into  the  hold,  and  would 
not  come  up  till  the  engagement  was  over. 
For  his  cowardice,  he  became  an  object  of  con- 
tempt with  the  French  court.  His  conduct 
afterwards  was  extremely  dissipated;  and  he 
joined  the  revolutionary  party  against  the 
court,  for  which  he  was  exiled.  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  took  the  title  of  duke  of  Or- 
leans. In  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  he 
displayed  the  greatest  hatred  to  his  royal  rela- 
tions, and  became  a member  of  the  National 
Assembly.  He  also  assumed  the  title  of  Citizen 
Lgalite,  and  voted  for  the.  death  of  Louis  XVI.; 
but,  some  time  afterwards,  was  abandoned 
by  his  partisans,  seized  at  Marseilles,  whence 
he  was  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  was  con- 
demned by  the  revolutionary  tribunal  to  suffer 
death;  wliich  sentence  was  executed  in  1793 
B.  at  Paris,  1747. 

Orleans,  Louis  Philippe,  sixth  duke  of. 
(bee  Louis  Philippe,  kinur  of  the  French.) 

Orleans,  Ferdinand  Philip,  seventh  duke  of 
eldest  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  French’ 
was  sent,  in  his  fifth  year,  to  the  College  of 
lienry  IV.,  where  he  was  distinguished  by  his 
intelligence  and  his  amiability  of  disposition, 
in  1325  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  hussars 
and  was  serving  with  the  French  army  when 
the  revolution  of  1830  burst  forth.  He  imme- 
diately repaired  to  the  capital  with  his  regi- 
ment, and  was  received  with  enthusiasm, 
wnen  his  father  received  the  crown,  he  was 
t>ent  into  the  provinces  to  obtain  the  recog. 

0f  ^1C  new  ort*er  of  government.  In 
lie  went  to  Algiers,  where  he  signalized 
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himself  by  his  bravery  and  skill.  The  organi- 
zation of  the  celebrated  chasseurs  de  Vincennes 
was  due  to  him.  He  unhappily  met  his  death 
by  a fall  from  his  carriage.  Affable,  generous, 
brave,  a friend  of  liberal  ideas,  protector  of  the 
arts — the  death  of  this  prince  was  regarded 
throughout  France  as  a great  calamity.  His 
two  sons  (by  the  Princess  Helen  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin),  the  Count  de  Paris  and  the 
Duke  do  Chartres,  resided  in  England  for 
some  years  after  the  revolution  of  1843.  b.  at 
Palermo,  1810 ; killed,  1842. 

Orleans,  the  Bastard  of.  (See  Dunois.) 
Orleans,  Marie,  Princess  of,  daughter  of 
Louis  Philippe,  ex-king  of  the  French,  from 
her  earliest  years  evinced  a remarkable  love 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  more  especially  of  sculp- 
ture, which  she  cultivated  with  a zeal  and 
assiduity  that  soon  gave  her  a prominent  placr 
among  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  her 
time.  Her  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  in  the  mu- 
seum of  Versailles,  was  finished  before  she  had 
reached  her  twentieth  year;  and  besides  this 
she  produced  numerous  bas-reliefs,  busts,  and 
statuettes,  of  rare  beauty  and  excellence.  In 
1837  she  married  Alexander,  duke  of  Wfirtem- 
berg;  but  was  prematurely  cut  off  by  con- 
sumption in  1839.  b.  1816. 

Ohloef,  or'-lof,  a celebrated  Russian  family, 
founded  by  Ivan  Orel,  one  of  the  archers,  or 
Strelitzes.  When  this  body,  which  was  ana- 
logous to  the  Turkish  Janissaries,  ivas  de- 
stroyed, Ivan  saved  his  life  by  his  cool  courage. 
Peter  the  Great  was  himself  engaged  in  de- 
capitating the  archers,  who  in  turn  came  for- 
ward, knelt  down,  and  placed  their  heads  upon 
a beam.  When  Ivan  came  up,  a head  was  still 
remaining  upon  the  beam.  “ If  this  is  my 
place,”  said  he,  “it  ought  to  be  clear-”  and 
thereupon  he  kicked  away  the  head.  Peter 
struck  with  this  coolness,  spared  his  life,  and 
appointed  him  to  an  infantry  regiment;  after 
which  he  became  an  officer  and  a noble.  The 
most  celebrated  of  his  descendants  were : — 
Okloff,  Gregory,  Count,  served  at  first  in 
the  army;  but  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
grand-ducliess  Catharine,  he  became  her  fa- 
vourite. In  1762  he  was  engaged  in  the  con- 
spiracy which  brought  about  the  assassination 
of  Peter  III.,  and  the  accession  of  his  wife  to 
the  throne  as  the  empress  Catharine  If.  From 
that  time  honours  were  showered  upon  him  by 
the  empress,  the  father  of  whose  child  he  was 
Orloff,  however,  desired  to  become  the  hus- 
band, and  to  share  the  throne  of  Catharine 
At  length,  growing  tired  of  his  tyrannical* 
sway,  the  empress  banished  him  to  liis  seat  at, 
Gatchina,  but  created  him  prince.  After  livin°- 
m oriental  splendour  for  several  years,  he  died 
at  St.  Petersburg  a lunatic  in  1783.  b.  1734 
Okloff,  Alexis,  Count,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  a soldier  in  the  Russian  guard  when 
his  brother  became  the  favourite  of  Catharine. 

In  1762  he  was  one  of  the  murderers  of  Paul 
III. ; after  which  Catharine  created  him  an  ad- 
miral, and  showered  honours  upon  him.  In 
l10  held  tlie  command  in  chief  at  the  battle 
o I chesme,  having  under  his  orders  the  English 
officers  Elphinstone,  Greig,  and  Dugdale,  and 
upon  that  occasion  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet 
At  a later  period,  while  travelling  in  Italy  he’ 
met  the  Princess  Tarakanova,  daughter  of  the 
empress  Elizabeth,  at  Leghorn.  The  princess 
a girl  of  16,  was  enticed  on  board  Orloff’s  frigate 
by  means  of  a pretended  marriage,  al  ter  which 
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sho  was  sent,  a prisoner  to  Russia.  Catharine, 
fearing  that  sho  might,  at  some  future  period, 
set  up  a claim  to  the  Russian  throne,  kept  her 
ever  afterwards  in  confinement.  When  his 
brother  had  been  supplanted  by  Potemkin, 
Alexis  Orloff  retired  to  his  palace  at  Moscow, 
whence  he  was  summoned  in  1796,  by  the  em- 
peror Paul,  to  act  as  pall-bearer  to  the  remains 
of  Peter  111.,  whose  body  had  been  exhumed, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  honoured  with  a mag- 
nificent public  funeral.  Orloff  is  stated  to  have 
betrayed  great  emotion  upon  that  occasion, 
perhaps  expecting  to  be  sent  to  execution  by 
the  son  of  his  victim.  He  escaped,  however, 
and  immediately  left  St.  Petersburg  for  a tour 
in  Germany ; nor  did  he  return  until  Paul  had 
himself  met  a violent  death,  n.  in  1737 ; d.  in 
1808.-— There  were  other  brothers  of  Ivan.  The 
eldest  was  surnamed  by  Catharine  “The  Philo- 
sopher,” and  lived  a retired  life;  he  died  1791. 
Vladimir  was  president  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  died  1832.  Feo- 
dor served  in  the  army,  and  signalized  himself 
in  the  war  against  Turkey  in  1770;  n.  1796. 
This  last  left  four  children,  who,  although  ille- 
gitimate, were  allowed  to  take  the  family  name, 
and  to  inherit  the  vast  estates  of  their  relatives. 
Two  of  these  have  become  celebrated. 

Ohlopf,  Michael,  served  in  the  Russian  army 
against  Napoleon,  and  went  to  Paris  in  1814 
with  the  allied  armies.  Towards  the  close  of 
Alexander’s  reign,  he  incurred  the  emperor’s 
displeasure,  and  was  sent  to  command  the  army 
of  the  south.  He  was  deeply  implicated  in  the 
military  insurrection  of  1825;  was  imprisoned, 
but  escaped  further  punishment  through  the 
influence  of  his  brother  Alexis,  who  had  become 
the  favourite  of  the  new  emperor,  Nicholas. 
(See  Nicholas.)  From  that  period  till  his 
death,  he  lived  in  retirement,  b.  1785;  o.  1841. 

Out. off,  Alexis,  a Russian  diplomatist  and 
statesman,  brother  of  the  preceding,  entered 
the  military  service,  and  shared  in  the  cam- 
paigns against  Napoleon  ; but  bis  great  power 
and  popularity  dates  from  the  year  1825, 
when  Nicholas  had  been  proclaimed  emperor, 
and  when  the  troops  revolted  against  the  new 
ruler.  On  that  occasion,  Orloff  led  his  regiment 
against  the  mutineers,  and  was  the  chief  instru- 
ment in  deciding  the  events  of  that  critical 
period  in  favour  of  Nicholas,  who,  throughout 
his  life,  retained  the  deepest  sense  of  the  ser- 
vices Orloff  had  rendered  him.  Nicholas  created 
him  a count,  adjutant-general,  and  gave  him 
the  command  of  a division  of  cavalry.  After 
signalizing  himself  in  the  Turkish  campaign  of 
1828,  he  signed  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  and 
was  sent  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Constan- 
tinople. Two  years  afterwards,  he  was  dis- 
patched by  Nicholas  to  inspect  the  operations 
of  Marshal  Diebitsch  against  the  insurgent 
Poles.  Very  soon  after  his  arrival,  both  the 
marshal  and  the  grand-duke  Constantine  died 
suddenly,  and  for  a long  time  subsequently  the 
name  of  Orloff  was  held  in  odium  with  the 
Russians,  as  the  suspected  author  of  their 
deaths ; but  the  suspicion  has  now  become  re- 
jected as  baseless  and  absurd.  In  1833  lie  signed 
the  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi  with  lurkey, 
which  gave  to  Russia  the  key  of  the  Dardanelles. 
In  1811  he  accompanied  Nicholas  to  London; 
nnd,  upon  t he  outbreak  of  the  war  between 
Russia  and  the  Western  powers,  was  sent  to 
Vienna  to  demand  the  assistance  of  Austria, 
but  without  success.  Nicholas,  before  Ins 
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death,  recommended  him  to  his  successor  as  his 
personal  and  tried  friend.  He  represented 
Russia  in  the  congress  of  Paris  in  1856;  and 
subsequently  acted  as  chief  of  the  grand  council 
of  the  empire,  b.  1787 ; n.  1861. 

Obloff,  Gregory  Vladimiromitz,  a Russian 
nobleman,  distinguished  by  his  attachment  to 
literature  and  the  sciences,  whose  chief  works 
are  “ Mdmoires  Ilistoriques,  Politiques,  et  Lit- 
tdraircs  sur  le  Koyaumc  de  Naples,”  5 vols. ; 
“ Histoire  dcs  Arts  cn  Italic.”  n.  1773 ; d.  1826. 

OmtE,  Robert,  orm,  an  English  historian,  who 
was  the  son  of  a surgeon  of  the  Bombay  army, 
received  his  education  at  Harrow  school,  after 
which  he  went  to  India  as  a writer  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1752,  with  Captain,  afterwards 
Lord  Clive,  with  whom  he  lived  many  years  on 
terms  of  intimacy.  In  1755  he  went  to  Madras 
as  fourth  member  of  the  council.  He  also  held 
the  office  of  commissary-general;  but  in  1759 
returned  to  England  with  a small  fortune. 
Soon  afterwards  he  commenced  writing  the 
“History  of  the  Military  Transactions  of  the 
British  Nation  in  India,”  the  first  volume  of 
which  appeared  in  1763,  the  second  in  1775. 
The  Court  of  Directors  appointed  him  historio- 
grapher to  the  Company,  at  a salary  of  £300  per 
annum.  He  completed  his  History  in  3 vols.; 
and  also  published  “Historical  Fragments  of 
the  Mogul  Empire  during  the  reign  of  Aurung- 
zebe.”  b.  in  Bombay,  1728;  n.  1801. 

Obsiond,  James  Butler,  Duke  of,  oS-moaH,  a 
celebrated  Irish  nobleman,  who  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  of  Tipperary,  which  had 
retained  the  hereditary  dignity  of  cupbearer  to 
the  English  sovereigns  from  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  century.  "Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
Irish  rebellion  in  1610,  he  was  appointed  to 
command  the  royal  troops,  at  the  head  of  which 
he  defeated  the  rebels  at  Dublin,  Drogheda, 
Kilrush,  and  Ross.  Duringtlie  struggle  between 
Charles  I.  and  the  Parliamentarians,  Ormond, 
who  had  been  previously  nominated  lord-1. eu- 
tenant  of  Ireland,  held  that  country  for  the 
king;  but  after  Charles  had  been  taken  pri- 
soner, he  resigned  the  command,  and  repaired 
to  London,  when  he  had  an  interview  with  the 
captive  monarch  at  Hampton  Court.  He  next 
went  to  France;  but  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  returned  to  Ireland,  and 
for  some  time  endeavoured  to  overcome  the 
Parliamentary  forces  in  that  country.  In  1650, 
however,  he  was  compelled  by  Cromwell  to 
evacuate  the  island ; upon  which  he  agaiu  re- 
tired to  France.  After  rendering  a number  of 
important  services  to  Charles  II.  while  in  exile, 
he  accompanied  that  monarch  to  England  at 
the  Restoration.  During  the  reigns  of  Charles 

II.  and  JamesIL.hewastwieenominated viceroy 

of  Ireland,  and  twice  lost  the  post  through  court 
intrigue.  In  1670,  the  notorious  Colonel  Blood, 
instigated,  it  is  said,  by  Ormond's  bitter  enemy, 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  waylaid  and  dragged 
him  from  his  coach,  with  the  intention  or  con- 
veying him  to  Tyburn,  and  there  hanging  nun. 
This  infamous  project  was,  however,  frus- 
trated by  the  rescue  of  the  duke.  (See  Blood, 
Colonel.)  The  carl  of  Ossory,  the  brave  son  of 
the  duke,  afterwards  addressed  Buckingham  m 
the  king’s  presence  : — “ My  lord  of  Buckingham, 
I know  well  that  you  arc  at  the  bottom  of  this 
late  attempt  upon  my  father,  and  therefore  1 
give  you  fair  warning,  that  if  my  father  comes 
to  a violent  end  by  sword  or  pistol,  if  he  dies  by 
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the  hand  of  a ruffian,  or  by  the  more  secret  way  of 
poison,  I shall  not  be  at  a loss  to  know  the  first 
author  of  it.  1 shall  consider  you  as  the  assas- 
sin : I shall  treat  you  as  such,  and  wherever  1 
meet  you  I shall  pistol  you,  though  you  should 
stand  behind  the  king’s  chair.  And  I tell  you 
now,  in  his  majesty’s  presence,  that  you  may  be 
6iire  1 shall  keep  my  word.”  Subsequently, 
when  Charles  II.  had  most  unaccountably  par- 
doned Blood,  his  majesty  sent  to  Ormond  a re- 
quest that  he  should  also  forgive  the  ruffian. 
Ormond  thereupon  replied,  “that  if  the  king 
could  pardon  the  otfender  for  stealing  the 
crown,  he  might  easily  forgive  the  attempt  upon 
his  life.”  n.1610;  d.  1688. 

Ormond,  James  Butler,  second  Duke  of,  was 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a soldier  under  William  III.  and 
Anne ; but  upon  the  accession  of  George  I.,  he 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  was  at- 
tainted in  consequence,  and  thenceforth  passed 
his  life  abroad,  b.  1665 ; d.  1747. 

Ornano,  Alplronso,  or-na'-no,  a Corsican 
leader,  who  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of 
Henry  II.  of  France,  but  returned  to  his  native 
country  when  he  had  attained  his  18th  year, 
and  maintained  a struggle  with  his  compatriots 
against  the  Genoese,  until  the  signature  of 
peace  in  1568.  Thereupon  he  retired  to  France 
with  800  followers,  and  was  appointed  colonel- 
general  of  the  Corsican  troops  in  the  service  of 
Charles  IX.  For  his  subsequent  services  to  the 
French  monarch,  he  became  marshal  of  France 
and  lieutenant-general  of  Guienne.  d.  1610. 

Ornano,  Jean  Baptiste,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  at  first  appointed  superintendent-general 
of  the  household  of  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans, 
brother  to  Louis  XIII.,  and  was  afterwards 
created  marshal  of  France ; but,  for  his  share 
in  the  intrigues  against  Richelieu,  he  was,  in 
1626,  imprisoned  at  Vincennes,  where  he  was 
subsequently  either  strangled  or  poisoned,  b 
1581. 

Okosius,  Paul,  o-ro'-ni-us,  a Spanish  divine, 
who  was  sent  to  St.  Augustine  to  consult  him 
on  some  controverted  points  concerning  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  soul.  By  the  advice 
of  tne  same  father,  he  undertook  a “ History  of 
the  World”  to  a.d.  416.  He  also  wrote  a treatise 
on  Free  Will,  ana  other  works.  Flourished  in 
the  5th  century.  His  “ History  of  the  World” 
was  translated  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  language 
by  King  Alfred;  and  of  this  an  English  version 
was  made  in  1773. 

Orpheus,  or'-fe-us,  of  Thrace,  a Greek  poet, 
who  flourished  before  Homer.  He  was  the  dis- 
ciple of  Linius,  and  the  master  of  Musecus.  Ilis 
works  are  lost,  except  a few  fragments ; and 
their  authenticity  is  doubted. 

Orrery,  Roger  Boyle,  Earl  of,  or' -re-re,  a Bri- 
tish statesman,  who.  after  concluding  his  educa- 
tion atTrinity  College,  Dublin,  went  abroad,  and 
on  his  return  married  the  daughter  of  the  earl 
oi  Suffolk.  After  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
he  repaired  to  England ; when,  being  suspected 
ot  acting  as  an  agent  of  Charles  II.,  the  com- 
nuttce  of  safety  were  about  to  send  him  to  the 
lower,  but  were  prevented  by  Cromwell,  who 
prevailed  upon  hint  to  accept  a commission 
under  him  in  his  Irish  campaigns.  His  con- 
duct gave  Cromwell  such  satisfaction  that, 
when  he  became  protector,  he  made  him  one 
° Vs  Privy  council.  After  the  death  of  Crom- 
well, Boyle  v/ithdrew  to  Ireland,  where  he  took 
measures  for  the  restoration  of  monarchy. 


Charles  II.,  on  his  accession,  created  him  earl 
of  Orrery,  and  appointed  him  one  of  his  privy 
council.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  constituted 
one  of  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  and  com- 
missioned to  call  a Parliament,  before  the  meet- 
ing of  which  he  drew  up  the  celebrated  Act  of 
Settlement.  On  the  fall  of  Lord  Clarendon,  he 
was  offered  the  place  of  chancellor,  but  refused 
it.  The  earl  wrote  several  poems  and  plays, 
and  his  Correspondence  was  printed  in  1742. 
b.  in  Ireland,  1621 ; d.  1679. 

Orrery,  Charles  Boyle,  Earl  of,  a British 
statesman  and  writer,  the  son  of  Roger,  the 
second  earl,  received  his  education  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  under  Dr.  Atterbury,  and,  while 
there,  engaged  in  a famous  dispute  with  Dr. 
Bentley,  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  a new  edi- 
tion oi'  which  was  published  by  Dr.  Boyle  in 
1695.  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom.  During  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  he  was  envoy-extraordinary  to  the 
states  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  and,  on  his 
return,  was  created  a British  peer,  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Boyle.  At  the  accession  of  George  I. 
he  retired  from  court,  and,  in  1722,  was  sent  to 
the  Tower  on  suspicion  of  treason ; but  after 
six  months’  confinement  was  discharged.  The 
astronomical  instrument  called  an  “orrery” 
was  named  after  him  by  the  inventor,  Graham, 
in  gratitude  for  favours  received  from  his  lord- 
ship.  b.  1676 ; d.  1731. 

Orsini,  or-se'-ne,  a celebrated  Roman  family 
during  the  middle  ages,  the  rival  of  the  Colonna. 
The  first  Orsini  known  became  cardinal  in  1145. 
Matthew  Orsini,  his  nephew,  was  prefect  of 
Rome  in  1153.  Gaetano  Orsini  was  made  pope 
in  1277,  under  the  name  of  Nicholas  III.  An- 
other of  the  family  was  elected  pope  in  1724, 
with  the  name  of  Benedict  XIII.  The  family 
has  had  many  cardinals  and  other  distinguished 
personages  among  its  members. 

Orsini,  Felice,  a modern  Italian  patriot, 
in  his  20th  year  was  sent  to  prison  for  taking 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  a secret  society.  The 
amnesty  granted  by  Pius  IX.,  in  1846,  gave  him 
his  liberty.  He  afterwards  took  part  in  the 
defence  ofRorne  and  of  Venice,  uuivvus  uauisned 
from  Sardinia,  in  1853,  for  trying  to  excite  a 
revolt  at  Genoa.  Upon  this  he  repaired  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  became  the  intimate  friend  of 
Mazzini.  In  1854  he  went  as  agent  of  the  revo- 
lutionary committee  to  Parma,  and  proceeded 
thence  to  Milan,  Trieste,  Vienna,  and  Herman- 
stadt;  in  which  last  town  he  was  arrested, 
and,  after  undergoing  an  examination  at  Vienna, 
was  sent  to  the  fortress  of  Mantua.  In  1856  he 
effected  his  escape  from  that  stronghold,  under 
the  most  extraordinary  circumstances,  and  con- 
trived to  reach  England,  where  he  commenced 
the  delivery  of  public  speeches,  which  became 
exceedingly  popular.  In  the  same  year  he  pro- 
duced a narrative  of  his  life  in  captivity,  under 
the  title  of  “The  Austrian  Dungeons  in  Italy.” 
At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1858,  he,  with 
Pierri  and  other  accomplices,  made  an  attempt 
upon  the  life  of  the  emperor  of  the  French. 
That  attempt  failed,  although  the  plot  which 
had  produced  it  was  carefully  concocted  during 
some  length  of  time.  Orsini  and  Pierri  were 
executed ; and  it  having  been  asserted  that  the 
plot  was  organized  in  England,  the  emperor  of 
the  French  made  a demand  upon  the  English 
nation  that  its  laws  respecting  the  right  of 
asylum  to  foreigners  should  bo  altered.  This 
demand  was  indignantly  refused,  Orsini  was  n. 
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at  Meldola,  in  tho  Roman  States,  1819 ; exe- 
cuted 1858. 

Ortellius,  Abraham,  or-tel'-li-ua,  a Dutch 
geographer,  who  travelled  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  and  was  generally  ac- 
counted the  first  geographer  of  his  time.  In 
1570  he  produced  “ Theatrum  Orbis  Terra?, ” or 
Universal  Geography,  the  success  of  which  led 
to  his  obtaining  the  appointment  of  geographer 
to  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  He  composed  other 
works  of  the  same  nature,  and  corresponded 
with  most  of  the  learned  men  of  his  time.  b. 
at  Antwerp,  1627;  d.  1598. 

Outhes,  Henri  d’Aprcmont,  Viscount  of, 
or'-tai,  was  governor  of  Bayonne,  under  Charles 
IX.  of  France.  Having  received  an  order  to 
destroy  all  the  Huguenots  in  the  city  on  St. 
Bartholomew’s  day  (25th  August,  1572),  he  re- 
plied to  the  king,  “ Sire,  I communicated  the 
letter  of  your  majesty  to  the  garrison;  but, 
although  I could  find  everywhere  good  soldiers 
and  loyal  citizens,  I could  not  obtain  a single 
executioner.” 

Osborn,  Sherard,  os-born,  a captain  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  who  went  to  the  Arctic  regions 
in  1849  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 
He  served  in  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  Russian 
War  in  1854,  and  in  China.  In  1862  he 
. entered  the  service  of  the  emperor  of  China 
to  suppress  piracy  on  the  Chinese  coast, 
but  withdrew  in  1863.  He  has  written 
some  excellent  accounts  of  his  voyages. 
b.  1822. 

Osborne,  Lord  Sidney  Godolpliin,  third  son 
of  the  first  Lord  Godoiphin,  and  brother  of 
the  present  duke  of  Leeds,  a clergyman  who 
obtained  considerable  celebrity  for  his  letters 
in  the  “ Times,”  on  important  social  subjects 
of  the  day,  under  the  signature  “ S.  G.  0." 
B.  1808. 

Oscar  I.,  Oscar  Joseph  Francis  Bernadotte, 
os'-kar,  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  was  the 
only  son  of  the  celebrated  French  general  Ber- 
nadotte, who  became  king  of  Sweden  under  the 
title  of  Charles  XIV.  When  his  father  was 
elected  heir  presumptive  to  the  Swedish  crown, 
in  1810,  he  accompanied  him  to  that  country, 
where  he  received  an  education  in  conformity 
with  the  high  position  he  was  destined  to  fulfil. 
He  abjured  Catholicism  for  the  Lutheran  faith, 
was  created  duke  of  S .dermania,  and  began  to 
display  considerable  aptitude  for  the  military 
sciences,  with  which,  and  political  economy,  he 
chiefly  occupied  himself.  In  1811  he  entered 
the  army  as  lieutenant-colonel,  and  soon  after- 
wards rose  to  the  high  grades  of  grand  admiral 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  general  com- 
mandant of  the  fourth  corps  of  artillery.  In 
1824  he  was  nominated  viceroy  of  Norway,  and 
became  regent  during  the  illness  of  his  father 
in  1828.  Meanwhile,  he  had  married  Josephine, 
daughter  of  Eugene  de  Beauharnais,  duke  of 
Leuchtenberg.  In  1844  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  During  the  war  with  Russia,  although 
Sweden  took  no  part  in  the  struggle,  he  mani- 
fested the  strongest  sympathy  with  the  cause  of 
the  allied  Western  powers.  In  1855  a treaty 
between  Sweden  and  France  was  signed,  by 
which  the  former  power  engaged  not  to  cede 
any  portion  of  her  territory  to  Russia.  The 
health  of  the  king  having  become  frail,  ho,  in 
1857,  made  a tour  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy,  b.  at  Paris,  1799  ; d.  1859. 

O’Shaugiinesst,  Sir  William  Brooke,  o-shaw'- 
nes-se,  a gentleman  to  whom  is  due  the  great 
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merit  of  introducing  the  electric  telegraphic 
system  into  India.  The  descendant  of  an  an- 
cient Irish  family,  he  was  sent,  at  an  early  age 
to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  gra- 
duated M.D.  In  his  21st  year  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  with  the 
grade  of  assistant-surgeon.  After  being  trans- 
ferred to  civil  employment  by  the  governor- 
general  in  1833,  he  acted  as  physician  to  Lord 
Metcalfe  while  the  latter  commanded  at  Agra. 
It  was  whilst  holding  the  professorship  of  che- 
mistry in  the  Medical  College  at  Calcutta,  that 
he  first  began  to  investigate  the  capabilities  of 
the  electric  telegraph  as  a mode  of  communica- 
tion between  widely-separate  places.  In  1839 
he  published  a work,  wherein  he  urged  the 
government  to  adopt  a telegraphic  system 
which  was  calculated  to  all'ord  immense  ser- 
vices to  the  civil  and  military  administrations 
of  India.  But  Lord  Auckland,  the  governor- 
general  of  that  day,  gave  the  indefatigable  man 
of  science  little  encouragement;  and  the  suc- 
ceeding governors.  Lords  Ellenborough  and 
ITardinge,  were  too  much  engrossed  with  war- 
like operations  to  give  thought  to  any  measure  I 
for  the  improvement  of  toe  internal' resources 
of  the  country  under  their  rule.  In  Lord  Dal- 
housie,  however,  Dr.  O’Shaughnessy  found  an 
appreciative  patron : that  nobleman  authorized  | 
the  projector  to  lay  down  an  experimental  line 
of  electric  telegraph,  and  to  furnish  a report  of ; 
its  working.  That  report  was  so  satisfactory, 
that  the  court  of  Kast-India  directors  auihorized  i 
the  immediate  construction  of  telegraphic  lines  i 
between  Calcutta,  Agra,  Bombay,  Peshawar, , 
and  Madras.  The  lines  were  commenced  ini 
November,  1853,  and  so  energetically  did  Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy  pursue  his  labours,  that,  in  less 
than  six  months,  a line  in  full  working  order 
was  completed  between  Calcutta  and  Agra,  a 
distance  of  800  miles.  Early  in  1855,  the  line 
was  3050  miles  in  length,  and  Calcmta  and 
Madras  were  placed  in  instantaneous  communi- 
cation. In  February,  1856,  the  line  was  laid 
down  throughout  4000  miles.  To  justly  ap- 
preciate the  gigantic  labours  of  the  doctor,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  was  no  iron 
road,  few  bridges  ; that  the  wires  cross  seventy 
broad  rivers,  and  pass  through  dense  jungles, 
to  enter  which  is  death  during  six  months  of 
the  year;  but  the  chief  difficulty  that  he  bad  tot 
contend  with  was  the  sudden  and  simultaneous! 
training  of  300  persons,  who  were  to  be  era-t 
ployed  in  the  many  offices  connected  with  the 
working  of  the  system.  In  1856  he  went  to 
England,  where  he  was  nominated  a knight 
commander  of  the  Bath,  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  great  services,  b.  at  Limerick,  Ireland, 
1809. 

Osiaxder,  Andrew,  o-ze-an'-der,  a German 
divine,  wTio  studied  at  Wittenberg  and  Nurem- 
berg, was  one  of  the  first  disciples  of  Luther, 
and  became  minister  and  professor  at  K6n  gs-| 
berg,  where  be  distinguished  himself  by  a pccu-j 
liar  doctrine  on  justification,  which  he  asserted| 
to  be  effected  in  man  by  the  union  of  God  witlil ; 
our  souls.  This  doctrine  he  zealously  defended! 
and  opposed  Luther  with  great  fury.  He  was ! 
the  author  of  several  Latin  works,  the  mosf|  I 
important  of  which  were,  “ On  the  Harmony  o| 
the  Gospels,”  and  “ Epistle  to  Zuinglius  on  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist."  b.  in  Bavaria) 
1498 ; d.  1552. 

Osius,  o'-si-us,  bishop  of  Cordova,  in  Spaml 
became  the  confidant  of  Constantine,  who  by 
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his  persuasions  convened  in  325  the  council 
of  Nice,  where  Osius  presided.  The  emperor 
Constantius  II.  persecuted  him  with  so  much 
cruelty  to  make  him  turn  Arian,  that  Osius,  at) 
the  age  of  100,  was  induced  to  sign  a confes- 
sion of  faith  prescribed  to  him.  He  was  then 
permitted  to  return  to  his  diocese,  where  lie 
died  soon  after,  extremely  penitent  for  his 
weakness,  and  reuouncing  the  Arian  heresy 
with  great  fervour,  b.  257 ; d.  about  358. 

Osman  or  Othman  1.,  os'-man,  surnamed  £1- 
gliazi,  “ The  Victorious,"  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  at  present  reigning  at  Constantinople, 
was  at  first  the  chieftain  of  a small  territory  in 
Bithyma ; but,  in  1299,  he  invaded  the  whole 
country  of  Nicaia,  and  subsequently  extended 
lus  conquests  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea.  b.  at 
Sukut,  Bithyma,  1259;  D.  1326. 

Osman  or  Othman  II.,  sultan  of  the  Turks, 
was  the  son  ot  Achmet  l.,  and  succeeded  ids 
uncle  Mustapha  in  1618.  He  declared  ,var 
against  Poland  in  1621 ; but,  alter  several  de- 
feats, was  obliged  to  conclude  a disadvantageous 
peace.  Attributing  his  failures  to  the  Janis- 
saries, he  resolved  to  substitute  a militia  of 
Arabs  m their  room,  which  so  provoked  them 
that  they  deposed  him  and  placed  Mustapha  on 
the  throne.  Osman  was  strangled  in  1622. 

Osman  or  Othman  III.,  became  sultan  in 
1754,  but  reigned  only  three  years,  during  which 
time  he  behaved  with  the  utmost  cruelty  to- 
wards his  subjects,  d.  1757. 

Osmond,  St.,  os'-mond,  a Norman  prelate, 
who,  in  1066,  followed  William  the  Conqueror 
to  England,  and  was  made  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom  and  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  For  this 
diocese  he  reformed  the  liturgy,  which  became 
general  throughout  the  kingdom,  under  the 
name  of  the  Liturgy  of  Salisbury,  and  was  com- 
monly used  throughout  England  until  the  Re- 
formation. At  his  death,  he  was  canonized  by 
Pope  Calixtus  III.  b.  in  Normandy,  in  the 
11th  century;  d.  in  England,  1099. 

Osoeio,  Jerome,  o-so-re-o,  a Portuguese 
bishop,  who  became  professor  of  divinity  at 
Coimbra,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Sylves.  His 
works  were  published  at  Rome  in  1592.  On 
account  of  the  elegance  of  his  Latin  style,  he 
was  called  the  Cicero  of  Portugal,  b.  at  Lisbon, 
1506;  d.  1580. 

Ossat,  Arnaud  d’,  os'-sa,  an  eminent  French 
cardinal,  who,  by  the  kindness  of  a gentleman, 
received  a good  education,  and  was  appointed 
tutor  to  some  young  noblemen.  He  afterwards 
practised  the  law,  but  forsook  that  profession, 
and  became  secretary  first  to  Cardinal  d’Este,  and 
next  to  Cardinal  de  Joyeuse.  He  was  ambassa- 
dor of  France  at  Rome,  and  obtained  the  papal 
absolution  for  Henry  IV.,  for  which  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Rennes  in  1596.  In  1598  he 
became  a cardinal,  b.  1536;  d.  1604. 

Ossian,  os'-si-an,  an  ancient  Scotch  bard, 
was  the  son  of  Fingal,  whom  he  accompanied 
m several  military  expeditions.  He  lived  to  an 
advanced  age,  and,  at  the  close  of  life,  became 
blind.  Mr.  Macpherson  published  a translation 
of  poems,  in  a sort  of  poetical  prose,  which  he 
ascribed  to  Ossian ; but  their  authenticity  has 
been  disputed  by  several  critics,  and  as  zeal- 
ously defended  by  others.  ( See  Macpiiekson, 
James.)  Supposed  to  have  nourished  in  the 
Jrd  century. 

OssoLt,  Sarah  Margaret  Fuller,  Marchioness 
0i,  ovgu-le,  a modern  American  authoress, 
nose  father  gave  her  so  high  an  education, 
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that,  even  as  a child,  “ she  knew  more  Greek 
and  Latin  than  half  the  professors."  In  1835 
this  parent  died  suddenly,  and,  her  means  be- 
coming straitened,  Miss  Fuller  sought  employ- 
ment as  teacher  of  Latin,  German,  Italian,  and 
French  in  a school  at  Rhode  Island.  Subse- 
quently, she  joined  the  “ Brook  Farm”  commu- 
nity, and  began  to  exercise  her  pen  by  con- 
tributing to  the  periodicals.  In  1839  she  pro- 
duced a translation  of  Eekermann’s  “ Conver- 
sations with  Gotlie."  About  the  same  time, 
her  great  conversational  powers  induced  somo 
ladies  of  Boston  to  request  her  to  form  “ con- 
versational classes”  under  her  direction.  This 
singular  scheme  became  highly  successful,  and 
five-and-twenty  ladies  met  to  discuss  such 
topics  as  “ the  genealogy  of  heaven  and  earth,” 
“the  celestial  inspiration  of  genius  and  trans- 
mission of  divine  laAv."  In  1840  Mr.  Emerson 
commenced  his  “ Dial,”  to  which  Miss  Fuller 
contributed  some  philosophical  articles  on  the 
“Fine  Arts.”  At  a later  period,  she  went  to 
reside  at  New  York,  on  being  appointed  to  the 
direction  of  the  literary  department  of  the 
“ Tribune.”  In  1846  she  set  out  upon  a tour 
of  Europe,  a project  which  had  long  been  che- 
rished in  her  mind.  London  and  Paris  were 
visited,  the  literary  circles  in  both  cities  being 
her  resort.  At  Rome,  while  attending  divine 
service  in  St.  Peter’s,  she  met  a young  Italian 
nobleman,  and,  after  a short  acquaintance,  be- 
came his  wife  in  1847.  The  marriage  was,  how- 
ever, kept  secret  until  the  siege  of  Rome,  which 
took  place  in  the  following  year.  During  that 
struggle,  she  acted  as  nurse  in  one  of  the  hos- 
pitals. When  the  French  succeeded  in  entering 
the  city,  she,  with  her  husband  and  inlant 
child,  retired  to  Leghorn,  and,  after  remaining 
in  that  place  several  months,  embarked  for 
America;  but,  after  a stormy  passage,  the  vessel 
was  wrecked  upon  the  coast  of  Long  Island,  and 
herself,  husband,  and  child,  were  Crowned.  A 
narrative  of  the  Roman  revolution,  in  manu- 
script, was  lost  with  her.  Her  essays  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  a work  entitled  “ Papers 
on  Literature  and  Art.”  B.  in  Massachusetts, 
1810 ; drowned,  1850. 

Ussoky,  Thomas  Butler,  Earl  of,  os'-so-re,  son 
of  the  duke  of  Ormond.  Cromwell  sent  him  to 
the  Tower ; whence  he  was  released,  after  eight 
months’  confinement,  and  then  went  to  Flan- 
ders. At  the  Restoration  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant-general  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  and 
in  1666  created  an  English  peer,  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Butler.  He  was  a volunteer  under  Lord 
Albemarle  in  the  great  fight  with  the  Dutch; 
for  which,  in  1673,  he  was  made  sole  admiral  of 
the  fleet,  in  the  absence  of  Prince  Rupert,  in 
1677  he  commanded  the  English  forces  in  the 
town  of  Mons.  b.  in  Ireland,  1643 ; d.  1680. 

Ossuna,  Tellez  y Giron,  Duke  of,  os-soo'-na,  a 
celebrated  Spanish  statesman,  who  attracted 
notice  at  court  by  his  sarcastic  wit,  and  thereby 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Philip  II.  Banished 
from  his  native  country,  he  went  into  Flanders, 
where  lie  assumed  the  command  of  a regi- 
ment, which  he  had  equipped  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  fought  with  so  much  success  on 
the  Spanish  side,  that  he  thereby  obtained  his 
recall.  I-le  became  the  favourite  of  the  duke  of 
Lerma,  and  was  appointed  viceroy  of  Sicily  in 
1610,  which  post  he  retained  during  live  years. 
In  1618  he  was  appointed  viceroy  at  Naples, 
and  in  that  capacity  defeated  the  Venetians; 
but  refused  to  establish  the  Inquisition  in  Naples, 
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He  conceived  a plan  of  obtaining  Venice  for  the 
Spanish  crown,  or,  as  some  assert,  as  an  inde- 
pendent monarchy  for  himself,  lie  succeeded  in 
deceiving  the  court  of  Madrid  for  some  time, 
but  was  superseded  as  viceroy  of  Naples  by 
Cardinal  Borgia;  upon  which  he  was  impri- 
soned in  the  castle  of  Almeida,  where  he  died 
in  1624.  n.  at  Valladolid,  1579. 

Ostade,  Adrian  van,  ox'-lad,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  painters  of  the  Hutch  school,  studied 
under  Frank  Hals  and  Rembrandt,  and  drew 
his  subjects  from  low  life.  In  his  pictures  we 
generally  find  people  smoking  and  drinking  in 
alehouses  and  kitchens,  or  indulging  in  rural 
sports,  b.  at  Liibeck,  1610;  d.  1685. 

Ostade,  Isaac  van,  was  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  was,  like  him,  an  excellent  painter. 
Pictures  by  this  artist  are  in  the  collections  ot 
Lord  Ashburton,  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  and  the 
Bridgewater  Gallery,  n.  at  Liibeck,  1617;  d. 
1671.  . , , ,, 

Osteeevadd,  John  Frederic,  os-ter  -vala,  a 
Swiss  Protestant  divine,  who  wrote  “ A Cate- 
chism of  the  Christian  Religion,”  ‘‘Arguments 
and  Reflections  on  all  the  Books  of  the  Bible, 
and  other  works,  and  produced  a translation  of 
the  Bible  in  French,  much  in  use  among  French 
Protestants,  b.  at  Neufchatel,  1663;  d.  1747. 

Oswald,  os'-wald,  king  of  Northumberland, 
was  obliged,  after  the  death  of  Ethelfuth,  his 
father,  to  take  refuge  in  Ireland,  his  uncle, 
Edwin,  having  possessed  himself  of  the  throne. 
He  became  a Christian  in  his  retreat,  and  re- 
turning to  his  own  country,  defeated  Cerdo- 
walla  king  of  the  Britons,  who  lost  his  life. 
Oswald  reunited  the  two  kingdoms  of  North- 
umberland; but  was  slain  in  a battle  with 
Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  643  a.d.  Monkish 
historians  relate  that  many  miracles  were  per- 
formed by  his  relics,  for  which  he  was  ca- 
nonized. 

Osymandias,  o-si-mdn'-di-as,  an  Egyptian 
king,  was  the  first  monarch  who  formed  a 
library.  He  caused  a colossal  statue  of  himself  to 
be  erected,  on  which  was  this  inscription : I am 

Osymandias,  king  of  kings ; whoever  will  dis- 
pute this  title  with  me,  let  him  surpass  my 
works  ” He  is  said  to  have  reigned  at  Iliebes 
between  the  20th  and  16th  centuries  b.c. 
Othman.  ( See  Osman.) 

Otho,  Marcus  Salvius,  o'-tfto,  a Roman  empe_ 
ror  was  of  a family  descended  from  the  ancient 
kings  of  Etruria.  Nero,  whose  companion 
he  was  in  his  debaucheries,  elevated  him  to 
the  highest  offices  in  the  empire.  After  Nero  s 
death  he  attached  himself  to  Galba;  but  that 
emperor  having  adopted  Piso  as  his  heir,  Otlio 
excited  an  insurrection,  murdered  Galba  and 
Piso  and  ascended  the  throne  in  69 ; was  op- 
posed by  Vitellius,  who  was  supported  by  the 
German  army;  and  in  a battle  between  the  two 
rivals  near  Cremona,  Otho  was  defeated;  on 
which  ho  slew  himself,  after  reigning  three 
months,  b.  at  Rome,  a.d.  31  or  32;  d.  69. 

Otho  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  called  the 
Great,  o' -to,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  the 
Fowler,  and  was  crowned  in  937,  at  the  age  ot 
14  Berenger  having  usurped  the  title  ol  em- 
peror in  Italy,  Otho  entered  Rome,  where  he  was 
crowned  by  John  XII.  That  pontill  afterwards 
entered  into  a league  with  Berenger ; on  winch 
Otho  caused  him  to  be  deposed,  and  put  Leo 
VIlLin  his  place,  in  963.  On  the  emperors 
return  to  Germany,  the  Romans  revolted,  and 
imprisoned  Leo;  for  which  Otho  again  visited 
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Rome,  where  he  inflicted  severe  vengeance  on 
the  senate.  He  next  turned  his  arms  against 
Nicephorus  Pliocas,  emperor  of  the  East,  whoso 
army  he  defeated,  and  after  cutting  off  the  noses 
of  his  prisoners,  sent  them  to  Constantinople ; 
but  John  Zimisces,  the  successor  of  Nicephorus, 
made  peace  with  Otho.  b.  923 ; d.  973. 

Oino  II.,  surnamed  the  Bloody,  succeeded 
his  father,  the  preceding  emperor,  in  973.  His 
mother  Adelaide  opposed  his  accession ; on 
which  he  expelled  her  from  court.  Her  party 
proclaimed  Henry,  duke  of  Bavaria,  emperor ; 
but  he  was  defeated  by  Otho,  who  also  repulsed 
the  Hanes  and  Bohemians.  He  afterwards 
marched  into  Italy,  in  order  to  expel  the  Sara- 
cens from  Sicily,  but  fell  ill  at  Rome,  where  he 
died,  983 ; b.  951. 

Otho  III.,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  only 
three  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father;  but 
his  empire  was  administered  by  his  grandmo- 
ther Adelaide,  conjointly  with  the  archbishop 
of  Cologne.  At  the  age  of  16  he  assumed  the 
reins  of  government,  and  went  to  Italy,  which 
was  in  a state  of  confusion,  owing  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  different  popes.  Otho  having  re-esta- 
blished order,  returned  into  Germany,  and  made 
Boleslas  king  of  Poland.  He  was  obliged  again 
to  pass  into  Italy  to  quell  a revolt,  and  died 
soon  afterwards,  b.  980;  d.  1002. 

Otho  IV.,  called  the  Superb,  the  son  of 
Henry,  duke  of  Saxony,  was  chosen  emperor  in 
1208.  He  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope  for 
seizing  the  lands  which  the  Countess  Matilda  i 
bequeathed  to  the  Holy  See.  In  1212  the) 
princes  of  the  empire  elected  Frederic,  king  ofi 
Sicily,  in  the  room  of  Otho,  who,  after  strug- 
gling against  his  rival  until  1215,  resigned  thei 
crown,  and  retired  to  Brunswick,  d.  1218. 

Otho  I.,  king  of  Greece,  was  the  second  sow 
of  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria,  and  was,  in  his  17thj 
year,  offered  the  throne  of  the  new  Greek, 
kingdom  in  1832.  After  being  assisted  in  hia 
government  by  a regency,  he,  in  1835,  becama 
the  unassisted  monarch  of  Greece.  In  1836  ha 
married  Amelia,  daughter  of  the  grand-duke  oli 
Oldenburg,  a marriage  offering  some  pecunari-. 
ties.  The  king  was  a Roman  Catholic,  thfl 
queen  Protestant,  while  any  children  that' 
might  be  born  were  to  be  educated  in  the  faun 
of  the  Greek  church.  After  some  internal  di»  i 
sensions,  the  king,  in  1844,  promulgated  a new 
constitution,  modelled  upon  that  adopted  W 
France  in  1830.  At  the  commencement  of  tin, 
year  1847,  a public  insult  addressed  to  All 
Musurus,  the  Turkish  minister  at  the  court  o^ 

Athens,  had  nearly  provoked  a rupture  betivcei 

the  two  powers.  In  that  affair,  both  the  in  l 
rests  of  the  nation  and  the. dignity  ot  tl 
throne  were  compromised.  In  1850  the  corn 
merce  of  Greece  was  materially  injured  bj  to 
obstinate  attitude  of  the  knigwitbresPei-ji 
the  indemnity  claimed  for  M.  Tacifico  an  Ln 
lish  subject,  by  England,  whose  fleet  '' as  sen 
to  blockade  the  Greek  ports  Dunng _ the^  a 
with  Russia,  numerous  bands  of  brands j c 
organized  at  the  Greek  capital,  which  « 
advantage  of  the  troubled  condition  of  Tur k 
committed  great  ravages  upon  *htc.(f 
Both  England  and  France  protested  again: 
the  proceedings  of  these  predatory  lio  -» ■ 
an  Anglo-French  division  was  s^nj  , 
Pirxus.  The  Western  powers  also  deman . 
the  retirement  of  the  ministry;  all 
period  the  administration  was  Sequent  J 4 
apparently  capriciously  changed  until  1 - 
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when  a popular  revolution  drove  Otlio  from 
the  throne,  n.  in  Bavaria,  1815;  d.  1867. 

Otiio  Vknius,  a painter,  and  the  instructor 
of  Rubens,  was  born  at  Leyden,  and  alter  resid- 
ing at  Kome  several  years,  went  to  Germany, 
where  lie  was  employed  by  the  emperor,  n. 
1556;  D.  163-1. 

Ottley,  William  Young,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  and 
keeper  of  the  prints  in  the  British  Museum, 
ot'-le,  devoted  himself  to  the  fine  arts,  and  was 
known  as  an  artist,  a collector,  and  an  author. 
When  scarcely  20  years  of  age,  he  proceeded  to 
Italy,  where  he  employed  his  own  talents  and 
those  of  others  in  taking  copies  of  the  most 
esteemed  paintings.  There  he  remained  about 
ten  years ; and  on  his  return  to  England,  pro- 
duced a series  of  facsimiles  of  the  original 
drawings  of  the  best  masters,  under  the  title  of 
the  “ Italian  School  of  Design,”  a magnificent 
work,  consisting  of  84  plates.  His  other  chief 
works  are,  “ The  Florentine  School,”  the 
“ Origin  and  Early  History  of  Engraving,” 
“ The  Stafford  Gallery,”  and  “ The  Critical 
Catalogue  of  the  National  Gallery.”  b.  1771; 
n.  1836. 

Otto,  Louis  Guillaume,  Count  de  Mosloy, 
ot'-to,  an  eminent  French  diplomatist,  was 
educated  in  the  university  of  Strasbnrg.  He 
was  appointed,  in  1779,  secretary  and  chargd 
d’affaires  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
where  he  remained  till  1792.  He  was  then  em- 
ployed by  the  committee  of  public  safety  in  the 
foreign  department  of  the  state;  but,  on  the 
fall  of  the  Girondists  shortly  after,  was  sent  to 
the  Luxembourg  prison,  where  he  remained  till 
the  revolution  of  the  9th  Thermidor.  In  1800 
he  was  sent  to  England,  and  remained  there  as 
minister-plenipotentiary  till  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
In  1809  he  was  named  ambassador  to  Vienna, 
where  he  negotiated  the  marriage  of  Napoleon 
with  Maria  Louisa,  and  remained  there  till 
1813,  when,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  he  became 
minister  of  state.  At  the  restoration,  in  1814, 
lie  was  in  disgrace ; but,  in  1815,  during  the 
Hundred  Days,  Bonaparte  made  him  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs.  A fter  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
he  was  employed  by  Napoleon  to  negotiate  for 
liis  personal  security  with  the  English  govern- 
ment; but  the  project  failed,  through  Otto  not 
receiving  passports,  b.  at  Baden,  1754;  d.  1817. 

Otway,  Thomas,  of- wax,  an  English  dramatic 
writer,  who  was  educated  at  Winchester  school, 
whence  he  removed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
which  he  left  without  taking  a degree,  and  went 
to  London,  where  he  became  a performer,  and 
writer  for  the  stage,  producing  his  first  tragedy, 
“ Alcibiades,”  in  1675.  The  earl  of  Plymouth 
procured  him  a cornetcy  in  a regiment  in  Flan- 
ders; but  Otway,  having  little  taste  for  the 
army,  returned  to  London,  where,  in  great 
poverty,  he  re-commenced  writing  plays. 
Having  been  compelled  by  his  necessities  to 
contract  debts,  and  being  haunted  by  the  emis- 
saries of  the  law,  he  retired  to  a public-house  on 
Tower  Hill,  where,  according  to  one  account, 
lie  died  of  suffocation,  from  swallowing,  after  a 
long  fast,  a piece  of  bread  which  charity  had 
supplied.  Otway  excels  in  depicting  the  tender 
passions  in  tragedy;  of  which  his  “Orphan,” 
and  “ Venice  Preserved”  are  proofs.  A com- 
plete edition  of  his  works,  which  were  nume- 
rous, was  published  in  1814.  b.  at  Trotten, 
Sussex,  1651;  n.  1685. 

Ottocab  II.,  ot  -to-kar,  surnamed  the  Conque- 
ror, succeeded  VVenceslaus  III.,  and  united  the 
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kingdoms  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  and  Styria,  in 
1253,  and  in  the  following  year  made  some  con- 
quests in  Prussia.  He  founded  cities,  encou- 
raged trades  and  manufactures,  and  protested 
against  the  election  of  Rudolph  of  II  apsburg. 
Placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  in  1275,  he 
was  abandoned  by  his  allies,  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing years  deprived  of  Austria.  He  re-com- 
menced the  war  in  1277,  but  perished  at  the 
battle  of  Marchfeld,  in  1278. 

Oudinot,  Charles  Nicholas,  oo' -de-no,  marshal 
of  France  and  duke  of  Reggio,  at  the  age  of 
16  entered  upon  his  military  career,  and  in 
1792  obtained  the  command  of  a battalion.  In 
the  same  year  he  performed  his  first  great  feat 
of  arms,— the  repulse  of  the  Prussians  from 
the  fort  of  Bitsch,  with  the  loss  of  700  prisoners. 
In  1794,  while  in  command  of  a distant  outpost, 
he,  with  a single  regiment,  kept  in  check  a 
corps  of  the  Austrians  numbering  10,000  men. 
For  that  service  he  was  appointed  general  of 
brigade ; and,  after  being  severely  wounded  in 
a subsequent  attack,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Austrians.  On  obtaining  his  exchange,  he  per- 
formed signal  feats  of  bravery  at  Treves,  Nord- 
lingen,  and  Donauwerth,  and  was  created 
general  of  division  in  1799.  At  Zurich,  the 
siege  of  Genoa,  the  battle  of  Pozzolo,  and  the 
passage  of  the  Mineio,  he  maintained  his  great 
reputation  for  skill  and  bravery.  Napoleon 
presented  him  with  a sword  of  honour,  and 
when,  in  1805,  he  established  an  elite  corps  of 
grenadiers,  he  entrusted  the  command  to  Oudi- 
not. At  the  head  of  this  corps,  he  was  the  first 
to  enter  Vienna,  and  likewise  contributed  to 
the  victory  of  Austerlitz.  In  1807  lie  gained 
the  battle  of  Ostrolenka,  in  Poland;  and  at 
Friedland,  soon  afterwards,  performed  his 
greatest  deed.  With  one  corps,  he  kept  the 
whole  Russian  army  in  check  until  Napoleon 
came  up.  After  Wagram,  the  emperor  created 
Oudinot  a marshal,  and  duke  of  Reggio ; and, 
upon  the  flight  of  Louis  Bonaparte  from  Hol- 
land, he  was  sent  to  occupy  that  country,  where 
he  remained  for  two  years,  governing  to  the  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  the  Dutch  people.  Through- 
out the  battles  of  1812, 1813,  1815,  Oudinot’s 
name  shone  with  all  its  old  lustre ; but,  after  the 
emperor’s  abdication,  he  gave  in  his  adherence  to 
the  Bourbons,  to  whom  he  afterwards  steadfastly 
submitted.  In  1839,  Louis  Philippe  nominated 
him  grand  chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  governor  of  the  Invalides.  Discreet,  loyal, 
and  brave,  he  merited  the  title  bestowed  upon 
him  by  his  compatriots,  “ the  Modern  Bayard.” 
b.  in  France,  1767 ; d.  at  Paris,  1847. 

Oodinot,  Nicholas  Charles  Victor,  a modern 
French  general,  and  eldest  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  first  a page  to  the  emperor  Napoleon  I., 
and  was  created  lieutenant  of  hussars  for  the 
bravery  exhibited  by  him  at  the  passage  of  the 
Danube  in  1809.  His  next  employment  was  as 
aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  Massena,  in  Portugal. 
Throughout  the  final  campaigns  of  Napoleon, 
he  signalized  himself  as  the  worthy  son  of  a 
brave  parent ; and,  at  the  abdication  of  the  em- 
peror, took  service  under  the  restored  Bour- 
bon dynasty,  and  remained  faithful  to  it  during 
the  Hundred  Days.  For  this  fidelity  he  was, 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  created  commandant 
of  the  grenadiers  of  the  Royal  Guard.  At  the 
revolution  of  1830,  he  tendered  his  resignation 
of  his  varied  appointments,  and  kept  aloof  from 
the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  until  the  year 
1835,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
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of  an  African  brigado.  After  the  revolution 
of  1818,  he  was  nominated  to  the  command 
of  tho  army  of  observation  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps.  In  that  command  he  was  succeeded  by 
Marshal  liugeaud,  in  1849 ; but  was  soon  after- 
wards sent,  at  the  head  of  a French  expedition- 
ary corps,  to  compel  the  Romans  to  accept  the 
authority  of  the  pope.  The  city  was  stoutly 
defended  by  Garibaldi,  and  only  submitted  after 
an  obstinate  struggle.  Created  a grand  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  after  the  fall  of  Rome, 
Oiulinot  returned  to  France,  and  took  his  seat 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  At  the  coup  d’etat, 
lie  was  arrested,  and  remained  for  some  time  a 
prisoner  in  the  fortress  of  Vincennes.  After  his 
liberation,  he  retired  into  private  life.  He 
wrote  several  valuable  works  on  military  tac- 
tics, and  upon  cavalry,  b.  1701 ; d.  1803. 

Oudry,  Jean  Baptiste,  oo'-dre,  a French 
painter  of  portraits  and  historical  subjects, 
whose  skiM  in  delineating  animals,  particularly 
uogs,  was  such,  that  Louis  XV.  is  said  to  have 
recognised  his  favourite  ones  whenever  he  saw 
them  in  the  groups  of  Oudry,  who  was  pen- 
sioned by  that  monarch,  and  had  apartments  in 
the  Tuileries.  b.  1686;  d.  1765. 

Oughtred,  William,  ou'-tred,  an  English 
divine  and  mathematician,  was  educated  at 
Eton,  whence  he  was  elected  to  King’s  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a fellowship. 
About  1603  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Aldbury,  Surrey ; after  which  he  devoted  him- 
self to  mathematical  pursuits,  and  wrote  seve- 
ral treatises,  particularly  his  “Clavis,”the  plan 
of  which  was  adopted  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  In 
the  civil  war  he  suffered  considerably  for  his 
adherence  to  the  royal  cause ; indeed,  according 
to  Fuller,  he  died  of  joy  at  hearing  of  the  Re- 
storation of  Charles  II.  Fuller  states  that 
“this  aged  Simeon  had  a strong  persuasion, 
that  before  his  death  he  should  behold  Christ’s 
anointed  restored  to  his  throne ; which  he  did 
accordingly,  to  his  great  joy,  and  then  had  his 
‘dimittis’  out  of  this  mortal  life.”  Oughtred 
enjoyed  the  very  highest  reputation  in  his  day, 
and  was  called  “ the  prince  of  mathemati- 
cians.” b.  in  Buckinghamshire,  1573 ; d.  1660. 

Oulou-beg,  oo'-loo-beg,  grandson  of  Tamer- 
lane, to  whose  empire  ire  succeeded  in  1446. 
He  resided  at  Sanrareand,  where  he  erected  a 
fine  observatory.  Passionately  fond  of  astro- 
nomical pursuits,  he  compiled  a series  of  tables 
in  Persian,  and  likewise  produced  some  other 
writings  upon  astronomical  science,  b.  1394; 
killed,  1419. 

Outeam,  Sir  James,  oo' -tram,  a modern  Bri- 
tish general,  who,  after  passing  through  his 
collegiate  career  at  Aberdeen  with  considerable 
distinction,  obtained  an  appointment  as  military 
cadet  in  India,  whither  he  proceeded  in  1819 
He  had  not  long  been  there  when  his  abilities 
and  energy  attracted  the  attention  of  bis  im- 
mediate superiors,  and  he  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant and  adjutant  of  the  Bombay  native  in- 
fantry, which  he  subsequently  quitted,  in  order 
to  assume  the  command  of  the  Bheel  Corps,  for 
organizing  and  disciplining  which  ho  obtained 
great  commendation.  Afterwards,  he  became 
political  agent  in  Guzcrat,  British  resident  at 
Hyderabad,  Sattara,  and  Baroda,  and  even- 
tually succeeded  the  late  Sir  William  Slecman 
as  commissioner  at  Lucknow.  In  1856  lie  was  dis- 
patched to  Persia,  armed  with  diplomatic  powers 
as  commissioner,  with  the  forces  sent  thither, 
enjoying,  at  the  same  time,  the  local  rank  of 
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lieutenant-general.  Ife  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  Bushire,  and  gained  the  victory  at 
Khooshab,  in  1857.  Returning  to  India  shortly 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny,  he  was  ap- 
pointed resident  at  Raj  poo  tana,  and  a provi- 
sional member  of  the  Council  of  India.  The 
chivalrous  part  which  he  played  during  the 
outbreak  of  tho  mutiny,  as  the  colleague  of 
Havelock,  Lawrence,  and  Lord  Clyde,  as  well  as 
his  controversy  with  the  late  Sir  Charles  James 
Napier,  relative  to  the  cause  of  the  ameers  of 
Scinde,  need  no  more  than  a passing  allusion 
here.  In  India,  long  before  the  mutiny,  he  was 
well  known  to  fame  as  an  officer  of  long  expe- 
rience and  high  distinction,  and  had  earned  for 
himself  the  title  of  the  “ Bayard  of  the  Indian 
army,  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.”  In  1856  he 
was  nominated  a civil  knight  commander  ofthe 
Bath,  and  in  the  following  year  a military  grand 
cross  of  the  same  order.  His  later  honours 
were  a baronetcy,  the  grade  of  G.C.B.,  and  the 
appointment  of  lieutenant-general  of  her  ma- 
jesty’s Indian  forces,  b-1802;  d.  1863. 

Ouvrard,  Julien,  oov-rar,  was  a grocer  at 
Nantes  at  the  era  of  the  first  French  revolution. 
Being  an  excellent  calculator,  and  of  great  ad- 
dress and  boldness,  he  rapidly  made  a'  fortune. 
He  was  a contractor  under  the  republican,  the  im- 
perial, and  the  restored  Bouxbon  regimes ; he  had 
the  provisioning  of  the  foreign  armies  during 
their  occupation  of  France  by  the  allied  troops 
in  1816,  and  ofthe  French  army  in  Spain  during 
the  war  in  1823.  He  was  often  denounced  for 
Ills  contracts  during  the  revolution,  and  escaped 
the  guillotine  in  1794,  by  General  Boivin  con- 
cealing him  in  his  house  at  Nantes.  Under  the 
successive  regimes,  he  owed  many  an  escape  to 
the  influence  of  his  friend  Fouclie.  In  1810  he 
was  sent  on  a secret  mission  by  the  latter  to 
England,  while  Napoleon  also  sent  a mission  to 
negotiate  a peace.  1 he  two  ambassadors  coun- 
teracted each  other ; the  British  government 
evaded  what  it  considered  a trap;  the  rival  am- 
bassadors were  dismissed ; and,  on  their  return, 
Fouche  was  disgraced,  and  Ouvrard  imprisoned 
by  Napoleon.  He  subsequently  became  bankrupt, 
but  lived  in  such  extraordinary  luxury  in  prison, 
that  his  creditors  held  him  confined  there  for  a 
long  time.  Great  complaints  were  made  in  the 
chamber  of  deputies  in  1824,  ofthe  intrigues, 
extravagance,  and  material  deficiencies  of  his 
contract  for  supplying  the  French  army  in 
Spain ; but  no  inquiry  into  these  financial  ope- 
rations was  made,  lie  subsequently  resided  in 
England,  where  he  died.  b.  1772;  d.  1847. 

Oveebeck,  Frederick,  o'-ver-bek,  an  eminent 
German  artist,  who,  with  Cornelius,  J.  Vou 
Schnorr,  and  other  painters,  created  as  great  a 
revolution  in  German  art  as  we  have  seen  occur 
in  England  at  a later  period,  in  consequence  of 
the  etl'orts  of  Millais  and  his  fellow  “ Frc-Raf- 
faellite”  brethren.  At  the  beginning  of  tho 
19tli  century,  the  pictorial  art  of  his  country 
was  under  the  domination  of  French  taste,  com- 
bined with  an  imitation  of  the  later  masters  of 
the  Italian  schools.  With  Cornelius,  Uverbettk 
took  up  his  residence  at  Rome,  in  1811,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  Christian  art,  adopting  the 
principle  enunciated  by  Schlcgel,  that  in  all  re- 
ligious themes  the  treatment  should  be  spiritual 
and  symbolic,  rather  than  human  and  dramatic. 
Four  years  after  his  journey  to  Rome,  he  em- 
braced the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  His  best  works  arc  illustrative  of 
scriptural  subjects;  the  most  important  of  them 
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being-, — “ The  Raising  of  Lazarus,”  “ Moses  and 
the  Daughter  of  Jethro  at  the  Well,”  “The 
Ascent  of  Elijah,"  “ The  Child  Christ  in  the 
Temple,”  and  “St.  John  Preaching  in  the  Wil- 
derness.” As  a colourist,  he  is  pale  and  cold; 
but  his  powers  of  design  and  of  invention  are 
of  the  highest  order.  Although  he  worked 
chiefly  in  fresco,  he  produced  numerous  fine 
works  in  oil,  and  likewise  made  numerous 
drawings  for  engraving.  In  this  latter  walk  he 
:gave  to  the  world,  among  fine  collections 
of  drawings,  the  “ Passion  of  Our  Lord,”  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1843,  and  “ Forty  Illustrations 
from  the  Gospels.”  b.  at  Liibeck,  1789. 

Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  o'-ver-ber-e,  an  Eng- 
lish writer,  who  received  his  education  at 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  whence  he  removed 
to  the  Temple;  but  after  a short  time  went 
abroad,  and  on  his  return  proceeded  to  Scot- 
land, where  he  met  with  Carr,  then  a page  to 
the  earl  of  Dunbar.  Carr  accompanied  Over- 
bury to  London,  and  shortly  afterwards  at- 
tracted the  favourable  notice  of  King  James  I., 
who  is  said  to  have  made  him  his  favourite,  in 
order  to  teach  him  the  Latin  language.  The 
handsome  but  uneducated  Carr  rose  rapidly, 
and  became  Viscount  Rochester,  and  subse- 
quently earl  of  Somerset.  Overbury  at  first 
shared  in  Carr’s  good  fortune,  and  was  in  1608 
mighted.  He  subsequently  assisted  the  un- 
orincipled  favourite  in  his  intrigue  with  the 
.■ountess  of  Essex;  but,  at  a later  period,  he 
>pposed  the  marriage  with  such  acrimony,  that 
le  incurred  the  hatred  of  both.  On  a frivolous 
liarge,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where,  by  the 
ontrivance  of  Somerset  and  his  wife,  as  is 
ilmost  positively  ascertained,  he  was  poisoned, 
’wo  years  afterwards,  the  circumstances  of 
tverbury’s  death  were  discovered,  and  Carr, 
ow  earl  of  Somerset,  with  his  wife,  the  former 
ountess  of  Essex,  were,  with  the  Icing’s  con- 
ent,  arrested.  The  _ hypocritical  monarch  is 
aid  to  have  kissed  his  favourite  affectionately 
t parting;  but  when  he  had  left  the  apart- 
lent,  exclaimed,  “Now  the  deil  go  with  thee, 
ir  I will  never  see  thy  face  more.”  Somerset 
nd  his  wife  were  found  guilty  ; but,  though 
: te  minor  accomplices  were  executed,  the  noble 
slmquents  received  the  royal  pardon.  Sir 
i homas  was  the  author  of  several  pieces  in 
■erse  and  prose.  A most  curious  and  interest- 
's work,  containing  the  whole  of  this  strange 
ory  in  detail,  and  entitled  “ The  Great  Oyer  of 
oisoning : the  Trial  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset 
nr  the  Poisoning  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury” 
as  published  by  Mr.  Amos  in  1846.  b.  in 
arwiekshire,  1581 ; poisoned,  1613. 

Overstock,  Samuel  Jones  Loyd,  first  Lord, 
~ver-stone,  a modern  political  economist,  whose 
ther,  a Welsh  dissenting  minister,  married 
ie  daughter  of  John  Jones,  a rich  merchant  of 
anchester,  and  afterwards  established  with 
m the  banking  firm  of  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co., 
Lothbury,  London.  The  future  Lord  Over- 
one  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  Col- 
■ go,  Cambridge,  and  in  1819  became  the  parlia- 
entary  representative  of  Hythe.  In  1826  he 
It  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  afterwards 
3qucntly  consulted  by  the  government  on 
cal  questions.  In  1850  he  became  a peer 
th  the  title  of  Lord  Overstoue.  He  was  a 
ember  of  the  commission  of  inquiry  relative 
. tlle  practicability  of  a system  of  decimal 
nJ;We ; was  an  opponent  of  the  Limited 
-ability  Act,  and  was  one  of  the  warmest 
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advocates  of  the  principle  of  the  Bank  Charter 
Act,  passed  in  1844.  b.  1796. 

Overweg,  Dr.  Adolf,  o'-ver-veg  a modern 
German  traveller,  who  was  in  1849  selected  as 
the  naturalist  of  the  expedition  sent  to  Lake 
'1  chad,  in  Central  Africa,  by  the  English  and 
Prussian  governments.  In  company  with  Mr. 
Richardson  and  Dr.  Barth,  he  set  out  from  Tri- 
poli in  March,  1850,  and  after  encountering 
great  dangers  reached  Lake  'Tchad  in  April, 
1851.  The  three  travellers  carried  with  them, 
over  the  burning  sands  of  Africa,  a light  boat, 
which  had  been  built  at  Malta  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  navigating  the  great  lake.  The 
English  geographer  had  died  when  the  party 
were  within  a few  miles  of  Lake  Tchad ; but  Dr. 
Overweg  and  his  companion  were  well  received 
by  the  sultan  of  Bornou.  In  June  of  the  same 
year,  the  boat  was  launched,  and  in  it  he  visited 
many  of  the  islands  upon  the  lake.  The  country 
east  of  the  lake  was  subsequently  explored,  as 
well  as  the  kingdom  of  Baghirmi,  to  the  south- 
eastward, and  in  the  direction  of  the  sources  of 
the  White  Nile.  The  chief  object  of  the  expe- 
dition was  to  traverse  in  a south-westerly 
direction  the  country  between  Lake  Tchad  and 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean;  but  whilst 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Yogel,  who,  with 
two  volunteers  from  the  corps  of  sappers  and 
miners,  was  to  be  sent  out  to  him,  Overweg  was 
att  i eked  with  fever  at  Maduari,  upon  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Tchad,  and  died  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1852.  b.  at  Hamburg,  1S22.  His 
companion.  Dr.  Barth,  subsequently  reached 
Timbuctoo,  in  September,  1853,  and  after  being 
detained  there  nearly  twelve  months,  set  out 
upon  his  return  to  Kouka,  meeting  Dr.  Vogel 
at  Bundi,  a small  town  about  230  miles  west  of 
Kouka, 

Ovid,  Publius  Ovidius  Naso,  ov'-id,  a cele- 
brated Latin  poet,  who,  being  intended  for  the 
law,  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Rome,  to  receive 
his  education  under  the  best  teachers.  He  made 
considerable  progress  in  eloquence ; but  poetry 
had  more  charms  for  him  than  the  art  of  plead- 
ing. On  settling  at  Rome,  his  accomplishments 
procured  him  many  friends,  particularly  Augus- 
tus, who,  however,  ordered  him  to  be  banished 
to  the  banks  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  in  the  year  8 
a.d.  The  occasion  of  his  disgrace  is  variously 
related : some  assert  that  it  was  for  writing  his 
“ Art  of  Love ;”  others  say  that  it  was  for  an 
intrigue  with  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus ; and 
there  are  those  who  maintain  that  the  true 
cause  was  Ovid’s  attachment  to  the  emperor’s 
own  daughter,  Julia.  Despite  the  most  earnest 
entreaties  of  the  poet  and  his  friends,  Augustus 
would  never  consent  to  his  recall.  The  works 
of  Ovid  extant  are  his  “ Metamorphoses,”  “ The 
Art  of  Love,”  Elegies,  Epistles,  and  Fragments. 

1 hey  are  characterized  by  sweetness  of  style, 
glowing  expression,  and  elegance  of  description, 
mixed,  however,  with  much  licentiousness.  The 
best  translation  of  the  “ Metamorphoses”  is 
that  by  Dryden,  Addison,  Congreve,  and  others, 
which  was  published  in  1717.  Both  Dryden  and 
Congreve  have  translated  “The  Art  of  Love,” 
and  there  are  many  translations,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  of  his  other  works,  b.  at  Sulmo, 

43  b.o.;  d.  at  Tomi,  on  the  Euxine,  18  a d. 

Oviedo  y Valdez,  Gonzalo  Fernandez  de, 
o-ve-ai'-do  e val'-daith,  a celebrated  Spanish 
historian,  who,  in  his  12th  year,  became  page  to 
Prince  John  of  Castile,  son  of  Ferdinand,  king 
of  Aragon,  and  Isabella,  queen  of  Castile.  Ho 
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accompanied  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage  to 
Hispaniola.  In  the  war  of  Naples  lie  rendered 
great  services  to  Spain,  for  which  Ferdinand 
appointed  him  inspector-general  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  New  World ; in  which  capacity  he 
went  to  Hispaniola,  where  he  made  a vast  col- 
lection of  materials  for  the  work  which  lie  sub- 
sequently produced,  with  the  title  “ General 
History  of  the  Indies.”  It  is  a book  of  immense 
learning,  although  it  has  been  denounced  by  Las 
Casas  as  being  “ as  full  of  lies  almost,  as  pag^s." 
There  is  also  another  important  work  by  him, 
relating  to  the  genealogy,  revenues,  &c.,  of  the 
grandees  of  Spain;  but  it  remains  in  MS.,  and 
is  preserved  in  the  National  Library  of  Madrid, 
n.  1478 ; d.  about  1658,  but  this  is  uncertain. 

Owain,  o-wain',  son  of  Cadwygan  ap  Bledd'yn, 
a prince  of  Powys,  who,  having  carried  off 
Ness,  the  wife  of  Gerald,  constable  of  Pembroke, 
was  obliged  to  fly  with  his  father  to  Ireland; 
but  they  afterwards  returned  to  their  own 
country.  Owain’s  father  died  in  1110,  and,  the 
year  following,  Owain  was  in  Normandy  with 
Henry  I.,  who  knighted  him.  He  was  killed  by 
Gerald,  the  husband  of  Ness,  in  1114. 

Owain,  the  son  of  Maxen  Wledig,  an  eminent 
character  in  the  Welsh  annals,  broke  off  the 
connexion  between  Britain  and  the  Romans, 
and  was,  in  consequence,  chosen  sovereign  of 
the  country.  He  was  also  accounted  a saint  in 
the  British  church. 

Owain,  commonly  called  Sir  Owen  Tudor, 
lord  of  Penmynydd,  in  Mona,  or  Anglesea,  and 
said  to  be  the  descendant  of  the  ancient  sove- 
reigns of  Wales.  He  studied  the  law,  which 
profession  he  quitted,  and  went  abroad.  Katha- 
rine, the  wife  of  Henry  V.,  after  her  husband’s 
death,  fell  in  love  with  Owain,  and  privately 
married  him,  in  1426.  They  had  three  children, 
one  of  whom,  Edmund,  became  earl  of  Rich- 
mond in  1452,  and  was  the  father  of  Henry 
VII.  After  the  death  of  Katharine,  Owain  was 
confined  in  Newgate;  whence  he  effected  his 
escape,  but  was  retaken : however,  he  soon  ob- 
tained his  liberty,  and  died  on  his  estate,  b. 
about  1385. 

Owen,  George,  o'-en,  a physician,  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  became  fellow  of  Mer- 
ton College  in  1519.  Henry  VIII.,  to  whom 
he  was  physician,  left  him  a legacy  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds.  He  served  in  the  same  capacity 
to  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary.  He  was  the 
author  of  a work  entitled  “A  Meet  Diet  for  the 
New  Ague.”  D.  1558. 

Owen,  John,  a Latin  epigrammatist,  who 
■was  educated  at  Oxford,  whence  he  is  sometimes 
styled  Oxoniensis ; after  which  he  became 
schoolmaster,  first  at  Trylegh,  in  Monmouth- 
shire, and  next  at  Warwick.  His  Latin  epi- 
grams possess  great  point,  and  are  inferior  only 
to  those  of  Martial,  b.  about  1560;  d.  1622. 

Owen,  John,  a learned  Independent  divine, 
was  educated  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  During 
the  civil  wars  he  was  a zealous  advocate  for  the 
Parliament  against  the  King.  Cromwell  made 
him  his  chaplain,  and  took  Dr.  Owen  with  him 
on  his  expedition  to  Ireland.  He  afterwards 
appointed  him  to  the  deanery  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  served  the  office  of  vice-chan- 
cellor in  1652,  and  the  year  following  took  his 
doctor’s  degree.  He  is  said  to  have  been  of 
tolerant  principles,  though  a rigid  Calvinist. 
At  the  Restoration  he  was  deprived  of  his 
deanery;  on  which  lie  retired  to  his  estate  in 
Essex.  Dr.  Owen  was  a very  voluminous 
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writer.  1 1 is  greatest  works  are,  “An  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,”  “ Discourse 
on  the  Holy  Spirit,”  and  “Treatise  on  Original 
Sin.”  Clarendon,  in  his  “History  of  the  Rebel- 
lion,” extols  Dr.  Owen’s  mild  disposition,  and 
declares  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  rational  men  of  his  time.  b.  at 
Stadham,  Oxfordshire,  1616;  n.  1683. 

Owen,  Henry,  a divine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, was  educated  at  Ruthin  School  and  Jesus 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.D.,  but  afterwards  entered  into  orders,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  vicarage  of  Edmonton,  in 
Middlesex,  and  St.  Olave,  Hart  Street,  London. 
His  works  are,  “Observations  on  the  Scripture 
Miracles,”  “ Remarks  on  the  Four  Gospels," 
“An  Inquiry  into  the  Septuagint  Version,” 
“ Sermons  preached  at  Boyle’s  Lecture,"  and 
“An  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Criticism.”  b. 
1715;  D.  1795. 

Owen,  Robert,  a modern  English  philanthro- 
pist, and  the  founder  of  the  political  system 
called  “ Socialism.”  He  was  the  son  of  parents 
in  a humble  condition  of  life,  but  who,  never- 
theless, gave  him  a fair  education.  After  filling 
the  situation  of  draper’s  assistant  at  Newton, 
Montgomeryshire,  and  at  Stamford,  he  repaired 
to  the  metropolis,  and  there  so  distinguished 
himself  by  his  business  talents  that  at  18  he 
was  enabled  to  become  a partner  in  a small 
cotton-mill.  His  success  increasing,  he  re- 
moved to  the  Ckorlton  Mills,  near  Manchester, 
which,  under  his  management,  became  a very 
prosperous  establishment.  In  1797  lie  married 
Miss  Dale,  the  daughter  of  David  Dale,  a 
wealthy  and  influential  manufacturer  of  Glas- 
gow. He  soon  afterwards  became  part  pro- 
prietor and  sole  manager  of  his  father-in-law's 
works,  the  “New  Lanark  Twist  Company,” 
the  management  of  whose  mills  upon  his  own 
peculiar  principles  soon  spread  his  name  far 
and  wide.  In  this  factory,  where  not  only 
cotton-spinning,  but  other  branches  of  manu- 
facture were  carried  on,  as  many  as  4000  per- 
sons were  at  one  time  employed.  Over  that 
large  number  of  individuals  he  presided  with  a 
highly  benevolent  care ; built  schools  and  im- 
proved dwellings ; taught  the  children  various 
practical  arts ; provided  both  parents  and  off- 
spring with  the  means  of  healthful  recreation, 
and  promoted  by  every  possible  means  the  wel- 
fare of  his  great  charge.  From  1810  to  1815 
he  published  his  “New  View  of  Society;  or, 
Essays  on  the  Formation  of  the  Human  Cha- 
racter,” which,  with  Iris  practical  exemplifica- 
tion of  his  theories,  introduced  him  to  such 
men  as  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Zachary  Macaulay, 
the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  James  Mill,  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  Mr.  Malthus,  and  Lord 
Brougham.  As  he  said  himself,  “ From  these 
political  economists,  often  in  animated  discus- 
sion, I always  differed ; but  our  dissensions 
were  maintained  to  the  last  with  great  good 
feeling,  and  a cordial  friendship.  They  were 
liberal  men  for  their  time,  friends  to  the 
national  education  of  the  poor.”  Mr.  Owen 
was  now  fairly  launched  before  the  world  as  a 
social  reformer.  In  1817  he  addressed  memo- 
rials to  the  sovereigns  assembled  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  confiding  their  pre- 
sentation to  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  became  a 
celebrity.  Among  other  notable  persons  who 
visited  his  infant-school  at  New  Lanark,  was 
the  late  emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia,  then  the 
grand-duke.  At  that  time  there  was  great 
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commotion  about  the  doctrines  of  Maltlius,  and 
Mr.  Owen  relates  that,  “ in  a two  hours’  con- 
versation with  the  grand-duke,  before  he  left 
me,  he  said,  ‘ As  your  country  is  overpeopled, 
I will  take  you  and  two  millions  of  population 
with  you,  all  in  similar  manufacturing  com- 
munities.’ ” This  was  in  reference  to  the  esta- 
blishment. at  New  Lanark,  and  was  certainly 
a most  extraordinary  oiler  on  the  part  of  the 
most  arbitrary  despotic  monarch  in  the  world ; 
for  Mr.  Owen’s  community  was  based  upon 
“ liberty,  equality,  fraternity.”  Mr.  Owen,  how- 
ever, declined,  as  he  thought  his  hands  were  full 
enough  of  work  at  the  time.  In  1823  he  quitted 
the  factory  of  New  Lanark  and  went  to  North 
America,  where,  in  the  state  of  Indiana,  he 
purchased  a large  tract  of  land,  and  founded  a 
community  called  by  him  “ New  Harmony.” 
It  proved  a failure,  however,  and  in  1827  he 
returned  to  his  native  country.  His  later  ex- 
periments at  carrying  out  his  new  view  of 
society  were  an  establishment  at  Orbiston,  in 
Lanarkshire:  another  at  Tytherley,  in  Hamp- 
shire; and  a labour-exchange  in  London;  but 
all  were  complete  failures.  In  his  later  years, 
as  his  mind  began  to  fail,  he  accepted  the  doc- 
trine of  spirit-rapping,  and  lectured  and  pub- 
lished works  upon  that  delusion.  The  last  ap- 
pearance of  the  philanthropist  was  at  the  Social 
Science  Congress  of  Liverpool.  He  was  a gen- 
tleman of  ample  means,  and  disposed  of  a large 
fortune  in  promulgating  his  principles.  What- 
ever opinion  may  be  held  as  to  his  theories, 
there  can  be  but  one,  and  that  the  very  highest, 
with  respect  to  his  energy,  moral  integrity, 
business  talents,  and  disinterested  philanthropy. 
b.  at  Newton,  Montgomerysliire,  1771 ; d.  1858. 

Owen,  .Richard,  a celebrated  English  natu- 
ralist, who  at  first  served  as  midshipman  in  the 
royal  navy,  but  quitted  it  upon  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  with  America  in  1814.  After  resum- 
ing his  studies,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  in  order  to  take  a degree  in  medi- 
cine. In  1825  he  repaired  to  London,  and  be- 
came a student  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital . 
In  the  following  year  he  received  his  diploma  as 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons;  and, 
resolving  to  again  enter  the  naval  service,  he 
called  on  his  late  professor,  Dr.  Abernethy, 
to  bid  him  farewell.  “ What  is  all  this  ?”  said 
Abernethy. — “Going  to  sea,  sir.”  “Going  to 
sea?— going  to  the  devil !” — “ I hope  not,  sir.” 
“Going  to  sea!  you  had  better,  I tell  you,  go  to 
the  devil  at  once,”  reiterated  the  downright 
doctor,  who  insisted  upon  another  interview  at 
the  end  of  a week.  Uwen  revisited  his  rough 
but  honest  friend  at  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
when  Abernethy  proposed  an  appointment  at 
the  College  of  Surgeons.  This  was  accepted; 
the  youthful  anatomist  found  himself  happily 
associated  with  one  congenial  mind,  and  so  the 
navy  lost  a good  officer,  and  science  gained  one 
of  her  brightest  ornaments.  His  first  task 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  was  the  pre- 
paration of  a complete  and  accurate  catalogue 
of  the  great  museum  of  John  Hunter,  which 
had  been  obtained  by  the  institution.  That 
work  cost  Owen  thirty  years  of  incessant  toil, 
but  it  enabled  him  to  become  the  greatest  ana- 
tomist of  the  age.  During  more  than  twenty 
years  lie  held  the  Hunterian  professorship  at 
the  College  of  Surgeons ; he  received  the  Royal 
and  Copley  medals  of  the  Royal  Society,  a pen- 
sion and  residence  from  her  Majesty,  and  be- 
came a member  of  almost  every  learned  body  in 
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Europe  and  America.  The  limits  of  this  notice 
will  not  permit  of  even  the  bare  enumeration  of 
the  titles  of  his  many  invaluable  works.  That 
information  may  be  found  in  the  “ Bibliographia 
Zoologico  et  Geologies,”  published  by  the  Ray 
Society.  These  works  are  the  true  records  of 
his  life — a life  of  devotion  to  science,  wherein 
he  has  fairly  earned  the  title  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  him — viz.,  the  “ Newton  of  Na- 
tural History.”  b.  at  Lancaster,  1804. 

Owen  Glendower.  (See  G lendower, Owen.) 

Owenson,  Sydney.  ( See  Morgan,  Lady.) 

Oxenstierna,  Axel,  Count,  ox'-en-sti-er'-na, 
a celebrated  Swedish  minister,  who  received 
his  education  in  Germany.  On  his  return  to 
Sweden,  he  entered  upon  a career  of  diplomacy, 
and  was  employed  by  Charles  IX.  When  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  ascended  the  throne,  in  1611, 
he  nominated  him  his  chancellor  or  prime 
minister;  and  to  that  monarch  Oxenstierna 
rendered  the  greatest  services  by  his  states- 
manship. When  Gustavus  was  killed  at  tho 
battle  of  Lutzen,  in  1632,  Oxenstierna  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  coalition,  and, 
by  his  sagacious  measures,  brought  success  to  the 
league  during  two  years.  After  the  battle  of 
Nordlingen,  in  1634,  he  went  to  Paris  to  hold 
an  interview  with  Richelieu;  and,  in  1648,  he 
directed  from  Stockholm  the  preliminary  nego- 
tiations which,  by  producing  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, put  an  end  to  the  Thirty  Years’  War. 
His  son  was  one  of  the  envoys  who  signed  that 
treaty ; and  it  was  to  him  that  the  count  wrote, 
in  answer  to  a letter  wherein  the  young  man 
betrayed  diffidence  because  of  his  inexperience 
in  diplomatic  affairs,  this  answer,  since  become 
proverbial : — “ Nescis,  mi  fili,  quantilla  pruden- 
tia  homines  regantur.”  (“You  do  not  yet 
know,  my  son,  with  how  little  wisdom  man- 
kind are  governed.”)  While  Queen  Christina 
was  in  her  minority,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
council  of  regency ; and,  after  she  assumed  the 
government,  he  resumed  his  old  office  of  prime 
minister ; but  not  succeeding  in  dissuading  the 
queen  from  abdicating  her  crown,  he  retired 
into  private  life.  The  second  volume  of  the 
“ Swedo-Germanic  War”  is  attributed  to  his 
pen.  b.  at  Fano,  Upland,  1583;  d.  1654. 

Oxford,  ox’ -ford,,  Earl  of.  (See  Harley.) 

Oxford,  Bishop  of.  ( See  Wilberforoe, 
Samuel.) 

Ozeroff,  Vladislas  Alexandrovitch,  os’-er-ov, 
a Russian  tragic  poet,  who,  after  serving  in  the 
army,  in  which  he  attained  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  obtained  a civil  appointment.  He  was 
the  author  of  tragedies  entitled  “ Fiugal,”  “ De- 
metrius Donskoi,”  “CEdipus,”  and“Polyxena,” 
besides  some  lyric  poems,  b.  1770 ; d.  1816. 

P 

Pacca,  Cardinal,  pa7c'-Jca,  minister  of  Pius 
VIE,  drew  up  the  bull  of  excommunication 
promulgated  against  Napoleon  in  1809.  He 
retired  from  Rome  shortly  afterwards,  and  re- 
mained at  Fcnestrella  until  1813,  when  he  re- 
joined Pius  VII.  at  Fontainebleau.  He  returned 
to  Rome  in  1813,  and  in  1816  re-established 
there  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  He  left  some 
interesting  “ Memoirs”  of  his  Life  and  Times. 
b.  at  Benevento,  1756;  d.  1844'. 

Pace,  Richard,  paice,  a learned  English  di- 
vine, and  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  London,  was  em- 
ployed by  Henry  VIII,  in  several  . massies  • 
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but  Wolscy,  being  jealous  of  his  rising  merit 
procured  his  disgraco.  He  was  held  in  great 
esteem  by  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time 
particularly  Erasmus,  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
Cardinal  Pole.  He  wrote  some  Commentaries 
upon  the  Scriptures,  b.  1482;  n.  1532. 

,^CHE9°>  'hi all  de,  pa-chai'-ko,  marquis  de 
Viilena  the  favourite  and  prime  minister  of 
Henry  IV.,  lung  of  Castile.  His  authority  was 
so  great,  that  he  disposed  at  pleasure  of  all 
places  in  the  kingdom  Louis  XI.  of  France 
corrupted  him  by  a pension,  and  this  perfidious 
minister  betrayed  his  master’s  interests  in  the 
peace  _ of  1 443,  by  many  articles  prejudicial  to 
tne  kingdom  of  Castile.  Henry,  having  dis- 
covered  his  treachery,  reproached  him  with  it 
which  so  provoked  Pacheco  that  he  conspired 
against  him,  and  proclaimed  Prince  Alphonso 
king  of  Castile,  in  1465;  but  caused  the  young 
king  to  be  poisoned  soon  afterwards,  and  was 
reconciled  to  Henry,  whose  favour  he  retained 
till  his  death,  in  1473. 

Pacheco,  Francisco,  a celebrated  Spanish 
painter  and  censor  of  pictures.  In  1594  he 
painted  two  flags  for  the  Spanish  fleets  of  New 
Spam.  They  consisted  of  crimson  damask,  and 
were  each  30  yards  by  50,  bearing,  besides  rich 
borders  and  other  decorations,  St.  Tago  and  the 
royal  arms  of  Spain.  The  decorations  of  the 
cathedral  of  Seville  at  the  funeral  of  Philip  II 
were  also  from  his  brush.  In  1618  he  received 
the  appointment  of  censor  of  pictures  from  the 
Inquisition,  it  being  one  of  his  duties  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  pictures  containing  any  nude 
figures.  Says  Mr.  Ford,  “Nothing  gave  the 
holy  tribunal  greater  uneasiness  than  how  Adam 
and  Eve  in  Paradise,  the  blessed  souls  burning 
in  purgatory,  the  lady  who  tempted  St.  An- 
thony, or  the  last  day  of  judgment,  were  to  be 
painted;  circumstances  in  which  small-clothes 
or  long-clothes  would  be  highly  misplaced.” 
Pacheco  was  nevertheless  an  accomplished  per- 
sonage; and  it  is  to  his  lessons  that  the  great 
Velasquez  owed  much  of  his  great  skill  as  a 
painter.  A portrait  of  Cervantes  was  one  of 
his  best  works,  b.  at  Seville,  1571 ; d.  1654. 

Pachtmekus,  George,  pak'-i-meer'-us , a 
Greek  writer,  whose  talents  procured  him  the 
favour  of  Michael  Palasologus,  who  conferred 
on  him  several  offices  in  church  and  state.  He 
wrote  a valuable  “ History  of  the  East,”  which  is 
inserted  in  the  collection  of  Byzantine  histori- 
ans, and  was  published  at  Rome  in  1669,  with  a 
Latin  translation,  n.  about  1250;  n.  1310. 

Pacoeus,  pak'-o-rus,  son  of  Orodes,  king  of 
Parthia,  signalized  himself  by  the  defeat  of 
Crassus,  whose  army  he  nearly  cut  to  pieces, 
b.c.  53.  He  embraced  the  cause  of  Pompey, 
and  declared  himself  for  the  assassins  of  Ca?sar. 
After  ravaging  Syria  and  Judrca,  he  was  defeated 
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by  Ventidius  b.c.  39,  and  fell  in  the  battle. 

Paer,  Ferdinand,  pa'-air,  a celebrated  Italian 
composer,  who  produced  an  opera,  entitled 
“ Circe,”  at  Venice,  when  only  in  his  10th  year. 
After  visiting  Padua,  Naples,  and  Rome,  in 
each  of  which  cities  he  composed  musical 
works,  lie  returned  to  Parma,  where  the  grand- 
duke  bestowed  a pension  upon  him.  In  1795 
he  repaired  to  Vienna,  and  afterwards  to  Dres- 
den, whore  he  was  appointed  chapel-master. 
Having  been  introduced  to  Napoleon,  after  the 
battle  of  Jena,  the  emperor  took  him  into  his 
service,  and,  at  a subsequent  date,  nominated 
him  imperial  composer  and  conductor  of  cham- 
ber music  to  the  empress  Maria  Louisa.  At 
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the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  became 
director  of  the  Italian  Opera  of  Paris;  but  lost 
the  post  in  1818,  through  professional  intrigue 
l aer  was  a voluminous  composer ; some  of  his' 
works,  such  as  “Griselda”  and“Agnoee,"  rank- 
ing very  high.  He  was  a member  of  the  French 
Institute.  B.at  Parma,  1774;  d.  at  Paris,  1839. 

Pagan,  Blaise  Francois,  Count  of,  pa'-gH  a 
celebrated  French  mathematician  and  military 
engineer,  who  bore  arms  in  his  youth,  and  dis- 
played great  valour  during  the  campaigns  in 
Italy  and  Flanders.  Louis  XIII.  made  him  a 
general,  and  sent  him  as  envoy  to  Portugal  in 
1642.  The  same  year  he  became  entirely  blind,  by 
the  loss  of  Ins  remaining  eye  at  the  siege  of  Mont- 
auban,  having  before  been  deprived  of  the  sight 
ot  the  other  by  illness.  He  tin  n turned  his  at- 
tention to  mathematical  studies,  and  wrote  a 
treatise  on  Fortification,  “Geometrical  The- 
orems,” “Theory  of  the  Planets,”  “Astrono- 
mical Tables,”  “An  Historical  Relation  of  the 
River  of  the  Amazons.”  His  treatise  on  Forti- 
fication is,  even  at  the  present  dav,  an  able 
work  upon  the  subject  of  which  it  treats;  but 
his  mathematical  works  have  lost  their  value 
b.  at  Avignon,  1604;  d.  at  Paris,  1665. 

Pagan1,  Gregorio,  pa-gci'-ne,  an  eminent 
Italian  painter,  of  Florence,  whose  pictures 
have  been  sometimes  taken  for  those  of  Miehael- 
Angelo  Buonarotti.  b.  1558;  d.  1605. 

Paganini,  Nicholas,  pa'-ga-ne’-ne,  a celebrated 
Italian  violinist,  whose  talents  were  so  preco- 
cious, that,  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  he  played 
m a church  at  Genoa,  and  at  the  public  con- 
certs. He  was  subsequently  placed  under  Costa, 
an  eminent  violoncellist,  and  received  lessons 
m harmony  from  the  composer  Paer.  He  was 
next  invited-  to  Lucca  by  Eliza  Baecioehi,  sister 
of  Napoleon  I.,  to  assume  the  direction  of  the 
court  concerts.  Subsequently  he  made  a tour 
over  Europe,  exciting  everywhere  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  After  producing  an  enormous  sen- 
sation at  Paris  in  1831,  he  went  to  London, 
where  he  demanded,  and  occasionally  received, 
enormous  sums  for  his  services.  "His  great 
power  over  the  violin  was  only  excelled  by  his 
thirst  for  gold  : in  one  instance,  his  avarice  led 
him  to  demand  £1000  for  three  performances, 
which  terms  were  rejected.  Paganini  was  a 
marvellous  performer : the  purity  of  his  tone, 
his  feeling,  harmony,  and  expression,  were  per- 
fection ; but  his  habit  of  playing  upon  one 
string,  although  an  extraordinary  feat,  savoured 
too  much  of  sleight-of-hand  to  be  creditable  to 
so  great  an  artist,  who  could  have  done  much 
better  with  the  four  which  naturally  belong  to 
the  instrument,  llis  harsh  and  eccentric  cha- 
racter would  seem  to  have  made  him  many 
enemies.  At  Vienna  ho  was  charged  with  having 
murdered  his  wife ; but  he  demanded  proofs  of 
his  ever  having  had  one ; then  he  was  accused 
of  having  stabbed  his  mistress,  which  charge  he 
also  refuted.  At  his  death  he  left  a fortune  of 
upwards  of  £200,000,  which  devolved  upon  his 
son,  sisters,  and  mother,  b.  at  Genoa,  17S4; 

D.  at  Nice,  1840. 

Paget,  William,  first  Lord,  p&'-jet,  was  the 
son  of  a serjeant-at-mace  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  who,  taking  favourable  notice  of  the  son, 
made  him  clerk  of  the  signet,  afterwards  of  the 
council,  and  of  the  privy  seal.  In  these  employ- 
ments he  conducted  himself  with  so  much  dis- 
cretion and  skill,  that  Henry  sent  him  as  am- 
bassador to  the  French  court,  and  on  his  return 
conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
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lie  also  made  him  secretary  of  state,  and  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  he 
\vas  sent  on  ah  embassy  to  the  emperor  Charles 
V. ; and  oh  his  return  received  fresh  dignities, 
pf  which  he  was  deprived  and  sent  to  the  Tower, 
t':»  consequence  of  his  connexion  with  the  duke 
nf  Somerset.  Paget  was  reinstalled  in  his  em- 
ployments by  Queen  Mary,  and  continued  in 
favour  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  d.  1501. 

Fagt,  Antonio,  pti'-skc,  a French  monk,  who 
undertook  the  laborious  work  of  examining  and 
WTCctfrtg  the  * Ecclesiastical  Annals’*  of  Cat* 
Gtnal  Baronins.  The  first  volume  of  his  work 
appeared  at  Paris  in  16S9 ; the  throe  mttai'fiing 
Volumes  were  printed  alter  his  death*  al  Geneva. 
n.  at  Rogues,  Provence,  1624;  »,  at  Aix,  1690. 

Pagi,  Francois,  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
whom  he  assisted  In  editing  Baronins,  and  pub- 
lished the  three  posthumous  volumes.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a “ History  of  the  Popes.’*— 
There  was  a Jesuit  of  this  name,  Who  was  a 
nephew  of  the  above,  and  Wrote  a “ History  of 
Cyrus  the  Younger,”  the  “Retreat  of  the  Ten 
thousand  Greeks,’*  anda  “History  of  the  Revo- 
lutions in  the  Low  Countries.”  d.  1721. 

Px'hi.en,  Peter,  Count,  pai'-len,  descended 
5rom  a noble  Livonian  family,  was  appointed 
military  governor  of  Petersburg  by  the  em- 
peror Paul ; but  fearing  to  fall  a victim  to  the 
capricious  disposition  of  that  monarch,  formed 
a conspiracy  against  him,  caused  him  to  be 
strangled  in  1S0I,  and  proclaimed  his  son  Alex- 
ander emperor.  Soon  afterwards  lie  withdrew 
from  public  life.  n.  1760;  d.  1326. 

Paine,  Thomas,  pain,  an  English  writer,  who 
was  the  son  of  a Quaker,  and  was  brought  up  to 
Gic  trade  of  a staymaker.  After  working  for 
some  time  at  this  occupation  in  London,  lie  ob- 
tained a place  in  the  excise,  at  Sandwich,  in 
dvent.  About  the  year  1761  lie  found  employ- 
ment as  teacher  in  a school  in  the  suburbs  of 
^London,  but  quilted  that  post  to  a.^ain  enter 
$nc  excise.  Having  drawn  up  a statement  of 
giie\anees  under  which  his  fellow  excisemen 
laboured,  it  was  submitted  to  one  of  the  eom- 
missmners,  who  was  so  struck  by  the  excellence 
■ot  the  style  in  which  the  paper  was  written,  that 
. c gave  Paine  a letter  of  introduction  to  Ben- 
.janiin  Franklin.  The  latter  recommended  him 
to  emigrate  to  America.  Thither  ho  accord- 

“ "cpt>  and,  after  contributing  articles  to 
the  periodicals  for  a short  time,  became  editor 
?[  n ^Illladclphia  Magazine”  in  1775.  In 
the  following  year  he  produced  a work  entitled 

i?r".w0’  ,of!vh,ich  Burke  afterwards 
Fpo.m  as  that  celebrated  pamphlet  which  pre- 
pared the  minds  of  t lie  people  for  independence.” 
Jins  small  work  was  the  means  of  obtaining 
for  its  author  the  sum  of  £500  from  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,  the  M.A.  degree  from 
fne  university  ot  that  province,  and  the  mom- 
th.c  Al?cricaa  Philosophical  Society 
whilst  the  American  war  was  in  progress  ho 
produced  a senes  of  patriotic  appeals  to  ’the 
people;  and  in  1781  was  chosen  to  accom- 
pany Colonel  Lawrence  to  France,  in  order  to 
negotiate  a loan.  In  this  affair  ho  was  perfectly 
Successful  and,  upon  his  return  to  America  in 
t o-Jo,  lie  obtained  the  appointment  of  clerk  to 
the  Assembly  of  Philadelphia,  a gift  of  3000 
ooiiars  and  a small  estate  near  A cw  Rochelle 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  ho  engaged  in 
speculations,  tho  prosecution  of 
winch  led  him  first  to  Paris  and  afterwards  to 
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London.  There  lie  remained  several  years,  and 
in  1791-2  published  his  “ Rights  of  Man,”  ill 
answer  to  Burke’s  “ Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution.”  This  work  was  condemned  as  a 
“false,  scandalous,  malicious,  and  seditious 
libel*’’  abd  Paine,  as  its  author,  was  brought  to 
trial  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  NotWitli* 
standing  an  eloquent  defence  made  For  him  fey 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Et’skine,  he  was  found  guilty, 
(See  Fa  skin  k)  Paine,  however,  contrived  to 
effect  his  escape  to  France,  where  lie  became  a 
member  Of  tlie  National  Convention ; but, 
having  written  a pamphlet  in  favour  of  preserv- 
ing the  life  of  Louis  XVI.,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison  by  Robespierre;  upon  whose  fall  ho  wag 
restored  to  liberty.  lie  remained  in  FraiicO 
until  the  year  1802,  his  pPn  'constantly  engaged 
in  producing  sot.-ial,  political,  ahd  tlledlogietti 
works,  the  title  nf  one  of  Which  may  be  given, 
as  affording  a notion  of  the  Utopian  character 
of  at  least  a portion  Of  Paine’s  efforts.  It  was 
called,  “Agrarian  Justice  opposed  to  Agrarian 
Law  and  to  Agrarian  Monopoly;  being  a plan 
for  mclioraling  the  condition  of  man,  by  creating 
in  every  nation  a national  fund,  to. pay  to  every 
person,  when  arrived  at  tile  age  of  twenty- one 
years,  the  sum  of  fifteen  pounds  sterling1,  to  en- 
able him  or  her  to  begin  the  world ; and  also 
ten  pounds  sterling  during  life  to  every  person 
now  living  of  the  age  of  fifty  years,  and  to  all 
others  when  they  arrive  at  that  age,  to  enable 
them  to  live  an  old  age  without  wretchedness, 
and  go^deeently  out  of  the  world.”  Hi  1802  his 
friend  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  been  elected  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  offered  Paine  a 
passage  to  America  ill  a sloop  of  war,  which 
Fame  accepted.  Tile  latter  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  producing  works  upon  the  build- 
ing of  ships  of  war,  iron  bridges,  &c.  Several 
years  after  his  death,  Cobbett  caused  his  re- 
mains to  be  brought  to  England,  where  lie  ex- 
pected to  find  them  greeted  with  enthusiasm  • 
but  the  undertaking  brought  only  ridicule  upon 
himself.  In  his  political  writings,  Paine  dis- 
played a clear  and  vigorous  style;  but  his  roll, 
ffious  treatises  arc  defaced  by  scurrility  of 
language,  and  betray  great  ignorance,  u.  at 
1 notion],  Norfolk,  1737;  d.  in  America,  1809.  1 
1 AisiEELo,  Giovanni,  jiai'-sc-aH'-lo,  a cele- 
brated Italian  composer,  who  was  sent,  at  an 
eaily  age,  to  the  Jesuits’  College  of  Tareuto  tot 
receive  his  education,  and  manifested  such  a1 
decided  taste  lor  the  musical  art,  that- his  father- 
was  prevailed  upon  to  place  him  at  the  Conser- 
vatory at  Naples,  where  the  future  composer 
made  great  progress  under  the  tuition  of  tho 
eminent  musician  Durante.  Having  produced 
a comic  interlude,  while  a student  of  the  above- 
named  institution,  lie  was  employed  to  com- 
pose an  opera  for  the  Marsigli  theatre  at  Bo- 
logna. This  was  the  commencement  of  his 
professional  career,  and  his  reputation  became  so 
great,  that  he  was  in  a few  years  commissioned 
to  write  operas  for  nearly  every  great  city  in 
Italy.  In  1776  lie  acccpled  an  invitation  from 
Catharine  II.  to  go  to  Russia,  where  he  resided 
during  nine  years.  In  1785  lie  returned  to 
Naples,  whore  lie  remained,  although  ho  re- 
ceived ilattcringinvitationsfrom  Russia,  France 
and  England.  Upon  the  deeeaso  of  Hoche,  tlio 
celebrated  French  general,  he  wrote  a funeral 
symphony,  lor  which  Napoleon  made  hinwa  rich 
present.  In  1799  a revolution  burst  forth  at 
Naples,  which  resulted  in  tho  establishment  of 
a republican  form  of  government,  under  which 
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Paisicllo  became  national  director  of  music  At 
the  restoration  of  the  royal  family,  ho  lost 
all  his  public  employments,  but  was,  however, 
reinstated  in  them  after  a short  time.  He  sub- 
sequently became  chapel-master  to  Napoleon 
when  first  consul;  for  whom,  also,  when  he 
constituted  himself  emperor,  Paisicllo  produced 
a coronation  “To  Doum.”  After  spending 
nearly  three  years  in  Paris,  he  returned  to 
Naples,  and  when  Joseph  Bonaparte  became 
king,  he  nominated  the  composer  to  several 
high  appointments,  affixing  to  them  a liberal 
salary.  Napoleon  I.  created  him  chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  the  French  Institute 
elected  him  an  associate.  Of  this  great  com- 
poser, the  Chevalier  Le  Sueur  writes,  “Paisiello 
was  not  only  a great  musician : he  possessed  a 
large  fund  of  information,  was  well  versed  in 
the  dead  languages,  and  conversant  with  all  the 
branches  of  literature.  Endowed  with  a noble 
mind,  he  was  above  all  mean  passions;  he  knew 
neither  envy,  nor  the  feeling  of  rivalry.”  Two 
of  his  melodies,  “Hope  told  a flattering  tale,” 
and  “ For  tenderness  formed,”  have  attained  to 
a world-wide  popularity,  b.  174.1;  d.  1816. 

Paixitans,  Henry  Joseph,  paix'-han,  a cele- 
brated French  general  of  artillery,  and  the 
inventor  of  the  guns  and  projectiles  which  bear 
his  name,  was  educated  at  the  Polytechnic 
School,  and  selected  the  artillery,  in  which  ser- 
vice he  rose  to  the  rank  of  general.  The  Paix- 
lians  guns  are  adapted  to  throw  shells  and 
hollow  shot.  These  guns  and  projectiles  were 
rood  on  board  the  Russian  fleet  at  the  battle  of 
Sinope,  where  the  Turkish  ships  were  annihi- 
lated by  their  deadly  effects.  General  Paixhans 
wrote  several  works,  chiefly  on  the  subject  of 
his  inventions,  n.  at  Metz,  1783 ; d.  1854. 

Pajol,  Claude  Pierre, pa'-zhol,  a distinguish- 
ed French  soldier,  who  entered  the  army  in  1791, 
served  in  all  the  campaigns  ofthe  Republic,  and 
rose  to  the  highest  military  honours.  Nominated 
general  of  division  in  1812,  he  commanded  the 
vanguard  in  the  Russian  campaign,  when  he 
took  Minsk  and  some  other  towns;  was  left  for 
dead  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic  in  1813,  recaptured 
Montereau  from  the  allies  in  1814,  and  had 
gained  possession  of  Namur  at  the  moment 
when  the  battle  of  Waterloo  decided  the  fate  of 
Bonaparte.  He  then  retired  from  the  service  of 
his  country,  but  re-entered  it  in  1830,  when  the 
revolution  of  July  broke  out,  and  directed  the 
attack  of  the  Parisians  upon  Rambouillet,  which 
led  to  the  flight  of  Charles  X.  For  these  ser- 
vices he  was'made  a peer  of  France,  b.  1772; 
d.  1844. 

Pakington,  Sir  John  S pa' -Icing -ton,  a Con- 
servative statesman  who  represented  Droit- 
wich  from  1837  to  1869.  He  served  under 
Lord  Derby  in  three  administrations,  having 
been  colonial  secretary  in  1852,  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty  in  1858  and  1866,  and  secretary  of 
state  for  war  in  1867.  b.  at  Powick  Court, 
Worcestershire,  1799. 

Pal;eologus,  pai'-le-oV-o-r/us,  the  name  of  a 
celebrated  royal  house,  which  gave  a monarch 
to  Constantinople,  in  the  person  of  Michael 
VIII.,  in  1260.  Between  this  year  and  1453, 
when  the  Greek  empire  fell,  there  reigned  seven 
princes  of  this  house;  viz.,  Michael  VIII., 
Andronicus  II.  and  III.,  John  V.,  Manuel  II., 
John  VII.,  and,  last  of  all,  Constantine  XII. 
Two  members  of  the  same  family  afterwards 
reigned.nl  Patras  and  Argos,  but  were  dethroned 
by  Mahomet  II.  in  1458  and  1461, 


Papa  fox,  Juan  de,  pal'-a-fox,  a Spanish  pre- 
late and  historian,  who  studied  at  Salamanca, 
after  which  he  was  appointed  a member  of  the 
council  of  war,  and  next  of  that  of  the  Indies  ; 
but  renouncing  civil  distinctions  for  the  eccle- 
siastical state,  lie  was  made  a bishop  in  Spanish 
America,  with  the  title  of  judge  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  three  viceroys  of  the  Indies. 
While  there  he  administered  justice  with  strict 
impartiality;  but,  through  the  intrigues  of  the 
Jesuits,  was  compelled  to  return  to  Spain, 
lie  wrote  the  “ History  of  the  Siege  of  Fonta- 
rabia,”  “ History  of  the  Conquest  of  Cliina  by 
the  Tartars,”  and  some  religious  works,  b.  in 
Aragon,  1600 ; n.  1659. 

Palafox,  Don  Joseph,  famous  for  his  heroic 
defence  of  Saragossain  1803-9.  was  sprung  from 
an  old  Aragonese  family,  and  having  entered 
the  military  service  of  Spain  at  an  early  age, 
accompanied  Ferdinand  to  Bayonne ; but,  on 
the  resignation  of  that  monarch,  he  returned  to 
Aragon,  and  lived  in  retirement  at  a short  dis- 
tance from  Saragossa.  Proclaimed  governor  of 
Saragossa  by  the  people,  he  took  instant  mea- 
sures to  sustain  the  siege;  and  such  was  the 
effect  of  his  combined  intelligence  and  deter- 
mination, that  with  a comparative  handful  of 
men,  the  city  manfully  resisted  an  overwhelm- 
ing force,  and  at  length  compelled  the  French 
general  to  retreat  after  a siege  of  sixty-one  days 
and  the  loss  of  thousands  of  his  men.  But 
Marshals  Mortier  and  Moncey  marched  in  No- 
vember of  the  same  year,  at  the  head  of  a large 
army,  to  recommence  the  siege.  After  suffer- 
ing two  defeats  before  Saragossa,  Palafox  once 
more  retired  within  its  walls,  and  commenced 
the  same  vigorous  course  of  action  which  had 
been  previously  crowned  with  success  ; but  on 
this  occasion  the  besiegers  were  backed  by  a 
force  more  terrible  than  themselves:  an  epidemic 
fever  was  raging  in  the  garrison ; and  Palafox, 
who  was  attacked  by  it,  was  obliged  to  resign 
the  command  on  the  20th  February,  to  General 
St.  Marc,  who  signed  a capitulation  the  next 
day.  Palafox  was  sent  into  France,  and  was 
kept  a prisoner  at  Vincennes  till  the  restoration 
of  Ferdinand.  In  1814  he  became  captain- 
general  of  Aragon,  but  took  little  part  in  public 
affairs  for  many  vears  before  his  death,  b.  1780 ; 
d.  1847. 

Palate,  N.  de  la  Curne,  pa-lai',  a French 
historical  writer,  who  became  a member,  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  of  that  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles-Lettres.  He  wrote  “ Memoirs  of  Ancient 
Chivalry,”  a work  of  curious  research,  and  was 
also  the  author  of  a “ Memoir  upon  the  Chro- 
nicle of  Glaber,”  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions,  b.  at  Auxerre,  1697 ; d.  1781. 

Paleabibs,  Aonius,  pul'-e-air'-i-us,  a learned 
Italian  writer,  who,  after  studying  at  different 
places,  became  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at 
Sienna;  but  being  suspected  of  Lutheranism, 
found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  to  Lucca,  and 
thence  to  Milan,  where  he  was  arrested  and  sent 
to  Rome.  The  Inquisition  caused  him  to  be 
burnt  for  heresy  in  1578.  He  wrote  a Latin 
poem  on  the  “ immortality  of  the  Soul,"  and 
some  theological  works,  which  were  condemned 
by  the  council  of  Trent,  b.  at  Vcroli,  near  Rome. 

Palestbina,  John  Peter  Louis,  pa’-lais-ire'- 
na,  a celebrated  Italian  composer,  whose  musical 
education  was  completed  under  Claude  Goudi- 
mel,  an  eminent  French  musician,  and  a Hu- 
guenot, who  was  one  of  the  victims  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  In  1551  Palestrina  became 
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chapel-mastcr  to  Pope  Julius  III.,  but  lost  the 
post  when  Paul  IV.  attained  the  tiara  in  1555. 
After  remaining  for  some  time  in  a poor  and 
neglected  condition,  he  obtained  the  office  of 
director  of  chapel  music  to  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore.  The  Council  of  Trent  having  resolved  to 
reform  the  music  of  the  church,  by  getting  rid 
of  the  vulgar  melodics  which  had  crept  into  the 
sacred  service,  Palestrina  was  engaged  to  write 
a mass  of  a grand  and  solemn  nature.  He  en- 
tered upon  his  task  with  religious  enthusiasm, 
and  produced  a work  which  set  a great  example 
for  later  musicians  to  follow,  and  which  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  masses  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  catalogue  of  Roman  Catholic  church 
music.  Soon  after  he  had  completed  this 
mass,  he  was  reinstated  in  his  former  post  at 
the  Vatican.  The  subsequent  years  of  his  life 
werespent  in  composing  sacred  music  for  the 
Romish  church.  Dean  Aldrich  adapted  three 
of  his  motets  to  the  44th,  63rd,  and  115th 
Psalms,  the  first  and  third  of  which  are  fre- 
quently heard  in  English  cathedrals,  viz.,  “We 
have  Jieard  with  our  ears,”  and  “ Not  unto  us.” 
After  death,  his  remains  were  interred  in  St. 
Peter’s,  and  were  attended  to  the  tomb  by  the 
most  distinguished  persons  in  Rome.  n.  near 
Rome,  1524 ; n.  in  the  same  city,  1594. 

Palby,  Dr.  William, pai'-le,  a learned  English 
divine  and  theological  writer,  who  received  his 
elementary  education  under  his  father,  who  was 
master  of  Giggleswick  school,  in  Yorkshire.  He 
was  afterwards  sent  to  Christ’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where,  in  1763,  he  took  the  degree  of 
D.A.,  and  was  elected  fellow  in  1766.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a tutor,  and  became  the 
friend  of  Dr.  Law,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  gave 
him  a living  in  Cumberland,  and  afterwards 
that  of  Appleby,  in  Westmoreland.  He  also  ob- 
tained a prcbendal  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Car- 
lisle, with  the  living  of  Dalston.  About  1780  he 
became  chancellor  of  Carlisle.  In  1785  he  pub- 
lished his  “ Elements  of  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy.”  His  next  work  was  “ Horae  Pau- 
, £B’”  °r.“  Observations  upon  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul;"  in  which  lie  draws  a comparison  be- 
tween the  epistles  and  the  history  of  the  apostle 
as  given  in  the  Acts;  and  from  what  he  terms 
the  “ undesigned  coincidences,”  seeks  to  prove 
the  genuineness  of  revealed  religion.  His 
Evidences  of  Christianity”  appeared  in  1794. 
Alter  this,  Dr.  Paley  obtained  a prebend  of  St. 
laul’s  from  the  bishop  of  London,  the  sub- 
deanery of  Lincoln  from  the  bishop  of  that 
diocese,  and  the  living  of  Lishop-Wearmouth 
from  the  bishop  of  Durham.  To  the  last- 
mentioned  prelate  he  dedicated  his  book  en- 
titled “Natural  Theology,”  which  was  given 
to  the  world  in  1802.  T’iis  work,  one  of  the 
best-known  and  most  delightful  in  the  English 
language,  was  edited  and  annotated  by  Lord 
Rrougham  and  Sir  Charles  Bell  in  1845.  Lord 
Brougham,  in  his  preliminary  discourse,  states 
that  he  undertook  the  task  of  producing  an 
edition  of  Paley,  in  consequence  of  an  observa- 
tion that  he  had  often  made,  that  scientific  men 
are  apt  to  regard  the  study  of  revealed  religion 
as  little  connected  with  philosophical  pur- 
suits. “ Many  of  the  persons  to  whom  I allude,” 
he  says,  “ were  men  of  religious  habits  of  think- 
mg;  others  were  free  from  any  disposition  to 
scepticism;  but  the  bulk  of  them  relied  little 
upon  natural  theology."  b.  at  Peterborough, 
1743;  d.  1805. 

1 alghavb,  Sir  Francis,  pal'-graiv,  an  eminent 
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English  historian  and  historical  antiquary,  who 
first  became  known  in  literature  as  the  editor  of 
some  learned  works  published  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  commissioners  of  public  records.  In 
1831  ho  produced  a valuable  little  work,  entitled 
“ History  of  England. — Anglo-Saxon  Period,” 
for  the  series  named  “The  Family  Library;” 
and  in  the  following  year  was  knighted  for  his 
services  to  constitutional  and  parliamentary 
literature.  His  valuable  “ Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  English  Commonwealth,— Anglo-Saxon  Pe- 
riod; containing  the  Anglo-Saxon  Policy  and 
the  Institutions  arising  out  of  the  Laws  and 
Usages  which  prevailed  before  the  Conquest,” 
was  produced  in  the  same  year.  In  the  prelimi- 
nary inquiries  which  led  to  the  reform  of  the 
municipal  corporations  of  England  and  Wales, 
he  took  an  energetic  and  distinguished  part, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  created  deputy  keeper 
of  her  majesty’s  records.  Whilst  worthily  filling 
that  post,  he  published  a series  of  works  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  students  of  English  litera- 
ture; some  of  the  most  important  of  which 
were,  “ Calendars  and  Inventories  of  the  Trea- 
sury of  the  Exchequer,”  “ Documents  Illustrat- 
ing the  History  of  Scotland,”  and  “ Truths  and 
Fictions  of  the  Middle  Ages.”  The  first  volume 
of  his  greatest  work,  the  “ History  of  Normandy 
and  England,”  was  given  to  the  public  in  1851. 
b.  in  London,  1783;  d.  1361. 

Palissy,  Bernard,  ■pa'-lis-se,  a celebrated 
French  potter  and  chemist,  who,  for  his  in- 
genuity in  painting  on  glass  and  other  works, 
was  patronized  by  Henry  III,,  who  endea- 
voured to  persuade  him  to  become  a Roman 
Catholic.  But  Palissy  was  an  inflexible  Cal- 
vinist, and  would  not  comply;  for  which  he 
was,  in  his  old  age,  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille. 
He  wrote  several  works  upon  natural  philo- 
sophy) and  upon  subjects  connected  with  the 
art  of  pottery.  The  best  edition  of  his  works, 
which  are  full  of  valuable  and  curious  experi-. 
ments,  is  that  of  Paris,  1848,  with  the  notes  of 
M.  Faujas  do  St.  Fond.  His  pottery  has  be- 
come celebrated,  and  few  things  are  more 
prized  by  the  connoisseur  than  the  famous 
“Palissy  ware.”  b.  about  1509;  d.  in  the 
Bastille,  15S9. — Mr.  Morley  has  written  an  in- 
teresting biography  of  “ Palissy  the  Potter.” 

Palladio,  Andrew ,pal'-la-de'-o,  a celebrated 
Italian  architect,  who  at  first  commenced  the 
study  of  the  art  of  sculpture,  but  Trissino  the 
poet  advised  him  to  apply  himself  to  architec- 
ture, and  sent  him  three  times  to  Rome,  where 
Palladio  studied  and  designed  after  the  ancient 
monuments  of  that  city.  In  these  pursuits  he 
discovered  the  true  principles  of  an  art  which, 
in  his  time,  was  buried  in  Gothic  barbarity. 
Among  the  noble  structures  which  this  illus- 
trious architect  built,  one  of  the  principal  is 
the  theatre  called  the  Olympico,  at  Vicenza. 
He  published  a valuable  treatise  on  architecture 
in  1570,  with  plates ; and  after  his  death  was 
published  a work  of  his  on  the  antiquities  of 
ancient  Rome.  b.  at  Vicenza,  1518;  d.  1580. 

Palladius,  pal-lai' -di-us,  an  early  Christian 
father,  who  became  a hermit  in  388,  and  in 
401  was  chosen  bishop  of  Helenopolis,  in  Bi- 
tliynia.  For  his  attachment  to  St.  Chrysostom 
lie  was  greatly  persecuted,  and  driven  from  his 
diocese.  At  the  desire  of  Lausus,  governor  of 
Cappadocia,  he  wrote  the  “History  of  An- 
chorets.” There  is  also  attributed  to  him  a 
Life  of  Chrysostom,  in  a dialogue,  Greek  and 
Latin. 
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Pallas,  pul'-liis,  a freedman  of  the  emperor 
Claudius  over  whom  ho  had  so  great  an  asecn- 
clancy,  as  to  persuade  him  to  espouse  Agrippina, 
Ins  incce,  and  to  adopt  Nero  for  Ins  successor! 
Pallas,  m concert  with  Agrippina,  is  charged 
ivitli  having  hastened  the  death  of  Claudius  by 
poison.  Nero  subsequently  caused  him  to  be 
secretly  put  to  death,  confiscated  his  treasure 
amounting  to  upwards  of  two  millions  sterling  • 
but  erected  a superb  monument  to  his  memory’ 
1 alias  was  brother  to  the  Felix  before  whom 
bt.  Paul  pleaded. 

Pallas,  Peter  Simon,  pal'-tas,  a celebrated 
German  naturalist  and  traveller,  who  was  edu- 
cated for  the  medical  profession.  In  his  youth 
he  likewise  evinced  a great  aptitude  for  the 
acquirement  ol  languages,  and  for  any  know* 
ledge  bearing  upon  the  natural  sciences.  Alter 
visiting  the  universities  of  Malle,  Gottingen, 
and  Leyden,  lie  proceeded  to  London  in  17GJ, 
and  there  assiduously  studied  the  collections  ol 
natural  hist ory.  In  1763  he  went  to  the  Hague, 
cilia  published  a work  upon  zoology,  which  ac- 
quired  him  great  reputation,  and  ied  to  ail  in- 
vitation from  the  empress  Catharine  to  St. 
1 etersburg.  Thither  he  proceeded  in  1707,  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  natural  history  in 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  formed  a member  of  the  expe- 
dition despatched  to  Northern  Russia  and 
Siberia,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
natural  history  oi  those  regions.  Alter  an  ab- 
sence of  six  years,  during  which  his  companions 
and  himself  penetrated  as  far  as  flic  frontiers 
of  China,  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1771, 
with  a large  mass  oi  notes  and  observations,  to 
aiTnngc  and  publish  which  cost  him  several 
years  of  intense  application.  For  his  services 
he  was  ennobled,  and  appointed  preceptor  to 
the  grand-dukes  Alexander  and  Constantine. 
In  1791  he  proceeded  to  the  newly-conquered 
province  of  the  Crimea,  where  he  resided  during 
fifteen  years,  busily  engaged  in  accumulating 
facts  and  preparing  his  scientific  works  for 
publication.  At  length,  feeling  the  advance  of 
age,  he  requested  permission  to  return  to  Ger- 
many; and,  this  being  granted,  he  arrived  at 
Berlin  after  an  absence  of  forty-two  years. 
Pallas  was  an  untiring  observer  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, and  a most  voluminous  writer.  His 
works,  says  Cuvier,  “have  placed  the  name  of 
their  author  in  the  first  rank  of  naturalists, 
who  are  constantly  referring  to  and  quoting 
from  every  page  of  them.  They  are  also  read 
and  consulted  with  equal  interest  by  the  his- 
torian, the  geographer,  and  the  student  of  lan- 
guages or  of  nations.”  The  most  valuable  of 
his  works  are:  “Travels  through  different 
Provinces  of  the  Russian  Empire;"  an  uncom- 
pleted work  on  the  animals  of  European  and 
Asiatic  Russia,  entitled,  “Zoographia  Rosso- 
Asiatiea ;”  a “ History  of  the  Mongolian  Na- 
tions-,” and  “Travels  through  the  Southern 
Provinces  of  the  Russian  Empire.”  He  like- 
wise contributed  a number  of  papers  on  geology 
and  natural  history  to  the  “ Transactions”  'of the 
Academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  to  those  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  and  the  Institute  of 
Franco,  of  which  learned  bodies  he  was  a 
member,  n.  at  Berlin,  1711 ; d.  1311. 

Pallavicino,  Sforza,  pal'-lu-ve-rhe'-no,  an 
eminent  Italian  cardinal,  who,  though  the  elder 
son  of  a noble  family,  renounced  the  advan- 
tage-; of  birth,  and  entered  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits.  After  liio  novitiate,  he  professed  phi- 
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losophy  and  theology  in  his  society.  Innocent 
A.  employed  him  in  several  important  affairs, 
and  Alexander  VII.  made  him  cardinal  His 
principal  work  is  a “History  of  the  Council  of 
1 rent,"  written  in  opposition  to  that  of  Father 
Sarpi.  The  style  is  good,  but  the  book  is  par- 
tial. He  was  also  the  author  of  a treatise  on 

Style  in  Written  Composition,”  and  a philoso- 
phical “Treatise  on  Happiness.”  n.  at  Rome 
1607;  D.  1667.  ’ 

Pallavicino,  Ferrante,  an  Italian  writer, 
who  became  a canon  regular  of  the  order  of  St. 
Augustine;  but,  having  written  some  severe 
satires  against  Pope  Urban  VIII.  and  his  re- 
latives the  Barberini,  lie  found  it  expedient  to 
retire  to  Venice,  as  a price  was  set  upon  his 
bead.  A Frenchman,  who  pretended  to  be  his 
friend,  persuaded  him  to  go  to  France  pro- 
mising him  a brilliant  career.  Ferrante  fol- 
lowed his  advice,  but  was  no  sooner  out  of  the 
Venetian  territory  than  he  was  seized  and  con- 
ducted to  Avignon,  where  he  was  put  to  death, 
the  man  who  had  betrayed  him  was  assassi- 
nated some  time  afterwards  by  a friend  of  Pal- 
lavicino. His  works  were  printed  at  Venice 
'llie  principal  is  entitled,  “The  Celestial' 
Divorce;  or,  the  Separation  of  Christ  from  the 
Roman  Church.”  n.  at  Parma,  1615;  executed 
1644.  ’ 

Pallisser,  Sir  Hugh,  pal'-li-scr,  an  English 
admiral,  who  early  in  life  distinguished  himself 
in  the  navy,  and  was  made  post-captain  in  1740. 
He  was  at  the  taking  of  Quebc-e,  and  was  made 
comptroller  of  the  navy,  and  created  a baronet 
in  1773.  Serving  as  second  in  command  under 
Admiral  Keppel,  in  the  famous  engagement  off 
Ushant,  July,  1778,  a misunderstanding  arose 
between  them,  and  Sir  Hugh  preferred  a charge 
against  Admiral  Keppc-l,  who  was  acquitted. 
Sir  Hugh  was  then  tried  in  his  turn  and  re- 
primanded. He  was,  however,  a brave  aud  ex- 
perienced officer,  and  became  governor  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  n.  1721 ; n.  1796. 

Palmer,  Samuel,  pa'-mer,  a learned  printer, 
who  exercised  his  prefession  with  great  reputa- 
tion in  London,  and  in  whose  office  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Franklin  was  emploved.  He  wrote 
a “ History  of  Printing.”  n.  1732. 

Palmer,  Sir  Roundel!,  an  eminent  lawyer 
who,  after  a successful  career  at  Rugby  and 
Oxford,  was  called  to  (he  bar  iu  1337  and 
became  Q.C.  in  1849.  He  first  entered  Par- 
liament for  Plymouth  in  1S47,  aud  became 
solicitor-general  under  Lord  Palmerston  in 
1S61.  He  held  office  as  solicitor-general 
ironi  1864  to  1S66.  He  has  gained  distinc- 
tion as  a poet,  and  edited  the  “Book  of 
Praise,”  a selection  of  hymns  iu  1SG2.  n. 
1812. 

Palmer,  John,  the  first  projector  of  mail- 
coaches,  was  a native  of  Bath,  where  he  was 
brought  up  as  a brewer,  but  subsequently 
solicited  and  obtained  a patent  for  a theatre  in 
his  native  city,  which  concern  proved  eminently 
successful  under  his  management.  Being  much 
in  the  habit  of  travelling  from  place  to  place, 
the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  a better  mode  of 
conveying  the  mails  was  desirable,  and  lie  ac- 
cordingly matured  the  plan  of  transmitting 
letters  by  coaches  with  guards,  now  super- 
seded by  railways.  He  succeeded  in  his  object, 
though  not  without  great  opposition ; but 
the  utility  of  the  plan  soon  became  mani- 
fest, and  he  was  made  comptroller-general  of 
the  post-office,  with  a salary  of  £1500  a-ycar. 
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Some  disputes,  however,  occurring,  he  lost  his 
situation  in  1792 ; and  though  he  afterwards, 
through  petitions,  was  reimbursed  by  Parlia- 
ment, the  compensation  was  very  inadequate  to 
the  percentage  he  was  to  have  received  in  case 
his  plan  succeeded,  d.  1818. 

Palmerston,  Henry  John  Temple,  Viscount, 
pa'-mer-nton , a modern  English  statesman, 
whose  family,  the  Temples,  are  descended  from 
a Saxon  earl,  anterior  to  the  Conquest,  although 
the  title  belongs  to  the  Irish  peerage.  Sir 
William  Temple,  diplomatist,  friend  of  William 
Iir.,  and  patron  of  Dean  Swift,  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  members  of  the  same  family.  The 
future  prime  minister  was  first  sent  to  Harrow 
school,,  afterwards  to  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  finally  to  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge ; where,  in  1806,  he  took  a M.A. 
degree.  In  his  twenty-first  year  he  sought  to 
enter  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  but  was 
defeated  by  Lord  Henry  Petty,  afterwards  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne.  Shortly  afterwards,  how- 
ever, he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Bletcliinuley,  and  at  a later  period 
succeeded  in  securing  the  suffrages  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  From  the  very  out- 
set of  his  parliamentary  career,  his  ability  and 
business  talents  were  conspicuous,  and  in  1807, 
although  only  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he  be- 
came a junior  lord  of  the  treasury  in  the  Tory 
administration  of  the  duke  of  Portland  and  Mr. 
Perceval.  In  the  following  year  he  made  his 
first  great  speech  in  Parliament,  in  opposition 
to  a motion  of  Mr.  Ponsonby  for  the  produc- 
tion of  papers  relative  to  Lord  Cathcart’s  ex- 
pedition to  Copenhagen.  In  1809  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  at  war,  upon  the  resignation 
of  Lord  Castlcreagh.  In  this  office  he  remained 
through  the  various  Tory  administrations  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  But  in  this  interval  his 
political  views  had  undergone  considerable 
modification,  and  after  Canning’s  death  he 
found  himself  unable  to  co-operate  with  the 
Tories.  Between  May,  1828,  and  March,  1830, 
he  was  without  office;  and,  as  an  independent 
member,  signalized  himself  so  much  upon 
foreign  questions,  that  when  the  Whigs  came 
into  power,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
foreign  secretary,  and  kept  it  until  the  year 
1831.  After  the  fall  of  the  Conservative 
ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  following 
year.  Lord  Palmerston  again  resumed  his  func- 
tions in  the  Foreign  Office.  He  remained  in 
office  until  1841,  and  it  was  during  these  six 
years  that  the  name  of  Palmerston  became  so 
celebrated  as  a foreign  minister.  Throughout 
the  continent,  from  Spain  to  Turkey,  his 
name  represented  the  power  and  influence  of 
England— an  object  of  fear  and  execration 
with  some  governments,  of  admiration  with 
others ; synonymous  with  alertness,  brilliancy, 
and  foresight  with  all.  Between  the  years 
1841  and  1846,  he  was  in  opposition  to  the 
Conservative  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ; but 
in  _ the  last-mentioned  year  was  again  ap- 
pointed foreign  secretary  under  the  Whig  ad- 
ministration of  Lord  John  Russell.  His  too 
ready  acknowlcdgmentof  the  coup  d’etat  effected 
by  Louis  Napoleon  in  1851,  led  to  serious  differ- 
ences between  himself  and  his  colleagues,  and, 
m consequence,  he  was  compelled  to  resign. 
His  secession,  however,  speeuily  led  to  the  fall 
rtu  1^uss.e!1  ministry,  and  upon  the  accession 
ol  the  Coalition  administration,  in  the  following 
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year,  he  took  the  office  of  home  secretary.  The 
mismanagement  of  affairs  in  the  Crimea  brought 
about  the  fall  of  the  Coalition  ministry  in  1855; 
immediately  after  which  Lord  Palmerston 
reached  the  apex  of  power  as  first  lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain. 
His  too  great  deference  to  the  wishes  of  a 
foreign  potentate,  in  the  matter  of  the  “ Con- 
spiracy Bill,”  introduced  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons shortly  after  the  attempt  upon  the  life  of 
the  emperor  of  the  French  by  Orsini  and  others, 
aroused  the  strongest  feelings  in  this  country 
against  his  cabinet.  Before  that  expression  of 
public  indignation  he  was  compelled  to  retire, 
and  to  give  place  to  the  Conservative  ministry 
of  Lord  Derby.  In  1859,  however,  he  overcame 
the  Conservative  party,  and  returned  to  power 
as  premier.  The  tendency  and  results  of  his 
long  political  career  may  be  studied  with  ad- 
vantage in  two  works,  entitled,  respectively, 
“ Opinions  and  Policy  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Viscount  Palmerston,  as  Minister,  Diplomatist, 
and  Statesman ; with  a Memoir  by  G.  H. 
Francis,”  and  “Thirty  Years  of  Foreign  Policy: 
a History  of  the  Secretaryships  of  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  and  Lord  Palmerston.”  b.  at  Broad- 
lands,  Hampshire,  1784 ; d.  1865. 

P amphilus,  pam'-Ji-lus,  a painter  of  Macedon, 
who  flourished  under  King  Philip.  He  was  the 
first  who  applied  the  laws  of  proportion  and  ot 
perspective  to  his  art,  which  he  honoured  by  his 
manners  and  his  talents.  He  founded  a school 
at  Sicyon,  the  most  famous  of  all  the  ancient 
academies  of  painting,  and  procured  an  edict 
that  none  but  those  of  noble  birth  should  bo 
instructed  in  painting.  The  same  law  was  after- 
wards extended  throughout  Greece.  Apelles 
was  the  disciple  of  this"  master.  Flourished  in 
the  4th  century  u.c. 

Pamphilus,  St.,  bishop  and  martyr,  of  Caesa- 
rea, in  Palestine;  to  which  city  he  presented  a 
library,  consisting  of  most  of  the  works  of  the 
ancients.  He  transcribed  the  Bible  with  his 
own  hand,  and  with  the  utmost  exactness.  He 
was  put  to  death  about  309. 

Pamphilus.  ( See  Eusebius.) 

Panhstius,  pa-ne'-shl-us,  a Stoic  philosopher 
of  Rhodes,  who  studied  at  Athens  under  Dio- 
genes the  Stoic  with  such  credit  as  to  be  offered 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  which  he  refused, 
saying,  “A  modest  man  is  content  with  one 
country.”  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  had  numerous  disciples;  among  the  rest, 
Ltelius,  Seipio,  and  Polybius.  Pansetius  ac- 
companied Scipio  in  his  expeditions,  and  ren- 
dered eminent  services  to  the  Rhodians  by  liis 
interest  with  that  commander.  Cicero  men- 
tions a work  of  his  on  the  Duties  of  Man,  which 
is  lost.  Flourished  in  the  2nd  century  b.c. 

Panckouckk,  Andre  Joseph,  pan-koolc',  a 
French  writer,  who  produced,  among  other 
numerous  works,  “ Studies  for  Young  Ladies,” 
“History  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders,”  “A  Col- 
lection of  Bon-mots,”  “Dictionary  of  French 
Proverbs,”  and  “ Essays  on  Philosophers.”  b. 
at  Lille,  1700;  d.  at  Paris,  1763. 

Panckoucke,  Charles  Joseph,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  a publisher  at  Paris,  and  his 
skill  in  typography  made  him  celebrated 
all  over  Europe.  He  established  the  “Moni- 
teur”  newspaper  and  the  celebrated  “ Encyclo- 
pedic Mdtliodique.”  His  works  are,  “ Mathe- 
matical Memoirs,”  addressed  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences;  translations  of  Lucretius,  of 
Tasso’s  “Jerusalem,”  and  of  the  “Orlando 
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Furioso  ol  Ariosto;  fi “ 1)hilosophical  Discourse 
on  Beauty,”  and  another  on  “ Pleasure)  and 
Griei."  n.  at  Lille,  1736;  d.  at  PariB,  1708. 

Panigarola,  Francis,  pa'-ne-ga-ro'-la,  an 
eminent  Italian  prelate,  whom  Sixtus  V created 
bishop  of  Asti,  and  sent  with  Bellarmine  and 
Cardinal  Gaetano  to  France,  to  strengthen  the 
party  of  the  League  against  Henry  IV  On 
that  occasion  Panigarola  displayed  great  zeal 
and  eloquence.  On  his  return  he  set  about 
reforming  his  diocese,  which  is  said  to  have 
given  such  offence  that  lie  was  poisoned.  He 
was  the  author  of  some  fine  sermons,  which 
were  printed  at  Rome ; but  his  principal  work 
is  a treatise  on  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  under 
the  title  of  “ II  Predicatore.”  b.  1648-  n 1694 

Panin,  Nakita  Ivanowitch,  Count de, pa-nm\ 
a Russian  statesman,  whose  father,  who  was 
lieutenant-general  in  the  service  of  Peter  I. 
came  originally  from  Lucca,  in  Italy.  Panin 
commenced  his  career  in  the  cavalry-guards  of 
the  empress  Elizabeth;  but  having  secured 
the  patronage  of  Prince  Kourakin,  he  became 
gentleman  of  the  chamber.  By  his  address  he 
gained  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  who  sent 
him,  in  1747,  to  Copenhagen,  and  afterwards  to 
Stockholm,  with  the  title  of  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary. On  his  return  he  was  made  governor 
of  the  grand-duke  Paul,  and  lastly  prime  minis- 
ter to  Catharine  II.  He  was  a man  of  consider- 
able powers  and  enlarged  views,  and  during  his 
stay  in  Sweden  conceived  a great  admiration 
of  the  more  liberal  form  of  government  existing 
in  that  kingdom,  and  which  he  afterwards  at- 
tempted to  introduce  into  Russia,  but  without 
success,  b.  1718;  d.  1782. 

Paoli, Pasqualede,pa'-o-Ze,afamous  Corsican 
patriot,  whose  father,  Giacinto  de  Paoli,  was 
in  1735  elected  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  of 
the  island,  and  subsequently  acted  as  a leader 
in  the  revolt  against  the  Genoese.  On  being 
compelled  to  quit  Corsica,  he  retired  to  Naples 
with  Pasquale,  who  was  placed  in  the  military 
college  of  that  city.  After  serving  for  a short 
time  as  lieutenant  in  the  Neapolitan  army,  he 
was  invited  by  the  Corsicans  to  become  their 
captain-general.  In  1765  he  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  countrymen,  and,  during  twelve 
years,  waged  a fierce  war  with  the  Genoese,  who 
were  in  the  end  driven  from  almost  every  fort 
in  the  island.  Meanwhile,  Paoli  had  to  contend 
against  a powerful  chief  named  Matra,  who, 
bribed  by  Genoa,  excited  civil  dissensions 
amongst  the  Corsicans  ; but  the  patriot  at  length 
defeated  and  killed  him,  and  forced  his  brother 
to  seek  refuge  in  Italy.  Paoli  established  a 
legislative  assembly,  in  which  sat  600  deputies, 
elected  by  the  country.  This  assembly  elected 
an  executive  body  of  nine  members,  of  which 
Paoli  was  the  president,  with  the  titles  of  general 
of  the  kingdom  and  chief  of  the  supreme  magis- 
tracy of  Corsica.  He  organized  a well- trained 
militia  of  3o,000  men,  and  established  a fleet, 
which  constantly  harassed  the  Genoese  vessels. 
Genoa,  however,  gave  up  the  island  to  France 
in  1768;  and  soon  afterwards  a large  force  was 
landed,  under  the  command  of  Count  Marbceuf, 
against  whom  Paoli  and  his  followers  fought 
desperately,  and  in  two  engagements  defeated 
the  French  with  great  slaughter.  But  large 
reinforcements  arriving  to  the  invaders,  the 
Corsicans  were  totally  routed  at  Pontenuovo; 
whereupon  the  island  submitted.  Paoli  went 
first  to  Leghorn  and  afterwards  to  England, 
where  ho  remained  until  1789,  in  which  year, 
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Mirabeau  having  moved  in  the  National  Assern- 

r,  n'Lir  >?i  t i?  • °f  ? Cor81ean  Patriots,  Paoli 
repaired  to  Psri3.  He  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm in  the  French  capital,  and  was  appointed 
vvi  XVL  milltary  commandant  inCorsica. 
"i  n l l.e  government  of  France  was  monarchi- 
pal,  Paoli  remained  faithful;  but,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution,  he  requested  the 
assistance  of  the  English  in  driving  the  French 
out  of  Corsica.  The  crown  of  the  kingdom  was 
subsequently  offered  to  the  kingof  Great  Britain 
and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  named  viceroy.  The  Cor- 
sicans had  desired  that  Paoli  should  have  been 
appointed  to  that  office;  and,  to  avoid  dissen- 
sions, the  patriot  quitted  the  island  and  went 
to  England,  where  he  resided  until  his  death 
living  upon  a pension  allowed  him  by  the  Bri- 
tish government.  Ilis  remains  were  interred 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  there  is  a monu- 
ment  to  his  memory,  n.  at  Rostino,  Corsica. 
1726;  n.  near  London,  1807. 

, Paoluccio,  Paul  Anafesto,  pa'-o-loot-clie'-o, 
the  first  doge  of  Venice,  before  whose  time  the 
republic  was  governed  by  tribunes  chosen  every 
year.  The  Venetians  elected  Paoluccio  doae 
in  697.  d.  717. 

Papirius,  pa-pi'-ri-us,  surnamed  Cursor,  or 
the  Courier,  from  the  swiftness  of  his  riding, 
was  at  first  master  of  the  horse  to  Crassus  and 
became  dictator  of  Rome  about  326  b.c.  lie 
defeated  the  Samnites  several  times,  and  appro- 
priated the  spoils  to  the  building  of  a temple  to 
lortune.  Livy  declares  Papirius  Cursor  to 
have  been  the  most  illustrious  general  of  his 
time,  and  worthy  of  contending  with  Alexander 
the  Great,  had  the  latter  turned  his  arms  against 
Rome  after  the  subjugation  of  Asia. 

Pappus,  Alexandrinus,  pap -pus,  a philoso- 
pher and  mathematician  of  Alexandria,  whose 
most  important  writings  are,  “Mathematical 
Collections,”  a Latin  version  of  which  appeared 
in  1688;  a comment  upon  the  “Almagest”  of 
Ptolemy ; “ Description  of  the  Rivers  of  Libva  •” 
“Treatise  on  Military  Engines;”  “Commenta- 
ries on  Aristarchus,  concerning  the  Magnitudes 
and  Distances  of  the  Sun  and'Moon,”  a trans- 
lation of  which  last  was  published  by  Halley. 
Flourished  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century. 

Paracelsus,  par'-a-sel'-sus,  an  extraordinary 
individual  of  the  16th  century,  generally  so 
called,  but  who  styled  himself  Philippus  Aure- 
olus  Theophrastus  Paracelsus  Bombast.  His 
father  was  the  natural  son  of  a prince,  and  gave 
him  an  excellent  education.  Paracelsus,  who 
had  a fertile  genius,  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  in  which  he  made  great  pro- 
gress. He  went  to  France,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
for  improvement,  and  on  his  return  to  Switzer- 
land, settled  at  Bale,  where  he  acquired  great 
reputation  by  his  practice,  in  which  he  first 
made  use  of  those  two  powerful  medicines, 
mercury  and  opium.  His  charges,  however,  like 
those  of  empirics  in  general,  were  exorbitant, 
and,  having  cured  a canon  of  a dangerous 
complaint,  bis  demand  was  so  great  that  the 
patient  refused  to  pay  it,  which  produced  a 
bearing  before  the  council,  who  ordered  the 
canon  to  pay  only  the  accustomed  fee.  This  so 
irritated  Paracelsus,  that  he  left  Bale  and  went 
into  Alsace,  where  he  became  noted  as  an 
alchemist,  and  pretended  to  have  found  not  only 
the  philosopher’s  stone,  but  the  elixir  of  life. 
He,  nevertheless,  died  poor  and  at  a compara- 
tively early  age.  The  best  edition  of  bis  works 
is  that  of  Iluscr,  at  Basel,  1590.  Brandt  thus 
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6peaksof  his  labours : “ His  original  discoveries 
are  few  and  unimportant,  and  liis  great  merit 
lies  in  the  boldness  and  assiduity  which  he  dis- 
played in  introducing  chemical  preparations  into 
the  Materia  Mediea:  but  though  we  can  tlx 
upon  no  particular  discovery  on  which  to  found 
his  merit  as  a chemist,  and  though  his  writings 
are  deficient  in  the  acumen  and  knowledge  dis- 
played by  several  of  his  contemporaries  and 
immediate  successors,  it  is  undeniable  that  he 
gave  a most  important  turn  to  pharmaceutical 
chemistry;  and  calomel,  with  a variety  of  mer- 
curial and  antimonial  preparations,  as  likewise 
opium,  came  into  general  use.”  b.  in  Switzer- 
land, 1493 ; d.  at  Salzburg,  in  the  Tyrol,  1541. 

Paeadisi,  Agostino,  Count,  pa'-ra-de'-se,  an 
eminent  Italian  poet,  whose  verses  obtained  for 
him  admission  to  the  Academy  of  Reggio  at  the 
early  age  of  sixteen.  After  visiting  Genoa,  Ve- 
nice, and  Bologna,  he  in  1772  became  professor 
of  belles-lettres  in  the  university  of  Mantua.  In 
1776  the  duke  of  Mantua  created  him  a count. 
His  lectures  were  attended  not  only  by  his 
countrymen,  but  by  distinguished  persons  from 
France  and  Germany.  He  returned  to  Reggio 
in  1780,  and  held  a high  official  appointment 
there,  giving  his  leisure  to  literary  pursuits 
until  his  death,  b.  at  Vignola,  1736 ; d.  1783. 

Paramo,  Louis  de,  pa-ra-mo1,  a Spanish  in- 
quisitor, who  published  at  Madrid,  in  1598,  a 
curious  work,  called  the  “ Holy  Office,”  a history 
of  the  Inquisition,  written  with  great  candour 
and  accuracy,  d.  about  1619. 

Pabdies,  Ignatius  Gaston,  par'-de,  an  emi- 
nent French  mathematician,  who  entered  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
afterwards  became  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the 
College  Louis-le-Grand  at  Paris.  His  principal 
works  are,  “ Dissertation  on  the  Nature  and 
Course  of  Comets,”  “Discourse  on  Local  Mo- 
tion,” “Elements  of  Geometry,”  and  “Dis- 
course on  the  Knowledge  of  Beasts.”  b.  1636 ; 
d.  1673. 

Paeboe,  Miss  Julia,  par -do,  a modern  Eng- 
lish authoress,  who,  in  her  thirteenth  year, 
composed  a volume  of  verse,  and  shortly  after- 
wards an  historical  romance  entitled  “Lord 
Morcar  of  Hereward,”  the  action  of  which  took 
place  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
Her  health  being  delicate,  she  was  sent  to  Por- 
tugal, where  she  remained  for  some  time,  and, 
upon  returning  to  England,  produced  a series  of 
tales  and  sketches  in  a little  work  entitled 
“Traits  and  Traditions  of  Portugal,”  which 
ran  through  several  editions.  Encouraged 
by  this  success,  she  resolved  to  devote  herself 
to  literature,  and  produced,  in  quick  succession, 
“Speculation,”  and  “The  Mardens  and  the 
Daventrys.”  During  the  terrible  visitation 
of  the  cholera  to  Constantinople,  in  1835,  Miss 
Pardoe  was  a resident  of  the  city.  Of  that  so- 
journ the  literary  fruits  were,  “ The  City  of  the 
Sultan,”  “The  Romance  of  the  Harem,”  and 
“I he  Beauties  of  the  Bosphorus.”  “The  River 
and  the  Desert”  was  also  the  result  of  her 
Eastern  experiences.  An  historical  sketch  of 
Hungary  and  its  institutions  subsequently  ema- 
nated from  her  pen,  under  the  title  of  “ The 
City  of  the  Magyar.”  Some  historical  works 
of  a more  ambitious  character  succeeded ; the 
most  important  of  which  were,  “Louis  XIV.- 
9L  the  Court  of  France  in  the  17th  Century 
the  Life  of  Francis  I.,”  and  “The  Life  of 
Mane  de  Medici.”  These  last,  however,  met 
with  less  success  than  her  works  of  imagina- 
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tion,  and  to  that  path  Miss  Pardoe  afterwards 
returned,  producing  “The  Confessions  of  a 
Pretty  Woman,”  “ The  Rival  Beauties,”  “ The 
Jealous  Wife,"  &c.  b.  at  Beverley,  Yorkshire, 

1806;  D.  1862. 

Pare,  Ambrose,  pa-rai',  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  old  French  surgeons,  who,  after  com- 
pleting his  education,  went  to  Italy  with  the 
French  army,  and  served  during  several  cam- 
paigns, gaining  so  great  a reputation  that,  in 
1552,  Henry  II.  appointed  him  his  surgeon. 
Though  a Protestant,  he  was  afterwards  sur- 
geon to  Francis  II.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry 

III.  ; and,  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  Brantome  tells  us  that  Charles 
IX.  saved  him  by  shutting  him  up  in  his  own 
bedroom.  Pare  made  several  discoveries  in 
anatomy,  and  wrote  some  esteemed  books  on 
surgery,  b.  1517;  d.  1590. 

Paeedes,  Diego  Garcia  de,  pa'-rai-dais,  an 
eminent  Spanish  general,  usually  styled  “ the 
Spanish  Bayard,”  who,  entering  the  army  at 
an  early  age,  fought  gallantly  against  the 
Moors  at  Baza,  Velez,  and  Malaga,  in  1485. 
When  the  Moorish  war  was  concluded  by  the 
capture  of  Granada,  in  1492,  he  sought  further 
distinction  on  the  battle-fields  of  Italy.  He 
was  appointed  to  a high  rank  in  the  army  of 
Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  served  with  distinction 
under  the  papal  banner  during  seven  years.  In 
1501  he  assisted  at  the  capture  of  Cephalonia 
from  the  Turks,  was  taken  prisoner,  but  con- 
trived to  effect  his  escape.  During  the  war  be- 
tween the  French  and  Spaniards  in  Naples, 
Paredes  was  one  of  the  most  undaunted  and 
skilful  soldiers  in  the  ranks  of  the  latter  power. 
At  the  battle  of  Cerignola,  he  commanded  the 
Spanish  centre,  and  during  the  fight  contended 
alone  against  a number  of  French  knights  until 
his  own  men  came  up.  Some  assert  that  he 
subsequently  cruised  in  the  Levant  as  a cor- 
sair ; but  this  is  doubtful.  At  the  famous  battle 
of  Pavia,  however,  he  greatly  signalized  him- 
self, and  it  is  said  assisted  in  taking  Francis  I. 
prisoner,  b.  in  Spain,  1466;  n.  1530. 

Pareja,  Juan  de,  pa'-rai-ha,  an  eminent 
Spanish  painter,  who  was  a West  Indian  half- 
caste,  and  became  the  slave  of  Diego  Velasquez. 
In  the  absence  of  his  master,  Pareja  laboured 
assiduously  in  drawing  and  copying  his  works  • 
but  secretly,  for  fear  of  giving  offence.  Philip’ 

IV. ,  king  of  Spain,  coming  one  day  to  visit 
Velasquez,  Pareja  contrived  to  place  in  his  way 
one  of  his  own  pictures,  with  which  his  majesty 
was  extremely  pleased.  The  slave  then  fell  on 
his  knees,  and  besought  the  king  to  ask  his 
master  to  forgive  him.  Philip  not  only  did  this 
but  obtained  him  his  liberty.  The  faithful 
Pareja,  however,  would  not  quit  Velasquez 
and,  after  his  death,  continued  to  serve  his 
daughter.  His  portraits  are  very  fine,  and  were 
so  close  a copy  of  his  master’s  style,  that  they 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  them,  b in 
the  West  Indies,  1610;  n.  1670. 

Paeennin,  Dominic,  poren'-nd,  a celebrated 
Jesuit,  who  was  a missionary  in  China,  where 
he  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  emperor  Kano-. 
Hi,  for  whom  he  translated  into  Chinese  several 
articles  upon  scientific  subjects.  A difference 
arising  between  the  Chinese  and  Russian 
courts,  Parennin  was  charged  to  negotiate  a 
reconciliation,  which  he  effected.  After  his 
death,  his  remains  were  magnificently  interred 
?rd,®r  of  the  emperor.  In  Duhalde’s 
China  are  several  curious  maps  and  letters 
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b.  in  France,  JG65;  d. 


of  (liis  learned  man 
at  Pekin,  1741. 

,.Antoil.lc.>  pu'-rawng , an  eminent 
1'iencli  mathematician,  wlio  was  educated  for 
the  law,  which  he  renounced  for  science  and 
became  a member  of  the  Academy,  whose  Me- 
moirs he  enriched  with  many  valuable  papers 
His  most  important  works  are  “Mathematical 
and  Philosophical  Researches,”  “Theonti-al 
and  Practical  Arithmetic,"  “ Elements  of  Me- 

1666;C^>ai7lG  atUlal  PMlos°Phy-"  “t  Paris, 

I i 41 A T/ D/V CH  ATELET>  Alexandre  Jean  Bnp- 
•ml’cvrnf' ^'PTZ("'anenill'ent  French  physician 

n c lic'  !t  ’r'V10’  Upon  tho  conclusion  of  his 
medical  studies,  commenced  the  practice  of  his 

profession  at  Paris,  in  1814.  After  spending 
3'cai-s  m that  pursuit,  his  attention  was 
l „°  ,q"estl011s  concerning  the  public 
health  He  laboured  at  this  task  with  great 
devotedness  during  fifteen  years,  and  to  his 
exertions,  some  of  the  most  useful  and  efficient 
leiorms  in  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  Paris 
were  due.  He  wrote  extensively  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  public  health,  and,  in  1824 
produced  a great  work  upon  the  common 
sewers  of  the  French  capital,  and  another  upon 
the  cholera,  n.  at  Paris,  1790;  n.  1836. 

Parini,  Joseph,  pa-re -ne,  an  eminent  Italian 
poet,  whose  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  early  life 
was  sustained  under  considerable  difficulty.  In 
his  23rd  year  he  produced  a volume  of  poems 
which  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Borromci 
family,  m which  he  became  tutor.  His  next 
«?wt'vas  qrs*'  portion  of  a poem  entitled 

II  Giorno,”  a famous  piece  in  Italian  litera- 
tiire.  lliis  gained  him  the  patronage  of  Count 
Iirmian,  the  Austrian  minister  in  Lombardy 
and  through  his  influence  Parini  subsequently 
became  professor  of  eloquence  in  the  college  of 
the  Brora  at  Milan.  When  Bonaparte  entered 
Milan  at  a later  period,  he  caused  him  to  be 
chosen  magistrate;  but  the  poet  soon  retired 
from  the  office,  n.  1 729 ; n.  at  Milan,  1799 

Paris,  Matthew,  par' -is,  an  English  his- 
torian, was  a monk  of  the  order  of  Bene- 
dictines, at  St.  Albans.  He  was  a man  of 
great  knowledge  and  integrity,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  the  pope  in  reforming  the  monaste- 
ries of  Norway,  which  service  he  discharged 
with  wisdom  and  zeal.  His  principal  work  is  a 
, , -history  of  England  from  the  Conquest  to 
the  death  of  Henry  HI.,”  of  which  an  edition 
by  Archbishop  Parker,  was  published  in  Lon- 
don, in  1571.  b.  about  1196;  n.  1259. 

Paris,  John  Ayrton,  an  eminent  English 
physician,  who  commenced  the  study  of  medi- 
cine in  his  14th  year,  at  the  Westminster 
Hospital.  He  next  passed  to  Caius  College 
Cambridge,  and  there  graduated  M.D.  In  his 
23rd  year  lie  became  physician  to  Westminster 
Hospital,  but  subsequently  went  to  Penzance, 
in  Cornwall,  where  lie  remained  in  the  exercise 
of  an  extensive  practice  until  the  year  1817. 
About  two  years  later,  he  published  a “.Treatise 
on  Diet,”  which,  although  superseded  at  the 
present  time  by  works  embodying  the  discove- 
ries of  eminent  chemists,  was  a valuable 
treatise  at  the  period  of  its  production,  and 
attracted  much  attention  from  thepublic.  Upon 
the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Halford,  in  1844,  lie 
became  president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians. Among  many  other  works,  ho  was 
tho  author  of  the  “ Life  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,”  and  “ Philosophy  in  Sport  made 
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iD  Earnest>”  IJ-  at  Cambridge,  1785; 

Parls-Duvernry,  Joseph,  pa’-rai-doo-vai1- 
nai  a trench  financier  of  the  18th  century  who 
reduced  the  national  debt  in  France  by  nearly 
°',e.!V}If-  ^ 172i  l'c  proposed  a measure* for  the 
abolition  of  pauperism,  and  afterwards  summstod 
r°  E°™XV- the  marriage  with  Maria  Leczinski 
Jn  1726  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille;  but 
afterwards  regained  his  liberty,  and  was  rein- 
f tat ed  ill  the  favour  of  the  court.  This  capitalist 
helped  both  Voltaire  and  Beaumarchais  to  malie 
considerable  fortunes. 

Park,  Mungo,  park,  a distinguished  African 
traveller,  was  the  son  of  a substantial  Scotch 
I armor,  who  gave  him  a good  education 
Mungo,  while  a boy  at  the  parochial  school  of 
Selkirk,  was  indefatigable  in  his  application, 
and  was  always  at  the  head  of  his  class.  “ Even 
at  that  age,”  says  his  biographer,  “ lie  was  re- 
marked ior  being  silent,  studious,  and  thought- 
luf;  but  some  sparks  of  latent  ambition  occa- 
sionally broke  forth,  and  traces  might  be 
discovered  of  that  ardent  and  adventurous  turn 
ol  mind  which  distinguished  him  in  after-life.” 
In  his  15th  year  he  was  apprenticed  to  a sur- 
geon at  Selkirk,  and  remained  in  that  capacity 
for  three  years.  In  17S9  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  after  completing  his 
professional  education  there,  repaired  to  Lon- 
don, where,  through  the  introduction  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  he  obtained  an  appointment  as 
assistant-surgeon  to  the  Worcester  East  Iudia- 
man.  In  this  vessel  he  sailed  for  Sumatra  in 
1/92,  and  upon  his  return,  in  the  following 
year,  published  an  account  of  some  new-  fishes 
which  he  had  observed  upon  that  coast.  Soon 
afterwards,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  introduced  him 
to  the  African  Association,  by  whom  Park 
was  engaged  to  solve  a problem  which  was  en- 
gaging the  minds  of  geographers;  viz.,  the 
existence  and  course  of  the  river  Niger.  In 
1795  lie  left  England,  and  reached  Pisania,  some 
200  miles  up  the  river  Gambia,  at  which  place 
he  stayed  several  months,  acquirin'?  the  Man- 
dingo  language.  Setting  out  at  "length,  he 
penetrated  as  far  as  Yarra,  a frontier  town  of 
Ludamar,  where  he  was  detained  by  the  chief 
for  five  months ; at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
made  his  escape  with  a horse,  a few  articles  of 
clothing,  and  a pocket  compass.  Thus  scantily 
equipped,  he  pushed  on  to  Sego,  and  tlienee  ex- 
plored the  river  Joliba  down  to  Saba;  after 
which  he  proceeded  as  far  as  Kamalia,  a Man- 
dingo  town  500  miles  from  any  European 
settlement.  There  he  was  prostrated  by  fever 
which  passed  away  in  a month:  but  it  was 
five  more  before  Park  could  obtain  the  means 
of  travelling  to  Pisania.  This  last  place  was 
reached,  however,  after  an  absence  of  nine- 
teen months,  and  lie  was  there  welcomed  by  a 
friend  “ as  one  risen  from  the  dead.”  After  his 
return  to  London,  where  he  was  warmly  received 
by  the  scientific  public,  he  commenced  the  pre- 
paration of  a narrative  of  his  travels.  The 
work  was  completed  and  published  in  1799,  and 
was  highly  successful.  In  1801  he  commenced 
practice  as  a surgeon  at  Peebles,  in  Scotland ; 
having  in  the  meanwhile  married  the  daughter 
of  his  old  master  at  Selkirk.  In  1805  the  go- 
vernment sent  him  to  Africa,  in  command  of  an 
expedition,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove 
whether  the  Congo  and  the  Niger  were  one 
stream.  Park  proposed  to  cross  from  the  Gam- 
bia to  tho  Niger,  and  then  to  sail  down  that 
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river  to  the  ocean.  In  May,  1803,  Park  and  his 
party,  consisting  of  his  brother-in-law,  a sur- 
geon, a draughtsman,  five  artisans  from  the 
royal  dockyards,  thirty-five  privates  of  the 
Royal  African  corps,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Martyn,  and  a Mandingo  guide,  left 
Pisania.  After  penetrating  beyond  the  Gambia, 
tho  party  went  on  to  Foulah  Dougou,  by  which 
time  eleven  white  men  had  died.  In  an  eight 
days’  march  from  Foulah  Dougou  to  Sego, 
twenty-six  men  were  lost  by  the  rains,  damps, 
&c.  Upon  his  departure  from  Sansanding, 
Park  wrote  to  the  colonial  secretary:  “I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  of  forty-four  Europeans  who 
left  the  Gambia  in  perfect  health,  five  only  arc 
at  present  alive;  viz.,  three  soldiers  (one  de- 
ranged in  his  mind),  Lieutenant  Martyn,  and 
myself.  We  had  no  contest  whatever  with  the 
natives,  nor  was  any  one  of  us  killed  by  wild 
animals  or  any  other  accidents.  Your  lordship 
will  recollect  that  I always  spoke  of  the  rainy 
season  with  horror,  as  being  extremely  fatal  to 
Europeans;  and  our  journey  will  furnish  a me- 
lancholy proof  of  it.”  After  leaving  Sansand- 
ing, Park  proceeded  towards  llaoussa,  and, 
from  that  time,  neither  he  nor  his  companions 
were  ever  again  seen.  Their  fate  was  narrated 
by  their  guide,  who  declared  that,  after  Park 
had  quitted  Yaouri,  the  chief  of  that  place  falsely 
stated  that  the  white  men  had  gone  away  with- 
out leaving  the  usual  present.  The  king  be- 
came enraged  at  this,  and  put  the  guide,  who 
had  been  left  behind,  in  prison,  and  sent  a num- 
ber of  armed  men  to  intercept  Park  and  his 
companions  at  the  narrows  of  the  river.  When 
the  guide  obtained  his  release,  he  gathered 
from  a slave  who  had  been  with  Park,  that  the 
white  men’s  boat  had  been  drawn  into  a rapid 
whilst  they  were  endeavouring  to  effect  their 
escape  from  a party  of  the  natives  who  were 
attacking  them.  Mungo  Park  was  possessed 
of  many  qualities  calculated  to  raise  him  to 
high  distinction  as  a traveller,  had  his  career 
not-  been  so  unhappily  and  so  prematurely 
brought  to  an  end.  He  was  of  an  athletic 
frame,  had  a fair  share  of  scientific  knowledge, 
was  cool,  courageous,  and  self-possessed,  and, 
above  all,  was  scrupulously  veracious  in  liis  ob- 
servations. n.  at  Fowlshiels,  near  Selkirk, 
Scotland,  1771 ; d.  at  Boussa,  1805. 

Parker,  Matthew,  par' -leer,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish prelate,  who  was  educated  in  Corpus-Christi 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  fellow. 
Through  the  interest  of  Anne  Boleyn,  he  was 
made  chaplain  to  Henry  VIII.,  and,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding reign,  was  chosen  master  of  his  college; 
but  in  that  of  Mary  he  was  deprived  of  his  pre- 
ferments. On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  Dr. 
Parker  was  preferred  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury.  The  archbishop  was  zealous  in 
promoting  the  Reformation  and  in  restraining 
the  encroachments  of  the  Puritans.  He  super- 
intended the  improved  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, called  the  Bishops’  Bible,  which  was 
completed  in  1568.  He  was  particularly  versed 
in  Saxon  literature  and  early  English  history, 
and  published  an  edition  of  .Matthew  Paris,  a 
treatise  on  the  “ Antiquity  of  the  English 
Church,”  and  other  works,  n.  1501;  n.  1575. 

Parker,  Samuel,  au  English  prelate,  who 
received  his  education  at  Wadham  College, 
Oxford.  Ilis  father  was  a member  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  and  one  of  the  barons  of  the 
Exchequer  during  the  Commonwealth ; but,  at 
the  Restoration,  became  king’s  serjeant-at-law. 
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The  son  followed  his  example,  by  complying' 
with  all  changes.  He  was  at  first  a zealous  Pu<- 
ritan,  but  conformed  to  the  Church  of  England,, 
and  obtained  preferment.  In  the  reign  of 
James  II.,  he  was  made,  for  his  servility  in. 
supporting  the  king’s  arbitrarymeasurcs,  bishop 
of  Oxford  and  privy  councillor.  He  was  also- 
constituted  president  of  Magdalen  College,  in 
violation  of  the  privileges  of  that  society.  lie- 
wrote  the  “ History  of  His  Own  'l  ime.”  An- 
drew Marvell,  in  his  “ Rehearsal  Transposed,” 
held  Parker  up  to  ridicule.  The  bishop  replied,, 
but  with  little  effect.  He  is  said  to  h®te  con- 
templated, with  James  II.,  the  placing  of  tho 
English  church  under  the  authority  of  the 
pope.  b.  at  Northampton,  1640;  n..  1637. 

Pabkek,  Richard,  an  English  seaman,  who 
was  the  chief  of  the  mutineers  at  the  Nore  in 
1797.  He  was  a native  of  Exeter,  and  had  re- 
ceived a good  education ; after  which  he  entered, 
the  navy,  and  became  a midshipman,  but  was 
reduced  in  rank  for  some  misconduct.  Having- 
a good  address  and  great  fluency  of  speech,  lie- 
was  chosen  principal  of  the  delegates  when  the- 
sailors  rose  on  account  of  their  wages  and 
prize-money:  on  which  occasion  he  assumed, 
the  command  of  the  lieet,  and  was  called  Ad- 
miral Parker.  He  ruled  with  great  authority 
for  some  time,  to  the  alarm  of  the  nation;  but,, 
when  the  insurrection  was  suppressed,  was  tried; 
and  executed  on  board  the  Sandwich,  in  1797. 

Parkkb,  Sir  William,  a distinguished  English 
admiral,  who  entered  the  navy  at  a very  early- 
age,  and,  in  1796,  assisted  in  the  attack  mado 
upon  St.  Domingo.  In  1S01  he  obtained  post 
rank  ; and  in  the  year  1S06  he,  with  the  Ama- 
zon frigate,  engaged  the  Belle  Poule  and  Mar- 
engo, two  French  vessels,  both  of  which  he 
captured  after  a long  running  light.  This 
and  other  acts  of  bravery  won  for  him  the 
order  of  the  Bath.  In  1830  he  became  rear- 
admiral,  and  was  sent  with  an  English  fleet  to 
the  Tagus.  Between  the  years  1834  and  1841,  he- 
acted  as  a lord  of  the  Admiralty,  but  in  the  latter- 
year  succeeded  Admiral  Elliot  in  the  command 
of  the  naval  operations  in  China.  With  tho 
co-operation  of  Lord  Gough,  he  captured  Chu-> 
san,  Ningpo,  and,  forcing  the  entrance  of  the 
Yellow  River,  appeared  before  Nankin.  For 
these  services  he  was  created  a baronet  in  IS  14. 
During  the  revolutions  of  1848,  he  commanded 
the  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1819  was  sent  with  an  English  fleet  to  the  Dar- 
danelles, to  encourage  the  sultan  in  his  resis- 
tance to  the  demands  of  Austria  and  Russia 
with  respect  to  the  Hungarian  refugees.  In 
1854  he  became  port-admiral  at  Plymouth,  n. 
at  Aiming-ton  Hall,  Staffordshire,  1781;  n.lSOh. 

Parker,  Theodore,  an  eminent  American 
theologian,  received  his  education  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  and  afterwards  became: 
pastor  of  a Unitarian  congregation  at  Roxbury. 
Between  the  years  181-Oand  1843,  he  contributed 
extensively  to  the  “ Christian  Examiner,”  and 
about  1844,  formed  a collection  of  bis  most  im- 
portant articles,  which  were  published  under 
the  title  of  “ Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Writ- 
ings.” He  shortly  afterwards  gave  to  tho  pub- 
lic a “ Discourse  on  Matters  of  Religion,” 
wherein  he  declared  his  views  relative  to  tho 
authority  of  tho  Church,  the  infallibility  of  tho 
Scriptures,  and  as  to  the  divine  attributes  of 
our  Saviour.  For  this  expression  of  his  senti- 
ments, the  Unitarian  communions  of  Boston 
rejected  him;  upon  which,  he  placed  himself 
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at  the  head  of  a congregation  called  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Congregational  Society  of  Boston.  A 
rationalist  minister  belonging  to  no  sect,  a the- 
oretical politician  belonging  to  no  party,  his 
sermons,  delivered  occasionally  to  very  large 
congregations,  were  filled  with  allusions  to 
every  possible  topic, — questions  of  polities  or 
morality,  political  or  domestic  economy,  war 
reform,  or  slavery.  In  1852  ho  published 
“ Sermons  of  Theism,  Atheism,  and  Popular 

neology,”  and  11  Discourses,  Addresses,  and 
occasional  Sermons.”  i Lis  latest  works  were, 
“Ten  Sermons  on  Religion,”  and  “Old  Age.” 
n.  m Massachusetts,  1810;  mat  Florence,  1859. 

Parkhurst,  John,  parlc' -hurst,  a learned 
English  divine,  who  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  settled  at  Epsom,  in 
Surrey.  He  was  the  intimate  Mend  of  Bishop 
Horne,  with  whom  he  shared  in  admiring  the 
opinions  of  Hutchinson,  lie  published  a Greek 
and  English,  and  a Hebrew  and  English  lexi- 
con, and  wrote  an  answer  to  Dr.  Priestley 
on  the  Pre-existence  of  Christ,  and  a pamphlet 
against  John  Wesley,  b.  at  Catesby,  North- 
amptonshire, 172S ; d.  at  Epsom,  Surrey,  1797. 

Parma,  Alexander,  Duke  of.  (See  Farnese, 
Alexander.) 

Parmenides  of  Elis,  par-men'-i-decs,  a Greek 
philosopher,  and  the  disciple  of  Xenophanes. 
J ie  asserted  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  which  he 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  solar  system.  He  also 
maintained  that  heat  and  cold  were  the  princi- 
ples of  all  things.  In  metaphysics,  he  held 
that  ideas  are  real,  and  have  no  dependence  on 
the  will.  Flourished  about  the  5th  century  u.c. 

Parmenio,  par-me  -ni-o,  a celebrated  Mace- 
donian general  under  Philip  and  Alexander, 
who  contributed  to  the  victories  of  the  Grani- 
eus  and  Issus,  and  served  with  fidelity  until 
advanced  in  years.  After  the  battle  of  Arbela, 
Parmenio  was  appointed  governor  of  Media; 
but  his  son  Philotas  having  been  accused  of 
conspiring  against  the  king’s  life,  was  put  to 
the  torture,  and  stoned  to  death.  Orders  were 
next  sent  to  the  subordinates  of  Parmenio  to 
put  him  to  death,  which  was  done  by  Cleander, 
one  of  his  officers,  329  b.c. 

Parhentiek,  John,  par-men' -te-ai,  a French 
navigator,  who  was  the  first  who  conducted 
vessels  to  the  coast  of  Brazil.  He  was  well 
skilled  in  astronomy,  and  drew  several  good 
maps.  b.  at  Dieppe,  1494 ; d.  at  Sumatra, 
1543. 

Parmentier,  James,  a French  historical  and 
portrait  painter,  who  settled  in  England,  and 
resided  chiefly  in  Yorkshire.  He  executed, 
among  other  works,  the  altar-piece  of  St. 
Peter’s,  at  Leeds,  b.  1658;  d.  1730. 

Parmigiano.  ( See  Mazzuoli,  Francesco.) 

Parnell,  Thomas,  par-neV,  an  Irish  poet 
and  divine,  who  was  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A. 
and  entered  into  orders.  He  obtained  a living 
in  Ireland,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Clogher. 
He  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Pope, 
Swift,  Gay,  Arbuthnot,  and  other  eminent  wits 
of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  Dr.  Parnell  wrote 
the  Life  of  Homer  for  Pope’s  translation.  His 
poems  were  published  in  one  volume;  the 
principal  is  that  entitled  “The  Hermit.”  He 
also  wrote  some  papers  in  the  “ Spectator.”  b. 
at  Dublin,  1679;  d.  at  Chester,  1717. 

Parny,  Evariste  Desire  Dcsforges,  par'-ne, 
a French  poet,  usually  styled  “the  Tibullus 
of  France,”  was  destined  for  the  church,  but 
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entered  the  army,  became  captain  of  dragoons, 
and,  as  aide-de-camp,  accompanied  the  gover- 
nor-general of  the  French  East  Indies  to  Pon- 
dicherry. In  1786  he  Quitted  the  military 
service  and  retired  to  an  estate  in  France 
where  he  gave  himself  up  to  depicting,  in 
verse,  an  all-absorbing  passion  for  a youn-  and 
beautiful  creole  lady.  On  her  side,  however 
the  attachment  was  of  an  evanescent  nature- 
for  she  shortly  afterwards  married  a planter’ 
who  had  more  money  than  the  poet.  Parny’s 
chief  works  were  included  in  a collection  *of 
the  French  classics  made  by  Lefevre,  in  1827. 
b.  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  1753;  r>.  1814. 

PAnu,  Catherine,  par,  sixth  wife  of  Henry 
VI 11.,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr 
and  received,  according  to  the  custom  of  that 
age,  a learned  education.  She  was  a friend  of 
the  Reformation,  on  which  account  Bishop 
Gardiner  and  other  zealots  of  the  Romish 
church  endeavoured  to  effect  her  ruin ; but,  by 
her  prudence,  she  preserved  the  king’s  favour 
till  his  death.  In  1547  she  married  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  lord  admiral  of  England,  who  is  said 
to  have  treated  her  so  ill  as  to  cause  her  death. 
She  wrote  Prayers,  Meditations,  and  other  reli- 
gious pieces,  n.  154S. 

Parr,  Thomas,  a Shropshire  peasant,  who 
lived  to  the  age  of  152  years  and  9 months. 
At  the  age  of  100  he  did  penance  for  an  ille- 
gitimate child,  and  at  120  he  married  a second 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  issue.  In  1635  he  was 
brought  to  London  by  Lord  Arundel,  and 
introduced  at  court  to  King  Charles  I.;  but 
the  change  of  air,  and  mode  of  living,  particu- 
larly drinking  wine,  occasioned  his  death  the 
same  year.  b.  1483. 

Parr,  Samuel,  a learned  English  divine,  who 
was  destined  for  the  profession  of  surgery;  but 
a decided  inclination  for  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient classics  induced  his  father  to  send  him  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  pursued  a very  brilliant 
career,  which  was,  however,  cut  short  by  the 
death  of  his  parent,  in  1767.  He  next  became 
assistant  in  Harrow  school,  and  after  the  death 
of  the  master,  Dr.  Sumner,  ofiered  himself  as 
candidate  for  the  appointment.  He  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  this  led  him  to  retire  to  Norwich ; 
after  which,  he,  in  1786,  settled  at  a small 
living  in  Warwickshire,  where  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  spent.  He  was  a man  of  vast 
learning  and  strong  political  views';  but  al- 
though he  left  a mass  of  writings  of  great 
erudition,  no  great  work  emanated  from  his 
brain,  b.  at  Ilarrow-on-the-Hill,  1746;  n.  1825. 

Pabrhasius,  par-rai'-se-us,  a celebrated 
Greek  painter,  who  was  a native  of  Ephesus, 
but  became  a citizen  of  Athens,  and  was  the 
contemporary  and  rival  of  Zeuxis.  He  studied 
under  Socrates;  by  which  means  he  was  en- 
abled to  give  to  his  figures  the  expression  of 
strong  passions.  In  an  allegorical  picture,  he 
represented  the  people  of  Athens  with  all  the 
distinctive  traits  of  their  national  character, 
lie  styled  himself  the  “Prince  of  Painters.” 
Flourished  about  the  5th  century  b.c. 

Parrocel,  Joseph,  par'-ro-sel,  an  eminent 
French  painter  and  engraver,  who  studied  first 
under  one  of  his  brothers,  and  afterwards  under 
Bournignon,  the  famous  battle-painter.  He 
was  a member  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Painting.  Parrocel  painted  portrait,  history, 
and  battles ; he  also  engraved  in  a good  style. 
b.  at  Brignolls,  Provence,  1648;  p.  1704.— llis 
son  Charles  was  an  excellent  painter,  and  a 
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member  of  the  Academy,  d.  1752. — Peter  Par- 
roeel,  nephew  and  pupil  of  Joseph,  was  an  his- 
torical painter  of  great  merit,  n.  at  Avignon, 
1739. 

Pauey,  Sir  William  Edward,  par -re,  an 
eminent  English  navigator,  who,  in  1803,  en- 
tered the  royal  navy  on  board  the  Villede  Paris, 
flag-ship  of  the  Channel  fleet.  After  seeing  a 
good  deal  of  service  in  the  Baltic,  in  the 
Northern  seas,  and  upon  the  American  coast, 
he  became  lieutenant,  returned  to  England  in 
1S17,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Alexander,  one  of  two 
ships  sent  out  under  Captain  Boss,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  probabilities  of  a nort  h- 
west passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
The  expedition  set  sail  from  the  Thames  in 
April,  1818,  and,  on  the  30th  of  August,  in  the 
same  year,  reached  Lancaster  Sound,  which  was 
found  to  be  free  from  ice;  but,  instead  ot  pro- 
ceeding, Ross  retraced  his  course,  and  set  sail 
for  England.  The  Admiralty  subsequently  dis- 
covered that  Lieutenant  Parry’s  views  were 
totally  opposed  to  those  of  his  late  commander; 
whereupon  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  another  expedition,  during  which  he  disco- 
vered Barrow  Strait,  Melville  Island,  Prince 
Regent’s  Inlet,  and  the  Wellington  Channel, 
lie  also  gained  a reward  of  £5000  for  penetrat- 
ing within  the  Arctic  circle.  In  November, 
1820,  he  reached  England,  and  was  soon  after- 
wards promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander,  and 
elected  F.R.S.,  &c.  His  experiences  were  given 
to  the  world  in  the  following  year,  in  a work 
entitled  “ Journal  of  a Voyage  for  the  Discovery 
of  a North-West  Passage,”  which  was  produced 
under  the  authority  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. In  May,  1821,  he  went  out  in  command 
of  a second  expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions, 
during  which  he  discovered  the  Fury  and 
Heel  a Strait,  and,  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
three  years,  returned  to  England.  A record  of 
this  voyage  was  given  in  his  work  entitled 
“Journal  of  a Second  Expedition  for  the  Dis- 
covery of  a North-West  Passage.”  In  1824  he 
again  sailed  northward  as  commander  of  a 
third  expedition,  which,  however,  met  with 
much  less  success  than  his  former  ones.  He 
was  absent  little  more  than  a year,  during 
which  one  of  the  two  exploring  vessels  was 
wrecked.  In  1826  Captain  Parry  published  his 
third  journal,  and  soon  afterwards  became 
hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty.  In  1827  he 
submitted  a proposal  for  reaching  the  north 
pole  by  means  of  a land  expedition  in  flat-bot- 
tomed boats,  and  was  accordingly  sent  out  in 
command  of  the  Ilecla,  in  1827.  When  the 
expedition  reached  Treurenberg  Bay,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Spitsbergen,  two  flat-bottomed 
boats  were  dispatched  across  the  ice,  one  under 
the  orders  of  himself,  the  other  under  Lieute- 
nant Ross.  After  undergoing  great  hardships, 
the  boats  were  drawn  over  the  ice  until  the  lati- 
tude of  82^  45'  was  attained,— the  nearest  point 
to  the  pole  then  reached.  After  an  absence  of 
61  days  from  the  ship,  the  boats  returned,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  Ilecla  sailed  for  Eng- 
land. A narrative  of  this  expedition,  which 
closed  the  labours  of  Captain  Parry  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  was  published  in  1827,  with  the 
title,  “Narrative  of  an  Attempt  to  reach  the 
North  Pole  in  Boats  fitted  for  the  purpose.” 
In  1829  he  went  out  to  Australia  as  commis- 
sioner of  the  Agricultural  Company  of  that 
colony,  and  remained  there  until  the  year  1834. 
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Meanwhile  he  had  been  created  a knight,  and, 
in  1837,  was  appointed  to  supervise  the  packet 
service  between  Liverpool  and  Ireland.  Be- 
tween the  years  1837  and  1816,  he  acted  as  comp- 
troller of  the  steam  machinery  for  the  royal 
navy.  In  1852  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral  of  the  White,  and,  in  1853,  became 
lieutenant-governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  an 
office  he  tilled  until  his  death.  He  received 
the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  University  of 
Oxford  at  the  same  time  as  the  gallant  Sir  John 
Franklin,  b.  at  Bath,  1790;  d.  1855. 

Parsons,  or  Persons,  Robert,  par'-sons,  a 
celebrated  English  Jesuit,  who  was  educated 
at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became 
bursar  and  dean  in  1572,  but  being  charged 
with  embezzling  the  college  money,  went  to 
Rome  and  turned  Catholic.  He  there  obtained 
leave  from  the  pope  to  establish  a seminary  for 
the  education  of  English  students  designed  for 
missionaries  for  the  propagation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  in  their  native  country.  Parsons 
frequently  visited  England,  where  he  endea- 
voured to  foment  sedition,  and  a price  was  set 
upon  his  head.  He  was  a subtle  disputant,  and 
wrote  several  polemical  books,  and  others  on 
practical  divinity,  b.  1546;  d.  at  Rome,  1610. 

Parthenay,  Catharine  de,  par'-te-nai,  heiress 
to  the  lordship  of  Soubise,  was  married  in  1563 
to  the  Baron  de  Pons,  and  in  1575  to  Rene,  Vis- 
count Rohan.  The  famous  duke  de  Rohan,  who 
so  courageously  defended  the  Protestant  cause 
in  France  during  the  civil  wars  of  Louis  XIII., 
was  her  eldest  son.  Catharine,  one  of  her 
daughters,  who  married  the  duke  of  Deux- 
Ponts,  made  the  following  answer  to  Henry  IV., 
who  solicited  her  favours : “ I am  too  poor, 
sire,  to  be  your  wife,  and  too  proud  to  be  your 
mistress.”  Catharine  de  Parthenay  was  at  Ro- 
chelle in  the  time  of  its  siege,  and  when  the 
place  surrendered,  she  and  her  daughters  were 
sent  to  the  castle  of  Niort.  She  published 
poems  in  1572,  and  two  years  afterwards  a 
tragedy,  entitled  “Judith,”  was  performed  at 
Rochelle.  She  also  translated  the  “ Precepts  of 
Isocrates”  into  French,  and  wrote  some  other 
pieces,  b.  1554;  d.  1631. 

Pabton,  Mrs.  Sarah,  par-ton,  was  the  sister 
of  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  an  eminent  American 
litterateur.  She  contributed  for  many  years 
articles  to  several  American  serial  publications 
under  the  well-known  nom-de-plume  of  Fanny 
Fern.  b.  about  1810. 

Pascal,  Blaise,  pas'-lcal,  a celebrated  French 
philosopher,  whose  father,  the  president  of  the 
Court  of  Aids  in  Auvergne,  superintended  his 
education ; but  though  he  was  himself  a mathe- 
matician, he  interdicted  his  son  from  that  study. 
Young  Pascal,  however,  in  secret  applied  to 
geometry,  and,  without  any  assistance,  demon- 
strated one  of  the  most  difficult  propositions  in 
Euclid.  His  father  then  permitted  him  to  pur- 
sue his  inclination,  and,  at  the  age  of  16,  the 
youth  published  his  treatise  on  conic  sections, 
which  Descartes  could  not  believe  to  be  the 
production  of  a mere  youth.  At  19  he  invented 
an  arithmetical  machine,  which,  though  simple, 
was  unequalled.  The  Torricellian  experiment 
next  engaged  his  attention,  and,  at  the  age 
of  24,  he  made  considerable  improvements  upon 
it.  Not  long  afterwards,  he  solved  a problem 
proposed  by  Mersennus,  which  had  perplexed 
all  the  mathematicians  in  Europe.  His  great 
mind  was  now  suddenly  diverted  to  religions 
studies.  Becoming  more  abstracted  from  tho 
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world,  he  retired  to  tire  congregation  of  the 
Port  Royal,  where  kc  applied  to  the  reading  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  lint  he  was  not  altogether 
indifferent  to  the  passing  scenes  of  society.  He 
espoused  the  canse  of  the  Janscnists,  and  ex- 
posed their  enemies,  the  Jesuits,  to  ridicule  by 
his  work  entitled  “Provincial  Letters,”  in  which 
the  principles  and  practices  of  that  celebrated 
©ffldlor  were  exposed  in  a fine  strain  of  ridicule, 
.•and  with  the  irresistible  force  of  truth.  Boilcau 
:and  Voltaire  have  pronounced  them  the  finest 
(productions  in  the  French  language.  The  life 
>of  this  remarkable  man  was  written  by  his 
•■sister,  Madame  Perier.  The  first  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  works  was  produced  at  Paris  by  M. 
Fougerc,  in  1844.  Pascal  was  justly  called  by 
.Bayle  “one  of  the  sublimest  spirits  in  the 
world.”  i).  in  Auvergne,  1623 ; d.  at  Paris, 
11662. 

Paschal  I.,  Pope,  pas' -leal,  was  a Roman,  of 
vthe  name  of  Pasehasius,  and  succeeded  Stephen 
V.  in  S17.  lie  crowned  Lothairc,  the  emperor,  at 
IRome.  d.  824. 

Paschal  11.  was  a native  of  Tuscany,  and 
^succeeded  Urban  IT.  in  1099.  He  had  a con- 
test with  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  and  also  with 
Henry  I.,  king  of  England,  respecting  the  right 
■of  investitures.  The  former  visited  Rome  to  be 
•crowned  by  the  Pope,  who  refused  to  perform 
the  ceremony  unless  he  yielded  the  matter  in 
•dispute.  On  this,  Henry  caused  Paschal  to  be 
seized  by  his  troops,  which  gave  so  much  offence 
to  the  Homans,  that  they  rose  in  behalf  of  their 
pontiff,  and  Henry  retired  from  Rome,  but  car- 
ried the  pope  with  him.  Paschal,  after  a cap- 
tivity of  t-wo  months,  renounced  his  claim  to  the 
investitures.  This  concession  was  afterwards 
•cancelled  in  two  councils,  d.  1118. 

Paschal  III.  became  pope  in  opposition  to 
Alexander  III.,  in  1165,  through  the  influence  of 
the  emperor  Frederick  I.  He  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  papal  chair  while  Alexander  was 
absent  at  Benevento.  x>.  116S. 

Paskewitch,  Ivan  Fedorowitch,  pas'-Tce- 
nntch,  a Russian  general,  who  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  Polish  family,  but  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  Petersburg,  and  afterwards  became 
aide-de-camp  to  the  emperor  Paul.  His  first 
service  in  the  field  was  at  the  battle  of  Aus- 
terlitz,  in  1805;  in  the  following  year  lie  was 
the  bearer  of  the  Russian  ultimatum  to  the 
Porte,  and  narrowly  escaped  death  at  Constan- 
tinople. At  the  assault  of  Brailov  he  was  left 
for  dead ; but  was  picked  up,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel  for 
his  gallantry.  In  1812  lie  fought  against  the 
French  at  Borodino;  was  subsequently  nomi- 
nated to  the  command  of  a division  of  the  Rus- 
sian army,  amounting  to  30,000  men,  and,  after 
sharing  in  the  campaign  in  Germany,  assisted 
at  the  capture  of  Paris.  Subsequently  to  the 
peace,  lie  made  a three  years’  tour  in  Europe, 
as  the  companion  of  the  grand-duke  Michael ; 
and,  after  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Ni- 
cholas, was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Russian  army  on  the  Persian  frontier.  War 
broke  out  between  Russia  and  Persia  about  the 
same  time,  and  Paskewitch  defeated  the  shah’s 
army  at  Elizabetlipol  and  at  Erivan.  The  treaty 
of  Turkmanchai  restored  peace  between  the  bel- 
ligerents; but  war  against  Turkey  almost  im- 
mediately followed.  In  1828  lie  took  Kars,  and, 
in  tlic  following  year,  Erzeroum;  for  which 
services  the  emperor  Nicholas  created  him 
field-marshal.  In  1830  ho  fought  against  the 
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Circassians,  and,  in  the  year  following,  succeeded! 
Marshal  Diebitsch  as  commander  of  the  Rusl 
sian  army  acting  against  the  Poles.  His  in- 
variable good  fortune  attended  his  efforts,  and 
he  was  soon  the  master  of  Warsaw.  Elevated 
to  the  rank  of  Prince  of  Warsaw,  and  created 
governor-general  ol  Poland,  he  spent  the 
subsequent  sixteen  years  in  crushing  the  na- 
tionality of  that  country',  and  in  converting 
Warsaw  into  a strong  fortress  capable  of  over- 
awing the  Poles.  In  1819  he  went  into  Hun- 
gary as  commander  of  a powerful  Russian  army 
and  was  soon  afterwards  able  to  commence  "a 
dispatch  to  Nicholas  with  the  words,  “Hun- 
gary is  at  your  feet.”  When  war  broke  out 
between  Turkey  and  Russia,  Paskewitch  was 
summoned  to  the  field;  but  was  slightly 
wounded  at  the  repulse  of  the  Russians  at 
Silistria.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  seized 
with  an  illness  which  terminated  in  his  death. 
As  a military  commander,  he  was  held,  by  the 
most  competent  judges,  to  be  only  mediocre ; 
but  the  large  and  well-equipped  armies  he  led 
against  the  Persians,  and,  at  a later  period, 
against  the.  exhausted  Hungarians,  enabled 
him  to  achieve  successes  which  were  little  de- 
pendent upon  his  own  skill  in  warfare,  n.  at 
Pultowa,  1782;  d.  at  Warsaw,  1856. 

Pasley,  Sir  Charles  William,  pas'-le,  an  emi- 
nent British  engineer  officer,  who  at  first 
served  in  the  artillery,  but  subsequently  ex- 
changed to  the  engineers.  He  was  at  the  de- 
fence of  Gaeta  in  1806 ; at  the  siege  of  Copen- 
hagen in  the  following  year;  was  aide-de-camp 
to  Sir  John  Moore  in  Spain  in  1808-9;  and 
chief  engineer  to  the  marquis  of  Huntley’s 
division  in  the  Waleheren  expedition.  At  the 
siege  of  Flushing  he  received  a wound  in  the 
thigh  and  an  injury  to  the  spine.  He  sub- 
sequently served  in  the  Peninsular  war.  Among 
bis  most  important  publications  may  be  men- 
tioned— “ Course  of  Military  Instruction,  for 
the  Use  of  the  Royal  Engineer  Department,” 

“ Exercise  of  the  New-decked  Pontoons,”  in- 
vented by  himself;  “Rules  for  Conducting  the 
Practical  Operations  of  a Siege,”  and  a very 
valuable  work  to  architects  and  many  sections 
of  the  general  public,  entitled  “ Observations 
on  Limes,  Cements,  Mortars,  Stuccoes.  Con- 
cretes, &c.”  in  1353  be  was  named  colonel- 
commandant  of  the  royal  engineers,  having 
previously  been  created  lieutenant-general,  and 
a knight  commander  of  the  Bath,  as  well  as 
receiving  the  degree  of  U.C.L.  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  b.  about  1781 ; d.  1861. 

Pasquieu,  Stephen,  pus'-ke-ai,  an  eminent 
French  lawyer,  who  pleaded  so  ably  against 
Versoris,  the  defender  of  the  Jesuits,  that 
Henry  III.  made  him  advocate-general  to  the 
Chamber  of  Accounts.  His  works  are,  “ Re- 
searches relative  to  the  History  of  France,”  an 
authority  upon  the  civil  history  of  the  old 
French  monarchy;  letters,  portraits,  epigrams, 
and  epitaphs.  ‘The  most  celebrated  of  his 
poems  is  that  called  “ Pucc,”  occasioned  by 
the  author’s  seeing  a flea  on  the  bosom  of  a 
lady.  d.  at  Paris,  1529;  d.  1615. 

Passemant,  Claude  Simeon,  pasx'-mont , a 
French  mechanician,  who  was  bred  to  trade, 
but  having  a great  inclination  to  scientific  puiv 
suits,  devoted  himself  to  the  construction  of 
mathematical  instruments.  He  published  an 
account  of  a large  reflecting  telescope,  mado' 
by  him  in  1738,  and  also  constructed  an  astro- 
nomical pendulum  surmounting  a celestial 
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sphere,  which  he  presented  to  Louis  XV,  n.  at 
Paris,  1702;  d.  1769. 

Passeri,  John  Baptist,  pas'-se-re,  an  emi- 
nent Italian  painter  and  poet,  was  the  dis- 
ciple of  Domenichino.  He  wrote,  “Lives  of 
the  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects  ” of  his 
time,  a work  containing  thirty-six  lives,  n.  at 
Pome,  about  1610;  d.  1679. 

Passeroni,  John  Charles,  pas'-se-ro’-ne,  an 
eminent  Italian  poet,  who  was  educated  under 
the  Jesuits  at  Milan,  and  was  afterwards  or- 
dained a priest.  He  went  to  Rome  with  Lucini, 
the  papal  nuncio,  but  constantly  refused  all  pre- 
ferment, choosing  rather  to  live  a studious  life 
in  a condition  almost  bordering  upon  destitu- 
tion. Returning  to  Milan,  he  became  a member 
of  the  Institute  of  the  Cis-Alpine  Republic,  and 
wrote  a poem  entitled  “ The  Cicerone,”  in  which 
he  ridiculed  the  follies  and  vices  of  society.  The 
poem  is  highly  original  in  style  and  treatment, 
and  is  so  flowing  and  natural,  that  its  author 
has  been  compared  to  Ovid.  He  also  wrote 
several  volumes  of  fables  in  verse,  after  the 
manner  of  TEsop,  Phtcdrus,  and  others,  u.  at 
Condamine,  Nizza,1713;  d.  at  Milan,  1803. 

Passionei,  Dominic,  pas'-se-o-nai'-e,  an  emi- 
nent Italian  cardinal,  was  of  an  illustrious 
family  at  Fossombrone,  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino. 
He  formed  a rich  library  and  collection  of  manu- 
scripts. In  1706  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  much  respected,  particularly  by  Montfau- 
con:  thence  he  went  to  Holland,  and  was  at 
the  congress  at  Utrecht  in  1712.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  various  negotiations,  particularly  in 
Switzerland;  of  which  he  published  an  account, 
under  the  title  of ‘ Acta  Legationis  Helveticae." 
He  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  of  Prince 
Eugene,  and  was  made  archbishop  of  Ephesus. 
His  library  was  purchased  by  the  Augustine 
monastery,  which,  thus  increased,  became  one 
of  the  finest  at  Rome.  n.  1682;  d.  1761. 

_ Pasta,  Judith,  pas'-ta,  a celebrated  Italian 
singer,  who  was  of  Hebrew  extraction,  and 
studied  music  at  the  Conservatoire  of  Milan. 
In  1816  she  appeared  at  the  Italian  Opera  of 
Paris,  and  afterwards  passed  to  London,  but 
obtained  only  a small  amount  of  success  in  both 
these  cities.  This  partial  failure  caused  her  to 
return  to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
her  musical  knowledge.  In  1820  she  again 
sang  at  several  of  the  principal  Italian  opera- 
houses,  and  everywhere  met  with  an  enthusi- 
astic reception.  At  Paris,  where  she  reap- 
peared in  the  following  year,  she  achieved  the 
greatest  triumphs  as  a vocalist,  and  when  she 
reappeared  in  London,  was  greeted  with  a bril- 
liant reception.  After  reigning  as  the  queen 
of  song  during  fifteen  years,  she,  in  1836,  re- 
tired to  a magnificent  villa  on  the  Lake  of 
Como.  n.  near  Milan,  1798;  d.  1865. 

Patel,  Pierre,  pa’-tel,  an  eminent  French 
P^lnter,  commonly  called  by  his  countrymen 
the  French  Claude,  from  his  imitation  of  that 
master.  His  landscapes  are  very  beautiful,  b. 
ml- ranee,  1654;  killed  in  a duel,  1703. 

Paterculus,.  Caius  Velleius,  pai-ter'-Jcu-lus, 
a Roman  historian,  who  commanded  the  cavalry 
in  Germany  under  Tiberius,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  praftorship.  He  wrote  an  epitome  of 
Roman  history,  which  is  extant,  and  which 
commences  with  a period  anterior  to  the  foun- 
. Romc>  and  concludes  with  the  times 
oi  iiberius  and  Sejanus.  b.  about  19  n.c.;  n it 
is  supposed,  31  A.n. 

Paterson,  William, pcit'-er-son,  the  originator 
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of  several  celebrated  projects  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, of  whose  early  life  scarcely  anything  is 
known.  By  some  lie  is  stated  to  have'belongedi 
to  the  clerical  profession;  to  have  acted  as  a. 
missionary  in  the  West  Indies,  and  afterwards 
as  a buccaneer.  He  first  came  into  notice  as 
the  projector  of  certain  schemes  in  trade  and 
banking,  which  he  submitted  to  the  merchants 
of  London,  after  having  proposed  them,  with- 
out success,  to  the  trading  communities  in  the 
Low  Countries.  His  banking  projects  are  said 
to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  was  incorporated  in  1694;  but 
it  is  asserted  that  the  rich  capitalists  quar- 
relled with  and  discarded  him,  after  they  had 
availed  themselves  of  his  suggestions.  His  next 
scheme  was  the  famous  Darien  expedition,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing,  cn  that  isthmus,  a 
trading  colony,  which  should  rival  the  English 
East  India  Company.  Patersop  obtained  an 
act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  in  1694,  for  the 
incorporation  of  “The  Company  of  Scotland 
trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies.”  'Lite  scheme 
was  stoutly  opposed  in  England,  and  as 
warmly  supported  in  Scotland,  where  it  be- 
came quite  a national  speculation.  The  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  company  proposed  to 
trade,  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  sound, 
and  likely  to  render  Scotland,  as  was  repre- 
sented in  the  English  Parliament,  “the  general 
storehouse  for  tobacco  sugar,  cotton,  hides, 
and  timber;”  but  the  selection  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien  as  a central  point  where  the  com- 
merce of  the  East  and  the  West  was  to  meet, 
proved  a most  disastrous  choice ; for  the  expe- 
dition ended  in  total  failure.  Paterson  was 
deeply  afflicted  at  the  unfortunate  termination 
of  liis  scheme,  and  returned  to  Scotland  in  a 
condition  bordering  upon  insanity.  His  after- 
life was  spent  in  obscurity,  b.  in  Scotland, 
about  1660 ; d.  unrecorded  when. 

Patkul,  John  Reinhold,  pat-kuV , a Livonian 
gentleman,  who  defended  the  liberties  of  his 
country  against  the  oppressions  of  Sweden  with 
great  firmness,  and  in  1689  was  deputed  to  ad- 
dress a memorial  on  behalf  of  the  distressed 
people  of  Livonia  to  Charles  XI.,  who  took  it  as 
an  act  of  treason,  and  caused  a process  to  issue 
against  Patkul,  who  was  condemned  to  be  be- 
headed. Thereupon  he  fled  to  Russia,  and 
afterwards  to  Poland.  When  Charles  XLI. 
forced  Augustus  to  make  peace,  he  made  it 
one  of  the  conditions  that  Patkul  should  be  de- 
livered up;  and  this  brave  and  unfortunate 
man  was  broken  on  the  wheel  {u  1707. 

Patou,  Sir  Joseph  Noel,  pai'-ton,  a modern 
Scotch  painter,  who  studied  at  the  Royal  Scot- 
tish Academy,  and  first  attracted  notice  by  his 
cartoon  of  “ The  Spirit  of  Religion,”  which  ob- 
tained one  of  the  £200  premiums  given  at  tho 
cartoon  competition  at  Westminster  Ilall  in 
1845.  Two  years  later,  he  won  the  second  class 
prize  of  £300  for  his  paintings  “ Christ  bearin'* 
the  Cross,”  and  “ The  Reconciliation  of  Oberon 
and  Titania.”  His  best  works  were  “ Quarrel 
of  Oberon  and  Titania,”  purchased  for  the  Scot- 
tish National  Gallery  for  £1100;  “ Dante  Medi- 
tating the  Episode  of  Francesca,”  “The  Pursuit 
of  Pleasure,”  and  “ Home.”  b.  at  Dunfermline 
Fifeshire,  1823. 

Patrick,  St.,  the  apostle  of  Ireland,  pat'-rik, 
is  asserted  by  some  to  have  been  a native  of 
Scotland,  and  by  others,  of  Wales.  In  the 
“ Catalogue  of  British  Saints,”  he  is  said  to 
have  been  principal  of  a college  in  Wales ; but 
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was  taken  captive  by  some  pirates  of  Ireland 
the  inhabitants  of  which  country  ho  converted 
to  Christianity.  It  appears  certain  that  he  was 
a bishop,  and  founded  many  churches  and 
schools  of  learning,  d.  towards  the  close  of  the 
5th  century. 

1 atricic,  Peter,  a native  of  Thessalonica 
who  was  employed  by  Justinian  in  important 
negotiations,  for  which  ho  was  made  master  of 
the  palace.  He  wrote  “ The  History  of  Ambas- 
sadors, in  the  collection  of  Byzantine  histo- 
rians. Flourished  in  the  8th  century. 

Patrick,  Simon,  a learned  English  prelate, 
who  was  educated  at  Queen’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and,  on  entering  into  orders,  obtained 
the  living  ol  Battersea,  in  Surrey,  and  after- 
waids  that  ot  St.  Paul,  Covcnt  Garden.  During 
the  plague  of  1665,  he  continued  in  London, 
administering  the  offices  of  religion  to  his 
parishioners.  He  became  dean  of  Peterborough 
in  1678,  and,  in  1689,  bishop  of  Chichester ; 
whence  he  was  translated  to  Ely  in  1691.  He 
is  well  known  for  his  valuable  commentary  on 
the  Old  Testament,  usually  published  with 
Lowth  on  the  Prophets,  and  Whitby  on  the 
Hew  Testament.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
some  controversial  tracts  against  the  Romanists 
and  dissenters,  and  several  books  of  practical 
divinity,  b.  in  Lincolnshire,  1626;  d.  1707. 

Patru,  Oliver,  pa-trod , an  eminent  French 
lawyer,  whose  talents  procured  him  a place  in 
the  French  Academy  in  1640;  on  which  occa- 
sion he  made  an  eloquent  speech,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  custom  for  all  new  members  to  de- 
liver introductory  orations.  The  critical  judg- 
ment of  Patru  was  so  great  that  he  was  called 
the  Quintilian  of  France ; it  also  gained  him 
the  friendship  of  Racine  and  Boileau.  His 
works  consist  of  Memoirs,  Letters,  and  Dis- 
courses. b.  at  Paris,  1604 ; d.  1681. 

Pattison,  William, pat'-e-son,  an  English  poet 
of  great  genius,  whose  imprudence,  however, 
made  his  life  miserable  and  his  death  prema- 
ture. Having  quarrelled  with  his  tutor  at  Sid- 
ney College,  Cambridge,  and  fearing  expulsion, 
he  went  to  London,  where  he  plunged  into  all 
the  pleasures  of  the  metropolis,  was  soon  re- 
duced to  indigence,  and  died  of  small-pox  in 
his  21st  year.  b.  1706. 

Paucton,  Alexis,  poles' -twang,  a French  ma- 
thematician, who  received  his  education  in  the 
mathematical  and  naval  academy  at  Nantes, 
after  which  he  went  to  Paris,  where  his  integrity 
and  talents  procured  him  patronage  and  a place. 
His  works  are,  “Metrology;  or,  a Treatise  on 
the  Weights,  Measures,  and  Moneys  of  all 
Countries,  Ancient  and  Modern,”— a much- 
esteemed  volume;  “Theory  of  the  Laws  of 
Nature,  with  a Dissertation  on  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt.”  b.  in  France,  1736;  d.  1798. 

Paul  I.,  Pope,  port,  was  the  successor  of 
Stephen,  in  757.  He  engaged  in  disputes  with 
Dcsiderius,  king  of  the  Longobards,  but  was 
supported  by  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks,  d.  767. 

Paul  II.  succeeded  Pius  II.  1464.  He  sought 
to  organize  a league  of  the  Christian  princes 
against  the  Turks,  who,  at  the  time,  threatened 
to  invade  Italy,  and  also  endeavoured  to  estab- 
lish peace  among  the  different  Italian  states. 
He  had  a great  dislike  to  profane  learning,  and 
shut  up  an  academy  which  had  been  formed  at 
Rome  for  tho  cultivation  of  Greek  and  Roman 
learning,  many  members  of  which  were  impri- 
soned and  tortured,  d.  1471. 

Paul  III.,  whose  name  was  Alexander  Far- 
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neso,  was  elected  to  the  papal  chair  in  suc- 
cession to  Clement  VIE,  in  1534.  In  his  reign 
the  Council  of  Trent  was  called.  He  established 
the  Inquisition, confirmed  theSociety  of  Jesuits 
condemned  the  Interim  of  Charles  V.,  and  acted 
with  rigour  against  Henry  VIII.  of  England 


Paul  IV.,  John  Peter  Caraffa,  was  elected  in 
1565,  at  the  age  of  80.  He  was  a bigoted  pre- 
late, and  when  Queen  Elizabeth  announced  to 
him,  by  the  English  ambassador,  her  accession 
to  the  throne,  he  haughtily  declared  that  tho 
kingdom  was  a fief  of  the  Holy  See,  and  that 
she  had  no  right  to  assume  the  crown  without 
his  leave,  particularly  as  she  wa3  illegitimate. 
d.  1559. 


Paul  V .,  Camillo  Borghese,  was  elected  in 
1605,  after  the  death  of  Leo  XI.  He  had  a dis- 
pute with  the  senate  of  Venice,  over  which  he 
pretended  to  have  a right;  but  it  was  so  firmly 
resisted  that  the  pope  excommunicated  tlie 
doge  and  senate.  He  also  raised  forces  against 
the  republic;  but  by  the  interference  of  tlie 
emperor  and  other  states,  peace  was  restored  in 
1607.  He  embellished  Rome  with  many  excel- 
lent works  of  sculpture  and  painting,  and  an 
aqueduct.  The  Borghese  family,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  in  Italy,  owed  its  rise  mainly  to  him 
d.  1621. 

Paul  I.,  emperor  of  Russia,  was  the  son  of 
Peter  III.  and -Catharine  If.  He  married  Wil- 
lielmina,  daughter  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  who  died  two  years  after  their  union, 
in  1776.  Paul  took  for  his  second  wife  a prin- 
cess of  Wurtemberg,  and  niece  of  the  king  of 
Prussia.  Upon  the  death  of  Catharine  II.,  in 
1796,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  for  some 
time  gave  promise  of  proving  a great  prince: 
he  released  Kosciusko,  the  Polish  patriot,  Niem- 
cewicz,  and  others  who  had  been  confined  during 
the  previous  reign ; but  his  real  character  soon 
afterwards  displayed  itself.  In  1799  he  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Austria  against  France, 
and  sent  Suwarrow  with  a large  army  into 
Italy;  suddenly  changing  his  views,  he  recalled 
his  forces,  formed  a northern  confederacy,  and 
seized  the  persons  and  property  of  the  English 
in  Ills  dominions.  His  conduct  to  his  subjects 
also  became  capricious  and  violent,  and  just  as 
the  northern  coalition  had  been  dissolved  by 
Lord  Nelson’s  destruction  of  the  Danish  fleet  at 
Copenhagen,  a plot  was  formed  among  the  offi- 
cers of  his  court.  The  conspirators  entered  the 
emperor’s  apartments  at  night,  and  presented 
to  him  an  act  of  abdication  for  his  signature. 
On  his  refusal,  a scuffle  ensued,  and  Paul  was 
strangled.  When  the  people  of  St.  Petersburg 
heard  of  his  death  there  were  general  rejoicings. 
B.  1754;  strangled,  1801. 

Paul,  called  “The  Deacon,”  wrote  “The 
History  of  the  Lombards,  ” “ Lives  of  tho 
Saints,  and  of  the  Bishops  of  Metz also  a 
work  called  “IlistoriaMiscclla,”  and  a “History 
of  Rome,”  in  24  books.  He  was  secretary  to  Desi- 
derius,  king  of  the  Lombards,  and  was  after- 
wards in  the  service  of  Charlemagne.  The 
Prince  of  Benevcnto  invited  him  to  his  court, 
and  on  the  death  of  that  prince,  Paul  embraced 
the  monastic  life.  b.  about  740;  n.  799. 

Paul  de  Santa  Maria,  a learned  Spanish 
Jew,  who  is  said  to  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity  by  reading  the  works  of  Aquinas. 
After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  entered  into 
orders,  and  became  preceptor  to  John  II.,  king 
of  Castile,  who  made  him  bishop  of  Carthagcna, 
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and  afterwards  of  Burgos,  b.  at  Burgos,  about 
1375;  d.  1445. — His  three  sons  were  baptized 
with  him;  the  eldest  became  bishop  of  Burgos, 
and  wrote  a “History  of  Spain ;” the  second 
was  bishop  of  Placentia;  and  the  third,  Alvarez, 
wrote  “ The  History  of  John  II.,  King  of  Cas- 


Paul,  Father.  (See  Sarpi,  Peter.) 

Paul  of  Samosata,  an  hcrcsiarch  of  the  3rd 
century,  who  received  his  surname  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  a city  on  the  Euphrates,  and 
became  patriarch  of  Antioch  in  260.  Being  en- 
tertained at  the  court  of  Zenobia,  queen  of 
Syria,  he  endeavoured  to  gain  her  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  by  explaining  away  its  mysteries. 
For  this  purpose,  he  held  that  Christ  was  a 
mere  man,  and  that  the  Trinity  consisted  not  of 
persons  but  attributes.  His  errors  were  con- 
demned by  the  council  of  Antioch,  a.d.  270,  and 
Paul  was  excommunicated,  llis  disciples  were 
called  Paulinists.  Lived  in  the  3rd  century. 

Paul  Vbronese.  (See  Veronese,  Paul.) 

Paula,  St.,  pa'-oo-la,  an  eminent  Roman  lady, 
who  was  descended  from  the  Scipios  and  the 
Gracchi.  On  becoming  a widow,  she  retired  to 
Bethlehem,  where  she  founded  a monastery  and 
houses  of  hospitality,  of  which  St.  Jerome  had 
the  management.  She  practised  the  severest 
austerities  and  self-denial,  which  Jerome  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  moderate.  She  was  acquainted 
with  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  Hebrew,  in 
winch  she  had  Jerome  for  her  master,  b.  317 ; 


d.  407. 

Paulding,  James  Kirke,  paid' -ding,  an  emi- 
nent American  writer,  who  in  1807  began  a 
career  of  authorship  in  collaboration  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Washington  Irving.  With  this 
gentleman,  he  wrote  a series  of  satirical  pa- 
pers, entitled  “Salmagundi.”  In  1813,  he  pro- 
duced a burlesque  poem,  called,  “The  Lay  of  a 
Scotch  Fiddle,”  and  soon  afterwards  published 
a brilliant  reply  to  some  aspersions  cast  upon 
the  American  people  in  the  “ Quarterly  Review.” 
His  next  effort  was  an  imitation  of  Swift,  in  a 
work  entitled  “The  Diverting  History  of  John 
Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan,”  published  in  1816. 
During  the  subsequent  twenty  years  he  con- 
tinued to  labour  industriously  with  his  pen,  and 
in  1837  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  navy, 
under  the  presidency  of  Van  Burcn.  When 
that  president  retired  in  1841,  Paulding  re- 
signed the  post,  and  again  took  up  his  pen.  His 
best  works  are  “ Letters  from  the  South,” 
“ The  Dutchman’s  Fireside,”  “The  Old  Conti- 
nental,” “John  Bull  in  America,”  “The  New 
Pilgrim’s  Progress : a Satire,”  and  “ Tales  of  a 
Good  Woman,  by  a Doubtful  Gentleman.”  One 
of  his  finest  novels,  descriptive  of  life  in  the 
backwoods,  and  entitled  “ Westward  IIo,”  was 
published  in  1832.  This  title  has  since  been 
taken  by  Mr.  Kingsley ; but  there  is  no  further 
resemblance  between  the  works,  b.  at  Paw.- 
lings.  Duchess  county,  New  York,  1779. 

Paulina,  paw-le'-na,  the  wife  of  the  philoso- 
pher Seneca,  who  attempted  to  kill  herself 
when  Nero  condemned  her  husband  to  death. 
The  emperor,  however,  prevented  her,  and  she 
survived  for  several  years  in  the  greatest 
melancholy. 

. Paulinus,  paw-li-mut,  a learned  German  mis- 
sionary, whose  real  name  was  John  Philip 
Werdin.  He  studied  at  Prague,  and  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  Oriental  languages  at 
Rome.  In  1774  he  went  as  missionary  to  the 
court  of  Malabar,  where  he  remained  during 


fourteen  years.  After  his  return  to  Rome,  in 
1790,  he  was  employed  in  superintending  the 
printing  of  religious  works  for  the  use  of  mis- 
sionaries to  Hindostan.  He  wrote  a Sanskrit 
grammar,  and  various  works  upon  the  religion 
and  literature  of  India,  b.  1748;  d.  1806. 

Paulinus,  St.,  bishop  of  Nola,  discharged 
the  office  of  consul  in  378,  and  about  the  same 
time  married  a Spanish  lady,  by  whose  means 
he  embraced  Christianity.  He  then  retired 
to  Spain  with  his  wife,  where  he  bestowed  his 
goods  in  charity,  and  led  a life  of  mortifica- 
tion. In  393  he  entered  into  orders,  and  going 
to  Italy,  was  chosen  bishop  of  Nola.  He  was 
the  author  of  some  Discourses  on  practical 
charity,  and  Poems  and  Letters,  b.  at  Bor- 
deaux, 353 ; d.  431. 

Paulinus,  St.,  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  council  of  Frankfort 
in  794.  He  wrote  a treatise  on  the  Trinity. 
d.  804. 

Paulmt,  Marc  Antoine  Rene  de  Voyer,  Mar- 
quis of,  pole' -me,  minister  of  state,  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy,  was  the  son  of  the 
Marquis  d’Argenson.  He  collected  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  libraries  in  Europe,  which 
was  sold  to  the  Count  d’Artois,  brother  to 
Louis  XVI.  M.  de  Paulmy  published  “ Me- 
langes d’une  grande  Bibliotheque,”  in  sixty-nine 
volumes.  To  him  also  is  attributed  a work 
entitled  “ Essays  in  the  Style  of  those  of  Mon- 
taigne.” b.  at  Valenciennes,  1722;  d.  1787. 

Paulus  TEgineta.  (See  jEgineta,  Paulus.) 

Paulus  TEmilius.  (See  TEhilius,  Paulus.) 

Pausanias,  paw-sai'-ni-as,  the  son  of  Cleom- 
brotus,  king  of  Sparta,  governed  the  kingdom 
for  his  cousin  Pleistarchus  during  his  minority. 
He  also  displayed  great  skill  and  valour  against 
Athens,  which  city  he  took,  and  expelled  the 
ten  tyrants.  Pausanias  afterwards  served 
against  the  Persians  with  equal  glory,  but 
being  discontented  with  his  country,  he  entered 
into  a secret  treaty  with  the  king  of  Persia, 
which  being  discovered  by  the  Ephori,  he,  to 
avoid  the  punishment  due  to  his  treason,  fled 
into  the  temple  of  Minerva,  which  being  held 
sacred,  the  Lacedaemonians  blocked  it  up  with 
stones,  the  first  of  which  was  placed  by  the 
mother  of  Pausanias.  He  was  there  starved  to 
death,  b.c.  467. 

Pausanias,  a Greek  historian  and  orator, 
who  settled  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
the  Philosopher.  Pausanias  wrote  “ Travels 
in  Greece,”  wherein  be  most  minutely  describes 
the  buildings,  monuments,  statues,  and  paint- 
ings, as  they  existed  500  years  after  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  Greek  art.  Fuseli  thus 
speaks  of  this  valuable  work:  “The  minute 
and  scrupulous  diligence  with  which  what  fell 
under  its  author’s  eye  is  there  described,  amply 
satisfies  us,  although  there  is  a want  of  method 
and  judgment.  His  description  of  the  pictures 
of  Polygnotus  at  Delphi,  and  of  the  Jupiter  of 
Phidias  at  Olympia,  arc  perhaps  superior  to  all 
that  might  have  been  given  by  men  of  more 
assuming  powers.  They  are  inestimable  legacies 
to  our  arts.”  Flourished  in  the  second  cen- 
tury. 

Paustas,  pciio'-si-cts,  a painter  of  Sicyon,  who 
studied  under  Pamphilns,  and  was  the  fellow- 
pupil  of  Apelles  and  Melanthius.  He  worked 
in  colours  upon  wood  and  ivory,  according  to 
the  method  now  called  encaustic  painting.  He 
drew  a beautiful  picture  of  his  mistress  Glyccra, 
which  was  bought  by  Lueullus  for  two  talents 
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(about  £'132).  Alter  Ills  death,  the  Sicyonians 
sold  liis  pietuiOJ  to  Scaurus,  the  grandson  of 
By  11  a,  who  built  a gallery  for  them  at  Rome. 
Flourished  about  360  u.c. 

Pauw,  Cornelius,  pou,  a learned  Dutch  writer, 
who  is  known  by  his  discourses  on  the  Greeks, 
the  Americans,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Chinese. 
These  works  arc  curious,  and  show  conside- 
rable ability,  but  they  arc  loo  conjectural,  n. 
at  Amsterdam,  1739 ; n.  at  Xanten,  i 799.— There 
was  another  of  this  name  who  lived  at  Utrecht, 
and  published  several  valuable  edilions  of 
Greek  authors,  particularly  Anacreon,  in  1733. 

Paxton,  Sir  Joseph,  pax'-ton,  an  eminent 
modern  gardener,  the  designer  of  the  building 
lor  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  of  the 
gardens,  terraces,  and  fountains  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  of  Sydenham.  Born  of  parents  in  mode- 
rate circumstances,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
pursuit  of  gardening,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire, who  employed  him  first  at  Chiswick,  and 
afterwards  at  Chatsworth.  He  subsequently 
became,  besides  chief  gardener  at  Chatsworth, 
manager  ol  the  dulcc  of  Devonshire’s  large 
estates  in  Derbyshire.  At  Chatsworth  ho  con- 
structed a grand  conservatory  of  iron  and  glass, 
which  covers  an  acre  of  ground;  and  when  the 
building  committee  of  the  Great  Industrial  Ex- 
hibition of  1851  seemed  almost  to  despair  of 
getting  an  appropriate  design,  Mr.  Paxton  sub- 
mitted one  prepared  on  similar  principles  : this 
design  was  accepted,  and,  with  some  slight 
modifications,  carried  out.  The  new  style  of 
architecture  which  he  had  thus  created,  was 
from  the  outset  immensely  popular.  He  after- 
wards prepared  an  improved  design  for  the  re- 
construction of  the  same  glass  palace  at  Syden- 
ham. For  his  services  he  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  and  in  1851  was  returned  to 
Parliament  as  member  for  Coventry  without 
opposition.  Ho  wrote  many  works  on  horti- 
cultural subjects,  the  chief  of  which  are  “ Pax- 
ton’s Flower  Garden,”  and  “ The  Pocket  Bota- 
nical Dictionary.”  n.  1803;  D.  1865. 

Paten,  Anselm,  pai'-en,  a distinguished 
French  chemist,  was  the  son  of  a gentleman 
largely  engaged  in  industrial  enterprises,  and 
was  sent  to  study  chemistry  under  Vauquelin 
and  Chevreul.  About  1815  he  assumed  the 
directorship  of  a large  manufactory  of  sugar 
from  beetroot,  and  subsequently  applied  him- 
self to  the  discovery  and  application  of  new 
manufacturing  processes,  by  which  he  greatly 
contributed  to  reduce  the  price  of  many  articles 
of  food  ordinarily  used.  Between  the  years  1827- 
44  he  acted  as  member  and  reporter  of  juries  on 
French  industry.  In  1836, he  wasappointed  mem- 
ber of  the  council  and  professor  of  the  school 
of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  afterwards  re- 
ceived a similar  appointment  at  the  Conserva- 
toire des  Arts  ct  Metiers.  In  181-7  ho  was 
created  officer  of  the  l.cgion  of  Honour.  M. 
Paycn  wrote  extensively  on  subjects  more  or- 
less  intimately  connected  with  agricultural  and 
industrial  chemistry.  Among  his  most  ’im- 
portant works  are,  “Course  of  Applied  Che- 
mistry,” “Memoirs  on  Vegetable  Develop- 
ment,” and  “Manual  of  Organic  Chemistry,  as 
applied  to  Agriculture  and  Industry.”  He  was 
also  a valuable  and  industrious  contributor 
to  the  “ Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  and  other 
leading  periodicals,  n.  at  Paris,  1795. 

Payne,  Roger,  pain,  an  English  bookbinder, 
who  was  remarkable  for  the  elegance  and 
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strength  of  his  binding.  He  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed on  scarce  books,  for  the  binding  of 
which  he  received  extraordinary  prices.  For 
an  iEschylus,  bound  by  him  for  earl  Spencer 
he  was  paid  fifteen  guineas.  Payne  lived  in  a’ 
cellar,  and  never  worked  while  lie  had  anv 
money,  lie  made  all  his  own  tools,  and  would 
never  suffer  any  person  to  sec  him  at  work, 
n.  in  London,  1797. 

Peabody,  George,  pd -hod-dy , a wealthy  and 
charitable  American  merchant  and  money- 
broker,  who  settled  in  London  in  1913.  In 
addition  to  providing  ample  funds  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  various  institutions  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  he  gave,  in  1803 
1866,  and  P69,  portions  of  a sum  of  £300  000 
to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of 
London.  The  money  was  laid  out  by  the 
trustees  of  the  fund,  in  erecting  suitable 
dwelling-houses  in  Spitalfields  and  elsewhere. 
b.  1795.  d.  1309. 

Peacock,  Reginald,  pd-Tcok,  an  English  pre- 
late, was  successively  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  and 
Chichester,  by  the  favour  of  Humphrey,  the 
good  duke  of  Gloucester ; but  he  was  deposed 
for  resisting  the  papal  authority,  and  denying 
transubstantiation,  with  other  articles  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  He  was  obliged  to  re- 
cant his  views,  and  his  books  were  publicly 
burnt.  He  then  retired  to  an  abbey,  where  he 
died,  about  1486. 

Peaece,  Nathaniel,  peerse,  an  English  travel- 
ler, who  spent  many  years  in  Africa,  and  lived 
for  several  years  at  Abyssinia.  His  manuscripts, 
which  he  bequeathed  to  Mr.  Salt,  contained 
much  valuable  information  relative  to  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  tlie  last-named  country. 
b.  near  London,  1780;  d.  at  Alexandria,  1320. 

Peaece,  Zac-hary,  a learned  English  divine, 
who  received  his  education  at  Westminster 
school,  whence  be  was  elected  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  wrote  some  papers 
lor  tlio  “ Guardian”  and  “ Spectator.”  He  pub- 
lished an  excellent  edition  of  Longinus  in  1734, 
and,  the  same  year,  obtained  bis  doctor’s  degree. 
When  Woolston  attacked  the  miracles  of  our 
Saviour,  he  was  replied  to  by  Dr.  Pearce  in  an 
anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled  “A  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Miracles  of  Jesus,”  which  went 
through  several  editions.  He  was  preferred 
to  the  deanery  of  Winchester  in  1739,  advanced 
to  the  sec  of  Bangor  in  1748,  and,  in  1756, 
translated  to  Rochester,  with  the  deanery  of 
Westminster  annexed.  Some  time  before  his 
death  he  solicited  leave  to  resign  his  prefer- 
ments ; as  this,  however,  was  unusual,  it  was 
refused  with  respect  to  the  bishopric,  but  ho 
was  permitted  to  give  up  the  deanery.  Besides 
the  above,  lie  published  “ A Review  of  the  Text 
or  Milton,”  “On  the  Origin  of  Temples,”  “An 
Account  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,”  and 
other  works.  After  his  death  were  published 
his  “Commentary  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts,” 
and  Sermons,  b.  in  London,  1090;  n.  1774. 

Peaeson,  Edward,  pcer'-son,  a learned  Eng- 
lish divine,  who  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  afterwards  became  fellow  _ and  tutor  ot 
Sidney  College,  in  that  university.  lie  wrote 
largely,  but  is  chiefly  known  for  Ins  contro- 
versial works,  wherein  lie  wrote  against  Dr. 
Paley’s  theories  as  to  moral  obligation.  He  was 
likewise  a stanch  opponent  of  Calvinism,  and 
entered  into  a long  controversy  thereupon  with 
Mr.  Simeon,  of  the  university  of  Camondge. 
b,  at  Ipswich,  about  1760 ; d.  1811, 
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Pearson,  John,  an  eminent  English  bishop, 
who  received  his  education  at  Eton,  whence  he 
was  elected  to  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  lie 
was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Chester  in 
1673.  Bishop  Pearson  is  principally  known 
by  his  valuable  “ Exposition  on  the  Creed,”  of 
which  there  have  been  several  editions.  HeJ 
also  wrote  a “ Defence  of  the  Epistles  of  St 
Ignatius,”  and  other  learned  works,  b.  in  Nor- 
folk, 1013;  d.  1GSG. 

Pecchio,  Joseph,  pek'-ke-o,  a modern  Italian 
author,  who  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  after- 
wards became  assistant  councillor  of  finances  at 
1U  ilan,  which  post  he  lost  at  the  Austrian  occu- 
pation in  1814.  Seven  years  afterwards  he  was 
forced  to  fly,  on  account  of  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  a conspiracy  against  the  Austrian 
rulers  of  M ilan.  He  travelled  a great  deal  upon 
the  continent  ; but  eventually  repaired  to  Eng- 
land, where,  in  1825,  he  was  commissioned  by 
the  Philhellenic  committee  to  convey  a large 
sum  of  money  to  the  Greeks,  then  struggling 
against  the  Turks.  He  subsequently  married 
an  English  lady,  and  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture, composing,  among  other  valuable  works, 
a series  ot  sketches  of  English  habits  and  man- 
ners, which  were  as  humorous  as  they  were  just 
and  discriminating,  b.  at  Milan,  1785;  n.  1835. 

Pechantre,  Nicholas  de,  pe'-lcan to,  a French 
poet,  who  three  times  gained  the  poetical  prize 
from  the  Aeademie  des  Jeux  Floraux.  Ilis 
tragedy  of  “ Geta”  was  performed  at  Paris  in 
1687  with  great  applause.  This  was  followed 
by  Jugurtha,”  “The  Death  of  Nero,”  and 
some  others,  n.  at  Toulouse,  1638;  d.  1708. 

Peck,  Francis,  pek,  an  eminent  English  anti- 
quary, who  received  his  education  at  Cambridge 
where  he  took  his  degrees  in  arts.  He  obtained’ 
the  living  of  Godeby,  in  Leicestershire,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death.  He  wrote,  amon0, 
many  other  learned  works,  “ The  Annals  of 
Stamford,”  “The  Life  of  Milton,”  “Memoirs  of 
Cromwell;”  and  published  a collection  of  histo- 
ncal  tracts,  entitled  “ Desiderata  Curiosa  ” 
b.  at  Stamford,  Lincolnshire,  1692;  d.  1743. 

Pecorone,  Giovanni  1*  iorentino,  pclc-o-vo'-vcii 
a Florentine  novelist  of  the  14th  century,  who’ 
according  to  some,  was  a notary,  and  to  others’ 
a 1-  ranciscan  monk.  He  belonged  to  the  party 
ot  the  Guelphs,  and  was  an  ardent  follower  of 
the  pope.  His  “Novclli,”  which  have  been 
often  reprinted,  are  little  inferior  to  Boccaccio 
and  are  valuable  for  the  view  they  afford  of 

^Lopimons  and  m:mncrs  of  his  time.  d.  about 

loSO. 

Pecquet,  Jean,  pek'-ai,  an  eminent  French 
physician,  who  discovered  the  lacteal  vein  that 
conveys  the  chyle  to  the  heart,  and  which  is 
therefore  called  the  reservoir  of  Pecquet.  In 
16o4  he  published  a work  entitled  “ Expcri- 
Fnnta  ^ova  Anatomies,”  and,  in  1661,  another 
lie  1 horaeis  Laeteis.”  n.  1622;  d.  1674. 

Pedro  I.,  Don  Antonio,  pe'-dro  ( pai'-dro ) 
emperor  of  Brazil,  was  the  son  of  the  regent  of 
Portugal,  afterwards  John  VI.  In  the  interval 
between  1803-21,  his  father  found  a refuge  in 
Jirazil,  having  been  driven  from  Portugal  by 
Napoleon  I.;  but,  a year  after  John  had  left 
the  country  for  Portugal,  Brazil  declared  itself 
independent,  and  elected  Don  Pedro  ns  its 

DnnCrn\  death  of  Jolin  VL> in  1826,  left 
Hon  Pedro  the  crown  of  Portugal : he  soon 

frward?  cstablished  a liberal  government  in 

nhdt  °/-mtr&  and  "rantcd  ifc  » charter.  After 
abdicating  the  crown  of  Portugal  in  favour  of 
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his  daughter,  Donna  Maria,  lie  nominated  his 
brother,  Don  Miguel,  regent ; but  scarcely  had. 
he  quitted  Portugal,  than  Don  Miguel  took  pos- 
session of  the  throne.  In  1831  Pedro  was  com- 
pelled to  abdicate  the  throne  of  Brazil  in  favour 
of  his  son,  Don  Pedro  II.  Returning  to  Europe, 
he  raised  troops  in  France  and  England,  with 
which  ho,  in  1833,  drove  Don  Miguel  from  the 
throne  of  Portugal,  and  placed  the  crown  upon 
the  head  of  his  daughter.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried ; his  first  wife  being  Maria  Leopoldina, 
archduchess  of  Austria,  and  the  second,  Ame- 
lia, daughter  of  Prince  Eugene  de  Beauliar- 
nais.  B.  1793;  n.  1S34. 

Pedro  II.,  Don  John  Charles,  emperor  of 
Brazil,  was  son  of  the  preceding,  who  abdicated 
the  throne  in  his  favour  when  he  was  only  in  his 
6th  year.  Until  1814,  Brazil  had  been  governed 
by  a council  of  regency;  but  at  that  period  he 
was  compelled  to  ascend  the  throne  in  his  15th 
year.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  much 
troubled;  but  Jos6  Feliciano,  the  last  of  the 
insurgents,  was  totally  defeated  in  1842,  after 
which  time  he  reigned  in  peace.  In  1851  the 
war  between  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres  was  ter- 
minated with  the  fall  of  Rosas.  Under  Don 
Pedro  II.  the  Brazilian  empire  made  rapid 
advances  both  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  com- 
merce. b. 1825. 

Pedro  V.,  king  of  Portugal,  was  the  son  of 
Donna  Maria  II.  and  Fernando  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  king  consort.  After  visiting  France  and 
England  during  his  father’s  regency, he  ascended 
the  throne  in  1855.  In  1857  he  married  the 
Princess  Stephanie  Wilhelmina  Antoine,  of 
Hohcnzollern  Sigmaringpn,  who  died  two  years 
afterwards,  b.  1837;  d.  1861. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  peel,  first  baronet,  and 
father  of  the  British  statesman,  was  brought 
up  to  the  cotton  trade,  and  in  1773,  he  being 
then  in  his  23rd  year,  entered  into  partnership 
with  Mr.  William  Yates,  at  Bury,  in  Lancashire. 
Ten  years  afterwards,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  his  paitnei,  and  from  that  time  his  career 
was  one  of  uninterrupted  prosperity.  In  1790 
he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  member 
tor  Tamworth.  Seven  years  afterwards,  when 
the  capitalists  of  the  nation  were  called  upon 
to  subscribe  to  the  “ Loyalty  Loan,”  the  firm  of 
which  he  was  the  head  contributed  the  considcr- 
alfic  sum  of  £10,000.  He  also  distinguished 
himself  by  Ins  zeal  in  the  volunteer  movement 
ot  the  Period,  and  vyas  appointed  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  Bury  Loyal  Volunteers,  consist- 
ing  principally  of  his  own  workmen.  In  1800 
he  vyas  created  a baronet,  and  shortly  before  had 
made  a speech  in  Parliament,  advocating  the 
union  with  Ireland,  which  was  published,  and 
circulated  in  large  numbers  throughout  that 
country.  He  retired  from  Parliament  in  1820 
and  went  to  reside  on  his  estate  of  Drayton 
Manor,  Staffordshire.  His  large  landed  property 
vyas  entailed  upon  his  eldest  son,  the  great 
statesman,  to  whom  also  he  left,  it  is  supposed 
about  halt  a million  of  money.  To  his  younger 
Sn-\SJ1C  efc  and  to  liis  daughters 

£o0,000  each.  He  had  previously  allowed  his 
eldest  son  an  annual  income  of  £9000,  and  had 
settled  upon  Ins  other  children  about  £240  000 
b.  at  Peel’s  Cross,  near  Lancaster,  1750-  n at 
Drayton  Manor,  Staffordshire,  1830.  ’ 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  second  baronet,  a distin- 
guished British  statesman,  was  eldest  son  of 
the  preceding.  His  early  education  was  re- 
ceived under  the  eye  of  his  father,  a Wan  of 
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great  energy  and  clearness  of  intellect.  When 
lie  arrived  at  a sufficient  age,  lie  was  sent  to 
Harrow,  where  he  showed  himself  a docile  and 
submissive  schoolboy,  but,  at  first,  by  no  means 
an  advanced  one.  After  a short  time,  however, 
lie  progressed  rapidly  and  securely,  and  soon 
left  all  competitors  behind.  Lord  Byron,  his 
contemporary  at  Harrow,  has  given  the  follow- 
ing record  of  his  school-days: — “Peel,  the 
orator  and  statesman  (that  was,  or  is,  or  is  to 
be),  was  my  form-fellow,  and  we  were  both  at 
the  top  of  our  remove.  Wc  were  on  good  terms, 
but  his  brother  was  my  intimate  friend.  There 
were  always  great  hopes  of  Peel  amongst  us  all, 
— masters  and  scholars;  and  he  has  not  disap- 
pointed them.  As  a scholar,  he  was  greatly  my 
superior;  as  a declaimer  and  actor,  1 was 
reckoned  at  least  his  equal.  As  a schoolboy, 
out  of  school,  I was  always  in  scrapes,  and  he 
never;  and,  in  school,  he  always  knew  his  les- 
son, and  I rarely ; but  when  I knew  it,  I knew 
it  nearly  as  well.”  When  Peel  had  completed 
his  16th  year,  be  became  a gentleman  commoner 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
degree  of  A.B.  with  unprecedented  distinction, 
taking  the  honours  of  a double  first  class, — 
first  in  classics,  first  in  mathematics.  In  the 
year  1809  he  attained  his  majority,  and  also 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for 
Cashel,  in  Tipperary.  He  began  his  Parlia- 
mentary career  as  a supporter  of  Mr.  Perceval. 
In  the  following  year  he  seconded  the  address 
in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  and 
had  so  greatly  distinguished  himself  among  the 
Tory  party,  that  he  soon  afterwards  entered  office 
as  under-secretary  for  the  Home  department. 
He  continued  in  the  Home  department  until  the 
death  of  Mr.  Perceval,  in  1812,  when  certain 
changes  in  the  ministry  took  place,  and  Mr. 
Peel  was  appointed  chief  secretary  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  for  Chippenham,  in  Wiltshire.  He  held 
the  secretaryship  of  Ireland  for  six  years,  during 
which  he  introduced  several  measures  tending 
to  preserve  peace  in  that  country,  and  also  esta- 
blished the  constabulary  force.  In  1817  he  was 
chosen  as  one  of  the  Parliamentary  representa- 
tives of  the  University  of  Oxford.  Two  years 
later,  he  sat  as  chairman  on  the  celebrated  com- 
mittee which  resulted  in  the  return  to  cash 
payments.  On  the  retirement  of  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  in  1822,  Peel  became  Home  secretary. 
When  Canning  became  premier,  in  1827,  Peel 
retired,  in  consequence  of  still  retaining  his 
opinion  that  the  demands  made  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  should  be  resisted.  In  the  following 
year,  however,  he  again  entered  the  ministry, 
this  time  under  the  duke  of  Wellington.  Both 
the  duke  and  himself  were  subsequently  brought 
to  see  that  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  could  no 
longer  be  withstood,  and  he  accordingly  moved 
the  Relief  Bill,  which  was  carried,  after  a long 
and  arduous  struggle,  in  1829.  In  the  follow- 
in0*  year  he  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy,  upon 
the  death  of  his  father.  He  opposed,  with 
all  his  power,  the  great  movement  for  Parlia- 
mentary reform,  which  was  brought  to  a 
triumphant  close  in  the  year  1832.  Under  the 
reformed  Parliament  the  Tory  party  was  m a 
decided  minority;  but  Sir  Robert  was,  never- 
theless, summoned  to  form  a Conservative  mi- 
nistry. Much  against  his  own  inclination,  he 
did  so ; but,  as  he  had  predicted,  the  Conserva- 
tives held  power  for  a few  months  only._  I ms 
happened  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1835.  lhe 
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Whig  party  having  regained  office,  Sir  Robert 
went  into  opposition,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  careful  organization  of  his  forces,  so  as  to 
take  advantage  of  the  first  great  check  the 
Whigs  might  receive.  In  1839  the  Whig  mi- 
nistry resigned;  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  “sent 
for,"  and  submitted  to  her  Majesty  a list  of  his 
coadjutors,  at  the  same  time  requesting  that 
certain  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  who  were 
near  relatives  of  the  Whigs,  should  be  removed. 
This  request  was  not  acceded  to ; whereupon  Sir 
Robert  abandoned  his  idea  of  forming  a cabinet. 
The  Whigs,  accordingly,  retained  power  until 
1841,  when,  having  been  repeatedly  defeated  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  they  resigned,  and 
made  way  for  their  great  opponent,  who  became 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  the  duke  of  Wellington 
accepting  a seat  in  his  cabinet  without  office, 
but  taking  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  limits  of  this  article  preclude  anything 
like  a detailed  account  of  the  great  events 
which  followed,  and  which  caused  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  be  regarded  by  the  British  nation  as  the 
greatest  and  most  disinterested  statesman  it 
has  ever  had.  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  ministry  was 
formed  on  the  strictest  protectionist  principles; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  leader  of  that  great  and 
powerful  party  contrived  to  effect  considerably 
more  in  the  way  of  fiscal  and  financial  re- 
forms than  could  be  even  attempted  by  the 
Whigs,  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  more 
liberal  and  more  progressive  party.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  during  his  celebrated  tenure  of  office,  be- 
tween the  years  1841-46,  effected  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws,  the  relaxation  of  the  whole  com- 
mercial code ; passed  the  Bank  Charter  Act, 
and  established  the  general  financial  policy  of 
the  country  on  a firmer  basis  than  was  ever 
before  the  case.  For  these  great  sen-ices,  which 
were  only  effected  by  a fundamental  change  of 
the  policy  to  which  he  had  hitherto  pledged 
himself,  Sir  Robert  Peel  incurred  the  odium  of 
his  party,  most  of  the  members  of  which  aban- 
doned him.  In  1846  he  was  compelled  to  resign 
office;  and  from  that  period  until  his  death  he 
continued  to  assist  the  Whig  Administration. 
Henceforth  he  never  sousrht  to  weaken  any  of 
the  existing  parties  in  the  House,  but  continued 
to  give  his  adherence  to  whatever  measure  he 
thought  best  calculated  to  advance  the  general 
good.  “ He  had  known  enough  of  place  and 
power,”  it  has  been  said ; “ he  was  jealous  of 
his  influence,  and  cared  for  little  beyond.  Time 
had  chastened  the  few  prejudices  he  possessed, 
and  his  clear  head  was  undisturbed  by  any  of 
those  clouds  with  which  the  passions  or  prompt- 
ings of  the  heart  obscure  the  judgments  of 
most  public  men.  On  the  night  before  the  oc- 
currence of  the  fatal  accident  which  terminated 
the  life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  for  more  than  forty  years  had 
witnessed  his  triumphs  and  reverses,  was  filled 
with  an  extraordinary  assemblage,  anxious  for 
the  result  of  a great  political  crisis.”  That 
result  would,  most  probably,  have  been  the 
return  of  the  great  statesman  to  the  power  lie 
no  longer  coveted;  but,  on  the  very  next  day, 
while  riding  through  St.  James’s  Park,  lus 
horse  suddenly  shied,  and  threw  Sir  Robert 
over  its  head.  He  was  taken  up,  and  conveyed 
to  his  residence  in  Whitehall  Gardens,  where, 
three  days  afterwards,  he  breathed  his  last. 
This  notice  of  the  great  statesman’s  life  is  ne- 
cessarily short  and  meagre ; but  students  ol  lus 
career  may  find  every  detail  requisite  for  the 
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full  comprehension  of  his  policy  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, in  two  works,  entitled  respectively,  “The 
Political  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,”  by  Thomas 
Doubleday;  and  “ The  Life  and  Acts  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,”  by  M.  Guizot,  a translation  of 
which  work  was  published  by  Mr.  Bentley. 
After  an  able  characterization  of  Sir  Robert's 
political  genius,  M.  Guizot  thus  concludes : — 
“ He  was  a great  and  honest  servant  of  the 
state;  proud  with  a sort  of  humility,  and  desir- 
ing to  shine  with  no  brilliancy  extrinsic  to  his 
natural  sphere ; devoted  to  his  country,  without 

any  craving  for  reward Severing 

himself  from  the  past  without  cynical  indiffer- 
ence, braving  the  future  without  adventurous 
boldness ; solely  swayed  by  the  desire  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  present,  and  to  do  himself 
honour  by  delivering  his  country  from  peril  or 
embarrassment.  He  was  thus,  in  turn,  a Con- 
servative and  a Reformer,  a Tory  or  Whig,  and 
almost  a Radical  ; popular  and  unpopular ; 
using  his  strength  with  equal  ardour,  some- 
times in  making  an  obstinate  resistance,  some- 
times in  yielding  concessions  which  were 
perhaps  excessive ; more  wise  than  provident, 
more  courageous  than  firm,  but  always  sincere, 
patriotic,  and  marvellously  adapted,  in  a period 
ot  transition  like  ours,  to  conduct  the  govern- 
ment of  modern  society  as  it  has  become,  and 
as  it  is  becoming  more  and  more,  in  England 
as  elsewhere,  under  the  influence  of  the  demo- 
cratic principles  and  feelings  which  have  been 
fermenting  in  Europe  for  fifteen  centuries.” 
b.  at  Chamber  Hall,  Bury,  Lancashire,  1788; 
D.  in  London,  1850. — His  sons,  Robert;  (see  por- 
trait) and  Frederick,  embraced  political  file,  and 
held  office  in  connexion  with  the  Liberal  pur'  y. 

Peel,  Sir  William,  was  the  third  son  of  the 
statesman,  and  entered  the  navy  in  1838,  as 
midshipman  on  board  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
in  which  vessel  he  took  part  in  the  bombard- 
ment of  Acre.  After  serving  on  board  other 
vessels  in  the  China  seas  and  elsewhere,  he,  in 
181-1,  passed  his  examination  for  lieutenant  in  so 
brilliant  a manner  as  to  call  forth  the  warmest 
eulogiums  of  Six-  Charles  Napier  and  Sir  Thomas 
Hastings.  In  the  same  year  he  became  lieutenant 
of  the  Winchester,  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
station.  In  1846  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  commander,  and  remained  upon  the  North 
American  and  West  India  stations  until  the 
commencement  of  the  war  with  Russia.  During 
that  war  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
naval  brigade  before  Sebastopol.  In  1856  he 
went  out  to  the  China  station  as  captain  of  the 
Shannon  frigate ; but  had  scarcely  arrived  there 
when  he  was  ordered  to  Calcutta  with  troops, 
to  afford  assistance  in  suppressing  the  mutiny 
m India.  Upon  his  arrival  he  organized  a naval 
brigade,  and  went  ashore  with  24  and  68-pounder 
guns,  with  which  he  and  his  sailors  performed 
great  deeds  of  skill  and  bravery  at  Cawnpore 
and  Lucknow.  At  the  storming  of  Lucknow  he 
was  severely  wounded : but  was  recovering  from 
this  hurt  when  he  was  attacked  with  small- 
pox, which,  to  the  profound  grief  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  carried  him  off.  “ There  was  some- 
thing about  Peel  which,  it  is  said,  recalled  the 
great  Nelson.  He  had  the  daring  and  the  dash, 
the  frankness  of  heart  and  buoyant  courage  of 
the  hero  of  Trafalgar : it  was  impossible  not  to 
love  lnm.  Brawny  seamen  wept  bitterly  when 
they  heard  that  he  was  wounded, and  young  mid- 
shipmen longed  for  the  honour  of  serving  under 
his  flag,  sir  William  Peel,  in  short,  like  Nelson, 
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was  a popular  hero.”  For  his  distinguished 
services  during  the  Crimean  war  he  was  created 
C.B.,  and  afterwards  K.C.B.  for  his  Indian  ex- 
ploits. He  was  also  an  officer  of  the  French 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  had  received  the  war 
medal  of  Sardinia,  b.1825;  d.  atCavvnpore,  1858. 

Peele,  George,  peel,  an  English  dramatic 
writer,  who  was  student  of  Christchurch  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  JV1  .A.  in 
1579.  After  leaving  the  University,  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  gained  a poor  and  precarious 
subsistence  as  an  actor  and  writer  for  the  stage. 
He  was  a good  pastoral  poet,  and  his  plays  were 
acted  with  great  applause  in  the  University. 
b.  supposed  in  Devonshire,  1550;  d.  about  1597. 
^ Peignot,  Stephen  Gabriel,  pain'-yo,  a learned 
French  bibliographer,  who  was  educated  for  the 
legal  profession,  but  who  became,  in  1813,  libra- 
rian to  the  college  at  Dijon,  and  devoted  his 
life  to  the  production  of  valuable  and  important 
works  connected  with  the  history  and  classifi- 
cation of  books.  His  “ Manual  of  Bibliography,” 
“ Philological  Amusements,”  and  “ Dictionary 
of  Suppressed  Works,”  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance. b in  France,  1765;  d.  at  Dijon,  1845. 

Peieesc,  Nicholas  Claude  Fabri,  Seigneur  dc, 
pai'-reslc,  an  eminent  French  antiquary  and 
learned  writer,  who  studied  at  first  under  the 
Jesuits;  after  which  he  visited  various  universi- 
ties, and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at 
Aix  in  1604.  His  thesis  on  that  occasion  was 
greatly  admired.  Visiting  Paris  soon  after- 
wards, he  obtained  the  friendship  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  that  city,  particularly  De  Thou 
and  Casaubon.  In  1606  he  went  to  England  in 
the  suite  of  the  French  ambassador,  and  was 
received  with  marks  of  distinction  by  James  I. 
He  next  went  to  Holland,  and  became  acquainted 
with  J ulius  Scaliger  and  Grotius.  On  his  re- 
turn to  France,  he  was  admitted  a councillor  of 
the  Parliament  of  Aix.  The  learning  of  Peirese 
was  various  and  profound ; and  he  particularly 
excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  medals.  He  wrote 
extensively  on  mathematics,  medallic  science, 
languages,  and  antiquities,  and  was  a great  col- 
lector of  literary  treasures,  which  he  generously 
distributed  among  the  learned  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. b.  in  Provence,  1580 ; d.  at  Aix,  1637. 

Pelagius  I .,pe-lai'-ji-us  (pope),  was  anative 
of  Rome,  and  ascended  the  papal  chair,  in  suc- 
cession to  Virgilius,  in  555.  He  endeavoured  to 
reform  the  clergy ; and  when  Rome  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Goths,  he  obtained  from  Totila, 
their  general,  many  concessions  in  favour  of  the 
citizens,  d.  660. 

Pelagius  II.  ascended  the  papal  chair,  in 
succession  to  Benedict  I.,  in  578.  He  opposed 
John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  had 
assumed  the  title  of  cecumenie  or  universal 
bishop,  d.  of  the  plague,  590. 

Pelagius,  the  founder  of  Pelagianism,  in 
the  5th  century,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Britain.  His  real  name  was  Morgan, 
which  he  changed  to  the  Greek  appellation  of 
Pelagius.  He  went  to  reside  at  Rome  about 
400,  where  he  denied  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  and  maintained  free  will.  He  afterwards 
retired,  with  his  friend  Celestius,  to  the  Holy 
Land,  but  subsequently  returned  to  his  native 
country.  His  opinions  were  condemned  by  the 
council  of  Carthage,  b.  in  Britain  towards  the 
close  of  the  4th  century ; d.,  it  is  supposed,  in 
Wales,  about  432. 

Pelayo,  pai'-la-e-o,  first  king  of  the  Asturias, 
was  the  chief  of  the  Gothic  Christians,  who. 
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ni'ter  tlic  sanguinary  battle  of  Guudalcte,  in  7)]" 
lied  from  the  resentment  of  1 he  Moors  to  the 
mountains  of  the  Asturias.  In  71S  the  Moslems 
attneked  him  and  his  followers,  but  were  sig- 
na  ly  defeated  at  Covadonga.  He  then  took  the 
title  of  monarch;  and,  in  722,  drove  the  Moors 
out  of  the  city  of  Leon,  where  his  successors 
reigned.  Alter  family  establishing  tho  small 
kingdom  of  Asturias  by  many  victories  over  the 
Moors,  he  died,  737. 

P-ELissiKii,  Aimablc  Jenn  Jacques,  pe-lis'- 
co-cii,  marshal  and  duke  of  Malakhoff,  was  the 
i on  of  a respectable  farmer,  and,  after  receiv- 
ing a liberal  education,  was  sent,  in  1814,  to 
the  military  school  of  St.  Cyr,  which  he  left  to 
lorn  the  army  as  sub-lieutenant  during  the 
Hundred  Days.  Precluded  from  active  employ- 
ment by  the  peace  which  soon  afterwards  ensued, 
lie  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of 
his  profession..  In  1823  lie  took  part  in  the 
Spanish  campaign,  and  won  several  orders  and 
crosses  for  his  bravery  and  efficient  conduct  in 
the  field.  In  1828  lie  became  captain  in  the 
King’s  Guards,  and,  two  years  later,  formed  a 
member  of  the  great  Algerian  expedition.  After 
two  years  of  service  in  Algeria,  his  health  gave 
way,  and  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  France. 
During  the  subsequent  seven  years  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  War  department  at  Paris,  and  in 
1810  was  again  sent  to  Africa.  His  bravery 
and  capacity  during  the  different  campaigns 
which  took  place,  gained  for  him  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  1845.  In  that  year  he  was  sent  in 
pursuit  of  one  of  the  most  fierce  of  the  Kabyle 
tribes. . Being  closely  pressed,  the  Arabs  took 
refuge  in  their  caves  : Pelissier  summoned  them 
to  surrender,  offering  to  spare  their  lives  if  they 
would  come  forth  from  their  retreat.  The 
Arabs  refused  ; whereupon  he  ordered  fascines 
to  be  lighted  and  placed  close  to  the  mouths  of 
the  caves,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  come 
out : still  they  remained  stubborn.  He  next 
sent  in  to  them  some  Arabs,  and  afterwards  a 
flag  of  truce,  which  was  fired  upon.  There- 
upon the  lighted  fascines  were  pushed  still 
closer  to  the  cavern  mouths,  and  kept  burning 
for  some  time.  In  the  end,  nearly  600  dead 
bodies  were  found  in  the  caves,  and  about  200 
more  Arabs  died  after  being  drawn  out.  This 
operation  excited  general  horror  throughout 
Europe,  and  was  strongly  denounced  by  Marshal 
Soult,  at  Paris;  but  Marshal  Bugcaud  defended 
his  subordinate,  and  termed  the  dismal  act  “ a 
necessity  of  war.”  Notwithstanding  this  affair, 
Pelissier  was  created  lieutenant-colonel  in  1848, 
and  remained  in  Algeria  until  1855,  when  he 
was  ordered  to  take  the  command  of  a division 
of  five  French  army  in  the  Crimea.  At  first, 
second  in  command  under  General  Canrobert, 
his  superior  energy  led  to  differences  between 
himself  and  his  chief.  Shortly  afterwards,  Can- 
robert asked  to  be  allowed  to  resign,  which  re- 
quest was  conceded,  and  Pelissier  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  chief  command.  The  expedition 
to  Kerteh,  the  advance  upon  the  Tchemaya, 
and  many  bold  and  successful  attacks  upon  the 
.Russian  works,  were  all  carried  out  under  his 
command,  which  was  brought  to  a triumphant 
termination  by  the  storming  and  carrying  of 
the  great  fort  of  the  Malakhoff',  tho  key  of  the 
Kussian  position  on  the  south  side  of  Sebas- 
topol. For  these  services  the  emperor  Napoleon 
created  him  marshal  of  France,  grand  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  duke  of  Malakhoff; 
Queen  Victoria  also  conferred  upon  him  the 
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grand  cross  of  the  Bath.  In  1858,  during  a 
period  of  some  diplomatic  difficulty,  lie  re- 
placed M.  Persigny  as  ambassador  of  Franco 
at  the  court  of  St.  James’s;  but  after  filling 
that  post  for  a short  period,  during  which, 
however,  he  secured  the  highest  opinions  of 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  by  his 
frank  and  cordial  bearing,  he  retired ; and  was 
subsequently  named  governor-general  of  Al- 
geria. e.  near  Rouen,  1794  ; n.  1861. 

Pull,  John,  pel,  an  eminent  English  mathe- 
matician and  divine,  who  was  educated  first  at 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford.  In  1643 
lie  went  to  Amsterdam,  to  assume  the  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematics  there;  but  after- 
wards removed  to  Breda,  upon  the  invitation 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  In  1652  he  returned 
to  England,  and  was  sent  by  Cromwell  as  resi- 
dent to  the  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland. 
In  1661  he  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, and,  the  same  year,  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Fobbing,  in  Essex.  He  wrote  “ An 
Idea  of  the  Mathematics,”  “A  Table  of  10,000 
Square  Numbers,”  “ Demonstration  of  the 
Second  and  Tenth  Books  of  Euclid,”  and  other 
works,  b.  at  Southwick,  Sussex,  1610;  d.  16S5. 

Pellegbini,  Camillus,  pel-lai-gre’-ne,  a cele- 
brated Italian  antiquary,  who  was  the  first  to 
collect  into  a regular  series  the  scattered,  par- 
tial, and  isolated  histories  and  chronicles  of  the 
middle  ages,  which  design  was  afterwards  more 
completely  carried  out  by  Muratori  and  others. 
His  sketch  of  the  “ Antiquities  of  Capua,”  and 
his  “ History  of  the  Lombard  Kingdom,”  are 
among  the  most  valuable  works  treating  of  the 
middle  ages  of  Italy,  b.  1598;  d.  1663. 

PELLEiiirr,  Joseph,  pel'-le-ra,  an  eminent 
French  numismatist,  who  was  commissary- 
general,  first  clerk  of  the  French  marine,  and 
afterwards  commissioner  of  the  navy.  He  de- 
voted his  leisure  to  the  collection,  arrangement, 
and  classification  of  medals.  His  cabinet  of 
medals,  in  the  purchase  of  which  he  was  as- 
sisted by  the  king,  was  very  large  and  valuable. 
He  published  nine  quarto  volumes  illustrative  of 
medals,  with  plates,  b.  1684;  d.  17S2. 

Pellico,  Silvio,  pel'-le-ko,  an  eminent  Italian 
writer,  who  was  the  son  of  an  official  in  the 
department  of  war  at  Milan,  and  afterwards  at 
Turin.  After  spending  some  time  in  France,  he 
joined  his  father  at  Milan,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  French  language  in  the  semi- 
nary for  military  orphans  in  that  city.  Ardently 
devoted  to  literature  and  to  liberty,  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Ugo  Foscolo,  the  poet,  and 
others,  and  likewise  allied  himself  with  a num- 
ber of  distinguished  men,  who  hoped  to  free 
Lombardy  from  Austrian  domination.  In  1S19 
he  wrote  a tragedy,  entitled  “Francesca  da 
Rimini,”  which  was  enthusiastically  received  in 
the  chief  cities  of  Italy.  After  writing  other 
works,  he,  in  1819,  established,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Manzoni,  Sismondi,  and  others,  a jour- 
nal intended  to  be  conducted  upon  liberal  prin- 
ciples, entitled  “II  Conciliatore.”  This  print 
was,  however,  soon  afterwards  suppressed  by 
the  Austrian  government.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1820,  he  was  suddenly  arrested  on 
the  charge  of  plotting  against  established  order. 
H e was  at  first  confined  in  the  prison  of  Santa 
Margherita,  at  Milan  ; but  was  afterwards  sent 
to  a dungeon  on  tho  island  of  San  Michele,  near 
Venice.  While  there,  in  1822,  he  was  tried  and 
condemned  to  death,  which  sentence  was,  how- 
ever, commuted  to  fifteen  years  of  “carcere  duro” 
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(severe  imprisonment)  in  the  fortress  of  Spiel- 
berg. Speaking  of  this  sentence,  he  says, 
Those  condemned  to  ‘carcerc  duro’  arc  obliged 
to  labour,  to  wear  chains  on  their  feet,  to  sleep 
on  bare  boards,  and  to  eat  the  poorest  food. 
Those  condemned  to  ‘oareere  durissimn’  fvorv 


Those  condemned  to  ‘ eareere  durissimo’  (very 
severe  imprisonment)  are  chained  more  heavily, 
and  with  a band  of  iron  round  the  waist,  the 
chain  being  fastened  to  the  wall ; so  that  they 
can  only  walk  just  by  the  side  of  the  boards 
which  serve  them  for  a bed.  Their  food  is  the 
same,  though  the  law  says  only  bread  and 
water.”  For  the  first  eighteen  months  of  his 
imprisonment  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
placed  under  an  indulgent  gaoler,  by  whom  lie 
was  permitted  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
and  to  read  the  Bible,  Homer,  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Shakspeare,  Gothe,  Scott,  Byron,  Schiller,  and 
other  authors;  but  this  personage  having  been 
sent  to  another  prison,  Pellieo’s  situation  became 
very  severe  during  the  four  subsequent  years, 
and  almost  led  to  the  complete  destruction  ol 
his  health.  Between  the  years  1827-30  he  was 
treated  with  more  clemency ; and  in  the  latter 
year  he  received  the  intimation  that  he  was  to 
regain  his  liberty,  which,  in  reality,  followed 
soon  afterwards.  In  1831  he  produced  a work 
entitled  “ Le  Mie  Prigioni”  (My  Prisons),  which 
was  written  in  a style  of  touching  simplicity, 
was  translated  into  every  language  of  Europe, 
and  was  everywhere  admired.  After  his  release 
he  repaired  to  Turin,  where  his  parents  were 
residing,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  com- 
position, producing,  among  other  works,  three 
tragedies,  and  a prose  treatise  on  the  “ Duties  of 
31  an.”  After  his  death,  his  memoirs,  corre- 
spondence, and  inedited  works,  were  published 
r.  atSaluzzo,  Piedmont,  1789;  n.  1854. 

Pellisson- Dontanier,  Paul, pel'-lees-sawnq- 
fon-ta'-ne-cii,  a French  historian,  who  was  edu- 
cated for  the  legal  profession,  but  quitted  it  lor 
a life  of  retirement  in  the  country,  where  lie 
occupied  himself  with  literary  studies.  Having 
written  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  French 
Academy,  he  was  chosen  a member.  Subse- 
quently, the  minister  Fouquct  became  his 
patron;  but,  when  he  was  disgraced,  Pellisson 
was  sent  to  the  Bastille,  where  lie  was  confined 
during  four  years.  On  his  release  he  received  a 
pension,  and  became  a favourite  of  Louis  XIV., 
whom  lie  attended  in  his  campaigns.  He  wrote 
“The  History  of  Louis  XIV.,”  “The  Lire  of 
Anne  of  Austria,”  “History  of  the  Conquest  of 
Franche-Comte,”  “Historical  Letters,”  Poems, 

“ Reflections  on  Difl'erenees  in  Religion,”  and 
“Treatise  on  the  Eucharist.”  b.  at  Beziers 
France,  1624;  d.  at  Versailles,  1693. 

Pelopidas,  pe-lop'-i-das,  a Theban  general, 
who  inherited  front  his  lather  Hippoclusalarge 
lortune,  which  he  disposed  of  liberally  among 
his  fellow-citizens.  Between  himself  and  Epa- 
minondas  there  existed  the  closest  friendship 
horn  which  the  Thebans  derived  the  most  im- 
portant benefits.  When  the  Laccdsemonians 
gamed  the  sovereignty  of  Thebes,  Pelopidas 
went  to  Athens,  where  he  assembled  a number  of 
Jus  exiled  countrymen,  with  whom,  in  379  u.c.^ 
lie  returned,  seized  upon  Thebes  by  night,  and 
threw  off  the  Spartan  yoke.  He  afterwards  de- 
bated the  Lacedemonians  at  'Tegyra;  and,  with 
Epaminondas,  Bhared  the  great  victory  of  I .euctra 

oil  b.c.  He  was  next  sent  by  his  countrymen 
on  an  embassy  to  Artaxerxcs,  king  of  Persia 
who  received  him  with  honour,  and,  through 
ms  means,  entered  into  a treaty  with  the 
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Thebans,  very  advantageous  to  them.  On  his 
return,  lie  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  make 
war  against  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherar,  but 
fell  shortly  after  in  battle,  364  b.c. 

Pengelly,  William,  F.R.S.,  pen-gel' -le,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  geologists  ol  the  nine- 
teenth century,  who  formed  a line  collection 
of  Devonian  fossils,  now  in  the  University 
Museum  at  Oxford.  lie  has  always  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  advancement  of  science,  n. 
at  East  Love,  Cornwall,  1812. 

Penn,  Sir  William,  pen,  an  English  admiral, 
'vho  commanded  the  fleet,  and  Venables  the 
land  forces,  at  the  taking  of  Jamaica  from  the 
.Spaniards,  in  1655.  The  same  year  he  was 
elected  member  of  Parliament  for  Weymouth. 
He  was  sent  to  the  Tower  by  Cromwell,  for 
quitting  his  command  without  leave,  but  was 
soov  released.  After  the  l.’cstoration  he  became 
a knight,  commissioner  of  the  navy,  and  a vice- 
admiral.  Under  the  duke  of  York* he  fought  in 
the  nival  action  in  which  the  Dutch  were  de- 
feated, in  1665.  In  the  following  year  he  retired 
from  the  service,  b.  at  Bristol,  1621 ; d.  1670. 

Peny,  William,  an  eminent  Quaker,  and 
founder  ot  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the 
son  ot  the  preceding.  He  received  a good  edu- 
cation, which  was  completed  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford;  but  he  disappointed  his  father’s  expec- 
tations by  turning  Quaker,  and  was  discarded 
by  him.  Sir  William  afterwards  relented,  and 
sent  his  son  abroad.  Young  Penn  visited 
France  and  Italy,  and  returned  to  his  native 
country  in  1664.  He  spent  two  years  in  the 
study  of  the  law  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  was  then 
sent  to  Ireland  to  manage  his  father’s  estates  • 
but,  happening  to  hear  a discourse  at  Cork,  by 
Thomas  Loe,  a leading  Quaker,  he  reverted  to 
Ins  former  opinions,  and  travelled  to  propagate 
this  new  faith.  Ho  was  taken  up  for  preach- 
ing, and  sent  to  prison ; but  was  released 
through  the  interest  of  his  father.  After  his 
return  to  England,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower 
on  account  of  a book  which  he  had  written ; 
and,  while  there,  he  composed  his  principal 
work,  entitled  “No  Cross,  no  Crown,”  intended 
to  show  the  benefit  of  suffering.  On  his  re- 
lease, he  resumed  his  former  labours,  and  was 
apprehended  with  some  others,  and  tried  for 
preaching  at  a conventicle  in  Graccehurch- 
street.  the  jury  persisted  in  finding  them  not 
guilty,  and  were  fined  for  acting  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  the  judge.  Admiral  Penn  was  rc- 
conciled  to  his  son  before  his  death,  and  left  him 
all  Ins  property.  He  continued  firm  in  his  at- 
taehment  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and,  in 
167/,  went  on  a mission  to  Holland  and 'Ger- 
many, wi;h  Fox  and  Barclay.  In  1681  he  ob- 
tamed  from  the  crown,  in  lieu  of  the  arrears  due 
to  his.  father,  the  grant  of  the  province  in  Nort'> 
America  now  called  P nusy’vnri*.  Penn  .-ik'd 
with  a colony  of  Quaker- , and  .mnmed  Phila- 
delphia; but  before  he  entered  upon  possession 
lie  made  a treaty  with  the  Indians.  The  code 
of  laws  which  he  formed  for  the  government,  of 
Ins  province  was  simple,  but  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  profoundest,  legislators  Aft  r 
spending  about  two  years  in  the  administration 
ol  the  new  colon. , he  returned  to  England  in 
1684.  Upon  the  death  of  Charles  I I.  i'  m,  at- 
tracted to  himself  the  favour  of  James  II  • and 
this-  intimacy  led  to  his  being  several  times 'ar- 
rested alter  the  king  had  been  dethroned.  His 
accusers  charged  him  with  being  a Papist' anil  a 
Jesuit;  but  Although  he,  during  several  years, 
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remained  in  seclusion,  and  did  not  refute  the 
calumnies  of  his  enemies,  he  at  length  de- 
fended himself  before  William  III.  and  his 
council,  and  was  honourably  acquitted.  In  1090  ! 
he  married  his  second  wife,  and,  three  years 
afterwards,  again  set  sail  for  Pennsylvania.  In 
1701  lie  returned  to  England,  and,  being  en- 
cumbered with  debts,  endeavoured  to  negotiate 
the  sale  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  crown  for 
£12,000.  This  negotiation  was  interrupted  in 
1712,  through  his  being  attacked  by  an  apo- 
plectic fit,  which,  happening  twice  afterwards, 
greatly  impaired  his  mental  faculties.  He  sur- 
vived for  six  years  longer,  but  with  a constitu- 
tion much  shattered,  and  quite  unfitted  for  any 
serious  employment.  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his 
History,  charges  Penn  with  uttering  “some- 
thing Very  like  a lie,  and  confirming  it  with 
something  very  like  an  oath;”  with  being  a 
species  of  court  agent  for  the  sale  of  pardons ; 
with  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  fellows  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  to  accede  to  James 
ll.’s  illegal  acts;  with  seeking  to  bring  about 
the  king’s  return  by  means  of  a foreign  army; 
and  with  other  “scandalous  acts.”  These 
charges,  however,  have  been  met  by  Mr.  Hep- 
wortli  Dixon,  in  his  “ Biography  of  William 
Penn.”  In  one  instance  he  shows  the  great  his- 
torian to  have  been  wrong ; viz.,  that  in  which 
he  declares  Penn  to  have  sold  pardons  to  the 
maidens  at  Taunton  who  had  been  condemned 
for  presenting  the  duke  of  Monmouth  with  a 
standard.  Mr.  Dixon  proves  that  it  was  not' 
William  Penn,  but  George  Penne,  who  pursued 
that  kind  of  traffic.  The  question  is  an  in- 
1 cresting  one,  the  details  of  which  maybe  found 
in  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  “ Macaulay’s 
History,”  and  in  the  Historical  Biography  above 
mentioned.  After  Penn’s  death,  his  sons  held 
the  proprietary  governments  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania.  After  the  American  revolution, 
the  claims  of  his  descendants  upon  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  were  bought  up  for  £130,000. 
Montesquieu  calls  Penn  “the  modern  Lycur- 
gus.”  Penn  wrote  a number  of  works,  which 
were  collected  and  published  in  1728.  b.  in 
London,  1614 ; d.  at  lluscombe,  Berkshire,  1718. 

Pennant,  Thomas,  pen'-nant,  an  eminent 
British  naturalist  and  antiquary,  who,  after 
receiving  his  grammatical  education  at  Wrex- 
ham school,  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  prin- 
cipally applied  himself  to  the  study  of  natural 
philosophy.  After  travelling  over  England,  he 
went  abroad,  and  was  introduced  to  Voltaire, 
Buffon,  Linnams,  and  other  eminent  men.  In 
1750  he  published  the  “ British  Zoology,”  a 
work  of  considerable  merit.  In  1771  appeared 
his  “Tour  in  Scotland,”  which  passed  through 
several  editions.  This  was  followed,  at  different 
periods,  by  a number  of  similar  works ; as  “ A 
Tour  in  Wales,”  “ A Journey  from  Chester  to 
London,”  “An  Account  of  London,”  &c.  He 
also  published  “Genera  of  Birds,”  “Arctic 
Zoology,”  “Literary  Memoirs;”  and,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  engaged  on  a description 
of  India,  of  which  one  volume  was  printed,  b. 
at  Downing,  Flintshire,  1726;  d.  1798. 

Penneeatheb,  General  Sir  John  Lysaglit, 
pen'-ne-fa’-tlier,  entered  the  army  at  eighteen, 
in  1818,  rising  through  the  various  grades  until, 
in  the  year  1839,  he  became  lieutenant-colonel. 
In  1813  he  served  as  brigadier  under  Sir  Charles 
James  Napier,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the 
victory  over  the  Ameers  of  Seinde  at  Meance, 
where  he  received  a severe  wound.  Upon  the 
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outbreak  of  the  Russian  war  in  1854,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  first  brigade 
of  the  second  division,  and  was  mentioned  in 
the  most  flattering  terms  by  Lord  Raglan  for 
his  bravery  at  the  Alma.  At  Inkermann  he 
commanded  the  entire  division,  in  the  absence 
of  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  who  had  been  ill  on  board 
ship.  In  that  battle  he  maintained  his  high 
reputation  for  skill  and  bravery,  and  contri- 
buted in  no  mean  degree  to  the  victory  which 
was  gained  over  the  Russians.  He  was  shortly 
afterwards  appointed  to  the  permanent  com- 
mand of  the  division,  was  created  a major- 
general,  a K.C.B.,  and  member  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  In  1861  he  was  made  lieutenant- 
general,  and  subsequently  became  general  and 
G.C.B.  b.  in  Tipperary,  Ireland,  I860. 

Penni,  John  Francis,  j>en'-ne , an  eminent 
Italian  painter,  who  was  the  disciple  of  Raffaello, 
to  whom  he  became  steward ; on  which  account 
he  obtained  the  title  of  II  Fattore.  Dr.  Waagen 
considers  that  many  parts  of  the  Raffaelle  car- 
toons at  Hampton  Court  were  executed  by  him. 
b.  at  Florence,  1488;  b.  at  Naples,  1528. 

Penmcuik,  Alexander,  peu’-ne-kuke,  a Scotch 
physician,  who,  after  spending  his  youth 
abroad,  returned  to  his  native  country,  and 
occupied  himself  with  literature.  He  wrote  a 
topographical  account  of  Tweeddale,  and  a 
number  of  poems  descriptive  of  the  manners 
of  the  gentry  and  peasantry  in  his  time.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  given  to  Allan  Ramsay  the 
plot  of  his  “ Gentle  Shepherd,"  the  scenes  of 
which  were  laid  on  his  estate  of  New-hall, 
B.  1652;  D.  1722. 

Pennington,  Isaac,  pen-ing-fon,  lord  mayor 
of  London  in  1610,  who  headed  most  of  the 
riots  against  Charles  I.,  and  was  one  of  that 
king’s  judges.  In  1660  he  was  tried  and  con- 
demned, but  respited,  and  died  in  the  Tower. 

Penzance,  Lord  (see  Wilde, JamesPlaisted). 

Pepe,  William,  pai’-pai,  a modem  Italian 
general,  who,  in  1793,  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
republican  army  formed  in  Naples  by  the 
French,  when  they  proclaimed  the  Partheno- 
pean  republic ; but  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
banished  at  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand,  which 
shortly  afterwards  followed.  (See  Ferdinand 
IV.)  He  next  served  in  the  Italian  legion  of 
the  French  army,  but  was  permitted  to  return 
to  Naples  in  1801.  Under  Murat  he  was  ap- 
pointed officer  of  the  ordnance,  and,  in  1810, 
served  in  the  campaign  of  Catalonia,  under 
Marshal  Suchet,  who  created  him  general  of 
brigade.  He  was  made  a baron  by  Murat  hi 
1814.  After  the  death  of  Murat,  he  remained 
at  Naples ; and  became  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
great  secret  society  called  the  Carbonari,  which, 
in  1821,  compelled  Ferdinand  IV.  to  grant  a 
constitution  similar  to  that  of  Spain,  and  to 
convoke  a Parliament  at  Naples,  the  Austrian 
government  took  umbrage  at  these  measures, 
and  sent  two  armies  towards  Naples.  Pepe,  at 
the  head  of  some  ill-disciplined  volunteers,  met 
them,  but  suffered  a defeat,  and,  being  aban- 
doned by  his  followers,  was  compelled  to  fly. 
He  went  first  to  Spain,  and  afterwards  to  Eng- 
land, in  both  of  which  countries  he  endeavoured 
to  raise  corps  of  volunteers  in  the  cause  ot 
Italian  liberty.  During  his  absence  he  was 
condemned  to  death;  but  he  remained  safe  m 
London,  where  he  married  a rich  heiress.  In 
consequence  of  certain  expressions  made  use  of 
by  Lamartine  in  his  “Last  Canto  of  Childe  Ha- 
rold,” relative  to  the  national  character  of  tho 
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Italians,  General  Pepe  sent  a challenge  to  the 
poet,  who  was  wounded  in  the  duel  which  fol- 
lowed. In  1818  the  amnesty  permitted  him  to 
return  to  Naples,  and  the  king,  submitting  to 
the  popular  feeling,  appointed  him  to  the  com- 
mand of  an  army  sent  to  co-operate  with 
Charles  Albert  of  Piedmont  against  Austria; 
but,  shortly  afterwards,  recalled  his  troops. 
Pepe,  however,  instead  of  obeying,  led  the  Nea- 
politans to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Venice. 
Alter  covering  himself  with  glory  by  his  heroic 
defence  of  the  fort  of  Malghcra,  he,  upon  the 
capitulation  of  Venice,  made  his  escape  to 
Corfu  on  board  a French  vessel,  and  subse- 
quently repaired  to  Paris ; but,  having  little 
sympathy  with  the  character  of  the  French 
people,  he  shortly  afterwards  left  their  capital 
to  take  up  his  residence  at  Nice,  where  he  re- 
sided until  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  works,  chiefly  descriptive  of  the  events 
in  which  he  had  participated.  His  “Narrative 
of  Scenes  and  Events  in  Italy,  from  1847  to  1819, 
including  the  Siege  of  Venice,”  was  translated 
from  the  unpublished  Italian  manuscript,  and 
published  in  Loudon,  in  1S50.  n.  in  Calabria, 
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Pepe,  Florestan,  a modern  Italian  general, 
and  brother  of  the  preceding.  At  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Parthenopean' republic,  betook 
service  under  its  flag.  In  1806  he  was  with 
the  Neapolitan  brigade  in  Spain,  and,  in  the 
Russian  campaign,  covered  the  retreat  of  the 
French  rear-guard  with  his  Neapolitan  cavalry. 
Severely  wounded,  lie  became,  notwithstanding 
an  obstinate  resistance,  prisoner  to  the  Rus- 
sians; but  was  shortly  afterwards  liberated. 
Murat  created  him  lieutenant-general  in  1815, 
and,  after  serving  against  the'  Austrians  in 
Upper  Italy,  he  returned  to  Naples,  which  he 
held  until  the  arrival  of  the  latter.  Subse- 
quently to  the  Neapolitan  revolution  of  1820,  he 
retired  from  his  native  country,  and  remained 
abroad  during  several  years;  but  returned  at  a 
later  period.  He  took  no  part  in  the  events  of 
1848,  but  continued  to  live  as  a private  citizen. 
B.  in  Calabria,  1780. 

Pepin  the  Short,  pe'-pin,  king  of  France, 
was  the  first  of  the  Carlovingian  kings.  He 
was  at  first  Mayor  of  the  Palace  under  Childe- 
ric  III.;  but  in  750  dethroned  that  monarch, 
and  confined  him  in  a monastery.  Havin°- 
requested  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  pope° 
Tepin  was  constituted  king.  He  assisted  Pope 
Stephen  III.  against  the  Longobards,  defeated 
the  Saxons,  Bavarians,  and  other  German  na- 
tions, and  united  Aquitaine  to  his  crown.  After 
a reign  of  17  years,  he  died  at  St.  Denis,  763. 
His  son  Charlemagne  succeeded  him  as  kin"  0f 
tile  Franks. 

Pepin,  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  and  son  of 
Louis  le  Debonnaire,  became  king  of  Aquitaine 
in  817.  d.  838  or  839. 

Pephsch,  John  Christopher,  pe'-poosli,  an 
eminent  Prussian  musician,  who,  at  the  age  of 
15,  had  the  honour  of  teaching  the  Prince-royal 
He  afterwards  settled  in  England,  and  was  en- 
gaged as  composer  at  Drury-lane  Theatre.  The 
University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  music.  He  acquired  a consi- 
derable fortune  by  teaching,  and  by  his  mar- 
riage with  an  Italian  singer.  He  adapted  the 
music,  and  composed  an  overture  for  the  “ Be"- 
gar  s Opera,”  and  wrote  a treatise  on  Harmony. 

B.  at  Berlm,  1667 ; d.  in  London,  1752. 

* ^ Samuel,  peps,  an  English  writer,  who 
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was  secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  11.,  having  been  nomi- 
nated to  a clerkship  in  that  establishment 
through  the  interest  of  his  relative  the  earl  of 
Sandwich.  His  knowledge  of  naval  adminis- 
tration was  very  large,  and  it  was  by  his  energy 
that  the  affairs  of  the  Admiralty  were  reduced 
to  order  and  method.  His  “ Memoirs  relating 
to  the  Navy”  is  a well-written  work,  and  his 
collection  of  MSS.,  with  his  library,  now  at 
Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  is  an  invaluable 
treasure  of  naval  knowledge.  In  1684  he  be- 
came president  of  the  Royal  Society.  But  his 
celebrated  “Diary”  forms  his  best  claim  to  re- 
membrance. This  work,  after  lying  undeci- 
phered in  shorthand  characters  during  150 
years,  was  published  by  Lord  Bravbrooke  in 
1825.  It  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  in 
the  English  language,  and  a perfect  treasury  of 
facts  and  incidents  relative  to  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  n.  in  London,  1632;  d.  1703. 

Percival,  Thomas,  per'-se-val,  an  English 
physician  and  philosophical  writer,  who  received 
his  education  in  the  Warrington  grammar- 
school;  after  which  he  went  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  physic. 
In  1764  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  about  the  same  time  went  abroad. 
Having  passed  some  time  at  Paris,  Hamburg,’ 
and  other  places,  but  principally  Leyden,  where 
he  took  his  doctor’s  degree,  he  returned,  in 
1765,  to  England,  and  in  1767  settled  at  Man- 
chester, where,  he  continued  in  considerable 
practice  till  his  death.  His  most  important 
works  were,  “ Instructions  to  his  Children  ” 

“ Moral  and  Literary  Dissertations,”  “ Medical 
Ethics,”  essays,  chemical  and  medical,  and 
several  excellent  papers  in  the  “ Memoirs  of  the 
Manchester  Society,”  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  principal  founders  and  ornaments,  b.  at 
Warrington,  1740;  d.  at  Manchester,  1804. 

Perceval,  Spencer,  an  English  statesman, 
second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  a lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  was  educated  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  was  elected  a member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1797.  His  advance  was 
rapid.  lie  became  solicitor  and  attorney- 
general,  and  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
quick  succession.  Finally,  he,  in  1809, ’at- 
tained the  summit  of  power  as  first  lord  of  the 
Treasury.  He  retained  this  office  until  the 
year  1812,  when  he  was  assassinated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Bellingham,  b.  1762. 

Percy,  the  Family  of,  per'-se,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  in  England.  Its  founder  was 
William  de  Percy,  who  accompanied  the  Con- 
queror to  England,  and  received  several  lord- 
ships  in  Lincoln  and  York.  A descendant  of 
his  was  one  of  the  barons  who  obtained  the 
I Great  Charter  from  King  John.  In  the  remit 
of  Edward  I.,  Henry  de  Percy  obtained  Aln- 
wick and  other  possessions  in  Northumberland, 
with  which  county  the  name  of  Percy  hence- 
forth became  intimately  connected.  In  (he 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  a Henry  de  Percy  married 
Mary  of  Lancaster,  daughter  of  a grandson  of 
Henry  III.  Another  Henry  de  Percy  was 
created  earl  of  Northumberland  by  Richard  II 
in  1377.  He  distinguished  tvmself  against  the 
ocots,  and  took  Berwick.  Some  years  later  the 
Scots,  by  corrupting  the  governor,  again  made 
themselves  masters  of  it;  on  which  the  duke  of 
Lancaster  brought  an  accusation  against  the 
earl  in  Parliament,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
lose  his  life  and  estates.  But  the  king  havin'* 
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revoked  this  sentence,  the  cavl  laid  siege  to 
Lerwick  and  took  it.  When  Bolingbroke 
assumed  the  crown,  with  the  title  ot  Henry 
IV.,  lie  created  the  carl  constable  of  Eng- 
land In  the  fourth  year  of  that  reign,  the 
carl  and  his  son,  commonly  called  Hotspur,  de- 
feated the  Scots  at  llalidon  Hill,  and  took  the 
earl  of  Douglas  prisoner.  Having  demanded 
the  pay  due  to  him  as  keeper  of  the  Marches, 
and  not  receiving  a satisfactory  answer,  the 
earl  took  up  arms  against  the  king,  and  placed 
Hotspur  at  the  head  of  his  troops;  but  he  was 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  in  1403;  upon 
which  Percy  made  his  submission  and  received 
the  royal  pardon.  Notwithstanding  this,  ho 
collected  another  army'  but  was  defeated  and 
slain  in  Yorkshire  in  1408.  Henry  V.  restored 
the  title  to  a son  of  Hotspur.  This  second  carl 
was  slain  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  in  1455; 
and  the  third  at  Towton,  in  1400.  The  fourth 
earl  was  killed  1439 ; the  fifth  died  in  1627.  i he 
sixth  died  in  1537  without  issue,  and  the  title  of 
Northumberland  remained  out  of  the  family 
until  it  was  restored  to  the  Percies  by  Queen 
Mary.  The  seventh  earl  was  put  to  death  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1572,  and  his  brother,  who 
succeeded  him,  was  shot  in  the  Tower.  The 
eleventh  earl,  in  whom  the  chief  male  line  of  ] 
Percy  became  extinct,  died  at  Turin  in  1070,  in 
his  twenty-sixth  year.  At  that  period  several 
persons  claimed  to  be  of  the  blood  of  the  Per- 
cies; and  one  of  them,  a trunlunakerat  Dublin, 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  family  titles,  but 
without  success.  Lady  Elizabeth  Percy,  daughter 
of  the  eleventh  earl,  who  married  Charles  Sey- 
mour, duke  of  Somerset,  had  a son  Algernon, 
Who  was  created  eail  of  Northumberland  in 
1719.  His  daughter,  Lady  Elizabeth  Seymour, 
Married  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  who  took  the  name 
of  Percy  on  becoming  earl  of  Northumberland,  j 
at  the  death  of  his  wife’s  father.  1-Ie  was  created  ' 
duke  of  Northumberland  in  1706,  and  from  him 
is  descended  the  existing  peer. 

Percy,  Dr.  Thomas,  a prelate  of  the  Irish 
church  and  a distinguished  antiquary,  received 
his  education  at  the  university  of  Oxford;  and, 
upon  taking  orders,  obtained  a living.  His 
first  work  was  a translation  of  a Portuguese 
translation  of  a Chinese  novel,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  “Miscellaneous  Pieces  relating  to 
the  Chinese.”  Between  the  years  1761-63,  he 
produced  some  translations  of  I celandic  poetry, 
and  in  1764  a new  version  of  the  “Song  of  So- 
lomon,” with  a learned  commentary.  His  “ Key 
to  the  New  Testament”  followed;  in  1765  he 
produced  the  celebrated  collection  of  old  Eng- 
lish ballad  literature,  known  as  the  “Reliques 
of  Ancient  Poetry.”  In  the  following  year  lie 
became  chaplain  to  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
Northumberland,  the  name  of  whose  family  he 
bore;  and,  after  receiving  other  preferment, 
was  created  bishop  of  Dromore  in  1782.  The 
“ Northumberland  Household  Book,”  and  “The 
Hermit  of  Warkworth,”  both  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  Percy  family,  were  also  pub- 
lished by  him ; his  last  work  being  a translation 
of  M.  Mallet's  “ Northern  Antiquities.”  After 
ho  was  ordained  a bishop  of  the  Irish  church,  lie 
relinquished  bis  pen,  and  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  the  affairs  of  his  diocese,  n.  in 
Shropshire,  1728 ; d.  in  Ireland,  1811, 

Pkbdiccas,  per-dik'-kas,  one  of  the  generals 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  after  whose  death  lie 
aspired- to  the  crown  ofMacedon;  to  accomplish 
which  design  he  endeavoured  to  form  a matri- 
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moniul  alliance  with  Cleopatra,  sister  of  Alex- 
ander. 1 1 is  project  being  discovered  by  Anti- 
gonus,  he  entered  into  a league  with  Antipatcr, 
Cratcrus,  and  Ptolemy,  governor  of  Egypt, 
against  Perdiccas,  who  marched  to  Memphis, 
but  was  slain  in  his  tent  by  some  of  his  soldiers, 
b.c.  321. 

Pereira.,  Jonathan,  pe-ri’-ra,  a distinguished 
English  physician,  who  was  apprenticed  to  a 
surgeon  in  his  fourteenth  year.  At  eighteen  he 
became  a student  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospi- 
tal, and  about  a year  later,  obtained  Hie  appoint- 
ment of  apothecary  to  the  Aldersgate-street 
Dispensary,  London.  After  spending  several 
years  as  private  tutor  to  medical  students,  lie,  in 
1825,  obtained  bis  diploma  from  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  His  great  work,  entitled 
“Elements  of  Materia  Medica,”  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1839,  and  was  founded  upon  the  lec- 
tures he  had  delivered  in  the  Aldersgate-street 
School  of  Medicine,  while  holding  the  appoint- 
ment of  chemical  lecturer.  In  the  meanwhile, 
he  had  lectured  upon  chemistry  and  botany  at 
the  London  Hospital,  of  which  institution  he 
became  assistant  physician  in  1840.  Five  years 
afterwards,  he. was  elected  fellow  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  before  which  time  he  had  pro- 
duced an  important  work  upon  “ Food  and 
Diet.”  Ilis  later  appointments  were  physician 
to  the  London  Hospital,  examiner  at  the  Lon- 
don University,  and  fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Lin- 
nrean  Societies.  His  valuable  life  was  brought 
to  a sudden  termination  through  a melancholy 
accident,  which  was  thus  described: — “ He  had 
been  to  consult  Professor  Quekett  (of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons)  on  a scientific  question,  and 
whilst  descending  a staircase  leading  to  the 
Hunterian  Museum,  made  a false  step,  fell,  and 
ruptured  the  rectus  femorU  muscle  of  both  legs. 

! In  all  probability  at  the  same  time  some  internal 
injury  was  sustained  by  the  heart  or  larger  ves- 
sels; but  as  only  local  inconvenience  was  expe- 
rienced, no  danger  was  apprehended;  but  whilst 
getting  into  bed  on  the  20th  of  January,  he  felt  a 
violent  throb  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  when  he 
became  fully  aware  that  a speedy  termination  of 
his  life  was  at  hand,  and  this  impression  was 
verified  within  twenty  minutes  after.”  n.  at 
Shoreditch,  London,  1804;  d.  1853. 

Pereira,  Nunez  Alvarez,  “the  Portuguese 
Cid,”  was  created  councillor  of  state  by  John  I. 
of  Portugal  in  1333,  and  subsequently  reduced  se- 
veral cities  of  Alcntejo,  for  which  services  he  was 
nominated  constable  of  the  kingdom.  In  1335 
he  commanded  a wing  of  the  army  at  the  battle 
of  Aljubarrota,  and  at  a later  period  rendered 
the  most  important  services  to  his  sovereign. 
After  an  energetic  career,  both  military  and 
diplomatic,  lie  retired  to  a monastery  in  the 
year  1421,  where  lie  remained  secluded  from  the 
world  until  his  death,  n.  about  1360;  d.  1431. 

Perez,  Antonio,  pai'-raith,  a Spanish  writer 
and  statesman,  was  the  natural  son  ol  Gonzalo 
Perez,  secretary  of  stato  to  Charles!  ., and  him- 
self became  secretary  to  Philip  I L He  was  em- 
ployed instate  affairs,  but  afterwards  lcll  into 
disgrace;  on  which  lie  retired  to  England,  and 
afterwards  to  France.  II is  “Betters  and  Nar- 
rative,” in  which  lie  stives  an  account  ot  Ins 
transactions  with  Philip,  and  Ins  subsequent 
trial  and  tortures,  arc  curious  and  important. 
Ilis  “ Relaciones,”  or  memoirs,  were  printed  at 
Paris  in  1598.  n.  at  Paris,  1619. 

Pergolesi,  John  Baptist,  pair-go-lai'-te.  an 
Italian  musical  composer,  who  studied  under 
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Gaetano  Greco,  one  of  the  ablest  musicians  in 
Italy,-  after  which  the  Prince  of  Stigliano  took 
him  under  his  protection.  His  countrymen 
style  him  tho  Domeniehino  of  music/  His 
‘Salve  Bogina,”  “ Stabat  Mater,”  and  “Gloria 
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•Ixeclsis,”  are  his  most  admired  compositions, 
n.  near  Naples,  1704;  n.  17U3. 

Pebiander,  per-i-un'-der,  the  tyrant  of  Co- 
rinth, who  was  called,  by  his  flatterers,  one  of 
the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  began  by  over- 
turning the  constitution  and  liberty  of  his 
country,  and  usurping  the  sovereignty,  n.c.  628. 
'I  he  commencement  of  his  reign  was  mild,  but 
lie  soon  showed  himself  a thorough  despot,  lie 
committed  fearful  cruelties  on  the  Corinthians, 
put  to  death  his  wife  Melissa,  and  banished  his 
son  Lycophron  for  lamenting  her  fate.  Accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  he  was  the  first  who  reduced 
despotic  rule  to  a system,  d.  685  n.c. 

Pericles,  per'-i-klces,  a celebrated  Athenian, 
woo  distinguished  himself  as  a general,  states- 
man, and  orator.  Having  acquired  great  popu- 
larity among  his  countrymen,  lie  prevailed  upon 
them  to  alter  their  government;  and  caused 
Canon,  and  his  other  rivals,  to  be  banished- 
thus  constituting  himself  sole  master  of  Athens’ 
He  commanded  the  army  in  the  Peloponnesus 
Ha'ucd  a 8'rcat  victory,  near  Nemara,  over 
the  Sieyonians.  He  next  took  Byzantium  and 
bamos,  at  the  siege  of  which  place  were  invented 
several  warlike  machines.  Pericles  advised  the 
Athenians  to  continue  the  war  against  Sparta 
for  which  he  was  censured  and  disgraced  • but 
he  recovered  his  popularity  and  the  govern- 
nient,  and  died  of  the  plague  which  desolated 
Athens  n.c.  429.  Pericles  was  a great  patron 
of  arts,  letters,  and,  indeed,  luxury.  In  his  a"e 

all  three  flourished  to  their  highest  extent.  ’ 

Peuieb,  Casimir,  per'-e-ai,  a famous  French 
banker,  and  subsequently  a statesman,  at  first  en- 
tered the  army,  and  served  with  reputation  in  the 
campaigns  of  Italy  (1799  and  1800),  but  on  the 
heath  of  his  father,  a merchant,  abandoned  the 
profession  ot  arms  for  commercial  pursuits.  In 
• u , ? cstablislied  a banking-house  in  company 
b/.otbf>  SciPi°  Verier,  in  the  manage- 
ment  of  which  lie  acquired  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  most  difficult  and  important 
questions  of  public  credit  and  finance.  At  the 
revolution  of  1830  he  took  a decided  part  in 
tavour  of  the  national  liberties,  was  subsequently 
chosen  president  of  the  chambers,  and  finally 

wimCdt°inei  ?■  Ul?  first  cabiuet  of  the  new  king, 
l l ™ iC  Portfolio  of  any  department, 

in  March,  1831,  he  became  president  of  the 
council,  n.  1777;  d.  1S32. 

John>  per-ing-slce'-old.  a 
learned  bwedc,  who  became  secretary  of  anti- 
quities, councillor  to  the  king  of  Sweden  and 
professor  at  Upsal.  His  works  are,  a “History 
of  the  Kings  of  the  North,”  “History  of  the 

nokimeM  T°mvayi”  and  “ Historical  and  Chro- 
nological Tables  from  Adam  to  Jesus  Christ” 

Bins  S-„a-SOcthi  cdltor  of  the  works  of  Messe- 
mus.  b.  in  Sudermama,  1654;  d.  1720. 

Pbbizohius,  darnes>  psy'-i-zo'-ni-us,  a learned 
Dutch  wnter,  who  studied  first  at  Deventer  and 
afterwards  at  Leyden,,  under  Graivius,  by  whose 

SB  aht°nlmlneCli  rcctPrshiP  of  the  Latin 
nmi°ni  at  D lt’  and  the  professorship  of  history 
tol  I ?uenceat  Draneker.  In  1693  lie  removed 
to  Leyden,  where  he  filled  the  chair  of  Greek 

word  it0ry  Yl  h reputation.  Among  other 
andk  “ Tii«r°fte/-  Animadversiones  Historic®,” 
Dissertations  on  several  Points  of 
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Ancient  History.”  b.  at  Dam,  Holland.  1651; 

i).  1715. 

Pen  icin'  Warbecit.  (See  Wabbecit,  Perkin.) 
Perkins,  William,  per'-kins,  an  English 
divine,  who  received  his  education  at  Christ’s 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  fellow. 
Ho  was  a rigid  Calvinist,  and  published  several 
works  on  that  form  of  faith ; some  of  which, 
being  translated  into  Dutch,  were  replied  to  by 
Arminius,  and  occasioned  those  famous  disputes 
for  the  settling  of  which  the  Synod  of  Dordt 
was  called,  b.  in  Warwickshire,  1558;  d.  1602. 
Pehouse.  ( See  La  Peeouse.) 

Perrault^  Claude,  per'-rol/e,  a celebrated 
french  architect,  who  studied  medicine,  and 
wrote  some  works  on  that  subject,  but  did  not 
practise.  Ilis  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  particu- 
larly architecture,  drew  him  from  his  first  pro- 
fession. lie  designed  the  cast  front  and  colon- 
nades of  the  Louvre,  the  Observatory  at  Paris, 
flic  grotto  at  Versailles,  and  other  great  works, 
lie  also  translated  Vitruvius  into  French,  which 
he  illustrated  with  fine  designs  of  his  own. 
Perrault  was  admitted  a member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  though  Lloileau  satirized  him 
as  a physician  turned  mason.  His  other  works 
are  “An  Abridgment  of  Vitruvius,”  “Descrip- 
tion of  Machines  of  my  Invention,”  “On  the 
Ancient  Columns  of  Architecture  and  their 
Ornaments,”  “ Memoirs  for  a Natural  History 
of  Animals.”  b.  at  Paris,  1613 ; d.  1688. 

Perrault,  Charles,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
had,  from.  his  youth,  a fine  taste  for  litera- 
ture, particularly  poetry.  Colbert  appointed 
! lum  comptroller-general  of  the  public  buildings; 
and  Perrault  made  use  of  the  influence  he  had 
with  that  minister  in  promoting  the  arts  and 
assisting  worthy  men.  He  became  a member 
of  the  French  Academy,  and  was  one  of  the  in- 
stitutes of  that  of  belles-lettres  and  Inscrip- 
tions. He  also  contributed  to  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Archi- 
tecture. After  the  death  of  Colbert  he  was  dis- 
charged from  his  post;  on  which  he  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  letters.  His  poem  on  the  “Age 
of  Louis  the  Great,”  in  which  he  exalted  the 
modern  authors  over  all  the  ancients,  was 
highly  censured  and  ridiculed.  He  then  ven- 
turecl  to  publish  his  “ Parallel  of  the  Ancients 
and  Moderns,”  which  gave  still  greater  offence 
and  occasioned  a violent  controversy  between 
him  and  Boileau.  The  celebrated  fairy  tales 
known  in  England  as  “The  Stories  of  Mother 
Goose,  are  said  to  have  been  written  by  him 
although  they  are  usually  ascribed  to  his  som 
i errault  d Armancourt.  b.  1628 ; d.  1703. 

I ereoit,  Jacob  Davy  du,  per  -rauenq , a cele- 
brated cardinal,  was  born  of  Calvinist' parents 
and  was  educated  under  his  father,  acquiring  a 
great  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew languages,  as  well  as  of  the  mathematics, 
p nlosophy,  and  history.  His  proficiency  was 
such  that  Philip  Desportes,  abbot  of  Tryon,  re- 
ported him  to  Henry  III.  of  Franco  as  a pro- 
digy of  memory.  Having  renounced  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  he  entered  into  orders,  and 
became  famous  as  a preacher,  but  more  as  a 
controversialist.  Ilis  success  in  convert  in" 

1 rotestants  was  great;  and  among  others 
whom  lie  brought  over  to  his  church,  were 
Henry  and  John  Spondanus.  In  1593  he  be- 
came bishop  of  Evreux;  and,  in  1600,  had  a 
conference  on  matters  of  religion  with  cl’Au- 

KAD?°n,ay' in  t]lc  presence  of  the  king 
m which  Perron  was  equally  matched.  This 
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conference  procured  him  the  dignity  of  cardinal, 
ilc  was  employed  in  several  important  negotia- 
tions, and  was  made  grand  almoner  of  Franco 
and  archbishop  of  Sens.  Du  Perron  was  a man 
of  great  policy  and  ambition,  and  his  learning 
was  various  and  profound.  His  favourite 
authors  were  Rabelais  and  Montaigne.  He 
wrote  a treatise  on  the  Eucharist,  another 
against  King  James  I.  of  England,  Letters,  &c.; 
which  were  all  collected  into  3 vols.,  with  his 
life  prefixed,  n.  1550 ; n.  at  Paris,  1018. 

Perroner,  Jean  ltodolphe,  per'-ro-vai,  an 
eminent  French  engineer,  who  was  instructed 
by  Beausire,  architect  to  the  city  of  Paris,  under 
whom  he  made  great  progress.  About  1745  he 
became  inspector  of  the  school  of  engineers,  of 
which  he  was  afterwards  director.  France  is 
indebted  to  him  for  several  of  its  finest  bridges 
and  best  roads,  the  canal  of  Burgundy  and  other 
great  works.  For  his  public  services  he  was 
honoured  with  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  was 
admitted  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and 
of  the  Academy  of  Stockholm.  He  wrote  a de- 
scription of  the  bridges  which  he  had  con- 
structed, “Memoirs  on  the  Method  of  Construct- 
ing Grand  Arches  of  Stone  from  200  to  600 
feet.”  b.  at  Surenes,  1708;  d.  1791. 

Perrot,  Nicholas.  (See  Ablancouet.) 

Perrot,  Sir  John,  per' -rot,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish statesman,  was  one  of  the  knights  of  the 
Bath  at  the  coronation  of  Edward  Vi.,  who  had 
a great  partiality  for  him.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Mary  he  was  sent  to  prison  for  har- 
bouring Protestants ; but,  by  the  good  offices  of 
friends,  he  was  discharged.  He  assisted  at  the 
coronation  of  Elizabeth,  who  sent  him,  in  1572, 
to  Ireland,  as  lord-president  of  Munster,  which 
was  in  a state  of  rebellion,  but,  by  his  prompti- 
tude, was  quickly  reduced  to  obedience.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  admiral  of  a fleet 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  which  was  threatened 
with  invasion  by  the  Spaniards ; and  continued 
cruising  there  till  the  necessity  for  such  an  en- 
terprise was  over.  In  1583  he  was  made  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland,  where  he  carried  things  with 
so  high  a hand  as  to  give  great  offence,  and  he 
was  recalled  in  1588,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  In 
1592  he  was  tried  by  a special  commission, 
found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  sentenced  to 
death.  The  queen,  however,  was  persuaded  of 
his  innocence,  and  respited  him;  but  he  fell  ill, 
and  died  in  confinement  the  same  year.  n.  in 
Pembrokeshire,  1527. 

Perry,  John,  per' -re,  an  English  engineer,  who 
was  invited  to  Russia  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  was 
there  employed  in  forming  a communication 
between  the  Volga  and  the  Don ; also  in  making 
some  other  rivers  navigable,  and  improving  the 
Russian  navy ; for  which  services  he  was  badly 
requited.  In  1712  he  returned  to  England,  and 
was  engaged  in  stopping  the  Dagenham  breach, 
in  Essex,  of  which  he  published  an  account.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  “ The  Present  State  of 
Russia.”  n.  1733. 

Perry,  James,  an  eminent  political  writer, 
who  received  his  education  at  the  gram- 
mar-school and  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 
After  being  employed  in  an  advocate’s  office  at 
Aberdeen,  lie  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  next  to 
Manchester ; finally,  he  repaired  to  London  in 
1771,  where  he  obtained  employment  upon  the 
newspapers.  Subsequently  he  became  part  pro- 
prietor and  editor  of  the  “ Morning  Chronicle,” 
which,  under  his  management,  assumed  very 
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great  importance  among  the  I.ondon  newspaper 
press,  in  1810  he  was  brought  to  trial  before 
Lord  Ellenborougli  for  alleged  libel ; but,  after 
eloquently  defending  himself,  was  found  not 
guilty,  n.  1750;  n.  1821. 

Perseus,  king  of  Macedon , per'-see-oos,  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Philip  V.,  b.c.  179.  He 
endeavoured  to  form  an  alliance  of  the  Greek 
states  against  the  Romans,  who  thereupon 
marched  an  army  into  Macedonia.  InlOSn.c., 
the  Romans,  under  Paulus  TEmilius,  met  Per- 
seus, who  was  totally  defeated  at  Pydna.  The 
king  fled  to  Thrace,  but  afterwards  surrendered 
to  the  Romans,  and  was  conveyed  to  Rome.  He 
was  then  sent  to  Alba,  where  he  died. 

Persigny,  Jean  Victor  Gilbert  Fialen,  Due 
de,  pair -seen' -ye,  a modern  French  statesman, 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  acts  and 
general  policy  of  Napoleon  III.  He  was  min- 
ister of  the  interior  in  1860  and  1862,  and 
from  1855  to  1858  was  French  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  St.  James’s.  He  was  made  a duke 
in  1863.  b.  1812. 

Persius,  Aulus  Flaceus,  per'-si-us,  a Latin 
satirical  poet,  who  studied,  with  Lucan,  under 
Cornutus  the- Stoic,  for  whom  he  had  a great 
regard.  Persius  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
whom  he  satirized  with  great  severity.  His 
works  are  enigmatic,  and  have  been  compared, 
in  this  respect,  to  the  Greek  Lycophron.  They 
have  been  translated  and  annotated  by  Gifford, 
Dryden,  Sir  William  Drummond,  and  others. 
b.  at  Volterra,  Etruria,  34;  d.  62. 

Perthes,  Christopher  Frederick, pa irl'-es,  an 
eminent  German  bookseller,  who,  after  expe- 
riencing many  difficulties  in  early  life,  esta- 
blished himself  in  business  at  Hamburg,  in  1799. 
In  1822  he  left  his  shop  at  Hamburg  and  went 
to  Gotha,  where  he  commenced  the  publication 
ofthe  “ Almanach  de  Gotha,”  and  was  employed 
to  disseminate  the  works  of  Neander,  Bunsen, 
and  other  celebrated  writers.  The  “General 
History  of  the  States  of  Europe,”  to  which 
many  of  the  first  German  waiters  contributed, 
also  issued  from  his  establishment.  After  orga- 
nizing a most  extensive  business  concern,  he  I 
retired  from  the  mans.gement  about  1838.  His 
correspondence  with  almost  all  the  celebrities 
of  His  day  has  been  published,  and  is  very  inte- 
resting. b.  at  Rudolfstadt,  1772;  d.  1843. 

Peetinax,  Publius  Ilelvius,  per'-ti-n <ix,  a Ro- 
man emperor,  who  was  the  son  of  a dealer  in 
charcoal.  He,  however,  obtained  a good  edu- 
cation, and  was  some  time  an  instructor  of 
youth  in  Liguria;  after  which  he  entered  the 
army,  and  by  his  bravery  obtained  rapid  prefer- 
ment. The  emperor  Aurelius  made  him  consul, 
and  on  the  death  of  Commodus,  in  193,  lie  was 
elected  to  the  imperial  dignity  by  the  soldiers. 
He  distributed  his  lands  among  the  people,  and 
sold  the  property  accumulated  by  his  predecessor 
to  pay  off  the  public  debt.  He  also  abolished 
the  heavy  imposts  which  had  been  laid  on  by 
Commodus.  But  although  these  virtuous  acts 
pleased  the  senate  and  the  people,  the  Praeto- 
rians rose  against  and  killed  him,  after  be  had 
reigned  only  a few  months,  b.  about  126. _ 

Perugino,  Peter,  pai-roo-je'-no,  an  eminent 
Italian  painter,  was  the  disciple  of  Andrea 
Verocchio,  but  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  being 
the  master  of  Rafl'aelle.  He  was  employed  by 
Sixtus  IV.  to  paint  several  pieces  for  his  chapel 
Perugino  was  very  avaricious,  and  amassed  con- 
I sidcrablo  wealth,  of  which  being  robbed,  the 
I loss  occasioned  his  death  in  1521.  Thero  are 
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two  pictures  by  this  master  in  the  National 
Gallery,  entitled,  respectively,  “ The  Virgin  and 
Infant  Christ,”  and  “The  Virgin  Adoring  the 
Infant  Christ.”  n.  at  Perugia,  1446 ; n.  1o24. 

Pertjzzi,  Balthasar,  pai-root  -ze,  a celebrated 
Italian  painter  and  architect,  who  was  employed 
at  Rome  by  Popes  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X. ; by  the 
former  in  ornamenting  his  palace,  and  by  the 
latter  as  one  of  the  architects  of  the  church  or 
St.  Peter.  He  was  taken  prisoner  when  Romo 
was  sacked  by  the  Constable  de  Bouibon,  but 
obtained  his  liberty  on  painting  a picture  ot 
the  captor.  Two  of  his  works  arc  in  the  JNa- 
tioual  Gallery,  n.  at  Volterra,  1431 ; n.  1536. 

Pescennivs  Nigee,  Cams,  pcs-sen  -i-oos 
ni'-jer,  a Roman  emperor,  was  a native  ol  Aquino. 
He  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and  com- 
mander of  the  legions  in  Asia,  by  Commodus ; 
and  on  the  death  of  Pertinax,  in  193,  the  troops 
of  Pescennius  appointed  him  emperor.  He  w as 
defeated  at  Issus,  in  195,  and  was  killed  by  some 
soldiers,  while  on  his  flight  to  the  Parthian  do- 
minions. 

Pestalozzt,  John  Henry,  pes-ta-Lot  -se,  a 
celebrated  Swiss  school  teacher,  and  the  founder, 
upon  the  continent,  of  the  mutual-instruction 
or  monitorial  system,  which  was  about  the  same 
time  inaugurated  in  England  by  Lancaster. 
(See  Lancaster,  Joseph.)  After  completing 
his  education,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  poor  children,  and  established  schools  at 
several  places  in  Switzerland,  the  last  of  which 
was  founded  atYverdun,  in  the  canton  of  Vaud, 
and  became  celebrated  throughout  Europe ; but 
ultimately,  through  the  dissensions  of  its 
teachers,  it  declined  in  prosperity.  He  was  the 
author  of  a large  number  of  works,  more  or  less 
closely  bearing  upon  education,  b.  at  Zurich, 
1746;  d.  at  Brugg,  Switzerland,  1827. 

Petau,  Denis,  pet'-o,  an  eminent  French 
writer,  who  entered  the  society  of  Jesuits  at  the 
a°-e  of  22,  and  became  a great  ornament  and 
defender  of  that  order.  His  knowledge  was 
general ; but  he  particularly  excelled  in  chro- 
nology, in  which  science  he  stood  unrivalled. 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain  and  Pope  Urban  VIII.  soli- 
cited him  to  settle  in  their  respective  states, 
with  the  most  flattering  promises,  which  he 
declined,  preferring  a tranquil  life  in  a monas- 
tery. His  principal  works  are  “ De  Doctrina 
Temporum,”  in  which  he  applies  chronology  to 
history,  ancient  and  modern ; “ Rationarium 
Temporum,”  an  abridgment  of  the  former; 
and  the  Psalms,  translated  into  Greek  verse. 
He  had  several  controversies  with  Scaliger,  Sal- 
masius,  and  Casaubon;  and  published  editions 
of  some  of  the  works  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
u.  at  Orleans,  France.  1533 ; d.  at  Paris,  1652. 

Peter  I.,  of  Aragon,  pe!-ter,  was  proclaimed 
king  after  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1094.  He 
gained  the  battle  of  Alcaraz,  and  subsequently 
subdued  Barbastro  and  other  places,  d.  1104. 

Peter  II.,  of  Aragon,  wras  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Alphonso  II.,  in  1196.  Ho  drove  away 
the  Vaudois,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  king- 
dom, entered  into  an  alliance  with  Alphonso 
IX.  against  Sanclio  VII.,  king  of  Navarre,  and 
in  1212  defeated  the  Almohades  atTolosa.  He 
was  himself  subsequently  delcated  and  slain 
by  Simon  de  Montfort,  at  Muret,  1213. 

Peter  III.,  king  of  Aragon,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  James  I., 
in  1276.  He  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
varre, but  was  unsuccessful.  _ Having  married 
the  daughter  of  Manfred,  king  of  Sicily,  he 
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resolved  to  make  himself  master  of  that  island, 
and,  to  effect  his  purpose,  contrived  the  terrible 
massacre  known  as  the  “ Sicilian  Vespers,  oi 
the  murder  of  all  the  French  m the  island  at 
the  bout  of  vespers,  on  Easter-day,  1-S^._  l oi 
this  crime,  Pope  Martin  IV.  excommunicated 
him,  and  the  Sicilians  laid  Aragon  under  an 
interdict,  and  gave  Sicily  to  Charles  ot  Valois; 
but  Peter  defended  himself  successlully  against 
Charles,  as  well  as  his  own  son  James,  lung^ot 
Majorca,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  12bo. 

Peter  IV.,  king  of  Aragon,  was  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Alphonso  IV.  He  dethroned  James  1 1. 
of  Majorca,  fought  asrainst  the  Moors  ot  Por- 
tugal and  Castile,  between  the  years  1340-42, 
andln  1353  defeated  the  Genoese  at  sea,  near 
A 1 "hero.  In  13h9  he  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile,  against  his 
brother,  Henry  of  Transtamare.  He  founded 
the  University  of  Iluesca,  but  his  reign  was 
troubled  by  several  revolts,  d.  1387. 

Peter  Alexiowitz  I.,  czar  of  Russia,  called 
the  Great,  was  the  son  of  Alexis  Miehaelowitz. 
and  was  placed  on  tlie  throne  after  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother  Theodore,  or  Feodor,  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  other  brother  Ivan,  who  was 
as  weak  in  his  intellect  as  in  his  constitution. 
The  Strelitzes,  a militia  which  greatly  resembled 
the  Janissaries  of  Turkey,  being  excited  by  the 
Princess  Sophia,  the  sister  of  Pater,  revolted 
in  favour  of  Ivan;  and,  to  avert  a civil  war,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  two  princes  should  reign 
in  conjunction,  with  the  ambitious  Princess 
Sophia  as  regent.  Russia  was  at  that  time  in  a 
condition  little  better  than  barbarism.  In  his 
17th  year  Peter  married;  and  when  it  became 
apparent  that  his  wife  was  pregnant,  Prince 
Gal itzin  rose  in  insurrection,  but  was  defeated 
and  banished,  the  Princess  Sophia  being  also 
sent  to  a convent,  where  she  remained  for  the 
rest  of  her  life.  Peter  then  commenced  to  reign 
alone,  and  his  first  acts  were  to  reform  the 
army  and  government,  in  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difficulty  of  the  task,  he  had  great  suc- 
cess. In  1696  he  took  Azof,  which  he  placed  in 
a state  of  defence  against  the  Tartars.  He 
next  turned  his  attention  to  the  finances,  and 
corrected  many  gross  abuses.  The  year  follow- 
ing lie  undertook  a journey  into  various  parts 
of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a know- 
ledge of  arts,  sciences,  and  mechanics.  After 
passing  through  Germany,  he  visited  Amster- 
dam, where  he  entered  himself  in  the  company 
of  shipwrights  in  the  dockyard,  and  worked 
with  great  diligence,  under  the  name  of  Peter 
Zimmerman.  In  1698  he  went  to  England,  and 
paid  attention  to  manufactures  and  to  every 
public  institution.  Having  conceived  the  idea 
of  forming  a junction  between  the  Don  and  the 
Volga,  he  engaged  some  English  engineers  to 
enter  his  service  for  the  accomplishment  of 
that  great  undertaking.  From  England  the 
czar  went  to  Vienna,  intending  to  go  to  Italy ; 
but  the  news  of  an  insurrection  in  Russia 
obliged  him  to  hasten  home.  Several  of  the 
insurgents  were  executed,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Strelitzes  decapitated  or  sent  to 
Siberia."  {See  Orloff.)  In  1699  Peter  insti- 
tuted the  order  of  St.  Andrew,  by  way  of  ex- 
citing a spirit  of  emulation  among  his  subjects, 
and,'  in  1703,  founded  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  next  year  he  declared  war  against  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden,  but  met  with  small  success. 
This,  however,  did  not  discourage  Peter,  who 
said,  “I  knew  that  the  Swedes  would  beat  us 
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at  first;  but  they  will,  in  lime,  teach  us  to 
beat  them.  i his  was  verified  in  170!),  bv  the 
important  victory  of  Pultown,  in  which  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Swedish  troops  were  made 
prisoners,  and  their  king  obliged  to  seek  an 
asylum  m Turkey.  Peter  availed  himself  of 
this  advantngo  to  seize  Livonia,  Ingrid  Fin- 
land, and  part  of  Swedish  Pomerania.  Amoiur 
the  prisoners  was  a young  girl,  whose  husband"! 
a sergeant  in  the  Swedish  army,  whom  she  had 
only  married  the  day  before,  was  killed.  This 
joung  girl  subsequently  became  first  Peter’s 
mistress,  and  afterwards  his  wire,  she  bein'* 
declared  czarina  in  1711,  under  the  name  of 
Catharine  Alexina.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Turks,  at  the  instigation  of  Charles  XiL,  broke 
their  truce  with  the  czar,  whom  they  com- 
Pie:,  y ,lcrnmG.d  in>  "’ith  his  army,  on  the  banks 
or  the  1 ruth,  in  1711.  In  this  perilous  situa- 
tion,  he  was  saved  by  the  presence  of  mind  of 
the  Czarina  Catharine.  She  secretly  opened 
negotiations  with  the  grand  vizier,  who  con- 
sented to  the  terms,  and  a peace  was  settled. 
In  memory  of  this  event,  the  female  order  of  St. 
Catharine  was  instituted,  of  which  the  czarina 
became  the  head.  At  the  close  of  1713  Peter 
had  taken  all  Pomerania,  with  the  exception 
of  Stralsund,  from  the  Swedes,  The  restoration 
of  tranquillity  enabled  the  czar  to  make  another 
tour  in  Denmark,  Germany,  Holland,  and  France. 
When  in  the  latter  country,  he  visited  the  tomb 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  on  the  sight  of  which  he 
exclaimed,  “Great  minister,  why  were  you  not 
born  in  my  time  F 1 would  have  given  you  one 
half  of  my  dominions  for  teaching  me  how  to 
govern  the  other.”  Meanwhile,  Prince  Alexis, 
his  son,  having  joined  a party  of  malcontents, 
who  were  displeased  at  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
matters,  the  czar  caused  him  to  be  tried,  and 
the  judges  sentenced  him  to  death.  This  de- 
cree was  not  executed;  but  the  prince  soon 
after  died,  as  was  said,  of  an  apoplexy.  Some 
degree  of  suspicion,  however,  fell  upon  the 
father,  which  was  not  lessened  by  the  rigorous 
execution  of  several  of  the  friends  of  Alexis. 
The  Tartars  having  massacred  a Russian  gar- 
rison on  the  borders  of  Persia,  Peter,  in  1722, 
embarked  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  took  the 
city  ofDerbend,  with  three  provinces,  which 
were  afterwards  recaptured  by  Nadir  Shah. 
After  this  expedition,  the  czar  devoted  himself 
to  the  internal  regulation  of  his  empire ; and 
of  the  many  important  establishments  and  im- 
provements of  which  he  was  the  author,  the 
following  were  the  principal:  a reform  among 
the  clergy,  and  the  abolition  of  the  patriarchal 
dignity ; the  organization  of  a numerous. army ; 
the  formation  of  a formidable  navy ; fortifica- 
tions in  all  the  principal  towns,  and  an  excel- 
lent civil  government  in  the  cities;  an  academy 
for  naval  education ; colleges  at  Moscow,  Peters- 
burg, and  Kiev ; a college  of  physicians,  and  a 
dispensary  at  Moscow;  public  lectures  in  ana- 
tomy, a branch  of  science  in  which  the  czar 
himself  bad  made  great  progress  under  lluysch, 
at  Amsterdam ; an  observatory,  which  was  also 
a repository  of  natural  curiosities ; a botanical 
garden,  stocked  with  plants  from  all  parts  of  the 
world;  printing-offices,  and  a royal  library. 
Hut  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  acts  of  this 
great  man  was  the  founding,  upon  piles,  in  a 
morass,  of  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg.  By  his  last 
will,  he  constituted  the  empress  Catharine  his 
successor.  “He  gave  a polish,”  says  Voltaire, 
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“ to  his  people,  and  was  himself  a savage-  he 
taught  them  the  art  of  war,  of  which  he  was 

^Se  fign0-rant,T1V,om  V10  fiiSht  of  asma’l 
oat  on  the  river  Moskwa  he  created  a powerful 
licet  made  himself  an  expert  and  able  ship- 
wright, sailor,  pilot,  and  commander  ; he 
changed  the  manners,  customs,  and  laws  of 
the  Russians,  and  lives  in  their  memory  as  the 
father  of  his  country.’  ” After  his’  death 
Catharine  was  proclaimed  empress,  and  ruled 
during  two  years,  n.  at  Moscow,  1072 ; p.  1725. 

Pet  Jin  II.,  emperor  of  Russia,  was  the  son  of 
Alexis  and  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great.  He 
succeeded,  in  1/27,  the  empress  Catharine 
who  had  declared  him  grand-duke  of  Russia 
the  year  preceding.  The  most  remarkable  event 
ol  Ins  reign  was  the  disgrace  of  the  prime 
minister  Menschikoff,  who  was  banished  to  Si- 
beria. b.  1714;  d.  1730. 

.f™  8011  of  CharIe3  Frederick, 

duke  of  IIolstein-Gottorp,  and  of  Anna  Pe- 
trowna,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  de- 
clared grand-duke  of  Russia  in  1742  by  his 
aunt,  the  empress  Elizabeth,  whom 'he  suc- 
ceeded in  1762.  He  was  a warm  admirer  of  the 
character  of  1 rederick  the  Great,  Icin'*  of  Prussia 
and  would  have  imitated  him,  had  his  abilities’ 
been  equal  to  his  wishes.  Peter  was  weak 
passionate,  and  irresolute,  and,  a few  months 
alter  his  accession,  was  dethroned  by  his  wife 
Catharine,  who  was  proclaimed  empress  and 
who  caused  him  to  be  strangled  by  her  favourite 
Count  Orloff.  b.  1726;  strangled,  1762. 

Petek  Nolasqu-e,  founder  of  the  Order 
of  Mercy  for  the  Redemption  of  Captives, 
was  in  the  service  of  James,  king  of  Aragon, 
and  by  liis  interest  with  that  prince  insti- 
tuted a religious  and  military  order  in  1223, 
whose  province  it  was  to  rescue  Christian  slaves 
from  the  infidels.  He  was  very  successful  in 
this  good  work.  b.  in  Languedoc,  1189;  d.  1256. 

Petek  ov  Sicily,  an  historian,  who  wrote 
a History  of  the  Manieheans,  which  contains 
many  curious  and  important  facts.  Flourished 
in  the  9tli  century. 

Petek  the  Ceuel,  king  of  Castile,  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Alphonso  XI.,  in  1350,  and 
commenced  his  reign  by  several  acts  of  wanton 
barbarity.  He  caused  Leonora  de  Guzman,  his 
father’s  mistress,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  hav- 
ing married  the  daughter  of  Philip,  duke  of 
Bourbon,  repudiated  her  shortly  afterwards, 
and  sent  her  to  prison,  in  order  that  he  might 
renew  his  connexion  with  Maria  de  Padilla, 
his  former  mistress,  who  in  turn  was  aban- 
doned, upon  his  seeking  a marriage  with  Donna 
Juana  de  Castro,  a noble  lady,  who  was  also 
cast  off  shortly  after  this  union ; whereupon 
her  brother,  a powerful  Gallician  noble,  headed 
a revolt  against  Peter.  His  cruelties  provoked 
his  subjects  to  take  up  arms  against  him  in 
1366,  and  after  three  years  of  sanguinary  war- 
fare, Henry  of  Transt.imare,  who  was  as  cruel 
and  cold-blooded  as  his  brother,  besieged  him 
in  the  town  of  Montiel.  Peter  requested  of 
Duguesclin,  who  had  joined  Henry’s  standard, 
to  aid  his  escape ; and  upon  the  Frenchman’s 
enticing  the  king  to  his  tent,  he  was  set  upon 
and  murdered  by  Henry,  1369. 

Petek  tiie  Hbkmit,  a French  gentleman  of 
Amiens,  in  Picardy,  who  renounced  a military 
life  to  embrace  that  of  a pilgrim.  At  the  end 
of  the  lltli  century,  a general  alarm  was  spread 
that  the  last  day  was  approaching;  on  which 
numbers  of  persons  flocked  to  the  Holy  Land 
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from  all  countries,  with  a view  of  ending  their 
clays  near  the  holy  sepulchre.  Peter  was  of 
the  number,  and  on  his  return  to  Europe  made 
so  pathetic  a representation  of  the  state  of  the 
Christians  in  Palestine,  to  Pope  Urban  II.,  that 
he  gave  Peter  leave  to  preach  up  the  necessity 
of  a crusade  throughout  Christendom.  The  ap- 
pearance, zeal,  and  eloquence  of  the  hermit, 
produced  a prodigious  effect,  and  all  ranks  and 
ages,  of  both  sexes,  pressed  eagerly  into  the 
service.  With  a motley  army,  estimated  at 
100,00;)  men,  Peter  passed  through  Hungary. 
In  his  absence,  his  followers  attacked  Soly- 
man's  army  at  Nicea,  and  all,  except  a few 
thousands,  perished,  “and,”  says  Gibbon,  “a 
pyramid  of  bones  informed  their  companions  of 
the  place  of  their  defeat.”  Peter  remained  in 
Palestine,  and  was  at  tiie  siege  of  Antioch,  in 
1097 ; but  on  his  attempting  to  make  his  escape, 
shortly  afterwards,  was  brought  back,  and  com- 
pelled to  take  a new  oath  of  fidelity  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  holy  cause.  Two  years  later  ho 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  where 
he  displayed  great  bravery,  and  when  the  place 
was  taken,  was  made  vicar-general.  Peter,  on 
his  return  to  France,  founded  the  abbey  of 
Noumoutier,  in  the  diocese  of  Liege,  where  lie 
died,  1115. 

Petek,  commonly  called  the  Wild  Boy,  was 
found  in  the  woods  near  Hamel n,  in  Hanover, 
in  1725.  He  was  supposed  to  be  then  about 
12  years  of  age,  and  had  subsisted  in  those 
woods  upon  the  bark  of  trees,  leaves,  berries, 
&c.,  for  a considerable  time.  How  long  he  had 
been  in  that  state  could  never  be  ascertained ; 
but,  when  found,  the  remains  of  a shirt-collar 
were  about  his  neck.  In  the  following  icar  he 
was  brought  to  England  by  order  of  Queen 
Caroline,  but  he  could  never  be  taught  to 
speak.  He  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
farmer  at  North  Church,  in  Hertfordshire 
where  he  lived  on  a stipend  of  £35  a year 
allowed  by  government.  Notwithstanding  his 
remaining  so  long  in  a savage  state,  and  his 
being  quite  an  idiot,  he  was  harmless  and 
tractable,  d.  17S5. 

Peteubokougii,  Charles  Mordaunt,  Earl  of, 
pe  -ter-bur-0,  an  eminent  English  general,  who 
entered  the  navy,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
Tangier,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Moors 
In  the  reign  of  James  II.  he  went  to  Holland 
attached  himself  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
accompanied  him  on  his  expedition  to  England 
in  1638.  The  year  following  he  was  created 
carl  of  Monmouth,  and  appointed  first  commis- 
sioner of  the  Treasury ; from  which  post  lie  was 
removed  in  1090.  In  1007,  on  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  he  succeeded 
to  that  title.  In  the  reign  of  Quern  Anne  he 
displayed  the  greatest  bravery  and  skill  as  com- 
mander of  the  English  forces  in  Spain,  where 
lie  took  Barcelona,  and  brought  several  pro- 
vinces to  acknowledge  Charles  III.  as  their 
King,  He  was  afterwards  employed  on  various 
embassies,  and  in  1714-  appointed  governor  of 
Minorca.  Some  of  his  letters  are  in  the  works 
ot  lope,  with  whom  he  was  intimate.  It  was 
said  ot  him  that  he  had  “ seen  more  kings  and 
niore  postilions  than  any  man  in  Europe  ” 
u,  looS : d.  1735. 
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etekhann,  August  Heinrich,  pe'-ter-man,  a 
Zn Ieni  German  geographer,  and  superinten- 
inof  0 J le,  celebrated  map-establishment  of 
Sk  ?crthes  at  Gotha-  Destined  for  the 
emu  ch,  he  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Nonl- 
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hausen ; but  a strong  predilection  for  geogra- 
phical science  caused  him  to  become,  in  1839,  a 
special  pupil  in  the  academy  which  the  learned 
Berghaus  had  established  at  Potsdam.  There 
lie  made  the  acquaintance,  among  other  distin- 
guished men,  of  Plumboldt,  for  whom  ho  exe- 
cuted the  “Map  of  Central  Asia.”  When  it  was 
resolved  to  issue  an  English  edition  of  the 
celebrated  “Physical  Atlas”  of  Berghaus,  Pc- 
termann  was  invited  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
spent  two  years  in  preparing  and  revising  the 
work.  In  1817  he  repaired  to  London,  where 
he  became  a member  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society.  He  subsequently  produced  an  “ Atlas 
of  Physica  Geography,”  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Milner;  an  I an  “Account 
of  the  Expedition  to  Central  Africa,”  giving 
reports  of  the  most  recent  explorations.  In 
185-1  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  duke  of 
Saxc-Coburg  to  occupy  the  chair  of  geography 
m the  university  of  that  place,  and  soon  after- 
wards established  the  “Geographical  Journal,” 
which  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  described,  in 
1857,  as  “exercising  powerful  and  salutary  in- 
fluence on  the  progress  of  geograpliieal  science.” 
n.  at  Bleielierode,  Prussia,  1822. 

Peteks,  Hugh,  pd -ter  a,  an  English  divine, 
who  was  educated  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge; whence  he  was  expelled  for  irregular 
behaviour.  He  afterwards  went  on  the  stage, 
where  he  acquired  that  theatrical  action  which 
subsequently  distinguished  him  in  tlio  pulpit. 
He  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Mountaine,  and 
was  for  some  time  lecturer  of  St.  Sepulchre’s, 
London ; but,  having  an  intrigue  with  another 
man's  wife,  he  tied  to  Rotterdam,  where  ho 
joined  the  Independents.  He  went  thence  to 
New  England;  and,  at  the  beginning  of  tlio 
civil  war,  returned  to  London,  where  he  be- 
came a zealous  preacher  in  the  cause  of  the 
1 arhament.  For  l*s  share  in  the  events  of  the 
time,  especially  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  he 
was  hanged  and  quartered  in  1660.  b in  Corn- 
wall, 1599. 

1 etehsen",  Niels  Matthias,  pe'-ter-sen,  a mo- 
dern Danish  antiquary,  who,  after  completing 
his  education  at  the  University  of  Copenhao-en 
earned  a subsistence  as  teacher;  but  having 
gained  the  prize  offered  by  the  Society  for  the 
1 1 omotion  ot  Danish  Literature  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  history  of  the  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages, he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  history 
and  philology.  In  1829  he  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment ot  assistant  librarian  to  the  Univer- 
sity ot  Copenhagen.  Among  numerous  valuable 
works  written  by  him,  may  be  quoted  “History 
of  Denmark  m Heathen  Times,”  “ Plandbook  of 
Ancient  Northern  Geography,”  and  “ Vovao-os 

Abroad'1’^0  n °-S  r Ioelanclers  at  Homeland 
Abioad.  b.  m I< mien,  1791 ; p.  1867. 

1 etion,  Alexander  Sabes,  pe'-ti-on,  a ne®fo 
who  became  president  of  the  republic  of  Hayti’ 
at  first  served  in  the  French  army  during 
the  revolt  at  St.  Domingo,  and  rose  to  the 
grade  of  adjutant-general.  He  held  the  fort  of 
Jaemel  against  Toussaint  l’Ouverture,  and, 
alter  the  defeat  of  his  party,  repaired  to  France. 
He  returned  with  the  expedition  under  General 
Leclcrc;  but  afterwards  quitted  the  French 
ranks  to  join  General  Dessalines,  and  became 
commandant  ot  Port-au-Prince,  under  kin^ 
Christophe,  in  1806.  In  the  following  year  he 
revolted  against  Christophe,  and  proclaimed 
hnnselt  President  ot  Hayti,  retaining  the  post 
until  Ins  death,  b.  1770;  p.  1818.  1 
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Pktion',  J evomo,  was  mayor  of  Paris  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  revolution,  and  was  for 
a time  the  idol  of  the  people  of  Paris;  but  was 
proscribed  with  the  Girondins,  in  1793.  He 
escaped  from  Paris,  and  tied  to  the  Landes  of 
Bordeaux,  where  his  body  was  afterwards  found, 
half-devoured  by  wolves. 

Pktis  de  la  Croix,  Frahgdis,  pet-e'-krivaw,  an 
eminent  French  orientalist,  who  was  the  son  of 
a professor  of  the  oriental  languages.  Having 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  attract  the  favourable 
notice  of  Colbert,  he  was  sent,  in  his  16th  year, 
to  reside  and  study  in  the  East.  He  lived  at 
Aleppo,  Constantinople,  and  Ispahan,  and  ac- 
quired, during  his  stay,  the  Arabic,  Persian, 
and  Turkish  languages.  Returning  to  Paris  in 
1 680,  lie  was  attached  to  the  embassy  about  to 
be  sent  to  the  sultan  of  Morocco,  before  whom 
he  delivered  an  oration  in  Arabic,  which  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  court,  in  consequence  of 
its  fluency  and  purity.  During  two  years  he 
acted  as  interpreter  to  the  French  expedition 
against  Algiers,  and  indeed  officiated  as  chief 
diplomatist  in  all  the  transactions  which  took 
place  about  that  time  between  his  native  coun- 
try and  the  eastern  courts.  In  1693  he  received 
the  appointment  of  Arabic  professor  at  the 
Royal  College  of  France,  and,  three  years  later, 
was  nominated  royal  interpreter.  He  wrote 
extensively ; but  his  works  remain,  for  the  most 
part,  in  manuscript.  The  most  important  of 
these  were  a “ History  of  the  Conquest  of  Syria,” 
translated’  from  the  Arabic;  “History  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire;”  a dictionary  of  the  Arme- 
nian language ; “ The  Antiquities  and  Monu- 
ments of  Egypt;”  and  a small  work  entitled 
“Ancient  and  Modern  Jerusalem.”  n.  at  Paris, 
1653 ; d.  at  the  same  city,  1713.— His  son  Alex- 
ander was  also  an  eminent  orientalist. 

Petit,  Jcan-Louis,  pci-e1,  an  eminent  French 
surgeon,  who  studied  under  Lettrc,  Caste],  and 
Mareschal,  and  in  1726  was  invited  to  attend 
the  king  of  Poland,  whom  he  cured,  as  he  also 
did  the  Prince  of  Spain  in  1731.  He  was  ad- 
mitted a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
rector  of  that  of  Surgery,  and  was  regarded  as 
the  first  surgeon  in  Europe  during  his  time. 
He  invented  several  surgical  instruments,  and 
wrote  “A  System  of  Surgery,”  “Treatise  on 
Diseases  of  the  Bones,”  and  dissertations  in  the 
“ Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.”  n.  at 
Paris,  16/4;  d.  1760. 

Petit,  Pierre,  a French  mathematician,  who 
became  geographer  to  the  king,  and  Attendant 
of  the  fortifications  of  France,  to  which  otlicc 
he  was  appointed  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  lie 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Descartes,  and  was 
author  of  treatises  on  the  Proportional  Compass, 
on  the  Construction  and  Use  of  the  Calibre  of 
Artillery,  on  Sight,  on  Eclipses,  on  Preventing 
the  Inundations  of  the  Seine,  and  on  Comets. 
E.  at  Montlufon,  1598;  d.  1677. 

Petitot,  John,  pet'-c-to,  an  unrivalled  painter 
in  enamel,  who  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of 
a jeweller;  but  having  made  several  successiul 
attempts  at  producing  enamels  for  that  branch 
of  industry,  he  resolved  to  entirely  devote  him- 
self to  the  pursuit.  After  studying  in  Italy,  lie 
visited  England,  where  he  was  greatly  patronized 
by  Charles  I.,  after  whose  death  he  went  to 
France,  and  was  employed  by  Louis  XIV.  lie 
painted  the  face  and  hands  of  bis  portraits,  and 
his  brotlicr-in-law,  Iiordicr,  added  the  drapery. 
The  most  celebrated  works  of  this  distinguished 
artist  were  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and  Ins  family , 
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Charles  II.,  Louis  XIV.,  Anne  of  Austria,  and 
Maria  Theresa.  Fifty-six  of  his  portraits  arc 
in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre,  but  his  finest 
production  is  a copy  of  Vandyck’s  portrait  of 
the  Countess  of  Southampton,  in  the  collection 
of  the  duke  of  Devonshire.  He  was  a zealous 
Protestant,  and  resisted  the  greatest  efforts 
made  by  the  eloquent  Iiossuet  to  induce  him  to 
embrace  Romanism,  n.  at  Geneva,  1607 ; d. 
1691. 

Petofi,  Alexander,  pef -o-fe,  a celebrated 
Hungarian  poet,  was  at  first  a strolling  player, 
but  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  composing 
songs  for  his  own  amusement.  In  1843  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  editor  of  the  “ Pesth 
Athenaeum,”  and  was  by  him  engaged  to  com- 
pose short  lyrics  for  his  paper.  These  poems 
soon  attracted  notice,  and  speedily  became  the 
favourites  of  the  entire  nation.  Upon  the  out- 
burst of  the  Hungarian  revolution,  he  recited 
one  of  his  songs,  “ Up,  Magyars,  up !”  to  the 
students  of  the  University  of  Pesth,  who  were 
thereby  excited  to  enthusiasm.  Two  other  of 
his  songs,  “Now  or  Never,”  and  “ battle  Song,” 
stirred  to  fierce  action  the  whole  Hungarian 
people,  during  the  same  momentous  period. 
Soon  afterwards  he  became  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Bern,  with  whom  he  served  in  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Russians  in  Transylvania, 
and  after  a great  battle  there  was  never  seen 
again.  The  Hungarian  refugees  in  London 
declared  that  he  was  still  living,  but  he  was 
never  afterwards  heard  of.  A collection  of  his 
iinc  songs,  under  the  title  of  “ Sounds  from  the 
Past,”  was  published  in  Leipzic  in  1851.  n.  iu 
Hungary,  1823  ; d.  as  supposed,  in  1849. 

Petrarch,  Francis,  pe-trark,  a c lebrated 
Italian  poet.  On  account  of  the  dissensions 
which  raged  in  his  native  country,  his  father 
removed  with  him  to  Avignon,  and  afterwards 
to  Carpentras,  where  Petrarch  began  his  educa- 
tion, which  was  completed  at  Montpellier  and 
Bologna.  He  was  intended  for  the  law ; but 
Virgil  had  more  charms  for  him  than  Justinian. 
On  the  death  of  bis  parents  he  returned  to 
Avignon,  where,  in  1327,  he  saw  a young  lady 
in  church,  and  became  passionately  in  love  with 
her.  The  name  of  the  lady  was  J.aura  de  Noves : 
she  was  19  years  of  age  at  the  time,  and  the 
wife  of  Hugh  de  Sade,  a gentleman  at  Avignon. 
Despite  the  poet’s  handsome  person,  impas- 
sioned pleading,  and  flattering  verses,  he  could 
make  no  impression  upon  her  heart.  Alter 
struggling  in  vain  to  overcome  his  passion,  lie 
retired  to  Vaucluse,  a romantic  spot,  where  he 
poured  out  his  amorous  complaints  in  several 
pieces.  He  afterwards  travelled  in  different 
countries;  but  with  his  return  to  Vaucluse  his 
passion  for  Laura  returned.  Again  he  cele- 
brated her  charms,  and  the  delights  of  his  re- 
treat. His  name  became  famous ; and  he  received 
invitations  from  the  senate  of  Rome,  from  the 
king  of  Naples,  and  the  University  ol  i ans. 
He  accepted  the  former,  and  on  Eastcr-day, 
1341,  was  crowned  with  laurel  in  the  Capitol, 
with  great  pomp  : he  was  also  declared  a Roman 
citizen.  In  1343  he  received  the  news  ot  t lie 
death  of  Laura.  He  was  then  at  1 anna ; but 
immediately  set  out  for  Vaucluse,  where  he 
passed  some  time  in  grief.  In  his  copy  oi 
Virgil  he  thus  records  the  fact:  ‘ It  was  in  the 
early  days  of  my  youth  that  Laura,  distin- 
guished by  her  virtues,  and  celebrated  in  mj 
verses,  first  blessed  my  eyes  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Clara,  at  Avignon,  and  it  was  in  the  same 
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month  of  April,  at  the  same  time  of  the  morn- 
ing, in  the  year  13-18,  that  this  bright  luminary 
was  withdrawn  from  our  sight,  whilst  I was  at 
Verona,  alas ! ignorant  of  my  calamity.”  In 
1353  he  returned  to  Italy,  and,  at  Padua,  ob- 
tained a canonry;  but  many  years  of  his  life 
were  spent,  by  invitation,  at  the  courts  of  the 
pope  and  other  great  Italian  potentates.  The 
sonnets  of  Petrarch  are  tender  and  melodious  to 
the  greatest  degree  ; but,  besides  being  a great 
poet,  he  was  a profound  scholar  and  patron 
of  learning.  Iiis  Latin  poems  are  inferior  to 
the  Italian ; and  he  wrote  extensively  upon 
theological  and  philosophical  subjects,  is.  at 
Arezzo,  1304;  n.  1374. 

Petre,  Sir  William,  pe'-fer,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish statesman,  whose  abilities  recommended 
him  to  Thomas  Cromwell;  by  whom  he  was 
employed  in  state  alfairs,  and  appointed  a mem- 
ber of  the  commission  for  visiting  the  monas- 
teries. He  obtaiued  a large  share  of  the  church 
lands,  which  he  contrived  to  retain  even  during 
the  reign  of  Mary,  to  whom  he  was  councillor, 
as  he  had  been  to  her  father  and  brother.  This 
complying  courtier  found  means  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  appointed 
him  one  of  her  secretaries  of  state,  and  member 
of  the  privy  council.  His  manors  in  Essex 
were  very  considerable,  and  are  possessed  by 
Lord  Petre,  his  descendant,  n.  about  1503;  d. 
1571. 

Petronius  Arbiter,  Titun,  pe-tro'-ni-un,  a 
Latin  poet,  who  was  said  to  be  one  of  the 
favourites  of  Nero,  and  became  proconsul  of 
Bithynia ; but  being  accused  by  Tigellinus,  an- 
other of  Nero’s  friends,  of  being  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  against  that  tyrant,  he  sought  a 
voluntary  death  b/  opening  his  veins  as  he  sat 
in  the  bath  conversing  with  his  friends.  One 
of  liis  pieces,  a supposed  satire  against  Nero,  is 
extremely  well  written,  though  very  licentious. 
His  other  works  are  a poem  on  the  “ Civil  War 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,”  on  the  “ Educa- 
tion of  the  Homan  Youth,”  on  the  “ Corruption 
of  Eloquence,”  and  on  the  “ Causes  of  the  De- 
cline of  the  Arts,”  “ The  Shipwreck  of  Lycas,” 
&c.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  [is  that  by 
Burmaun,  ] 743.  The  style  of  his  writings  is  as 
good  as  their  subject-matter  is  bad.  Supposed 
to  have  been  born  near  Marseilles,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  1st  century  a.d.  ; n.  66. 

Petronius  Maximus,  emperor  of  Rome,  was 
born  of  an  illustrious  family,  and,  after  being  a 
senator  and  consul,  he  seized  the  throne,  by 
assassinating  Valentiniun  III.,  in  455.  He  then 
married  the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  Eudoxia, 
who  was,  however,  ignorant  of  his  crime.  On 
becoming  acquainted  with  it,  she  applied  to 
Censer lc,  king  of  the  Vandals,  who  entered 
Italy  with  fire  and  sword,  took  Rome,  and  slew 
-ne  usurper.  The  Romans  were  so  enraged 
with  Maximus,  that  they  dragged  his  body 
about  the  streets,  and  threw  it  into  the  Tiber. 

B.  395. 

r Sir  William,  pet.'-te,  a celebrated 

wnghsli  writer  on  political  economy,  was  the 
Ron  of  a clothier,  and  received  the  first  part  of 
ins  education  at  the  school  of  his  native  town 
alter  which  he  went  to  the  university  of  Caen’ 
m Aormandy.  On  his  return  to  England  lie 
icgan  the  study  of  physic  and  anatomy,  to  per- 
il!/ , inise11  in  which  he  went  to  Leyden,  Ain- 
l'L’ytJam>  an(l  Paris.  In  1647  he  returned  to 
wi  aFJ  soon  afterwards  went  to  Oxford, 
uerc  he  became  assistant  to  the  professor 
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of  anatomy,  and  fellow  of  Brasenose  College. 
He  was  also  chosen  one  of  the  council  of  the 
Royal  Society,  upon  its  establishment.  In  1(153 
he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  army  in  Ire- 
land, where  ho  became  secretary  to  Henry 
Cromwell,  lord-lieutenant  of  that  kingdom.  He 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  dividing  the 
forfeited  lands;  but,  in  1658,  was  dismissed 
from  his  employments  on  a charge  brought 
against  him  in  the  House  of  Commons.  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  knighted,  and  made  sur- 
veyor-general of  Ireland.  He  wrote  a great 
number  of  books  on  subjects  of  practical  or  po- 
litical utility,  the  most  important  of  which  were 
“ Political  Arithmetic,”  “ The  Political  Anatomy 
of/I reland,”  and  a treatise  on  Money,  b.  at 
Romsey,  Hampshire,  1623;  d.  1687. 

Pettt,  William.  (See  Shelburne,  Earl  of.) 

Peucer,  Gaspard,  poi-ser,  a German  physician 
and  mathematician,  who  became  medical  pro- 
fessor at  Wittenberg,  where  he  married  Mc- 
lancthon’s  daughter.  He  was  imprisoned  for 
ten  years  on  account  of  his  opinions;  and,  while 
in  confinement,  wrote  his  thoughts  on  the  mar- 
gins of  old  books,  with  ink  made  of  burnt  crusts 
soaked  in  wine.  Hi3  principal  works  are  a 
treatise  on  Divination,  and  a History  of  his  Im- 
prisonment. b.  at  Bautzen,  1525;  n.  1602. 

Petrere,  Isaac,  pai'-rair,  the  author  of  a 
book  endeavouring  to  prove  that  Adam  was  not 
the  first  man,  for  which  he  was  sent  to  prison 
at  Brussels.  By  the  interest  of  the  Prince  of 
Coride,  to  whom  he  was  librarian,  he  obtained 
his  liberty  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  abjured 
his  errors.  He  also  wrote  a book  on  the  Resto- 
ration of  the  Jews,  an  Account  of  Greenland, 
and  other  works,  d.  1676. 

Petsonnel,  Charles  de,  pai'-son-nel,  a 
learned  French  writer,  who  accompanied  the 
French  ambassador  to  Constantinople  in  1735, 
as  secretary,  and  afterwards  travelled  through 
Asia  Minor,  collecting  medals  and  identifying 
the  geographical  positions  of  ancient  places. 
He  wrote  several  dissertations  inserted  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  of 
which  he  was  a member.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  an  eulogy  on  Marshal  Villars,  a Dis- 
course on  Corals,  and  other  pieces,  b.  at  Mar- 
seilles, 1700;  d.  1757. 

Petsonnel,  Charles  de,  son  of  the  preceding, 
became  consul  at  Smyrna,  and  wrote,  amon°* 
other  works,  “ Historical  Observations  on  the 
Barbarous  People  who  inhabit  the  Borders  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Euxine,”  and  “Treatise  on 
the  Commerce  of  the  Black  Sea.”  b.  1727  • d at 
Smyrna,  1790.  5 

Pezenas,  Esprit,  pez'-e-nci,  a learned  French 
Jesuit,  who  became  professor  of  philosophy  and 
hydrography  at  Marseilles.  Among  other  works 
lie  translated  Maclaurin’s  Algebra  and  Fluxions 
into  French,  “Baker  on  the  Microscope” 
Ward’s  “Young  Mathematician’s  Guide’” 
Smith’s  “Optics,”  and  other  works  from  the 
English.  His  own  works  consisted  of  several 
treatises  upon  mathematical  philosophy,  e.  at 
Avignon,  1693;  d.  at  the  same  city,  17/6. 

Pfeiffer,  Madame  Ida,  fi'-fer,  a celebrated 
German  traveller,  who  states  that  from  her 
earliest  years  she  was  possessed  with  a longin'* 
for  travel ; but,  having  married,  family  cares  and 
duties  prevented  her  from  gratifying  her  pas- 
sion until  she  had  attained  the  age  of  47  years 
At  that  time  her  husband  was  dead,  and  hci 
two  sous  were  established  in  life,  one  as  an 
artist,  and  the  other  as  a government  o'hcial 
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Accordingly,  in  IS  12  she  ret  forth  towards  Pales- 
tine, that  she  mi” lit  “ have  the  incihible  delight 
of  treading  those  spots  which  our  Saviour  hal- 
lowed by  his  presence.”  In  the  followin'’-  year 
a narrative  of  her  .journey  was  published,  under 
the  title  ot  “Journey  of  a Vienna  Woman  in  the 
Holy  Land.”  She  next  went  to  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, and  Iceland,  in  1845,  and  again  published 
a narrative  of  her  wanderings.  1 n the  summer 
of  the  following  year  she  left  Hamburg  for  her 
first  journey  round  the  world.  Her  route, 
courageously  pursued  through  every  form  of 
danger  incidental  to  such  an  undertaking,  was 
from  Vienna  to  Brazil,  Chili,  Tahiti,  China,  Hin- 
dostan,  Persia,  and  Asia  Minor.  She  had  been 
absent  from  Vienna  two  years  and  three  months, 
during  which  time  slie  had  travelled  about 
40,000  miles  by  water,  and  2760  by  land.  In 
1S50  she  published  her  account  of  this  great 
journey,  in  a work  entitled  “A  Woman’s  Jour- 
ney round  the  World,”  which  was  speedily 
translated  into  French  and  English.  In  1851 
she  went  to  London,  when,  after  witnessing  the 
opening  of  Ihc  Great  Exhibition  of  Industry, 
she  left  the  Thames,  on  hoard  a sailing-vessel, 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  From  the  Cape 
she  proceeded  to  Singapore,  Borneo,  the  island 
of  Sumatra,  Java,  the  island  of  Celebes,  Batavia, 
which  last  place  she  left  for  California.  The 
“ execrable  city”  of  St.  Francisco  was  visited  • 
after  which  she  proceeded  to  Panama  and 
Lima,  crossed  the  Andes,  visited  the  sources  of 
the  river  Amazon,  and  returned  to  Panama. 
New  Orleans,  the  Mississippi,  Lakes  Superior, 
Huron,  Erie,  and  Michigan,  and  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  were  the  scenes  offer  subsequent  wan- 
derings; Canada  and  New  York  succeeded  ; till, 
at  length,  she  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  arrived 
in  London  at  the  commencement  of  1855.  “A 
Lady’s  Second  Voyage  round  the  World”  con- 
tained the  records  of  this  journey,  and,  like  its 
predecessors,  found  great  favour  with  the  read- 
ing public  of  France  and  England.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1S5G,  having  resolved  to 
visit  the  island  of  Madagascar,  she  set  forth  upon 
one  of  the  most  perilous  of  her  journeys.  In  a 
letter  to  a friend,  she  thus  wrote: — “I  often 
smile  as  I think  what  strange  notions  people, 
who  only  know  me  through  my  works,  must 
form  of  me.  Of  course  they  picture  me  to 
themselves  as  more  a man  than  a woman.  How 
wrong  they  are  ! Yrou,  who  are  acquainted  with 
me,  know  that  instead  of  being  six  feet  high, 
an  Amazon,  with  pistols  in  my  girdle,  I am  as 
simple,  peaceable,  and  unassuming  as  the  best 
of  my  sex  who  have  never  set  foot  beyond 
their  native  village.”  n.  at  Vienna,  1795;  d. 
1858. 

Pna3EOU’,./e'-do«,  a disciple  of  Socrates,  who 
purchased  him  of  some  pirates.  After  the  death 
of  his  master,  Phsedon  returned  to  Elis,  his 
native  country,  where  he  founded  a sect  of  philo- 
sophers called  Elean.  Plato  affixed  his  name  to 
a dialogue  on  the  death  of  Socrates.  Flou- 
rished in  the  5tb  century  n.c. 

Pumniius,  fe'-drus,  a Latin  poet,  was  a na- 
tive of  Thrace,  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
freedman  of  Augustus.  Under  Tiberius  he  was 
persecuted  by  Sejanus,  to  which  circumstance 
he  has  alluded  in  his  Fables,  which  possess  con- 
siderable merit,  and  are  written  with  great 
purity  of  style,  though  they  are  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  the  popular  fables  of  the  Greeks. 
Flourished  about  the  1st  century  a.d. 

Phalaris,  fal'-a-ris,  became  the  tyrant  or 
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ruler  of  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  n.c.  570. 
From  his  youth  be  showed  a cruel  and  ambi- 
tious temper,  and  delighted  in  the  invention  of 
new  instruments  of  torture.  At  his  command, 
Perillus,  an  artist,  made  a brazen  bull,  which 
was  hollow,  and  so  contrived  that  when  a lire 
was  kindled  under  the  body,  the  erics  of  the 
unhappy  victim  within  resembled  the  roarings 
of  the  animal  it  represented.  Phalaris,  after 
commending  the  work,  ordered  Perillus  to  ho 
the  first  to  make  trial  of  it.  The  tyrant  was 
himself  put  to  death  by  his  subjects  in  the 
same  way,  n.c.  56 1.  The  letters  of  Phalaris 
have  caused  several  literary  disputes,  particu- 
larly that  between  Boyle  and  Bentley.  The 
best  edition  of  the  letters  (probably  the  work  of 
a Sophist  in  the  time  of  the  Caesars)  is  that  of 
Schafer,  Leipsic.  n.  in  Crete,  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury n.c. 

Pn ai: a iioxD,/ur'-a-K2a!c»^r,  according  to  many 
historians,  was  the  name  of  the  lirst  king  of 
France,  who  reigned  at  Treves  about  a.d.  418. 
To  him  is  attributed  the  celebrated  .$ 'aliquelaw, 
by  which  females  were  excluded  from  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne,  n.  423. 

PnAtOTACES  I. ,far'-na-scc.i,  king  of  Pontus, 
was  the  son  of’Mithridates  IV.,  and  grandfather 
of  Mitliridates  the  Great.  He  made  war  against 
the  king  of  Pergamus,  and  reigned  between 
190  and  156  n.c. 

PharnacesIL,  kingoftheCimmerianBospho- 
rus,  was  son  of  Mithridates  VI.,  king  of  Pontus, 
and  revolted  with  the  army  against  his  father, 
who  slew  himself  in  despair,  n.c.  63.  Pharnaees 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Bomans,  and,  in 
the  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  he  re- 
mained neutral ; but  Caisar  declared  war  against 
and  defeated  him,  b.c.  47,  after  a struggle  of 
three  days  only.  It  was  on  that  occasion  that 
Caesar  wrote  to  the  Roman  senate,  in  allusion  to 
his  easy  triumph:  “I  came,  saw,  and  con- 
quered.” (Vent,  viili,  vici.)  Phavnaccs  died 
shortly  afterwards. 

PnERECKATES,  fe-reid -voices,  a Greek  comic 
poet,  was  contemporary  with  Plato  and  Aristo- 
phanes. None  of  his  comedies  have  come  down 
to  us  in  a complete  form,  and  of  the  seventeen 
plays  which -he  wrote,  only  some  fragments  have 
been  preserved  by  Hertelius  and  Grotius.  There 
is  in  Plutarch  a piece  of  his  on  the  music 
of  the  Greeks.  Flourished  in  the  5tli  cen- 
tury n.c. 

Phehecydes,  fer-e-si'-deet,  a philosopher  of 
the  isle  of  Syros,  was  the  disciple  of  Pittaeus 
and  the  first  who  wrote  upon  natural  science 
and  the  essence  of  the  gods.  He  was  the  mas- 
ter of  Pythagoras,  who  regarded  him  as  a father. 
There  are  different  accounts  of  his  death  ; some 
assert  liiat  he  died  in  the  island  of  Delos,  and 
others  that  lie  threw  himself  from  the  top  of 
Mount  Corycius,  near  Delphi.  It  is  most  pro- 
bable that  he  died  of  extreme  age.  Diogenes 
Laertius  ascribes  to  him  the  invention  of  pro- 
sody. Flourished  about  541  n.c. — He  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  a historian  of  this  name 
who  lived  at  Athens,  between  4S0 and  456  n.c. ; 
Vossius,  however,  says  they  arc  the  same. 

Phidias,  fid'-i-as,  a sculptor  of  Athens,  and 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  antiquity. 
He  constructed  a beautiful  statue  of  Minerva; 
but  being  accused  of  embezzling  some  of  the 
gold  entrusted  to  him  for  that  work,  he  was, 
according  to  one  account,  banished.  On  this 
lie  went  to  Elis,  where,  byway  of  revenge,  lio 
made  a colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
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which  infinitely  surpassed  his  Minerva,  and 
was  deemed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
d.  about  d.c.  432. 

PniLEiiOK,  fi-lS'-mon,  a Greek  comic  poet, 
who  was  contemporary  with,  and  the  rival  of, 
Menander,  and  is  asserted  to  have  been  the 
author  of  97  comedies.  Plautus  imiiated  some 
of  his  works.  Ilis  death  is  said  to  have  been 
occasioned,  at  the  age  of  97,  by  laughing  at 
seeing  an  ass  eat  tigs.  b.c.  274. 

lJHiLHTAS,_/t-ZeG<rs,  a Greek  grammarian  and 
poet  of  Cos,  and  preceptor  to  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphia. He  wrote  elegies  and  epigrams,  which 
are  lost.  d.  about  b.c.  290. 

Philip, .fil'-ip,  was  the  name  borne  by  several 
kings  of  Maeedon,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom 
were : — 

Philip  II.,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  who  succeeded 
his  brother  Perdicens  359  b.c.,  in  his  youth 
displayed  great  military  talents,  which  were 
improved  by  studying  under  Epaminondas  at 
Thebes.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  had 
to  oppose  the  Illyrians,  Pajonians,  and  Thra- 
cians. The  two  former  he  disarmed  by  presents 
and  promises,'  and  the  latter  were  not  able  to 
act  against  him.  He  then  made  war  against 
Athens;  and,  having  gained  a great  victory 
over  the  troops  of  that  republic,  he  restored  ail 
the  prisoners  without  a ransom,  which  gene- 
rosity produced  a peace.  Philip  then  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Illyrians,  whom  he  de- 
feated. After  this  he  took  Crenides,  a city 
belonging  to  the  Thracians  ; and,  having  made 
himself  master  of  the  gold  mines  near  that 
place,  he  employed  a number  of  men  in  working 
them,  and  was  the  first  who  had  gold  coin 
stamped  with  his  name.  His  ambition  now 
became  boundless : he  formed  the  design  of  sub- 
duing all  Greece,  and  began  by  besieging  Olyn- 
thus,  a city  belonging  to  Athens,  and,  having 
corrupted  the  principal  inhabitants,  obtained 
possession  of  the  place.  The  Athenians  were 
roused  against  Philip  by  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes;  but  all  the  efforts  of  the  orator 
proved  ineffectual  when  opposed  to  the  arms 
and  gold  of  the  king  of  Maeedon.  After  van- 
quishing Greece,  Philip  resolved  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  Persia,  and  was  for  that  purpose 
elected  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition 
in  a general  assembly  of  the  Grecian  states; 
but,  while  preparing  for  the  enterprise,  he  was 
assassinated  by  Pausanias,  one  of  his  guards 
leaving  his  vast  designs  to  be  accomplished  bv 
Ins  son  Alexander.  Assassinated  333  b.c. 

Philip  V.,  king  of  Maeedon.  obtained  the 
crown  at  the  age  of  17,  upon  the  death  of  his 
cousin  Antigonus,  220  b.c.  The  beginning  of 
'•“"HSU  was  brilliant,  owing  to  the  conquests 
of  Ins  general  Aratus,  whom  Philip,  out  of 
jealousy  caused  to  be  poisoned.  After  the 
battje  of  Cannae,  21G  b.c.,  lie  joined  Hannibal 
against  the  Ilomans;  but  the  consul  Law  hi  us 
marched  into  Maeedon,  and  compelled  Philip 
to  sue  for  peace.  The  Roman  senate  being  ap- 
pnsed  of  a secret  treaty  between  Philip  and 
Hannibal,  sent  Flaminius  against  the  former 
who  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  concede  dis- 
honourable terms.  At  the  instigation  of  his 

Perseus,  he  put  to  death  his  eldest  son 
iJemetrius,  who  was  accused  of  designs  upon 
the  throne,  d.  179  b.c. 

R khig  of  Spain,  surnamed  the  Hai.d- 
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fjorne,  was  the  son  of  Maximilian  I.,  emperor  of 

of  PV«iin5n«  i vb-T  -his  mania£e  with  (hc heiress 
1 cidinnnd  V.,  king  of  Aragon,  and  Isabella, 


queen  of  Castile,  he  obtained  the  crown  of  Cas- 
tile. b.  1493 ; d.  at  Burgos,  1500. 

Philip  II.  was  the  only  legitimate  son  of 
Charles. V.  In  1554  he  became  king  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  by  the  abdication  of  his  father,  and 
in  tlie  same  year  married  Mary,  queen  of  Eng- 
land. In  1550  his  father  resigned  to  him  the 
crown  of  Spain,  having  in  the  previous  year 
given  him  the  government  of  the  Netherlands. 
He  declared  war  against  France,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  where,  it  is 
said,  ho  made  two  vows,  the  one  never  again 
to  hazard  his  person  in  an  engagement,  and  the 
other  to  build  a palace  to  the  honour  of  St. 
Lawrence.  This  last  he  executed  at  the  village 
of  Escurial,  near  Madrid,  and  gave  to  the  build- 
ing the  form  of  a gridiron,  in  commemoration 
of  the  instrument  of  the  saint’s  martyrdom. 
In  1559  he  made  peace  with  France,  and,  on  his 
return  from  the  Netherlands  to  Spain,  caused 
an  auto  dafe  to  be  celebrated,  by  which  several 
unfortunate  victims  of  the  Inquisition  were 
burnt  alive.  Resolved  to  extirpate  heresy  in 
his  dominions,  lie  employed  fire  and  sword  with 
unsparing  bitterness  in  his  Italian  possessions; 
but  the  Netherlands  resisted  the  attempt  (o 
establish  the  Inquisition,  and,  led  by  William 
the  Silent,  seven  provinces  succeeded,  after  a 
long  and  terrible  struggle,  in  throwing  off  (ho 
Spanish  yoke.  (See  Okaxgk,  Prince  of.)  In 
1538  Philip  fitted  out  his  famous  expedition 
called  the  Invincible  Armada,  for  the  invasion 
of  England.  This  fleet,  consisting  of  130  ships 
in  all,  manned  by  troops,  sailors,  and  galley- 
slaves,  to  the  number  of  nearly  30,000  men 
together  with  2000  Spanish  nobles  and  their 
retainers,  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by 
storms  or  by  the  English  ships.  When  Phdip 
heard  of  the  disaster,  ho  said,  “ I sent  my  fleet 
to  combat  the  English,  not  the  elements ; God's 
will  be  done.”  At  the  same  time  that  he  at- 
tacked England  he  gave  his  assistance  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  league  in  France,  against 
Henry  IV.,  hoping  thereby  to  eventually  subju- 
gate that  country.  Philip  is  accused  of  sacri- 
ficing his  son  Don  Carlos  to  what  he  called  his 
“regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  state.”  The 
precise  reasons  for  his  conduct  towards  him  are 
not  established;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  un- 
fortunate young  man  perished  miserably  in  a 
dungeon  in  his  23rd  year.  The  greatest  praise 
that  can  be  accorded  to  this  cold-hearted  brnot 
is,  that  he  gave  a certain  amount  of  encourage- 
ment to  arts  and  sciences.  S.  1527;  v. 1593° 
Philip  111.,  the  son  ot  Philip  IT.  and  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  succeeded  his  father  at  the  a<m 
of  20.  His  reign  was  unfortunate  and  impru- 
dent; the  lung  himself  being  too  indolent  to 
rule  his  dominions, resigned  the  entire  guidance 
of  affairs  to  his  favourite,  the  dnkc  of'  l.crma. 
Spinola  took  Ostend,  after  a siege  of  three 
years,  but  with  the  loss  of  80,000  Spaniards" 
The  United  Provinces,  raking  advantage  of  the" 
exhausted  condition  of  Spain,  established  the! ■* 
independence  under  the  House  of  Nassau  and 
extorted  from  Philip  an  acknowledgment  of 
(heir  freedom.  In  1009  he  issued  a decree  that 
all  the  Moors  should  quit  his  kingdom  in  three 
days;  by  which  Spain  lost  above  a million  of 
Is  most  usofu'  inhabitants.  The  lavish  expen- 


diture  and  confused  management  of  the  finances 
during  this  reign,  were  among  the  chief  causes 

ot  the  decline  of  the  Spanish  power  n 1578- 
D.  1621.  H.io/a, 

Philip  IV.  succeeded  Ms  father  Philip  Iir 
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at  tlic  age  of  16.  The  same  year  war  was  re- 
newed with  Holland,  and  the  Spaniards,  under 
Spinola,  gained  some  advantages;  but  at  sea 
they  were  totally  unsuccessful.  In  1665,  Philip, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  favourite  and  minister, 
the  Duke  Olivarez,  declared  war  against  France, 
which  proved  very  disastrous.  lie  lost  Artois; 
the  Catalonians  revolted,  and  put  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  France;  and  Portugal, 
taking  advantage  of  the  distracted  state  of 
Spain,  secured  its  independence,  and  placed  on 
the  throne  the  house  of  Braganza.  Olivarez, 
the  author  of  these  disasters  by  his  negligence 
and  mismanagement,  was  disgraced;  and,  in 
1659,  a disadvantageous  peace  was  concluded 
with  France,  n.  1605;  d.  1665.  Lord  Macau- 
lay, in  his  fifth  volume  of  the  History  of  Eng- 
land, gives  us  a painfully  real  portrait  of  this 
1 : st  of  a race  of  bigots “ Sometimes  he 
starved  himself,  sometimes  he  whipped  himself. 
At  length  a complication  of  maladies  completed 
the  ruin  of  all  his  faculties.  His  stomach 
I ailed.  Nor  was  this  strange;  for  in  him  the 
malformation  of  the  jaw,  characteristic  of  his 
family,  was  so  serious  that  he  could  not  masti- 
cate his  food.  While  suffering  from  indigestion, 
he  was  attacked  by  ague.  Every  third  day  his 
convulsive  tremblings,  his  dejection,  his  fits  o! 
wandering,  seemed  to  indicate  the  approach  ol 
dissolution.  His  misery  was  increased  by  the 
knowledge  that  everybody  was  calculating  how 
long  he  had  to  live,  and  wondering  what  would 
become  of  his  kingdoms  when  he  should  be 
dead.” 

Philip  V.,  duke  of  Anjou,  the  second  son  ol 
Louis,  dauphin  of  France,  and  of  Marie  Anne  of 
Bavaria,  assumed  the  crown  of  Spain  in  1700, 
by  virtue  of  the  will  of  Charles  II.  His  claim, 
however,  was  contested  by  the  house  of  Austria, 
in  favour  of  the  archduke  Charles.  This  pro- 
duced the  grand  alliance,  in  which  Austria  was 
supported,  against  France  and  Spain,  by  Eng- 
land, Holland,  Savoy,  Portugal,  and  Prussia. 
The  beginning  of  this  war,  memorable  in  history 
as  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  was  very 
disastrous  to  Philip,  who  lost  Aragon,  Gibraltar, 
and  the  islands  of  Minorca  and  Majorca,  also 
Sardinia  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In  this 
extremity  he  was  about  to  retire  to  Spanish 
America,  when  the  duke  deVcndome  arrived 
with  succours,  and  by  gaining  the  battle  of 
Yillaviciosa,  gave  a more  favourable  turn  to 
affairs.  The  victories  of  that  great  general, 
: nd  those  of  Marshal  Villars,  in  Flanders,  con- 
firmed Philip  on  the  throne,  and  restored  peace 
to  Europe  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713. 
The  war  was  renewed  in  1717,  and  the  Spanish 
licet  was  defeated  in  the  Mediterranean  by  Sir 
( ico:  gc  ltyng.  Peace  was  restored  in  1720,  after 
\ hick  Philip  became  a victim  to  confirmed  me- 
I ncho’lv,  and  in  1721  abdicated  the  throne  to 
his  son  Louis,  and  retired  to  a monastery. 
Louis  died  a few  months  after,  of  the  small-pox, 
and  Philip  was  compelled  to  resume  the  govern- 
ment His  subsequent  conduct  was  character- 
ized by  greater  spirit  and  judgment.  In  1733 
ha  entered  into  an  alliance  with  France  against 
ihc  emperor,  and  his  son  Bon  Carlos  conquered 
Sicily  and  Naples,  of  which  he  became  king. 
In  1734  the  royal  palace  was  burnt,  and  a great 
number  of  fine  paintings  destroyed.  In  L30 
1 eacc  was  concluded;  but  a new  war  broke  out 
in  1739.  n.  1633;  n.  1746.  , ,. 

Philip  I.,  king  of  France,  succeeded  his 
Dither,  Henry  I.,  in  10G0,  under  the  regency  ol 
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Baldwin  V.,  count  of  Flanders.  Philip  at  the 
age  of  15  lost  his  faithful  guardian.  The  young 
king  showed  at  first  a warlike  spirit,  but  after- 
wards gave  himself  up  to  licentious  pleasures. 
The  most  important  incident  of  his  reign  was 
his  divorce  of  his  wife  Bertha,  and  marriage 
with  Bertrade,  the  wife  of  the  count  of  Anjou, 
for  which  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Autun,  in  1094;  but  ten  years  afterwards 
he  was  absolved  by  the  pope,  who  also  approved 
his  marriage  with  Bertrade.  b.  1053;  d.  1103. 

Philip  II.,  sumamed  Augustus,  succeeded 
his  father,  Louis  VI I.,  in  1180,  at  the  age  of  15. 
Henry  II.  of  England,  taking  advantage  of  his 
youth,  invaded  France;  but  Philip  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  IPs  forces,  and  compelled  Henry 
to  renew  the  ancient  treaties  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  After  this,  lie  turned  his  attention 
to  the  regulation  of  abuses  in  the  government, 
and  to  the  improvement  of  the  city  of  Paris. 

1 1 c expelled  flic  J ews  from  his  dominions,  under 
circumstances  of  great  injustice  and  cruelty. 
In  1190  Philip  accompanied  Itichard  I.  of  Eng- 
land to  the  Holy  Land,  where  they  took  Acre; 
but  dissensions  arising  between  the  two  mo- 
narehs,  Philip  returned  to  France.  Though  he 
had  sworn  on  the  Gospels  not  to  undertake 
anything  against  the  interests  of  Richard  in  his 
absence,  lie  invaded  Normandy,  and  took  some 
places;  but  being  repulsed  at  Rouen,  made 
a truce  for  five  years,  and  in  the  interval  mar- 
ried Ingeburga,  Princess  of  Denmark,  whom  he 
afterwards  divorced,  and  espoused  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Meranie,  for  which  lie  was  ex- 
communicated by  the  pope,  and  not  absolved 
till  lie  took  back  his  former  wife.  Philip  gave 
his  assistance  to  Prince  Arthur  against  his 
uncle  John,  king  of  England ; but  John  having 
declared  himself  a vassal  of  the  Holy  See,  the 
pope  gave  countenance  to  his  acts.  This  giving 
offence  to  the  English  nobility,  they  made  an 
offer  of  the  throne  to  Philip,  who  declined  it, 
but  sent  to  England  his  son  Louis,  who  was 
•rowned  at  London  in  1216.  On  the  death  of 
John  however,  the  English  barons  acknowl- 
edged his  son,  Henry  III.,  and  Louis  returned 
o France,  b.  1165  ; d.  at  Mantes,  1223. 

Philip  III.,  sumamed  the  Hardy,  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  France  in  Africa,  on  the  death 
if  St.  Louis,  his  father,  in  1270.  After  conelud- 
,ug  a peace  with  the  king  ot  Tunis,  whose  city 
die  French  were  besieging,  he  returned  to 
France,  and  was  crowned  at  Rlieims.  Peter  Oi 
.Vn-ro.i,  having  occasioned  the  horrible  mas- 
sacre of  the  French  in  Sicily,  called  the  Sicilian 
Vespers,  Philip  marched  against  him  in  1233, 
md  took  several  towns,  but  died  of  a fever  on 
his  return,  at  Perpignan,  in  1285.  n.  1245.  _ 

Philip  IV.,  called  the  Fair,  succeeded  ins 
father,  the  preceding  monarch,  in  1235.  He 
became  king  of  Navarre,  in  consequence  or  Ins 
marriage  with  Joan,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Henry  I.  In  1295,  Philip  engaged  in  a war 
nea'nst  Edward  I.,  king  of  England,  who  formed 
several  powerful  alliances  with  continental 
princes  against  the  French  monarch.  In  L”1  , 
Philip,  while  attempting  to  suppress  a revolt 
of  the  Flemings,  lost  the  battle  of  Court  raj. 
where  perished  the  count  of  Artois,  with  -9, 
men.  But,  in  1304,  he  gained  that  of  Mons-cu- 
Pnellc;  in  commemoration  of  wluen  a 
equestrian  statue  of  this  monarch  was  sc  I 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  laii ■ • 
victory  was  followed  by  a peace;  b.  1 

was  shortly  afterwards  embroiled  mai.ou..st 
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with  Pope  Boniface  VI 1 1.,  who  pretended  to  the 
right-  of  disposing  of  benefices,  which  was  re- 
sisted by  the  king.  On  this  the  pope  issued  his 
bull  of  excommunication,  which  Philip  caused 
to  be  burnt.  The  violent  acts  of  Boniface  were 
condemned  by  the  Popes  Benedict  and  Clement 
V.,  the  latter  of  whom  assisted  Philip  in  perse- 
cuting and  abolishing  the  order  of  Knights 
Templars  in  1310.  b.  1268;  D.  1314. 

Philip  V.,  surnamed  the  Long,  was  the 
younger  son  of  the  preceding,  and  succeeded 
his  brother  Louis  Ilutin,  by  virtue  of  the  salique 
law,  which  excluded  females  from  the  French 
throne,  in  1316.  He  made  war  against  Flan- 
ders, formed  an  alliance  with  Scotland,  and 
expelled  the  Jews  from  his  kingdom.  The 
leprosy,  a disease  brought  by  the  crusaders  from 
Palestine,  prevailed  in  a great  degree  in  liis 
reign,  b.  1294;  d.  1322. 

Philip  VI.,  or  Philip  op  Valois,  the  first 
king  of  Franco  of  the  collateral  branch  of 
Valois,  was  the  son  of  Charles,  Count  of  Valois, 
brother  of  Philip  the  Fair.  He  ascended  the 
throne  in  1328,  on  the  death  of  his  cousin, 
Charles  the  Fair.  In  1329,  Edward  III.,  king  of 
England,  did  homage  for  the  duchy  of  Guienne ; 
but  in  1337  he  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
France,  on  the  pretence  of  being  a grandson  of 
Philip  the  Fair  by  his  mother.  This  produced 
a disastrous  war,  which  lasted,  with  a few  inter- 
vals. during  many  years.  In  1346,  Edward  111. 
gained  the  battle  of  Cressy.in  which  the  French 
lost  near  30,000  men  ; among  whom  were  John, 
king  of  Bohemia,  and  the  flower  of  the  nobility. 
This  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  Calais  and 
other  important  places  in  the  following  year. 
Edward  sent  a challenge  to  Philip  to  decide 
their  pretensions  by  single  combat,  which  the 
latter  refused.  The  disasters  of  his  reign  were 
complete- i in  1348,  by  the  outbreak  of  a ter- 
rible pestilence,  which  carried  oil'  a third  portion 
of  his  subjects,  b.  1293;  d.  near  Chartres,  1350 

Philip,  physician  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  cured  his  master  of  an  attack  of  fever  con- 
tracted while  bathing  in  the  river  Cyduus. 
Parmcnio  wrote  a letter  to  Alexander,  inform- 
inghimthat  his  physician  had  been  bribed  by 
Darius  to  poison  him;  but  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia, having  confidence  in  his  physician,  took 
the  draught  which  had  been  prescribed  for  him 
at  the  same  time  handing  to  Philip  the  letter 
lie  had  received.  The  speedy  recovery  of  Alex- 
ander proved  the  fidelity  of  his  physician.  Flou- 
rished in  the  4th  century  b.c. 

Philip,  a native  of  Phrygia,  and  governor  of 
Jerusalem,  where  he  greatly  persecuted  the 
Jews.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  had  appointed 
him  to  that  post,  left  him  regent  of  his  king- 
dom during  the  minority  of  his  son ; but  Philip 
was  opposed  by  Lysias,  and  slain  in  battle. 

PniLip,  duke  of  Suabia,  son  of  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa,  was  elected  emperor  on  the  death  of 
Ins  brother,  Henry  VI.,  in  1197.  But  another 
party  of  the  electors  chose  Otlio,  duke  of  Saxony 
which  occasioned  a civil  war.  The  pope  ex- 
communicated Philip,  but  afterwards  absolved 
him,  and  endeavoured  in  vain  to  reconcile  the 
contending  princes,  b.  1178;  assassinated  at 
Bamberg,  1208. 

Philip,  Marcus  Julius,  called  the  Arab,  from 
being  a native  of  Bostra,  in  Arabia,  was  born  of 
an  obscure  family,  and  became  a common  sol- 
mer  m the  Roman  army;  but  by  his  merit  he 
i i 6 cominand  of  the  Imperial  guard 

244  he  assassinated  the  emperor  Gordianus 
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the  younger,  and  seized  upon  the  throne.  He 
gained  great  popularity  at  Rome  by  his  gene- 
rosity, and  by  making  a canal  for  supplying  the 
city  with  water.  He  celebrated  the  secular 
games  with  much  pomp,  and  permitted  great 
toleration  to  the  Christians ; indeed,  by  some 
writers,  he  is  stated  to  have  been  himself  a 
Christian.  In  249  he  was  defeated  by  Deems, 
near  Verona,  and  was  assassinated  by  his  sol- 
diery immediately  afterwards. 

Philip  of  Dheux,  the  son  of  Robert,  Count 
de  Dreux,  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and 
became  bishop  of  Beauvais ; but  the  charaeti  r 
ot  his  mind  more  inclined  him  to  warlike  allairs 
than  religious  exercises.  He  joined  the  cru- 
saders, and  distinguished  himself  before  Acre,  i:i 
1 Lll.  Philip  II.  having  declared  war  against 
the  English,  the  bishop  took  up  arms  in  hit 
favour;  but  was  taken  prisoner,  and  kept  in 
close  confinement.  He  made  an  appeal  to  the 
pope,  who  demanded  him,  as  his  son,  from 
Richard  I.  That  monarch,  however,  sent  to 
the  pope  the  bloody  armour  in  which  the 
bishop  was  taken,  accompanied  with  theso 
words,  “ See,  holy  father,  if  this  be  thy  son’s 
coat.”  The  pope  would  not  recognise  the 
habiliments  as  canonical,  and  the  bishop  re- 
mained a prisoner  till  1202.  He  afterwards 
fought  against  the  Albigenses;  and  d.  at  Beau- 
vais, 1217. 

Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy.  Out 
of  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was 
slain  in  1419,  he  formed  an  alliance  with  Henry 
V.  of  England,  against  Charles  II.  of  France 
and  his  successor.  He  del  cate  1 the  dauphin  at 
the  battle  of  Mons,  in  1421,  about  which  time 
lie  made  war,  with  success,  against  the  Countess 
ot  Hainault,  and  compelled  her  to  acknowledge 
linn  as  her  heir.  It  was  during  this  war  that 
Joan  of  Arc  was  captured  and  burnt.  (See 
Joan  of  Akc.)  In  1435  he  was  reconciled  to 
Charles  VII.  The  people  of  Dinan,  in  the  pro- 
vmce  ot  Liege,  having  committed  some  out- 
rages, Philip  sent  against  them  his  son,  the 
count  ot  Charolois,  who  burnt  the  city  to  ashes 
and  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  This  in- 
human action  being  approved  of  by  the  father 
proves  that  he  had  no  right  to  be  called  the’ 
bood.  b.  1396;  d.  1467. 

PniLLippox,  fd-ip'-aving,  Baron,  a French 
lieutenant-general,  distinguished  for  his  defence 
ot  Badajoz,  in  1811.  He  was  taken  prisoner, 

b 1760  -1  D12lS36de  hiS  cscape  from  Oswestry. 

Philips  John,  fil'-ips,  a poet,  educated  at  Win- 
chester School,  and  Christchurch,  Oxford  • was 
the  author  of  “ The  Splendid  Shilling,”  “Blen- 
heim, a poem  in  praise  of  Marlborough’s  vic- 
tory ; and  one  on  “ Cyder,”  formed  on  the  Geor- 
gies of  Virgil,  b.  1676 ; d.  1 70S. 

Philips,  Ambrose,  an  English  dramatic 
writer  and  poet,  was  educated  at  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  wrote  his  Pas- 
torals, which  were  greatly  admired,  and  praised 
by  some  good  writers.  Pope,  however,  ridi- 
culed  them  with  great  severity,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  exempted  Philips’s  “ Winter  Piece  ” 
from  lus  censure.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
tragedy  of  merit,  entitled  the  “Distressed 

w“,,-ier  ’ „and  an  abridged  “Life  of  Archbishop 

Williams.”  b.  about  1671 ; d.  1749. 

Pui  list  us,  fi-lix'-fus,  a Greek  writer,  and  the 
favourite  ot  the  tyrant  Dionysius  of  Syracuse 
who  afterwards  banished  linn,  hi  hjs  cxno 
ho  wrote  tfic  History  of  Sicily,  and  that  of 
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Dionysius,  which  Cicero  hits  commended.  He 
was  recalled  by  Dionysius  the  Younger,  but  was 
defeated  by  Dion  in  a naval  engagement,  ancl 
put  to  death,  n.c.  350.  Some  extracts  from  his 
writings  arc  included  in  the  “ Fragmenta ” of 
Muller. 

PniLiDoit,  Audi '6,  Jil'-li-dor,  a French  mu- 
sical composer,  but  better  known  as  a distin- 
guished chess  player.  At  an  early  age  he  be- 
came a chorister  in  the  chapel  of  Louis  XV. ; 
but  after  the  changing  of  his  voice  he  was  left 
without  employment,  lleing  an  adept  at  chess- 
playing,  he  set  out  upon  a tour  through  Hol- 
land, Germany,  and  England,  and  earned,  by 
exhibiting  liis  skill,  the  means  of  improving  his 
knowledge  of  music.  In  1753  he  set  to  music 
Congreve’s  “ t )de  to  Harmony,”  which  obtained 
some  success.  While  in  London  he  also  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  chess,  and  produced  a work 
on  that  art.  Retiring  to  Paris  in  175 1,  he 
assisted  in  founding  the  Opera  Comique.  He 
paid  another  visit  to  England  in  1774,  and  there 
produced  a musical  work,  but  soon  afterwards 
began  to  exhibit  himself  as  a chess-player  at 
Parsloe’s  Club,  in  St.  James’s  Street,  where, 
among  other  feats,  he,  blindfolded  and  simul- 
taneously, played  and  won  two  games,  b.  at 
Dreux,  1726;  n.  in  London,  1795. 

Phillips,  Edward,  fW-ips,  one  of  the  nephews 
cf  Milton,  was  educated  by  his  celebrated  uncle. 
He  was  the  author  and  compiler  of  several 
valuable  works;  but  that  by  which  he  is  best 
known  is  the  “Theatrum  Poetarum,  or  a com- 
plete Collection  of  the  Poets.”  d.  1680. 

Phillips,  John,  brother  of  Edward,  was  also 
educated  under  his  uncle,  whose  political  opinions 
he  espoused  ancl  defended  till  the  Restoration, 
when  he  became  a writer  on  the  side  of 
royalty. 

PniLLirs,  Samuel,  a modern  English  lit- 
terateur, was  the  son  of  a tradesman  in  London, 
who  brought  him  up  for  the  stage.  At  the  age 
of  14  lie  appeared  at  the  llaymarket  Theatre,  in 
the  character  of  Richard  111.;  but,  at  the  in- 
stance of  some  friends,  his  father  afterwards 
sent  him  to  the  University  of  Gottingen.  He 
next  proceeded  to  Cambridge;  but  the  death 
of  his  father  called  him  to  London,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  business  for  the  benefit  of  his 
mother  ancl  family.  In  1841  he  adopted  the 
profession  of  literature,  and  wrote  “Caleb 
Stukcly”  for  “ Blackwood’s  Magazine.”  Sub- 
sequently engaged  upon  the  stall'  of  the  Times 
newspaper,  lie  contributed  to  that  print  many 
cf  the  best  reviews  of  books  which  have  ap- 
peared in  its  columns.  He  was  fee  a period 
“ literary  director”  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Com- 
pany ; during  which  time  ho  wrote  the  “Crystal 
Palace  Portrait-Gallery”  and  the  “Guide to  the 
Palace  and  Park.”  Some  of  his  criticisms  upon 
books  in  the  leading  English  journal  were  re- 
printed, with  the  title  “ Essays  from  the  Times." 
Consumptive  tendencies  had  for  a long-  time 
exhibited  themselves  previous  to  his  death, 
which  was  at  length  brought  about  by  that 
malady,  b.  in  London,  1815;  d.  1854. 

PniLLirs,  John,  an  eminent  modern  geolo- 
gist, professor  of  geology  at  the  University  ot 
Oxford,  and  assistant  general  secretary  of  the| 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  ot  j 
Science.  He  was  an  active  worker  in  the  paths 
M geological  science  for  nearly  halt  a century, 
and  assisted  in  many  great  works  connected 
with  his  favourite  pursuit,  from  the  date  of  the  | 
“Map  of  the  Strata  of  England  apd  Wales”  I 
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to  the  great  undertaking, — the  “ Geological 
Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom."  He  edited  or 
arranged  twenty-seven  volumes  of  the  Reports 
of  the  British  Association  ; and  in  the  “ Biblio- 
graphy of  Geology”  of  Mr.  Strickland  and  Sir 
W.  Jardine,  thirty-one  treatises  of  his  on  geo- 
logy are  enumerated.  The  most  important  of 
his  other  works  are,  treatise  on  Geology  in  the 
“Cabinet  Cyclopa?dia,”  “Illustrations  of  the 
Geology  of  Yorkshire,”  “ Rivers,  Mountains, 
and  Seacoast  of  Yorkshire,”  and  “Geological 
Map  of  the  British  Isles.”  To  the  “ Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,”  “ Encyclopaedia  Mctro- 
politana,”  “ Penny  Cyclopaedia,”  &c.,  he  contri- 
buted many  valuable  articles  on  branches  of 
geological  science.  In  1*53-09  he  was  president 
of  the  Geological  Society,  n.  1800. 

Phillpots,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry,  D.D.,  fiV- 
pols,  for  39  years  Bishop  of  Exeter,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  cathedral  school  at  Gloucester, 
and  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  where 
ho  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1795.  He  became 
fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  but  was  not  or- 
dained until  1803.  Three  years  after  he  became 
chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  controversy  against  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  which  raged  about  that 
time.  After  obtaining  no  less  than  five  livings 
and  two  prebendal  stalls  in  little  more  than  ten 
years,  lie  received  the  rich  living  of  Stanhope, 
in  Durham,  and  in  1828  was  made  Dean  of 
Chester  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  he 
ceased  to  write  as  heretofore  against  the  Roman 
Catholics.  In  1830  he  became  bishop  of  Exeter. 
He  was  an  able  debater  and  au  earnest 
churchman,  ready  at  all  times  to  do  battle 
against  error  of  any  kind,  hut  apt  to  carry  out 
his  intolerance  of  opposition  to  his  views  with 
a pertinacity  that  savoured  of  persecution.  He 
was  equally  opposed  to  Romanism  and  Calvin- 
ism. n.  at  Bridgewater,  May  6, 1778;  d.  at  Bis- 
liopstowc,  near  Torquay,  Sept.  19,  1369. 

miLOPCEiiEN,  fil-o-pc’ -men,  general  of  the 
Aeliseans,  who  displayed  great  bravery  in  de- 
fending his  native  city  against  Cleomenes  III., 
king  of  Sparta;  and,  in  203  b.c.,  defeated  the 
TEtolians  in  a battle  near  the  Lnrissus.  For 
this  ho  was  made  capfain-ereneral ; and  shortly 
afterwards  slew  Maclianidas,  tyrant  of  La- 
cedannon,  near  Mantinea,  with  his  own  hand. 
Xabis,  the  successor  of  Maclianidas,  defeated 
Pbilopocmen  at  sea;  but  he  recovered  this  loss 
on  land,  took  Spart.i,  razed  its  walls,  r.nd  abo- 
lished the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  The  Mcsscnians 
having  revolted,  Rliilopcemen  marched  against 
them,  but  was  taken  prisoner  bv  falling  from 
his  horse.  Dinocratcs,  the  Mcssc-nlan  general, 
threw  him  into  prison,  and  caused  him  to  be 
poisoned,  1S2  b.c.  e in  Arcadia,  about  253  b.c. 

Philostpatus,  Flavius,  fi-los-trai'-tiix,  a 
famous  Greek  sophist,  who  resided  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  patronized  by  Julia,  wife  of  Sep- 
timius  Sevcrus.  He  wrote  tbe  “ Life  of  Apol- 
lonius of  Tyana,”  a pretended  philosopher.  It, 
is  an  extravagant  romance,  full  of  fables,  lie 
also  wrote  tbe  “ Lives  of  the  Sophists,”  and  a 
commentary  upon  the  heroes  of  Homer,  nou- 
rished towards  the  close  of  the  2nd  century. 

Phi Loxi;NUS,  /i-A.r'-e-?iHS,  a dithyrambic poet 
of  Cythcra,  lived  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  ol 
Syracuse,  who  banished  him  to  the  stone- 
quarries  for  censuring  his  verses,  b.  at  Ephe- 
sus, about  3S0  b.c. 

Phlbgon,  Jle'-gon , called  Trallianus,  from 
the  place  of  his  birth,  a city  of  Lydia,  was 
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the  frcedman  of  Adrian,  and  wrote  a “History 
of  Marvellous  Things;”  also  a “ History  of  the 
Olympiads,”  part  of  which  is  extant.  He  is  said 
to  have  mentioned  the  darkness  at  our  Saviour’s 
crncitixion.  This  passage  caused  a controversy 
between  Whiston,  Chapman,  and  others,  in  the 
ISth  century.  The  best  edition  of  his  remains 
is  that  of  Westermauu,  1S39.  Flourished  in 
the  2nd  century. 

Piiocas,  fo'-kas,  emperor  of  the  East,  usurped 
the  throne  by  murdering  the  emperor  Maurice 
and  his  children,  in  C02.  Kliosru  or  Chosrocs 
II.,  king  of  Persia,  made  war  on  him  and  took 
several  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Eastern 
empire.  At  last,  roused  by  his  cruelties,  Hera- 
clius,  governor  of  Africa,  conspired  against  and 
slew  Piiocas,  in  610. 

Pirociox,  fo'-slii-on , a celebrated  Athenian 
general  and  statesman,  who  was  the  disciple  of 
Plato  and  Xenocrates.  He  displayed  great  elo- 
quence, and  opposed  Demosthenes  when  that 
great  orator  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  Athenians 
to  declare  war  against  Philip.  Phocion  saw  in 
that  measure  the  ruin  of  Athens;  but,  when  the 
war  commenced,  he  manifested  the  patriotism 
and  talents  of  a brave  general.  Philip  and 
Alexander  made  several  attempts  to  corrupt 
him,  but  in  vain.  Phocion  held  the  general- 
ship at  Athens  forty-four  times;  but,  notwith- 
standing his  splendid  virtues  and  abilities,  lie 
could  not  escape  persecution.  He  was  accused 
of  treachery,  and  deposed,  on  which  he  lied; 
but  was  taken  and  poisoned,  n.c.  317. — His  son 
Pliocus  was  a man  of  licentious  character  ; but 
he  avenged  the  fate  of  his  father  upon  his  ac- 
cusers, and  erected  a statue  to  his  memory. 

Phocylides,  fo-sil'-i-dees,  a Greek  poet  and 
philosopher,  was  a native  of  Miletus.  There  is 
a poem  extant,  which  is  by  some  critics  at- 
tributed to  him.  Flourished  about  530  n.c. 

PHORM.ios,for'-mi-on,  an  Athenian  general, 
who  succeeded  Callias,  n.c.  432,  and  gave  great 
proofs  of  his  courage  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  in  defeating  the  fleets  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians. He  sold  his  estates  to  pay  his  army,  and 
refused  the  rank  of  commander-in-chief. 

Photiijs,  fo'-ski-ut:,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, whose  learning  was  great,  and  advanced 
him  to  several  high  offices  in  the  state;  after 
which  he  entered  into  orders;  and,  on  the  de- 
position of  Ignatius,  aspired  to  the  patriarchate, 
"‘hieh  he  obtained  in  an  irregular  manner  in 
853,  but  was  nevertheless  confirmed  in  the  ap- 
pointment in  85S.  This  occasioned  a schism, 
and  Photius  exercised  great  severities  on  those 
who  aunered  io  Ignatius.  He  was  deposed  in 
the  following  year.  Photius,  however,  con- 
trived to  gain  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Basil, 
who  restored  him  to  the  patriarchal  see  upon 
the  death  of  Ignatius,  in  877.  But,  in  S8G,  Leo 
caused  him  to  bo  again  deprived,  and  confined 
;»  a monastery,  where  he  died.  His  works  are, 
“Myriobiblion,”  a Commentary  on  several  au- 
thors of  antiquity;  “Nomocanon,”  or  a collec- 
tion of  the  canons  of  the  Church ; and  a col- 
lection of  theological  and  controversial  works.  • 

at  Constantinople,  early  in  the  9th  century  • 
D.  in  Armenia,  about  its  close. 

PnEYNicus./rbi'-i-fois,  a Greek  writer,  who 
composed  a treatise  on  the  Attic  verbs  and 
nouns,  and  “ The  Sophistical  Apparatus,”  a col- 
lection of  Greek  phrases.  Flourished  about  175. 

there  were  two  others  of  this  name,  the  one 
a tragic  poet,  and  the  other  a general. 

Piazzt,  Joseph,  pc-ad'-tse,  an  Italian  astro- 
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nomer,  was  born  at  Ponte,  in  the  Valteline; 
entered  into  the  order  of  the  Thcatincs;  and, 
after  having  been  a professor  at  Genoa,  Malta, 
liavcnna,  and  Palermo,  was  in  1787  made  di- 
rector of  the  observatory  founded  in  the  latter 
city.  About  this  time  ho  visited  Paris  and 
London,  and  entered  into  a correspondence 
with  the  most  celebrated  European  astrono- 
mers. In  1S01  he  discovered  a new  planet, 
which  lie  named  Ceres  Ferdinandea,  and  in 
1805  he  made  a new  catalogue  of  7646  fixed 
stars.  This  distinguished  astronomer  produced 
various  treatises  and  memoirs  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  science,  and  was  a member  of  many 
learned  institutions,  b.  1746 ; d.  1826. 

Picard,  Jean,  pilc'-ar,  a French  astronomer, 
jvlio  became  a member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1666,  and  five  years  afterwards  was 
sent  by  the  king-  to  Uranienborg,  which  was 
built  by  Tycho  Brahe  to  make  celestial  ob- 
servations. Picard  brought  with  him  from 
Denmark  many  manuscripts  of  Tycho’s.  He 
was  engaged  in  measuring  a degree  of  the 
meridian,  and  in  determining  the  meridian  of 
France.  He  wrote  treatises  on  Levelling, 
Dioptrics,  Measures,  the  Measurement  of  the 
Earth;  and  “Journey  to  Uranienborg;  or, 
Astronomical  Observations  made  in  Den- 
mark.” n.  in  France,  1620;  d.  1632. 

Piccixr,  Nicholas,  pe-che'-ne,  a celebrated 
Italian  musical  composer,  whose  first  masters 
were  Leo  and  Durante.  From  Italy  he  went  to 
Paris  in  1776,  where  the  connoisseurs  were 
divided  in  opinion  between  him  and  Gliick. 
At  the  Revolution,  Piecini  returned  to  Naples, 
where  he  was  proscribed  as  being  a Jacobin; 
on  which  he  went  again  to  France,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death.  His  principal  operas 
are  “La  Cecehina,”  “Iphigonia  in  Tauris  ” 
and  “Roland.”  b.  at  Bari,  Naples,  172S;  d.  1800. 

Piccolomini,  James,  pilc'-lco-lo-me'-ne,  a car- 
dinal, whose  real  name  was  Ammanati,  but 
which  he  changed  out  of  respect  to  Pope  Pius 
II.,  his  patron,  who  was  of  the  Piccolomini  fa- 
mily. He  became  successively  bishop  of  Massa 
and  Frascati,  and,  in  1461,  cardinal.  Sixtus  IV. 
seized  his  property  after  his  death,  and  applied 
it  to  the  building  of  an  hospital.  He  wrote  a 
“ History  of  his  Own  Times,”  and  Letters, 
which  have  been  printed,  b.  at  Lucca  1422  • 
n.  1479. 

Piccolomini,  Alexander,  held  the  offices  of 
archbishop  of  Patras  and  coadjutor  of  Siena, 
where  he  wrote  several  dramatic  pieces  of  repu- 
tation. His  other  works  are,  a treatise  on  the 
Sphere,  “ Theory  of  the  Planets,”  “Moral  In- 
stitutes,” &e.  lie  was  the  first  who  wrote  on 
philosophical  subjects  in  Italian,  Latin  having 
been  theretofore  used  by  the  learned,  b.  at 
Siena,  1508 ; d.  1578. 

Piccolomini,  Octavio,  an  Austrian  general, 
who  became  famous  during  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War,  and  was  the  favourite  of  Wallenstein,  who 
confided  to  him  his  projects  for  turning  his  arms 
against  the  emperor.  Piccolomini,  however, 
betrayed  the  confidence,  revealed  the  whole  plot 
to  the  Imperial  government,  and  was  one  of 
those  commissioned  to  take  Wallenstein,  dead 
or  alive.  He  became  a prince  of  the  empire, 
but  disgraced  his  renown  by  great  cruelty.  He 
is  a prominent  character  in  Schiller’s  play  of 
“ Wallenstein.”  b.  1599;  d.  1656. 

Pichkguu,  Charles,  psezh'-m-oo,  a oelebratcd 
general  of  the  French  republic,  who  came  of 
humble  parentage,  but  received  a good  education 
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at  the  military  eollogo  of  iincnuej  after 
which  he  entered  the  army,  and  rose  to  he  ser- 
geant. Tho  devolution  elevated  him  to  the 
rank  of  general,  and,  in  1794,  ho  succeeded 
General  Iloche  in  the  command  of  the  army  of 
tho  north.  Shortly  after,  lie  relieved  Landau, 
and  compelled  the  English  to  evacuate  the 
Netherlands.  He  next  marched  into  Holland, 
of  which  ho  made  a complete  conquest.  In 
1797  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  legislative 
hotly ; but  his  opposition  to  the  Directory,  and 
his  speeches  in  favour  of  the  royalist  emigrants, 
occasioned  an  accusation  against  him  as  design- 
ing to  restore  royalty.  1 Io  was  ordered,  without 
trial,  to  be  transported  to  Cayenne,  whence  he 
escaped  to  England,  where  he  remained  till  the 
spring  of  1804,  when  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  apprehended  and  sent  to  the  Temple. 
Three  weeks  afterwards  he  was  found  strangled 
in  his  bed,  by  means  of  a silk  handkerchief 
twisted  round  his  neck,  and  tightened  with  a 
short  stick.  The  body  was  examined  and  ex- 
posed, and  a laboured  account  published,  to 
make  it  appear  that  he  had  laid  violent  hands 
on  himself;  but  the  circumstances  warrant  the 
suspicion  that  he  was  assassinated,  b.  at  Arbois, 
France,  1761;  n.  1804. 

PiciiLEit,  Caroline,  peezh'-ler,  an  eminent 
German  novelist,  who  commenced  a literary 
career  at  an  early  age,  by  contributing  short 
poetical  pieces  to  the  almanacs.  She  subse- 
quently produced  a number  of  historical  novels, 
some  of  which  appeared  before  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
commenced  his  career.  The  best  of  these  novels 
were  “ Frederick  the  Fighter,”  “Henrietta  of 
England,”  “ The  Siege  of  Vienna,”  and  “ The 
Swedes  in  Prague.”  As  a dramatist  she  was 
less  successful;  but  her  “Pictures  of  the  Times,” 
and  “Memorable  Events  of  my  Life,”  became 
highly  popular  in  Germany.  About  a year  after 
her  death,  a collected  edition  of  her  works  was 
giveu  to  the  world,  and  consisted  of  sixty 
volumes.  As  a novelist,  she  displayed  con- 
siderable constructive  skill,  and  often  wrote 
with  great  pictorial  effect:  but  her  style  was 
generally  marred  by  too  great  diffuseness.  b.  at 
Vienna,  1769;  n.  1843. 

Picken,  Alexander,  pilc'-en,  a Scottish  miscel- 
laneous writer,  who  commenced  his  literary 
career  by  the  publication  of  a volume  of  “ Tales 
and  Sketches  of  the  West  of  Scotland,”  which 
was  shortly  followed  by  the  “ Sectarian”  and 
the  “ Dominie’s  Legacy,”  and  at  a later  period 
by  “ Traditionary  Stories  of  Old  Families,” 
which  was  designed  to  embrace  the  legendary 
history  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  A novel 
called  “ The  Black  Watch,”  founded  on  some  | 
early  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  42nd  High-  j 
landers,  was  published  posthumously,  b.  at 
Paisley,  1788 ; d.  1833. 

Pickeksgill,  Henry  William,  pik'-ers-gil,  a 
modern  English  painter  and  Royal  Academi- 
cian, who,  after  completing  his  career  as  a 
student,  embraced  the  historical  style  of  art. 
He  subsequently  devoted  himself  to  portraits, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  fashionably  patro- 
nized artists  in  that  walk  in  England.  Elected 
R.A.  in  1825,  he,  ten  years  later,  succeeded  to 
the  office  of  librarian  to  the  Hoyal  Academy.  In 
the  British  collection  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  there  is  a portrait  by  him  of  liobert 
Vernon,  the  generous  donor  of  the  Vernon  col- 
lection to  tho  nation.  There  is  also  another 
work  of  his,  entitled  “A  Syrian  Maid,”  hr  tho 
same  gallery,  b,  about  1782;  d,  1868, 
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PiCKEnsGiim,  Frederick  Bicbard,  a modern 
English  painter,  and  relative  of  the  preceding, 
was  a student  of  the  Koyal  Academy,  and,  in 
1810,  exhibited  his  first  picture,  “The  Combat 
between  Hercules  and  Achelous.”  in  1843  be 
gained  one  of  the  £100  prizes,  for  his  cartoon 
entitled  “The  Death  of  King  Lear,”  and,  in 
1847,  won  one  of  the  first-class  prizes  of  £503 
for  his  oil-painting  of  “ The  Burial  of  Harold," 
for  which  he  was  afterwards  paid  an  additional 
£500  on  its  purchase  for  the  House  of  Lords. 
About  the  same  time  lie  became  A.B.A.,  and,  in 
1857,  B.A.  One  of  his  best  pictures — “ Flori- 
mel  in  the  Cottage  of  the  Witch”— is  in  the 
national  collection  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  Among  his  most  important  works 
may  be  mentioned,  “The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,”  “The  Christian  Church  during  the  Per- 
secution by  the  Pagan  Emperors  at  Rome,” 
“ Samson  Betrayed,”  and“Love’s  Labour  Lost.” 
b.  in  London,  1820. 

Picton,  Sir  Thomas,  K.C.B.,  &c.,  pik'-tou, 
a gallant  British  officer,  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  family  of  Pembrokeshire,  and  com- 
menced his  military  career  as  an  ensign  in  the 
12th  regiment  of  foot  in  1771.  He  served  on 
the  Gibraltar  station  till  1778,  after  which  he 
was  promoted  to  a captaincy  in  the  75th.  In 
1794  he  embarked  for  the  West  Indies;  and, 
after  the  reduction  of  St.  Lucia  and  Trinidad 
in  1797,  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  latter  island.  Whilst 
holding  that  situation  he  was  applied  to  by 
a Spanish  magistrate  to  sign  an  order  for  in- 
flicting the  torture  on  a female  slave,  and,  being 
told  it  was  a customary  practice,  did  so  without 
inquiry.  The  girl,  who  was  only  fourteen  years 
of  age,  was  accordingly  picketed,  with  a view  to 
extort  from  her  the  discovery  of  a theft  com- 
mitted by  her  paramour.  For  this  act  of  cruelty 
the  governor  was,  in  1807,  indicted,  and  found 
guilty  by  an  English  jury.  As  many  exagge- 
rated rumours  had  preceded  the  colonel  to 
England,  a new  trial  was  granted,  and  though 
he  was  acquitted  of  moral  guilt,  the  deed  was 
one  which  threw  a shade  over  his  bright  caveer. 
However,  in  1S09,  lie  was  again  employed  by 
his  country.  He  was  at  the  siege  of  Flush- 
ing, and  on  its  capture  was  appointed  governor. 
From  Flushing  he  returned  to  England  an  in- 
valid, but  was  soon  again  in  the  field.  His 
courage  and  intrepidity  shone  on  every  occasion ; 
ever  foremost  in  the  tight,  he  was  a victorious 
leader  at  Badajoz,  at  Vittoria,  at  Ciudad  Ro- 
] drigo,  &c.  At  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  General 
Pieton  commanded  the  5th  division  of  the  army, 
and  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory,  having  just 
repulsed  one  of  the  most  fierce  attacks  made  by 
the  French.  A monument  to  his  memory  was, 
by  vote  of  Parliament,  erected  in  St.  Paul’s 
cathedral,  b.  1758;  killed,  1815. 

Pieere,  Bernardin  do  St.,  pe'-air,  an  eminent 
French  writer,  who  was  educated  for  the  pro- 
fession of  a civil  engineer,  and  obtained  em- 
ployment under  the  French  government.  Quit- 
ting his  native  country,  he  went  to  Russia, 
where  he  was  engaged  to  execute  several  im- 
portant surveys ; but  having  presented  to  Count 
Orlotf  a plan  for  establishing  a colony  of  fo- 
reigners upon  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  under  republican  government,  lie  met  with 
such  a reception  as  decided  him  to  leave  that 
country,  lie  repaired  to  Poland,  with  the  in- 
tention of  taking  arms  against  Russia,  but.  fell 
deeply  jn  Jove  at  Warsaw,  and  forgot  military 
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glory  in  admiring  the  beauty  of  a Polish  maiden. 
After  spending  some  time  in  Germany,  he  re- 
turned to  France,  and  soon  after  wards  joined  an 
expedition,  the  ostensible  object  of  which  was  to 
form  a republican  colony  in  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar ; but  discovering  that  his  fellow- voyagers 
were  in  reality  going  thither  to  obtain  a sup- 
ply of  slaves,  he  abandoned  them,  ami  landed 
in  the  Isle  of  France  (Mauritius),  where  lie 
spent  two  years.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  literature,  and  produced  his 
beautiful  little  story  of  “ Paul  and  Virginia,” 
which  has  become  a classic  in  every  European 
language.  His  other  works  were,  “ Studies  of 
Nature,”  “Harmonics  of  Nature,”  "The  Indian 
Cottage,”  “Narrative  of  a Journey  to  Russia;” 
and  several  plays.  When  the  Revolution  burst 
forth,  he  was  reduced  to  great  distress,  which 
was  afterwards  alleviated  by  the  generous  pa- 
tronage of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  The  emperor 
subsequently  bestowed  a pension  upon  him,  and 
added  to  it  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
A complete  edition  of  his  works,  with  his  bio- 
graphy attached,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1836. 
B.  1737 ; d.  1314. 

Pigkotti,  Lorenzo,  peen-yot'-tc,  an  eminent 
Italian  writer,  who  was  a physician  and  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  Florence  and  Pisa, 
counseller  of  the  latter  university,  and  further 
distinguished  himself  as  a naturalist,  poet,  his- 
torian, and  antiquary.  His  poems  form  six 
volumes,  and  he  also  produced  some  highly 
popular  fables.  A “History  of  Tuscany”  by  him 
was  a learned  work,  but  was  considered  too 
liberal  in  its  tendencies  by  the  court  of  Rome, 
who  condemned  it  to  be  burnt,  b.  in  Tuscany, 
1739;  d.  1812. 

Piles,  Roger  de,  peel,  a celebrated  French 
painter  and  writer  on  painting,  who,  in  1662, 
became  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  president  Amelot, 
with  whom  he  made  a tour  to  Rome,  where  De 
Piles  had  ample  opportunities  for  gratifying  the 
taste  which  he  possessed  for  the  fine  arts.  The 
younger  Amelot  being  appointed  ambassador  to 
Venice,  De  Piles  accompanied  him  as  secretary; 
and  afterwards  attended  him  in  the  same  capa- 
city to  Lisbon  and  Switzerland.  Tn  1692  he  was 
sent  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Hague,  ostensibly  as 
a picture-dealer,  but  in  fact  to  negotiate  with 
those  who  were  friends  to  France.  The  object 
of  his  mission  being  discovered,  he  was  sent  to 
prison,  where  he  wrote  his  “Lives  of  the  Pain- 
ters.” On  his  return  to  France  he  obtained  a 
pension.  lie  was  a member  of  the  Academy 
of  Painting,  and  a great  admirer  of  Rubens, 
whom  he  imitated  with  success.  Besides  the 
above  work,  he  wrote  a treatise  on  “ Anatomy, 
adapted  to  Painting  and  Sculpture,”  and  a 
“ Course  of  Painting.”  b.  at  Clamecy,  1635 ; d. 
1709.  ’ 

PiLKiMGTorr, Letitia,pi7/i:,-i';?<7-j'oM,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Van  Lewen,  a physician  of  Dublin, 
became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.”  Matthew  Pilking- 
ton,  from  whom  she  was  separated  on  account 
of  the  irregularity  of  her  conduct.  After  this 
she  settled  in  London,  where  she  subsisted 
partly  by  writing,  and  partly  by  the  bounty  of 
her  friends.  She  wrote  “ The  Roman  Father  ” 
a tragedy ; and  “ The  Turkish  Count,  or  London 
Apprentice,”  a comedy;  “Memoirs”  of  her  life- 
and  various  poems,  &c.  n.  1712 ; n.  1730. 

Pilpay,  or  Bidpai,  pil'-pay,  an  Indian  Brah- 
nun  and  philosopher,  who  was,  it  is  believed, 
a governor  of  part  of  Hindostan,  and  counsellor 
to  an  Indian  king,  whom  he  instructed  by  fables. 


which  have  been  translated  into  almost  as  many 
languages  as  the  Bible.  These  celebrated  fa- 
i hies  or  tales  are  said  to  be  drawn  from  an  old 
[ Sanscrit  work  in  five  books,  called  the  “Panclia 
Tantra.”  _ They  have  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Sir  William  Jones. 

Pinchbeck,  Thomas,  pinch'-belc,  an  English 
mechanician,  who  invented  several  machines, 
and  first  used  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  which 
was  an  imitation  of  gold,  and  was  called  after 
his  name.  n.  in  London,  1783. 

Pinbar,  pin'-dar,  the  prince  of  lyric  poets. 
In  his  youth  he  bore  away  the  poetical  prize 
from  Myitis,  but  was  less  successful  in  his  con- 
test wil  l)  Corinna,  who  defeated  him  five  times. 
It  is  said,  however,  by  some  authors,  that  she 
owed  her  victory  less  to  her  poetry  than  to  her 
charms.  At  the  Olympic  games,  where  women 
were  excluded,  Pindar  conquered  all  his  rivals, 
and  received  (lie  greatest  honours.  Part  of  the 
presents  allotted  to  Apollo  were  ordered  to  bo 
given  to  him,  and  a statue  was  erected  to  his 
honour  at  Thebes.  When  the  Spartans  took 
Thebes,  they  spared  the  house  of  Pindar,  as  did 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  best  edition  of  this 
poet  is  that  by  Bockb,  Leipzic,  1811.  There  is 
an  English  translation  by  Cary.  Flourished 
in  the  5th  century  b.c. 

Pindak,  Peter.  (See  Wolcot.) 

Pinelli,  John  Vincent,  pe-naiV-le,  a learned 
Italian,  who  fixed  his  residence  at  Padua,  where 
he  formed  a magnificent  library,  stored  with 
rare  books  and  valuable  manuscripts.  The  most 
learned  men  in  Europe  were  among  his  corre- 
spondents, and  his  literary  treasures  were  always 
open  for  their  use.  b.  at  Naples,  about  1530; 
d.  1601.— A descendant  of  his,  Malfaeus  Pinelli, 
was  a printer  at  Venice,  where  he  formed  a very 
valuable  library,  which  was  brought  to  London, 
and  there  sold  by  auction,  d.  at  Venice,  1785. 

Pingre,  Alexander  Gui,  pun'-grai,  a clever 
French  astronomer,  who  became  librarian  of 
St,  Gendvieve,  at  Paris.  In  1760  he  was  sent 
to  the  South  Sea,  to  observe  the  famous  transit 
of  Venus  over  the  sun’s  disc.  He  was  after- 
wards employed  to  prove  the  timepieces  of  Lc 
Roy,  and  was  admitted  a member  of  the  French 
Academy  and  of  the  Institute.  His  works  arc, 
“State  of  the  Heavens  from  1754  to  1757,’’ 

“ Memoirs  of_  Discoveries  made  in  tire  South 
Seas,”  “ An  Historical  and  Theoretical  Treatise 
on  Comets,”  “ Translation  of  Manilius’s  Astro- 
nomies,” and  a portion  of  a projected  “ History 
of  Astronomy  in  the  17th  Century.”  b.  at 
Paris,  1711 ; d.  1793. 

Pinkerton*,  John,  pin -leer-ton,  a Scottish 
writer,  who  was  bred  to  the  bar,  but  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuits.  For  half  a century 
he  continued  to  produce  works  in  various  de- 
partments of  knowledge,  many  of  which  were  of 
a valuable  and  important  character.  Among 
the  rest,  he  gave  to  the  world  “A  General  Cof- 
lcction  of  Voyages  and  Travels,”  “ The  History 
of  Scotland,”  “ Portraits  of  Illustrious  Persons 
of  Scotland,”  several  collections  of  ancient  Scot- 
tish poems,  and  “ Walpoliana.”  b.  at  Edin- 
burgh, 1758;  d.  at  Paris,  1826. 

Pinson,  Richard,  pin'-son,  a native  of  Nor- 
mandy, who  became  servant  to  William  Cax ton, 
and  afterwards  printer  to  Henry  VII.  and 
Henry  VIII.  He  printed  Magna  Charta,  and 
several  books,  which  are  now  scarce  and  valu- 
able. d.  about  1530. 

Pintelli,  Baccio,  pin-tail' -le,  a celebrated 
Italian  architect,  who  designed  the  fame  us 
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Sistine  chapel  at  Rome.  lie  also  built  the 
l’onto  Sisto  over  the  Tiber,  several  churches, 
and  the  old  library  of  the  Vatican.  After  the 
death  of  his  patron,  Sixtus  IV.,  he  was  invited 
to  Urbino  by  Frederick,  the  second  duke ; and 
designed  for  him  the  ducal  palace  and  some 
churches,  llis  designs  were  made  upon  such 
excellent  principles  that  several  of  his  buildings 
still  remain  in  a state  of  perfect  preservation  ; 
and  his  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  although  nearly 
400  years  old,  is  yet  as  substantial  as  a new 
fabric,  n.  at  Florence  early  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury; n.  at  Urbino  about  1494. 

Pinto,  Ferdinand  Mendez,  pin'-to,  a Portu- 
guese traveller,  who  was  at  first  in  the  service 
of  a Portuguese  gentleman  ; but  being  of  an 
a [venturous  turn  of  mind,  he  resolved  to  make 
a,  voyage  to  India,  where  he  arrived  in  1537. 
During  the  subsequent  twenty-one  years  he  led 
a life  of  constant  vicissitude ; at  one  time  the 
owner  of  large  treasures,  at  another  pining  in 
captivity.  He  travelled  in  the  East  Indies, 
China,  Japan,  and  Siam;  sometimes  on  land, 
sometimes  in  command  of  a vessel  manned  by 
daring  adventurers.  In  1553  he  returned  to 
Portugal,  and  composed  a narrative  of  his  voy- 
ages and  adventures  for  the  amusement  of  his 
children.  This  work  is  a curious  one,  but 
whollv  unreliable,  in  consequence  of  a large 
admixture  of  fiction,  b.  near  Coimbra,  about 
1510 ; d.  1533. 

PiNTURiccnio,  licrnardino,  or  Bernardino, 
Betti,  pin-too-rik'-lce-o,  a celebrated  Italian 
painter,  who  belonged  to  the  school  of  Peru- 
.-ino  and  excelled  in  historical  subjects  and 
portraits.  In  the  latter  walk  he  was  exten- 
sively employed ; and  had,  among  other  lngbly- 
born  sitters,  Csesar  Borgia,  Queen  Isabella  of 
Spain,  and  Giulia  Farnese.  b.  at  Perugia,  1454; 
d.  at  Siena,  1513.  , 

Piojibo,  Sebastiano  del,  pe-om-bo,  a cele- 
brated Italian  painter,  who  was  a disciple  of 
Giorgonc,  and  painted  historical  and  portrait 
pieces.  One  of  his  finest  works,  l he  Raising’ 
of  Lazarus,”  is  in  the  .National  Gallery  in  Lon- 
don. Later  in  life,  he  quitted  his  profession  tq 
assume  the  functions  ot  keeper  of  the  signet  to 
Pope  Clement  VII.,  whence  rose  his  name  Del 
Piombo  “ of  the  lead,”  in  allusion  to  the  lead  of 
the  seal!  Many  of  the  designs  for  his  pictures 
were  furnished  by  Michael  Angelo ; Sebastiano 
supplying  the  fine  colouring  which  charac- 
terized his  style,  b.  at  Venice,  1485;  d.  1547. 

Piozzi,  Mrs.,  pe-ot'->e,  an  English  authoress, 
and  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  Salusbury,  a gentleman  of  Car- 
narvonsliire,  and  having  appealed  in  the 
! ondon  world  of  fashion  with  much  success, ^ 
became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Tin-ale,  a rich  brewer  ot 
Southwark.  It  was  as  Mrs.  Thrale  tha.  she 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  great  lexicogra- 
pher; but  after  she  became  a widow  in  the 
13th  year  of  her  marriage,  she  retired  to  Bath 
with  her  four  daughters.  At  Bath,  she  met 
Gabriel  Piozzi,  an  Italian  music-master  whom 
she  married  in  1734.  This  union,  which  took 
place  shortly  before  Dr.  Johnson  s death,  led  to 
the  breaking  up  of  their  long  fneudship.^  A ftci 
the  Doctor's  death,  she  produced  liei  Anec- 
dotesof  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life,”  which  work  Boswell 
declared  to  have  been  written  in  a spdcful  a d 
revengeful  spirit.  Peter  Pmdar  Di.  Wolcot 
took  the  opposite  view,  and  wrote  his  satmcal 
poem  called  “ Bor/.y  and  Piozzi”  thereupon. 
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Besides  the  work  just  named,  Mrs.  Piozzi  wrote 
“The  Three  Warnings,”  a poem;  “Observa- 
tions and  Reflections  made  in  the  course  of  a 
Journey  through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany;” 

“ British  Synonomy,"  &c.  Her  “ Autobiogra- 
phy, Letters,  and  Literary  Remains,"  which 
contain  many  interesting  tacts  relative  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  have  been  recently  published,  b. 
about  1739;  d.  at  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  1821. 

PuiANiisr,  John  Baptist,  pe-ra-vai'-se,  a cele- 
brated Italian  architectural  engraver,  who  was 
remarkable  for  a hold  and  free  style  of  drawing, 
which  lie  generally  executed  upon  the  plate  at 
once  by  etching  with  aquafortis.  He  kept  an 
establishment  at  Rome  for  the  production  of 
architectural  engravings,  which  became  famous 
throughout  Europe.  His  works,  consisting  of 
triumphal  arches,  bridges,  buildings,  and  other 
remains  of  antiquity,  occupy  29  folio  volumes, 
u.  at  Venice,  1720;  d.  at  Rome,  1778. 

Piranesi,  Francis,  was  son  of  the  preceding, 
and,  like  him,  a celebrated  engraver  and 
draughtsman.  He  took  partin  the  revolution 
at  Home,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  the  French 
in  that  city,  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  pro- 
duced a splendid  collection  of  Roman  antiqui- 
ties. His  works  consist  of  29  folio  volumes. 
b.  1743;  d.  1810. 

Pibon,  Alexis,  pe'-raiong,  a French  dramatic 
poet,  who  was  the  son  of  an  apothecary,  and 
was  educated  for  the  law,  but  was  prevented 
from  establishing  himself  in  practice  in  conse- 
quence of  a reverse  of  fortune  experienced  by 
his  parents.  After  living  in  obscurity  till  his 
30th  year,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  be- 
came employed  as  a writer  for  the  stage,  pro- 
ducing, among  other  plays,  the  “ Metromanie,” 
one  of  the  best  French  comedies  in  existence. 
He  subsequently  wrote  satirical  poems  and 
epigrams,  and  sought  to  become  a member  of 
the  Academy;  but  being  unsuccessful,  he  re- 
taliated by  keenly  satirizing  the  members  of 
that  body.  Piron  was  a man  of  infinite  wit  and 
humour,' but  his  works  are  too  often  defaced  by 
licentiousness.  He  wrote  his  own  epitaph. 


vliieh  was  as  follows : — 

“ Here  lies  Piron,  who  was  nothing,  not 

even  an  Academician."  { i 

lis  works  were  collected  and  published  in 
’ volumes,  in  1776.  b.  at  Dijon,  163  );  d.  1773. 

Pisistratus,  pi-sis' -tra-tur,  tyrant  of  Athens,! 
vas  a descendant  of  Codrus  and  a relative  of) 
Solon,  and  distinguished  himself  early  in  lilej 
iy  his  courage,  particularly  at  the  taking  of! 
Sal  amis ; but  after  nobly  serving  his  country,, 
ie  endeavoured  to  enslave  it.  To  effect  hisi 
fiiject  lie  had  recourse  to  an  extra  >r Jinary 1 
leviee.  Having  inflicted  several  wounds  on 
limself,  be  appeared  before  the  people,  ana 
iretcndcd  that  an  attempt  bad  been  made  to 
issassinatc  him.  The  Athenians  believed  the 
;ale,  and  assigned  him  a guard,  which  he  in- 
n-eased, and  by  that  means  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  citadel.  The  citizens  o«t  of  fear 
acknowledged  him  their  ruler;  but  Mc^clc. 
ind  Lycurgus  united  their  forces  and  ex]  - 
Pisistratus  from  Athens.  Shortly  aficr,  Mer- 
cies offered  to  assist  Pisistratus  on  eo  dJ  on 
of  bis  marrying  bis  daughter;  to  which  tlio 
tyrant  consented,  but  afterwards  «sbd  her  so 
ill,  that  her  father  gathered  \ force  and  comd 
polled  him  to  quit  the  city.  After  an  exile  oil 
thirteen  years,  he  made  himself  master  of  Man 
rathon  and  having  taken  Athens  by  surprise 
put  to  death  all  the  frieuds  of  Megaclcs,  Hc| 
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built  an  academy,  which  he  furnished  with  a 
valuable  library;  made  the  first  collection  of 
th.e  poems  of  iiomcr,  and  died  in  possession  of 
the  sovereign  power,  527  n.c. 

Prso,  pi'-: so,  an  eminent  Homan  family,  which 
produced  some  great  men ; as— Peso,  Lucius 
Calpurnius,  surnamed  Frugi,  on  account  of  his 
frugality.  11c  was  consul  149  n.c.,  and  termi- 
nated the  war  in  Sicily.  lie  composed  annals 
and  orations,  which  arc  lost. — Piso,  Cains,  con- 
sul 67  n.c.,  was  the  author  of  a law  to  restrain 
the  factions  which  usually  attended  the  election 
of  the  chief  magistrates. — Piso,  Cncius  was 
consul  under  Augustus,  and  governor  of  Syria 
under  Tiberius,  in  which  situation  he  behaved 
with  great  cruelty.  He  was  charged  with  poi- 
soning Germanicus,  on  which  account  he 
destroyed  himself,  a.d.  29. — Pi-o,  Lucius,  a 
senator,  who  attended  the  emperor  Valerian 
into  Persia  in  25S.  On  the  death  of  that  em- 
peror he  assumed  the  imperial  title,  but  was 
defeated  by  Valens.  and  put  to  death  in  201. 

Pitcaikne,  Archibald,  pit'-lairn , an  eminent 
Scotch  physician,  who  studied  divinity  and  af- 
terwards law  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
but  quitted  both  those  professions  for  mathe- 
matics and  medicine.  After  publishing  a thesis, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  known 
to  Hippocrates,  he,  in  1692.  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  the  curators  of  the  University  of  Ley- 
den to  assume  the  professorship  of  medicine,  but 
r turned  to  Edinburgh  about  a year  afterwards. 
Ho  published  “ Dissertationes  Mediose also 
wrote  some  Latin  poems  of  the  satirical  kind, 
chiefly  against  the  principal  authors  of  the 
Revolution.  The  celebrated  Boerhaave  was 
one  of  his  pupils  at  Leyden,  n.  at  Edinburgh 
1652;  d.  1713. 

Pi-rnou,  Pierre,  pe'-ioo,  a learned  French  law- 
yer, who  was  educated  a Huguenot’  and  narrowly 
escaped  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
Afterwards  embracing  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
he  became  attorney-general  in  the  chamber  of 
justice  of  Guienne.  He  defended  the  rights  of  the 
kings  and  church  of  France  against  the  court 
of  Romo  with  great  ability.  His  most  impor- 
tant works  are,— “ Treatise  on  the  Liberties  of 
the  Gallican  Church,”  ‘‘Commentaries  on  the 
Customs  or  Troyes,”  “ Notes  on  various  Au- 
thors.” To  Pithou  we  are  indebted  for  the  first 
publication  of  Pined r us,  the  “Novelise”  of  Jus- 
tmian,  and  o!her  ancient  remains,  b.  at  Troves 
1539;  d.  1590.  ‘ ’ 

Pmror,  Francois,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
became  attorney-general  in  the  chamber  of  jus- 
tice established  under  Henry  IV.  lie  discovered 
the  manuscript  of  the  fables  of  Plmlrus,  which 
he  published  in  conjunction  with  his  brother. 
His  own  works  were,  “ Body  of  the  Canon 
Law,”  and  “ The  Laws  of  the  Romans  com- 
pared with  those  of  Hoses.”  b. 15-44;  n.  1621. 

Pitot,  Henry,  pe'-t.o,  an  eminent  French  ma- 
tiiematician,  who  acquired  the  mathematics 
without  a master,  and  in  1724  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  I-Iis  work 
on  the  theory  of  manoeuvring  ships  was  trans- 
lated into  English,  for  which  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  ap- 
pointed chief  engineer  of  Languedoc  and 
inspector-general  of  the  canal.  The  city  of 
■Montpellier  being  in  want  of  water,  Pitot  con- 
structed nn  aqueduct,  which  supplied  that  place 
mom  a distance  of  thrcclcagucs.  b.  at  Aramont, 
Languedoc,  1695;  n.  1771. 
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Pits,  or  Pitskus,  John,  pi/s,  an  English 
biographer,  who  was  educated  at  Wykeham’s 
School,  near  'Winchester  ; after  which  he  went 
to  Rheims,  where  he  taught  rhetoric  and  Greek. 
The  civil  wars  breaking  out  in  France,  he  re- 
tired to  Loraine,  and  obtained  a canonry  in 
the  church  of  Verdun.  The  duchess  of  Cloves 
appointed  him  her  confessor,  and  on  her  death 
lie  became  dean  of  Liverdun.  His  work,  “ Lives 
of  the  Kings,  Bishops,  Apostolical  Men,  and 
Writers  of  England,”  is  his  principal  production. 
b.  in  Hampshire,  1560;  n.  at  Liverdun,  1616. 

Pitt,  Christopher,  pi/,  an  English  poet  and 
divine,  who  is  known  by  excellent  translations 
of  the  “ iEneid,”  Vida’s  “ Art  of  Poetry,”  and 
some,  pleasing  poems,  b.  1699;  n.  1718. 

Pitt,  Thomas,  founder  of  the  illustrious 
family  of  that  name,  towards  the  end  of  the 
17th  century  went  to  the  East  Indies,  as  gover- 
nor of  Fort  St.  George,  where  he  resided  many 
years,  and  realized  a large  fortune;  particularly 
by  a diamond  (called  after  him  the  Pitt  diamond) 
which  he  purchased  for  £20,400,  and  sold  to  the 
king  of  France  for  somewhat  more  than  five 
times  that  sum.  A rumour  having  prevailed  in 
England  that  the  governor  gained  this  jewel 
unfairly,  and  Pope  having  given  the  slander 
currency  by  a sort  of  poetical  adoption  of  it  in 
the  following  couplet — ■ 

“ Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay, 

An  honest  factor  stole  a gem  away,” 

Pitt  published  a refutation  of  the  calumny.  In 
1716,  Mr.  Pitt  was  made  governor  of  Jamaica, 
but  did  not  hold  that  situation  above  a year. 
He  sat  in  four  Parliaments  for  Old  Sarum  and 
Thirsk,  and  was  buried  in  Blandford  church, 
where  a monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 
b.  1653;  d. 1726. 

Pitt,  William,  carl  of  Chatham,  the  celebrated 
English  statesman,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Pitt, 
Esq.,  of  Boconnoc,  in  Cornwall,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  whence  he  removed  to  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.  He  was  for  some  time  a cor- 
net of  dragoons;  but,  in  1735,  quitted  the 
army,  on  being  chosen  member  of  Parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum.  He  exerted 
himself  strenuously  in  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sures of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  produced 
such  an  effect,  by  his  eloquence  and  power,  in 
lowering  the  tone  of  that  minister,  that  the 
diuhess  of  Marlborough,  who  hated  Walpole, 
bequeathed  him  a legacy  of  £10,000.  On  the 
change  of  administration  in  1746,  he  became 
joint  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  paymaster- 
general  of  the  army,  which  places  he  held  till 
1755.  The  next  year  lie  was  appointed  secretary 
of  state,  blit  in  a few  months  afterwards  was 
again  out  of  office.  An  efficient  administration 
being  desired  in  1757,  he  again  became  secretary 
of  state.  The  stupendous  sta'esmanlike  quali- 
ties of  his  mind  now  began  to  reveal  themselves, 
lie  soon  acquired  an  immense  ascendancy  over 
both  (he  Parliament  and  the  ministry,  and  the 
war  in  which  the  country  was  then  engaged 
with  France  began  to  assume  a new  aspect.  A 
fresh  impetus  was  given  to  every  department  of 
the  government,  and  the  enemy  was  beaten  both 
on  land  and  at  sea.  In  all  directions  the  most 
brilliant  actions  were  performed  on  the  conti- 
nent, whilst  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  tho 
ilag  of  Great  Britain  was  completely  triumphant, 
several  valuable  places,  both  in  America  ami 
the  East  Indies,  being  added  to  her  possessions. 
Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  death  of 
George  II.;  soon  after  which,  a chancre  t:J  ‘m- 
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place  by  the  coming  of  Lord  Bute  into  power, 
M r.  Pitt  resigned.  The  pence  of  J 7 (Hi  followed ; 
but  it  was  not  popular,  and,  in  1708,  anew  ad- 
ministration was  formed,  in  which  Mr.  I’itt 
bad  a share  as  lord  privy  seal ; and  at  this 
time  he  was  created  Earl  of  Chatham.  This 
ministry,  however,  being  ill-arranged,  was  dis- 
solved in  17(i8.  The  differences  which  had 
already  arisen  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
American  colonies  roused  his  eloquence  against 
those  coercive  measures  which  ultimately  led  to 
the  war  of  Independence  and  the  separation  of 
the  United.  States  from  the  mother  country. 
Eor  some  time  previous,  the  popularity  of  Pitt 
had  been  on  the  wane,  but  it  was  now  revived 
with  all  its  former  splendour.  The  end  of  his 
days,  however,  was  at  hand.  As  he  was  speak- 
ing with  his  accustomed  energy  on  the  subject 
of  American  independence,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  April  8,  1778,  lie  was  overpowered,  and 
fell  down  in  a fit  of  convulsions:  from  this  he 
never  sufficiently  rallied  to  give  hopes  of  a 
permanent  recovery,  but,  on  the  11th  of  the 
following  month,  breathed  his  last,  and  was 
solemnly  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
a monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  at  the 
national  expense,  b.  at  Boconnoc,  Cornwall, 
1708;  d.  1778.  His  lordship  left  a widow,  who 
was  created  a baroness  in  her  own  right,  with  a 
pension  of  £3000  a year.  She  died  in  1803,  at 
Burton  Pynsent,  in  Somersetshire,  an  estate 
which  had  been  left  to  Lord  Chatham  by  Sir 
Thomas  Pynsent,  from  admiration  of  his  cha- 
racter. 

Pitt,  William,  an  illustrious  English  states- 
man, was  the  second  son  of  the  great  Earl  of 
Chatham.  His  elementary  education  was  re- 
ceived under  the  eye  of  his  father  at  Burton 
Pynsent,  in  Somersetshire.  His  private  tutor 
was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  afterwards  canon  of 
Windsor;  but  his  education  was  principally 
conducted  by  the  carl  himself,  whose  favourite 
son  he  was,  and  who  saw  in  him  the  seeds  of 
that  greatness  which  would  confer  additional 
glory  on  the  name  of  Pitt.  In  1773  he  was  sent 
to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  “although 
he  was  little  more  than  14  years  of  age,”  says 
one  of  his  tutors,  “ and  had  laboured  under  the 
disadvantage  of  frequent  ill-health,  his  profi- 
ciency in  (he  learned  languages  was  probably 
greater  than  ever  was  acquired  by  any  other 
person  in  such  early  youth.”  At  Cambridge  he 
proceeded  to  the  * degree  of  M.A.;  and  on 
leaving  the  university  was  entered  at  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  and  in  three  years  was  called  to  the  bar. 
He  went  the  western  circuit  once  or  twice,  but 
never  had  much  practice.  In  1780  he  stood  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful. By  means,  however,  of  Sir  James 
Lowthcr  (afterwards  earl  of  Lonsdale),  lie  was 
returned  to  that  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Appleby.  As  a senator  he  soon  displayed  his 
great  oratorical  talents  in  opposition  to  Lord 
North  and  the  American  war.  His  manner 
was  thus  described His  voice  is  rich  and 
striking,  full  of  melody  and  force;  his  manner 
easy  and  elegant;  his  language  beautiful  and 
luxuriant.  He  gave  in  this  first  essay  a speci- 
men of  eloquence  not  unworthy  the  son  of  his 
immortal  parent."  In  1783  he  brought  for- 
ward  a motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  representation  in  Parliament,  which  was 
rejected  by  a small  majority.  On  the  death  of 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  Lord  Shelburne 
obtained  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  Treasury, 
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and  Pitt  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  Ex 
chequer,  he  being  at  the  time  in  Ins  24th  year. 
Peace  with  the  Americans  and  with  Spain  and 
Prance  was  concluded  by  this  administration, 
which  soon  gave  way  to  what  was  called  the 
Coalition  ministry,  formed  by  Lord  North  and 
Mr.  Pox,  and  their  respective  friends.  But 
Mr.  Fox’s  India  Bill,  which  was  carried  in  the 
Commons,  occasioned  another  change;  and 
the  ministers  being  deprived  of  their  places  in 
1783,  the  important  offices  of  first  lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were 
conferred  on  Mr.  Pitt.  In  the  following  month 
he  brought  forward  a new  bill  for  the  better 
government  of  India,  which  was  rejected.  On 
this  the  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  the  pre- 
mier, who  was  returned  for  the  University  ol 
Cambridge,  again  brought  forward  his  bill*  for 
the  regulation ‘of  India,  and  carried  it  trium- 
phantly in  both  Houses.  Soon  alter  this  a com- 
mercial treaty  with  Prance  was  entered  into, 
the  terms  of  which  were  highly  advantageous 
to  England.  About  this  time  also  he  adopted 
other  beneficial  measures  relative  to  the  finances, 
for  extinguishing  the  national  debt  by  a 
sinking  fund;  established  a new  constitution 
for  the  East-lndia  Company,  and  passed  acts 
for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  is 
impossible  to  embrace  all  the  great  points  of 
his  administration,  combining,  as  it  'does,  so 
much  of  the  history  of  England  and  of  the 
world.  During  the  king’s  illness,  Pitt  gained 
great  popularity  by  taking  constitutional  ground, 
in  strenuously  maintaining,  against  Fox,  the 
right  of  Parliament,  and  not  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  to  settle  the  regency.  The  French  Re- 
volution, which  shook  the  basis  of  political 
affairs  throughout  Europe,  next  burst  forth. 
The  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  occasioned  the 
ministry  to  dismiss  the  French  ambassador, 
and  this  was  followed  by  a war,  which  lasted 
eight  years.  In  1800  Pitt  effected  the  union  of 
Ireland  to  Britain,  and  soon  afterwards  retired 
from  office.  The  peace  of  Amiens,  signed  under 
the  Addington  administration,  was  of  short 
duration,  and  a new  war  ensued.  In  1804  Mr. 
Pitt  returned  to  his  former  office,  but  he  was 
surrounded  with  difficulties,  as  many  of  bis 
former  colleagues  had  joined  the  standard  of 
opposition,  and  he  might  almost  be  said  to 
have  been  left  to  wield  the  energies  of  the  state 
alone.  He  effected  another  coalition  with 
Russia  and  Austria  against  France,  which 
failed.  In  the  mean  time,  a gouty  habit  and 
unremitted  mental  exertions,  together  with  a 
too  free  indulgence  in  wine,  had  completely 
undermined  the  constitution  of  this  wondc-rful 
man,  who  succumbed  to  the  vexation  and  pres- 
sure of  troubles  induced  by  the  non-suceess  of  I 
the  European  coalition  against  France,  upon 
which  he  had  set  his  heart.  His  character,  it  1 
it  lacked  the  fire  and  vigour  of  his  father,  was  i 
nevertheless  noble  and  imposing.  All  that  Ins  > 
greatest  enemies,  even  in  his  own  time,  could  i 
pretend  to  charge  him  with,  was  ambition ; 
while  they  were  compelled  to  allow  lnm  the  | 
merit  of  vigorous  application  to  business,  un- 
common eloquence,  profound  financial  wisdom, 
and,  above  all,  perfect  disinterestedness,  though  I 
lie  had  remained  in  power  during  so  many 
years,  lie  died  in  debt,  which  the  Par. lament 
resolved  to  discharge.  Ilis  remains  verealso 
interred  at  the  public  expense,  m the  same 
vault  with  his  father.  Besides  his  official 
situations,  lie  was  warden  of  the  Cmquc  Ports,i 
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governor  of  the  Charter-house,  master  of  the 
Trinity-house,  and  high  steward  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  n.  at  Hayes,  Kent,  1759 ; 
d.  at  Putney,  1S06. 

Pius  I.,  pi -us,  pope,  succeeded  Hyginus  in  143, 
and  condemned  the  heresy  of  Valentinian.  ». 
157. 

Pius  II.  (TEncas  Sylvius  Piccolomini)  in  1431 
became  secretary  to  Cardinal  Capranica,  at  the 
Council  of  Pale,  and  acted  in  the  same  capa- 
city to  Cardinal  Albergotti,  who  sent  him  to 
Scotland  to  negotiate  a peace  between  England 
and  that  country.  He  afterwards  displayed 
great  talents  in  the  disputes  between  Eugenius 
and  the  Council  of.  Pale,  which  he  defended 
against  the  pope.  The  emperor  Frederick  III. 
made  him  imperial  secretary,  and  employed 
him  in  several  embassies.  In  1456  he  ob- 
tained a cardinalship,  and  two  years  later 
was  elected  pope.  He  besran  his  pontificate 
by  annulling  all  that  he  had  maintained  at 
the  Council  of  Pale,  issuing  a bull,  in  which 
he  declared  void  all  appeals  from  the  papal 
decree  to  a general  council.  Pius  was  about 
to  dispatch  a fleet  against  the  Turks  when  his 
death  took  place.  His  principal  works  are, 
— “ Memoir  of  the  Council  of  Bale;”  “ History 
of  . the  Bohemians “ On  Cosmography  j” 
“ Treatise  on  Education;”  “Poem  on  the  Cru- 
cifixion “Letters;”  a romance  entitled 
“ Euryalua i and  Lucrclia;”  and  a Memoir  of 
his  own  life.  n.  at  Corsignano,  Siena,  1405; 
d.  An 1464. 

Pius  III.  (Francesco  Piccolomini,)  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  was  elected  pope  in  1503,  but 
died  in  less  than  a month  afterwards. 

Pius  IV.  (cardinal  de’  Medici),  rose  by 
merit  to  several  high  employments,  in  1549 
obtained  a cardinalship,  and,  on  the  death  of 
Paul  IV.,  in  1559,  was  elected  pope.  He  con- 
firmed the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  after 
the  closing  of  that  assembly  in  1564.  In  the 
following  year  a conspiracy  was  formed  against 
his  life  by  Benedict  Accolti  and  others,  who 
were  executed.  This  pope  was  not  of  the  cele- 
brated Medici  family  of  Florence,  n.  at  Milan, 
1499;  d.  1565. 

Pius  V.  succeeded  the  preceding  in  1566.  He 
was  a Dominican,  and  had  been  created  by 
Paul  IV.  bishop  of  Sutri,  and  cardinal  and 
inquisitor-general  in  the  Milanese,  where  he 
displayed  great  bigotry  and  cruelty.  After  his 
election  to  the  papal  chair  he  issued  a bull,  in 
which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  church 
was  sought  to  be  carried  to  an  extravagant 
pitch.  Pius  made  wrar  against  the  Turks,  which 
produced  the  famous  battle  of  Lepanto,  wherein 
the  latter  were  defeated.  He  was  a cruel  per- 
secutor, and  enforced  the  mandates  of  the  In- 
quisition throughout  Italy,  n.  in  Piedmont, 
15U4;n.  1572. 

Pius  VI.  (John  Angelo  Brasehi).  Benedict 
XIV.  created  him  treasurer  of  the  apostolic 
chamber,  and  Clement  XIV.  conferred  upon 
mm  the  cardinalship.  He  succeeded  that  pon- 
tiff in  1774.  Shortly  after  his  election  he 
wrought  some  important  reforms  in  the  public 
treasury,  and  completed  the  magnificent  mu- 
Hcum  in  the  Vatican,  which  he  filled  with  monu- 
ments, vases,  medals,  and  other  ancient  remains 
, found  in  the  Ecclesiastical  States.  But  the 
greatest  act  of  his  pontificate  was  the  draining 
I fi ”,  Pontine  Marshes,  a project  which  had 
I Umltd  several  of  the  Roman  empcrois  and 
many  of  the  popes.  These  marshes  occupied 
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the  whole  of  the  valley  extending  from  the 
Apennines  to  the  sea,  commencing  at  the  port 
of  Astura,  covering  the  coast  of  Terracina,  and 
reaching  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  This  great 
tract  contained  nearly  200  square  miles,  and 
through  the  perseverance  of  Pius  VI.  a large 
proportion  of  it  was  rendered  fit  for  cultivation. 
He  also  constructed  on  the  side  of  the  canals 
formed  to  carry  off  the  water  of  the  marshes,  a 
beautiful  road  nearly  40  miles  long,  ornamented 
with  row's  of  poplars.  Besides  this  great  enter- 
prise, this  pontiff  built  several  handsome  edi- 
fices at  Rome,  and  founded  some  hospitals. 
The  emperor  Joseph  II.  having  suppressed 
several  monasteries,  and  decreed  all  the  reli- 
gious orders  in  his  dominions  free  from  papal 
jurisdiction,  Pius,  apprehensive  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this  revolution  to  the  Holy  See,  went 
in  person  to  Vienna  in  1782 ; but  though  he  was 
honourably  received,  his  efforts  could  not  divert 
the  emperor  from  his  designs.  On  his  return 
to  Rome,. the  pope  became  embroiled  with  the 
courts  of  Naples,  Modena,  and  Venice,  chiefly 
with  regard  to  the  right  of  presenting  to  eccle- 
siastical benefices.  The  French  revolution  was, 
however,  fraught  with  more  serious  consequence 
to  the  papal  see.  Upon  a mere  pretext,  the 
'French  Convention  ordered  General  Bonaparte 
to  enter  the  Ecclesiastical  territory,  when, 
having  taken  several  places,  lie  compelled  the 
pope  to  purchase  a peace  by  a contribution  of 
thirty  millions  of  livres  (£1,200,000),  and  the 
delivering  up  of  the  finest  works  of  painting 
and  sculpture.  In  179 7 a band  of  French  revo- 
lutionists excited  a tumult  at  Rome,  and  being 
driven  to  the  house  of  the  French  Ambassador, 
were  there  headed  by  General  Duphot,  wlm, 
together  with  several  of  the  French,  was  slain. 
Upon  this,  General  Bertliier  entered  Italy,  and 
made  the  pope  prisoner  in  his  capital,  which 
was  plundered.  The  venerable  pontiff  was  car- 
ried away  by  the  victors,  and  hurried  over  the 
Alps  to  Valence,  where  he  died.  His  body  was 
interred  in  a private  manner;  but  in  1802  it 
was  taken  up  and  conveyed  to  Rome,  where  it 
was  interred  with  great  pomp.  b.  at  Cesena,  in 
the  Papal  States,  1717;  n.  1799. 

Pius  VI I.  (Gregorio  Barnaba  Chiaramonti) 
was  at  first  a Benedictine  monk,  but  became, 
at  the  age  of  40  years,  bishop  of  Tivoli.  In 
1785  he  was  created  a cardinal,  and,  after  the 
death  of  Pius  VI.,  was  elected  to  the  papal  chair 
m 1800,  by  a conclave  of  thirty-five  cardinals, 
after  several  months’  deliberation  at  Venice! 
In  the  following  year  he  entered  Rome,  which 
city  was  shortly  afterwards  evacuated  by  the 
French.  The  relations  between  Pius  VII.  and 
Bonaparte,  then  first  consul,  were  at  the  outset 
of  a sufficiently  cordial  nature.  A concordat 
was  signed  between  the  republic  and  Rome, 
and  in  1804  Pius  repaired  to  Paris,  where,  in 
the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  he  was  present 
at  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  as  emperor.  The 
misfortunes  of  the  pope  commenced  in  the 
following  year.  The  emperor  suddenly  sent 
his  troops  to  Ancona  in  1805,  and,  shortly 
afterwards,  Civita  Veccliiawas  seized.  Napo- 
leon also  wished  Pius  to  annul  the  marriage 
between  his  brother  Jerome  and  Miss  Pat- 
terson, an  American  Protestant  lady,  which  the 
pope  refused  to  do.  (See  Bonaparte,  Jerome.) 
Other  grounds  of  quarrel  were  found  by  the 
emperor,  who  wrote  to  the  pope  from  Dresden, 
“that  he  must  not  take  him  for  a Louis 
le  Dcbonnaire;  that  his  anathemas  would 
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never  make  liis  soldiers  drop  their  muskets; 
that,  ii  provoked  too  far,  he  (Napoleon)  could 
separate  the  Homish  church  from  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  and  establish  a more  rational 
form  of  worship  than  that  of  which  the  pope 
was  the  head,  and  that  such  a thing  was  easy 
in  the  actual  state  of  people’s  minds.”  In  the 
iollowing  year  a French  force  took  possession 
of  home,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  the  finest 
provinces  of  the  papal  territory  were  united  to 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Pius  remonstrated:  Napoleon  declared  that, 
unless  he  forthwith  entered  into  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
and  Italy,  “he  would  lose  his  temporal  sove- 
reignty, and  remain  bishop  of  Rome,  as  his  pre- 
decessors were  during  the  first  eight  centuries, 
and  under  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.”  After 
remaining  some  time  as  a prisoner  in  his  palace 
on  the  Quirinal,  Pius  was  suddenly  taken  olf, 
under  French  escort,  to  Grenoble,  whence  he 
was  conveyed  to  SarOna,  in  the  Riviera  of  Genoa. 
In  1S12  he  was  taken  to  Fontainebleau,  but  still 
remained  obdurate,  and  refused  to  sanction 
Napoleon’s  separation  from  Josephine.  The 
defeat  of  the  French  in  Germany,  as  well  as  the 
previous  disaster  in  Russia,  caused  Napoleon  to 
give  way  before  his  passive  but  inflexible  op- 
ponent. In  1814  he  sent  him  back  to  Italy; 
but  Pius,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Rome,  stopped 
at  CeSena,  his  native  town.  Upon  the  abdica- 
tion of  Napoleon,  Pius  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  en- 
gaged in  reforming  the  civil  institutions  of  his 
dominions.  He  created  a new  police,  abolished 
torture  and  the  punishment  of  death  for  offences 
against  religion,  extirpated  the  banditti  of  the 
Campagna,  and  put  an  end  to  several  vexatious 
feudal  imposts,  n.  1742;  d.  at  Rome,  1823. 

Pius  VIII.  (Cardinal  Castiglione)  became 
pope  in  succession  to  Leo  XII.,  in  1S29.  Alter 
a short  pontificate  of  one  year,  he  died,  1830. 

Pius  IX.  (Giovanni  Maria Mastai  Ferretti)  be- 
came pope  in  succession  to  Gregory  XVI.  in 
1846.  Porn  of  a noble  Italian  family,  his  youth 
was  characterized  by  mildness  and  a charitable 
disposition.  In  his  18th  year  he  went  to  Rome, 
with  the  intention  of  entering  the  body-guard 
of  the  pope ; but  having  been  seized  by  an  epi- 
leptic attack,  he,  upon  recovering,  resolved  to 
devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Church. 
After  completing  his  studies  at  the  college  of 
Volterra,  he  was  ordained  a priest,  and  dis- 
patched upon  a mission  to  Chili,  in  1823.  Upon 
his  return,  two  years  later,  he  became  president 
of  the  hospital  of  St.  Michael.  In  1820  his  zeal 
was  rewarded  by  an  appointment  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Spoleto,  from  which  he  was,  in 
1832,  translated  to  Imola;  and  became  cardi- 
nal under  Gregory  XVI.  in  1810.  Upon  the 
death  of  Gregory,  in  1846,  the  conciliatory  and 
pious  character  of  Cardinal  Ferretti  gained 
him  the  tiara.  The  first  measures  of  the  new 
pontiff  were  of  a popular  and  liberal  character : 
lie  disbanded  liis  Swiss  guard;  granted  to  poli- 
tical offenders,  amounting  to  2000,  a general  and 
unconditional  amnesty;  reformed  civil  abuses, 
and  lightened  the  burthens  of  his  people  to  a 
very  considerable  extent.  But  the  spirit  of 
republicanism,  which  awoke  at  Paris  in  1848, 
spread  throughout  Europe;  and  at  Rome,  as 
elsewhere,  the  people  rose  against  their  ruler. 

A republic  was  proclaimed;  and  Pius  IX.,  after 
remaining  some  time  a prisoner  in  his  palace, 
fled  in  disguise  to  Gaeta.  These  events  pro- 
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duced  a complete  reaction  in  the  weak  and 
vacillating  mind  of  the  pontiff.  All  the  liberal 
tendencies  of  liis  policy  disappeared  under  the 
influence  of  his  minister,  Cardinal  Antonedi, 
and  under  his  fear  of  republican  institutions', 
lie  called  upon  the  great  Catholic  powers  of 
France,  Austria,  Spain,  and  Naples  io  re- 
establish liis  authority.  Meanwhile,  Mazzini 
had  arrived  at  Rome,  where  he  was  proclaim!  d 
triumvir.  In  1849  a French  army  marched 
upon  Rome,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  the 
pope  to  liis  throne.  lie  was  not  destined,  how- 
ever, to  hold  the  “patrimony  of  St.  Peter  “in- 
tact, for  in  I860  the  greater  part  of  his  terri- 
tory was  annexed  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Hair 
Three  events  in  the  life  of  Pope  Pius  will 
bo  remarked  in  history the  promulgation 
of  an  edict  by  which  a Roman  Catholic  hier- 
archy was  re-established  in  England,  and  in 
consequence  of  which  a bill  was  passed  by  the 
English  houses  of  Parliament  forbidding  papal 
bishops  to  bear  ecclesia-tieal  titles  in  England; 
the  doctrinal  decision  as  to  the  Romish  do^rna' 
of  the  immaculate  conception  ; and  the  great 
(Ecumenical  Council  which  was  assembled  in 
1369  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  popes  of  Rome.  n.  at  Siniga  -lia 
near  Ancona,  1792. 

Pizahko,  Francisco,  ve-zar'-ro,  a famous  Spa- 
nish adventurer,  who  discovered  and  conquered 
Peru,  was  the  natural  son  of  an  officer,  and 
was  in  his  youth  employed  by  liis  parent  to 
tend  pigs.  He  grew  to  manhood  without 
being  able  either  to  read  or  write,  but  he  bad 
a bold  and  enterprising  spirit,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World  opened  to  him  a 
suitable  theatre  in  which  to  win  wealth  and 
renown.  After  fourteen  years  of  distinguished 
services,  lie  joined  Diego  de  Almagro  in  an  ex- 
pedition, the  object  of  which  was  to  explore  the 
gold  regions  to  tlie  south  of  Panama.  In  1521 
he  sailed  from  Panama  with  one  ship,  eighty 
men,  and  four  horses,  and  after  a lapse  of  three 
years,  during  which  he  and  his  followers  ex- 
perienced every  form  of  hardship,  the  country 
in  which  gold  and  silver  abounded  was  found, 
lie  then  went  to  Spain,  and  obtained  from 
Charles  V.  the  title  of  governor  and  captain- 
general  of  the  newly-discovered  country.  With 
the  assistance  of  Cortes,  he  equipped  an  expe- 
dition, with  which  he  proceeded  to  Peru,  where 
he  surprised  and  captured  several  towns,  ami 
gained  great  booty.  After  founding  a Spanish 
colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Piura,  be  pro- 
ceeded inland  to  Caxamarea.  A civil  war  was  at 
that  time  raging  in  Peru,  and  the  inea  Atalm.dpa 
requested  Pizarro’said  against  bis  brother  llua-- 
ear.  At  Caxamarea  the  precious  metals  were  used 
not  only  for  ornaments,  but  for  ordinary  uten- 
sils ; and  the  sight  of  so  much  wealth  inflamed 
his  cupidity  to  such  a degree  that  lie  resolved  to 
make  himself  master  of  Ataliualpa’s  person. 
When  the  inea  came  to  Pizarro’s  quarters,  he 
was  treacherously  seized,  and  confined  in  a 
room  twenty-two  feet  long  by  sixteen  Ice! 
broad.  Shortly  afterwards,  Atahualpa  offered  io 
fill  this  apartment  with  gold  as  high  as  the 
Spanish  adventurer  could  reach,  it  he  wou.u 
set  him  free.  The  oiler  was  instantly  accepted, 
and  although  the  impatience  of  the  Spaniards 
was  too  great  to  allow  of  all  the  promised 
treasure  being  collected,  the  hoard  was  so  great, 
that  after  a fifth  part  had  been  reserved  for  the 
crown,  and  another  portion  for  Almagro  s party, 
Pizarro  and  his  companions  had  1,523,500  ounces 
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to  divide  amon"  them.  After  wringing  all  he 
could  from  the  unfortunate  Atahualpa,  Pizarro 
inhumanly  put  him  to  death  in  1533,  and  then 
proceeded  to  capture  the  city  of  Cuzco,  where 
great  treasure  was  taken.  In  1531,  Ferdinand, 
one  of  Pizarro's  brothers,  laid  the  royal  share  at 
the  feet  of  Charles  V.,  whereupon  the  Spanish 
leader  was  confirmed  in  his  power,  while  to 
Almagro,  his  rival,  was  granted  all  the  country 
that  might  be  conquered  southward  of  Pizarro’s 
vice-royalty.  Whilst  Pizarro  was  engaged  in 
settling  the  government  of  Peru,  Almagro  pro- 
ceeded'to conquer  Chili.  In  1530,  the  Peruvians 
having  risen  against  the  Spaniards,  Almagro 
marched  to  their  relief ; but  after  defeating  the 
insurgent  natives,  he  took  prisoners  Pizarro’s 
brothers.  Almagro  himself  subsequently  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  more  enterprising  rival, 
by  whom  he  was  brought  to  trial  and  executed, 
in  1533.  Thus  left  alone  in  power,  Pizarro 
began  to  rule  in  a despotic  and  partial  man- 
ner, whereat  many  of  the  Spanish  adven- 
turers became  alienated  and  attached  themselves 
to  Almagro’s  son.  In  1541  a conspiracy  was 
formed  against  Pizarro;  he  was  surprised  at 
midday,  set  upon,  and  after  a most  determined 
resistance,  himself  and  a few  devoted  followers 
were  slain,  n.  at  Truxillo,  1480. — Gonsalvo,  one 
of  his  brothers,  was  acting  as  governor  of  Quito 
at  the  date  of  Pizarro’s  murder,  and  subse- 
quently succeeded  in  gaining  supreme  power 
throughout  Peru.  After  retaining  this  position 
during  three  years,  he  was,  in  1543,  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  Guasea,  whom  Charles  V. 
had  created  viceroy.  He  was  brought  to  trial, 
condemned  as  a rebel,  and  executed  almost  im- 
mediately afterwards. 

Planch:  g',  James  Robinson,  pla'-shai,  a mo- 
dern English  writer  and  dramatist,  who  was  de- 
scended from  a French  family  which  came  to 
England  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  in  1635.  Early  in  life  he  wrote  a bur- 
lesque, entitled,  “ Amoroso,  King  of  Little  Bri- 
tain,” for  a private  performance,  which  was 
afterwards  accepted  by  the  committee  of  ma- 
nagement of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  where  it  was 
produced  with  complete  success  in  1818.  This 
unexpected  piece  of  good  fortune  determined 
the  young  author  to  apply  himself  to  dramatic 
writing ; and,  during  the  subsequent  forty  years, 
he  wrote  about  two  hundred  plays,  some  of  the 
most  successful  of  which  were  the  charming 
extravaganzas  produced  under  the  management 
of  Madame  Vestris.  He  also  adapted  several 
of  the  plays  of  the  old  dramatists,  and  was  at 
one  period  engaged  to  design  the  costumes  for 
the  Shaksperean  dramas  placed  upon  the  stage  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre.  For  the  series  called 
the  “ Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,”  he 
wrote  a “ History  of  British  Costume the  ar- 
ticles on  costume  in  Knight’s  “ Pictorial  Shak- 
speare,”  as  well  as  the  articles  “Costume  and  Fur- 
niture” in  the  “Manners  and  Customs,”  chap- 
ters in  the  “ Pictorial  History  of  England”  were 
also  from  his  pen.  He  became  a member  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1830,  but  retired  from 
it  in  1852.  A course  of  travel  in  the  north  ol 
Europe  led  to  his  producing  “ Lays  and  Legends 
of  the  Rhine,”  and  “ Descent  of  the  Danube.” 
Not  the  least  valuable  of  his  many  excellent 
efforts  was  his  translation  of  the  Fairy  Tales 
of  the  Countess  D’Aulnoy,  Perrault,  and  others. 
In  1854  he  received  the  appointment  of  Rouge 
Croix  Pursuivant  of  Arms,  and  was  made  So- 
merset Herald  in  1850.  Among  his  works  on 
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heraldic  subjects  may  be  named  “Regal  Re- 
cords,” and  “The  Pursuivant  of  Arms,  or  He- 
raldry founded  upon  Truth.”  n.  in  London,  1796. 

Plantagenet,  plan-taj' -e-net,  the  surname 
of  a line  of  English  kings,  who  were  of  French 
origin  on  the  paternal  side,  Henry  II.  of  Eng- 
land, the  first  of  the  line,  having  been  the  son 
of  Geoffrey  V.,  duke  of  Anjou,  and  of  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Henry  I.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  was 
named  Plantagenet  because  he  usually  wore  a 
sprig  of  broom— in  Latin,  planta  genista,  in 
French  plante  genet — in  his  cap.  Henry  II. 
ascended  the  English  throne  in  1154,  and  his 
descendants  reigned  during  331  years,  the  last 
monarch  of  the  line  being  Richard  III.,  who 
fell  at  the  battlo  of  Bosworth,  in  1435.  In  the 
14th  century  the  line  became  divided  into 
two  great  rival  factions,  that  of  York  and 
of  Lancaster,  or  the  parties  of  the  Red  and 
White  Roses.  {See  Henky  II.,  HI.,  IV.,  V., 
and  VI. ; Richard  I.,  II.,  and  III;  Edward  I., 
II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  V.;  and  John.) 

Plantin,  Christopher,  plan’-tei,  a celebrated 
French  printer,  who  settled  at  Antwerp  in  1555, 
and  became  distinguished  for  the  beauty  and 
correctness  of  his  productions.  His  editions 
are  extremely  valuable.  His  chief  work  was  a 
polyglot  Bible,  executed  by  order  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  b.  in  Touraiue,  1514;  d.  1589. 

Platina,  pla-te'-na  (Bartholomew  Sacchi),  a 
learned  Italian  historian,  who,  on  going  to 
Rome,  was  patronized  by  Cardinal  Bessarion, 
by  whose  means  he  was  appointed  apostolical 
abbreviator;  of  which  post  he  was  deprived  by 
Paul  II.  Platina  wrote  a letter  to  that  pontiff, 
who  sent  him  to  prison  and  caused  him  to  be 
tortured.  Subsequently,  Sixtus  IV.  made  him 
librarian  of  the  Vatican.  He  was  the  author  of 
a “History  of  the  Popes;”  a “History  of 
Mantua;”  the  “Life  of  Nerio  Capponi,”  and 
other  works.  _ b.  near  Mantua,  1421 ; d.  1431. 

Plato,  plai-to,  an  illustrious  Greek  philoso- 
pher. His  father  was  Ariston,  the  son  of  Aris- 
tocles ; on  his  mother’s  side  he  was  descended 
from  Solon.  His  first  master  was  Dionysius  the 
grammarian;  and  afterwards  he  received  in- 
structions in  gymnastic  exercises  from  Ariston, 
an  Arg-ive  wrestler,  who,  according  to  some 
accounts,  gave  him  the  name  of  Piaio,  because 
of  the  broadness  of  his  shoulders  and  the  ro- 
bustness of  his  person.  His  former  name  was 
Aristocles,  which  was  that  of  his  grandfather. 
He  next  applied  to  the  study  of  music  and 
poetry,  and  composed  some  pieces  intended  for 
Olympic  exercises ; but  on  hearing  Socrates  de- 
liver a long  discourse,  ho  burnt  them,  and 
became  his  disciple;  some  of  his  epigrams,  how- 
ever, are  still  preserved.  Fie  was  a disciple  of 
Socrates  for  about  ten  years;  and  upon  his 
death,  in  399  b.c.,  L'lato  left  Athens,  and  travelled 
into  different  countries  in  search  of  knowledge. 
At  Gyrene  he  studied  geometry  and  oilier 
branches  of  mathematics ; thence  he  went  into 
Egypt,  where,  during  thirteen  years,  lie  sought 
to  learn  all  that  the  priests  could  teach  him. 
He  next  visited  Italy,  and  settled  at  Tarentum, 
where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Eurytus  ami 
Archytas.  He  afterwards  made  a voyage  to 
Sicily,  to  observe  the  wonders  of  that  island, 
particularly  Mount  Etna.  In  Sicily  he  became 
acquainted  with  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
whom  he  was  unfortunate  enough  to  offend* 
and  who  induced  the  Spartan  ambassador,  in 
whose  vessel  Plato  was  returning  home,  to ’sell 
him  lor  a slave  at  iEgina;  but  his  purchaser 
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having  given  him  his  freedom,  ho  repaired  to 
Athens,  where  he  commenced  teaching  in  the 
garden  of  the  Academy  whence  his  philosophy 
was  called  the  Academic.  At  the  request  of 
Dion,  the  uncle  of  Dionysius  the  Younger  he 
made  a second  voyage  to  Sicily,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  honour;  but  finding  that  his 
advice  was  not  heeded  by  the  youthful  tyrant, 
who  chose  rather  to  imitate  his  father,  lie  re- 
turned to  Athens,  where  he  gained  a number  of 
followers.  Alter  making  a third  journey  to 
Syracuse,  he  settled  in  his  native  city,  and  there 
spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  literary 
and  philosophical  pursuits.  The  philosophy  of 
Plato  is  so  sublime,  his  morality  so  pure,  and 
his  views  of  the  Divine  Being  and  a future 
state  so  clear,  that  he  has  been  thought  to  have 
had  a knowledge  of  the  Mosaic  writings;  a 
supposition  which,  considering  his  long  resi- 
dence in  Egypt,  is  not  improbable.  The  best 
editions  of  Plato  are, — the  Greek  text,  edited 
by  Bckker,  and  published  at  Berlin,  1823;  a 
complete  French  translation,  by  Victor  Cousin  ; 
a partial  translation  into  German,  by  Schleicr- 
maclier ; and  an  English  version  by  Taylor. 
Some  of  his  principal  writings  have  been  trans- 
lated and  published  in  Bohn’s  Classical  Library, 
n.  at  Athens,  b.c.  429 ; d.  347  b.c. 

Platoff,  Count,  pla'-iov,  hetman  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, served  in  the  campaign  of  1806-7  against 
the  French,  and  subsequently  defeated  the 
Turks  in  several  engagements  in  Moldavia. 
He  was  opposed  to  Napoleon  during  the  ad- 
vance of  the  grand  army  into  ltussia,  in  1812. 
ITe  experienced  several  defeats,  particularly  at 
Grodno;  but  in  the  subsequent  retreat  of'the 
French,  his  Cossacks  proved  as  destructive  as 
a plague  to  the  fugitives.  In  the  campaigns 
of  1814-15  he  signalized  himself  chiefly  by 
allowing  his  Cossacks  to  plunder  without  re- 
straint. n.  about  1765  ; d.  1818. 

Plautus,  Marcus  Aceius,  phnu'-tus,  a Latin 
comic  dramatist,  was  a man  of  humble  birth, 
and  settled  at  Pome,  where  his  plays  were  per- 
formed with  great  applause.  There  is  more 
intrigue  and  plot  in  his  pieces  than  in  those  of 
Terence;  the  humour,  also,  is  extremely  natural 
and  entertaining.  Only  twenty  are  extant.  A 
good  English  translation  is  that  entitled  “ Bon- 
nel  Thornton’s  Comedies  of  Plautus,  translated 
into  Familiar  Blank  Verse.’’  b.  at  Sarsina,  in 
Umbria,  about  227  b.c.;  d.  184  b.c. 

Platfaib,  John,  plai'-fair,  an  eminent 
Scotch  mathematician,  who,  in  his  18th  year, 
became  a candidate  for  the  professorship  of 
mathematics  at  the  Marisehal  College,  .Aber- 
deen, and  was  only  excelled  by  two  older  men. 

In  1785  he  was  appointed  joint  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and,  in  1805,  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  natural 
philosophy  at  the  same  seat  of  learning.  He 
was  a supporter  of  Dr.  Hutton’s  geological 
theories,  and,  in  1802,  published  “ Illustrations 
of  the  Hultonian  Theory  of  the  Earth,”  an  im- 
proved edition  of  which  he  contemplated,  and, 
with  that  view,  made  a geological  tour  in  Italy, 
France,  and  Switzerland.  He  published  “ Out- 
lines of  Natural  Philosophy”  and  ‘‘Elements 
of  Geometry.”  To  the  “Edinburgh  JReview” 
he  contributed  many  articles  on  astronomical 
and  mathematical  subjects,  as  well  as  several 
to  the  “ Encyclopaedia  Britannica.”  b.  at  Bervie, 
near  Dundee,  174');  d.  at  Edinburgh,  1819. 

Playf.wu,  William,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  an  ingenious  projector  and  author.  After 
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serving  an  apprenticeship  to  a millwright,  he 
'^.as  engaged  as  a draughtsman  at  Boulton  and 
VVatt  s establishment,  Soho,  Birmingham.  On 
going  to  London,  he  obtained  patents  for  vari- 
ous inventions,  and  engaged  in  many  specula- 
tions, and  became  a fertile  writer  on  politics 
and  other  subjects.  His  most  important  pub- 
lications are,  “A  Commercial  and  Political 
Atlas,’*  “An  Inquiry  into  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  Nations,”  “France  as  it  is,"  “History  of 
Jacobinism,”  and  “British  Family  Antiquity.” 
b.  1759;  d.  1823. 

Playfaih,  Lyon,  an  eminentmodern  chemist, 
who  was  sent  from  Bengal,  in  the  East  Indies 
to  receive  his  education  at  the  University  of 
St.  Andrew’s,  and  having  shown  a taste  for 
chemical  science,  was,  in  1834,  placed  under 
Professor  Graham  at  Glasgow.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  went  to  India,  but  shortly  after- 
wards  returned  to  Europe,  and  having  resumed 
lus  chemical  studies  under  his  former  teacher, 
at  University  College,  London,  passed  to  the 
celebrated  laboratory  at  Giessen,  in  1833.  Under 
Liebig  he  made  great  progress  in  organic  che- 
mistry; and  after  taking  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Giessen, 
returned  to  London,  where  he  produced  some 
translations  of  the  great  German  chemist’s 
“ Deports  on  the  Progress  of  Organic  Chemis- 
try." In  1843  he  became  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  Boyal  Institution  of  Manchester,  and  in 
that  position  became  very  popular.  Nominated 
a member  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission, 
lie  drew  up  several  of  the  reports  of  that  body. 
His  next  appointment  was  as  chemist  to  the 
Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  then  in  Parlia- 
ment Street ; but  when  the  new  building  in 
Jcrmyn  Street  was  commenced,  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  laboratory  were  placed  under  his 
charge.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  com- 
missioners of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851,  for 
bis  services  was  created  a Companion  of  the 
Bath,  and  was  further  rewarded  by-  Prince 
Albert  with  the  appointment  of  gentleman 
usher  in  his  household.  He  subsequently  be- 
came joint-secretary,  and,  at  a later  period,  sole 
secretary  of  the  department  of  science  and  art. 
Dr.  Playfair  published  some  valuable  analyses 
of  coal-gas  in  the  “ Memoirs”  of  the  Museum  of 
Economic  Geology,  and  several  lectures  upon 
the  products  exhibited  in  the  Crystal  Palace  of 
1851.  Throughout  his  career  lie  displayed  great 
scientific  knowledge,  was  the  discoverer  of  some 
new  chemical  compounds,  and  was  one  of  the 
best  chemical  analysts  of  his  time.  b.  in  Ben- 
gal, East  India,  1819. 

Pleyel,  Ignace,  pit -el,  a German  musical 
composer,  who  studied  his  art  under  Vanhali 
and  Haydn,  and  during  a long  tour  iu  Italy. 

In  1783  he  received  the  appointment  of  chapel- 
master  at  Strasburg  cathedral,  and  while  hold- 
ing that  ollice  composed  a number  of  masses 
and  other  pieces  of  sacred  music,  which  were 
consumed  by  a great  fire  which  occurred  in  the 
city.  Become  famous  for  his  compositions,  he 
was,  in  1791,  invited  to  London,  where  he  was 
so  liberally  rewarded  for  his  efforts  that  lie  was 
enabled  to  purchase  an  estate  near  Strasburg. 
During  the  French  revolution  he  narrowly 
escaped  the  guillotine.  About  that  period  he 
also  began  to  lose  his  hold  upon  the  popular 
musical  taste,  a change  which  induced  Inin  to 
abandon  the  science  of  music  for  the  trade  of 
music-publisher  and  pianoforte-manufacturer; 
and  after  acquiring  a fortune,  retired  to  an  estate 
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near  Paris,  n.  at  Rupperstahl,  near  Vienna 
1757;  d.  near  Paris,  1831. 

Ploy,  Cains  Piinius  Secundus,  plin'-e,  plin'- 
e-us,  called  the  Elder,  was  of  an  illustrious 
ianuly,  and  in  his  youth  bore  arms  with  reputa- 
tion; after  which  ho  was  admitted  to  the  college 
of  augurs.  Vespasian  appointed  him  procurator 
of  Spain,  in  which  office  he  conducted  himself 
with  strict  integrity,  devoting  the  day  to  public 
a (lairs  and  the  night  to  study.  His  mind  was 
stored  with  various  knowledge,  and  he  was  an 
indefatigable  observer  of  the  works  of  nature, 
'lo  this-  spirit  of  observation  he  sacrificed  his 
life;  for,  lying  at  Misenium,  in  the  Gulf  of 
IS  aples,  with  a fleet  which  he  commanded 
lie  was  surprised  at  an  extraordinary  cloud 
issuing  from  Vesuvius.  He  immediately  moved 
his  vessel  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  land 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  phenomenon:  but  the  sul- 
phureous exhalations  from  the  burning  lava 
overcame  him,  and  he  was  suffocated.  Of 
all  the  work's  of  Pliny  none  remain  but  his 
Natural  History,”  which,  says  Cuvier,  “ is  one 
of  the  most  precious  monuments  left  us  by 
antiquity.  It  is  a perfect  encyclopaedia  of 
ancient  science,  and  is  divided  into  37  books 
treating  of  astronomy,  meteorology,  the  theory 
of  the  earth,  geography,  botany,  zoology,  agri- 
culture, medicine,  mineralogy,  sculpture;  paint- 
ing, &c.  n.  it  is  supposed,  23  a.d.  ; d.  79. 

Pliny  tiie  Younger,  Caius  Piinius  Caecilius 
occundus,  was  the  nephew  of  the  preceding 
who  adopted  him  as  his  son  and  heir.  He  had 
Quintilian  for  his  master,  and  advanced  so 
rapidly,  that  at  the  age  of  19  he  pleaded  in  the 
forum  with  an  eloquence  equal  to  that  of  the 
greatest  orators  of  his  time.  When  Trajan  was 
elevated  to  the  throne,  he  conferred  the  con- 
sider dignity  on  Pliny,  who,  at  the  desire  of  the 
senate,  pronounced  that  fine  oration  which  is 
extant,  entitled  the  “Panegyric  on  Trajan.” 
He  was  some  time  after  appointed  governor  of 
l ontus  and  Bithynia,  where  lie  abolished  the 
aibitrary  imposts  and  stopped  the  persecution 
ot  the  Christians,  of  whom  he  gave  a liberal 
account  to  the  emperor.  After  his  return  to 
Come,  he  settled  at  Comum,  his  native  place 
where  lie  established  an  academy  and  library 
for  young  men  who  had  not  the  means  of  edu- 
cation. Pliny  was  a liberal  patron  of  men  of 
virtue  and  learning.  For  Quintilian  lie  always 
retained  the  greatest  regard,  and  gave  his 
daughter  a handsome  dowry  on  her  marriage. 

Of  the  many  works  of  this  writer,  only  his 
Epistles”  and  “ Panegyric  on  Trajan”  remain 
He  also  wrote  , lie  •<  History  of  his  own  Times  ” 
of  winch  Tacitus  speaks  in  high  terms.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Amsterdam,  1731.  Hcarne 
Lord  Orrery,  and  Masson,  have  furnished  Eng^ 

about  Tic  atl0ns  of  tllcm‘  15,  abuut  62  j 5. 

Plot,  Robert,  plot,  a learned  English  anti- 
quary and  naturalist,  who  became"  secretary 

thpir»Tl0yal  SpMty  in  1692,  and  published 
their  Transactions”  from  No.  143  to  166  He 

;ii‘1,po,nl;(1  firr8t  keeper  of  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  and  professor  of  chemistry  at  Oxford 
He  was  also  nominated  historiographer  to  the 
kmg,  and  Mowbray  herald  extraordinary.  His 
vvorks  arc, -the  “ Natural  Histories  of  Oxford- 

sonm,Tlld'Ttanbr<(lKhirC’”  papcrs  in  the  “ Philo- 
?°<feal  Tractions”  and  an  essay  on  the 

1641  fp.  iJ9G.Pni,gS’  111  LaU,1>  »•  hl  Kent> 
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Plotinus,  plo-ti  -mis,  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  neo-Platonic  philosophers.  After  studying 
for  eleven  years  under  Ammonius,  he  travelled 
into  1 ersia  and  India,  where  he  acquired  a 
great  store  of  knowledge.  He  served  in  the 
army  under  Gordian ; but,  when  that  emperor 
was  slain,  Ilotinus  effected  his  escape,  and 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  opened  a school  of 
philosophy,  and  had  many  disciples.  His  works 
were  printed  at  the  Oxford  University  press 
in  3 volumes,  1835.  n.  at  Lycopolis,  Egypt! 
204;  d.  in  Campania,  274.  ’ 

1 louden,  Edmund,  plou'-den,  an  eminent 
English  lawyer,  who  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge; whence  he  removed  to  Oxford,  where 
he  took  his  degrees  in  physic,  which  profession 
he  quitted  for  the  law.  His  “ Commentaries 
and  Reports  are  greatly  esteemed.  They  con- 
sist of  a collection  of  cases  from  Edward  VI 
to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  n in’ 
Shropshire,  about  1517 ; d.  1585. 

Pluche,  Noel  Antoine,  ploozh,  a French 
writer,  who  became  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the 
co  lege  of  Rlicims,  entered  into  orders,  and 
subsequently  went  to  Paris,  where  he  taught 
geography  and  history.  His  principal  works 
are,  Spectacle  de  la  Nature,”  of  which  there 
are  several  English  translations;  “The  History 
of  the  Heavens,”  an  inquiry  into  the  origin 
of  mytho  ogy  and  idolatry  (this  has  also  been 
translated  into  English);  and  “On  the  Me- 
chanism of  Languages.”  u.  1638;  d.  1761. 
t’  ,LTE,NI'lr’  Le°nard,  phdee'-net,  an  eminent 
English  botanist,  who  was  doctor  of  physic- 
but  notwithstanding  his  great  merit,  was 
neglected  till  the  close  of  life,  when  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  garden  at 
lampton  Court,  and  royal  professor  of  botany. 
He  published  several  “Collections  of  Botany  ” 

efd  £Vleiy]>  containing  8000  plants,  is  in 
the  British  Museum,  b.  164-2;  d.  1706. 

Plumiee  Charles,  ploo'-me-ai,  an  eminent 
l'iei.-ch  botanist,  who  at  first  studied  mathe- 
matics, but  afterwards  applied  himself  to  natural 
history.  Louis  XIV.  sent  him  to  America  to 
collect  plants  useful  in  medicine,  and  he  made 
three  voyages  for  that  purpose.  The  king  re- 
vT-n  Cu pensi011>  and  appointed  him 
n M He  was  on  the  eve  of  uiuler- 
n t fTT/T1  m-aSe,  but  died  as  he  was 
about  to  embark.  His  works  are  “Deserintinn 
of  the  Plants  of  America,”  « Treatise  on  Amen 
can  Ferns,”  “The  Art  of  Turning,”  two  dis- 
sertations on  Cochineal,  in  the  “Journal  dcs 
Savans,  &c.  b.  1646;  d.  near  Cadis,  1706. 

nllVCr-  Pilin' -lcet,  archbishop  of 
>ma;j.luan£„?ornan  9a(:.h.olic  Primate  of  Ire- 


lo.wi  i vui'injiic  pinnate  of  Jre- 

land  who  was  accused  of  having  attempted  to 
excite  mi  msurrection  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
ol  Ireland  against  Charles  I r.  On  that  clian-o 
p was  condemned  to  death,  and  after  execution 
Ins  body  was  quartered,  in  1081.  n 1616 
Ilunicet,  William  Conyngham/ first ‘Lord 
an  lush  lawyer  and  statesman,  who,  having 
distinguished  himself  by  his  oratorical  talents 
while  a student  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  was 
returned  to  the  Irish  Parliament  through  the 
influence  of  the  earl  of  Charlemont.  In  1787 
io  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  obtained  such  a 
largo  practice  that,  by  the  year  1S07,  lie  had 
acquired  a fortune.  In  the  same  year  ho  was 
returned  to  the  British  House  of  Commons 
when  he  attached  himself  to  the  Whfes  and 
became  a powerful  orator  of  t hat  party  Jn’lW 
he  was  created  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Common 
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Pleas  in  Ireland,  and  a peer  of  the  United  King- 
dom. During  the  passage  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation  Rill  lie  was  the  constant 
adviser  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  the  English 
House  of  Lords.  In  1830  he  became  lord  chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  which  post  he  retained  until 
the  year  1841.  Lord  Plunket’s  later  years 
were  spent  apart  from  political  life,  in  retire- 
ment at  his  estate  in  Ireland.  He  was  a great 
and  impassioned  orator ; but  though  he  has 
been  compared  to  Pitt  and  Burke,  he  was  too 
deficient  in  the  profounder  principles  of  legisla- 
tion to  have  been  equal  to  those  statesmen. 
As  a lawyer,  he  was  more  brilliant  than  sound, 
more  dexterous  than  learned,  n.  at  Newton, 
Cork,  176-1;  d.  near  Bray,  Ireland,  1854. 

Pluquet,  Francois  Andre  Adrien,  ploo'-kai, 
an  eminent  French  writer,  who  entered  into 
orders  and  obtained  a canonry,  which  he  quitted 
to  assume  the  professorship  of  history  at  the 
College  of  France,  in  1776.  He  belonged  to  the 
party  of  Fontenelle,  Montesquieu,  and  Helve- 
tius ; and,  among  other  important  works,  wrote 
“An  Examination  of  Fatalism,”  “ Dictionary  of 
Heresies,”  “On  Sociability”  (in  this  work  he 
combated  the  opinion  of  Hobbes,  and  proved 
that  man  is  beneficent  and  religious) ; “ The 
Classical  Books  of  the  Empire  of  China,”  and 
“On  Luxury.”  b.  at  Bayeux,  1716;  d.1790. 

PLTTTAitcn,  ploo'-tark,  a celebrated  Greek  bio- 
grapher and  moralist,  who  studied  philosophy 
in  the  school  of  Ammonias,  at  Delphi ; and  so 
greatly  was  he  esteemed  by  his  countrymen, 
that,  when  but  a young  man,  he  was  asso- 
ciated in  a deputation  to  the  proconsul  of 
the  province,  on  an  important  mission,  which 
he  discharged  with  honour.  He  is  stated 
to  have  afterwards  travelled  through  Greece 
and  into  Egypt,  and  his  observations  in  the 
latter  country  are  believed  to  have  led  to  his 
producing  a treatise  on  Isis  and  Osiris.  One 
account,  but  not  a perfectly  reliable  one,  de- 
clares that,  when  he  visited  Rome,  ho  was 
received  with  Haltering  marks  of  distinc- 
tion by  Trajan,  who  raised  him  to  the  con- 
sular dignity,  and  appointed  him  governor  of 
Illyria.  It  is  certainly  ascertained  that  he  re- 
sided at  Home,  where  he  delivered  lectures  in 
Greek  upon  philosophy,  and  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  Lucan,  the  younger  Pliny,  Martial,  and 
others.  At  an  advanced  age  he  retired  to  his 
native  town.  He  left  two  sons,  Plutarch  and 
Lamprias.  The  last,  wrote  a list  of  his  father’s 
works,  which  were  numerous.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  his  works  are  his  “ Lives  of  Illustrious 
Men,”  in  delineating  which  he  has  shown  great 
impartiality,  an  abhorrence  of  tyranny  and  vice, 
and  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  human 
mind.  His  “Morals”  also  contain  many  valu- 
able observations  and  curious  narratives.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Henry  Ste- 
nhens,  Greek  and  Latin,  1573.  His  “Lives” 
have  been  translated  into  English  by  Dryden, 
by  Langhornc,  and  by  Professor  Long.  Ilis 
“ Morals”  have  also  bcen  translatcd  into  English, 
u.  at  Chauonea,  Bceotia,  about  48;  n.  at  the 

same  place,  at  a very  advanced  age. 

Pocock,  Edward,  po'-kok,  a learned  English 
divine  and  orientalist,  who,  at  the  age  of  14,  was 
entered  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford;  whence  he 
removed  to  Corpus  Cliristi  College,  where  he 
obtained  a fellowship.  In  1620  he  entered  into 
orders,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Eng- 
lish factory  at  Aleppo.  While  there,  lie  im- 
proved himself  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
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and  Ethiopic  languages,  which  he  had  before 
studied  at  the  university.  He  was  also  em- 
ployed by  Archbishop  Laud  in  purchasing 
ancient  manuscripts  and  coins;  and  that  pre- 
late having  founded  an  Arabic  lecture  at  Oxford, 
appointed  Mr.  Pocock  the  first  professor.  He 
returned  home  in  1636;  but  afterwards  made 
another  voyage  to  the  East,  and  remained  there 
four  years.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  lie  found 
his  patron  in  the  Tower  and  the  kingdom  in 
commotion.  In  1648  he  was  nominated  to  the 
Hebrew  professorship,  with  the  prebend  of 
Christchurch  annexed;  he  published  in  the  same 
year  his  “Specimen  Historiaj  Arabum.”  In 
1652  he  was  one  of  those  concerned  in  preparing 
the  intended  edition  of  the'Polyglot  Bible.  His 
principal  works  were — “Porta  Mosis;  or,  The 
Six  Prefatory  Discourses  of  Moses  Maimouidcs;” 
“The  Annals  of  Eutychius ; ” “ Abu-l-farajii 
IIi3toria  Dynastarum ;”  “Commentaries  on 
Micali,  Malachi,  Ilosea,  and  Joel ;”  a Syriac 
version  of  the  second  epistle  of  St.  Peter,  the 
second  and  third  of  John,  and  that  of  Jude. 
b.  at  Oxford,  1604;  d.  1691. 

Pocock,  Isaac,  an  artist  and  dramatist,  whose 
father  distinguished  himself  as  a marine  painter; 
and  Isaac  appearing  to  have  a genius  for  the 
same  art,  was  placed  first  with  Romney,  and 
afterwards  studied  under  Sir  William  Beeehy. 
He  gained  the  first  prize  given  by  the  British 
Institution,  by  the  production  of  his  historical 
picture  of  the  murder  of  Thomas  a Becket.  He 
afterwards  painted  other  pictures,  but  becoming 
independent,  he  retired  to  Maidenhead,  where 
lie  occasionally  used  both  his  pencil  and  pen, 
and  produced  many  dramatic  pieces,  the  greater 
part  of  which  were  successful.  He  was  the 
author  of  about  40  melodramas,  farces,  and 
operatic  pieces;  among  which  were,  “The 
Miller  and  his  Men,”  “Hit  or  Miss,”  “John  of 
Paris,”  “Robinson  Crusoe,”  “Montrose,”  &c. 
b.  17S2;  n.  1835. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  po,  an  eminent  American 
writer,  who  was  the  son  of  a strolling  player, 
and  was  in  childhood  left  an  orphan,  but  was 
adopted  by  Mr.  Allan,  a wealthy  merchant.  He 
accompanied  that  gentleman  to  England  in 
1316,  and  was  placed  at  a school  at  Stoke  New- 
ington. Returning  to  his  native  country  in 
1822,  he  was  sent  to  an  academy  at  Richmond, 
and  at  alaterperiod  toCharlottesvilleUnivcrsity, 
Virginia.  His  career  at  school  and  college  was 
brilliant,  so  far  as  the  acquirement  of  learning 
was  concerned,  but  was  marked  by  so  much 
extravagance  and  irregularity,  that  it  termi- 
nated in  his  expulsion  from  the  last-named 
establishment.  He  soon  afterwards  quarrelled 
with  his  generous  protector,  in  consequence  of 
the  latter’s  refusal  to  pay  some  of  his  gambling 
debts.  Intending  to  proceed  to  Greece,  at  that 
period  si  niggling  to  throw  off  the  tyranny  of 
the  Turks,  he  went  to  Europe,  but,  although 
lie  never  reached  his  destination,  lie  wandered 
about  the  continent  until  he  was  seized  by  the 
police  of  St.  Petersburg,  for  being  engaged  in  a 
drunken  riot.  The  American  ambassador  pro- 
cured his  release,  and  sent  him  home,  where  ho 
was  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Allan.  In  a short 
time,  however,  he  had  a serious  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Allan,  who  declared  he  would  never  see  or 
assist  him  again.  A small  volume  of  poems 
which  lie  had  published,  had  been  so  successful 
as  to  lead  Poe  to  believe  that  lie  might  rely 
upon  literature  as  a means  of  subsistence;  but 
deeming  himself  slighted,  lie  soon  afterwards 
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enlisted  as  a private  soldier.  Some  military 
friends  rescued  him  from  this  position ;.  upon 
which  he  again  adopted  a literary  career.  He 
readily  obtained  employment  upon  the  m aga- 
tes and  periodicals ; but  his  unfortunate  pre- 
dilection for  strong  drinks  always  lost  him  what 
his  great  talent  had  secured.  Towards  the  close 
ot  18-48,  he  joined  a temperance  society,  but  un- 
happily was  weak  enough  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion of  some  friends  to  drink,  while  staying  at 
Baltimore,  and  became  so  utterly  inebriated 
that  he  fell  down  in  the  streets.  On  bein'* 
picked  up,  he  was  conveyed  to  an  hospital, 
where  he  expired  on  the  following  day.  Bis 
works  consist  of  “Eureka,  a Prose  Poem,”  one 
volume  of  poetry,  and  two  of  tales,  n.  at  Bal- 
timore, United  States,  1811;  d.  in  the  same 
city,  1849. 

POELEIIBERG,  Cornelius.  (See  PoLEHEERG.) 

Poerio,  Carlo,  po-ccr'-e-o,  a modern  Neapo- 
litan statesman,  who  was  the  son  of  Baron 
Joseph  Poerio,  counsellor  of  state  and  attorney- 
general  ot  the  high  court  of  justice  at  Naples. 
Carlo  was  educated  at-  Florence  under  the  most 
able  professors,  but  returned  to  Naples  in  1828 
where  lie  commenced  practice  as  an  advocate! 
and  distinguished  himself  by  eloquently  defend- 
mg  the  principles  ot  representative  government 
tor  which  he  was  three  times  prosecuted  by  the 
ruling  powers.  When  a constitutional  govern- 
ment was  proclaimed  at  Naples,  in  1843,  Poerio 
was  appointed  under-secretary  for  home  affairs, 
and  afterwards  became  minister  of  public  in- 
struction. When  Bomba  suddenly  and  infa- 
mously  destroyed  the  constitution,  Poerio  was 
with  other  enlightened  members  of  the  state’ 
imprisoned.  During  ten  years  he  suffered  all 
the  horrors  of  a Neapolitan  dungeon,  but  ob- 

in'T^-o IS  V10  late  killS  of  Naples 

m 18o9.  With  feettembnm  and  many  other 
patriots,  he  was  placed  on  board  a ship,  which 
was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  United  States. 
But  the  patriots,  who  greatly  outnumbered  the 
crew  °r  the  vessel,  sent  a deputation  to  the 
captain,  informing  him  that,  without  wishing 
to  employ  force,  they  had  resolved  to  steer  the 
ship  into  the  nearest  British  port.  The  exiles 
were  in  consequence  landed  at  Cork,  and  soon 
atterw  ards  Poerio  and  his  companions  proceeded 
to  .London.  Ho  subsequently  returned  to  his 
country  and  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Italian  Parliament  in  1860.  b.  1803 ; d.  1867. 

Poggenborff,  John  Christian,  yog’-gen-dorf, 
an  eminent  German  physician,  who  in  1834  was 
appointed  professor  of  physics  at  the  university 
ot  Berlin,  and  in  1838  became  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  In  his  work  entitled 
The  Magnetism  of  the  Voltaic  Pile,”  he  was 
the  first  to  demonstrate  and  apply  the  princi- 
ples of  the  multiplier.  In  1824  he  assumed  the 
direction  of  the  “Annals  of  Physics  and  Che- 
mistry, which,  under  his  editorship,  became 
one  of  the  first  of  the  scientific  journals  of  Ger- 
many With  Liebig  and  Wcehler,  he  afterwards 
undertook  a Dictionary  of  Chemistry,”  and  sub- 
sequent ly  produced  a “ Biographical  Dictionary 
?7c:f^a.thcPiallc;,rans  and  Naturalists,”  and 
Studies  for  a History  of  the  Exact  Sciences.” 

Jiis  scientific  researches  have  been  principally 
hrcctcd  towards  electricity  and  magnetism^ 

Ho  invented  a galvanometer,  another  instru- 
ment for  producing  a constant  current  of  clec- 
Snnl’ ancl  ra:!dG  some  important  discoveries 

Sariburg“;Sc;,am0  r01”*0110"-  *>, 
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Poggto  Bracciolini,  John  Francis,  pod'-jo 
bratdi  -che-o-le'-ne,  a learned  Italian  historian, 
whose  merit  procured  him  the  office  of  secretary 
to  Pope  Boniface  IX.  and  several  of  his  succes- 
sors. While  he  was  at  the  council  of  Constance, 
he  was  employed  in  searching  for  ancient  manu- 
scripts in  that  city,  of  which  he  discovered 
several.  From  Constance  he  went  to  England, 
where  he  continued  for  some  time,  and  then 
returned  to  Rome;  but,  in  1435,  settled  at 
florence,  married,  and  became  secretary  to  that 
republic.  His  principal  works  are— “ Funeral 
Orations,”  “ History  of  Florence,”  “ De  Varie- 
tate  tortunae,”  “Epistles,”  a collection  of  wit- 
ticisms, a Latin  translation  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
and  editions  of  several  ancient  writers  disco- 
vered by  him,  particularly  Quintilian  and  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus.  b.  at  Terranova,  Florence, 
1380;  d.  at  Florence,  1459. — His  son  James 
translated  his  father’s  “History  of  Florence” 
from  the  Latin  into  Italian;  also  the  “Life  of 
Cyrus”  from  the  Greek,  and  other  works.  He 
was  put  to  death  for  being  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  in  1478. 

Poirier,  Germain,  pivoi'-ri-ai,  an  eminent 
l'rcnch  chronologist  and  antiquary,  was  of  the 
order  of  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  which  he 
quitted  in  1769.  He  was  one  of  the  writers  of 
.‘ The  Art  of  Verifying  Dates,”  and  undertook, 
in  conjunction  with  Precieux,  the  18th  volume 
of  the  “Collection  of  the  Histories  of  Gaul  and 
1- ranee,”  begun  by  Bouquet,  b.  1724;  d.  1803. 

PoiRsotr,  John  B.,  picoir'-sawng,  an  eminent 
french  geographer,  who  produced  a “Physical 
and  Political  Atlas  of  the  whole  World,”  the 
atlas  for  the  “ Universal  Geography”  of  Malte- 
, Brun,  and  several  of  the  maps  accompanying 
, the  works  ol  Humboldt.  lie  also  constructed 
several  fine  globes,  one  of  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Louvre  museum,  b.  1761;  d.  at  Valence, 
1831. 

Poissox,  Raymond,  pivois'-samig,  a celebrated 
french  actor  and  dramatic  writer,  who  was 
gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  the  Due  do 
Crequi,  but  quitted  that  service  for  the  stage 
His  pieces  are,  “ The  Baron  de  la  Crasse,” 

I he  Good  Soldier,”  “The  Fool  of  Quality” 
and  some  others,  b.  about  1620;  d.  1690. 

Poisson,  Simeon  Denis,  an  eminent  French 
mathematician,  who,  in  1811,  was  appointed 
prolessor  of  mechanics  in  the  Normal  School  at 
i ans,  and  subsequently  became  examiner  of 
the  Polytechnic  School,  member  of  the  Academy 
ol  Sciences  and  of  the  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  baron  and  officer  of  the  Legion 
ol  Honour  He  was  one  of  the  most  profound 
mathematicians  of  his  time,  and  largely  contri- 
buted to  the  scientific  journals.  His  disserta- 
tions chiefly  relate  to  the  mathematics  of 
magnetism,  heat,  the  gases,  capillary  attraction 
gravitation,  &c.  He  excelled  in  applying  the 
methods  of  .mathematical  analysis  to  ques- 
tions of  physics.  A monument  to  his  memory 
was  erected  in  his  native  town.  b.  at  Pithiviers 
1781;  d.  at  Paris,  1840.  * 

Poivre,  Peter,  poivr , an  eminent  French  natu- 
ralist and  traveller,  who  entered  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Missionaries  and  was  sent  to  China  where 
he  was  imprisoned  during  two  years.  In  his 
passage  to  Europe  the  vessel  was  attacked  by 
the  English,  and  Poivre  had  his  arm  carried  oil’ 

He  subsequently  quitted  the  ecclesiastical  state’ 
and  was  sent  by  the  French  India  Company  in 
1749,  to  open  a commercial  establishment’  in 
Cochin-China,  and  was  also  appointed  intendant 
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of  the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  where  lie 
introduced  the  bread-fruit  tree  and  other  valu- 
able plants.  lie  wrote  “ The  Voyage  of  a Philo- 
sopher,” a treatise  on  the  “ Dyeing  of  Silks,”  and 
“ The  History  and  Manners  of  China,”  &c.  n. 
at  Lyons,  1719  ; n.  at  the  same  city,  1786. 

Pole,  Reginald,  pole,  cardinal  and  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  the  son  of  Richard  Pole, 
Lord  Montague,  and  of  Margaret,  daughter  of 
George,  duke  of  Clarence,  younger  brother  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  cousin-german  to  the  mother 
of  Henry  VIII.  At  the  age  of  12  he  was 
entered  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
made  considerable  progress  in  learning.  In 
1517  he  obtained  a prebend  in  the  cathedral  of 
Salisbury,  and  two  years  after,  the  deaneries  of 
Exeter  and  Wimborne.  About  this  time  he 
went  to  Italy  for  improvement,  upon  a liberal 
establishment  from  his  relation  Henry  VIII. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1525,  and  was  held 
in  great  favour  by  the  king,  on  account  of  his 
engaging  manners  and  accomplishments ; but, 
when  that  monarch  avowed  liis  design  of 
divorcing  his  queen,  Pole  opposed  it,  and  went 
to  Italy.  Henry  having  assumed  the  supremacy 
over  the  Church,  and  caused  l)r.  Sampson  to 
write  a defence  of  that  title,  sent  the  book  to 
Pole,  who  returned  an  answer  to  it  under  the 
title  “ Pro  Unitate  Ecclesiastica.”  This  gave 
such  offence  that  his  preferments  and  pensions 
were  taken  from  him  ; but  he  was  abundantly 
compensated  by  the  pope  and  emperor.  The 
former  made  him  cardinal  in  1566,  and  ap- 
pointed him  nuncio  to  France  and  Flanders. 
At  home,  however,  he  was  declared  a traitor, 
and  a price  was  set  upon  his  head.  He  was  one 
of  the  legates  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  where  he 
attended  as  long  as  his  health  permitted.  On  the 
death  of  Paul  III.  he  narrowly  missed  election 
to  the  popedom.  Queen  Mary  was  no  sooner 
settled  on  the  English  throne,  than  Pole  was 
appointed  legate  to  reduce  England  to  submis- 
sion to  the  papal  see;  but,  before  he  set  out,  the 
act  of  attainder  which  had  been  passed  against 
him  was  repealed.  He  arrived  in  1551,  and  was 
magnificently  received  and  lodged  in  the  palace 
at  Lambeth.  Shortly  after  he  met  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  pronounced  the  papal  absolution 
of  the  kingdom.  The  day  after  the  death  of 
Cranmer,  he  took  upon  himself  the  title  of  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  having  been  promoted  to 
that  dignity  some  time  before.  He  was  also 
elected  chancellor  of  both  universities,  which 
ho  visited  by  commission.  He  behaved  with 
moderation  to  the  Protestants,  and  was  dis- 
pleased with  the  conduct  of  Gardiner  and  the 
other  persecuting  prelates.  He  survived  Queen 
Mary  only  sixteen  hours.  Besides  his  book 
against  Henry  VIII.  and  his  defence  of  it,  he 
wrote  several  pieces  in  favour  of  the  papal  autho- 
rity and  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
It  is  difficult  to  absolve  Cardinal  Pole  from  all 
acquiescence  in  the  drcadlul  persecutions  which 
took  place  in  Queen  Mary’s  reign ; but  his  mild 
and  honourable  disposition  seems  totally  at 
variance  with  the  fearful  acts  which  disgraced 
that  period,  n.  at  Stourton,  Stailordshirc,  1500 ; 
D.  at  Lambeth,  1558.  _ 

Polejibekg,  Cornelius,  po  -Icm-bairq,  an 
eminent  Dutch  painter,  who,  at  the  invitation 
of  Charles  1.,  visited  England,  where  he  painted 
several  cabinet  pictures  of  great  beauty.  His 
landscapes  arc  particularly  line.  On  the  dis- 
turbances breaking  out  between  the  King  and 
Parliament,  he  returned  to  his  native  country. 
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n.  at  Utrecht,  158G ; n.  at  the  same  city, 
1660. 

Polemon,  pol'-e-mon,  a Greek  philosopher, 
who  in  his  youth  led  a dissolute  life ; but,  pass- 
ing the  school  of  Xenocratcs  one  day,  inilamed 
with  wine,  he  entered  in  order  to  ridicule  the 
philosopher.  The  discourse  of  Xenocratcs  on 
the  misery  of  intemperance  had  such  an  clfect 
that  Polemon  became  his  disciple  and  successor. 
After  this  change  he  drank  nothing  but  water 
during  the  rest  of  his  life-  b.  at  Athens,  about 
3-10  b.c.  ; d.  270  b.c. 

Polevoy,  Nicolas  Alexiewitch,  pol'-e-voi,  an 
eminent  Russian  writer,  who  was  the  son  of  a 
merchant  settled  in  Siberia.  He  never  went  to 
school,  but  was  taught  reading  in  his  sixth  year 
by  his  sister.  He  was  a prodigious  reader,  and, 
while  still  a mere  child,  wrote  a drama,  a manu- 
script newspaper,  and  a “ History  of  Peter  the 
Great.”  “ At  last,”  he  says,  in  his  Autobiogra- 
phy, “ I became  my  father’s  walking  dictionary 
in  geography  and  history,  for  my  memory  at 
that  time  was  such  as  I have  never  met  with  in 
anybody  else.  To  learn  by  heart  a whole  tra- 
gedy cost  me  nothing.  In  a word,  if  I must 
describe  my  mental  progress  up  to  tire  year 
1811,  it  was  this,— I had  read  about  a thousand 
volumes,  of  all  kinds  and  sorts,  and  remem- 
bered all  that  I read.”  In  1812  liis  father  had 
settled  at  Moscow,  when  the  city  was  destroyed 
by  fire  on  the  advance  of  Napoleon  I.;  after 
which  event  he  returned  to  Irkutsk,  where 
young  Polevoy  spent  several  years  as  clerk  to 
his  father,  who  wished  him  to  become  a man  of 
business,  while  the  inclinations  of  the  son  were 
wholly  towards  literature.  In  secret  he  learnt 
the  French  and  German  languages,  and  in  1817 
sent  an  account  of  the  emperor  Alexander’s 
visit  to  Kursk  to  the  “ Russian  Courier,”  which 
was  his  first  essay  in  print.  He  continued  his 
contributions,  and  repaired  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  most 
distinguished  literary  men ; and  proceeding  to 
Moscow,  established  there  the  “Moscow  Tele- 
graph,” in  1825.  The  succeeding  twenty-one 
years  were  occupied  in  incessant  literary  labour. 
He  was  a journalist,  an  historian,  a romance- 
writer  ; lie  produced  essays,  tales,  translations 
of  Sliakspeare,  and  a multitude  ot  dramas,  tra- 
gedies, and  comedies,  at  a rate  faster  than  criti- 
cism could  follow.  His  most  important  works 
are,  a “History  of  the  Russian  Nation,”  which 
was  left  incomplete  at  his  death;  “Sketches  of 
Russian  Literature;”  Dramatic  Works  and 
Translations;  and  Lives  ol  Napoleon,  Peter  the 
Great,  and  Suwarrow.  His  translation  ol  “ Ham- 
let” was  played  with  great  success  at  Moscow 
in  1837.  b.  at  Irkutsk,  1796;  d.  ISIS. 

Polidoko.  (See  Caravaggio.) 

Polignac,  Melchior  de,  po'-leen-yak,  a cele- 
brated French  cardinal,  who  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  France,  and 
received  his  education  at  Paris,  where  he, -at 
the  same  time,  defended  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  and  that  of  Descartes  with  great  in- 
genuity.  In  the  disputes  between  the  pope  and 
the  court  of  France,  Polignac  rendered  great 
service  by  bringing  about  a reconciliation. 
Louis  XIV.  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  1 oland 
to  procure  the  election  of  the  prince  of  Conti, 
after  the  death  of  John  Sobicski.  In  this  lie 
failed,  and  on  his  return  to  France  was  for 
some  time  in  disgrace.  He  afterwards  reco- 
vered, the  royal  favour,  and  in  1/12  assisted 
in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  In  the 
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next  year  he  received  from  Pope  Clement  XI 
the  dignity  of  cardinal.  After  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.  he  was  exiled  to  his  abbey  of  Anchin 
and  was  not  recalled  till  1721.  In  1726  lie  was 
made  archbishop  of  Auch,  and  in  1732  com- 
mander of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Car- 
dinal Polignae  wrote  an  excellent  Latin  poem 
entitled  “Anti-Lucretius.”  n.  at  Puy,  Langue- 
doc, 1661 ; n.  at  Paris,  1741. 

Poligxac,  Prince  Jules  de,  minister  and 
favourite  of  Charles  X.,  was  the  son  of  the 
due  de  Polignae  and  his  duchess,  the  favourite 
and  confidante  of  Marie  Antoinette.  At  an 
early  age  he  joined  the  count  of  Artois,  then 
in  exile,  and  was  appointed  his  aide-de-camp. 
In  1804  he  returned  to  France,  where  he  and 
Ins  elder  brother  engaged  in  a plot  against 
the  first  consul ; on  the  discovery  of  which  he 
was  condemned  to  an  imprisonment  of  two 
years.  Even  after  the  expiration  of  this  term 
he  was  detained  in  custody,  but  contrived  to 
cnect  Ins  escape  in  1813.  After  fulfilling  vari- 
ous missions  in  the  interests  of  the  Bourbons 
he  was,  upon  their  restoration  to  the  throne  of 
franco,  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Lngiand.  From  that  post  he  was  recalled  in 
^ kj  Charles  X.,  who  appointed  him  minister 
ot  loreign  affairs  and  president  of  the  council. 
But  Ins  acts  excited  general  dissatisfaction,  and 
his  reactionary  policy  led  to  the  fall  of  Charles 
X.  and  the  expulsion  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons  from  the  French  throne.  During  the 
revolution  of  1830  he  obstinately  refused  all 
compromise,  and,  after  the  triumph  of  the 
people,  attempted  to  escape  under  a disguise  • 
but  was  taken  at  Granville,  conducted  to  Paris 
and  brought  to  trial  before  the  Court  of  Peers’ 
which  condemned  him  to  imprisonment  for  life’ 
with  the  loss  of  all  his  titles  and  orders.  After 
jcmg  detained  for  several  years  in  the  fortress 
ol  Ham,  he  was  pardoned  in  1836;  upon  which 
he  lepaired  to  England;  but  subsequently  re- 
turned  to  France,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  Ins  days  in  strict  privacy.  This  blundering 
statesman  was,  apart  from  politics,  an  honour- 
able and  worthy  man  ; but  his  public  acts  may 
be  assumed  to  have  sprung  from  the  prejudices 
ol  his  birth  and  education,  and  his  blind  faith 

t 7oi1C  PrmciP^es  of  the  old  regime,  n.  at  Paris, 
•1788;  d.  1847. 

. ^,0LmAN0,  or  Politiayus,  Angelo,  po-lish- 
i-ai  -ms,  a learned  I talian  writer,  whose  poetical 
talents  recommended  him  to  the  patronage  of 
Lorenzo  and  Julian  de’  Medici,  the  former  of 
whom  made  him  tutor  to  his  children.  He  dis- 
charged this  trust  so  well  as  to  be  appointed 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Florence.  His 
principal  works  were,  “History  of  the  Con- 
lcderacy  of  Pazzi,”  a Latin  translation  of  Hero- 
Creek  Epigrams,”  “Latin  Epistles," 

» F,oems’  ’ a “ Treatise  on  Anger,”  and 
. le0>  , th°  earliest  form  of  the  libretto  of  an 
cpeia  extant,  n.  in  Tuscany,  1454;  d.  1494 
Pollio,  (See  Asinius.) 

1 ollok,  Kobcrt,  pol'-lolc,  a Scotch  poet  who 

ibre  CheULb  tGtd  f£r  .the,  c'h.ul'cF  but  produced,  be- 
i li  attained  Ins  26th  year,  a verv  re- 
markable  poem,  entitled  “ The  Course  of  Time  ” 

Mi^’,  h(!inCcr  me,,ldaUon  o1'  Professor  Wilson, 
l e fv^l/  m'u00'1’  °r  “iuburgh,  published 
•.w.’  "klch  attracted  the  most  unqualified 
admiration  in  the  religious  world.  It  sneeVl  1 ! 


Polycarp 


ran  - in  lllc  religious  world.  It  speedily 
ycatrlAW^M1 . seycra1  editions;  having  in  the 
IZrl857  atxt.ajn®d  lts  twenty-first.  The  young 
1 constitution  was  frail,  and  was  under- 

Ot>J 


mined  by  his  intense  application.  He  was  pre- 
Par'no  to  start  for  Italy,  but  d.  at  Southampton, 
1827;  n.  m Renfrewshire,  1799. 

Polo,  Marco,  po'-lo,  a celebrated  old  Vene- 
tian traveller,  whose  father  and  uncle  left 
\ enice  in  1250  for  Constantinople,  travelled 
up  the  Euxine,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Bokhara,  where  they  acquired  the  Mongol  lan- 
guage; they  next  joined  the  suite  of  the  Per- 
sian ambassador,  with  which  the  brothers  pro- 
ceeded to  the  court  of  Kubla  Khan,  in  Chincso 
J artary.  The  Venetians  were  well  received  by 
Kubla,  who  commissioned  them  to  carry  a 
letter  to  the  pope,  in  which  he  asked  that  a 
hundred  learned  men  might  be  sent  into  his 
d°™mi°ns.  They  arrived  safely  at  Venice  in 
1269,  alter  an  absence  of  nineteen  years.  In 
12 '2,  the  two  brothers,  and  Marco  Polo,  the 
son  ot  Nicolo,  together  with  two  Dominican 
lnars,  again  set  forth  into  the  interior,  from  the 
cciist  of  Syria;  but  the  friars,  becoming  too 
frightened  to  proceed,  left  the  three  Venetians 
to  pi osecute  by  themselves  their  journey  into 
central  Asia.,  In  1275  they  arrived  at  the  camp 
ot  Kubla  Khan,  who  soon  afterwards  dis- 
patched Marco  Polo  on  several  missions  to 
China  and  India;  and  Marco  was  thus  the  first 
European  who  visited  China.  In  1291  the  three 
Venetians  were  permitted  to  accompany  an  cm- 
bassy  to  Persia,  and,  after  travelling  through 
China,  they  embarked  at  Fo-Kien,  and  sailed 
thence  for  Persia.  From  Persia  they  set  sail  for 
Venice  which  they  reached  in  1295.  Venice  was 
at  that  period  at  war  with  Genoa,  and  Marco 
i olo  was  placed  in  command  of  one  of  the  war- 
galleys  of  the  state;  but,  being  taken  prisoner 
was  conveyed  to  Genoa.  While  in  captivity  ho 
dictated  to  a fellow-prisoner  the  narrative  of  his 
adventures.  This  MS.  he  afterwards  corrected 
on  regaining  his  liberty,  and  caused  a French 
translation  to  be  made  of  it.  The  work  was 
published  at  Venice  in  1559.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  of  the  ancient 
works  on  geography.  Marco  Polo  was  n.  about 
I2o0;  d.  about  1323. 

PoLYmxus  pol'-i-e'-nus,  a Macedonian,  who 
w'0t»  a,  I™1*  pitied  “The  Stratagems  of 

‘/V  dedicated  to  the  emperors  Antoninus 
and  V eras.  There  are  several  editions  of  this 

m°f°  Vn  ,Gle?k  ,and  Latin-  ]t  was  translated 
mto  English  by  R.  Sheppard,  1793.  Flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  a.d. 

F OLYBitrs,y;o-h6'-i-HS,aGrcek  historian,  whoso 
father,  Lycortas,  was  a distinguished  Grecian 
general,  and  taught  his  son  the  principles 
of  philosophy  and  policy.  Philopcemcn  was 
Ins  instructor  in  the  art  of  war.  Polybius 
displayed  great  skill  and  courage  in  several 
expeditions  during  the  war  between  the  Romans 
and  lerseus,  king  of  Macedon.  When  that 
monarch  was  defeated,  Polybius  was  taken  pri- 
souer  and  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  gained  the 
friendship  of  Scipio,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
the  siege  of  Cartliagcna,  and  to  that  of  Numan- 
tnini  Polybius,  on  the  death  of  Scipio,  was 
greatly  afflicted,  and  retired  into  private  life 
1 art  only  of  his  “Universal  History”  of  his  own 
tune  in  Greek,  remains,  which  was  translated 
nito  Enghsh  by  Sir  Henry  Sheares,  in  1698.  b 
at  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  about  204  b c • n’ 
about  122  b.c.  *’ 

Vohjcknv  pol’-i-lcarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  and 
a martyr  of  the  Christian  church,  was  the  dis- 
ciple of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.’  He  made  a 
journey  to  Rome  in  160,  to  settle  the  contro- 
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vcrsy  respecting-  the  proper  time  for  the  cele- 
bration of  Easter.  On  Ins  return  to  Smyrna,  in 
160,  lie  was  condemned  to  the  flames  by  the 
proconsul.  His  martyrdom  is  affectingly  related 
in  a letter  from  the  church  of  Smyrna  to  the 
churches  of  Pontus ; and  there  is  also  extant 
an  epistle  of  his  to  the  Philippians,  published 
by  Usher,  with  those  of  Ignatius,  in  1617.  n.  71. 

Polycletus,  pol-i-kle'-tus,  a sculptor  of  Si- 
cyon,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  who  was  the  rival  of 
Phidias.  It  is  reported  that  Polycletus,  by 
way  of  convicting  the  critics,  exhibited  a statue 
for  public  animadversion,  offering  to  correct  the 
faults  that  should  be  noticed.  On  producing  it 
a second  time,  amended  exactly  according  to 
the  errors  which  had  been  pointed  out,  he 
placed  by  it  another,  formed  according  to  his 
own  judgment.  The  observers  unanimously 
approved  this  last,  and  censured  the  former; 
on  which  Polycletus  said,  “That  which  you 
condemn,  is  your  own  work ; that  which  you 
admire,  is  mine.”  Flourished  about  440  b.c. 

Polydore  Vergil.  (See  Vergil.) 

Pojibal,  Don  Sebastian  Joseph  Carvalho, 
Marquis  de,  pom'-bal,  a Portuguese  statesman, 
who  served  during  some  time  in  the  army ; but 
abandoning  a military  life,  retired  to  his  estate 
until  1739.  In  1745  he  was  sent  ambassador  to 
Vienna,  where  he  married  the  Countess  Daun, 
a relation  of  the  famous  marshal  of  that  name. 
In  1750  he  was  appointed  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs,  and  had  the  _ principal  share  in  the 
administration.  He  displayed  great  talent,  en- 
couraged agriculture  and  commerce,  placed  the 
marine  on  a respectable  footing,  and  instituted 
several  excellent  regulations ; but.  he  disgraced 
his  public  life  by  his  avarice.  ITe,  however, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  honourable  conduct 
after  the  earthquake  which  destroyed  Lisbon  in 
1755.  By  his  means  the  city  was  speedily 
restored,  and  the  public  calamity  relieved.  But 
his  influence  at  court  created  him  many  ene- 
mies; and  at  length  a conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him  and  the  king,  which  was  discovered, 
and  the  authors  and  agents  severely  punished. 
Being  suspicious  that  the  Jesuits  were  con- 
cerned in  this  plot,  he  caused  them  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  kingdom.  On  the  death  ot  J oseph 
II.,  in  1777,  the  power  of  Pombal  was  destroyed, 
and  he  was  exiled  from  court,  n,  at  Soura, 
Coimbra,  1699;  n.  at  Pombal,  1782. 

Pomey,  Francois,  po'-me,  a French  J esuit,  who 
published,  among  other  learned  works,  “ Trea- 
tise on  the  Funerals  of  the  Ancients,”  “ Pan- 
theum  Mysticum,”  and  “An  Account  of  the 
Heathen  Mythology,”  of  which  Andrew  Tooke 
gave  an  English  translation,  without  acknow- 
ledgment. B.  1618; D.  1673. 

1'omfret,  John,  pom' -fret,  an  English  poet 
and  divine,  who  entered  into  orders,  and  ob- 
tained the  living  of  Malden,  in  Bedfordshire. 
On  account  of  a passage  in  his  poem  entitled 
“ The  Choice,”  Bishop  Compton  was  for  some 
time  very  much  prejudiced  against  him.  His 
poems  possess  little  merit,  but  were  once  very 
popular,  b.  at  Luton,  1667;  d.  1703. 

PoirrADOUR,  Jcanc  Antoinette  Poisson,  Mar- 
chioness of , porn! -pa-door , mistress  of  Louis  a V ., 
was  the  daughter  of  a butcher,  and  at  an  early 
ago  married  M.  D’Etioles,  the  nephew  of  t lie 
farmer-general  Normand  Tournchara.  \\  lute 
hunting  in  the  forest  of  Scnart,  on  the  borders ot 
which  Tourneham  held  an  estate,  the  king  had 
an  opportunity  purposely  afforded  him  of  seeing 
Madame  I)  Etiolcs,  with  whose  charms  lie  was 
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immediately  enamoured.  She  was  created  mar- 
chioness of  Pompadour  in  1745,  and  retained  a 
complete  ascendancy  over  the  heart  of  Louis 
till  her  death.  The  marchioness  is  stated  in  her 
“ Memoirs”  to  have  taken  a considerable  share 
in  the  political  affairs  of  her  time,  particularly 
the  war  of  1756.  b.1721;  d.  at  Versailles,  1761. 

Pompeius,  Cneius,  pom-pe'-yuK,  commonly 
called  Pompey  the  Great,  was  the  son  of  Pom- 
pey,  an  able  general,  under  whom  he  studied  the 
art  of  war,  and  with  such  success,  that  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  he  was  fitted  to  command 
three  legions,  which  he  raised  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  with  which  he  joined  Sylla.  Three 
years  afterwards  he  recovered  Sicily  and  Africa, 
and  became  so  great  a favourite  with  the  army 
that  Sylla  recalled  him.  He  obeyed  the  man- 
date, though  his  soldiers  wished 'him  to  resist 
the  orders  of  the  dictator.  Sylla  received  him 
with  expressions  of  friendship,  and  saluted  him 
with  the  appellation  of  Imperator : he  also  ob- 
tained the  honours  of  a triumph.  Alter  the 
death  of  Sylla,  Pompey  compelled  Lepidus  to 
quit  Rome ; and  brought  the  war  against 
Sertorius  in  Spain  to  a victorious  conclusion, 
for  which  he  obtained  a second  triumph,  b.c. 
73,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  elected  consul. 
In  his  consulate  he  restored  the  tribunes,  exter- 
minated the  pirates,  gained  great  advantages 
over  Tigranes  and  Mithridates,  and  made  nu- 
merous conquests  in  the  East.  After  these 
exploits  ho  entered  Pome,  and  was  honoured 
with  a third  triumph.  But  his  glory  and  vain 
character  procured  him  many  enemies;  to 
counteract  whom  he  joined  with  Crassus  and 
Caesar  in  forming  the  first  triumvirate,  b.c.  60. 
To  strengthen  this  alliance,  he  married  Julia, 
daughter  of  Caesar;  but  these  two  great  men 
became  rivals,  in  consequence  of  Pompey’s  being 
chosen  sole  consul,  b.c.  52.  On  the  death  of 
Julia,  he  married  Cornelia,  daughter  of  Metellus 
Scipio,  whom  he  associated  with  himself  in  the 
consulate.  Ctesar  held  the  government  of  Gaul, 
when  the  senate,  at  the  solicitation  of  Pompey, 
passed  a decree  commanding  him  to  quit  the 
army,  on  pain  of  being  declared  an  enemy  to  his 
country.  War  now  broke  out  between  the  two 
generals,  who  encountered  each  other  on  the 
plains  of  Pharsalia,  where  Pompey  was  defeated, 
and  fled,  but  was  assassinated  on  landing  in 
Egypt,  b.  106  b.c.  ; killed  43  b.c. 

Pompey,  Cneius  Magnus,  eldest  son  of  the 
preceding,  endeavoured  to  avenge  his  father's 
murder  upon  Caesar ; but  was  defeated  at  Munda, 
in  Spain,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  slain,  b.c.4o. 

Pompey,  Sextus  Magnus,  younger  son  of 
Pompey,  waged  a successful  war  against  Ocla- 
vian ; but  being  defeated  by  the  latter  in  a great 
sea-fight,  b.c.  36,  he  lied  to  Asia,  and  v< : s put  to 
death  at  Miletus,  b.c.  35. 

Pompignan,  Joan  Jacques  lc  Franc,  Marquis 
of,  pom-pcen-yamig,  a French  writer,  v.  no 
was  admitted  a member  of  the  Acauemy  m 
1760;  on  which  occasion  lie  had  the  courage  to 
deliver  an  inaugural  discourse  in  defence  ot 
Christianity,  which  drew  upon  bint  a number  ot 
satires  and  lampoons  from  Voltaire  anu  me 
other  infidels  of  that  society.  His  works  consist 
of  dramatic  pieces,  sacred  odes, m ral  dis- 
courses, a translation  of  Virgil’s  ‘ Georgies,  \c. 
n.  at  Montauban,  1709;  d.  1784. 

Pompignan,  Jean  Gcorgclc  1-  ranc  dc,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  a prelate  ol  the  French 
church.  He  wrote — “Critical  I s y on ^ the 
Present  State  of  the  Republic  of  Letters;  ’ on 
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the  Secular  Authority  in  matters  of  Religion ; 
“ Scepticism  convicted  by  the  Prophecies 
“ Religion  avenged  on  Incredulity  by  Incre- 
dulity itself.”  b.  at  Montauban,  1715;  d.  1790. 

Pomponatius,  Peter,  pom'-po-nai'-slii-us,  a 
learned  Italian,  who  taught  philosophy  at  Padua 
and  other  cities  in  Italy,  with  extraordinary  re- 
putation. In  his  book  “ De  Immortalitate 
Animoe,”  printed  at  Bologna,  in  1516,  he  main- 
tained that  a future  state  was  no  part  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  but  a matter  of  reli- 
gious faith.  This  position  occasioned  a violent 
controversy,  and  Pomponatius,  though  sup- 
p >rted  by  Cardinal  Bembo,  was  regarded  as  an 
atheist,  b.  at  JVIantua,  1462 ; n.  1525. 

Pojipoxius  Lajtus,  Julius,  pom-po'-ni-us,  a 
name  given  to  Peter  of  Calabria,  who  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
talents,  till  he  was  falsely  accused  of  con- 
spiring against  Pope  Paul  II.  lie  then  retired 
to  Venice;  but,  after  the  death  of  Paul,  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  he  became  suspected 
of  atheism,  on  account  of  his  enthusiasm  fur  the 
ancient  philosophy.  His  principal  works  are, 
“ The  Lives  of  the  Caesars,”  editions  of  Ballust, 
Pliny  the  Younger,  and  some  of  the  works  of 
Cicero ; Commentaries  on  Quintilian,  Columella, 
Virgil,  &c.  b.  in  Calabria,  1425 ; n.  1498. 

Poxiatowski,  Stanislaus,  Count,  pon-e-a- 
fotc-sJce,  a Polish  nobleman,  who  distinguished 
himself  as  general  of  the  Swedish  army  of 
Charles  XII.  It  was  through  his  bravery  that 
Charles  was  enabled  to  effect  his  escape  after 
the  battle  of  Pultowa,  and  he  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  over  the  Porte  to  support 
the  unforl unate  monarch  against  the  Rus- 
sians. He  subsequently  returned  to  his  native 
country,  where  King  Augustus  appointed  him 
general  of  the  royal  guard  and  treasurer  of 
Lithuania.  He  also  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
fleeter  of  Saxony,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
kingdom  of  Poland.  By  that  monarch  he  was 
appointed  castellan  of  Cracow,  one  of  the 
highest  posts  in  the  country.  One  of  his  sons 
became  king  of  Poland,  under  the  name  of 
Stanislaus  Augustus,  b.  1678 ; d.  1762. 

PpxiATOwsia,  Joseph,  Prince,  a distinguished 
Polish  general,  who  at  first  served  in  the  Aus- 
trian army,  and  when  his  countrymen  rose 
against  Russia,  fought  under  Kosciusko;  but, 
upon  the  defeat  of  that  general,  Poniatowski 
sought  a refuge  at  Vienna.  When  the  French 
entered  Warsaw,  in  1806,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Polish  army  which  was 
to  co-operate  with  the  French  against  Russia. 
In  1812  Napoleon  gave  him  the  command  of 
the  5th  corps  of  the  “ grand  army,”  which  was 
composed  of  Poles.  In  the  subsequent  battles 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  and 
bravery,  and  covered  himself  with  glory  in  the 
retreat  from  Moscow.  Shortly  before  the  battle 
of  Leipsic  he  was  created  a marshal  of  France. 
b.  at  Warsaw,  1763;  drowned  in  the  Fllstcr,  1813. 

Ponsonby,  Sir  Frederick  Cavendish,  K.C.B., 
pon-son-be,  a distinguished  cavalry  officer  and 
major-general  in  the  British  army,  the  second 
son  of  the  Carl  of  Bessborough,  was  appointed  to 
a cornctcy  in  the  10th  dragoons  in  1800,  and 
alter  passing  through  the  intermediate  grades 
ot  rank,  obtained  a majority  in  the  23rd  light 
dragoons  in  1807.  During  the  Peninsular  war 
ne  had  frequent  opportunities  of  distinguishing 
Himself,  and  was  regarded  as  the  beau  ideuL  ol 
a cavalry  officer.  At  Talavcra,  Barossa,  Vi- 
miera,  Salamanca,  and  Vittoria,  he  performed 
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some  most  brilliant  exploits,  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  retrograde  movement  of  the  army 
from  the  Douro,  a day  seldom  passed  without 
his  being  more  or  less  engaged  with  the  enemy’s 
advance.  He  closed  his  career  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  where,  in  the  absence  of  his  com- 
manding  officer,  General  Vandeleur,  who  had  a 
few  minutes  before  led  forward  the  16th  light 
dragoons,  he  observed  a French  column  rapidly 
advancing  into  the  small  valley  which  lay  be- 
tween the  two  armies.  There  was  not  a moment 
to  lose;  Colonel  Ponsonby,  calculating  the  co- 
lumn at  about  100  ),  exclaimed,  “ They  must  not 
be  allowed  to  come  further,”  and  with  his  well- 
known  cry,  “ Come  on,  12th  !”  dashed  against 
the  enemy,  followed  by  his  men.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment when  they  had  driven  their  opponents  back 
into  the  enemy’s  lines,  the  colonel  received  a 
cut  on  his  right  arm,  which  caused  his  sword 
to  drop,  and  immediately  afterwards  received 
another  on  his  left,  which  he  raised  to  protect 
his  head.  By  the  latter  he  lost  the  command 
of  Ins  horse,  which  galloped  forward,  and 
Colonel  Ponsonby,  unable  to  defend  himself, 
received  a blow  from  a sword  on  his  head,  which 
brought  him  senseless  to  the  ground.  There 
he  lay,  exposed  on  the  field,  during  the  whole  of 
the  ensuing  night.  After  being  pierced  through 
the  back  by  a lancer,  plundered  by  a French 
tirailleur,  rode  over  by  two  squadrons  of  Prus- 
sian cavalry,  and  encumbered  for  some  hours  by 
a dying  soldier  lying  across  his  legs,  he  was  at 
length  accosted  by  an  English  soldier,  whom  ho 
persuaded  to  stay  by  him  until  morning,  when  a 
cartconveyed  him  to  the  village  of  Waterloo.  He 
had  received  seven  wounds,  but  ultimately  re- 
covered. He  became  a major-general  in  the 
ni  my,  Iv.C.B.,  and  colonel  of  the  royal  dragoons 
besides  enjoying  the  honour  of  four  foreign 
orders  of  knighthood,  b.  1783;  d.  1837. 

Poxtoppidan,  Eric,  pout-op’ -pi-dan,  an  emi- 
nent Danish  divine,  who  was  professor  of  theo- 
logy in  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  and,  in 
1747,  became  bishop  of  Bergen.  He  wrote  ex- 
tensively upon  the  history  and  antiquities  of  his 
country.  The  most  important  of  his  works 
w>  re,—  A History  of  the  Reformation  in  Den- 
mark,” and  another  upon  the  History,  Antiqui- 
ties, and  Migrations'  of  the  old  Danish  races 
a.  in  Jutland,  1698;  d.  at  Bergen,  1764. 

Pope,  Sir  Thomas,  pope,  a patron  of  learning 
received  his  education  at  Eton  school,  and  after- 
wards studied  the  law.  At  the  age  of  28  he 
bcctiiTic  ti  easurer  of  tlic  Court  of  Auo,mcntti- 
tions,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed 
visitor  of  religious  houses,  in  which  situation 
he  conducted  himself  with  moderation.  In  1540 
lie  was  knighted  and  made  master  of  the  jewel- 
house  in  the  Tower.  He  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  to  whom,  by  order 
of  the  king,  he  communicated  the  sad  tidings 
ot  Ins  intended  execution.  In  1551  he  founded 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  b.  at  Dedington,  Ox- 
fordshire, 1508;  d.  in  London  1558. 

Pope,  Alexander,  a celebrated  English  poet, 
whose  father  was  a linendraper  in  the  Strand 
London.  His  parents  being  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic persuasion,  he  was  placed,  at  eight  years 
of  age,  under  a priest  named  Taverner,  who 
taught  him  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages.  Meeting  with  Ogilby’s  “ Ho- 
mer” about  this  time,  he  was  so  much  pleased 
with  the  work  that  it  became  his  favourite 
book ; and  when  he  was  at  school,  at  the  a-e  of 
ten,  ho  turned  some  of  the  events  of  Homer'into 
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n play,  which  was  performed  by  the  upper  boys, 
the  master’s  gardener  representing  Ajax.  At 
tiie  age  of  twelve,  Pope  retired  with  his  parents 
to  Binfield,  in  Windsor  Forest,  where  his  father 
had  purchased  an  estate.  Here  he  formed  his 
intention  of  becoming  a poet,  and  wrote  his 
“ Ode  on  Solitude,”  winch  appears  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  his  poetic  genius.  It  was  here  also 
that  he  first  met  with  the  works  of  Waller, 
Spenser,  and  Dryden  ; but,  on  perusing  Dryden, 
lu  abandoned  the  rest,  and  studied  him  as  a 
model.  In  his  sixteenth  year  lie  wrote  his  “ Pas- 
torals;” the  “ Kssay  on  Criticism,”  “Pape  of  the 
Lock,”  and  “Windsor  Forest,”  quickly  follow- 
ing. The  “ Essay  on  Criticism,”  notwithstand- 
ing the  youth  of  the  author,  is  one  of  the  finest 
poems  in  the  language,  and  contains  the 
soundest  rules ; but  his  genius  shone  to  greater 
advantage  in  his  “ Rape  of  the  Lock,”  founded 
on  the  circumstance  of  Lord  Petre’s  cutting  off 
a lock  of  Mrs.  Fcrmor’s  hair.  About  1713,  the 
poet  being  then  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he 
published  proposals  for  a translation  ot  the 
“ Iliad,”  in  which  he  met  with  such  great  en- 
couragement, that  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  a 
house  at  Twickenham,  whither  he  removed  with 
his  parents  in  1715.  After  completing  the 
“ Iliad,”  he  undertook  the  “ Odyssey,”  for  which 
also  he  obtained  a liberal  subscription.  He  was, 
however,  materially  assisted  in  this  work  by 
the  learning  and  abilities  of  Broome  and  Fenton. 
In  1721  Pope  published  an  edition  of  Shalc- 
spenro.  The  reputation  which  he  had  acquired 
by  the  success  as  well  as  the  merit  of  his  works, 
procured  him  numerous  enemies  among  the  infe- 
rior classes  of  writers,  from  whom  he  experienced 
frequent  splenetic  attacks.  His  temper  was  too 
irritable  and  too  little  under  control  to  permit 
Ins  taking  no  notice  of  them ; and  in  1723  he 
vented  his  resentment  in  a mock  heroic,  entitled 
“The  Dunciad,”  in  which  he  took  more  than 
warrantable  revenge,  and,  what  was  worse,  ex- 
posed to  ridicule  many  worthy  and  gifted  indi- 
viduals who  had  given  him  no  offence.  In  1733, 
by  the  advice  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  he  employed 
his  pen  upon  a moral  and  philosophical  subject, 
the  result  of  which  was  his  “ Essay  on  Man,”  an 
ethical  poem  addressed  to  that  statesman.  Of 
this  work  it  is  needless  to  speak;  for,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  its  leading  principle,  it  pos- 
sesses refined  thoughts  and  substantial  beauties. 
He  next  wrote  satires,  in  which  he  attacked 
several  persons  of  rank.  Pope  was  engaged  in 
preparing  a complete  edition  of  his  works  when 
he  was  carried  off  by  asthma.  In  person  Pope 
was  small  and  crooked;  yet  there  was  much 
animation  and  elegance  in  his  countenance,  ex- 
cept when  he  was  labouring  under  his  hereditary 
complaint,  the  headache.  His  friendships  ap- 
pear to  have  been  capricious),  and  he  had  no 
small  portion  of  vanity  in  his  disposition ; to 
which,  and  self-interest,  almost  all  considera- 
tions were  readily  sacrificed.  The  best  editions 
of  Pope  are  Warburton's,  in  9 volumes,  and 
those  of  Bowles  and  Roseoe.  The  latest  and 
best  memoir  of  the  poet  was  recently  brought 
out  under  the  auspices  of  J.  W.  Croker  and  Mr. 
Peter  Cunningham,  n.  in  London,  1638;  n. 
1744. 

Popp/Ra.  Sabina,  pop-pe'-a  sa-U'-na.  The 
most  celebrated  of  this  name  was  a Roman 
matron,  who  married  a knight,  by  whom  she 
had  a son.  Her  personal  charms  captivated 
Otlio,  who  was  then  one  of  Kero’s  favourites. 
He  carried  her  away,  and  married  her;  but 
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Nero,  who  had  seen  her  accomplishments,  soon 
deprived  him  of  her,  and  sent  him  out  of  Italy. 
After  he  had  taken  this  step,  Nero  repudiated 
his  wife  Octavia,  and  married  Poppiea.  The 
cruelty  of  the  emperor  did  not,  however,  long 
permit  her  to  share  the  imperial  dignity.  She 
died  of  a kick  which  she  received  from  him 
when  advanced  in  pregnancy,  about  65  a.d. 

Poedenone,  John  Anthony  Liciriio  Regillo, 
por'-dai-no'-nai,  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  so 
called  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  was  the 
disciple  of  Giorgione,  and  the  rival  of  Titian. 
The  emperor  Charles  V.  conferred  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  b.  1433 ; d.  1539. 

PoEPHYirv,  por’-fi-re,  (Porpheriits,  por-jir'- 
i-us),  a platonic  philosopher,  who  studied  elo- 
quence at  Athens,  under  Longinus ; and  phi- 
losophy at  Rome,  under  Plotinus,  whose  life  he 
wrote.  His  learning  was  great,  and  he  com- 
posed many  works,  one  of  which,  against  the 
Scriptures,  wras  burnt  by  order  of  Theodosius 
the  Great,  n.  at  Tyre,  233;  d.  at  Rome,  304. 

PoEpnxEOGENiTus,  por-fi-ro-jeri  -i-tut  (See 
Constantine  VI.) 

Poesenna,  or  Poesena,  por-sen'-na,  or  por'- 
se-na,  ruler  of  Clusium,  a city  of  Etruria,  who 
declared  war  against  the  Romans  because  they 
refused  to  restore  Tarquin  to  his  throne.  At 
first  successful,  he  would  have  entered  the  gates 
of  Rome,  had  not  Horatius  Codes  stood  at  the 
head  of  a bridge,  and  resisted  the  fury  of  the 
whole  Etrurian  army,  while  his  companions 
behind  were  cutting  off  the  communication  with 
the  opposite  shore.  (See  Cocles,  Horatius.) 
This  act  of  bravery  astonished  Porsenna;  but 
when  he  had  seen  Mutius  Seaevola,  who  had 
entered  his  camp  with  the  intention  of  murder- 
ing him,  burn  his  hand  without  emotion,  to 
convince  him  of  his  fortitude,  he  no  longer 
dared  to  make  head  against  so  brave  a people. 
He  made  a peace  with  the  Romans,  and  never 
after  supported  the  claims  of  Tarquin.  The 
story  of  l’orsenna’s  attack  upon  Rome  forms 
the  subject  of  one  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  " Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome.” 

Poeson,  Richard,  por'-son,  a celebrated  Greek 
scholar,  who  was  the  son  of  a parish  clerk  in 
Norfolk.  Through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Norris, 
a gentleman  of  that  county,  he  was  enabled  to 
pursue  his  studies  at  Eton.  A similar  act  of 
liberality  on  the  part  of  Sir  George  Baker  was 
the  means  of  his  proceeding  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  continued  his  studies  in  a most  distin- 
guished manner  till, in  1790, he  was  unanimously 
elected  regius  professor  6f  Greek.  Until  the 
establishment  of  the  London  Institution,  Porson 
struggled  with  poverty,  having  only  the  £40  a 
year  afforded  by  his*  professorship  to  subsist 
upon ; but  on  being  appointed  chief  librarian 
to  the  last-named  institution,  with  a salary  of 
£200  per  annum,  his  circumstances  became 
comparatively  easy.  Although  one  of  the 
greatest  scholars  England  has  produced,  Porson 
published  very  little,  his  “ Tracts  and  Miscella- 
neous Criticisms  upon  the  Greek  IV  riters,’  and 
his  edition  of  the  “ Lexicon  of  Photius,  being 
his  most  important  efforts,  b.  at  East  Ruston, 
Norfolk,  1759;  n.  1303.  , , ...... 

Porta,  James  del]a,  por-ln. a celebrated  Italian 
architect,  who  built  theGrcgorian  chapel, several 
tine  churches,  and  other  structures,  and  finished 
the  cupola  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  m 1590  The 
Villa  Aldobrandini,  now  called  Be  vedere,  is 
one  of  his  best  works,  b.  at.  Milan,  about  1530; 
d.  at  Rome  about  1595. — llis  nephew,  illiam 
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della  Porta,  was  an  eminent  sculptor,  and  re- 
stored the  legs  cf  the  Farnese  Hercules. 

Porta,  John  Baptist,  a learned  Neapoli- 
tan writer,  who  invented  the  camera  obscura 
and  acquired  a great  reputation  by  his  works’ 
on  science,  particularly  mathematics,  medicine, 
and  natural  history.  He  held  assemblies  of 
learned  men  in  his  house,  which  were  con- 
demned by  the  court  of  Home,  on  the  absurd 
charge  that  the  object  of  their  meetings  was 
the  discussion  of  magic.  Some  writers  have 
claimed  for  Porta  the  discovery  of  tne  telescope; 
but  the  most  competent  critics  admit  that 
Galileo  is  the  only  person  to  whom  that  honour 
is  due.  His  principal  works  are,  “ Treatise  on 
Natural  Magic,”  in  Latin ; another  on  Pliysiog- 
nomy,  mixed  with  Astrology,  and  other  delu- 
sions of  his  age.  n.  about  1550 ; d.  1615. 

Portal,  Antony,  por'-tal,  an  eminent  Italian 
physician,  who  went  to  reside  at  Paris,  and 
there  became  the  friend  of  Buffon,  a member  of 
i he  Academy  of  Sciences,  professor  at  the  Col- 
lege of  France,  and  president  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine.  At  the  restoration  he  was  appointed 
consulting  physician  to  the  king.  He  was  an 
industrious  writer,  liis  most  important  publica- 
tion being  a “ History  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  ” 
first  produced  in  1773.  b.  1742;'  d.  1832. 

Porter,  Anna  Maria,  por'-t.er,  an  English 
novelist,  who,  while  a child,  residing  with  her 
mother  at  Edinburgh,  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  then  in  his  youth.  Her 
first  attempts  in  fiction  are  said  to  have  sprung 
from  the  suggestions  of  the  future  novelist 
who  used  to  relate  stories  to  her.  Her  chief 
works  are,  “ The  Hungarian  Brothers,”  “The 
Iteelusc  of  Norway,”  “ The  Village  of  Marien- 
dorpt,”  and  “ The  Knight  of  St.  John.”  She 
was  also  the  authoress  of  a collection  of  ballad- 
romances,  and  other  poems,  b.  at  Durham 
about  1781;  d.  near  Bristol,  1832.  ’ 

_ Porter,  Jane,  an  English  novelist,  was  the 
°J  Preceding,  and  the  authoress  of 
The  Scottish  Chiefs,”  “ Thaddeusof  Warsaw  ” 

1 he  Pastor’s  Fireside,”  “ The  Field  of  Forty 

I ootsteps,”  &c.  ’lliese  novels  display  certain 
powers  of  description  and  skill  in  construction  • 
but  enjoy,  at  the  present  time,  but  little  of  the 
great  popularity  they  once  had.  b.  177G;  d.  1850. 

1 orter.  Sir  Robert  Kcr,  an  English  painter 
and  the  brother  of  the  two  preceding  novelists’ 
produced  some  battle-pieces  of  an  extraordi- 
nary  size.  His  “ Storming  of  Seringapatam  ” 
exhibited  in  the  Strand  in  1800,  was  120  feet  in 
length;  J he  Siege  of  Acre”  and  “ The  Battle 
of  Agincourt  (hung  in  the  Guildhall),  were 
also  of  large  dimensions.  In  1804  lie  was  ap- 
pointed historical  painter  to  the  emperor  of 
Kussia,  and  painted  upon  the  walls  of  the  Ad- 

PlTn  ^’  m Petersburg,  “Peter  the  Great 

I I wining  the  Port  of  Cronstadt,  and  St.  Peter- 

mnf'i  Jle  went  t0  yPain  in  1808>  and  accom- 
« army  of  Sir  John  Moore  until  the 

tho  ~L+or!!nna.;  he  was  also  a spectator  of 
whilo^fn  Russian  campaign  of  Napoleon 
hi  1 1 K?fi.sia«  a»  account  of  which  lie  pub- 
shed  on  his  return  to  England.  In  1813  he 

seated  a knight  by  the  Prince-regent 

During  the  interval  1817-20  he  travelled  with 

coS'  ,t.,,c  -1'™??  M“V  * Sh«rbat„ir’i!l 

* » and  Armenia,  and  published  a 
work  on  that  tour  in  1822.  Several  years  later 

at  Veie  nC<l the  appointment  of  British  consul 
at  Venezuela,  which  post  he  filled  until  the  year 

. During  the  concluding  years  of  his*  life 
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ho  painted  few  pictures,  and  those  chiefly  upon 
sacred  subjects,  b.  at  Durham,  about  1778; 
d.  at  St.  Petersburg,  1842. 

Porter,  George  Richardson,  an  eminent  sta- 
tistical writer,  was  educated  for  a commer- 
cial career;  but  meeting  with  ill-success  in 
trade,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  statistical 
literature.  In  1832  he  received  an  appointment 
at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and,  in  liis  various  em- 
ployments therein,  displayed  so  much  energy 
and  intelligence,  that  he  rose  to  a secretaryship 
of  the  board,  at  a salary  of  £01500  per  annum, 
m 1841.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Statistical  Society,  and  a constant  contributor 
to  its  Journal.  To  the  same  body  he  was  also 
elected  treasurer,  upon  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Hallam  in  1841.  liis  most  important  work, 
entitled  “ The  Progress  of  the  Nation,”  was 
commenced  in  1836,  and  completed  about  1840; 
but  several  new  and  enlarged  editions  were  sub- 
sequently put  forth.  His  other  xvorks  wore  a 
translation  of  Bastiat’s  “ Popular  Fallacies  re- 
garding General  Interests,”  a section  of  “The 
Admiralty  Manual  of  Scientific  Engineering  ” 
edited  by  Sir  J.  F.  Pier  sell  el,  and  a portion  of 
the  “ Geography  of  Great  Britain,”  published 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge ; and  the  “ Tropical  Agriculturist.”  b.  in 
; London,  1792;  x>.  at  Tonbridge  Wells,  1855. 
j Portus,  Francis,  por'-tus,  an  eminent  Greek 
j professor,  who  filled  the  chair  of  classical  lite- 
I lature  at  Padua,  Modena,  andFerrara.  Havin°* 
embraced  the  reformed  faith,  he  quitted  Italy 
and  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  obtained  a pro- 
fessorship  in  1562.  His  -works  are,  additions  to 
the  Gi eek  Dictionary  of  Constantine;  commen- 
taries upon  Pindar,  Thucydides,  Longinus, 
Xenophon,  and  other  ancient  authors,  n.  in 
the  island  of  Crete,  1511;  d.  at  Geneva,  1581. 

1 onus,  por'-us,  king  of  part  of  India,  near 
the  river  Hydaspes,  on  the  banks  of  which  he 
was  defeated  by  Alexander,  who,  asking  him 
how  he  would  be  treated,— “As  a king,”  said 
I orus.  1 liis  answer  so  pleased  the  victor,  that 
he  not  only  restored  to  him  his  dominions,  but 
added  thereto  several  provinces.  He  was 
treacherously  put  to  death  by  Eudamus,  b.c. 

Posidonius,  pos-i-do'-ni-ug,  an  astronomer 
of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  before  Ptolemy 
and  undertook  to  ascertain  the  circumference 


or- 

tho 


ot  the  earth,  which  he  made  to  be  30,000  fi 
longs.  1 here  was  a Stoic  philosopher  of  too 
same  name,  who  was  a native  of  Apamea,  in 
Syria,  and  taught  with  reputation  at  Rhodes. 
.Josephus  charges  him  with  having  invented 
the  calumny  against  the  Jews,  that  they  wor- 
shipped the  head  of  an  ass.  Cicero  makes 

about  Rio  bUc°US  t0  hlS  writinSs-  Flourished 

Postel,  Guillaume,  pos'-tel,  a French  mystic, 
was  sent  by  brands  1.  into  the  East,  to  collect 
manuscripts,  and  on  his  return  was  appointed 
royal  professor  of  mathematics  and  languages. 
He  losd  this  post,  however,  in  consequence  of 
Ins  extraordinary  opinions,  and  went  to  Rome 
where  lie  turned  Jesuit;  but  was  expelled  from 
the  order  and  imprisoned,  for  maintaining  that 
the  authority  of  councils  was  superior  to  that 
of  popes.  On  gaining  his  liberty  he  went  to 
Venice,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  an  old 
woman  who  had  given  herself  up  to  mystic 
reveries.  Postel  started  the  strange  notion  ! hat 
women  had  been  left  without  redemption  which 
was  now  accomplished  by  Mother  Joan,  tho 
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name  of  this  visionary.  For  his  wild  fancies 
)1Q  was  again  imprisoned;  but  recovered  his 
liberty,  and  returned  to  Paris.  He  afterwards 
wrote  a retractation,  and  was  restored  to  his 
professorship;  but  again  relapsed,  and  was 
confined  in  a monastery.  He  wrote  a great 
number  of  works  on  theology  and  the  oriental 
languages,  b.  in  Normandy,  1510 ; d.  1581. 

Posthumus,  Marcus  Crassus  Latianus,  pos'- 
ihu-mvs,  a Roman  general,  who  wras  elected 
emperor  in  Gaul  on  the  death  of  Valerian,  in 
261.  I-Ic  defeated  the  Germans  in  several  ac- 
tions, and  displayed  talents  and  virtues  worthy 
of  his  dignity  ; but  having  refused  to  allow  h:s 
soldiers  lo  plunder  Mnycnec,  they  rose  against 
and  slew  him  and  his  son,  in  267.  . 

Potemkin,  Gregory  A 1 exan d ro vi t c h , po - tem  - 
l in,  a Russian  general  favoured  by  Catharine  It. 
He  entered  the  cavalry  of  the  Russian  guard  at 
an  early  age,  and,  having  attracted  the  notice 
of  Catharine,  by  his  tall  and  handsome  person, 
she  made  him  minister  ot  war;  in  which  capa- 
city he  suggested  the  idea  ot  tak.ug  the  Crimea 
from  the  Turks.  In  1787  he  renewed  the  war 
against  Turkey,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  ot 
the  army.  The  year  following  he  took  Otslra- 
kov,  and  put  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword. ^ He 
acquired  prodigious  riches,  was  appointed  neld- 
marslial  of  Russia,  grand  hetman  of  the  Cossacks, 
and  possessed  almost  uncontrolled  power.  He 
was  a man  of  debauched  principles,  and  an  in- 
ordinate  epicure,  which  produced  a disorder 
that  carried  him  oil".  His  remains  were  interred 
under  a magnificent  mausoleum  at  Cherson. 

1 le  is  said  to  have  aspired  to  the  duchy  ot  Cour- 
land  and  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  n.  near 
Smolensk,  about  1740;  d.  1192. 

Pott,  Percival,  pot,  an  eminent  English  sur- 
geon, who  was  elected  surgeon  to  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital,  and,  in  1764,  became  iellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  lie  invented  some  sur- 
r ieal  instruments,  and  rvrote  a treatise  on 

“ Hernia,”  another  on  “ Wounds  of  the  llead,^ 

and  “ Observations  on  the  Fistula  Lachrymalis. 
n.  in  London,  1713  ; d.  1788.  . . . 

Potter,  Paul,  poL'-ter,  an  eminent  Dutch 
painter,  excelled  in  painting  landscapes  with 
cattle,  and  in  representing  the  effect  ■ oi  the  me- 
ridian sun  upon  objects.  His  “ Bull  lsumver- 
sally  admired  as  an  extraordinary  piece  ol 
animal-painting : it  is  in  the  museum  at  the 
Hague,  b.  at  Enckhuyscn,  1625 ; n.  1654. 

Potter,  John,  a learned  English  prelate, 
who  was  educated  at  the  University  oi  Oxford, 
and  became  an  eminent  tutor.  On  being  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  Archbishop  fenison,  he 
removed  to  Lambeth,  and,  in  1/08,  became 
regius  professor  of  divinity.  In  171o  he  was 
preferred  to  the  see  of  Oxlord,  whence,  m 1/37, 
he  was  translated  to  Canterbury.  He my  ote 
“ Antiquities  of  Greece,”  11  Discourse  on  Chuuh 
Government,”  an  edition  of  Lycophron,  an  edi- 
tion of  Clemens  Alex,  ndrinus,  and  some  theolo- 
gical works,  b.  in  Y orlcshire,  1674 ; p.  1 747. 

8 Potter,  Robert,  a learned  English  divine, 
who  made  several  excellent  translations  o 
classical  authors,  tlic  most  impoHant  of  which 
were  his  Sophocles,  Euripides,  an^  NLfcL  - ,u'  :. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a vindication  of 
Gray,  the  poet,  against  Dr.  Johnson,  b.  1 /-l , 

Pottinger,  Sir  Henry,  pot’-tni-jer,  an  Eng- 
lish diplomatist,  who  went  to  India  as  cadet 
1304,  and,  by  bis  energy  and  ability,  rose  '''suc- 
cession to  the  posts  of  judge  and  coUcetoi  at 
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Ahmcdnuggur,  in  the  Deccan,  political  resident 
at  Cuteh,  and  president  ol  the  regency  of  Scinde. 
In  1839  he  was  further  honoured  by  being 
created  a baronet;  and,  upon  the  outbreak  ot 
war  between  England  and  China,  was  sent  to 
the  latter  country  as  ambassador  extraordi- 
nary. After  acting  with  much  decision  in  con- 
cert with  Admiral  Sir  William  Parker,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties a treaty  of  commerce.  At  the  conclusion  of 
tlic  war,  he  was  nominated  governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  Ilong  Kong,  and  knight 
grand-cross  of  the  Bath.  Upon  his  return  to 
England,  in  1844,  the  House  of  Commons  voted 
him  a pension  of  £1500  per  annum.  In  1846  ho 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  a post  he  vacated  to  assume  the  gover- 
norship and  command-in-chief  of  the  presidency 
of  Madras,  which  he  held  till  1854.  In  all  these 
employments  he  exhibited  the  best  qualities  ot 
a public  administrator,  n.  1789;  b.  at  Malta 
1S56. 

Poussin, Nicholas,  poos’-ati,  an  eminent  French 
painter,  who  studied  in  Italy,  where  he  applied 
himself  principally  to  landscape.  On  his  return 
to  France,  in  1039,  he  was  named  first  painter  to 
Louis  XIII.,  and  provided  with  apartments  in 
the  Tuileries.  lie  was  also  appointed  to  orna- 
ment the  gallery  of  the  Louvre;  but  being 
thwarted  in  his  plans  while  executing  that; 
great  work,  he  went  to  Borne,  and  continued  lo 
reside  there  until  his  death.  Eight  fine  pictures 
by  him  are  in  the  National  Gallery.  A set  of 
his  pictures,  entitled  the  ‘‘Seven  Sacraments  of 
the  Church  ol  Rome,”  are  included  in  the  collec- 
tion ot  the  earl  of  Ellesmere,  b.  at  Andely, 
Normandy,  1594;  d.  at  Rome,  1GC5. 

Poussin,  Gaspar,  an  Italian  painter,  r.f 
French  extraction,  and  whose  real  name  was 
Dughet;  but  he  took  that  ol  Poussin,  bis  sister 
having  married  Nicholas  Poussin.  His  land- 
scapes, particularly  those  which  represent  land- 
storms,  are  very  fine.  Six  of  his  paintings  arc 
contained  in  the  National  Gallery.  B.at  Lome, 
1613;  n.  at  the  same  city,  1675. 

Powell,  Edward,  pou-ci,  an  English  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  who  was  ordered  by  Henry  VI II., 
in  1523,  to  write  a work  against  Luther  and  m 
favour  of  the  Pope;  but  having,  at  a latci 
period,  maintained  the  same  views  in  opposition 
to  his  former  royal  patron,  he  was  condemned 
to  be  hanged  anil  quartered  in  1510.  . 

Powell,  Sir  John,  bart.,  an  eminent  and 
honest  lawyer,  was  born  of  a very  ancient  unu 
wealthy  family  at  Pcntrymeyriek,  m the  parish 
oi  Llanwrda, Carmarthenshire,  lie  was  ajiu  Re 
in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  m 16=3.  and  dis- 
tiii'mished  himself  so  much  by  his  integrity  .mu 
ability  on  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops,  that 
James  II.  deprived  him  of  his  otucc,  but 
restored  to  it  at  the  Revolution,  and  sat  H ere 
until  his  death,  in  1696.  In  Hcbcrs  Li R o 
Jeremy  Taylor”  it  is  stated  that  lie  'v  ;'  N 
ol  that  distinguished  man,  and  was  oln.i  t d 1 ' - 
great  seal  of  England  if  lie  would  ha* c dee  a . 1 
against  the  bishops.  When  every  Gb  > in- 
fluence him  against  the  bishops  had  f . - 

court,  it  is  said,  made  the  sanio  attci  1 
his  eldest  son  Thomas,  who  for  many  years  ic- 


is  eldest  sou  i nonius,  >»>•«  — • • - ,,  •• 

presented  the  county  of  Carn  ‘ if  lent 

mein  which  reaching  the  judges  cars,  nc  sent 
"or  him  and  told  him  that  it  he  accepted  o.  an., 
place  or  i he  promise  of  any  place  under  fiov  rn- 
nent  he  should  consider  it  as  intended  to  bias 
Ids  judgment,  and  would  dismhcrit  him;  and, 
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ns  to  himself,  he  would  rather  live  upon  his 
cockle-bank  at  Langharnc,  than  do  anything  so 
repugnant  to  his  conscience. 

Powell,  Rev.  Baden,  an  eminent  English 
mathematical  professor,  who  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and,  in  1827, 
became  Savilian  professor  of  geometry  in  the 
same  university.  During  his  long  connexion 
with  Oxford,  he  was  one  of  the  most  energetic 
supporters  of  reform,  and  a constant  advocate 
for  the  introduction  of  a more  extensive  system 
of  teaching  with  respect  to  the  natural  sciences 
than  was  there  pursued.  The  nature  of  his  re- 
searches will  be  seen  by  an  enumeration  of  his 
principal  works  or  contributions  to  scientific 
journals.  These  are— “ Elementary  Treatise  on 
Experimental  and  Mathematical  Optics “ Re- 
velation and  Science “ The  Connexion  of 
Natural  and  Divine  Truth;  or,  the  Study  of  the 
Inductive  Philosophy  considered  as  subservient 
to  Theology;”  “Tradition  Unveiled;”  Essays 
on  the  Spirit  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy,  the 
Unity  of  Worlds,  tiie  Philosophy  of  Creation, 
the  Plurality  of  Worlds;  a revised  edition  of 
Dr.  Pereira’s  work  upon  “Light;”  an  “Histo- 
rical View  of  the  Mathematical  Sciences,”  contri- 
buted to  Dr.  Lardner’s  “ Cabinet  Cyclopedia ;” 
and  a large  number  of  papers  on  Natural  Philo- 
sophy and  Mathematics,  furnished  to  the  “ Phi- 
losophical Transactions,”  the  “Annals  of  Philo- 
sophy,” the  “Reports  of  the  British  Association," 
and  “ Taylor’s.  Scientific  Memoirs.”  He  was 
tne  author  of  one  of  the  “ Essays  and  Reviews  ” 
a work  which  deeply  agitated  the  religious 
world,  n.  in  London  1796;  n.  1359. 

Powers,  Iliram,  pou'-ers,  an  eminent  modern 
American  sculptor,  was  the  son  of  a small 
farmer  in  Windsor  county,  Vermont,  U.S.  On 
too  death  of  his  lather,  being  left  in  poor  cir- 
cumstances, he  was  compelled  to  maintain  him- 
Fclf  by  Ins  own  exertions.  After  finding  em- 
ployment in  an  hotel,  a provision-store,  and  a 
clockmakcr’s  shop,  he  made  the  acquaintance 
ot  a foreign  artist,  and,  having  from  his  youth 
been  an  adept  at  drawing,  quickly  learnt  the 
art  oi  modelling  in  plaster  from  his  tutor.  He 
tiicn  obtained  employment  in  the  Cincinnati 
.Museum  as  a modeller  in  wax.  Whilst  thus 
engaged,  he  assiduously  cultivated  his  artistic 
powers,  and  with  so  much  success,  that,  in  1835 
he  was  enabled  to  set  himself  up  at  Washington 
™ y'l0!  ' ,?  busts.  Two  years  later  he  pro- 
WnCd  F.llich  for  a long  period  had 

been  a cherished  idea.  In  that  land  of  art  his 
progress  was  very  rapid.  The  first  work  by 
juieh  he  acquired  fame  as  a sculptor  was  an 
w^io;n™arWc-  1351,  his  “Greek  Slave” 
Slaf^llnl\e  Grclt  Exhibition  of  London 


Praxiteles 


opposed  the  war  with  America.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  “Antiquities  of  Roman  Gaul,” 

1 Intellectual  Physics,”  an  essay  on  the  “ Nature 
of  Being,”  a treatise  on  “ Old  Age,”  “ Memorial 
to  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,”  and  other  works. 
b.  at  Lincoln,  1722;  d.  at  Bath,  1805. 

Pozzo  di  Borgo,  Charles  Andre;,  Count, 
■pot' -so  de  bor'-go,  a Corsican  nobleman,  who  was 
sent,  in  1/91,  as  deputy  to  the  National  Assembly, 
to  thank  that  body  for  having  annexed  Corsica 
to  France ; but  afterwards  returned  to  his  native 
island,  and  struggled,  in  concert  with  General 
Paoli,  tor  the  establishment  of  a free  government, 
under  English  protection.  In  1797,'  the  English 
having  abandoned  Corsica,  he  repaired  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  became  the  leader  of  the  French 
refugees.  In  1803  he  went  to  Russia,  and  entered 
the  diplomatic  service  of  that  country.  The 
emperor  Alexander  appointed  him  his  ambassa- 
dor to  Louis  XVIII..  in  1811,  and,  as  the  envoy 
of  Russia,  he  took  part  in  all  the  acts  of  the  Holy 
Alliance.  He  was  present,  as  Russian  commis- 
sioner, at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  where  he  re- 
ceived a wound;  and  afterwards  was  one  of 
those  who  suggested  that  Napoleon  should  be 
exiled  from  Europe.  He  represented  the  empe- 
rors Alexander  and  Nicholas  at  the  court  of 
1 ranee  until  the  year  1831,  when  he  returned  to 
St.  Petersburg.  Shortly  afterwards  lie  resumed 
Ins  former  post  at  Paris,  and  in  1335  repaired  to 
London  as  ambassador  extraordinary  of  the 
czar.  In  1839  he  retired  from  public  affairs, 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Paris,  n.  at  Ajaccio 
Corsica,  1701;  d.  at  Paris,  1842. 

Praed,  Winthrop  Mae k worth, praid,  an  Eng- 
lish poet  and  prose  writer  of  celebrity  who 
commenced  Ills  literary  career  by  contributing 
to  the  “Etonian,”  and  “Knight’s  Quarterly 


u here  it  became  an  object  of  popularity  to  a 

f rkavlc  C c“rcc’  From  that  period  his 

tune  became  European,  and  he  was  everywhere 
, j,c  u highly-giftcd  representative  of 

Ameucan  art.  Ills  other  works  were,  a “ Fisher- 
boy,’’  the  “ United  States,”  for  the  Crystal 

foniia°” r®yJenham ; “ Wash>ngton,"  “ Cali- 
tro  t b..cfA p ;cnsero!aV  and  a number  ofpor- 
wd  mkS.  f hC  Tu*  dlstmouishcd  statesmen 
ancl  pubhc  men  ot  his  native  country.  B.  at 
Loodstoek,  m Vormont,  U.S.,  1805. 

Thomas,  pow'-nal,  an  English 

Ameri/.a.nd  P,°lltldan’  who«  in  1753>  went  to 
’erica,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  New 

and  afterwards  of  Soiuh  Carolina.  IK 
L 10  ,?"*lau‘l  in  1761,  and,  several  year; 

, on  creel  the  iluuse  of  Commons,  where  he 


agazmo.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  IS'-p 
and  in  the  following  year  entered  parliament’ 
where  he  offered  a resolute  opposition  to  the 
Reform  Bill.  A complete  edition  of  his  works 
appeared  in  1861.  b.  1S02;  d.  1839. 

Pratt,  Samuel  Jackson,  prat,  a novelist, 
poet,  and  miscellaneous  writer,  in  early  life’ 
went  on  the  stage,  but  relinquished  that  pur- 
suit, and  subsequently  bcc'inic  an  itinerant  lec- 
turer, a bookseller,  and,  lastly,  an  author  by 
profession.  He  settled  at  Bath,  where,  under 
the  fictitious  appellation  of  Courtney  Melmotli, 
lie  published  several  novels  and  poems.  The 
principal  of  his  poems  were,  “The  Tears  of 
Genius,  on  the  Death  of  Goldsmith,”  “Sym- 
pathy,” and  “ Landscapes  in  Verse.”  His  best 
nove|s  were,  “Liberal  Opinions,”  “Emma  Cor- 
bett, I he  Pupils  of  Pleasure,”  and  “ Family 
Secrets.”  Besides  these  works,  he  published 
Gleanings  through  Wales,  Holland,  and  VVest- 
plialia,  Gleanings  in  England,”  “Harvest 
Home,”  “ The  Pair  Circassian,”  a tragedy  • and 
some  others,  b.  1749;  d.  1814. 

Pratt,  Charles.  (See  Camden-,  Earl  of.) 
Pkaxagoras,  prax-ag'-o-rds,  a Greek  his- 
torian, who  was  a native  of  Athens,  and  wrote 
a his  tory  of  the  sovereigns  of  that  country,  and 
another  of  Constantine;  also  one  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Flourished  about  345, 

Praxiteles,  prax-iU -e-lecs,  a celebrated  Gre- 
cian sculptor,  who  executed  several  fine  statues 
in  bronze  and  marble,  of  Bacchus,  a satyr 
Venus,  and  Apollo.  An  ancient  copy  of  one  of 
his  works,  the  “ Apollo  Sauroetonos,”  is  the 
only  example  of  his  genius  extant.  He  ex- 
celled m the  grace,  tenderness,  and  finish  of 
his  works,  and  was  esteemed  as  second  to 
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Phidias  only.  Phrync,  a celebrated  Thespian 
courtesan,  was  his  mistress,  and  served  as  the 
model  for  his  statues  of  Venus.  He  also  exe- 
cuted a series  called  “The  Labours  of  Her- 
cules,” for  the  temple  erected  to  that  hero  at 
Thebes.  Two  of  his  sous  acquired  fame  as 
sculptors.  Praxiteles  is  supposed  to  have  been 
u.  about  3G0  u.c. ; n.  about  280  b.c. 

Prescott,  William  Hiekling,  pres'-Jcot,  a cele- 
brated American  historian,  who  came  of  a New 
Png-land  family  of  high  honour.  His  grand- 
father, Colonel  William  Prescott,  commanded 
the  American  forces  at  Bunker’s  Hill;  his 
father  was  an  eminent  judge  at  Boston.  In 
1811  lie  was  sent  to  Harvard  University,  where 
he  graduated  in  1814.  While  at  college,  he 
was  deprived  by  an  accident  of  the  use  of  one 
eye;  and  the  sight  of  the  other  became  so  im- 
paired as  to  compel  him  to  abstain  from  any 
lengthened  course  of  study.  Happily,  his  father’s 
circumstances  were  such  as  to  preclude  the 
necessity  of  his  toiling  for  bread.  He  early 
determined  to  devote  himself  to  a life  of  litera- 
ture. Soon  after  quitting  college,  being  ad- 
vised to  travel,  he  went  to  Europe,  and  spent 
two  years  in  an  extended  journey  through  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  returned  to  his'  native  country  with  re- 
stored health,  but  with  no  great  improvement 
in  the  state  of  his  eyes.  His  marriage  took 
place  soon  after,  and  from  this  period  his  days 
Bowed  on  in  diligent  and  uneventful  devotion 
to  literary  pursuits.  But  he  laboured  at  his 
task  under  circumstances  which  would  have 
crushed  many  men.  “ While  at  the  university,” 
he  says,  “ I received  an  injury  in  one  of  my  eyes 
which  deprived  me  of  the  sight  of  it.  The 
other,  soon  after,  was  attacked  by  inflammation 
so  severely  that  for  some  time  1 lost  the  sight 
of  that  also ; and  though  it  was  subsequently 
restored,  the  organ  was  so  much  disordered. as 
to  remain  permanently  debilitated;  while  twice 
in  my  life  since  I have  been  deprived  of  the  use 
of  it  for  all  purposes  of  reading  or  writing  for 
several  years  together.  It  was  during  one  of 
these  periods  that  I received  from  Madrid  the 
materials  for  my  History  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella;  and  in  my  disabled  condition,  with 
my  trails  itlantic  treasures  lying  around  me,  I 
was  like  one  pining  from  hunger  in  the  midst 
of  abundance.  In  this  state  1 resolved  to  make 
the  ear,  if  possible,  do  the  work  of  the  eye.  I 
procured  the  services  of  a secretary,  who  read 
to  me  the  various  authorities ; and,  in  time,  I 
became  so  far  familiar  with  the  sounds  of  the 
different  foreign  languages  (to  some  of  which, 
indeed,  I had  been  previously  accustomed  by  a 
residence  abroad)  that  I could  comprehend  his 
reading  without  much  difficulty.  As  the  reader 
proceeded,  1 dictated  copious  notes ; and  when 
these  had  swelled  to  a considerable  amount, 
they  were  read  to  mo  repeatedly,  till  I had 
mastered  their  contents  sufficiently  for  the  pro- 
pose of  composition.”  But  the  difficulties  of 
composition  had  yet  to  bo  overcome.  Dicta- 
tion was  at  first  tried;  but  finding  that  he 
could  not  attain  the  force  and  freedom  lie  re- 
quired, he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  that 
mode.  A writing-ease  for  the  blind  was  ob- 
tained from  London,  and  “with  this  instru- 
ment,” continues  Prescott,  ‘ 1 have  written 
every  word  of  my  historicals, 


This  modus 


opercindi  exposes  me  to  some  embarrassments; 
— .vhat  lie  is  doing  on  the 


for  as  one  cannot  see  w — _ 

other  side  of  the  paper,  any  more  than  a per- 
80!) 


former  on  the  treadmill  sees  what  he  is  grind- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  it  becomes 
very  difficult  to  make  corrections.  This  re- 
quires the  subject  to  be  pretty  thoroughly  can- 
vassed in  the  mind,  and  all  blots  and  erasures 
to  be  made  then,  before  taking  up  the  stylus. 
This  compels  me  to  go  over  my  composition  to 
the  extent  of  a whole  chapter,  however  long  it 
may  be,  several  times  in  my  mind  before  sitting 
down  to  my  desk.  When  there,  the  work  be- 
comes one  of  memory  rather  than  of  creation, 
and  the  writing  is  apt  to  run  off  glibly  enough." 
In  1833  the  first  of  the  historical  works  com- 
posed under  so  many  difficulties  was  produced, 
under  the  title  of  “ The  History  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  the  Catholic  of  Spain.”  The  work 
became  universally  successful,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  French,  Spanish,  and  German.  Its 
author  was  immediately  elected  a member  of 
the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Madrid.  Prescott’s 
literary  industry  was  not  cheeked  by  the  suc- 
cess of  his  first  work.  He  immediately  devoted 
himself  to  the  delineation  of  another  brilliant 
period  in  the  history  of  Spain,  the  fruits  of 
which  appeared  in  1843,  in  a work  in  three 
volumes,  called  “ The  History  of  the  Conquest 
of  Mexico,”  which  was  received  with  even 
greater  favour  than  that  which  had  greeted  the 
“History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.”  The 
literary  world  recognised  in  it  the  same  careful 
research,  the  same  accuracy  of  statement,  the 
same  persuasive  sweetness  and  beauty  of  style. 
In  1847  he  published  the  “ History  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Peru,”  a work  of  kindred  and  com- 
mensurate excellence  to  that  of  the  “ History 
of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.”  The  historian 
next  devoted  himself  with  unabated  ardour  to 
the  preparation  of  a work  of  wider  range  and 
broader  scope,— tbe  “ History  of  the  Reign  of 
Philip  II.”  He  had  become  one  of  the  great 
literary  names  of  the  age,  and  everywhere  both 
public  and  private  collections  were  thrown  open 
to  him.  It  was  while  preparing  himself  for 
the  composition  of  the  last-mentioned  work 
that  he  paid  a brief  visit  to  England,  where 
he  was  cordially  received  by  individuals  of  the 
highest  literary  and  social  distinction,  and 
where  the  favourable  impression  created  by  his 
works  was  confirmed  by  his  prepossessing  man- 
ners and  appearance.  He  took  ample  time  for  the 
task  which  he  destined  to-be  the  great  perform- 
ance of  his  life.  The  first  two  volumes  of  the 
work  appeared  in  1855 ; and  the  highest  expec- 
tations formed  by  the  public  were  justified.  In 
the  following  year  he  produced  an  edition  of 
Robertson’s  “Charles  V.,”  to  which  notes  and 
a supplement,  containing  an  account  of  the  em- 
peror’s life  after  his  abdication,  were  added. 
In  the  last  year  of  his  life  lie  published  the 
third  volume  of  his  “ History  of  Philip,  which, 
unfortunately,  did  not  complete  the  work.  His 
other  works  consist  of  essays  upon  Italian, 
Spanish,  English,  and  American  literature,  and 
a memoir  of  Brockdcn  Brown,  the  Americmi 
novelist.  He  obtained  the  highest  acknowledg- 
ments of  literary  distinction.  The  Uni\c  . y 
of  Oxford,  in  1350,  conferred^  upon  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  In  1845  he  recei  c 
the  highest  of  all  distinctions  °f  hmd,  in 

being  elected  a corresponding  member  of  the 

class  of  moral  and  political  philosophy  m the 
French  Institute,  succeeding  A avarete,  the 
Spanish  historian.  Of  most  of  the  learned 
societies  of  Europe  he  was  a member,  b.  at 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  1)90;  d-  f=°9. 
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Price,  Richard,  price,  an  English  dissenting 
minister  and  political  writer,  who,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  war,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  zeal  on  behalf  of  republicanism, 
and  published  pamphlets  on  “ Civil  Liberty  ” 
and  “Civil  Government,”  for  which  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  city  of  London.  He  also  wrote 
“ Observations  on  the  National  Debt,”  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  kingdom  was 
on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy.  Soon  after  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  French  revolution,  he  preached  a 
discourse  at  the  Old  Jewry,  in  which  he  exulted 
over  the  misfortunes  of  the  royal  family  of 
France,  in  such  a manner  as  to  call  forth  the 
keen  animadversions  of  Burke.  His  principal 
works  were,  “On  the  Importance  of  Christi- 
anity,” “A  Review  of  the  Principal  Questions 
and  Difficulties  in  Morals,”  “Discussion  of  the 
Doctrines  of  Materialism  and  Necessity,  in  a 
Correspondence  with  Dr.  Priestley.”  n.  at 
Tynton,  Glamorganshire,  1723  ; d.  1791. 

Price,  Rev.  Thomas,  a distinguished  Welsh 
scholar,  whose  life  was  passed  as  pastor  to 
different  congregations  of  his  countrymen. 
The  object  of  his  life  was  to  rescue  Welsh 
literature  from  the  neglect  into  which  it  had 
fallen.  In  1829  he  made  a tour  in  Brittany, 
and  published  an  interesting  account  of  that 
country.  His  principal  works  are, — “ An  Essay 
on  the  Influence  which  the  Welsh  Traditions 
have  had  on  the  Literature  of  Europe,”  a 
“ Critical  Essay  on  the  Language  and  Litera- 
ture of  Wales,”  “ History  of  Wales  and  the 
Welsh  Nation,  from  the  early  ages  to  the  death 
of  Llewelyn  ap  Gruffyd,”  and  an  Essay  upon 
the  “Comparative  Merits  of  the  Remains  of 
Ancient  Literature  in  the  Welsh,  Irish,  and 
Gaelic  Languages.”  b.  in  Brecknockshire,  1787 ; 
d.  ISIS. 

Prichard,  Rees,  pritch'-ard,  a Welsh  divine 
and  poet,  who  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  spent  his  life  as  a rural  pastor 
in  his  native  country.  His  poems  in  Welsh, 
on  religious  subjects,  have  been  often  printed, 
and  are  very  popular  in  Wales,  n.  about  1574 : 
d,  1644. 

Prichard,  James  Cowles,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish physician  and  ethnologist,  who  received  his 
education  for  the  medical  profession  at  Edin- 
burgh. His  inaugural  thesis,  when  taking  his 
M.D.  degree,  was  on  the  physical  history  of 
mankind,  and  to  that  subject  his  attention  con- 
tinued to  be  devoted  till,  in  1813,  his  “ Physical 
History  of  Mankind”  was  produced.  In  that 
work,  not  only  anatomy  and  physiology,  but 
also  philology,  was  introduced,  to  found  a sys- 
tematic history  of  the  races  of  mankind.  This 
work  has  been  several  times  reprinted,  has 
been  translated  into  French  and  German,  and 
is  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  best 
works  of  its  class.  Dr.  Prichard  also  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  study  of  nervous  and 
mental  diseases,  and  was  appointed  visiting 
physician  to  the  Gloucestershire  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, and  in  1845  became  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  lunacy.  He  was  fellow  of  the  Royal, 
and  president  of  the  Ethnological  Society,  and, 
upon  the  installation  of  the  late  duke  of  Wel- 
lington as  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, Dr.  Prichard  was  nominated  M.D.  of  that 
seat  of  learning.  His  principal  works  were, 
‘On  the  Crania  of  the  Laplanders  and  Fin- 
landers,” “ On  the  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic 
Language,”  “An  Analysis  of  Egyptian  Mytho- 
logy,” “On  the  Different  Forms  of  Insanity  in 
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relation  to  Jurisprudence,”  and  a “ Review  of 
the  Doctrines  of  the  Vital  Principle.”  b.  at 
Ross,  Herefordshire,  1785;  d.  in  London,  ISIS. 

Prtdeaux,  John,  pre'-do,  a learned  English 
prelate,  who  was  admitted  to  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fellow,  and,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Holland,  was  chosen  rector.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  regius  professor  of 
divinity,  in  which  he  displayed  considerable 
talents.  He  also  served  the  office  of  vice- 
chancellor,  and  in  1041  was  advanced  to  the 
bishopric  of  Worcester;  but  was  deprived  of 
the  revenues  in  the  civil  war.  He  wrote  ex- 
tensively upon  grammar,  logic,  and  theology, 
and  was  described  as  “a  plentiful  fountain  (if 
all  sort  of  learning.”  b.  in  Devonshire,  1578 ; 
d.  1659. 

Prideatjx,  Humphrey,  a learned  English 
divine,  who,  in  1676,  published,  under  the  title 
of  “ Marmora  Oxoniensia,”  an  account  of  the 
Arundel  marbles,  with  a comment  on  them, 
which  gained  him  great  reputation ; it  also 
procured  him  the  patronage  of  chancellor 
Finch,  who  gave  him  a living  at  Oxford.  In 
1681  he  was  promoted  to  a prebend  of  Norwich, 
of  which  cathedral  he  became  dean  in  1702. 
Being  disabled  from  public  duty,  through  an 
ill-performed  surgical  operation,  he  devoted 
himself  to  composition,  and  produced  his  “Con- 
nexion of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,”  an  ad- 
mirable work,  which  was  translated  into  several 
languages,  and  passed  through  numerous  edi- 
tions. Besides  the  above  works,  he  was  the 
author  of  “Directions  to  Churchwardens,” 
“ The  Life  of  Mahomet,”  “ The  Original  Right 
of  Tithes.”  b.  in  Cornwall,  1648;  d.  1724. 

Peiessnitz,  Vincent,  preexe'-nitz,  the  founder 
of  the  hydropathic  system,  or  system  of  curing 
diseases  by  water,  was  the  son  of  a farmer 
in  Austrian  Silesia,  and,  after  receiving  some 
education  in  the  town  school,  was  put  to  the 
work  of  the  farm.  After  remaining  at  this 
employment  for  several  years,  his  mind  was 
turned  to  the  subject  of  the  “ water-cure”  by  a 
singular  accident.  One  day,  while  taking  a cart 
loaded  with  barley  to  the  fields,  the  horse  be- 
came restive,  bit  him  with  his  teeth,  and, 
throwing  him  down,  dragged  the  cart  over  his 
body.  Two  of  his  ribs  were  broken,  and  a 
medical  man  declared  that,  even  if  he  recovered, 
he  would  remain  a cripple  for  life.  The  future 
water-doctor,  however,  contrived,  by  placing 
himself  in  a certain  position,  so  to  expand  his 
lungs,  that  his  ribs  were  replaced  ; while,  with 
a copious  use  of  cold  water,  lie  kept  down  the 
inflammatory  symptoms.  In  a short  time  lie 
was  quite  recovered,  and  then  commenced  ap- 
plying, in  other  cases,  the  treatment  which  had 
proved  so  beneficial  in  his  own.  Ho  studied 
medicine,  and,  in  time,  formed  an  establishment 
at  Grafenberg,  which  was  soon  resorted  to  from 
all  parts  of  Germany.  Between  the  years 
1829  and  18 13  he  had  treated  1050  patients  suc- 
cessfully, using  neither  medicine,  bleeding,  nor 
blistering.  Water,  open  air,  exercise,  plain 
diet,  and  cheerful  society,  were  his  only  reme- 
dies. b.  1799;  d.  1851. 

Priestley,  Joseph,  preest'-le,  an  English 
natural  philosopher  and  theologian,  who,  at  the 
age  of  22,  became  assistant  minister  to  an  In- 
dependent congregation  at  Nccdluim  Market,  in 
Suffolk;  after  which  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  a 
congregation  at  Nantwieh,  in  Cheshire,  where 
ho  also  kept  a school.  In  1761  he  removed  to 
Warrington,  as  tutor  in  the  belles-lettres  in  tho 
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academy  there.  Ilis  connexion  with  that  insti- 
tution ended  in  1767,  when  he  accepted  an  invi- 
tation from  the  dissenters  at  Leeds,  where  he 
published  several  theological  works,  which  at- 
tracted considerable  notice  and  led  to  a sharp 
controversy.  In  1773  he  went  to  reside  with 
the  carl  of  Shelburne  as  librarian  and  companion. 
Several  years  afterwards  lie  appeared  as  a cham- 
pion of  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity, 
in  which  he  had  his  friend  Hr.  Price  for  an 
opponent.  While  thus  engaged  in  metaphysical 
and  theological  disputations,  he  pursued  his 
philosophical  inquiries  with  ardour;  the  result 
of  which  appeared  in  the  “ Philosophical  Trans- 
actions,” and  in  separate  publications,  par- 
ticularly his  “Experiments  and  Observations 
on  Different  Kinds  of  Air.”  Ilis  engagemen, 
with  Lord  Shelburne  having  been  brought  to 
an  end,  Dr.  Priestley,  with  a pension  ot  £ loO  a 
year,  retired  to  Birmingham,  where  he  became 
pastor  of  a congregation  of  Unitarian  dissenters 
in  1730.  He  there  published  several  ot  Ills 
works ; as,  “ Letters  to  Bishop  Newcomc  on 
the  Duration  of  Christ’s  Ministry,”  and  the 
“ History  of  the  Corruptions  ot  Christianity. 
This  last  brought  him  into  a controversy  with 
Dr.  Horsier.  Dr.  Priestley,  however,  still  per- 
severed, and  published  his  “ History  of  Early 
Opinions  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ.  in 
1791  a riot  happened  at  Birmingham,  owing  to 
an  imprudent  meeting  of  some  of  Ins  friends  to 
celebrate  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille.  Sevcial 
houses  were  pulled  down  and  burnt,  and  Dr. 
Priestley’s  among  the  rest;  by  which  he  lost 
his  library,  manuscripts,  and  philosophical  ap- 
paratus. In  consequence  of  this  disgraceful 
transaciion,  he  retired  to  London,  and  tor  some 
time  officiated  as  pastor  to  the  Lnitarian  con- 
gregation at  Hackney,  of  which  Dr.  Puce  had 
been  minister.  But  his  mind  being  greatly  de- 
pressed by  late  events,  he  went  to  America  m 
1794  and  settled  at  Northumberland,  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  He  was  a fellow  of  the 
Koval  Society,  and  of  other  learned  bodies  m 
different  parts  of  the  world.  He  lived  to  see 
his  phlogistic  system  ot  chemistry  universally 
exploded;  yet  he  persisted  in  defending  it  to 
the  last.  He  was  also  equally  tenacious  ot  lus 
Socinianism.  His  writings  arc  to°  various  to 
be  enumerated.  The  principal  and  best  ate  his 

“Charts  of  History  and  Biography,  his  ills 

tory  of  Electricity,”  the  “ History  and  1 resent 
State  of  Discoveries  relating  to  \i»ion,  Eight, 
and  Colours;”  lectures  on  the  Theory  and 
History  of  Language,”  and  on  the  1 rinciples 
of  Oratory  and  Criticism.  n.  near  Leeds, 
1773  ; d.  in  America,  180-1.  ...... 

Paiir,  Don  Juan,  Marquis  de  los  Castillejos, 
prim,  a Spanish  general  and  statesman  who 
took  an  active  part  on  the  side  ot  Isabella.  II. 

the  civil  war  that  followed  her  accession. 
Like  most  of  the  Spanish  statesmen  of  his 
time  lie  was  sometimes  in  favour  and  some- 
times in  disgrace,  until  his  trial  and  im- 
prisonment for  alleged  high  treason  com- 
n0] led  him  to  retire  awhile  Horn  public 
life.  In  1853-54  lie  fought  on  fl't  s'?c 
Turkey  in  the  Russian  war,  and  in  18o9  60, 
greatly  distinguished  himself  m t'1.0  wai 
between  Spain  and  Morocco,  for  which  ho 
was  made  a marquis  and  grandee  of  Spam, 
in  1861.  In  1866  and  1807,  he  headed  two 
movements  against  the  government ; oi  Isa- 
bella II.,  but  was  compelled  f^oughtneu 
utter  failure  to  leave  Spain.  Ho  was  not, 
862 


however,  destined  to  be  long  an  exile,  for 
in  1863  the  troops  and  navy  declared  against 
the  queen,  who  retired  to  France.  Prim  then 
became  minister  for  war  in  the  provisional 
government,  and  held  the  same  post,  with  that 
of  prime  minister,  during  the  regency  of  Ser- 
rano. n. 1814 

Pbingle,  Thomas,  a Scotch  poet  and  writer 
of  works  of  travel,  was  the  son  of  a lamer, 
and  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of 
Kelso  and  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  After 
publishing  several  minor  effusions,  he  started 
the  “Edinburgh  Monthly  Magazine,”  having 
amon"  his  coadjutors  Lockhart,  Dr.  Brewster, 
Ho-g,  and  Wilson.  In  the  first  number  ap- 
peared an  article  on  the  “ Gipsies,”  gratuitously 
supplied  by  Scott.  This  magazine  afterwards 
became  the  property  of  the  Messrs.  Blackwood, 
and  in  time  its  title  was  changed  to  that  of 
“Blackwood’s  Magazine.”  Pringle  had,  how- 
ever, separated  from  the  periodical,  and  alter 
experiencing  some  pecuniary  embarrassments, 
he,  in  1820,  went  out  with  his  brothers,  who 
were  farmers,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  I he 
families  of  the  Pringles  had  accompanied  them, 
and  soon  a tolerably  prosperous  community  was 


formed.  Through  the  influence  of  Scott  and 


others,  he  subsequently  obtained  the  post  ol 
librarian  to  the  government  at  Cape  Town.  He 
also  set  up  an  academy,  and  started  a news- 
paper, and  was  apparently  on  the  high  road  to 
fortune,  when  his  print,  “ The  South-Afncan 
Journal,”  having  been  declared  by  the  govern®* 
to  contain  a libel  upon  him,  Pringle  fell  under 
the  ban  of  the  government  authorities,  and  in 
time  became  ruined  in  his  prospects,  in  Ib-b 
he  repaired  to  London,  and  sought  to  obtain  the 
sum  of  £1000  as  compensation  for  Ins  losses  but 
without  success.  The  remaining  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  as  a working  literary  man.  His 
chief  works  were,  “A  Narrative  of  a Residence 
in  South  Africa.”  “ An  Account  of  English 
Settlers  in  Albany,  South  Africa,”. and  several 
small  collections  of  poems.  His  two  works  on 
Africa  are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  give  a 
picturesque,  but  at  the  same  time  truthful  nar- 
rative, of  what  the  author  had  seen  His  poetry 
is  fiuent  and  pleasing,  n.  at  Blaiklaw,  leviot- 

dale,  1789 ; d.  183-1.  . n . 

PaissEr,  James,  pnn'-sep,  an  eminent  Ori- 
ental scholar,  who  went  out  to  India  at  an  early 
age  as  a subordinate  in  the  Mint  departmen 
at  Benares.  In  that  city  lie  collected  a valuable 
mass  of  observations,  which  he  published  m at 
important  work,  entitled ‘“Sketches ;of Biaaw.. 
In  1832  he  was  appointed  editor  of  the  Journa 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,”  which  was  produced  a 
Calcutta,  to  which  place  he  had  some  time  pre 
viously  removed.  In  1832  he  succeeded  Wilso 

as  secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society . One 

most  important  of  his  later  researches  was  tk 
deciphering  of  some  inscriptions  which  ten 
baffled  all  previous  Oriental  scholars  He  like 
wise  devoted  himself  to  a profound  study 
Baetrian  coins,  and  by  his  enlightened  and 
dcfatigable  efforts  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
almost  unbroken  series,  from  the  days  of  th 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  modcr 
times.  He  likewise  furnished  articles  on  chi 
mistry,  Indian  antiquities,  and  numismatic 
to  the  journal  of  winch  lie  was  the  edito 

n.  1800 ; i).  18-10.  . ~_1iK 

Pbior,  Matthew,  pri  -or,  an  eminent  EnglK 
poet.  Losing  his  father  when  young,  lus  car 
devolved  upon  his  uncle,  a vintner,  neai  Charm 
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Cross,  who  sent  him  to  Westminster  school,  but 
afterwards  took  him  home  with  the  intention  of 
bringing  him  lip  to  his  own  business.  Prior, 
nevertheless,  still  pursued  his  classical  studies 
as  occasion  permitted,  which  proved  the  means 
of  his  advancement;  for  happening  to  explain  a 
disputed  passage  in  Horace,  to  some  company 
at  his  uncle’s  house,  the  earl  of  Dorset,  one  of 
the  party,  became  his  patron,  and  sent  him  to 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  fellow.  In  IGS7  he  wrote,  in  conjunction 
with  the  lion.  Charles  Montague,  afterwards 
earl  of  Halifax,  a burlesque  upon  Dryden’s 
“Hind  and  Panther,”  in  a poem  entitled  the 
“ Story  of  the  Country  Mouse  and  City  Mouse.” 
The  carl  of  Dorset  introduced  him  to  court  after 
he  left  the  university;  and  in  1G90  he  was  ap- 
pointed English  secretary  to  the  congress  at  the 
Hague,  and  gave  so  much  satisfaction  that 
King  William  made  him  gentleman  of  his  bed- 
chamber. In  1097  he  was  secretary  at  the 
treaty  of  Ryswicli;  in  17U0  he  was  for  a short 
time  secretary  of  state.  In  1713  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  embassy  in  Prance ; 
and  had  not  been  long  there,  when,  going  to 
see  the  curiosities  at  Versailles,  the  officer  in 
attendance  showed  him  the  fine  paintings  by 
Le  Brun  of  the  victories  of  Louis  XIV.,  asking 
at  the  same  time  whether  King  William’s  ac- 
tions were  also  to  be  seen  in  his  palace : “No, 
sir,”  answered  Prior,  “the  monuments  of  my 
master’s  actions  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  but 
in  his  own  house.”  In  1715  lie  was  arrested  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  committed 
to  prison.  He  was  even  excepted  from  the  act 
of  grace;  but,  in  1717,  he  recovered  his  liberty 
without  being  brought  io  trial.  Desidcs  His 
poems,  which  arc  easv,  lively,  and  elegant,  he 
wrote  the  “History  of  his  Own  Times.”  n. 
either  in  Dorsetshire  or  London,  1G64 ; n.  at 
Wimpole,  Cambridgeshire,  1721. 

PKisciANtrSj/wV-i-ui'-KaSjan  eminent  Roman 
grammarian,  whose  work,  “De  Arte  Graroma- 
ticu,”  is  the  most  complete  ancient  treatise  on 
the  subject  extant.  Ilis  works  were  printed  by 
Aldus  Manutius,  at  Venice,  in  1476.  From 
several  expressions  in  his  works,  he  is  believed 
to  have  been  a Christian.  He  was  so  exact  in 
his  .judgment  and  criticisms,  that  to  “ break 
Priscian’s  head”  became  a proverb  for  lalse 
grammar.  Flourished  in  the  Oth  century. 

1 uonus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  pro'-bux,  a Roman 
emperor,  who,  from  being  a common  soldier, 
rose  to  the  highest  military  rank.  After  the 
aeath  of  the  emperor  Tacitus  in  27G,  the 
Eastern  army  proclaimed  Probus,  as  the  reward 
ot  Ins  valour  and  integrity.  He  was  also  ac- 
knowledged by  the  senate;  after  which,  he 
utrned  his  arms  against  the  Gauls  and  Goths, 
r , comPlctely  subdued.  He  next  dc- 
teaked  the  Samaritans,  and  made  an  advan- 
tageous peace  with  Persia.  The  interval  of 
peace  ho  employed  in  rebuilding  cities  and 
occupying  his  soldiers  in  useful  works.  The 
f .c^‘an?  ayai»  taking  up  arms,  Probus  prepared 
to  attack  them,  but  was  murdered  by  his  troons 
at  Sirmium,  in  282.  n.  232. 

from  lnr!,1  ^ L G io  van  n i di \,  pro-clie'-da,  an  Italian 
gentleman,  lord  ot  the  island  of  Procida,  who  dis- 
Unginshcdhimself  as  physician  to  the  emperors 

load  d1!,  '-  aU(  , CciUnui  lV”  both  ^ whom 
n ,w,th  honours  and  possessions 

wealth^ m?eiA|t  CSf,01C(i  of  a Srcat  P()l'tion  of  his 
remit  m™  , c?  .(,t  l>e  formed  the 

resolution  of  depriving  hun  of  his  crown,  and 
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placing  it  upon  the  head  of  Peter  III.,  king  of 
Arragon.  With  infinite  subtlety,  he  organized 
a conspiracy  against  Charles  in  12S2,  and  was 
one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the  great  massacre 
of  all  the  French  in  Sicily,  known  in  history 
under  the  name  of  the  “ Sicilian  Vespers.”  He 
became,  at  a subsequent  period,  the  confidential 
adviser  of  the  Arragonese  princes  ot  Sicily, 
n.  about  1225;  n.  about  1303. 

Proclus  or  Constantinople,  pro'-Tclus,  a 
Platonic  philosopher,  who  wrote  against  the 
Christian  religion,  and  in  one  of  his  works 
sought  to  prove  that  the  world  is  eternal.  He 
also  compused  Commentaries  upon  Plato,  and 
other  works,  d.  at  Athens,  435. 

Procopius,  pro-lco'-pi-us,  a Greek  historian, 
whom  Justin  I.  took  into  his  confidence,  ho- 
noured him  with  the  title  of  Illustrious,  and  ap- 
pointed him  secretary  to  Belisarius.  He  wrote  a 
“ History  of  the  Wars  of  the  Persians,  the 
Gauls,  and  the  Goths,”  also  a “ Secret  History.” 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Bonn 
(in  the  series  of  Byzantine  Historians)  1833. 
Flourished  about  the  6th  century. 

ITioconus  op  Gaza,  a Greek  rhetorician  and 
theologian,  who  wrote  commentaries  on  the 
books  of  the  Kinsrs  and  Chronicles,  and  on 
Isaiah,  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Flourished 
about  520. 

Procter,  Bryan  Waller,  prolc-ter,  a modern 
English  poet,  generally  known  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  Barry  Cornwall.  He  was  educated 
lor  the  legal  profession,  and,  during  many  years, 
held  im -important  appointment  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  lunacy.  His  first  volume  of 
poems  was  produced  in  1S19,  under  the  title  of 
‘‘Dramatic  Scenes,  and  other  Poems.”  Ilis 
“ English  Songs,”  Memoir  and  Essay  prefixed 
to  an  edition  of  shakspeafe,  “ MarcianColonna  ” 
and  others,  evinced,  in  their  author,  the  posses- 
sion of  a graceful  and  refined  order  of  mind. 
Some  of  his  songs  became  popular ; and  one  of 
his  tragedies  (that  entitled  “ Mirandola”) 
which  was  produced  at  Covent-gardcn  Theatre’ 
was  highly  successful.  A collection  of  some 
charming  essays  and  tales  in  prose  by  him  was 
published  in  America,  u.  about  1790. 

. Duodicus,  prod'-i-Jcus , a sophist  and  rheto- 
rician, who  taught  at  Athens,  and  had  for  dis- 
ciples Euripides,  Socrates,  Isocrates,  and  Xeno- 
phon. The  Athenians  put  him  to  death,  on 
pretence  that  he  corrupted  the  morals  of  their 
youth.  Flourished  435  b.c. 

Propertius,  Sextus  Aurelius,  pro-per'-shi-us 
an  eminent  Latin  poet,  who  was  the  esteemed 
“’lend  of  Maecenas,  Ovid,  and  Tibullus.  His 
elegies  arc  usually  printed  with  those  of  Catullus 
A translation  of  them  by  “ Oxford  Hands”  ap- 
peared m 1685.  n.  about  56  n.c. ; n 16  n c 

1 rotagoras,  pro-tag1 -o-r  as,  a Greek  philoso- 
pher of  Abdera,  who  was  at  first  a porter  He 
became  the  disciple  of  Democritus,  to  whose 
system  lie  added  remarks,  doubting  whether  tho 
gods  existed  or  not,  for  which  his  books  were 
burnt  at  Athens,  and  the  author  banished 
1'  lourishcd  in  the  5th  century  n.c. 

Photo  genes,  pro-toj'-e-nees,  a celebrated 
Greek  painter,  who  was  the  rival  of  Apelles 
but  there  existed  a close  friendship  between’ 
them.  Flourished  about  332  n.c. 

Proudhon,  Bicrre  Joseph . prood'-awnq,  a mo- 
dern 1-rench  writer  on  political  economy  who 
acquired  considerable  notoriety  in  840  by  nuh- 
hshing  a work  entitled  “What  is  Property?” 
a question  which  he  himself  answered  in  the 
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first  line  ofliis  work  as  follows:  “ All  Property 
is  Bobbery.”  His  other  works,  which  are  prin- 
cipally remarkable  for  their  Utopian  and  im- 
practicable character,  are,  “ The  Solution  ol  the 
Social  Problem,”  and  a “ System  of  Contradic- 
tions in  Political  Economy.”  In  1849  he  at- 
tempted to  forma  “ People’s  Bank”  at  Paris; 
but  the  scheme  was  broken  up  by  the  condem- 
nation of  M.  Proudhon  to  three  years’  imprison- 
ment, for  alleged  libel;  upon  which  he  took  to 
flight  but  returned  soon  after  and  submitted 
to  his  sentence,  and  regained  his  liberty  in 
1852.  Eor  a pamphlet  directed  against  the 
government  of  Napoleon  111.  and  the  ltomish 
church,  in  1858,  he  was  again  sentenced  to  a 
line  and  imprisonment,  on  which  lie  retired  to 
Brussels,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in 

1865.  B.  1809.  , , 

Pkout,  Samuel,  an  eminent  English  water- 
colour painter,  who  was  the  companion  oi 
llaydon  in  their  student  days;  but,  unlike 
that  ambitious  artist,  Prout  drew  from  nature 
“ the  ivy-mantled  bridges,  mossy  water-mills, 
and  rock-built  cottages  which  characterize 
the  valley  scenery  of  Devon.”  He  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  attract  the  notice  of  John 
Britton  the  anliquary,  and  accompanied  him  as 
draughtsman  in  a tour  through  Cornwall.  _ In 
1805  he  went  to  London,  where  he  maintained 
himself  by  executing  drawings  for  the  print- 
sellers  of  the  metropolis,  and  by  teaching.  In 
time  he  won  a high  position,  and  began  to  pro- 
duce his  remarkable  lithographic  facsimiles  ol 
drawings  made  upon  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  most  important  of  these  were  Sk etches 

made  in  Flanders,  Germany,  France,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  &c.”  He  also  wrote  Hints  on 
Light  and  Shade,  Composition,  & c.  b.  at 

"CSt’l,!™  Aurdins, 
shi-us,  a Latin  poet,  who  was  successively  an 
advocate,  a magistrate,  and  a soldier,  and  chs 
tinguished  himself  in  all  these  professions.  His 


entered  a Scotch  regiment  in  Flanders,  the 
chaplain  of  which  brought  him  to  England, 
where  lie  passed  for  a native  of  Formosa,  and, 
to  support  the  character,  lived  upon  raw  flesh, 
lie  wrote  a pretended  Formosan  grammar,  and 
a history  of  that  island,  which  imposed  upon 
many  learned  persons.  At  length  the  deceit 
was  discovered,  and  Psalmanazar  was  aban- 
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doned  by  his  patrons.  He  next  engaged  with 
the  booksellers  in  compiling  the  “ Ancient 

, ▼ . i ir-  i tt  nhnxn  a?  rnhUin 


•Latin  poems  were  printed  by  Elzevir  in  1667 
with  the  notes  of  Hemsius.  Flounslied  in  the 


4 Prynne!  William,  prin,  an  eminent  English 
lawyer,  who,  in  1632,  was  tried  m the  Star 
Chamber  for  writing  a libel  against  the  queen, 
under  the  title  of  “ Histnomastix  ; or,  a Dis- 
course on  Stage  Plays.”  For  this  lie  was | sen- 
tenced to  stand  m the  pillory,  to  lose  both  ms 
ca?s  and  to  pay  a fine  of  £3000.  In  another 
pamphlet  he  attacked  baud  and  the  bishops,  or 
which  he  was  condemned  to  lose  the  lcmaindei 
ofliis  ears,  to  pay  a fine  of  £5000, to  be  branded 
on  both  checks,  and  to  be  imprisoned  foi  life. 
These  atrocious  sentences  were  rigidly  carried 
into  effect.  The  House  of  Commons  released 
him  in  1614.  He  sat  in  the  Long  Parliament; 
but  though  he  had  been  active  in  promoting 
the’rcbellion,  he  was  an  enemy  to  Gromwcll 
who  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned.  At  the  Be 
storation  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  records  in 
the  Tower.  He  wrote  a very  large  number  of 
books,  chiefly  on  pohTics  and  rehgion  ; also  the 
“ History  of  Archbishop  Laud,  and  the  E'\  es 
of  Kings  John  Henry  1 L and  Edward  1. 
b.  at  Swainswick  near  Bath,  1600,  d.  160J. 

Psalmanazar,  George,  .tar,  ano 

torious  impostor,  who  is  supposed  to  hav  e been 
a native  of  France.  After  obtaining  a good 
education  in  a monastery,  he  went  to  Germany, 
where  lie  pretended  to  be  a Japanese  convcited 
to  Christianity.  Being  reduced  to  disticss,  lie 
861 


Universal  History,”  his  share  of  which  6hows 
considerable  erudition.  His  latter  years  made 
ample  amends  for  his  former  irregularities. 
b.  about  1679;  n.  in  London,  1753. 

Ptolemy  Lagus,  or  Soter,  tol-e-me,  first 
Greek  king  of  Egypt,  was  the  natural  son  of 
Philip  of  Macedon.  He  was  the  favourite  and 
one  of  the  best  generals  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  on  whose  death  he  obtained  Egypt, 
Libya,  and  part  of  Arabia,  to  which,  on  the 
death  of  Perdiccas,  he  added  Ccele-Syria,  Pine- 
nicia,  Judtca,  and  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  He  niade 
Alexandria  his  capital,  where  he  built  a light- 
house  called  the  Pharos,  as  a guide  to  pilots  for 
that  harbour.  He  encouraged  literature  and 
formed  an  academy,  with  a museum,  at  Alex- 
andria. Ptolemy  is  said  to  have  written  the 
“ Life  of  Alexander  the  Great,”  Aid  other  works, 
which  are  lost.  n.  283  b.c. 

Ptolemy  PniLADELrnus,  son  and  successor 
of  the  above,  obtained  bis  surname  (which 
signifies  brother-loving)  in  ridicule,  for  having 
put  to  death  his  two  brothers.  Ptolemy  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Homans.  He  was  a great 
encourager  of  commerce,  for  which  purpose  he 
built  a city  on  the  Bed  Sea.  He  also  con- 
structed considerable  fleets,  both  there  and  in 
the  Mediterranean.  He  was  a liberal  patron  ot 
learned  men,  and  caused  the  Scriptures  to  be 
rendered  into  Greek,  in  that  version  called  the 
Septuagint.  d.  247  b.c. 

Ptolemy  Euergetes,  the  son  and  successor 
of  the  preceding,  declared  war  against  Scleucus 
Callinicus,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  sister 
Berenice.  Ptolemy  made  himself  master  ot 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  was  extending  his  con- 
oucsts  when  the  news  of  a revolt  called  lnm  to 
b>vnt.  He  soon  quelled  the  insurgents,  and 
bv  the  prudence  of  his  reign  acquired  the  name 
of  “Euergetes,”  or  benefactor,  lie  was  poisoned 
by  his  own  son,  222  b.c.  . 

Ptolemy  Philopator  ( father-loving  ),  lro- 
nicallvso  called, from  his  cruelty  in  poisoning  Ins 
father  He  also  put  to  death  his  mother,  brother, 
uncle,' and  sister,  and  is  said  to  have  exposed  a 
number  of  Jews,  on  a plain,  to  the  fun i O his 
elephants ; but  those  animals  instead  of  destroy- 
ing the  intended  victims,  fell  upon  the  Egyp- 
tians; on  which  the  tyrant  out  of  car  con- 
ferred great  favours  on  the  Jewish  nation. 

D'Ptoli;my  Epiphanes,  or  “ Illustrious, ^ruc- 
cccdcd  his  father  Plulopaicr,  and,; ^tthcDurin* 
14,  assumed  the  reins  of  government  During 
his  minority,  Antiochus  the  Great  conquend 
large  portions  of  his  langdom;  but  afl^rnards 
restored  them  to  Pto  emy,  when  he  F^c  lum 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  Ptolemy  was  poi- 
soned B.C.  181.  3 

Ptolemy  Philomktor,  son  ana  successor 

of  the  preceding,  having  declared  war  against 
ot  T.nc i prcLc  i *?’  was  taken  prisoner  l>y 

him  The  Egyptians  then  placed  Physeon,  liis 
the  throne,  whom  An  loehus  dc- 
posed^and11  restored  PUHometor,  who  died  ol 
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fi  wound  received  in  battle  against  Alexander 
Lalas,  king  of  Syria,  b.c.  146. 

Ptolemy  Physcon,  so  called  from  the  pro- 
minence of  his  belly,  succeeded  his  brother  Plii- 
lometor,  and  was  a cruel  and  sensual  tyrant. 
On  account  of  the  persecutions  which  they 
endured,  the  people  of  Alexandria  emigrated 
into  Asia;  and  his  subjects  having  revolted 
against  lnm,  he  murdered  his  son  Memphitis 
from  suspicion,  d.  117  b.c. 

Ptolemy  Lathyrus  (“gray  pea”),  so  called 
Irom  an  excrescence  on  his  nose  resembling  a 
pea,  succeeded  his  father  Physcon;  but  was 
soon  after  driven  to  Cyprus  by  his  mother  Cleo- 
patra, who  gave  the  crown  to  her  son,  Ptolemy 
Alexander.  Lathyrus  having  mustered  an  army 
invaded  Judaea,  and  committed  great  cruelties  on 
the  Jews;  after  which  he  marched  to  E°-ynt 
but  was  unsuccessful.  On  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander he  ascended  the  throne,  d.  81  b.c. 
Ptolemy  Auletes,  which  surname  he  ob- 

-+-s  skl11  in  Pla-ving  on  the  flute, 
was  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  preceding  and 
ascended  the  throne  after  the  death  of  his  father 
He  ceded  Cyprus  to  the  Romans,  with  a large  tri- 
r s,°  displeased  Ins  subjects,  that  they 

revolted,  and  placed  his  daughter  Berenice 
on  the  throne.  By  the  help  of  his  allies  he 
toS  “s5“i»“.  put  his  daughter 

throne  with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  whom  he  mar- 

nev  thfprdll5  t°  tl}e  wiU  of  his  father.  Pom- 
Pe/  ple  ^reat,  who  had  been  bis  guardian  fled 
^.^Sypt  after  his  defeat  at  Pharsalia,  and  was 
gffiS  hJ  hlm;,  Pto'emy,  who  was  no  more 
faithful  to  Ctesar  than  he  had  been  to  his  rival 

Claudius,  an  eminent  Egyptian 

ler&%vZd  metilemiuician,  is  celebrated 
r>i  i j-i  S}stcm  of  the  IVorld,”  in  which  he 
placed  the  earth  as  the  centre  of  the  system 

hT'gSJ  1plaue1ts>  and  stars  revolved! 
ns  Geography  describes  the  whole  world  as 

in  hiS  daS’  and  was  the  great  text- 
S ppL  science  of  winch  it  treats  until  the 
tians  and  Pn  lVhen  the  discoveries  of  the  Vene- 
A™mafl  Lf  p U?l\eS^.Ci?monstrated  its  errors. 

WM  n,!hPgL1'1'eCiedl^I0U  of  tllis  curious  work 
18iQ P dished  m the  • Tauehnitz  Classics,”  in 

Ptolem'^c  try  curiou?,maP>  giving  a view  of 

selin ™n  hS'p/0'1?’  Was  furnished  by  Gos- 
ofth'c  An,'  , Researches  upon  the  Geography 

rihed  a?A?ntS)  Ip-Ublished  atParis  1813.  FiS 
PuBLiVo  ?an^la  ??rly  in  the  2nd  century 
Pnm^o  c ^ee  Valerius,  Publius.) 

Syria  wlm  &YEUS>  J pub'-li-us,  a comic  poet  of 

named  Domitbis^  n1St  slave,  .to  a patrician 
His  works  ;vb°  gave  him  his  liberty, 

them  are  nroa  lost.  but ; some  quotations  from 
authors  Preserved  in  the  writings  of  ancient 
PiJFFvvnip1^ Cd  at,R?me.  about  40  b.c. 
eminent  vrrit/f’  ‘bamuc  . i e>  P00f  -fen-dorf,  an 
studied  atL^V °n  , univ.ersal  jurisprudence, 
PldlosophvYaf  n’ w,cre  applied  himself  to 
hP  aw>  and  the  mathematics  In  lfisq 

£ appo  ?ted  tutor  to  the  son  of  Coyer  am 
Denrnark°fhthfe  klng,  of  Sweden  to  the  court  of 

t wo  count r i es  th  Fr"  b?aHnl  out  bctween  the 
thrown  into  £ famdy  °ftne  ambassador  was 
rest.  U C and  Puffendorf  with  the 

versal  Jurisnrude^0--^  bls1treatise  on  “Uni- 
805  P udencc>  'V-.ich  was  printed  at 


Pujol 


Hrn  h,  g l 1C6d:  TJUS  work  obtained  for 
the  Professorship  of  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations  at  Heidelberg;  whence,  in  1670,  he  re- 
moved by  the  invitation  of  the  king  of  Sweden 
to  Lunden,  and  was  appointed  professor  in  the 
™r?lty  ^ that  city.  He  was  afterwards 
created  a baron,  and  historiographer,  by  the 
bwedish  monarch.  In  1688  lie  went  to  Berlin 
u her e he  became  counsellor  of  state.  His  other 

16°54  ” “u-  ,Hlstory '°f  Sweden  from  1628  to 
Rl.sto.ry  of  Charles  Gustavus;”  “Ilis- 
tory  of  Frederic  William  the  Great,  elector  of 
Brandenburg;  and  treatise  on  “The  Law  of 
hature  and  Nylons.”  b.  at  Chemnitz,  Saxony, 
1632 ; D.  at  Berlin,  1694.  •r’ 

Pu'sin> an  eminent  French 
ai  clntectuia1  draughtsman,  who  settled  in  Lon- 
don  and  became  an  assistant  to  the  architect 
^alb;  jIc  a,so  Published  a number  of  works  on 
architecture,  the  most  important  of  which  were 
Specimens  of  Gothic  Architecture  from 

the1' °*lv2 lfiCeSiinAE*"g,andj'’  “Specimens  of 
Sri  «SSvCtnral  Antlduities  of  Normandy;” 
and  Gothic  ornaments.”  b.  1762  ■ p 1832 

ncnil7u1N,i^ilgUSti1n.?Ve,by  Northmore,'  an  emi- 
nent English  architect,  and  the  son  of  the 

picceding,  under  whom  he  acquired  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  his  art.  He  was  next 
engaged  as  the  designer  of  furniture  for  the 
apartments  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  subsequently 
rlrqimf  Jllmie  f.,°  tllc  Production  of  Gothic 

work  A^f0r  , g?ld  and  silver  smith's 

woik,  &c  About  1841  he  embraced  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  soon 
afterwards  became  extensively  employed  in  de- 

oFVhS  eiCleSlastical  structures  for  the  service 
of  that  church  From  his  plans,  churches 
chapels,  convents,  and  schools  were  erected 
throughout  Great  Britain.  His  best  works Are 
he  cathedral  church  of  St.  Marie,  at  DmS? 
the  cathedral  of  St.  George,  Southwark  Lon  I 

nooV  Md  tlv,6  ^0m^n  Catholic  churches  at  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. For  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury 
b,s  constant  patron,  he  built  a monas- 
teiyand  church  at  Alton  Towers;  he  also  de- 
signed  the  gateway  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford 
His  latest  employment  was  the  designing  and’ 
superintendence.  of  the  interior  of  the  new 
palace  at  Westminster.  His  chief  literary  works 
“ Trnn  pG- los.sary  °f  Ecclesiastical  Ornaments ;” 
True  Principles  of  Pointed,  or  Christian  Ar- 
clj'jiccturo ; and  “ An  Apology  for  the  Revival 
° Ch^an  Architecture.”  He  unfortunately 

Purnr  TlM F ^ P°Wers-  15  • 1810;  D.  1852^ 
UJ°L>  Abel  dc,  poo-shol',  one  of  the  most  able 
Ti  ench  painters  of  the  19th  century,  was  born  at 
Valenciennes  the  native  town  of  Watteau,  and 
at,a  very  earIy  age  became  a pupil  of  David 
whose  peculiar  manner— that  of  a1  school  now’ 

W nfd'Mt“‘!1CnhC-itCd'  In  181°-  his  Pic- 
turc  of  Jacob  blessing’  Joseph’s  Childrpn** 

fiiirafCtnd  *ye  attention  °f  connoisseurs,  and  in 
the  following  year  “Lycurgus  presenting  the 
Heir  to  the  I lirone”  obtained  the  grand  prize 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  painter’s  reputa- 

Mde  PnfoiartRo3Tertm0r0  industrious  than 
M.  de  Pujol.  Besides  his  many  oil  paintings 

among  which  the  most  famous  is  “St.  Stephen 
preaching  the  Gospel,”  in  the  Valeneiennes 
museum— he  was  the  author  of  several  frescoes 
in  phurches  °f  St.  Sulpico  and  St.  Roch,  and 
m the  Paris  Bourse;  and  took  part  in  the  deco- 
rations of  the  library  of  the  Louvre  and  Gin 
Diana  Gallery  at  Fontainebleau.  He ’became  « 
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member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  1835, 
when  Fe  succeeded  Baron  Gres,  and  was  also 
an  officer  in  the  Legion  of  Honour,  b.  1785; 

BpfcraEn,  St  .,Pul-lcee'-ri-a,  empress  of  the 
East  was  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Arca- 
dius  ’ and  ruled  in  conjunction  with  her  brother, 
Theodosius  the  Younger.  On  his  death,  in 
450  she  espoused  Maroianus,  and  associate 
him  in  the  government.  She  convened  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  in  451,  and  liberally  patro- 
nized learned  and  religious  men.  b.  399,  *>•  453 

m PUCCI,  Luigi,  pool'. Che,  an  eminen  F orenhne 

nnet  He  wrote  an  epic  poem,  entitled  Mor 
y’ante  Ma°-giore,”  in  which  are  blended  sacred 
and  profane  matters  in  a very  extraordinary 
manner  The  finest  passage  m the  poem  is  the 
episode  of  the  death  of  Roland  in  the  pass  o 

Eoncesvalles.  b.  1431;  b-  TTmip"i- 

Pttt  s7kv  Ferencz  Aurcl , pool' -sice, an  I Lmga 
rian  poffian  and  writer,  who,  after  competing 

Ins  education  as  an  advocate  : X^K^ti- 
nnplp  M Feiervary,  an  eminent  Hungarian  ami 
nuaiw  on  a tour  through  Germany,  Italy,  and 
fh'Pit’ Britain  In  1840  he  became  a member  of 
SSi,  diet;  but  lwvinf  lost  Lie  seat 

cur^  the  support  of  that  power  for  Hungary 
In  his  absence,  the  Hung^  cause  was  lost. 
Aft-pv  Kossuth’s  arrival  m England,  Euiszicy  ue 
came  his  intimate  companion,  and  aecompamec 
,,  Vi,  a traiv  through  America.  A description 

TXSSSX&  was  published  in  a vo- 
ot  his  America  j ^ -t  d 15]ue he  also 

entitled  " Britain,"  and, 

an  English  statesman,  became  _ a membei  of 
the  House  •(»—»>}  Sjfdefcnded 

him  with  oiec  Ji  appointed  seere- 

S the®  privyfouncil? f llfbad  bem  a" popular 
ea,-pd°™l  CHBQeorge  ^poor'-bak,  a German  ma- 

pyri^?ptK^oy  aUTonno^alUp^Iuits, 
himself  P^’pa  y est  - invented  some 

translated  ptolcmy  s ™g  , tableB, 

astronomical  mstaumente,  consu  ^ ^ pur> 
.and  made  }"r°us  oh  ^ ^iennn>  1461. 
bach,  near  Linz, 1 - > f an  emincnt  English 
Puuckll,  Henry, p ** ^ , t up  in  the  king’s 
musical  eomposei,  was  g h anist  of 

chapel ; at  thc  ngc  of  lS  was  made  ^ ^ 
Westminster  Abbey,  and,  m > cluu.ch 
organists  of  the  chapel-royal.  ^ ^ operns 
.music  is  m the  grandest  s y > } t h 

arc  very  fine.  Brydcn,  whose  son^s^^^  >Hig 

paid  a Cue  comphmcn  collection 

beautiful  songs  were  published 
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entitled  “Orpheus  Britannicus.”  b.  in  Lon- 
don, 1658 ; d.  1695,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  , , , , „ ..  . 

Puhchab,  Samuel,  pur  -Teas,  alearned  English 
divine  and  writer,  who  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and,  after  entering  into  orders,  obtained 
tlie  vicarage  of  Eastwood,  m Essex,  m l 504; 
but  having  conceived  the  idea  of  compiling  a 
collection  of  voyages,  he  removed  to  London, 
in  order  to  prosecute  Ins  studies,  and  left  bis 
living  to  his  brother.  After  settling  in 
he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  St.  Martin, 
Lud-ate,  and  was  also  appointed  chaplain  to 
Archbishop  Abbot.  His  works  are  as  valuable 
as  they  arePcurions  : “ Purehas,  his  Pilgrimage ; 
or  Relations  of  the  World,  and  the  Religions 
observed  in  all  Ages  and  Places  discovered 
from  the  Creation  unto  this  Present,  the  ma- 
terials for  which  he  derived  from  upwards  of 
1300  authors.  He  also  produced  Purehas,  his 
Pilgrims;”  the  difference  between  which  and 
fhe°  nreceding  is  thus  stated  by  himself.^ 

“ These  brethren,  holding  mnc^.^ese.ni;i*aP.cet^ 
name,  nature,  and  feature,  yet  differ  m botr.  the 
object  and  the  subject ; that  being  mme  mvn  in 
matter  though  borrowed,  and  in  the  form  ot 
words ’and  method;  whereas  the  Pilgrims  are 
the  authors  themselves,  acting  their  own  parts 
in  thek  own  words.”  He  also  wiote  “ Micro- 
« or,  the  History  of  M.u/^ud  sor», 

STvscim  AleSer,  'sergieviieh  VoMj 
Hv  the  Byron  of  Russia.  Whilst  a student  .i« 
neglected  Ms  studies  for  poetry,  a:<d  imme- 
diately after  quitting  the  Academy  he  began  ta 
exercise  his  talents  in  writing  verses  to  hberty , 

sffasa  iga 

^JSfSSSJ^^SS^ 

mtmmi 

§§§ mrn^ 

at P v s k V7 C D r ^Ld'v ard’  Bouveric,  | 

English  divine  ?"dtl^csfabhshed^ church! 
that  movement  m the  esmu  ,.  , „ \nd 

Engli°s™cburch  since  tbo  Rc^mariom^Hej 
curred  the  displeasure  o other  ha 

SSSSiJSSSi  a band  of  strong  partia 
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nmong  the  clergy  of  England.  Dr.  Pusey  wrote 
several  volumes  of  sermons,  adapted  some 
Eoman  Catholic  devotional  works  for  the  use  of 
the  established  church,  and  edited  the  “ Amrlo- 
Gatholic  Library.”  b.  1800.  8 

Putnam,  Israel,  puf-nam,  an  American  re- 
publican genera],  was  destined  for  the  occu- 
pation  of  a farmer,  and  continued  iii  that  avo- 
cation till  the  French  and  Indian  war  broke 
out,  when,  at  the  ago  of  36,  he  took  service  in 
the  English  army,  and  from  his  known  courage 
and  energy,  received  the  command  of  a com- 
pauy  of  hght  troops  or  “ rangers,”  at  the  head 
of  which  he  performed  prodigies  of  valour 
during  ten  years.  When  the  dispute  between 
his  country  and  England  commenced,  he  was 
following  the  quiet  life  of  a farmer  and  tavern- 
keeper ; but  the  first  blood  that  was  shed  roused 
^s,hfy  energy.  He  was  nominated  major- 
general  by  Congress;  and  at  Bunker’s  Hill 

thrniiX°rM0andT  durlnS'  Washington’s  retreat 
through  Lew  Jersey,  showed  himself  one  of 
the  bravest  and  most  devoted  of  the  patriot 

narniv8!  ^ m 1779  be  was  stricken  with 

cS™eu£r™rtts' ms:  ”• « b'ooiij“- 

Hfry  Jan]es’  P1’  a»  English  poet- 
laureate,  who  was  educated  at  the  University  of 

anrl  n ’ produced  several  volumes  of  poems 
and  a translation  of  Aristotle’s  “ Poetics  ” 

1790Ch  °Hoa!ned  (or  him  the  offiee  of  laureate  in 

maSstS  '™/S0  a membcr  °f  Parliament,  a 
magistrate,  and  a commissioner  of  police  His 
verses  are  both  poor  and  tame,  n in  Berk 
shire,  about  1745;  d.  1813. 

J.°-ln’  pfm>  an  En8',ish  statesman,  who 
received  his  education  at  the  University  of 

studv^’mp  ,afterwa^ds  applied  himself  toJ the 
Sn  !or=I/  i.  aw;  T,he  rePresentative  of  a good 

ile  ea.rly  enteredgthe 
liouse  of  Commons,  where  he  distinguished 

“ as  a bold  a»d  eloquent  debated  As 
one  of /he  °Ck’ in  Devonshire,  he  was 
measures1  of  rhP,  enTergetl?  opposers  of  the 
ene  nf  +L1  Chjrles  E>  and  in  1626  acted  as 

the  Duk^nf  naniaPeiT  of  the  imPeachment  of 
a vernn  1 Uuckingham.  In  1640  he  delivered 
to  whfnh  lb  aSp,Cedl  10  the  House  of  Commons 
waTtheh“  m-  nCC-  ai'ied  H?afc  the  earl  of  Strafford 

thosec^M 

liameni  St>rUffg  e between  Charles  and  the  Par- 
ordnance^imtWs  l°S”lted  Nontenant  of  the" 

during  several °^arRdnMtCr  Aaboarmg  steadily 
as  a vtoroufl  Uf,arn8}’ ,at  ,len?th  attracted  notice 
sides  his  d ,b  e 'andscape-painter.  Be- 
es  his  paintings,  ho  produced  several  collec- 


Fythias 


tions  of  lithographic  drawings,  the  chief  of 
“ WinrlTere  * ?h.!  Er'Flish  Lake  Districts,”  and. 

atSistouaoo.  SurrouQdins  SceneH-”  *• 

fo/mWWh^fX^  ? Greek  PbiioBopher,  who 
rounded  the  Pyrrhoman  or  first  sceptic  school 

which  doubted  the  truth  of  everything.  After 

ti  ai  fofA'lovf ' iA ”axai'chus>  be  followed  in  the 

attended  61  8 arm?.i“to  India>  where  he 

attended  the  Gymnosoplnsts,  and  acauired  i 

om  tne  tuiy  ot  the  insurgents  by  some  faithful 
servants,  and  conveyed  to  GlauciL!  S of  the 
Illyrians  who  brought  him  up  and  restorer? 
him  to  his  throne,  lie  was  obliged  to  take 
Neoptolemus  as  a partner  in  the  government? 
but  the  latter  having  attempted  his  life’ 

Bnno1USTjafeated  him,  and  henceforth  reigned 
alone  His  reign  dates  from  295  b o fle 

wards  went  to  Sicily,  and  contributed  to  expel 
the  Carthaginians ; but,  in  sailing  to  Tarentum 
s fleet  was  defeated,  and  only  a few  onfis 

Pyrrhus  is  oue  of  the  finest  in  Plutarch*1’^  °f 

yeais,  and,  after  travelling  over  a great  part  of 
Asia,  returned  to  his  native  place  fbuT  iindin  J 
lat  Polycrates  had  usurped  the  government  a? 
f™’  b,e  went  to  Crotona,  in  Ita[y  Sre  he 
taught  philosophy  with  great  reputation  Sin 
dents  came  to  him  from  all  parts  on  whom  h<T 
aft?086  y -ai  Probationary  silence  fo’r  five  years  • 
after  which  they  were  required  to  placd^thph’ 
pioperty  m the  common  stock.  He  areatlv  ve 
iormed  the  manners  of  the  people  o?r,-n‘L, 


d the  unlawfulness  of  eating  animal  food  u’ 

at  Samos,  about  570  b.c.;  d.  about  604  b.c.’  * 

1 it hk as,  pith  -e-a8,  a Greek  traveller  who 
was  the  contemporary  of  Aristotle,  and  rendered 
himself  famous  by  his  skill  in ’mathematics 
nn°milaVe  <id  into  .various  countries  and  made" 
numerous  discoveries,  particularly  with  respect 
to  he  engt  h of  the  days  in  different  clStes 
and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  In  Ids 
Description  of  the  Ocean,”  lie  states  that  I n 

sai^d  through  the  English ’channel  and  as  fa? 

“ih2 9>  generally  supposed  to  be  Iceland 
PvTniiAs,  a rhetorician  of  Athens  who 
opposed  Demosthenes,  and  sarcastically  sa  d 

that  his  orations  smelt  of  tho  lamp  ly  1 

PifTUiAs.  (See  Damon.)  1 
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Quabrio,  FrancisXavier,  quad'-re-o,  a learned 
Italian  writer,  whose  principal  works  are,  “On 
the  Italian  Poetry,”  “History  of  Italian  Poetry," 
“Historical  Dissertations  upon  the  Valteline.” 
b.  1695;  n.  at  Milan,  1766. 

Quarles,  Francis,  quawrles,  an  English  poet, 
who  received  the  appointment  of  cupbearer  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.,  and  queen  of 
Bohemia,  after  which  he  became  secretary  to 
Archbishop  Usher,  and  chronologer  to  the  city 
of  Loudon.  He  was  a zealous  royalist,  for  which 
his  estates  were  sequestrated  and  his  goods 
plundered.  The  loss  of  his  manuscripts  is  said 
to  have  preyed  so  much  upon  his  spirits  as  to 
occasion  his  death.  He  wrote  several  works, 
the  best  known  of  which  is  his  “ Emblems,  Me- 
ditations, and  Hieroglyphics.”  Pope  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  considerably  indebted  to  his 
works,  b.  near  Komford,  Essex,  1592;  d.  1614. 

Quatrehere  be  Quincy,  Antoine  Chrysos- 
tom, kat'-re-mair,  an  eminent  French  archeolo- 
gist, who  uecame  a member  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  in  1790;  but  having  declared  himself 
in  favour  of  a constitutional  monarchy,  was 
thrown  into  prison  during  the  Eeign  of  Terror, 
and  remained  there  thirteen  months.  Ilis 
royalist  principles  subsequently  led  to  Ills  being 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Directory ; but  he 
contrived  to  effect  his  escape.  Under  the  empire 
he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
where  he  led  a retired  and  studious  life.  At  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  received  the  ap- 
pointments of  royal  censor,  intendant-general 
of  the  public  arts  and  monuments,  and  member 
of  the  Council  of  Instruction.  He  subsequently 
became  member  of  t he  French  Institute,  perpe- 
tual secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
deputy  for  the  department  of  the  Seine.  His 
principal  works  were,  “ Dictionary  of  Architec- 
ture,” “ The  Arts  of  Design  in  France,”  and 
lives  of  Eaffaelle,  Canova,  and  Michael  Angelo. 
B.  at  Paris,  1755;  d.  1849. 

Quattromani,  Sertorio,  quat'-tro-ma'-ne,  a 
learned  Italian  writer,  who,  through  the  influ- 
ence. of  Paul  Manutius,  was  admitted  into  the 
library  of  the  Vatican,  where  he  studied  the 
Greek  writers  with  great  avidity.  He  was  after- 
wards taken  into  the  service  of  the  duke  of 
Nocera,  who  held  him  in  great  esteem.  After 
the  death  of  his  patron,  ho  accepted  an  in- 
vitation from  the  Prince  de  Stigliano,  but  did 
not  long  remain  in  his  service.  He  translated 
the  “jEneid”  into  Italian  verse;  and  his  works 
were  printed  together  at  Naples  in  1714.  b.  at 
Cosenza,  Naples,  about  1541  ; d.  about  1606. 

Q.uerini,  Angelo  Maria,  quai-re'-ne,  a cele- 
brated Italian  cardinal,  who  at  the  age  of  17 
entered  the  order  of  Benedictines.  In  1710  he 
travelled  in  Germany,  whence  he  passed  to  Hol- 
land, England,  and  Prance,  in  which  countries 
he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  age,  particularly  Newton,  Bentley, 
Fenelon,  and  Montfaucon . Benedict  XIII.  made 
him  archbishop  and  cardinal,  which  dignities 
he  filled  with  great  reputation.  Cardinal  Que- 
rini  formed  a magnificent  library,  which  he  gave 
to  the  Vatican.  His  most  important  works 
were  a Latin  treatise  upon  the  Antiquities  and 
History  of  Corfu ; a Literary  History  of  Bresciaf; 
Lives  of  Popes  Paul  I.,  If.,  and  III.;  and  an 
edition  of  the  Letters  of  Cardinal  Pole.  b.  at 
Venice,  1680;  d.  at  Borne,  1765. 
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Quesnay,  Francois,  kes'-nai,  a learned  French 
physician,  who  became  consulting  physician  to 
Louis  XV.,  king  of  France,  who  granted  him 
letters  of  nobility  on  curing  the  dauphin  of  the 
small-pox.  He  was  also  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  of  the  Eoyal  Society 
of  London.  He  gave  much  attention  to  agri- 
cultural and  economic  science,  the  study  of  which 
latter  he  may  be  said  to  have  introduced  into 
France,  and  upon  which  he  wrote  several  trea- 
tises. He  was  the  principal  of  the  Society  called 
Economists.  His  chief  works  are,  “ On  the 
Effects  of  Bleeding;”  “Physical  Essay  on  the 
Animal  Economy;”  and  “Treatise  on  Fevers." 
B.  1694;  D.  1774. 

Quesnel,  Pasquier,  Jces-nel,  a celebrated 
French  controversialist,  who  studied  theology, 
after  which  he  became  distinguished  by  his 
learning  and  piety;  but  being  a zealous  Jan- 
senist,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Brussels,  where 
he  published  his  “ Eeflections  on  the  New 
Testament,”  which  work  was  attacked  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  occasioned  so  much  controversy, 
that  Pope  Clement  XL  issued  his  famous 
bull,  called  “ Unigenitus,”  against  Quesnel's 
book.  Through  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits  he 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  put  in  irons ; but 
he  effected  his  escape,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
Spanish  gentleman.  He  wrote  a number  of 
pieces  of  practical  and  controversial  divinity. 
b.  at  Paris,  1634 ; n.  at  Amsterdam,  1719. 

Quevedo  y Villegas,  Francis,  kai-vai'-do, 
an  eminent  Spanish  author,  who  cultivated  both 
poetry  and  prose,  and  his  works  were  much 
esteemed ; but  some  of  them  gave  such  offence 
that  the  author  was  thrown  into  prison,  where 
he  remained.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  at  Madrid  in  1794,  by  Sancho,  in  11 
vols.  8vo.  His  “ Visions  of  Hell  ” have  been 
translated  into  English,  b.  1580 ; n.  1645. 

Quillet,  Claude,  keel'-lai,  a French  physician 
and  Latin  poet,  who,  to  avoid  the  resentment  of 
Cardinal  Eichelieu,  retired  to  EOme,  where  he 
wrote  his  “ Calliptedia,”  a Latin  poem,  on  the 
art  of  having  beautiful  children.  In  this  piece 
he  satirized  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who,  instead  of 
punishing  him,  gave  him  an  abbey.  In  1656, 
Quillet  published  a new  edition  of  his  poem, 
dedicated  to  the  cardinal,  substituting  an  eulogy 
instead  of  satire.  He  also  wrote  a Latin  poem 
called  “ The  Henriad.”  His  “ Callipacdia”  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Eowe.  b.  1602; 
d.  1661. 

Quin,  James,  quin,  an  eminent  English  actor, 
who  was  intended  for  the  law ; but,  having  a 
strong  inclination  for  the  stage,  joined  a com- 
pany of  players,  and,  after  performing  at 
Dublin  and  other  places  with  applause,  was 
engaged  at  Covent  Garden,  where  he  played 
Falstaff  with'  the  greatest  success.  He  be- 
came the  first  actor  of  his  time  till  Garrick 
appeared.  In  1746  the  rival  actors  performed 
together  in  the  “ Fair  Penitent,”  and  exhibited 
an  astonishing  display  of  powers.  Quin  was 
employed  by  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  to  in- 
struct the  royal  children  in  elocution ; and  when 
he  was  informed  of  the  graceful  manner  in 
which  George  III.  delivered  his  first  speech  from 
the  throne,  he  emphatically  said,  “Ay,  it  was  I 
who  taught  the  boy  to  speak.”  About  this  time 
he  obtained  a pension,  having  retired  from  the 
stage  some  years  before,  b.  in  London,  1693; 
n.  at  Bath,  1766. 

Quinault,  Philip,  ke  -nolle,  a French  dra- 
matic poet,  who  is  considered  the  first  author  of 
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Rabelais,  Francois, 


Raleigh,  Sir  W 


Reaumur, 
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French  operas.  He  also  produced  several  tra- 
gedies and  comedies  of  considerable  merit.  He 
was  a member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  ob- 
tained a pension  from  Louis  XIV.  The  works 
of  Quinault  were  printed  at  Paris,  with  his  Life, 
in  1715.  b.  at  Paris,  1635 ; n.  1688. 

Quince v,  Thomas  de.  (See  De  Quincey, 
Thomas.) 

Quinet,  Edgar,  Tce'-nai,  a modern  French 
author  and  statesman,  who,  after  pursuing  his 
educational  career  in  his  native  country  with 
some  distinction,  repaired  to  the  university  of 
Heidelberg,  where  he  completed  his  education 
in  the  most  brilliant  manner.  In  1828  he  was 
appointed  a member  of  the  scientific  commission 
dispatched  to  the  Morea,  and  in  1839  became 
professor  of  foreign  literature  to  the  Faculty  of 
Letters  at  Lyons.  An  eloquent  and  [ardent  ad- 
vocate of  republicanism,  the  principles  of  which 
he  defended  both  in  his  writings  and  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  he  was,  alter  the  coup 
d’etat,  expelled  from  France.  He  took  up  his 
residence  at  Brussels,  and  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  literature.  As  an  author  he  was  very 
prolific  and  diverse.  His  most  important  works  | 
were,  “Modern  Greece,”  “Art  in  Germany,” 

“ Liberty  of  Discussion  in  Religious  Matters,” 

“ The  Austrian,  French,  Spanish,  and  Neapo- 
litan Crusade  against  Rome,”  which  was  an 
energetic  protest  against  the  attacks  made  upon 
the  republic  of  Rome  in  1848;  “ The  Philosophy 
of  the  History  of  France,”  and  a dramatic  poem. 
He  also  contributed  many  interesting  and  valu- 
able articles  to  the  “ Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.” 
In  1852  he  married,  at  Brussels,  the  daughter  of 
the  Moldavian  poet  Assaki.  b.  at  Bourg,  Ain, 
1803. 

Quintana,  Manuel  Jose,  keen-ta'-na,  a cele- 
brated Spanish  poet,  who  pursued  the  profession 
of  advocate  until  the  French  invasion  of  Spain 
(1808),  when  he  resolved  to  devote  his  pen  to 
the  denunciation  of  the  foreign  intruders.  He 
drew  up  the  manifestoes  of  the  insurrectionary 
juntas,  established  a weekly  periodical,  wherein 
he  persistently  attacked  the  French,  and,  indeed, 
in  many  forms,  proved  himself  the  most  eloquent 
and  energetic  literary  antagonist  with  whom 
they  had  to  contend.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  an  advocate  for  free  government,  and  his 
opinions  found  no  favour  with  Ferdinand  VII . 
Upon  his  return  to  Spain,  Quintana  was  seized, 
and  imprisoned  during  six  years,  and  was  sub- 
sequently banished  to  an  obscure  town  in  Estre- 
madura.  In  1828  he  was  permitted  to  return 
to  Madrid,  in  consequence  of  his  complying  with 
King  Ferdinand’s  request  that  he  should  write 
an  ode  upon  the  occasion  of  his  third  marriage. 
Honours  and  fortune  followed : he  was  appointed 
director-general  of  studies  and  of  public  instruc- 
tion ; became  a senator  and  a peer,  and  received 
in  public  a crown  of  laurel  from  the  queen  of 
Spain.  His  odes  written  in  favour  of  liberty 
are  regarded  as  among  the  finest  specimens  of 
Spanish  poetry.  Mr.  Prescott  translated  several 
of  his  prose  biographies,  n.  at  Madrid,  1772; 
n.  at  the  same  city,  1857. 

Quintilian,  or  Quintilianus,  Marcus  Fa- 
bius,  quin-til' -i-dn,  quvn-til-v-ai' -nus,  a cele- 
brated orator  and  critic.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Galba,  he  opened  a school  of  rhe- 
toric at  Rome,  where  he  taught  with  great 
reputation,  and  was  liberally  rewarded  by  the 
government.  He  also  pleaded  in  the  forum, 

: nd  was  intrusted  by  Domitian  with  the  educa- 
tion of  his  nephews.  His  “De  Institutione 
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Oratoria  ” may  be  justly  pronounced  the  finest 
system  of  rhetoric  ever  written.  This  invalu- 
able work  was  discovered  by  Poggio  Bracciolini 
in  1417,  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall.  The  best  edi- 
tion is  that  of  Burmann,  1720,  Leyden,  b.  either 
in  Spain  or  atRome,  about  42;  d.  about  117. 

Quintus  Calabee,  or  Quintus  S hyena; its, 
quin'-tus,  a Greek  poet,  who  wrote,  in  imitation 
of  the  style  of  Homer,  a continuation  of  the 
“ Iliad.”  The  work  was  discovered  by  Cardinal 
Bessarion  in  Calabria,  in  the  15th  century. 
Select  translations  from  it  appeared  at  Oxford 
in  1821.  Lived  in  the  5t.h  century. 

Quintus  Curtius  Rufus,  a Roman  historian, 
of  whose  life  nothing  is  known,  but  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  writer  spoken  of  by 
Suetonius.  He  wrote  the  “ Acts  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  King  of  the  Macedonians,”  in  ten 
books,  two  of  which,  are  lost.  The  clear  style 
of  the  work  has  caused  it  to  become  a classic, 
although  it  is  more  a romance  than  a history, 
and  is  full  of  errors  in  geography  and  chro- 
nology. There  are  many  editions  of  it,  and  an 
English  translation  was  made  by  Digby  in  1726. 
Supposed  to  have  flourished  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1st  century, 

Quiros,  Fernandes  de,  ke'-rose,  a Spanish 
navigator,  who  was  employed  by  Philip  III.  in 
making  discoveries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  1605 
he  discovered  the  Society  Isles  and  other  places. 
d.  at  Panama,  1614. 

R 

Rabaud  de  St.  Etienne,  Jean  Paul,  ra’-bo, 
a French  Protestant  minister,  who  became  a 
member  of  the  National  Convention  of  France. 
He  was  proscribed,  with  other  members  of  the 
Girondist  party,  and  fled;  but  was  taken  and 
sent  to  Paris,  where  he  was  guillotined.  He 
wrote,  “A  Letter  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Count  de  Ghibelin ;”  “ Letters  on  the  Primitive 
History  of  Greece;”  “Considerations  on  the 
Interests  of  the  Third  Estate.”  b.  at  Nimes, 
1741 ; guillotined,  1793. 

Rabelais,  Francois,  ra'-be-lais,  a celebrated 
French  writer,  was  the  son  of  an  apothecary, 
and  became  a monk  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis.  He  afterwards  entered  a convent 
of  Benedictines,  but  finding  that  a monas- 
tic life  was  distasteful  to  him,  he  determined 
to  abandon  the  monastic  life.  He  then 
studied  medicine  at  Montpellier,  where  he  took 
his  doctor’s  degree,  and  became  professor  in 
1531.  The  chancellor  Duprat  having  abolished 
the  privileges  of  that  university,  Rabelais  was 
deputed  to  wait  on  him,  and  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a reversal  of  that  decree.  The  cardi- 
nal du  Bellay,  ambassador  to  Rome,  appointed 
him  his  physician,  and  took  him  in  his  suite. 
On  his  return  to  France  he  was  rewarded  with 
a prebend  in  an  abbey,  and  the  benefice  of  Mcu- 
don,  which  offices  he  filled  until  his  death.  His 
principal  work  is  the  famous  satirical  romance 
entitled  the  “ History  of  Gargantua  and  Panta- 
gruel.”  In  this  work,  wherein  acuteness,  wit, 
and  humour  overflow,  even  to  riotousness, 
Rabelais,  under  the  guise  of  allegory,  ridiculed 
all  the  great  personages  of  his  country.  The 
monks,  especially,  were  lashed  in  the  severest 
manner.  The  work  consisted  of  five  parts, 
which  appeared  separately  between  1533  and  1564. 
Urquhart’s  English  translation  of  this  romanco 
is  very  fine  and  spirited.  Besides  the  above 
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piece,  lie  wrote  some  medical  works  and  nu- 
merous letters,  n.  at  Chinon,  Touraine,  1483  ; 
o.  at  Paris,  1663. 

Rachel,  Eliza  Rachel  Felix,  usually  called, 
ra'-shel,  a celebrated  French  actress.  Wbo  was 
tho  daughter  of  a Jew  pedlar.  The  family 
gained  a livelihood  by  periodically  visiting 
various  towns  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  at 
length  settled  for  a time  at  Lyons,  and  in  1830 
went  to  reside  at  Paris.  Sarah,  her  elder 
sister,  used  to  sing  at  the  various  cafes,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  an  old  guitar,  while  Rachel 
went  from  table  to  table  to  collect  the  offerings 
of  the  spectators.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
the  young  minstrels  attracted  the  notice  of  M. 
Cboron,  the  founder  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Study  of  Sacred  Music,  and  he,  more  particu- 
larly noticing  Rachel,  took  both  sisters  under 
his  charge.  After  a short  time,  however,  he 
found  that  the  sonorous  organ  of  the  young 
Jewess  was  better  suited  for  declamatory  ex- 
pression than  for  music,  and  he  transferred  her, 
as  a pupil,  to  a dramatic  instructor.  Under 
this  tutor  she  laboured  unweariedly  during  four 
years,  until  she  obtained  a true  conception  of  the 
highest  classical  characters,  although  she  had  a 
secret  longing  for  the  lighter  creations  of 
Moliere.  >She  next  became  a student  at  the 
Conservatoire,  and,  in  1837,  made  her  debut  at 
the  Gymnase,  but  with  little  success.  In  the 
following  year,  however,  she  took  the  Parisian 
public  by  surprise,  and  excited  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm by  her  performance  of  Camille,  in 
“ Les  Horaces,”  at  the  Theatre  Francais.  The 
Parisian  critics  were  startled  by  her  powerful 
acting,  by  the  originality  of  her  conceptions, 
and,  above  all,  by  a certain  concentrated  power 
of  expression  which  thrilled  to  the  soul  of  the 
hearer.  In  the  same  year  she  performed  other 
classical  parts,  such  as  Emile,  in  “Cinua;” 
Monime,  in  “ Mithridate;”  and  the  chief  cha- 
racter in  “ Phedre.”  Her  popularity  reached 
the  highest  point  at  once,  and  her  salary,  whi»h 
was  4000  francs  in  the  first  year,  became  20,000 
in  the  second.  In  after-years  her  income  varied 
from  300,000  to  400,000  francs.  In  course  of 
time  she  extended  her  repertoire  by  the  re- 
presentation of  parts  in  modern  works,  and 
attracted  crowded  audiences  by  her  perform- 
ance in  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  Lady  Tartuffe, 
and  Louise  de  Lignerolles.  Up  to  her  very 
last  season  she  continued  to  study  regu- 
larly, and  a strong  proof  of  her  progress  was 
to  be  found  in  the  successive  changes  and 
very  decided  improvements  which  took  place  in 
her  enactment  of  the  part  of  Phedre,  always  a 
line  performance,  but  in  later  years  a truly 
grand  one.  In  London  she  was  always  wel- 
comed at  her  periodical  visits  to  the  St.  James’s 
Theatre ; but,  although  great  things  had  been 
expected  from  a trip  across  the  Atlantic,  her 
efforts  at  Hew  York  were  far  from  being  a real 
success.  Never  of  a robust  constitution,  the 
arduous  labours  of  her  profession  at  length  led 
to  an  illness  which  cut  her  off  prematurely,  b. 
at  Munf,  Switzerland,  1820 ; n.  at  Cannes,  1858. 

• — Her  four  sisters,  and  brother  Raphael  Felix, 
were  also  more  or  less  distinguished  as  per- 
formers upon  the  French  stage. 

Racine,  John,  r a' -seen,  a celebrated  French 
poet,  who  was  educated  in  the  society  of  Port 
lloyal,  where  he  gave  his  principal  attention 
to  the  Greek  tragic  poets.  His  first  publication 
was  an  ode  on  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV . in 
1660,  which  procured  him  a present  of  100 
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louis-d’or.  In  1064  he  produced  his  tragedy  of 
“Thdbaide,”  which  was  followed,  in  1666,  by 
“ Alexander.”  Till  this  time  he  wore  the  eccle- 
siastical habit,  which  he  now  renounced. 
Nicole,  in  a letter  written  against  Descartes, 
having  charged  the  dramatic  poets  as  poisoners 
of  the  soul,  Racine  replied  in  a severe  manner. 
In  1667  appeared  his  “Andromache,”  which 
was  attacked  by  several  critics,  particularly  St. 
Evremond.  His  next  piece  was  the  tragedy  of 
“ Britannicus,”  which  far  surpassed  his  former 
productions.  In  1677  appeared  his  best  tragedy, 
that  entitled  “ Phedre,”  which  was  opposed  by 
one  on  the  same  subject  written  by  Pradon,  and 
occasioned  violent  controversies  between  the 
partisans  of  the  respective  poets.  The  in- 
trigues of  his  rivals  so  irritated  Racine,  that 
he  resolved  to  abandon  the  drama.  Through 
the  influence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Racine 
was  associated  with  Boileau  in  writing  the 
“ History  of  Louis  XIV.,”  a work  which  was 
never  published.  About  this  time  he  consented 
to  write  his  sacred  drama  of  “ Esther,"  at  the 
desire  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  it  was 
acted  by  the  young  ladies  of  her  educational 
establishment  of  St.  Cyr,  in  1689.  His  best 
piece  of  this  kind  was  his  “ Athalie.”  At  the 
instance  of  his  patroness,  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon, Racine  drew  up  a memorial  upon  the 
best  mode  of  alleviating  the  miseries  of  the 
people,  which,  falling  under  the  king’s  eye,  he 
was  so  displeased  as  to  banish  the  poet  from 
court.  His  health  had  for  a long  time  been  in 
a frail  condition,  and  the  loss  of  the  court  fa- 
vour so  greatly  increased  his  sufferings,  that, 
after  lying  ill  for  two  years,  he  died.  Besides 
his  dramatic  works,  he  wrote  canticles  or  hymns 
for  the  use  of  St.  Cyr;  the  “History  of  Port 
Royal;”  “ Letters  and  Epigrams,”  &e.  Racine 
was  not  equal  to  Corneille  in  vigour  and  genius, 
but  he  surpassed  him  in  variety,  tenderness, 
and  elegance.  His  style  is  perfect,  b.  at  Ferte- 
Milon,  Aisne,  France,  1639;  n.  1699. 

Racine,  Louis,  a French  poet,  son  of  the 
preceding,  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
but  Cardinal  Fleury  gave  him  a civil  appoint- 
ment. He  wrote  several  good  poems ; “ Reflec- 
tions on  Poetry ;”  a prose  translation  of 
Milton’s  “ Paradise  Lost;”  Life  of  his  father; 
and  other  works,  b.  at  Paris,  1692;  d.  1763. 

Racle,  Leonard,  rakl,  an  eminent  French 
architect,  who,  in  1786,  obtained  a prize  from 
the  academy  of  Toulouse,  for  a memoir  on  the 
construction  of  an  iron  bridge  of  a single  arch 
of  400  feet  span.  He  also  wrote  others  on  the 
properties  of  the  cycloid,  and  on  regulating  the 
course  of  the  Rhone.  He  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Voltaire,  whose  house  at  Forney  lie 
built,  b.  at  Dijon,  1703;  n.  1792. 

Radcliffe,  Alexander,  rad'-kliff,  an  English 
poet,  who  wrote  a burlesque  on  Ovid’s  Epistles, 
a poem  called  “News  from  Hell,”  and  other 
works  of  a like  nature,  d.  about  1700. 

Radcliffk,  John,  an  eminent  English  phy- 
sician, took  up  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  physic 
at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  com- 
menced prnctice,  and  obtained  a considerable 
reputation.  In  1682  he  took  his  doctor’s  de- 
gree, and  not  long  after  removed  to  London, 
where  he  rose  to  the  top  of  his  profession. 
Astonishing  things  are  related  of  his  skill  and 
ready  wit.  He  attended  King  William  III.,  who 
having  shown  him  his  swollen  ankles,  and  asked 
what  ho  thought  of  them,  “Why,  truly,  said 
RadcliiTe,  “I  would  not  have  your  majesty  a 
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two  legs  for  your  three  kingdoms,”  which  un- 
courtly  answer  gave  great  offence.  In  1713  he 
was  chosen  member  of  Parliament  for  Bucking- 
ham. To  the  University  of  Oxford  he  was  "a 
munificent  benefactor,  particularly  by  founding 
the  famous  library  which  is  called  by  his  name. 
b.  at  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  1650;  d.  1714. 

Eadcliffe,  Mrs.  Anne,  an  eminent  English 
romance-writer,  whose  works  abounded  in  in- 
cidents of  the  terrible,  the  mysterious,  and  the 
wildly  imaginative  type.  Her  talent  was  un- 
doubted, and  her  success  great,  which  induced 
a crowd  of  inferior  imitators  to  attempt  the 
same  order  of  composition.  In  17S9  she  pro- 
duced the  “ Castles  of  Athlin  and  Dumbayne,” 
and,  in  subsequent  years,  published  the  “ Mys- 
teries of  Udolpho ;”  “ The  Forest ; or,  the  Abbey 
of  Saint  Clair and  other  romances.  She  was 
also  the  author  of  “ A Tour  in  Holland.”  All 
her  works  were  translated  into  French,  and  were 
very  popular  on  the  continent,  as  well  as  in 
England,  b.  in  London,  1764 ; d.  1823. 

Kadetzkt  de  Rabetz,  Field-marshal  Count 
Joseph,  ra-detz'-lce,  a celebrated  Austrian  gene- 
ral, commenced  his  military  career  as  cadet  in  a 
cavalry  regiment  in  1784.  Called  to  partici- 
pate in  the  long  struggle  against  Napoleon,  and 
having  won  his  way  to  the  rank  of  major-general, 
having  fought  at  Agram  and  Erlingen,— in  the 
battles  of  1813,  ’14,  and  ’15,  he  gained  honour- 
able laurels,  inasmuch  as  he  defended  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country;  and  atKulm,  Leipsic, 
and  Brienne,  exhibited  great  skill  and  bravery  ■ 
but  afterwards  he  became  nothing  else  than  the 
able  executioner  of  the  decrees  of  a despotic 
government.  Ilavingbeen  successively  governor 
of  Ofen  in  Hungary,  and  Lemberg  in  Poland, 
he  was,  in  1822,  appointed  commander-general 
of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom.  In  1848 
the  people  of  Milan  rose  against' their  Austrian 
oppressors,  and  after  a gallant  struggle  drove 
them  out  of  the  city.  Radetzky  retreated  upon 
Vevona,  to  await  the  arrival  of  reinforcements. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Charles  Albert,  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, joined  the  popular  cause,  and  crossing 
the  Adige,  placed  Iris  army  between  the  Austrian 
commander  and  the  troops  which  were  marching 
to  his  aid.  In  the  end,  however,  the  old  mar- 
shal proved  too  skilful  a strategist  for  the  Pied- 
montese king,  and  after  many  severely  contested 
battles,  Charles  Albert  was  signally  defeated  at 
Novara.  This  battle  decided  the  fate  of  the 
Italian  cause,  and  Austrian  tyranny  was  again 
triumphant  in  Lombardo-Venctia.  After  73 
years  of  service  in  the  Austrian  armies,  he  was 
permitted  to  resign  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1857.  b.  in  Bohemia,  1766 ; d.  1857. 

Radziwil,  rad'-zi-vil,  the  house  of,  an  ancient 
Polish  family  of  Lithuania,  which  commenced 
to  figure  in  history  in  the  14th  century.  Nicholas 
Radziwil,  the  first  of  the  name,  was  created  by 
Jasellon,  grand-duke  of  Lithuania,  palatine  of 
Ivilna.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  descendants 
were — Nicholas,  palatine  of  Wilnaand  governor 
ot  Livonia,  under  Sigismund  Augustus,  king  of 
Poland.  He  signalized  himself  by  his  valour 
against  the  Teutonic  knights  in  1557,  and  against 
the  Russians,  whom,  in  1565,  he  completely  de- 
feated. He  abjured  the  Catholic  for  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  which  lie  propagated  zealously, 
and  at  his  own  expense  produced  a Polish 
translation  of  the  Bible,  which  was  condemned 
at  Rome.  b.  about  1500;  d.  1567.  His  de- 
scendants reverted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
.—Charles^  Radziwil,  palatine  of  Wilna,  dis- 
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tinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the 
Russians,  and  was  the  great  rival  of  the 
powerful  Czartoryski  family.  Nominated, 
in  1762,  governor  of  Lithuania,  by  Augustus 
II.,  king  of  Poland,  he  energetically  com- 
bated Russian  influence;  but,  not  succeed- 
ing in  preventing  the  dismemberment  of  his 
native  country,  went  into  exile,  but  returned 
to  Poland  shortly  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1790. — A lady  of  this  house  secretly 
married  Sigismund,  king  of  Poland,  in  1548. 

Raeburn,  Sir  Henry,  rai'-bern,  an  eminent 
Scotch  artist,  who  was  brought  up  to  his  father’s 
trade,  which  was  that  of  a goldsmith;  but, 
having  shown  great  taste  and  skill  in  miniature- 
painting,  he  was  sent  to  London  and  afterwards 
to  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  himself 
as  an  artist.  In  1787  he  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  became  a popular  portrait-painter,  and 
continued  to  reside  there  until  his  death.  He 
received  many  marks  of  honour  both  at  home 
and  abroad ; was  elected  member  of  the  acade- 
mies of  Florence  and  of  New  York,  and  became 
an  R.  A.  in  1815.  His  best  portraits  were  those  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Francis  Jerirey,.  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey,  Lord  Eldon,  and  Professor  Playfair. 
When  George  IV.  visited  Edinburgh  in  1822,  he 
created  Raeburn  a knight.  As  a draughtsman 
he  was  correct  and  vigorous,  and  his  colouring 
was  rich  and  harmonious,  b.  near  Edinburgh. 
1756  ; d.  1823. 

Raffaelle,ot  Raphael, Sanzio,  ra'-fa-ail'-lai, 
ra' fa-el,  a celebrated  Italian  painter,  whose 
father,  an  artist  of  some  eminence,  after  teach- 
ing him  the  rudiments  of  the  art,  placed  him 
under  Perugino.  At  Florence  he  studied  the 
famous  cartoons  of  Da  Vinci  and  Michael  An- 
gelo ; after  which  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
vvas  employed  by  Pope  Julius  II.  in  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  Vatican.  He  also  painted 
several  fine  pieces  for  Francis  I.  of  France,  who 
liberally  rewarded  him.  Leo  X.  employed  him 
in  designing  the  cartoons  for  the  tapestry  to  bo 
hung  in  the  Sistine  chapel.  These  drawings 
were  sent  to  Flanders  to  be  copied;  and,  after 
remaining  there  a century,  seven  were  bought 
by  Charles  I.  They  are  now  at  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum.  The  works  of  this  eminent 
painter  of  modern  times  arc  numerous,  but  are 
chiefly  to  be  found  at  Rome.  In  the  National 
Gallery  there  are  a St.  Catherine,  portrait  of 
Julius  II.  a portion  of  a cartoon,  and  the 
Vision  of  a Knight,”  with  the  original  pen- 
and-ink  drawing.  The  university  of  Oxford 
possesses  a fine  collection  of  his  drawings  b 
at  Urbino,  1483  ; n.  at  Rome,  1520. 

Raffles,  Sir  Thomas  Stamford,  raff  els,  an 
eminent  English  statesman  and  naturalist,  who 
became  a clerk  in  the  India  House  at  an  early 
age,  and  in  that  capacity  displayed  so  much 
zeal  and  talent  as  to  be  chosen,  in  1805,  to  fill 
the  post  of  under-secretary  to  the  government 
of  Pulo-Penang,  or  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  His 
ability  was  so  great,  that  in  a short  time  he 
rose  to  the  secretaryship,  but  was  compelled  to 
vacate  that  office  in  1808,  in  consequence  of 
ill-health.  He  went  to  Malacca,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  theMalay  language, 
and  in  1809  published  an  essay  thereon.  In 
1811  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of 
Java,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Dutch 
During  the  five  years  that  he  held  this  post,  lie 
made  extensive  reforms  in  the  government  and 
abolished  slavery.  At  the  same  time  he  collected 
a vast  and  valuable  body  of  information  relative 
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to  the  geology,  geography,  and  natural  products 
of  the  island.  These  materials  he  subsequently 
classified  and  published,  after  his  return  to 
England,  in  a work  entitled  “The  History  of 
Java.”  In  1818  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Foi't  Marlborough,  in  the  island  of 
Sumatra,  where,  as  formerly,  hewas  distinguished 
by  his  enlightened  measures  as  an  administrator, 
and  emancipated  the  slaves.  At  Singapore  he 
founded  a commercial  station,  and  a college  for 
the  study  of  Anglo-Chinese  and  Malay  literature. 
He  returned  to  England  in  182-4;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  ship  in  which  he  had  first  em- 
barked took  fire,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the 
valuable  collection  of  animals,  plants,  manu- 
scripts, and  drawings  which  he  had  formed,  was 
totally  destroyed.  He  was  the  founder  and  first 
president  of  the  Zoological  Society,  and  pre- 
sented the  museum  of  that  body  with  a fine 
collection  of  preserved  animals,  n.  at  sea,  off 
Jamaica,  1781 ; d.  1826. 

Raglan,  James  Henry  Fitzroy  Somerset, 
Lord,  rap' -lan,  a modern  English  general,  who 
left  the  Westminster  school  in  his  16th  year  to 
enter  the  British  army  as  cornet  in  the  4th 
Light  Dragoons.  After  accompanying  the 
British  ambassador  to  Constantinople  in  1807, 
he  was  placed  upon  the  staff  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  subsequently  became  his  aide- 
de-camp.  He  served  throughout  the  Peninsular 
campaign,  which  was  marked  by  the  victories 
of  Roliea,  Talavera,  Vimiera,  and  Busaco.  In 
the  retreat  to  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  and 
in  the  subsequent  operations,  he  evinced  dis- 
tinguished merit.  At  Waterloo  he  lost  his  right 
arm,  and  was  subsequently  created  K.C.B.  and 
a colonel.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he 
fulfilled  the  diplomatic  duties  of  secretary  and 
minister  in  the  embassy  at  Paris.  In  1819  he 
became  military  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, both  in  the  Ordnance  and  at  a later 
period  at  the  Horse  Guards.  Upon  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Raglan  was 
called  to  still  higher  military  duties.  He  was 
appointed  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  and, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  England 
and  Russia,  was  selected  to  take  the  command 
of  the  British  army  destined  to  defend  the 
Turkish  empire.  Under  his  directions,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  French  troops  led  by 
Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  the  British  army  signallyde- 
feated  the  Russians,  and  in  two  hours  carried  the 
intrenched  and  fortified  position  on  the  heights 
of  Alma.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  he  was 
for  carrying  Sebastopol  by  a coup-de-main,  but 
gave  way  to  the  wishes  of  the  French  com- 
mander, who  desired  to  take  the  fortress  by  in- 
vestment. The  repulse  and  defeat  of  the  enemy 
at  Balaklava,  and  the  daring  intrepidity  of  the 
army  at  Inkermann,  took  place  under  his  com- 
mand ; but  he  succumbed  to  disease  before  the 
final  success  of  the  operations  which  he  himself 
had  inaugurated.  His  remains  were  conveyed 
to  England;  a pension  of  £1000  per  annum 
was  settled  upon  his  widow,  and  one  of  £2000 
upon  his  son.  n.  1788;  d.  before  Sebastopol, 
1S55.  (See  Kinglake’s  “Invasion  of  the 
Crimea.”) 

Ragotzxy,  Sigismund,  ra-gotz'-ke,  an  Hun- 
garian magnate,  who  was  elected  prince  of 
Transylvania  upon  the  death  of  Stephen  Botkay 
in  1607.  n.  about  1610. 

1: agotzky,  George,  prince  of  Transylvania, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Swedes,  against 
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Poland;  in  1659.  He  was  slain  in  action  with 
the  Turks,  1661. 

Ragotzky,  Francis  Leopold,  prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania, an  Hungarian  patriot,  who  was,  in 
1 701,  appointed  chief  by  the  revolted  Hungarians, 
and  displayed  in  that  capacity  signal  bravery 
and  address.  After  holding  Hungary  separate 
from  Austria  during  ten  years,  he,  upon  the 
proclamation  of  peace  between  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  and  the  emperor,  went  to  France, 
and  thence  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was 
held  in  great  esteem,  n.  1676;  n.  in  Turkey, 
1735. 

Raguenet,  Francis,  rag'-nai,  a French  his- 
torian, who  obtained  a prize  from  the  Aca- 
demy in  1689,  for  a discourse  on  the  “Merit 
of  Martyrdom.”  In  1704  he  published  a “ Com- 
parison between  the  Italians  and  the  French, 
with  regard  to  Music  and  the  Opera,”  in  which 
he  maintained  the  superiority  of  the  former.  This 
work  occasioned  a literary  warfare.  His  other 
works  are,  “The  Monuments  of  Rome;  or,  a 
Description  of  the  Works  of  Art,  &c„  in  that 
City;”  the  “History  of  Oliver  Cromwell;” 
“ History  of  the  Old  Testament."  b.  at  Rouen, 
1660;  d.  1720. 

Ragusa,  Augustus  Frederick  de  Marmont, 
Duke  of,  ra-goo’-sa,  a celebrated  general  and 
marshal  of  France,  received  a complete  and 
regular  military  education  at  the  college- 
school  of  Chalons,  and,  after  entering  the 
army,  attracted  at  Toulon  the  favourable  no- 
tice of  Bonaparte,  who  made  him  his  aide-de- 
camp.  He  accompanied  that  general  to  Italy 
in  1796,  and  fought  in  almost  every  subsequent 
engagement,  winning  high  honour  for  his  great 
skill,  bravery,  and  readiness  of  resource,  till  at 
length  he  was  selected  by  Bonaparte  to  carry 
to  Paris  the  twenty-two  colours  captured  from 
the  enemy.  In  the  Egyptian  campaign  he  was 
a general  of  brigade,  and,  in  1799,  was  o ic 
of  the  officers  who  accompanied  Bonaparte  in 
his  perilous  flight  from  Egypt.  Between  the 
years  1805  and  1814  he  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuously skilful  and  courageous  of  all  Napo- 
leon’s subordinates.  At  Ulm,  during  the  con- 
quest of  the  province  of  Styria ; at  Wagram ; as 
the  successor  to  Massena  in  Portugal;  and  at 
Bautzen,  Dresden,  and  Leipsic,  he  bore  a dis- 
tinguished part.  Against  an  allied  force  of 
Austrians,  Russians,  and  Prussians,  numerically 
four  times  greater  than  his  own,  he  obstinately 
defended  Paris,  in  1814.  But  when  the  enemy’s 
artillery  began  to  sweep  the  city  from  the 
heights  of  Montmartre,  he  received  instructions 
from  Joseph  Bonaparte  which  permitted  him 
to  evacuate  the  French  capital.  He  then  went 
over  to  the  allies  with  his  entire  force,  thus  de- 
serting the  cause  of  the  emperor  for  ever.  He 
was  subsequently  employed  by  Louis  XVIII. 
and  Charles  X.,  the  latter  of  whom  commanded 
him  to  repress  the  revolt  of  1S30 : he  was,  how- 
ever, defeated  by  the  people,  and  became  an 
object  of  odium  with  his  countrymen. ^ Ins 
name  was  struck  off  the  rolls  of  the  I reneh 
army,  and  he  was  banished  from  his  native 
country.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  bis  life 
away  from  France,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to 
the  composition  of  some  excellent  treatises  upon 
military  science.  Ilis  “Memoirs”  appeared  at 
Pans  in  1856.  n.  at  Chatillon-sur-Scine,  17/4; 
d.  at  Venice,  1852.  _ ...  . 

Raikes,  Robert,  raiks,  an  English  Philan- 
thropist. who  was  the  son  of  a printer  ot  Glou- 
cester, and  was  himself  bred  to  the  same  trade. 
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Having  acquired  a fortune  in  trade,  he  employed 
it  in  acts  of  charity,  and  in  providing  instruction 
to  the  inmates  of  the  county  bridewell  and  to 
the  children  and  workmen  employed  in  the 
factories.  He  established  a number  of  Sunday 
schools,  requiring  only  “clean  hands,  clean 
faces,  and  combed  hair”  in  their  attendants.  In 
all  his  noble  efforts  he  was  very  successful. 
b.  at  Gloucester,  1735 ; d.  1811. 

Raimbach,  Abraham,  raim'-bak,  an  eminent 
English  engraver,  was  of  Swiss  descent  on  his 
father’s  side,  and  was,  at  an  early  age,  placed 
as  an  apprentice  to  an  engraver.  His  first  work 
was  the  key  to  Copley’s  “Death  of  Chatham.” 
An  assiduous  student  of  his  art,  he  went  on  in- 
creasing in  skill,  till,  in  the  year  1812,  he  be- 
came engraver  for  Sir  David  Wilkie.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  employed  by 
that  artist  to  reproduce  his  works,  the  excel- 
lence and  popularity  of  which  enabled  him 
to  acquire  large  sums  by  their  sale.  His  best 
prints  after  Wilkie  were  the  “ Rent  Day,”  “The 
Village  Politicians,”  “ The  Cut  Finger,”  “The 
Parish  Beadle,”  “ Blind-Man's-Buff,” and  “Dis- 
training for  Rent.”  After  his  death,  his  auto- 
biography was  published  by  his  son;  it  was 
entitled  “ Memoirs  and  Recollections  of  the  late 
Abraham  Raimbach,  including  a Memoir  of  Sir 
David  Wilkie.”  The  work  is  full  of  interest, 
and  contains  a pleasing  account  of  the  engra- 
ver’s visit  to  the  museum  of  the  Louvre  at 
Paris,  during  the  short  interval  of  peace  in  1802. 
b.  in  London,  1776 ; d.  1813. 

Raimondi,  Marc  Antonio,  rai-mon'-de,  a cele- 
brated Italian  engraver,  who  was  employed  by 
Raffaelleto  engrave  his  drawings.  Clement  VII. 
ordered  him  to  be  imprisoned  for  having  en- 
graved a series  of  obscene  designs  after  Julio 
Romano,  illustrating  the  sonnets  of  Aretino; 
but  the  pope  having  been  shown  his  superb 
engraving  of  the  “Martyrdom  of  St.  Law- 
rence,” pardoned  him,  and  became  his  patron. 
When  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  in 
1527,  Raimondi  lost  everything  he  possessed, 
and  fled  to  Bologna,  where  he  continued  to 
work  until  his  death.  The  British  Museum 
possesses  a fine  collection  of  his  engravings, 
some  of  which  are  valued  at  £60  per  impression. 
B.  at  Bologna,  about  1188;  d.  about  1516. 

Eaixolds,  John,  rai'-nolds,  a learned  divine, 
and  president  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
was  considered  the  leader  of  the  Puritan  party, 
and  distinguished  himself  greatly  at  the  Hamp- 
ton Court  conference,  in  1603,  where  he  sug- 
gested the  necessity  of  the  authorized  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  in  which  work  he  was  after- 
wards engaged,  b.  1549;  d.  1607. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  rdl’-e,  a celebrated 
English  navigator,  author,  and  courtier,  who, 
receiving  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
home,  was,  about  1568,  sent  to  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  where  “ he  was  worthily  esteemed  a 
proficient  in  oratory  and  philosophy ;”  but  did 
not  long  remain  there;  for,  having  an  enter- 
prising spirit,  he  entered  into  the  troop  of 
gentlemen  volunteers  who  went  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Protestants  of  France,  where  he 
continued  about  live  or  six  years.  He  subse- 
quently joined  the  expedition  of  General  Norris 
m the  Netherlands,  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  the 
I rmce  of  Orange.  Soon  after  his  return  he  cn- 
gaged  with  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Humphry 
Gilbert,  in  a voyage  to  America,  whence  they  re- 
turned in  1579.  The  next  year  he  was  in  Ire- 
land, where  ho  distinguished  himself  against 
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the  rebels  of  Munster.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  introduced  himself  to  the  notice  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  by  a romantic  piece  of  gallantry.  Her 
majesty,  while  taking  a walk,  stopped  at  a 
muddy  place,  hesitating  whether  to  proceed  or 
not;  on  which  Raleigh  took  off  his  new  plush 
cloak,  and  spread  it  on  the  ground.  The  queen 
trod  gently  over  thefoot-cloth,andsoonrewarded 
the  sacrifice  of  a cloak  with  a handsome  suit  to 
the  owner.  Being  still  intent  upon  making 
discoveries,  he,  in  1584,  fitted  out  a squadron, 
which  endeavoured  to  establish  the  coiony 
called,  in  honour  of  Elizabeth,  Virginia;  but 
almost  the  only  fruits  of  the  expedition  were  the 
bringing  of  the  tobacco-plant  and  the  potato  to 
England.  After  spending  £40,000  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  found  a colony,  he  abandoned 
the  scheme  to  a mercantile  corporation.  Mean- 
while he  had  been  made  a knight,  captain  of 
the  queen’s  guard,  a lord  warden  of  the  Stanna- 
ries, and  lieutenant-general  of  Cornwall.  In 
the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  armada,  in  1588,  Sir 
Walter  bore  a glorious  part,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived distinguishing  marks  of  favour  from  the 
queen.  In  1591  he  sailed  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Spanish  fleet,  but  without  success. 
About  the  same  time  he  incurred  the  queen’s 
displeasure  by  an  intrigue  with  one  of  her  maids 
of  honour,  whom  he  afterwards  married.  In 
1595  he  sailed  to  Guiana,  and  destroyed  the 
capital  of  Trinidad.  The  year  following  he  took 
a distinguished  part  in  the  capture  of  Cadiz. 
Honours  were  lavished  in  abundance  upon  him, 
and  he  obtained  the  lordship  of  St.  Germaine, 
in  Cornwall.  Sir  AValter  was  one  of  those  who 
brought  about  the  fall  of  Essex,  and  remained  in 
the  favour  of  the  queen  till  her  death;  but,  in 
the  succeeding  reign,  his  fortunes  changed. 
He  was  stripped  of  his  preferments,  tried,  and 
condemned  for  high  treason,  on  a charge  the 
most  frivolous,  and  without  the  least  evidence. 
He  remained  in  the  Tower  thirteen  years,  during 
which  he  wrote  several  works  on  various  sul> 
jects  of  great  importance,  the  best  of  which  was 
the  “History  of  the  World,”  which  was  published 
in  1614.  The  year  following  he  was  released,  in 
consequence  of  the  flattering  account  which 
he  had  given  of  some  rich  mines  in  Guiana. 
On  gaining  his  liberty,  he  sailed  to  that  coun- 
try, in  search  of  those  pretended  mines,  instead 
of  discovering  which,  he  burnt  the  Spanish  town 
of  St.  Thomas,  and  returned  to  England,  where, 
on  the  complaint  of  Gondomar,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  he  was  apprehended,  and,  in  a most 
unprecedented  manner,  beheaded  on  his  former 
sentence.  His  works  are  historical,  philoso- 
phical, poetical,  and  political.  As  an  author, 
Hume  declares  him  to  be  the  “best  model  of 
our  ancient  style;”  and  Hallam  speaks  of  him 
as  “ less  pedantic  than  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries, seldom  low,  and  never  affected.”  Tho 
appearance  and  character  of  this  poet,  courtier, 
navigator,  statesman,  and  military  and  naval 
commander,  are  thus  sketched  by  Aubrey;— 
“ He  was  a tall,  handsome,  and  bold  man;  but 
his  naive  was  that  he  was  damnable  proud. 
He  had  a most  remarkable  aspect,  an  exceeding 
high  forehead,  and  long-faced.”  Altogether,  lie 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  a re- 
markable age.  b.  at  Hayes,  Devonshire,  1552; 
beheaded  at  Westminster,  1618. 

Ralph,  Janies,  ralf,  an  American  writer,  was 
originally  a schoolmaster  at  Philadelphia,  and 
went  thence,  in  1725,  to  London,  where  he  pub- 
lished a poem  entitled  “ Night.”  He  also  wrote 
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a “ History  of  England,”  and  several  political 
pamphlets.  Pope  lias  given  him  a place  in  his 
“ Dunoiad,”  where  he  exclaims, — 

“ Silence,  ye  wolves,  while  Ralph  to  Cynthia 
howls, 

And  makes  night  hideous;  answer  him,  ye 
owls.” 

n.  about  1700;  d.  at  Chiswick,  1762. 

Ramleb,  Charles  William,  ram'-ler,  a Ger- 
man poet  and 'miscellaneous  writer,  became 
teacher  of  the  belles  lettres  at  Berlin ; where  his 
“ Lyrical  Anthology”  procured  him  the  name  of 
the  German  Horace.  He  also  composed  ora- 
torios, and  translated  some  works  into  his 
native  language,  b.  1726;  n.  1798. 

Rameau,  Jean  Philippe,  ra'-mo,  a celebrated 
French  musician,  who,  after  practising  as  or- 
ganist at  his  native  place,  discharged  the  same 
office  in  the  cathedral  of  Clermont.  In  1733  he 
produced  his  opera  of  “ Hippolytus,”  which  was 
followed  by  several  others,  and  greatly  admired. 
But  it  was  as  a theorist  in  music  that  Rameau 
excelled;  and  on  account  of  his  two  works,  the 
“ Demonstration  of  the  Principles  of  Harmony” 
and  the  “Code  of  Music,”  he  was  called  the 
Newton  of  that  science.  Louis  XV.,  to  whom 
he  was  composer,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
nobility  and  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  b.  at 
Dijon,  1683 ; d.  1764. 

Rammohijn  Rot,  ram'-mo-hoon,  a distin- 
guished Orientalist,  who  came  of  a high  order 
of  the  Braliminical  caste.  While  still  a youth, 
he  evinced  heretical  tendencies;  and  he  states, 
“when  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  I wrote  a 
manuscript,  calling  in  question  the  validity  of 
the  idolatrous  system  of  the  Hindoos.  This, 
together  with  my  known  sentiments  on  that 
subject,  having  produced  a coolness  between  me 
and  my  immediate  kindred,  1 proceeded  on  my 
travels,  and  passed  through  different  countries, 
chiefly  within,  but  some  beyond,  the  bounds  of 
Hindostau.  When  I had  reached  the  age  of 
twenty,  my  hither  recalled  me,  and  restored  me 
to  his  favour ; but  my  continued  controver- 
sies with  the  Brahmins  on  the  subjects  of  their 
idolatry  and  superstition,  and  my  interference 
with  their  custom  of  burning  widows  and  other 
pernicious  practices,  revived  and  increased  their 
animosity  towards  me ; and,  through  their  in- 
fluence with  my  family,  my  father  was  again 
obliged  to  withdraw  his  countenance,  though 
his  limited  pecuniary  support  was  still  continued 
to  me.”  After  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1803, 
he  openly  broke  with  the  Brahmins,  and  wrote 
several  works  exposing  their  errors.  He  pub- 
lished an  English  translation  of  portions  of  the 
“Vedas”  in  1817,  and  subsequently  became  part 
proprietor  of  an  English  newspaper  called  the 
“ Bengal  Herald.”  A series  of  selections  from 
the  New  Testament,  entitled,  “The  Precepts  of 
Jesus  the  Guide  to  Peace  and  Happiness,” 
translated  into  Sanskrit  and  Bengalee,  was  his 
next  publication.  In  1830  he  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land as  ambassador  from  the  king  of  Delhi,  who 
at  the  same  time  conferred  upon  him  the  title  ot 
rajah.  He  was  on  the  eve  of  returning  to  his 
own  country  when  he  was  seized  with  illness, 
which  terminated  in  his  death.  _ He  was  a fre- 
quent attendant  in  the  Unitarian  chapels  in 
England,  and  held  that  a belief  in  the  divine 
mission  of  Christ  was  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  doctrines  laid  down  by  the  Sanskrit  writers 
on  the  Braliminical  faith.  He  wrote  and  spoke 
English,  Bengalee,  Persian,  IUndostanee,  and 
was  further  acquainted  with  French,  Hebrew, 
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Latin,  Greek,  and  Arabic.  He  was  as  acute 
as  a diplomatist,  as  he  was  enlightened  and 
cultivated  as  a man.  His  representations  to 
the  British  court  led  to  the  king  of  Delhi’s  re- 
ceiving an  addition  to  his  income  of  £30,000, 
b.  in  Bengal,  1774;  d.  near  Bristol,  1833. 

Ramsay,  Andrew  Michael,  rnm'-sai,  usually 
called  the  Chevalier  Ramsay,  a Scottish  author, 
who  was  educated  at  Edinburgh ; after  which 
he  became  tutor  to  a nobleman’s  son  at  the 
university  of  St.  Andrew’s.  In  1710  he  was  at 
Cambray,  where  he  was  converted  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  by  the  celebrated  FCnClon, 
whose  life  he  wrote.  He  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed as  tutor  to  the  duke  de  Chiteau-Thierry, 
and  made  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Lazarus. 
He  was  also  engaged  by  the  son  of  James  IL, 
called  the  Pretender,  in  instructing  his  children. 
His  works  are,  “ Discourse  upon  Epic  Poetry," 

Essay  upon  Civil  Government,”  “ Remarks 
on  Shaftesbury’s  Characteristics,”  “ History  of 
M.  de  Turenne,”  “ Philosophical  Principles  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.”  b.  at  Ayr, 
Scotland,  1686;  d.  in  France,  1743. 

Ramsay,  Allan,  a Scotch  poet,  who,  at  an 
early  age,  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  became 
apprentice  to  a barber,  but  subsequently  distin- 
guished himself  by  several  ingenious  poems  and 
songs  in  the  Scotch  dialect.  His  principal  per- 
formance is  a pastoral,  entitled  “ The  Gentle 
Shepherd.”  b.  in  Scotland,  1685;  d.  1753. 

Ramsay,  Allan,  a Scotch  portrait  painter,  and 
son  of  the  preceding,  whose  early  studies  in 
drawing  were  made  without  the  aid  of  any 
tutor ; but  he  afterwards  improved  his  skill  by 
a visit  to  Italy.  Lord  Bute  became  his  patreuj 
and,  through  his  means,  he  was  introduced  to 
George  III.,  whose  principal  painter  he  became 
in  1767.  The  English  school  of  portrait-paint- 
ing was  in  a very  crude  condition  at  that 
period;  but  Ramsay  was  perhaps  superior  to 
most  of  the  predecessors  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
Two  of  his  portraits  of  George  III.,  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  were  engraved.  He  was  an 
accomplished  man  beyoudthe  immediate  range 
of  his  profession,  and  was  acquainted  with  the 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French  languages. 

. at  Edinburgh,  1713 ; n.  at  Dover,  1784. 

Ramsay,  David,  an  American  physician  and 
historian,  studied  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  and 
practised  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  From 
*1776  to  1785  lie  distinguished  himself  first  as  a 
member  of  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina, 
and  afterwards  as  a member  of  Congress.  He 
laboured  zealously  with  his  pen  to  promote  the 
independence  of  his  country;  and  among  liis 


publications  are.  “ The  History  of  the  American 
Revolution,”  “ The  Life  of  Washington,”  and 


‘The  History  of  South  Carolina.”*  But  liis 
most  elaborate  work,  consisting  of  a series  of 
historical  volumes,  entitled  “ Universal  History 
Americanised,  or  an  Historical  View  of  the 
World,  from  the  earliest  Records  to  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,”  &c.,  was  published  after  Ins 
death,  b.  1749 ; shot  by  a maniac,  Islo. 

Ramsden,  Jesse,  rams'-den,  an  excellent  Eng- 
glisli  mechanician,  who  was  at  first  a cloth- 
worker,  but  in  his  23rd  year  apprenticed  himself 
to  a mathematical  instrument  maker  m London. 
He  pursued  his  new  employment  with  so  much 
success  that  he  was  engaged  by  the  best  mathe- 
matical instrument  makers  m the  metropolis, 
and  was  enabled  in  1768  to  open  a shop  in  the 
II  ay  market;  but  in  1775  he  removed  to  Picca- 
dilly,  where  lie  carried  on  business  till  his  denth. 
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He  greatly  improved  Hadley’s  quadrant  or  sex- 
tant; and  invented  a machine  for  dividing  ma- 
thematical instruments,  for  which  lie  received 
a premium  from  the  Board  of  Longitude.  Mr. 
Bamsden  also  improved  the  construction  of  the 
theodolite,  and  the  barometer  for  measuring 
the  heights  of  mountains.  The  pyrometer,  for 
denoting  the  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat,  also 
employed  his  talents;  and  he  made  many  im- 
portant discoveries  and  improvements  in  optics. 
He  improved  the  refracting  micrometer,  the 
transit-instrument  and  quadrant,  and  procured 
a patent  for  an  improved  equatorial.  His  mural 
quadrants  were  admirable,  and  much  sought 
after.  Mr.  Bamsden  was  chosen  a fellow  of  the 
Boyal  Society  in  17S6.  B.  in  Yorkshire,  1735 ; 
D.  1800. 

Ramus,  Pierre,  ra'-moos,  a French  philosopher 
and  mathematician.  His  birth  was  mean,  and 
he  received  his  education  in  the  college  of  N a- 
varre,  where  he  was  a servant.  He  studied 
with  such  ardour  as  to  be  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  arts ; his  thesis  on  which 
occasion  was  an  attack  upon  the  doctrine  of 
Aristotle,  which  occasioned  a violent  contro- 
versy, and  Bamus  was  prohibited  from  teach- 
ing. But,  in  1551,  he  was  nominated  to  the 
professorship  of  philosophy  and  eloquence  in 
the  College  of  France.  He  was  also  obnoxious  to 
the  Sorbonne  from  being  a Protestant ; and  in 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  this  learned 
and  worthy  'man  fell  a victim.  His  principal 
works  are,  treatises  on  Arithmetic  and  Geome- 
try; Greek,  Latin,  and  French  Grammars;  a 
“ Life  of  Cicero,”  with  remarks  on  the  Latin 
language;  “Animadversions  upon  Aristotle;” 
“ Commentaries  upon  Quintilian,”  &c.  b.  at 
Cuth,  Picardy,  about  1515;  killed  at  Paris,  1572. 

Ramusio, Giovanni  Battista,  rai' -moose' -o,  was 
Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Ten  at  Venice,  and 
ambassador  from  that  republic  to  France,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Rome.  He  made  the  first  collec- 
tion of  voyages  and  travels  that  is  known;  the 
first  volume  of  which  appeared  at  Venice,  1550. 
B.  at  Treviso,  Venetia,  1485;  d.  at  Padua,  1557. 

_ Randolph,  Sir  Thomas,  ran'-dolf,  an  Eng- 
lish statesman,  who  was  banished  to  France 
in  the  reign  of  Mary,  on  account  of  his  religion. 
Queen  Elizabeth  employed  him  in  several  em- 
bassies, and  rewarded  him  with  knighthood, 
the  offices  of  chamberlain  of  the  exchequer  and 
mastership  of  the  posts.  His  letters  arc  in  dif- 
ferent collections,  and  his  account  of  Russia  is 
contained  in  Hakluyt's  “ Voyages."  b.  in  Kent, 
1523;  d.  1590. 

Randolph,  Thomas,  an  English  poet,  who 
was  a fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
the  intimate  friend  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  used  to 
call  him  his  son.  His  poems  abound  with  wit 
and  humour,  lie  was  the  author  of  several 
dramatic  pieces,  b.  at  Badby,  Northampton- 
shire, 1G05;  d.  1635. 

Randolph,  Thomas,  a learned  English  di- 
vine, who  became  fellow,  and  afterwards  presi- 
dent, of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  He 
wrote  an  answer  to  the  “ Essay  on  Spirit,”  a valu- 
able discourse  on  Jephthah’s  vow,  and  several 
sermons,  b.  about  1710;  d.  1788. 

Randolph,  John,  a learned  prelate,  son  of 
the  preceding,  studied  at  Christchurch,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated,  and  in  1785  was  elected  to 
the  regius  professorship  of  divinity,  lie  be- 
came, successively,  bishop  of  Oxford,  Bangor, 
and  London.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Pradcctio 
de  Linguae  Grtecoe  Studio,"  &c.,  “ Sulloge  Con- 
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fessionum,”  “ Concio  ad  Clcrum,”  &c.  b.  1749; 
d.  1813. 

Randon,  Jacques  Louis,  Count,  ran'-dawng, 
a distinguished  French  general  and  marshal 
was  an  illustration  of  the  famous  saying  of  the 
time  of  the  empire,  that  every  French  soldier 
carried  the  baton  of  a marshal  of  France  in  his 
knapsack.  He  was  but  a sergeant  in  1812,  and 
gained  the  epaulette  of  a sub-lieutenant  by 
gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Moskowa.  His 
bravery  and  skill  as  an  officer,  during  the  va- 
rious campaigns  in  Africa,  between  1838  and 
1846,  led  to  his  rapid  advancement.  He  was 
minister  of  war  under  the  Republic,  and  un- 
der the  second  Empire  he  became  governor- 
general  of  Algeria.  In  1856  he  was  created 
marshal  of  France,  and,  soon  afterwards,  minis- 
ister of  war.  b.  at  Grenoble,  1795. 

Ranke,  Leopold,  rank,  an  eminent  modern 
German  historian,  who  at  the  outset  of  his  career 
was  engaged  as  teacher  in  the  gymnasium  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder;  but  having  had  from 
his  earliest  years  a strong  predilection  for  his- 
torical studies,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  the 
composition  of  a “ History  of  the  Roman  and 
German  People  from  1494  to  1535 ;”  on  the 
publication  of  which,  in  1824,  it  was  found  to 
be  so  full  of  accurate  and  discriminating  know- 
ledge, that  its  author  received  the  appointment 
of  professor  of  history  in  the  University  of 
Berlin.  The  government  of  Prussia  next  granted 
him  the  means  of  prosecuting  his  researches 
among  the  archives  of  Vienna,  Rome,  and 
Venice.  The  historian  was  thus  enabled  to 
produce  Iris  “ Princes  and  Nations  of  South 
Europe  in  the  16th  and  17tli  Centuries,”  and 
“ The  Conspiracy  against  Venice  in  1688.”  In 
1836  his  reputation  was  established  on  the  most 
substantial  basis  by  his  great  work  entitled 
“ The  Popes  of  Rome : their  Church  and  State,” 
of  which  an  excellent  translation  was  made  by 
Mrs.  Austin,  and  which  likewise  formed  the 
foundation  of  one  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  best 
essays.  For  about  four  years  he  edited  the 
“ Historical  and  Political  Gazette,”  a print 
which,  being  deemed  too  liberal  in  its  views, 
was  suppressed  in  1836.  In  1841  he  became 
historiographer  of  Prussia.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  his  subsequent  works  were,  “ History 
of  Germany  during  the  Reformation,”  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Mrs.  Austin;  “Memoirs 
of  the  House  of  Brandenburg,”  and  “ History 
of  Prussia  during  the  17th  and  18th  Centuries,” 
and  a “History  of  Serviaand  the  Servian  Revo- 
lution.” b.  near  Naumberg,  Prussian  Saxony, 
1795. 

Rantzau,  Josias,  Count  de,  rani' -so,  a French 
marshal  in  the  17th  century,  was  descended 
from  an  illustrious  family  in  Holstein,  and  en- 
tered when  young  into  the  Swedish  army.  In 
1635_he  went  to  France  with  the  chancellor  Ox- 
enstierna;  and  Louis  XIII.  being  pleased  with 
his  agreeable  manners,  made  him  a major- 
general,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  two 
regiments.  He  served  under  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans and  the  great  Conde,  with  high  reputa- 
tion, rose  to  the  rank  of  marshal,  completed 
the  conquest  of  Flanders,  and  was  made  gover- 
nor of  Dunkirk  in  1646 ; but  becoming  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  to  Cardinal  Mazann,  was 
confined  11  months  in  the  Bastille,  and  died  soon 
after  his  liberation,  in  1650.  During  his  diffe- 
rent campaigns  ho  was  so  often  severely 
wounded,  that  at  last  ho  had  but  one  eye,  one 
ear,  one  arm,  and  one  leg, 
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Raphael.  ( See  Raefaelle.) 

ltApnELENGius,  Francois,  ra-fel-lctin'-je-oos,  a 
distinguished  French  critic,  who  studied  the 
learned  languages  at  Paris,  after  which  he  went 
to  England,  and  taught  Greek  at  Cambridge. 
On  his  return,  he  published  learned  editions  of 
several  ancient  writers,  with  notes,  and  was 
employed  on  the  Polyglot  Bible  of  Antwerp, 
printed  in  1571.  lie  was  appointed  professor 
of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  at  Leyden.  His  other 
works  are— a Hebrew  Grammar,  an  Arabic 
Lexicon,  and  a Chalduie  Dictionary,  n.  near 
Lisle,  1539;  n.  at  Leyden,  1597. 

Rap  in  de  Thoybas,  Paul  de,  rap' -a,  a French 
advocate,  who  afterwards  became  a historian. 
Obliged  to  leave  France  on  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he  visited  England  and 
Holland ; and  in  1688  accompanied  William 
of  Orange  to  England,  and  obtained  a military 
command  in  Ireland;  but,  being  wounded  at 
the  siege  of  Limerick,  he  disposed  of  his  com- 
mission. He  afterwards  became  tutor  to  the 
son  of  the  earl  of  Portland,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  his  travels.  His  “History  of  England,” 
which  is  very  excellent,  was  printed  at  the 
Hague  in  1724,  and  was  afterwards  translated 
into  English  by  Nicholas  Tindal.  n.  atCastres, 
1661;  d.  at  Wesel,  1725. 

Rapp,  Jean,  Count  de,  rap,  a French  general, 
attracted  notice  by  his  skill  and  bravery  in  the 
early  progress  of  the  revolutionary  wars;  wms 
aide-de-camp  to  General  Dcsaix  during  his  cam- 
paigns in  Germany  and  Egypt,  and  filled  the 
same  situation  under  Bonaparte  when  first 
consul.  In  1802  he  was  employed  in  the  subju- 
gation of  Switzerland,  defeated  the  Russian 
Imperial  guard,  and  took  Prince  Repnin  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  He  was  appointed 
governor  of  Dantzic  in  1807,  and  after  the  retreat 
of  the  French  army,  defended  the  city  with  con- 
summate ability  and  valour,  till  he  was  com- 
pelled by  famine  to  capitulate.  Returning  to 
France  in  1814  he  was  received  with  distinction 
by  Louis  XVI II.,  but  joined  Napoleon  on  his 
return  from  Elba.  He  was,  however-,  again  taken 
into  favour  by  the  king,  and  died  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  cavalry  in  1821.  n.  1772. 

Bask,  Erasmus  Christian,  rash,  an  eminent 
Danish  philologist,  who  displayed  an  extraordi- 
nary aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  languages 
from  liis  earliest  years.  He  was  the  son  of 
parents  in  the  humblest  circumstances  ; but  his 
talents  procured  him  patrons,  who  furnished 
him  with  the  means  of  prosecuting  his  studies, 
first  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  and  sub- 
sequently in  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Finland.  In 
1808  he  was  employed  in  a subordinate  capacity 
at  the  University  library  at  Copenhagen,  but 
was  subsequently  sent,  at  the  cost  of  the  Danish 
government,  to  Persia  and  India,  whence  he 
brought  home  a most  valuable  collection,  con- 
sisting of  upwards  of  a hundred  old  and  rare 
oriental  manuscripts.  His  later  years  were 
passed  in  the  uninterrupted  prosecution  of  his 
philological  labours,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of 
his  duties  as  historical  professor  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Copenhagen.  His  most  important  works 
were — an  Armenian  Dictionary;  Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar;  Investigations  concerning  the  Nor- 
thern or  Icelandic  Language ; Spanish  and 
Frisian  Grammars ; and  a treatise  on  “ The 
Age  and  Authenticity  of  the  Zendavesta.” 
n.  in  the  island  of  Funen,  1787 ; n.  1832. 

Raspail,  Francois  Vincent,ras'-ywtf,a  modern 
French  chemist  and  writer  on  scientific  sub- 
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jeets,  who,  in  1825,  was  appointed  editor  of  thi 
natural  history  section  of  the  “ Bulletin  de* 
Sciences.”  Before  that  period  he  had  been  a 
successful  writer  upon  scientific  questions  fo:| 
various  French  journals.  Two  of  his  work! 
were  as  remarkable  for  their  originality  as  iui 
their  general  excellence.  These  were,  the  “ Nal 
tural  History  of  Health"  and  the  “ MAdecine  ej 
Pliarmacie  Domestique,”  the  last  of  which  wa.t 
most  efficiently  reproduced  in  an  English  fornj 
by  Dr.  G.  L.  Strauss,  in  a work  entitled  “ I)oj 
mestic  Medicine;  or,  Plain  Instructions  in  thi 
Art  of  Preserving  and  Restoring  Health."  Mi 
Raspail  was  a man  of  strong  political  feelings* 
and,  both  with  sword  and  pen,  fought  for  tin 
cause  of  republicanism.  Under  Louis  Philipp* 
he  was  twice  imprisoned  for  his  opposition  tu 
the  government,  and  also  from  1849  to  1851 1 
On  his  release  he  retired  to  Belgium,  but  sub- 
sequently returned  to  France,  b.  at  Carpen- 
tras,  1794. 

Rastall,  or  Rastell,  John,  ran' -tel,  an  old 
English  printer,  who  pursued  his  calling  irj 
London.  His  wife  was  the  sister  of  Sir  Thoma  j 
More,  whose  “ Dialogues  on  the  Morship  ol 
Images  and  Relics”  he  printed.  He  was  him! 
self  an  author,  translator,  and  compiler,  and  i.-: 
said  to  have  written  the  “ Anglorum  Regun  j 
Chronicon,  or  Pastymc  of  People,”  which  wad 
included  in  the  “ Collections  of  English  Chro-j 
nicies”  published  in  1811.  n.  in  London,  1536. . 

Rattazzi, Urbano.ra-Aiti'-se,  an  Italian  states-i 
man,  was  a native  of  Alessandria,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  took  his  doctor's  degree.  He 
first  practised  at  the  bar  of  Turin,  but  was  in- 
duced to  remove  to  Casale  in  1838,  and  in  Itss 
than  a year  from  that  date  had  established  n 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  judicious  and 
able  lawyers  in  Italy.  In  the  strugges  of  1848., 
Signor  Rattazzi  acquired  so  much  renown  by  hio 
high  attainments  and  liberal  opinions  that  thu 
electors  of  Alessandria  returned  him  as  theii 
representative  in  the  Assembly  of  Turin.  Ila 
had  scarcely  arrived  to  take  his  seat  there  be- 
fore he  was  intrusted  by  M.  Casati  with  tint 
ministry  of  public  instruction.  The  lattes 
minister,  however,  lived  but  a short  time  afteu 
this  appointment,  and  Rattazzi  occupied  a dis- 
tinguished place  among  the  Opposition  party 
In  1849  the  Abbe  Gioberti,  who  was  charged 
with  the  formation  of  a new  cabinet,  conferred 
upon  him  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  seal,  which! 
office  he  shortly  afterwards  exchanged  for  that! 
of  minister  of  the  interior.  On  the  fall  oil 
Gioberti  from  power,  Rattazzi  succeeded  him  aa 
president  of  the  council,  where  he  used  his  in- 
fluence to  advance  the  impatient  policy  of 
Charles  Albert,  and,  in  the  disastrous  defeat 
which  resulted  from  the  measures  adopted,  re- 
mained firmly  attached  to  his  party.  In  U53, 
Ratazzi  was  again  appointed  minister  of  the 
interior,  and  held  that  office  till  1859,  when, 
after  the  treaty  of  Villafranca,  he  superseded 
Count  Cavour  in  the  presidency,  but  was  shortly 
afterwards  compelled  to  relinquish  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs  to  the  firmer  hand  of  Cavour. 
In  1861,  after  acting  for  some  time  as  president 
of  the  Chamber,  Rattazzi  once  more  became 
prime  minister,  having  ousted  Baron  Ricasolil 
from  power;  but  was  himself  forced  to  resign i 
in  the  following  year.  He  held  office  once  I 
more  as  premier  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  for  ai 
few  months  in  1867.  b.  ISOS. 

Rauch,  Christian,  rank,  a modern  Germani 
sculptor,  who  received  instruction  from  Canoval 
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and  Thorwaldsen.  lie  was  extensively  em- 
ployed by  the  various  governments  of  Ger- 
many, and  produced  a large  number  of  works, 
some  of  them  of  great  excellence.  The  statues 
of  Gothe,  Schiller,  and  the  monument  to  Fre- 
derick the  Great  of  Prussia,  were  his  best 
productions.  A reduced  model  of  the  last 
work  is  contained  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham,  b.  iu  the  principality  of  Waldeck, 
1777;  d.  1857. 

Ravaillac,  Francois,  rci-vai-'yalc,  a French 
regicide,  who  at  first  assumed  the  religious 
habit  of  the  Feuillans,  but  was  expelled  on 
account  of  his  fanatical  views.  He  afterwards 
became  deranged  in  intellect  by  the  discourses 
of  the  leaguers,  and,  conceiving  that  Henry  IV. 
of  France  was  not  a true  Catholic,  he  assassi- 
nated him  in  1610.  He  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
wild  horses,  b.  at  Angouleme,  about  1579. 

Ravenscroet,  Thomas,  rai'-vens-Jcroft,  an 
eminent  English  musical  composer,  who  was 
educated  in  St.  Paul’s  choir,  and  in  his  15th 
year  became  bachelor  of  music  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  His  fine  collection  of  part- 
songs,  including  the  famous  “ Canst  thou  love 
and  lie  alone?”  was  first  published  in  1611. 
In  1621  he  produced  “ The  whole  Book  of 
Psalms,  &c.,  composed  into  Four  Parts  by 
sundry  Authors,”  which  included  contributions 
from  the  father  of  John  Milton,  Tallis,  and 
Morley.  Bavenscroft  himself  produced  the 
justly-admired  Bangor,  St.  David’s,  and  Can- 
terbury tunes.  He  is  also  supposed  to  have 
edited  the  famous  collections  of  melodies 
known  as  the  “ Pamelia”  and  “ Deuteromelia,” 
a selection  from  which  was  printed  by  the  Rox- 
burgh Club  in  1822.  b.  1592;  d.  about  1640. 

Rawlinsoit,  Richard,  raio'-lin-son,  a learned 
English  antiquary,  who  collected  materials  for 
a continuation  of  Wood’s  “ Atlieme  Oxonienses” 
and  “ History  of  Oxford,”  which,  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  travels,  he  bequeathed  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  as  well  as  a collection  of 
medals  and  books.  He  also  founded  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  professorship  in  the  same  university; 
and  his  heart,  agreeably  to  his  own  desire,  was 
put  in  a marble  urn  and  placed  in  St.  John’s 
College  chapel.  He  published  a translation  of 
Fresnoy’s  “ Method  of  Studying  History,”  and 
other  works,  b.  about  1700;  d.  1755. 

Rawlinson,  Sir  Henry  Creswicke,  an  emi- 
nent decipherer  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 
In  his  16th  year  he  entered  the  military  service 
of  the  East  India  Company,  from  which  he  re- 
tired in  1856,  having  won  his  way  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  also  created  a 
K.C.B.,  and  appointed  a director  of  the  East 
India  Company.  His  first  efforts  in  the  de- 
partment of  knowledge  for  which  he  became 
famous  were  in  1833,  when  he  copied  and  read 
the  Behistun  inscriptions,  in  Kurdistan.  While 
political  resident  at  Bagdad,  in  1843,  he  studied 
the  inscriptions  of  Nineveh.  He  contributed 
many  papers  to  the  journals  of  the  Asiatic  and 
Geographical  Societies ; and  in  1852  published 

Outline  of  the  History  of  Assyria,  as  collected 
Irom  the  Inscriptions  discovered  by  A.  II. 
Bayard  in  the  Ruins  of  Nineveh.”  He  also  put 
lorth  a “ Memorandum  on  the  Publication  of 
the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,”  and  was  employed 

„.rnifih  copies  of  the  Inscriptions  discovered 
at  Ivmeveh  and  Babylonia,  b.  at  Ckadlington, 
Oxfordshire,  1810.  6 

HulVa  J?hn>  ™i,  a highly  eminent  Eng- 
iiBhbotamst,  whose  father  was  a blacksmith. 


but  gave  his  son  a good  education  at  Braintree, 
whence  he  removed  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  became  fellow  and  Greek  and 
mathematical  lecturer.  While  at  the  univer- 
sity, be  cultivated  the  study  of  botany,  which 
was  then  in  a very  neglected  state ; but,  by 
his  example  and  exertions,  it  became  a favourite 
pursuit.  In  1660  he  published,  in  Latin,  his 
“ Catalogue  of  Plants  Growing  in  the  Neigh- 
bourhood of  Cambridge,”  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  “Synopsis  Methodica  Stirpium 
Britannicarum.”  The  same  year  he  was  or- 
dained by  Bishop  Sanderson;  but  in  1662 
quitted  his  fellowship.  After  this  he  made 
numerous  journeys  over  the  kingdom  with  his 
friend  Mr.  Willughby  and  others,  in  search  of 
botanical  and  zoological  facts.  He  also  accom- 
panied the  same  gentlemen  on  an  extensive 
tour  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  of  which  he 
published  an  account  in  1673.  He  was  chosen 
a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1667,  and 
contributed  numerous  papers  to  the  “Trans- 
actions” of  that  learned  body  on  subjects  of 
natural  history.  In  1679  he  fixed  his  residence 
near  Black-Notley,  Essex,  where  he  continued 
perfecting  his  collections  and  works  till  his 
death.  His  botanical  and  zoological  writings 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  classification  of  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  His  other 
works  were,  “ Three  Discourses  on  the  Primi- 
tive Chaos,  the  Creation,  Deluge,  and  Confla- 
gration of  the  World ;”  several  volumes  at- 
tempting a classification  of  the  whole  animal 
kingdom;  a translation  of  Rauwolf’s  “Travels 
in  the  East.”  After  his  death  were  published 
his  “ History  of  Insects,”  and  a collection  of 
“Philosophical  Letters”  between  himself  and 
several  of  his  correspondents.  Cuvier  says  that 
his  labours  “ may  be  considered  as  the  founda- 
tion of  modern  zoology;  for  naturalists  are 
obliged  to  consult  them  every  instant,  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  up  the  difficulties  which 
they  meet  with  in  the  works  of  Linnaeus  and 
his  imitators.”  b.  at  Black-Notley,  near  Brain- 
tree, Essex,  1627;  d.  1705. 

R aynal, Guillaume  Thomas  Francois, Vai'-?2aZ, 
a French  historian,  who  entered  early  into  the 
society  of  Jesuits,  and  on  taking  priest’s  orders 
became  a celebrated  preacher,  but  quitted  his 
order  in  1748 ; on  which  he  fixed  his  residence 
at  Paris,  where  he  had  recourse  to  literature  as 
a means  of  support.  In  1770  he  published  his 
celebrated  work,  the  “ Philosophical  and  Poli- 
tical History  of  the  European  Commerce  in 
both  Indies,”  which  obtained  him  a great  repu- 
tation. In  1781  he  published,  at  Geneva,  a 
new  edition  of  his  history,  greatly  improved  and 
enlarged.  In  1791  he  addressed  a letter  to  the 
National  Assembly,  in  which  he  exposed  the 
dangerous  course  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
and  predicted  the  evils  which  would  result 
from  revolution.  His  other  works  are,  “His- 
tory of  the  Stadtholdership  ; ” “ History  of  the 
Parliament  of  England;”  “History  of  the 
Divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England;”  “On 
the  Revolution  of  the  English  Colonies  in 
North  America.”  b.  at  St.  Geniez,  1713;  d. 
1796. 

Reade,  Charles,  D.C.L.,  reed,  a modern 
English  novelist  of  great  power  and  origi- 
nality, who  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1843, 
after  a successful  career  at  Oxford,  which 
culminated  in  his  being  made  fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen ( ’ollege.  His  best  work,  perhaps,  Is 
‘ Never  too  late  to  Mend,”  while  his  latest,  bear- 
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ing  on  tho  detcstablo  outrages  sanctioned  by 
the  trades-unions,  appeared  in  1869.  n.  1814 

Keaumue,  Rdnd  Antoine  Perchauit,  Sieur  de, 
rai-aw'-mur,  an  eminent  French  philosopher, 
who  was  educated  for  tlio  legal  profession,  but 
abandoned  it  for  the  study  of  mathematics, 
philosophy,  and  natural  history.  In  1708  he 
was  admitted  a member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  I Iis  principal  works  arc,  “A  History 
of  Insects j”  “A  History  of  the  Rivers  of 
France;”  and  numerous  papers  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  valuable  instrument  known  as 
Reaumur’s  thermometer.  Of  his  work  on 
insects,  Cuvier  declares  “that  he  unceasingly 
excites  our  curiosity  by  new  and  singular  de- 
tails. His  style  is  diffuse  but  clear,  and  the 
facts  which  lie  relates  may  always  be  depended 
upon.”  n.  at  Rochelle,  1683;  d.  1757. 

Reboot,,  Jean,  reb'-ool,  a modern  French 
poet,  was  the  son  of  a locksmith,  and  him- 
self followed  the  calling  of  a baker  until  the 
year  1839,  when  he  repaired  to  Paris,  where  a 
brilliant  reception  awaited  him,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  popularity  his  poems  had  attained 
in  the  capital.  The  merit  of  bringing  him 
before  the  public  was  due  to  M.  de  Lamartine, 
who  addressed  to  the  baker-poet  one  of  his  har- 
monies, entitled  “ Genius  in  Obscurity.”  He 
published  several  collections  of  poems,  some  of 
which  ran  through  as  many  as  six  editions. 
His  songs  are  frequently  of  the  Anacreontic 
order.  One  of  his  tragedies  was  produced  upon 
the  French  stage  in  1850,  and  obtained  a great 
and  deserved  success.  In  1818  he  was  sent  to 
the  Constituent  Assembly  as  the  representative 
of  his  native  department,  b.  at  Himes,  Gard, 
1796  ; d.  1864. 

Records,  Robert,  rek'-ord,  an  English  phy- 
sician and  mathematician,  was  the  first  who 
wrote  on  algebra  in  the  English  language. 
B.  about  1500 ; d.  in  London,  1558. 

Redding,  Cyrus,  red'-ding,  an  English  lit- 
terateur, who,  after  editing  the  “Plymouth 
Chronicle”  and  other  prints,  went  to  Paris  to 
undertake  the  literary  direction  of  “ Galignani’s 
Messenger,”  an  English  journal  founded  in  the 
French  capital  after  the  second  return  of  the 
Bourbons.  Pie  subsequently  became  sub-editor 
of  the  “New  Monthly  Magazine,”  while  under 
the  editorship  of  Thomas  Campbell,  and  after 
discontinuing  his  connexion  with  that  perio- 
dical, became  editor  of  several  provincial  news- 
papers. He  published,  among  other  works,  a 
“Naval  Gazetteer,”  “Every  Man  his  own 
Butler,”  and  a “History  and  Description  of 
Modern  Wines.”  b.  in  Cornwall,  1785. 

Redesdale,  John  Freeman  Mitford,  Baron, 
reeds'-dale,  an  eminent  English  lawyer  and 
statesman,  was  educated  at  New  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  having  studied  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  was 
called  to  the  bar.  Devoting  himself  to  chan- 
cery practice,  he  soon  obtained  a high  reputa- 
tion; and,  in  1782,  published  “A  Treatise  on 
Pleadings  in  Suits  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.” 
He  was  afterwards  made  a Welsh  judge.  In 
1789  he  was  chosen  M.P.  for  Beeralston;  in 
1793  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general,  and  in 
that  capacity  assisted  in  conducting  the  state 
trials  of  Hardy,  Horne  Tooke,  and  Thelwall. 
He  succeeded  Sir  John  Scott  (Lord  Eldon)  as 
attorney-general  in  1799;  and  in  1801  was 
elected  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Addington.  He  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  in  1802,  and  made  lord 
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chancellor,  and  a member  of  the  privy  council 
in  Ireland;  but  resigned  the  seals  in  March, 
1806,  in  consequence  of  tho  death  of  Pitt 
b.  1748;  d.  1830. 

Reed,  Isaac,  reed,  a critic  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  bred  to  the  profession  of  a convey- 
ancer, which  he  relinquished  for  literary  pur- 
suits. He  published  the  poems  of  Lady  Alary 
Wortley  Montagu,  edited  the  Seatonian  prize 
poems,  and  revised  and  enlarged  Dod-ley’s 
“Old  Plays.”  He  afterwards  published  the 
“ Biographia  Dramatica,”  and  four  volumes  of 
humorous  pieces,  under  the  title  of  the  “ Re- 
pository ;”  but  his  most  important  work  is  an 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  in  10  volumes,  which  he 
extended  afterwards  to  21  volumes,  embodying 
in  its  pages  all  the  most  valuable  notes  and  elu- 
cidations of  former  commentators,  with  much 
original  information.  He  was  also  a great 
book  collector,  and  after  his  death  his  library 
was  sold  by  auction,  the  sale  lasting  39  days. 
b.  1742  ; d.  1807. 

Redgeave,  Richard,  red'-graiv,  a modern 
English  painter,  whose  early  youth  was  spent 
in  liis  father’s  office,  where  be  was  employed  in 
making  designs  and  working  drawings.  In 
1826  he  became  a student  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy; eleven  years  later  he  obtained  his  “first 
success”  as  an  artist,  on  exhibiting  his  picture 
of  “ Gulliver  on  the  Farmer’s  Table,”  at  the 
British  Institution.  From  that  period  he 
gradually  rose  to  a foremost  position  in  his 
profession.  In  1840  he  became  associate,  and 
in  1857  an  academician.  His  best  paintings 
are  — “ The  Sempstress,”  an  illustration  of 
Thomas  Hood’s  “ Song  of  the  Shirt;”  “A  Poet’s 
Study,”  “ Solitary  Pool,”  “ Little  Red  Riding- 
hood,”  “The  Midwood  Shade.”  His  work  en- 
titled “The  Country  Cousins”  is  an  excellent 
one,  and  was  painted  for  Mr.  Vernon.  It  now 
belongs  to  the  nation,  and  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  collection  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  He  was  appointed  head  master  of 
the  government  school  of  design,  and  pub- 
lished an  “ Elementary  Manual  of  Colour.” 
b.  in  London,  1804. 

Redi,  Francis,  rai’-de,  an  Italian  naturalist, 
who  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Pisa, 
and  physician  to  the  grand-duke  Ferdinand  II. 
of  Tuscany.  He  assisted  in  compiling  the  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Academy  Della  Crusca,  and 
wrote  some  poems;  but  is  chiefly  known  by 
his  works  on  natural  history,  which  are— “ Ex- 
periments on  the  Generation  of  Animals,”  “Ob- 
servations on  Vipers,”  “Experiments  on  Natural 
Curiosities  brought  from  India,”  b.  at  Arezzo, 
1626 ; d.  at  Pisa,  1693. 

Rees,  Abraham,  rees,  a laborious  compiler, 
who  came  of  a family  of  dissenting  clergymen. 
He  was,  during  20  years,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  Dissenters’  College  at  Hoxton, 
and  afterwards  became  professor  of  theology 
and  the  natural  sciences  at  the  new  college  at 
Hackney.  I-Ic  first  published  an  enlarged  coi- 
tion of  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Chambers,  and  sub- 
sequently produced  a work  of  the  same  kind 
himself,  under  the  title  of  the  “New  Encyclo- 
paedia,” in  which  work  he  was  assisted  by 
several  talented  men.  b.  in  Wales,  1743;  d.  in 
London,  1825. 

Reeve,  Clara,  reev,  a novelist,  was  the 
daughter  of  a clergyman,  and  possessed  great 
learning,  which  she  displayed  in  her  first  literary 
cssayr,  a translation  of  Barclay’s  “ Argcnis.” 
Among  her  subsequent  productions  are,  “ The 
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Progress  of  Romance,”  “ Memoirs  of  Sir  Roger 
dc  Clarendon,”  “The  School  for  Widows,”  and 
a tale  called  “ The  Old  English  Baron,”  n.  at 
Ipswich,  1773 ; n.  1808. 

Regiomontanus,  re-gi-o-mon-tai'-nus,  a Ger- 
man astronomer,  whose  real  name  was  Muller, 
studied  at  Vienna  under  Purbaeh,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  the  chair  of  astronomy,  1461.  He 
was  taught  the  Greek  language  by  Theodore 
Gaza,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  read  Ptolemy 
and  other  mathematicians  of  antiquity.  He 
visited  several  countries,  and  received  marks  of 
distinction  from  sovereign  princes,  particularly 
Sixtus  IV.,  who  made  him  archbishop  of  Ra- 
tisbon,  and  employed  him  in  reforming  the 
calendar.  He  wrote  extensively  upon  astro- 
nomy. u.  in  Germany,  1436;  d.  at  Rome,  1476. 

Regnaed,  Jean  Francois,  rain'-yar,  a French 
comic  writer,  who  was  fond  of  travelling,  and 
in  a voyage  from  Genoa  to  Marseilles  was 
taken  by  an  Algerine  pirate,  and  carried  to 
Algiers,  where  by  his  skill  in  cookery  he  ob- 
tained the  favour  of  his  master;  but  being 
detected  in  an  intrigue,  was  condemned  to  suf- 
fer death  or  turn  Mohammedan.  The  French 
consul  being  made  acquainted  with  the  affair, 
ransomed  him  and  sent  him  to  France,  after 
which  he  travelled  through  Flanders,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Poland.  His  dramatic 
works,  which  rank  next  to  Moliere’s,  were  pub- 
lished in  1823.  B.  1656;  D.  1709. 

Regnieb,  Mathurin,  rain'-yai,  a French  sati- 
rical poet,  who  secured  the  patronage  of  Car- 
dinal Joyeuse,  and  obtained  a pension  and  a 
canonry.  The  best  edition  of  his  poems  is  that 
of  Paris,  1822.  b.  1573;  d.  1613. 

Regnieb,  Francois  Seraphin,  a IearnedFrench 
author,  whose  talents  recommended  him  to  the 
patronage  of  the  duke  de  Crequi,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  Rome  in  1662.  While  there,  he 
wrote  Italian  sonnets  in  so  good  a style  as  to 
be  admitted  a member  of  the  Academy  della 
Crusca.  In  1684  he  succeeded  Mezeray  as  secre- 
tary of  the  French  Academy.  His  most  im- 
portant works  were  a French  grammar ; an 
Italian  translation  of  Anacreon ; French,  Latin, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  poems ; and  a history  of 
the  disputes  of  France  with  the  court  of  Rome. 
B.  at  Paris,  1632;  d.  1713. 

Regnieb,  Claude  Antoine,  duke  of  Massa, 
minister  of  justice  under  the  government  of 
Napoleon,  practised  as  an  advocate  at  Nancy, 
was  a member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
retired  from  public  affairs  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror;  but  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre  be- 
came a member  of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  senate.  He  assisted 
in  the  elevation  of  Bonaparte  as  first  consul ; 
in  1802,  was  appointed  grand  judge,  minister 
of  justice,  &c. ; and  in  1813  became  president 
of  the  legislative  body.  b.  1736 ; d.  1814. 

Rkgulus, Marcus  Attilius,  re/- «-Zms,  a Roman 
consul,  who,  iu  his  second  consulate,  defeated 
Amilcar  and  Ilanno  in  a naval  engagement  off 
the  coast  of  Sicily.  This  victory  was  followed 
by  another  on  land,  and  the  reduction  of  seve- 
ral places.  The  Carthaginians  sued  for  peace 
which  was  refused.  Xantippus,  a Spartan  com- 
mander, coming  with  reinforcements  to  the 
Carthaginians,  defeated  Regulus,  who  was  taken 
prisoner.  The  Carthaginians  subsequently  sent 
him  as  envoy  to  Rome  to  propose  terms  of  peace 
but  on  the  condition  of  his  return.  Regulus  ad- 
vised the  senate  not  to  comply  with  the  terms 
ior  which  the  Carthaginians  put  him  to  a cruel 
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death,  251  b.c.  The  senate  gave  his  widow 
leave  to  avenge  her  husband’s  death  on  some 
illustrious  Carthaginians,  which  she  did  with 
such  barbarity  as  obliged  them  to  stop  her 
progress. 

Reichaedt,  John  Frederic,  ri'-shard,  a mu- 
sical composer  and  author,  studied  under  Kant, 
was  director  of  the  Italian  Opera  at  Berlin,  and 
subsequently  had  the  direction  of  the  French 
and  German  theatres  at  Cassel.  Among  his 
compositions,  which  are  very  numerous,  are 
the  “ Tamerlane”  of  Morel,  and  the  “ Panthea” 
of  Berquin.  His  literary  productions  are,  “Fa- 
miliar Letters  written  during  a Journey  in 
France  in  1792,  and  again  in  1803  and  1804,” 
“ Familiar  Letters  on  Vienna,”  &c. ; and  “ Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  and  the  French  People  under 
his  Consulate,”  &c.  b.  1751 ; d.  1814. 

Reid,  Thomas,  reed,  a learned  Scotch  divine, 
who  was  educated  at  the  parish  school  of  Kincar- 
dine and  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  where, 
in  1752,  he  became  professor  of  philosophy.  In 
1764  he  succeeded  Dr.  Adam  Smith  in  the  chair 
of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow. His  chief  works  are  “ An  Inquiry  into 
the  Human  Mind,”  and  “Essays  on  the  Intel- 
lectual and  Active  Powers  of  Man.”  b.  in 
Kincardineshire,  1709;  d.  1796. 

Reid,  Major-General  Sir  William,  a distin- 
guished English  general  of  engineers,  who 
received  his  education  at  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  at  Woolwich,  and  began  his  career  as 
lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Engineers  in  1809.  He 
became  captain  in  1814,  brevet  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1837,  brevet-colonel  in  1851,  and 
major-general  in  1856.  Within  a year  of  re- 
ceiving his  first  commission  he  was  sent  to  the 
Peninsula,  and  served  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
He  was  at  the  three  sieges  of  Badajoz,  the  siege 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  siege  of  the  forts  and 
the  battle  of  Salamanca,  the  sieges  of  Burgos 
and  San  Sebastian,  and  the  battles  of  Vittoria, 
Nivell e,  Nive,  and  Toulouse;  and  was  wounded 
at  Badajoz,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  San  Sebastian. 
He  was  present  at  the  attack  on  Algiers  under 
Lord  Exmouth  in  1816.  In  1832  he  was  em- 
ployed at  Barbadoes  in  rebuilding  the  govern- 
ment offices  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
a hurricane  in  the  preceding  year ; and  then 
he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  endeavouring  to 
trace  the  laws  which  govern  the  movements  of 
these  agents.  Subsequently,  as  governor  of 
Bermuda,  Barbadoes,  and  Malta,  as  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851,  and  as  the  author  of  the  “Law  of 
Storms,”  he  rendered  signal  services  to  his 
country.  At  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  he  was 
made  a K.C.B.,  and  the  government  of  Malta 
was  conferred  upon  him,  which  he  administered 
during  the  Crimean  war.  His  well-known  work 
on  the  “ Law  of  Storms”— that  is,  on  the  law's 
of  motion  of  the  tropical  whirlwinds — was 
founded  in  a great  measure  on  his  own  ex- 
perience in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  had  been 
on  military  duty  before  his  government  of 
Bermuda.  This  work  is  not  merely  a theo- 
retical investigation,  but  of  eminently  prac- 
tical value  to  all  who  have  to  navigate  in  the 
seas,  both  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  b.  at 
Kinglassie,  Fifeshire,  179.1 ; d.  1858. 

Reid,  Captain  Mayne,  a modern  novelist,  who 
was  the  son  of  a minister  of  the  Irish  Presby- 
terian church,  and  was  designed  for  the  eccle- 
siastical profession;  but  being  possessed  with 
an  ardent  desire  to  see  the  world,  he  abandoned 
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his  theological  studies,  and,  before  lie  had 
attained  his  twentieth  year,  set  out  for  America, 
lie  resided  for  some  time  upon  the  hanks  of  the 
Red  River,  hunting  and  trading  with  the  In- 
dians. In  1810  he  was  at  New  Orleans,  where 
lie  joined  a body  of  volunteers,  who  were  about 
to  proceed  against  the  Mexican  armed  bands 
which  had  invaded  Texas.  After  five  years  of  a 
wandering  life  upon  the  prairies  of  Missouri,  he 
repaired  to  Philadelphia,  and  having  spent  a 
few  months  as  a writer  for  the  journals, 
joined  the  American  army  with  the  rank  of 
captain.  In  the  war  against  Mexico,  lie  sig- 
nalized himself  by  his  bravery  on  several  occa- 
sions. In  1849  he  intended  to  take  service  under 
the  popular  banner  of  the  Hungarians;  hut  the 
unexpected  capitulation  of  Gorgei  having  put 
an  end  to  the  struggle,  his  hopes  of  military 
employment  in  the  cause  of  liberty  were  frus- 
trated. He  next  entered  upon  a literary  career, 
and  produced  a series  of  novels,  which  met  with 
a very  successful  reception.  The  best-known 
were  “ The  Rifle  Rangers,”  “ The  Scalp-Hunters,” 

“ The  White  Chief,”  and  “Oceola,”  which  latter 
first  appeared  in  the  pages  of  “ Chambers  s 
Journal.”  At  a later  period  he  employed  him- 
self in  producing  works  for  juvenile  perusal; 
and  here  again  he  became  a favourite  with  a 
large  number  of  readers.  His  success  may  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  he  wrote  in  a vigor- 
ous and  graphic  style,  and  describes  incidents 
and  scenery  which  have  ever  been  attractive  to 
youthful  minds— viz.,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Far  West,  and  among  the  wandering  Indian 
tribes,  b.  in  Ireland,  1818. 

Reinhold,  Erasmus,  rine'-holte,  an  eminent 
German  astronomer  and  mathematician,  who 
was  professor  at  the  university  of  Wittenberg, 
and  wrote  some  mathematical  and  astronomi- 
cal works  of  a most  important  and  valuable 
nature.  B.  at  Saalfeld,  loll ; D.  1553. 

Reinhold,  Charles  Leonard,  a German  me- 
taphysician, who  received  his  education  among 
the  Jesuits,  but  quitted  them  to  pursue  the 
study  of  philosophy.  He  afterwards  repaired 
to  Weimar,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Wieland.  In  1786  he  published  “ Letters  upon 
the  Philosophy  of  Kant,”  and  in  the  following 
year  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Jena,  where  his  lectures  were  very  numerously 
attended.  In  1794  he  went  to  Kiel,  where  he 
held  the  professorship  of  philosophy  until  his 
death.  Reinhold  was  among  the  first  to  appre- 
ciate and  propagate  the  theories  of  Kant ; but 
he  subsequently  leant  towards  the  ideas  ot 
Fichte.  He  conceived  that  a great  deal  ot  the 
misconception  of  the  views  of  these  philoso- 
phers arose  from  the  obscurity  of  their  lan- 
guage ; and  consequently  undertook  to  compose 
a work  the  object  of  which  was  to  reform  the 
phraseology  adopted  in  metaphysical  works. 
He  was  a most  prolific  writer.  He  also  pro- 
duced a “ Letter  to  Lavater  and  Fichte,  re- 
specting the  Belief  in  God.  b.  at  Vienna, 
1758;  D.  at  Kiel,  1823. 

Reisk  John,  riske,  a learned  German  writer, 
rtTpSlita  a taW  “On  the  SibAnnd 
other  Oracles,”  “On  Ahasuerus  and  Esther, 
“On  the  Malady  of  Job,”  “On  the  Images  of 
Jesus  Christ,”  and  other  works  of  erudition 

B'reiske,‘  John  James,  a learned  German 
critic  and  physician,  who  became  rector  of  the 
college  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Leipsic,  and  pub- 
lished, among  many  other  learned  works, 
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“ Oratores  Grceci,”  an  edition  of  Dionysius  Ha- 
liearnassensis,  the  works  of  Plutarch,  and  a 
Latin  translation  of  Abulfeda’s  “ History  of  the 
Arabs.”  b.  in  Saxony,  1716;  d.  1774. 

Reland,  Adrian,  rai'-land,  a learned  Dutch 
writer,  who,  at  the  age  of  24,  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Harderwyk  ; whence  lie 
removed  to  Utrecht,  on  being  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  oriental  languages  and  ecclesiastical 
antiquities.  His  principal  works  are  “ Disser- 
tations on  the  Medals  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews,” 

“ Introduction  to  Hebrew  Grammar,”  an  edi- 
tion of  Epictetus,  and  a magnificent  work  upon 
the  Antiquities  of  Palestine,  b.  at  Alkmaar, 
in  Holland,  1676  ; d.  at  Utrecht,  1718. 

IIembeandt  Van  Ryn,  Paul,  rem'-lrant,  an 
eminent  Dutch  painter  and  etcher,  acquired 
his  art  under  several  of  the  best  painters  of 
Amsterdam,  and  early  in  life  grew  famous. 
He  had  many  pupils,  whom  he  employed  in 
making  copies  of  his  works,  which  he  retouched 
and  sold  for  large  sums.  His  love  of  money 
was  intense,  and  at  his  death  be  left  a large 
fortune.  In  painting  historical  subjects  he 
was  less  successful  than  in  portrait,  where  he 
displayed  a brilliancy  of  colouring  and  a power 
of  light  and  shade  that  was  truly  astonishing. 
His  best  etchings  realize  from  30  to  100  guineas. 
Several  fine  paintings  of  his  are  in  the  National 
Gallery,  b.  near  Leyden,  1606;  d.  at  Amster- 
dam, 1669. 

Remi,  St.,  rem'-e,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  con- 
verted Clovis  to  Christianity,  and  baptized  that 
monarch,  d.  533. 

Remi,  Joseph  Honors,  advocate  in  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris,  who  wrote  a burlesque  called 
“Days,”  in  opposition  to  Young’s  “Night 
Thoughts;”  but  his  principal  work  is  an 
eulogy  on  Chancellor  de  l’Hopital,  which  was 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy  in  1777,  and 
censured  by  the  Sorbonne.  He  also  wrote  the 
eulogies  of  Moliere,  Colbert,  and  Fendlon. 
b.  1738;  d.  at  Paris,  1782. 

Kemusat,  Jean  Pierre  Abel,  re'-moo-sa,  an 
eminent  French  orientalist,  and  professor  of 
the  Chinese  and  Tartar  languages  at  the 
College  of  France.  He  acquired,  without  the 
assistance  of  a tutor,  the  Chinese,  Thibetian, 
and  Mantcliou  languages.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Paris,  and  be- 
came conservator  of  the  oriental  manuscripts 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Royale.  His  attainments 
as  a Chinese  scholar  were  very  high,  and  he 
produced  a number  of  works  on  the  most  diffi- 
cult languages  in  the  world,  of  a most  excellent 
character.  His  principal  productions  were  — 
“Elements  of  the  Chinese  Grammar;  Re- 
searches upon  the  Tartarian  Languages ; a 
“ History  of  Buddhism ;”  an  edition  of  a 
Chinese  novel,  entitled  “ The  Two  Cousins ; 
and  a volume  of  Chinese  talcs.  He  alsO(  con- 
tributed several  valuable  articles  to  the  Bio- 
errapliie  Univcrselle,”  and  to  the  Journal  dcs 
Savans.”  b.  at  Paris,  1788 ; d.  1S32. 

Renan,  Joseph  Ernest,  rai-nan,  a French 
philologist,  who  lias  acquired  celebnty  for 
his  “Life  of  Jesus,”  published  m 1863,  and, 
in  a lesser  degree,  for  his  ^n0''|e^geF  f ' 
brew  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  other  Eastern 
languages.  In  1860  he  was  sent  on  a mission 
to  Syria,  and  there  visited  many  of  the  locali- 
ties mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  in  con- 
nection with  Our  Saviour  whom  Kenan  seeks 
to  divest  of  his  divine  attributes,  b.  at  lie- 
guier,  Cotes-du-Nord,  1823. 
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Renaudot,  Theophrastus,  reri-o-do,  a French 
physician,  was  tho  first  who  published,  in 
France,  a gazette,  so  called,  as  is  supposed, 
from  the  Venetian  coin  una  gasetta,  for  which 
such  papers  were  originally  sold  at  Venice. 
Renaudot  obtained  the  privilege  of  publishing 
the  “ Gazette  of  France”  for  himself  and  family, 
llis  other  works  are,  “ An  Abridgment  of  the 
Life  of  the  Prince  de  Cond^,”  and  the  “Life 
of  Cardinal  Mazarin.”  b.  at  Loudun,  1583: 
D.  1653. 

Renaudot,  Eusebius,  a learned  French 
writer,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding,  en- 
tered into  orders,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Coptic 
languages.  The  Cardinal  de  Noailles  took  him 
to  Rome,  where  Clement  XI.  gave  him  the  priory 
of  Fossey,  in  Brittany.  On  visiting  Florence, 
the  grand-duke  gave  him  apartments  in  his 
palace,  and  the  Academy  of  that  city  chose  him 
a member.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  French 
Academy  and  of  other  learned  societies.  His 
most  important  works  are,  a continuation  of 
Nicole’s  book  on  the  “Perpetuity  of  Faith,” 
“History  of  the  Jacobite  Patriarchs  of  Alexan- 
dria,” in  Latin;  “A  Collection  of  the  Ancient 
Oriental  Liturgies,”  “Account  of  India  and 
China,”  translated  from  the  Arabic;  and  a 
translation  of  the  “Life  of  Athanasius”  from 
the  Arabic,  b.  at  Paris,  1646;  d.  1720. 

Eeni,  Guido.  {See  Guido.) 

Lenneli,,  Major  James,  ren-nel , an  eminent 
English  geographer,  who,  early  in  life,  entered 
the  navy,  and  served  under  Admiral  Parker  at 
the  taking  of  Pondicherry.  At  the  age  of  20 
lie  abandoned  the  naval  for  the  military  service 
having  entered  the  engineers  of  the  East  India 
Company.  Under  Lord  Clive  he  served  with 
considerable  distinction,  was  wounded,  and 
gained  the  rank  of  major.  In  1782  he  returned 
to  England,  and  henceforth  pursued  his  inves- 
tigations in  geography,  history,  and  topogra- 
phy. He  produced— “Map  and  Memoir  of 
Hindostan ;”  “Marches  of  the  British  Army  in 
the  Peninsula  of  India  during  the  Campaign  of 
1791;”  “Observations  on  the  Topography  of 
the  Plain  of  Troy;”  “Treatise  on  the  Compa- 
rative Geography  of  Western  Asia,”  with  a very 
valuable  atlas;  an  “Investigation  of  the  Cur- 
rents of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,”  a work  which 
Lieutenant  Maury,  of  the  United  States  navy 
afterwards  extended  and  improved.  Major 
Eennell  also  published,  “Geographical  System 
ot  Herodotus  explained  and  examined,”  and  a 
learned  commentary  upon  the  “Retreat  of  the 
fen  Thousand  Greeks.”  Mungo  Park  was  much 
indebted  to  his  patient  research  and  great 
acquirements  in  the  production  of  his  work 
on  his  African  travels.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  a frequent  contributor 
to  its  Transactions,”  as  well  as  to  those  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society.  A most  interesting  paper 
read  to  the  latter  body,  was  his  disquisition  on 

Ia°9in&-Place  of  Julius  Ciesar  in  Britain. 
Alter  his  death,  his  remains  were  honoured 
with  a place  hi  Westminster  Abbey.  Though 
unacquainted  with  the  Greek  language,  and 
knowing  Herodotus  only  through  a most  inef- 
translation,  he,  by  virtue  of  his  unri- 
alled  sagacity,  produced  a work  illustrative  of 
the  father  of  history”  which  entitles  him  to 

reputation  as  a geographer,  b.  near 
cnudieigh,  Devonshire,  1742;  d.  1830. 

Jo!ln’  ren'-ne> a Scotch  mechanician, 
and  cml^engmeer,  was  the  son  of  a farmer, 
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and  lrom  his  earliest  youth  had  a great  inclina- 
tion for  the  study  of  what  is  termed  “ mechani- 
cal drawing.”  He  also  studied  chemistry  and 
mechanics  under  Drs.  Black  and  Robison  at 
Edinburgh,  and,  after  working  during  some 
time  as  an  operative  mechanist,  repaired  to 
London  about  1780.  He  was  at  first  employed 
m the  metropolis  to  superintend  the  construc- 
tion of  steam-engines  and  machinery;  but,  at 
a later  period,  became  engaged  in  designing 
and  erecting  public  works.  Fie  built  a bridge 
at  Kelso,  the  celebrated  Waterloo  Bridge  over 
the  Thames,  and  the  Southwark  iron  Bridge 
over  the  same  river.  The  Grand  Western 
Canal,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Exe  to  Taunton  ; 
the  Aberdeen  Canal,  and  the  Kennet  and  Avon 
Canal,  were  his  best  works  in  inland  navigation. 
He  was  no  less  distinguished  as  a designer  of 
docks;  Loudon  Docks,  the  East  and  West  India 
Docks,  and  those  of  Greenock,  Leith,  and  Liver- 
pool, attesting  to  his  great  acquirements  as  a 
civil  engineer.  The  designs  for  London  Bridge 
were  made  by  him,  but  were  carried  to  comple- 
tion by  his  son,  Sir  John  Rennie,  after  his 
death.  He  likewise  furnished  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  the  dockyards  at  Portsmouth, 
Plymouth,  Chatham,  and  Pembroke;  erected 
the  pier  at  Holyhead,  and  designed  the  enlarge- 
ments of  the  harbours  of  Berwick,  Newhaven, 
&c.  His  remains  were  interred  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  b.  at  Pliantassie,  Haddingtonshire, 
Scotland,  1761 ; n.  in  London,  1821.— His  sons, 
George  and  John  (the  latter  of  whom  was 
knighted  on  the  completion  of  London  Bridge), 
were  also  distinguished  civil  and  practical  engi- 
neers, and  executed  many  important  works,  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent. 

Rebp,  Thorlieff  Gudmunsson,  rep,  an  emi- 
nent modern  Icelandic  writer,  who  for  a short 
time  held  the  post  of  under-librarian  to  the 
Advocates’  Library  at  Edinburgh.  He  contri- 
buted articles  to  the  “Penny  Cyclopaidia,” 
Encyclopedia Britannica,”  and  “Blackwood’s 
Magazine ;”  and,  among  other  important  works, 
produced,  with  Ferrall,  a Danish  and  English 
Dictionary,  and  an  edition  of  the  “Saras’*  in 
Icelandic,  b.  1794. 

IiEPTOK  Humphrey,  rep'-lon,  an  eminent  Eng- 
hsh  landscape  gardener,”  who,  between  the 
years  1785  and  1811,  was  engaged  in  improving 
the  gardens  of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry 
throughout  the  kingdom.  He  published  seve- 
ral works  upon  his  profession,  which  were  after- 
wards re-edited  and  improved  by  Mr.  Loudon. 
b.  at  Bury  St. Edmunds,  1752;  d.  1818. 

Re  thee,  Alfred,  rait'-el,  a celebrated  Ger- 
man painter,  whose  genius  for  art  was  evinced 
at  an  early  age;  as,  in  his  15th  year,  he  pro- 
duced a series  of  crayon  drawings,  the  compo- 
sition, truthfulness  of  outline,  and  correct  ex- 
pression of  which  were  very  remarkable.  His 
first  large  subject  in  oil  was  entitled  “Tho 
Establishment  of  Christianity  in  Gaul,”  in  which 
was  displayed  rare  originality  of  treatment. 
Among  his  later  pictures  was  one  of  which  a 
strange  story  is  told;  it  was  called  “Nemesis 
Pursuing  a Murderer,”  and  was  of  such  a 
forcible  and  harrowing  character  as  to  cause 
its  owner,  a certain  personage  of  high  rank, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  some  undiscovered 
crime,  and  who  had  won  the  painting  in  a lot- 
tery at  Frankfort,  to  become  a lunatic.  Rethel 
subsequently  produced  a series  of  frescoes, 
winch  arc  admitted  to  rank  among  the  chefs- 
d oeuvre  of  German  art.  At  a later  period  ho 
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took  up  liis  residence  at  Rome,  where  lie  devoted 
liimsclt'to  the  composition  of  a series  of  paint- 
ings illustrative  of  the  campaigns  of  Han- 
nibal. Not  less  remarkable  for  vigour  of  ima- 
gination and  power  of  design,  were  lv.s  book 
illustrations ; among  which  may  be  cited, 
“ Death,  the  Consoler  and  tho  Avenger,”  and 
his  drawings  made  for  “ Beeton’s  Illuminated 
Family  Bible."  b.  1816. 

Retz,  Jean  Francois  Paul  de  Gondi,  Cardinal 
dc,  mHz,  was  descended  from  a powerful  and 
wealthy  family,  and  was  educated  for  the  church, 
a profession  little  suited  to  his  unscrupulous 
and  debauched  disposition.  In  1643  ho  was 
named  coadjutor  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  his 
uncle ; but,  while  he  was  soliciting  the  highest 
dignities  in  the  church,  ho  fought  several  duels. 
In  the  civil  wars  of  the  Fronde  he  raised  a 
regiment,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Corinth, 
because  he  was  titular  archbishop  of  that  place. 
At  length  he  made  peace  with  the  court,  on 
condition  of  his  being  created  a cardinal ; but 
he  still  continued  to  cabal  against  the  govern- 
ment, for  which  he  was  imprisoned  at  Vin- 
cennes and  Nantes.  He  made  his  escape  from 
the  latter  place,  and  travelled  in  several  coun- 
tries. In  1661  he  returned  to  France,  and  ob- 
tained his  pardon  and  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis. 
This  turbulent  prelate  wrote  “ Memoirs”  of 
his  own  life,  and  the  “History  of  the  Con- 
spiracy of  Count  Fiesco.”  b.  at  Montmirail, 
1614;  d.  at  Paris,  1679. 

Retzsch,  Moritz,  raitcTi,  an  eminent  German 
designer,  who,  after  studying  at  the  Dresden 
Academy,  became,  in  1824,  professor  of  painting 
in  the  same  institution.  It  was  not  as  a painter, 
however,  but  as  a designer,  that  he  became 
famous.  His  etchings  in  outline, illustrative  of 
Gothe  and  Shakspeare,  are  works  of  great 
beauty  and  power,  and  became  as  popular  in 
England  as  in  the  native  country  of  the  artist. 
He  also  produced  a set  of  illustrations  to  Bur- 
ger’s “ Lenore,”  and  to  several  poems  of  Schiller. 
B.  at  Dresden,  1779 ; d.  1867. 

Retjtee,  Julius,  roi'-ter,  a clever  German, 
who,  in  1849,  first  conceived  the  idea  of  setting 
up  a great  central  office  in  connection  with  all 
parts  of  the  world  for  the  transmission  of  com- 
mercial and  political  intelligence,  which  he  car- 
ried out  in  London  from  1851  to  1869,  when  he 
sold  his  business  to  the  British  Government, 
who  were  then  buying  up  the  rights  of  all  the 
British  telegraph  companies,  b.  about  1816. 

Reynieb,  Jean  Louis,  rai'-ne-ai,  a Swiss, 
who  entered  the  corps  of  engineers  of  the 
French  army,  and  rose  by  his  skill  and  valour 
to  the  grade  of  adjutant-general  in  1794,  and  to 
that  of  general  of  brigade  in  the  following  year. 
He  served  under  Moreau  in  the  army  of  the 
Rhine  in  1796,  accompanied  Bonaparte  to 
Egypt  in  1798,  and  signalized  himself  by  his 
br-avery  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids.  He  de- 
feated 20,000  Turks  before  El-Arish.  After  the 
murder  of  General  Kleber  he  became  involved 
in  a dispute  with  his  successor,  quitted  Egypt 
in  1801,  and  was,  upon  his  return  to  France, 
disgraced  and  exiled.  Recalled  in  1806,  he  was 
given  a command,  and  took  part  in  the  conquest 
of  Naples  and  Calabria.  He  was  subsequently 
minister  of  war  at  Naples,  and  fought  at  Wa- 
gram,  in  Spain,  and  in  Russia,  but  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Leipsic  in  1813.  Recovering  his 
liberty,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  resided 
until  his  death.  He  left  some  works  upon 
Egyptian  antiquities,  &c,  b.  1771 ; D.  1814, 
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Reynieb,  Jean  Louis  Antoine,  was  brother 
of  the  preceding,  and  became  a government 
official  under  Murat  at  Naples,  lie  wrote, 
among  other  works,  “Public  and  Rural  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Ancient  Peoples,”  and  “ Egypt 
under  the  Romans.”  d.  about  1820. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  ren-olde,  a celebrated 
English  painter,  was  the  son  of  a clergyman, 
and  was  intended  for  the  profession  ol'  medi- 
cine; but  having  a great  taste  for  drawing, 
ho  resolved  to  make  painting  his  profession, 
and  accordingly  was  placed,  in  his  18th  year, 
under  Hudson,  the  portrait  painter.  In  1749 
he  went  to  Italy,  on  board  the  vessel  of  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Keppel,  his  early  friend  and 
patron.  After  studying  the  works  of  the  most 
illustrious  masters  at  Rome  during  two  years, 
he  returned  to  London,  where  he  found  no  en- 
couragement given  to  any  other  branch  of  the 
art  than  portrait  painting.  He  was  thus  under 
the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  prevailing 
taste,  and  in  that  walk  soon  became  unrivalled. 
The  first  picture  by  which  he  distinguished 
himself,  after  his  return,  was  the  portrait  of 
Commodore  Keppel.  He  did  not,  however, 
confine  himself  to  portraits,  but  painted  several 
historical  pictures  of  high  and  acknowledged 
merit.  When  the  Royal  Academy  was  founded, 
in  1768,  he  was  appointed  president,  which  sta- 
tion he  held,  with  honour  to  himself  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  arts,  till  1791,  when  he  resigned 
it.  He  was  also  appointed  principal  painter  to 
the  king,  and  knighted.  His  literary  merits, 
and  other  accomplishments,  procured  him  the 
friendship  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his 
time,  particularly  Johnson,  Burke,  Goldsmith, 
and  Garrick ; and  Sir  Joshua  had  the  honour  of 
instituting  the  celebrated  literary  club  of  which 
they  were  members.  He  was  likewise  a member 
of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies;  and  was 
created  doctor  of  laws  by  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Dublin.  Sir  Joshua’s  academical 
discourses  on  painting  display  the  soundest 
judgment,  the  most  refined  taste,  a perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  works  of  the  greatest 
masters,  and  are  written  in  a clear  and  elegant 
style,  b.  at  Plympton,  Devonshire, 1723;  d.  1792, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

Rham,  Rev.  William  Lewis,  ram,  a modern 
writer  upon  scientific  agriculture,  was  of 
Dutch  parentage,  but  brought  to  England  at  an 
early  age.  After  completing  his  education  at 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  he  entered  upon 
holy  orders,  and  was  appointed  to  a living  in 
Norfolk.  He  wrote  the  agricultural  articles  for 
the  “ Penny  Cyclopaedia,”  the  greatest  p'ortion 
of  which  was  subsequently  reproduced  in  a 
work  entitled  “The  Dictionary  of  the  Farm;” 
an  “Essay  on  the  Analysis  of  Soils,”  and 
“ Flemish  Husbandry,”  for  the  “Library  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge.”  He  was  likewise  a contributor 
of  articles  upon  agriculture  and  rural  matters  to 
the  “Gardener’s  Chronicle.”  e.  at  Utrecht, 
1778;  d.  at  Winkfield,  Berkshire,  1843. 

Rhazes,  rases,  a famous  Arabian  physician 
of  great  learning,  who  wrote  a great  number 
of  works  upon  medicine.  His  treatise  upon 
small-pox  and  measles  is  the  most  ancient 
account  of  those  disorders  extant,  d.  at  Bag- 
dad about  932. 

Ribas,  Joseph  de,  re'-bas,  a general  m tho 
Russian  nrmy,  was  a native  ot  Naples,  and 
bein'1-  at  Leghorn  at  the  time  Alexis  OriofT 
arrived  there  with  his  fleet  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  off  the  natural  daughter  of  tho 
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empress  Elizabeth,  whom  Prince  Radziwil  had 
taken  to  Rome  and  then  abandoned,  he  assisted 
in  this  undertaking:,  and  then  went  to  Russia  to 
obtain  from  Catharine  II.  the  reward  of  his 
services.  After  attending  on  the  son  of  the 
empress  by  Gregory  Orloff,  in  his  travels,  he 
obtained  a regiment  of  carabineers ; and  in  1790 
commanded,  with  the  rank  of  admiral,  the  fleet 
destined  for  the  attack  of  Kilia  and  Ismail,  to 
the  success  of  which  he  greatly  contributed. 
Having  again  signalized  himself  in  her  service, 
both  as  an  officer  and  a diplomatist,  the  em- 
press in  1792  made  him  a rear-admiral,  and 
gave  him  a pension  of  20,000  roubles. 

Ribera,  Anastasius  Pantaleon  de,  re'-bai-ra, 
a Spanish  poet,  called  the  Scarron  of  Spain.  On 
account  of  his  wit  he  was  entertained  at  the 
court  of  Philip  IV.  His  poems,  printed  at  Sa- 
ragossa in  1640,  are  of  the  burlesque  kind.  b.  at 
Madrid,  1586;  d.  1660. 

Ribbra,  Jose.  (See  Spagjtoletto.) 

Ricardo,  David,  re-kar'-do,  an  English  writer 
upon  political  economy,  who  was  educated  for  a 
commercial  career  by" his  father,  a member  of 
the  London  Stock  Exchange.  Having  acquired 
a large  fortune  in  the  same  pursuit,  he  in  1819 
entered  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  debates  upon  subjects 
of  finance.  As  a writer,  his  fame  mainly  de- 
pends upon  his  work  entitled  “ The  Principles 
of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation;”  but  he 
likewise  made  several  important  contributions 
to  political  science  in  his  essay  on  the  “ Influ- 
ence of  a Low  Price  of  Corn  on  the  Profits  of 
Stock,”  “ Proposals  for  an  Economical  and  Se- 
cure Currency,”  “ Protection  to  Agriculture,” 
&e.  In  financial  questions  he  took"a  foremost 
part,  both  in  the  parliamentary  debates,  and  as 
the  author  of  “The  High  Price  of  Bullion  a 
Proof  of  the  Depreciation  of  Bank  Notes,”  and 
“ Reply  to  Mr.  Bosanquet’s  Practical  Observa- 
tions on  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee.” 
He  remained  in  Parliament  until  his  death. 
B.  in  London,  1772;  d.  1823. 

Ricasoli,  Bettino,  Baron,  re-can-o-le,  an 
Italian  statesman,  a native  of  Tuscany,  was 
educated  at  Florence,  and  for  many  years  tacitly 
acquiesced  in  the  system  of  government  pur- 
sued by  the  grand-duke.  After  1848,  however, 
he  endeavoured  to  induce  the  Tuscan  ruler  to 
grant  fair  and  moderate  concessions  to  his 
people;  but  failing  in  his  efforts,  retired  from 
the  arena  of  politics  for  a time,  protesting,  how- 
ever,  against  the  intrusion  of  the  Austrians. 
After  the  battle  of  Novara  and  the  return  of  the 
grand-duke,  he  took  no  further  part  in  public 
affairs  till  1856 ; and  on  the  Austrians  being 
compelled  to  withdraw,  and  the  abdication  of 
the  grand-duke  in  1859,  he  actively  exerted  him- 
self in  promoting  the  incorporation  of  Tuscany 
with  the  Italian  kingdom.  In  1860  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  upon  his  life,  and  in 
the  March  of  that  year  he  undertook  the  chief 
post  in  the  government  of  Tuscany.  When 
Count  Cavour  died  in  1861,  Baron  Ricasoli’s 
high  character  and  reputation  for  capacity  and 
patriotism  pointed  him  out  as  the  proper  suc- 
cessor of  Italy’s  great  statesman,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly became  premier,  in  which  position  lie 
endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  Cavour. 
His  somewhat  stern  and  cold  manners,  how- 
ever, made  him  distasteful  to  the  king,  and  in 
1862,  a court  intrigue  induced  him  to  resign, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  M.  Rattazzi,  and 
retired  into  privato  life,  until  1866,  when  he 
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again  became  premier,  resigning  once  more  in 
1867.  He  has  always  enjoyed  the  respect  of  all 
parties  in  the  country,  b.  1809, 

_ Ricatjt,  or  Rycaut,  Sir  Paul,  re'-ko,  an  Eng- 
lish writer  and  diplomatist,  who  in  1661  be- 
came secretary  to  the  earl  of  Winchelsea,  am- 
bassador to  Constantinople,  and  while  there 
wrote  “ The  Present  State  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire,” published  in  London,  1670.  He  was 
subsequently  consul  at  Smyrna  during  eleven 
years;  and  in  1685  became  secretary  for  the 
provinces  of  Leinster  and  Connaught,  in  Ire- 
land. King  William  appointed  him  his  resident 
for  the  Hanse  Towns,  where  he  remained  ten 
years.  His  other  works  were,  “A  Continua- 
tion of  Knolles’s  History  of  the  Turks;”  “A 
Continuation  of  Platina’s  Lives  of  the  Popes;” 
“A  Translation  of  Vega’s  Royal  Commentaries 
of  Peru.”  b.  about  1625  ; d.  1700. 

Ricci,  or  Rizzi,  Sebastian,  rit'-che,  an  emi- 
nent Italian  painter,  who  visited  and  worked  in 
Vienna,  Paris,  and  London,  at  all  which  places 
he  acquired  considerable  distinction.  He  deco- 
rated the  ceilings  and  staircases  of  several 
mansions  of  the  English  nobility,  and  painted  a 
picture  of  the  Ascension  in  the  cupola  of 
Chelsea  Hospital.  The  staircase  of  Montague 
House,  afterwards  the  British  Museum,  was 
also  painted  by  him.  After  residing  in  London 
during  ten  years,  he  quitted  it  when  Sir  James 
Thornhill  was  appointed  to  paint  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  a task  which  he  deemed 
himself  better  qualified  to  perform,  b.  1659 ; 
d.  1734. 

Ricci,  Laurence,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  and  the 
last  general  of  the  order,  to  which  office  he  was 
elected  in  1758 ; but  when  the  society  was  sup- 
pressed in  1773,  Ricci  and  some  of  his  fraternity 
were  confined  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  at 
Rome,  where  he  died  in  1775.  b.  1703. 

Riccoboni,  Luigi,  rik'-ko-bo'-ne,  an  Italian 
actor  and  dramatic  writer,  who  performed  at 
the  Italian  Theatre  in  Paris  during  some  years ; 
but  in  1729  renounced  the  stage  from  religious 
scruples.  He  wrote  several  comedies,  and  a 
“ Discourse  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Theatre ;”  observations  on  “ Comedy”  and  on 
the  “ Genius  of  Moliere ;”  “ Historical  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Theatres  of  Europe,”  and  a “His- 
tory of  the  Italian  Theatre.”  b.  at  Modena, 
about  1674;  d.  1753. 

Rich,  James  Claudius,  rick,  an  eminent  Ori- 
ental scholar,  who  was  born  in  France,  but  was 
brought  to  England  while  an  infant.  By  the 
time  he  had  attained  his  fifteenth  year,  his  re- 
markable talents  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Ori- 
ental languages  enabled  him  to  become  versed 
in  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Persian,  Syriac,  and 
Turkish.  These  acquirements  gained  for  him, 
iii  1803,  the  appointment  of  writer  in  the  service 
of  the  East  India  Company.  He  afterwards 
became  secretary  to  the  consul-general  in 
Egypt;  but  that  functionary  having  died  before 
Mr.  Rich  had  entered  upon  his  duties,  he  was 
permitted  to  travel  through  Egypt  an^  Turkey, 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  Turkish  and 
Arabic  languages  and  dialects.  Disguisod  as  a 
Mameluke,  he  travelled  in  Syria  and  Pali  stine, 
and,  trusting  to  his  knowledge  of  the  manners 
of  the  country,  entered  the  grand  mosque  at 
Damascus,  with  the  pilgrims  who  were  pro- 
ceeding to  Mecca.  In  1807  he  returned  to 
Bombay,  where  he  took  up  his  residence  at  tlio 
house  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  whoso 
daughter  he  married.  In  1808  he  proceeded  to 
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Bagdad,  ns  resident  of  tho  East  India  Company. 
While  holding  that  post,  lie  made  a valuable 
collection  of  manuscripts,  gems,  and  coins 
found  at  Nineveh,  Bagdad,  and  Babylon ; and 
also  amassed  the  materials  for  his  “ Memoir  on 
tho  Ruins  of  Babylon,”  which  was  published 
first  at  Vienna,  and  subsequently  in  England. 
In  1813  he  was  compelled  by  the  state  of  his 
health  io  leave  Bagdad;  and  lie  proceeded  to 
Paris,  stopping  at  Constantinople  on  his  way ; 
but  returned  to  his  duties  in  1815.  He  was 
awaiting  instructions  at  Shiraz  from  Bombay,  in 
which  presidency  he  had  received  an  appoint- 
ment, when  his  death  took  place.  His  most, 
important  works  were,  “Second  Memoir  on 
Babylon,”  and  “Narrative  of  a Residence  in 
Ivoordistan.”  His  collection  of  coins,  manu- 
scripts, &c.,  was  purchased  from  his  widow  tor 
the  British  Museum,  b.  near  Dijon,  Prance, 
1786 ; d.  at  Shiraz,  1821. 

Richard  I.,  rich'-avd , duke  of  Normandy,  was 
tlie  son  and  successor  of  William,  surnamed 
“ Longsword.”  He  took  part  in  the  elevation 
of  Hugh  Capet  to  the  French  throne,  d.  990. 

Richaed  II.  was  son  and  successor  ot  the 
preceding,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Robert 
1 1.  king  of  France.  His  dominions  were  troubled 
by ’several  internal  dissensions,  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  quelling.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  Richard,  d.  1027. 

Richabd  I.,  king  of  England,  surnamed 
Cceur  de  Lion,  ascended  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  Henry  II.,  in  1189.  His 
reign  commenced  with  a tearful  riot,  and  mas- 
sacre of  the  Jews.  In  1190,  Richard  joined  the 
crusade  with  Philip  Augustus  of  France ; but 
dissensions  taking  place  between  the  two  lungs 
the  latter  departed  from  Palestine.  Richard 
remained  in  the  East,  where  he  displayed  the 
most  impetuous  valour  against  Saladin,  whom 
he  defeated  near  Cresarea;  and  having  made  a 
truce,  embarked  in  a vessel  which  was  ship- 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  He  then  tra- 
velled in  disguise  through  part  of  Germany ; 
but  being  discovered  by  his  enemy,  Leopold 
duke  of  Austria,  he  was  made  prisoner,  and 
sent  to  the  emperor  Henry  VI.,  who  kept  him 
confined  in  a castle  in  the  Tyrol,  bound  with 
chains.  At  length  he  was  ransomed  by  his 
subjects  for  100,600  marks,  and  landed  at  Sand- 
wich in  1194,  after  which  he  was  crowned  a 
second  time.  Philip  Augustus  having,  contrary 
to  treaty,  seized  on  part  of  Normandy,  Richard 
invaded  France  with  a large  army;  but  a peace 
was  concluded  in  1196.  The  war  was  renewed 
in  1199,  and  Richard,  in  besieging  the  castle  of 
Chaluz  in  Aquitaine,  received  a wound  from  an 
arrow,  of  which  he  died.  b.  at  Oxford,  1157; 
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Richaed  II.  was  the  second  son  of  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  commonly  called  the  Black 
Prince,  and  succeeded  Edward  III.,  his  grand- 
father, in  1377.  In  his  minority  he  displayed 
remarkable  promptitude  in  quelling  the  dan- 
gerous insurrection  headed  by  W at  the  Tyler,  in 
Smilhfield.  When  that  insurgent  was  slam  by 
Walworth,  lord  mayor  of  London,  the  young 
king,  then  about  fifteen  years  ot  age,  rode  up  to 
the  irritated  populace,  and  said,  I ollow  youi 
king;  1 will  be  your  leader,  and  redress  your 
grievances.”  The  people,  struck  with  asto- 
nishment, obeyed  the  call,  and  dispersed  quie  ly 
to  their  own  homes.  When  the  government  had 
thus  quelled  the  revolt,  no  grievances  were  re- 
dressed, but,  instead,  more  than  1500  people 
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were  executed  on  the  scaffold.  The  remainder 
of  Richard’s  reign  was  unfortunate.  Discon- 
tents prevailed  among  the  nobility,  of  which 
Henry  duke  of  Lancaster,  availed  himself,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  king.  (See  Henuy  IV.) 
Richard  was  betrayed  into  his  hands  by  the  earl 
of  Northumberland  in  1399,  taken  to  London, 
and  confined  in  the  Tower,  where  he  abdicated 
the  throne  before  the  assembled  magnatesofthe 
kingdom,  b.  at  Bordeaux,  1366 ; supposed  to 
have  been  assassinated  at  Pontefract  Castle, 
1400. 

RiCHAitn  III.  was  the  brother  of  Edward  IV., 
and  created  duke  of  Gloucester.  He  caused  his 
nephews,  Edward  V.  and  Richard  duke  of  York, 
to  be  secretly  murdered  in  the  Tower ; after 
which  he  was  himself  proclaimed  king  in  1433. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  assisted 
him  in  his  usurpation,  subsequently  conspired 
against  him,  but  was  taken  prisoner  and  be- 
headed. Henry  earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards 
Henry  VII.,  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  was 
abroad,  but  returned  privately  and  landed  at 
Milford,  in  Wales,  where  he  was  joined  by  a few 
followers,  who  soon  increased.  He  then  marched 
against  Richard  III.,  whom  lie  encountered  at 
Bosworth  Field,  where,  after  performing  pro- 
digies of  valour,  the  king  was  slain,  and  his 
crown  being  found,  it  was  placed  on  the  head  of 
Henry.  The  character  of  Richard  III.  has  been 
most  variously  represented  by  different  histo- 
rians: Walpoie  declared  that  all  the  crimes 
attributed  to  him  were  mere  fabrications.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  he  was  a man  as  un- 
scrupulous as  he  was  talented,  energetic,  and 
determined,  b.  at  Fotlieringay  Castle,  North- 
amptonshire, 1452 ; killed,  1485. 

Richabd  Plantagehet,  earl  of  Cornwall, 
titular  king  of  the  Romans  and  emperor  of 
Germany,  was  the  son  of  John,  king  of  England, 
and  was  elected  to  his  German  titles  in  1256, 
but  resided  only  a short  time  in  the  country. 
At  the  battle  of  Lewes,  in  1264,  he  was  taken 
captive  by  De  Montfort,  and  was  imprisoned  in 
Kenilworth  Castle.  From  his  natural  daughter 
Isabel,  who  became  the  wife  of  Maurice  de 
Berkeley,  the  earls  of  Berkeley  claim  to  be  de- 
scended. d.  at  Berlihampstead,  1272. 

Richaed  of  Cibehcesteb,  an  old  English 
historian,  who  was  a monk  of  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  wrote 
upon  Saxon  and  British  history,  and  a De- 
scription of  Britain”  in  Latin,  the  manuscript 
of  which  was  discovered  at  Copenhagen  in  1747. 
The  historian  Gibbon  declares  that  the  author 
“ shows  a genuine  knowledge  of  antiquity  very 
extraordinary  for  a monk  ot  the  14th  century. 
By  some  critics  the  genuineness  of  the  work  has 
been  doubted,  but  it  is  included  in  a volume  of 
Bohn’s  “Antiquarian  Library.”  IDs  Ilistona 
ab  Heugista”  commences  with  the  arrival  of 
the  Saxons  in  Britain,  d.  about  1402. 

Richabd,  Louis,  an  eminent  1 rench  botanist, 
was  dispatched  by  Louis  XVI.  to  Guinea  and 
Martinique,  where  lie  made  a rich  and  vast  col- 
lection of  plants.  During  the  Revolution  ho 
remained  in  obscurity,  but  subsequently  be- 
came professor  of  botany  ami  a member  of  the 
French  Institute.  He  produced  an  excellent 
edition  of  Bulliard’s  “ Elementary  Dictionary 
of  Botany,”  and  was  also  the  author  of  a Ma- 
nual of  Botany,”  which  is  a classical  work  m 
France.  He  likewise  wrote  articles  on  botany 
for  various  French  scientific  journals,  b.  at 
Versailles,  1754;  d.  1821. 
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Eicixaedson,  Jonathan,  rich'-ard-son,  an 
English  portrait  painter,  who  was  one  of  the 
best  English  artists  before  Eeynolds.  He  also 
wrote  the  “Theory  of  Painting,”  and  an  essay 
upon  the  art  of  criticism  as  it  relates  to  paint- 
ing. b.  about  1665 ; d.  in  London,  1745. 

Eichabdson,  Samuel,  an  eminent  English 
novelist,  was  the  son  of  a joiner,  whose  cir- 
cumstances did  not  permit  him  to  give  the 
future  author  more  than  a very  ordinary  educa- 
tion; after  which  he  was  bound  apprentice  to 
Mr.  Wilde,  a printer  in  London.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  his  time,  he  became  foreman  and  correc- 
tor of  the  press  in  his  master’s  establishment. 
At  leugtli  he  set  up  in  business  for  himself,  first 
in  a court  in  Fleet  Street  and  afterwards  in 
Salisbury  Square.  He  became  one  of  the  fore- 
most printers  in  London ; and,  by  the  interest 
of  Mr.  Onslow,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, obtained  the  printing  of  the  journals  of 
that  House.  In  1754  he  was  chosen  master  of 
the  Stationers’  Company,  and  in  1760  purchased 
a moiety  of  -the  patent  of  law-printer  to  the 
king.  In  1740  he  made  his  first  appearance  as 
author,  by  publishing  “ Pamela,”  the  outline  of 
the  plot  of  which  he  had  heard  some  years  be- 
fore ; and,  says  he,  “ 1 thought,  if  written  in  an 
easy  and  natural  manner,  suitable  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  it,  it  might  possibly  turn  young  people 
into  a course  of  reading  different  from  the  pomp 
and  parade  of  romance-writing,  and,  dismissing 
the  improbable  and  marvellous,  with  which 
novels  generally  abound,  might  tend  to  promote 
the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue.”  This  work, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  precursor  of 
the  regular  English  novel,  at  once  became 
highly  successful,  and  encouraged  the  author  to 
proceed  in  the  same  career.  His  next  perfor- 
mance was  “Clarissa  Harlowe,”  which  is 
esteemed  his  masterpiece,  though  his  novel  of 
“ Sir  Charles  Grandison”  possesses  great  beau- 
ties. Besides  these  works,  he  published  a 
volume  of  “ Familiar  Letters”  for  the  use  of 
young  people;  an  edition  of  zEsop’s  Fables, 
with  rellections;  and  a paper  in  the  “ Eambler.” 
His  correspondence  with  persons  of  eminence 
was  published  in  1804,  with  his  life,  by  Mrs. 
Barbauld.  Eichardson  possessed  an  amiable 
and  friendly  disposition,  and  had  a strong  sense 
of  religion,  b.  in  Derbyshire,  1689;  d.  1761. 

Eichardson,  Joseph,  a lawyer  and  poet,  was 
entered  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1774;  became  a student  of  the  Middle  Temple 
in  1779,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1784.  He 
wrote  “ Criticisms  on  the  Eolliad”  and  “ Proba- 
tionary Odes  for  the  Laureatesliip,”  two  satirical  | 
works  on  public  characters,  which  were  very 
popular  at  the  time  ; and  “ The  Fugitive,”  a suc- 
cessful comedy,  b. in  Northumberland;  d.  1803. 

ExcnAEDSOiV,  William,  a poet  and  miscella- 
neous writer,  was  a son  of  the  minister  of  Aber- 
foyle,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  He  accompanied  Lord  Cathcart,  who 
had  been  his  pupil,  to  Eussia;  and  was  for  more 
than  40  years  professor  of  humanity  at  Glasgow. 
Among  his  works  arc,  “Anecdotes  of  the  Eus- 
sian  Empire,”  “Essays  on  Shakspeare’s  Dra- 
matic Characters,”  “Observations  on  the  Study 
of  Shakspeare,”  poems,  and  tales.  x>.  1814. 

Eicuabdson,  Dr.  Charles,  a modern  English 
philologist,  who  was  educated  for  the  profession 
of  the  law,  but  quitted  it  for  philology.  In 
1805  he  produced  his  “ Illustrations  of  English 
Philology,”  and  subsequently  undertook  the 
lexicographical  portion  of  the  " Encyclopedia 
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Britannica.”  His  greatest  work  was  completed 
in  1837,  under  the  title  of  “ Eicliardson’s  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language,”  which  is,  in 
many  respects,  superior  to  that  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
His  subsequent  works  were  on  the  study  of 
languages,  some  remarks  upon  certain  doubtful 
passages  in  the  writings  of  Shakspeare,  and  a 
number  of  valuable  articles  upon  philology, 
inserted  in  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine.”  b. 
1775;  i).  1865. 

Eichabdson,  Sir  John,  an  eminent  Arctic 
traveller,  who  was  in  1801  sent  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  entered  the 
royal  navy  as  assistant-surgeon.  In  1819  he  was 
attached  to  the  Arctic  expedition  under  Captain 
(Sir  John)  Franklin,  as  surgeon  and  naturalist, 
and  again  in  1825.  After  nearly  two  years  of 
arduous  service,  he  returned  in  1827,  and  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  services,  in  a narrative 
which  was  attached  to  the  great  work  produced 
by  Captain  Franklin.  After  distinguishing 
himself  by  his  works  on  the  zoology  of  the 
northern  parts  of  British  America,  he  became, 
in  1838,  physician  to  the  fleet,  in  1840  inspector 
of  hospitals,  and  in  1846  was  created  a knight. 
In  1847,  no  tidings  having  been  obtained  of  the 
vessels  which  had  been  dispatched  to  the  Arctic 
regions  under  Sir  John  Franklin,  three  expedi- 
tions were  sent  out  by  the  British  government, 
the  command  of  one  of  which  was  intrusted  to 
Sir  John  Eichardson.  He  started  from  Mon- 
treal, in  Canada,  in  April,  1848,  and  returned  to 
the  same  place  at  the  close  of  the  following  year. 
He  published  a narrative  of  his  journey,  in  a 
work  entitled  “ The  Arctic  Searching  Expedi- 
tion : a Journal  of  a Boat-voyage  through 
Eupert’s  Land  and  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  Search  of 
the  Discovery-ships  under  Sir  John  Franklin.” 
This  work  contained  a large  amount  of  valuable 
information  relative  to  the  geology,  natural 
history,  and  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Indians  and 
Esquimaux  inhabiting  the  country  through 
which  the  expedition  passed.  Asa  naturalist 
he  produced  some  important  works,  the  chief 
which  were,  “ The  Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of 
of  H.M.S.  Erebus  and  Terror,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  James  Eoss,  during  the  years  1839- 
43 ;”  the  “ Fossil  Mammals”  to  the  “ Zoology  of 
Captain  Kellett’s  Expedition  in  1845-51,”  and 
“Notes  on  the  Natural  History  of  Captain  Sir 
Edward  Belcher’s  Expedition,  during  the  years 
1852-54.”  b.  at  Dumfries,  1787;  b.  1865. 

Eicheeieu,  Armand  du  Plessis  de,  reesW- 
yu{r),  a celebrated  French  cardinal  and  states- 
man, who,  after  completing  his  studies  in  divi- 
nity, repaired  to  Eorne,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
bishopric  of  Lu<?on  from  the  pope.  On  his  re- 
turn to  France,  ho  advanced  himself  into 
favour  by  an  insinuating  address,  and  for  his 
eloquence  was  appointed  almoner  to  Mary  de’ 
Medici,  through  whom  he  obtained,  in  1616, 
the  appointment  of  secretary  of  state ; but  the 
death  of  his  friend  the  Marshal  d’Ancre  occa- 
sioned his  temporary  disgrace,  on  which  he 
retired  to  Avignon.  Louis  XIII.,  however, 
recalled  him  to  the  ministry,  and  he  soon  took 
the  lead  in  the  management  of  public  affairs. 
Having  a great  hatred  towards  the  Calvinists, 
ho  pressed  the  siege  of  Eochelle  in  person,  and, 
by  his  vigorous  etforts,  compelled  it  to  sur- 
render in  1628.  He  next  devoted  himself  to 
the  humbling  of  the  house  of  Austria,  at  that 
period  the  greatest  power  in  Europe.  Gregory 
XV.  made  him  a cardinal,  and  ho  was  also 
created  a duke  and  peer  of  France,  NotwitU' 
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standing  his  ambition  and  cruelty,  he  had  great 
qualities.  He  founded  the  French  Academy, 
established  the  royal  botanical  garden,  and  was 
a liberal  patron  of  men  of  letters.  He  wrote 
his  own  “ Memoirs,”  which  were  published  at 
Paris  in  1823.  b.  at  Paris,  1585;  D.  164*2. 

Richelieu,  Louis  Francois  Armand  du 
Plessis,  duke  of,  a French  marshal,  was  a scion 
of  the  same  family  as  the  cardinal.  After  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.  he  was  admitted  into  the 
court  of  the  regent,  duke  of  Orleans,  and  largely 
participated  in  its  profligacy.  He  was  sent  to 
the  Pastille  in  1716  for  fighting  a duel  with 
the  Count  de  Gace,  and  again  in  1719,  as  an 
accomplice  with  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  a 
conspiracy  against  the  regent.  He  subse- 
quently joined  the  army,  and  distinguished 
himself  under  Villars,  and  afterwards  at  Kohl, 
Philipsburgh,  Dettingen,  and  Fontenoy;  con- 
quered Minorca,  forced  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land to  submit  to  the  capitulation  of  Closter- 
seven,  and  devastated  the  electorate  ot  Hanover. 
In  1781  he  obtained  the  rank  of  dean  of  the 
French  marshals ; and  concluded  his  long  career 
in  1788.  b.  1696.  , , . 

Richelieu,  Armand  Emanuel  du  Plessis, 
duke  of,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  emigrated 
at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  entered 
the  Russian  service,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  the  siege  of  Ismail,  for  which  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  rank  of  major-general.  In 
1801  he  revisited  France,  when  Bonaparte  en- 
deavoured to  attach  him  to  his  service;  but  he 
returned  to  Russia,  and  in  1803  was  appointed 
governor  of  (Odessa,  which  city,  by  his  prudent 
measures,  he  raised  from  insignificance  to  a 
high  pitch  of  prosperity.  On  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  accompanied  Louis  XVIII. 
to  Ghent,  and,  returning  with  him  to  Pans 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  was  appointed 
president  of  the  council  of  ministers,  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  foreign  department.  He 
soon  resigned  this  post,  but  again  held  the  office 
of  prime  minister  in  1820.  b.  1776;  d.  1822. 

Richmond,  Legh,  ricli'-mond,  a clergyman  of 
the  established  church,  became  chaplain  to  the 
Lock  Hospital,  London,  and  afterwards  rector 
of  Turvey,  in  Bedfordshire.  He  is  principally 
known  as  the  author  of l<  Annals  of  the  Pool, 
containing  the  “Dairyman’s  Daughter,”  and 
other  devotional  tales.  He  also  wrote  a work 
entitled  “The  Fathers  of  the  English  Church,” 
&c.  b.  at  Liverpool,  1772;  d.  1827. 

Richter,  Jean  Paul  Frederic,  reezh'-ter,  a 
distinguished  German  author,  was  the  son  of 
a village  pastor,  under  whom  he  received 
his  earliest  education,  but  was  afterwards  sent 
to  school,  and  finally,  in  1780,  to  the  university 
of  Leipsic,  where,  although  lie  suffered  extreme 
want  he  pursued  a brilliant  career.  Having 
no  other  means  of  support,  he  determined  to 
annlY  himself  to  literature,  and  produced  two 
or  three  works,  but  obtained  little  success  in 
his  new  employment.  In  1785  he  retui  ned  to 
the  cottage  of  his  mother,  then  a widow.  He 
next  found  employment  as  tutor  in  a family, 
and  continued  to  be  thus  engaged  till  his  pub- 
lished works  began  to  attract  the  attention  ot 
the  German  public.  In  1798  ho  took  up  lus 
residence  at  Weimar,  his  name  having  by  this 
time  become  esteemed  by  the  best  critics  of  his 
country.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Schil- 
ler, Wieland,  and  others,  and  after  residing  at 
various  places,  repaired  to  Baircuth,  where,  in 
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1807,  he  received  an  annual  pension  of  1000 
florins.  Henceforth  his  life  flowed  on  in  the 
uneventful  pursuit  of  literature.  As  a writer 
he  is  distinguished  by  his  originality,  profound 
learning,  and,  indeed,  obscurity;  for  even 
among  his  countrymen  a key  to  his  workB  has 
been  found  necessary.  An  excellent  translation 
of  a fine  work  by  him,  entitled  “Flower,  Fruit, 
and  Thorn  Pieces,”  has  been  published.  In 
“Carlyle’s  Miscellanies,”  some  interesting  es- 
says on  Uicliter’s  works  are  to  be  met  with. 
Carlyle  has  likewise  translated  some  specimens 
of  tlie  great  German  author  in  his  “ German 
Romance.”  b.  near  Baireuth,  1763 ; d.  1825. 
—The  name  of  Richter  has  been  borne  by 
several  learned  German  writers ; one  of  whom, 
Charles  Frederic  Richter,  wrote  some  esteemed 
works  upon  Biblical  antiquities,  d.  1812. 

Ricord,  Philip,  riJc'-o,  an  eminent  modern 
French  physician,  who  went  to  Paris  in  1820  to 
study  his  profession  under  Dupuytren,  Lisfranc, 
and  other  celebrated  men.  He  subsequently 
became  the  most  extensively  employed  phy- 
sician of  the  French  capital,  and  although  he 
specially  studied  and  illustrated  by  his  writings 
some  particular  forms  of  disease,  he  displayed, 
both  iu  his  works  and  in  his  writings,  a pro- 
found acquaintance  with  all  the  ills  that  afflict 
humanity.  So  clear  and  elegant  is  the  style  in 
which  his  works  are  written,  that  his  com- 
patriots surnamed  him  the  “ Marivaux  of  Medi- 
cine.” Among  his  more  important  works  were 
a collection  of  observations  and  researches  com- 
municated to  the  “Memoirs"  of  the  Academy 
of  Medicine,  b.  at  Baltimore,  U.S.,  1800. 

Ridley,  Nicholas,  rid'-le,  a learned  English 
bishop  and  martyr,  who  received  his  education 
at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
elected  fellow  in  1524.  His  great  abilities  and 
piety  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer,  through  whom  he  was  made 
chaplain  to  the  king.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  he  was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Rochester, 
and  had  a principal  share  in  framing  the 
Liturgy,  Articles,  and  Homilies.  In  1550  he 
was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  London,  and 
by  his  interest  with  the  young  king  he  obtained 
the  foundation  of  the  noble  charities  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  St.  Bartholomew’s,  and  St.  Thomas’s 
in  Southwark.  On  the  decease  of  Edward,  he 
unfortunately  joined  the  friends  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  for  which,  and  his  zeal  in  the  Keforma- 
tion,  he  was  by  Queen  Mary  sent  to  Oxford,  to 
dispute  with  some  of  the  popish  bishops,  and 
on  his  refusing  to  recant,  wras  burnt  there 
opposite  Baliol  College,  in  company  with 
Bishop  Latimer,  in  1555.  He  wrote  against 
transubstantialion,  and  his  sermons  and  let- 
ters ivere  printed  after  his  death,  b.  in  Nor- 
thumberland, about  1500. 

Riego,  Raphael  del  Riego  y Nunez,  re-ai  -go, 
a Spanish  patriot,  wrho  fought  against  the 
French  in  1803,  and  was  made  prisoner  ; and, 
upon  recovering  his  liberty,  in  1814,  became 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Asturias. 
He  shared  in  the  conspiracy  ot  1S19,  and  when 
Quiroja  and  others  were  arrested,  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt,  proclaimed  the  constitution 
of  the  Cortes,  released  Quiroja,  overran  An- 
dalusia, forced  Ferdinand  VII.  to  accept  the 
constitution,  and  was  nominated  captain-gen ci  al 
of  Aragon.  In  1823  he  attempted  to  oppose 
the  French  army  which  had  come  to  the  as- 
sistance  of  Ferdinand,  but  was  captured,  and 
delivered  to  the  government  of  the  king,  >\  ho 
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put  him  to  death.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
patriotic  hymn,  sung  in  1820,  which  bears  his 
name. 

Rienzi,  Cola,  or  Nicola  Gabrino  di,  re-ain1- 
dze,  an  obscure  Roman,  who  had  received  an 
excellent  education,  which  was  improved  by  a 
strong  will  and  vigorous  understanding.  He 
was  sent  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  Clement  VI., 
at  Avignon,  in  order  to  prevail  upon  that 
pontiff  to  return  to  Rome.  His  eloquence 
pleased  the  pope,  though  it  did  not  persuade 
him.  Rienzi,  on  his  return,  formed  the  design 
of  making  himself  master  of  Rome,  with  the 
title  of  tribune.  Having  gained  a considerable 
number  of  partisans,  he  entered  the  Capitol, 
harangued  the  people,  and  elevated  the  standard 
of  liberty.  He  designed  to  unite  the  whole  of 
Italy  into  one  great  republic,  with  Rome  for  its 
capital.  For  some  time  he  was  successful,  his 
government  was  popular,  and  even  Petrarch 
wrote  in  his  favour,  comparing  him  to  Brutus. 
At  length  a conspiracy  was  formed  against  him, 
and,  having  lost  the  popular  favour  by  his  arro- 
gance and  tyranny,  he  was  compelled  to  seek 
safety  in  flight,  but  was  taken  and  put  to 
death.  The  incidents  of  his  life  form  the  basis 
of  one  of  the  finest  of  Bulwer’s  novels,  that 
called  after  the  Roman  tribune’s  name.  b.  about 
1310;  slain  in  a revolt,  1352. 

Rigaltius,  or  Rigault,  Nicholas,  re'-golte, 
a learned  French  philologist,  was  educated 
among  the  Jesuits,  who  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  enter  their  order,  which  he  re- 
fused, and  embraced  the  profession  of  an  advo- 
cate. On  Casaubon’s  going  to  England,  Rigault 
succeeded  him  as  librarian  to  the  king,  who  ap- 
pointed him  procureur-general  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Nancy.  He  was  afterwards  intendant 
of  the  province  of  Toul.  His  works  are — ex- 
cellent editions  of  Martial,  Juvenal,  Tertullian, 
and  Minutius  Felix,  with  observations  and 
notes  upon  other  classics,  b.  1577;  d.  1654>. 

Rigaud,  Ilyacintheji'e'-^ro, an  eminent  French 
portrait  painter,  who  became  director  of  the 
Academy  of  Painting,  and  was  granted  letters 
of  nobility,  and  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  by 
Louis  XV.  He  has  been  called  the  Vandyck  of 
France,  b.  at  Perpignan,  1659;  n.  1743. 

Riley,  John,  ri'-le,  an  English  artist,  who, 
after  the  death  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  gained  con- 
siderable reputation  and  employment  as  a por- 
trait painter,  b.  in  London,  1643 ; d.  1691. 

Rinuccini,  Octavius,  re'-noo-ohe'-ne,  an 
Italian  poet,  who  accompanied  Mary  de’  Me- 
dici to  France,  and  became  gentleman  of  the 
chamber  under  Henry  IV.  The  operas  of 
Rinuccini  are  greatly  admired,  and  his  poetry 
is  elegant,  b.  at  Florence,  about  1560 ; n.  1621. 

Ripon,  Frederick  John  Robinson,  Earl  of, 
rip'-on,  an  English  statesman,  and  popularly 
known  as  “Prosperity  Robinson,”  from  the 
glowing  colours  in  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  depicting  the  commercial  condition  of  the 
country,  was  the  younger  son  of  Thomas,  second 
Lord  Grantham,  andreceivcdtherudimentsofhis 
education  at  Sunbury,  but  was  afterwards  placed 
at  Harrow,  where  he  was  the  schoolfellow  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, and  also  of  Lord  Byron.  From  Harrow  he 
proceeded  to  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  obtained  Sir  William  Browne’s  medal  for  the 
best  Latin  ode  in  1801,  and  graduated  M.A.  in 
the  following  year.  In  1804  he  was  appointed 
private  secretary  to  Lord  Hardwickc,  then  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  1807  he  was  returned 
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for  Ripon,  which  he  continued  to  represent  foi 
twenty  years.  After  filling  various  subordinate 
offices,  he  was  appointed  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  1818,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  1834,  created  Viscount  Goderich,  and  made 
secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  1827,  and  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Canning  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year  became  prime  minister,  which  position, 
however,  he  held  only  for  a few  months.  On 
the  formation  of  Lord  Grey’s  ministry  in 
1830,  he  resumed  the  seals  of  the  Colonial 
office,  which  post  he  held  till  1833,  when  he 
was  appointed  lord  privy  seal,  and  was  created 
earl  of  Ripon.  In  1834  he  retired  from  the 
Grey  ministry ; and  in  1841  accepted  the  office 
of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  He  subsequently  presided  over 
the  Board  of  Control,  and  finally  retired  from 
official  life  on  the  breaking  up  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  administration  in  1846.  b.  1782;  d.  1859. 

Ripperda,  John  William,  Baron  de,  rip-pair  - 
da,  a Dutch  adventurer,  who  was  descended  from 
an  anoient  Spanish  house,  served  some  time  as 
colonel  of  infantry  in  the  Dutch  service  during 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  and  in  1715 
was  nominated  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
where  he  gained  the  favour  of  Philip  V.,  who 
made  him  a grandee  of  the  kingdom  and 
minister  of  war  and  finances;  but  afterwards 
he  fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  imprisoned  at  Se- 
govia. He  escaped  thence,  and,  going  through 
Portugal,  reached  England  : whence  he  went  to 
Holland.  Lastly,  he  made  a voyage  to  Marocco, 
where  he  turned  Mohammedan,  but  endeavour- 
ed to  introduce  a new  religion,  compounded  of 
Christianity,  Judaism,  and  Mohammedanism. 
b.  at  Groningen,  about  1680 ; d.  at  Tetuan,  1737. 

Kistori,  Adelaide,  ris'-to-re,  an  eminent  Ita- 
lian actress,  was  the  daughter  of  a strolling 
player,  and  played,  herself,  children’s  parts  at 
the  age  of  four  years.  At  15  she  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  famous  tragic  actress  Charlotte 
Marchionni,  who  gave  her  some  invaluable 
counsel.  Upon  her  marriage  with  the  young 
Marquis  del  Grillo,  she  retired  from  the  stage ; 
but  was  induced  to  return  to  it  by  the  triumphs 
she  obtained  when  playing,  for  a single  occa- 
sion, at  the  benefit  of  one  of  her  old  friends. 
She  was  playing  at  Rome  in  1849,  and  divided 
her  time  between  the  theatre  and  her  duties  as 
an  attendant  upon  the  wounded  in  hospital. 
In  1855  she  appeared  at  Paris,  where  she  ex- 
cited the  utmost  enthusiasm.  On  repairing  to 
London,  shortly  afterwards,  an  equally  brilliant 
reception  greeted  her;  which  she  also  experi- 
enced in  Germany  and  Russia.  The  talenls  of 
Madame  Ristori  were  rich  and  varied : tragedy, 
comedy,  and  even  broader  dramatic  works,  were 
all  within  the  compass  of  her  genius,  n.  at 
Cividale,  1821. 

Ritson,  Joseph,  rit'-son,  an  English  lawyer 
and  eminent  antiquary.  He  became  a con- 
veyancer in  Gray’s  Inn;  but  having  purchased, 
in  1785,  the  office  of  high  bailiff  of  the  liberties 
of  the  Savoy,  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  literature.  Ilis  principal  works  are  “Ob- 
servations on  Johnson  and  Stecvens’  Edition  of 
Shakspeare,”  “ Cursory  Criticisms  on  Malone’s 
Edition  of  Shakspeare,”  “Observations  on  War- 
ton’s  History  of  English  Poetry,”  “ Collections 
of  English  and  Scotch  Songs,”  “English  An- 
thology,” “Metrical  Romances,”  “Bibliogra- 
phia  Poetica."  b.  at  Stockton,  Durham,  1762  • 
d.  1803. 

Rixtenhoush,  David,  rit' -ten-house,  an  cmi- 
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ncnt  American  astronomer,  who  served  his 
apprenticeship  to  a clockmaker,  and  was  after- 
wards a farmer ; but  pursued  his  mathematical 
and  astronomical  studies  with  such  success,  that, 
in  1709,  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
requested  him  to  make  observations  on  the 
transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun’s  disc,  which  he 
performed  with  great  accuracy.  He  succeeded 
Franklin  as  president  of  the  above-named 
society.  Several  of  his  papers  are  in  the  Ame- 
rican “ Transactions."  n.  at  Philadelphia,  1732 ; 
d.  1796. 

Ritter,  Karl,  rit'-ter,  a modern  German  geo- 
grapher, who,  upon  the  completion  of  his  studies 
at  the  university  of  Halle,  became  tutor  in  a 
nobleman’s  family,  and  made  a tour  with  his 
pupils  in  Italy,  France,  and  Switzerland.  In 
1820  he  was  appointed  professor  extraordinary 
of  geography  in  the  university  of  Berlin,  after 
which  time  he  devoted  himself  to  his  favourite 
science.  His  most  important  works  were,  “ Por- 
tico of  a History  of  the  European  Peoples  bo- 
fore  Herodotus,”  “Geography  in  Relation  to 
the  Character  and  History  of  Mankind,”  “ An 
Introduction  to  Universal  Comparative  Geo- 
graphy,” “ A Glance  at  the  Sources  of  the  Nile,” 
and  “A  Glance  at  Palestine  and  its  Christian 
Population.”  He  was  a member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Berlin,  and  a foreign  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  b.  at  Quedlinberg, 
1779;  D.  1859. 

Eivarol,  Anthony  de,  re'-va-rol,  a French 
writer,  who  translated  Dante’s  “ Inferno,”  and 
published  a “ Discourse  on  the  Universality  of 
the  French  Language,”  crowned  by  the  Aca- 
demy of  Berlin  in  1784 ; “ Letters  on  Religion 
and  Morality;”  “A  Little  Almanack  of  Great 
Men,”  a satire;  “Letters  to  the  French  Nobi- 
lity ;”  “ The  Political  Life  of  La  Fayette ;”  and 
‘ Prospectus  of  a new  Dictionary  of  the  French 
Language.”  b.  at  Bagnols,  1757;  d.  at  Berlin, 
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Riviere,  Mercier  de  la,  rev' -e-air,  a celebrated 

French  political  economist,  who  obtained  the 
post  of  counsellor  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in 
1747;  was  afterwards  made  intendant  of  Mar- 
tinique ; and,  on  his  return,  published  his  noted 
work,  entitled  “ L’Ordre  naturel  et  essentiel  des 
Society  Politiques.”  d.  1794.  _ 

Rizzio,  or  Riccio,  David,  rit'-se-o,  an  Ita- 
lian musician,  who  played  and  sung  with  equal 
excellence,  and,  accompanying  the  ambassador 
3f  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  the  court  of  Mary,  queen 
of  Scotland,  became  the  favourite  of  that  prin- 
cess, who  made  him  her  secretary  for  foreign 
languages.  This  gave  such  offence  to  Henry 
Darnley,  her  husband,  that  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates assassinated  Rizzio  in  her  presence,  in 
1566.  ( See  Marx  Stuart.) 

Robert  I.,  king  of  France,  rob'-ert,  was  the 
second  son  of  Robert  the  Strong,  and  younger 
brother  of  Eudes,  who  also  became  king  of 
France.  He  was  chosen  king  at  Soissons,  in  9_2, 
to  the  prejudice  of  Charles  the  Simple.  He  w as, 
however,  killed  at  the  battle  ot  Soissons  in  the 
following  year.  Hugh  the  Abbot  was  his  soil, 
and  Hugh  Capet  the  Great  his  grandson. 

Robert  II.,  king  of  France,  called  the  Sage 
and  Devout,  was  crowned  in  996,  on  the  death 
of  Hugh  Capet,  his  father.  He  married  his 
rousin  Bertha,  but  Pope  Gregory  V.  dc^ared 
the  marriage  void,  and  excommunicated  the 
king,  who  took  for  his  second  wife  the  daughter 
of  the  Count  of  Arles  and  Provence,  b.  about 
370 ; d.  1031.  He  was  an  accomplished  prince. 
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Robert  I.,  duke  of  Normandy,  sumamed 
the  Mas-nificent  and  the  Devil,  succeeded  his 
father,  Richard  III.,  having,  it  is  said,  poi- 
soned his  elder  brother  Richard.  He  repressed 
several  revolts  in  his  dominions,  attacked  Bald- 
win III.,  Count  of  Flanders,  and  attempted  to 
defend  Alfred  and  Edward,  the  sons  of  Edmund, 
who  had  been  excluded  from  the  English  throne 
by  Canute.  To  expiate  the  errors  of  his  youth, 
he  made  a pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  but 
died  upon  his  return,  it  is  said  of  poison,  lie 
left  only  one  son,  the  celebrated  William  the 
Conqueror,  d.  at  Nictea,  1035. 

Robert  IL,  duke  of  Normandy,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  William  the  Conqueror.  He  had  re- 
course to  arms  against  his  father,  who  was 
compelled  to  cede  the  duchy  of  Normandy  to 
him.  He  sold  nearly  a third  of  his  territories 
to  his  younger  brother  Henry,  afterwards  Henry 

I.  of  England,  for  the  sum  of  £3000.  The  lat- 
ter invaded  Normandy  in  1105,  and,  after  a san- 
guinary battle  beneath  the  walls  of  Tenchebrai 
Castle,  Robert,  with  400  of  his  knights,  was 
taken  prisoner.  He  was  afterwards  confined 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Cardiff  Castle. 
Some  historians  assert  that  his  sight  was  taken 
away  by  his  merciless  brother  Henry,  but  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury  declares  that  his  only 
punishment  was  that  of  solitary  imprisonment 
during  twenty-eight  years,  b.  1087 ; d.  1133. 

Robert  I.,  king  of  Scotland.  (See  Bruce, 
Robert.) 

Robert  II.,  king  of  Scotland,  was  the  son  of 
Walter,  the  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  who 
had  married  a daughter  of  Robert  Bruce, 
and  was  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
the  name  of  the  office  held  in  the  royal  house- 
hold by  their  ancestors  being  adopted  as  a sur- 
name by  the  family  when  they  came  to  the 
crown.  During  the  infancy  and  exile  of  David 

II. ,  the  successor  of  Bruce,  the  Steward  held 
the  reins  of  government  in  conjunction  with 
the  earl  of  Moray.  The  portrait  of  this  gal- 
lant founder  of  a line  of  Scottish  and  English 
kings  was  thus  given  by  Fordun:  “He  was 
a comely  youth,  tall  and  robust,  liberal,  gay, 
and  courteous ; and  for  the  innate  sweetness 
of  his  disposition,  generally  beloved  by  true- 
hearted Scotchmen.”  When  David  II.  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  English  at  Neville’s 
Cross  in  1346,  the  Steward  was  for  the  third 
time  appointed  regent,  and,  during  the  sub- 
sequent 11  years,  administered  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom  with  remarkable  sagacity.  In 
1359,  two  years  after  the  release  of  the  king, 
the  Steward  was  created  earl  of  Strathearn, 
and,  upon  the  death  of  David,  in  1371,  was  de- 
clared king  by  the  title  of  Robert  II.  After 
the  demise  of  Edward  III.  of  England,  hos- 
tilities were  renewed  between  the  two  countries, 
and,  while  the  English  laid  waste  the  north 
in  one  direction,  the  Scotch  advanced  into 
England,  and  appeared  before  Carlisle.  After 
a short  truce,  the  battle  of  Otterburne,  or  i 
Chevy  Chase,  was  fought,  between  the  English, 
under  Earl  Percy,  and  the  Scotch,  under  Earl 
Douglas.  The  Scotch  were  victorious,  but  at 
the  cost  of  their  leader’s  life.  King  Robert  had 
now  grown  old  and  infirm,  and  the  nobles  of 
the  kingdom  began  to  regard  Robert,  his  son, 
as  their  leader.  In  1389  lie  retired  to  Ins  estate 
in  Ayrshire,  and  remained  in  seclusion  until  his 
death,  b.  1316;  d.  1390. 

Robert  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  was  the  son 
and  successor  of  the  preceding.  During  the 
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first  nine  years  of  liis  reign  he  ruled  in  peace ; 
but,  in  1399,  Henry  IV.  of  England  marched,  at 
the  head  of  a large  army,  into  Scotland  as  far 
as  Edinburgh,  which  city  was  successfully  de- 
fended by  the  duke  of  Rothesay,  the  king’s  eldest 
son.  In  1-101  Hotspur  (Henry  Percy)  advanced 
to  Preston,  in  East  Lothian,  and  the  king’s 
troubles  were  augmented  by  the  death,  at  the 
age  of  24,  of  his  eldest  son,  the  duke  of  Rothesay, 
who  had  been  seized,  imprisoned,  and,  it  is  sup- 
posed, murdered,  by  his  uncle,  the  duke  of 
Albany.  Shortly  afterwards,  his  army  was 
twice  defeated  by  the  English,  and  the  king, 
suspicious  of  the  ambitious  designs  of  his  bro- 
ther, the  duke  of  Albany,  sent  his  only  sur- 
viving son,  James,  earl  of  Carrick,  to  Prance; 
but  the  prince  was  captured  on  his  voyage  by 
an  English  vessel.  (See  James  I.  of  Scotland.) 
This  last  misfortune  broke  the  heart  of  the 
Scottish  king.  n.  about  1340 ; d.  14-06. 

Robebt,  Hubert,  an  eminent  French  archi- 
tectural painter,  who  made  drawings  of  nearly 
all  the  great  monuments  and  buildings  of  Rome. 
His  most  celebrated  pictures  are, — “ The  Cata- 
combs of  Rome “ The  Burning  of  the  Hotel- 
Dieu  at  Paris “ The  Tomb  of  Marius and 
“ The  Musee  Napoleon.”  b.  1733 ; n.  1808. 

Robert,  Leopold,  an  eminent  French  painter, 
who  studied  under  Gerard  and  David,  and  per- 
fected his  talents  in  Italy,  where  he  executed 
many  of  his  finest  pictures.  His  greatest  works 
are,  the  “Neapolitan  Improvisatore,”  “The 
Reapers,”  and  “ Venetian  Fishermen.”  b.  1791; 
committed  suicide  at  Venice,  1835. 

Robert,  Nicholas,  an  eminent  French  minia- 
ture-painter, who  also  excelled  in  depicting 
flowers,  plants,  and  insects.  For  Gaston,  duke 
of  Orleans,  he  painted  a magnificent  collection 
of  miniatures  of  all  those  objects.  It  is  pre- 
served in  the  Cabinet  du  Roi  at  Paris,  b.  at 
Langres,  about  1710;  d.  1781. 

Robert  oe  Geneva  was  elected  pope  by  fif- 
teen cardinals,  in  1378,  and  took  the  name  of 
Clement  VII.  He  was  recognised  as  head  of 
the  Church  in  Spain,  France,  Scotland,  and 
Sicily,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world  ac- 
knowledged Urban  VI.  as  the  true  pontiff.  This 
double  election  caused  a long  schism,  which 
continued  till  some  time  after  his  death,  d.  at 
Avignon,  1391. 

Robert  or  Gloucester,  an  old  English  his- 
torian, whose  Chronicle  of  English  affairs  was 
written  in  verse,  and  ends  shortly  before  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a monk  in  the  abbey 
of  Gloucester,  but  nothing  is  known  as  to  his 
personal  history.  There  are  several  copies  of 
his  work,  which  was  edited  by  Hearn,  and  pub- 
lished in  1721.  Lived  in  the  13th  century. 

Robert  of  Lincoln,  surnamed  Grosseteste 
or  Greathead,  an  English  prelate,  who,  in  1235, 
succeeded  to  the  diocese  of  Lincoln.  He  was  a 
learned  divine,  and  a firm  supporter  of  the 
rights  of  the  English  church  against  the  pope, 
the  king,  and  several  of  the  most  powerful  per- 
sons. lie  made  a number  of  translations  from 
the  Greek,  some  of  which  have  been  printed. 
b.  about  1175 ; d.  1253. 

Roberts,  David,  an  eminent  Scotch  painter, 
who  was  intended  for  the  trade  of  a house- 
painter,  but  who,  about  1821,  went  to  London, 
where,  during  several  years,  he  worked  as  a 
scene-painter,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend 
Stanfield.  By  degrees  he  abandoned  scene  for 
architectural  painting,  and  having  obtained 
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some  success  in  the  latter  walk,  ho  visited  Spain 
in  1832,  and  upon  his  return,  published  a collec- 
tion of  drawings,  entitled  “ Spanish  Sketches,” 
which  fixed  his  reputation.  From  that  period 
his  rise  was  rapid  ; he  became  A.R.A.  in  1839, 
and  two  years  afterwards  a full  academician. 
To  enumerate  a few  of  the  best  subjects  of  this 
confessedly  the  finest  architectural  painter  of 
his  time,  will  serve  to  show  the  bent  of  his 
genius.  Perhaps  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind 
which  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world  is  his 
“ Holy  Land,  Syria,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Nubia,” 
a collection  oflithographs  which  were  admirably 
reproduced  upon  stone  by  Mr.  Louis  Ilaghe. 
His  best  Eastern  pictures  were, — “ The  Outer 
Court  of  the  Temple  at  Edfou,”  “Jerusalem 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives,”  and  the  “ Statue  of 
the  Vocal  Memnon  on  the  plain  of  Thebes.”  His 
“ Chancel  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Paul 
at  Antwerp”  is  a magnificent  effort  of  pictorial 
art,  and  is  contained  in  the  national  collection 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  “Rome,” 
“ Christmas-day  in  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome, Ap- 
proach to  the  Grand  Canal,”  are  among  his  best 
Italian  subjects,  b.  at  Stockbridge,  Edinburgh, 
1796;  d.  1864. 

Robertson,  William,  rob'-ert-son,  an  historian 
and  divine  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  ; and, 
having  entered  into  orders,  became  one  of  his 
majesty’s  chaplains  in  ordinary  for  Scotland, 
and  was  offered  considerable  preferment  in  the 
church  of  England,  which  he  declined.  His 
first  work  was  the  “ History  of  Charles  V.,”  in 
which  are  displayed  superior  powers  of  dis- 
crimination, together  with  an  elegant  and  very 
luminous  style.  For  this  he  was  appointed 
royal  historiographer  for  Scotland.  He  was 
also  elected  principal  of  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh. His  other  works  were,  “ The  History 
of  Scotland,”  not  altogether  void  of  partiality; 
the  “ History  of  America,”  and  an  “ Historical 
Disquisition  concerning  India.”  He  was  a man 
of  amiable  manners  and  brilliant  accomplish- 
ments. B.  at  Edinburgh,  1721 ; n.  1793. 

Robertson,  Thomas  William,  one  of  the 
most  talented  and  original  dramatic  authors 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  a contributor 
to  many  of  the  serials  of  the  day.  His  best 
comedy  is  “ Society,”  although  it  is  nearly 
equalled  by  “ David  Garrick,”  “ Ours,” 
“Caste,”  “Home,”  and  “School.”  His  no- 
vels, “ David  Garrick,”  founded  on  his  comedy 
of  that  name,  and  “Stephen  Caldricke,”  ap- 
peared originally  in  “The  Young  English- 
woman,” one  of  Beeton’s  popular  magazines. 
b.  January  9,  1829. 

Robespierre,  Francis  Maximilien  Joseph 
Isidore,  robes' -pe-air,  the  famous  French  re- 
volutionist, was  the  son  of  a provincial  advo- 
cate, and  was  educated  at  the  expense  of  the 
Bishop  of  Arras.  After  completing  his  studies 
at  Paris,  he  entered  upon  the  profession  of  the 
law,  but  with  no  great  success.  Upon  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution  he  became  a member  of 
the  National  Assembly,  and  in  a short  time  rose 
to  bo  the  chief  of  the  Jacobins.  Ho  declared 
that  “ France  must  be  revolutionized,”  and  was 
soon  named  public  accuser.  Having  risen  to 
power,  he,  to  maintain  it,  had  recourse  to  the 
most  cruel  expedients.  The  prisons  were 
crowded  with  unfortunate  victims  of  all  a<ms 
and  of  both  sexes.  Numbers  were  daily  put° to 
death,  and  the  streets  were  deluged  with  blood. 
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At  length  a conspiracy  was  formed  against  him : 
ho  was  accused  of  seeking  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment by  getting  rid  of  his  old  colleagues,  and 
was  condemned  to  death,  lie  was  taken,  but 
contrived  to  effect  his  escape,  and  marched 
against  the  Convention ; yet  he  had  not  suffi- 
cient personal  courage  to  turn  the  tide  once 
more  in  his  own  favour,  and  was  again  taken 
prisoner.  He  attempted  to  destroy  himself  by  a 
pistol-shot,  but  only  succeeded  in  breaking  his 
jaw,  and  in  that  condition  was,  with  twenty-two 
of  his  associates,  dragged  to  the  scaffold.  His 
character  has  been  severely  decried,  but  de- 
servedly so.  He  was  cowardly  and  cruel,  but 
eloquent  and  unmercenary.  His  partisans  sur- 
named  him  the  “ Incorruptible,”  and  at  his 
death  ho  was  worth  but  50  francs,  b.  at  Arras, 
1759;  guillotined,  1794  . 

Robins,  Benjamin,  rob'-ins,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish mathematician  and  artillerist.  His  parents 
were  Quakers ; but  he  abandoned  that  form  ot 
faith  soon  after  he  had  settled  in  London  as 
teacher  of  mathematics.  He  distinguished  him- 
self by  confuting  a memoir  by  Bernouilli  on  the 
“ Force  of  Bodies  in  Motion,”  and  by  a demon- 
stration of  the  last  proposition  of  Newton’s 
‘‘Treatise  on  Quadratures.  In  1742  he  pub- 
lished his  “ Principles  of  Gunnery,  the  result 
of  his  own  experiments, — an  admirable  work, 
which  is  without  a superior  in  its  particular 
walk,  even  at  the  present  day.  He  also  con- 
tributeci  to  the  improvements  in  the  royal  ob- 
servatory at  Greenwich,  and  in  1749  was  ap- 
pointed engineer  in  general  to  the  East  India 
Company,  b.  at  Bath,  1707 ; d.  at  Madras,  1/51. 

Robinson,  Rev.  Kdward,  rob' -in-son,  a learned 
American  divine,  who,  upon  the  completion  of 
his  educational  career,  repaired  to.  Pans,  and 
afterwards  to  Halle,  in  Prussia,  in  order  to 
study  the  Oriental  languages  and  literature. 
After  spending  some  time  in  the  Holy  Land, 
lie  in  1841  produced  his  “ Biblical  Researches 
in  Palestine,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Arabia  Petrtea, 
a very  learned  and  valuable  work.  After  his 
return  to  his  native  country,  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  literature  m the  rheological 
Seminary  at  New  York.  He  also  translated  the 
Greek  Lexicon  of  Buttmann  and  the  Hebrew 
Lexicon  of  Gesenius  ; and  wrote  a Commen- 
tary on  the  Apocalypse”  “ Dictionary  of  the 
"Bible  ” and  “ Haimony  of  llie  Four  Gospels,  in 
English,  b.  in  Connecticut,  U.S.,  1794;  D.isea. 

Robison,  John,  rob'-i-son,  a Scotch  mathe- 
matician, who  became  professor  of  natural  phi- 
losophy at  Glasgow.  In  1770  he  accompanied 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Knowles  to  Russia,  and 
was  made  director  of  the  marine  cadet  academy 
at  Cronstadt.  On  his  return  to  Ins  native 
country,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  natuial 
philosophy  at  Edinburgh.  He  ''’as  the  author 
of  the ‘‘  Elements  of  Mechanical  Philosophy, 
some  of  the  articles  in  the  “Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,”  and  a curious  work  entitled  a 


guished  painter  of  landscapes  in  water-colours 
fnd  also  eminent  as  a draughtsman  whose  first 
publication  was  a view  of  the  city  ot  Duiham, 
with  the  profits  of  which  lie  ™ad  p 
Scottish  Highlands,  the  result  of  ''1^  ''a.s  a 
work  entitled  “Outlines  of  the  Giampian 
Mountains.”  This  brought  him  fame  and 
emolument;  and  lie  continued  to  pi o due e 
many  excellent  works,  the  most  prominent  of 
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which  are  a “ View  of  London  Bridge  before 
Sunrise,”  and  “ Picturesque  Views  of  English 
Cities.”  B.  at  Durham,  1788;  n.  1833. 

Rob  Roy,  rob  roV,  “ Robert  the  Red,”  a 
famous  Highland  freebooter,  whose  real  name 
was  Robert  Macgregor,  but  who  took  that  of 
Campbell  in  consequence  of  the  clan  Macgregor 
being  outlawed.  Previously  to  the  rebellion  of 
1715,  in  which  he  joined  the  standard  of  the 
Pretender,  he  had  been  a trader  in  cattle ; but 
the  duke  of  Montrose  having  deprived  him  of 
his  lands,  he  made  reprisals  upon  the  pro- 
perty of  the  latter.  During  some  time  he  con- 
tinued to  levy  “black  mail"  upon  his  enemies, 
notwithstanding  every  effort  made  to  capture 
him.  This  bold,  active,  and  courageous  outlaw 
is  the  hero  of  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novels. 
b.  about  1660;  d.  subsequently  to  1743. 
Robusti,  Jacopo.  ( See  Tintoeetto.). 
Rochambeau,  Jean  Baptiste  Donatien  do 
Vimeur,  ro'-kam-bo,  Count  de,  marshal  of  France, 
entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  16 ; in  1746  be- 
came aide-de-camp  to  Louis  Philippe,  duke  of 
Orleans;  and  afterwards  obtaining  the  com- 
mand of  the  regiment  of  La  Marche,  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Lafeldt,  where 
he  was  wounded.  He  won  fresh  laurels  at 
Creveldt,  Minden,  Corbach,  and  Clostereamp ; 
and,  having  been  made  lieutenant-general,  was, 
in  1780,  sent  with  an  army  of  6000  men  to  the 
assistance  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Having  landed  in  Rhode  Island,  he  acted  in 
concert  with  Washington,  first  against  Clinton, 
in  New  York,  and  then  against  Cornwallis. 
Rochambeau  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  marshal 
by  Louis  XVI.,  and,  after  the  revolution,  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
north;  but  he  was  superseded  by  more  active 
officers,  and  after  satisfactorily  vindicating  Ins 
conduct,  which  had  been  impugned  by  the 
journals,  retired  to  his  estate,  near  Vendome, 
with  a determination  to  interfere  no  more  with 
public  affairs.  He  was  subsequently  arrested, 
and  narrowly  escaped  suffering  death  during 
the  domination  of  Robespierre.  In  1803  Bona- 
parte granted  him  a pension,  and  the  cross  oi 
grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  I Ijs 
“ Mdmoires”  were  published  in  1809.  e.  1725; 

D.  1807.  , 

Roche, ReginaMana,  rotsh,  a novelist,  among 
whose  productions,  which  were  verj  popular  in 
their  day  were  “ The  Children  ef  the  Abbey,” 
“ The  Nocturnal  Visit,”  “The  Monastery  of  St, 
Columb,”  &c.  b.  1765 ; n.  1845 

Rochefort,  William  de,  roosh  -for , a Frcncl 
writer  who  was  a member  of  the  Academy  o 
Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres,  and  pubhshec 
a faithful  and  elegant  translation  of  Sophocles 
He  also  wrote  a “Refutation  of  Mirabaud 
System  of  Nature,”  and  other  works,  b.  a 
Lyons,  1731;  d.  1788. 

Rochefoucauld.  (See  La  Rochefou 

Rociiejaquelein.  (See  La  Rochejaque 

Rochester,  JohnWilmot,  earl  of, ro'-chcs-ter 
a celebrated  English  nobleman  and  poet.  H 
displayed  unusual  powers  of  . wit  and  a lertilit 
of  imagination ; but  he  disgraced  Ins  fin 
qualities  by  the  most  dissolute  principles  am 
licentious  conduct.  His  days  were  shoitene 
by  intemperance,  but  lie  died  sincerely  pern 
tent.  His  satirical  poems  arc  keen,  but.  df 
faced  by  obscenity  and  impiety.  It  must  b 
mentioned  to  his  credit,  that  before  his  deatJ 
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he  ordered  all  liis  licentious  writings  to  be 
destroyed.  On  one  occasion  his  bold  wit  found 
expression  in  a mock  epitaph  written  upon  the 
door  of  Charles  Il.’s  bedroom : — 

“ Here  lies  our  sovereign  lord  the  king, 
Whose  word  no  man  relies  on; 

Who  never  says  a foolish  thing, 

Nor  ever  does  a wise  one.” 
u.  in  Oxfordshire,  either  16-17  or  1648;  d.  1680. 

Rociion,  Alexis  Marie,  rosh'-awng,  a French 
astronomer  and  navigator,  who  became  in 
1784  curator  of  the  cabinet  of  physics  and 
optics  to  the  king.  In  1790  he  was  despatched 
to  London  on  a mission  relative  to  the  reform 
of  the  weights  and  measures,  and  was  subse- 
quently appointed  member  of  the  commission 
for  regulating  the  French  coinage,  and  of  the 
French  Institute.  In  1790  he  constructed  a 
lighthouse  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of 
Brest.  He  wrote  extensively  upon  scientific 
subjects,  his  most  important  works  being, 
“Memoirs  upon  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philo- 
sophy and  “ Essay  on  Ancient  and  Modern 
Money.”  He  also  wrote,  “Voyages  in  the 
East  Indies  and  in  Africa,”  and  a “ New  Voyage 
to  the  South  Sea.”  b.  at  Brest,  1741 ; d.  1817. 

Rockingham,  Charles  W atson  Wentworth, 
Marquis  of,  roJc'-ing-ham,  an  English  states- 
man, who  was  the  son  of  the  first  marquis  of 
Rockingham.  In  1750  he  entered  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  immediately  afterwards  took  a fore- 
most part  in  the  debates  of  that  assembly. 
Horace  Walpole,  however,  in  his  “ Memoirs  of 
the  Last  Ten  Years  of  the  Reign  of  George  II.,” 
makes  several  uncomplimentary  references  to 
the  future  prime-minister.  In  1752  he  says  of 
him,  “ The  young  marquis  of  Rockingham  en- 
tered into  a debate  so  much  above  his  force, 
and  partly  applied  the  trite  old  apologue  of 
Menenius  Agrippa,  and  the  sillier  old  story  of 
the  fellow  of  college,  who  asked  why  we  should 
do  anything  for  posterity,  who  had  never  done 
anything  for  us !”  His  consistent  and  honour- 
able character,  and  his  steady  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  Whiggism,  nevertheless  enabled 
the  young  statesman  to  rise  gradually  but  cer- 
tainly. He  became  a knight  of  the  Garter  in 
1760,  and  five  years  later  was  appointed  first 
lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  prime-minister,  hold- 
ing office  during  a year.  Upon  the  retirement 
of  Lord  North  from  the  head  of  affairs  in  1782, 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham  again  succeeded  to 
power,  and  held  place  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  a few  months  afterwards,  b.  1730 ; 
D.  1782. 

Roderick,  rod'-e-rile,  the  last  of  the  Visigo- 
thic  kings  of  Spain,  was  the  son  of  Theo- 
dofred,  duke  of  Cordova,  who  had  been  deprived 
of  his  sight  by  King  Witiza;  but  Roderick  re- 
volted against,  and,  after  defeating,  deprived 
him  of  his  crown.  The  sons  of  Witiza  sought 
the  aid  of  the  Moors,  who  prepared  to  invade 
Spain;  and  in  710  landed,  under  the  command 
of  Tarif,  at  Tartessus,  now  Tarifa,  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  Moors  again  landed  in  greater 
force,  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of  Calpe.  The 
expedition  was  under  the  command  of  Tarik, 
and  the  place  of  landing  was  termed  Gebel  Tarik , 
which  became  corrupted  into  Gibraltar.  The 
Arabs  advanced  into  the  interior,  and  were 
inet  at  Medina  Sidonia  by  Roderick,  with  a 
large  but  badly-disciplined  army.  A series  of 
desperate  engagements,  occupying  nine  days, 
ensued,  and  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Goths, 
tne  flower  of  whoso  chivalry,  together  with 
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Roderick  himself,  were  slain.  Scott,  Southey, 
and  Irving  have  chosen  the  conquest  of  Spain  by 
the  Moors  for  the  subject  of  some  of  their  most 
admirable  works,  d.  711. 

Rodger,  Alexander,  rod'-jer,  a modern  Scot- 
tish poet,  was  the  son  of  a farmer  in  Midlothian, 
who,  having  emigrated  to  Hamburg,  Alexander 
joined  his  mother’s  relatives  in  Glasgow,  and 
there  became  a weaver ; and  while  engaged  in 
this  way,  added  to  his  income  by  giving  lessons 
in  music,  for  which  he  had  considerable  talent. 
He  became  connected,  in  1819,  with  a political 
journal  intended  to  advocate  reforms  in  the 
representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament  and 
otherwise,  and  in  consequence  was  prosecuted 
and  committed  to  prison  for  what  were  then 
called  “revolutionary  practices.”  On  his  re- 
lease, he  became  inspector  of  cloths  at  Barrow- 
field  printworks,  Glasgow,  and  ultimately  be- 
came connected  with  various  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  the  western  Scottish  metropolis,  in 
which  occupation  he  continued  till  his  death. 
Rodger  published  two  volumes  of  “ Poems  and 
Songs,”  which  became  extremely  popular  in  the 
west  of  Scotland.  His  writings  are  pervaded 
by  a fine  vein  of  humour;  and  his  political 
productions  show  considerable  satiric  power. 
In  his  songs,  which  are  the  most  valuable  of  his 
works,  he  is  more  the  poet  of  the  home  affec- 
tions than  of  external  nature.  Personally  he 
was  exceedingly  popular  with  his  compatriots, 
was  fond  of  society,  and  from  his  kindly  and 
genial  humour,  was  always  a welcome  guest 
wherever  he  appeared.  A monument  to  his 
memory  has  been  erected  in  the  necropolis  of 
Glasgow,  b.  1784 ; d.  1846. 

Rodney,  George  Brydges,  Lord,  rod'-ne,  a gal- 
lant English  admiral,  who  entered  the  navy  in  his 
twelfth  year,  and  distinguished  himself  in  seve- 
ral actions.  In  1759  he  became  rear-admiral, 
and  was  employed  to  bombard  Havre-de-Grace. 
In  1761  he  was  sent  against  Martinique,  vAich 
island,  together  with  Santa  Lucia  and  Grenada, 
he  captured,  and  for  his  services  was  created  a 
baronet.  Owing  to  an  electioneering  contest 
for  Northampton  and  other  causes,  he  was  re- 
duced to  such  a state  of  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment as  to  be  obliged  to  reside  on  the  continent, 
where,  during  the  American  war,  he  was  tempted 
by  the  Count  de  Sartines,  by  brilliant  offers,  to 
enter  into  the  French  service.  These  over- 
tures he  refused;  of  which  De  Sartines  liberally 
informed  the  British  government,  by  whom  Sir 
George  was  recalled  home,  and  obtained  a com- 
mand. In  1780  he  defeated  the  Spanish  fleet 
and  took  several  ships.  This  was  soon  after 
followed  by  a more  splendid  victory  and  tho 
capture  of  the  Spanish  admiral,  Don  Juan  do 
Langara.  But  the  most  important  exploit  of 
this  brave  admiral  was  the  defeat  of  the  French 
fleet  under  Count  de  Grasse  in  the  West  Indies, 
in  1782,  when  the  French  admiral  and  a number 
of  his  ships  were  taken.  For  this  he  was 
created  a peer  and  obtained  a pension,  b.  at 
Walton-upon-Thames,  Surrey,  1718;  d.  1792. 

Rodolph  or  IIapsburg.  {See  Rudolph.) 

Rodriguez,  Ventura,  ro’-dre-gais,  a Spanish 
architect,  who  in  1733  assisted  in  making  tho 
designs  for  the  new  palace  at  Madrid.  In  1752 
be  became  professor  of  architecture  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  St.  Fernando  at  Madrid.  He  designed 
a very  large  number  of  the  cathedrals,  colleges, 
and  churches  throughout  Spain,  and  was  justly 
styled  by  his  countrymen  the  restorer  of  architect 
ture  in  his  native  country,  b,  1717;  d.  1785, 
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Roe,  Sir  Thomas,  ro,  an  English  statesman, 
who  in  1014  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  Great 
Mogul,  at  whose  court  he  remained  nearly  four 
years ; of  which  embassy  ho  published  a very 
curious  and  interesting  account.  He  subse- 
quently acted  in  the  same  capacity  at  Constan- 
tinople. During  his  residence  in  the  East  he 
made  a large  collection  of  valuable  manuscripts 
in  the  Greek  and  Oriental  languages,  which,  in 
1028,  he  presented  to  the  Bodleian  library.  He 
also  brought  over  the  famous  Alexandrian  MS. 
of  the  New  Testament,  sent  from  Cyril,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  to  Charles  I.  In  1029  lie  was 
sent  to  negotiate  a peace  between  the  kings  of 
Poland  and  Sweden,  in  which  he  succeeded.  In 
1011  he  went  as  ambassador  to  the  diet  ot  Ra- 
tisbon,  and  on  his  return  was  made  a priyy 
founcillor  and  chancellor  of  the  Garter,  b.  in 
Essex,  about  1580;  d.  1614.  _ . 

Roebuck,  John,  ro'-bulc,  a physician  and  natu- 
ral philosopher,  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  and 
Leyden,  and  engaged  in  practice  at  Birmingham. 
He  devoted  his  attention  particularly  to  chemi- 
cal experiments;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Garbett,  established  a sulphuric  acid  manufac- 
tory at  Preston  Pans,  in  Scotland,  which  proved 
very  successful;  and  in  1759  also  founded  the 
celebrated  Carron  ironworks.  An  attempt  to 
work  mines  of  coal  and  salt,  on  the  estate  ot  the 
duke  of  Hamilton,  however,  caused  his  ruin, 
u.  at  Sheffield,  1718;  d.  1794. 

Roebuck,  John  Arthur,  a modern  English 
politician,  who  went  at  an  early  age  to  Canada, 
but  returned  to  England  in  his  twenty-third 
year  to  study  for  the  English  bar,  to  which  he 
was  called  in  1831,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  returned  as  member  of  Parliament  tor  Lath. 
This  seat  he  lost  in  1837,  but  was  re-elected 
in  1841.  He  again  lost  this  seat  in  1847,  but 
was  returned,  unopposed,  for  Sheffield  m 1849 
As  an  “ extreme  liberal,”  he  sided  with  no  great 
party  in  the  house,  but  chose  rather  the  part  ot 
lx  a independent  critic  of  the  measures  which  were 
proposed  in  the  national  council-chamber  llis 
powers  as  an  orator  were  considerable  though 
strongly  tinged  with  asperity,  a quality  which 
often  brought  him  into  collision  with  the 
AVhms.  He  became  queen’s  counsel  in  1843,  ana 
was  also  chairman  of  several  companies.  As  an 
author  he  produced  a “History  of, the  Wing 
Party”  “ The  Colonies  of  England;  and  like- 
wise Antributed  to  the  “ Westminster  Review. 

In  1855  he  moved  for  an  inquiry  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  army  before  Sebastopol,  which 
being  carried  against  the  Aberdeen  mnnstij, 
they  resigned.  As  chairman  of  that  committee, 
he  acted  in  such  a manner  as  to  earn  from  the 
nation  the  gratitude  due  to  the  efforts  of  an 
honest  and  independent  politician,  b.  at  Ma- 

Roeuas,  Juan  de  las,  ro'-ai-las,  a celebrated 
Spanish  painter,  who  is  supposed  to  have  studied 
under  Titian,  at  Venice.  “ IS  o one,  say s I mid, 

in  his  “Handbook  of  Spam,  ever  painted  the 
sleek  grimalkin  Jesuit  like  Eoclas.  His  best 
« St  Ia-”0.”  in  the  cathedral  ol 

SeviM-  ; a’  “ Holy  Famify  with  Jesuits,”  and  a 
“Nativity.”  b.  about  1560;  b.  1625. 

pA  wk,  01-ms  re(r)'-mi'r,  a Danish  astrono- 
mer who  ’was  educated  at  Copenhagen,  and, 
on  visiting  Paris  in  1671,  became  mathematical 
tutor  to  the  dauphin.  He  also  received  a pen- 
sion from  Louis  XIV.,  assisted  Cassini  and 
Picard  in  making  tho  survey  of  France,  ana, 
during  his  ten  fears’  stay  in  tho  kingdom, 
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made  many  important  discoveries  in  astronomy, 
as  well  as  inventing  some  new  and  excellent 
forms  of  astronomical  apparatus.  In  1681  he 
was  recalled  to  his  native  country,  and  received 
from  the  king  of  Denmark  the  appointment  of 
professor  of  astronomy  at  Copenhagen.  His 
celestial  observations,  under  the  title  ol  “ Basis 
Astronomiai,”  were  printed  by  his  pupils  in 
1735.  b.  in  Jutland,  1644;  d.  1710. 

Roger  op  Hoveden.  (See  Hove  ben.) 
Rogers,  John,  roj'-ers,  an  eminent  English 
divine,  who  became  chaplain  to  the  factory  at 
Antwerp,  where  he  assisted  Tindal  and  Cover- 
dale  in  translating  the  Bible  into  English.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  returned  to  England, 
and  obtained  a prebend  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral, 
where  he  was  a frequent  and  zealous  preacher. 
He  was  the  first  person  executed  in  the  suc- 
ceeding reign,  being  burnt  at  the  stake  in 
Smithfield  in  1555.  , 

Rogers,  John,  a learned  English  divine,  uho 
became  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Ox- 
ford. He  wrote  an  able  treatise  on  the  indi- 
visibility of  the  Church,  against  Hoadly,  and 
Sermons,  b.  in  Oxfordshire,  1679 ; d.  1729. 

Rogers,  Woods,  an  English  navigator,  who 
belonged  to  the  royal  navy  in  1708,  when  lie  was 
invited  by  the  merchants  of  Bristol  to  take  the 
command  of  an  expedition  to  the  South  ^ea. 
He  set  sail  with  two  vessels,  taking  out  Dampier 
as  a pilot.  Passing  to  the  south  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  in  January,  1709,  they  entered  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  in  February  arrived  at  the 
isle  of  Juan  Fernandez,  where  they  found  Alex- 
ander Selkirk;  they  then  visited  the  coast  of 
California,  crossed  the  Pacific,  and  returned  to 
England  in  October,  1711.  Captain  Rogei  s was 
afterwards  employed  to  extirpate  the  pirates 
who  infested  the  West  Indies,  n.  1/32. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  an  eminent  English  poet; 
was  the  son  of  a London  banker,  m whose 
house  of  business  he  was  placed,  after  having 
received  an  efficient  private  education.  Iron 
his  earliest  years  he  had  a predilection  toi 
poetry,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  pro- 
duced his  first  volume  of  verses  under  the  title 
of  “An  Ode  to  Superstition,  and  other  Poems. 
Between  the  appearance  of  liis  first  publicatioi 
and  that  of  his  second,  “The  Pleasures  of  Me 
mory,”  which  was  given  to  the  world  in  1/9-,  h 
travelled  upon  the  continent  and  m Scotland,  .n 
years  later  he  brought  out  another  volume,  afte 
which  he  remained  silent  during  fourteen  y eai  > 
for  he  added  nothing  to  his  poetical  works  unti 
the  year  1812,  when  he  published  a frogmen 
entitled  “ Columbus.”  During  this  interval,  lioW 
ever  he  had  retired  from  active  participation  i 
the  affairs  of  the  bank,  and  had  g^n  Inmse 
to  the  cultivation  ol  t lie  f r ien d s h i p o f the  c e 1 £ 
brities  of  his  time.  “ Ihe  house  of  Rogers  i 
St.  James’s  Place,  became  a httle  paradise  of  ih 
beautiful,  where,  amid  pictures  and  other  ot 
iects  of  art,  collected  with  care  and  ari  aiigc 
with  skill,  the  happy  owner  nestled  in  fastidiot 
ease  and  kept  up  among  his  contemporaries 
character  in  which  something  ot  the  llorai 
was  blended  with  something  ot  the  Hyenas 
“Jaoueline”  was  put  forth  in  1314;  Hum. 
Life”  in  1S19 ; and  in  1822,  the  poet,  then  sixi 
years  of  age,  produced  the  first  part  ot  h 
*“  Italy.”  The  complete  edition  of  this  latt 
poem  was  not  published  until  1830,  when  it  a 
?carcd  in  a magnificent  form,  R-iymg  bc* 
illustrated,  under  bis  own  ffireeUon,  byStotha 
T turner,  and  Prout,  at  a cost  of  £10,006.  op 
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his  ninety-first  year  he  wrote  an  occasional 
piece,  composed,  like  all  his  works,  with  labo- 
rious slowness,  and  polished  lino  by  line  into 
elegance.  That  Rogers  was  a shrewd  observer 
and  brilliant  talker,  besides  a poet,  is  evinced  by 
the  publication  of  his  “Table  Talk,”  which  ap- 
peared after  his  death.  “ We  have  in  his  works  a 
classic  and  graceful  beauty,”  says  an  eminent 
critic;  “no  slovenly  or  obscure  lines;  fine 
cabinet  pictures  of  soft  and  mellow  lustre,  and, 
occasionally,  trains  of  thought  and  association 
that  awaken  or  recall  tender  heroic  feelings.” 
He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  constant 
exercise  till  within  a short  time  before  his 
death,  and  was  at  last  only  prevented  from  ap- 
pearing in  public  by  an  accident  with  which  he 
met  in  the  streets,  b.  at  Newington  Green, 
near  London,  1762;  d.  1855. 

Rogers,  Henry,  a modem  English  essayist, 
who  received  his  education  at  Highbury  College, 
and,  for  some  time,  officiated  as  an  Independent 
preacher.  Relinquishing  this  employment  in 
consequence  of  ill-health,  be  became  professor 
of  the  English  language  and  literature  in  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  which  post  he  subse- 
quently vacated  to  assume  the  chair  of  philo- 
sophy at  Spring  Hill  Independent  College, 
Birmingham.  He  contributed  extensively  to 
the  pages  of  the  “Edinburgh  Review;”  and 
selecting  subjects  similar  with  those  which  had 
been  formerly  chosen  by  Lord  Macaulay,  he  won 
a high  position  by  his  able  and  elegant  treat- 
ment of  them.  A collection  of  his  essays, 
critical,  historical,  biographical,  and  speculative, 
was  published  in  1850,  and  again,  in  an  enlarged 
form,  in  1855.  As  a writer  upon  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  present  time  he  was  very  suc- 
cessful, and  produced,  among  other  popular 
works  upon  that  subject,  “The  Eclipse  of 
Faith,”  and  a “ Defence”  of  that  book,  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Francis  Newman.  He  also  wrote  “ The 
Life  and  Character  of  John  Howe,  M.A.,”  with 
an  analysis  of  his  writings;  and  “General  In- 
troduction to  a Course  of  Lectures  on  English 
Grammar  and  Composition.”  b.  at  St.  Albans, 
Herts,  1806. 

_ Roget,  Peter  Mark,  ro'-zhet,  a modern  phy- 
sician and  physiologist,  who  studied  his  profes- 
sion at  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  settled  in 
practice  at  Manchester,  where  he  became  phy- 
sician to  the  lunatic  asylum  and  fever  hospital. 
He  repaired  to  the  metropolis  at  a later  period, 
and  was  elected  fellow  and  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  lecturer  on  physiology  at  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  His  works 
were  both  numerous  and  important,  the  chief 
of  them  being  one  of  the  Bridgewater  trea- 
tises ; treatise  on  “ Physiology  and  Phrenology;” 
articles  for  the  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica”  and 
the  “ Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine ;”  and 
papers  published  in  the  “ Transactions”  of 
various  learned  and  scientific  societies.  He  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  of 
the  Astronomical,  Zoological,  Geographical,  and 
Entomological  Societies.  Apart  from  the  scien- 
tific researches  which  engaged  his  pen,  he  pro- 
duced an  excellent  work,  entitled  “A  The- 
saurus of  English  Words  and  Phrases,  arranged 
and  classified  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expression 
ot  Ideas,  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition.” 
A m London,  1779. 

Rohan,  Henry,  Duke  of,  ro'-an,  Prince  of 
Dcon,  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  at 
ine  siege  of  Amiens,  and  thereby  obtained  the 
friendship  of  Henry  IV.,  after  whose  death  lie 
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became  the  chief  of  the  Huguenots  in  the  l'eign 
of  Louis  XIII. ; but  upon  the  taking  of  Ro- 
chelle and  the  establishment  of  peace  in  1629, 
he  retired  to  Venice,  where  he  was  chosen 
generalissimo  of  the  armies  of  the  republic 
against  the  imperialists.  He  was  subsequently 
recalled  by  the  king,  who  employed  him  in  the 
Grisons  against  the  Germans  and  Spaniards. 
But  the  duke  in  1637  gave  up  his  command,  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  by  whose  side  he  received  a mortal 
wound  at  the  battle  of  Rheinfeldcn.  He  wrote 
the  “Interests  of  Princes;”  “The  Perfect 
Captain ; or,  an  Abridgment  of  Cajsar’s  Com- 
mentaries;” “On  the  Government  of  the  Thir- 
teen Cantons ;”  and  Memoirs,  b.  in  Brittany, 
1579;  D.  1638. 

Rohan,  Louis,  Prince  of,  generally  called  the 
Chevalier  de  Rohan,  who  became  colonel  of  the 
guard  under  Louis  XIV.,  was  a brave  but  un- 
principled man,  and  engaged  in  a plot  to  de- 
liver Quillebceuf  to  the  Dutch,  which  being  dis- 
covered, he  was  sentenced  to  death,  b.  about 
1635 ; executed,  1674. 

Rohan,  Cardinal  de,  a French  prelate,  who 
became  the  dupe  of  the  Countess  de  Lamotte 
and  others,  by  whom  he  was  induced  to  pur- 
chase for  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  a magnificent 
collar  of  diamonds,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
her  favours.  On  the  discovery  of  the  affair,  he 
was,  in  1785,  brought  to  trial  before  the  Parlia- 
ment and  acquitted,  but  w*e  exiled  from  the 
French  court,  b.  1734;  d.  1803. 

Rohault,  Jacques,  ro'-holte,  a French  philo- 
sopher, who  became  a zealous  defender  of  the 
Cartesian  system,  of  which  he  published  a po- 
pular view.  Of  this  work  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke 
gave  an  edition,  with  notes,  adapting  it  to  the 
Newtonian  system.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
“ Elements  of  Mathematics,”  and  a treatise  ou 
Mechanics,  b.  at  Amiens,  1620 ; d.  1675. 

Roland,  ro'-land,  a celebrated  hero  of  chi- 
valric  romance,  was  one  of  the  paladins  of 
Charlemagne,  whose  nephew  he  is  by  some 
stated  to  have  been.  His  character  was  that  of 
a brave  warrior, — devoted  and  loyal.  He  was 
appointed  commandant  of  the  Marches  of  Brit- 
tauy  by  Charlemagne,  whom  he  afterwards  ac- 
companied to  the  conquest  of  Spain.  Re- 
turning from  that  expedition,  he  fell  into  an 
ambuscade  at  Roncesvalles,  where,  together 
with  the  flower  of  the  French  chivalry,  he 
perished  in  778.  His  adventures  are  celebrated 
in  the  famous  continental  romance  entitled  the 
“ Chanson  of  Roland.”  He  is  also  the  hero  of 
the  “Roland  Amoureux”  of  Bo'iardo,  and  of  the 
“Orlando  Furioso”  of  Ariosto.  The  town  of 
Rocamadour,  in  France,  pretends  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  “Durandal,”  or  the  celebrated 
sword  of  Roland. 

Roland  de  la  Platiere,  Jean  Marie,  a 
French  statesman,  who  was  designed  for  the 
church ; but,  relinquishing  his  studies,  became 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  In  time,  his 
commercial  abilities  being  very  great,  he  became 
inspector-general  of  the  manufactories  of  Pi- 
cardy, and  afterwards  of  those  of  Lyons,  of 
which  city  he  was  subsequently  nominated 
deputy  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  In  1792 
he  became  minister  of  the  interior,  but  did  not 
long  retain  the  office.  When  the  party  of  Gi- 
rondists, to  which  he  belonged,  was  proscribed, 
he  fled  from  Paris,  leaving  bis  wile,  who  refused 
to  accompany  him,  behind.  He  retired  to 
Rouen,  where,  on  hearing  of  the  execution  of 
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his  wife,  ho  ran  himself  through  the  body,  in 
1793.  Ho  wrote  some  works  on  the  cotton  and 
linen  manufactures,  “Letters  from  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  Sicily,  and  Malta,”  and  a “ Dic- 
tionary of  Manufactures  and  Arts.”  b.  1732. 

Roland,  Marie  Jeanne  Philipon,  the  wife  of 
the  preceding.  Her  father  was  an  engraver 
named  Philipon,  who  was  eminent  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  gave  her  an  excellent  education. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  she  married  M.  Ro- 
land, though  there  was  a great  disparity  in 
their  ages.  She  rendered  important  services  to 
him  in  his  capacity  of  minister  of  the  interior ; 
and  most  of  the  official  writings  which  he 
published  were  the  production  of  her  mas- 
culine mind.  On  his  llight,  she  was  sent  to  the 
prison  of  the  Abbaye,  and,  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  some  weeks,  was  released ; but  she  had 
scarcely  reached  her  own  house  before  she  was 
again  apprehended.  In  her  last  confinement 
she  wrote  an  interesting  work,  entitled  An 
Appeal  to  Posterity,”  or  Historical  Notices, 
Anecdotes,  and  Memoirs  of  herself.  At  length 
she  was  dragged  before  the  revolutionary  tii- 
bunal,  and  sentenced  to  the  guillotine,  which 
she  endured  with  great  fortitude,  saying,  as  she 
looked  on  the  statue  of  Liberty,  * 0 Liberty 
what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name  . 
b.  at  Paris,  1754;  guillotined,  1793. 

Rollin,  Charles,  rol'-lu,  a celebrated  Pi ench 
writer,  who,  after  studying  in  the  college  of 
Plessis  and  at  the  Sorbonne, became  successively 
professor  of  languages,  rhetoric,  and  eloquence. 

In  1694  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  umvei- 
sity  of  Paris,  where  he  revived  the  study  of 
Greek,  and  introduced  many  important  regula- 
tions in  the  academical  exercises.  His  prmcipal 
works  were,  an  edition  of  Quintilian;  - 

on  “ Studying  and  Teaching  the  Belles 
Lettres  • ” “ Ancient  History  of  the  Egyptians,- 
Carthaginians,  and  Babylonians  ” “ History  of 
Rome  from  the  Foundation  of  that  City  to  the 
Battle  of  Actium  ;”  and  Miscellaneous 
Pieces.”  b.  at  Paris,  1661;  d.  1741. 

Rollo,  rol'-lo,  a chieftain  of  Norway,  who, 
being  driven  from  that  country  by  the  king  ot 
Denmark,  landed  in  Normandy,  which  was 
ceded  to  him  by  Charles  the  Simple  in  911 
Rollo  embraced  the  Christian  religion  in  the 
following  year,  and  was  baptized  by  the  nameot 
Robert.  He  assumed  the  title  of  duke  of  Noi- 
mandy,  married  Giselle,  the  daughter  of  the 
French  king,  anti  was  the  ancestor  of  William 

the  Conqueror,  d.  either  m 9 A)  or  927. 

Romagnosi,  Gian  Domenico,  ro-man-yo-se,  a 
distinguished  Italian  jurist,  who  became  doctor 
of  law  of  the  university  of  Parma  in  1/86.  He 
commenced  practice  as  an  advocate,  and  soon 
became  celebrated.  He  also  published  several 
legal  works,  which  were  well  received  in  Ger- 
many as  well  as  in  his  native  country.  In  1806 
he  was  invited  by  Napoleon  I.  to  Milan,  to 
assist  in  the  compilation  of  a criminal  code.  In 
tlie  following  year  he  became  professor  of  civil 
law  in  the  university  of  Pavia.  On  the  down- 
fall of  Napoleon  in  1814,  he  lost  all  his  public 
appointments,  and  henceforth  devoted  lumself 
to  private  teaching  and  to  the  composition  of 

w£h  aTe  ^TXd  asCamong  the^ouudest  in 
the  whole  range 

SSffl^aStette  of  Iffi ;” 

“Fundamental  Principles  of  Adimnmration , ^ 
**  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Universal  1 ubhc 
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Law;”  and  several  treatises  supplied  to  the 
Statistical  Annals  of  Milan.”  A monument  to 
his  memory  was  raised  at  Milan,  b.  near  Pia- 
cenza, 1761;  d.  at  Milan,  1835. 

Romaine,  William,  r o' -main,  an  English 
divine  and  theological  writer,  who,  upon  enter- 
ing into  orders,  became  a frequent  preacher  be- 
fore the  university  of  Oxford,  till  his  strongly 
Calvinistie  sentiments  caused  him  to  lose 
his  appointments  at  that  seat  of  learning. 
He  then  removed  to  London,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  preach  in  various  churches,  to  large 
congregations,  almost  till  his  death.  He  was 
the  editor  of  Calasio’s  “ Concordance  to  the 
Hebrew  Bible,”  in  which  he  made  some  unwar- 
rantable alterations  to  serve  the  Hutchinsonian 
doctrine,  b.  at  Hartlepool,  1714 ; d . in  London, 

1795.  „ „ „ 

Rowan  a,  Don  Peter  Caro  y Sureda,  Marquis  de 
la,  ro-ma'-na,  a Spanish  general,  distinguished 
himself  in  the  campaigns  against  the  French  on 
the  Pyrenean  frontier,  from  1793  to  1795 ; and 
commanded  the  auxiliary  Spanish  corps  of 
14,000  men  which  was  sent  to  the  north  of! 
Germany  by  Napoleon;  but  when  Spain  rosej 
against  the  domination  of  France,  La  Romana,, 
aided  by  an  English  squadron,  succeeded  in 
embarking  his  troops  from  the  island  of  Funen^ 
and  conducting  them  home  in  safety.  During! 
1809  and  1810  he  displayed  great  talents  both  aa 
a general  and  a statesman,  b.  1761 ; d.  1811. 
Romano,  Giulio,  ro-ma'-vo,  a celebrated 

It  alian  painter  and  architect  , whose  family  name 

was  Pippi,  was  the  disciple  ot  Iiaflaelle,  wbc 
made  him  his  heir.  His  greatest  pictures  are 
“ The  Fall  of  the  Giants,”  and  “ The  Battles  o: 
Constantine.”  He  built  some  fine  structure: 
at  Mantua,  where  he  was  patronized  by  tn< 
duke.  b.  at  Rome,  1492 ; d.  1546. 

Romanoff,  Michael,  ro-ma-nov  , czar  or  ern 
peror  of  Russia,  was  elected  by  a council  of  thi 
states  at  Moscow  in  1613  ; but  had  to  comba 
the  rival  pretensions  of  Sweden  and  Poland 
After  a short  war,  he  concluded  a peace  wit! 
Sweden  in  1617,  by  which  he  ceded  to  Gustavu 
Adolphus  a large  portion  ol  territory.  In  theft] 
lowing  year  he  signed  a truce  with  Ladislas  1 \ . 
kins?  of  Poland,  wlio  bad  advanced  to  the  wall 
of  Moscow.  Directed  by  the  sage  counsels  c 
his  father,  Michael  would  have  advanced  th 
civilization  of  his  country,  had  not  Ins  deal 
prematurely  taken  place  in  164o.  He  lett  hi 
throne  to  his  son  Alexis.  The  dynasty  of  Rc 
manoff  reigned  in  Russia  from  the  ) ear  a61 
until  1762,'  when  it  became  extinct  m the  pc 
son  of  the  empress  Elizabeth,  who  died  withot 
issue  It  was  succeeded  by  the  d)  nasty  < 
Holstein-Gottorp,  with  which  it  was  connect 
by  ties  of  marriage,  Charles  Peter  Line,  wl 
reigned  after  Elizabeth,  under  the  name 
Peter  III.,  being  the  son  of  her  sister  Am. 
Petrowna,  duchess  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  ail 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great. 

Romanus  I.,  ro-mai'-nus,  emperor  of  t 
East,  was  an  Armenian,  and  became  a sd 
dicr  in  the  army  of  the  emperor  Basil,  whd 
life  he  saved  in  a battle  against  the  ^aracci 
which  proved  the  foundation  of  his  fortuij 
Constantine  VI.,  whose  daughter  he  espous. 
associated  him  in  the  empire  in  flic  year  9 
He  displayed  great  military  talents,  and  to 
other  eminent  qualities  added  the  \ lrtues 
humanity  and  piety,  d. 

Romanus  IL,  called  the  Younger,  was it 
son  of  Constantino  Porpliyrogcnitus,  whom 
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poisoned  and  succeeded  in  959.  He  died  of  in- 
temperance or  of  poison  in  963. 

Romanus  III.  obtained  the  Imperial  throne 
by  his  marriage  with  Zoe,  daughter  of  Constan- 
tine the  Younger,  in  1028.  He  was  a weak 
prince,  and  was  murdered  by  his  wife,  1034. 

Itou anus  IV.,  surnamed  Diogenes,  succeeded, 
in  1067,  Constantine  Dueas,  whose  widow  Eudo- 
cia  he  married.  He  defeated  the  Mohammedans, 
who  had  ravaged  the  empire,  but,  in  1071,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  sultan  Alp  Arslan,  who, 
however,  set  him  at  liberty  on  paying  a heavy 
ransom.  He  was  subsequently  dethroned  by 
Michael,  the  son  of  Constantine  Ducas,  who 
deprived  him  of  his  eyes.  d.  1071. 

Romanzoff,  Peter  Alexandrovitch,  Marshal, 
ro'-man-zov,  a celebrated  Russian  general,  who, 
in  the  reign  of  Catharine  II.,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  victories  over  the  Turks  at  Ben- 
der, Ismail,  and  other  places.  In  1771  he 
crossed  the  Danube,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
Shumla,  where  the  Turks  were  encamped. 
After  the  signature  of  peace  in  1774,  the  em- 

ress  loaded  him  with  honours,  and  appointed 

im  governor  of  the  Ukraine,  d.  1796. 

Romanzopf,  Nicholas,  Count,  an  eminent 
Russian  statesman,  son  of  the  preceding,  who, 
after  holding  various  minor  offices,  became 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  in  1807.  He  was 
present  at  the  interview  between  Napoleon  I. 
and  Alexander  at  Erfurt  in  the  following  year ; 
signed  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Sweden  in 
1809 ; the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Spain  in  1812; 
and,  in  1814,  retired  from  public  life,  in  order 
to  devote  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  letters 
and  the  arts.  At  his  expense  were  produced 
the  “Diplomatic  Code  of  Russia,”  “History  of 
the  Byzantine  writer,  Leo  Diaconus,”  a Russian 
translation  of  the  “ History  of  the  Mongols  and 
Tartars  by  Abdul-Ghazi.”  In  1814  he  dispatched 
a Russian  expedition  under  Captain  Kotzebue, 
upon  a scientific  voyage  round  the  world,  en- 
tirely at  his  own  cost.  He  likewise  invited 
Mr.  Heard,  an  Englishman,  to  superintend  the 
formation  of  Laneasterian  and  Industrial  schools 
upon  his  estate  of  Homel,  in  the  government  of 
Mohilev.  b.  1753;  d.  1826. 

Rombouts,  Theodore,  rom'-boots,  a Dutch 
painter,  who  was  the  disciple  of  Abraham 
Janssens,  and  excelled  in  painting  historical 
subjects  and  conversational  pieces,  and  at- 
tempted to  rival  Rubens,  but  without  success. 
B,  at  Antwerp,  1597 ; n.  1637  or  1640. 

Rohilly,  Sir  Samuel,  rom'-il-le,  an  eminent 
English  lawyer,  whose  father,  a jeweller,  was 
the  son  of  a French  Protestant,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  England  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  Samuel  was  designed  for  the 
trade  of  his  parent,  and,  being  of  a serious  and 
retiring  disposition,  employed  his  leisure  in 
remedying  the  defects  of  the  very  limited  edu- 
cation he  had  received.  The  pecuniary  means 
of  his  father  having  become  considerably  in- 
creased, he  was  articled  at  his  own  desire  to  a 
clerk  in  chancery ; but  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term  in  1778,  instead  of  resting  satisfied  with 
his  clerkship  in  chancery,  he  resolved  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  profession  of  a barrister.  In 
1783  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  After  remaining 
for  several  years  with  but  little  employment, 
he  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  Lord 
Lansdowne,  who  conceived  a high  opinion  of 
Ins  abilities,  in  consequence  of  the  perusal 
of  a small  effusion  by  him,  entitled  “On  the 
Constitutional  Power  and  Duties  of  Juries,” 


Ronge 

His  rise  was  henceforth  certain  and  rapid. 
After  attaining  to  a large  practice  as  a chan- 
cery lawyer,  he,  in  1800,  became  king’s  counsel ; 
in  1806  he  was  knighted,  appointed  solicitor- 
general,  and  elected  a member  of  Parliament. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  impressive  eloquence  on  the 
Whig  benches.  He  advocated  the  reform  of 
Parliament,  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
the  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  the  criminal 
code,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. He  published  one  of  his  speeches,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  “Observations  on  the  Cri- 
minal Law,  as  it  relates  to  capital  punishment, 
and  on  the  mode  in  which  it  is  administered.” 
Throughout  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  ho 
nobly  persevered  in  his  efforts  to  effect  an  ame- 
lioration of  the  terribly  severe  laws  relative  to 
the  execution  of  criminal  justice;  there  being, 
at  that  period,  almost  300  crimes  punishable  by 
death.  After  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in 
181S,  he  was  elected  for  Westminster;  but  hav- 
ing about  that  time  lost  his  wife,  Iris  mind  was 
affected  to  such  a degree  that,  in  a fit  of  de- 
lirium, he  put  an  end  to  his  life.  b.  1757. 

Romney,  George,  rum'-ne,  an  excellent  Eng- 
lish painter,  who  was  apprenticed  to  an  itine- 
rant artist,  whom  he  soon  surpassed.  In  1762 
he  went  to  London,  where  he  became  a favourite 
portrait  painter.  As  soon  as  he  had  realized 
a sufficiency  to  enable  him  to  visit  Italy,  he 
crossed  the  Alps,  and,  after  studying  there  with 
avidity,  returned  to  London,  where  he  rapidly 
acquired  fame  and  fortune,  b.  at  Dalton,  Lan- 
cashire, 1734;  n.  at  Kendal,  1802. 

Romulus,  rom-u-lus,  the  founder  of  Rome, 
and  brother  of  Remus,  was  the  son  of  Rhea 
Sylvia,  daughter  of  Numitor,  king  of  Alba.  She 
was  placed  among  the  vestals,  but  being  de- 
livered of  these  two  children  at  a birth,  declared 
that  the  god  Mars  was  their  father.  Amulius, 
who  had  usurped  the  throne  of  Numitor,  his 
brother,  caused  the  children  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Tiber,  where  they  were  found  by  Faustulus. 
On  coming  of  age,  they  discovered  their  origin, 
put  Amulius  to  death,  and  reinstated  Numitor. 
A difference,  however,  arose  between  the  two 
brothers,  and  Romulus  put  Remus  to  death. 
He  afterwards  founded  the  city  of  Rome,  by 
collecting  a number  of  strangers,  and  died  b.c. 
716.— Such  is  the  story  given  by  Plutarch,  but 
modern  writers,  following  the  researches  of 
Niebuhr,  declare  that  for  the  most  part  it  is 
little  more  than  a poetical  legend. 

Ronge,  Johannes,  row/',  a modern  German 
religious  reformer,  who  was  the  son  of  a small 
farmer,  and  was  educated  for  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priesthood.  In  1842  he  was,  however, 
deprived  of  his  charge  for  publishing  a letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  Breslau,  in  which  he  denounced 
the  “ Holy  Coat,”  then  being  exhibited  at  Treves, 
as  an  imposture.  The  religious  movement  in- 
augurated by  that  epistle  led  to  the  foundation 
of  a German  Catholic  church  independently  of 
the  papacy.  Ronge  was  regarded  as  the  apostle 
of  the  new  church,  and  travelled  over  his  native 
country  making  converts.  He  was  called  a 
“ second  Luther,”  and  in  a few  years  assisted 
in  instituting  upwards  of  200  societies;  but 
subsequently  to  the  revolution  of  1848,  the 
German  governments  determined  to  suppress 
these  new  congregations.  Ronge  became  an 
exile  in  England,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
preaching  to  his  fellow-countrymen  in  London, 
and  to  the  propagation  of  Froebel’s  system  of 
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infant  education ; upon  which  subject  ho  pub- 
lished a hook,  entitled  “A  Practical  Guide  to 
the  English  Kinder-Gartcn  (Children’s  Garden), 
bein"  an  Exposition  of  Froebcl’s  System  of  In- 
fant "Education.”  b.  at  Bischofswalde,  Silesia, 

Ronsahd,  Pierre  de,  ron'sar,  a French  poet, 
who  was  page  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  after- 
wards served  James  V.,  king  of  Scotland;  in 
which  country  he  remained  two  years,  and  then 
returned  to  France,  where  he  was  employed  in 
several  negotiations  of  importance,  lie  subse- 
quently  retired  from  court,  and,  on  taking 
orders,  obtained  some  ecclesiastical  benefices, 
llis  poems  were  in  his  age  so  much  esteemed  as 
to  procure  him  the  title  of  the  “ Poet  of  France.” 
b.  in  the  Vendomois,  1524;  b.  near  Tours,  1585. 

Rooke,  Laurence,  rook,  an  English  astro- 
nomer who,  in  1652,  was  chosen  Gresham  pro- 
fessor gastronomy  at  the  University  of  Oxford 
which  chair  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  that 
of  geometry.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  wrote  “ Obseiwations 
on  Comets  •”  “ Directions  to  Seamen ; Method 

of  Observing  the  Eclipses  of  the  Moon ;”  and 
“ Observations  on  the  Eclipses  of  the  Satellites 
of  Jupiter.”  b.  in  Kent,  1623;  d.  1662 

Rooke,  Sir  George,  a gallant  English  admi- 
ral who  entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age,  and 
rose  by  his  merit  to  the  first  honours  of  his 
profession.  He  gave  evident  proofs  of  his  skill 
and  courage  in  many  expeditions,  particularly 
in  burning  thirteen  of  the  French  ships  at  La 
Hogue,  and  in  the  glorious  action  off  Vigo.  In 
1704  he  took  Gibraltar  by  bombardment,  aftei 
which  he  obtained  a decisive  victory  over  the 
PYpnoh  fleet  off  Malaga,  in  which  desperate 
Xt  the  English  lost  2000  and  the  French  3000 
men.  Notwithstanding  these  eminent  services, 
he  was,  by  the  influence  of  the  Whig  par  y, 
obliged  to  resign  the  command;  wherei^on  lie 
retired  to  his  estate,  n. m Kent,  1650;  d.  1709. 

Roome,  Edward,  room,  an  English  lawyei, 
who  became  solicitor  to  the  Treasury.  lie 
wrote  some  satirical  papers  _ called  Pasquin, 
against  Pope,  who  gave  him  a place  in  his 
“'rinneiad  ” He  was  also  the  author  of  a dia- 

m?tic  piece  called  « The  Jovial  Crew.”  n.  1729. 

Rosa  Salvatoe,  sal-va'-tor  ro'-sa,  an  emi- 
nent Italian  painter,  who  excelled  in  painting 
Combats,  sea-pieces,  and  landscapes  of  romantic 
scenery,  with  banditti.  He  painted  with  the 
greatest  rapidity,  and  was  also  a musician,  poet, 
architect,  and  an  excellent  comic  actor  and  im- 
provisatore.  His  satmeal  poems  so  deeply 
Irritated  his  enemies,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
seeS  aSum  under  the  Medici  at  Florence 
There  is  a landscape  by  linn  m the  National 
Gallery  n.  near  Naples,  1615 ; d-  at  Rome,  1673. 

Rosa,  Francisco  Martinez  de  la,  ro  -sa,  a dis- 
tinguished Spanish  patriot,  statesman,  and 
author  who,  when  not  yet  out  of  Ins  teens,  was 
appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the 
university  of  Granada;  and  as  just  about  this 
f ime  the  national  enthusiasm  against  Bonapaite 


England,  and  while  in  London,  in.  1 > P „ 

lished  his  celebrated  epic  poem,  then 

in  honour  of  that  city’s  patriotism.  He ^ then 
went  to  Cadiz,  where,  without  being elected  a 
deputy,  he  was  noininalcd  scciclaiy  o 
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commission  on  the  liberty  of  the  press.  During 
the  siege  of  Cadiz  he  produced  two  dramatic 
pieces  of  a patriotic  character— “ Lo  que  puedo 
un  empleo”  and  “La  Vinda  de  Padilla”  (a 
tragedy)— both  of  which  tended  powerfully  to 
inflame  the  ardour  of  the  besieged.  After  the 
triumph  of  Spanish  liberty,  and  the  vote  in 
favour  of  the  constitution  of  1812  (which  was 
mainly  due  to  his  efforts),  he  was  named  mem- 
ber of  the  Cortes  for  Granada.  But  he  had 
made  himself  particularly  obnoxious  to  Ferdi- 
nand VII.,  and  in  1814  was  sent  to  a subter- 
rancan  dungeon,  where  he  remained  for  six 
months,  standing  on  the  inviolability  of  his 
person  as  a deputy,  and  flatly  refusing  all  over- 
tures of  submission.  He  was  therefore  banished 
to  Africa  among  thieves  and  cut-throats.  When 
the  revolution  of  Riego  occurred,  Martinez 
was  recalled,  and  nominated  deputy  in  the 
Cortes  in  1820 ; and  for  many  years  afterwards 
was  mixed  up  in  the  turbulent  arena  of  Spanish  i 
politics  and  revolutions,  being  sometimes  in 
power,  sometimes  in  opposition,  and  not  umre- 
quently  in  exile.  His  political  views  appear  to 
have  undergone  considerable  modification,  for 
while  chief  of  the  cabinet  from  March,  1834,  to 
June,  1835,  he  promoted  the  famous  royal  decree 
which  abrogated  the  constitution  of  1812,  prin- 
cipally his  own  work,  but  granted  guarantees, 
and  confirmed  the  existence  of  the  two  Cham- 
bers. In  1839-40  he  was  in  a kind  of  voluntary 
banishment  in  Paris,  and  Regent  Espartero 
made  him  ambassador  of  Spain  in  that  city. 
In  1842-3  he  was  ambassador  of  Spain  in  Rome. 
After  the  restoration  of  Christina,  he  entered 
Narvaez’s  cabinet,  and  again  went  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Paris  in  1847,  and  held  the  office  till  18ol, 
when  he  was  elected  president  of  the  First 
Chamber.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  secretary 
of  state  in  Armero  Mon’s  eabmet,  and  undei 
O’Donnell  became  president  of  the  council  o! 
state.  He  is  described  by  one  of  his  biographers 
as  “ an  eloquent  orator,  a courageous  citizen 
and  a universally-esteemed  politician.”  Senoi 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa  will,  however  probablj 
owe  bis  reputation  with  posterity  to  bis  literary 
productions.  He  published  five  volumes  of  hij 
works  in  1827  (“Obras  Literarias”)  in  wlncl 
are  liis  three  dramas,  “ Edipo,  Moraymo, 
and  “La  Conjuration  de  Venecia.  A ver 
successful  comedy  of  his  may  be  named  also 
“ La  Higa  en  easa  y la  Madre  en  la  Mascara 
(“  The  Daughter  at  Home  and  the  Mother  a 
the  Ball”).  Some  of  his  other  works  were,  L 
Arte  Poetica”  (“Lyrical  Works”),  two  novels 
“ Herman  Perez  del  Pulgar  and  Isabella  d 
Solis a History  of  the  French  Revolution,  an 
six  volumes  of  various  works  published  in  th 
“ Spanish  Library.”  He  was  perpetual  secretar 
of  the  Academy,  and  oresidentof  tne  Umversit 
Council.  B.  1789;  d.  1862.  ,, 

Rosamond  Clifford,  ros  -a-mond,  usual 
called  Fair  Rosamond,  was  the  daughtci 
Walter  de  Clifford,  baron  of  Hereford,  .die  w. 
the  favourite  mistress  of  Henry  II.,  who  is  r 
ported  to  have  secreted  her  in  a labyrinth  at  li 
palace  of  Woodstock,  where,  according  to  son 
writers,  she  was  discovered  and  P™cd  1 
Eleanor,  queen  of  that  monarch.  But  it  scei 
more  certain  that  she  died  in  the  nunneiy  < 
Godstow,  in  Oxfordshire.  She  had  two  sons  1 
Henry— William,  called  Longsword,  and  Jc 
fery,  archbishop  of  York.  d.  about  11/  3. 

Rosas,  Don  Juan  Manuel  de,  ro-sas,  e 
president  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  v. 


Russell,  Lady  Rachel. 


Rosa,  Salvator. 


Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques, 


Russell,  William  H. 
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Roscius 


descended  of  an  old  Spanish  family,  and 
having  displayed  bravery  and  capacity  in  some 
minor  appointments,  was,  in  1831,  nominated 
captain-general  or  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
In  1835  he  became  president  of  the  Argentine 
Confederation ; but  by  seeking  to  obtain  for  the 
province  of  Buenos  Ayres  a preponderating  in- 
iluence  and  advancement,  he  became  embroiled 
with  Brazil,  and  afterwards  with  France  and 
England,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  made 
upon  Monte  Video.  Defeated  in  1845,  he  never- 
theless offered  an  obstinate  resistance  until 
1850,  when  the  states  under  his  rule  revolted 
against  his  tyrannical  measures.  Urquiza  was 
nominated  president,  and  in  1851  totally  de- 
feated Bosas,  who  was  compelled  to  make  his 
escape  from  the  country,  and  to  take  refuge  in 
England,  b.  at  Buenos  Ayres,  1793. 

Roscius,  Quintus,  rosh'-i-its,  an  illustrious 
Eoman  actor,  who  became  the  most  famous  per- 
former of  his  age,  and  is  said  to  have  received 
about  a thousand  denarii  per  day  (upwards  of 
£35)  for  his  acting.  Cicero,  who  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  his  talents,  undertook  his  de- 
fence against  Fannius.  The  Eoman  state 
assigned  him  a considerable  pension,  which  he 
appears  to  have  deserved  as  much  by  his  virtues 
as  his  abilities,  d.  about  61  b.c. 

Roscoe,  William,  ros'-Jco,  an  eminent  English 
writer,  Vho  was  the  son  of  a market-gardener 
near  Liverpool,  and  having  been  placed  for  a 
short  period  in  a bookseller’s  shop,  was  after- 
wards articled  to  an  attorney.  In  1774  his  term 
expired,  and  he  became  an  attorney;  but  in  the 
meanwhile  he  had  studied  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  mastered  the  French  and  Italian  languages. 
He  also  wrote  some  verses,  one  of  which,  upon 
the  art  of  engraving,  led  to  his  introduction  to 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  At  the  outburst  of  the 
French  Bevolution  he  defended  its  principles 
against  the  strictures  of  Burke.  In  1796  ap- 
peared his  fine  “ Life  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,”  a 
work  which  soon  acquired  for  him  a high  repu- 
tation, and  was  translated  into  French,  German, 
ami  Italian.  His  “Illustrations,  Historical  and 
Critical,  of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici”  fol- 
lowed ; and  in  this  work  he  defended  himself 
against  a considerable  amount  of  adverse  criti- 
cism to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  The 
Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.”  was  his  next 
production,  and  formed  a sort  of  continuation 
of  the.  former  work ; and  both  illustrating,  as 
they  did,  a brilliant  period  of  modern  Italian 
history,  were  hailed  as  splendid  contributions 
p literature.  He  subsequently  became  member 
of  Parliament  and  partner  in  a banking-house. 
\vi,-  e House  of  Commons  he  voted  with  the 
'vhigs,  and  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  b.  near  Liverpool,  1753;  d.  1831. 

Eoscoe,  Henry,  youngest  son  of  the  preced- 
brcd  to  tlie  bar> to  which  he  was  called 
m 1826,  and,  like  his  father,  united  literary  pur- 
sints  with  his  professional  studies.  Besides 
many  Digests”  of  different  branches  of  the 
law  he  was  the  author  of  “ Lives  of  Eminent 

f ,Jta'Pie.rs>”  iu  Gardner’s  Cyclopaedia; 
of  hls  father;  and  edited  “North’s 
hi'es.  B.  1800;  d.  1836. 

Koscoxiiioir,  Wentworth  Dillon,  Earl  of,  an 
iglish  writer,  who  received  his  first  education 
of.tIie  earl  of  StrafTord,  his  uncle,  in 
tn  r'?lr<r  At  the  fall  of  Strafford  he  was  sent 
tufn??i’  m ?'ormandy,  where  lie  had  for  his 
IS  le  °Fuent  scholar  Boehart.  At  the  Rc- 
»toration0he  was  made  captain  of  the  band 
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of  pensioners,  which  post  he  afterwards  re- 
signed, and  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  was 
appointed  captain  of  the  guards;  but,  dissi- 
pating his  fortune  by  gaming,  he  returned  to 
court,  and  was  made  master  of  the  horse  to  the 
duchess  of  York.  He  now  altered  his  course  of 
life,  married  a daughter  of  the  earl  of  Burling- 
ton, and  applied  himself  to  poetry.  Fie  wrote 
“ Essay  on  Translated  Verse ;”  “Horace’s  Art 
of  Poetry  translated  into  English  blank  verse;” 
and  a collection  of  prologues  and  epilogues  to 
plays.  His  poetry  is  neat  and  elegant,  but  of 
no  extraordinary  excellence.  His  remains  were 
interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  b.  about  1633  • 
d.  1684. 

Ross,  Alexander,  ross.  a Scottish  poet,  was 
educated  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  and 
was  through  life  schoolmaster  at  Lochlee,  in 
Amgus-shire.  He  did  not  publish  anything  till 
nearly  70  years  of  age,  when  he  gave  to  the 
world  a poem  called  “Plelenore;  or,  the  For- 
tunate Shepherdess,”  which  was  popular  in  the 
north  of  Scotland.  He  also  wrote  a number 
of  songs,  many  of  which  became  favourites 
with  his  countrymen,  b.  1699;  d.  1784. 

Ross,  Sir  John,  an  English  admiral  and 
Arctic  navigator,  commenced  his  career  as  a 
volunteer  on  board  the  Pearl  frigate  in  1786. 
During  the  subsequent  five  years  he  served  on 
board  various  ships  of  the  royal  navy,  but  then 
joined  the  mercantile  marine,  returning,  how- 
ever, to  the  royal  service  in  1799,  as  midshipman 
of  the  Weasel  sloop  of  war.  He  became  a 
lieutenant  in  1805,  and  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  following  year  in  a desperate  cutting-out 
expedition  under  the  batteries  of  Bilbao,  a feat 
which  was  rewarded  by  a pension  of  £98  a year. 
He  continued  to  serve  with  distinction  until  the 
end  of  the  war  in  1815,  by  which  time  he  had 
attained  the  rank  of  commander,  and  was,  in 
1818,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Isabella 
discovery-vessel,  and  was  sent  out,  in  company 
with  the  Alexander,  under  Lieutenant  Parry 
to  ascertain  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a 
north- west  passage.  The  vessels  penetrated 
some  distance  up  Lancaster  Sound,  when  the 
Isabella,  which  was  far  ahead  of  the  Alexander. 
suddenly  altered  her  course,  Koss  having  ima- 
gined  that  he  perceived  land  round  the  bottom 
of  the  bay  forming  a chain  of  mountains  con- 
nected with  those  which  extended  along  the 
north  and  south  sides.  Parry,  in  the  Alexander, 
was  also  ordered  to  turn  eastward,  although  the 
latter  declared  that  the  supposed  “Croker 
Mountains  did  not  in  reality  exist.  (See 
Parky,  Sir  William  Edward.)  The  vessels 
thereupon  returned  to  England,  and  Ross  was 
promoted  to  post-rank.  In  1819  he  produced  a 
narrative  of  his  voyage,  and  in  1827  attempted 
to  reach  the  north  pole,  after  which  he  again 
went  upon  a voyage  of  discovery  to  the  Arctic 
Seas,  m a vessel  equipped  at  the  expense  of  Sir 
Felix  Booth,  sheriff  of  London.  His  nephew 
Commander  James  Clark  Ross,  accompanied 
loon  ^1C  R^P  left  the  Thames  in 

o m 1'cacllc<,1  Fclix  Harbour,  in  the 

Gulf  of  Boothia,  where,  after  being  several 
times  frozen  up,  Captain  Boss  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  ship,  in  1832.  They  struggled  on 
in  boats  and  sledges,  gaining  the  entrance  of 
Lancaster  Sound  in  August,  1833.  There  they 
met  with  the  old  vessel  of  Ross,  the  Isabella 
which  was  at  the  time  upon  a whaling  vovafre’ 

He  inquired  the  name  of  the  ship,  and  was  in- 
formed that  it  was  the  Isabella,  once  com- 
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manded  by  Captain  Ross.  “ On  which,”  says 
he,  “ I stated  that  I was  the  identical  man  in 
question,  and  my  peoplo  were  the  crew  oi'  the 
Victory:’  lie  reached  England  in  September, 
1833,  and  was  knighted  and  created  a com- 
panion of  the  Hath.  The  narrative  of  his  second 
voyage  was  published  in  1835 ; in  1839  he  was 
appointed  consul  at  Stockholm;  in  1850  lie  was 
dispatched  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and, 
having  deemed  himself  neglected  by  the  govern- 
ment, produced  a “Narrative  of  the  Circum- 
stances and  Causes  which  led  to  the  failure  of 
the  Searching  Expeditions  sent  by  Government 
and  others  for  the  Rescue  of  Sir  John  Franklin.” 
He  reached  the  grade  of  rear-admiral  in  1851. 
In  addition  to  the  works  already  quoted,  he 
produced  a “ Treatise  on  Navigation  by  Steam,” 

“ Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Admiral  Lord 
de  Saumarez,”  and  “ Letters  to  Sea  Officers.” 
n.  in  Wigtownshire,  Scotland,  1777 ; d.  in  Lon- 
don, 1856.  . 

Ross,  Sir  James  Clark,  captain  m the  royal 
navy,  and  nephew  of  the  preceding,  under  whom 
he  served  as  midshipman  at  the  commencement 
of  his  career.  Between  the  years  1819  and 
1827  he  served  under  Sir  William  Edward 
Parry,  in  four  expeditions  to  the  Arctic  Seas. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  commander,  and  after  his  return  from  the 
second  voyage  of  his  uncle,  he  was,  in  1834, 
made  post-captain,  in  reward  of  his  discovery 
of  the  northern  magnetic  pole.  He  was  next 
engaged  in  performing  a magnetic  survey  of 
Great  Britain.  In  1839  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  to  the  Antarctic  Seas,  the 
object  of  which  was  magnetic  investigation. 
After  an  absence  of  four  years,  during  which  a 
vast  and  valuable  body  of  information  relative 
to  magnetism,  meteorology,  geography,  zoology, 
and  botany,  was  collected,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land. He  had  discovered  a large  continent  in 
the  Antarctic  regions,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Victoria  Land,  and  an  active  volcano, 
12,000  feet  high,  which  he  named  Mount 
Erebus.  In  1848  he  went  out  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  but,  like  the  other  explorers, 
unhappily  met  with  no  success.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  skilful  and  scientific  officers  in  the 
royal  navy,  was  accorded  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 
by  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  was  fellow  of 
the  Royal,  Geographical,  Astronomical,  and 
other  Societies.  In  1844  he  was  created  a 
knight.  Ho  produced  a “ Voyage  of  Discovery 
and  Research  in  the  Southern  and  Antarctic 
Regions,  during  the  years  1839-43;  with  plates 
and  woodcuts.”  b.  in  London,  1800;  n.  1862. 

Ross,  Sir  William  Charles,  a distinguished 
English  miniature-painter,  whose  parents  were 
both  devoted  to  the  arts;  his  father  as  a minia- 
ture painter  and  drawing-master.  By  the  time 
he  was  nine  years  of  age,  the  proficiency  in 
drawing  of  “little  Ross”  was  almost  unprece- 
dented. In  the  year  1808,  at  the  age  ot  thir- 
teen, he  was  admitted  a student  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  where  his  assiduous  study  attracted 
the  notice  of  many.  The  first  ambition  of  the 
young  aspirant  was  to  excel  in  historical  art, 
and  from  Benjamin  West,  the  president  of  the 
time,  he  received  much  kind  advice.  At  fifteen 
he  obtained  prizes  for  large  chalk  drawings, 
which  were  remarkable  for  correctness  and 
beauty  of  finish.  When  lie  was  about  twenty, 
however,  he  altered  his  course,  and  adopted  that 
branch  of  art  in  which  he  became  unrivalled. 
He  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  higher  class 
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of  patrons,  and  from  that  time  painted  the 
chief  beauties  and  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
British  aristocracy  and  the  various  members  of 
the  royal  families  of  England  and  Belgium. 

In  1837  he  was  appointed  miniature  painter  to 
the  queen,  and  in  1838  was  elected  associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1842  academician, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  knighted.  The 
desire  for  historical  composition  adhered  so 
strongly  to  him,  that  so  late  as  1843,  a cartoon 
by  him,  “The  Angel  Raphael  discoursing  with 
Adam,”  was  exhibited  at  Westminster  Hall, 
and  obtained  one  of  the  premiums  of  £100. 
b.  in  London,  1794 ; x>.  1860. 

Rosse,  William  Parsons,  Earl  of,  ross,  a mo- 
dern astronomer  and  constructor  of  the  magni- 
ficent instrument  called  the  “ Monster  Tele- 
scope,” received  his  education  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  and  succeeded  to  the  earldom 
on  the  death  of  Iris  father,  in  1841.  His  best 
claim  to  distinction  was  the  magnificent  tele- 
scope erected  under  his  personal  superinten- 
dence at  Birr  Castle,  near  Parsonstown.  It  is 
the  largest  ever  constructed ; its  speculum  is 
almost  six  feet  in  diameter,  its  tube  fifty-six  feet 
in  length ; and  to  complete  it  cost  its  designer 
years  of  anxious  labour  and  experiment,  and  a 
great  expenditure  of  money.  By  its  means  a 
more  extended  knowledge  of  the  surface  of  the 
moon,  and  of  the  nebulie  has  been  gained.  In 
1855  he  was  created  a knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  having  previously  acted  as  president  of 
the  Royal  Society ; he  was  likewise  a member 
of  most  of  the  learned  and  scientific  bodies  in 
Europe.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  monster 
telescope,  the  manufacture  of  its  specula,  and 
full  descriptions  of  the  machinery ; “ Letters  on 
the  State  of  Ireland;”  and  “Memorandum 
presented  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  rendering  the  Council  of  the  Society  more 
efficient.”  b.  1800;  n.  1867. 

Rossi,  Pellegrino,  Count,  an  Italian  states- 
man, who,  though  of  humble  origin,  received  a 
liberal  education,  studied  law  at  Pisa,  and 
commenced  practising  at  the  bar  of  Bologna  in 
1809.  In  1814,  imbued  with  a desire  to  give 
freedom  to  Italy,  he  renounced  his  profession 
for  that  of  arms,  and,  on  the  overthrow  of 
Murat,  fled  into  Switzerland,  where  he  sought 
consolation  for  political  disappointments  in  the 
pursuits  of  science.  He  fixed  his  residence  at 
Geneva,  where,  in  1819,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  law.  In  1820  he  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  Geneva,  and  soon  aiter- 
wards  was  sent  as  deputy  to  the  Diet,  when  he 
drew  up  a report  on  the  revision  of  the  Swiss 
federal  constitution.  The  moderation  of  his 
political  views,  so  closely  resembling  those  of  the 
French  Doctrinaires,  had  brought  him  into  com- 
munication with  Guizot  and  De  Broglie;  and  at 
their  instance  he  quitted  Geneva  for  Paris  in  1S33, 
with  a view  to  employment  in  the  service  of  the  ; 
French  government.  On  his  arrival  at  Pans  he 
was  appointed  professor  ot  political  economy, 
was  soon  afterwards  chosen  a member  of  the 
Institute,  was  created  a peer  in  1839;  and  in 
1845,  being  now  a naturalized  Frenchman, 
was  appointed  ambassador  to  Komc.  through 
his  influence  Pius  IX.  ascended  the  pontifical 
throne  in  1846 ; and  at  his  instigation  entered 
upon  the  liberal  career,  from  which  so  much 
was  expected,  but  which  was  afterwards  com- 
pletely abandoned.  In  1848, _ when  the  crj  of 
national  independence  was  raised  in  Piedmont, 
Rossi  set  out  for  Carrara,  where  he  was  wei« 
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corned  with  enthusiasm;  which  still  furthe 
increased  when  he  sent  his  son  to  join  the  arm 
of  Charles  Albert.  But  the  victories  of  Ra 
detzky  checked  his  ardour,  and  for  a time  con 
signed  him  to  privacy  and  neglect,  from  wliicl 
he  emerged  in  September,  1848,  to  take  office  a 
prime  minister  of  the  pope,  in  which  position  Ik 
laboured  for  two  months  to  secure  freedom  for 
the  Roman  people  and  peace  for  Italy;  but  his 
career  was  cut  short  by  an  assassin,  Nov.  14 
184S,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  revolutioi 
broke  out  which  compelled  Pius  IX.  to  take 
refuge  at  Gaeta.  Count  Rossi  did  not  produce 
any  literary  work  commensurate  with  his 
reputation;  but  his  “Traite  du  Droit  Penal” 
and  his  “ Cours  d’Economie  Politique”  may  be 
consulted  with  profit,  u.  at  Carrara,  1787. 

Rossini,  Gioacchino,  ros-se'-ne,  an  illustrious 
Italian  composer,  was  the  son  of  a strolling 
musician,  by  whom  he  was  taught  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  art : but,  having  a line  voice,  he 
was  placed  under  a skilful  tutor  in  order  to 
acquire  the  art  of  vocalization.  At  twelve  years 
of  age  he  sang  in  the  churches  of  Bologna;  and 
when,  at  fifteen,  his  voice  broke,  he  was  entered 
of  the  Lyceum  of  Bologna,  in  order  to  acquire  a 
more  abstruse  knowledge  of  the  musical  art. 
Young  Rossini,  however,  regarded  the  study  of 
double  counterpoint  as  drudgery,  and  happening 
to  hear  his  master.  Padre  Mattei,  observe  one 
day  that  single  counterpoint  was  sufficient 
knowledge  for  a composer  who  only  aspired  to 
write  the  lighter  kinds  of  music,— “ Do  you 
mean  to  say,  Padre,”  he  exclaimed,  “ that  with 
what  I have  learned  already  I could  write 
operas  ? ’ “ Why,  yes,”  answered  the  Padre, 
then,”  replied  Rossini,  “I  mean  to  write 
. operas ; and  I don’t  want  any  more  lessons.” 
But  although  he  took  no  more  lessons  from 
Mattei,  he  laboured  assiduously  at  the  task  of 
self-instruction.  In  1813  he  produced  his  opera 
of  “ Tancredi,”  which  at  once  made  its  com- 
poser famous  throughout  Europe.  Encouraged 
by  this  success,  he  produced  a number  of  other 
works  in  quick  succession,  all  of  which,  how- 
ever, were  inferior  to  the  work  which  brought 
him  into  popularity.  In  1816  he  produced  his 
world-famous  “Barber  of  Seville,”  at  Rome. 

" hose  of  his  later  works  which  still  keep  the 
stage,  are  “La  Cenerentola,”  “La  Gazza 

“ La  Donna  del  Lago,”  and  “ Guglielmo 
rell.  This  last  was  written  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven,  and  with  it  closed  the  career  of 
Lossini  as  a composer.  “An  additional  success 
would  add  nothing  to  my  fame,”  he  said  • “ a 
failure  would  injure  it.”  After  holding  the  post 
of  manager  ofthe  Italian  Opera  at  Paris  during 
some  time,  he,  in  1836,  returned  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  1856 
when  he  repaired  to  Paris  once  more.  n.  at 
1 esavo,  near  Bologna,  1792;  d.  1868. 

Rosslyn,  Alexander  Wedderburne,  Earl  of, 
ross  -lin,  an  eminent  lawyer,  who  received  his 
education  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and 
in  1752,  was  admitted  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch 
bar  In  the  following  year  he  entered  himself 
ot  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the 
English  bar  in  1757.  Ho  was  indefatigable  in 
his  profession,  and  in  1763  obtained  a silk 
gown  as  king’s  counsel.  Not  long  afterwards 
he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Richmond! 
He  joined  Mr.  George  Grenville  in  opposition,  1 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence  on 
several  occasions.  On  the  death  of  his  friend, 
Mr.  W edderburne  accepted  the  office  of  solicitor! 
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r general,  and  zealously  supported  govern- 
y ment  in  the  endeavour  to  subjugate  America. 
f-R  1/78  he  was  made  attorney-general,  and  in 
1780  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  Common 
i I leas,  being  at  the  same  time  created  Baron 
Loughborough.  On  the  formation  of  the  coali- 
tion ministry  of  Lord  North  and  Fox,  Lord 
Loughborough  gave  his  aid  to  that  administra- 
tion, and  afterwards  voted  with  them  in  opposi- 
tion ; but  in  1793  he  was  made  lord  chancellor, 
and  supported  government  with  energy  during 
the  war  with  France.  In  1801  he  was  created 
earl  of  Rosslyn,  and  resigned  the  seals  the 
same  year.  His  remains  were  interred  in  St. 
I aul  s Cathedral.  His  lordship  wrote  a pam- 
phlet  entitled,  “ Observations  on  the  State  of  the 
knglisli  Prisons,  and  the  means  of  improving* 
them.”  b.  in  Scotland,  1733 ; d.  1805. 

Rostopchin,  or  Rastopchin,  Count  Feodor 
vasihcvitch,  r os-top' -chin,  a Russian  general, 
who  held  the  chief  command  at  Moscow  when 
that  city  was  burned  at  the  approach  of  Na- 
poleon I.,  in  1812.  He  was  descended  from  an 
old  Russian  family,  which  could  trace  its  descent 
in  a direct  line  from  a son  of  Genghis  Khan. 
After  concluding  his  education,  and  making  the 
tour  of  Europe,  he  became  an  officer  of  the 
Guards,  and  the  favourite  of  the  grand-duke 
Paul,  who  created  him  a count.  He  subse- 
quently fell  into  disgrace,  but  was  again  pre- 
f erred  to  high  appointments  under  the  emperor 
Alexander,  who  also  gave  him  the  command  at 
Moscow.  Napoleon  proclaimed  that  the  great 
conflagration  which  proved  so  destructive  to 
Ins  army,  was  kindled  at  the  orders  of  Rostop- 
chm.  In  1823,  however,  the  Russian  count, 
who  was  then  a resident  at  Paris,  produced  his 
small  work,  called  “The  Truth  as  to  the  Confla- 
gration of  Moscow.”  In  that  pamphlet  he 
commenced : “ Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
conflagration  of  Moscow,  and  I am  still  pointed 
out  to  history  and  posterity  as  the  author  of  an 
event  which,  according  to  the  received  opinion 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
Napoleon’s  army,  of  his  subsequent  fall,  the 
preservation  of  Russia,  and  the  deliverance  of 
Europe.  . Certainly  there  is  something  to  be 
proud  of  m such  splendid  claims  as  these ; but 
having  never  usurped  anybody’s  rights,  and 
being  tired  of  hearing  the  same  fable  constantly 
repeated,  I am  going  to  make  known  the  truth 
which  alone  ought  to  dictate  history.”  He 
went  on  to  declare  that  the  fire  was  not  the 
result  of  a preconcerted  plan,  but  that  it  origi- 
nated  m many  of  the  shopkeepers  and  others 
having  voluntarily  applied  the  flame  to  their 
own  dwellings.  _ The  French,  nevertheless,  ad- 
here to  the  opinion  that  Rostopchin  was  the 
author  of  the  conflagration.  He  returned  to 
Russia  in  1825.  He  was  a spirited  and  witty 
writer,  and  produced  several  works,  and  also 
sinSular  Piece  of  biography,  entitled 
My  Memoirs,  written  in  ten  minutes.”  n.  1765- 
d.  at  Moscow,  1826.  ’ 

Rothsciiilb,  Meyer  Anselm,  rotlia' -child,  the 
ounder  of  the  celebrated  commercial  family 
which  bears  his  name,  was  designed  for  the 
Jewish  priesthood ; but  becoming  an  orphan 
n his  eleventh  year,  was  placed  in  a ban  kin  "- 
louse  at  Hanover.  After  acquiring  some  little 
lapital,  ho  returned  to  Frankfort,  where  he 
legan  business  upon  a modest  scale  as  banker  or 
:xchange-broker.  His  skill  and  reputation  for 
orobity  gained  for  him  general  confidence,  and 
n 1801  he  became  banker  to  the  landgrave  of 
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Hesse,  whoso  privato  fortune  was  preserved 
through  the  tact  of  Rothschild  during  the 
troubled  period  when  Napoleon  I.  held  undis- 
puted sway  over  Germany.  The  house  subse- 
quently attained  unexampled  prosperity,  and 
upon  the  death  of  Meyer  Anselm,  his  sons 
were  left  a legacy  of  enormous  wealth  and 
boundless  credit.  He  had  ten  children,  five  of 
whom  were  sons.  The  eldest,  Anselm,  was  the 
chief  of  the  Frankfort  house,  Solomon  of  that 
of  Vienna;  Nathan  settled  at  Manchester  in 
1800,  and  afterwards  ill  London.  He  was  re- 
garded as  the  ablest  of  the  family,  and  to  his 
sagacity  is  principally  due  the  great  prosperity 
of  the  house.  He  advanced  money  to  the  Eng- 
lish government  during  the  last  years  of  the 
continental  war,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce 
foreign  loans  into  England.  Charles  was  estab- 
lished at  Naples,  and  James  at  Paris.  Although 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  the  five 
brothers  were  in  reality  but  the  heads  of  de- 
partments of  one  great  firm.  Meyer  Anselm 
Rothschild  was  bom  at  Frankfort-on-tlie-Maine 
about.  1760 ; n.  1812. 

Rotteck,  Charles  Von,  rot' -tele,  an  eminent 
German  historian  and  statesman,  who  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  history  at  the  university 
of  Baden  in  1798.  He  travelled  through  Eu- 
rope to  increase  his  knowledge  of  constitutional 
law,  and,  after  his  return,  published  several 
works  remarkable  for  their  liberal  tendency. 
In  1806  he  was  appointed  councillor  to  the 
grand-duke  of  Baden,  and  afterwards  professor 
of  law  and  political  economy  at  Friburg.  He 
subsequently  became  vice-president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Baden,  wherein  he  zealously  de- 
fended public  liberty,  and  especially  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  He  edited  a political  dictionary, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  valuable  histori- 
cal works,  b.  in  Baden,  1776 ; d.  1840. 

Roubiliac,  Louis  Francis,  roo-Ul'-i-ak,  an 
eminent  sculptor,  who  was  a native  of  France, 
but  who  settled  at  an  early  age  in  England, 
where  he  became  the  most  popular  sculptor  of 
his  time.  His  best  works  are, — the  [statue  of 
George  II.  in  Golden  Square,  London,  and 
Shakspeare  in  the  British  Museum,  b.  at 
Lyons,  about  1695 ; n.  in  London,  1762. 

Rouhee,  Eugene,  rou'-ai,  a French  states- 
man and  barrister,  who  was  minister  of  jus- 
tice, with  the  exception  of  a short  interval,  from 
1849  to  1852,  when  he  became  vice-president  of 
the  council  of  state.  He  was  afterwards  mini- 
ster of  agriculture,  &c.,  and  was  nominated  to 
the  Senate  in  1856.  He  negotiated  the  French 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Mr.  Cobden  in  1860. 
He  was  minister  of  state  from  1863  to  1869,  and 
a zealous  supporter  of  Napoleon  III.  b.  1814. 

Rousseau,  Jean  Baptiste,  a French  poet,  who 
was  the  son  of  a shoemaker.  He,  however,  re- 
ceived a liberal  education,  and  wrote  some 
poetical  pieces  in  his  youth,  which  brought 
him  into  so  much  notice,  that  Marshal  Tallard 
took  him  to  England  as  his  secretary.  Several 
virulent  satires  having  been  circulated  against 
persons  of  eminence,  to  whom  Rousseau  was 
known  to  have  an  aversion,  the  general  voice 
attributed  them  to  him;  when,  so  great  was  the 
odium  he  incurred,  that  he  was  banished  from 
the  kingdom.  He  then  went  to  Switzerland, 
and  being  introduced  to  Prince  Eugene,  accom- 
panied him  to  Vienna.  He  afterwards  lost  the 
favour  of  the  prince,  on  which  lie  went  to 
Brussels,  where  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with 
Voltaire,  which  ended  in  a quarrel,  and  tho  two 
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poets  lampooned  each  other  without  mercy. 
Besides  his  epigrams,  sonnets,  and  other  poems, 
he  wrote  some  comedies  and  letters,  b.  at 
Paris,  1670;  n.  at  Brussels,  1741. 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  a celebrated  French 
author,  was  the  son  of  a watchmaker,  llis 
mother  died  while  he  was  a child,  which,  he 
says,  was  the  first  of  his  misfortunes.  Among 
the  earliest  books  which  fell  in  his  way  were 
Plutarch  and  Tacitus.  His  education,  however, 
was  very  confined,  and  he  was  put  apprentice 
to  an  engraver ; but,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, he  learned  nothing  but  lying  and  pilfer- 
ing. He  ran  away  from  his  master,  and  in  a 
destitute  condition  was  taken  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a lady  named  Madame  de  Warens,  who 
had  quitted  the  Protestant  religion  for  the 
Catholic.  This  lady  appears  to  have  had  some- 
what of  the  zeal  of  proselytism  in  her  charity, 
for  she  sent  the  young  fugitive  to  a Roman 
Catholic  seminary  at  Turin.  He  did  not  long 
remain  there,  but  lined  hinlfcelf  as  footman  to  a 
lady,  who  died  shortly  after.  Having  some 
talents  for  music,  he  set  up  as  a teacher  of  that 
art  at  Chambery,  whence,  in  1740,  he  went  to 
Lyons,  and  afterwards  to  Venice  as  private 
secretary  to  the  French  envoy.  In  1745  he 
repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  in  great 
poverty  during  some  time,  till  Dupin,  the 
farmer-general,  gave  him  a place  in  his  depart- 
ment. In  1750  he  obtained  a prize  from  the 
academy  of  Dijon  for  the  best  essay  in  answer 
to  the  question  “ Whether  the  re-establishment 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  has  conduced  to  the 
purity  of  morals?”  This  success  prompted 
him  to  produce  a discourse  upon  “The  Origin 
of  Inequality  among  mankind.”  In  1758  he 
published  a letter  to  D’Alembert  upon  the  pro- 
ject of  establishing  a theatre  at  Geneva.  In 
this  letter,  which  was  well  written,  he  declared 
himself  adverse  to  theatrical  exhibitions,  though 
he  had  before  published  a comedy,  and  also 
a pastoral,  both  adapted  for  the  stage.  He 
next  published  his  “ Dictionary  of  Music.”  Ho 
had  previously  produced  a dissertation  on 
French  music,  or  rather  a censure  of  it.  In 
1760  appeared  his  romance  of  the  “New 
Heloise.”  It  is  in  the  form  of  letters,  exhibit- 
ing a strange  mixture  of  beauties  and  deformi- 
ties, but  it  was  read  with  avidity.  This  work 
was  eclipsed  by  his  “ Emile,”  a moral  romance, 
in  which  he  condemns  every  other  mode  of 
education  but  that  of  following  nature.  Rous- 
seau, in  this  work,  attacks  the  prophecies  and 
miracles  of  the  Christian  religion,  while  he 
praises  the  gospel,  and  draws  a beautiful  pic- 
ture of  its  Divine  Author.  The  Parliament  of 
Paris  condemned  the  book,  and  prosecuted  the 
writer,  who  fled  to  Switzerland,  where  he  re- 
ceived so  many  insults  on  account  of  his  prin- 
ciples, that  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  on  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Hume  went  to  London  in 
1766,  where  he  found  a quiet  asylum  during  a 
short  period;  but,  having  quarrelled  with  his 
friend,  he  went  back  to  France,  and  sometimes 
appeared  in  the  Armenian  dress.  He  was  of  a 
restless,  proud,  and  fretful  disposition,  imagin- 
ing that  there  was  a conspiracy  of  men  of  letters 
against  him,  and  that  all  mankind  were  liis 
enemies.  His  works  have  been  published  in 
twenty-two  volumes  by  Lcfevrc.  b.  at  Geneva, 
1712 ; d.  near  Chantilly,  1778. 

Rowe,  Nicholas,  ro,  an  English  dramatio 
poet,  who  was  educated  at  Westminster  school, 
after  which  he,  in  his  16th  year,  entered  at  the 
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Middle  Temple,  where  he  was  called  to  the  bar 
but  never  distinguished  himself  in  that  profes- 
sion. At  the  age  of  25  he  produced  his  “ Am- 
bitious Stepmother,”  a tragedy,  which  was  so 
well  received  as  to  encourage  him  to  pursue 
the  dramatic  career,  which  he  did  with  increas- 
ing reputation.  He  was  appointed  under- 
secretary of  state,  and,  upon  the  accession  of 
George  I.,  was  made  poet-laureate,  and  sur- 
veyor of  the  customs  in  the  port  of  London. 
Besides  his  tragedies,  he  wrote  some  poems 
and  translated  Lucan’s  “ Pharsalia”  and  Quil- 
let s “ Callipaedia  ” in  verse.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  b at 
Little  Beckford,  Bedfordshire,  1673 ; d.  1718. 

Rowlet,  ro'-le,  a monk  of  Bristol.  (See 
Chatterton.) 

Rowley,  William,  an  English  dramatic 
writer,  and  comic  actor  of  some  reputation  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  who  was  assisted  in  one 
of  his  plays  by  Decker,  Ford,  and  others;  and 
m another  by,  it  is  supposed,  Shakspeare. 

Roxana,  rox-a-na,  the  wife  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  the  daughter  of  a Bactrian  prince 
and  celebrated  for  her  beauty.  At  the  death  of 
A.exander  she  was  pregnant  of  a son,  who  was 

?aTdAiexailder  the  Younger.  Cassander  put 
to  death  both  the  mother  and  son,  312  b.c. 
o RojBtrRGH,  William,  r ox' -burg,  an  eminent 
bp?iCh-.,  otJanist;  was  a Physician  in  the  service 
of  the  Last  India  Company,  and  while  employed 
at  bamu  cottah,  introduced  pepper,  coffee,  cin- 
namon, the  bread-fruit  tree,  &c„  into  the  planta- 
tions of  the  district.  In  1793  he  became 
superintendent  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Cal- 
cutta He  caused  two  thousand  drawings  of 
the  plants  he  had  discovered  to  be  made,  and 
sent  them  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  His  re- 
searehes  led  to  the  publication  of  the  celebrated 
r lora  Indica,’  and  “ Coromandel  Plants  ” 
which  latter  was  produced  subsequently  to  his 
death.  d.  1815. 

Box,  Julien  le,  roi,  a celebrated  French  clock 
and  watch  maker,  -who,  from  his  earliest  years 
evinced  a great  aptitude  for  mechanical  pur- 
siuts,  and  m 1713  was  admitted  into  the  Com- 
pany of  Clockmakers  at  Paris,  where  he  ac- 
quired  a high  reputation,  b.  1686 ; d.  1759. 
nm,  Peter  le,  son  of  the  preceding,  became 
watchmaker  to  the  king,  and  published  “ Me- 

“TW-  P°Ur  J6S  THorlo?ers  de  Paris,”  and 
treatise  on  the  Labours  of  Harrison  and  Le 

Se?”  °r  t1-g-Dlscovei'y  of  the  longitude  at 
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MaJ°r;(5eneral  William,  an  eminent 
Rntish  geodesist,  who  conducted  the  first  tri- 
gonometrical survey  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
tmo^T3  commenced  in  1787.  At  the  same 
lime  the  national  observatories  of  Paris  and 
Greenwich  were  connected  by  means  of  a series 

mentfu”  GS'  a An  1abIe  account  of  the  instru- 
StVofBS-ed’  and,of  the  nature>  object,  and 
“ Ph  ll  f m3  °Peratl0ns>  was  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.”  In  the  same  year 

t0  the  Royal  Society  a piper 
called  Experiments  and  Observations  made  in 

ir  lv,foln  °f,de^t0  obtain  a Rule  tor  Measuring 
Heights  with  the  Barometer.”  He  was  also 

Mil i?Uth°Ar  ?-f  a valuable  work,  entitled  “The 
in  IwT  Mlquitics  of  thc  R°mans  in  Britain,” 
lw  tawed  the  march  of  Agricola  from 

tion  nf'?!,0  N°rth  Britain,  and  gave  a descri™ 
callor/r^®  wah  Of  Antoninus  Pius,  commonly 
carppr  >?"'rC,S, Dykc'  At  the  outset  of  his 
LF  h90iad  bCGU  emPloycd  in  surveying  and 


mapping,  first  the  Highland  districts,  and  after- 
wards the  whole  of  Scotland.  At  his  death  he 
was  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  surveyor- 
general  of  the  courts,  deputy  quartermaster- 
general,  and  major-general  of  the  royal  artillery, 
n.  m London,  1790. 

Rover- Col  lard,  Pierre  Paul,  ro'-yai-ko-lar', 
a distinguished  French  statesman  and  philoso- 
pher, who,  shortly  after  his  admission  to  the 
oar  at  Paris,  embraced  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution  in  1789;  but  he  soon  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  scenes  of  violence  that  pre- 
vailed, bade  adieu  for  a time  to  politics,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  literary  pursuits.  In  1810 
he  was  appointed  to  a chair  of  literature  and 
philosophy.  After  the  Restoration  he  again  en- 
gaged in  politics,  and  in  1828  was  nominated 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  of  which 
le  had  long  been  a member,  but  retired  from 
taif.  0®(:e  in  1830.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
ol  the  French  school  of  politicians  called  Doc- 
trinaires; and  introduced  into  France  that 
system  of  philosophy  illustrated  by  Cousin, 
Jouflroy,  and  Damiron,  and  which  bears  close 
analogy  to  that  of  Reid,  and  the  other  Scotch 
philosophers,  b.  1763 ; d.  1845. 

Rubens,  Peter  Paul,  roo'-bens  or  roo'-bans,  a 
famous  painter,  and  the  greatest  of  the  Flemish 
school,  after  studying  under  several  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Flemish  artists,  went 
to  Italy  where  he  greatly  improved  himself 
by  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  best  masters, 
but  chiefly  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese.  He  so- 
journed at  Ptorne,  Florence,  Mantua,  and  Genoa, 
and  m 1609  settled  at  Antwerp,  where  he  gained 
so  great  a reputation  as  to  be  sent  for  to  Paris 
to  paint  the  gallery  of  the  palace  of  Luxem- 
TII(?  was  afterwards  employed  by  the 
nfanta  Isabella  and  the  king  of  Spain  in  some 
mportant  negotiations,  which  he  executed  with 
such  credit  as  to  be  appointed  secretary  of  the 

E”I{,C0,!ncil  £oilW  to  England  as  ain- 
bassador  from  the  king  of  Spain,  he  obtained 
the  favour  of  Charles  I.,  who  conferred  on  him 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  made  him 

«iTf°1Vai^b  e1pr?sents-  While  in  England,  he 
sketched  the  design  for  the  ceiling  of  the  ban- 
quetmg-house  at  Whitehall.  He  subsequently 
returned  to  Antwerp,  where  he  resided  till  his 
death,  b.  at  Cologne,  1577;  d.  1640. 

Rubini,  Giambattista,  roo-be'-ne,  an  Italian 
vocalist,  who  was  the  son  of  a professor  of 
music,  and  was  at  first  engaged  as  an  instru- 
mentalist m the  orchestra  of  the  theatre  of 
Romano.  He  subsequently  appeared  as  a singer 
at  Bergamo,  and  at  Brescia  and  Florence,  but 
with  small  success.  In  1825  he  made  his  debut 
at,  I aris,  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 
IIis  popularity  soon  afterwards  became  as  great 
in  England  and  in  Italy.  His  voice  was  a tenor 
oi  the  most  beautiful  and  extensive  kind,  and 
as  an  actor,  he  displayed  much  fervour  and’ 
intelligence,  b.  at  Romano,  1795;  d.  1854. 

Rubruquis,  William  de,  roo'-broo-lce,  an  emi- 
nent  traveller  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  a monk 
of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  his  real  name  was 
Ruysbroek,  which  according  to  the  nod  an  tin 
custom  of  his  time,  he  changed  into  Die  la? 
timzed  form  In  1253  he  was  sent  by  Louis  IX 

Ini?  TaIftry  to  I?1'cac!1  tho  gospel  to  the  Mon- 
gols.  Alter  undergoing,  dreadful  fatigues  lio 
and  his  two  companions  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  encampment  of  BatuKhan  unon  (bn  hnAu? 
of  the  Volga  They  next  proceeded?  Stile 
escort  of  Batu  Khan,  to  Maiicbu  Khan,  the 
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Tartar  emperor.  In  1254  ho  was  presentod  to 
Mancliu  Klian,  at  whoso  court  ho  found  am- 
bassadors from  Persia,  India,  and  Turkey,  lie 
was  subsequently  sent  back  to  the  court  of 
13atu,  his  journey  occupying  four  months  and 
ten  days,  during  which  ho  was  but  one  day  off 
his  horse.  lie  finally  returned  through  Ar- 
menia, Persia,  and  Asia  Minor,  to  Tripoli  in 
Syria,  after  an  absence  of  two  years  and  six 
months.  It  is  doubtful  whether  ho  was  after- 
wards allowed  to  leave  Syria,  where  ho  was 
ordered  to  take  up  his  residence  in  a monastery, 
by  tho  superior  of  his  order.  An  account  of  his 
travels  was  transmitted  to  King  Louis,  n.  at 
Brabant,  about  1230;  d.  subsequently  to  1293. 

Rubdihan,  Thomas,  rud' -di-man,  a Scotch 
schoolmaster  and  printer,  who  was,  during 
nearly  fifty  years,  keeper  of  the  advocates 
library  at  Edinburgh.  He  completed  the  Di- 
plomata  et  Numismata  ScotiEe,”  to  which  he 
wrote  an  excellent  preface.  He  also  published 
the  “ Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Tongue,”  and 
some  other  works,  n.  in  Banffshire,  1674;  d. 
at  Edinburgh,  1757.  ,, 

Rudolph  I.,  of  Hapsburg,  ru'-dolf,  the 
founder  of  the  reigning  house  of  Austria,  and 
emperor  of  Germany,  surnamed  the  Clement 
was  elected  in  1273.  Ho  defeated  Ottocar,  king 
of  Bohemia,  who  did  him  homage ; but,  after- 
wards  renewing*  tlie  war,  Ottocar  lost  Ins  King*- 
dom  and  his  life.  n.  about  1218;  n.  1291-  , . 

Rudolph  II.,  son  of  the  emperor  Maximi- 
lian II.,  became  king  of  Hungary  in  1572;  ol 
Bohemia  in  1575;  was  elected  king  of  the 
Romans  the  same  year;  and,  in  157b,  ascended 
the  Imperial  throne.  His  iwign  was  unfortu- 
nate; the  Turks  ravaged  his  territories;  and 
bis  brother  Matthias  having  revolted  against 
him,  obtained  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.  Rudolph  was,  however,  a patron 
of  science,  and  had  some  skill  in  astro- 
nomy H is  fondness  for  the  last-named  science 
induced  him  to  take  the  astronomers  Tycho 
Brahe  and  Kepler  into  his  service,  and  it  was 
bv  the  latter  that  the  astronomical  tables 
Known  as  the  “ Rudolphine  Tables”  were 
drawn  up.  b.  at  Vienna,  1552;  d.  1612. 

Rufinus,  ru-fi'-nus,  a father  of  the  church, 
who  was  for  some  years  the  most  intimate 
friend  of  St.  Jerome,  but,  attaching  himself  to 
the  tenets  of  Origen,  a diflerence  between 
them  ensued,  and  they  wrote  against  each 
other  with  great  asperity.  Rufinus  retired  to 
Palestine,  where  he  founded  a monastery  on 
Mount  Olivet,  and  had  numerous  followers. 
He  translated  into  Latin  the  works  of  Jose- 
nlius,  and  several  of  the  writings  of  Ongen. 
He  also  gave  a version  and  continuation  of 
Eusebius,  and  wrote  a “ DetenceofOrigen 
“ Lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Deseit,  Lx 
planation  of  the  Creed,”  and  other  woiks.  D 
at  Aquileia,  about  tho  middle  of  the  4th  cen 
tnrv  • d.  in  Sicily*  cibowt  410.  . . n 

Rufus  or  Ruphus,  ru'-fus , a physician  of 
Vnliosns  ’ who  gained  a great  reputation  m the 
?eSn  of  TrSm  Of  all  his  works  two  only  are 

extant.  These  are,— a work  upon  anatom^as 

it  was  understood  in  his  time,  and . 
upon  the  diseases  of  the  bladdei.  riouust 

about  the  commencement  of  the  2nd  centuiy 

Rufus,  William.  (See  William  1L) 

Rugkndas,  George  Philip,  roo-<7ai»-rfoos,  an 
eminent  German  battle-painter  who  stuped  >n 
Italy,  and  was,  during  several  yeais,  amemba 
of  the  Society  of  Flemish  Pamtcis  at  Rome. 
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In  1695  he  returned  to  Augsburg,  and  from  the 
siege  of  that  city,  in  1703,  derived  valuable 
opportunities  of  perfecting  himself  in  the.  de- 
partment  of  art  he  bad  chosen.  His  paintings 
and  etchings  of  battles  and  skirmishes  were  of 
remarkable  excellence.  One  oi  his  finest  works, 
tlie  “Siege  of  Augsburg,”  is  contained  m a 
museum  in  that  city.  Having  lost  the  use  of 
his  right  band,  he  executed  his  works  with  the 
left  during  many  years.  There  is  a fine  pictme 
of  the  battle  of  Blenheim  by  him.  b.  at  Augs- 
burg, 1666;  d.  at  tlie  same  city,  1742.— His  son, 
Christian  Rugendas,  was  a celebrated  engraver, 
and  produced  many  fine  prints  after  bis  lather  s 

^Ruhnken,  David,  roon'-lccn,  a learned  Ger- 
man critic,  became  professor  of  history,  and 
librarian  of  Leyden.  His  Commentaries  were 
written  in  an  elegant  Latin  style,  and  he 
edited  a number  of  the  ancient  classics,  n.  in 
Pomerania,  1723 ; d.  1798.  , 

Rumfokd,  Benjamin  Thompson,  Count,  ruin  - 
ford,  an  American  natural  philosopher  and  phi- 
lanthropist, who  was  at  first  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  afterwards  studied  medicine, 
and  then  became  a schoolmaster  at  Kumtora, 
in  New  Hampshire.  In  the  contest  between 
England  and  America  he  espoused  the  rovat 
cause,  and,  having  married  a wealthy  widow, 
was  enabled  to  raise  a regiment  of  dragoons. 
He  repaired  to  England  in  1784,  and  was  created 
a knight.  Afterwards,  proceeding  to  Lav  arm, 
be  obtained  a distinguished  position  in  the 
service  of  that  state,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
several  schemes  of  social  amelioration,  and  was 
made  a lieutenant-general  and  a count,  taking 
his  title  from  Rumtord,  now  Concord,  m the 
United  States.  About  1797  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  ex- 
periments in  the  science  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  in  assisting  to  found  the  Roy ai  Institution. 
In  1802  he  took  up  his  residence  at  the  french 
eanital.  where  he  married  his  second  wife,  tho 
widow  of  the  celebrated  chemist  Lavoisier. 
After  being  separated  from  this  Md.v,  he  fixed 
his  residence  near  Paris,  and  rernained  thera 
until  Ills  death.  In  Bavaria  and  in  England 
ne  projected  many  important  improvements  in 
social economy,  accounts  of  which  are  contained 
in  his  “ Essays,  Political,  Economical,  and  Phi; 
losophical.”  His  projects  for ra^evmgthecoid 
dition  of  the  poor  were  as  sound  as  they- wei< 
benevolent.  As  a philosopher,  his  fame  partly 
rests  upon  his  papers  on  natural  philosophy  an< 
mechanics,  contributed  to  the  “ 
of  the  Royal  Society,  b.  at  V oburn,  Mass.} 
chusetts,  1752;  n.  near  Pans,  1814.  , 

Runciman,  Alexander,  run 
painter,  was  the  son  ot  anarchitcctandaRd 
studying  in  Rome,  was  employed  by  Sir  mod 
Clerk  to  decorate  his  house  with  scenes  f j 
Ossian.  His  best  pictures  are,  an  ■ 
sion,”  in  the  Episcopal  chapel  at  Ldinbur-  . 
his  “Lear,”  “Andromeda,”  and  Agrippina 

L Runueet  Singh,  roon'-jeet  sing,  the  found 
of  the  Sikh  empire,  was  the  soii  of  a ni 
tavy  chieftain,  and  at  the  age  of  17  displa.v 
his  ambitious  and  warlike  instincts  by  mak 
inroads  upon  the  territories  ol  Ms  weaker  ai 
more  effeminate  neighbours.  In _1/9J ' Jc  J 
tained  the  grant  of  the  A 

the  shah  of  Affghamstan,  for  military  sen  i 
rendered  to  him.  During  the  subsequent  tliG 
years  his  career  was  that  of  acquisition  by  era 
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or  conquest  by  force,  of  large  tracts  of  sur- 
rounding territory.  By  the  time  ho  had  reached 
his  29th  year  he  had  made  himself  master  of 
a vast  country,  and  had  approached  the  boun- 
daries of  the  British  possessions.  In  1809  he 
entered  into  a treaty,  by  which  he  engaged 
“to  preserve  peace  and  amity  with  the  British ; 
not  to  keep  more  troops  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Sutlej  than  were  necessary  for  preserving 
his  territories which  engagement  he,  crafty 
and  prudent  as  he  was  courageous,  faithfully 
kept  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  sub- 
sequently made  himself  ruler  of  Goojerat,  Moul- 
tan,  Peshawur,  and  Cashmere,  where  by  strata- 
gem he  obtained  possession  of  the  celebrated 
Koh-i-noor  diamond,  now  the  property  of  her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  Having  thus  extended 
his  dominions  upon  every  side,  he  assumed,  in 
1819,  the  title  of  maharajah  (king  of  kings). 
At  a later  period  he  invited  the  European  gene- 
rals Allard,  Ventura,  and  Court,  to  organize 
his  army;  and  it  was  through  these  officers  that 
the  Sikh  soldiery  became  so  highly  disciplined. 
Despite  his  active  and  ambitious  disposition, 
Runjeet  had  always  indulged  in  excesses ; so  that, 
in  his  50th  year,  he  became  disabled  by  bodily  ail- 
ments, and  in  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  could 
not  even  stand  without  support.  At  his  death 
he  left  money,  jewels,  horses,  elephants,  &c.,  to 
the  value  of  at  least  £12,000,000.  b.  at  Guga- 
ranwala,  west  of  Lahore,  1780;  d.  1839. 

Eupeht,  Prince,  ru'-perf,  (otherwise  Prince 
Robert  Rupert  of  Bavaria),  was  the  son  of 
Frederick  V.,  elector  palatine,  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  I.  He  went  to  England  at 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  and,  embracing 
the  cause  of  his  uncle,  Charles  1.,  proved  himself 
brave  and  impetuous,  but  rash  and  unskilful  as 
a general  of  the  royalist  cavalry.  At  Marston 
Moor,  Ins  want  of  discretion  was  the  ruin  of 
the  king’s  cause;  and,  having  subsequently 
surrendered  Bristol  to  the  Parliamentarians, 
alter  a mere  show  of  defence,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  command.  lie  was,  however,  appointed  1 
commander  of  the  king’s  ships,  and  served  upon  j 
the  Irish  coast;  but  after  being  blockaded  in  I 
port,  and  chased  over  the  sea  by  Blake,  his  j 
vessels  were  nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  latter,  ! 
in  1651.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  he  com- 1 
manded  the  fleet,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
several. actions  with  the  Dutch.  The  last  years  i 
of  his  life  were  occupied  with  philosophical  pur-  j 
suits,  and  in  making  experiments  in  che  mistry,  I 
engraving,  painting,  and  mechanics.  He  is  j 
stated,  but  erroneously,  to  have  been  the  in-  ! 
ventor  of  mezzotint  engraving,  b.  1619;  d.  in 
London,  1682. 

ltusn  wort  it,  John,  rush'-werth , an  indus- 
trious English  compiler,  who  was  educated  first 
at  Oxford,  and  was  afterwards  called  to  the  bar. 
In  1640  he  was  appointed  assistant  clerk  at  the 
House  of  Commons,  being  expert  in  taking 
down  speeches  in  shorthand.  He  was  employed 
by  the  Parliament  in  several  capacities;  and  his 
relation,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  general  of  the 
iorces,  made  him  his  secretary.  He  sat  for  Ber- 
wck  in  Richard  Cromwell’s  Parliament.  His 
Historical  Collections  of  private  Passages  of 
fi  i”  haye  proved  of  inestimable  service  to 
historians  of  the  Revolution,  b.  about 
1607;  n.  in  the  King’s  Bench  prison,  1690. 

Ruskijt,  John,  rus'-kin,  a modern  English 
art  critic,  was  the  son  of  a merchant  in  Lon- 
don, where  lie  was  accustomed,  he  says,  “to 
no  other  prospect  than  that  of  the  brick  walls 


over  the  way;  and  had  no  brothers,  nor 
sisters,  nor  companions.”  He  received  his 
education  at  the  University  of  Oxford;  but 
although  his  academic  career  was  highly  suc- 
cessful, his  mind  was  mainly  fixed  upon  the 
study  of  art.  Many  of  the  best  painters  of  the 
English  school  of  landscape-painting  engaged 
his  attention ; but  Turner  became  his  idol.  In 
1843  he  produced  the  first  volume  of  his  remark- 
able work  on  art,  under  the  title  of  “ Modern 
Painters,  their  Superiority  in  the  Art  of  Land- 
scape-painting to  all  the  Ancient  Masters.” 
The  English  reading  public  were  startled  at 
the  bold  paradoxes,  the  affluence  of  words,  and 
the  poetical  feeling  of  the  new  writer  upon  art, 
who  denounced  “Claude,  Poussin,  Salvator  Rosa, 
Cuyp,  Berghem,  Ruysdael,  Hobbima,  Teniers 
(in  Ins  landscapes),  Paul  Potter,  Canaletti,  and 
the  various  Van-somethings  and  Back-some- 
things, more  especially  and  malignantly  tlioso 
who  have  libelled  the  sea,”  This  remarkable 
work  was  completed  in  five  volumes  in  1860. 
Meanwhile,  the  author  had  produced,  in  1849, 
the  “ Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,”  in  which’ 
in  a strain  of  fervid  eloquence,  he  sought  to 
prove  that  “the  attributes  of  a building  were 
those  of  action,  voice,  and  beauty,”  and  adorned 
his  bold  theories  with  a multitude  of  ethical 
and  philosophical  dissertations.  “The  Stones 
of  Venice”  followed,  comprising  three  volumes, 
and  containing  an  impassioned  rhapsody  upon 
the  architecture,  the  historical  associations,  and 
picturesque  beauty  of  the  fallen  city.  His  “ Lec- 
tures upon  Architecture  and  Painting,”  delivered 
at  Edinburgh,  “Notes  on  the  Construction  of 
Sheep-folds,  and  a pamphlet  upon  the  openin o- 
of  the  Crystal  Palace,  followed,  and  were  in 
time  succeeded  by  a brochure  upon  Pre-Ra- 
phaelitism.  The  baud  of  young  and  enthusiastic 
English  painters  who,  in  1849,  sought  to  effect  a 
revolution  in  the  pictorial  art  of  their  time  and 
who  styled  themselves  the  “ Pre-Raphaelites,” 
were  claimed  as  his  followers  by  Ruskin,  who 
declared  that  their  style  was  evolved  from  a 
study  of  the  principles  enunciated  in  his  “Mo- 
dern Painters and  it  was  to  make  known  the 
beauties  and  the  art-knowledge  exhibited  in 
their  productions,  that  he  put  forth  his  pamph- 
let entitled  “Pre-Raphaelitism.”  Not  less  elo- 
quent in  style,  or  authoritative  in  tone,  were  his 
Notes  on  the  Principal  Pictures  exhibited  in 
the  Royal  Academy,”  which  for  several  years  in 
succession  he  published.  In  1851  he  produced 
a charming  fairy  tale,  entitled  “ The  King  of 
the  Golden  River,  or  the  Black  Brothers-” 
and  wrote  some  papers  on  political  economy, 
fince  this  time  lie  has  written  numerous  lec- 
tures and  works  ou  art  subjects  and  political 
economy,  the  principal  of  which  are  “ Unto  the 
Last,  • Sesame  and  Lilies,”  “ Crown  of  Wild 
Olive,  , and  Time  and  Tide  by  Wear  and 
Tjne.  In  April,  1867,  he  was  appointed  Rode’s 
Lecturer  m the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
shortly  after  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was 
conferred  on  him.  b.  in  London,  1819. 

Russell,  Lord  William,  rm'-sel,  an  English 
politician,  who,  having  entered  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  being  zealous  for  the  cause  of 
Protestantism,  sided  with  the  Whigs  and 
laboured  with  great  earnestness  for  the  exclu- 
sion  of  the  duke  ot  York  from  the  succession  to 
the  throne.  Ho  afterwards  appears  to  liavo 
taken  part  in  some  meetings  at  which  the  pos- 
sibility o seizing  the  king’s  guard,  and  inciting 
the  people  to  a general  rising,  was  discussed; 
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but  there  is  no  proof  that  he  consented  to  cither 
proposal.  This  scheme,  which  was  called  “ the 
Bye  House  Plot,”  having  been  discovered  by 
his  political  opponents,  he  and  other  members 
of  the  Whig  party,  including  Essex  and  Alger- 
non Sidney,  were  brought  to  trial  upon  the 
charge  of  conspiring  to  attack  the  king  as  he 
returned  from  the  races  at  Newmarket,  and  to 
place  the  duke  of  Monmouth  upon  the  throne, 
lie  was  condemned  upon  the  most  insufficient 
and  contradictory  evidence,  and  beheaded.  His 
excellent  wife,  Lady  Rachel  Russell,  attended 
him  during  his  trial,  and  acted  as  his  secretary. 
This  admirable  woman  remained  a widow 
during  forty  subsequent  years,  always  mourning 
her  husband’s  death,  n.  1639;  beheaded,  1683. 

Russell,  Edward,  Earl  of  Orford,  a British 
admiral,  became  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber 
to  James,  duke  of  York ; but  on  the  execution 
of  his  cousin,  Lord  William  Russell,  he  retired 
from  court,  and  was  an  active  promoter  of  the 
Revolution.  He  gained  the  celebrated  battle 
of  La  Hogue  in  1693,  commanded  subsequently 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  b.  1651 ; d.  1737.  . . 

Russell,  Dr.  Alexander,  physician  to  the 
English  factory  at  Aleppo,  who  in  1755  pub- 
lished the  “Natural  History  of  Aleppo,  an 
excellent  work,  which  has  been  reprinted  and 
translated  into  different  languages.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1759,  and  became  physician  to 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  b.  at  Edinburgh,  about 
1700;  d.  in  London,  1768. 

Russell,  William,  an  historical  writer,  was 
brought  up  as  a printer,  which  business  he  for 
a time  followed,  and  then  became  an  author  by 
profession.  His  works  are,  “A  History  of 
America,”  “A  History  of  Modern  Europe, 
and  “A  History  of  Ancient  Europe,  which 
was  completed  by  Dr.  Coote,  the  work  filing 
unfinished  at  Russell’s  death,  b.  1741;  d.  1793. 

Russell,  Earl, long  and  perhaps  better  known 
as  Lord  John  Russell,  an  English  statesman, 
was  the  voungest  son  of  the  sixth  duke  ot  Bed- 
ford and  received  his  education  at  V\  estmmster 
school  and  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh 
where  he  had  the  celebrated  Dugald  Stewart 
among  his  teachers.  In  1813,  being  then  m 
his  31st  year,  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
as  the  representative  of  the  Whig  borough  of 
Tavistock,  which  was  at  the  disposal  of  lus 
father.  The  strong  ministry  of  Lords  Liverpool 
and  Castlereagh  was  then  in  power,  and  the 
voung  politician  went  into  opposition  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Whig  party.  His  conscientiousness 
and  talents,  no  less  than  the  advantage  of  his 
birth,  concurred  to  pave  lus  way  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Whigs.  Front  the  outset  he  ener- 
getically demanded  parliamentary  reform,  and, 
after  having  forced  the  Tory  government  to 
make  concession  after  concession,  he,  in  ISoO, 
entered  office  as  paymaster  of  the  forces  in  the 
Whig  administration  of  Earl  Grey,  an  adminis- 
tration which  was  pledged  to  cau7  Fa.1f' 
mcntirv  reform.  Early  in  the  year  1831  he 
introduced  the  Reform  Bill  to  the  House,  and 

after  a debate  of  almost  unparalleled  v iolence, 

its  provisions  were  cafried,  on  the  scc°“d  ^ ' 
ing,  by  a majority  of  one;  but  upon  the  subse 
quent  motion  for  going  into  committee,  it  was 
thrown  out  by  a majority  of  eight.  1 he  mi 
nistry  of  Earl  Grey  thereupon  appealed  to  the 
country,  to  which  a most  energetic  and  decided 
response  was  given.  After  the  general  election, 
a new  Parliament  met,  the  Reform  Bill  was 
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once  more  introduced,  and  was  passed  triumph- 
antly. But  now  followed  the  opposition  in  the 
Lords.  In  that  assembly  it  was  thrown  out  by 
a majority  of  forty-one.  The  Commons  re- 
sponded by  passing  a vote  of  confidence  with  a 
majority  of  131.  The  bill  was,  however,  with- 
drawn, and  underwent  some  slight  modifica- 
tions before  it  again  made  its  appearance  in  the 
upper  chamber,  when,  still  meeting  with  a_ de- 
termined opposition  to  his  measure,  Earl  Grey 
resolved  to  resign.  The  duke  of  Wellington 
came  into  power  at  the  head  of  a Tory  adminis- 
tration ; but  the  nation  was  aroused,  and  loudly 
demanded  the  Reform  Bill.  The  duke  was 
forced  to  yield ; the  Whigs  resumed  the  reins  of 
government,  and  the  Reform  Bill  passed. 
During  this  great  crisis  Lord  John  Russell  con- 
ducted himself  with  much  intrepidity,  and  won 
the  most  favourable  opinions  of  the  country  at 
large.  When  the  Whig  cabinet  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne supplanted  the  Tory  administration  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1835,  he  became  home  secre- 
tary and  ministerial  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  party  remained  in  office  until 
1841,  and  Lord  John  Russell  went  into  opposi- 
tion to  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Conservative  admi- 
nistration till  1846,  when,  upon  the  disruption 
of  Sir  Robert’s  party,  mainly  in  consequence 
of  their  chief  having  abolished  the  corn  laws. 
Lord  John  Russell  succeeded  to  power.  In  1851 
his  cabinet  was  weakened  by  the  secession  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  who,  in  the  following  year, 
defeated  his  former  chief  upon  the  Militia  Bill. 
Lord  John  Russell  thereupon  resigned.  In  the 
coalition  administration  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  ho 
held  the  appointment  of  foreign  secretary 
during  a few  months,  when,  resigning  the  post 
to  Lord  Clarendon,  he  remained  without  a port- 
folio, but  as  a member  of  the  cabinet.  In  1854 
he  became  president  of  the  Council,  and  intro- 
duced his  new  Reform  Bill,  the  consideration  of 
which,  however,  gave  way  to  the  more  pressing 
exigencies  of  the  war  in  which  England,  allied 
with  France,  was  engaged  with  Russia.  As  to 
the  conduct  of  that  war  he  disagreed  with  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  accordingly  withdrew  from  his 
administration. , Upon  the  fall  of  the  Aberdeen 
cabinet  in  1855,  he  took  office  as  colonial  se- 
cretary under  Lord  Palmerston,  but  resigned 
in  consequence  of  the  dissatisfaction  caused 
by  his  policy  at  the  Vienna  Conference  in  that 
year.  He  became  minister  for  foreign  affairs  in 
1859,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Earl  Rus- 
sell in  1869.  He  succeeded  Palmerston  as  pre- 
mier in  1865  but  resigned  in  1866  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  shewn  to  his  new  Reform  Bill. 
He  wrote  a biography  of  his  ancestor.  Lord 
William  Russell,  and  an  “ Essay  on  the  His- 
tory of  the  English  Government  and  Constitu- 
tion, from  the  Reign  of  Henry  V II.  to  the  Pre- 
sent Time;”  “Don  Carlos,  a tragedy;  the 
“ Affairs  of  Europe  from  the  Peace  ot  U treclit ; 
and  memoirs  of  Fox  and  the  poet  Moore,  b.  in 
London,  1793.  . : 

Russell,  John  Scott,  a modern  Scotch  engi- 
neer, who  studied  mathematics  and  the  physical 
sciences  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  where  lie 
graduated  in  1S34.  After  being  engaged  m 
shipbuilding  operations  at  Greenock,  and  as  the 
head  of  an  engineering  establishment  at  Edin- 
burgh, he  went  to  London  in  1844,  where  lie 
directed  his  attention  to  the  construction  ot 
iron  vessels.  In  1S35  he  built  a ship  upon 
his  newly-discovered  “ wave  principle,  which,, 
together  with  other  vessels  subsequently! 
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constructed  upon  the  same  model,  was  perfectly 
successful.  Ilis  greatest  achievement,  however 
was  the.  Great  Eastern,  a marvel  of  skill  and 
mechanical  science.  He  was  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Commission  of  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition of  1851.  In  1837  he  received  from 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  he 
was  a member,  a gold  medal,  for  his  proposed 
improvements  in  the  form  of  vessels,  b.  in  the 
Yale  of  Clyde,  1808. 

Russell,  William  Howard,  a modem  English 
litterateur,  who  received  his  education  at  the 
university  of  Dublin.  In  1842  he  repaired  to 
London  to  seek  employment  as  reporter  for 
the  daily  press;  and  ultimately,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  engage- 
ment on  the  staff  of  the  “ Times  ” newspaper,  for 
which  he  reported,  in  1845,  an  account  of  the 
monster  meetings  which  were  then  taking  place 
m Ireland.  In  1846  he  entered  at  the  Middle 
Temple  and  in  the  same  year  visited  Ireland 
the  famine  as  special  correspondent  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle.”  He  was,  however, 
again  taken  on  the  staff  of  the  “Times  ” in  1847, 
and  was  employed  in  making  reports  of  various 
public  events  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Russian 
war,  when  he  was  selected  to  proceed  to  the 
Crimea,  and  supply  that  journal  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  military  operations.  The  result  is 
well  known.  His  brilliant  and  picturesque  pen 
lurnished  the  public  with  the  most  graphic  ac- 
counts  of  what  took  place  in  camp,  or  in  the 
held,  while  his  quick-sightedness  and  fearless 
honesty  led  him  to  expose  the  defective  arrange- 
ments,  and  the  incompetence  or  inertness  of 
those  in  command.  In  brief)  he  was  a prime 
mover  of  that  inquiry  which  resulted  in  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  British  army  be- 
fore Sebastopol.  His  valuable  contributions 
were  afterwards  reprinted  in  two  volumes.  In 
18o6  he  became  LL.D.  of  the  University  of 
subsequently  took  the  management 
of  the  Naval  and  Military  Gazette.”  He  vis- 
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ited  India  in  1857,  and  witnessed  the  suppres- 
sion  of  the  Indian  mutiny  by  Lord  Clyde.  After 

ftnfPdUftbreak  °£  the  Clvil  war  in  America,  he 
fho'Lm1  S0“®  kme  as  special  correspondent  of 
npr  -TimeS  , in  that  country ; but  being  refused 
K™0,11  1°  accompany  the  Federal  army, 
returned  to  England  in  1862.  He  accompanied 
^Austnan  army  in  the  “Seven  Weeks  war  ”of 
in  i n v 6 r c 0 r b 1 n S'  the  unsuccessful  attempt 
viJ?Lue  A^D!!c  cable  in  tS65,  and  in  1869 
visited  Egypt  in  the  suite  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
rias  written  an  amusing  novel  called"  The  Ad- 
ventures of  Dr.  Brady.”  b.  in  Dublin,  1821. 

Ruthebfoed  Daniel,  ru'-ther-ford,  a natural 
philosopher  and  physician  of  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  who  succeeded  Dr.  John  Hope  as 
professor  of  Botany  there  in  1786.  He  was  the 
that  n^rer  °f  nitr0ffen>  and  the  first  who  shewed 

of  all  n3Jien  gas  ???  thc  Principal  constituent 
ail  acids,  b.  1749  ; d.  1819 

Runmus  RuFus,  Publius,  ru-til'-i-us,  consul 
or  home,  150  b.c.  His  love  of  justice  gave  suen 

of  tho  Roman  kn'ffhts,  that  they 
focused  him  of  peculation,  and  he  was  banished 

'h£'<!hn1S  Pasf,?e  from  Italy  to  Asia,  all  the’ 

. non™  Pas8ld  through  showed  him  thc  greatest 
' ‘oais-  80  that  lus  progress  had  more  the  ap- 
•caraiiee  of  a triumph  than  an  exile.  Svlla 

ic  «fq"en,tly  °1ffc1l'ed  t0  rccaI1  him  to  Rome,  but 
,c  reluscd,  and  died  in  exile  at  Smyrna. 
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Rutilips,  Numatianus  Claudius,  a Latin 
poet,  who  made  a voyage  from  Rome  to  Gaul, 
and  wrote  an  account  of  his  progress  in  an 
Itinerary,  in  elegiac  verse.  Flourished  at  tho 
commencement  of  the  5th  century. 

Ruysch,  Frederic,  roish,  an  eminent  Dutch 
anatomist,  who  studied  at  Leyden,  and  after 
taking  his  doctor’s  degree,  settled  at  Amster- 
darn.  When  the  czar,  Peter  the  Great,  visited 
tnat  city,  he  became  his  pupil,  and  purchased 
his  collection  of  natural  curiosities  and  prepara- 
tions. Ruysch  was  a member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety^ of  London,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Pans,  and  other  learned  bodies.  He  produced 
some  anatomical  works,  b.  1638;  d.  1731. 

Ruysdael,  or  Ruysdaal,  Jacob,’  rois-dail, 
an  eminent  Dutch  landscape  painter.  His  pic- 
tures, which  exhibit  nature  with  great  force 
and  clearness,  are  very  valuable,  b.  at  Haar- 
lem, 1625 ; d.  at  the  same  place,  1681. 

Rutter,  Michael  Adrian,  roi'-ter,  a distin- 
guished Dutch  admiral,  who  went  to  sea  at  an 
early  age,  and  after  passing  through  the  different 
ranks  of  the  service,  became  an  admiral  in  1641 
Not  long  afterwards  he  defeated  the  corsairs 
on  the  coast  of  Barbary.  In  1653  he  was  second 
in  command  under  Van  Tromp,  whom  he  ably 
supported  against  the  English  in  three  engage- 
ments. In  1659  he  was  sent  to  succour  the 
king  of  Denmark  against  the  Swedes,  and  for 
his  services  was  ennobled  by  that  monarch. 
After  many  gallant  actions,  he  was  killed  on 
tbeepastof  Sicily,  in  a desperate  engagement 
with  the  French,  in  1676.  b.  at  Flushing,  1607. 
Rycaut.  (See  Ricaut,  Sir  Paul.) 

Rylaitd,  William  Wynne,  ri'-land,  an  emi- 
nent English  engraver,  who  became  an  ap- 
prentice to  a French  engraver  settled  in  London 
and  alterwards  went  abroad,  and  greatly  im- 
proved himself  in  France  and  Italy.  After  his 
return  to  his  native  country,  he  introduced  the 
art  ot  engraving  copper-plates  so  as  to  yield  an 
impression  resembling  drawings  in  chalk.  He 
was  appointed  engraver  to  George  III.,  and 
had  a salary  of  £200  a year  conferred  on  him. 
Some  of  his  first  productions  were  a whole- 
length  figure  of  the  king,  another  of  the  queen, 

™i  tvnnf°fi  °rd  Bute‘  -In  1782  he  was  found 
giulty  of  having  committed  a forgery  on  the 

East  India  Company,  for  which  he  was  tried 
and  executed,  b.  in  London,  1732 ; hanged,  1783 
Rymer,  Thomas,  ri'-mer,  a learned  English 
a^UarVnd  ,CJ‘VC)  wll°  became  historiogra- 
ph®1 royal  m 1692,  and  formed  an  immense 
°f  P^lic  acts,  treaties,  conventions, 
and  state  letters,  under  the  title  of  “ Fcedera  ” 
published  in  London  in  20  volumes  folio.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a “ View  of  the  Tragedies 

nitnnh  LaSt  of6,’”  in  which  be  made  an  absurd 
attack  upon  Shakspeare.  b.  in  Yorkshire,  1639  • 

D.  in  London, 1713.  * 

■n,ufnBi^AjCK’  ■Pcte.r’  n’se'-5mt^,  an  eminent 
r , landscape  painter,  who  was  an  imitator 
of  1 oussin,  and  became  director  of  tho  academy 
.floUres  and  trees  are  weU 
designed,  and  he  painted  expeditiously  and  with 
spirit,  b.  at  Antwerp,  1657;  d.  1716. 

Bysbeaeck,  Michael,  an  eminent  Flemish 
sculptor,  and  son  of  the  preceding,  who  had 

5i?vdu  *ate4  un der. the  sculptor  Michael  Van- 
der  Vorst.  He  repaired  to  London  in  1720  and 
became  extensively  employed.  He  was  a fine 
artist,  and  during  his  long  residence  in  the 
English  capital,  greatly  contributed  to  spread  a 
taste  for  sculpture  thoughout  the  kingdom  by 
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his  admirable  works.  His  most  celebrated 
works  were  the  equestrian  statue  of  William  III. 
in  Soho  Square;  the  monument  to  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  in  Westminster  Abbey ; the  statue  of 
George  II.,  for  Greenwich  Hospital ; the  monu- 
ment to  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Marlborough, 
in  the  chapel  at  Blenheim;  and  those  to  Milton, 
Ben  Jonson,  Sir  Godfrey  Knell er,  Gay,  and 
Kowe,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  n.  at  Antwerp, 
1693 ; n.  in  London,  1770. 
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S-VAD-eb-been,  Mohammed,  sd-acl  ecl-cleen  , 
the  most  eminent  of  the  Turkish  historians, 
who  was  professor  in  the  college  attached  to  the 
mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  and  subsequently  became 
tutor  to  Mourad,  the  son  of  Selim  II.  When 
Mom-ad  succeeded  to  the  throne,  in  1574,  Saad 
was  taken  into  the  most  intimate  confidence, 
and  in  1598  became  mufti,  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical dignity  in  the  state.  His  work  is  en- 
titled “ Tadj-al-  l’owarikh,”  or  “Crown  of  His- 
tories,” and  contains  an  account  ot  the  lur  Irish 
empire,  from  its  establishment  by  Othman,  in 
1299,  to  the  death  of  Selim  I.,  in  1520.  Of  it 
Sir  W.  Jones  says,  that  “for  the  beauty  of  its 
composition  and  the  richness  of  its  matter,  it 
may  be  compared  with  the  first  historical  pieces 
in  the  languages  of  Europe.”  He  also  produced 
a history  of  Selim  I.  This  work  has  never  been 
printed  in  its  original  condition,  but  an  Italian 
translation  was  published  in  1652.  b.  early  in 
the  16th  century;  n.  at  Constantinople,  1599. 

Saadi,  sa'-a-de,  an  illustrious  Persian  poet, 
who  having  quitted  his  native  country  when  it 
was  invaded  by  the  Turks,  proceeded  to  Pales- 
tine, where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Cru- 
saders, and  compelled  to  labour  on  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Tripoli.  He  was  afterwards  ransomed 
by  a merchant  of  Aleppo,  whoso  daughter  he 
espoused  with  a dowry  oi  a hundred  pieces  ot 
gold.  But  the  lady  being  of  a capricioustonper, 
the  poet  was  unhappy  in  his  marriage.  ‘ Once, 
he  says,  “ she  reproached  me,  crying,  Art  thou 
not  he  whom  my  father  redeemed  from  cap- 
tivity amongst  the  Franks  for  ten  dinars.  1 
answered  ‘ Tes,  he  ransomed  me  for  ten  dinars, 
and  delivered  me  to  you  for  a hundred.  1 he 
poet  spent  thirty  years  as  a traveller,  or  as  a 
soldier-  as  many  more  were  occupied  m reli- 
gious solitude;  while  the  closing  period  of  Ins 
life  was  devoted  to  the  composition  of  his 
works,  which  are  highly  esteemed,  and  princi- 
pally consist  of  “Gulistan;  or,  the  Garden  of 
Flowers  ” a collection  of  stories  in  prose,  but 
interpolated  with  original  or  selected  verses; 
“The  Bostan,  or  Garden  of  Fruits,  which  is 
all  in  verse ; and  a collection  of  fragments  and 
7‘s  The  “Gulistan”  has  been  translated 
into^ English  by  Gladwin,  and  published  in  1808, 
and  another  edition  was  produced  by  Eastwick 
in  1852,  b.  at  Shiraz,  1175  ; d.  1-91,  a„ecl  lib. 

Saavedka,  Miguel  Cervantes  de,  {See  Ceb- 

TAsIb1s,  sai'-bus,  the  founder  of  a sect galled 
Messalians,  who  maintained  that  the  Gospel 
was  to  be  followed  literally.  In  conformity  with 
this  rule,  Sabas  made  himself  a eunuch.  I bis 
sect  appeared  about  310,  but  became  extinct  at 
the  close  of  that  century  .-There iW  a £ 
this  name  who  was  superior  of  the  monastcncs 
in  Palestine,  and  died  531.  ; , . , . 

Sabatki-Sevi,  sa-ba-te'-i  se  -vi,  a Jewish  l 
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postor,  who  declared  himself  to  be  the  Messiah, 
and  was  acknowledged  by  several  rabbins  and 
other  Jews,  who  sent  letters  to  their  dispersed 
brethren  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  announcing 
the  great  event.  Sabatci,  however,  was  arrested 
at  Constantinople,  and  sent  to  prison,  whither 
the  misguided  Jews  flocked  in  crowds,  and 
bribed  the  governor  by  large  presents  for  the 
privilege  of  kissing  his  chains.  'I  he  sultan, 
Mohammed,  having  ordered  him  to  be  brought 
into  his  presence,  demanded  of  him  a miracle  as 
a proof  of  his  mission,  which  Sabatei  declined 
to  perform.  Mohammed  then  gaveliim  his  choice, 
either  to  turn  Mussulman  or  be  put  to  death. 
The  pretended  prophet  accepted  the  former 
condition,  but  was  afterwards  sent  to  prison, 
where  he  n.  1676.  b.  at  Smyrna,  1625. 

SABBATniEK,  Pierre,  sab-ba'-te-ai,  a Benedic- 
tine of  St.  Maur,  who  spent  twenty  years  in 
editing  a collection  of  the  Latin  versions  of  the 


Bible,  which  was  published  in  1743,  under  the 
title  of  “ Bibliorum  Sacrorum  Latina;  Versiones 


antique.”  b.  at  Poitiers,  1682;  n.  1742. 

Sabeleius,  sa-bel' -li-us,  the  founder  of  a re- 
ligious sect  called  by  his  name.  He  maintained 
that  there  was  no  distinction  of  persons  in  the 
Trinity,  and  his  followers  became  very  nume- 
rous The  heresy  was  condemned  by  the  council 
of  Constantinople  in  391.  Lived  in  the  3rd 
century. 

Sabina,  Julia,  sa-bi'-na,  the  wife  of  the  em- 
peror Adrian,  and  celebrated  for  her  private 
and  public  virtues.  When  Adrian  found  his  end 
approaching,  he  compelled  her  to  take  poison, 
that  she  might  not  survive  him,  a.d.  133. 

Sabinus,  Flavius,  sa-bi'-nus,  a brother  of 
Vespasian,  who  was  killed  by  the  populace.  He 
was  a faithful  adherent  to  the  fortunes  of  Vitel- 
lius,  commanded  the  Homan  legions  during  35 
years,  and  was  governor  of  Rome  for  12. 

Sabinus,  Julius,  a Roman  officer,  who  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor  at  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  He  was  soon  after- 
wards defeated  in  battle,  and,  to  escape  from 
the  conqueror,  hid  himself  in  a cave  with  two 
faithful  domestics,  and  remained  unseen  during 
nine  successive  years.  His  wife  having  dis- 
covered his  retreat,  spent  her  time  with  lnm 
until  her  frequent  visits  to  the  cave  divulged 
the  secret  of  her  husband’s  concealment.  Sa- 
binus was  dragged  forth,  and  by  Vespasian’s 
order  was  put  to  death,  although  his  wife  showed ; 
him  the  twins  whom  she  had  brought  forth  in 
the  subterraneous  retreat. 

Sacchetti,  Franco,  tak-kat-le,  an  eminent 
Italian  novelist  and  poet,  who  was  the  contem- 
porary of  Boccaccio,  to  whom  he  was  scarce]}] 
inferior.  He  came  of  a considerable  family  on 
Florence,  and  in  1333  acted  as  one  of  the  Conner# 
of  Eight,  or  magistrates  of  that  republic.  Ho 
was  also  chief  magistrate  of  Bibbicna.  Hid 
novels  were  printed  for  the  first  time  in  1/-E 
Flourished  in  the  14th  century. 

Sacchi,  Andrea,  sak'-kc,  a celebrated  Italian 
painter,  and  one  of  the  great  luminaries  ol  the 
Roman  school.  lie  received  his  first  instruction 
in  the  art  from  his  father,  and  afterwards  be- 
came  the  most  skilful  of  all  Albano’s  pupils,  li 
1623  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  a larg« 
altar-piece  for  St.  Peter’s.  He  was  an  entliuji 
siastic  admirer  of  the  works  of  Kaflaelle,  ana 
being  shown  a design  of  his  on  one  occasion 
exclaimed,  “ What ! they  would  make  me  be 
lieve  that  Raffaellc  was  a man !— no ; lie  was  at 
angel  l”  Among  liis  most  distinguished  pupil* 
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were  Nicholas  Poussin  and  Carlo  Maratti.  St. 
Peter’s,  and  various  ecclesiastical  edifices  at 
Eome,  are  in  possession  of  his  finest  paintings. 
B.  near  Eome,  1598;  d.  1661. 

Sacchini,  Antony  Marie  Gaspar,  saJc'-Tce-ne, 
an  eminent  Italian  composer,  whose  operas  are 
written  in  a fine  style,  and  many,  of  the  best 
were  executed  by  him  in  London ; but  they  arc 
now  almost  forgotten,  ij.  1735;  n.  1786. 

Saciieverell,  Henry,  sa-shev'-e-rel,  a cele- 
brated divine, who  was  educatedat  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  of  which  hebecame  a fellow,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  thedegree  of  doctor  in  divinity  in  1709. 
He  translated  into  English  verse  part  of  Virgil’s 
first  “Georgic”inDryden’s  “Miscellanies,”  and 
Addison  addressed  to  him  the  dedication  to  bis 
“Farewell  to  the  Muses;”  but  what  has  made 
his  name  remarkable  was  his  trial  by  impeach- 
ment for  two  political  sermons,  the  first  preached 
at  Derby,  and  the  second  before  the  lord  mayor 
at  St.  Paul’s,  in  1709.  In  these  sermons  he 
held  up  the  Whig  party,  which  was  then  in 
power,  to  ridicule ; and  preached  passive  obedi- 
ence to  the  regal  authority.  The  trial  occupied 
the  public  attention  in  an  extraordinary  manner ; 
and  though  the  doctor  was  suspended  for  three 
years,  Queen  Anne,  who  found  his  politics  much 
to  her  taste,  presented  him,  as  soon  as  that 
period  expired,  to  the  valuable  living  of  St. 
Andrew,  Holborn.  b.  about  1672;  d.  1724. 

Sachs,  Hans,  saJcs,  a German  poetical  writer, 
whose  real  name  was  Loutzdorfl’er.  He  em- 
braced the  principles  of  the  reformed  religion, 
which  he  defended  in  his  writings.  He  had  beeu 
apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  a shoemaker,  but, 
upon  the  expiration  of  his  term,  commenced 
wandering  over  his  native  country,  writing 
verses,  and  chanting  them  in  the  towns  and 
cities  on  his  wTay.  In  1519  he  married,  and 
settled  at  Nuremberg,  where  he  led  a studious 
and  retired  life  until  his  demise.  He  wrote  up- 
wards of  six  thousand  different  compositions. 
Gothc,  in  some  portions  of  “ Faust,”  imitated 
the  manner  of  Hans  Sachs,  who  is,  moreover, 
eulogized  “for  the  fidelity  of  colouring  -with 
which  he  exhibits  the  characters  and  times 
which  he  paints.”  Only  a small  portion  of  his 
writings  are  printed  in  an  edition  which  ap- 
peared at  Nuremberg  in  1579.  They  are  redo- 
lent of  wit  and  shrewdness,  but  have  little  pre- 
tensions to  be  deemed  refined  and  learned  com- 
positions. b.  at  Nuremberg,  1494;  d.  1578. 

Sackville,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Dorset.  (See 
Dorset,  Earl  of.) 

Sackville,  Edward,  saJc'-vil,  an  English 
statesman,  earl  of  Dorset,  and  grandson  of  the 
first  earl.  In  1613  he  fought  a desperate  duel 
in  Zealand  with  Lord  Bruce,  who  was  slain. 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  commanders  sent 
in  1620  to  assist  Frederic,  king  of  Bohemia, 
and  was  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Prague  in 
1620.  The  year  following  he  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  France.  He  was  in 
great  favour  with  king  Charles,  and  became 
knight  of  the  Garter,  president  of  the  council, 
and  lord  privy  seal.  b.  1590 ; d.  1652. 

Sackville,  Charles,  earl  of  Dorset,  an  Eng- 
lish statesman,  who,  after  concluding  his 
travels,  sat  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  Dutch 
imr  of  1G65  served  as  a volunteer  under  the 
Diue  of  York,  and  the  night  before  the  sea  en- 
gagement in  which  the  enemy  were  defeated, 
v'r°tc  the  famous  song  commencing,  “To  all 
ye  ladies  now  on  land.”  He  engaged  early  in 
tno  interest  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and,  upon 
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the  accession  of  William  III.,  was  made  a 
member  of  the  privy  council,  lord  chamberlain, 
and  knight  of  the  Garter.  He  was  a patron  of 
men  of  letters,  particularly  Prior,  and  wrote 
some  poetical  pieces  of  merit,  b.  1637;  d.  at 
Bath,  1706. 

Sackville,  George,  Lord  Viscount,  was  the 
third  son  of  the  first  duke  of  Dorset.  In  1737 
he  obtained  a commission  in  the  army,  and 
served  at  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and  Fon- 
tenoy.  He  was  afterwards  with  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  in  Scotland,  where  he  contributed 
to  the  quelling  of  the  rebellion.  In  1758  he 
was  appointed  lieutenant-general,  and  sworn 
a member  of  the  privy  council.  In  1759  he 
went  to  Germany,  where,  at  the  battle  of 
Minden,  he  commanded  the  British  and  Hano- 
verian horse.  In  the  action  he  was  ordered  to 
charge  with  his  cavalry,  but  took  no  notice  of 
the  command.  He  was,  in  consequence,  severely 
censured,  his  name  was  struck  out  of  the  list 
of  the  privy  council,  and  he  was  by  court-mar- 
tial dismissed  from  the  service.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  George  III.  he  was  restored  to  favqur, 
and,  in  1769,  by  the  will  of  Lady  Elizabeth 
Germaine,  succeeded  to  her  property ; on  which 
occasion  lie  took  her  name.  In  1775  he  became 
secretary  of  state  for  the  American  colonies, 
and  directed  the  American  war,  with  what  re- 
sult is  well  known,  b.  1716 ; d.  1785. 

Sacbo-Bosco,  Johannes  de,  sai’-Jcro  bos'-lco, 
an  English  mathematician,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  Eoger  Bacon.  He  wrote  treatises 
in  Latin  upon  arithmetic  and  the  figure  of  the 
earth.  He  was  chosen  professor  of  mathe- 
matics.at  the  university  of  Paris,  in  which  city 
he  principally  resided,  b.  in  England,  at  the 
close  of  the  12th  century  ; d.  at  Paris,  1256. 

Sacy,  Antoine  Isaac  Silvester  de,  so,' -sc,  an 
eminent  French  orientalist.  On  account  of  his 
delicate  health,  he  received  his  education  under 
a private  tutor.  At  a very  early  age  he  became 
proficient  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
and  becoming  acquainted,  in  his  12th  year, 
with  a learned  Benedictine  monk,  imbibed 
from  that  scholar  a taste  for  the  eastern 
tongues.  He  proceeded  to  study  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Chaldee,  Samaritan,  Syriac,  and 
Ethiopic,  as  well  as  English,  Spanish,  German, 
and  Italian.  To  this  vast  store  of  knowledge 
he  added  the  Persian  and  Turkish  languages ; 
and,  in  1780,  being  then  only  in  his  23rtl 
year,  made  some  valuable  Biblical  researches, 
notably  in  examining  a Syriac  manuscript  of 
the  Fourth  Book  of  Kings,  contained  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Eoyale.  In  17S5  he  contributed 
two  memoirs  to  the  “ Transactions”  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  upon 
Arabian  literature,  and  was  employed  to  make 
extracts  from  the  orientalist  MSS.  in  the  royal 
library.  At  the  outburst  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion he  retired  from  Paris,  and  while  the  storm 
of  republicanism  was  raging,  occupied  him- 
self with  some  profound  researches  in  oriental 
literature.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Im- 
perial government,  De  Sacy  was  sent  upon  a 
mission  to  Genoa,  the  object  of  which  was  the 
examination  of  the  Arabic  MSS.  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  that  city,  and  in  1806  he  presented 
to  the  Academy  a report  of  his  labours.  He 
was  soon  afterwards  appointed  professor  of  the 
Persian  language  and  literature.  Napoleon  I. 
created  him  a baron  of  the  empire ; but,  upon 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  he  gave  his 
adherence  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  was 
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rewarded  with  the  post  of  member  of  the 
Council  for  Public  Instruction  and  the  presi- 
dentship of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  a 
learned  body  which  he  himself  mainly  contri- 
buted to  found.  Under  the  monarchy  of  Louis 
Philippe  ho  became  keeper  of  the  oriental 
manuscripts  in  the  king’s  library,  and  perpetual 
secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  This 
distinguished  scholar  produced,  among  other 
important  works,  an  Arabic  Grammar,  the  re- 
sult of  fifteen  years’  assiduous  application ; 
“ Biographies  of  the  Persian  Poets “ Prin- 
ciples of  General  Grammar ;”  “ Chrestomathie 
Arabe,”  a selection  of  extracts  in  prose  and 
verse  from  different  Arabian  authors ; the 
Arabic  text  of  the  fables  of  Pilpay ; and  some 
valuable  memoirs  upon  the  antiquities  of 
Persia.  At  his  suggestion,  and  under  his  direc- 
tion, were  established  the  professorships  of 
Hindostanee,  Sanskrit,  and  Chinese,  at  Paris, 
as  well  as  the  institutions  formed  for  the 
study  of  the  oriental  languages  in  Eussia  and 
Prussia.  His  last  great  work  was  an  “ Exposi- 
tion of  the  Religion  of  the  Druses.”  b.  at 
Paris,  1758  ; d.  at  the  same  city,  1838. 

Sadleb,  Sir  Ealph,  sad'-ler,  an  English 
statesman,  who  was  educated  under  Thomas 
Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  and  became  master  of 
the  royal  wardrobe,  and  afterwards  a member 
of  the  privy  council  under  Henry  VIII.,  which 
post  he  again  filled  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
B.  near  London,  1507;  d.  15S7. 

Sadoleto,  James,  sad'-o-lai-to,  a learned 
Italian  writer.  He  became  secretary  to  Leo 
X.,  who  compelled  him  to  accept  the  bishopric 
of  Carpentras,  which  he  would  modestly  have 
declined.  Paul  III.  made  him  a cardinal,  and 
appointed  him  legate  to  the  court  of  France. 
His  works,  which  are  written  in  correct  and 
beautiful  Latin,  are.  Discourses,  Epistles,  Ex- 
positions of  the  Psalms  and  St.  Paul’s  Epistles, 
and  Poems.  He  was  a man  of  unblemished 
character  and  unaffected  piety,  b.  at  Modena, 
1477 ; b.  at  Carpentras,  1547. 

Sage,  Alain  Rend  Le.  (See  Lesage.) 

Saint-Aenattd,  Jacques  Achille  Leroy  de, 
sdnt-ar'-no,  a French  general  and  marshal,  wno 
entered  the  royal  Guards  in  his  16th  year,  and 
afterwards  attained  to  the  grade  of  sub-lieute- 
nant of  infantry ; but  being  of  an  erratic  dispo- 
sition, he  quitted  the  army  for  the  theatre,  and 
for  ten  years  occupied  the  position  of  a minor 
actor.  After  the  revolution  of  1830,  his  mili- 
tary predilections  were  reawakened,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  again  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
army,  and  almost  immediately  obtained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant.  The  partisans  of  the  Duchess 
de  Berri  having  risen  in  insurrection  in  La 
Vendde,  he  was  sent  tliither  with  his  regiment, 
and  after  a campaign  won  the  friendship  of 
Marshal  Bugeaud.  He  joined  the  army  of 
Africa  in  1836,  as  captain,  and  quickly  made 
himself  conspicuous  as  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant officers  in  Algeria.  He  won  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  by  the  year 
1844  had  risen  by  his  valour  to  the  rank  of 
colonel  of  the  33rd  regiment.  In  1817  he  was 
appointed  commandant  of  the  province  of  Con- 
stantina;  and  in  1851  completely  subdued 
Kabylia,  after  a series  of  twenty-six  desperate 
combats.  This  feat  brought  him  under  the 
notice  of  Louis  Napoleon,  then  prince-president 
of  the  republic.  He  was  summoned  to  Paris, 
made  general  of  division,  given  the  command  of 
the  second  division  of  the  army  of  Paris,  and 
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finally  appointed  minister  of  war.  He  was  taken 
into  the  confidence  of  thepresident,  and  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  coup  d’etat.  That  me- 
morable task  performed,  honours  were  heaped 
upon  him  by  .Napoleon  III.  and  at  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  Detween  England  and  France 
and  Eussia,  he  was  gdven  the  command  of  the 
French  army  intended  for  the  East.  In  1854, 
although  he  could  scarcely  sit  upon  his  horse, 
his  energetic  mind  enabled  him  to  conduct  the 
successful  attack  of  his  army  upon  the  Russians 
at  the  Alma;  but  his  frame  was  totally  worn 
out  with  the  fatigues  of  his  career,  and  with 
the  greatest  reluctance  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  a command  in  which  all  his  ambitious 
spirit  was  concentrated.  He  embarked  on 
board  the  French  steamer  Rerthollet,  and  two 
days  afterwards  breathed  his  last,  on  his  pas- 
sage to  Constantinople,  b.  at  Paris,  1798;  d. 
1854.  (See  Kinglake’s  “ Invasion  of  the  Crimea," 
&c.) 

Saint-Cyb,  Laurent  Gouviou  de,  seer,  a 
distinguished  French  marshal,  who  was  the 
son  of  a tanner,  but  received  a fair  educa- 
tion, and  after  spending  his  early  manhood 
successively  as  a teacher  of  drawing  and  as 
an  actor,  he  entered  the  army  in  1792,  as  a 
chasseur.  He  was  of  fine  stature,  and,  having 
shown  considerable  alertness  and  bravery,  was 
made  a captain  in  the  following  year.  Having 
reached  the  grade  of  general  of  division,  he 
served  under  Jourdan,  and  next  under  Moreau, 
and,  in  1797,  was  chosen  by  the  Directory  to 
supersede  Massena  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  Rome.  In  the  Prussian  and  Polish 
campaign  he  increased  his  reputation,  and  in 
1807  was  appointed  governor  of  Warsaw. 
Upon  the  invasion  of  Eussia,  in  1812,  Napoleon 
I.  placed  him  in  command  of  the  sixth  corps  of 
the  grand  army,  and,  having  won  a glorious 
battle  over  the  Russians  at  Polotsk,  he  was  im- 
mediately elevated  to  the  rank  of  marshal,  but, 
after  the  battle  of  Leipzic,  was  forced  to  capitu- 
late with  16,000  men.  After  the  return  of  Napo- 
leon from  Elba,  he  remained  inactive,  and  then 
joined  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  by  whom  he 
was  loaded  with  honours,  and  appointed  minis- 
ter of  war.  He  wrote  a number  of  military 
works,  b.  1764;  n.  at  Paris,  1830. 

Sainie-Beuve,  Charles  Augustin,  bu(r)ve,  a 
modern  French  poet  and  critic,  who  at  first 
studied  medicine,  but  subsequently  turned  his 
attention  towards  literature.  He  commenced 
by  writing  articles  on  history,  philosophy,  and 
criticism  for  a French  newspaper,  and,  in  1828, 
produced  his  “ Historical  and  Critical  Picture 
of  Poetry  and  the  Drama  to  the  16th  Century,” 
a work  which  was  accepted  as  a choice  speci- 
men of  criticism.  Some  poems  followed,  but 
were  less  favourably  received.  He  next  sup- 
plied papers  to  the  Recue  des  Deux  Mondes,  to 
the  National,  and  other  important  French 
organs ; but  his  great  work  on  the  “ History  of 
Port  Royal,"  which  appeared  between  the  years 
1S40-60,  gave  him  the  high  position  among 
French  litterateurs  which  he  from  that  period 
maintained.  His  remaining  works  were, — “ Li- 
terary Portraits,”  several  volumes  of  criticism 
and  literary  studies,  and  a great  number  of 
biographical  and  critical  prefaces  to  classical 
authors.  n.atBoulogne-sur-Mer,804;  d.1869. 

Sainte-Claibe  Deville,  Henry,  de-veel',  a 
modern  French  chemist,  who,  after  completing 
his  education  at  college,  formed  for  himself  a 
chemical  laboratory',  where,  during  nine  years. 
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lie  experimented  in  an  elementary  fashion  at  the 
outset,  and  subsequently  upon  abstruse  theo- 
ries. In  1845  he  became  professor  at  the  Fa- 
culty of  Sciences,  Bcsancou,  and,  in  1851,  suc- 
ceeded M.  Balard  in  the  chemical  professorship 
at  the  Normal  school.  After  making  many  im- 
portant researches  in  the  department  of  the 
chemistry  of  mineral  substances,  he  turned  his 
attention  towards  the  metal  called  aluminum, 
which  Sir  Humphry  Davy  had  supposed,  and 
M.  W oehler  had  proved,  to  be  obtainable  from 
clay.  The  emperor  of  the  French  thereupon 
charged  him  to  make  researches  with  the  view 
of  producing  the  metal  in  quantities  sufficiently 
iai'ge  to  become  available  in  the  arts.  His 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success,  and,  in 
1S55,  several  bars  of  the  new  metal  were  shown 
at  the  Paris  exhibition.  It  was  found  to  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  silver,  and  to  be  not 
heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  glass.  Medals, 
brooches,  bracelets,  ear-rings,  spectacles,  and 
even  helmets,  have  been  made  of  it,  its  cost 
being  less  than  an  equal  weight  of  silver.  He 
has  contributed  many  valuable  papers  on  his  fa- 
vourite study  to  the  French  annals  of  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy,  b.  at  St.  Thomas,  in 
the  Antilles,  1818. 

Saint- Evkehonb.  (See  Eveemond,  Saint.) 

Saint-Hilaibe,  Geoffroy-Etienne,  he-lair,  an 
eminent  French  naturalist,  who  was  destined 
for  the  church ; but  having  acquired  a taste  for 
the  natural  sciences  while  pursuing  his  educa- 
tion at  the  college  of  Navarre,  he  resolved  to 
devote  himself  to  experimental  philosophy. 
After  ardently  prosecuting  his  studies  at  Paris, 
he,  in  1793,  obtained  the  posts  of  sub-curator 
and  demonstrator  of  natural  history  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes.  At  a later  period  he  be- 
came professor  of  zoology,  and  gave  lectures  in 
conjunction  with  Cuvier.  He  proceeded  to 
Egypt  as  a member  of  the  French  expedition  of 
1798,  and  subsequently  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in 
the  faculty  of  sciences.  In  1808  he  was  dis- 
patched upon  a scientific  expedition  to  Por- 
tugal; and,  in  1815,  took  his  seat  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  a member  for 
Etampes,  his  native  city.  Of  that  department 
of  science  entitled  “ Experimental  Anatomy,” 
which  was  first  developed  by  the  German 
naturalists,  M.  de  Saint-Hilaire  was  a profound 
and  brilliant  expounder.  The  noble  collection 
of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  furnished  him  with 
the  means  of  prosecuting  his  invaluable  re- 
searches. So  great  was  the  zeal,  and  so  acute 
the  power  of  analysis  and  generalization  pos- 
sessed by  him,  that  the  influence  of  his  theories 
has  been  shown  in  almost  every  work  upon 
zoology  which  has  been  published  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a century.  “The  fundamental 
idea  of  this  system,”  says  a writer  in  the 
“English  Cyclopaedia,”  “is  the  unity  of  the 
composition  of  the  various  parts  of  an  organic 
body,  and  that  this  unity  is  capable  of  expres- 
sion in  a few  simple  laws.”  Thus,  amongst  his 
other  labours,  he  proved  that  the  bones  of  the 
head  of  a fish,  “ and,  by  consequence,  those  of 
the  higher  animals,  were  transformations  of  the 
simple  vertebrae ; and  that  the  laws  of  deve- 
lopment which  applied  to  the  one  applied  to  the 
other.”  He  gave  an  exposition  of  these  re- 
markable laws  in  his  work  entitled  “Philoso- 

Siie  Anatomique,”  published  in  1818 ; the  same 
eories  were  supported  in  a small  work  which 
he  also  produced  in  1818,  by  way  of  introduction 
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to  the  “ Lectures  on  Natural  History,”  given  in 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  which  was  called 
“On  the  Principle  of  the  Unity  of  Organic 
Composition.”  He  also  gave  to  the  world  a 
great  work  upon  the  anatomical  philosophy  of 
human  monsters.  His  complete  works  were 
published  in  forty-two  volumes,  under  the  title 
of  “ Professional  Studies  of  a Naturalist.” 
b.  1772;  d.  at  Paris,  1S44. 

Saint-John,  James  Augustus,  saint-jori  or 
sin'-gin,  an  English  writer,  who  went  to  London 
in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  obtained  employ- 
ment upon  the  newspaper  press.  He  was  sub- 
sequently the  editor  of  a paper  at  Plymouth, 
and  in  1820  produced  his  first  work,  entitled 
“ Abdallah,”  an  oriental  poem.  Not  long  after- 
wards he  was  appointed  sub-editor  of  the 
“ Oriental  Herald,”  for  which  print  he  wrote  a 
history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  British 
power  in  India.  In  1829  he  repaired  to  Nor- 
mandy with  his  family,  and  published  an  ac- 
count of  his  stay  in  that  country,  in  a work 
entitled  “ Residence  in  Normandy.”  In  1832  he 
set  out  from  Switzerland,  where  he  was  at  the 
time  living  with  his  family,  for  an  extensive 
tour  in  the  East,  and  upon  his  return  produced  a 
description  of  Egypt  and  N ubia.  Another  im- 
portant work  was  his  “ Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Ancient  Greeks,”  published  in  1842. 
While  engaged  upon  the  latter  part  of  this 
book,  he  became  almost  entirely  blind,  his  son 
Bayle  St.  John  acting  as  his  amanuensis.  The 
most  successful  of  the  remaining  works  of 
this  laborious  writer  were  “Tales  of  the  Ra- 
madhan:”  “Isis,  an  Egyptian  Pilgrimage;” 
“ There  and  Back  Again ;”  “ Philosophy  at  the 
Foot  of  the  Cross ;”  and  a “Life  of  Napoleon 
III.”  He  likewise  edited  the  prose  works  of  John 
Milton,  Sir  Thomas  More’s  “Utopia,”  the 
“ Religio  Medici”  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  and 
B uny an’s  “Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  b.  in  Caer- 
marthenshire,  1800. 

Saint-John,  Bayle,  an  English  litterateur 
and  son  of  the  preceding,  wrote  “Village 
Life  in  Egypt,”  “Two  Years  in  a Levantine 
Family,”  “The  Christian  East;”  produced  an 
abridged  translation  of  a French  work,  entitled 
“ Travels  of  an  Arab  Merchant  in  the  Soudan;” 
and  also  published  a picture  of  manners  in  the 
French  capital,  under  the  title  of  “ Purple  Tints 
of  Paris.”  Two  of  his  latest  and  most  valuable 
works  were  those  entitled  “Montaigne  the 
Essayist,”  and  an  abridgment  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Saint-Simon,  b.  in  London,  about  1S20;  n. 
1859.— Three  other  sous  of  James  Augustus  St. 
John,— Percy,  Horace,  and  Vane,  were  engaged 
in  literary  occupations. 

Saint- J ohn.  (See  Bolingbeoke,  Viscount.) 

Saint-Just,  Antoine,  zhoost,  a notorious 
French  democrat  and  the  colleague  of  Robe- 
spierre. On  leaving  college,  he  became  an  en- 
thusiastic adherent  of  the  principles  of  the  re- 
volution, and  was  elected  to  represent  the  de- 
partment of  Aisne  in  the  Convention.  He  made 
himself  remarkable  by  the  violence  of  his  opi- 
nions, greatly  contributing  to  the  condemnation 
of  Louis  XVI.,  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
public, and  the  concentration  of  absolute  power 
in  the  Convention.  He  allied  himself  with 
Robespierre  against  the  Girondins,  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  was 
one  of  those  who  organized  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
He  fell  with  his  chief,  Robespierre.  He  culti- 
vated letters,  and  wrote  some  licentious  verses. 
b.  in  the  Nivernais,  1768;  guillotined,  1794. 
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Saint-Leonaeds,  Edward  Burtensliaw  Sug- 
dcn,  Baron,  len'-ardx,  a modern  English  lawyer, 
who  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  in 
1807.  At  the  outset  of  his  professional  career 
lie  obtained  a large  amount  of  practice  in  con- 
sequence of  the  popularity  of  his  “ Concise  and 
Practical  Treatise  of  the  Law  of  Vendors  and 
Purchasers  of  Estates.”  Of  this  work  he  him- 
self states,  “ it  was  certainly  the  foundation  of 
my  early  success  in  life.”  Until  the  year  1817, 
he  was  mainly  occupied  as  a conveyancer  and 
chamber  counsel,  and  in  preparing  for  publica- 
tion several  works  upon  jurisprudence,  which 
achieved  a large  amount  of  success.  One  of 
these,  entitled  “ A Series  of  Letters  to  a man 
of  property  on  Sales,  Purchases,  Mortgages, 
Leases,  Settlements,  and  Devises  of  Estates,” 
was  republished  in  1858,  with  additions,  in 
a work  called  “A  Handy  Book  of  Property 
Law,”  in  which  form  it  attained  a larger  share 
of  popularity  than  was  ever  before  the  case 
with  respect  to  a treatise  upon  legal  ques- 
tions. In  1817  he  devoted  his  time  to  the 
chancery  bar,  where  he  obtained  very  consider- 
able practice.  He  was  made  king’s  counsel  in 
1822,  and  in  1828  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  member  for  Weymouth.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  knighted  and  appointed 
solicitor-general,  which  office  he  vacated  upon 
the  retirement  of  the  Duke  of  AVellington’s  ad- 
ministration in  1831.  In  1835  he  was  appointed 
lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  under  Sir  Eobert 
Peel,  but  held  the  office  during  only  a short 
period.  He  resumed  the  Irish  chancellorship  in 
1841,  and  held  it  until  1846.  Under  the  admi- 
nistration of  1852  he  was  appointed  lord  chan- 
cellor of  England,  and  was  created  a peer,  with 
the  title  of  Lord  St.  Leonards.  He  resigned 
this  post  on  the  retirement  of  the  Conserva- 
tive ministry  at  the  close  of  the  same  year. 
Although  not  remarkable  as  a Parliamentary 
debater,  his  profound  acquaintance  with  the  law 
made  him  an  important  member  of  the  political 
party  with  whom  he  acted,  b.  hi  London, 
1781. 

Saint-Maktin,  Jean  Antoine,  mar'-td,  a 
learned  French  writer,  who  was  a master  of  the 
Arabic  and  Armenian  languages,  and  became 
superintendent  of  .the  Oriental  department  of 
the  royal  printing-office.  In  1822  he  was  ap- 
pointed editor  of  the  “Journal”  of  the  French 
Asiatic  Society,  but  lost  all  his  places  at  the  re- 
volution of  1830.  He  produced,  among  other 
important  works,  “Memoirs  upon  Armenia,” 
“ History  of  the  Lower  Empire,”  and  “ History 
of  Palmyra.”  b.  at  Paris,  1791 ; d.  1832. 

Saint- Pieeee,  Eustace  de,  pe-air,  a burgher 
of  Calais,  who  signalized  himself  when  that 
place  was  besieged  by  Edward  III.,  king  of 
England,  in  1347.  The  brave  resistance  made 
by  the  inhabitants  so  irritated  the  English  mo- 
narch, that  he  is  said  to  have  demanded  six  of 
their  principal  citizens  to  be  delivered  up  to 
him,  that  they  might  be  put  to  death.  St.  Pierre 
offered  himself  for  one,  and  was  joined  by  five 
others,  who  went  out  to  the  English  camp  m 
their  shirts,  with  halters  about  their  necks,  and 
bearing  the  keys  of  the  city.  At  the  entreaty 
of  Queen  Philippa,  Edward  pardoned  these  pa- 
triotic men,  and  dismissed  them  with  presents. 

D.  1371.  _ . , , 

Saint-Pieeee,  Charles  Irenseus  Castel  de,  a 
French  ecclesiastic  and  politician,  who  accom- 
panied Cardinal  Polignac  to  the  conference  at 
Utrecht,  and  was  also  admitted  a member  ol  the 
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French  Academy ; but  after  the  death  of  Louis 
XI V.  he  was  excluded  for  some  political  opinions 
which  he  had  expressed.  His  principal  works 
were,  “ Project  for  a Universal  Peace  between 
the  Powers  of  Europe,”  “Memoirs  for  Correct- 
ing the  Police,”  and  a series  of  “ Reflections  on 
Duelling,  the  Celibacy  of  the  Priesthood,  on  lie- 
forms  of  the  French  Tariffs,”  Ac.  Cardinal 
Dubois  called  his  writings  “ the  dreams  of  an 
honest  man.”  b.  in  Normandy,  1058;  n.  1743. 

Saint-Pieeee.  (See  Piebee,  Bernardin  de 
Saint.) 

Saint-Simon,  Louis  de  Bouvroi,  Duke  de,  *e'- 
mawng,  the  writer  of  the  famous  “ Memoirs  of 
Saint-Simon.”  After  serving  in  the  army  under 
Marshal  Luxembourg',  and  signalizing  himself 
at  Namur,  and  at  the  battles  of  Fleurus,  and 
Neerwinden,  he  quitted  the  military  profession, 
resolving  to  devote  himself  to  the  court  and 
a diplomatic  career.  He  was,  however,  little 
employed  in  state  affairs  under  Louis  XIV.;  but 
in  1721  went  as  ambassador  to  Spain  to  de- 
mand the  infanta  in  marriage  for  Louis  XV. 
After  the  death  of  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans, 
he  lost  the  court  favour ; whereupon  he  retired 
to  his  estate,  and  there  occupied  himself  with 
the  composition  of  his  memoirs.  In  this  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  valuable  contribution 
to  history,  the  author  supplied  the  most  curious 
and  ample  details  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
during  the  subsequent  regency.  The  best 
French  edition  is  that  of  Paris,  1857,  in  20  vols. 
An  abridged  translation  of  a portion  of  the 
work  was  made  by  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John.  b.  at 
Paris,  1675 ; d.  at  the  same  city,  1755. 

Saint-Simon,  Claude  Henry,  Count  de,  a 
celebrated  French  social  philosopher,  and  grand- , 
son  of  the  preceding,  who,  after  completing  his 
education  under  D’Alembert  and  other  emi- 
nent French  professors,  repaired  to  America  in 
1777,  as  an  officer  in  the  expedition  dispatched 
by  Louis  XVI.  to  assist  the  colonists  in  their 
struggle  against  Great  Britain.  After  seeing 
some  service  under  Washington,  he  made  a tour 
in  Mexico,  and  finally  returned  to  his  native* 
country.  He  was  appointed  colonel  in  the 
French  army,  but  took  no  active  participation, 
in  military  affairs,  he  having  resolved  to  “study 
the  march  of  human  spirit,  in  order,  eventually, 
to  labour  for  the  advancement  of  human  civi- 
lization.” In  17S5  he  set  out  upon  a tour  ini 
Holland  and  Spain,  in  which  latter  country  ho 
suggested  to  the  government  several  importan  t 
social  improvements.  Returning  to  France  just 
as  the  revolution  was  bursting  forth,  lie  warmly 
sympathized  with  the  movement,  which  he  rej 
garded  as  a work  of  social  regeneration ; but  Inf 
took  no  share  in  the  subsequent  events.  Hd 
entered  into  partnership  with  a Prussian  noble1 
man — the  Count  de  Redcm, — and  bought  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  confiscated  land,  with  tliqi 
view  of  establishing  a large  scientific  and  indus  ■ 
trial  school;  but  the  scheme  was  a failure,  anc 
Saint-Simon  retired  from  it,  after  losing  a vast 
sum  of  money.  He  had  now  attained  his  thirty 
eighth  year,  and  came  to  the  resolution  oi  dc 
voting  himself  to  what  lie  termed  a “physico* 
political”  reformation.  In  order  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  task,  lie  took  up  his  resident* 
near  the  Ecolc  Polvtcehnique,  where  he  gait 
his  “ whole  attention  during  three  years,  accord!, 
ing  to  his  own  methods,  and  with  all  thcapj 
plianccs  which  money  could  furnish,  to  tin 
study  of  the  physical  sciences— mathenialim 
astronomy,  general  physics,  and  chemistry.  1> 
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1S01  lie  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Ecole  Mddecine,  in  order,  in  a similar  man- 
ner, to  add  to  his  stock  of  ideas  regarding 


organized  beings.  Here  he  traversed  the  whole 
field  of  physiological  science,  and  having  im- 
bibed all  the  contemporary  scientific  thought  of 
France,  it  was  necessary,  according  to  his  plan, 
that  he  should  visit  England  and  Germany,  lest 
in  either  country  any  ideas  should  be  lurking, 
of  decided  European  value,  though  France  had 
not  recognized  them.  He  next  proceeded  to 
make  his  “ experimental  education  he  mar- 
ried, and  “ continued  to  pursue  his  prescribed 
career.”  Balls  and  dinners  followed  each  other 
in  rapid  succession ; every  new  situation  that 
money  could  create  was  devised  and  pre- 
pared,—good  and  evil  were  confounded  ; play, 
discussion,  and  debauch  were  alike  gone  into ; 
the  experience  of  years  was  crushed  into  a short 
space, — even  old  age  was  artificially  realized  by 
medicaments;  and  that  the  loathsome  might 
not  be  wanting,  this  enthusiast  for  the  universal 
would  inoculate  himself  with  contagious  dis- 
eases. In  1S07  liis  “ experiments”  ended.  His 
marriage  proved  an  unhappy  one ; and  he  was 
left  so  poor  that  he  became  a clerk  in  the  Mont 
dc  Piete  (government  loan  office),  at  a yearly 
salary  of  £40.  In  1812,  being  then  in  his  fifty- 
second  year,  he  considered  it  time  to  “ establish 
his  theories.”  He  commenced  the  publication 
of  a number  of  remarkable  works,  which,  how- 
ever impracticable  and  visionary  in  their  cha- 
racter, attracted  around  their  author  a circle  of 
enthusiastic  disciples;  among  whom  were  Au- 
gustin Thierry  the  historian,  and  Comte,  the 
future  author  of  the  “ Positive  Philosophy.”  His 
last  efforts  were  directed  towards  the  foundation 
of  a new  religion,  which  he  called  the  “ New 
Christianity ;”  one  of  the  objects  of  which  was 
"the  most  rapid  possible  amelioration,  physical 
and  moral,  of  the  condition  of  the  class  the  most 
numerous  and  poor.  To  attain  this  object, 
society  was  to  be  reorganized  upon  this  formula : 
—to  each  man  a vocation  according  to  his 
capacity,  and  to  each  capacity  a recompense 
according  to  its  worth.”  Before  breathing  his 
last,  this  extraordinary  man  gave  his  final  in- 
structions to  his  chief  disciples.  His  most  im- 
, portant  works  were, — “ Introduction  to  the 
Scientific  Labours  of  the  19th  Century;”  "The 
Reorganization  of  European  Society;”  and  “New 
Christianity.”  B.atParis,  1760;n.l825.  After  the 
death  of  its  founder,  “Saint-Simonism”  experi- 
enced some  curious  mishaps.  Several  of  its  most 
enthusiastic  followers  established  a little  church, 
where  a mystical  theosophy  was  propounded. 

In  1830,  a weekly  journal  was  started  in  further- 
ance of  the  movement,  which  had  now  attracted 
numbers  of  the  educated  classes  to  embrace  its 
dogmas ; but  a split  occurred  between  the  leaders 
of  the  sect— one  party  forming  a kind  of  mo- 
nastic community,  which,  after  a short  time, 
was  suppressed  by  the  government,  M.  En- 
lantin,  the  abbot,  being  sentenced  to  a term  of 
imprisonment. 

Sala,  George  Augustus,  sa'-la,  the  son  of  a 
Portuguese  gentleman,  who  had  married  a 
.r  T* [ vocalisfc>  was  educated  for  becoming  an 
artist,  but  abandoned  the  pencil  for  the  pen,  in 
me  exercise  of  which  he  was  very  successful, 
lie  began  his  career  by  contributing  to  various 
periodicals  sketches  of  life,  particularly  in  Lon- 
n? nASomcw,lat  in  the  style  of  Dickens.  Many 
oi  these  papers  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
uBnea  m volumes,  under  various  titles.  His 
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principal  works  are— “The  Baddington  Peer- 
age,” “A  Journey  due  North,”  being  notes  of 
residence  in  Russia  in  1858;  “The  Seven  Sons 
of  Mammon,”  “ Dutch  Pictures,”  &c.  He  was 
lor  some  time  editor  of  “ Temple  Bar,”  a London 
magazine,  to  which  ho  contributed  a tale  en- 
,?  Captain  Dangerous,”  written  somewhat 
alter  the  style  of  Defoe,  and  a series  of  articles 
called  “ Breakfast  in  Bed.”  Some  papers  on 
Hogarth  from  Mr.  Sala’s  pen  appeared  in  the 

Cornhill  Magazine.”  He  also  contributed  to 
the  columns  ot  the  daily  journals  and  some  of 
the  illustrated  London  newspapers,  b.  in  Lon- 
don about  1826. 

Saladuv,  or  Salaheddin-,  sal'-a-din,  a cele- 
brated sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  who,  in  the 
time  of  the  crusades,  distinguished  himself  by 
his  valour.  He  made  great  conquests  in  Syria, 
Aiabia,  Persia,  and  Mesopotamia;  after  which 
he  defeated  the  Christians  with  great  slaughter 
near  Tiberias,  and  took  Guy  de  Lusignan,  king 
of  Jerusalem,  prisoner.  This  was  followed  by 
the  surrender  of  Jerusalem,  where  he  behaved 
with  great  generosity  to  the  Christians.  In 
1189  Richard  Cmur-de-Lion,  with  his  ally  Philip 
Augustus,  king  of  France,  laid  siege  to  Acre, 
which,  after  a two  years’  struggle,  was  taken 
by  them.  The  crusaders  subsequently  took 
Cmsarea  and  Jaffa,  and  Coeur-de-Lion  advanced 
to  within  a short  distance  of  Jerusalem ; but  a 
truce  was  afterwards  concluded  between  Saladin 
and  the  Christians ; soon  after  which  the  sultan 
died,  broken  down  by  incessant  toil.  b.  1137- 
d.  at  Damascus,  1192. 

Saldanha,  Oliviera  e Daun  Joao  Carlos, 
Duke  of,  sal-dan' -a,  a modern  Portuguese  mar- 
shal and  statesman,  who  served  with  distinction 
in  the  Peninsular  war  while  the  Portuguese 
army  was  commanded  by  General  Beresford 
In  1814  he  proceeded  to  England,  whence  he 
repaired  to  Brazil,  where  he  signalized  himself 
m both  a military  and  diplomatic  capacity. 
He  was  governor  of  Oporto  and  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  in  1826;  but  resigned  these  posts, 
and  again  retired  to  England  in  the  following 
year.  The  usurpation  of  Don  Miguel  recalled 
him  to  his  native  country,  when,  after  experi- 
encing some  varieties  of  fortune,  he  became 
commander-in-chief  of  the  constitutional  army 
and  was  made  a marshal.  In  1835  lie  became 
minister  of  war  and  president  of  the  council, 
which  posts  he  retained  but  for  a short  period 
choosing  rather  tp  ally  himself  with  the  reac- 
tionary party.  His  political  views  again  led  to 
Ins  being  exiled;  but  after  spending  ten  years 
in  England  and  France,  he  returned  to  Portugal 
during  the  revolt  of  1846.  He  held  power  un- 
der great  difficulties  until  1856,  when  the  re- 
spect entertained  by  kingPedro  for  constitutional 

government  led  to  his  dismissing  the  old  mar- 
shal, who  afterwards  assumed  the  leadership  of 
the  opposition,  b.  1790;  n.  1861. 

Sale,  George,  sail,  a learned  English  orien- 
talist whose  greatest  work  was  an  excellent 
translation  of  the  Koran,  to  which  he  prefixed 
a curious  dissertation.  Mr.  Sale  was  also  one 
of  the  principal  authors  of  the  “ Ancient  Uni- 
versal History.”  b.  1680;  d.  1736. 

Sale,  Sir  Robert  Henry,  an  English  general 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  en- 
tered the  army  in  1795,  being  then  in  his  13th 
year,  and  after  particularly  distinguishing  him- 
self in  Burmah,  and  at  the  taking  of  the  Mau- 
litius,  he  was, in  1838,  appointed  to  the  command 
ol  a brigade.  In  that  capacity  he  participated 
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in  tlic  storming  of  Ghuznee,  and  for  his  bravery 
was  created  K.C.B.  and  made  a major-gencial, 

In  1840  ho  commanded  againstDostMohammed, 
whom  lie  totally  defeated  and  took  prisoner. 

He  subsequently  played  a brilliant  part  in  those 
operations  which  redeemed  the  British  name  in 
Alfghanistan.  He  forced  the  Khoord  Cabul 
and  Jugdulluck  passes;  and,  after  being  shut 
up  in  Jellalabad  during  several  months,  led 
his  weary  soldiers  to  an  attack  upon  their  be- 
siegers, under  Akhbar  Khan,  who  was  com- 
pletely routed.  He  afterwards  took  part  in  the 
capture  of  Cabul,  and  was  created  a G.C.B.,and 
received  the  thanks  of  Parliament.  After  en- 
joying a very  brief  repose,  he  was  again  called 
upon  to  serve  his  country,  being  appointed 
quartermaster-general  to  the  army  of  the  Sutlej. 
He  was  unfortunately  killed  at  the  battle  ot 
Moodkee,  his  left  thigh  being  shattered  by  a 
grape-shot.  b.  1782 ; killed,  1845. 

Salisbury,  Robert  Arthur  Talbot  Gascoigne 
Marquis  of,  salz'-ber-e,  is  better  known,  first 
as  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  and  then  as  Viscount 
Cranbourne,  under  which  appellations  he  sat 
for  Stamford  in  the  House  of  Commons,  prior 
to  his  elevation  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  the  second  marquis,  in 
1868.  His  lordship,  who  was  educated  at  Lton 
and  Oxford,  is  a Conservative  and  a church- 
man and  in  1866  took  office  for  the  first 
time  under  Lord  Derby  as  secretary  of  state 
for  India,  a post  which  he  resigned  in  the 
following  year  because  he  could  not  con- 
scientiously support  Mr.  Disraeli  s reform  bill. 

b.  1830.  „T  , , , . ,, 

Salisbury,  William,  a Welsh  lawyer  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  celebrated  as  the  first 
translator  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England  into  the  Welsh  language,  d.  1570. 

Sallust,  Caius  Sallustius  Cnspus,  sal' -lust, 
a Latin  historian,  was  educated  under  the 
grammarian  Atteius  Philologus,  and  after  pass- 
ing through  different  employments  at  Rome, 
became  successively  quaistor  and  tr*une.  His 
manners  were  depraved,  and  he  was  deBi  aded 
from  the  rank  of  senator,  but  was  restored  by 
Crpsar  wlio  nave  him  the  government  ot  JNu- 
midia,’  to  repair  his  dissipated  fortune  On  his 
return  to  Rome,  he  built  a superb  palace,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  m luxury  and  de- 
bauchery. It  is  surprising  that  such  a man 
should  spare  time  for  literature;  yet  his  talents 
were  great,  and  his  histories  ot  Catiline  s con- 
spiracy, and  of  the  Jugurthme  wars,  throw  a 
veil  over  the  defects  of  his  moral  character. 
The  best  editions  of  Sallust  are  the  Elzevir, 
1631,  and  that  of  Zurich,  1840.  There  is  an 
English  translation  of  lus  works  by  Sir  Henry 
Stewart,  b.  at  Amiternum,  b.c.  86;  n.  at 

ESALOMON34john  Peter,  sdl'-o-mon,  a German 
violinist  and  composer,  who  went  to  London  and 
became  highly  successful  as  an  orchestral 
leader  and  projector  of  “ subscription  con- 
certs ” Twelve  grand  symphonies  by  Haydn, 
the  oratorio  of  the  “ Creation,”  and  many  other 
fit  musical  works  were  first  produced  under 

his  direction,  b.  at  Bonn,  174,°  / : \ „ eminent 
Satviati  Francis,  sal-ve-a-te , an  cmintu 
Florentine  ’painter,  whose  family  name  nuis 
Rossi,  which  he  changed  out  of  ^spect  to  s 
•patron,  Cardinal  Salviati.  Ho jaetmed  some 
line  works  for  various  churches  at  Rome,  and 
subsequently  visited  1 ranee,  where  he  , p 
tronized  by  Francis  I.,  for  whom  ho  painted  a 
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portion  of  the  embellishments  of  the  chateau 
of  Fontainebleau,  b.  at  Florence,  1510;  d.  at 
Rome,  1563. 

Salviati,  Leonard,  a learned  Italian  writer, 
who  was  a member  of  the  academy  Della  Crusca, 
and  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  dictionary  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  that  society.  He 
wrote  two  comedies;  a critical  attack  upon 
Tasso,  whose  literary  opponent  he  was;  and 
“ Observations  on  Boccaccio.”  b.  at  Florence, 
1540 ; d.  at  the  same  city,  1589. 

Salviyi,  Antony  Marie,  sal-ve  -ne,  a learned 
Italian  writer,  who  was  professor  of  Greek  in 
the  university  of  Florence.  He  was  a member 
of  the  academy  Della  Crusca,  and  had  a con- 
siderable share  in  compiling  its  dictionary.  He 
also  published  translations  from  several  Greek 
authors : the  “ Satires”  and  “ Art  of  Poetry” 
of  Horace;  the  “Metamorphoses”  of  Ovid; 
and  other  works  from  the  Latin  and^  French. 
b.  at  Florence,  about  1520 ; d.  about  1589. 

Sancho,  Ignatius,  sdn'-ko,  an  extraordinary 
negro,  who  was  bom  on  board  a slave  ship  in 
the  passage  to  Spanish  America.  At  Cartha- j 
o-ena  he  was  baptized,  and  received  the  name  of 
Io-natius.  He  was  taken  to  England  by  somei 
ladies,  and  afterwards  became  butler  to  thei 
duchess  of  Montague,  who  left  him  £30  a year.. 
He  then  set  up  a small  shop  in  the  grocery  and! 
tobacco  trade.  Being  passionately  fond  of  tha 
stage,  it  was  attempted  to  bring  him  forward 
in  the  characters  of  Othello  and  Oronoko,  but 
a defect  in  his  articulation  caused  the  project 
to  fail.  He  was  intimate  with  Sterne,  Garrick, 
and  other  eminent  men.  His  correspondenc-q 
has  been  published,  and  shows  marks  of  gemu^ 
and  observation,  b.  1729;  n.  1780. 

Saychoyiathoy,  sdn'-ko-ni-a  -than,  a incej 
nician  historian,  who  was  secretary  to  Adomhb. 
nas  a king  of  Byblos,  at  whose  command  he 
wrote  a history  of  his  country,  which  also  con- 
tained an  account  of  the  Egyptian  theology 
The  work  as  we  have  it,  was  translated  into 
Greek  by  Philo  of  Byblos.  Of  this  translation 
a complete  copy  was  discovered  in  a conveu- 
in  Portugal,  in  1855  ; it  should  be  said,  how- 
ever that  many  scholars  consider  that  tin 
work  was  written  by  Philo  himself,  and  tha. 
it  is  merely  a literary  forgery.  Sanchomatlioi 


ill  AO  Ult/lUlJ  O J . . , .. 

is  supposed  by  some  to  have  lived  m the  turn 
of  Gideon,  judge  of  Israel ; others  state  him  L 
have  been  contemporary  with  Queen  Semiramis 
Saycroft,  William,  san'-kroft,  an  emineij 
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English  prelate,  who  was  educated  at  Em anu t 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a felloff 
ship,  which  he  lost  in  1649,  for  refusing  to  sirt 
scribe  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  Aft^ 
the  Restorationhebecame  chaplain  to  the  bislid 
of  Durham : in  1664  he  was  made  dean  of  i or  l 
whence  he  removed  to  the  deanerj  of  St.  lain 
In  1677  he  was  raised  to  the  highest  station 
the  English  church,  in  which  office  lie  co- 
ducted himself  with  zeal  and  judgment.  I 
was  one  of  the  seven  bishops  sent  to  the  low 
by  James  II.;  but,  when  the  Prince  of  Oranj 
was  declared  king,  as  William  111.,  he  rcfim 
to  take  the  oaths,  and  lost  his  dignities.  J*. 
then  retired  into  private  life.  He  wTOtea  c. 
rious  little  dialogue  in  Latin  gainst  Calvnms^ 
called  “ The  Predestinated  Ihief,  Mo<|« 
Politics,”  and  several  sermons.  mat  fressni 
field,  Suffolk,  1616 ; d.  there,  1693.  * 

Sayb,  George.  (See  DunBVAira,  M^a^I 
Sandhy  Paul,  sand' -be,  an  Lngns>li  ar 
who,  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  was  patroniz 
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by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  by  whom  he  was 
appointed  draughtsman  to  the  survey  of  the 
Highlands.  He  was  subsequently  engaged  in  a 
controversy  with  Hogarth,  whose  opposition  to 
the  founding  of  the  St.  Martin’s  Lane  Academy 
he  ridiculed  in  a series  of  etchings  in  1754.  In 
176S  he  became  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
English  school  of  water-colour  painting,  and 
was  also  among  the  first  to  employ  the  aquatint 
method  of  engraving.  Besides  many  excellent 
pictures,  he  produced  several  collections  of 
etchings,  the  most  important  of  which  were, — 
“TheCries  of  London;”  illustrations  to  Allan 
Ramsay’s  “Gentle  Shepherd;”  and  views  of 
Windsor  and  Eton.  n.  at  Nottingham,  1725  • 
d.  in  London,  1809. 

Sandby,  Thomas,  an  English  artist  and  ar- 
chitect, was.  the  brother  of  the  preceding.  He 
held  a post  in  the  office  of  the  chief  engineer  of 
Scotland,  and  while  stationed  in  the  Highlands, 
in  1745,  learned  the  news  of  the  Pretender’s 
landing,  which  event  he  was  the  first  to  com- 
municate to  the  government.  For  this  service 
he  was  taken  into  favour  by  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, and  subsequently  became  deputy  ran- 
ger of  Windsor  Great  Park,  and  architect  to 
the  king.  In  1754  he  constructed  the  Virginia 
"Water,  and  also  effected  many  improvements 
in  the  surrounding  locality,  b.  at  Nottingham 
1721 ; d.  at  Windsor,  1798. 


Sannazaro 


Sandehan,  Robert,  mu'  -de-man,  a Scotch 
minister,  who,  about  1748,  formed  a sect  which 
still  exists  in  England,  Scotland,  and  the  United 
States,  under  the  name  of  “ Sandemanians  ” 
In  1766  he  went  to  New  England,  where  he  ob- 
tained  many  followers.  He  wrote  an  answer  to 

Hervey’s  Dialogues.”  b.  at  Perth,  Scotland, 
1718  ; d.  in  America,  about  1770. 

Sanders,  Robert,  san'-ders,  a Scotch  com- 
piler, who  wrote  a novel  called  “ Gaffer  Grey- 
beard,” and  put  together  for  the  booksellers  the 

Complete  English  Traveller”  and  the  “ New- 
gate  Calendar.”  He  was  also  amanuensis  to 
Lord  Lyttleton  when  his  lordship  was  engaged 
on  the  “ History  of  Henry  II.”  b.  in  Scotland 
about  1729;  d.  1783. 

Sanderson',  Robert,  sari -der-son,  a learned 
English  prelate,  who  was,  in  1606,  chosen  fel- 
low of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Upon  the 
recommendation  of  Laud,  he,  in  1631,  became 
chaplain  to  King  Charles  1.,  who  always  had  a 
great  regard  tor  him;  and  in  1642  appointed 
mm  regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford.  He 
attended  Charles  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  at 
ms  desire  wrote  his  “Judgment  of  Episcopacy  ” 
when  the  Parliament  proposed  to  abolish  that 
form  of  church  government.  At  the  Restora- 
tion, he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Lincoln,  and  was  moderator  at  the  Savoy  con- 
ference between  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian 
mvines.  Bishop  Sanderson  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  casuists  of  his  time,  and  pro- 
ioundly  learned.  His  chief  works  are,  “ Artis 
Logic®  Compendium,”  a “ Collection  of  Ser- 
mons, Cases  of  Conscience,”  and  a “Cen- 
suro  upon  Antony  Ascham’s  Confusions  and 
Ecvelahons  of  Government.”  n.  at  Rotherham 

Yorkshire,  1587;  d.  1663. 

onUKNI!0T^L’  Fray  Rrudencio  de,  san'-do-val,  a 
celebrated  Spanish  historian,  who  was  educated 

and  nn„ChurCih’  b<;camc  a Benedictine  monk, 
32,afte^rds  abbot  of  San  ls>doro  at  Valla- 
ohd  and  historiographer  to  Philip  III,  When 
ho  had  acquired  fame  by  his  historical  works,  he 


was  rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of  Pamplona. 
He  produced  a number  of  historical  works  dis- 
playing  great  learning ; the  best  known  of 
which  are  those  abridged  and  rendered  into 
English,  under  the  titles  of  “ The  Civil  Wars  of 
Spain,”  “ The  History  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.,  ’ and  the  “ Chronicle  of  Alphonso,  King  of 
Castile  and  Leon.”  b.  in  the  province  of  Galicia, 
about  1560;  d.  at  Pamplona,  1621. 

Sandwich,  Edward  Montague,  Earl  of,  sand'- 
tvitch,  a gallant  English  admiral,  who  served 
under  Cromwell,  but  afterwards  concurred  in 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  by  whom  he  was 
created  an  earl.  In  the  battle  of  Southwokl 
Lay,  after  he  had  by  his  conduct  rescued  a 
great  part  of  the  fleet  from  the  most  imminent 
danger,  and  given  astonishing  proofs  of  his 
bravery,  his  ship  caught  fire ; on  which  bo 
leaped  into  the  sea  and  was  drowned.  He 
translated  from  the  Spanish  a treatise  on  me- 
tallurgy, His  “Letters  and  Negotiations”  have 
also  been  printed,  b.  1625 ; d.  1672. 

Sandts,  Edwin,  sdri-dis,  an  English  prelate, 
who,  at  the  accession  of  Mary,  was  vice-chan- 
cellor, and  on  refusing  to  proclaim  her,  was  de- 
prived of  his  office,  and  sent  to  the  Tower  • 
but,  after  a short  term  of  confinement,  was 
™ aa  liberty ; on  which  he  went  abroad. 
When  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne,  he  re- 
turned, was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
lor  revising  the  Liturgy,  became  bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  had  a share  in  that  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  commonly  called  the  “ Bishops’ 
Bible.  ’ In  1570  he  was  translated  to  London 
and, m 1576  to  York.  His  “Sermons  and  Let- 
ters have  been  printed,  b.  at  Ilawkshead, 

Lancashire,  1519;  d.  1588. 

Sandts,  George,  an  English  poet,  and  son 
n r i P^eding,  received  his  education  at 
Oxford,  after  which  he  travelled  through  several 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In  1615  a curious 
account  of  his  travels  was  printed  in  a work 
entitled  Relation  of  a Journey  in,  and  De- 
scnption  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  Egypt,  and 
the  Holy  Land,  &c.”  He  afterwards  went  to 
America,  but  returned  to  England,  where  lie 
became  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  to  the 
ung.  He  produced  poetical  paraphrases  of  the 
Psalms,  and  translated  Ovid’s  “Metamor- 
phoses.” Both  Dryden  and  Pope  bestow  upon 
him  great  commendations,  b.  in  Yorkshire, 
15/7;  D.  at  Bexley  Abbey,  Kent,  1641. 

Sangallo,  Antonio,  san'-gal-lo,  a celebrated 
“J™1  arclutect,  who  designed  the  Farnese 
S ? at  ?°™e>  and  was  engaged  upon  St. 
ufic  c d ether  great  edifices,  d.  at  Turin, 
1546— Several  other  members  of  the  same 
family  were  eminent  as  architects  and  artists. 

San  Marino.  (See  Marino.) 

Sanmicheli,  Michael,  san-me -Jce-li,  a cele- 
brated  Italian  civil  and  military  architect,  who 
studied  at  Rome,  and  was  employed  by  the 
fepubbJ  ef  Venice  in  1525,  to  erect  fortifica- 
tions at  Verona,  Dalmatia,  Cyprus,  and  other 
places.  In  those  works  he  was  the  first  to 
make  use  of  triangular  and  pentangular  bas- 
tions.  _ The  emperor  Charles  V.  made  him 
flattering  offers  if  he  would  take  service  under 
him;  but  these  were  refused.  He  was  equally 
successful  as  the  designer  of  palaces1  and 
churches,  his  best  edifices  being  the  Palazzi 
Cornaro  and  Grimani  at  Venice,  and  the  Ca- 
peUaPeUegnni  at  Verona,  b.  at  Verona,  14S4  • 

Sannazaiio,  Jacopo,  san'-na-sa'-ro,  an  eminent 
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Italian  poet.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  poems 
Is  his  “Arcadia,”  printed  first  in  1502,  in 
which,  in  the  purest  and  most  elegant  Italian, 
he  described  the  scenes  and  occupations  of 
rural  life.  He  also  wrote  some  Latin  poctns, 
besides  sonnets,  madrigals,  &c.,  in  his  native 
tongue,  b.  at  Naples,  1458;  d.  1530. 

Sanson,  Nicholas,  san-saivny',  a celebrated 
French  geographer,  who  became  engiitecr  and 
geographer  to  Louis  XIII.  His  maps,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  three  hundred,  are  accurate  and 
valuable.  He  wrote  several  learned  and  curious 
works  on  ancient  geography,  and  is  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  geographical  science  in  his 
native  country,  b.  at  Abbeville,  1600 ; d.  1657. 

Sansovino,  James,  san'-so-ve'-no,  an  eminent 
Italian  sculptor  and  architect,  who  pursued  his 
studies  with  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  took  lessons 
from  Sansovino,  whose  name  he  assumed.  He 
studiedboth  architecture  and  sculpture  at  Rome, 
and  in  the  latter  department  of  the  arts,  pro- 
duced three  masterpieces,  — a Bacchus,  de- 
stroyedby  fire  at  Florence  in  1762,  andtwo  statues 
of  Mars  and  Neptune,  which  are  contained  in  the 
ducal  palace  at  Venice.  The  mint.,  the  library 
of  St.  Mark,  and  some  portions  of  St.  Mark’s  at 
Venice,  are  magnificent  specimens  of  his  skill. 
So  highly  were  his  merits  appreciated  by  the 
republic,  that  when  a tax  was  laid  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  Venice,  Titian  and  himself  were 
exempted,  b.  at  Florence,  1479 ; d.  1570. 

Sansovino,  Francis,  alearned  Italian  printer, 
and  son  of  the  preceding,  took  his  degrees 
in  law  at  Padua,  but  afterwards  set  up  a print- 
ing-office at  Venice.  He  published  a transla- 
tion of  Plutarch,  “ Chronology  of  the  World,” 
“Annals  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,”  and  a collec- 
tion of  novels,  entitled  “Cento  Novelle  scelti 
de’  piu  Nobili  Serittori  della  Lingua  Volgare.” 
d.  at  Venice,  1583- 

Santa  Anna,  Antonio  Lopez  de,  an'-na,  a 
Mexican  general  and  statesman,  who,  at  the 
outset  of  his  career,  served  in  the  Spanish 
army,  in  which  he  attained  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  1821 ; but,  in  the.  following 
year,  while  stationed  at  Vera  Cruz,  joined  the 
movement  inaugurated  by  Iturbide,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Spanish  forces, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  whole  of  that  province. 
He  next  turned  his  arms  against  and  overthrew 
Iturbide,  who  had  proclaimed  himself  emperbh 
The  Mexican  republic  was  shortly  afterwards 
formed,  and,  from  that  period  until  the  year 
1833,  when  he  succeeded  in  himself  obtaining 
the  presidentship  of  the  republic,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  opposing  or  defending,  at  the  head  of 
the  Mexican  troops,  the  claims  of  rival  chiefs. 
He  maintained  his  position  as  president  until 
1836,  when  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
at  San  Jacinto,  by  his  political  opponents. 
Liberated  in  1837,  he  participated  in  the  repulse 
of  the  French  troops  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1838,  on 
which  occasion  he  lost  a leg.  He  was  once  more 
president,  from  1841  until  1845,  in  which  latter 
year  he  was  deposed  and  banished  for  ten  years; 
but  was  recalled  soon  afterwards,  reinstated  as 
president  and  charged  to  defend  Mexico  against 
the  United  States  army.  He  was  defeated  in 
several  encounters  by  Generals  Scott  and 
Taylor,  and  finally,  in  1843,  was  compelled  to 
resign,  Mexico  having  obtained  a peace  with 
the  United  States,  by  the  cession  of  California, 
and  by  submitting  to  the  erection  of  Texas  into 
an  independent  state.  From  the  close  of  the 
year  1852  until  the  middle  of  1865,  he  again 
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held  the  reins  of  power,  Only  to  be  driven  into 
exile,  however,  at  the  latter  date,  by  General 
Carrera,  who  had  revolted  against  his  rule. 
He  retired  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Mexico,  and 
took  no  prominent  part  in  the  troubles  which 
distracted  his  country  after  his  abdication,  b. 
in  the  city  of  Xalapa,  1798. 

Santeere,  M.,  sawn rj‘ -fair,  commandant  of 
the  national  guard  of  Paris,  and  general  in 
the  republican  army,  was  a rich  brewer,  who, 
having  acquired  some  influence  with  the  citi- 
zens, availed  himself  of  the  circumstance  to  act 
a part  in  the  French  revolution.  He  made 
himself  conspicuous  at  the  demolition  of  the 
Bastille  on  the  14th  of  July,  1789;  and  having 
been  appointed  to  command  a battalion  of 
the  Parisian  guard,  figured  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1791,  as  the  agent  to  intimidate  the 
minority  in  the  legislative  assembly,  and  assist 
in  delivering  up  Louis  XVI.  and  his  unhappy 
family  to  the  violence  of  the  mob.  He  presided 
at  the  king’s  execution  on  the  21st  January, 
1793;  and,  by  ordering  the  drums  to  beat  when 
his  majesty  attempted  to  speak,  prevented  the 
voice  of  the  victim  from  being  heard.  On  the 
10th  of  June  following,  he  headed  14,000  men 
against  the  royalist  army ; but  his  campaign 
was  a failure.  In  the  death  of  Danton  he  lost 
his  chief  inspirer ; and  the  committee  of  public 
safety  suspecting  his  fidelity,  he  was  arrested 
in  1794.  He  obtained  his  liberty,  however,  and 
then  sunk  into  obscurity,  d.  1809. 

SANTEUiL,JeanBaptiste,sa?2-<e(r)'-e,aFrencli 
poet,  who  became  a canon  of  St.  Victor,  and 
obtained  a pension  from  the  king.  His  poems, 
written  in  Latin,  are  deservedly  admired.  A 
collection  of  hymns,  in  the  same  collection,  was 
composed  by  him  at  the  request  of  Bossuet. 
b.  at  Paris,  1630;  d.  at  the  same  city,  1697. 

Sapor  I.,  sai'-por,  king  of  Persia,  succeeded 
his  father  Artaxerxes  about  a.d.  210.  He  in- 
vaded Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Cilicia,  and  in 
260  made  the  emperor  Valerian  prisoner;  but 
after  being  defeated  by  Odenatus,  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  his  subjects  in  271. 

SapoeII.,  who  succeeded  his  father  Hormisdas 
II.,  was  a warlike  prince,  and  gained  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  Romans,  but  tarnished  his 
glory  by  a dreadful  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians. b.  3S0. 

Sapor  111.  succeeded  Artaxerxes  II.,  and 
reigned  from  3S4  to  389. 

Sapor,  kilig  of  Armenia,  was  the  son  of 
Yezdedjerd  I.,  king  of  Persia,  and  was  pro- 
claimed at  the  death  of  Khosrou  III.,  to  the 
prejudice  of  Varenes  Sapor.  He  attempted  in 
vaiii  to  detach  his  subjects  from  Christianity 
and  from  an  alliance  with  the  Romans.  W hilst 
making  a journey  to  Ctesiplion,  in  420,  an  in- 
surrection burst  forth  in  Armenia,  which  re- 
sulted in  his  losing  the  crown.  He  was  trea- 
cherously slain  by  his  brother  Behram  V.  in 
the  same  year. 

Sappho,  siif-fo , a celebrated  Greek  poetess, 
who  was  the  inventor  of  the  “ Sapphic  verse.” 
She  excelled  in  lyric  verse,  and  was  held  in  such 
estimation  by  her  countrymen  that  they 
stamped  her  image  on  their  coins.  She  is 
said  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  a young  man 
named  Pliaon,  who  slighted  her ; on  which  she 
threw  herself  into  the  sea  from  the  Leueadian 
rock;  but  Muller  declares  this  to  be  a mere 
fiction.  Fragments  of  her  poems  are  extant. 

b.  at  Lesbos,  and  flourished  about  GOd  b.c. 

Sarpi,  Peter  Paul,  sar-pe,  commomy  called 
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“Father  Paul,”  an  eminent  Italian  historian, 
who  became  a member  of  the  religious  order  of 
Servites,  and  while  still  a young  man  acquired  a 
great  reputation  for  his  extensive  learning  and 
penetrating  genius.  Besides  his  acquaintance 
with  ancient  and  modern  languages,  he  was 
well  versed  in  mathematics,  theology,  and  me- 
dicine. In  the  disputes  between  the  republic  of 
Venice  and  Pope  Paul  V.  he  displayed  so  much 
ability  on  behalf  of  his  country,  that  the  pope 
ordered  him  to  Rome,  and  on  his  refusal  to  go 
thither,  excommunicated  him.  This  did  not 
abate  the  zeal  of  the  virtuous  citizen,  who  con- 
tinued to  vigorously  maintain  the  rights  of 
Venice  against  the  pretended  authority  of  the 
pope.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to  murder 
him,  aud  he  was  attacked  on  the  bridge  of  St. 
Mark  by  five  assassins,  who  left  him  pierced 
with  wounds.  This  infamous  deed  roused  the 
indignation  of  the  senate,  who  offered  large  re- 
wards for  the  apprehension  of  the  assassins  • 
but  they  were  never  discovered.  Father  Paul 
recovered  from  his  wounds,  but  with  ruined 
health.  He  wrote  several  esteemed  works : the 
chief  of  which  were,  “The  History  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,”  “Considerations  on  the 
Censures  of  Paul  V.  against  the  Republic  of 
Venice,”  and  “Treatise  concerning  the  Inquisi- 
tion.” n.  at  Venice,  1552;  d.  1623. 

Sahto,  Andrea  Vanucchi,  sar'-to,  usually 
styled  del  Sarto,  a celebrated  Italian  painter,  so 
named  from  being  the  son  of  a tailor.  He  was 
invited  to  Paris  by  Francis  I.,  for  whom  he 
painted  several  fine  pictures.  Florence  also 
contains  some  examples  of  his  genius.  His 
pictures  are  admirably  designed,  and  are  re- 
markable for  the  excellence  of  the  draperies. 

33.  at  Florence,  1438;  d.  of  the  plague,  1530. 

Saulct,  Louis  Felicien  Joseph  Caignart  de 
sole -se,  a modern  French  antiquary,  who  was’ 
educated  for  the  military  profession,  and  Was 
attached  to  the  army  as  an  artillery  officer,  but 
devoted  lus  leisure  to  the  study  of  arbhseology 
and  numismatics.  His  early  works  upon  tho'se 
sciences  obtained  a great  amount  of  success, 
in  1836  he  gained  a prize  from  the  Institute  for 
his  work  entitled  “An  Essay  on  the  Classifica- 
tion ot  Byzantine  Coins,”  and  subsequently  be- 
came  professor  of  mechanics  at  the  military 
school  of  Metz.  Having  been  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  the  notice  of  the  duke  of  Orleans 
eldest  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  was  appointed 
conservator  of  the  Museum  of  Artillery  at 
Paris,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  prosecute  his 
studies  under  more  favourable  circumstances 
In  1850  he  set  out  for  Palestine,  with  the  view 
ot  making  researches  into  the  antiquities  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Upon  his  return  to  France  he  an- 
nounced that  he  had  discovered  the  site  of  the 
city  of  Sodom,  and  declared  that  he  had  ascer- 
tained the  monuments  known  as  the  “Tombs 

kinSC  FKiT’>  to  tj ir?  «aUty,  those  of  the 
kings  of  Judah,  He,  at  the  same  time,  pre- 
sented to  the  Louvre  a sarcophagus,  which  he 
supposed  to  be  that  of  King  David.  These  as- 
sertions provoked  an  animated  discussion  in  the 
learned  world,  but  he  defended  his  views  with 
the  greatest  warmth.  About  the  same  time  he 
produced  lus  work  entitled  “Travels  upon  the 
Shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  in  the  Biblical 
Countries  with  maps  and  plates.  He  then 
resumed  his  archaeological  studies,  and  pro- 
t»?iC  • ’ a?Ton?  olher  valuable  works,  “ Studies  on 
21C  Numismatics,”  and  also  contributed  a 
number  of  learned  papers  to  the  French  scion- 
yio 
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title  journals.  His  latest  work  was  a “ History 
ol  Judaic  Art,  founded  upon  the  Sacred  and 
Profane  Writings.”  In  1859  he  was  created  a 
senator,  having  previously  been  elected  a mem- 
ber ot  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- 
Lettres^  as  well  as  being  made  an  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  n.  at  Lille,  1807. 

Saumaise,  or  Salmasius,  Claude,  so'-maisse,  a 
learned  French  writer,  who  received  his  first 
education  under  his  father,  and  afterwards 
studied  at  Paris  and  Heidelberg.  Richelieu 
ollercd  him  a considerable  pension  on  condition 
of  settling  in  France,  which  Saumaise  refused, 
f L*?’  however,  conferred  on  him  the  order 
ot  St.  Michael  and  the  brevet  of  a councillor  of 
state.  In  1649  he  wrote  an  able  defence  of 
Charles  I.,  king  of  England,  which  was  replied 
to  by  Milton.  The  year  following,  he  went  to 
Sweden,  on  an  invitation  from  Queen  Christina. 
His  principal  works,  which  were  written  in 
Latin,  were  commentaries  upon  Florus,  Poly- 
histor,  Hippocrates,  &c.  33. 1588;  d.  1653. 

Saumabez,  James,  Lord  de,  so’-ma-rez,  a cele- 
brated English  admiral,  who  entered  the  royal 
navy  in  his  thirteenth  year.  In  1775  he  was 
piomoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  for  his  brave 
conduct  at  the  attack  upon  Charlestown  in 
America,  and  became  commander  in  1781  in 
reward  of  his  gallant  behaviour  during  the"  ac- 
tion off  the  Dogger  Bank,  between  the  English 
fleet,  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  and  the  Dutch, 
commanded  by  Admiral  Zoutman.  He  next 
distinguished  himself  in  the  action  wherein 
Admiral  Rodney  defeated  the  French  fleet 
under  the  Count  de  Grasse;  and,  peace  being 
soon  afterwards  proclaimed,  he  returned  to 
Guernsey,  his  native  island.  In  1793  hostilities 
again  commenced  between  the  English  and  the 
French  republic,  and  Captain  Saumarez  was 
appointed  to  the  Crescent  frigate,  in  which - 
after  a desperate  fight  off  Cherbourg,  he  cap- 
tured the  French  frigate  La  Reunion.  For  this 
service  lie  was  knighted.  In  1794  he  saved  a 
small  force  of  three  frigates  which  had  been 
attacked  m the  English  Channel  by  an  enemy 
more  than  doubly  superior  in  numbers.  In  the 
following  year  he  signalized  himself  in  the  ac- 
tion under  Lord  Bridport;  and  in  1797  bore 
a gallant  part  in  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent.  He  was  second  in  command 
at  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  where  he  was  severely 
wounded.  He  became  a rear-admiral  in  1801 
and  was  created  a baronet.  In  the  same  year 
he  made  an  attack  upon  a French  and  Spanish 

.?£  ° /en  sail  line  and  four  frigates, 

with  a force  of  less  than  half  that  number;  but 
although  m consequence  of  the  disabled  con- 
dition of  liis  vessels,  he  could  not  prevent  the 
enemy  from  re-entering  Cadiz,  he  caused  them  a 
loss  of  three  ships  and  3000  men,  blown  up. 
Killed,  or  taken  prisoners.  Hereupon,  lie  was 
rewarded  with  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  Parliament,  Lord  Nelson 
declaring  that  “a  greater  action  was  never 
fought.  After  performing  other  distinguished 
services,  he,  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1814  bc- 
came  full  admiral,  was  personally  thanked  by 
the  allied  sovereigns  on  their  visit  to  England 
and  was  subsequently  appointed  vice-admiral  of 
Great  Britain.  When  William  IV.  ascended  tlio 
throne,  in  1831,  he  was  created  Lord  de  Sau- 
marez, of  Saumarez,  in  the  island  of  Guernsey 
and  a general  of  marines.  Ho  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  lus  life  m quiet  retirement  upon  his 
estate  in  Guernsey.  The  “ Memoirs  and  Corrc- 
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spondence”  of  this  brave  and  skilful  English 
seaman  have  been  published  by  Sir  John  lioss, 
aud  liis  gallant  deeds  are  narrated  in  detail  in 
the  “ Naval  History”  of  James.  B.  1757 ; D.  1830. 

Saunbeeson,  Dr.  Nicholas,  san'-der-son,  an 
eminent  English  mathematician,  who  lost  his 
sight  when  twelve  months  old,  by  the  small- 
pox, but  was  sent  to  the  free-school  at  Pennis- 
ton,  Yorkshire,  where  he  acquired  great  profi- 
ciency in  classical  learning,  though  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  what  means.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  West,  a 
gentleman  of  fortune,  and  a lover  of  the  ma- 
thematics, who  instructed  him  in  algebra  and 
geometry ; and  he  made  such  progress  that  his 
friends  sent  him  to  Cambridge,  where  he  deli- 
vered lectures  on  mathematics  to  crowded 
audiences.  Having  been  created  master  of  arts 
by  royal  mandate,  he  was  appointed  Lucasian 
professor  of  mathematics  in  1711,  and  in  1728 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  when 
George  II.  visited  the  university.  His  “ Ele- 
ments of  Algebra”  were  printed  at  Cambridge 
in  1740,  and  his  “ Treatise  on  Fluxions”  was 
also  printed  after  his  death,  b.  at  Thurleston, 
Yorkshire,  1682  ; d.  1739. 

Sauein,  Jacques,  so'-rd,  a celebrated  French 
Protestant  divine,  who  went  with  his  father  to 
Geneva,  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  in  1685.  In  the  seventeenth  year  of  his 
age  he  quitted  his  studies  to  bear  arms  in  the 
English  service,  but  soon  returned  to  Geneva. 
On  finishing  his  education  he  went  to  London, 
and  preached  among  his  fellow  exiles  for  five 
years.  About  1705  he  went  to  Holland,  where 
he  became  minister  of  the  French  church  at  the 
Hague.  He  was  an  eloquent  and  majestic 
preacher.  His  sermons,  in  twelve  volumes,  are 
impassioned  and  powerfully  persuasive.  They 
have  been  translated  into  English  by  Robinson 
and  Hunter.  But  his  greatest  work  is  entitled 
" Discourses,  Historical,  Critical,  and  Moral,  on 
the  most  Memorable  Events  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.”  b.  at  Nimes,  1677 ; d.  1730. 

Sauein,  Bernard  Joseph,  a French  dramatic 
poet,  and  son  of  the  preceding,  was  inti- 
mate with  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  and  Helve- 
iius,  of  whom  the  last-named  allowed  him  a 
pension.  He  wrote  several  plays  of  merit;  as 
“Spartacus,”  and  “Blanche  and  Richard,”  tra- 
gedies; and  the  “Anglomania,”  a comedy. 
His  dramatic  works  were  printed  in  1783.  b.  at 
Paris,  1706;  d.  1781. 

Sauein,  Joseph,  a French  mathematician, 
who  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant 
church;  but,  in  1690,  abjured  that  religion  at 
Paris,  obtained  a pension  from  the  government, 
and  devoted  himself  to  mathematical  science. 
He  became  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau,  having  been 
accused  of  writing  some  libellous  verses  against 
persons  of  distinction,  falsely  charged  Saurin 
with  being  the  author.  Saurin  was,  however, 
acquitted,  and  his  accuser  banished.  He  contri- 
buted many  valuable  papers  to  the  Journal  des 
Savans,  and  to  the  “ Memoirs”  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences;  and  wrote  his  own  “ Life.”  b.  at 
Courtaison,  Vaueluse,  1659;  d.  at  Paris,  1737. 

Saussuee,  Horace  Benedict  de,  sose-'soor,  a 
celebrated  Swiss  naturalist,  who  received  his 
education  at  the  college  of  Geneva,  of  which 
learned  establishment  lie  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor, in  his  22nd  year.  His  life  was  spent  in 
uninterrupted  devotion  to  physical  science, 
cither  as  a teacher,  writer,  or  adventurous  ex- 
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plorer.  This  indefatigable  philosopher  resigned 
his  professorship  in  1786,  and  subsequently  be- 
came a member  of  the  Council  of  Two  Hun- 
dred, and  later  still,  when  Geneva  was  united  to 
the  French  Republic,  a member  of  the  National 
Assembly.  But  the  Revolution  robbed  him  of 
nearly  all  his  property,  which  had  been  in- 
vested in  the  public  funds.  Geology,  mineralogy, 
chemistry,  electricity,  meteorology,  were  all  ad- 
vanced by  the  observations  of  his  original  and 
adventurous  mind.  He  was  also  the  inventor 
of  a thermometer  for  ascertaining  the  tempera- 
ture of  water  at  all  depths,  an  electrometer  for 
showing  the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  other  valuable  philosophical  appa- 
ratus. His  most  important  works  were, — 

“ Essays  on  Hygrometry,”  “Dissertatio  Pbysica 
de  Igne,”  and  “ Travels  in  the  Alps,”  in  4 
volumes,  b.  at  Geneva,  1740 ; d.  1799. 

Sauvages,  Francois  Boissier  de,  no-vage',  an 
eminent  French  physician,  who  became  royal 
professor  of  medicine  and  botany  at  Montpel- 
lier, member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  of  several  other  learned  bodies.  He  was 
called  the  Boerhaave  of  Languedoc,  and  during 
thirty  years  laboured  at  a work  in  which  he 
sought  to  classify  diseases  in  a methodical  sys- 
tem. His  most  important  works  were  “Medical 
Nosology”  (in  Latin,)  “ Methodus  Foliorum,” 
and  a translation  of  Hale’s  “ Statistical  Essays,” 
from  the  English,  b.  in  Languedoc,  1706;  d.  1767. 

Sauval,  Henry,  so'-val,  an  eminent  French 
historian,  who,  after  a laborious  study  of  the 
archives  and  maps  relating  to  the  city  of  Paris, 
produced  a learned  and  voluminous  work,  en- 
titled “History  and  Researches  relative  to 
Paris.”  This  monument  of  patient  labour  and 
erudition  was  published  after  the  author’s  death 
in  1724,  with  notes  and  illustrations  by  de 
Launoy,  A.  Galland,  and  others,  b.  at  Paris, 
1620 ; D.  1670. 

Sattveub,  Joseph,  so'-vu(r),  an  eminent  French 
mathematician,  who  was  dumb  till  he  was  seven 
years  of  age,  and  even  then  his  organs  of  speech 
were  so  imperfect  that  he  was  never  able  to 
speak  distinctly.  From  an  early  age  he  evinced 
a capacity  for  the  study  of  mathematics,  which 
he  cultivated  at  the  Jesuits’  college,  Paris,  and 
at  the  age  of  20  had  Prince  Eugene  for  a pupil, 
and  in  1686  was  appointed  mathematical  pro- 
fessor of  the  Royal  College.  He  wrote  a “Treatise 
on  Fortification,”  and  another  on  music,  besides 
several  papers  in  the  “ Memoirs”  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  a member,  b.  at 
LaFleche,  1653;  d.  1716. 

Savage,  Richard,  suv'-aij,  an  English  poet, 
who  was  the  natural  son  of  the  Countess  of 
Macclesfield,  by  Earl  Rivers.  This  unnatural 
woman  caused  him  to  be  brought  up  without  a 
knowledge  of  his  origin,  and  framed  a story  of 
his  death,  to  prevent  his  father  from  leaving 
him  a proper  support.  After  the  death  of  his 
nurse,  he  found  some  papers  which  disclosed 
the  secret  of  his  birth ; but  every  effort  made 
by  him  to  gain  his  mother’s  favour  w-as  in- 
effectual. Having  the  misfortune  to  kill  a man 
in  a tavern  broil,  liis  mother  devised  every  pos- 
sible means  to  get  him  executed ; and  when  lie 
was  condemned,  she  endeavoured  to  prevent  bis 
receiving  a royal  pardon.  His  friends,  how- 
ever, procured  him  a reprieve,  and  Lord  1 yr- 
connel  took  him  into  bis  family.  But  the  tem- 
per and  conduct  of  Savage  were  most  unfor- 
tunate ; be  quarrelled  with  bis  patron  and 
>vas  discarded.  Queen  Caroline  allowed  lum  a 
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pension  of  £50,  which  he  lost  at  her  death,  and 
was  reduced  to  great  distress.  Savage  had  con- 
siderable genius,  but  it  was  uncultivated.  He 
wrote  some  plays  and  poetical  pieces,  the  best 
of  which  is  the  poem  entitled  “ The  Bastard.” 
Dr.  Johnson,  who,  at  the  outset  of  his  career 
was  the  companion  of  the  poet’s  distress,  wrote 
his  biography,  which  is  the  best  piece  in  the 
“Lives  of  the  Poets.”  n.  1698;  d.  in  the 
debtors’  prison,  Bristol,  1743. 

Sayabin,  -Anthelmc  Brillat-,  sa-va-rd,  an 
eminent  French  writer  upon  gastronomy,  who 
at  first  pursued  the  profession  of  an  advocate, 
and  was  afterwards  deputy  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  and  member  of  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion. He  emigrated  to  America  in  1793,  but 
returned  to  his  native  country  three  years  after- 
wards, and  resumed  his  functions  at  the  Court  of 
Cassation.  He  produced  some  minor  pieces  re- 
lative to  his  profession,  but  the  work  which  has 
rendered  his  name  famous  is  the  “ Physiologie 
du  Gout,”  a philosophical  treatise  upon  gastro- 
nomy and  “good  living,”  abounding  in  wit  and 
epigram,  b.  at  Bellay,  1755 ; d.  1826. 

Savary,  J acques,  sa'-vci-re,  aFrench  merchant, 
who  acquired  a fortune  by  commerce,  after  which 
he  became  secretary  to  the  king.  He  wrote  the 
“Complete  Merchant,”  which  passed  through 
many  editions.  He  also  had  a principal  share 
in  the  drawing  up  of  the  commercial  code 
known  as  the  “Code  Savary.”  b.  at  Douay, 
1622;  d.  1690.— His  sons,  Jacques  and  Philemon’ 
published  their  father’s  work,  under  the  title 
of  a “ Universal  Dictionary  of  Commerce.” 
Sayary,.  Nicholas,  an  eminent  French  travel- 
ler, who,  in  1776,  went  to  Egypt,  whence  he 
travelled  through  Greece  and  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago.  On  his  return  to  France,  about 
lv81,  he  published  the  “Koran,”  translated 
trom  the  Arabic;  “Letters  on  Egypt,”  and 
Letters  on  Greece.”  b.  at  Vitrd,  1750;  n.  1788 
Savary,  Anne  Jean  Marie,  Duke  of  Rovigo 
a celebrated  French  general,  who  entered 
the  army  in  1789,  and  in  four  years  became 
a captain..  At  the  battle  of  Marengo,  in  1800, 
he  was  aide-de-camp  to  General  Desaix,  and, 
UP°D  the  death  of  that  commander,  was 
attached  to.  the  person  of  Bonaparte  in  the 
same  capacity.  In  1802  the  first  consul  ap- 
pointed him  head  of  the  secret  police,  and  while 
holding  that  post,  he  had  the  superintendence 
ol  the  Duke  d’Enghien’s  execution.  In  1805  he 
was  created  general  of  division,  and,  after  dis- 
tinguishing himself  at  Austerlitz,  Eylau,  Ostro- 
Jenka,  and  Friedland,  he  received  the  title  of 
p n .Kovio°>  and  was  nominated  governor 
ot  Prussia.  He  was,  in  1808,  appointed  to  the 
command-in-chicf  of  the  army  of  Spain,  and 
retained  it  until  the  arrival  of  Joseph  Bona- 
parte. In  1810  he  succeeded  the  duke  of  Otranto 
as  minister-general  of  police,  and  although  he 
tailed  to  discover  the  plot  of  General  Mallet  be- 
tore  it  had  almost  attained  to  maturity,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  justifying  himself  with  the  emperor 
who,  on  hearing  of  the  conspiracy,  had  hastily 
returned  from  Russia.  In  1815  his  devotion  to 
the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  caused  him  to  follow 
the  deposed  potentate  to  Rochefort,  and  he  even 
requested  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  him  to 
Sp  clena,  but  was  refused  permission  by  the 
twitish  Government.  His  unpopularity  with 
his  countrymen  was  very  great,  and  he  only 
emerged  from  obscurity  on  two  subsequent 
occasions— in  1823,  when  he  attempted  to  vin- 
dicate his  conduct  in  the  execution  of  the  Duko 
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d Enghien,  but  only  drew  upon  himself  greater 
discredit,  before  which  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  France ; and  again  in  1831-33,  when  he 
held  the  command  in  Algeria,  b.  at  Mans, 
1774;  d.  1833. 

Saville,  George.  (See  Halifax,  Marquis  of.) 

Sa vile,  Sir  Henry,  sdv'-il,  a learned  English 
mathematician,  who  became  fellow  and  warden 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  provost  of  Eton 
college.  James  I.,  on  his  accession,  conferred 
on  lum  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  was  a 
munificent  patron  of  learning,  and  founded 
two  professorships  at  Oxford,  one  of  astronomy 
and  the  other  of  geometry.  He  published  edi- 
tions ot  St.  Chrysostom’s  works,  translated  part 
of  Tacitus, .and  wrote  a “ Treatise  on  Military 
Allairs,  or  the  Roman  Warfare,”  &c.  b.  near 
Halifax,  1549 ; d.  at  Eton,  1622. 

Savile,  Sir  . George,  a public-spirited  and 
patriotic  English  senator,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  American  war, 
and  by  bringing  in  the  bill  for  repealing  the 
penal  statutes  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  for 
which  his  house  was  destroyed  in  the  memo- 
rable riots  of  June,  1780.  b.  1725 ; d.  1784. 

Savonarola,  sa'-vo-na-ro-la,  an  Italian  monk, 
of  the  order  of  Dominicans,  who  became  a cele- 
brated preacher  at  Florence,  where  he  publicly 
declaimed  against  the  vices  of  the  priests  anil 
the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  church,  for  which 
he  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  and  con- 
clcmned  to  the  flames,  which  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted  in  1498.  He  wrote  Sermons,  a treatise 
entitled  “ The  Triumph  of  the  Cross,”  and  other 
works,  b.  at  Ferarra,  1452. 

Saxe,  Marshal,  sax,  (Count  Maurice  of 
Saxony),  was  the  natural  son  of  Frederick 
Augustus  I.,  elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of 
Poland,  and  of  the  Countess  of  Konigsmarck. 
*rom  his . childhood  he  evinced  proofs  of  a 
martial  spirit.  In  1709  he  served  with  Prince 
Eugene  and  Marlborough  in  the  Netherlands. 
He  next  displayed  great  valour  under  his  father 
in  the  war  against  the  Swedes,  particularly  at 
the  siege  of  Stralsund.  In  1717  he  was  with 
Prince  Eugene  in  Hungary,  where  he  raised 
the  siege  of  Belgrade,  and  contributed  to  the 
defeat  of  the  Turks.  After  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
he  went  to  France,  where  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
at  that  time  regent,  gave  him  the  rank  of 
mareclial-de-camp.  Having  obtained  a regi- 
ment, lie  employed  himself  in  improving  mili- 
tary tactics,  and  introducing  a new  system  of 
manoeuvres.  In  1726  the  States  of  Courland 
elected  him  their  sovereign,  on  which  Poland 
and  Russia  joined  against  him,  and,  after  a 
brave  defence,  the  Count  was  obliged  to  quit 
the  government  and  the  country.  He  then  re- 
turned to  France,  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  mathematics,  and  wrote  his  “Reveries.” 
On  the  death  ol  his  father,  in  1733,  war  was  re- 
kindled between  France  and  Austria,  and  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  his  brother,  offered  him  the 
command  of  his  forces,  which  he  declined  giv- 
ing the  preference  to  the  French  service.  Ho 
then  joined  Marshal  the  dulcc  of  Berwick  on  tlio 
Rhine,  and  displayed  great  skill  and  bravery  at 
the  siege  of  Philipsburg,  for  which  he  was  made 
lieutenant-general.  In  1741  the  Count  took 
Prague,  which  was  followed  by  the  capture  of 
Egra.  In  1744  he  was  made  marshal  of  France 
and  commander-in-chief  in  Flanders.  The  next 
year  he  gained  the  battle  of  Fontcnoy,  though 
lie  was  so  ill  as  to  be  carried  on  a litter  This 
victory  was  followed  by  the  fill  f sov.-rn.!  sf-mr* 
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towns,  particularly  Brussels.  In  1746  he  gained 
the  battle  of  Roeoux,  and  the  same  year  was  ap- 
pointed marshal  of  all  the  French  armies,  go- 
vernor of  all  the  places  conquered  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  loaded  with  honours  by  Louis  XV. 
Marshal  Saxe  was  a ripe  and  good  soldier  both 
theoretically  and  practically,  though  his  literary 
acquirements  were  of  a mean  order;  but  his 
work  upon  military  matters  nevertheless  con- 
tains much  that  is  valuable.  It  was  translated 
into  English  by  Sir  William  Fawcett,  under  the 
title  of  “ Tho  Beveries,  or  Memoirs  upon  the 
Art  of  War,  by  Field-Marshal  Count  Saxe.” 
He  was  a man  of  great  size  and  extraordinary 
personal  strength — one  of  his  feats  was  the 
breaking  in  two  of  a French  coin  of  about  an 
equal  size  with  an  English  crown-piece,  n.  at 
Dresden,  1696 ; d.  in  France,  1750. 

Saxo,  sax'-o,  surnamed  “Grammaticus,”  a 
Danish  historian,  who  went  to  Paris  in  1177, 
and  became  a member  of  the  religious  order  of 
St.  Genevieve.  He  wrote  the  “ History  of  the 
Northern  Nations,”  founded  upon  the  popular 
traditions;  the  “Icelandic  Sagas,”  and  the 
“ Songs  of  the  Scalds.”  n,  in  Denmark ; d.  about 
1204. 

Sat,  Jean  Baptiste,  sai,  an  eminent  French 
writer  upon  political  economy,  who  was  among 
the  first  to  popularize  that  study  in  his  native 
country.  His  chief  works  were,  a Treatise  and 
a Catechism  of  Political  Economy,  and  “ Letters 
to  Malthus  upon  various  Questions  in  Political 
Economy.”  b.  at  Lyons,  1767 ; d.  at  Paris,  1832. 

Scjevola.  (See  Menus.) 

S cab  a,  Bartolomeo,  ska! -la,  an  Italian  states- 
man, who  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  Cosmo, 
duke  of  Tuscany,  and  obtained  several  honour- 
able appointments  in  his  native  country.  He 
wrote  a “ History  of  Florence”  in  Latin,  “Let- 
ters,” and  other  works,  b.  at  Florence,  about 
1430;  d.  1497. 

Scaliger,  Julius  Caesar,  sJcal'-e-jer,  a learned 
Italian  writer,  who  in  his  youth  became  page  to 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  afterwards  served 
in  the  army,  which  he  quitted  to  study  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  the  science  of  medicine.  He 
accompanied  the  bishop  of  Agen  to  France,  as 
physician,  in  1525,  and  remained  there  till  his 
death.  He  was  a man  of  extraordinary  acquire- 
ments, both  in  science  and  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages; but  it  is  as  a commentator  upon  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  that  he  is  chiefly 
known.  His  most  important  works  were  a “Trea- 
tise on  the  Art  of  Poetry,”  “ Excrcitations 
against  Cardan,"  “ Commentaries  on  Aristotle’s 
History  of  Animals,”  “Notes,  Dissertations, 
and  Commentaries  upon  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Classics,”  and  Latin  poems,  b.  in  Italy,  1484; 
d.  at  Agen,  1558. 

Scaliger,  Joseph  Justus,  a distinguished 
French  scholar,  and  son  of  the  preceding, 
studied  at  the  college  of  Bordeaux,  and  after- 
wards at  Paris.  Becoming  a Calvinist,  he, 
in  1593,  removed  to  Leyden,  and  obtained  a 
professorship.  Scaliger  was  a man  of  the  most 
extensive  learning,  but  petulant  and  illiberal. 
His  principal  works  are,  “ De  Emcndatione 
Temporum,”  in  which  he  established  a sound 
system  of  chronology,  Latin  epistles,  commen- 
taries, and  annotations  upon  ancient  classics, 
and  Latin  poems,  b.  at  Agen,  France,  1540; 
d.  at  Leyden,  1609. 

Scamozzi,  Vincent,  ska-mol'-se,  a celebrated 
Italian  .architect,  whose  principal  works  are  at 
Venice,  and  the  most  remarkable  is  tho  citadel 
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of  Palma.  Ho  composed  a treatise  on  his  art, 
of  great  merit,  entitled  “ Architettura  Uni- 
versale.” This  work  was  to  have  consisted  often 
books,  but  six  only  were  completed,  which  were 
published  just  before  his  death,  b.  at  Viceiiza, 
1552;  d.  at  Venice,  1616. 

Scandee-Beg,  or  George  Casteiota,  skait- 
der-beg',  a prince  of  Albania,  who  was  given 
by  his  father,  John  Castriota,  with  his  three 
brothers,  as  hostages  to  Amurath  II.,  who 
caused  him  to  be  educated  as  a Mussulman, 
and  placed  him  in  command  of  5000  cavalry. 
On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1432,  he  formed 
the  design  of  recovering  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors ; and  being  sent  against  Hungary,  he 
entered  into  a secret  treaty  with  Hunniades  Cor- 
vinus,  king  of  that  country,  seized  the  sultan’s 
secretary,  and  compelled  him  to  write  and  seal 
an  order  to  the  governor  of  Albania,  command- 
ing him  to  deliver  the  capital  to  Scander-Beg. 
He  then  repaired  thither,  and  ascended  the 
throne  in  1443.  Amurath  laid  siege  to  Croia, 
the  capital  of  Albania,  but  was  twice  defeated. 
The  war  was  continued  by  Iris  successor,  Ma- 
homet II.,  till  1461,  when  the  independence  of 
the  country  was  settled  by  treaty.  Scander- 
Beg  afterwards  went  to  Italy,  to  assist  Fer- 
dinand, king  of  Aragon,  who  was  closely  be- 
sieged in  Bari.  The  Albanian  hero  relieved 
the  place,  and  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Count  of  Anjou,  b.  1464;  d.  in  Venetia,  1467. 

Scapula,  Jean,  skap'-u-la,  a learned  lexico- 
grapher, who  completed  his  education  at  Lau- 
sanne, after  which  he  was  employed  in  the 
printing-office  of  Henri  Stephens,  at  Paris. 
While  engaged  in  correcting  the  famous  “ The- 
saurus Lingute  Graecse,”  Scapula  made  a secret 
abridgment,  which  was  printed  in  1579,  under 
the  title  of  a Greek  Lexicon,  and  proved  the 
ruin  of  Stephens,  whose  work  was  expensive. 
b.  probably  at  Lausanne,  about  1540;  d.  at 
Paris,  about  1615. 

Scarlatti,  Alexander,  scar-lat'-te,  an  emi- 
nent Italian  composer,  who  was  the  founder  of 
the  Neapolitan  school  of  music.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  two  hundred  masses,  a hundred 
operas,  and  three  thousand  cantatas.  His  writ- 
ings, although  they  produced  a revolution  in  the 
style  of  operatic  music,  are  almost  all  com- 
pletely forgotten,  b.  at  Naples,  1659;  d.  in 
Sweden,  1725. 

Scarlatti,  Domenico,  an  eminent  Italian 
composer,  and  the  son  of  the  preceding,  who 
made  the  acquaintance,  at  Venice,  of  Handel, 
to  whom  he  was  ardently  attached,  and  fol- 
lowed to  Rome.  In  1735  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  royal  chapel  at  Madrid,  and 
teacher  to  the  queen  of  Spain.  He  wrote 
several  operas,  and  pieces  for  the  harpsichord, 
which  were  once  highly  popular,  b.  16&3; 
d.  1757. 

Scarlett,  James.  (See  Abinger,  Lord.) 

Scarpa,  Antonio,  skaiJ-pa,  a celebrated 
Italian  physician  and  writer  upon  medicine,  was 
born  of  parents  in  very  humble  circumstances, 
but  was,  through  the  liberality  of  a distant 
relation,  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the 
university  of  Padua,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  assiduity.  In  1772  he  was  in- 
vited to  fulfil  tho  professorship  of  anatomy  at 
flic  university  of  Modena,  and  subsequently 
became  surgeon-in-chicf  to  the  military  hos- 
pital of  the  same  city.  After  visiting  Franco 
and  England,  in  both  of  which  countries  ho 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  most  illustrious 
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physicians  of  the  time,  lie,  iu  1783,  became  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  in  the  university  of  Pavia. 
In  1814  lie  was  appointed  director  of  the  Medi- 
cal Faculty  of  Pavia.  A simple  enumeration  of 
the  titles  of  the  various  works  of  this  great 
physician  would  occupy  almost  a column  of  this 
dictionary;  but  there  was  not  one  of  them  that 
had  not  a practical  value.  He  wrote  upon  the 
anatomy  of  the  organs  of  smell;  of  hearing; 
upon  the  cure  of  aneurism,  hernia,  the  diseases 
of  the  eye;  on  the  operation  for  the  stone; 
and  decided  in  the  affirmative  the  question 
whether  the  heart  was  supplied  with  nerves,  a 
disputed  point  until  his  time.  Indeed  there 
was  scarcely  a department  of  medical  science 
which  did  not  engross  his  attention  or  was  not 
illuminated  by  his  valuable  writings,  b.  at  La 
Motta,  Friuli,  17^ ; d.  at  Pavia,  1833. 

Scarron",  Paul,  skar'-rawng,  a celebrated 
French  burlesque  writer,  who,  in  order  to  pro- 
pitiate his  father,  a wealthy  counsellor  of  the 
Parliament,  entered  into  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
and  obtained  a canonrv  at  Mans;  but  his  con- 
duct was  characterized  by  the  utmost  license. 
Once  during  the  carnival,  he  and  three  of  his 
companions  daubed  their  bodies  with  honey, 
and  afterwards  rolled  in  feathers.  Thus  plumed, 
they  went  forth ; but  the  people  attacked  them, 
and,  to  escape  from  their  assailants,  they  hid 
themselves  in  the  rushes  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Sarthe.  Scarron  alone  survived  the  cold 
and  exposure  to  which  the  unfeathered  bipeds 
had  been  subjected,  but  at  the  cost  of  remain- 
ing a cripple  for  life.  He  subsequently . re- 
moved to  Paris,  where  he  found  employment 
as  a playwright,  and  obtained  a pension  of  50.) 
crowns  from  Anne  of  Austria.  In  1652  he 
married  Mademoiselle  d’Aubignd,  afterwards 
the  famous  Madame  deMaintenon;  and  thence- 
forth he  passed  his  days  as  the  head  of  a witty 
and  brilliant  society  which  made  his  home  its 
rendezvous.  Scarron,  who  was  a man  of  in- 
ilnitc  humour,  maintained  his  cheerfulness,  and 
indeed  made  a joke  of  his  sufferings,  through- 
out his  life.  He  wrote  a number  of  comedies, 
a travesty  of  Virgil’s  “ /Encid,”  several  poems, 
and  the  “Roman  Comique,”  which  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
i_hc  best  edition  of  liis  works  is  that  of  Paris 
1786.  b.  at  Paris,  about  1610 ; d.  1660. 

Sciiadow,  Johann  Gottfried,  sha'-dou,  an 
eminent  Qerrnan  sculptor,  who  studied  at  Rome, 
and,  upon  returning  to  Berlin  in  1788,  obtained 
ample  employment.  His  finest  works  are,  the 
monument  to  Count  von  der  Mark ; the  eques- 
trian statues  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  of 
field- Marshal  Blucher;  and  the  sculpture  on 
the  Mint  at  Berlin.  He  was  professor,  and  after- 
wards director,  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 
m Berlin.  His  writings  upon  art  were  valuable  ■ 
the  most  important  of  them  being,  “Polyklet’ 
or  the  Groups  of  Mankind,  according  to  their 
Laces  and  Periods;”  and  “National  Physi- 
ognomy,  or  Observations  upon  the  Distinction 
ot  the  Features,  and  of  the  External  Form  of 
Human  Heads.”  b.  at  Berlin,  1764;  n.  at  the 
same  city,  1850.— Two  of  his  sons,  Rudolph  and 
Frederick  William,  became  distinguished  as 
artists;  the  first  as  a sculptor,  and  the  latter  as 
an  historical  painter.  Rudolph  d.  at  Rome,  in 
his  37th  year,  1822. 

ScnA™,  Godfrey,  shal'-ken,  an  eminent 
s' ten  painter,  who  was  a disciple  of  Gerard 
JJouw,  and  resided  for  some  time  in  London, 
where  he  painted  a remarkable  portrait  of 
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William  III.  by  candlelight,  the  king  him- 
self holding  the  candle,  b.  at  Dort,  1643  ; 
d.  1706. 

Schamtl,  slia'-mil,  the  prophet  and  supreme 
military  chieftain  of  the  Circassians,  who  com- 
menced his  warlike  career  in  1824,  by  ardently 
throwing  himself  into  the  struggle  which  ICasi- 
Mollah,  the  supreme  chief  of  his  country  at 
that  period,  had  commenced  against  the  Rus- 
sians. Until  the  year  1831  the  Circassians  suc- 
cessfully maintained  themselves  against  their 
enemies;  but  at  that  date  General  Rosen,  with 
a formidable  army,  drove  them  from  all  their 
positions,  and  besieged  them  in  the  stronghold 
of  Ilimry,  in  the  north  of  Daghestan,  which 
place  was  taken,  though  with  great  loss  to  the 
Russians.  Kasi-Mollah  and  nearly  all  his  fol- 
lowers perished,  and  Schamyl  was  left  for  dead 
upon  the  sanguinary  field.  When  he  re-appeared, 
it  was  thought  he  had  risen  from  death,  and  he 
found  his  fellow-countrymen  acting  under  an- 
other chief,  whose  commands  he  himself  pre- 
pared to  obey  implicitly.  This  chief  was, 
however,  shortly  afterwards  slain  with  all 
Ins  body-guard,  except  Schamyl,  who  once 
more  escaped  as  if  by  a miracle.  From  this 
time  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  their  born 
leader  by  the  Circassians,  who,  moreover  so 
great  was  his  character  for  piety,  began  to  look 
upon  him  as  a prophet.  In  1836  he  proclaimed 
a holy  war  against  the  Russians,  which  he  sus- 
tained during  nearly  a quarter  of  a century, 
keeping  large  armies  in  check  with  a mere 
handful  of  men,  defending  step  by  step  his 
native  fastnesses,  and,  by  a mixture  of  skill  and 
audacity,  drawing  his  antagonists  into  ambus- 
cades, or  compelling  them  to  beat  disastrous 
retreats.  In  1859,  however,  he  found  himself 
deserted  by  many  of  the  native  chieftains,  whose 
co-operation  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
maintain  the  struggle  against  the  power  and 
resources  of  Russia.  He  and  his  son  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  Russia  became  mistress  of  a 
territory  which  she  had  so  long  coveted,  and  for 
which  she  had  lavished  so  much  blood  and 
treasure.  Schamyl  might  be  termed  not  alone 
the  Abd-el-Kader,  but  also  the  Mohammed  of 
the  Caucasus,  b.  at  the  village  of  TIimry,  Dag- 
hestan, 1797.  a 

Schank,  John,  shank,  a naval  officer,  en- 
tered the  service  early  in  life,  and  distinguished 
mm  self  oil  the  Canadian  lakes  during  the  Avne- 
rican  war,  as  an  able  engineer.  After  the  peace, 
he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  improvement 
ot  shipping,  and,  among  oilier  contrivances, 
invented  one  for  navigating  vessels  in  shallow 
watei,  by  means  ol  sliding  keels.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  the  defence  of  the  British  coast,  and 
m the  transport  service  during  the  war  with 
F rance,  and  became  admiral  of  the  Blue  in  1821 
He  was  one  of  the  first  founders  of  the  Society 
tor  Promoting  Naval  Architecture,  and  wrote 
several  valuable  papers  for  the  institution,  b in 
Fifcshire,  1740;  d.  1823. 

Scheeee,  Charles  William,  slia'i  -le[r) , a cele- 
brated Prussian  chemist,  who  was  at  first  an 
apprentice  and  assistant  to  an  apothecary  at 
Gothenburg,  but  afterwards  set  up  in  business 
on  his  own  accoupt  at  Upsal.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Priestley,  no  person  made  so  many  dis- 
coveries in  chemistry  as  Sclieele.  lie  made 
known  oxygen  gas,  chlorine,  turtaric  acid,  fluoric 
acid,  barytes,  and  the  arsenite  of  copper,  or  mine- 
ia.1  green,  &c.  j lie  was  also  one  ot  the  founders 
of oiganic  chemistry.  His  treatisesand memoirs. 
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contributed  to  the  “ Transactions  ” of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Stockholm,  of  which  he  was 
a member,  were  republished  under  the  title  of 
“ Collection  of  Researches  made  by  C.W.  Scheele 
into  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,"  Ber- 
lin, 1793.  Another  important  work  of  his  was 
“ Chemical  Observations  and  Experiments  on 
Air  and  Fire.”  b.  at  Stralsund,  Pomerania, 
17-12;  n.  at  Roping',  near  Stockholm,  1786. 

ScnEEHAKEits,  Peter,  shai' -na-lcers,  an  emi- 
nent Flemish  sculptor,  who  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  England,  and  became  the  rival  of 
Koubiliac  and  Rysbraeck.  His  best  works  are 
the  monuments  to  Shakspeare,  Dryden,  and 
the  duke  of  Albemarle,  in  Westminster  Abbey; 
the  bronze  statue  of  Guy  in  Guy’s  Hospital ; and 
those  of  Major  Lawrence  and  Lord  Clive  in  the 
old  India  House.  In  1770  he  returned  to  Ant- 
werp. n.  at  Antwerp,  1691;  d.  about  1773. 

Scheffer,  Ary,  shef  -fer,  an  eminent  French 
historical  painter,  who,  after  studying  in  Hol- 
land, went  to  Paris,  where  he  finished  his 
artistic  education  under  Baron  Guerin.  In  1812 
he  exhibited  his  first  picture  at  the  Paris  Exlri- 
b-tion,  and  from  that  time  rose  rapidly  to  the 
highest  position  both  as  an  historical  and  genre 
painter.  His  manner  partook  of  the  lofty  and 
devotional  character  of  the  modern  German 
school,  combined  with  a certain  Gallic  style  of 
colour  and  effect.  As  a portrait  painter  he  was 
likewise  eminently  successful,  his  best  works  in 
this  line  of  art  being  the  portrait  of  Charles 
Dickens,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1856 ; Talleyrand,  Lamartine,  and  the  ex-queen 
of  the  French.  Many  of  his  finest  productions 
have  been  made  familiar  to  the  English  public 
through  the  medium  of  the  engraver’s  art;  as 
for  example,  the  reproductions  of  his  “ Faust,  ’ 
“Mignon,”  “Francesca  da  Rimini  and  her 
Lover  meeting  Dante  and  Virgil  in  Hell,”  and 
Byron’s  “ Giaour.”  He  was  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  received  many  other 
acknowledgments  from  the  different  continental 
governments  of  his  genius  as  an  artist,  b.  1795 ; 
D.  1858. 

Scheffer,  Arnold,  a modern  French  writer, 
and  brother  of  the  preceding,  who  produced  a 
“ History  of  Germany,”  “ The  English  Nation 
and  Government,”  and  other  historical  works. 
Asa  political  writer,  he  was  one  of  the  most  de- 
termined opponents  of  the  government  of  Louis 
Philippe,  b.  1796 ; n.  1853. 

Scheffer,  Henry,  a modern  French  painter, 
and  brother  of  the  preceding,  who  became  che- 
valier of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  produced 
some  fine  works,  the  best  of  which  were,  “Joan 
of  Arc  on  her  way  to  Execution,”  and  “Char- 
lotte Corday  removed  from  the  Corpse  of  Marat.” 


B.  1799  ; d.  1862. 

Scheming,  Frederick  Augustus,  shel  -ling, 
a German  novelist,  who  at  first  served  m the 
army,  and  attained  the  grade  of  captain  of  aitil- 
lery  in  1807,  but  retired  shortly  afterwards,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Dresden,  where  he 
composed  a great  number  of  romances  which 
were  highly  popular  in  Germany,  He  also  wrote 
a drama  entitled  “Elise  de  (Colmar.  b.  at 
Dresden,  1766;  d.  at  the  same  city,  183J. 

Scheming,  Frederick  William  Joseph,  an 
eminent  German  metaphysician,  who  succeeded 
Fichte  as  professor  of  philosophy  m the  uni- 
versity of  Jena.  At  first  an  ardent  advocate  for 
the  theories  of  the  latter  philosopher,  he  gra- 
dually drew  away  from  them,  until,  in  1802,  lie 
established  a new  set  of  philosophical  ideas,  an 
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account  of  which  was  given  to  the  German 
public  in  a work  entitled  “ Essay  upon  the  Dif- 
ference in  the  Systems  of  Schelling  and  Fichte." 
In  time  these  new  philosophical  ideas  super- 
seded those  of  Fichte,  just  as  Schelling’s  theories 
were  at  a later  period  supplanted  by  the  Hege- 
lian philosophy.  In  1841  he  became  professor 
at  the  university  of  Berlin,  in  which  city  he 
continued  to  reside  until  liis  death.  His  most 
important  works  were — “On  the  System  of 
Transcendental  Idealism;”  “ Discourse  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Art”  (translated  into  English) ; 
and  “The  Philosophy  of  Nature.”  n.  at  Lcon- 
berg,  AVurtemberg,  i.775;  d.  at  Berlin,  1854. 

Schiller,  Frederick,  shit-ler,  a celebrated 
German  poet  and  dramatist,  who  was  the  son 
of  an  army  surgeon,  and  at  first  studied  the 
law,  which  he  exchanged  for  medicine,  and, 
after  taking  his  degree,  became  physician  to  a 
regiment  stationed  at  Stuttgart.  Meanwhile 
his  leisure  had  been  given  to  the  study  of  the 
poets  and  dramatists  of  England  and  Germany ; 
and  in  secret  he  composed  his  tragedy  of  “ The 
Robbers,”  which  was  produced  at  Mannheim  in 
1782.  The  tragedy  obtained  an  immense  suc- 
cess; but  the  author  having  ventured  to  go 
without  leave  to  the  theatre  at  Mannheim,  he 
was  for  that  offence  put  under  arrest.  Soon 
afterwards  he  fled  to  Mannheim,  where  he  ob- 
tained employment  as  dramatist  to  the  theatre, 
produced  two  tragedies,  “ Fiesco”  and  “ In- 
trigue and  Love,”  and  translated  Shakspeare’s 
“ Macbeth.”  In  1785  he  went  to  Leipzic,  after- 
wards to  Dresden,  and  in  1789  settled  at  J ena, 
where  he  had  been  appointed  professor  of 
history.  It  was  here  that  he  married  and  wrote 
his  “ History  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,”  and 
some  essays  upon  the  Kantian  philosophy.  In 
1799  he  produced  his  play  of  “Wallenstein,” 
well  known  to  the  English  reader  through  the 
fine  translation  by  Coleridge.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  once  more  changed  his  abode,  and 
went  to  Weimar,  where  he  became  the  intimate 
friend  of  Gothe,  and  his  fellow-superintendent 
of  the  theatre  there.  His  “ Mary  Stuart”  ap- 
peared in  1800 ; and  in  the  following  year  “ The 
Maid  of  Orleans.”  “ The  Bride  of  Messina”  was 
produced  in  1803,  with  less  success  than  his 
previous  works;  but  “William  Tell,”  which 
came  out  in  the  following  year,  redeemed  the 
comparative  failure  of  its  predecessor.  Of  this 
play,  Carlyle  says,  it  “is  one  of  Schiller’s  very 
finest  dramas ; it  exhibits  some  of  the  highest 
triumphs  which  his  genius,  combined  with  his 
art,  ever  realized.”  in  1S05  he  was  attacked  by 
a fatal  illness.  As  his  end  approached,  he  was 
asked  how  he  felt,  and  answered,  “ Calmer  and 
calmer;”  and,  just  before  breathing  his  last, 
said,  “Many  things  were  growing  clear  and 
plain  to  him.”  His  poems  of  the  lyrical  order 
have  always  been  held  in  the  most  enthusiastic 
admiration  in  Germany,  where  they  are  quoted 
by  every  one.  These  compositions  arc  also 
more  popular  in  England  than  the  dramas, 
which  fall  immeasurably  short  of  the  works  of 
the  greatest  English  poets ; but,  although  they 
contain  many  defects — principally  of  construc- 
tion, or  imperfectly-defined  individuality  of  cha- 
racter— they  are  so  full  of  the  finest  spirit  ot 
poetry,  so  redolent  of  the  most  exalted  senti- 
ments, that  they  are  worthy  of  the  honour  ir 
which  Germany  holds  them.  A translation  oi 
the  lyrical  poems  and  ballads  of  Schiller  has 
been  made  by  Lord  Lytton,  Sir  John  Bowring, 
and  others.  His  plays  have  also  been  reproduced] 
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in  an  English  form  by  various  authors,  n.  at 
Marbach,  1759;  d.  at  Weimar,  1805. 

Schimmelpenninck,  Kutger  John,  shim'- 
mel-pen'-nink,  an  eminent  Dutch  statesman, 
who  was  educated  for,  and  exercised  the  profes 
sion  of  advocate,  and  in  1785-86  played  a dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  efforts  made  by  the 
United  Provinces  to  accomplish  a wise  and  mo- 
derate revolution.  In  1795  he  displayed  great 
eloquence  at  the  National  Batavian  Convention. 
He  was  afterwards  ambassador  at  Paris,  pleni- 
potentiary at  the  congress  of  Amiens  (1802), 
and  finally  ambassador  at  London.  For  fif- 
teen months  (in  1805-6)  he  governed  Holland 
with  the  greatest  success  as  grand-pensionary. 
During  the  reign  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  Schim- 
melpenninck  lived  in  retirement,  but  was  never- 
theless frequently  consulted  on  matters  of  state. 
When  Holland  was  incorporated  with  the  em- 
pire, he  became  a member  of  the  “ Senate  Con- 
servatem”  of  France,  b. 1761;  d.  1825. 

Scklegel,  John  Elias,  sldai'-gel,  a German 
writer,  who  became  professor  of  modern  history 
at  the  academy  of  Soroe.  He  wrote  some  dramas, 
and  a number  of  poetical  pieces  of  merit,  b.  at 
Meissen,  1718;  d.  at  Soroe,  1749.— His  two 
brothers,  John  Adolphus  and  John  Heinrich, 
also  distinguished  themselves  in  literature. 

Schlegkl,  Augustus  William  von,  a cele- 
brated German  poet  and  critic,  studied  at  Got- 
tingen under  Reyne,  who  had  so  high  an 
opinion  of  his  classical  attainments  that  he 
allowed  him  to  make  an  index  to  his  edition  of 
“ Virgil."  Fie  was  afterwards  a lecturer  at  the 
same  university,  and  commenced  his  poetical 
career  with  some  poems  and  translations  of 
Dante,  which  secured  him  a high  place  among 
the  writers  of  his  country.  He  began  his  cele- 
brated translation  of  Shakspeare  in  1797,  and, 
in  the  same  year,  was  appointed  to  a professor- 
ship at  Jena.  In  1805  he  became  acquainted 
with  Madame  de  Stael-Holstein,  whom  he  ac- 
companied upon  a journey  through  several 
countries.  The  influence  of  this  learned  and 
cultivated  lady  upon  his  mode  of  thought  was 
ver\  great,  and  it  was  through  her  writings  that 
he  became  known  in  France.  In  1808  he  com- 
menced the  delivery  of  his  famous  lectures  on 
dramatic  art ; having  previously  produced  some 
poems  and  criticisms  upon  the  literature  and  fine 
arts,  which  were  received  with  applause.  After 
the  occupation  of  Paris  he  went  to  reside  at  the 
C°vu  sea^  Madame  de  Stael,  and  remained 
with  her  until  her  death  in  1818.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  nominated  professor  of 
history  in  the  university  of  Bonn,  and,  after 
uevoting  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of 
ansknt,  he  established,  at  his  own  cost,  a 
S'ffg-offiee  at  Bonn,  for  the  production  of 
orks  in  that  ancient  language.  He  also 
ounrjed  a Beview  for  the  discussion  of  Indian 
terature;  and  gave  Latin  translations  of  the 
..  ^a(na7i);na”  and  the  “ Bliagavad-Gita,”  two 
W KhfS«Pthe  Sanskrit  tongue.  His  last  work 
“ „8  . Essays,  Literary  and  Historical,”  which 
ppeared  in  1842.  The  most  important  works 

„ lls„“ jstingmshed  scholar,  critic,  and  poet, 
tnro’>  lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Litera- 

lk.hn>=acJan!.  ation  of  forms  a volume  of 

« J1*8  standard  Library;  the  translation  of 
w^Bpem;"  an  edition  of  the  “Nicbelun- 
] 7ii7  and  a collection  of  poems,  b.  at  Hanover, 

iisthiwiiS?1'!  Broderick  Charles  William  von,  a 
SLnguished  German  critic,  philosopher,  and 
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philologist,  was  the  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  and  was  designed  for  commercial 
pursuits ; but  his  disposition  was  so  strongly 
inclined  towards  literature,  that  his  father  sent 
him  to  the  university  of  Gottingen,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philology.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Leipzic,  and  in  1798  pro- 
duced a portion  of  a “ History  of  Greece  and 
Home,”  _ as  well  as  a fragment  of  a German 
translation  of  Plato.  He  had  been  previously 
engaged  .with  his  brother  in  editing  a literary 
journal  called  the  “Athenaeum,”  the  influence 
of  which  print  upon  the  contemporary  litera- 
ture of  Germany  was  enormous,  although  the 
paper  did  not  appear  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
third  volume.  His  next  great  undertaking  was 
the  delivering  of  a course  of  lectures  upon 
philosophy  at  Jena,  in  1800;  his  tragedy  of 
“ Alarkas”  appeared  two  years  later ; and  in 

1808  he  produced  a fine  work  upon  the  litera- 
ture of  India.  Some  excellent  poems  followed 
in  the  course  of  the  two  subsequent  years.  In 

1809  he  was  appointed  Imperial  secretary  to  the 

Archduke  Charles,  and  while  holding  that  of- 
fice, produced  a series  of  proclamations  against 
France,  of  the  most  patriotic  and  spirit-stirring 
character.  His  later  years  were  chiefly  spent 
as  a diplomatic  official  under  Metternich,  who 
was  his  constant  patron,  as  the  editor  of  some 
Vienna  periodicals,  or  in  the  composition  and 
delivering  of  lectures  upon  modern  history 
ancient  and  modern  literature,  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  history  and  of  language.  Translations 
of  many  of  his  lectures  upon  the  philosophy  of 
history,  life,  language,  and  literature,  were  pub- 
lished in  4 volumes  of  Bohn’s  Standard  Library. 
A complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  15  volumes 
was  produced  at  Vienna,  b.  at  Hanover  1772  • 
d.  1829.  ’ ’ 

Schleieemachee,  Frederick  Ernest  Daniel 
shh  -er-ma'-ker,  a celebrated  German  theologian 
and  philologist,  who  received  his  earliest  edu- 
cation under  the  Moravians,  his  parents  having 
belonged  to  that  religious  sect;  but  at  18  he 
body>  and  went  to  the  university 
oi  Halle,  where  he  devoted  himself  with  the 
utmost  assiduity  to  theology  and  philology.  In 
1790  he  was  engaged  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  a 
nobleman,  after  which  he  became  a preacher  at 
Berlin.  While  thus  engaged,  he  assisted  in 
producing  a German  translation  of  Blair’s  Ser- 
mons, and  those  of  Fawcett  also.  His  first 
ongmal  works  were  some  contributions  to  the 
Athenaeum,”  a literary  paper  conducted  by 
the  brothers  Schlegel.  After  a distinguished 
career  as  a preacher,  and  as  commentator  upon 
the  ancient  classics,  he  was,  in  1802,  appointed 
piofessor  of  theology  and  philosophy  in  the 
university  of  Halle.  When,  in  1806,  Halle  was 
incorporated  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
he  repaired  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
delivering  lectures  upon  theological  questions  • 
and  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  denounce 
horn  his  pulpit  the  French  oppressors  of 
Prussia.  He  was  subsequently  nominated  to  the 
chair  of  theology  in  the  Berlin  University 
which  lie  retained  with  a constantly  increasing 
reputation  until  his  death.  Schleiermacher  was 
distinguished  no  less  for  his  oratorical  powers 
than  for  his  profound  erudition.  He  produced 
the  best  translation  of  Plato,  a series  of  elo- 
quent discourses  on  religion,  and  a variety  of 
learned  works,  embracing  philology,  philosophy 
and  classical  criticism,  b.  at  Breslau,  1768  • n 
at  Berlin,  1834.  ' * 
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Scnr.ossEi:,  Frederick  Christopher,  shlos'-ser, 
on  eminent  German  historian,  who  concluded 
his  education  at  the  university  of  Gottingen, 
after  which  he  became  private  tutor  in  a noble- 
man’s family,  and,  later,  a school  teacher.  But 
lie  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  t he  study  of  history, 
in  which  he  l>ad  greatly  distinguished  himself 
while  a student,  and  in  1812  gave  to  the  world 
his  “ History  of  the  Iconoclast  Emperors,” 
which  enhanced  his  reputation  for  learning, 
and  also  gained  for  him  the  appointment  of 
professor  in  the  Lyceum  at  Frankfort.  In  1817 
lie  obtained  the  professorship  of  history  at 
Heidelberg.  Between  the  years  1823-46  he  pub- 
lished his  great  worjc  entitled  “ The  History  of 
the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.” 

“ A History  of  the  Ancient  World  and  its  Civil- 
ization,” “ Critical  Examination  of  Nqpoleon,” 
and  some  minor  historical  pieces,  were  his  latest 
works.  His  “ History  of  the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Centuries”  has  been  translated  into 
English,  b.  at  Jever,  in  the  lordship  of  Knip- 
hausen,  1776;  x>.  1861. 

Schlozer,  Augustus  Ludwig  von,  slilo'-ser, 
an  eminent  German  historian  and  political 
writer,  who,  after  completing  his  education  at 
pottingen,  became  tutor  in  a Swedish  family, 
and  proceeded  to  Stqclcholm,  where  he  produced 
his  first  work,  a “ History  of  Commerce.” 
Having  a great  proficiency  in  the  Eastern  lan- 
guages, he  was  offered  the  post  of  literary  as- 
sistant by  Muller,  the  historiograper  of  the 
Russian  empire.  He  accepted  that  offer,  and 
proceeded  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  made 
such  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of  the  Russian 
language  and  history  as  to  excite  the  jealousy 
of  his  superior.  He  then  left  M tiller,  and  be- 
came a public  teacher,  and  in  1764  was  offered 
a professorship  at  Gottingen;  but  Muller  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  his  obtaining  leave  to  quit 
Russia.  In  the  following  year,  however,  he 
was  compensated  for  his  enforced  residence  in 
Russia  by  being  appointed  professor  of  Russian 
history  in  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg.  In 
1767  he  was  permitted  to  leave  the  country,  and 
became  professor  of  political  science  at  Got- 
tingeu.  In  1804  he  was  raised  to  noble  rank 
by  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  created  privy 
councillor  of  justice.  His  most  important 
works  were  “ General  History  of  the  North,” 
“ Picture  of  the  History  of  Russia,”  and  “ Re- 
searches into  the  Fundamental  Laws  of  Russia.” 
He  also  edited  some  of  the  old  Russian  chro- 
nicles. b.  at  Jagstadt,  in  the  principality  of 
Ilohenloc-Ivirchbcrg,  1737 ; d.  1809. 

Schneider,  Conrad  Victor,  slini'-der,  a Ger- 
man physician,  who  became  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Wittenberg,  and  physician  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony.  The  membrane  lining  the  cavities 
of  the  nose  was  first  described  by  him,  and  is 
called  after  his  name.  He  wrote  a work  called 
<•  j)c  Catarrhis,”  in  which  he  refuted  some  of 
the  old  fallacies  relative  to  that  disease,  u.  in 
Saxony,  1010 ; d.  at  Wiirtemberg,  1680. 

Schneider,  Johann  Gottlieb,  a German  phi- 
lologer  and  naturalist,  who,  after  completing 
his  studies  at  Lcipzic,  was  engaged  by  Brunclc 
to  assist  in  producing  an  edition  ot  the  Greek 
poets.  He  subsequently  devoted  him  sell  to  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences,  with  the  view  ol 
qualifying  himself  fflr  the  elucidation  ol  the 
ancient  writers  upon  that  department  ot  know- 
ledge. During  thirty-four  years  lie  held  the 
professorship  of  philology  at  the  university  ol 
Frankfort,  and  was  finally  appointed  cluct 
922 
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librarian  to  the  same  seat  of  learning  after  i( 
had  been  transferred  to  Breslau.  His  works 
were  very  numerous  both  in  philology  and  na- 
tural history;  the  most  important  of  them 
being  an  edition  of  Aristotle’s  “ Natural  His- 
tory,” a Greek  Dictionary,  an  edition  of  tlu 
works  pf  Xenophon,  and  several  works  eluci 
datory  of  the  natural  history  of  the  anciem 
writers,  b.  in  Saxony,  1750;  d.  at  Breslau,  1822 
Schneider,  JohannChristian  Frederick,  adis 
tinguished  composer,  whose  father  was  organ’s 
at  Watcrsdorf,  and  himself  superintended  tli 
education  of  his  boys.  At  an  early  period  tli 
son  was  distinguished,  not  merely  as  a piano 
forte  player,  but  as  a composer  ; and  during  th 
course  of  his  life,  though  contemporary  wit! 
Beethoven,  Weber,  Spohr,  and  Mendelssohn,  too! 
a leading  place  among  the  musical  authors  c 
Germany.  His  works  include  almost  ever 
form  of  musical  composition,  theatrical  writin. 
alone  excepted.  His  oratorios— the  works  b 
which  he  is  best  known  in  England — eompris 
“ The  Deluge,”  “ Last  Judgment,”  “ Paradis 
Lost,”  “ Pharaoh,”  “ Christ  the  Master, 
“ Absalom,”  “ Christ  the  Child,”  “ Gideon, 
“ Gethsemane  and  Golgotha,”  besides  cantata; 
psalms,  hymns,  and  other  service  music.  1 
1786 ; d.  1853. 

Schnorr,  Von  Ivarolsfeld  Julius,  shvor,  a 
eminent  German  artist,  who  received  his  firs 
instructions  in  drawing  from  his  father,  Han 
Schnorr  Von  Karolsfefd,  who  was  director  ( 
the  Art  Academy  at  Leipzic.  His  parent,  hoy 
ever,  designed  him  for  some  other  profession 
but  his  earliest  efforts  were  so  successful,  an 
the  young  man  evinced  so  much  enthusiasm  fc 
art,  that  he  was  permitted  to  follow  the  bent  i 
his  genius.  After  studying  for  a time  at  Vienn 
he,  in  1815,  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  becan 
a member  of  that  society  of  young  Germ: 
painters  at  whose  head  were  Cornelius  ai 
Overbeck.  He  soon  obtained  a foremost  pos 
tion  in  that  artistic  community,  and  was  e 
gaged  with  his  great  compatriots  to  embellis 
the  walls  of  tlie  Villa  Massimi  at  Rome  wit 
designs  in  fresco,  the  subject  being  chosen  fro: 
the  works  of  Dante,  Ariosto,  andPetrareh.  Son 
scriptural  works  also  employed  bis  brush  whl 
at  Rome;  the  chief  of  which  were,—”  Ruth 
the  field  of  Boaz,”  *•  Flight  into  Egypt,”  up 
“ Jacob  and  Rachel.”  When  King  Louis 
Bavaria  resolved  to  embellish  Munich  with  i 
chitectural  and  pictorial  masterpieces,  Schnc 
was  invited,  with  other  celebrated  Germ 
artists,  to  carry  out  the  royal  patron’s  ice; 
In  1827  he  was  nominated  professor  of  hist 
rical  painting  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
Munich.  In  that  city  lie  remained  until  t 
year  18-46,  when  lie  removed  to  Dresden,  t 
being  appointed  director  of  the  picture-gaud 
and  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Ai 
there.  Meanwhile,  he  had  decorated  the  str 
apartments  of  the  new  palace  at  Munich  wit; 
scries  of  magnificent  frescoes  illustrative  ot  t 
history  of  Charlemagne,  Frederick  Barbaros 
and  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  and  likewise  of  t 
national  poem  of  the  “ hi  i c beiun  gen  - b cd . 
also  produced  some  fine  designs,  which  hi 
been  engraved  on  wood,  and  which  cxln 
copious  and  vigorous  imaginative  power,  c 
reet  drawing,  and  an  abundant  variety  oT  eq 
position  and  impressive  effect,  flic  most  i 
portant  of  these  wood-blocks  arc,  a series 
an  edition  of  the  “ Nicbchmgen-lied ; anotl 
entitled  “ Die  Bibcl  in  Bildem/  Bible  I 
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tores,”  and  finally  the  extensive  series  for  the 
edition  of  the  holy  writings  entitled  “ Beeton’s 
Illuminated  Family  Bible.”  n.  at  Leipzie,  1794- 
D.  at  Dresden,  1853.  ’ 

Scunurrer,  Christian  Frederick,  shnoor'-er 
a learned  German  orientalist,  who  produced  a 
“Bibliotheca  Arabica,”  and ’other1  important 
works  m theology  and  in  Eastern  literature 
B.  .1742;  d.  1823.  • ' 

ScncELCHER,  Victor,  shel'-sher,  a French  lit- 
terateur and  democratic  politician,  who  after 
[uitting  coliege,  joined  the  ultra  party  which 
tvas  opposed  to  the  Kestoration.  Until  the 
revolution  of  18301ie  was  engaged  as  a journalist 
and  art  critic.  He  had  visited  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  and  Cuba,  and  had  returned  to 
France  a determined  advocate  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  Devoting  himself  to  that  as  a special 
question,  he  published  a number  of  works  there- 
upon,  all  of  them  pleading  eloquently  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  black  populations.  Egypt 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  other  parts,  were  sub- 
sequently visited,  for  the  purpose  of  making  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  servile 
races.  In  1848  lie  returned  to  Paris,  and  was 
at  once  appointed  to  a post  in  the  ministry  of 
marine.  In  that  capacity  he  drew  up  a procla- 
mation for  the  immediate  emancipation  of  the 
black  population  of  the  French  colonies,  and 
also  promulgated  a decree  by  which  fWilm  in 
the  navy  was  abolished.  Subsequently  he?  as 
journalist,  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
and  vice-president  of  the  “Mountain,”  or  ultra- 
democratic  party,  defended  the  views  of  that 
section  of  1«  rench  politicians.  This  line  of 
conduct  caused  him  to  become  one  of  the  vic- 
hiT1in°tfthe  coup,  cVitat  of  1851-  Expelled  from 

toSFnilILC0Shtry  °1?  thafc  ?ccasion>  he  repaired 
to  Ln-Jand,  wheie  he  produced  several  works 

and  1,mP°rtantuof'  which  was  a complete 
SL*? ref“1.  bmgraphy  °f  the  great  musician 
Handel,  which  was  published  in  English,  having 
been  translated  from  the  author’s  MS  His 
Political  are  to  be  found  in  the 
f m > best  democratic  journals  of 
F rance,  to  which  lie  was  for  a Ion"  period  an 

Paris, C?S04nd  Cnlightenpd  contributor,  n!  at 

nrovpr?FJr  Pet^5  ?ho-f.'-fer>  one  of  the  im- 
havc  bcc?  nf  Coaif  °f  Pnnting,  who  appears  to 
S"™  at  a copyist  at  Paris,  but  was 
G»tfPnhdS  Cmp  oj;cd  in  the  establishment  of 
!au5  at  Mainz’  Ry  one  ac- 
^odnfhpo Jr 83ld  ihave  dmcovered  the  me- 
OuUeHh,f  tln?  m?ial  ^'Pes.  When  Faust  and 
the Jartnn?8nT«ate^  In  1456>Sch°ffcr  became 
be  nrinfn  i 01  the  f?™er;  after  whose  death 
also  d many- works  alonc-  His  three  sons 

became  eminent  as  printers,  d.  about 

learned^nlriTG—7,  James<  sJcole':feeld,  a 
tion TtTr^!18  ndiVino')yho  received  bis  educa- 
^ College,  Cambridge,  of  which  ho 

,gPn!  l0W  in  1815  and  in  1825  was  elected 
Has  Mffir  ° i GrCC  C at  lhc  Same  nniversity. 
f.nr^r  n works  were  a new  edition  of  the 
provodS?^  Euripides,  “ Hints  for  an  im- 
2i  ™?1a  i0"0fthc  Ncw  Testament,”  and 
on^r  mcs  So  Ncw  +TasteIPent.  n.  at  Henley- 
Scnn?^  ’ t u9 ; D'  at  Hastings,  1853. 

Earned  GM,dmnann^a,tth!as  Au?ust>  sholz,  a 
Pletiim  hE, LrInan  philologist,  who,  after  com- 

devotcV  hU8Ue?fCfnaUh0  uniycra!ty  of  Breslau, 
Provwi  „*}•«  8e  f „ the  production  of  an  im- 
edition  of  the  text  of  the  New  Test™ 
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ment.  With  this  object  lie  visited  London, 
Paris,  Vienna,  Italy,  Egypt,  and  Palestine.  lie 
was  professor  of  theology  at  Bonn.  His  most 
important  publications  were,  “Handbook  of 
Biblical  Archaeology;”  the  text  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, under  the  title  of  “ Novum  Testamen- 
tum  Grace;  ’ and  an  account  of  his  travels  in 
tne  East.  b.  near  Breslau,  1794;  n.  1852. 

Schomberg,  Armand  Frederick  de,  shom'- 
bairff,  a distinguished  soldier,  who  fought  under 
Frederick  Henry,  prince  of  Orange,  and  his  son 
William;  but  in  1950  passed  into  the  French 
service,  and  obtained  the  governorship  of 
Gravehnes  and  Furnes.  In  1661  he  was  sent  to 
Portugal,  where  he  commanded  with  such  suc- 
cess as  to  force  Spain  to  make  a peace.  He 
rose  to  the  rank  of  marshal ; but,  upon  the  re- 
vocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he  left  France 
and  went  to  Brandenburg,  the  Elector  of  which 
made  lnm  minister  of  state.  He  accompanied 
the  prmce  of  Orange  to  England  at  the  revolu- 
““l  of_163,8;  was  created  a peer,  made  knight 
ot  the  Garter  and  had  a large  sum  voted  him 
by  Parliament.  In  1689  he  went  with  William 
to  Ireland  and  was  shot  by  mistake,  as  he  was 
crossing  the  Boyne,  by  the  French  refugees  of 
his  own  regiment,  b.  about  1619. 

Schomberg,  Henry  Count  de,  marshal  of 
1 ranee,  was  descended  from  a German  farmh- 
and served  in  1617  in  Piedmont  under  Marshal 
d Estrees,  and  afterwards  against  the  Hugue- 

c,lvil  In  1625  he  was  made 

nelcl  rnaislial,  and,  two  years  afterwards,  de- 
feated  the  English  at  the  isle  of  Rhe.  In  1633 
he  defeated  the  rebels  in  Languedoc,  at  the 
famous  battle  of  Castelnaudari,  for  which  he 
was  made  governor  of  that  province,  b.  at 
Pans,  1583 ; d.  1633. 

Schomburgk,  Sir  Robert  Hermann,  shorn'- 
burff  m eminent  modern travellerandnaturalist 
a"dt.he  discoverer  of  the  “ Victoria  regia.”  In 
1835  he  undertook  an  exploratory  journey  into 
the  interior  of  Guiana  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and,  while  as- 
cending the  Berbice  river,  first  met  with  the 
magnificent  aquatic  plant  afterwards  named 
;?mVlntTia  Eegia  water-lily.  He  subsequently 
published  a work  of  great  value  upon  British 
Guiana  of  which  country  he  was,  in  1840,  cm- 
p oyecl  to  make  a survey.  For  his  successful 
accomplishment  of  this  mission  ho^Stl 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  Ids  distinguished 
services  ns  a traveller  and  naturalist  have  been 
acknowledged  by  various  European  courts  and 

Britb?K  pb°dieiS'+  «n  1840  he  was  nominated 
Bntish  consul  to  the  republic  of  St.  Domingo. 

H is  most  important  works  are,  a History  of  Bar- 
badocs,  an  account  ol  the  peninsula  and  bay  of 
bamana,  in  St.  Domingo,  and  the  account  of 
Lntisli  Guiana  cited  above,  b,  1804 ; n.  1865 
bcnooLCRAET,  Henry  Rowe,  slcool'-lcraft,  an 
eminent  American  philologist  and  traveller 
whose  youth  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences  and  to  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guages. In  1817  he  commenced  that  career  in 
which  ho  subsequently  earned  a high  reputa- 
tion, by  making  a journey  of  exploration  through 
Missouri;  whence  lie  returned  to  Washington 
with  a valuable  mass  of  notes  and  mineralogieai 
s5e™.mens-  His  “ Mines  and  Mineral  Resources 
of  Missouri  ” published  in  1819,  met  with  the 
most  decided  success,  and  obtained  for  its 
author  the  post  of  geologist  to  the  exploring 
expedition  dispatched  to  the  sources  of  the 
Mississippi  m the  following  year.  The  Jour- 
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n1l  anti  import  which  lie  produced  at  the  ter-  works,  “Hispama  IUustrata,  the  Lives i o I 
mination  of  this  mission  greatly  enhanced  his  Francis  Borgia,  Ferdinand  Nunez,  and  al 
reputation.  He  was  chosen  to  fulfil,  in  sucees-  edited  several  of  the  Latm  classics  n.  at  Ant, 
sion  posts  of  great  responsibility  and  distinc-  werp,  1552 ; d.  at  the  same  city,  1629. 
tion’ ^In  1821  he  acted  as  secretary  to  an  In-  Schkevelius, Cornelius, shre-vel -t-M»,a Dutc-I 
dian  conference  at  Chicago.  In  the  following  lexicographer, who  published  editions lot  Hotne< 
rear  he  was  actin'*  as  agent  for  Indian  affairs  and  Hesiod;  but  his  principal  work  was  hn 
Jnthe  nXSern  provinces,  and  while  dis-  “ Lexicon,”  Greek  and Latin  which  w^scxteni 
charging  these  duties  became  acquainted  with  sively  used  m England,  b.  1614,  d.  1667. 
S ^ jfhSn  a young  lady  who  had  re-  Schubert,  Francis,  shoo'-latrt,  an  emrnenj 
ceived  a high  education  in  Europe,  but  was  the  | musical  composer,  whose  ™elod^ 
daughter  of  an  Irish  gentleman  married  to  the 
daughter  of  an  Indian  chief.  From  this  lady, 

.v. ~ hnAn nnfo  lir*  rfiP.PlVP.fi  tllG  THOSt 
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who  became  his  wife,  he  received  the  most 
valuable  assistance  in  prosecuting  that  course 
of  research  into  the  languages,  traditions,  and 
antiquities  of  the  Indian  tribes,  which,  even 
from  his  earliest  youth,  it  had  been  Ins  ambi- 
tion to  pursue.  In  1832  lie  was  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  an  expedition  to  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi and  beyond  St.  Anthony  s Falls, 
that  mission  lie  produced  an  account,  m Ins 
“Expedition  to  Itasca  Lake,”  a work  in  which 
he  showed  that  he  had  succeeded  in  tracing  the 
Mississippi  up  to  its  ultimate  forks,  and  to  its 
actual  source  in  Itasca  Lake.  He  was  attei- 
wards  described  as  “the  only  man  m Ame- 
rica who  had  seen  the  Mississippi  from 
its  source  to  its  mouth  m the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.”  He  subsequently  acted  as  commis- 
sioner to  the  Indians  for  the  purchase  of  ter- 
ritory upon  the  north-western  frontier;  as 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs ; and  m capa- 
cities of  a like  nature.  In  1840.  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  New  York,  afterwards  making  a 
philological  and  archaeological  tour  m Europe 
and  Canada.  At  a later  period  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  task  of  arranging  and  publishing  his 
vast  stores  of  information  upon  Indian  lan- 
guage, antiquities,  and  ethnology,  which  lie 
had  spent  thirty  years  in  collecting.  An  enu- 
meration of  several  of  this  leaV“e^e^le“f|J,  * 
most  important  publications  will  affoid  a notion 
of  the  great  services  he  performed  relative  to 

the  aboriginal  history  of ,£1S  fill 

greatest  work  was  entitled  Historical  and 
Statistical  Information  respecting  the  History, 
Condition,  and  Prospects  of  thc  indian  Tribes 
of  the  United  States;”  and  of  scarcely  less 
value  are,  “American  Indians,  their  Histoiy, 
Condition,  and  Prospects;”  Personal  Me- 
moirs of  a Residence  of  Thirty  Years  with  the 
Indian  Tribes  on  the  American  Frontiers; 
“The  Myth  of  Hiawatha,  and  other  Oral  Le- 
gends of  the  North- American  Indians  (from 


their  German  name,  “ Lieder,”  have  attainei 
great  celebrity  throughout  Germany,  France! 
and  England ; among  the  best  known  are  th 
“ Erl  Konig,’  " 


mu;  umuuj;  nit 

iig,”  “AveMarie,”  “ Der  Wanderer, 
and  “ Die  Erwartung,”  &c.  b.  1797  ; n.  1828. 

UTotlLInf  Tr»Vir»  (qilh 


Schui/emboueg,  Matthias  John,  Coun 
shoo'-lem-boorg,  a German  general,  who  w 
first  in  the  Polish  service,  and,  with  a sma| 
army,  repelled  several  attacks  made  by  tl 
Swedes  under  Charles  XII.  In  1708  he  was 
the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  where  his  condu 
gained  him  the  esteem  of  Prince  Eugene. 
1711  he  entered  the  Venetian  service,  and  cor 
polled  the  Turks  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cort 
In  1726  he  went  to  England  on  a visit  to  h 
sister,  the  countess  of  Kendal,  but  alterwan 
returned  to  Venice,  b.  near  Magdeburg,  166 
n.  at  Venice,  1747. 

Schultens,  Albert,  shool  -tens,  alearned  Ge 
man  divine  and  Orientalist,  who  became  pr 
fessor  of  the  Oriental  languages,  first  at  I rail 
ker  and  afterwards  at  Leyden.  His  P^ciJ 
works  are,  a “ Commentary  upon  Job,  Coi 
mentary  on  the  Proverbs,”  the  Life  of  Sa, 
din,”  translated  from  the  Arabic;  a Hebr< 
and  an  Arabic  Grammar,  b.  at  Gronmgt 
16S6;  n.  at  Leyden,  1750.— His  son  John  Jac 
was  also  a learned  professor,  and  succeeded  h. 
in  the  chan-  of  Oriental  languages  at  Levdi 
His  grandson,  Henry  Albert,  became  profess 
of  Oriental  languages  at  Amsterdam,  an  dp 
duced  a Latin  translation  of  the  fables  of  Pilp. 
and  other  learned  works,  d.  1793. 

Schultze,  Benjamin,  shooltz,  a learned  G 
man  philologist,  who  produced,  among  otl 
important  works,  one  m German,  entitled  1 
Master  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Language 
which  contained  one  hundred  alphabets. 

1761 ; d.  1833.  . . 7 

Schumachee,  Henry  Christian,  slioo  -ma-k 
an  eminent  modern  Dutch  astronomer,  who  % 
selected  by  the  Danish  government  tomeas 
the  degrees  of  longitude  from  Copenhagen 
the  west  coast  of  Jutland  a„d  ,n  1821  was 


of  his  poem  of  “Hiawatha”);  “A  Complete 
Lexicon  of  the  Algonquin  Language,  the  most 
primitive  and  widely-diffused  aboriginal  lan- 
guage” and  “ Algic  Researches.  Mr.  School- 
ed was  a member  of  the  chief  European  and 
American  literary  and  learned  societies,  b.  at 
Hamilton,  New  York  1793  ; n about . L860 
ScnoiiEP,  John,  slio'-rel,  a Dutch  pamtei, 
who  studied  under  Albert  Diirer,  alter  which  he 
went  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  lie  made  a laigc 
collection  of  sketches.  ^ his  return  to  Europe, 
he  was  appointed  by  Pope  Adiian  I . P 
intendent  of  the  buildings  at  Belvedere.  He 
was  also  a poet  and  musician. . b.  at  School  1, 
Holland,  1495  ; d.  at  Utrecht,  1662 
Schott,  Andrew,  shot,  a learn®“ 

classicist,  who  became  professor  of  elocut  on 

at  Rome,  and  afterwards  taught  Greek  at  o 
ledo.  He  produced,  among  manj  othei  learned 
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liagen  to"  direct  'the  survey  of  Holstein 
Lauenberg.  He  was  subsequently  engaged 
conjunction  with  the  English  Board  ot  Lo 
tude,  in  ascertaining  the  differences  between 
observatories  of  Greenwich  and  Altona. 
after-life  was  spent  as  astronomer  to  thekm 
Denmark.  He  published  many  valuable  wc 
upon  the  science  to  which  he  devoted  linn. 
b.  1780;  d.  at  Altona,  1850. 

Schumann,  Robert,  shoot-nan,  a Geri 
musical  composer,  whose  wo^s  arc  v y P 
lar  in  his  native  country ; but  the  only  p 
tion  by  him  which  became  successful  inEugi. 
was  a cantata  entitled  “ Paradise  and  the  Pi 
the  words  of  which  were  translatcdfromMoi 
poem.  b.  in  Germany,  about  1815 , ». 

1 S chub mann,  Anna  Maria  de,  shoor  -mah 
learned  German  lady,  who  understood  L 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  was  acquainted 
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several  modern  languages.  She  applied  herself 
to  music,  painting,  and  engraving  with  great 
success,  and  her  penmanship  was  remarkable 
for  its  beauty.  In  1650  she  became  a disciple  of 
the  enthusiast  Labadie,  after  whose  death  she 
retired  from  the  world.  Her  “ Opuscula,”  or 
pieces  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  were 
printed  in  1652.  She  also  wrote  Latin  poems 
and  a “ Defence  of  Female  Study.”  b.  at  Co- 
logne, 1607 ; n.  1678. 

ScHWANTHALEB,Louis  Michael,  shawn'-ia-ler 
an  eminent  German  sculptor,  whose  ancestors 
had  been  of  the  same  profession  during  some 
generations.  He  received  his  artistic  education 
at  the  Munich  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  and 
subsequently  repaired  to  Eome,  where  he  gained 
the  friendship  of  Thorwaldsen,  who  aided  him 
with  some  valuable  advice.  His  first  successes 
in  his  profession  were  due  to  the  patronage  of 
King  Louis  of  Bavaria,  who  employed  the  youno- 
sculptor  in  carving  a statue  of  Shakspeare  for 
the  theatre  at  Munich,  and  afterwards  in  exe- 
cntingthe  sculpturesque  decorations  for  the  fine 
architectural  works  with  which  that  art-lovin°- 
mouareh  was  adorning  his  capital  city.  He 
continued  to  labour  with  unceasing  zeal  until 
he  became  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Mu- 
nich school  of  sculpture.  In  1835  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  sculpture ; but  although 
his  health  began  to  decline  about  this  time,  his 
energy  was  scarcely  less  ardent  than  formerly. 
His  grandest  work  was  the  colossal  statue  of 
Bavaria  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Bava- 
rian Hall  of  Fame,  and  is  about  sixty  feet  iii 
height  His  colossal  statues  of  St,  Peter,  St. 
Paul,  Count  Tilly,  and  monumental  statues  of 
Gothe,  Jean  Paul  Eichter,  and  Mozart,  are 
noble  productions.  The  new  palace  of  Kin°- 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  the  Walhalla  of  Eatisbon 
and,  indeed,  many  of  the  finest  art-collections 
throughout  Germany  and  England,  are  en- 
riched by  his  splendid  works.  At  his  death  he 
bequeathed  his  studio,  together  with  models  of 
ms  most  important  works,  to  the  Fine  Arts 
Academy  of  Munich;  and  in  the  same  city  there 
? Jt  freet  named  in  his  honour.  Casts  of  the 
head  oi  his  Bavaria,”  of  the  “ Shield  of  Her- 
cuies  and  of  other  of  his  productions,  are  con- 
tamed  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham.  b. 
at  Munich,  1802;  d.  at  the  same  city,  1848. 
mnntHWAuBTZ’  ^prthoid,  shwartz,  a German 
iw!1’  1S  said  to  have  been  of  the  order  of 
w^n,rnda-iers'  Accordin8'  to  one  statement,  he 
tain  nil  ® ^?,COTer®r.of  gunpowder,  which  he  ob- 
KTiirJi  W nle  makmg  some  experiments  with 
sulphur,  charcoal,  and  saltpetre.  Another 
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account  gives  to  Eoger  Bacon  the  discovery 

been  In  COmp°und  appears,  in  reality,  to  have 

lived  n?ore  remote  date-  Schwartz 

ved  about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century 

Pri£i™AKTZ'  .Christian  Frederick,  an  eminent 
for  t h ‘ k 1 op arY , w Ii°,  in  1750,  left  London 
cent,,!  kffci  Ivdlcs’1whcre,  dunng  almost  half  a 
of  tho4’r;n°i  al)0^re/?uZaa  ously  in  thc  conversion 
reee  vcJ1  i00s  to  Christianity.  He  earned  and 
tbroua  Lnhi-Wnrm  8uPPort  of  the  British 
in  17H7  ?Ha  “•  honourable  career,  and  when, 
trusted’  £ i •aja!‘.of  Tanjore  was  dying,  he  iu- 
« Up  is  _to, lum  bis  youthful  successor,  saying, 

1 oclivcr  him”  but rS : ir?to  your  hands 
as  an  « > J™’  ,.BlshoP  Heber  sP°ke  of  Schwartz 

and,  at  his  death, 
bis  ill  rnarv ia  dc,“-lSrs  erected  a monument  to 
B.  in  Mary’s  Church,  at  Madras. 
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Schwabtzenbebg,  Charles  Philip,  Prince 
von,  shwartz  -en-lawg,  an  Austrian  general, 
°se  signal  services  in  the  campaigns  against 
the  Turks  in  1789,  and  in  the  subsequent  en- 
gagements with  the  armies  of  the  French  re- 
public, gained  for  him,  in  1797,  the  rank  of 
major-general.  In  1799  he  raised  a regiment  of 
HuJans  at  his  own  expense ; and  afterwards 
tought  at  Hohenlinden,  at  Austerlitz,  and  at 
'^agram.  When  Napoleon  I.  invaded  Eussia,  in 
1812,  bchwartzenberg  commanded  the  auxiliary 
force  of  Austria,  then  an  ally  of  France ; but 
showed  so  much  reluctance  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  French  emperor,  that  strong  representations 
were  on  that  account  made  to  his  monarch, 
bnortiy  afterwards  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command-in-chief  of  the  armies  allied  against 
.Napoleon,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Leip- 
> wkei’e  tbe  French  army  was  almost  anni- 
mJated.  In  1814  he  entered  France,  and  marched 
into  Paris  upon  the  capitulation  of  the  city  by 
Marmont.  His  subsequent  career  was  less 
active : but  he  was  loaded  with  honours  by  the 
emperor  of  Austria.  At  his  death  he  was  a 
field-marshal  of  the  Austrian  army  B at 
Vienna,  1771 ; n.  1820.  J 

ScnwEiGmasusEB,  Jean,  slmi'-gai-oo'-ser,  a 
learned  French  philologist,  who  was  proficient 
in  Arabic  Syriac,  Hebrew,  and  other  languages 
the  knowledge  of  which  he  gained  in  his  native 
country,  in  England,  and  in  Germany.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Stras- 
burg  m 1770,  and  was  subsequently  chosen  to 
occupy  the  chair  of  Greek.  He  produced  edi- 
tions of  Suidas,  Herodotus,  Seneca,  and  Epic- 
tetus. b.  at  Strasburg,  1742;  n.  1830. 

Schwenckpeld,  Gaspar  von,  sliwerik! -felt,  a 
German  divine,  who  founded  a sect  which  still 
exists  m small  numbers  in  Silesia.  He  was  one 
ot  the  first  followers  of  Luther,  but  subsequently 
separated  from  him,  and  commenced  preaching 
some  entirely  new  doctrines.  He  declared  that 
the  Scriptures  were  not  to  be  held  as  inspired 
and  that  mankind  should  wait,  without  dis- 
cussion, until  the  true  revelations  should  ema- 
nate  from  heaven.  He  likewise  wrote  in  favour 

ti'  fenreUnitln?  ?[  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  followers  of  the  reformed  doctrines.  He 
uPwards  of  eighty  dissertations  upon 
theology,  b.  in  Silesia,  1490:  n.  at  Ulm,  1561. 

V 


ui  onesia,  M-yo;  n.  at  Ulm,  : 
Christopher,  Count,  schwer'-in,  a 
g neraland  field-marshal  in  the  Prussian  service 

guisTed  tT7  at  an  Garly  a-C>  and  distin- 
guished  himself  on  many  occasions.  In  1741  ho 

gained  the  battle  of  Molwitz  at  the  moment 
when  the  Prussians  thought  themselves  lost 
The  king  of  Prussia  erected  a statue  in  his 
honour,  as  did  the  emperor  of  Germany  a 
monurncntonthc  spot  where  he  was  slain.  B. 
1684;  killed  at  the  battle  of  Prague,  1757. 

Scioppitrs,  Caspar,  si-op1  -pi-us,  a learned  Ger- 
man philologist,  who  wrote  an  abusive  satire  on 
the  pretensions  of  Joseph  Scaliger  to  be  con- 
fndered  of  noble  descent,  and  attacked  James 
a a ai  and  the  J esuits  with  great  asperity 

At  the  close  of  his  life  he  employed  himself  in 
explaining  the  Apocalypse.  His  learning  was 
extensive  and  profound,  and  he  produced  more 
than  a hundred  works  upon  the  authors  of  anti- 
quity. b.  in  the  Palatinate,  1576 ; d.  1649 

SeiPEo,  sip'-i-o,  the  name  of  an  illustrious  Ko- 
man  family,  the  most  celebrated  members  of 
which  were 

Scipio,  Publius  Cornelius,  surnamed  Afri. 
canus,  a celebrated  general,  who  is  said  to 
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liavo  madfe  liis  first  campaign  at  the  age  of  17, 
under  his  father,  and  to  have  saved  Iris  pa- 
rent’s life  at  the  battle  of  tlieTicinus,  b.c.  218. 
After  the  battle  of  Cannae,  he  prevented  the 
ltoman  youth  from  abandoning  their  country 
as  they  had  intended,  out  of  despair  of  saving 
it.  Scipio  was  elected  tedile  at  the  age  of  21. 
His  father  and  uncle  having  fallen  in  battle,  he 
obtained  the  Command  in  Spain,  where  he  de- 
feated the  enemy  and  took  New  Carthage.  He 
put  an  end  to  the  war  in  that  country  by  a 
decisive  battle,  and  then  crossed  over  into 
Africa,  where  he  defeated  Hasdrubal  and  Syphax, 
b.c.  203.  He  afterwards  gained  the  battle  of 
Zama,  which  victory  produced  peace  between 
Home  and  Carthage.  Scipio  obtained  a triumph 
and  the  appellation  of  Africanus  for  these  bril- 
liant services.  He  was  also  twice  honoured 
with  the  consular  dignity;  but  envy  of  liis 
glory  brought  upon  him  a charge  of  taking 
bribes.  Scipio  appeared  before  the  people ; and 
only  saved  himself  by  recalling  to  them  his  vic- 
tory at  Zama.  The  affair,  however,  was  again 
brought  before  the  tribunes ; but  he  had  retired 
to  his  villa  near  Liternum,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  until  his  death.  The  virtues  and  gene- 
rosity of  Scipio,  especially  to  his  captives,  were 
as  distinguished  as  his  valour  and  prudence; 
while,  as  a general,  he  was  only  second  to  Han- 
nibal. b.  235  b.c.  ; d.  about  183  b.c. 

Scipio,  Lucius  Cornelius,  surnamed  Asiaticus, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  with  whom  he  served 
in  Spain  and  Africa.  In  reward  of  his  services, 
he  obtained  the  consulate,  b.c.  190.  He  after- 
wards conducted  the  war  in  Asia  against  An- 
tiochus,  over  whom  he  gained  a great  victory 
on  the  plains  of  Magnesia.  For  this  he  was 
honoured  with  a triumph  and  the  appellation  of 
Asiaticus.  Cato  the  censor,  however,  preferred 
a charge  against  him  of  peculation,  and  his 
estates  were  sold  to  pay  the  supposed  debt  he 
owed  to  the  republic, 

Scipio,  Publius  TEmilianus,  was  the  son  of 
/Emilias  Paulus,  and  adopted  by  the  son  of 
Scipio  Africanus.  He  was  called  Africanus  the 
Younger,  in  consequence  of  his  victories  over 
the  Carthaginians.  He  served  the  office  of 
ffidile,  and  afterwards  of  consul,  in  which  capa- 
city he  laid  siege  to,  and  succeeded  in  taking 
Carthage,  b.c.  146,  which,  according  to  a decree 
of  the  senate,  was  razed  to  the  ground.  For 
this  he  was  chosen  consul  a second  time,  and 
took  Numantia,  b.c.  133,  whence  he  acquired 
the  surname  of  Numantinus.  He  was  assassi- 
nated in  his  bed,  b.c.  129,  as  is  supposed  by 
the  direction  of  the  triumvirs,  who  suspected 
him  of  aspiring  to  the  dictatorship. 

Scipio  Nasica  was  the  cousin  of  the  pre- 
ceding, whom  he  defended  with  great  eloquence 
before  the  people.  He  was  refused  the  consul- 
ship at  first,  but  afterwards  obtained  that  dig- 
nity. In  171  b.c.  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
Spanish  people  against  then-  Homan  governors 
before  the  senate. 

Scipio,  Metellus,  father-in-law  of  Pompey. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  retired  to 
Africa  with  the  remains  of  the  vanquished 
army,  and  having  joined  the  troops  of  Juba, 
king  of  Mauritania,  was  for  some  time  suc- 
cessful ; but  was  ultimately  defeated  by  Caesar  at 
Thapsus,  and  fell  in  battle. 

Sclatee, tVilliam,  sklai'-ter,  an  English  divine, 
who  wrote  elegies  and  epitaphs,  under  the  title 
of  “ Threnodia  Britannica  ;”  “ Palic-Albion; 
or,  the  History  of  Great  Britain  to  the  reign  of 
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Jamc3  I.,”  folio,  in  Latin  and  English  verse 
and  a genealogy  of  James  I.  from  Adam,  d.  ii 
Kent,  1047. 

Scopas,  ulco’-pas,  an  architect  and  sculptor  c 
the  isle  of  Paros,  who  built  the  famous  mausc 
leum  for  Artemisia,  in  honour  of  her  husband 
but  his  chief  work  was  a statue  of  Venus,  whicl 
was  esteemed  as  equal  to  that  of  Praxiteles 
Lived  about  350  b.c. 

Scoeesby,  William,  nJcorit'-be,  an  Arctic  navi 
gator  and  whaling  captain,  who  was  the  son  < 
a small  farmer  in  Yorkshire,  and  himself  foi 
lowed  agricultural  occupations  until  he  hai 
reached  early  manhood,  when  he  determined  t 
pursue  a seafaring  life.  In  1780  he  sailed  froi 
Whitby;  but,  having  excited  the  jealousy  c 
his  superiors  through  displaying  greater  nautici 
skill,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  vessel  an 
enter  an  ordnance  armed  store-ship,  in  whie 
he  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards.  He  effectei 
his  escape,  however,  and  returned  to  his  faiher' 
farm ; but,  after  an  interval  of  about  three  year- 
again  took  to  the  sea,  having  entered  a whale 
ship  as  a common  seaman.  After  making 
number  of  voyages,  he  rose  to  the  command  c 
the  vessel,  and  subsequently  became  the  mot 
successful  whaling  captain  of  his  time.  Aftc 
making  thirty  voyages,  he,  in  1823,  retired  froi 
active  life  with  an  ample  competency.  He  wa 
the  inventor  of  the  “round  top-gallant  crow’s 
nest,”  which  was  stated  to  be  one  of  the  greates 
boons  given  to  modern  Arctic  voyagers.  I 
his  retirement  he  occupied  himself  with  varior 
schemes  of  social  improvement,  and  in  182 
published  an  “Essay  on  the  Improvement  c 
the  Town  and  Harbour  of  Whitby,  with  i< 
Streets  and  Neighbouring  Highways.”  b.  2 
Cropton,  near  Whitby,  1760 ; d.  1829. 

Scoeesby,  Eev.  William,  an  eminent  Aret 
navigator,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  undf 
whom  he  acquired  his  earliest  knowledf 
of  nautical  matters.  He  joined  his  father 
vessel  in  his  10th  year,  and  afterwards  rose  ' 
the  post  of  chief  mate.  In  1806 . he,  with  h 
father,  reached  a higher  latitude  than  had  bet 
heretofore  gained,  viz.,  to  within  510  miles 
the  North  Pole.  On  attaining  his  21st  year,  h 
lather  resigned  the  command  of  the  vessel  ' 
him.  In  1817  Sir  Joseph  Banks  endeavour! 
to  obtain  for  him  the  commission  of  proceedii 
upon  a voyage  of  exploration  towards  the  Nori 
Pole ; but  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  in  conform! 
with  a rule  of  the  service,  selected  an  officer  - 
the  royal  navy  to  carry  out  the  enterprise.  1 
1820,  after  having  made  seventeen  whalir 
voyages,  he  produced  a most  valuable  work,  e 
titled,  “ An  Account  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  w! 
a History  and  Description  of  the  Northei 
Whale  Fishery.”  Two  years  later  he  publisln 
a second  remarkable  work,  entitled,  “Journ 
of  a Voyage  to  the  Northern  Whale  Fishery,  i 
eluding  Researches  and  Discoveries  on  t) 
Eastern  Coast  of  West  Greenland.”  He  quit! 
the  service  at  that  time,  and  was  shortly  aftc 
wards  elected  a fellow  of  the  Roy  til  Societies 
London  and  Edinburgh.  Always  deeply  it 
pressed  with  a sense  of  religious  duty,  he  nc 
resolved  to  qualify  himself  for  holy  orders.  1 
entered  as  student  of  Queen’s  College,  Car 
bridge ; and  after  being  ordained,  became  clin 
lain  of  the  mariner’s  church  at  Liverpool.  1 
subsequently  removed  to  a living  at  Exetc 
but  at  a later  period  became  vicar  of  Bra 
ford  in  Yorkshire.  He  wrote  _ several  valuab 
papers  upon  practical  magnetism  and  its  rcl 
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tionsto  navigation,  for  the  “Transactions”  of 
tlie  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh ; and  likewise 
put  forth  some  important  pieces  elucidatory  of 
the  magnetism  of  iron  ships.  Some  of  his  other 
works  were  “Memorials  of  the  Sea,”  “Dis- 
courses to  Seamen,”  “ Sabbaths  in  the  Arctic 
Regions,”  and  “Records  of  the  Adventurous 
Life  of  the  late  William  Scoresby.”  His  great 
love  for  scientific  research,  particularly  in  the 
question  of  the  magnetism  of  iron  ships,  in- 
duced him  to  make  a voyage  to  Australia  in  the 
So,'/ a l Charter,  from  which  he  returned  in  1856. 
B.  1790 ; d.  at  Torquay,  1S57. 

Scott,  Sir  Michael,  shot,  a learned  Scotchman, 
who  is  assumed  to  be  the  heir  of  his  grandfather, 
Sir  Richard  Balweary.  He  is  believed  to  have 
studied  at  Paris,  and  to  have  subsequently 
visited  the  court  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II. 
Returning  to  his  native  country,  he  is  supposed 
to  have  been  employed  in  various  important 
services  by  Alexander  III.,  who  knighted  him 
after  the  battle  of  Largs.  His  skill  in  che- 
mistry and  mathematics  caused  him  to  be  re- 
garded as  a magician.  Fragments  of  his  works 
on  natural  history,  mathematics,  and  philosophy 
remain.  Dante  speaks  of  him  as  a magician,  in 
the  “Inferno,”  and  frequent  allusion  is  made  to 
him  by  Boccaccio  and  other  Italian  writers,  b. 
in  Scotland, early  in  the  13th  century:  supposed 
to  have  died  1291. 

Scctt,  Reginald,  a learned  English  writer 
who  produced  “ A Perfect  Platform  of  a Hop- 
Garden;”  “The  Discovery  of  Witchcraft;” 
“Discourse  upon  Devils  and  Spirits.”  In  the 
two  last  he  combats  the  absurdities  of  witch- 
craft and  incantations  with  great  success 
James  I.,  in  his  “Demonology,”  attempted  to 
refute  his  opinions,  b.  in  Kent,  early  in  the 
16th  century;  d.  1599. 

Scott,  David,  a Scottish  historian,  who  was 
several  times  imprisoned  on  account  of  his  at- 
tachment to  the  house  of  Stuart.  He  was  the 
author  of  a “ History  of  Scotland.”  b.  in  East 
Lotliian,  1675 ; d.  1742. 

Scott,  Daniel,  a learned  writer,  who  pub- 
lished an  essay  towards  a demonstration  of  the 
Scripture  Trinity ; in  1741  he  printed  a new 
version  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  with  critical 
notes;  and  in  1745,  an  Appendix  to  Stephens’s 
Greek  Lexicon,  d.  1759. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  an  illustrious  Scotch 
author.  In  his  earliest  years  he  was  afflicted 
with  more  than  the  ordinary  ailments  of  cliilcl- 
noou  When  scarcely  two  years  of  age,  his 
right  leg  was  found  to  have  become  suddenly 
powerless,  and  the  previously  healthy  boy  was 
pronounced  as  Jame  for  life.  In  his  eighth  year 
jje  appeared  to  have  gained  an  accession  of 
strength,  and  was  sent  to  the  High  School  of 
ryinburgli ; but  in  a few  months  lie  was  once 
more  prostrated  upon  a sick  couch.  This  hap- 
pened at  the  close  of  the  year  1784.  His  na- 
turally strong  constitution  triumphed  over  this 
a most  the  last  attack  made  upon  it  by  disease’ 
ud  in  1786  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  be 
apprenticed  to  his  father,  a writer  to  the 
L lhis  took  PlaGC  whe"  llG  was  in  his 
ZT\l  ?e'ir>  but  thc  youthful  invalid  had, 
icanwlnle,  been  accumulating  knowledge  and 
rraiginj,  jdeas,  had  been  feeding  an  imagina- 

thmi!tl)lmu  b/  sickncs3,  with  stores  which, 
nough  not  likely  ever  to  be  utilized  in  his 

e8RP,,f;  ia3  a !?wJ'er»  wcrc  to  prove  of  the  most 
auth A-  llr-ervice  to  him  in  his  eareer  as  an 
or’  turcumstanccs  combined  to  give  to  his 


Scott 


awaking  intellect  that  bent  which  was  to  con- 
duct the  Scotch  lawyer’s  son  to  greatness.  Ilis 
grandfather  at  Sandy  Knowe,  on  the  Tweed,  and 
a maiden  aunt,  who  for  a time  had  charge  of 
lnm,  were  able  to  narrate  to  him  those 
legendary  tales  upon  which  his  mind  longed  to 
, In  his  sec01ld  illness,  too,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  devour  the  contents  of  a circulating 
library,  rich  “ in  the  romances  of  chivahw,  and 
the  ponderous  folios  of  Cyrus  and  Cassandra 
down  to  the  most  approved  works  of  modern 
times;’  and  he  afterwards  said,  “I  believe  I 
read  almost  all  the  romances,  old  plays,  and  epic 
poetry,  in  that  formidable  collection.”  As  lie 
grew  older  and  stronger,  lie  took  long  rambles 
on  toot  or  on  horseback  through  the  Highland 
and  border  counties,  during  which  lie  was  con- 
tinual y making  additions  to  his  stores  of 
legendary  tales,  or  marking  character,  or  ob- 
servnig  nature.  He  made  acquaintance  with 
the  Keliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,”  while  upon  a 
visit  to  an  uncle  who  resided  near  Kelso.  IIo 
says,  “In  early  youth  I had  been  an  eager  stu- 
dent of  ballad  poetry,  and  the  tree  is  still  in  my 
recollection  beneath  which  I lay  and  first  eii- 
terecl  upon  thc  enchanting  perusal  of  Percy’s 
Keliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,’  although  it  has 
^ PcJ.lsbed  |n  the  general  blight  which 
affected  the  whole  race  of  Oriental  plataiius  to 
which  it  belonged.”  The  perusal  of  this,  and 
the  kindred  works  of  Herd  and  Evans,  led  him 
towards  philological  and  antiquarian  research 
and  while  attending  thc  lectures  of  Dugald 
Stewart,  in  1790,  upon  moral  philosophy  lie 
wrote  an  essay  upon  the  “ Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Northern  Nations  of  Europe” 
which,  together  with  others  bn  the  origin  of 
the  1 eucial  system,  the  Scandinavian  Mytho- 
■l°§ry>  and  the  authenticity  of  Ossian’s  poems 
subsequently  composed,  lie  read  to  the  Specula- 
tive  Society  in  1792-3.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 

1/|2;rno1,7,919,heu-'cceived  the  appointment  of 
siieriif  of  Selkirkshire,  and  in  1806  became  one 
ot  the  principal  clerks  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion. To  these  sources  of  income  were  added  a 
small  property  inherited  from  an  uncle,  and  a 
moderate  fortune  received  with  his  wile  Miss 
Carpenter,  whom  he  married  in  1797.  Hjs  cir- 
cunistanees  were  accordingly,  favourable  for 
Ins  following  that  career  of  literature  to  which 
his  inclination  and  ambition  invited  him  He 
had  long  been  addicted  to  verse-making,  and 

in„  170(i)  a translation  of 
Bui g ci  s Leonora”  and  the  “Wild  Hunts- 

man, which  marked  the  commencement  of  the 
lioetical  or  hrst  pliase  of  liis  literary  career.  1 n 
D99  Gothes  Gotz  of  Berlichihgen,”  the 
ballad  of  Glenfinlas,”  and  “The  Eve  of  St. 

kr llowed;  and  when,  in  1805,  he  gave  to 
the  public  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,”  ho 
became  the  greatest  poetical  favourite  of  tlie 
day.  Marimon,”  the  “Lady  of  thc  Lake,” 
Don  Roderick  “Rokeby,”  thc  “Lord  of  the 
Isles  the  Bridal  of  Triermain,”  and  “ Harold 
the  Dauntless,”  followed  in  rapid  succession 
i he  comparative  failure  of  thc  two  last  works' 
winch  were  published  anonymously,  seems  to 
have  decided  Seott  to  abandon  verse  for  prose 
Hie  second  great  epoch  of  his  literary  life  may 
be  said  to  have  commenced  with  the  anonymous 
publication  of  “ Waverlcy,”  in  1814  In  Cf. 
years  it  had  for  successors  “Guy  Mannering  ” 

<be  Antiquary,  tho  “Black  Dwarf”  “ old 
Mortality,”  “Rob  Roy,”  and  the  “Heart  nf 
Mid-Lothian,”  His  name  was  not  placed  upon* 
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these  productions;  but,  although  the  secret  of 
their  authorship  was  well  kept  by  his  printer 
and  publisher,  the  public  began  to  regard  Scott, 
the  poet,  as  the  “ Great  Unknown."  But  his 
active  pen  was  not  alone  engaged  upon  the  fine 
novels  which  he  continued  to  throw  off  with  so 
much  facility.  He  was  secretly  in  partnership 
with  Ballantyne,  his  printer,  and  had  many 
transactions  with  Constable,  the  Edinburgh 
publisher.  He  was  thus  connected  with  many 
publications,  either  as  editor  or  contributor. 
He  assisted  to  establish  the  “Quarterly  Re- 
view he  wrote  the  Life  of  Dryden  and  of 
Swift,  the  biographical  and  critical  prefaces  to  a 
collection  of  the  English  novelists,  and  fur- 
nished notes  to  Sadler’s  Correspondence,  and 
works  of  a kindred  style.  In  this  way  he  was 
engaged  between  the  years  1796  and  1826.  His 
novels  and  poems  had  made  him  famous,  and 
had,  moreover,  raised  him  to  apparent  aflluenee. 
His  fine  manly  character  caused  him  to  be  be- 
loved by  a large  and  distinguished  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances. The  magnificence  of  his  disposi- 
tion incited  him  to  enact  the  role  of  one  of 
those  great  feudal  chiefs  which  his  pen  so  pic- 
turesquely portrayed.  Confiding  in  his  fertile 
genius,  he  became  the  proprietor  of  Abbots- 
ford, where,  in  the  intervals  of  literary  com- 
position, he  dispensed  the  hospitalities  of  a 
prince.  In  brief,  the  interval  1820-26  may  be 
described  as  one  gorgeous  dream.  But  the 
commercial  crisis  of  the  latter  year  made  bank- 
rupts of  Constable  & Co.  and  Ballantyne  & Co. 
“A  state  of  affairs,”  according  to  the  Scotch 
term,  was  dra  wn  up,  and,  m consequence  of  his 
connexion  with  those  firms,  he  was  found  to  be 
liable  for  a sum  of  about  £147,000.  Yet  he  was 
undaunted  before  this  fearful  load  of  debt. 
“Gentlemen,”  he  said  to  his  creditors,  “time 
and  I against  any  two.  Let  me  take  this  good 
ally  into  my  company,  and  I believe  I shall  be 
able  to  pay  you  every  farthing.”  He  gave  up 
all  his  property,  proposed  to  lodge  the  receipts 
of  his  literary  labours  in  the  hands  of  trustees 
for  the  payment  of  his  creditors,  retired  into 
modest  lodgings,  and  went  resolutely  to  work 
to  wipe  off  his  liabilities.  “ It  is  very  hard,”  he 
said,  “ thus  to  lose  all  the  labours  of  a lifetime, 
and  be  made  a poor  man  at  last,  when  I ought 
to  have  been  otherwise.  But,  if  God  grant  me 
life  and  strength  for  a few  years  longer,  I have 
no  doubt  that  I shall  redeem  it  all.”  This  last 
unfortunate  period,  during  which  a noble  mind 
was  struggling  to  accomplish  a Herculean  task, 
endured  from  1826  to  1832.  “ The  History  of 
Napoleon,”  “ The  Letters  on  Demonology  and 
■Witchcraft,”  and  such  works,  were  produced  to 
aid  the  good  cause  he  had  at  heart;  but  al- 
though he  did  not  shrink  from  the  responsibili- 
ties which  lay  upon  him,  his  overtaxed  faculties 
gave  way  beneath  the  excessive  mental  toil  to 
which  they  were  subjected.  The  great  object 
of  this,  the  dark  and  closing  period  of  his  life, 
was  however  attained.  Before  his  death,  he 
had  materially  decreased  the  load  of  debt,  and, 
after  that  unhappy  event,  the  profits  of  his 
writings  wiped  away  the  whole.  It  would  be 
unnecessary  to  append  a complete  list  of  his 
works:  they  are  too  well  known,  and,  fortu- 
nately, too  easily  accessible  to  the  whole  reading 
community,  to  need  it.  “ Time  alone,"  says  an 
eminent  authority,  “ can  decide  how  much  of 
his  writings  will  survive,  and  what  place  they 
will  permanently  occupy  in  the  literary  world. 
01  this,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in 
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Scott  a healthy  intellect  was  engrafted  on  a 
powerful  will ; that  he  had  a natural  and  easy 
play  of  humour,  with  no  inconsiderable  porliun 
of  poetical  imagination,  and  a large  share  of 
that  power  of  apprehending  and  portraying 
character  wliich  is  the  great  charm  of  Fielding. 
A great  uart  of  his  life  he  indulged  in  a dream- 
world his  own ; but  when  rudely  awakened 
by  adversity,  he  submitted  to  the  consequences 
with  heroic  fortitude.  He  was  a great  and 
good  man.”  His  house  and  estate  at  Abbotsford 
became  the  property  of  J.  R.  Hope,  Esq.,  the 
husband  of  his  grand-daughter,  Charlotte 
Harriet  Jane  Lockhart,  daughter  of  Scott's 
eldest  daughter  Sophia  and  J.  G.  Lockhart, 
Esq.  b.  at  Edinburgh,  1771 ; d.  at  Abbotsford, 
1832. 

Scott,  Michael,  author  of  “Tom  Cringle’s 
Log,”  and  “The  Cruise  of  the  Midge,”  was  a 
native  of  Glasgow,  and  received  his  education 
at  the  high  school  and  university  of  that  city. 
He  repaired  to  Jamaica  in  1806,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1822,  and  finally  settled  in  Scotland, 
where  he  embarked  in  commercial  speculations. 
During  his  leisure  he  composed  the  entertaining 
sketches  above  mentioned,  which  first  appeared 
in  “Blackwood’s  Magazine;”  and  he  preserved 
his  incognito  so  well,  that  it  was  not  until  after 
his  death  that  they  were  found  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  his  pen.  b.  1780 ; d.  1835. 

Scott,  George  Gilbert,  an  eminent  modem 
architect,  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  appren- 
ticeship, entered  into  partnership  with  Mr. 
Moffatt,  a fellow-pupil.  While  in  partnership, 
Mr.  Scott  designed,  among  other  works,  the 
beautiful  cross  at  Oxford  known  as  the 
“ Martyrs’  Memorial and  the  handsome  parish 
church  at  Camberwell.  In  1845  he  quitted  Mr. 
Moffatt,  and  soon  afterwards  carried  off,  in 
competition  with  the  best  architects  in  Europe, 
the  first  prize  for  erecting  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas  at  Hamburg.  In  1855  he  again  de- 
feated the  leading  architects,  both  English  and 
continental,  in  the  design  for  the  H6tel-dc-Ville 
of  the  same  city.  These,  and  many  works  exe- 
cuted in  England,  placed  him  in  the  foremost 
rank  as  a Gothic  architect.  His  principal  works 
were,  the  restoration  of  the  choir  of  Ely  Cathe- 
dral ; the  new  chapel,  library,  and  other  build- 
ings at  Exeter  College,  Oxford;  and  the  re- 
storation of  Hereford  cathedral  and  St.  Mi- 
chael’s church,  Cornhill.  In  1849  he  became 
architect  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  West- 
minster, and  was  employed  in  designing  the) 
new  abbey  gate-house,  and  in  making  some 
restorations  and  improvements.  He  became  an. 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1855,  and  in 
1859  was  appointed  architect  of  the  new 
Foreign  Office,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Digby 
Wyatt.  He  likewise  designed  the  “ Westminster 
Memorial  to  Lord  Raglan ;”  and  wrote  several 
pamphlets  on  Gothic  architecture,  b.  at  Gaw- 
cott,  near  Buckingham,  1811. 

Scott,  Winfield,  a modem  American  gene- 
ral, was  the  son  of  a Scotch  gentleman,  who 
emigrated  to  America  after  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden.  He  was  educated  for  the  law,  but 
quitted  that  profession  for  a military  career.  In 
1812  he  fought  against  the  English,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Queenstown,  in 
Canada.  After  obtaining  his  exchange,  he  sig-$ 
nalized  himself  by  taking  Fort  George,  for 
which  he  was  made  general  of  brigade.  Se- 
verely wounded  at  the  battle  of  Niagara,  in 
1814,  he,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  repaired 
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to  Europe  for  the  recovery  of  his  health;  and 
while  at  Paris,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
French  military  tactics.  Named  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  American  army  in  the  war  with 
Mexico  in  1847,  he  in  a single  campaign  defeated 
Santa  Anna  in  several  engagements,  took  Vera 
Cruz  and  Jalapa,  and  marching  into  the  city  of 
Mexico,  compelled  the  enemy  to  sign  a treaty  of 
peace.  Notwithstanding  his  brilliant  services. 
General  Scott  was  twice  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  the  presidentship.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Secessionists,  General  Scott  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Federalist  forces, 
but  did  not  take  any  share  in  the  operations  in 
the  field,  and  indeed  resigned  his  post  after  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  the  movement  which  led 
to  that  disastrous  defeat  having  been  taken 
against  his  advice.  It  subsequently  appeared 
that  General  Scott  was  opposed  to  the  war  from 
the  first,  and,  in  speaking  of  the  seceding  States, 
advised  the  President  to  let  the  “wayward  sis- 
ters go  in  peace.’’  n.  in  Virginia,  1786;  d.  1866. 

Scott,  John.  (See  Eldon,  Earl  of.) 

Scott,  William.  (See  Stowell,  Lord.) 

Scotus,  Duns.  (See  Duns,  John.) 

Scotus,  John.  (See  Erigena.) 

Scribe,  Augustine  Eugene,  skreeb,  an  emi- 
nent French  dramatic  author,  who  was  the  son 
of  a merchant,  and  was  designed  for  the  legal 
profession ; but,  after  the  death  of  his  parents, 
he  so  much  neglected  his  studies,  and  at  the 
same  time  evinced  so  strong  a predilection  for 
dramatic  composition,  that  his  guardian,  the 
celebrated  advocate  Bonnet,  advised  him  to 
abandon  jurisprudence  for  the  drama.  Accord- 
ingly,^ 1811,  he,  in  conjunction  with  Germain 
Delavigne,  an  old  schoolfellow,  produced  his 
first  piece,  entitled  “ The  Dervish,”  which  was 
unsuccessful.  A similarly  unfortunate  recep- 
tion greeted  several  of  his  after  efforts ; but  the 
young  playwright  persevered  undauntedly,  and, 
in  1812,  produced  a drama  which  was  received 
with  the  greatest  applause.  From  that  time 
until  his  death  he  continued  to  compose  plays 
and  operatic  libretti  with  a rapidity  truly  asto- 
nishing. His  power  of  constructing  plots,  de- 
lineating character,  and  composing  witty  and 
pointed  dialogue,  appeared  to  be  inexhaustible. 
He  wrote  about  four  hundred  pieces  of  various 
kinds ; and  both  the  French  and  the  English 
stage  (tor  which  latter  his  best  works  have  been 
freely  adapted)  owe  to  his  fertile  invention 
many  of  yieir  greatest  triumphs.  The  most 
popular  ot  nis  operas  are,  “ The  Prophet,”  “ The 
Crown  Diamonds,”  “ Fra  Diavolo,”  and  “ Robert 
le  Diable."  The  list  of  even  his  best  plays  is 
too  long  to  be  admitted  into  this  notice,  b.  at 
Paris,  1791 ; d.  1861. 

Scribonius  Largus,  skri-bo'-ni-us,  a Roman 
physician  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  Britain.  Some  of  his  works  are 
extant,  and  were  printed  at  Bale  in  1529. 
Flourished  early  in  the  1st  century. 

Scriverius,  Peter  Schryver,  called  in  Latin, 
skre'-ver,  a Dutch  writer,  who  produced  “ Ba- 
tjivia  Illustrata,”  the  “ Chronicles  of  Holland, 
Zealand,  Utrecht,”  &c.  He  also  published  edi- 
tions of  Vegetius,  and  other  writers  on  military 
affairs,  b.  at  Ilaerlem,  1576;  d.  1660. 

Scuderi,  George  de,  skoo'-dai-re,  a French 
poet  and  dramatist,  who  was  intended  and  edu- 
cated for  the  military  profession,  but  quitted  it 
lor  dramatic  composition,  Richelieu  gave  him 
a small  fort  on  a rock  near  Marseilles  for  a 
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residence ; but  he  soon  left  it  to  return  to  Paris ; 
and  it  was  said  of  him,  that  he  had  shut  up  the 
tort,  returned  to  Paris  by  the  coach,  and  for 
fifteen  years  carried  the  keys  in  his  pocket. 
b.  at  Havre-de-Grace,  1601;  d.  at  Paris,  1667. 

Scuderi,  Magdalen  de,  a French  romancist, 
and  sister  of  the  preceding,  wrote  a large 
number  of  works,  which  were  once  highly  po- 
pular, notwithstanding  their  great  length.  The 
chief  of  these  were,  “ Clelia,”  in  10  vols.;  “ Arta- 
menes,  or  the  Grand  Cyrus,”  in  10  vols. ; “ Ibra- 
him, or  the  Illustrious  Bassa;”  “Conversations 
and  Discourses ;”  “ A Discourse  on  Glory,”  &c. 
She  was  admitted  a member  of  the  Academy  of 
Ricovrati  at  Padua,  and  had  pensions  from  Car- 
dinal Mazarin  and  Louis  XIV.  b.  1607;  d.  1701. 

Scylax,  si' -lax,  a geographer,  mathematician, 
and  musician  of  Caria,  near  Halicarnassus,  who 
was  employed  by  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspcs,  in 
making  discoveries  in  India.  Some  attribute  to 
him  the  invention  of  geographical  tables.  His 
“Periplus  of  the  Inhabited  World”  was  pub- 
lished in  the  “ Minor  Greek  Geographers”  of 
Gail,  1826.  Flourished  about  510  b.c. 

Seba,  Albert,  seb'-a,  a Dutch  naturalist,  who 
produced  a beautifully-printed  and  illustrated 
work  upon  natural  history,  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1734.  The  explanations  are  in  Latin  and  French. 
B.  1665;  D.  1736. 

Sebastian,  Don,  se-bus-ti-an,  king  of  Portu- 
gal, was  the  posthumus  son  of  the  Infante  John, 
by  a daughter  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and 
succeeded  John  III.  in  1557,  he  being  then  only 
in  his  third  year.  He  engaged  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful war  with  the  Moors  in  1574,  and  in  1578 
went  in  person  to  assist  Muley  Mohammed,  son 
of  Abdalla,  sultan  of  Marocco,  against  his  uncle, 
the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne ; but,  in  a bat- 
tle fought  near  Tangier,  Sebastian  was  slain. 
Some,  however,  believed  that  the  report  of  his 
death  was  incorrect,  and  that  he  was  in  capti- 
vity. This  belief  produced  several  impostors, 
who  pretended  to  be  Sebastian,  most  of  whom 
ended  their  days  on  the  scaffold  or  in  the  gal- 
lies.  Sebastian  having  left  no  issue,  Portugal 
was  annexed  to  Spain. 

Sebastian  del  Pioaibo.  ( Sec  Pioaibo,  Se- 
bastian del.) 

Sebastiani,  Horace  Francois,  Count,  se-bas '- 
ze-a  - ne , a French  general,  who  was  about  to 
enter  the  priesthood  when  the  Revolution  caused 
mm  to  join  the  army.  After  distinguishing 
himself  in  Italy  under  General  Moreau,  he  ob- 
tamed  the  command  of  a regiment  of  dragoons, 
at  the  head  of  which  he  assisted  Bonaparte  to 
carry  into  effect  his  coup  d’etat  of  the  18th 
Brumaire.  His  after-career  was  marked  with 
the  greatest  success,  both  as  a soldier  and  as  a 
diplomatist.  He  signalized  himself  at  the  battle 
ot  Austerlitz,  and  on  being  appointed  to  a com- 
pi  and  in  Spain,  in  1809,  defeated  the  Spaniards 
m several  encounters.  He  next  obtained  from 
Napoleon  I.  a command  in  the  grand  army  pre- 
pared for  the  invasion  of  Russia;  and  after  the 
patties  of  Smolensko  and  Moskwa  entered  the 
Russian  capital  with  the  advance-guard.  He 
received  a wound  at  the  battle  of  Leipzic  in 
1813,  and  was  subsequently  posted  at  Cologne 
to  defend  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine;  and, 
although  forced  to  fall  back,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  skill  and  bravery  in  command  of 
some  regiments  of  cavalry  of  the  Imperial 
Guard.  He  retired  from  active  life  at  the  abdi- 
cation of  the  emperor,  but  was  a member  of  the 
deputation  which  waited  upon  the  allied  mo- 
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narchs  subsequently  to  the  disaster  of  Waterloo. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
during  the  restoration;  and,  upon  the  accession 
of  Louis  Philippe,  became  minister  of  marine, 
and  afterwards  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  He 
was  ambassador  in  London  in  1835,  and  live 
years  later  received  the  marshal’s  baton.  Soon 
after  the  murder  of  his  daughter,  the  duchess 
dc  Praslin,  by  her  husband,  in  1847,  his  health 
became  so  seriously  affected  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  into  private  life.  After  his  de- 
mise, his  body  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the 
Invalides,  upon  which  occasion  the  building 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  fire.  Although 
not  as  brilliant  in  the  field  as  the  best  of  Napo- 
leon’s marshals,  he  everywhere  displayed  the 
greatest  bravery  and  the  most  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  strategy.  As  a diplo- 
matist, he  obtained  several  important  advan- 
tages for  his  master.  He  is  also  declared  to 
have  advised  Napoleon  to  winter  in  Lithuania 
during  the  invasion  of  Russia ; which  counsel, 
if  heeded,  might  have  averted  the  catastrophe 
which  cost  Napoleon  his  throne,  b.  in  Corsica, 
1776;  d.  1851. 

Seckendoee,  Yeit  Louis  von,  sek'-en-dorf,  a 
German  historian,  who  became  privy  councillor 
to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  chancellor 
of  the  university  at  Halle.  He  wrote,  in  Latin, 
“A  Compendium  of  Ecclesiastical  History,” 
“ State  of  the  Princes  of  Germany,”  and  ‘ ‘ A 
Description  of  the  Germanic  Empire.”  b.  in 
Franconia,  1626 ; d.  at  Halle,  1692. 

Seckek,  Thomas,  sek'-er,  a learned  and  pious 
English  prelate,  who,  upon  entering  into  orders 
became  chaplain  to  Bishop  Talbot,  and  in  1732 
was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  St.  James’s, 
Westminster,  and  appointed  king’s  chaplain. 
In  the  year  1735,  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Bristol,  and  in  1737  translated  to  Oxford. 
In  1750  he  obtained  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul’s, 
and  in  1758  was  advanced  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Canterbury.  The  sermons,  charges,  and  lec- 
tures of  this  excellent  prelate  are  distinguished 
by  their  perspicuity  and  eloquence,  b.  at  Sib- 
thorpe,  Notts,  1693;  d.  in  London,  1768. 

Secottsse,  Denis  Francois,  sek'-oose,  a French 
writer,  who  was  educated  under  Rollin,  after 
which  he  became  an  advocate,  but  quitted  the 
law  for  literature.  He  was  employed  by  the 
chancellor  D’Aguesseau  as  censor-royal,  and 
in  other  public  services,  until  he  became  blind. 
I [e  published  “ A Collection  of  Ordonnances,” 
“Memoirs  for  a History  of  Charles  the  Bad,” 
and  several  dissertations  in  the  “Memoirs” 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  b.  1691; 
d.  1754. 

Secundtjs,  Johannes,  se-kun'-dus,  a Dutch 
poet,  who  wrote  in  Latin,  and  whose  family 
name  was  Everts,  which  he  altered  to  the  Latin 
one  by  which  he  is  known.  He  studied  law 
under  Alciatus,  and  afterwards  became  secretary 
to  the  archbishop  of  Toledo.  His  poems,  which 
are  of  the  amatory  order,  and  modelled  after 
Catullus,  arc  various  and  excellent.  The  most 
celebrated  are  the  “ Basia,”  or  the  Kisses,  which 
have  been  translated  into  several  languages. 
b.  at  the  Hague,  1511 ; D.  at  Tournai,  1536. 

Sedaine,  Michael  Jean,  se-duin',  an  eminent 
French  dramatic  writer.  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  an  architect,  lie  became  so  reduced  in 
circumstances  as  to  take  up  the  trade  of  a stone- 
mason; but  was  noticed  by  his  master,  who 
gave  him  a share  in  the  business.  A taste  for 
the  drama,  however,  induced  him  to  quit  his 
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trade,  and  to  write  comic  operas  and  plays,  which 
possess  considerable  merit,  and  some  of  which 
have  been  translated  into  English ; for  instance, 

“ Richard  Cceur-dc- Lion”  (for  which  Gretry  wrote 
the  music)  and  “ Blue-Beard.”  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy,  and  secretary  of 
that  of  Architecture,  b.  at  Paris,  1719;  d at 
Bale,  1797. 

Sedgwick,  Miss  Catherine  Maria,  sedj'-icik, 
a popular  American  authoress,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  an  American  .judge  and  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  She  commenced 
her  literary  career  in  1822,  with  the  publication 
of  a work  of  fiction,  entitled  “A  New  England 
Tale.”  Among  the  most  successful  of  her  after- 
productions,  were  “ Redwood,”  a novel ; “ Hope 
Leslie,  or  Early  Times  in  America;”  “The 
Linwoods;”  “Letters  from  Abroad  to  Kindled 
at  Home;”  and  a work  for  juvenile  perusal, 
called  “The  Rich  Poor  Man  and  the  Poor  Rich 
Man.”  She  also  contributed  largely  to  the 
American  literary  journals,  b.  at  Stoekbridge, 
Massachusetts,  1789 ; d.  1867. 

Sedgwick,  Rer.  Adam,  an  eminent  modem 
geologist,  who  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  where  he  became  fellow  of 
Trinity  College  in  1803.  Ten  years  later  he 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of  geology  founded 
by  Dr.  Woodward.  As  a geologist,  he  princi- 
pally directed  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
crystalline  rocks.  His  literary  contributions 
to  science  were  principally  furnished  to  the 
“ Transactions”  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society  and  of  the  Geological  Society,  to  the 
Reports  of  the  British  Association,  the  “ Annals 
of  Philosophy,”  and  the  “Edinburgh  New 
Philosophical  Journal.”  He  was  also  the  re- 
puted author  of  the  celebrated  reply  to  the 
“ Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation,” 
in  the  “ Edinburgh  Review."  One  of  the  most 
important  of  his  few  separate  works  was  that 
entitled  “A  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,”  in  which  he  enun- 
ciated his  views  relative  to  the  bearings  of 
physical  philosophy  upon  the  Christian  reli- 
gion.  He  was  corresponding  member  of  the  I 
French  Institute  and  fellow  of  the  Royal  and 
Geological  Societies,  b.  at  Dent,  Yorkshire, 
about  1786. 

Seeley,  Sir  Charles,  sed'-le,  an  English  poet,  i 
who  was  one  of  the  wits  of  the  court  of  Charles 
II.  His  daughter  became  mistress  to  James  II.,  ; 
who  created  her  Countess  of  Dorchester  ; but  i 
Sir  Charles  was  zealous  for  the  Revolution,  and 
being  asked  the  reason,  answered,  “ From  a 
principle  of  gratitude;  for  since  his  majesty  has 
made  my  daughter  a countess,  it  is  fit  I should 
do  all  I can  to  make  his  daughter  a queen.” 
His  poems  are  licentious,  but  are  written  in  an 
elegant  style ; be  also  wrote  some  plays,  which 
are  remarkable  for  little  else  than  their  loose 
tone  of  morality,  b.  in  Kent,  1639;  d.  1701. 

Sedulius,  Caslius,  se-du'-li-ug,  a Roman  eccle- 
siastic and  poet,  who  wrote  a poem  on  the  life 
of  Christ,  entitled  “ Carmen  Paschale.”  It  was 
published  by  Aldus  in  1502.  Supposed  to  have 
flourished  in  the  5th  century. 

Segneei,  Paul,  *ain'-ya:r-e,  an  eminent 
Italian  preacher,  whose  eloquence  occasioned 
his  being  appointed  chaplain  to  Pope  Innocent 
XII.  Ilis  works  are,  Sermons;  “The  Unbe- 
liever without  Excuse;”  “The  Pastor  In- 
structed;” “The  Illusions  of  the  Quietists,” 
fcjc.  b.  near  Rome,  1624;  d.  1694. 

Seguais,  Jean  Kcgnauld,  sry’-rai,  a French 
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poet  who  was  educated  for  the  priesthood, 
which  profession  he  declined.  Mademoiselle 
daughter  of  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  appointed 
him  her  gentleman  in  ordinary,  and  he  was 
afterwards  patronized  by  Madame  de  la  Fayette 
He  was  a member  of  the  French  Academy- 
lVot"Jome.  ele&ant  eclogues,  and  translated 
the  Georgies”  and  “iEneid”  of  Virgil  into 
French  verse.  His  prose  works  are,  a collec- 
tion  of  novels,  and  “ Segraisiana ; or,  a Miscel- 
la'i.v  otJlTsfarj  and  Literature.”  b.  at  Caen, 

Seguier,  Pierre,  seg'-e-cii , an  eminent  French 
lawyer,  who,  in  1564,  was  nominated  president 
a mortier,  the  highest  functionary  but  one  in 
the  Parisian  Parliament.  In  that  office  he 
boldly  and  successfully  argued  against  the  in- 
troduetion  of  the  Inquisition  into  France.  He 
elt  six  sons,  all  of  whom  fulfilled  high  legal 
.unctions,  b.  at  Paris,  1504;  n.  1580. 

. Seguieb,  Jean  Franqois,  an  eminent  French 
botanist,  who  was  educated  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession, but  renounced  it  to  follow  the  pur- 
smt  of  science.  He  accompanied  the  Marquis 
Scipio  Maffei  on  his  travels  in  France,  England, 
Holland,  and  Germany ; and,  on  his  return  to 
his  own  country,  became  principal  of  the  academy 
ot  Aimes.  His  principal  works  are,  “Biblio- 
theca Botamca,”  “Plant®  Veronenses,”  and  a 
translation  of  the  works  of  Maffei.  b.  at 
Aimes,  1703 ; d.  1784. 

Seguier,  Antoine  Louis,  an  eminent  French 
Jawyer,  who  became  advocate-general  of  the 
Parisian  Parhament.  Upon  the  dissolution  of 
that  body  in  1/90,  he  was  offered  the  post  of 

Prs,’-  which  he  declined,  ehoos- 
m0  rather  to  live  in  retirement  during  the 
revolutionary  storm ; but  a pamphlet  appearino- 
under  the  title  of  “Seguier  treated  as  he  de" 
serves,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  quit  his  native 
country,  b.  at  Paris,  1726;  d.  1792. 

K’  Phim?  ITaenry’  Mar<Iuis  do,  sai'-goor,  a 
I rench  marshal,  who  served  with  distinction  in 
Ital y and  Bohemia,  and  particularly  at  the  battle 
of  Prague.  He  was  created  a marshal  by  Louis 
yv  r ,ln  1 '°3>  having  previously  been  nominated 
minister  of  war.  During  the  Revolution  he  was 
imprisoned  in  La  Force,  but  was  subsequently 
liberated  by  Napoleon  when  first  consul,  and 
also  granted  a pension  of  4000  francs,  b.  1724  • 
n.  at  Pans,  1801.  ’ 

Segur,  Louis  Philip,  Count  de,  a French 
diplomatist  and  historical  writer,  who  fought 
Wtthe  English  in  America,  in  the  service 
of  the  Americans,  until  the  termination  of  the 
struggle;  after  which  he  returned  to  France 
Dewas  subsequently  appointed  ambassador  to 
Russia,  and  became  a favourite  with  Catharine 
JL,  whom  he  accompanied  in  her  tour  to  the 

in  1787-  Luring  the  Revolution  he 
narrowly  escaped  persecution.  He  afterwards 
devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  produced  a 
great  number  of  works,  b.  1753  ; d!  1830 
Segue,  Philip  Paul,  son  of  the  preceding 
»c-;ved  in  the  French  army  with  distinction  on 
many  occasions,  and  in  1812  became  mardehal- 
de-camp  and  took  part  in  numerous  sanguinary 
flehons  m 813-1814.  He  was  created  a S 
tor  hfe  m 1831 ; and  wrote  the  “ History  of 
Aapoleon  and  the  Grand  Army  in  1812,”  giving 
® “c®unt  °f  ^e  Russian  campaign,  which 
dcnl  ofrmtUgh  8everal  editions,  caused  a good 

a l w rVCr3y’  invo]vcd  tho  author  in 
»uuci  with  Gourgaud.  b.  1780. 

AN83]  Lucius  ^lius>  *ejai'-nus,  a cele- 


brated Roman,  was  the  son  of  Seius  Strabo,  a 
Roman  knight.  He  first  ingratiated  himself 
into  favour  with  Caius  Cresar,  the  grandson  of 
Augustus,  but  afterwards  attached  himself  to 
iiberius,  who  made  him  his  confidant.  He 
also  contrived,  by  his  pliability  of  temper  and 
insinuating  address,  to  gain  tho  affections  of 
the  people  the  soldiers,  and  the  senate.  He 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  prtetorian 
guards,  and  had  the  disposal  of  all  places  of 
I “ust  and  honour,  which  he  gave  to  his  own 
creatures.  _ Inflamed  by  ambition,  he  aspired  to 
tbe  IinPerial  throne,  and,  to  gain  his  end,  mur- 
dered Drusus,  the  son  of  the  emperor;  after 
which  he  declared  his  intention  of  marrying 
Livm  the  widow  of  Drusus ; but  this  was  op- 
posed by  Iiberius.  The  emperor  at  length 
perceiving  the  real  views  of  his  favourite,  caused 
lnm  to  be  accused  before  the  senate;  on  which 
he  was  deserted  by  his  friends  and  sent  to  pri- 
son,  where  lie  was  strangled,  a.d.  31.  His  body, 
after  being  dragged  about  the  streets,  was 
thrown  into  the  Tiber. 

Selden,  John,  sel'-den,  a learned  English 
lawyer  and  writer,  who,  after  receiving  his  edu- 
cation at  the  university  of  Oxford,  in  1604 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  Inner  Temple 
where  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  became 
distinguished  as  a profound  lawyer  and  anti- 
f^Le  age  of  22  he  drew  up  a treatise 
on  the  Civil  Government  of  England  before  the 
Conquest  which  gained  him  great  reputation. 
In  1614  he  published  his  “Titles  of  Honour” 
and  in  1618  his  “History  of  Tithes,”  which 
gave  great  alarm  to  the  clergy,  and  was  an- 

fnTh?  tt-  i6V£ral  wrUers-  Bei1^  prosecuted 
m the  High  Commission  court,  lie  made  au 

apology  for  having  questioned  the  divine  right 
oi  the  clergy  to  receive  tithes.  In  1621  he 
was  committed  to  custody  as  the  principal  pro- 
moter ot  the  protest  made  by  the  Commons 
respecting  their  privileges.  In  1623  he  was 
amMn  re®1?1361'  of  Parliament  for  Lancaster, 
fn  w n 1°  \rS  raturned  for  Great  Bedwin, 

T on™ me.  iH°  afterwards  again  represented 
Lancaster  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  prosecution  of  the  duke  of  Buck- 

inE  nT;pndT3h^+-also  c PjinciPal  share  in  draw- 
ing  up  the  Petition  of  Rights.  For  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  court  he  was,  in  1029,  sent  to  the 
Power,  whence  he  was  removed  to  the  King’s 
Bench,  and  in  1034  admitted  to  bail.  From  this 
penod  he  took  a less  active  part  against  tho 

the  Kin1”  1n636-h-  published  his  “Defence  of 
,n=Jr  f s Dominion  over  the  British  Seas,”  in 
answer  to  Grotius.  In  1642  he  was  offered  the 
great  seal,  which  he  refused.  Though  he  signed 
the  Covenant,  and  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
records,  as  also  a member  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines,  he  refused  to  write  a reply  to  tho 
Edren  Basihke,”  which  he  had  been  rc- 
quested  to  do  by  Cromwell,  n.  in  Sussex, 
1584;  d.  in  London,  1654. 

Seleuous  I.,  se-lu'-lcuB,  surnamed  Nicator,  or 
Victorious, . after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  receivcdBabylon  as  his  province.  When  he 
had  strengthened  himself  in  his  empire,  Seleueus 
imitated  the  example  of  the  rest  of  the  generals 
ot  Alexander,  and  assumed  the  title  of  inde- 
pendent monarch.  He  subsequently  obtained 
byna .and  Cappadocia  and  founded  many  cities 
which  he  peopled  with  Greek  colonics;  whoso 
national  industry,  learning,  &e.,  were  com- 
mumcated  to  the  indolent  inhabitants  “f 
Asia.  Seleueus  was  murdered  280  b.c  iu  tho 
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82nd  year  of  his  age.  ITe  was  succeeded  by 
Antiochus  Soter. 

Seleucus  II.,  surnamed  Callinieus,  succeeded 
his  father,  Antiochus  Theus,  on  the  throne  of 
Syria,  u.c.  248.  After  he  had  been  a prisoner 
for  some  time  in  Parthia,  he  died  of  a fall  from 
his  horse,  n.c.  226. 

Seleucus  III.  succeeded  his  father  Selcucus 
II.  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  received  the 
surname  of  Ceraunus.  He  was  a very  weak, 
timid  monarch,  and  was  murdered  by  his  offi- 
cers after  a reign  of  three  years,  n.c.  223.  His 
brother  Antiochus,  though  only  15  years  old, 
ascended  the  throne,  and  rendered  himself  so 
celebrated  that  lie  acquired  the  name  of  the 
Great. 

Seleucus  IV.  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus 
the  Great,  n.c.  187.  He  was  surnamed  Philo- 
pator,  or,  according  to  Josephus,  Soter.  He 
was  poisoned  after  a reign  of  twelve  years,  n.c. 
175. 

Seleucus  V.,  son  of  Demetrius  Nicator, 
succeeded  Antiochus  Sidetes  on  the  throne  of 
Syria,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age,  n.c.  124.  He 
was  put  to  death  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
by  Cleopatra,  his  mother. 

Seleucus  VI.,  the  last  of  the  name,  was  the 
son  of  Antiochus  Grypus.  He  was  driven  from 
his  kingdom  by  Antiochus  Eusebes,  and  fled  to 
Cicilia,  where  he  was  besieged  in  Mopsuestia 
and  killed,  n.c.  95. 

Selim  I.,  se'-lim , emperor  of  the  Turks,  was 
the  second  son  of  Bajazet  II.,  whom  he  de- 
throned and  put  to  death,  as  lie  did  his  two 
brothers  subsequently.  Having  secured  the 
throne  by  these  crimes,  he  turned  his  arms  with 
success  against  Egypt  and  Persia.  The  former 
country  he  completely  conquered,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes,  which 
had  lasted  above  260  years,  b.  1467 ; d.  1520. 

Selim  II.,  grandson  of  the  above,  succeeded 
his  father  Solyman  II.  in  1566.  In  1570  he 
broke  the  treaty  which  his  father  had  made 
with  the  Venetians,  and  took  the  island  of 
Cyprus;  but  the  year  following  he  lost  the 
battle  of  Lepanto,  where  his  navy  was  almost 
wholly  destroyed.  This  disaster  obliged  him  to 
sue  for  peace,  d.  1574. 

Selim  III.,  younger  son  of  Mustaplia  and 
brother  of  Abdul-Hamid,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
1789,  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened  men 
of  his  country,  and  formed  the  idea  of  regene- 
rating the  Turkish  empire.  The  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  was,  however,  very  much 
troubled.  His  army  was  defeated  by  the  allied 
Austrians  and  Russians,  the  latter  taking 
Bender  and  Ismail.  In  1792  he  lost  the  Crimea, 
which  was  incorporated  with  Russia.  The 
French  subsequently  invaded  Egypt,  and  his 
army  was  annihilated  by  Bonaparte : the  pro- 
vince was,  however,  retaken  by  the  English, 
who  restored  it  to  the  Porte.  Having  purchased 
a peace  at  the  price  of  conceding  territory  to 
Russia,  he  commenced  his  cherished  plans  of 
reform.  He  remodelled  his  army  after  the 
European  plan,  introduced  new  modes  of  raising 
the  taxes,  and  sought  to  introduce  European 
civilization  into  his  empire;  but  a fresh  war 
breaking  out,  in  which  he  was  defeated  by  the 
Russians  and  English,  his  army  became  dis- 
satisfied. The  Janissaries  also  rose  in  insurrec- 
tion and  deposed  Selim,  placing  Ins  nephew, 
Mustaplia  IV.,  upon  the  throne.  He  was  at 
first  placed  in  confinement,  but  was,  in  18U8, 
etrangled  by  order  of  Mustapha.  b.  1761. 
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Selis,  Nicolas  Joseph,  sai'-le,  a French  poet, 
who  became  professor  of  the  belles-lettres  in 
the  central  school  of  the  Pantheon,  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  National  Institute,  llis  most  im- 
portant works  are,  a translation  of  Persius, 
with  notes ; “ Relation  of  the  Disorder,  Con- 
fession, and  Death  of  M.  de  Voltaire and 
“ Epistles  in  Verse.”  b.  at  Paris,  1737 ; n.  1802. 

Selkirk,  Alexander,  sel'-kirk,  a Scotch  ad- 
venturer, who  was  a skilful  seaman,  and  made 
several  voyages  to  the  South  Sea;  in  one  of 
which,  having  quarrelled  with  his  commander, 
he  was  put  ashore  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, with  a few  necessaries,  a fowling-piece, 
gunpowder,  and  shot.  Here  he  lived  alone 
during  four  years  and  four  months,  and  was 
then  rescued  by  Captain  Woods  Rogers.  During 
the  time  of  his  remaining  on  the  island  he  had 
nearly  forgotten  his  native  language.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  1711,  and  is  said  to  have 
given  his  papers  to  Defoe,  who  took  from  them 
his  story  of  “ Robinson  Crusoe;”  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  latter  was  indebted  to  Sel- 
kirk for  nothing  more  than  the  main  idea  of  the 
work.  b.  at  Largo,  Fife,  1676. 

Semlek,  John  Solomon,  sem-ler,  an  eminent 
German  Protestant  theologian,  who  was  edu- 
cated in  the  doctrines  of  the  Pietists,  but  after- 
wards abandoned  those  views,  and  became  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  supporters  of  Rationalism. 
The  Rationalists  denied  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  admitted  the  doctrines  to  be 
true  and  according  to  reason.  In  1751  he  was 
nominated  professor  of  theology  at  Halle;  but 
was  removed  from  that  and  other  posts  by  the 
minister  Zedlitz,  in  1779.  His  writings  consist 
of  dissertations  upon  the  doctrines  of  Rational- 
ism, and  argumentative  essays  against  the 
Deists.  He  likewise  produced  a sort  of  autoi 
biography  of  himself,  and  several  works  upon 
philology,  ecclesiastical  history,  &c.  b.  at  Saab 
l'eld,  1725 ; D.  1794. 

Sempronius,  sem-pro'-ni-us,  a name  common 
to  many  eminent  Romans,  the  most  celebrated 
of  whom  were : — Sempronius  Atratinus,  a senatoi 
who  opposed  the  agrarian  law,  which  was  pro' 
posed  by  the  consul  Cassius,  soon  after  tin 
election  of  the  tribunes. — Publius  Tuditanus,  a 
legionary  tribune,  who  led  away  from  Can  me  tin 
remaining  part  of  the  soldiers  who  had  no- 
been  killed  by  the  Carthaginians.  He  was  after 
wards  consul,  and  fought  against  Hannibal  witl 
great  success.  He  was  killed  in  Spain. — Tiberiui 
Gracchus,  a consul,  who  defeated  the  Cartha 
ginians  and  the  Campanians.  He  was  subsa 
quently  betrayed  by  Fulvius,  a Lucanian,  int ■ 
t he  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  killed 
after  he  had  made  a long  and  bloody  resistance 
against  the  enemy.  Hannibal  showed  grea 
honour  to  his  remains,  a funeral  pile  was  raise* 
at  the  head  of  the  camp,  and  the  enemy’s  cavaln 
walked  round  it  in  solemn  procession. 

Senac,  Jean,  sen'-ak,  a French  physician,  win 
cured  Marshal  Saxe  of  a dangerous  malady,  anj 
became  first  physician  to  Louis  XV.,  and  supci 
intendcnt-general  of  the  mineral  waters  of  tin 
kingdom.  His  principal  works  were, — transla 
tion  of  Ileistcr’s  “ Anatomy with  “ Physic: 
Essays  on  the  Use  of  the  Parts  of  the  Huma 
Body;”  “Treatise  on  the  Plague”  “Ontl 
Structure  of  the  Heart;”  “ Reflections  c 
Drowned  Persons,”  &c.  n.  1693;  D,  1770. 

Senault,  Jean  Francois,  scn'-oltc,  a Roma 
Catholic  divine,  who  was  a member  of  the  Coi 
gregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  a celebrate 
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preacher.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a 
“ Treatise  on  the  Passions,’’  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English;  a “Paraphrase  on  Job;” 
“ The  Christian  Man  and  the  Criminal  Man  •” 
and  “The  Duties  of  a Sovereign.”  b.  at  Ant- 
werp, 1599  ; n.  at  Paris,  1672. 

Seneca,  Marcus  Anmeus,  scn'-e-lcci,  a cele- 
brated orator,  who  settled  at  Home,  where  lie 
was  greatly  distinguished  as  a pleader.  His 
declamations  are  printed  with  the  works  of 
his  son.  b.  at  Cordova,  Spain,  about  58  b.c.  - 
D.  about  a.d.  32.  5 

Seneca,  Lucius  Anmeus,  a celebrated  philo- 
sopher, who  was  son  of  the  preceding,  and  re- 
ceived a liberal  education  at  Pome,  where  he 
applied  himself  to  elocution,  and  displayed  great 
abilities  as  an  advocate;  but,  being  afraid  of 
exciting  the  jealousy  of  Caligula,  who  aspired  to 
the  glory  of  eloquence,  he  relinquished  that 
profession,  obtained  the  office  of  quaestor,  and 
rose  to  distinction,  but  was  subsequently  ba- 
nished to  Corsica,  in  consequence,  it  is  supposed, 
of  having  had  an  intrigue  with  Julia,  daughter 
of  Germanieus.  While  in  exile  he  wrote  his 
Epistles”  and  “Treatise  on  Consolation.”  After 
some  years  he  was  recalled  by  Agrippina,  wife 
ol  the  emperor  Claudius,  and  appointed  tutor 
to  her  son  Nero.  This  office  Seneca  discharged 
with  great  honour,  and  was  bountifully  re- 
warded; but  when  his  pupil  came  to  the  throne, 
Seneca,  who  was  aware  of  his  avaricious  dispo- 
sition, solicited  him  to  accept  the  villas  and 
vast  riches  which  he  had  amassed,  that  he  might 
retire  to  a life  of  study  and  solitude.  This  the 
emperor  refused,  but  soon  found  an  opportunity 
of  destroying  his  preceptor.  When  the  con- 
spiracy ot  Piso  was  discovered,  Seneca  was  de- 
clared to  be  implicated,  and  orders  were  sent  to 
him  to  put  an  end  to  himself.  The  philosopher, 
without  expressing  any  concern,  took  poison, 
which  had  no  effect;  he  then  had  his  veins 
opened ; but  the  blood  flowed  so  slowly,  that  he 
was  removed  into  a hot  bath,  and  thence  to  a 
stove,  where  he  was  suffocated.  His  wife 
Paulina,  resolving  to  die  with  him,  also  had  her 
veins  opened  ; but  Nero,  fearful  that  this  would 
excite  general  indignation  against  himself,  com- 
manded that  the  flow  of  blood  should  be  stopped 
and  her  life  preserved.  Seneca’s  works  consist  of 
epistles,  various  moral  treatises,  and  ten  trage- 
dies (his  authorship  of  which  has  been  doubted, 
nut,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  without 
reason).  The  editions  of  these  works  are  nume- 
r>0U|.’  ?1ne  op  an(*  most  recent  is  that  of 

L.  1.  Fickert,  Lcipzic,  1845.  Several  of  the 
tragedies  have  been  translated  into  English, 
h.  at  Cordova,  Spain,  about  3 b.c.;  d.  65  a.d. 

Seneeeldeb,  or  Sennefeldee,  Alois,  «eri- 
WMer,  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  lithography 
was  the  son  of  an  actor  in  the  theatre  at  Munich! 
rie  was  designed  for  the  legal  profession,  but 
had  a strong  predilection  for  the  stage,  as  well 
as  lor  dramatic  composition.  At  the  death  of 
ms  lather  he  was  left  without  pecuniary  means, 
anu,  after  making  some  unsuccessful  attempts 
as  an  actor,  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
writing  for  the  stage.  Being  too  poor  to  pay  for 

rn!i,pri!"tin^„of  ,us  works>  he  determined  to 
maKe  himself  acquainted  with  some  cheap  sub- 
5!‘tate  f«r  typography.  He  tried  etching  on 
copper  plates,  which  finding  too  expensive,  he 
nad  recourse  to  slabs  of  fine  Kellhcim  stone 

KWh* 'so ‘nY",tctl  an  ink  for  writing  upon  these 
slabs.  But  the  great  step  in  the  discovery  was 
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make  a memorandum,  but  found  himself  with- 
out either  paper  or  ink  : he  had,  however,  bc- 
fore  him  one  of  liis  prepared  stone  slabs,  and, 
with  the  intention  of  afterwards  cleaning 
the  stone,  he  wrote  upon  it  with  liis  printing- 
ink  It  subsequently  occurred  to  him  that  lie 
might  etch  his  writing  upon  the  stone  in  suffi- 
cient  relief  to  print  from.  He  succeeded,  and, 
after  a long  course  of  experimentation,  con- 
ducted under  the  greatest  difficulties.lie  brought 
Ins  invention  into  a practical  form.  He  after- 
wards visited  London  and  Paris,  for  the  purpose 
of  deriving  advantage  from  his  process,  but 
met  with  little  success.  In  1809,  however,  lie 
was  rewarded  for  his  early  trials,  in  being  ap- 
pointed inspector  of  the  royal  lithographic 
establishment  of  Bavaria.  Thus,  placed  in  easy 
circumstances,  he  was  enabled  to  make  im- 
provements in  his  process,  which  caused  it  to 
become  valuable,  and  universally  appreciated. 
In  1819  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  London 
society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Arts,  and, 
about  the  same  time,  published  an  account  of 
his  invention,  in  a work  entitled  “A  Complete 
Course  pf  Lithography,”  &c.  b.  at  Munich, 
about  1771 ; d.  at  the  same  city,  1834. 

SENroE,  Nassau  William,  se-ni-or,  an  English 
political  economist,  who  was  nominated  pro- 
fessor of  that  science  at  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, in  1826.  He  wrote  extensively  upon  the 
same  subject,  and  was  a contributor  to  the 
Encyclopedia  Metropolitana,  ” and  other 
works.  Educated  for  the  legal  profession,  he 
obtained  a mastership  in  ehauccrv,  which  office 
lie  retained  till  1853.  In  1859  he  published  a 
valuable  work,  called  “Journal  kept  in  Turkey 
and  Greece  in  1357-58.”  b.  at  Uffington,  Berk- 
shire, 1790;  D.  1864. 

Sennektus,  Daniel,  sen-ner'-tus,  a learned 
German  physician,  who  became  professor  of 
physic  at  Wirtemberg.  He  sought  to  reconcile 
the  theories  of  Paracelsus  with  those  of  Galen. 
His  works  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1640  in 
3 vols.  folio,  and  at  Lyons  in  1676,  in  6 vols 
B.  1572;  D.  1637. 

Seppings,  Sir  Robert,  sep'-pinas,  an  emi- 
nent English  naval  architect,  who,  during  fifty 
years,  fulfilled  the  duties  of  assistant  master - 
Sin^uV1!1,ght  P1y™uth,  and  master-shipwright 
at  Chatham  dockyards,  and,  finally  became  sur- 
veyor  of  the  navy.  To  him  are  due  the  inven- 
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m-ui/*  ii,  V H , L 1,1  uibeuvcry  was 
made  through  accident,  He  had  occasion  to 
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tj°.n  of  the  system  of  “ diagonal  bracing”  in 
ship-building,  and  the  substitution  of  round  for 
flat  sterns  to  vessels  of  war.  His  improvements 
met  with  much  opposition  when  they  were  first 
broached;  but,  Sir  John  Barrow  and  other  emi- 
nent men  giving  him  their  powerful  advocacy, 
ne  was  enabled  to  triumph  over  the  prejudices 
of  the  older  shipwrights,  as  well  as  those  of 
naval  commanders  who  were  opposed  to  any 
innovations.  His  great  merits  as  a naval  archi- 
tect were  acknowledged  by  his  being  created  a 
knight  and  elected  a fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, whose  Copley  medal  was  voted  him.  Ho 
was  awarded  the  sum  of  £1000  by  the  Admiralty 
and  both  Houses  of  Parliament  gave  a marked 
approbation  to  his  labours.  Accounts  of  his  in- 
ventions were  inserted  in  the  “Transactions”  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  in  the  works  of  Dr. 

Young,  b.  1768;  d.  in  Somersetshire,  1840. 

Sepulveda,  John  de,  sai-pool-vai'-da,  a Spa- 
nish historian.  He  became  chaplain  and  his- 
toriographer to  Charles  V.,  .who  also  appointed 
him  tutor  to  his  son,  afterwards  Philip  II  Ho 
wrote,  among  other  learned  works,  tho  histories 
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of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  and  of 
the  Spanish  conquests  in  Mexico,  u.  near  Cor- 
dova, 1490;  d. 1573. 

Serapion  the  Senior,  se-rai' -pi-on,  a Syrian 
physician,  who  produced  a collection  of  all  that 
had  been  written  upon  the  treatment  of  diseases 
by  the  Greek  and  Arabic  physicians.  A full 
account  of  his  opinions  is  to  be  found  in 
Sprengel’s  “ History  of  Medicine.”  Flourished 
in  the  9th  century. 

Serapion,  an  Arabian  physician,  commonly 
called  Serapion  Junior.  He  wrote  a trea- 
tise upon  medicine,  which  has  been  declared 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  works  in 
Arabic  medical  literature.  There  is  a manu- 
script copy  of  it  in  Arabic  in  the  Bodleian 
library  at  Oxford.  Lived  in  the  lltli  century. 

Sergius,  ser’-ji-us,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople in  610,  was  a native  of  Syria,  and  the 
chief  of  the  sect  of  Monothelites,  the  principle 
of  which  was  that  there  are  only  one  will  and 
one  operation  in  Christ.  This  heresy  was  con- 
demned in  the  Council  of  Constantinople.  d.  639. 

Sergius  I.,  Pope,  and  the  successor  of  Conon, 
in  687.  He  baptized  Cedwalla,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  who  had  made  a journey  to  Rome  for 
that  purpose.  He  opposed  the  canons  of  the 
Council  of  Constantinople;  whereupon  Jus- 
tinian II.  sent  his  general-in-chief  to  arrest 
Sergius ; but  the  exarch  of  Ravenna  protected 
the  pope,  who  humanely  interposed  to  save  the 
life  of  Justinian’s  envoy.  He  instituted  several 
ceremonies,  and  established  various  churches  at 
Rome.  b.  in  Syria,  about  630 ; d.  at  Rome,  701. 

Sergius  II.  succeeded  Gregory  IY.  in  841. 
He  was  elected  without  the  authorization  of  the 
emperor  Lotharius,  who  dispatched  an  army 
into  Italy,  under  the  command  of  his  son  Louis. 
But  the  pope  succeeded  in  inducing  that  prince 
to  retire,  after  having  crowned  him  king  of 
Italy.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Saracens  from 
Africa  ascended  the  Tiber,  and  ravaged  the  en- 
virons of  Rome,  but  were  prevented  from  gain- 
ing an  entrance  into  the  city  itself,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  defence  offered  by  the  walls 
which  surrounded  it.  Sergius  was  a native  of 
Rome,  and  d.  847. 

Sergius  III.  became  pope  in  904,  through  the 
influence  of  the  marquis  of  Tuscany  and  of  a 
notorious  Roman  lady  named  Marozia.  These 
personages  were  at  the  head  of  a powerful  party 
which  had  deposed  Christopher.  A son  of  Ser- 
gius, by  Marozia,  afterwards  became  pope  by  the 
title  of  John  X.  The  character  of  Sergius  has 
been  variously  represented ; but  he  appears  to 
have  been  an  able  but  profligate  man.  Ilis  suc- 
cessor was  Anastasius  III.  n.  911. 

Sergius  IY.  was  elected  in  succession  to 
John  XVIII.,  in  1009.  Under  his  rule,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  exhortation,  the  Italian 
princes  combined  to  drive  out  the  Saracens 
from  the  country.  In  his  time,  also,  the  Nor- 
mans  began  to  enter  Italy.  His  successor  was 
Benedict  VIII.  d.  1012. 

Serrano,  Fraucisco,  Duke  de  la  Torre,  ser- 
ra'-no,  an  eminent  Spanish  marshal  and  states- 
man, who  for  a long  course  of  years  was  a 
powerful  supporter  of  the  throne  and  dynasty 
of  Isabella  11.  His  opinions  began  to  change 
about  1850,  and  in  1854  he  was  exiled  for 
his  share  in  the  outbreak  at  Saragossa  in 
that  year.  The  revolution  which  immediately 
followed  caused  him  to  return  to  Spain, 
and  he  again  took  an  active  part  in  politics 
and  was  sent  to  France  as  ambassador  ia 
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1857.  Ilis  liberal  opinions  becoming  strength- 
ended  by  the  abuses  which  prevailed  at  the 
court  of  Isabella  II,  he  became  an  object  of 
suspicion  in  1868,  and,  with  several  other 
generals,  was  exiled  to  the  Canary  Islands. 
Returning  almost  immediately  lie  joined 
Prim,  Topete,  and  others  in  causing  the 
army  aud  navy  to  rise  against  the  Queen 
and  declare  her  dynasty  at  an  end.  Having 
defeated  the  royalists  in  the  battle  of  Al- 
colea,  he  became  the  chief  of  the  provisional 
government,  and  after  the  settlement  of 
the  new  constitution,  in  1869,  was  made 
Regent  of  the  kingdom  until  the  nation  had 
made  choice  of  a king.  He  was  created  a 
duke  and  grandee  of  Spain  for  his  services 
at  St.  Domingo  by  the  suppression  of  the  in- 
surrection of  1862.  b.  about  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Sertorius,  Quintus,  ser-tor-i-us,  a Roman 
general,  who  made  his  first  campaign  under 
Marius,  against  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones.  Ho 
afterwards  accompanied  Marius  and  China, 
when  they  entered  Rome  and  slew  tluir  ene- 
mies. On  being  proscribed  by  Sylla,  he  fled  to 
Spain,  where  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
other  exiles,  and  was  regarded  as  a prince  in 
that  country,  which  he  governed  with  great 
wisdom  and  moderation.  He  repulsed  several 
armies  that  were  sent  against  him,  defeating 
both  Pompcy  and  Metellus.  He  entered  into 
a treaty  with  Mithridates,  who  sent  him  money 
and  ships,  and  sought  to  establish  a new  Iloman 
republic  in  Spain.  His  soldiers  followed  him 
with  the  most  blind  devotion,  believing  him 
to  be  favoured  by  the  gods.  Plutarch  wrote  bis  j 
life.  Assassinated  by  Perperna,  one  of  his 
generals,  b.c.  72. 

Servandoni,  John  Jerome,  sair'-van-do-ne, 
an  Italian  architect  and  painter,  who  resided 
during  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  at  Paris, 
where  he  had  the  management  of  the  scenery 
belonging  to  the  theatre.  In  1749  he  went  to 
London,  to  design  the  edifice  on  Tower  Hill 
erected  for  the  display  of  fireworks  to  celebrate 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  His  Descent  of 
/Eneas  into  Hell”  was  his  best  performance  as 
a painter;  the  portal  of  St.  Sulpice,  at  Paris, 
being  his  masterpiece  in  architecture,  b.  at 
Florence,  1695 ; n.  at  Paris,  1766. 

Servetus,  Michael,  ser-ve-lus,  a celebrated 
theologian  and  physician,  who  was  educated  for 
the  profession  of  an  advocate,  at  Toulouse,  but 
afterwards  studied  physic  at  Paris,  where  he 
took  his  doctor’s  degree.  Having  embraced  (he 
Arian  doctrine,  he  held  a correspondence  with 
Calvin  on  the  subject,  and  many  letters  passed 
between  them,  which  only  irritated  them  against 
each  other.  Servetus,  who  was  settled  at  Vienne, 
in  Daupliiny,  published  a book  in  favour  of 
his  notions,  entitled  “ Cliristianismi  Resti- 
tutio but  lie  avoided  putting  his  name  to  it. 
The  authorship  was,  however,  discovered  by 
Calvin,  who  gave  information  of  it  to  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Vienne,  by  whom  Servetus  was 
banished,  and  his  effigy  and  book  burnt  at  the 
gallows.  He  then  formed  the  design  of  going 
to  Naples  to  practise  as  a physician ; but  im- 
prudently passing  through  Geneva  in  disguise, 
lie  was  detected  by  Calvin,  by  whose  mc;uis  he 
was  apprehended.  Through  Calvin,  also,  who 
acted  as  informer,  prosecutor,  and  judge,  Serve- 
tus was,  contrary  fo  law,  condemned  to  be  slowly 
burnt  to  death,  which  act  of  barbarity  was  car- 
ried into  effect,  lie  wrote  several  books  on 
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the  Trinity,  a translation  of  Ptolemy’s  Geogra- 
phy, and  some  medical  treatises.  Having  shown 
that  lie  was  acquainted  with  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  some  writers  have  endeavoured  to 
ascribe  to  him  the  discovery  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood;  to  which,  however,  he  had  no 
claim,  n.  at  Villanueva,  Aragon,  1509;  burnt 
at  the  stake,  at  Geneva,  1553. 

Servius,  Maurus  Honoratus,  ser'-vi-us,  a 
Latin  grammarian,  who  left  learned  commen- 
taries upon  Virgil,  printed  by  Stephens  in  1532. 
One  of  the  best  modern  editions  is  that  of 
L’urmann.  Flourished  towards  the  close  of  the 
4th  century. 

Servius  Tullius,  the  sixth  king  of  Pome, 
who,  according  to  the  legend  (which  is,  how- 
ever, allowed  to  have  some  historical  founda- 
tion), was  son  of  Ocrisia,  a slave  of  Corniculum, 
by  Tullius,  a man  slain  in  the  defence  of  his 
country  against  the  Eomans.  Ocrisia  was  given 
by  Tarquin  to  his  wife  Tanaquil,  who  brought 
up  the  youth  with  her  family,  and  added  the 
name  of  “ Servius”  to  that  which  he  had  in- 
herited from  his  father,  to  denote  his  being  born 
of  a slave.  He  .was  educated  in  the  palace  with 
great  care,  and  obtained  the  daughter  of  Tar- 
quin  in  marriage.  His  own  private  virtues 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  people 
and  of  the  soldiers ; and  by  his  liberality  and 
complaisance  he  easily  gained  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law.  He  endeared  him- 
self to  his  subjects  as  a warrior  and  as  a legis- 
lator; defeated  the  Veientines  and  Tuscans; 
established  the  census,  which  showed  that  home’ 
contained  about  84,000  inhabitants ; beautified 
the  city,  and  enlarged  its  boundaries  by  taking 
within  its  walls  the  hills  Quirinalis,  Viminalis,  and 
Esquiiinus.  He  also  divided  the  Roman  people 
into  tribes.  Servius  married  his  two  daughters 
to  the  grandsons  of  his  father-in-law ; the  eldest 
to  Tarquin,  and  the  younger  to  Aruns.  In  this 
union  he  was  unhappily  deceived.  The  wife  of 
Arims  murdered  her  own  husband  to  unite  hcr- 
8elf  to  Tarquin,  who  had  likewise  assassinated 
his  wife.  Servius  was  next  murdered  by  his 
son-in-law  and  his  daughter  Tullia,  who  cruelly 
ordered  her  chariot  to  be  driven  over,  the 
mangled  body  of  her  father,  n.c.  534. 

SESTixr,  Domenico,  sais'-te-ne,  an  eminent 
Italian  numismatist,  who  was  at  first  librarian 
to  the  Prince  of  Biscari,  in  Sicily,  and  after- 
wards became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Neapo- 
litan ambassador  at  Constantinople.  In  1810 
he  was  appointed  antiquary  at  Florence  to 
the  grand-duchess  Eliza,  sister  of  Napoleon  I., 
and  subsequently  fulfilled  the  same  functions 
under  Leopold  II.,  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany. 
His  works  are  very  valuable  and  numerous  • 
the  most  important  of  them  being,  “ System  of 
Numismatics,”  letters  upon  the  same  science, 
and  dissertations  upon  the  Coins  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, the  Macedonian  kings,  Ac.  n.  at  Florence 
about  1750;  d.  at  Florence,  1832. 

settle,  Elkanah,  set'-tel,  an  English  poet, 
who  wrote  the  tragedies  of  “ Cambyses,  King 
$ ™ Persia,”  “ The  Empress  of  Morocco,”  and 
nr  , , Love;”  also  poem3,  particularly  “'The 
Medal  Reversed,”  and  “ Azariah  and  Husliai  ” 
both  against  Drydeh ; but  although  he  was  for 
a time  patronized  by  Rochester  and  the  court 
Party,  he  soon  sank  into  insignificance  before 
!l),s,["rcat .'aval.  n.  at  Dunstable,  Bedfordshire 
•ibis ; d.  in  London,  1724. 

VAJEE>  se/-a-jc,  the  founder  of  the  Mah- 
aita  power  in  India,  commenced  liis  career 
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by  dispossessing  his  father  of  Poonah:  after 
which  he  continued  to  make  acquisitions  of 
territory,  until,  in  1658,  the  Bejapoor  monarchy, 
whose  vassal  he  was,  sent  a powerful  force 
against  him.  He  assassinated,  by  treachery, 
the  general  of  the  Bejapoor  army,  which  he 
afterwards  defeated  and  dispersed.  He  next 
surprised  and  plundered  Surat : but,  deeming 
it  prudent  to  avoid  hostilities  with  the  powerful 
Aurungzebe,  lie  made  his  submission  to  that 
potentate,  and  for  some  time  acted  as  his  ally. 
In  1670  he  found  himself  sufficiently  secure  in 
his  possessions  to  enter  into  hostilities  with  the 
„Hc  aoain  Plundered  Surat,  and  in 
16/2  totally  defeated  a Mogul  force  which  had 
been  sent  against  him.  Two  years  later  he  was 
crowned  at  Raygliur,  and  soon  afterwards  he 
took  some  strong  positions  between  Madras 
and  Pondicherry,  and  then  overran  Mysore.  In 
16/8  he  again  met  the  troops  of  Aurungzebe, 
this  time  in  Golconda.  He  drove  the  Moguls 
before  him  ; after  which  lie  became  the  greatest 
potentate  in  Southern  India,  having  all  the 
country  between  the  Toombuddra  and  the 
histna  ceded  to  him.  But  his  ambitious  career 
was  soon  brought  to  a termination  by  a sudden 
illness,  which  caused  his  death.  Elpliinstono 
declares  “ that  Sevajee  left  a character  which 
has  never  been  equalled  or  approached  bv  any 
of  his  countrymen.”  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Sambajee,  who  was,  however,  not  equal  to 
his  lather,  and  was  defeated  and  slain  in  1689 
b.  at  Poonah,  1627;  d.  1680. 

Severino,  Marcus  Aurelius,  sai'-vai-rn'-no,  a 
celebrated  Neapolitan  physician.  Through  his 
mode  of  practice,  no  less  than  by  his  writings, 
the  science  of  medicine  was  advanced  in  Italy 
He  became  professor  of  anatomy  and  medicine 
at  the  university  of  Naples.  He  wrote  against 
the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  and  left  some  works 
on  medicine,  b.  in  Calabria,  1580 ; d.  1656. 

Severus,  Lucius  Cornelius,  se-ve-rus,  a Latin 
poet  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  who  wrote  poems 
upon  the  death  of  Cicero,  the  Sicilian  war,  &c 
I lounshed  about  30 b.c. 

Severus,  Cassius,  a Roman  orator,  who  was 
banished  into  Crete  by  Augustus  for  his  satiri- 
cal language.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
eloquence;  but  it  was  of  a more  fervid  than 
prudent  character.  His  declamations  were 
ordered  to  be  destroyed  by  the  senate.  Flou- 
rished about  10  b.c. 

Severus,  a heretic,  who  maintained  that 
tnercarera’0  opposite  principles,  the  one  good 
and  the  other  evil,  by  which  man  was  originally 
created,  and  by  which  he  continues  to  be  go- 
verned. Flourished  in  the  2nd  century. 

Slyerus,  Lucius  Scptimius,  a Homan  cm- 
peror,  who  passed  through  various  offices 
of  the  state,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
ambition,  activity,  and  avarice.  After  the  mur- 
der of  Pertinax,  he  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  army  in  Germany,  and 
at  once  advanced  upon  Rome  to  secure  his 
title.  His  reception  at  Rome  was  gratifying  to 
his  vanity ; blithe  was  opposed  by  Pescennius 
Niger,  who  had  a numerous  army  in  the  East. 
Many  battles  were  fought  between  them;  but' 
at  length  Niger  was  destroyed,  and  his  head 
sent  to  Severus,  who  behaved  with  the  utmost 
cruelty  to  all  the  partisans  of  his  unfortunate 
rival.  Elated  with  this  success,  he  pillaged 
Byzantium,  and  attempted  to  put  away  °by 
assassination,  Albinus,  whom  lie  had  previously 
accepted  as  his  colleague  iu  the  empire  - but 
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being  foiled,  he  had  recourse  to  arms.  Albinus 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  Gaul,  his  family  and 
adherents  sharing  his  fate.  Sevorus,  on  his 
return  to  Rome,  put  to  death  the  wealthiest 
citizens,  that  he  might  possess  himself  of  their 
property.  Tired  of  an  inactive  life,  he  marched 
into  the  East,  where  he  made  numerous  con- 
quests. In  208  he  set  out  upon  his  British 
campaign,  accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  Cara- 
calla  and  Geta ; and  having  reduced  a portion  of 
the  island,  built  a wall  across  the  northern  part, 
to  defend  the  Roman  possessions  from  the  inva- 
sions of  the  Caledonians.  Severus,  worn  out 
with  a complication  of  disorders,  died  at  York, 
211.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
liis  time,  and,  were  it  not  for  his  inexorable 
cruelty,  might  be  placed  among  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Roman  emperors,  n.  in 
Africa,  146. 

Sevbeus,  Marcus  Aurelius  Alexander,  a 
Roman  emperor,  was  the  cousin  of  the  em- 
peror Elagabalus,  at  whose  death  he  was  pro- 
claimed emperor,  222.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  reign,  the  peace  of  the  empire  was  disturbed 
by  the  incursions  of  the  Persians.  Alexander 
marched  into  the  East;  but  is  said  to  have 
suffered  defeat.  The  revolt  of  the  Germans 
subsequently  called  him  from  the  capital.  His 
expedition  in  Germany  was  attended  with  some 
success ; but  his  soldiers  were  undisciplined  and 
turbulent;  their  clamours  were  fomented  by 
the  artifice  of  Maximinus,  and  Alexander  was 
murdered  in  his  tent,  in  the  midst  of  his  camp, 
after  a reign  of  thirteen  years.  His  mother, 
Julia  Mamnuca,  shared  his  fate,  with  all  his 
friends.  Severus  possessed  many  virtues,  was 
a patron  of  literature,  and  dedicated  the  hours 
of  relaxation  to  the  study  of  the  best  Greek  and 
Latin  historians,  orators,  and  poets,  n.  in 
Phoenicia,  208 ; killed,  235. 

Seveeus,  Sulpicius,  an  ecclesiastical  historian, 
and  surnamed  the  Christian  Sallust.  The  best 
of  his  works  is  his  “ Iiistoria  Sacra,"  which 
extends  from  the  Creation  to  a.d.  400.  n.  420. 

Seveeus,  Alexandrinus,  a Greek  rhetorician, 
who  wrote,  among  other  works,  some  “ Etho- 
poeia,”  or  imitations  of  speeches  adapted  to  the 
character  and  to  the  supposed  persons.  They 
contain,  among  others,  the  supposed  speeches 
of  iEschines  upon  going  into  banishment,  and 
that  of  Menelaus  upon  the  abduction  of  Helen 
by  Paris.  Flourished  about  470. 

Se'vigne',  Marie  de  Rabutin  de  Chantal, 
Marchioness  de,  se-veen'-yai,  a celebrated  let- 
ter-writer, was  the  daughter  of  the  Baron  de 
Chantal,  who  lost  his  life  in  defending  the  Isle 
of  Rh6  against  the  English.  After  receiving  a 
most  careful  education  under  her  maternal 
uncle,  she  espoused,  at  the  age  of  18,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Sevigne,  who  fell  in  a duel  in  1651, 
leaving  her  with  one  son  and  a daughter,  to 
whose  education  she  paid  strict  attention.  The 
daughter  married,  in  1669,  the  Count  de  Grig- 
nan,  commandant  in  Provence ; and  while  on 
a visit  to  her,  the  marchioness  caught  a fever, 
of  which  she  died.  Her  letters  are  unequalled 
examples  of  the  epistolary  style,  being  elegant, 
picturesque,  and  animated,  b.  in  Burgundy, 
1627 ; d.  in  Provence,  1696.— Her  son  Charles, 
Marquis  do  Sdvignd,  was  one  of  the  admirers  oi 
Ninon  de  l’Enclos,  and  had  a dispute  with  Ma- 
dame Dacier  respecting  the  sense  of  a passage 
in  Horace,  d.  1713. 

Sevin,  Francois,  sev'-d,  a learned  French  phi- 
lologist. who  became  a member  oi  the  Academy 
' )3G 
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of  the  Belles  Lettres,  and  keeper  of  the  manu- 
scripts in  the  library  of  the  king  of  France. 
By  order  of  Louis  XV.,  he  proceeded  to  Con- 
stantinople with  the  Abbd  Fourmont,  in  search 
of  manuscripts,  of  which  they  procured  about 
600.  He  afterwards  wrote  an  account  of  his 
travels,  in  letters.  He  also  wrote  a dissertation 
on  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  the  histories  of 
Assyria  and  Lydia,  and  several  other  curious 
discourses,  b.  1682;  n.  1741. 

Sewaed,  William, su'-artl,  an  English  compiler, 
who  published  five  volumes  of  anecdotes  of  dis- 
tinguished persons,  extracted  from  curious  old 
books,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  a supple- 
ment, under  the  title  of  “ Biograpliiana."  b.  in 
London,  1747;  d.  1799. 

Sewaed,  Anna,  an  English  authoress,  was 
the  daughter  of  a divine  of  the  established 
church,  who  had  himself  written  poems,  be- 
sides editing  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Miss 
Seward  was  enabled,  early  in  life,  to  profit  by 
the  society  of  several  distinguished  men  who 
visited  her  father’s  residence,  and  among  whom 
was  Dr.  Johnson.  In  1782  she  commenced  her 
literary  career,  with  the  publication  of  a poe- 
tical novel,  entitled  “ Louisa,"  which  was  so 
favourably  received  as  to  run  through  four 
editions.  A collection  of  sonnets,  and  the 
“ Life  of  Dr.  Darwin,”  were  her  next  publica- 
tions ; but  although  they  met  with  some  success, 
they  were  too  slight  in  substance  and  too 
affected  in  style  to  attain  a permanent  reputa- 
tion. She  bequeathed  her  unpublished  works 
and  letters  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  to  the  pub- 
lisher, Mr.  Constable.  These  performances 
were  produced  after  her  death;  but  although 
they  had  the  advantage  of  a biographical  pre- 
face, written  by  the  great  novelist,  they  soon 
sank  into  oblivion,  b.  1747 ; D.  1809. 

Sewaed,  William  Henry,  a modern  American 
statesman,  who  was  educated  for  the  law,  which 
profession  he  practised  during  several  years. 
After  visiting  Europe,  he  was  in  1838  elected 
governor  of  the  state  of  New  York,  which  po- 
sition he  retained  until  1842.  In  1849  he  was 
returned  to  Congress,  where  he  made  himself 
remarkable  for  his  speeches  against  slavery. 
In  1853  he  published  an  edition  of  his  speeches, 
state  papers,  and  miscellaneous  works.  Upon 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  presidentship, 
he  became  secretary  of  state ; his  public  con- 
duct of  affairs,  however,  subsequently  evoked 
considerable  animadversion.  When  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  assassinated  in  1865,  an  attempt  was 
also  made  on  Seward’s  life,  and  he  was  severely 
wounded,  b.  1801. 

Sewell,  William,  su-el,  an  Englishhistonan, 
who  was  the  author  of  the  “ History  of  the 
Quakers,”  and  of  a Dictionary,  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish. He  practised  as  a surgeon  at  Amsterdam. 
B.  1650;  D.  1725. 

Sewell,  George,  an  English  poet  and  phy- 
sician, who  wrote  a tragedy,  entitled  “ Tragedy 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,”  acted  at  the  theatre  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields ; a “ Vindication  of  the 
English  Stage,”  the  “ Life  of  John  Philips,’ 
and  some  poems,  d.  at  Hampstead,  1726.. 

Sextus  Empikicus,  sex’-tus,  a Greek  pliiloso- 1 
pher  of  the  Pyrrlionian  sect,  and  a physician  of  I 
that  of  the  Empirics,  or  those  who  guided  their  l 
practice  wholly  after  experience.  Of  his  works  a 
there  arc  extant — three  books  called  the  “ Pyrr- 1 
lionian  Hypotyposes,"  in  which  he  gives  nil  the  i 
arguments  of  the  Sceptics,  and  a large  treatise  I 
| upon  the  impossibility  of  admitting  any  science.  I 
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The  best  edition  of  this  author  is  that  of  Fabri- 
cius,  Lcipsic,  1718.  Flourished  about  200  a.b. 

Seyaiouk,  Lady  Jane,  se'-moor,  the  third  wife 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  mother  of  Edward  VI. 
was  at  first  maid  of  honour  to  Anne  Boleyn’ 
whom  she  supplanted  in  1536.  She  died  in 
1537,  a few  days  after  giving  birth  to  her  son 
Seymour,  Edward,  brother  of  Lady  Jane 
Seymour,  and  uncle  of  Edward  VI,  was 
created  Viscount  Beauchamp  and  duke  of 
Somerset.  On  the  accession  of  his  nephew  to 
the  throne,  Seymour  became  his  guardian,  and 
Protector  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  accused  of 
abusing  his  high  trust  by  the  earl  of  Warwick 
and  other  courtiers,  and  was  beheaded  in  1552. 

Seymour,  Thomas,  admiral  of  England,  bro- 
ther of  the  preceding,  by  whom  he  was  brought 
to  the  scafl'old,  on  a pretended  charge  of  trea- 
son, in  1549. 

Seymour,  Anne  Margaret,  and  Jane,  daugh- 
ters of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  were  distinguished 
for  their  poetical  talents.  They  composed  Latin 
verses  on  the  death  of  Margaret  de  Valois 
queen  of  France,  which  were  translated  into 
Irench,  Greek,  and  Italian,  and  printed  at 
Paris  in  1551.  Anne,  the  eldest  of  these  ladies, 
married  first  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  after- 
waids  Sir  Edward  Hunton.  Jane  was  maid  of 
honour  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Seymour  Sir  George  Hamilton,  a modern 
English  diplomatist,  who,  after  completing  his 
education  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  corn- 
meneed  public  life  in  1817.  From  1819  to 
1821  he  was  employed  in  the  Foreign-office: 
n 1 mr  udlowmg  year,  accompanied  the 
Duke  of  M el hngton  to  the  congress  of  Verona. 
He  afterwards  served  as  a subordinate  to  the 
British  representatives  at  Frankfort,  Berlin 
Constantinople,  Florence,  and  Brussels.  He 
was  British  minister  at  Lisbon  in  1846.  and  was 
in  1851  removed  to  St.  Petersburg.  ' In  that 
capacity  he  held  with  the  emperor  Nicholas 
those  famous  secret  interviews,  during  which 
the  czar  dedared  the  condition  of  Turkey  to  be 

nfTOw/i  r s-?k  ,man>”  whose  inheritance  he 
ofltred  to  divide  between  Russia  and  England. 

A few  weeks  before  the  declaration  of  war  be- 
tween  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  he  found  it 

thTriSary  rouUlt  St-  Pctersljurg ; and  towards 
“?  °,,Se„of  the  l'ear  1855  Sir  Hamilton  was  ap- 
W,  successor  to  the  earl  of  Westmore- 
land  at  Vienna.  IBs  diplomatic  services  were 
rewarded  by  his  being  created  G.C.B.  and 

B 1797  ln  18°8  ke  re(drcd  from  Public  service. 

Sir  Michael,  a modern  English 
adrmra1,  who  entered  the  navy  in  1813,  on  board 
me  Hannibal,  commanded  by  his  father  He 
Decame  a post-eaptain  in  1826,  and  after  seeing 
gn  ),  se.rvicu.  111  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the 

SDPem,Amenc?nr?ta.Uon>  was  appointed  in- 
jector-genera! of  docks  at  Devonport.  During 

cXTT  War  hc  iictcd  as  flag-captain  to  Si? 
papier  in  the  Baltic.  In  1855  he  was 

*oon°-!ftn  t0  t!iC  rank.of  rear-admiral,  and  was 
won  afterwards  appointed  second  in  command 

ChiDvV‘d  Dund\s-  who  had  succeeded  Sir 
fleet  lnuP\Cr  u comn]and  of  the  Baltic 
Chinpcioi^-  foll°wingyear  he  went  out  to  the 
caoac as  commander-in-chicf.  In  that 
apaedy  he  demanded  of  the  authorities  at 

English  r«narau°?  for  the  iD8ults  offered  to  the 
spans e1  own’J  fi  DOt  obtaini'n&  a fitting  re- 

defended  the  city'10  tEm.  rth<;  forts  which 
937C  CUy‘  ■‘‘lese  forts  were  taken. 
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Sir  Michael  subsequently  represented  Devon- 
P?™  ln  Dariiament,  but  resigned  his  seat  in 
I8b3  on  being  appointed  to  an  active  command. 
b.  near  Plymouth,  1802. 

Arabella  j^’ kady  ■A-ral;)ella.  (Sec  Stuart,  Lady 

^ ®EY®SI;r:>  Claude  de,  sai'-ael,  an  eminent 
roneh  historian  and  classicist,  who  became 
professor  of  eloquence  at  Turin,  afterwards 
councillor  to  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  at  a 
later  period,  and  in  succession,  bishop  of  Mar- 
sedles  and  archbishop  of  Turin.  His  most  im- 
portant works  were, — “ The  Singular  History 
p bou,!s  “The  Great  Monarchy  of 

fiance,  a treatise  upon  the  Salic  law,  and 

nbnnla«pnf  Int°  Fre«oh,  of  Thucydides,  Xeno- 
phon, Seneca,  &c.  ITe  was  among  the  first 
1 renchmen  who  wrote  their  native  language 
with  elegance  ana  precision;  and  was  like- 
wise a fine  and  vigorous  writer  of  the  Latin 
in  which  language,  he  composed  a number  of 
works,  b.  about  1450;  n.  1520. 

Sfondrati,  Francesco,  sfon-dra'-te , an  Italian 
cardinal,  yyho  was  at  first  a senator  of  Milan 
and  councillor  of  state  to  the  emperor  Charles  v! 
On  the  death  of  his  wife  he  entered  into  orders' 
and  was  elevated  to  the  cardinalship.  He  was 
appointed  governor  of  Siena,  and  earned,  by 
iTfw?  hum;T  administration,  the  epithet 
2l  c,  ffer  °f  IVs  country/’  which  was  ap- 
plied to  him  by  the  inhabitants.  He  wrote 
several  works  upon  politics  and  jurisprudence 
and  a Latin  poem  on  the  Rape  of  Helen,  n,  at 
Cremona,  1493;  n.  1550.— His  son  Nicolas  be- 
came pope,  by  the  name  of  Gregory  XIV 

Wa.i  anoth®r  cardiual  of  this  name  and 
family,  who  wrote  several  works  against  thp 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  church,  n.  1696. 

„ Sm°|RZ‘V  flacopoAttendolo,  surnamed,  sfordz'-a 
a celebrated  Italian  general,  who,  according  to’ 
some  accounts,  was  the  son  of  a labourer,  and 
to  others,  of  a shoemaker.  Early  in  life  he 
joinea  a company  of  adventurers,  who  gave 
their  services  upon  hire  to  the  petty  filers 

Uno?th  tboS  °frthat  pe,dod>  aud’  after' passing 

Zo  l tl  0ri  mil,ltary  ranks>  became 
a geneial.  He  was  for  a long  time  in  the  ser- 

roifs  cfbffiof  tlmie?n  f Naples’  who  made  him 
constable  of  the  kingdom.  Pope  Martin  V an- 

pomted  him  gonfalonier  of  the  holy  church  'and 

created  hmi  Count  de  Cotiguola,  to  whicl  j'  was 

added  a laige  pension.  He  obliged  Alphonso 

k‘nf  Al‘agon,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Naples’ 

and  letook  several  important  places  which 

had  revolted;  but  being  too  eagei  in  pursuing 

rs 

Sforza,  Francesco,  natural  son  of  the  nre- 

armsffundcar  up  tho  Profession  of 

(hl  ronl  lr  i,-  , father,  and  was  with  him  at 
t le  tim  of  his  death.  He  was  created  a Count 

JoatnVed,ff°me  CiStatGS  in  Naples  from  Queen 
Joan,  afterwards  commanded  with  success 

against  the  king  of  Aragon ; and  on  the  deat  h 
ot  Joan,  attached  himself  to  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  whom  she  had  made  her  heir  The 
pope  the  Venetians,  and  Florentines,  elected 
him  their  general  against  the  duke  of  Milan 
who  purchased  Sforza's  alliance  by  giving 

1 447gS1neM •. marria»e-  0n  the  duke's  feath 
in  14.47,  the  Milanese  chose  him  for  their  f-cne’ 

rai  against  the  Venetians : but,  after  some 
actions  he  turned  his  arms  against  them 
selves.,  besieged  Milan,  and  compelled  the  m’ 

I habitants  to  elect  him  their  duke  He  also 
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made  himself  master  of  Genoa  and  Savona, 
n.  1-101 ; n.  1466. 

Sfoeza,  Catherine,  a heroine  of  the  same 
family,  was  the  natural  daughter  of  Galeazzo 
Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  who  was  assassinated 
in  1476.  In  1600  her  late  husband’s  lordship 
of  Forli  was  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Valenti- 
nois,  son  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. ; but  she  de- 
fended the  fortress  with  the  greatest  bravery, 
though  the  besiegers  threatened  to  put  to 
death  her  children,  who  were  in  their  hands. 
At  length  the  place  was  taken,  and  Catherine 
sent  prisoner  to  Pome ; but  she  soon  recovered 
her  liberty,  and  was  married  to  John  dc  Medici, 
to  whose  ‘family  she  rendered  eminent  services. 

’SGeavesande,  William  Jacob,  sgrav'-sand- 
e(r),  an  eminent  Dutchmathematician,  who  was 
sent  to  the  university  to  study  the  law,  and 


took  his  doctor’s  degree  there  in  1707.  But 


Shaftesbury 


from  his  earliest  years  he  had  evinced  a pre- 
dilection for  scientific  knowledge,  and  before 
ho  had  attained  his  19th  year,  produced  an 
essay  on  perspective.  While  practising  his  pro- 
fession as  a barrister,  he  continued  to  make 
experiments;  and,  having  published  some  sci- 
entific dissertations,  began  to  acquire  fame  as 
a philosopher.  He  visited  England  in  1715, 
and  was  elected  a fellow  of  the  Poyal  Society. 
After  his  return,  lie  was  appointed  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  university  of  Leyden ; and 
was  the  first  continental  professor  who  taught 
the  N ewtonian  philosophy.  Ilis  principal  works 
were,  “ Introduction  to  Philosophy,  Ele- 
ments of  Physics,”  and  editions  of  the  Anth- 
metica  Universalis”  of  Newton,  n.  m Holland, 
1688;  d.  1742.  _ ..  . 

Siiadwell,  Thomas,  shacl -reel,  an  English 
dramatic  poet.  When  Dry  den  was  removed 
from  the  office  of  poet  laureate,  Shadwell  was 
appointed  his  successor,  which  exposed  him  to 
the  severity  of  that  poet’s  satire,  who  ridiculed 
him  under  the  appellation  of  MacFlecknoe. 
Shadwell  was,  however,  a man  of  genius,  and 
many  of  his  dramatic  pieces  possess  great  merit. 
His  principal  pieces  are,  ‘‘Epsom  Wells, ^ 
“Timon  the  Misanthrope,”  the  Virtuoso, 
the  “ Gentleman  of  Alsatia,”  and  the  “ Lanca- 
shire Witches.”  Dryden,  his  rival,  thus  speaks 
of  him ; but  with  more  point  than  truth 
“ Mature  in  dulness  from  his  tender  years, 
Shadwell  alone  of  all  my  sons  is  lie 
Who  stands  confirm’d  in  full  stupidity : 

The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pre- 
tcncc  * 

But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense.” 
Rochester,  his  patron,  more  truly  estimates  Ins 

worth , , 

“ Of  all  our  modern  wits,  none  seem  to  me 
Once  to  have  touch’d  upon  true  comedy, 

But  hasty  Shadwell  and  slow  Wycherley. 
Shad  well’s  unfinish’d  works  do  yet  impart 
Great  proofs  of  Nature’s  force,  though  none 
of  Art.” 

B,  in  Norfolk,  1640;  D.  1692.  , 

Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashley  Coopei,  Eau 
of,  shafts' -ber-e,  an  English  statesman,  who,  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  university  career,  entered 
upon  public  life,  in  1610,  as  the  Par’iamentary 
representative  of  Tewkesbury,  bnlill'l 
had  adhered  to  the  royal  cause;  but  having  in 
that  year  taken  umbrage  at  some  act  of  the 
government,  he,  says  Clarendon,  gave  bnnscit 
up  body  and  soul  to  the  service  of  the  Pailia- 
ment,  with  an  implacable  animosity  against  the 
royal  interest,”  He  sat  in  the  Baveboncs  laihe- 
938 


ment,  which  was  assembled  by  Cromwell  after  j 
1653 ; but,  after  the  death  of  the  Protector,  he  j 
and  Monk  operated  together  to  bring  about  the  | 
Restoration.  When  Charles  II.  ascended  the 
throne,  Sir  Anthony  was  made  governor  of  the  1 
Isle  of  Wight,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  ' 
received  other  important  appointments  in  ac- : 
knowledgment  of  his  services.  Moreover,  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  who  sat  upon  the  trial  of  the  | 
regicides  in  1660.  Apparently  indifferent  toi 
anything  like  political  principle,  he  was  one  of  | 
the  notorious  Cabal  ministry,  through  whose 
misconduct  of  affairs  England  became  involved 
in  a war  with  Holland.  He  is,  however,  ac-1 
quitted  of  having  taken  a portion  of  the  bribes 
which  his  associates  received  at  that  period 
from  France.  He  was  created  earl  of  Sliaftes- 
bury  in  1672,  and  appointed  lord  chancellor,  anj 
office  he  held  with  little  honour  to  himself,| 
although  he  was  complimented  by  Dryden,  in 
“ Absalom  and  Aehitophel,”  as  follows 
“ In  Israel’s  courts  ne’er  sat  an  Abethdin 
With  more  discerning  eyes,  nor  hands  more 
clean. 

Unbribed,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress,— 
Swift  of  dispatch,  and  easy  of  access.” 

The  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.,  al- 
though Shaftesbury  appears  to  have  taken  con- 
siderable pains  to  conciliate  his  favour,  became 
his  constant  opponent,  and  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing about  his  dismissal  from  office  in  16/3. 
Subsequently  to  this  event,  he  entered  into  op- 
position, and  lent  all  his  energies  to  the  harass- 
ing of  the  court  party.  His  hostility  to  the 
government  led  to  his  being  confined  during  a 
year  in  the  King’s  Bench.  He  afterwards  dis- 
played so  much  eagerness  in  maintaining  the 
truth  of  the  infamous  Titus  Oates  plot,  that 
some  historians  have  deemed  it  to  be  of  his  own 
invention.  The  next  great  measure  in  which 
he  participated  was  in  1679,  when  he  drew  up 
and  carried  what  was  then  called  “Lord 
Shaftesbury's  Act,”  now  famous  as  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  His  opposition  to  the  succession 
of  the  duke  of  York  to  the  throne,  and  his  in- 
trigues with  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  led  to  liis 
being  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a charge  ot 
high  treason  in  1631.  The  bill  of  indictment 
was,  however,  ignored  by  the  grand  jury  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  Perceiving  that  it  was  the  design 
of  the  court  to  effect  his  destruction,  he  endca 
voured  to  form  a plot  for  an  armed  insurrec- 
tion ; but,  not  succeeding  in  drawing  his  friend.- 
alon"  with  him  in  this  desperate  matter,  he,  it 
16S2  fled  to  Holland.  Although  an  ineonsis 
tent’  and  intriguing  statesman,  lie  rendem 
preat  services  to  the  cause  of  national  liberty 
n.  at  Wimbornc  St.  Giles’s,  Dorsetshire,  1621 
d.  at  Amsterdam,  1633. 

Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Cooper,  t.nrd  Ear 
of,  an  English  philosophical  writer,  was  tin 
grandson  of  the  preceding.  lie  was  also  tin 
favourite  of  that  statesman,  who  himself  supbr 
intended  the  boy’s  education,  and  caused  him  t. 
acquire  a knowledge  of  both  Greek  and  Latr. 
before  lie  had  attained  his  11th  year,  by  plncim 
him  under  a female  tutor  who  spoke  both  tliof 
languages  with  fluency.  His  after-cdueatioi 
was  conducted  by  the  celebrated  philosophy 
John  Locke,  who  was  his  grandfather's  friend 
After  travelling  upon  tlic continent,  lie  returnci 
to  England,  and  entered  the  House  ol  Common 
in  1693,  remaining  there  five  years;  at  the  cm 
of  which  time,  his  health  having  suflered,  h 
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went  to  Holland.  He  succeeded  to  the  earldom 
in  the  following  year,  and  during  the  tew  closing 
years  of  William  IIl.’s  reign,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  eloquence  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Subsequently  to  the  accession  of  Anno,  he  once 
more  retired  to  Holland,  but  returned  to  his 
native  country  in  two  years ; after  which  he  de- 
voted himself  to  literature.  His  most  important 
works  were,  “Letter  on  Enthusiasm;”  “Mo- 
ralists, a Philosophical  .Rhapsody;”  “Sensus 
Communis,  or  Essay  on  Wit  and  Humour;” 
“Soliloquy,  or  Advice  to  an  Author;”  and 
“Characteristics  of  Men,  Manners,  Opinions, 
and  Times.”  Of  this  writer  Warburton  says  : 
“The  noble  author  of  the  ‘ Characteristics’  had 
many  excellent  qualities,  both  as  a man  and  as 
a writer.  He  was  temperate,  chaste,  honest, 
and  a lover  of  his  country.  In  his  writings  he 
has  shown  how  much  he  has  imbibed  the  deep 
sense,  and  how  naturally  he  could  copy  the  gra- 
cious manner  of  Plato.”  b.  in  London,  1671 ; 
d.  at  Naples,  1713. 

Shaftesbury,  AntlionyAshley  Cooper,  seventh 
Earl  of,  a modern  statesman  and  philanthropist, 
completed  his  education  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, and  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1826,  as  the  representative  of  Woodstock.  In 
the  interval  1823-30  he  was  a commissioner  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  and  was  a lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty in  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  1831-5.  As  Lord  Ashley  he  took  charge 
of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  and  supported  Sir  Robert 
Peel  m his  measures  with  regard  to  the  corn 
laws.  The  death  of  his  father,  in  1851,  caused 
his  accession  to  the  peerage.  He  was  an  earnest 
and  influential  member  of  the  “evangelical 
party”  of  the  Established  Church,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  support  of  any  move- 
ment or  society  which  had  for  its  object  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  uneducated  or 
neglected  classes.  He  was  a conspicuous  mem- 
ber of  the  Labourers’  Friend  and  the  Ragged 
school  Societies;  exercised  great  influence  in 
the  religious  world,  and  was  president  of  the 
fol6  ?nd  the  Churf;h  Pastoral  Aid  Societies,  and 
ol  the  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity 
among  the  Jews.  b.  1801. 

Shah-Alim  I.,  sha'-a-lim,  emperor  of  India, 
succeeded  his  father,  Aurungzebe,  in  170 7.  11  is 
snort  reign  was  chiofly  spent  in  contesting  the 
“"onewith  his  two  brothers,  Azim  and  Cain- 
oakhsh,  who  had  been  left  the  kingdoms  of 
R^japoor  and  the  Deccan.  Both  these  ambitious 
princes  were  defeated  and  slain  in  succession. 
•Weer  Ilussein-Khan,  an  eminent  native  histo- 
nan>  thus  describes  his  character : — “ This  em- 
peror was  extremely  good-natured,  and  mild 
even  to  a fault;  but  very  deficient  in  firmness, 
mr  which  quality,  indeed,  the  princes  of  the 
iL  i?  of  Timour  have  never  been  remarkable 
m later  times.”  d.  1712. 

^Lnr  II.  became  nominally  emperor  in 
io9.  _ Unable  to  maintain  his  rule  over  the 
cmPire>  hc  in  1765  sought  the  protec- 
tion and  assistance  of  the  British,  who  assured 
aim  i P088088*011  of  the  city  and  district  of 
tnanabad,  and  in  return  were  granted  Bengal, 
•'('nar,  and  Orissa,  which  territories  formed 
uc  nucleus  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire,  iris 
sent  f rc‘cst;itibsh  himself  in  Delhi,  the  old 
eat  qf  the  Mogul  empire,  caused  him  to  enter 
fcn?«n  a**iancc  the  Mahrattas  in  1771; 

, 1 these  turbulent  and  ambitious  chieftains 
wiT  ndu?C(l  him  to  the  condition  of  a captive. 
en  vvas  taken  in  1783  by  Gholara 
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Khadir,  a Rohilla  chief,  Shah-Alim  was  deprived 
of  his  sight.  In  1803,  Lord  Lake  captured 
Delhi;  whereupon  the  unhappy  representative 
of  tho  Mogul  emperors  became  an  English 
state-pensioner,  d.  1806. 

Shah-Jehak,  yV-Act;?,  or  “king  of  the  world,” 
the  title  taken  by  Khurrem-Shah,  fifth  Mogul 
emperor  of  India.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  1627,  and  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Ahmed- 
nuggur,  compelled  the  states  of  Bejapoor  and 
Golconda  to  pay  tribute,  and  commenced  a 
fresh  war  in  the  Deccan ; but,  being  pros- 
trated by  sickness  in  1657,  his  four  sons  broke 
into  revolt  against  his  authority,  and  fought 
between  themselves  for  the  succession.  Two 
of  them,  Aurungzebe  and  Mourad,  united  their 
forces  against  the  elder  brother,  who  was  de- 
feated and  put  to  death  by  Aurungzebe.  The 
two  remaining  brothers  were  subsequently  got 
rid  of  by  the  same  prince,  who  caused  himself  to 
be  proclaimed  emperor,  and  kept  his  father  cap- 
tive in  Agra,  (See  Aurungzebe.)  Shah-Jehan 
was  a wise  and  humane  monarch,  and,  says 
Tavernier,  “reigned  not  so  much  as  a king 
over  his  subjects,  but  rather  as  a lather  over 
his  family  and  children.”  It  was  during  his 
reign,  which  was  the  most  brilliant  period  of 
the  Mogul  dynasty,  that  the  famous  “peacock 
throne,”  the  jewels  set  in  which  were  valued  at 
£6,500,000,  was  constructed.  He  also  built  the 
city  of  Shahjehanabad  or  New  Delhi;  and  the 
famous  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  as  a tomb  for  his 
favourite  queen,  d.  at  Agra,  1666. 

Shah  Rokh  Behabib,  role  be-ha-dir,  the 
fourth  son  and  successor  of  Tamerlane,  de- 
feated the  Turcoman  prince  Cara  Yousouf  and 
his  sons,  restored  the  fortress  of  Herat  in  141G, 
and  rebuilt  the  city  itself,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  his  father.  He  appointed  two  of  his 
sons  governors  of  Mawarannahar  (or  the  coun- 
try beyond  the  Oxus)  and  of  Persia;  while  he 
took  with  him  a third  as  his  subordinate  in  his 
Indian  campaigns,  d.  at  Ray,  Persia,  IMS. 

Shakspere,  William,  shaik'-spere , the  greatest 
poet  of  England.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
materials  for  Shakspere’s  life  should  be  so 
lamentably  deficient.  Though  it  is  not  entirely 
true,  as  Steevens,  one  of  the  editors  of  his 
works,  declares,  that  “ all  that  is  known  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  is,  that  he  was  born  at 
Mratford-upon-Avon,  married,  and  had  children 
there ; went  to  London,  where  he  commenced 
actor,  and  wrote  poems  and  plays;  returned  to 
Stratford,  made  his  will,  died,  and  was  buried  ;” 
—it  must,  nevertheless,  be  admitted  that  the 
only  foundation  we  possess  whereon  to  build  a 
biography  of  the  poet,  are  a few  parish  regis- 
ters, wills,  and  title-deeds.  As  Mr.  Iiallam 
truly  observes,  “ All  that  insatiable  curiosity 
and  unwearied  diligence  have  detected  about 
Shakspere,  serves  rather  to  disappoint  and 
perplex  than  to  furnish  the  slightest  illustra- 
tion of  his  character.”  It  is  not  the  register  of 
his  baptism,  or  the  draft  of  his  will,  or  the  or- 
thography of  his  name,  that  we  seek.  No  letter 
of  his  writing,  no  record  of  his  conversation, 
no  character  of  him,  drawn  with  any  fulness  by 
a contemporary,  can  be  produced.  The  account 
of  Shaksperc’s  life  which  has  been  most  com- 
monly accepted,  is  that  given  by  Rowe,  who 
wrote  it  mainly  from  the  statements  and  anec- 
dotes which  Betterton  the  actor  collected  while 
upon  a visit  to  Stratford,  in  tho  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  As  it  is  impossible  to  mvc  a 
place  in  this  article  to  the  various  theories  of 
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the  many  commentators  upon  Shakspere’s  bio- 
graphy, it  will  be  best  to  follow  Rowe,  but  after- 
wards to  indicate  what  portions  of  his  state- 
ment are  erroneous,  according  to  the  discoveries 
of  the  most  diligent  of  recent  inquirers.  Rowe 
says  the  poet’s  father,  “ who  was  a considerable 
dealer  in  wool,”  had  so  large  a family — ten  chil- 
dren in  all — that,  though  William  was  his  eldest 
son,  he  could  give  him  but  a scanty  education. 
He  was,  indeed,  for  some  time  at  the  grammar- 
school  at  Stratford,  where  he  learnt  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Latin  language,  but  was  prevented 
from  making  any  further  progress  by  being 
taken  home  to  follow  his  father’s  business. 
While  he  was  yet  very  young,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  one  Hathaway,  a substantial  farmer 
in  the  neighbourhood.  In  this  kind  of  settle- 
ment he  continued  till,  by  an  act  of  folly  and 
dissipation,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country 
and  his  family.  He  had,  by  a misfortune  com- 
mon to  young  fellows,  fallen  into  bad  company, 
and  amongst  them  some  who  were  in  the  prac- 
tice of  deer-stealing.  By  them  he  was  prevailed 
upon,  more  than  once,  to  engage  in  robbing  the 
park  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote,  near 
Stratford.  For  this,  continues  Rowe,  he  was 
prosecuted  by  that  gentleman,  as  he  thought 
somewhat  too  severely,  and,  in  order  to  avenge 
that  ill-usage,  he  made  a ballad  upon  him, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  so  bitter  that  the  | 
prosecution  was  redoubled,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  his  business  and  family  in  Warwick- 
shire for  some  time,  and  seek  shelter  in  London. 
Here  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the 
players,  and  was  enrolled  among  them,  as  his 
name  is  in  the  list  of  performers  prefixed  to 
several  old  plays,  though  what  sort  of  cha- 
racters he  performed  does  not  appear.  Mr. 
Rowe  observes  that  he  never  could  meet  with 
any  further  account  of  him  as  an  actor  than 
that  his  highest  part  was  the  Ghost  in  his  own 
“ Hamlet.”  We  are  equally  ignorant  which 
was  the  first  play  he  wrote,  though  the  dates  of 
many  of  his  pieces  are  easily  fixed  by  particular 
passages.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  several  of  his 
plays  acted  before  her,  and,  without  doubt,  pre- 
sented him  with  many  marks  of  her  favour. 
She  was  so  pleased  with  the  character  of  Falstall' 
in  the  two  parts  of  “ Henry  IV.,”  that  she  com- 
manded him  to  exhibit  the  knight  in  love;  on 
which  occasion  Shakspere  wrote  his  rich  and 
admirable  comedy  of  the  “ Merry  AVives  of 
Windsor.”  The  earl  of  Southampton  was  his 
particular  friend,  and  hearing  that  he  had  an 
inclination  to  make  a purchase,  but  wanted  the 
means,  he  generously  sent  him  £1000.  Shak- 
spere was  also  very  intimate  with  Ben  Jonson, 
who  gives  him  a high  character,  in  his  “ Dis- 
coveries.” After  conducting  the  theatre  many 
years  with  great  reputation,  he  retired  to  his 
native  place,  where  his  wit  and  good  nature  in- 
troduced him  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  gentle- 
men in  the  neighbourhood.  Thus  far  Rowe, 
the  earliest  biographer  of  the  great  poet ; but 
the  new  circumstances  of  Shakspcrc’s  life  and 
ancestry,  which  have  been  made  known,  would 
Beem  to  prove  that  John  Shakspere,  the  father, 
was  a small  landed  proprietor  who  cultivated 
his  own  soil ; that  when  Shakspere  was  recalled 
from  school  in  order  to  assist  liis  lather,  the 
family  consisted  not  of  ten  but  of  five  children. 
Malone  assumes  that  the  means  of  John  Shak- 
spere had  bccomo  straitened;  but  the  story  of 
the  poet's  having  been  taken  home  from  school 
before  he  had  “attained  a proficiency  in  the 
»lt) 


Latin  language,”  was  evidently  conceived  to  fit 
a theory  long  maintained,  but  now  being  rapidly 
exploded, — that  Shakspere’s  works  manifest 
an  “ignorance  of  the  ancients.”  How  much 
more  rational  is  the  following  hypothesis,  taken 
from  the  “English  Cyclopaedia, ” and  written 
probably  by  Mr.  Charles  Knight  himself,  the 
author  of  the  best  life  of  Shakspere  that  we 
possess? — “The  free  school  of  Stratford  was 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Ilenry  VI.,  and  received 
a charter  from  Edward  VI.  It  was  open  to  all 
boys  natives  of  the  borough,  and,  like  all  the 
grammar-schools  of  that  age,  was  under  the  , 
direction  of  men  who,  as  graduates  of  the  uni- ! 
versities,  were  qualified  to  diffuse  that  sound; 
scholarship  which  was  once  the  boast  of  Eng-  * 
land.  We  have  no  record  of  Shakspere  having 
been  at  this  school ; but  there  can  be  no  rational ! 
doubt  that  he  was  educated  there.  His  father  j 
could  not  have  procured  for  him  a better  educa- j 
tion  anywhere.  It  is  perfectly  clear  to  those  j 
who  have  studied  his  works  (without  being  in- 
fluenced by  prejudices  which  have  been  most; 
carefully  cherished,  implying  that  he  received  a 
very  narrow  education)  that  they  abound  with 
evidences  that  he  must  have  been  solidly, 
grounded  in  the  learning— properly  so  called—  j 
which  was  taught  in  the  grammar-schools.  As  1 
he  did  not  adopt  any  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, he  probably,  like  many  others  who 
have  been  forced  into  busy  life,  cultivated  liis  j 
early  scholarship  only  so  far  as  lie  found  it  j 
practically  useful,  and  had  little  leisure  for  un- 
necessary display.  His  mind  was  too  large  to 
make  a display  of  anything.  But  what  pro- 
fessed scholar  has  ever  engrafted  Latin  words 
upon  our  vernacular  English  with  more  facility 
and  correctness  ? And  what  scholar  has  ever 


shown  a better  comprehension  of  the  spirit  of 


antiquity  than  Shakspere  in  his  Roman  plays?' 
The  information  which  Betterton  collected  and 
Rowe  made  use  of,  as  to  the  early  marriage  of 
the  poet,  has  been  proved  to  be  correct.  A\  illiam 


Shakspere  and  Anne  Hathaway  were  married 
in  1582,  the  poet  being  then  eighteen  and  a half 


and  Anne  twenty-six  years  old.  The  stories 
that  Shakspere,  when  a boy,  followed  his  father  s 
trade  of  a butcher,  and  that  when  he  “ killed  a, 
calf,  he  would  do  it  in  high  style  and  make  a, 
speech,” — that  he  had  been  a schoolmaster,  a, 
lawyer’s  clerk, — that  he  had  stolen  Sir  Thomasi 
Lucy’s  deer,— that,  after  going  to  London  hej 
held  the  horses  of  those  who  rode  to  the  theatre: 
during  the  performances,  were  Stratford  tradi-  ■ 
tions,  which  commentators  endeavour  to  explain ; 
away  by  diverse  means.  Malone  disposes  of  the 
deer-stealing  tradition  by  affirming  that  there  I 
was  no  park  at  Charlecote  at  the  time,  and  that,  j 
consequently,  there  was  no  “ local  habitation 
for  the  stolen  deer.  Again,  it  is  urged  that,  i 
until  Shakspere  drew  the  rich  and  lntclleetu 
classes  there  by  his  works,  they  did  not  visit  r • 
theatre  at  all,  and  that  those  frequenters  ot  . 
playhouse  who  found  pleasure  in  the  rude • 
unrefined  entertainments  there  Pr0V1Tv 
too  poor  to  keep  horses.  Much  nearer  tl  1 
would  appear  to  be  the  London  tradi  i P 
served  by  old  Aubrey,  who  says,  “ Th.sWiU.arn, 
being  naturally  inclined  to  poetry  |*{ 

came  to  London,  1 guess  about  eighteen,  andl 
did  act  exceedingly  well.  • • • , A 

early  to  make  essays  at  dramatic  po  Jj ■ 
at  that  time  was  very  low,  and  hi.  1 • ) _ 1 

well.”  According  to  this  view,  wc : ma>  n agind 
the  young  man,  not  holding  horses,  b y| 
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attempting  to  bestride  Pegasus,  and  by  engaging 
in  the  composition  of  his  poems  of  “ The  Rape 
of  Luerece”  and  “ Venus  and  Adonis,”  for  which 
he  had  models  in  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  fitting 
himself  for  that  greater  task,  his  dramas,  for 
which  he  had  no  printed  models,  but  only 
nature,  which  lay  all  before  him.  Pursuing  the 
same  theory,  we  may  imagine  the  young  man 
first  acquiring  a footing  in  the  theatre,  as  a 
poet  of  whose  talents,  both  as  an  actor  and 
playwright,  his  fellow-townsmen  and  county- 
men,  Burbage  and  Greene,  leading  actors  and 
shareholders  of  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  were 
anxious  to  avail  themselves.  But  it  is  assumed 
that,  because  no  mention  had  been  made  of  him 
as  an  author  till  about  1592,  he  had  not  produced 
any  of  his  plays  before  that  date.  It  is,  at  any 
rate,  certain  that,  from  1589  he  had  been  a 
shareholder  in  the  theatre,  and  moreover  a man 
of  importance  among  his  friends  and  fellows. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  upon  the  con- 
troversy relative  to  the  dates  of  Shakspere’s 
plays.  It  lias  been  ascertained  beyond  doubt, 
however,  that  his  first  printed  drama  was  “ The 
First  Part  of  the  Contention”  (Henry  VI.,  Part 
II.),  which  was  in  1594.  In  1597  he  purchased 
the  best  house  in  his  native  town,  called  by 
Dugdale  “a  fair  house,  built  of  brick  and 
timber."  This  is  the  purchase  which  the  Earl  of 
Southampton  is  said  to  have  enabled  him  to 
make  by  presenting  him  with  £1000 ; but  at  the 
period  in  question  he  had  become  a man  of 
substance,  was  an  important  shareholder  in 
both  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  theatres,  and 
was  beyond  the  need  of  such  prodigal  bounty. 
After  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  English 
throne,  in  1603,  Shakspere,  apparently  desirous 
of  retiring  from  his  profession  of  an  actor,  is 
thought  to  have  applied  for  the  mastership  of 
the  queen’s  revels,  and  to  have  been  the  person 
spoken  of  in  the  following  letter  from  Sir 
Thomas  Egerton  to  the  lord-keeper  : — “ It 
seemeth  to  my  humble  judgment  that  one  who 
is  the  author  of  plays  now  daily  presented  on 
the  public  stages  of  London,  and  the  possessor 
of  no  small  gains,  could  not  with  reason  pretend 
to  be  master  of  the  queen’s  majesty’s  revels ; 
forasmuch  as  he  would  sometimes  be  asked  to 
approve  and  allow  of  his  own  writings.”  Daniel, 
a contemporary  poet,  obtained  the  appointment. 
About  1604  he  is  supposed  to  have  retired  to 
Stratford,  where,  during  the  last  twelve  years 
of  his  life,  he  is  surmised  to  have  produced 
“Lear,”  “Julius  Caesar,”  “ Coriolanus,”  “Cym- 
beline,”  “The  Tempest,”  the  “ Winter’s  Tale," 
and  others  of  his  plays.  In  the  “ Diary  of  the 
Rev.  John  Ward,  Vicar  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,”  recently  discovered  in  the  library  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  the  following  entries 
were  found : — “ I have  heard  that  Mr.  Shak- 
spere was  a natural  wit,  without  any  art  at  all. 
He  frequented  the  plays  all  his  younger  time, 
but  in  his  elder  days  lived  at  Stratford,  and 
supplied  the  stage  with  two  plays  every  year, 
and  for  it  had  an  allowance  so  large  that  he 
spent  at  the  rate  of  £1000  a year,  as  I have 
heard.  Shakspere,  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson 
had  a merry-making,  and,  it  seems,  drank  too 
hard ; for  Shakspere  died  of  a fever  there  con- 
tracted." These  entries  were  made  at  least 
thirty-four  years  after  the  great  poet’s  death, 
and  were  probably  exaggerated  statements. 
"With  regard  to  the  spelling  of  his  name,  it 
cannot  be  positively  ascertained  whether  the 
signatures  to  his  will  arc  Shakspere  or  Sliak- 
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speare;  but  in  a copy  of  Florio’s  “Montaigne,” 
in  the  British  Museum,  it  is  unmistakeably 
Shakspere.  b.  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  War- 
wickshire, 1564 ; d.  at  the  same  place,  1616. 

Shamotjl,  sha-mool',  an  Arabian  mathemati- 
cian and  physician,  who  wrote,  among  other 
works,  one  attacking  the  Jews,  whom  he  charged 
with  interpolating  the  Mosaic  Scriptures,  b.  1200 ; 
d.  1273. 

Shanfahah,  shan-fa-ra',  an  Arabian  poet, 
who  was  the  author  of  the  oldest  poem  extant 
in  Arabic.  He  also  rendered  his  name  famous 
among  his  countrymen  as  a swift  runner.  His 
poem  has  been  translated  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy, 
and  included  in  the  “ Chrestomathie  Arabe.” 
He  flourished  before  Mohammed. 

Shakp,  James,  sharp,  a Scotch  prelate,  who, 
soon  after  the  Restoration,  was  advanced  to  the 
archbishopric  of  St.  Andrews,  and  had  the  ma- 
nagement of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Scotland; 
but  his  conduct  gave  so  much  offence  to  the 
Covenanters  and  Presbyterians,  that  he  was 
dragged  from  his  coach  and  murdered  by  nine 
assassins  in  1679.  b.  at  the  castle  of  Banff, 
1618. 

Shabp,  Dr.  John,  an  English  prelate,  who 
became  chaplain  to  Charles  II.  and  afterwards 
to  James  II.  He  was  suspended  in  1686,  but 
was  restored  to  his  functions  in  the  following 
year.  He  secured  the  favour  of  William  III., 
and  in  1691  was  made  archbishop  of  York.  In 
1702  he  preached  the  sermon  at  the  coronation 
of  Queen  Anne,  with  whom  he  subsequently 
acquired  great  influence.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  those  who  prevented  the  elevation 
of  Swift  to  a bishopric,  b.  at  Bradford,  York- 
shire, 1644 ; d.  at  Bath,  1714. 

Shabp,  Abraham,  an  English  mechanist  and 
astronomical  calculator,  who,  while  employed 
as  the  keeper  of  a day-school  at  Liverpool, 
taught  himself  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
and  occupied  his  leisure  in  the  construction  of 
instruments.  He  afterwards  went  to  London, 
where,  in  1688,  he  was  engaged  by  Flamsteed, 
the  Royal  Astronomer,  to  mount  instruments 
at  the  Greenwich  Observatory.  After  render- 
ing some  important  services  at  that  establish- 
ment, he  retired  to  Horton,  in  Yorkshire, 
where  he  fitted  up  an  observatory,  constructing 
his  own  lenses,  telescopes,  and  other  apparatus 
himself.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  assisting  Flamsteed,  Dr.  Halley,  Sir  Jonas 
Moore,  and  other  mathematicians,  in  their  cal- 
culations. He  contributed  to  the  “Historia 
Ceelestis”  of  Flamsteed,  and  in  1717  produced  a 
treatise  entitled  “Geometry  Improved.”  n.  at 
Little  Horton,  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  1651 ; 
d.  1742. 

SnAitp,  Thomas,  an  English  divine,  philo- 
logist and  antiquary,  published  some  works, 
which,  after  his  death,  were  collected  into  6 
vols.  in  1773.  b.  about  1693  ; d.  1758. 

Shabp,  Granville,  an  English  writer  and  ad- 
vocate for  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery,  lie 
was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  educated 
for  the  bar,  but  never  practised.  He  wrote 
several  excellent  works  upon  law,  philology, 
&c. ; but  it  was  as  an  opponent  of  negro 
slavery  that  lie  became  known,  both  by  liis 
writings  and  by  his  conduct  upon  a particular 
occasion,  when  he  protected  a negro  against  his 
master,  by  whom  be  had  been  brought  to  Eng- 
land. The  case  was  brought  before  the  lord 
mayor,  and,  notwithstanding  the  decision  of 
that  magistrate,  the  master  seized  and  would 
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not  surrender  his  slave.  Sharp  then  brought 
an  action  against  the  master,  and,  in  the  end, 
twelve  judges  declared  it  to  be  the  law  of  the 
land,  that  when  a slave  sets  foot  on  English 
territory  lie  is  free.  Sharp  also  wrote  against 
the  war  with  the  Americans,  the  impressment 
of  seamen,  &c.  b.  1734;  n.  1813. 

Shabpe,  Gregory,  an  eminent  oriental  scholar 
and  able  divine,  was  educated  at  Westminster 
and  Aberdeen,  and  eventually  became  master  of 
the  Temple.  Among  Iris  writings  are,  “A  Re- 
view of  the  Controversy  on  the  Demoniacs,” 
“ Defence  of  Dr.  Clarke  against  the  Attacks  of 
Leibnitz,”  “ Dissertations  on  the  Origin  of  Lan- 
guages and  the  Powers  of  Letters,  with  a He- 
brew Lexicon,”  “ Dissertations  on  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Tongues,”  “Three  Discourses  in 
Defence  of  Christianity,”  an  “ Introduction  to 
Universal  History,”  and  “The  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  City  and  Temple  of  Jerusalem.”  B.  1713; 
D.  1771. 

Shaw,  Thomas,  shaw,  an  English  divine  and 
celebrated  traveller,  who,  after  taking  orders, 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  English  fact  ory  at 
Algiers,  and  resided  there  during  twelve  years. 
He  published  his  “ Travels  in  Syria,  Palestine, 
and  Egypt,”  It  is  a work  of  great  value,  and 
lias  been  several  times  reprinted.  He  subse- 
quently became  principal  of  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford,  b.  at  Kendal,  Westmoreland,  about 
1G93;  d.  1751. 

Shaw,  Cuthbert,  an  English  poet,  who  pub- 
lished, in  1756,  a work  called  “ Liberty.”.  He 
was  at  that  period  engaged  as  usher  in  a 
school  at  Darlington,  but  removed  to  London 
and  thence  to  Bury,  where  he  entered  into  the 
Norwich  company  of  players.  He  published, 
in  1760,  under  the  name  of  Seymour,  “ Odes  on 
the  Four  Seasons.”  In  1762  he  attacked  Lloyd, 
Churchill,  Colman,  and  Shirley,  in  a poem  en- 
titled “ Four  Farthing  Candles.”  In  1766  he 
published  “The  Race,  a Poem,”  in  which  he 
satirized  the  chief  poets  of  that  period.  About 
tips  time  he  wrote  an  account  of  the  virtues  of 
a medicine  called  the  Beaume  de  Vie,  of  which 
he  was  a proprietor,  b.  at  Ravenswortli,  York- 
shire, 1738 ; d.  1771. 

Shaw,  Peter,  an  eminent  English  physician, 
who  lectured  upon  medicine  and  chemistry  with 
considerable  success,  and  became  physician  to 
George  II.  He  published  editions  of  the  works 
of  Robert  Boyle  and  Roger  Bacon,  His  “ Les- 
sons in  Chemistry”  was  at  one  time  a very 
popular  book,  and  was  translated  into  French. 
B.  about  1695;  D.  1763. 

Shaw,  George,  an  eminent  English  divine, 
physician,  and  naturalist,  who  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  took  holy  orders  in  1774;  but  sub- 
sequently repaired  to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to 
study  natural  science.  In  1787  he  became  doc- 
tor of  medicine.  He  assisted  at  the  formation 
of  the  Linntean  Society  in  1788,  and  was  ap- 
pointed vice-president.  After  spending  some 
years  in  the  cultivation  of  natural  science,  and 
as  a physician  and  lecturer,  lie,  in  1791,  received 
the  appointment  of  assistant-keeper  ot  natural 
history  in  the  British  Museum,  which  post  lie 
retained  until  his  death.  The  most  important 
of  his  works  were,  “The  Naturalist’s  Miscel- 
lany,” “ General  Zoology,”  and  a catalogue  ol 
the  Linmean  Museum,  illustrated  with  some 
fine  coloured  engravings,  b.  in  Buckingham- 
shire, 1751 ; n.  1813. 

Sheb,  Sir  Martin  Archer,  she,  an  eminent 
Irish  painter,  who  became  president  of  the 
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Royal  Academy.  He  so  early  attained  a pro- 
ficiency in  drawing,  that,  at  the  age  of  1C,  when! 
he  was  thrown  upon  his  resources  by  the  deathj 
of  his  lather,  a merchant  of  Dublin,  he  wasi 
enabled  to  set  up  as  a portrait  painter  in  the 
Irish  capital.  Though  he  was  extensively  pa- 
tronized, he  desired  to  acquire  a wider  reputa- 
tion, and  accordingly  repaired  in  1788  to  London, 
where  he  was  introduced  by  Edmund  Burke  to. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  In  time  he  obtained  a 
good  practice  as  a portrait  painter,  for  which 
occupation  his  accomplishments  and  polished 
manners  well  qualified  him.  In  1800  he  was 
elected  a R.A.,  and  from  that  time  rose 
so  rapidly  in  the  estimation  of  his  brother 
artists,  as  well  as  that  of  the  art-loving  public, 
as  to  be  chosen  president  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
after  the  death  of  Lawrence  in  1830.  He  was 
knighted  upon  the  same  occasion.  Though  not 
a great  painter,  his  courtly  manners  and  fluency 
of  speech  made  him  a dignified  and  efficient 
president  of  the  artistic  body.  He  wrote  a 
tragedy  intended  for  the  stage,  but  never  acted,  j 
and  some  short  noetical  pieces,  e.  at  Dublin, 
1769;  d.  1854. 

SnEPBiBLD,  John,  Duke  of  Buckingham- 
shire, shef-feetd,  a statesman,  who  became 
member  of  the  privy  council,  and  lord  chamber- 
lain  under  James  II.  He  was  subsequently 
created  marquis  of  Normanby  by  William  III., 
and  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  duke  of 
Buckingham.  In  the  same  reign  he  was  also 
lord  privy  seal  and  president  of  the  council. 
He  retired  from  public  affairs  at  the  accession 
of  George  I.,  and  henceforth  devoted  himself  to 
the  pursuit  of  literature.  He  wrote  some- 
poems,  an  essay  on  Satire,  and  miscellaneous 
essays.  He  was  also  the  author  of  some  valu- 
able “ Memoirs  relative  to  the  Revolution  of 
1688.”  b.  1619 ; d.  1721.— His  only  son,  after 
serving  some  time  in  the  French  army  under 
the  Duke  of  Berwick,  retired  from  the  service: 
on  account  of  his  health.  With  him  the  house 
of  Sheffield  became  extinct,  d.  at  Rome,, 
1735.  .... 

Sheib,  Richard  Lalor,  sheel,  an  Irish  poliu-i 
cian  and  diplomatist,  who  studied  law  at  Lin- 
coln’s Inn,  and  afterwards  in  Ireland,  where  hei 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1814.  The  expenses  of 
his  student  career  were  defrayed  by  the  proceeds 
of  five  tragedies,  the  most  successful  of  wlr.chi 
was  “ Adelaide,”  and  in  which  Miss  O’Neill  en- 
acted the  principal  part.  He  also  wrote - 
“ Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,”  for  the  “New 
Monthly  Magazine.”  A zealous  Roman  Catholic i 
and  talented  orator,  he,  in  1822,  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Catholic  Association,  against  the 
measure  proposed  for  the  suppression  ot  which, 
he,  in  1S25,  together  with  O’Connell,  pleaded  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1829  net 
was  enabled  to  enter  the  House,  of  Commons,, 
through  the  interest  of  the  marquis  of  Anglesea, 
who  was  at  the  time  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  had  observed  the  powers  of  the  impassioned 
dcclaimcr.  His  oratorical  powers  expanded 
and  ripened  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  m 
truth  paved  the  way  for  his  entrance  into  otnce.i 

He  was  appointed  a commissioner  of  Greenwich, 
Hospital,  and  in  1839  became  vice-president  oil 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  a member  of  the  privy 
council.  Upon  the  return  of  the  Whigs  _ toi 
office,  in  1846,  Slieil  became  master  of  the  M int,, 
which  office  he  retained  till  1850,  at  which  data 
he  was  nominated  British  minister  at  the  court 
of  Tuscany,  lie  fulfilled  the  duties  of  this 
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appointment  until  his  death,  b.  at  Dublin, 
1791 ; d.  at  Florence,  1851, 

Shelbukne,  William  Petty,  Earl  of,  shel'- 
burn,  an  English  statesman,  who,  in  early  life, 
entered  the  army  and  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battles  of  Minden  and  Kampen.  When 
George  III.  ascended  the  throne,  in  1760,  he 
became  the  king’s  aide-de-camp,  and  subse- 
quently reached  the  grade  of  major-general, 
lie  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Shelburne  in 
the  following  year.  At  first  a supporter  of 
Bute,  under  whom  he  held  office,  his  views  re- 
lative to  the  impolicy  of  coercing  the  Ameri- 
cans  led  to  his  estrangement  from  that  mi- 
nister, and  to  his  subsequent  attachment  to  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  of  whom  he  became  an  ardent- 
admirer  and  unswerving  supporter.  In  1782 
he  was  called  upon  to  form  an  administration, 
and  entered  office  with  the  declaration  that  he 
would  adhere  to  all  those  “constitutional  ideas 
which  for  seven  years  he  had  imbibed  from  his 
master  in  politics,  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham.” 
During  his  ministry,  although  it  extended  over 
only  seven  months,  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  came 
to  a glorious  termination,  and  Howe  and 
Rodney  won  their  triumphs  upon  the  seas.  He 
retired  from  office  in  1783,  resigning  the  leader- 
ship of  his  party  to  William  Pitt.  He  was 
created  marquis  of  Lansdowne  in  1784,  and 
henceforth  took  little  share  in  public  affairs. 
B.  1737;  D.  1805. 


- Sheldon,  Gilbert,  an  eminent  English  pre- 
late, who  received  various  preferments,  and  was 
appointed  clerk  of  the  closet  to  Charles  I.,  whom 
he  attended  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  for  his 
loyalty  was  deprived  of  his  appointments  and 
imprisoned.  At  the  Restoration  he  wras  made 
dean  of  the  chapel  royal  and  bishop  of  London. 
On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Juxon  he  was 
raised  to  the  primacy,  in  which  situation  he 
conducted  himself  with  great  zeal  for  the 
church,  and  expended  above  £66,000  in  cha- 
ritable uses.  n.  at  Staunton,  Staffordshire, 
1598;  d.  1677. 

, Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  shel'-le,  an  eminent 
English  poet,  who  was  the  son  of  Sir  Timothy 
Shelley,  and  came  of  an  old  English  family.  He 
was  instructed  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  the  vicar 
of  the  parish  of  Warnham,  in  Sussex ; but,  on 
attaining  his  tenth  year,  was  sent  to  a school 
at  Brentford,  which  was  exchanged  for  that  of 
Eton  three  years  afterwards.  A shy,  diffident 
boy,  whose  appearance  and  manners  were 
almost  feminine,  he  was  nevertheless  of  an  un- 
conquerable spirit.  At  Eton  he  not  only  im- 
proved his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  but 
added  French  and  German  to  his  intellectual 
stores.  He  quitted  Eton  in  1808,  and  returned 
to  his  father’s  house,  where  he  finished  two 
romances  commenced  at  Eton,  and  wrote  verses 
to  a cousin,  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love. 
He  proceeded  to  the  university  of  Oxford  in 
and  in  his  second  year  ofresidcnce  printed 
an  anonymous  “ Dafencc  of  Atheism.”  The 
object  he  seems  to  have  had  in  view  was  not  so 
inuch  to  express  his  own  opinions,  as  to  excite 
discussion,  and  to  draw  forth  the  ideas  of  others 
upon  his  thesis.  He  sent  copies  of  his  pam- 
phlet to  the  heads  of  colleges,  who,  having 
heard  that  he  was  the  author,  summoned  him 
bdore  them.  He  was  requested  to  state  whe- 
i , ,h°  was  ihe  author.  Ho  declined  to  do  so ; 
but  he  would  not  state  that  lie  was  not.  He 
was  expelled.  Ilis  father  refused  to  see  him; 
upon  which  he  took  up  his  residenco  in 
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London,  where  he  completed  his  “ Queen  Mab.” 
His  father  becoming  reconciled  to  him,  wished 
him  to  enter  upon  a political  career,  but  he  soon 
afterwards  incurred  his  parent’s  lasting  dis- 
pleasure by  marrying,  at  Gretna,  Miss  West- 
brook, the  daughter  of  a retired  hotel-keeper. 
The  match  proved  as  unhappy  as  it  was  ill-con- 
sidered. The  young  pair  were  without  re- 
sources; the  lady  had  no  sympathy  with  his 
peculiar  nature.  In  1813  a separation  by 
mutual  consent  took  place.  He  went  abroad  in 
the  following  year,  and  visited  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Switzerland,  in  company  with  Mary 
Wollstonecraft  Godwin,  whom  he  subsequently 
married.  The  year  1815  was  the  happiest  ho 
had  known  for  some  time.  His  father  agreed  to 
allow  him  an  income  of  £800  a year ; and,  while 
residing  in  Devonshire  and  at  Windsor,  he  was 
deeply  absorbed  with  Ins  literary  compositions. 
“Alastor”  was  produced  at  this  period.  In 
1816  his  wife  committed  suicide,  whereupon 
Shelley  claimed  his  two  children,  the  issue  of 
this  marriage.  But  his  late  wife’s  father  com- 
menced a suit  in  chancery,  alleging  that 
Shelley,  as  one  holding  atheistical  opinions, 
was  unfitted  to  have  charge  of  his  offspring. 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  decided  that  the  children 
should  be  committed  to  Mr.  Westbrook’s  care. 
He  felt  this  decision  to  be  unjust  and  tyran- 
nical; and,  in  the  “Revolt  of  Islam,”  which 
was  written  in  1817,  made  several  allusions  to 
the  harsh  decree.  In  the  following  year  he  left 
England,  to  which  he  was  destined  never  to 
return. _ Milan,  Rome,  Florence,  and  Leghorn 
were  his  halting-places  during  the  three  suc- 
ceeding years.  It  was  in  that  interval  that  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Byron,  with 
whom  he  passed  much  of  his  time.  In  July, 
1822,  after  being  absent  some  days  from  his 
house  on  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  he  set  sail,  in  a 
boat  which  belonged  to  himself,  in  company 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Williams.  A squall  over- 
taking the  light  craft  she  went  down,  and  the 
friends  perished.  His  body  was  afterwards 
washed  ashore;  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  Tuscany,  that  everything  so  cast  up  from 
the  sea  should  be  burned,  all  that  was  mor- 
tal of  the  poet  was  consumed  to  ashes,  which 
were  collected,  and  afterwards  placed  in  the 
Protestant  burying-ground  at  Rome.  Both 
Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  were  at  the 
last  ceremony.  In  addition  to  the  poems  al- 
ready mentioned,  Shelley  wrote  the  tragedy  of 

Ihe  Cenci,”  “Adonais,”  a monody  upon  the 
death  of  Keats,  “Prometheus,”  and  a num- 
ber of  smaller  pieces,  b.  at  Field  Place,  near 
Horsham,  Sussex,  1792 ; drowned,  1822. 

Shelley,  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  an  English 
authoress,  and  wife  of  the  preceding.  While  a 
resident  in  Italy  with  her  husband,'  she  wroto 
her  remarkable  novel,  entitled  “ Frankenstein.” 
After  the  poet’s  death,  she  produced  “ The  Last 
Man,”  “Falkland,”  “ Rambles  in  Germany  and 
Italy ;”  and  in  1839  made  a collected  edition  of 
Shelley’s  works,  to  which  she  added  some  judi- 
cious notes,  and  a selection  from  the  poet’s 
letters.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated William  Godwin  and  Mary  Wollstonc- 
eraft.  b.  1798;  n.  in  London,  1851. 

SnENsroNE,  William,  slien-stone,  an  English 
poet,  who.  after  completing  his  education  at  the 
university  of  < fxford,  spent  some  time  in  tra- 
velling. Subsequently  he  retired  to  his  pa- 
ternal estate  at  Hulcs-Owcn,  which  ho  .-really 
unproved  uud  ornamented.  His  works  consist 
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of  songs,  elegies,  pastorals ; a poem  in  Spen- 
ser’s manner,  entitled  “ The  Schoolmistress 
letters,  and  miscellaneous  essays.  “ The  gene- 
ral recommendation  of  Shenstone,”  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  “is  easiness  and  simplicity.”  b.  at 
Hales-Owen,  Shropshire,  1714;  n.  1763. 

Sherburne,  Sir  Edward,  sher'-burn,  an  Eng- 
lish writer,  who  succeeded,  on  his  father’s 
death,  to  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  ordnance. 
He  was  imprisoned  for  some  time  by  the  Par- 
liament, and,  on  recovering  his  liberty,  joined 
the  king,  whom  he  served  with  great  bravery, 
for  which  he  lost  his  estates.  After  the  battle 
of  Edgehill,  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  was 
created  master  of  arts.  At  the  Restoration  he 
recovered  his  place,  and  was  knighted.  He 
translated  two  of  Seneca’s  tragedies  into  Eng- 
glisli,  the  “Sphere”  of  Marcus  Manlius,  and 
other  works,  and  wrote  a volume  of  poems. 
b.  in  London,  1618 ; d.  at  the  same  place,  1702. 

Sheridan,  Thomas,  sher'-i-dan,  an  Irish 
divine  and  poet,  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
educational  career  at  the  university  of  Dublin, 
set  up  a school  in  that  city,  and  afterwards 
was  master  of  one  at  Cavan,  which  he  sold,  as 
ho  also  did  a living  procured  for  him  by  Dean 
Swift,  with  whom  he  was  in  close  intimacy. 
He  was  an  improvident  man;  but,  says  Lord 
Cork,  “ his  pen  and  fiddlestick  were  in  con- 
tinual motion.”  He  translated  into  verse  the 
“ Satires”  of  Persius  and  the  “ Philoctetes”  of 
Sophocles,  b.  in  Ireland,  1694;  d.  1738. 

Sheridan,  Thomas,  an  eminent  lexicogra- 
pher, son  of  the  preceding,  was  educated 
at  Westminster  school,  and  next  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  where  he  took  a degree  in 
arts.  The  death  of  his  father  leaving  him  with- 
out resources,  he,  in  1743,  appeared  on  the 
stage  in  the  character  of  Richard  III.  The 
year  following  he  performed  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre.  He  afterwards  became  manager  of  the 
Dublin  theatre,  and,  at  a later  period,  an  itine- 
rant lecturer  on  elocution.  He  obtained  a pen- 
sion from  George  II.,  and,  in  1767,  produced  at 
the  Haymarlcet  an  entertainment  of  reading, 
singing,  and  music,  called  “ An  Attic  Even- 
ing.” He  also  performed  at  the  same  theatre 
and  at  Covent  Garden ; but  abandoned  the 
profession  of  an  actor  in  1776.  The  same  year 
he  succeeded  Garrick  as  manager  of  Drury- 
lane  Theatre,  which  position  he  resigned  in 
1779.  He  now  returned  to  his  literary  labours, 
and  to  delivering  occasional  lectures.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are,  “ A Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,”  one  object  of  which  was  to  esta- 
blish a plain  and  permanent  standard  of  pro- 
nunciation, “ Lectures  on  the  Art  of  Reading,” 
« British  Education  ; or,  the  Source  of  the  Dis- 
orders of  Great  Britain ; “ Life  of  Swift,”  pre- 
fixed to  his  works,  b.  at  Quilca,  Ireland,  1721 ; 
X)  1788. — His  wife  Frances,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Chamberlaync,  was  an  accomplished  woman, 
and  wrote  “Sidney  Biddulph,”  a novel;  a ro- 
mance entitled  “Nourjahad  ; ” and  "The  Dis- 
covery,” a comedy,  b.  1724;  d.  at  Blois,  1766. 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  an  eminent 
Irish  dramatist,  who  was  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding. After  being  at  school  in  Dublin,  he 
was  sent  to  Harrow,  which  establishment  he 
quitted  with  the  character  of  an  “impenetrable 
dunce,”  who  wrote  “think”  for  “thing.”  Ho 
commenced  life  by  eloping  to  France  with  Miss 
Linley,  a popular  singer,  whom,  in  1773,  he 
secretly  married.  During  the  first  years  ol  his 
marriage  he  appears  to  have  subsisted  upon  a 
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sum  of  £3000,  “ which  a good-natured  old  gen-j 
tleman  had  settled  upon  Miss  Linley,  in  default! 
of  being  able  to  marry  her.”  In  1775,  however  J 
he  directed  his  attention  towards  literature! 
and  produced  his  comedy  of  “The  Rivals,’! 
which,  upon  the  first  representation,  was  un-j 
successful,  but  subsequently  became  popular! 
The  farce  of  “St.  Patrick’s  Day”  was  his 
second  production,  which  was  quickly  followed 
by  the  “ Duenna,”  according  to  Hazlitt,  “ a per- 
fect work  of  art:  the  songs  are  the  best  that 
were  ever  written,  except  those  in  the  ‘ Beggar’s 
Opera,’  They  have  a joyous  spirit  of  intoxica- 
tion in  them,  and  strains  of  the  most  melting 
tenderness.”  He  suddenly  became  a proprietor 
of  Drury-lane  Theatre ; but  whence  he  strived 
the  money  necessary  to  take  that  step  hav-jevci 
been  shown.  In  1777  he  slightly  altered  Van- 
brugh’s comedy  of  “The  Relapse,”  and  put  it 
upon  the  stage  under  the  title  of  “ A Trip  to 
Scarborough.”  In  the  same  year  also  be  brought 
out  “ The  School  for  Scandal,”  of  which  Leigh 
Hunt  observes,  “ With  the  exception  of  toe 
great  a length  of  dialogue  without  action  in  its 
earlier  scenes,  it  is  a very  concentration  and 
crystallization  of  all  that  is  sparkling,  clear 
and  compact  in  the  materials  of  pure  comedy.” 
The  fine  farce  called  “ The  Critic”  was  written 
in  1779.  Of  it  Leigh  Hunt  remarks,  that  it  is 
“in  some  of  its  most  admired  passages  little 
better  than  an  exquisite  cento  of  the  wit  of  the 
satirists  before  him.  Sheridan  must  have  felt 
himself  emphatically  at  home  in  a production 
of  this  kind;  for  there  was  every  call  in  it  upon 
the  powers  he  abounded  in — wit,  banter,  and 
style,  and  none  upon  his  good-nature.”  Through 
the  interest  of  Fox,  he  was  enabled  to  enter  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1780.  He  gave  a warm 
and  consistent  support  to  the  Whig  party,  and 
during  the  marquis  of  Rockingham’s  adminis- 
tration held  the  office  of  under-sc-cretary  oi 
state ; but  he  possessed  none  of  the  high  quali- 
ties of  a statesman,  and  as  a debater  he  “gra- 
dually degenerated  into  a useless  though  amus- 
ing speaker,  familiarly  joked  at  by  the  public, 
admired  but  disesteemedby  his  friaids.”  Never- 
theless, his  speech  upon  the  impeachment  ol 
Warren  Hastings  will  always  be  remembered 
as  a noble  piece  of  oratory.  His  wife  died  ir 
1792,  and  three  years  later  he  married  the 
daughter  of  the  dean  of  Winchester,  who  was; 
“young,  accomplished,  and  ardently  devoted  to 
him.”  He  now  sold  his  shares  in  the  Drury- 
lane  Theatre  for  £15,000:  to  this  was  added 
£5000  obtained  with  his  wife;  and  with  the 
whole  an  estate  in  Surrey  was  purchased.  His 
last  productions  were  “The  Stranger'  and 
“ Pizarro,”  both  adaptations  from  the  German 
of  Kotzebue.  But  the  end  was  approaching:, 
always  more  or  less  embarrassed  by  pecuniary 
difficulties,  his  failing  health  and  departed 
youth  left  him  in  constant  fear  of  bailiffs,  or 
caused  him  to  shrink  from  duns  whose  patience 
was  long  exhausted,  and  whom  in  earlier  j ears 
he  would  have  pacified  with  a facility  entirely 
his  own.  Now  that  his  flashes  of  wit  were 
extinguished  by  sickness  and  distress,  he  was 
no  longer  the  welcome  boon-companion  o.  the 
pompous  and  heartless  Prince-regent.  His 
whole  life  had  been  dramatic;  in  the  heyday 
of  his  strength  and  brilliancy  it  was  comedy ; 
but  the  end  closely  approached  the  tragic.  He 
expired  near  his  dying  wife.  There  is  a com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  by  Leigh  Hunt,  who 
affixed  to  it  a critical  and  biographical  sketch. 
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His  life  was  also  written  by  the  poet  Moore; 
while  some  excellent  criticism  upon  his  fine 
comedies  is  to  be  found  in  the  “ Lectures  on 
the  Comic  Writers,”  by  Hazlitt.  b.  at  Dublin, 
1751;  d.  in  London,  1816. 

Sheridan,-  Philip  Henry,  an  able  general 
of  the  United  States  army,  who  was  engaged 
in  several  battles  of  the  American  war  of  1861- 
65  with  various  success.  In  1864-  he  defeated 
General  Early  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah, 
and  after  gaining  the  battle  of  Five  Forks  in 
1S65,  shared  in  driving  General  Lee  from  .Rich- 
mond and  compelling  him  to  surrender,  b.  in 
Ohio,  1831. 

Sherlock,  William,  a learned  English  di- 
vine, who,  among  other  preferments,  obtained 
the  mastership  of  the  Temple.  He  displayed 
great  zeal  and  ability  against  popery  in  the 
reign  of  James  II.,  but  for  some  time  scrupled 
to  take  the  oaths  to  King  William.  He  at  last 
complied,  and  published  an  apology  for  his  con- 
duct, which  was  severely  animadverted  on  by 
the  nonjurers.  He  was  preferred  to  the  deanery 
of  St.  Paul’s,  and  had  a long  controversy  with 
Dr.  South  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
B.  in  London, 1641 ; d.  1707. 

Sherlock,  Thomas,  an  eminent  English 
prelate,  and  son  of  the  preceding,  was  edu- 
cated at  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  was  chosen  fellow  and  afterwards  became 
master.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  the  master- 
ship of  the  Temple.  In  the  controversy  excited 
by  Bishop  Hoadley  on  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  Dr.  Sherlock  bore  a conspicuous  part. 
He  was  successively  dean  of  Chichester,  bishop 
of  Bangor,  Salisbury,  and  London,  and  was  of- 
fered the  see  of  Canterbury,  which  he  declined. 
His  sermons  rank  among  the  first  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  b.  in  London,  1678 ; d.  1761. 

Sherman,  William  Tecumseh,  slier' -man,  a 
general  of  the  United  States  army,  who  took 
Atlanta  in  1864,  and  then  made  his  celebrated 
march  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  on  the 
coast  of  Georgia.  Like  Sheridan,  he  shared 
in  the  operations  before  and  around  Rich- 
mond, which  induced  Lee  to  surrender,  and 
brought  the  Great  American  civil  war  to  a 
close,  b.  in  Ohio,  about  1820. 

Shield,  William,  sheeld,  an  eminent  English 
musical  composer,  who  was  the  son  of  a teacher 
of  singing;  but,  losing  his  father,  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a boat-builder  as  a means  of  as- 
suring him  his  future  subsistence.  The  lad’s 
predilection  for  music  was,  however,  strongly 
exhibited,  and  throughout  his  apprenticeship 
he  studied  the  art  assiduously.  Having  been 
fortunate  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  celebrated 
Avison,  he  made  so  much  progress  under  his 
tuition  as  to  be  able  to  compose  an  anthem 
for  the  consecration  of  a new  church  at  Sunder- 
land. This  piece  was  greatly  admired,  and 
wrought  its  author  into  notice.  He  repaired 
to  Loudon,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  or- 
chestra of  the  King’s  theatre  during  twenty 
years.  In  1783,  his  opera  of  “Rosina”  was 
performed  with  the  most  brilliant  success  at 
L'ovcnt  Garden.  This  was  followed  by  the 
“Poor  Soldier,”  “Robin  Hood,”  “The Farmer,” 
and  other  operas.  In  1791  he  visited  France 
and  Italy,  and  in  1807  retired  from  .all  theatri- 
cal engagements,  resolving  to  devote  himself 
to  the  production  of  works  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  music.  The  most  important  of 
these  valuable  productions  were,  “Introduc- 
tion to  Harmony'’  and  “ Rudiments  of  Thorough 
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Bass.”  b.  at  Smallwell,  Durham,  1749;  d.  in 
London,  1S29.  His  remains  was  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Shirley,  Sir  Anthony,  shir'-le,  an  English 
writer,  who  became  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College, 
Oxford.  After  studying  some  time  in  the  inns  of 
court,  he  went  to  Holland,  under  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney. In  1596  he  made  a voyage  to  America,  and 
was  afterwards  with  the  earl  of  Essex  in  Ireland, 
where  he  was  knighted.  On  going  abroad,  he 
was  received  at  several  courts,  particularly  that 
of  Spam,  where  he  was  made  admiral  of  the  fleet, 
and  a grandee.  James  I.  ordered  him  to  return, 
but  he  refused.  He  wrote  a “Voyage  to  Ame- 
rica,” in  Hakluyt’s  Collections;  “Account  of 
Muley  Ilamet’s  Rising  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Marocco  ; ” History  of  his  “ Travels  into  Per- 
sia;” “Voyage  over  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
through  Russia,”  in  Purchas’s  Pilgrims ; and 
History  of  his  “ Ambassages.”  b.  at  Weston, 
Sussex,  1565 ; d.  in  Spain.  1630. 

Shirley,  Robert,  an  English  traveller,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  who  settled  in  Persia,  where 
he  was  held  in  such  high  esteem  by  the  emperor, 
that  he  was  sent  as  his  ambassador  to  Spain, 
and  afterwards  to  England,  b.  about  1570; 
d.  in  Persia,  1628. 

Shirley,  James,  an  English  dramatic  writer, 
who,  after  completing  his  degrees  in  arts  at 
Cambridge,  entered  into  orders;  but  subse- 
quently embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and 
became  a schoolmaster  in  London.  He  and  his 
wife  both  died  on  the  same  day,  of  a fright  occa- 
sioned by  the  fire  of  Loudon,  in  1666.  He  wrote 
thirty-nine  plays,  a volume  of  poems,  and  some 
school-books,  b.  in  London,  about  1594. 

Shishkov,  Alexander  Semenovich,  skis' -kof,  a 
Russian  admiral,  author,  and  statesman,  who, 
while  in  the  active  pursuit  of  his  profession  as  a 
naval  officer,  translated  into  Russian  prose 
Tasso’s  “Jerusalem  Delivered,”  as  also  some 
poems  from  the  German.  In  1812  he  became 
secretary  to  Alexander  I.,  and  in  that  capacity 
issued  a series  of  patriotic  proclamations  against 
Napoleon  T.  He  became  president  of  the  Rus- 
sian Academy  in  1816,  and  in  1824  minister  of 
Public  Instruction;  but,  while  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  this  latter  office,  he  displayed  a most 
decided  antipathy  to  the  spread  of  education 
among  the  serfs.  His  most  important  works 
are,  “Opinion  on  the  Old  and  New  Styles  in 
the  Russian  Language ;”  “On  the  Easiest  Way 
of  answering  Criticism,”  said  to  be  the  wittiest 
piece  of  argumentative  composition  in  the 
Russian  Language;  a “Maritime  Dictionary,” 
in  French,  English,  and  Russian ; “ Memoirs  of 
the  War  in  1812 ;”  and  “ Historical  Catalogue  of 
all  the  Vessels  in  the  Russian  Fleet,  from  its 
Origin,”  &c.  b.  1754;  d.  1841. 

Shore,  Jane,  skyr,  mistress  of  Edward  IV., 
was  the  wife  of  a goldsmith  in  Lombard  Street; 
but  the  king,  being  enamoured  of  her  charms, 
enticed  her  from  her  husband.  On  the  death  cf 
Edward,  she  lived  with  Lord  Hastings,  who  was 
beheaded  by  order  of  Richard  III.,  who  also 
caused  Jane  Shore  to  be  tried  for  witchcraft. 
She  was  accordingly  sentenced  to  do  public 
penance.  She  died  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
in  the  extremity  of  poverty. 

SnovEL,  Sir  Cloudesley,  shuv'-el,  a brave  Eng- 
lish admiral,  who  came  of  humble  parentage. 
He  went  early  to  sea,  and,  from  being  a cabin- 
boy,  rose  to  the  first  honours  of  his  profession. 
In  1674  he  served  in  the  Mediterranean,  under 
Sir  John  Narborough,  and  did  such  service  by 
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burning  the  ships  in  the  harbour  of  Tripoli,  that 
he  received  a captain’s  commission.  For  his 
gallant  conduct  against  the  French  at  the  battle 
of  Bantry  Bay,  in  Ireland,  he  was  knighted 
by  William  ill.,  and  made  rear-admiral.  He  j 
enacted  a distinguished  part  in  the  victory  of ! 
La  Hogue,  and  in  that  off  Malaga  in  1704. 
The  year  following  he  had  the  command  of  the 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  contributed  to 
the  taking  of  Barcelona.  In  1707  he  set  sail  for 
England ; but,  in  the  night  of  October  22,  the 
admiral’s  ship,  called  the  Association,  and ! 
several  others,  struck  upon  the  rocks  of  Scilly,  ! 
and  were  lost.  The  body  of  Sir  Cloudesley  was  | 
discovered  and  conveyed  to  Portsmouth,  whence 
it  was  removed  to  London,  and  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  a monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory,  n.  1650. 

Shrapnel,  Lieutenant-general  Henry,  shrap- 
nel, the  inventor  of  the  ease-shot  known  as 
Shrapnel-shells,  received  his  commission  as 
second  lieutenant  in  the  royal  artillery  in  1779, 
and  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in 
1837.  On  the  adoption  of  his  shells  by  the 
artillery,  General  Shrapnel  was  granted  a pen- 
sion of  £1200  per  annum  in  addition  to  his 
regular  pay.  D.  1842. 

Sibbald,  SirRobert,si5'-5nZ(?,  a physician  and 
naturalist,  born  near  Leslie,  in  Fifcsliire,  was 
physician  and  geographer  to  Charles  II. ; and 
contributed  to  the  foundation  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  at  Edinburgh,  of  which  he  became 
the  first  president.  Among  his  works  are, 
“Scotia  Illustrata”  and  “The  Liberty  and  Inde- 
pendency of  the  Kingdom  and  Church  of  Scot- 
land.” b.  about  1G43  ; d.  1712. 

Sibthoepe,  John,  sib' -thorp,  a learned  English 
botanist  and  physician,  who  was  the  son  ot  Dr. 
Humphrey  Sibthorpe,  professor  of  botany  at 
Oxford,  in  which  chair  he  succeeded  his  father. 
He  made  two  voyages  to  Greece  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  to  collect  rare  plants.  His 
collections  were  published  in  a magnificent 
form,  under  the  title  of  “ Flora  Grscca.”  lie 
also  produced  a “ Flora  Oxoniensis.”  b.  at 
Oxford,  1758;  d.  at  Bath,  1796. 

Sicard,  Koch  Ambrose  Cucurron,  selcar,  a 
French  abbd,  who  devoted  his  life  to  ihe  cduca- 
tion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  After  having  for 
some  time  had  the  care  of  the  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  at  Bordeaux,  ho  was,  upon  a 
competitive  examination,  chosen  to  succeed  the 
Abbe  de  l’Epde  at  the  Paris  institution.  In 
1791  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  National 
Assembly;  and,  notwithstanding  an  eloquent 
appeal  made  in  his  behalf  by  his  pupils,  was 
transferred  to  the  prison  of  the  Abbayc,  which, 
at  that  period,  was  the  preliminary  step  to  the 
guillotine.  When  about  to  be  executed,  a person 
named  Monnot  interposed,  saying,  “It  is  the 
Abbe  Sicard,  one  of  the  most  useful  men  in  the 
country;  you  shall  run  through  my  body  to 
reach  his;”  and  Sicard  himself  said,  “ I am  the 
instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ; and  as  these 
unfortunates  prevail  more  among  the  poor  than 
the  rich,  I am  more  to  you  than  to  the  rich.” 
This  speech  saved  his  life.  In  1815  lie  paid  a 
visit  to  England  with  two  of  his  favourite  pupils, 
and  was  cordially  received.  He  wrote  several 
works  upon  his  system  of  instruction,  b.  near 
Toulouse,  1742;  d.  1822. 

Sicinius  Dentatus.  (See  Dentatus,  Lu- 
cius Sieinius.) 

SiunoNS,  Mrs.  Sarah,  sid'-dons,  an  eminent 
English  actress,  was  the  sister  of  John  and 
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Charles  Kemble,  and  when  little  more  than  an  i 
infant,  made  her  first  appearance  upon  the 
stage,  for  the  benefit  of  her  father,  who  was  a 
theatrical  manager.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she 
married  a young  actor  named  Siddons.  While  j 
performing  at  Cheltenham,  she  attracted  the  I 
favourable  notice  of  Lord  Bruce  and  others;  | 
upon  whose  recommendation  Garrick  engaged  J 
her  for  Drury-lanc  Theatre,  where  she  made 
her  debut  in  1775;  but  incurring  the  displca-  | 
sure  of  the  English  Roscius,  was  compelled 
to  retire  again  to  the  provinces.  Her  fame, 
however,  rapidly  increased.  Henderson,  the  j 
eminent  actor,  declared  her  to  be  the  “ finest  I 
and  best  of  all  actresses;  to  have  in  herself  all 
that  her  predecessors  possessed,  and  all  that  | 
they  wanted.  . . . That  she  would  never  be 
surpassed.”  In  1782  she  again  appeared  at ! 
Drury  Lane.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in  j 
her  celebrated  part  of  Lady  Macbeth  in  1735, 
and  rapidly  became  the  leading  actress  of  the 
English  stage.  She  retired  from  the  stage  in 
1812 ; but  re-appeared  on  some  subsequent  oc- 1 
casions,  for  benefits  and  charities.  She  gave 
readings  from  Shakspeare  and  Milton  at  a later 
period,  and  appeared  before  Queen  Charlotte 
and  the  royal  family,  and  at  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  b.  at  Brecon,  South 
Wales,  1755 ; n.  in  London,  1831. 

Siohouth,  Henry  Addington,  Viscount,  sid '• : 
mouth,  an  English  statesman,  was  the  son  of 
an  eminent  metropolitan  physician,  and  at  the 
termination  of  his  educational  career  at  Oxford,  | 
entered  himself  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  17S4.  His  father  had  been 
engaged  as  physician  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  gain  the  acquaint- 
ance of  William  Pitt,  through  whose  interest 
Addington  entered  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
1789  he  became  the  ministerial  candidate  f r the  ! 
office  of  speaker,  and  was  elected.  Upon  the  re- 
tirement of  Pitt,  in  1801,  he  formed  a ministry, 
composed  of  what  were  then  termed  the  “ king’s 
friends.”  He  held  office,  but  with  no  great  dis- 
tinction, until  1803,  when  he  was  thrown  out  by 
Pitt,  who  succeeded  to  power  in  the  following 
year.  Acknowledging  the  superior  powers  of 
Pitt,  ho  gave  the  new  ministry  his  support,  and 
was  in  1S05  appointed  president  of  the  council, 
and  at  the  same  time  raised  to  the  peerage  as  j 
Viscount  Sidmouth.  It  is,  however,  affirmed  | 
that  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  a dangerous  ; 
rival  by  Pitt,  who  requested  him  to  resign,  | 
which  he  did.  In  1806  he  was  lord  privy  seal  in 
the  Fox  and  Grenville  administration,  and  soon 
afterwards  became  president  of  the  council  on 
the  reconstruction  of  the  same  cabinet.  After 
remaining  out  of  office  during  live  .years,  he 
again  became  president  of  the  council,  under 
Perceval ; and,  upon  the  assassination  of  that  j 
statesman,  in  1S12,  he  accepted  the  post  of 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department  in 
the  ministry  of  Lord  Liverpool.  This  office  he  j 
held  during  ten  years,  and  by  his  conduct  rela-  ! 
tivc  to  the  reform  meeting  at  Manchester,  in  | 
1819,  as  well  as  upon  several  other  occasions.  | 
became  an  object  of  great  unpopularity  with  1 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  lie  resigned  tins 
appointment  in  1822;  but,  at  the  urgent  request 
of  bis  chief,  he  retained  a scat  in  the  cabinet 
until  1824,  at  which  time  he  made  his  final  re- 
tirement from  public  life.  B.  1757;  d.  1844. 

Sidney,  Sir  I Icnry,  sief-nc,  an  eminent  English 
statesman,  lie  became  a great  favourite  with 
Edward  VI.,  who  conferred  on  him  the  honour  j 
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of  knighthood,  and  sent  him  as  ambassador  to 
France.  In  the  succeeding  reign  he  was  ap- 
pointed collector  ot  the  revenues  in  Ireland 
and  in  that  of  Elizabeth,  lord-president  of  the' 
Marches  of  Wales,  and  knight  of  the  Garter. 
In  1568  ho  was  constituted  lord-deputy  of  Ire- 
land. He  caused  the  statutes  of  Ireland  to  be 
printed,  and  is  stated,  by  Spenser  and  Sir  John 
P-av,\cV°  have  wiseJy  governed  that  country 
Sir  R.  Naunton,  in  the  “ Fragmeuta  Regalia,” 
speaks  of  him  as  a “ man  of  great  parts  ” n in 
Surrey,  about,  1519;  d.  1586. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  a chivalrous  English 
soldier  and  poet,  who  in  his  15th  year  was 
sent  to  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  and 
at  the  age  of  17  went  on  his  travels.  He  was 
in  Paris  during  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  abode  of 
Sir  riancis  \\  alsingham,  the  English  ambas- 
sador. After  visiting  various  cities  in  Hungary 
Italy,  and  Germany,  he,  in  1575,  returned  to 
England,  and  m the  following  year  Queen 
Elizabeth  appointed  him  ambassador  to  the 
emperor  Rudolph,  at  whose  court  he  con- 
tractedan  intimacy  with  the  famous  Don  John 
ot  Austria.  On  account  of  his  declaring  his 
sentiments  freely  against  the  queen’s  marriage 
with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  in  1580,  in  his 
Remonstrance  to  her  majesty,  he  retired 
lrom  court,  and  in  his  retreat  wrote  his  cele- 
bmted  romance,  called  “Arcadia,”  and  his 
Defence  of  Poesie.”  In  L5S2  lie  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  in  1585  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Flushing,  and  general  of 
the  troops  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  United 
Provinces.  About  this  time,  his  reputation  for 
wisdom  and  valour  stood  so  high,  that  he  was 
tnought  a fit  person  to  be  a candidate  for  the 
crown  of  Poland;  but  the  queen  would  not 
consent  to  the  loss  of  “ the  jewel  of  her  do- 
minions. In  September,  1586,  Sir  Philip  dis- 
played  extraordinary  bravery  at,  the  battle  of 
Autphen,  but  received  a mortal  wound  in  the 
IK,,8?  ,he,  was  mounting  his  third  horse, 

< ving  had  two  slain  under  him  previously. 
His  conduct  while  leaving  the  battle-field  illus- 
trates  his  noble  character.  It  is  thus  described 
his  biographer,  Lord  Brook:— “In  which 
sad  progress,  passing  along  by  the  rest  of  the 
army,  where  his  uncle  the  general  (the  Earl  of 
Leicester)  was,  and  being  thirsty  with  excess  of 
bleeding,  he  called  for  some  drink,  which  was 
pi esently  brought  him;  but  as  he  was  putting 
tbc  bottle  to  his  mouth,  he  saw  a poor  soldier 
carried  along  who  had  eaten  his  last  at  the 
same  feast,  ghastly  casting  up  his  eyes  at  the 
bottle;  which,  Sir  Philip  perceiving,  took  it 
irom  his  head  before  he  drunk,  and  delivered  it 
to  ttie  poor  man  with  these  words : ‘ Thv 
necessity  is  yet  greater  than  mine.’”  This 
wound  proved  fatal  twenty-five  days  afterwards. 

Paul’s  byou^lt  ho™.  and  buried  in  St. 

Cathedral-  In  addition  to  the  works 
ah cady  mentioned,  Sir  Philip  wrote  Sonnets- 
Ourania  a poem;”  and  several  other  pieces’ 
at  Pcnshurst,  Kent,  1554;  n.  1586.  1 

sidnet,  Mary,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  was 
the  sister  of  the  preceding,  and  posseted 
van.  iCC  C!tlalcnts<  which  she  assiduously  culti- 

andInom>aflgCriJ0n'  an  En&]ish  statesman 
U Political  martyr,  was  the  son  of  Robert, 
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second  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  distinguished 
nimseli  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  by 
Ins  opposition  to  Charles  I. ; became  a colonel 
in  the  Parliamentary  army,  and  avowed  himself 
a republican.  He  was  nominated  one  of  the 
I king  s judges,  but  was  absent  when  sentence 
was  passed  upon  Charles.  Neither  did  he  sign 
the  warrant  tor  the  execution  of  that  monarch. 
When  Cromwell  assumed  the  title  of  Protector, 
Sidney  retired  into  private  life.  At  the  Resto- 
ration he  went  abroad,  but  returned  in  1667, 
on  obtaining  a pardon,  the  condition  of  which 
was  that  he  should  conduct  himself  as  a peace- 
able subject.  In  1683  he  was  apprehended  on 
a charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  Rye-house 
plot,  tried  before  Judge  Jefferies,  and  most 
illegally  sentenced  to  death.  This  sentence  was 
reversed  in  the  first  Parliament  of  William  and 
Alary.  He  wrote  discourses  concerning  govern- 
ment,  in  which  he  places  the  origin  and  right 
ot  power  in  the  people,  and  other  works. 
Bishop  Burnet  speaks  of  Sidney  “ as  a man  of 
most  extraordinary  courage;  a steady  man  even 
to  obstinacy ; sincere,  but  of  a rough  and 
boisterous  temper,  that  could  not  bear  contra- 
mction,  but  would  give  foul  language  upon  it.” 
or  1622;  executed  1683. 
oidokius  Apollinakis,  si-do' -ni-us,  a primi- 
tive prelate,  and  Latin  poet,  was  the  son-in- 
law  ot  the  emperor  Avitus,  on  whom  he  wrote 
a panegyric  of  600  verses.  After  discharging 
several  high  civil  offices  at  Rome,  he  was  chosen 
bishop  of  Arverni,  now  Clermont,  in  472,  which 
oihee  he  discharged  so  well  as  to  be  accounted 
the  oracle  of  France.  His  epistles,  poems,  and 
other  works,  were  printed  by  Sirmondus,  with 
notes,  m 1614.  n.  at  Lyons,  430;  d.  488. 

Siegejj,  Ludwig  von,  se'-gen,  the  inventor 
ot  mezzotint  engraving,  was  descended  of  an 
ancient  Vv  estphalian  family,  and  became  a page 
to  one  of  the  princes  of  Hesse.  The  new 
method  of  engraving  is  supposed  to  have  been 
discovered  between  1637and  1641;  but  it  has  been 
positively  ascertained  that  Siegen  sent  to  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse  a proof  of  his  mother’s 
portrait  in  1642,  and  that  this  was  the  first  im- 
pression ever  taken  from  a plate  engraved  after 
1mer^7;°.tlllt  manner.  Upon  the  conclusion 

fmm  Jr.irty  Ycar-S’  War>  in  1648>  he  retired 
horn  military  service,  in  which  he  had  been 

engaged,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  perfecting 

PH nno 't?  art'  He  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Pnnce  Rupert  at  Brussels,  in  1654,  and  com- 
“ted  llIS,  .chscovery  to  him.  After  Rupert 
had  taken  up  Ins  residence  in  England,  heprac- 
tisecl  mezzotint  engraving,  and  produced  a 
specimen  of  it  for  Evelyn's  “History  of  En- 
graving, wherein  it  is  erroneously  stated  that 
the  prince  was  the  inventor.  Evelyn,  who 
a.  hf°ry  of  the  art,  which  was  intended 

RtnPWi  “e+wb+n-re  -the  K-oyal  Societ.Y>  therein 
statea  that  this  invention,  or  new  manner  of 

chalcography,  was  the  result  of  chance,  and 
improved  by  a German  soldier,  who,  espying 
some  scrape  on  the  barrel  of  his  musket,  and 
being  of  an  ingenious  spirit,  refined  upon  it  till 
it  produced  the  effects  you  have  seen.”  Tho 
statement  made  by  Evelyn  was  the  origin  of 
the  account,  long  believed,  that  Prince  Rupert 
was  the  inventor  ot  the  art.  Siegen  produced 
a number  of  engravings  of  royal  portraits,  n at 
Utrecht,  1609 ; d.  subsequently  to  1676 
Sieves,  Emmanuel  Joseph,  Count  sc'-ni 
usually  styled  the  "Abbd  Sidycs,”  a celebrated 
1 rciich  political  philosopher  and  consul  of  tho 
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republic,  was  educated  for  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession, and  rose  to  the  position  of  vicar- 
general  and  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Chartres. 
But,  from  an  early  period  of  his  life,  his  mind 
was  strongly  disposed  towards  the  study  of 
politics ; and,  some  time  before  the  Eevolution 
of  1789,  he  evinced  his  participation  in  those 
ideas  which  were  to  prove  the  destruction  of 
the  monarchy  and  government.  When  Louis 
XVI.  summoned  the  States-general,  Sieyes  pro- 
duced three  pamphlets  upon  the  questions  of 
the  day,  which  were  read  with  avidity,  and  were 
the  means  of  making  a political  celebrity  of 
their  author.  He  was  elected  deputy  for  Paris ; 
and,  upon  the  refusal  of  the  nobility  and  clergy 
to  unite  with  the  “ Tiers  Etat,”  he  boldly  coun- 
selled the  people’s  representatives  to  form 
themselves  into  an  independent  body.  T he 
National  Assembly  thus  sprang  into  existence. 
In  the  subsequent  proceedings,  which  resulted 
in  the  Revolution,  Sieyes  played  a prominent 
and  energetic  part.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  he  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  alarming 
tendencies  of  the  innovations  of  which  he  had 
been  so  eloquent  an  advocate  ; for,  on  expressing 
Ills  disapprobation  of  some  of  the  Assembly’s 
decrees,  Mirabeau  replied  to  him,  “You  have 
unloosed  the  bull,  and  you  complain  that  it 
gores  you.”  In  1791  he  was  offered,  but  re- 
fused, the  appointment  of  constitutional  bishop 
of  Paris.  During  his  lifetime,  and  indeed 
until  quite  recently,  he  lay  under  the  stigma 
of  pronouncing  himself  for  the  death  of  Louis 
XVI.,  with  the  sarcasm,  “ La  mort  sans 
phrase”  (Death  without  phrases).  It  has  been 
proved,  however,  that,  although  he  was  among 
those  who  voted  for  the  death  of  the  French 
monarch,  he  did  so  in  silence.  During  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  he  prudently  retired  from  the 
capital ; and,  when  afterwards  asked  what  had 
been  his  conduct  in  that  terrible  interval,  he 
replied,  “I  have  lived.”  At  the  death  of 
Robespierre,  he  reappeared  and  regained  his 
former  high  position.  An  attempt  to  assassinate 
him  was  made  in  1797,  by  the  Abbe  Poule  ; but 
he  escaped  with  a shattered  hand.  He  main- 
tained his  imperturbability,  however,  and 
quietly  said  to  his  servants,  “ If  M.  Poule 
should  return,  inform  him  that  I am  not  at 
home.”  In  the  following  year  he  was  sent  to 
Berlin,  to  negotiate  a treaty  of  alliance  between 
France  and  Prussia,  but  without  success.  He 
became  a member  of  the  Directory  upon  his 
return.  Growing  more  powerful  every  day,  he 
was  nevertheless  an  object  of  the  deepest  hatred 
with  the  ultra-republican  party.  To  strengthen 
himself  against  these  enemies,  he  entered  into 
his  famous  alliance  with  General  Bonaparte. 
After  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  he 
was  appointed  consul,  with  Bonaparte  and 
Roger  Ducos.  But  the  ambitious  Corsican  soon 
eclipsed  Sieyes,  who,  accustomed  to  command, 
could  not  obey,  and  consequently  tendered  his 
resignation  in  1799.  He  retired  with  a reward 
of  600,000  francs,  a grant  of  land,  and  a man- 
sion  in  Paris.  lie  was  subsequently  oliereci  the 
presidentship  of  the  senate,  under  the  empire, 
but  refused  the  honour,  accepting,  however,  the 
title  of  count.  When  the  Bourbons  were  re- 
stored, Sieyes  was  exiled;  and  although  he  re- 
turned to  France  after  the  Revolution  ol  is. a , 
he  continued  to  live  in  retirement.  Dumont 
thus  speaks  of  him: — “ Ilis  manner  was  neither 
frank  nor  engaging  : lie  was  a man  with  whom 
it  was  difficult  to  become  intimate.  ...  1 
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imagined  that  this  friend  of  liberty  had  neces- 
sarily a liking  for  the  English  nation,  and,  the  j 
subject  being  familiar  with  me,  I introduced 
it  to  him ; but  I discovered,  to  my  surprise,  that 
in  his  eyes  the  whole  English  constitution  was 
apiece  of  mere  charlatanry.  . . . In  a word, 
it  was  manifest  that  he  regarded  the  English  : 
but  as  children  in  the  art  of  framing  a con- 
stitution, and  that  he  deemed  himself  capable  ; 
of  giving  a much  better  one  to  France.”  In- 
deed, this  political  philosopher  was  wont  to 
declare,  that,  “the  art  of  government  was  a | 
science  which  he  considered  he  had  brought  to  ' 
perfection.”  He  wrote  a number  of  political  j 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  were,  j 
“ Political  Opinions,”  an  “ Exposition  of  the 
Rights  of  Man,”  and  “The  Preliminary  Bases 
of  a Constitution,”  b.  at  Frejus,  1743;  n.  1830.  ! 

Sigaud  de  Laeond,  Jean  Rene,  ee'-go  la- 
fawnd',  an  eminent  French  surgeon,  who  made 
several  important  discoveries  in  his  profession, 
and  wrote  some  valuable  works  upon  natural 
philosophy,  the  chief  of  which  were,  “ Lessons 
in  Experimental  Physics,”  and  “ Dictionary 
of  Physics.”  b.  at  Dijon,  1740;  d.  1810. 

Sigebeet  I.,  seezh'-bair,  third  son  of  Clo- 
taire  of  France,  who  became,  in  561,  king  of 
Austrasia.  He  made  war  upon  Chilperic,  king 
of  Neustria,  and  overran  a great  part  of  his 
kingdom,  but  -was  assassinated  in  575,  by  Fre- 
degonde,  wife  of  Chilperic. 

Sigebeet  II.,  second  son  of  Dagobert  I., 
king  of  Austrasia,  resigned  the  direction  of 
affairs  to  Bishop  Cunibert  and  others.  He 
founded  a number  of  monasteries,  and  devoted 
his  life  to  religious  duties.  His  son  Dagobert 
was  supplanted  by  Childebert  HI.  Sigebert 
is  set  down  as  a saint  in  the  Romish  Calendar. 

Sigebeet,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  is  cele- 
brated by  Bede  as  a man  of  learning  and  piety. 
11c  founded  several  churches,  monasteries,  and 
schools.  After  abdicating  the  throne  in  041, 
he  became  a monk  at  Burgh  Castle,  in  Suffolk, 
where  he  was  assassinated  shortly  after. 

Sigismund,  sig'-is-mund,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, the  son  of  Charles  IV.,  was  crowned 
king  of  Hungary  in  1386,  and  elected  emperor 
in  1410.  After  establishing  several  constitu- 
tional regulations  for  restoring  the  peace  of  the 
empire,  he  set  about  effecting  the  tranquillity  of 
the  Church;  for  which  purpose  he  prevailed 
with  Pope  John  XXIII.  to  convene  the  Council 
of  Constance  in  1414;  but  lie  tarnished  his  cha- 
racter by  granting  a safc-conduct  to  John  Iluss 
to  attend  that  council,  and  afterwards  suffering 
him  to  be  executed  in  violation  of  it.  The  Hus- 
sites, irritated  at  this  want  of  faith,  rose  under 
the  famous  Ziska,  and  gained  many  advan- 
tages over  the  German  forces,  and  were  not  re- 
duced till  sixteen  years  afterwards.  He  sold 
Brandenburg  to  Frederick,  burgrave  of  Niirri- 
berg,  whom  he  also  created  elector.  This 
was  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia. 
b.  1366;  d.  at  Znaym,  Moravia,  1437. 

Sigismund  I.,  king  of  Poland,  surnanied  the 
Great,  was  the  son  of  Casimir  IV.,  and  elected 
to  the  throne  in  1506.  He  employed  the  first 
years  of  his  reign  in  reforming  public  abuses, 
and  in  re-establishing  the  finances  of  his  king- 
dom, which  had  been  much  disorganized  by  his 
prodigal  predecessor,  Alexander.  Ilc  drove  the 
Muscovites  out  of  Lithuania,  recovered  several 
places  from  t he  Teutonic  Knights,  and  expelled 
the  Wnllacliinns  who  had  invaded  his  territories, 
b.  1-466;  d.  1513. 
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Sigismund  II.,  surnamed  Augustus,  was  the 
son  and  successor  of  the  preceding.  During 
his  reign,  Livonia  was  acquired,  and  the  union 
of  Lithuania  and  Poland  effected,  b.  1520; 
d.  1572. 

Sigismund  III.  was  the  son  of  John  III., 
king  of  Sweden,  and  ascended  the  throne  of 
Poland  in  15S7,  to  the  exclusion  of  Maximilian 
of  Austria,  who  had  been  elected  by  the  nobility. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded  to  the 
Swedish  crown  in  1594;  but  being  a zealous 
Catholic,  the  Swedes  acknowledged  his  uncle, 
Charles,  duke  of  Sudermania,  who  was  crowned 
in  1604.  A long  war  ensued,  in  which  Sigis- 
mund was  unsuccessful.  Muscovy  being  in  a 
very  distracted  condition,  he  dispatched  an 
army  into  that  country,  and  was  at  first  com; 
pletely  victorious.  His  son  Ladislaus  was  placed 
upoD  the  throne;  but,  through  the  impolitic 
measures  of  Sigismund,  the  Polish  prince  was 
driven  from  Moscow,  Michael  Romanoff  being 
elected,  to  the  prejudice  of  Ladislaus.  He  was 
a bigoted  Roman  Catholic,  and  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  Jesuits,  b.  1566;  d.  1632. 

Sigonio,  Charles,  se-go'-neo,  an  Italian  his- 
torian, whose  principal  works  are — an  “Eccle- 
siastical History,”  a number  of  works  upon 
Rome,  history,  and  antiquities,  and  the  “His- 
tory of  the  Middle  Ages.”  b.  about  1520 ; d.  1584. 

Sigourney,  Mrs.  Lydia  Huntly,  se-goor-ne, 
an  American  poetess  and  writer,  who  made  her 
first  appearance  as  an  authoress  in  1815,  with  the 
publication  of  a volume  entitled  “ Moral  Pieces 
in  Prose  and  Verse.”  She  became  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Sigourney,  an  American  merchant,  in  1819, 
and,  three  years  afterwards,  produced  her  best 
poem,  “ The  Aborigines  of  America.”  She  made 
a tour  in  Europe  in  1840,  and  resided  for  some 
time  in  England.  An  interesting  narrative  of 
her  travels  was  published  in  1842,  after  her 
return  to  America,  under  the  title  of  “ Pleasant 
Memories  of  Pleasant  Lands.”  She  has  been 
termed  the  Hemans  of  America,  b.  at  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  1791;  d.  1865. 

Sike,  or  Siecke,  Henry,  seeJc,  an  eminent 
Dutch  Orientalist,  -who  became  'a  professor  of 
Oriental  languages,  first  at  Utrecht,  and  later  at 
Cambridge.  He  edited  an  apocryphal  gospel, 
entitled  “ Evangelium  Infan  tim  Christi.adscrip- 
tum  Thorme.”  He  hanged  himself  to  escape 
punishment  for  some  misdemeanour.  1712. 

Silhouette,  Stephen  de,  sU'-oo-et,  a French 
writer,  who,  after  being  master  of  requests  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  became  comptroller-gene- 
ral of  the  finances  in  1757,  but  continued  in 
office  only  eight  months,  owing  to  the  failure  of 
his  schemes  of  reform  and  economy,  which  were 
turned  into  ridicule.  His  most  important 
works  were, — “General  Idea  of  the  Chinese 
Government ;”  “ Political  Reflections,  translated 
from  the  Spanish  of  Gracian ;”  and  translations 
of  Pope’s  “ Essay  on  Man  ” and  Warburton’s 
“Alliance  of  Church  and  State.”  During  his 
short  ministry,  his  name  was  much  in  vogue, 
and  was  given  to  a mode  of  producing  likenesses 
from  the  shadow  of  the  face,  a practice  much  in 
use  in  his  day.  b.  at  Limoges,  1709;  n.  1767. 

Silius  Italicus,  Cains,  sil'-i-us  i-M’-i-kus,  a 
Ratin  poet,  who  was  consul  in  the  last  year  of 
Nero’s  reign,  and  afterwards  governor  of  the 
province  of  Asia.  He  is  said  to  have  become 
the  owner  of  the  villas  of  Cicero  and  Virgil. 
He  wrote  a poem  upon  the  second  Punic  war, 
entitled  “Punica,”  which,  it  is  said,  was  dis- 
covered by  I’oggio  Bracciolini,  in  the  monastery 
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of  St.  Gallen,  in  Switzerland.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Ruperti,  Gottingen,  1793.  b.  about 
25 ; d.  100. 

Silva,  Jean  Baptiste,  sil'-va,  a French  physi- 
cian, who  was  born  of  Jewish  parents,  but  re- 
nounced his  religion,  and,  after  taking  his 
degree  at  Montpellier,  settled  at  Paris,  where 
he  gained  a great  reputation  by  his  skill,  and 
became  physician  to  Louis  XV.  He  wrote  a 
“Treatise  on  the  Use  of  Bleeding.”  b.  at  Bor- 
deaux, 1682 ; d.  1748. 

Silva  y Figueroa, Garcia  de,sil'-vaefe-gwai'- 
ro-a,  a Spanish  diplomatist  and  writer,  was  at 
first  a page  to  Philip  II.,  and  afterwards  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Spanish  army  in  Flan- 
ders. In  1624  he  was  despatched  upon  an  em- 
bassy to  Shah  Abbas,  king  of  Persia.  He  wrote 
an  account  of  his  travels,  which  was  never  pub- 
lished in  the  original  Spanish ; but  a French 
translation  of  the  work  was  produced  in  1667, 
under  the  title  of  “ The  Embassy  of  Don  Garcia 
de  Silva  y Figueroa  into  Persia.”  He  also 
wrote  an  abridged  History  of  Spain,  and  a short 
account  of  his  travels,  in  a letter  to  the  Marquis 
de  Bedmar,  which  was  published  at  Antwerp  in 
1620.  b.  at  Badajoz,  1574;  d.  in  Spain,  in  1628. 

Silvester  I.,  Pope,  sil-ves'-ter,  was  elected 
in  314.  The  Arian  heresy  commenced  in  his 
pontificate,  and  he  distinguished  himself  against 
the  Donatists.  d.  336. 

Silvester  II.  was  at  first  a monk  in 
Auvergne ; but  his  superior  talents  exciting  the 
envy  and  hatred  of  his  companions,  he  with- 
drew from  the  monastery  and  went  to  Spain. 
The  Duke  of  Barcelona  took  him  to  Italy,  where 
he  was  noticed  by  the  emperor  Otho,  who  gave 
him  an  abbey,  which  he  afterwards  quitted,  and, 
proceeding  to  Germany,  became  preceptor  to 
Otho  III.  He  was  afterwards  tutor  to  the  son 
of  Hugh  Capet,  by  whom  he  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims.  By  the  interest  of  Otho,  he 
gained  the  papacy  in  999.  He  was  a man  of 
considerable  learning,  particularly  in  the  mathe- 
matical sciences,  n.  1003. 

Simeon  Metaphrastes,  sim'-e-on  met'-a-fras '• 
tees,  a Greek  ecclesiastical  historian,  who  was 
secretary  of  state  under  Constantine  Porpliyro- 
genitus,  who  engaged  him  to  write  the  “ Lives 
of  the  Saints,”  which  he  performed.  This  work, 
a kind  of  religious  romance,  has  been  translated 
into  Latin.  Lived  in  the  10th  century. 

Simeon  op  Durham,  an  English  historian, 
who  taught  mathematics  at  Oxford,  and  was 
subsequently  precentor  in  Durham  Cathedral. 
He  produced  a history  of  the  kings  of  England 
from  616  to  1130,  the  materials  for  which  he 
collected  in  the  north  of  England.  This  work 
was  afterwards  continued  up  to  the  year  1156, 
by  John,  the  prior  of  Hexham.  He  also  wrote 
a history  of  Durham  Cathedral,  under  the  title 
of  “Historia  Eeclesiie  Dunelmensis,”  which 
was  published  in  1732.  Supposed  to  have  died 
after  1130. 

Simeon  Sethus,  se'-thus,  a Greek  author,  who 
was  the  master  of  the  wardrobe  in  the  palace  of 
Antiochus,  at  Constantinople.  He  was  subse- 
quently banished  to  Thrace  by  Michael  the 
Paphlagonian.  He  produced  a work  containing 
a list  of  all  eatable  things,  compiled  from  the 
Greek,  Persian,  Arabian,  and  Indian  physicians. 
Ho  also  translated  into  Greek  the  fables  of 
Pilpay,  and,  from  the  Persian,  a history  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  which  is,  however,  nothing 
else  than  a romance,  but,  according  to  Warton 
has  been  translated  into  Latin,  French,  German* 
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and  Italian.  Flourished  towards  the  close  of 
the  11th  century. 

Simeon  Stylites,  sti-li'-tees,  the  founder  of 
a sect,  was  a native  of  Cilicia,  and  a shepherd 
till  the  age  of  13,  when  he  entered  a monastery, 
alter  which  he  led  a life  singularly  austere.  He 
partook  of  food  hut  once  a week,  placed  himself 
upon  a pillar  (in  Greek  stylos),  whence  he 
acquired  the  name  of  Stylites,  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  many  other  devotees,  who 
seated  themselves  upon  pillars  of  different 
heights  on  a mountain  in  Syria,  where  they 
pretended  to  see  different  visions,  n.  393;  d.  400. 

Simeon,  Rev.  Charles,  an  eminent  English 
divine  and  theological  writer,  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  entered  at  King’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1776.  In  1783  he  was  presented  to 
]ivinS  Trinity  Church  in  that  university, 
ol  which  he  continued  to  be  the  rector  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life— a period  of  53  years. 
Vhen  his  works,  which  are  very  numerous, 
were  published  entire  in  1833,  they  consisted  of 
21  volumes,  containing  3536  sermons  and  skele- 
tons of  sermons,  which  form  a commentary 
upon  every  book  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment; besides  various  tracts  and  devotional 
treatises.  Mr.  Cadell,  the  bookseller,  paid  the 
author  5000 1.  for  the  copyright,  out  of  which  he 
appropriated  1000/.  to  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christianity  among  the  Jews,  1000/.  to  the 
London  Clerical  and  Education  Society,  and 
1000/.  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  b.  1759  • 
d.  1836. 

Simmias,  sim'-mi-as,  a philosopher  of  Thebes, 
who  was  a friend  of  Socrates,  and  is  one  of  the 
speakers  in  the  “ Phasdon  ” of  Plato.  None  of 
his  works  are  extant. 

Simmias,  a grammarian  of  Rhodes,  who 
wrote  a work  upon  languages,  and  some  poems, 
which  are  included  in  the  “ Anthologia  Grceca.” 
Flourished  about  b.o.  300. 

Simnel,  Lambert,  sim'-nel,  an  impostor,  who 
was  the  son  of  a baker  at  Oxford,  and  was  set 
up  as  Edward  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  hem  to  the 
English  throne.  He  succeeded  in  gathering 
together  a considerable  number  of  adherents, 
who  were  defeated  by  Henry  VII.,  at  Stoke,  in 
1487.  Simnel  was  subsequently  employed  as  a 
turnspit  in  the  royal  kitchen. 

Simon,  Richard,  se'-mawng,  an  erudite  French 
divine.  He  was  a profoundly  learned  man,  but 
entertained  very  free  opinions,  and  had  many 
antagonists.  His  principal  works  were,  the 
“ Ceremonies  and  Customs  of  the  Jews,”  “ Criti- 
cal History  of  the  Old  Testament,”  “Critical 
History  of  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament,” 
“Critical  History  of  the  Versions  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  of  the  principal  Commentaries 
thereon;”  a French  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, with  literal  and  critical  notes;  and 
“ History  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Eccle- 
siastical Revenues.”  b.  1638;  d.  1712. 

Simon,  St.  (See  Saint-Simon.) 

Simonides,  si-mon'-i-dees,  a Greek  philoso- 
pher and  poet,  whose  compositions  were  prin- 
cipally elegiac,  and  particularly  excellent.  Frag- 
ments of  his  poems  were  published  by  Sclmei- 
dewin,  Brunswick,  1835.  b.  in  the  island  of 
Ceos,  about  556  b.c.;  d.  at  Syracuse,  467  b.o. 

Simonides  oe  Amorgus,  a Greek  poet,  who 
wrote  satires  upon  individuals,  fragments  of; 
which  have  been  preserved,  and  also  a satire  I 
upon  women,  which  is  extant.  Flourished  in 
the  7th  century  b.c. 
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Simpson,  Thomas,  sim'-son,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish mathematician.  His  parents  were  too  poor 
to  give  him  an  education,  and  he  was,  when  very  ; 
young,  placed  at  the  loom  as  a weaver.  From  a \ 
travelling  pedlar  he  gained  some  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  and  astrology,  to  which  he  soon  : 
afterwards  added  geometry  and  algebra.  He 
supported  himself  by  exercising  the  combined 
occupations  of  schoolmaster  and  weaver  until 
1735,  when  he  repaired  to  London,  and  worked 
for  some  time  in  Spitalfields,  employing  his  j 
leisure  hours  in  study,  and  also  in  teaching  5 
others.  So  great  was  his  progress,  that,  in  j 
1737,  he  published  his  excellent  “Treatise  on  ■ 
Fluxions,”  which  brought  him  into  consider-  I 
able  notice.  In  1740  appeared  his  book  entitled  | 
“ A Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Laws  of  Chance,”  j 
which  occasioned  a dispute  between  himself  and 
Demoivre.  In  1743  he  was  appointed  profes-  | 
sor  of  mathematics  at  the  Royal  Military  Aea-  j 
demy  of  Woolwich.  He  was  also  elected  a fel-  * 
low  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a member  of  the  I 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  Beside  the  pre-  i 
ceding  works,  he  wrote  the  “ Elements  of  .Alge- 
bra and  Geometry,”  “ Select  Exercises  in  Mathe- 
matics,” and  some  “Miscellaneous  Tracts,”  in 
which  important  work  he  solved  many  of  the  j 
most  difficult  problems  in  astronomy,  b.  at 
Market-Bosworth,  Leicestershire,  1 710*;  d.1761.  ■ 

Simpson,  Sir  James,  a British  general,  who 
entered  the  army  in  his  19th  year,  and  took  ; 
part  in  the  Spanish  campaign  of  1812.  Pro-  ! 
moted  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  1813,  he  was 
seriously  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras. 
He  subsequently  served  in  Ireland,  arid  held  the  j 
command-in-chief  in  the  Mauritius,  evincing  on 
all  occasions  the  qualities  of  an  intelligent  and 
zealous  soldier.  In  1842  he  was  second  in  com- 
mand under  Sir  Charles  James  Napier,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  battles  of  Mecanee 
and  Hyderabad.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  at  Chatham.  In  May,  1855,  Sir 
James,  who  had  been  for  some  time  major- 
general,  was  nominated  chief  of  the  staff  in  "the 
Crimean  army,  under  Lord  Raglan,  at  whose 
death  he  succeeded  to  the  command-in-cliief; 
but,  after  the  repulse  at  the  Redan,  he  resigned 
his  command  to  Sir  W.  Codrington.  He  was, 
however,  created  G.C.B.  and  grand  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  b.  at  Edinburgh,  1792. 

Simpson,  Dr.  James  Young,  an  eminent  mo- 
dern physician,  who,  after  practising  his  profes- 
sion with  considerable  success,  acquired  a high 
reputation  through  having  employed  sulphuric 
ether,  and  afterwards  chloroform,  as  an  ana'S- 
thctic  agent.  For  this  triumph  of  science  over 
physical  suffering,  he  was  rewarded  with  a prize 
of  2000  francs  from  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  was  elected  a member  of"  the 
learned  societies  both  in  England  and  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe.  His  scientific  knowledge 
was  both  various  and  profound,  as  will  be  per- 
ceived by  the  enumeration  of  such  works  as 
“Antiquarian  Notes  upon  Leprosy,”  “Ancient 
Roman  Medicine  Stamps,”  “ Was  the  Roman 
Army  provided  with  Medical  Officers?”  and 
“Notes  on  some  Ancient  Vases  for  containing 
Lykion,”  &e.  He  also  wrote  extensively  on 
purely  professional  topics.  He  was  professor 
of  midwifery  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
and  physician-accoucheur  in  Scotland  to  her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  b.  at  Bathgate,  Lin- 
lithgowshire, 1811. 

Simroch,  Charles,  sim'-role,  an  eminent  mo- 
dern German  writer,  who  produced  poems, 
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lads,  and  romances,  and  fulfilled  the  functions 
of  professor  of  German  language  and  literature 
at  the  university  of  Bonn.  Ilis  principal  works 
were,  “ The  Picturesque  and  Romantic  Rhine- 
land,” and  “ Sources  of  Shakspere’s  Plots,  in 
Novels,  Tales,  and  Legends.”  n.  1S02. 

Simson,  Dr.  Robert,  sim'-son,  an  eminent 
Scotch  mathematician,  who  was  sent,  in  his 
14th  year,  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where 
he  rapidly  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  learned  languages  and  mathematics.  In 
1710  he  went  to  London,  and  there  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Dr.  Halley  and  Mr.  Ditton,  the 
mathematical  master  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  from 
the  conversation  of  both  of  whom  Simson’s 
knowledge  of  mathematics  was  greatly  enlarged. 
Ho  obtained  the  professorship  of  mathematics 
in  the  university  of  Glasgow  in  1711,  and  re- 
tained that  office  during  the  subsequent  fifty 
years.  Ilis  most  important  works  were  a cor- 
rected edition  of  Euclid’s  “ Elements  of  Geo- 
metry,” which  has  become  the  standard  text  of 
the  ancient  geometer;  a “Treatise  on  Conic 
Sections,”  and  a restoration  of  Euclid’s 
“ Porisms.”  Dr.  Simson  was  one  of  the  most 
profound  of  the  British  geometers,  n.  in  Ayr- 
shire, 16S7; d.  176S. 

Sims  Reeves,  J.,  sirns  reeves,  an  eminent  mo- 
dern English  vocalist,  who  was  the  son  of  a 
musician,  and  from  an  early  period  gave  un- 
mistakable indications  of  musical  genius.  In 
his  11th  year  he  could  perform  upon  several 
im  truments,  and  his  musical  knowledge  was  so 
extensive,  that  even  at  that  early  age  he  was 
appointed  organist  and  director  of  the  choir  at 
the  church  of  North  Cray,  in  Kent.  Having 
discovered  that  ho  had  a voice  of  good  quality 
and  extensive  range,  he  took  lessons  from  a 
professor  of  singing,  and  in  his  19th  year  made 
his  appearance  at  Newcastle,  in  the  baritone 
parts  of  Rudolpho  in  the  “ Sonnambula,”  and  of 
Dandini  in  “Cenerentola.”  After  a highly  suc- 
cessful career  in  the  provinces,  he  repaired  to 
Italy  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  himself  in 
his  art.  He  studied  under  Mazzucato  at  Milan, 
and  afterwards  appeared  at  La  Scala  as  Edgardo, 
in  “ Lucia  di  Lammermoor,”  with  great  success. 
At  the  other  great  Italian  theatres,  he  was  also 
received  with  the  warmest  approbation.  In 
1317  he  made  his  debut  at  Drury-lane  Theatre, 
in  the  part  of  Edgardo,  and  was  immediately 
recognised  as  the  best  of  English  tenors.  Ilis 
reputation  increased  constantly  till  lie  came  to 
be  regarded  by  the  general  mass  of  the  public 
as  the  greatest  vocalist  of  his  time.  n.  at  Wool- 
wich, 1821. 

Sinclair,  Sir  John, sin -Jclair,  a learned  Scotch 
author,  who  was  educated  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  became  a member  of  the  English 
bar  and  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Scot- 
land. Ho  also  sat  in  Parliament  and  at  the 
board  of  privy  council.  In  1791  lie  formed 
a society  for  improving  wool,  and  subse- 
quently contributed  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  Scotland.  Ho 
was  an  industrious  writer,  and,  during  fifty 
years,  composed  a large  number  of  works ; the 
most  important  of  which  wore,  “ A Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland “ History  of  the  Revenue 
of  Great  Britain and  “ An  Account  of  the 
Northern  Districts  of  Scotland.”  n.  at  Thurso 
Castle,  Caithness,  1754;  n.  at  Edinburgh,  1836. 

Sinclair,  Catherine,  by  marriage  Lady 
Long,  was  the  daughter  of  the  preceding, 
whose  biography  she  wrote.  She  produced  a 
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number  of  novels  and  miscellaneous  works, 
the  most  important  of  which  were,  “ Modern 
Accomplishments;”  “ Modern  Society ;”  “The 
Journey  of  Life:”  “Modern  Flirtations;”  “Bea- 
trice ; ” “A  Tour  in  Wales ; ” “ Scotland  and 
the  Scotch ; ” “ The  First  Lieutenant’s  Story : ” 
and  some  books  for  children,  b.  1800;  d.  1S64. 

Sindiah,  sin'-di-a,  the  name  of  a celebrated 
family  of  Mahratta  chieftains,  the  hiost  distin* 
guished  of  whom  were  •. — 

Sindiah,  Ranojee,  wTho  was  at  first  bearer  of 
the  slippers  to  the  Peishwa  Bajerow.  Being  one 
day  found  asleep  by  his  master,  with  the  slip- 
pers tightly  clasped  to  his  breast,  his  fidelity 
was  rewarded  with  a post  in  the  body-guard. 
From  that  time  he  rose  rapidly,  and  obtained 
the  government  of  half  the  province  of  Malwa. 

Sindiah,  Madhnjee,  was  son  of  the  preceding, 
and,  from  an  early  age,  followed  the  profession 
of  arms.  Profiting  by  the  weakness  of  the 
Mogul  emperor  Shah  Alim  II.,  he  became  the 
master  of  Delhi’  in  1771,  and  subsequently  con- 
quered Agra,  Allygliur,  and  almost  the  whole 
of  the  Doab.  He  engaged  in  his  service  several 
French  officers,  the  most  distinguished  of 
whom,  the  Count  de  Boigne,  introduced  a regu- 
lar system  of  discipline  into  his  army.  After  a 
series  of  contests,  Sindiah  gained  possession  of 
a vast  tract  of  territory  lying  to  the  south-west 
of  the  river  Ganges,  and  as  far  as  the  Ner- 
budda.  Sindiali’s  rule  was  exceedingly  mild  and 
just  for  an  Asiatic  prince,  and  throughout  his 
ambitious  career,  lie  displayed  the  most  complete 
contempt  for  all  the  forms  of  Eastern  luxury. 
b.  about  1743;  d.  at  Poonah,  1794>. 

Sindiah,  Dowlut  Row,  grand-nephew  of 
the  preceding,  who  appointed  him  his  heir, 
commenced  his  reign  in  his  thirteenth  year, 
and,  under  the  influence  of  his  father-in-law, 
evinced  himself  a rapacious  and  sanguinary 
prince.  In  1303  the  British  declared  war  against 
him ; the  fortress  of  Ahmcdnuggur  was  taken ; 
Ivhile,  at  Assaye,  Major-General  Wellesley  to- 
tally defeated  his  forces  and  those  of  his  ally, 
the  rajah  of  Berar.  General  Lake  also  routed 
his  army  in  several  encounters;  whereupon 
Sindiah  was  driven  to  purchase  a peace  at  the 
cost  of  the  cession  of  50,000  square  miles  of 
territory.  His  army  of  40,000  men,  trained  by 
Do  Boigne,  was  destroyed,  and  500  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery were  taken  from  him.  He  never  again 
ventured  to  make  a direct  attack  upon  the 
British;  so  that,  when  the  power  of  the  Mah- 
ratta chiofs  was  entirely  broken  up,  in  1818,  he 
was  the  only  one  of  them  allowed  to  retain  ter- 
ritory. b.  1781 ; d.  1827. 

Singleton,  Henry,  sin' -gel-ton,  an  English 
historical  painter,  whose  facility  of  execution 
and  readiness  of  invention  were  very  great. 
West  said  of  him,  “Propose  to  Singleton  a 
subject,  and  it  will  be  on  canvas  in  five  or  six 
hours.”  He  was  extensively  employed  by  print- 
publishers,  and  many  of  his  historical  designs 
were  highly  popular  in  their  day.  He  was  a 
regular  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy  for  up- 
wards of  fifty  years,  but  lie  never  rose  to  the 
honours  of  a Royal  Academician.  His  best 
works  were,  “Hannibal  swearing  Enmity  to 
the  Romans;”  “The  Storming  of  Seringa- 
patam ;”  “ The  Death  of  TipppoSaib,”and  “Tho 
Surrender  of  Tippoo’s  Sons ;”  “ Coriolanus  and 
his  Mother;”  and  “Christ  entering  Jerusalem.” 
b.  in  London,  17G0 ; d.  1839. 

Siumond,  Jacques,  seer'-mawnd,  a French 
Jesuit,  who  became  secretary  to  Aquaviva, 
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general  of  his  order,  at  Rome,  where  he  exa- 
mined the  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican.  In  1613 
he  returned  to  France,  and  was  appointed  con- 
fessor to  Louis  XIII.,  which  office  he  discharged 
with  great  reputation.  He  produced,  among 
other  important  works,  an  edition  of  the  Coun- 
cils of  France,  editions  of  the  works  of  Marcel- 
linus,  Theodoret,  andHincmar;  and  a great 
number  of  miscellaneous  pieces  on  theological 
subjects,  b.  at  Riom,  France,  1569;  d.  1661. 

Sikicius,  sir-is'-i-us,  succeeded  Damasus  I.  as 
bishop  of  Rome,  in  381,  under  the  reign  of  Va- 
lentinian  II.  He  wrote  a condemnation  of  the 
heresies  of  the  Honatists,  Priscillianists,  &c., 
and  also  composed  an  epistle  relative  to  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  d.  398. 

Sirmond,  John,  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
was  a member  of  the  French  Academy,  and 
historiographer  of  France.  His  works  are, 
“Life  of  Cardinal  d’Amboise,”  and  Latin 
poems,  d.  1649. 

SisiNNius,st-si)i'-nwis,becamebishopofRome 
in  succession  to  John  VII.,  in  707.  He  retained 
the  dignity  only  twenty  days ; his  death  taking 
place  at  the  end  of  that  period.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Constantine. 

Sismondt,  John  Charles  Leonard  Simonde  de, 
secs-mone'-de,  a distinguished  historian,  who 
was  descended  of  an  ancient  Tuscan  family, 
which  had  settled  first  in  France,  and,  after  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  at  Geneva. 
The  historian  received  his  education  at  the 
college  of  Geneva;  but  the  Revolution  having 
swept  away  a considerable  portion  of  his  father’s 
property,  he  was  compelled  to  enter  a banking- 
house  at  Lyons.  In  1793  he  went  to  England, 
with  his  family,  and,  while  there,  studied 
the  English  language  and  constitution,  which 
knowledge  was  of  essential  service  to  him  in 
after-life.  In  1795  he  settled  in  Italy  as  a farmer, 
and,  in  the  leisure  left  from  his  agricultural 
pursuits,  occupied  himself  with  the  composi- 
tion of  his  “ Researches  upon  the  Constitution 
of  Free  Peoples.”  His  first  published  work 
was,  however,  the  “ Picture  of  Tuscan  Agricul- 
ture,” which  appeared  at  Geneva  in  1801.  This 
was  succeeded  by  a work  upon  political  economy, 
in  which  the  views  of  Adam  Smith  were  fol- 
lowed. In  1805  he  set  out  upon  a tour  through 
Italy,  in  company  with  Madame  de  Stael,  with 
whom  he  had  become  acquainted  at  Geneva. 
That  journey  turned  his  attention  to  the  history 
of  the  land  of  his  ancestors ; and,  accordingly, 
in  1807  he  published  his  first  historical  work, 
under  the  title  of  the  “ Italian  Republics.”  He 
also  wrote  Italian  biographies  for  the  “ Biogra- 
phic Universelle”  of  Michaud.  His  “Histoire 
des  Framjais,”  considered  to  be  his  greatest 
work,  was  commenced  in  1819,  and  occupied  his 
pen  till  the  close  of  his  life ; but  in  the  mean- 
while he  gave  to  the  world  several  less  im- 
portant, but,  nevertheless,  highly  valuable 
works;  the  chief  of  which  were,  “ Lectures  upon 
the  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe”  (trans- 
lated into  English  by  Thomas  Roscoc,  and  pub- 
lished in  Bohn’s  Standard  Library);  “History 
of  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  of  the 
Decline  of  Civilization ;”  and  “ Studies  in  Social 
Science.”  b.  at  Geneva,  1773;  d.  1842. 

Sixtus  I.,  aix-'ftis.  Pope,  was  successor  of 
Alexander  I.  in  the  year  119.  lie  was  mar- 
tyred in  127. 

Sixtus  II.  was  the  successor  of  Stephen  I. 
He  is  stated  to  have  been  an  Athenian  and  a 
pagan  philosopher  beforo  his  conversion  to 
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Christianity.  He  was  one  of  those  who  sufierei 
martyrdom  in  the  persecution  of  the  Christian! 
by  Valerianus,  258. 

Sixtus  III.  was  the  successor  of  Celestine  Ii 
in  432.  He  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  dis 
putes  existing  in  the  Eastern  Church,  part 
cularly  in  the  case  of  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandti: 
and  John  of  Antioch.  Some  of  the  epistle 
which  he  composed  with  regard  to  those  cor 
troversies  arc  extant,  and  are  included  in  th 
collection  of  Constant.  He  was  also  a munif 
cent  patron  of  learning,  and  is  stated  to  hav 
left  5000  silver  marks  to  be  expended  in  the  eir 
bcllishment  of  ecclesiastical  structures,  d.  410. 

Sixtus  IV.,  Pope,  was  the  son  of  a fishermai 
on  the  coast  of  Genoa,  but  became  a monk  c 
the  order  of  the  Cordeliers.  His  abilities  pre 
cured  him  the  chair  of  divinity  at  Padua  an 
other  universities  of  Italy.  He  also  beeam 
general  of  his  order,  and  was  honoured  with  th 
cardinalship  by  Paul  II.,  whom  he  sueceede 
in  1471.  He  is  accused  of  having  been  a pai 
ticipator  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  th 
object  of  which  was  to  destroy  the  Medici  family 
(See  Pazzi.)  He  also  endeavoured  to  raise 
new  crusade  against  the  infidels,  but  withou 
success.  Sixtus  issued  a bull  granting  indul 
genee  to  those  who  celebrated  the  feast  of  th 
Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin,  b.  1414 
d.  1484. 

Sixtus  V.,  Pope,  was  the  son  of  a gardener  o 
Ancona.  'When  very  young,  he  was  put  t< 
keep  swine,  from  which  situation  he  was  takei 
by  a Cordelier,  who  was  pleased  with  his  quick 
ness,  and  placed  him  in  a convent  belonging  t( 
that  order,  in  a menial  capacity.  He  made  si 
great  a progress  in  learning  as  to  be  admittec 
into  orders,  and  to  become  doctor  and  professoi 
of  divinity  at  Siena ; upon  which  he  took  the 
name  of  Montalto.  After  obtaining  several 
marks  of  distinction,  he  was  made  cardinal  in 
1570.  In  this  capacity  he  affected  uncommon 
humility  and  devotion,  and  counterfeited  the 
weaknesses  of  sickness  and  age  with  so  much 
art  as  to  dupe  the  whole  conclave.  After  tha 
death  of  Gregory  XIII.,  the  cardinals  were 
divided  as  to  the  election;  when,  considering 
that  Montalto  was  an  infirm  old  man  who  could! 
not  live  long,  they  united  in  choosing  him  to  the! 
vacant  chair  in  15S5.  The  election  was  no 
sooner  declared,  than,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all,  he  strode  into  the  midst  of  the  chapel,  threw 
away  his  crutch,  and  began  to  sing  the  Te  Dcum 
with  a loud  voice,  lie  commenced  his  pontifi- 
cate by  clearing  the  Ecclesiastical  States  of  the 
numerous  bands  of  robbers  which  infested  it. 
He  also  punished  with  great  severity  all  kinds 
of  vice,  and  was  inflexible  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  He  limited  the  number  of  cardinals 
to  seventy,  raised  the  famous  obelisk  which  Ca- 
ligula had  caused  to  be  brought  from  Spain, 
and  reformed  many  abuses  which  prevailed  in 
the  government.  He  excommunicated  Queen 
Elizabeth,  but  is  stated  to  have  secretly  ad- 
mired the  opposition  made  by  the  English  sove- 
reign to  the  ambitious  projects  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain.  He  embellished  Rome  with  several  fine 
structures,  and  built  the  Vatican  Library.  By 
his  orders  a new  version  of  the  Bible  in  Latin 
was  published,  b.  1521 ; d.  1590. 

Skelton,  John,  skel'-ton,  an  English  poet, 
who  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Oxford, 
and,  on  entering  into  orders,  obtained  the  living 
of  Diss,  in  Norfolk ; but  his  conduct  was  very 
irregular.  Having  reflected  severely  on  Cardinal 
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Wolsey,  in  bis  poem  entitled  “Why  come  ye 
not  to  Court?”  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
with  Islip,  abbot  of  Westminster,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death.  He  wrote  satires,  sonnets, 
and  an  invective  against  Lily,  the  grammarian. 
His  poetical  works  have  been  published  by  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Dyce.  n.  either  in  Cumberland 
or  Norfolk,  about  1460;  d.  at  Wcstminster,1529. 

Slade,  Sir  Adolphus  K.C.B.,  slaid,  an  Eng- 
lish officer,  in  the  service  of  Turkey,  where  he 
was  called  Muchaver  Pacha.  He  entered  the 
English  navy  at  an  early  age,  and  commanded  a 
cutter  at  the  battle  of  Navarinoin  1828.  After 
attaining  the  rank  of  post-captain,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  take  service  under  the  Ottoman  ilag, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  some  necessary 
reforms  into  the  naval  forces  of  the  sultan. 
Captain  Slade  published  two  works  upon  the 
East  of  some  value,  entitled  “ Records  of  Tra- 
vels in  Turkey,”  and  “ Turkey,  Greece,  and 
Malta.”  b.  1807. 

Sleeman,  Sir  William  Henry,  sle'-man,  a dis- 
tinguished officer  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  who  served  in  the  Nepaulese 
war  of  1812,  and  afterwards  fulfilled  the  func- 
tions of  British  resident  at  Lucknow  with  ad- 
mirable tact.  His  works,  entitled  “ Diary  in 
Oude,”  and  “ Rambles  and  Recollections  of  an 
Indian  Officer,”  are  said  to  be  the  best  treatises 
extant  upon  the  religion  and  social  condition  of 
the  kingdom  of  Oude.  He  was  a zealous  advo- 
cate for  the  annexation  of  that  country  to  the 
British  possessions  in  India.  The  suppression 
of  Thuggee  was  also  strenuously  recommended 
by  him.  b.  in  Cornwall,  1788;  d.  at  sea,  on  his 
return  to  England,  1856. 

Sleidajt,  John,  ali'-dan,  a German  historian, 
whose  original  name  was  Philipson.  He  was 
for  some  time  in  the  family  of  the  Cardinal  du 
Bellay,  who  allowed  him  a pension ; but,  having 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  he 
quitted  Paris  and  repaired  to  Strasburg,  where 
he  became  the  historian  to  the  Protestant 
League.  His  principal  works  are,  a history,  in 
Latin,  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany;  an 
abridgment  of  Froissart’s  “ Chronicles,”  in 
Latin;  a “Universal  History,”  of  which  Vol- 
taire made  considerable  use;  and  a Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  “Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Comines.” 
B.  at  Sleida,  near  Cologne,  1506;  d.  1556. 

Sloane,  Sir  Hans,  alone,  an  eminent  Irish 
physician  and  naturalist,  who  studied  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with 
Boyle  and  Ray,  and  afterwards  went  to  Paris, 
and  attended  the  lectures  of  Tournefort  and 
Du  Vcrney.  He  returned  to  London  in  1684, 
and  became  a favourite  with  I)r.  Sydenham, 
who  took  him  into  his  house.  The  same  j-car 
he  was  chosen  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  in  1687  admitted  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians. Shortly  afterwards  he  went  to  Jamaica 
with  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  governor  of  that 
island,  as  his  physician ; and  though  he  resided 
there  only  fifteen  months,  made  a collection 
of  not  less  than  eight  hundred  different  plants. 
On  his  return  in  1689,  he  settled  in  London, 
and  in  1691  was  chosen  physician  to  Christ’s 
Hospital.  The  preceding  year  he  was  elected 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  upon  which  he 
revived  the  publication  of  the  “Philosophical 
Transactions.”  He  was  also  active  in  promoting 
the  establishment  of  a dispensary  for  the  poor, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital.  In  1707  he  published  the  first  vo- 
lume of  his  “Natural  History  of  Jamaica;” 
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but  the  second  did  not  appear  till  1727.  In 
1708  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and,  on  the  accession  of 
George  I.,  created  a baronet.  In  1719  lie  be- 
came president  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
having  previously  been  elected  to  the  same  dis- 
tinguished post  in  the  Royal  Society,  on  the 
death  of  Newton.  His  magnificent  cabinet  of 
curiosities  was  purchased  by  Parliament  for 
£20,000,  which  did  not  amount  to  a fourth  part 
of  its  actual  value.  This  collection  served  as  the 
foundation  of  the  British  Museum.  Several  of 
his  papers  are  in  the  “ Philosophical  Transac- 
tions.” b.  at  Killileagh,  county  Down,  Ireland, 
1660 ; d.  at  Chelsea,  1753. 

Smart,  Christopher,  smart,  an  English  divine 
and  poet,  who,  after  completing  his  education 
at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  seve- 
ral times  obtained  the  Seatonian  prize  for  the 
best  poem,  in  1753  settled  in  London ; but, 
being  imprudent,  he  became  poor  and  disor- 
dered in  his  mind.  He  translated  the  Psalms, 
Phsedrus,  and  Horace  into  English  verse.  His 
original  poems  possess  merit,  b.  at  Shepburne, 
Kent,  1722;  d.  in  the  King’s  Bench,  1770. 

Sheaton,  John,  sme'-lon,  an  eminent  English 
mechanician  and  engineer,  who  was  intended 
for  the  law  by  his  father,  who  was  an  attorney, 
but,  at  his  own  request,  was  placed  under  a 
mathematical  instrument  maker.  Having  ac- 
quired considerable  reputation  by  his  inventions 
in  hydraulics,  &c.,  he,  in  1753,  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1759  ob- 
tained the  gold  medal  for  his  paper  on  “ The 
Natural  Powers  of  Wind  and  Water  to  turn 
Mills  and  other  Machines  depending  on  a Cir- 
cular Motion.”  The  two  lighthouses  which  had 
been  successively  erected  upon  the  Eddystone 
rock  having  been  destroyed,  the  first  by  a storm 
and  the  second  by  fire,  Smeaton  was  appointed 
to  rebuild  the  structure,  which  he  completed  in 
a manner  beyond  expectation;  and  it  may  bo 
justly  pronounced  a work  unparalleled  of  its 
kind,  for,  having;  been  buffeted  by  the  storms  of  a 
hundred  years,  it  stands  unmoved  as  the  rock 
upon  which  it  is  built.  He  also  made  improve- 
ments in  wind  and  water-mills,  the  steam- 
engine  ; completed  the  harbour  of  Ramsgate, 
planned  the  great  canal  from  the  Forth  to  the 
Clyde,  and  executed  a number  of  other  great 
works.  He  published  a curious  account  of  the 
construction  of  the  Eddystone  lighthouse,  and 
commenced  a treatise  on  mills,  which  he  did  not 
live  to  complete.  Ho  was  also  the  author  of 
an  “ Account  of  the  Improvements  in  Ramsgate 
Harbour”  which  were  conducted  by  him.  n.  at 
Austhorpe,  near  Leeds,  1724;  d.  1792. 

Smirke,  Robert,  smirk,  an  English  artist, 
who  was  originally  a coach-painter,  but  became 
one  of  the  first  pictorial  delineators  of  his  time. 
He  was  elected  a Royal  Academician  in  1792. 
Ho  made  a great  number  of  designs  for  book- 
sellers, and  was  one  of  the  artists  engaged  to 
illustrate  Boydell’s  Sliakspere.  His  best  paint- 
ings were  “ The  Combat  between  Don  Quixote 
and  the  Giants  interrupted  by  the  Innkeeper,” 
“ The  Seven  Ages  of  Man,"  and  “ Prince  Henry 
and  Falstaff.”  b.  1752;  d.  in  London,  1845. 

Smirke,  Sir  Robert,  an  eminent  English  ar- 
chitect, and  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  after 
receiving  some  preliminary  instructions  in  art 
from  his  father,  went  upon  a tour  in  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Germany,  and  upon  his  return  pub- 
lished “ Specimens  of  Continental  Architec- 
ture,” and  somo  smaller  treatises.  He  found 
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some  influential  patrons,  and  before  he  liad 
attained  his  30th  year  was  engaged  to  make  the 
designs  for  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  This  struc- 
ture was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1856.  His  next 
great  undertakings  were  the  Mint,  and  the 
Post-office  in  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  which  last 
building  was  completed  in  1829.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  other  works  were,  the  College 
of  Physicians,  the  Union  Club  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  the  extension  of  King’s  Bench  Walk, 
Temple,  and  King’s  College.  Finally,  his 
greatest  structure  is  the  British  Museum,  which 
was  commenced  in  1823,  but  was  not  compieted 
until  the  year  18-17.  He  was  elected  a Koval 
Academician  in  1812,  and  was  created  a knight 
in  1831.  23. 1780  ; d.  1867. 

Smikxe,  Sydney,  an  eminent  English  archi- 
tect, and  younger  brother  of  the  preceding. 
Ilis  first  important  work  was  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  University  Club  in  Pall  Mall,  upon 
which  ho  was  engaged  with  his  brother,  the 
Pall  Mall  front  being  understood  to  be  after  liis 
own  designs.  He  superintended  the  restora- 
tions made  in  the  Temple  Church  in  1842,  and 
afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Basevi,  de- 
signed the  Conservative  Club-house  in  St. 
James’s  Street.  • For  the  late  Sir  Kobert  Peel 
he  erected  a new  portrait-gallery  at  Drayton 
Manor,  and  in  1847  was  engaged  as  the  ar- 
chitect of  the  new  Carlton  Club,  in  designing 
which  he  employed  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  by 
Sansovino,  as  his  model.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  his  later  works  was  the  reading-room 
of  the  British  Museum,  erected  in  the  inner 
quadrangle  of  that  building.  In  this  undertak- 
ing, however,  lie  only  acted  under  the  sugges- 
tions of  Mr.  Panizzi,  the  principal  librarian  of 
the  Museum.  This  handsome  structure  is  of 
iron,  its  dome  being  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Pantheon  of  Rome,  which  has  a greater  dia- 
meter of  two  feet)  the  largest  in  existence.  All 
the  internal  arrangements  of  this  eminently 
successful  work  were  also  designed  by  Mr. 
Panizzi ; but  to  Mr.  Smirke’s  constructive  skill 
is  due  the  merit  of  a perfect  execution  of  the 
original  conception,  b.  about  1S00. 

Smith,  Sir  Thomas,  smith,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish statesman,  who  received  his  education  at 
Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
elected  fellow,  and  appointed  Greek  lecturer,  in 
which  capacity  he  introduced  a new  method  of 
pronouncing  that  language,  which  became  ge- 
neral in  the  university,  though  opposed  by  the 
chancellor.  In  1539  he  went  abroad,  and  took 
his  doctor’s  degree  of  law  at  Padua.  In  1542 
he  was  made  regius  professor  of  that  faculty 
at  Cambridge.  Through  the  interest  of  the 
duke  of  Somerset,  he  was  knighted  and  made 
secretary  of  state  by  Edward  VI.  j but,  in  the 
succeeding  reign,  he  lost  his  preferments. 
Queen  Elizabeth  employed  him  in  several  em- 
bassies to  France,  and  made  him  secretary  of 
state  and  chancellor  of  the  Garter.  Sir  Thomas 
wrote  a treatise,  in  Latin,  on  the  “ Right  Pro- 
nunciation of  Greek,"  printed  at  Paris  by 
Stephens  in  1568,  and  some  other  works,  b.  at 
Saliron-Walden,  Essex,  about  1516;  n.  1577. 

Smith,  John,  an  English  navigator,  who,  be- 
tween the  years  1606-14,  made  three  voyages  to 
Virginia,  and  assisted  to  found  James  town. 
Having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  he 
was  about  to  be  tortured  and  put  to  death, 
when  Pocahontas,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the 
chief  interposed,  and,  at  the  peril  other  own 
life,  saved  that  of  the  English  adventurer,  lie 
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wrote  a work,  entitled  “ A Description  of  Nd 
England;  or,  Observations  and  Discoveries  1 
Captain  John  Smith.”  Like  Sir  Walter  l.’aleia 
he  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  Angl 
American  colonies,  b.  1579;  d.  1031. 

Smith,  John,  a learned  English  physicial 
who  became  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physiei:  j 
in  London.  He  wrote  a curious  book,  eutitll 
“ The  Portrait  of  Old  Age ; or,  a Paraphrase  J 
Ecclesiastes  XII.”  d.  1679. 

Smith,  Thomas,  a learned  English  diviii 
who  became  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  u] 
ford,  and  in  1663  went  to  Constantinople  I 
chaplain  to  the  English  embassy.  lie  wrut 
among  other  works,  “ Four  Epistles  on  tl 
Manners  of  the  Turks,”  in  Latin  and  Englisl 
an  “ Account  of  the  Greek  ^Church,”  and 
“ Life  of  Camden.”  b.  in  London,  1C33 ; d.  171 

Smith,  Dr.  Robert,  an  eminent  English  m 
thematician,  who  early  in  life  became  tutor 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  subsequently  pr 
fessor  of  astronomy  in  the  university  of  Car 
bridge,  and  master  of  Trinity  College.  II 
principal  works  were,  “A  Complete  System 
Optics,”  an  improved  edition  of  Cotes' s “Lc 
turcs  on  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics;”  ar 
“Harmonics,  or,  the  Philosophy  of  Music 
Sound.”  He  bequeathed  two  annual  prizes 
£25  to  be  awarded  to  bachelors  of  arts  who  hr 
shown  the  greatest  advancement  in  mathem 
tics  and  natural  philosophy.  These  bacheloi 
are  called  “Smith’s  prizemen.”  b.  1639;  d.  i 
Cambridge,  176S. 

Smith,  Adam,  an  eminent  Scotch  writ; 
on  political  economy,  received  his  educatic 
first  at  Kirkaldy  grammar-school,  and  subs 
quently  at  the  universities  of  Glasgow  and  0: 
lord.  After  being  engaged  during  three  yeai 
in  reading  lectures  upon  rhetoric  and  belle 
lettres  at  Edinburgh,  he  was  nominated  pr< 
fessor  of  logic  and  moral  philosophy  at  ti 
university  of  Glasgow.  In  1759,  by  the  publ 
cation  of  his  “Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,’ 
he  acquired  reputation,  which  was  great!' 
heightened  and  extended  by  his  profound  work 
entitled  “ Inquiry  into  the  Mature  and  Causq 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,”  which  first  appearei 
in  1766.  Some  years  subsequently  to  the  pud 
lication  of  this  work,  he  was,  through  the  infill 
once  of  the  duke  of  Buccleuch,  appointed  : 
commissioner  of  the  customs  in  Scotland.  Hi 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Ilumc,  and  publisho 
an  Apology  for  his  life,  which  was  severely  anim 
adverted  on  by  Dr.  Home  for  its  atheistical 
sentiments.  An  accountof  his  life  and  writing 
was  written  by  Dugald  Stewart,  and  appended 
'to  an  edition  of  tho  “ Wealth  of  Nations.”  f.  a 
Kirkaldy,  Scotland,  1723;  n.  1790. 

SMiin,  Charlotte,  a novelist  and  poet,  wlio?< 
maiden  name  was  Turner,  was  at  the  age  O' 
sixteen  married  to  a West  India  merchant,  who 
afterwards  being  ruined,  she  devoted  her  talent  a 
to  the  support  ol  her  husband  and  family.  Ilea 
first  production  was  entitled  “ Elegiac  Sonnets 
and  other  Essays.”  After  this,  she  produced 
“The  Romance  of  Real  Life;”  the  novels  o; 
“ Emmeline,”  “ Marchmont,”  “ Desmond,” 
“ Ethclinda,”  “ Cclcstine,”  and  “ The  Old  Manol 
House;”  besides  several  poems,  and  tales  fol 
youth,  n.  1719;  n.  1806. 

Smith,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  an  eminent  anti- 
quary and  Celtic  scholar,  was  educated^  at  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews;  and,  in  1774,  was 
appointed  assistant  and  successor  in  the  parish 
of  Kilbrandon,  Lorn.  About  this  time  he 
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translated  into  Gaelic  “ Alleine’s  Alarm,”  and 
the  “ 'Catechisms  of  Dr.  Watts,”  besides  other 
small  works.  In  1781  lie  became  minister  of 
Campbclton.  Soon  after  his  settlement  in  this 
parish,  he  published  an  “ Essay  on  Gaelic  An- 
tiquities, containing-  the  History  of  the  Druids, 
p.  vtieularly  those  of  Caledonia,"  “ A Disserta- 
tion on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  of  Os- 
sian,”  and  a “Collection  of  Ancient  Poems, 
translated  from  the  Gaelic."  In  1783  he  pub- 
lished a work  on  the  last  judgment,  editions  of 
which  have  been  published  "in  England  and 
America,  and  was  associated  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Stewart,  minister  of  Luss,  in  translating 
the  Scriptures  into  Gaelic.  While  engaged  in 
translating  the  Scriptures,  Dr.  Smith,  in  study- 
ing the  original,  was  led  to  write  a concise 
commentary  on  the  whole  of  the  Bible.  In 
1787  he  published  the  portion  of  it  which  em- 
braced the  prophets,  and  several  editions  of  it 
were  printed,  both  in  England  and  America, 
in  1787  he  published  the  “ Life  of  St.  Columba, 
the  Apostle  of  the  Highlands,”  extracted  from 
the  Latin  of  St.  Adamnan,  &c.  About  the  same 
time  he  issued  a new  and  improved  edition  of 
the  Psalms  in  Gaelic,  also  a translation  of  the 
paraphrases  used  in  the  English  psalm  books. 
He  also  published  a “ Dissertation  on  the  Nature 
and  Duties  of  the  Sacred  Office.”  Besides  his 
labours  for  the  spiritual  improvement  • of  the 
people  committed  to  his  care,  he  was  anxious 
to  iutroduce  among  them  an  improved  system 
of  husbandry,  and  with  this  view  wrote  many 
essays  on  the  subject,  and  frequently  obtained 
prizes  from  the  Highland  Society.  He  like- 
wise wrote  a “Survey  of  the  County  of  Argyle.” 
B.  17-17 ; d.  1807. 

Smith,  John  Raphael,  an  eminent  English 
mezzotint  engraver  and  artist,  who  reproduced 
many  of  the  finest  portraits  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  He  also  painted  portraits  himself 
with  some  skill,  n.  1752;  d.  1812. 

Smitii,  Sir  James  Edward,  an  emipent  Eng- 
lisn  botanist,  who  was  intended  for  a mer- 
cantile calling;  but  having,  from  an  early 
period,  evinced  a decided  predilection  for  scien- 
tific pursuits,  his  father  was  at  length  induced 
to  send  him  to  Edinburgh,  with  a view  of  qua- 
lifying him  for  the  medical  profession.  Learn- 
ing from  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  that  the  books, 
manuscripts,  and  natural  history  collections  of 
Linnieus  had  been  offered  to  him  for  £1000, 
and  that  he  had  declined  the  purchase,  Mr. 
onnth,  with  some  difficulty,  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing his  father  to  become  the  purchaser. 
This  magnificent  collection  was,  after  the  death 
of  Sir  James  Smith,  who  had  founded  the  Lin- 
n»an  Society,  presented  to  that  body.  After 
taking  his  medical  degree  at  Leyden,  he  travel- 
led in  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  France,  and,  in 
17D2,  was  appointed  teacher  of  botany  to  Queen 
Charlotte.  In  1814,  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
presenting  the  volumes  of  the  “Transactions”  of 
the  binnccan  Society  to  the  Prince-regent,  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Ho  wrote 
extensively  upon  his  favourite  science;  his  most 
important  works  being  “ English  Botany,”  in 
, volumes ; the  “ English  Flora,”  and  the  bo- 
tanical articles  in  “ Rees’s  Cyclopedia.”  u.  at 
Norwich,  1759;  d.  1828. 

Smith,  John  Thomas,  an  eminent  English 
antiquary,  who  studied  drawing  under  tho 
aealptor  Nollekcns  and  at  the  Royal  Academy; 
ai.er  which  ho  became  a pupil  of  Sherwin,  tlio 
engraver.  in  1701  ho  commenced  his  fine  work 
955 
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entitled  “Antiquities  of  London  and  its  En- 
virons,” which  was  completed  in  1800.  His 
next  publication  of  importance  was  “The  An- 
tiquities of  Westminster.”  The  “ Ancient  To- 
pography of  London”  followed.  In  1816  he  re- 
ceived the. appointment  of  keeper  of  the  prints 
in  the. British  Museum,  an  office  he  retained 
until  bis  death.  Besides  the  preceding  works, 
he  produced  “ Vagabondiana,  or  Anecdotes  of 
Mendicant  Wanderers  through  the  Streets  of 
London,”  and  “Nollekens  and  his  Times.”  b.  in 
London,  1766;  d.  1833. 

Smith,  John  Stafford,  an  eminent  English 
composer,  who,  in  1802,  became  organist  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  in  succession  to  Dr.  Arnold.  His 
most  admired  compositions  were  the  glees, — 
“ Let  happy  lovers  fly  where  pleasures  call ;” 
“Blest  pair  of  Sirens;”  “As  on  a summer’s 
day ;”  and  the  madrigal,  “ Flora  now  calleth 
forth  each  flower.”  He  also  produced  two  musi- 
cal works,  entitled  “Musica  Antiqua,”  a collec- 
tion of  anthems;  and  “Ancient  Songs  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century.”  b.  at  Gloucester,  about 
1750;  d.  1836. 

Smith,  James,  an  English  litterateur,  who 
was  educated  for  the  legal  profession,  and  be- 
came solicitor  to  the  Ordnance.  After  contri- 
buting a number  of  minor  pieces  to  the  maga- 
zines, he  in  1812  published,  in  conjunction  with 
bis.  brother  Horace,  a volume  entitled  “ The 
Rejected  Addresses,”  which  instantly  became 
highly  popular.  He  subsequently  wrote  several 
entertainments  for  the  elder  Charles  Mathews. 
b.  in  London,  1775 ; d.  1839. 

Smith,  Horace,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
with  whom  he  wrote  “ The  Rejected  Ad- 
dresses,” was  also  the  author  of  about  twenty 
novels,  the  best  known  of  which  are  “ The 
Moneyed  Man”  and  “ Brambletye  House.” 
Like  his  brother,  he  also  produced  a number  of 
light  pieces  of  a humorous  character,  in  prose 
and  verse,  b.  in  London,  1779 ; d.  1849. 

Smith,  William,  an  eminent  geologist,  and 
entitled  “ the  father  of  English  geology,”  pro- 
duced the  first  geological  map  of  England 
and  Wales,  and  two  works  on  “Organized 
Fossils.”  In  consequence  of  his  distinguished 
services,  he  obtained  a pension  of  £100  from 
the  crown,  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  Wollaston 
medal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 
This  last  mark  of  distinction  was  awarded  him 
“ in  consideration  of  his  being  a great  original 
discoverer  in  English  geology;  and  especially 
for  his  being  the  first  in  this  country  to  discover 
and  to  teach  the  identification  of  strata,  and  to 
determine  their  succession  by  means  of  their 
imbedded  fossils.”  b.  at  Churchill,  Oxford- 
shire, 1769 ; d.  at  Northampton,  1839. 

Smith,  Sir  William  Sidney,  a distinguished 
English  admiral,  who  was,  in  1793,  sent  by 
Admiral  Hood  to  destroy  the  French  vessels 
of  war  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  by  means  of 
fireships;  but  being  taken  prisoner,  he  was 
confined  during  two  years  in  tho  Temple  at 
Paris.  Having  effected  his  escape,  lie  was  sent 
to  act  against  the  French  in  Egypt,  and,  by  his 
bravery  and  skill,  compelled  Bonaparte  to 
abandon  the  siege  of  St.  Jean  d’Acrc,  in  1799. 
In  1805  he  was  made  a rear-admiral,  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  to  defend  Sicily  from  tho 
invasion  of  the  French,  who  were  then  masters 
of  Naples.  In  1807  he  accompanied  tho  kins' 
of  Portugal  to  Brazil.  Not  being  again  em- 
ployed upon  activo  service,  ho  devoted  himself 
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to  the  propagation  of  several  philanthropic 
works.  He  also  assisted  to  found  a society, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  effect  the  suppres- 
sion of  piracy  in  the  Mediterranean,  u.  in 
London,  1764;  D.  1840. 

Smith,  Joseph,  the  founder  of  the  religious 
body  commonly  called  the  Mormonites.  From 
an  autobiographical  account  left  by  himself,  as 
well  as  from  a sketch  of  his  life  purporting  to 
be  written  by  his  mother,  it  would  appear  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a farmer  of  Sharon,  Windsor 
county,  Vermont.  According  to  his  own  state- 
ment, he,  when  about  14  years  of  age,  began  to 
reflect  upon  the  importance  of  beiug  prepared 
for  a future  state,  and  therefore  retired  to  “ a 
secret  place  in  a grove,  and  began  to  call  upon 
the  Lord  _.  . . . After  having  received 

many  visits'from  the  angels  of  God,  unfolding 
the  majesty  and  glory  of  the  events  that  should 
transpire  in  the  last  days,  on  the  morning  of 
the  22nd  day  of  September,  1827,  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  delivered  the  records  into  my  hands.” 
These  records  were  stated  to  be  engraven  “ in 
Egyptian  characters,”  on  plates  which  had  the 
appearance  of  gold,  and  with  them  Joseph 
Smith  further  stated,  though  in  the  vaguest 
way,  that  he  found  “a  curious  instrument, 
which  the  ancients  called  Urim  and  Thummim, 
which  consisted  of  two  transparent  stones  set 
in  the  rim,  on  a bow  fastened  to  a breastplate.” 
Through  the  medium  of  this  instrument,  he 
professed  to  be  able  to  translate  the  records, 
which  were  said  to  have  been  written  by  Mor- 
mon, a Jewish  prophet,  and  to  contain  a history 
of  ancient  America,  from  its  first  settlement  by  a 
colony  that  came  from  the  Tower  of  Babel,  at 
the  confusion  of  languages,  to  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  His  own 
account  of  what  was  contained  in  the  records 
was,  “ that  America,  in  ancient  times,  was  in- 
habited by  two  distinct  races  of  people.  The 
first  were  called  Jaredites,  and  came  directly 
from  the  Tower  of  Babel ; the  second  race  came 
directly  from  the  city  of  J erusalem,  about  600 
years  before  Christ.  They  were  principally 
Israelites,  of  the  descendants  of  Joseph.  The 
Jaredites  were  destroyed  about  the  time  that 
the  Israelites  came  from  Jerusalem,  who  suc- 
ceeded them  in  the  inheritance  of  the  country. 
The  principal  nation  of  the  second  race  fell  in 
battle  towards  the  close  of  the  4th  century. 
This  book  also  tells  us  that  our  Saviour  made 
his  appearance  upon  this  continent  after  his 
resurrection ; that  they  had  apostles,  prophets, 
pastors,  teachers,  and  evangelists, — the  same 
order,  the  same  priesthood,  the  same  ordinances, 
gifts,  powers,  and  blessing,  as  were  enjoyed  on 
the  eastern  continent ; that  the  people  were  cut 
off  in  consequence  of  their  transgressions;  that 
the  last  of  the  prophets  who  existed  among 
them  was  commanded  to  write  an  abridgment 
of  their  prophecies,  history,  &c.,  and  to  hide  it 
up  in  the  earth,  and  that  it  should  come  forth 
and  be  united  with  the  Bible.”  Joseph  Smith 
first  made  known  his  discovery  of  the  engraved 
plates  to  the  members  of  his  own  and  his  father’s 
household.  These  became  his  first  converts. 
When  the  news  spread,  the  prophet  says,  “My 
house  was  frequently  beset  by  mobs  and  evil- 
designing  persons ; several  times  I was  shot  at, 
and  very  narrowly  escaped;  and  every  device 
was  made  uso  of  to  get  the  plates  away  from 
me.”  He  succeeded,  however,  in  gathering  to- 
gether a number  of  believers.  In  1830  ho  pub- 
lished tho  “ Book  of  Mormon,”  which  had  been 
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translated  from  the  plates  through  the  ai 
the  curious  spectacles  called  the  “Urim 
Thummim.”  In  carrying  out  that  work,  Jof 
Smith  always  retired  behind  a screen,  wh- 
ile dictated  the  record  to  “a  scribe,"  na 
Oliver  Cowdrey,  who,  like  himself,  had  1 
baptized  by  an  angel,  to  fit  him  for  the  task.  A 
the  translation  had  been  completed,  the  pi 
were  shown  to  eight  witnesses,  and  “ the  a 
again  made  his  appearance  to  Joseph ; at  w 
time  Joseph  delivered  up  the  plates  into 
angel’s  hands,  and  he  (the  angel)  has  thei 
his  charge  to  this  day.”  The  foregoing 
brief  account  of  the  discovery  and  transla 
of  the  “Book  of  Mormon”  according  to 
prophet's  own  statement;  but  there  is  ano 
story  told  of  the  authorship;  viz.,  that 
volume  was  founded  upon  a religious  roma 
entitled  “The  Manuscript  Found,”  writtei 
one  Solomon  Spalding,  a Presbyterian  teac 
The  manuscript  of  this  work  is  said  to  1 
been  taken  to  New  York  by  the  preacl: 
widow  ten  years  after  his  death,  with  the  v 
of  finding  a publisher  for  it : but  by  some  m( 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  Smith,  or  ar 
sociate  of  his,  named  Ugdon.  In  1830  the 
Mormon  church,  or,  as  the  founder  called 
that  of  the  “ Latter-day  Saints,”  was  establis 
in  the  town  of  Manchester,  Ontario  cou 
state  of  New  York.  From  that  time  the 
increased  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  churc 
were  set  up  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Penr 
vania,  Missouri,  and  New  York.  Despite  i 
cule,  persecution,  and  tarring  and  feather 
the  work  went  on,  until,  in  1838,  the  Mormon 
were  expelled  from  Missouri.  They  settle 
Illinois,  and  in  “the  fall  of  1839”  founded 
city  of  Nauvoo  (the  beautiful),  on  the  bank 
the  Mississippi.  Soon,  from  a wild  tract, 
spot  became  a city  of  1500  well-built  bom 
with  more  than  15,000  inhabitants.  This  set 
ment  received  large  accessions  to  its  numb 
not  alone  in  the  shape  of  converts,  who  floe 
in  from  foreign  countries  as  well  as  from  ot 
states  of  America,  but  also  from  “gentile”  adv 
turers,  who  were  attracted  to  the  place  by 
fertility  of  soil.  And  although  Joseph  Smi 
as  “seer,  prophet,  and  revelator”  of  his  d 
city,  possessed  commanding  influence  in  N 
voo,  he  was  being  constantly  embroiled  w 
the  civil  authorities  of  the  state  of  Illinois. 
1844  the  governor  of  that  state  issued  a warr 
against  Joseph  Smith,  as  the  instigator  c 
riot,  during  which  the  printing-offices  and  ] 
rnises  of  a “ gentile”  newspaper  were  dcstro 
by  the  Mormons.  The  prophet  at  first  m 
symptoms  of  resistance,  and  called  out 
militia,  of  which  he  was  lieutenant-colonel; 
subsequently  offered  tosurrender  if  the  gover 
would  provide  a guard  for  his  society  until 
trial  should  take  place.  He  was  lodged 
Carthage  gaol  under  a small  guard,  selected 
is  assumed,  from  Smith’s  enemies.  A few  cl 
afterwards,  a mob  of  turbulent  ruffians  br 
into  his  prison,  fired  into  the  room  where 
was  confined,  and  killed  his  brother  Hir; 
who  was  incarcerated  with  him.  The  prop 
endeavoured  to  effect  his  escape  by  the  wind' 
but  was  taken  and  shot.  His  body  was  inter 
by  his  followers  with  the  greatest  solemn 
and  he  became  the  martyr  of  his  sect,  winch 
consequence  of  its  founder's  fate,  increased  c 
more  rapidly  than  before.  Brigham  Yoii 
was  elected  to  succeed  tho  prophet,  and  um 
their  new  leader  the  Mormons  prepared 
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emigrate  far  beyond  the  American  settlements,  in 
order  to  await  the  realization  of  their  founder’s 
vision.  (See  Young,  Brigham.)  Joseph  Smith 
was  b.  at  Sharon,  Windsor  county,  Vermont, 
1805;  shot  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  1841. 

Smith,  Rev.  Sydney,  an  eminent  English 
divine  and  essayist,  who  received  his  education 
at  Winchester  school  and  New  College,  Oxford, 
of  which  he  was  elected  fellow  in  1790.  During 
a tour  subsequently  in  Normandy,  he  acquired 
the  French  language,  and,  after  officiating  as 
curate  at  Nether- Avon,  in  Wiltshire,  for  about 
twoyears,  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  Mr.  Hicks 
Beach,  member  of  Parliament  for  Cirencester. 
He  next  took  up  his  residence  at  Edinburgh, 
where  he  remained  about  five  years,  becoming 
acquainted  in  that  interval  with  Henry,  after- 
wards Lord  Brougham,  Francis  Jeffrey,  after- 
wards Lord  Jeffrey,  and  other  gentlemen  who 
subsequently  acquired  fame  in  science  and 
literature.  At  one  of  the  meetings  of  these 
brilliant  young  men,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
“Edinburgh  Review”  should  be  started.  “ One 
day,”  says  Sydney  Smith  himself,  “we  happened 
to  meet  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  story,  or  flat,  in 
Buccleuch-place,  the  elevated  residence  of  the 
then  Mr.  Jeffrey.  I proposed  that  we  should 
set  up  a review ; this  was  acceded  to  with  ac- 
clamation. I was  appointed  editor,  and  re- 
mained long  enough  in  Edinburgh  to  edit  the 
first  number  of  the  ‘ Edinburgh  Review.’  ” The 
review  made  its  first  appearance  in  October, 
1802.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  London  in 
1804,  having  some  time  previously  married  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Pybus,  a banker.  For  two 
years  he  remained  without  any  preferment  in 
the  Church,  although  he  had  become  famous  as 
a wit,  as  a popular  preacher  at  the  chapel  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  as  a lecturer  on  belles-let- 
tres at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  as  a constant 
contributor  to  the  “ Edinburgh  Review.”  Lord 
Erskine  was  one  of  his  earliest  patrons,  and 
presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Foston-le-Clay, 
in  Yorkshire,  in  1806.  This  living  was  ex- 
changed for  that  of  Combe-Florey,  in  Somerset- 
shire, in  1830.  He  was  also  appointed  to  a stall  in 
Bristol  Cathedral,  and  became  one  of  the  canons 
residentiary  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  His  resi- 
dence was,  however,  almost  entirely  fixed  in 
London,  where  his  brilliant  wit  and  unrivalled 
conversational  powers  made  him  a welcome 
guest  in  the  most  distinguished  circles.  His 
contributions  to  literature,  which  are  charac- 
terized by  liberal  views,  clearness,  and  force  of 
8*yle,  and  wit  and  humour  in  abundance,  prin- 
cipally were,  “Letters  on  the  subject  of  the 
Catholics,  by  Peter  Plymley;”  “Works,”  in  3 
tols.,  which  consist  of  a selection  of  his  best 
articles  from  the  “ Edinburgh  Review and 
'sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy.”  b.  at  Wood- 
lord,  Essex,  1771;  d.  in  London,  1845. 

smith,  Dr.  John  Pye,  an  eminent  modern 
theologian  and  geologist,  who  became  classical 
tutor  in  the  Theological  Academy  at  Homer- 
ton,  belonging  to  the  Independent  denomina- 
tion. His  works  arc  highly  esteemed  by  theo- 
logians;  the  most  important  of  them  being, 

„ Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah," 

I nc  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Creation  and  the 
Jiclugc  illustrated  by  the  Discoveries  of  Modern 
Science,”  and  “On  the  Relation  between  the 
■jtoly  Scriptures  and  some  parts  of  Geological 
Science.”  Dr.  Smith  was  a fellow  of  the  Royal  and 
theological  Societies,  and  LL.D.  ofMarisehal  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen,  u.  at  Sheffield,  1774 : v.  1851. 
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Smith,  Albeit,  a modern  English  litterateur, 
who  was  intended  for  the  medical  profession, 
and  became  a member  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  1838.  After  a residence  of  some 
months  in  Paris,  and  a visit  to  Chamouni,  be 
returned  to  England  and  joined  his  father  as 
medical  practitioner;  but  soon  quilted  this 
employment  for  literature.  As  a magazine- 
writer  and  novelist,  he  achieved  a decided  suc- 
cess ; his  most  popular  productions  being, 
“The  Adventures  of  Mr.  Ledbury,”  “TheScat- 
tergood  Family,”  “The  Marchioness  of  Brin- 
villiers,”  “Christopher  Tadpole,”  and  “The 
Pottleton  Legacy.”  In  1849  he  visited  Con- 
stantinople, and  wrote  an  account  of  his  tour. 
In  the  following  year  he  brought  out  an  enter- 
tainment called  “ The  Overland  Mail,”  in 
which  he  gave  an  amusing  account  of  that 
route.  In  1852  he  commenced,  at  the  Egyptian 
Hall,  his  successful  entertainment  of  the  “As- 
cent of  Mont  Blanc,”  for  several  years  one  of 
the  most  popular  pieces  of  amusement  in  Lon- 
don. That  lie  was  possessed  of  a genuine  vein 
of  humour  was  evinced  in  the  works  already 
quoted,  as  well  as  in  a very  large  number  of 
smaller  productions,  such  as  “Evening  Par- 
ties,” .“The  Gent,”  “The  Flirt;”  some  excel- 
lent burlesques,  &c.  b.  at  Chertsey,  1816 ; d.  at 
Fulham,  1860. 

Smith,  Thomas  Southwood,  a modern  Eng- 
lish physician  and  writer  upon  medicine,  ob- 
tained his  degree  of  M.D.  at  the  university 
of  Edinburgh  in  1816,  after  which  he  settled  in 
the  metropolis  as  a physician.  From  an  early 
period  he  devoted  himself  to  the  literature  of 
his  profession,  and  produced  a “Treatise  on 
Fever,”  the  greater  portion  of  the  articles  on 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  medicine,  for  the 
“Penny  Cyclopaedia,”  and  a valuable  little 
work,  entitled  “The  Philosophy  of  Health.” 
He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  “ West- 
minster Review,”  wherein  he  denouheed  that 
revolting  mode  of  providing  the  schools  of 
anatomy  with  the  means  of  dissection,  which 
was  called  the  “resurrection”  system.  Ho 
acted  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  factory-children,  the  re- 
sult of  whose  labours  was  the  passing  of  the 
Factory  Act.  Subsequently,  his  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  sanitary  reform  caused  him  to 
abandon  his  practice;  and  to  his  reports  and 
disinterested  labours  was  in  great  part  due  the 
passing  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  For  theso 
services  he  received  a pension  of  £300  per 
annum.  In  addition  to  the  works  already 
mentioned,  lie  wrote  one  entitled  “Animal 
Physiology.”  n.  1788;  d.  1861. 

Smith,  Sir  Henry  George  Wakelyn,  an  emi- 
nent English  general,  who  entered  the  army  in 
1805,  and  after  seeing  a great  deal  of  service  in 
South  America  and  at  the  capture  of  Copen- 
hagen, was  sent  to  Spain  with  the  expedition  of 
Sir  John  Moore,  under  whom  he  served  until 
the  embarkation  at  Corunna.  He  returned  to 
Spain  in  1300,  and  having  risen  to  the  command 
of  a brigade  of  the  light  division,  fought  at 
the  battles  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Orthcs,  and 
Toulouse,  and  at  the  sieges  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
and  Badnjoz.  After  serving  in  America,  lie 
returned  to  Europe  in  time  to  participate  in  the 
victory  at  Waterloo.  His  next  employments 
were  upon  the  staff  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  till  in  1810  ho  became  adjutant-general 
of  the  forces  in  Iudia.  Ho  took  part  in  the 
victories  at  Gwalior,  and  M ah  are  j pore,  and  later 
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at  Moodkee,  F'erozcporc,  Aliwal,  and  Sobraon. 
For  liis  services  he  was  created  a baronet  and 
G.C.B.,  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  rifle  bri- 
gade. As  governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
to  which  post  he  was  appointed  in  1847,  he  con- 
ducted the  Caffre  war,  which  lie  brought  to  a 
successful  termination  in  1852.  Two  years 
later,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.  b.  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  1788;  n.  1860. 

Smite:,  Dr.  William,  a modern  English  philo- 
logist, and  the  editor  of  several  valuable  clas- 
sical dictionaries.  He  was  designed  for  the 
law;  but  although,  after  completing  his  edu- 
cation at  the  university  of  London,  he  kept  his 
terms  at  Gray’s  Inn,  his  strong  preference  for 
the  study  of  languages  caused  him  to  abandon 
jurisprudence  for  philological  literature.  Fie 
obtained  the  appointment  of  professor  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  German  languages  in  the 
Independent  colleges  at  Homerton  and  High- 
bury. An  article  on  “Language,”  furnished 
by  him  to  the  “Penny  Cyclopaedia,”  was  one 
of  his  first  successes  in  that  career  which  he 
subsequently  worthily  pursued.  In  1842  he 
commenced  the  “Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Antiquities,”  fulfilling  the  duties  of  editor 
himself.  In  the  same  capacity  he  subsequently 
published  “ The  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biography  and  Mythology,”  and  the  “ Diction- 
ary of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography.”  When, 
in'l850,  the  colleges  of  Highbury  and  Homerton 
were  united,  under  the  designation  of  the  New 
College,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  literature  there. 
Three  years  later  he  became  classical  examiner 
in  the  University  of  London.  In  185-1  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a new  edition  of 
Gibbon’s  “ Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire,” with  notes  by  M.  Guizot,  Dean  Milman, 
and  himself.  He  also  produced  several  abridged 
editions  of  his  larger  classical  dictionaries,  a 
“ Latin-English  Dictionary,”  based  upon  For- 
cellini  and  Freund;  and  a “ Dictionary  of  the 
Bible.”  n.  in  London,  1814. 

Smith,  Alexander,  a modern  Scotch  poet,  who 
was  intended  for  the  ministry;  but  circum- 
stances having  conspired  to  prevent  his  entering 
upon  the  necessary  course  of  study,  he  was  put 
to  the  business  of  a lace-designer,  in  Glasgow ; 
while  following  which,  he  devoted  his  leisure  to 
the  composition  of  verses.  Having  forwarded 
some  extracts  from  his  “ Life  Drama”  to  the 
Rev.  George  Gilfillan,  of  Dundee,  that  gentle- 
man was  so  highly  pleased  with  the  youthful 
poet’s  effusions,  as  to  obtain  a place  for  them  in 
the  columns  of  the  “ Critic.”  He  subsequently 
produced  “City  Poems,”  and  “Edwin  of 
Dcira.”  and  three  volumes  of  prose  entitled 
“ Dreamthorp,”  “ A Summer  in  Skye,”  and 
“ Alfred  Hagart’s  Household.”  He  also  edited 
an  edition  of  the  works  of  Burns.  In  1854  he 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Edinburgh 
University,  b.  at  Kilmarnock,  Ayrshire,  1830; 
v.  1867.  . 

Smollett,  Tobias,  smol'-let,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish novelist,  who  was  educated  as  a surgeon, 
and  served  on  board  a ship  of  the  line  at  the 
bombardment  of  Carthagena.  He  afterwards 
quitted  the  service,  ana  took  his  degree  of 
doctor  of  physic ; but  not  meeting  with  encou- 
ragement a 3 "a  medical  practitioner,  he  became 
a writer  by  profession.  His  first  work  of  any 
pretensions  was  the  novel  of  “ Roderick  Ran- 
dom,” published  in  1713,  which  soon  ran 
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through  several  editions,  but  previous 
this  he  had  produced  two  satires,  “Advicl 
and  “ Reproof.”  His  next  novel  was  “Pei 
grine  Pickle,”  in  which  were  inserted  Laj 
Vane’s  Memoirs;  for  giving  place  to  wkij 
he  received  “ a handsome  reward.”  In  1751  i 
published  the  “ Adventui es  of  Ferdinand  Cod 
Fathom.”  He  next  established  the  “ Critil 
Review,”  which  was  chiefly  conducted  by  hj 
till  1763.  For  an  article  in  this  journal  he  wj 
prosecuted  by  Admiral  Knowles;  on  which  J 
was  confined  in  the  King’s  Bench  some  tin! 
and  wrote  there  the  “Adventures  of  8 
Lancelot  Greaves,”  a feeble  imitation  of  “Dj 
Quixote.”  Tn  1757  he  published  the  “ Histc 
of  England,"  -which  was  afterwards  printed 
weekly  numbers,  attaining,  in  both  forms, 
large  circulation.  This  work,  though  in; 
curate  and  partial,  brought  him  both  profit  a 
reputation.  In  17G2  he  began  a period! 
paper,  called  “The  Briton,”  in  defence  of  Lc 
Bute’s  administration,  which  print  was  repli 
to  by  Wilkes,  in  the  “ North  Briton.”  They; 
following  Smollet  went  abroad,  and  in  1706  pi 
lished  an  account  of  his  travels.  In  1771  r 
peared  his  novel  of  “ Humphrey  Clinker,”  wliL 
possesses  great  merit,  though  it  is  not  equal 
his  former  novels.  Fie  also  wrote  some  poenj 
compiled  a collection  of  voyages  and  trave 
and  translated  “ Gil  Bias”  and  “ Don  Quixot 
into  English.  Hazlitt,  in  his  “ Con 
Writers,”  declares  that  his  novels  show  a gre 
knowledge  of  life,  but  less  of  character.  U 
like  Fielding,  he  could  not  probe  beneath  t 
surface ; his  humour,  although  genuine  a: 
hearty,  is  coarse  and  vulgar;  he  was  superfic 
where  Fielding  showed  deep  insight;  but 
had  a rude  conception  of  generosity  in  some 
his  characters,  of  which  Fielding  seems  in; 
pable,  his  amiable  persons  being  merely  goc 
natured.  “It  is  owing  to  this  that  Strap 
superior  to  Partridge ; and  there  is  a heartind 
and  warmth  of  feeling  in  some  of  the  seen 
between  Lieutenant  Bowling  and  his  ncplic 
which  is  beyond  Fielding’s  power  of  impy 
sioned  writing.”  n.  in  Scotland,  1721;  d.  nil 
Leghorn,  1771. 

Smith,  William,  smithe,  a modern  Englii 
historian,  who  received  his  education  at  tj 
university  of  Cambridge,  after  which  lie  becail 
tutor  to  Thomas,  son  of  R.  B.  Sheridan.  11 
accompanied  his  pupil  to  Cambridge,  where  1 
himself  finally  settled.  In  1S09  lie  was  a, 
pointed  to  the  chair  of  modern  history.  11 
lectures  upon  history,  commencing  with  ti 
period  at  which  the  northern  nations  overrs 
the  Empire,  and  ending  with  the  close  of  tl 
French  Revolution,  were  published  in  1840.  I 
was  likewise  the  author  of  “Evidence 
Christianity,”  and  some  less  important  work 
n.  at  Liverpool,  1766;  d.  at  Norwich,  1S49. 

Snell,  Rodolph,  snel,  a Dutch  pliilosoplns 
who  was  professor  of  Hebrew  and  mat! 
matics  at  Leyden.  He  wrote  some  yaluab 
works  on  philosophy  and  mathematics, 
1517  ; n.  at  Leyden,  1*613. 

Snell,  Willebrord,  a Dutch  matliematicia| 
and  son  of  the  preceding,  whom  he  succccdn 
in  the  mathematical  chair  at  Leyden.  Accord 
ing  to  Huygens  and  Yossius,  he  discovert  I 
the  true  law  of  the  refraction  ofthsrtjs 
light,  which  has  been  attributed  to  Deacartej 
lie  wrote  a book  on  the  money  of  tbc  ancient 
anil  several  mathematical  works.  B.  at  Lc; 
den,  1501;  D.  1626. 
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Sniadecki,  Jan,  sne'-a-de7c-c,  an  eminent 
Polish  mathematician,  who  pursued  his  studies 
in  Germany,  Holland,  and  France.  While  a 
resident  in  England,  he  was  presented  to 
George  III.  by  Hersehel.  He  subsequently  be- 
came president  of  the  university  of  Wilna. 
B.  at  Znin,  175G ; D.  1S30. 

Snider,  Jacob,  sni'-dcr,  an  American,  who 
invented  the  rille  which  bears  his  name,  and 
a process  for  converting  Enfield  rifles  into 
breech-loaders,  for  which  the  British  govern- 
ment wore  backward  in  giving  him  a suitable 
remuneration,  d.  18(16. 

S.voaiio,  Sturleson,  snor'-ro,  an  Icelandic  his- 
torian, who,  as  a lawyer,  linguist,  mathema- 
tician, architect,  and  antiquary,  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  was  the  last 
and  greatest  of  the  Icelandic  scalds,  or  old 
Scandinavian  poets,  who  recited  the  exploits  of 
kings  and  warriors,  the  adventures  of  the  gods, 
and  the  mysteries  of  religion,  at  the  courts  of 
Iceland,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  His 
most  important  work  was  entitled  the 
“Hcimskringla,”  a collection  of  scaldic  songs, 
partly  original,  and  partly  the  effusions  of  other 
bards  relative  to  the  chronicles  of  the  kingdom 
of  Norway.  He  also  produced  the  “ Snorra- 
Edda,”  upon  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  and 
the  exploits  of  heroes  contemporary  with  him- 
self. b.  1178;  killed  in  a revolt,  1241. 

Snyders,  Francis,  sni'-ders,  an  eminent 
Dutch  painter  and  engraver,  who  excelled  in 
hunting-scenes;  the  animals  and  landscapes  of 
which  arc  very  fine.  The  human  figures  were 
frequently  painted  by  Rubens.  He  also  exe- 
cuted some  masterly  etchings,  n.  at  Antwerp, 
1579;  D.  1657. 

Soane,  Sir  John,  son e,  an  English  architect, 
who  was  the  son  of  a bricklayer,  and  was 
taken  into  the  service  of  Dance,  the  architect,  as 
errand-boy;  but  his  liberal  master  perceiving 
some  talent  in  the  lad,  allowed  him  to  study  in 
his  office  as  a pupil.  He  subsequently  made 
such  progress  as  to  obtain  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Royal  Academy  for  the  design  of  a triumphal 
arch;  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Chambers,  lie  was  sent  to  Italy  as  travel- 
ling student.  He  remained  in  the  land  of 
classic  art  between  the  years  1777-80,  and  while 
there  became  acquainted  with  Lord  Camclford, 
through  whom  lie  subsequently  obtained  the 
lucrative  appointment  of  architect  to  the  Bank 
of  England-  His  earliest  practice  chiefly  con- 
sisted in  designing  country  mansions ; but,  after 
the  Bank  appointment,  other  valuable  posts 
were  given  to  trim.  In  1791  he  became  clerk  of 
the  works  to  St.  James’s  Falace;  in  1795,  ar- 
chitect to  the  Woods  and  Forests;  and  subse- 
quently professor  of  architecture  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  surveyor  to  Chelsea  Hospital. 
He  received  the  order  of  knighthood  in  1831.  A 
large  private  practice,  combined  with  these 
lucrative  appointments  and  the  fortune  he  re- 
ceived with  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  a rich  city 
builder,  made  him  a wealthy  man.  lie  quarrelled 
with  his  son,  and  refused  to  he  reconciled  to  him 
even  at  the  last,  'flic  greater  part  of  his  wealth 
was  spent  upon  liis  house,  museum,  and  library 

Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  which  building  was, 
after  his  death,  vested  in  trustees  for  the  use  of 
tue  public,  who,  under  certain  regulations,  arc 
admitted  to  it  without  charge.  He  had  no 
pretensions  to  be  called  a great  architect,  u.  at 
Heading,  1753;  d.  in  London,  1837. 

“obikski,  John.  ( See  John  III.  of  Poland.) 
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Socinus,  Lcelius,  so-si'-nus,  the  founder  of  the 
Socinian  sect,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  of  Siena,  and  was  designed  by  his  father 
for  the  profession  of  the  law;  but  having  em- 
braced the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  he 
deemed  it.  expedient  to  quit  Italy  in  1547. 
After  passing,  through  several  countries,  he 
settled  at  Zurich,  where  he  was  suspected  of 
Arianism,  and  having  put  some  “portentous 
questions”  to  Calvin,  that  theologian  declined 
to  answer  them,  assuring  him  that  if  he  did  not 
“ timely  correct  this  itch  of  inquiry,  he  would 
draw  on  himself  great  torments.”  Socinus  pro- 
fited by  the  hint,  but  more  by  the  fate  of  Ser- 
vetus  (see  Servetus),  and  retired  to  Poland, 
whence  he  went  to  Venice,  and  afterwards  re- 
turned to  Zurich.  The  opinions  held  by  the 
Socinians  were,  that  Christ  was  only  a mail; 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  nothing  more  than  an 
attribute;  and  that  the  doctrines  of  original  sin, 
atonement,  and  divine  grace,  have  no  founda- 
tion in  Scrinture.  A catechism  of  Socinianism 
was  writ  ten  by  Smalcius  and  Moskorzewski,  and 
translated  into  English  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Reeves,  in  1819.  Socinus  was  b.  at  Siena, 
1525 ; d.  at  Zurich,  1562. 

Socinus,  Faustus,  nephew  of  the  above,  and 
the  propagator  and  systematizer  of  his  doc- 
trines, inherited  his  uncle’s  property,  papers,  and 
principles,  hut  did  not  openly  avow  the  latter 
for  several  years.  Meantime  he  was  entertained 
at  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Tuscany;  but  in 
1574  went  to  Germany,  whence  he  removed  to 
Poland,  where  the  Unitarians  were  established 
in  great  numbers.  He  was  at  first  refused  ad- 
mittance into  the  Unitarian  body,  on  account  of 
the  difference  which  existed  between  them  and 
himself  upon  essential  points  of  doctrine;  but 
in  the  end  lie  converted  them  to  his  own  views 
so  completely,  that  instead  of  Unitarians,  they 
came  to  be  termed  Socinians.  Socinus  published 
several  books,  which  are  in  the  “Bibliotheca 
Fratrum  Polonorum.”  b.  at  Sienna,  1539; 
d.  near  Cracow,  1604. 

Socrates,  sok'-ra-tees,  a celebrated  philo- 
sopher of  Athens,  was  the  son  of  a sculptor,  in 
which  art  he  himself  attained  some  proficiency. 
Crito,  observing  his  genius,  and  admiring  his 
discourses,  called  him  from  this  employment  to 
the  study  of  philosophy.  He  also  served  his 
country  as  a soldier,  according  to  his  duty  as  a 
good  citizen,  and  distinguished  himself  in  seve- 
ral actions,  in  which  he  saved  the  lives  of 
Xenophon  and  Alcibiades,  with  whom  he  con- 
tracted a close  friendship.  On  his  return  to 
Athens,  he  presented  a remarkable  contrast  to 
his  contemporaries  in  the  plainness  of  his  dress 
and  the  frugality  ot  his  living.  In  his  philo- 
sophical lectures  he  endeavoured  to  effect  a 
general  reformation  by  recommending  virtue. 
He  was  followed  by  a number  of  illustrious  dis- 
ciples, whom  he  instructed  sometimes  in  the 
groves  of  Acadcmus,  and  at  others  in  the 
Lyceum,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  llissus.  The 
independence  of  his  mind,  and  the  powerful 
eloquence  of  his  discourses,  excited  against  him 
many  enemies,  particularly  Melitus  aiid  Anytus, 
at  whose  instigation  Aristophanes  ridiculed  him 
in  his  comedy  called  the  “Clouds.”  Socrates 
was  next  accused  before  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  of  corrupting  the  Athenian  youth,  of 
introducing  innovations  in  religion,  and  of  ridi- 
culing the  gods.  Upon  these  charges  he  was 
condemned  to  death  by  poison.  The  celebration 
of  the  festival  of  tlicTheora  stayed  his  execution 
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for  a month,  which  time  he  employed  in  dis- 
coursing with  his  friends  on  sublime  subjects, 
lie  was  urged  to  make  his  escape,  which  he 
might  easily  have  done,  as  the  gaoler’s  permis- 
sion had  been  obtained ; but  he  nobly  refused, 
observing,  “ Where  am  1 to  go  to  avoid  death  ?" 
When  the  term  of  the  festival  was  ended,  he 
drank  off  the  poison  with  perfect  composure, 
after  making  a libation  to  the  g9ds,  and  in  a few 
moments  expired.  Thus  perished  Socrates, 
whom  the  oracle  had  pronounced  the  wisest 
man  in  Greece.  The  Athenians  repented  of 
their  ingratitude,  and  his  enemies  were  univer- 
sally hated,  and  died  miserably.  The  life  and 
sayings  of  Socrates  have  been  transmitted  to  us 
by  his  two  most  eminent  disciples,  Xenophon 
and  Plato.  By  his  wife  Xantippc,  rendered  pro- 
verbial by  the  violence  of  her  temper,  he  had 
several  children.  Sclileiermacher,  in  his  “ Essay 
on  the  Worth  of  Socrates  as  a Philosopher,” 
observes,  “If  he  went  about  in  the  service  of 
the  god  to  justify  the  celebrated  oracle  (the 
Delphic  response,  ‘ Know  thyself  ’),  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  utmost  point  he  reached  could 
have  been  simply  to  know  that  lie  knew  nothing ; 
there  was  a step  beyond  this  which  he  must 
have  taken,— that  of  knowing  what  knowledge 
is.”  b.  at  Athens,  468  b.c.  ; d.  399  b.c. 

Soceates,  surnamed  the  Scholastic,  wrote 
an  ecclesiastical  history  from  the  period  where 
Eusebius  ends,— that  is,  from  the  year  306 
to  439.  Being  a layman,  and  not  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  subjects  he  treated,  his 
work  is  frequently  inaccurate.  _ It  was  published 
with  Eusebius,  &c.,  at  Cambridge,  b.  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  flourished  in  the  6th  century. 

S ceue,  Hubert  le,  sur,  an  eminent  French 
sculptor,  who  settled  in  England  about  1630. 
lie  modelled  and  cast  the  statue  of  Charles  I.  at 
Charing  Cross.  The  pedestal  is  from  the  design 
of  Grinling  Gibbons.  The  statue  was  not  erected 
when  the  civil  war  burst  forth;  and  the  Parlia- 
ment  disposed  of  it  to  one  John  Rivet,  a brazier, 
who  lived  at  the  “ dial  near  Holborn  Conduit.” 
The  brazier  was  ordered  to  break  up  the  statue; 
hut  he,  instead,  concealed  it  by  burying  it  in  the 
ground,  and,  in  1674,  after  the  Restoration,  it 
was  placed  on  its  present  site  at  the  expense  of 
the  crown.  A story  used  to  be  told  about  the 
artist’s  discovering  that  he  had  omitted  the 
saddle-girth  in  his  work,  after  the  statue  had 
been  set  up,  and  that  thereupon  he  destroyed 
himself.  But,  unfortunately  for  this  legend,  it 
is  shown  that  the  sculptor  died  before  the 
statue  was  erected;  and,  moreover,  the  saddle- 
girth  is  there.  Le  Sceur  modelled  many  other 
works,  which  have  been  destroyed  or  lost.  d.  in 
England,  about  1670. 

Solandee,  Daniel  Charles,  so-lan'-der,  an 
eminent  Swedish  naturalist,  and  the  pupil  of 
Linmeus,  took  his  degree  as  doctor  or  medi- 
cine at  Upsal,  and  in  1760  visited  England. 
At  the  request  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  lie  accom- 
panied him  in  the  voyage  round  the  world  with 
Captain  Cook.  In  1773  lie  was  appointed  under- 
librarian  of  the  British  Museum.  He  wrote  a 
“ Description  of  the  Collection  of  Petrifactions 
found  in  Hampshire,”  and  given  to  the  British 
Museum;  “Observations  on  Natural  History  in 
Cook’s  Voyage,”  and  left  a mass  of  valuable 
manuscripts,  which  arc  contained  m the  Bntisn 
Museum.  n.atNordland,  Sweden,  1736;  n.  1/82. 

Solano,  F.  M„  so-ld-no,  Marquis  or  Socarro, 
a Spanish  nobleman,  who,  in  1796,  entered  the 
army  of  the  French  republic  as  a volunteer,  lie 
930 
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subsequently  became  captain-general  of  Andai 
lusia  and  governor  of  Madrid ; but  was,  in  1803 
killed  by  the  people  of  the  latter  city  for  alleged 
sympathy  with  the  French  invaders.  This  wai 
the  first  act  of  resistance  offered  by  the  Spaniard! 
to  Napoleon. 

Solaeio,  Antonio  de,  go-la! -re-o,  an  emineni 
Italian  painter,  who  was  by  birth  a gipsd 
whence  he  was  termed  II  Zingaro.  He  wai 
taken  into  the  house  of  Colantonio  del  Fiore,  I 
Neapolitan  artist,  as  a maker  of  iron  implement: 
The  daughter  of  Colantonio  and  Solario  fcli  i 
love  with  each  other;  but  the  father  declare 
that  his  child  should  marry  no  one  whose  repi 
tation  as  a painter  was  not  as  great  as  bis  owi 
Solario  thereupon  proceeded  to  study  the  ar 
and,  in  nine  years,  made  such  progress  that  h 
gained  Colantonio’s  consent  to  the  marriag 
This  story  closely  resembles  that  told  of  Quenti 
Matsys.  Solario  also  excelled  as  an  illuminate 
of  MSS.  and  Bibles,  b.  in  the  Abruzzi,  aboe 
13S2;  d.  1466. 

Solignac,  Peter  Joseph,  Chevalier  de,  so- 
lecn-yak,  a French  historian,  who  became  secra 
tary  to  Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland,  and  wrote 
history  of  that  country.  His  other  works  ar« 
an  “ Eloge  upon  Stanislaus ;”  the  “ Amours  a 
Horace;”  and  a treatise  on  education,  b.  0 
Montpellier,  1687 ; n.  1773. 

Soliman,  Ebn  Abd-al-Malek,  sol-i-man',  th 
seventh  caliph  of  the  Ommiyades  race,  wh 
commenced  his  reign  in  715.  He  conquered  th 
territory  upon  the  south  coast  of  the  Caspiax 
and  dispatched  his  brother  Moslemah  to  besieg 
Constantinople  with  a powerful  fleet  and  army 
but  the  fleet  was  destroyed  by  the  Greek  fin 
He  was  about  to  proceed  to  reinforce  Moslems 
when  he  died  in  Syria,  717. 

Soliman,  Ebn  Cutulmisli,  the  founder  of  th 
first  Turkish  dynasty  in  Asia  Mmor,  was 
Seljukian  prince,  and  was,  in  1074,  provide 
with  an  army  for  the  conquest  of  the  IV  est,  li 
Malek  Shah,  sultan  of  Persia.  He  subjugate! 
almost  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and  planted  h 
capital  at  Nictca,  less  than  a hundred  miles  froa 
Constantinople.  In  1034  he  obtained  possessioi 
of  Antioch  by  stratagem ; but,  refusing  to  pal 
tribute  for  the  city,  as  its  former  masters,  th 
Greeks,  had  done,  lie  was  involved  in  a war  wifi 
its  suzerain,  Moslcm-cbn-Koreish,  prince  * 
Aleppo,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  eitlm 
killed  in  battle  or  to  have  perished  by  Ins  owi 
hand  after  a defeat,  in  1086. 

Soliman,  Ebn-al-Hakem,  a Moorish  chid 
who  became  king  of  Cordova,  in  1009.  Afta 
undergoing  various  changes  of  fortune,  he  IcM 
his  kingdom  and  life  in  1016.  The  discovery  o 
the  Azores  is  stated  to  have  been  made  durih 
his  reign. 

Soliman,  Tchclibi,  the  Noble,  the  son  o 
Bajazet  1.,  after  whose  defeat  at  Angora,  li 
Timur,  in  1402,  made  his  escape  to  Europe,  an 
established  himself  at  Adrianople,  where  11 
reigned  during  several  years.  In  1406  ho  a 
tempted  to  subdue  the  Asiatic  provinces,  b'l 
was  recalled  to  Adrianople  by  an  insurrection 
excited  against  his  rule  by  his  brother  Mousi 
who  was  defeated.  The  latter  again  marehe 
against  Soliman  in  1410,  and  defeated  and  sle 
him,  near  Adrianople.  Mousa  was  himself  cH 
throned  in  1413,  by  Mahomet  I.  Soliman  wasl 
patron  of  literature,  and  one  of  the  bravest  an 
most  generous  princes  of  the  line  of  Otlmian. 

Soliman  1.  (tenth  Ottoman  sultan),  surname, 
the  Magnificent,  succeeded  his  father,  Selim  ll 
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in  1520.  Having  concluded  a truce  with  Ismael 
sophi  of  Persia,  and  quelled  a rebellion  in  Syria’ 
he  turned  his  arms  against  Europe.  In  1521  he 
took  Belgrade,  and  in  the  following  year  Rhodes 
fell  into  his  hands,  after  an  obstinate  defence 
In  1529  he  made  himself  master  of  Buda,  and 
then  laid  siege  to  Vienna,  whence  he  was  obliged 
to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  120,000  men  °In 
1534  he  marched  into  the  East,  and  took  Tauris 
from  the  Persians,  but  was  soon  afterwards 
defeated  by  the  Shah.  His  forces  were  also 
repulsed  before  Malta;  but  he  took  the  isle  of 
Chios  in  1566.  He  was  a poet,  legislator,  and 
warrior  of  eminent  greatness  for  an  Oriental 
He  encouraged  arts  and  literature,  made  roads 
bridges,  erected  noble  mosques  and  public  build- 
ings, and  superintended  the  compilation  of  an 
administrative  code.  n.  1493;  n.  at  Szigeth 
Hungary,  1566. 

Soliman  II.  became  sultan  upon  the  deposi- 
tion  of  his  brother,  Mahomet  IV.,  in  1687.  His 
life  had  been  spent,  up  to  his  46th  year,  in  the 
seraglio,  where  lie  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  Koran.  Under  his  weak  rule,  the 
lurks  were  defeated  in  Hungary  and  in  Servia. 
D.  at  Constantinople,  1691. 

Solimena,  Francis,  so'-le-mai'-na,  an  Italian 
painter,  whose  reputation  was  so  great  that  many 
princes  of  Europe  gave  him  invitations  to  their 
courts,  which  he  declined.  The  emperor  Charles 
VI.  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood 

Nap'lesS  1747a  P°et'  B'  nCar  NaPles>  1657  J D-  at 

Caius  Julius,  so-li'-nus,  a Roman 
writer,  whose  Polyhistor,”  a compilation  of 

^,nd  £eooraphical  remarks,  was  pub- 
lhslied  by  Mommsen  at  Berlin,  in  1864.  Solinus 
has  been  called  Pliny’s  ape,  from  his  having  so 

& 7 that  writer-  Supposed  to  have 

lived  in  the  3rd  century. 

Ju-an  Diaz, dG’  S0'mIees>  an  eminent 
Spamsh  navigator,  who,with  Pinzon, discovered 
Wan,  in 1508,  explored  the  bay  of  Rio  Janeiro 
a Vf  • and  learning  from  the  natives  that  a 
fhfiriIerJPara&ua^a)  cxisted  further  along 

me  coast:.  Tip  cn+  om'l  1 1 ® 
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tlin  „„„  1 \ uAi&uiu  lurcner  along 

the  S'  he  SC-1  sai1  for  sPain.  and  obtained 
if7wu  8 Passion  to  make  conquests  upon 

Droeeeat8'  He  returncd  t0  Ei°  Janeiro,  and 
near  od  “i  a south-westerly  route,  landed 
vider,  k?  between  Realdonado  and  Monte- 
in  bTi  -vas-  the.rc  ,kyicd  by  the  Indians, 
P1!3  r.lver  is  the  Rio  de  Solis. 

dramtiem?0tf°ni<ideiia  SPanish  historian  and 
matic  poet,  who  became  secretary  to  Philip 

afterron, a historiographer  of  the  Indies,  but 
man;a±f,ntcrcdint0  holy  orders.  He  wrote 
13  the  “ CS  anr  P.ocms»  but  his  great  work 
It  Iris  Wn  ft0ry  Conquest  of  Mexico.” 

send  ',ccn ‘jnnslaled  into  English  by  Town- 
Rd'  B-  at  Plaeenzia,  1610 ; n.  1686. 7 

rabbi  am l°nhvC,C0  V‘r?a»  8ol'-o-inon,  a Spanish 
Jews  RomhfyhiC1?nVW  ^-Wrotc  a hist°ry  of  the 

bin  o\vn  t m , n ? frUC  n -°f  the  TemPle  t0 

Printed  at  Am  Latin  .vcr810n  of  which  was 
thelfh  century  ^ m 165L  Flourishcd  ^ 
wl'r?^0^I0N’  Pen  d°b  JaBa,  an  African  prince 

« .coSoS, ‘ i’y  Ks  ‘*‘5'!'  ta  WJl.Kbe 

fiold  fA  ni°l'L  ,-  :,lvcs>  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
ca  riedianAEngllsh  caPtain>  by  whom  ho  was 
Oene-o|to^m,?rica>  and  disposed  of  to  a planter, 
brought  ifimht°nri|?  Parchased -bw  freedom,  and 
he  wn  to  England.  While  in  England 

b]mim8-C1lp  °-'cd. ln  the  library  of  Sir  Ilans 
c in  translating  Arabic  manuscripts.  He 


was  afterwards  sent  back  to  his  own  country 
with  many  valuable  presents.  7 

onenfTfin  S°P0n’  plater  of  Athens,  and 
one  ot  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece  was  de- 
scended from  the  royal  house  of  Codrus  and 
was  the  relation  of  Pisistratus.  After  studying 
philosophy  at  Athens,  he  travelled  into  various 
countries  to  increase  his  knowledge.  0,1  hi 
-ta-b°me.  b®, found  his  countrymen  divided 

conffitS’  aw  tbe  State  reduoed  t0  a wretched 
condition  Having  composed  a poem  upon  the 

loss  of  Salami s,  he  recited  it  in  the  Agora  with 

so  much  efiect  that  an  expedition  was  organized 

£ -in  " 'IT™*  °f  the  PJace-  0f'  thatgunder: 
g’  ,?olon  -vvas  uppo'uted  the  chief,  and 
the  result  proving  brilliantly  successful  he  be- 
came the  most  popular  man  in  the  state  and 
was  soon  afterwards  unanimously  elected  archon 
and  sovereign  legislator.  He  discharged  his 
high  office  with  great  wisdom  and  integrity  in- 

KSref0r?l.in  every  department,  ami- 
loiat  ing  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  amending 
the  rigorous  code  of  Draco.  After  completing 
Ins  legislation,  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  retire 

almffid  to1  ha  r ^ yCars’  w.hich  request  being 
acceded  to,  he  went  upon  a journey  into  I<>vm 

and  Asia  Minor.  Subsequently  t7  Ss  return 
Pisistratus  became  tyrant  of  Athens,  and  Solon’ 
finding  that  he  could  not  prevent  his  retaining’ 
absolute  power,  encouraged  him  to  rule  the 
people  with  moderation,  n.  in  the  island  of 
balanns,  about  638  n.c. ; d.  about  559  n.c. 

<(  itn  acaount  of  Solon’s  laws,  see  Thirlwall’s 

History  of  Greece,”  vol.  ii. 

Soltikov,  Simon,  soV-ii-kof,  a Russian  gene- 
ral,  who  was  the  favourite  of  the  empress 
Elizabeth,  and  commanded  the  army  which  de- 
feated Frederick  the  Great  at  Kunnersdorf  He 
became  a marshal,  and  governor  of  Moscow. 

Soltikov,  Ivan,  a Russian  general,  and  son 
of  the  preceding,  conducted  two  highly  sue- 

Eft  SSTaTM  lsdi\sa 
“ S0Vem0r  0f  Mos“w: 

Soltikov,  Count  Sergius,  was  of  the  same 
bpT"1,f,as  .the  Preceding,  and  was  the  first  lover 
of  Cathanne  II.,  while  she  was  yet  grand- 
duchess.  He  was  banished  from  the  corn-  by 
the  empress  Elizabeth,  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  Sweden,  where  he  died. 

Somers,  John,  Lord,  sicm'-ers,  an  eminent 
English  lawyer  and  writer  upon  jurisprudence1 
who  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford! 
whence  he  rem?ved  to  the  Middle  Temple  Ho 
distinguished  himself  at  the  bar,  and  in  1681  was 
concerned  m writing  a piece  entitled  “A  Just 
anil  Modest  Vindication  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  last  two  Parliaments.”  Ho  was  one  of  the 
counsel  for  the  seven  bishops : in  the  Convention 
1 arhament  he  represented  the  city  of  Worcester 
and,  alter  the  flight  of  James  II.,  was  one  of  the 
managers  lor  the  House  of  Commons,  at  a eon- 
ference  with  the  Lords  about  the  word  “ abdi- 

i.mCr  l i\fter  the  of0rac&e  ascended  the 
English  throne  as  William  III.,  Somers  was  ap . 
pointed  solicitor-general,  and,  in  1692,  attorney, 
genera  and  lord  keeper.  In  1697  lie  was  mado 
chancellor,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Somers  • lmt 
in  1700  the  seals  were  taken  from  him  and  ho 
was  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdemea- 
nours ; lie  was,  however,  acquitted  by  the  Lords 
Between  the  years  1708-10  he  was  president  nP 
the  council  under  Queen  Anne;  but,  after  tlm 
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latter  date,  his  health  became  too  infirm  to 
admit  of  his  playing  any  important  part  in  the 
politics  of  his  time.  A collection  of  scarce 
pamphlets,  principally  from  his  library,  was 
published  hr  1749,  under  the  title  of  “ Somers’s 
Tracts,”  and  afterwards,  in  1815,  upon  which 
occasion  the  “ Tracts”  were  edited  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  The  principal  works  of  Lord  Somers 
were,  “Brief  History  of  the  Succession  of  the 
Crown  of  England,”  and  “The  Security  of  Eng- 
lishmen’s Lives;  or,  the  Trust,  Powers,  and 
Duties  of  the  Grand  Juries  of  England.” 
Burke,  in  his  “ Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in 
France,”  observed  “ I never  desire  to  be  thought 
a better  Whig  than  Lord  Somers,  or  to  under- 
stand the  principles  of  the  Revolution  of  1688 
better  than  those  by  whom  it  was  brought 
about.”  Lord  Somers  was  a great  constitutional 
lawyer,  a virtuous  patriot,  aud  a patron  of  learn- 
ing. b.  at  Worcester,  about  1650 ; n.  1716. 

Somerset,  Robert  Carr,  more  properly  Ker, 
Viscount  Rochester,  and  afterwards  Earl  of, 
mm'-er-set , one  of  the  favourites  of  James  I.,  was 
a descendant  of  the  Kers  of  Feinihurst,  and 
was  at  first  a sewer  or  page  to  the  earl  of  Dun- 
bar. Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  while  on  a visit  to 
Scotland,  became  acquainted  with  him,  and 
brought  him  to  London,  where  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  King  James,  who  took 
him  into  favour,  with  the  intention  of  teaching 
him  Latin.  The  handsome  Ker  rose  rapidly ; 
he  was  created  a knight  of  the  Bath,  Viscount 
Rochester,  and,  upon  his  marriage  with  the 
profligate  countess  of  Esses,  in  1613,  earl  of 
Somerset.  The  accomplished  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury had  assisted  Ker  with  his  pen  until  this 
period.  He  had,  however,  always  opposed  the 
marriage,  and  when  he  found  that  his  advice 
had  been  so  completely  disregarded,  his  resent- 
ment towards  the  countess  of  Essex  was  ex- 
pressed in  bitter  satire,  and  in  conversation. 
Through  the  machinations  of  the  countess. 
Overbury  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where, 
some  time  afterwards,  his  death  took  place  in 
a mysterious  manner.  ( See  Overbuey,  Sir 

Thomas.)  During  two  years,  the  earl  ot  So- 
merset and  his  wife  rested  under  the  suspicion 
of  having  got  rid  of  Overbury  by  poison.  In 
1615,  James  having  by  this  time  taken  into  Ins 
favour  George  Villiers,  another  handsome  youth, 
Somerset  and  his  countess  were  brought  to 
trial.  Their  guilt  was  clearly  established;  never- 
theless, they  escaped,  while  their  agents  were 
executed.  Somerset  lost  the  king’s  favour,  aud 
retired  to  the  country  with  his  wife,  upon  a 
pension  of  £4000  per  annum.  The  old  king  in- 
vited him  to  court  a year  before  Ins  death ; but 
Ker  never  again  appeared  hi  public  life.  d.  1645. 

Somerville,  William,  sum'-er-vil,  an  English 
poet,  who,  after  completing  his  education  at  the 
university  of  Oxford,  settled  upon  his  pateinal 
estate,  where  he  diverted  his  leisure  with 
poetical  composition.  He  wrote  Ihc  Chase, 
“Field  Sports,”  aud  some  fables  and  tales. 
B.  at  Edstone,  Warwickshire,  1603  ; d.  1743. 

Somerville,  Mrs.  Mary,  an  eminent  modern 
scientific  writer,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  in- 
structed in  the  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences  by  her  father,  ail  olliccr  in  the  Ko)  a 
Marines.  After  becoming  the  wife  oi  Dr.  Somer- 
ville, she  distinguished  herself  by  making  some 
experiments  on  the  magnetic  influence  ot  tne 
solar  rays  of  the  spectrum.  It  was  to  Lord 
Brougham,  however,  that  her  introduction 
to  scientific  literature  was  chiefly  due.  that 
063 


enlightened  nobleman  engaged  her  to  supply  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge 
with  a popular  resumd  of  the  great  work  of  the 


French  mathematician  Laplace,  entitled  the 
“ Mdeaniquc  Celeste.”  The  popular  account  of 


this  profound  work  was  given  to  the  public 
under  the  title  of  “The  Mechanism  of  the 


Heavens,”  in  1833.  She  subsequently  pro-  j 
duced,  “On  the  Connection  of  the  Physical 
Sciences,”  and  “Physical  Geography.”  Her 
services  to  literature  were  acknowledged  by  an  j 
honorary  membership  of  the  Royal  Astronomi- 
cal Society,  and  a pension  of  £300  per  annum  j 
from  the  civil  list  fund.  In  her  admirable  ] 
works,  such  abstruse  subjects  as  gravitation, 
the  figure  of  the  earth,  the  tides,  heat,  clean- 
city,  and  comets,  are  treated  of  with  a clear- 
ness, easiness,  and  precision  of  style  which 
make  her  writings  most  valuable  to  the 
non-scientific  reader,  b.  at  Burntisland,  Fife- 
shire,  1790. 

Sommaeiva,  Giovanni  Battista  de,  som'-ma- 
re'-va,  director  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  was 
educated  for  the  law,  and  practised  as  an  advo- 
cate until  the  outburst  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, when,  adopting  the  republican  theories, 
which  at  that  period  were  the  passport  of  an 
able  and  ambitious  man  to  fame  and  position, 
he  became  secretary-general  of  the  directory  of 
the  Cisalpine  republic,  and  subsequently  direc- 
tor. After  the  Austrian  occupation,  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  Paris.  He  was  a man  of  culti- 
vated tastes,  and  expended  the  whole  of  his 


large  fortune  in  forming  a collection  of  art- 


treasures  which  became  famous  throughout 
Europe,  n.  at  Milan,  about  1760;  n.  1826.  j 
Somneb,  William,  som'-ner,  a learned  English 
antiquary,  who  published  “ The  Antiquities  of 
PintPi-hiivv  ” a “Saxon  Dictionary,”  and  a ! 


Canterbury,”  a “Saxon  Dictionary,”  and  a 
treatise  on  “The  Roman  Ports  and  Forts  in 
Kent.”  b.  at  Canterbury,  1606;  d.  1669. 

Sonnerat,  Pierre,  son'-ne-ra,  an  eminent 
French  traveller,  who,  early  in  life,  was  taken 
by  his  father  to  the  Isle  of  France  (Mauritius). 
His  life  was  spent  in  travelling  and  exploration. 
He  introduced  the  bread-fruit,  the  cocoa,  and 
other  trees  to  the  Islands  of  France  and  Bour- 


bon. His  principal  works  were,  “Vo>a;;c  to 
New  Guinea,”  and  “ Voyage  to  the  East  Indies 


and  China.”  b.  at  Lyons,  1745  ; n.  1814. 

Sonnini  de  Manoncoubt,  Charles  Nicholas 
Sigisbert,  son-ne'-r.e,  an  eminent  French  natu- . 
ralist,  who  entered  the  service  of  liis  country ; 
as  marine  engineer,  and  in  1772  was  dispatched  \ 
to  the  colony  of  Cayenne,  where  he  rendered ; 
great  services,  for  which  he  was  made  lieu- 
tenant.  He  was  subsequently  engaged  as  en- 
gineer in  Africa,  and,  after  travelling  m Greece  j 
and  Asia  Minor,  returned  to  France;  but 
his  post  having  been  taken  from  him  at  the 
Revolution,  he  devoted  himself  to  seicucc.  He 
wrote  “Travels  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt; 
“Travels  in  Greece  and  Turkey;”  and  also  j 
contributed  to  tlie  “ Natural  History”  of  Luflon. 
b.  at  Lunevillc,  1751;  d.  at  Paris,  1812. 

Sontag,  Henrietta,  son' -tag,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  singers  of  her  age,  was  sprung 
from  a theatrical  family,  and  trod  the  stage 
when  yet  a child;  playing  juvenile  parts  m the 
theatres  of  Darmstadt,  Berlin,  and  Prague. 
Her  precocious  talents  obtained  her  admission 
into  tlie  music-school  of  that  city;  where  she 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  sound  knowledge  ot 
her  art  for  which  she  was  so  highly  distin. 
guished.  Before  she  was  eighteen  she  was  the 
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pvima  donna  of  the  Berlin  stage,  and  the  idol  of 
the  society  of  that  capital ; whence  she  soon 
afterwards  went  to  Paris.  She  appeared  in  both 
Paris  and  London  in  1823,  where  her  youth  and 
beauty,  her  fresh  and  charming  voice,  and  the 
high  finish  and  exquisite  purity  of  her  style, 
gave  universal  delight,  She  left  England  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  not  to  return  for  many 
years.  Her  retirement  from  the  stage,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  marriage  with  Count  Bossi,  a 
Piedmontese  nobleman,  known  both  as  a soldier 
and  a diplomatist,  immediately  followed.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  she  returned  to  the 
stage,  and  being  offered  an  engagement  at  Her 
Majesty’s  Theatre,  at  a salary  of  £7000  for  the 
season,  she  reappeared  there  in  1819,  and  was 
received  with  warm  applause  by  the  audiences 
who  again  thronged  to  hear  her.  Madame 
Sontag  paid  a visit  to  America  in  1852,  and 
after  making  a triumphant  tom’  over  the  United 
States,  was  induced  to  go  to  Mexico,  where 
unhappily  she  fell  a victim  to  cholera  while 
preparing  to  make  her  first  appearance  before 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Montezuma,  n.  at 
Coblentz,  1805 ; d.  1854. 

Sophia,  so-fi'-a,  Princess  and  regent  of  Rus- 
sia, was  the  daughter  of  Alexis  Michaelowitch 
by  his  first  marriage,  as  Peter  the  Great  was 
the  offspring  of  the  second.  When  Peter  and 
Ivan  V.  were  proclaimed  joint  sovereigns  of 
Russia,  Sophia  was  intrusted  with  the  high 
functions  of  regent.  She  was  an  ambitious  and 
turbulent  woman,  and  excited  a revolt  against 
Peter,  whom  she  wished  to  remove  from  the 
government,  but.  was  defeated  and  banished. 
She  died  in  a convent,  1704. 

Sophocles,  sof-o-klees,  a celebrated  tragic 
poet  of  Athens.  His  first  tragedy  was  produced 
upon  the  stage  n.c.  468,  and  upon  that  occa- 
sion he  won  the  prize,  although  he  contended 
against  iEschylus,  the  greatest  dramatist  of  his 
time.  In  410  n.c.  he  brought  out  his  thirty- 
second  play ; after  which  he  distinguished  him- 
self as  a statesman  and  a general.  Sharing  the 
command  with  Pericles,  he  bore  an  honourable 
part. in  several  battles.  Of  his  private  life 
nothing  is  known.  He  is  stated  to  have  com- 
posed 130  plays,  and,  although  he  had  TEschy- 
lus,  Euripides,  and  other  illustrious  writers  for 
rivals,  he  gained  the  first  prize  twenty  times. 
Only  seven  complete  plays  of  his  are  extant. 

I here  are  several  English  translations  of  his 
works,  n.  495  b.c.  ; d.  406  b.c. 

Sophonisba,  sof'-o-nis'-ba,  the  daughter  of 
Hasdrubal,  general  of  the  Carthaginian  forces, 
and  the  wife  of  Syphax,  king  of  Numidia. 

hen  her  husband  was  defeated  by  Masinissa, 
she  lell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor,  who  mar- 
ried her.  This  union,  however,  was  soon  inter- 
rupted by  Scipio  Africanus,  who  obliged  Masi- 
nissa to  quit  his  new  spouse:  on  which  she 
poisoned  herself,  b.c.  203. 

Sorbie'he,  Samuel,  sor-be-air,  a French 
wnter,  who  abandoned  the  study  of  divinity  for 
that  of  physic.  He  corresponded  with  Hobbes, 
vnoso  letters  ho  used  to  send  to  Gassendi  as 
his  own,  and  having  transcribed  the  answers, 
sent  them  to  Hobbes,  who,  in  consequence, 
conceived  a high  opinion  of  his  abilities.  Ilis 
Journey  to  England”  is  full  of  gross  false- 
hoods, and  his  other  works  are  trifling,  b in 
France,  1615  ; d.  at  Rome,  1670. 

Soebonne,  Robert  dc,  sor'-bun,  a learned 
irench  ecclesiastic,  and  founder  of  the  col- 
CgC  Ut  WhiCh  ,JCars  his  namc>  was 


Soubise 


confessor  and  chaplain  to  St.  Louis,  who  had 
a great  esteem  for  him,  and  gave  him  the 
canonry  of  Cambray.  He  founded  the  college 
ol  the  Sorbonnc  in  1252.  b.  in  Champagne, 
1201;  D.  1271.  1 ° ’ 

Soebt,  Henry  Clinton,  sor'-be,  a modern 
English  geologist,  who  contributed  some  ex- 
ecllent  papers  on  the  structure  of  rocks  to  the 
transactions”  and  “Proceedings”  of  the 
learned  societies  of  England.  He  was  elected 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1857.  b.  at 
Sheffield,  1826. 

Sosigenes,  so-sij'-e-necs,  an  astronomer  of 
Egypt,  who  was  invited  to  Rome  by  Julius 
Gaisar,  for  the  reformation  of  the  calendar.  He 
faxed  the  year  at  365  days,  called  the  Julian 
year,  which  commenced  48  b.c.  His  works 
are  lost. 

Sostuaths,  sos-fra-tus,  a celebrated  architect 
of  Cnidos,  who  was  invited  to  Egypt  by  Ptolemy 
I hiladelphus,  at  whose  command  he  constructed 
the  tower  of  Pharos,  in  the  Bay  of  Alexandria, 
on  which  he  placed  this  inscription “ Sos- 
tratus  of  Cnidos,  son  of  Lexiphanes,  to  the  gods 
who  protect  navigation.”  This  structure  was 
one  oi  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world. 
He  flourished  273  b.c. 

Sotheby,  William,  sothe'-be,  an  English 
writer,  who,  after  serving  as  an  officer  in  the 
10th  dragoons,  retired  to  his  estate  near  South- 
ampton, where,  as  well  as  in  London  at  a sub- 
sequent period,  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  litera-  . 
ture.  He  produced  some  tragedies  and  poems, 
and  translated  Wicland’s  “Oberon,”  the  “ Geor- 
gies,” “Iliad,”  and  “Odyssey.”  b.  1757; d.  1833. 

. boTHEBN,  Edward  Askew,  suth'-ron,  an  Eng- 
lish comedian  who  gained  considerable  cele- 
brity for  his  clever  impersonation  of  “Lord 
Dundreary,”  in  a play  called  “The  American 
Cousin,”  written  by  himself.  He  played  this 
character  in  England  and  America  about  2000 
times,  b.  at  Liverpool,  1830. 

Soio,  Domingo,  so'-to,  a learned  Spanish 
divine,  who  studied  at  Alcala  and  at  Paris- 
after  which  lie  entered  among  the  Dominicans 
He  became  professor  of  divinity  at  Salamanca’ 
and  was  appointed  confessor  to  Charles  V who 
sent  him  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  His  principal 
works  are,  “ Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,”  commentaries  upon  Aristotle,  and 
some  Latin  treatises  on  theology,  b.  at  Se- 
govia, 1494 ; d.  at  Salamanca,  1560.— There  was 
another  Dominican  of  this  name,  who  went  to 
England  with  Philip  II.,  husband  of  Mary,  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  t he  Roman  Catholic 
religion  in  the  two  universities.  He  wrote  some 
theological  works,  d.  1563. 

Soto,  Ferdinand  dc,  a Spanish  adventurer, 
who  accompanied  Pizarro  to  Peru,  and  subse- 
quently obtained  from  Charles  V.  the  required 
permission  to  conquer  Florida,  and  was  also 
nominated  governor  of  Cuba.  In  1528  lie  re- 
stored Ilavannah,  which  had  been  despoiled  by 
some  French  pirates.  In  1539  he  penetrated 
into  Florida,  and  made  several  expeditions  to 
the  neighbouring  countries,  in  one  of  which  lie 
was  slam,  about  1542. 

Soubise,  Benjamin  do  Rohan,  Baron  of  Fron- 
tenai,  soo'-beese,  a celebrated  French  Hugue- 
not general,  was  the  brother  of  the  duke  do 
Rohan,  the  chief  of  the  Reform  party,  and  ac- 
quired the  art  of  war  under  Maurice  of  Nassau 
in  Holland.  In  1621  the  Protestant  Assembly 
ol.  Rochelle  invested  him  with  the  command  in 
Brittany,  Anjou,  and  Poitou.  Louis  XIII.  in 
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person  besieged  him  in  St.  Jean  d’Angely,  and 
summoned  him  to  surrender;  upon  which 
Soubise  wrote  in  reply,  “ I am  his  majesty’s 
very  humble  servant;  but  the  execution  of  his 
commands  is  not  in  my  power, — Benjamin  de 
Rohan.”  The  place  was,  however,  taken  by 
the  king,  after  an  obstinate  defence  of  a month. 
Soubise  received  the  royal  pardon,  but  he  did 
not  desert  the  cause  of  the  Reformation ; and 
in  1G22,  at  the  head  of  8000  men,  made  him- 
self master  of  Olonne  and  threatened  Nantes. 
On  being  again  defeated  and  proscribed  as  a 
rebel,  he  fled  to  Rochelle,  and  afterwards  re- 
paired to  England  and  next  to  Germany,  to 
implore  succours ; but  failed  in  both  countries. 
He  received  the  royal  pardon  in  1622,  and  re- 
mained peaceable  during  three  years ; but, 
at  the  termination  of  that  period,  suddenly 
seized  upon  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  made  a dash  upon 
the  royal  fleet  at  Blavet,  in  Brittany,  boarded 
and  took  the  vessels,  and  cannonaded  the  fort, 
by  which  he  was  repulsed.  He,  however,  main- 
tained the  command  of  the  sea  between  Nantes 
and  Bordeaux.  Proclaimed  admiral  of  the  Pro- 
testant church,  he  next  gave  battle  to  the  royal 
fleet,  but  was  defeated,  after  a smart  engage- 
ment ; upon  which  he  attacked  the  royalists  at 
the  Isle  of  Rhe  with  3000  men.  Again  van- 
quished, he  had  recourse  to  flight,  and,  passing 
over  to  England,  induced  Charles  I.  to  interpose 
in  his  behalf.  Although  Charles  obtained  his 
pardon,  Soubise  remained  in  England,  and  soon 
afterwards  sailed  with  an  English  fleet,  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  for 
Rochelle,  where  they  were  refused  admittance. 
A second  expedition,  under  Denbigh,  the  bro- 
ther-in-law of  Buckingham,  also  failed.  Still 
Soubise  persevered;  and  a third  expedition  was 
about  to  set  sail  from  Portsmouth,  when  Buck- 
ingham, who  was  to  have  had  the  command  of 
it,  was  assassinated  by  Felton.  The  English 
officers  who  had  seen  Soubise  and  the  duke  in 
animated  conversation  a few  hours  before,  and 
not  being  acquainted  with  the  French  language, 
accused  the  Huguenot  leader  of  the  murder. 
Soubise  would  probably  have  been  sacrificed  to 
the  popular  resentment,  had  not  Felton  come 
forward  and  admitted  the  deed.  The  earl  ot 
I.indscy  took  the  command;  but,  while  he  and 
Soubise  were  quarrelling  together,  the  Roehellais 
were  compelled  to  capitulate,  liis  after-years, 
during  which  he  was  constantly  intriguing 
against  the  French  monarchy,  were  passed  in 
England,  n.  1589 ; n.  in  England,  1641. 

Souchai,  Jean  Baptiste,  soo'-skai,  a French 
writer,  who  was  counsellor  to  the  king,  and 
professor  of  eloquence  in  the  royal  college.  He 
published  a translation  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s 
“ Vulgar  Errors,”  an  edition  of  Ausonius,  and 
dissertations  in  the  “Memoirs”  of  the  Academy 
of  Belles-Lettres,  b. 1687;  d.  1746. 

Souciet,  Stephen,  soo'-se-ai,  a French  divine, 
who  was  librarian  in  the  college  of  Louis  the 
Great.  His  works  are,  “Astronomical  Obser- 
vations made  in  China;”  “Dissertations  on 
Difficult  Passages  of  Scripture;”  “Dissertations 
against  the  Chronology  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.” 
B.  in  France,  1671;  d.  1744. 

Soufflot,  James  Germain,  soof-jlo,  a French 
architect,  who  improved  himself  in  Italy,  and, 
on  his  return  to  France,  became  superintendent 
of  the  royal  buildings.  His  greatest  work  is 
the  church  of  St.  Gcndvievc  at  Paris,  b.  near 
Auxcrrc,  1713  ; d.  1781. 

Soulib',  Melchior  Frederick,  soo'-lc-ai,  a 
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French  novelist  and  dramatist,  who  was  edu- 
cated lor  the  bar,  and  was  admitted  as  an  ad- 
vocate; but,  obtaining  little  practice,  turned 
his  attention  to  literature,  for  which  he  had 
always  a marked  predilection.  He  produced  a 
small  collection  of  poems,  in  a volume  entitled 
“Amours  Francises,”  which  attracted  no 
notice.  The  young  author,  left  without  any 
resources,  was  compelled  to  take  service  as  fore- 
man to  an  upholsterer.  In  this  situation  he 
remained  until  1828,  when  his  drama  entitled 
“Romeo  and  Juliet”  having  been  successful 
upon  the  stage,  he  was  enabled  to  take  his 
place  among  the  litterateurs  of  his  day.  With 
the  production  of  “ Clotilde”  his  reputation  as 
a dramatist  was  fixed.  He  next  commenced 
contributing  romances  to  the  French  news- 
papers, and  succeeded  so  well  in  this  new  walk, 
that  in  a short  time  he  became  the  most  popular 
romancist  of  the  day.  This  position  he  occupied 
until  1843,  when  Dumas  and  Eugene  Sue,  fol- 
lowing in  his  steps,  somewhat  eclipsed  his  fame. 
He  remained,  however,  a popular  writer  until 
his  death.  His  best  romances  are,  “ Mdmoires 
du  Diable,”  “ Deux  Cadavres,”  and  “ L’Homtnc 
de  Lettres.”  b.  at  Foix,  department  of  Ariegc, 
1800 ; d.  at  Bievre,  1S47. 

Soulouque,  or  Faustin  I.,  soo-loolc’,  ex- 
emperor of  Hayti,  was  born  a slave,  but  was 
manumitted  while  in  his  childhood.  At  14  he 
assisted  in  expelling  the  French  from  Hayti. 
He  rose  through  the  different  grades  of  the 
republican  army,  until,  in  1849,  he  declared 
himself  emperor ; in  which  capacity  he  proved 
at  once  ignorant,  violent,  and  cruel.  He  was 
driven  from  Hayti  in  1859,  and,  after  first  seek- 
ing an  asylum  at  Jamaica,  retired  to  the  south 
of  France,  b.  1789;  d.  1867. 

Soult,  Nicolas  Jean-de-Dieu,  soolt,  Marshal 
of  France  and  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  the  son  of 
a notary,  was  designed  for  the  same  profession ; 
but  while  at  college,  he  evinced  so  great  a dis- 
taste for  study,  that  he  was  permitted  to  follow 
the  bent  of  his  own  inclinations,  which  were 
decidedly  military ; and,  accordingly,  he  entered 
the  army  as  a private  soldier  iu  1785.  His  pro- 
gress was  at  first  slow  enough ; in  1791  lie  was 
but  a sergeant.  In  that  year,  however,  Marshal 
Luckner  having  noticed”  him,  gave  him  a com- 
mission as  sub-lieutenant,  and  appointed  him 
to  drill  a regiment  of  volunteers.  During  the 
subsequent  nine  years,  Soult  distinguished  him- 
self in  more  than  twenty  battles,  and  his  rise 
was  consequently  rapid.  He  was  a general  in 
1800,  at  which  time  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Piedmont.  During  the  short 
suspension  of  hostilities  which  followed  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  he  resided  at  Paris,  where  he 
lost  no  opportunity  of  conciliating  the  favour 
of  Bonaparte,  who  was  at  first  prejudiced  against 
him.  lie  succeeded  so  well,  that,  although  ho 
had  never  fought  under  Napoleon,  he  was  one 
of  the  marshals  created  by  the  emperor  on  his 
coronation.  He  was  next  appointed  to  organize 
the  great  army  assembled  upon  the  heights  of 
Boulogne,  and  called  the  Army  of_England. 
His  conduct  at  Austerlitz,  in  1S05,  was  so 
brilliant  that,  after  the  battle,  Napoleon  thanked 
him,  and  called  him  one  of  the  best  of  living 
strategists.  Now  acknowledged  as  among  the 
most  skilful  of  the  French  generals,  he  main- 
tained this  brilliant  reputation  throughout  the 
German  campaign  of  1S0G-7.  In  1808  lie  was 
sent  to  Spain;  and,  after  having  entered 
Madrid,  was  directed  to  intercept  Sir  John 
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Moore,  who  was  inarching  from  Portugal.  The 
English  commander,  apprehensive  of  being  hem- 
med in,  commenced  his  retreat  upon  Corunna 
whither  he  was  followed  by  Soult;  but,  upon 
that  glorious  field,  where  Sir  John  Moore  fell 
the  English  made  a stand,  and  inflicted  a deci- 
sive repulse  upon  their  assailants,  who  suffered 
too  much  to  be  able  to  prevent  the  British 
troops  from  embarking  in  their  vessels.  Soon 
a^®|'.wa’L'ds  Soult  was  met  by  his  great  opponent 
Wellington,  who,  passing  the  Douro,  drove  the 
Irench  general  from  his  position,  captured 
nearly  all  his  artillery,  and  his  suite  and  bag- 
gage. Soult  made  a masterly  retreat  through 
Lalicia  and  upon  Zamora.  He  next  superseded 
Marshal  Jourdan  as  major-general  of  the  army 
of  Spain.  In  1810  he  established  himself  in  the 
rich  province  of  Andalusia,  and,  in  order  to 
reheve  Massena  in  Portugal,  he  was  commanded 
by  Eapoleon  to  besiege  Badajoz,  which  was 
taken  in  the  following  year.  Massena  was, 
nevertheless,  compelled  to  evacuate  Portugal, 
alter  many  fruitless  attacks  upon  the  strong 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  Thus  relieved  of  a 
formidable  opponent,  Wellington  resolved  to 
retake  Badajoz.  Soult  prepared  to  relieve  the 
fortress,  but  was  totally  defeated  at  Albuera. 
the  English  were,  however,  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege  in  consequence  of  the  advance  of 
Marmont.  But  in  1812  Wellington  reappeared 
betore  Badajoz,  which,  after  a terrible  conflict 
was  captured  by  him.  Soult  was  thus  compelled’ 
to  retreat  from  Seville;  the  defeat  of  Marmont 
^ . amanca>  an(i  the  surrender  of  Madrid  to 
Wellington,  caused  Soult  to  abandon  Andalusia, 
which  he  had  held  during  three  years.  In  1813 
he  was  recalled  from  the  Peninsula  by  the 
emperor;  but  the  disaster  experienced  by  the 
irench  at  Vittoria  compelled  Napoleon  to  send 
lam  once  more  to  Spain.  Now  followed  the 
most  brilliant  period  of  Soult’s  career,  one 
wherein  he  displayed  consummate  skill  as  a 
general ; but  he  was  overmatched  by  the  Eng- 
lish commander,  who,  although  Soult  defended 
himself  undauntedly  wherever  he  could  take  up 
a position,  drove  the  enemy  before  him,  until 
irench  territory  was  entered  and  Toulouse 
taken  possession  of,  in  1814.  After  the  abdica- 
tion ot  Napoleon,  Soult  attached  himself  to  the 
Joourbons,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  war  • 
but  when  Napoleon  reappeared  in  Paris,  he 
again  took  service  under  his  old  master.  As 
quartermaster-general  he  fought  at  Waterloo, 
after  winch  he  was  banished  from  France.  He 
was,  nevertheless,  permitted  to  return  in  1819 
Lharles  X.  created  him  a peer;  he  became 
minister  of  war  under  Louis  Philippe,  who  sent 
mm  as  Ins  representative  to  the  coronation  of 
fni  ,Xlctom-  , The  same  monarch  also 
created  lnm  marshal-general  of  France,  a dig- 
mty  which  had  lain  in  abeyance  since  the  death 
of  Marshal  Turenne.  Soult  was  only  excelled 
n his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  by  Napo- 
leon and  his  great  opponent,  the  duke  of  Wel- 
Ki,s  conduct  in  the  province  of 

unnLaViSla’  W1,cr(?  he  lcvicd  cruel  extortions 
upon  the  population,  and  robbed  the  convents 
and  mansions  of  the  nobles  of  the  pictures  or 
whatever  valuables  his  agents  could  pounce 
npon  reflects  great  discredit  upon  his  name. 

«•  at  St,  Amand-du-Tarn,  either  1765  or  1769- 
».  at  the  castle  of  Soult-Berg,  1851. 

South,  Robert,  south,  an  eminent  English 

)•  r?,°i  WV°  waf  cducatcd  afc  Christ  Church, 
U-doul,  where,  in  1GG0,  he  was  chosen  public 
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orator  of  the  university.  In  the  following  year 
lie  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Lord  Clarendon. 
In  1676  he  accompanied  the  English  ambassador 

e congratulate  Sobieski  on  his  election  as  king 
ot  1 oland,  of  which  country  he  wrote  an  ac- 
count. After  his  return  he  was  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  Islip,  in  Oxfordshire.  Though 
he  concurred  in  the  Revolution  of  1638,  he  re- 
fused a bishopric.  His  sermons  are  remarkable 

1633th  d1’  mo  and  elo(luoncc*  at  Hackney, 

South,  Sir  James,  an  eminent  modern  Eng- 
lish astronomer,  was  educated  for  the  medical 
profession,  and  practised  as  a surgeon  during 
several  years.  His  devotion  to  the  pursuit  of 
astronomical  science  led  him  to  relinquish  his 
first  profession  in  order  to  prosecute  his  re- 
searches. For  his  laborious  observations  re- 
lative to  the  double  stars,  he  was  awarded  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Society,  together  with 
Sir  John  Ilerschel.  Of  the  same  society  he 
was  elected  a fellow  in  1821.  About  1826  ho 
removed  to  the  observatory  at  Campden  Hill, 


„ wd? — was  knighted  at  the  accession 
of  William  IV.,  in  1830 ; and,  upon  the  same 
occasion,  received  an  epistle  intimating  that 
the  sum  of  £300  per  annum  should  be  placed 
at  his  disposal  for  the  prosecution  of  astro- 
nonucal  inquiry.  He  contributed  many  papers 
of  the  highest  value  to  the  “ Annals  of  Philo- 
sophy, the  “Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,’’ 
and  to  the  “Memoirs”  of  the  Astronomical 
society.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Im- 
peria1  Academy  of  Science,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
of  the  Brussels  Royal  Society  of  Sciences,  n.in 
London,  1785;  d.  1867. 

South,  John  F.,  an  eminent  modern  Eng- 
lish surgeon,  and  brother  of  the  preceding1 
was  one  of  the  surgeons  of  St.  Thomas's’ 
Hospital,  and  some  time  president  of  the  Roval 
College  of  Surgeons,  London.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  valuable  works  upon  zoology,  as 
well  as  upon  subjects  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  his  profession ; as  “ Household 
surgery;  or,  Hints  on  Emergencies-”  “A 
Description  of  the  Bones ;”  “The  Dissector’s 
Manual.  n.  m London,  early  in  the  19th 
century. 

Southcott,  Joanna,  south'-Jcot,  a notorious 
English  visionary,  and  founder  of  a sect,  who. 
until  her  40th  year,  had  been  employed  as  a 
domestic  servant  at  Exeter.  In  1792  she  sud- 
denly came  forward  in  the  character  of  a pro- 
phetess, and,  for  a time,  drove  a considerable 
trade  as  the  vendor  of  sealed  packets,  which 
were  to  insure  everlasting  bliss  hereafter  to  the 
purchasers.  She  then  repaired  to  London 
where  her  “warnings,”  and  “prophecies,”  and 
communications,”  had  a large  sale.  Her 
confidence  increasing,  she  announced  herself  as 
having  conceived  the  “Second  Shiloh”  A 
cradle  was  made  for  the  forthcoming  Prince  of 
Peace,  largo  sums  were  collected,  and,  on  the 
night  when  the  accouchement  was  predicted  to 
take  place,  crowds  of  her  followers  assembled 
before  her  house  to  hear  the  first  tidings  of  the 
event.  But  the  time  passed  away  without  any 
second  Shiloh  appearing.  At  her  death,  which 
occurred  shortly  afterwards,  it  was  ascertained 
that  she  had  been  suffering  from  dropsy,  d in 
Devonshire,  1750 ; d.  1814. 

Southern,  Thomas,  suth'-ern,  a dramatic 
writer,  who  entered  himself  at  the  Middle 
temple,  but  aiterwards  abandoned  law  for  lite- 
rature. His  principal  dramatic  works  were 
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“The  Persian  Prince  ;”  “ Isabella,  or  the  Fatal 
Marriage;”  and  “Oroonoko,”  tragedies;  “The 
Disappointment;”  “The  Rambling  Lady;”  and 
“ The  Wives’  Excuse,”  comedies,  n.  at  Oxmans- 
town,  county  Dublin,  1660 ; d.  1740. 

Southey,  Robert,  sou1 -the,  an  eminent  Eng- . 
lish  poet  and  general  writer,  was  the  son  of 
a lineudraper  at  Bristol,  and  was  sent  to 
Westminster  school  in  1788,  from  which  esta- 
blishment he  was  dismissed  four  years  after- 
wards, in  consequence  of  having  written  a sar- 
castic attack  upon  the  system  of  corporal 
punishment  pursued  in  the  school.  He  was, 
however,  entered  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  it 
being  intended  that  he  should  take  holy  orders. 
For  this  pursuit  he  himself  had  little  sym- 
pathy ; indeed,  lie  was  quite  unqualified  for  it, 
being  then  a sceptic  both  in  politics  and  reli- 
gion. At  Oxford  he  declared  that  he  learned 
only  two  things — to  row  and  to  swim;  but, 
even  while  there,  that  literary  industry,  which 
is  almost  without  a parallel,  became  a habit 
with  him.  About  a year  after  leaving  Oxford, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Coleridge,  and  the 
two  poets  married  on  the  same  day  two  sisters. 
After  supporting  himself  for  a short  time  by 
lecturing  on  history,  at  Bristol,  he  sold  his 
poem,  entitled  “Joan  of  Arc,”  to  Cottle,  the 
Bristol  bookseller,  for  fifty  guineas.  His  ma- 
ternal uncle,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hill,  chaplain  of  the 
British  factory  at  Lisbon,  at  whose  expense 
Southey  had  been  kept  at  Oxford,  visited  Eng- 
land shortly  after  his  nephew’s  first  appearance 
as  a poet,  and  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to 
enter  the  Church:  but  although  Southey  had  by 
this  time  become  reconciled  to  her  doctrines,  he 
steadily  refused  to  take  orders.  On  his  uncle’s 
return  to  Lisbon,  Southey  accompanied  him, 
and  remained  in  Spain  and  TVAugal  during  six 
months,  in  1796  he  produced  “ Letters  from 
Spain  and  Portugal ;”  and,  in  the  following 
year,  entered  himself  as  a student  of  the  law  at 
Cray’s  Inn.  lie  wrote  to  his  publisher,  “ I ad- 
vance with  sufficient  rapidity  in  Blackstonc  and 
‘ Madoe.’  1 hope  to  finish  my  poem  and  begin 
my  practice  in  about  two  years.”  At  the  end  of 
this  time  the  poem  was  completed,  but  the  law 
was  given  up  as  impracticable.  After  a second 
visit  to  Lisbon,  he  obtained,  upon  his  return  to 
England,  an  appointment  as  private  secretary  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  Ireland; 
but  in  six  months  the  poet  relinquished  what  he 
called  “ a foolish  office  and  a good  salary.” 
This  was  in  1801,  and  with  this  year  dates  his 
entrance  upon  literature  as  a profession.  He 
obtained  sufficient  employment  from  the  book- 
sellers, and  after  making  several  successful  ap- 
pearances as  an  author,  he,  in  1804,  settled  at 
Greta  Hall,  near  Keswick,  Cumberland,  where 
the  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  passed. 
In  1807  he  received  a pension  from  the  govern- 
ment; in  1813  he  succeeded  Mr.  Pye  as  poet 
laureate,  and  under  the  ministry  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  a second  pension  of  £300  per  annum  was 
bestowed  upon  him.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
offered  a baronetcy  by  Sir  Robert;  but  this 
Southey  declined,  because  too  poor  to  support 
the  dignity.  He  lost  his  first  wife  in  1837,  and 
two  years  later  was  united  to  Miss  Caroline 
Bowles,  the  poetess,  lie  was  the  author  of 
more  than  100  volumes  of  poetry,  history,  tra- 
vels, &c. ; and,  moreover,  produced  126  papers 
of  various  lengths,  upon  history,  biography, 
politics,  and  general  literature.  The  principal 
efforts  of  his  life  of  unwearied  industry  were, 
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“Joan  of  Arc;”  “ Madoe ;”  “Thalaba,  the  De- 
stroyer ;”  “ The  Curse  of  Kehama,”  poems ; the 
Lives  of  Kelson,  Bunyan,  John  Wesley,  Kirke  I 
White, prefixed  to  his  “Remains;”  the  History  of  j 
the  Peninsular  AVar,  of  Brazil,  and  of  Portugal; 

“ Sir  Thomas  More ; or,  Colloquies  upon  the 
Church ;”  “The  Doctor;”  and  essays  moral  and 
political.  His  “ Life  and  Correspondence,” 
edited  by  his  son,  were  published  in  1850.  His  , 
son-in-law,  the  Rev.  J.  Wood  AArartcr,  also  gave  j 
to  the  public  his  commonplace  books,  b.  at  j 
Bristol,  1774 ; n.  at  Keswick,  Cumberland,  1843.  j 

SouTnEY,  Caroline  Anne  Bowles,  Mrs.,  a po-  i 
pular  poetess,  and  wife  of  the  preceding,  was  ! 
the  only  child  of  Captain  Charles  Bowles,  of  j 
Buckland,  near  Lymington.  Her  earliest  pro- 
duction was  the  “Birthday.”  But  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  the  writings  of  Caroline  j 
Bowles  were  published  anonymously,  and  it  was  | 
not  until  after  the  publication  of  “Ellen  Fitz- 
Arthur,”  and  several  of  the  pathetic  novelettes 
which  she  had  contributed  to  “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine”  under  the  title  of  “ Chapters  on 
Churchyards,”  that  her  name  and  identity  be- 
came known  beyond  a limited  circle.  Among 
the  friends  who  had  been  attracted  to  her  by 
her  genius,  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  career, 
were  the  poets  Southey  and  Bowles  ; the  former  I 
of  whom  became  her  husband  in  1839.  At  the  ! 
date  of  the  marriage,  Southey  had  been  a 
widower  two  years,  his  former  wife  having  been 
virtually  dead  to  him  for  many  more.  On  his 
death,  Mrs.  Southey  was  left  with  means  in- 
sufficient, in  her  state  of  health,  to  provide 
the  ordinary  comforts  of  life ; but  was  placed 
on  the  Civil  List  for  a pension  of  £200  a 
year.  The  principal  of  Mrs.  Southey’s  works 
are,  “Ellen  Fitz- Arthur:  a Poem;”  “The 
Widow’s  Tale,  and  other  Poems;”  “Solitary 
Hours,”  prose  and  verse ; “ Chapters  on 
Churchyards “ Tales  of  the  Factories ;”  and 
“ Robin  Hood,  a Fragment,  by  the  late  Robert 
Southey  and  Caroline  Bowles;  with  other 
Poems.”  b.  1787 ; d.  1854. 

Soutiiweul,  Robert,  an  English  Jesuit,  who 
was  descended  of  an  ancient  Norfolk  family, 
after  receiving  his  education  upon  the  con- 
tinent, and  becoming  prefect  of  the  Jesuits’ 
College  at  Rome,  went  to  England  as  a mis- 
sionary. In  1592  he  was  apprehended  on  a 
charge  of  conspiring  against  the  government  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  ; but, ‘'although  he  was  put  to 
the  torture  ten  times,  nothing  could  be  elicited 
from  him,  further  than  that  lie  had  come  to 
England  for  the  purpose  of  making  converts  to 
the" Roman  Catholic  faith.  In  1595  he  was  tried 
in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  found  guilty,  and 
hanged  at  Tyburn.  He  wrote  a number  of 
works,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  upon  theolo- 
gical matters.  n.  1560 ; hanged,  1595. 

Souyestke,  Emile,  soo'-vettr,  a modem 
French  writer,  who  studied  the  law,  and  at- 
tempted to  set  up  as  an  advocate  at  Rennes ; 
but,  not  obtaining  practice,  went  to  Paris, 
where  lie  wrote  a drama  entitled  “ The  Siege  of 
Missolonghi,”  which,  after  some  delay,  was  ac- 
cepted at  the  Theatre  Francois;  but  it  was 
so  mutilated  under  the  priming-knife  of  the 
censor,  as  to  become  unfitted  for  theatrical  re- 
presentation. Left  without  resources,  lie  be- 
came assistant  to  a bookseller  at  Nantes.  In 
1830  he  commenced  writing  for  the  provincial 
newspapers.  In  1836  he  produced  a work  upon 
the  manners,  customs,  and  literature  of  Brit- 
tany, the  “ AValcs  of  France,”  the  materials  for 
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which  lie  had  been  collecting  during  several 
years.  The  work  was  eminently  successful,  and 
in  1836  Souvestre  again  repaired  to  Paris ; but 
on  this  occasion  under  favourable  auspices. 
During  the  subsequent  eighteen  years,  he  occu- 
pied a high  position  as  a contributor  to  the 
“ Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  the  “ National,”  the 
“ Siecte,”  and  other  leading  Paris  publications. 
His  best  works  were,  “ Les  Confessions  d’un 
Ouvrier,”  “ La  Maison  Rouge,”  “ Voyage  dans 
le  Finistere,”  “ Le  Riche  et  le  Pauvre,”  and 
“ Un  Pliilosophe  sons  les  Toits,”  which  last  has 
been  translated  into  English  under  the  title  of 
“ An  Attic  Philosopher."  All  his  books  exhibit 
che  workings  of  a pure  and  thoughtful  mind ; 
they  are  written  in  a charming  style,  and  are 
unexceptionable  in  point  of  morality,  b.  at 
Morlaix,  Brittany,  1806 ; x>.  at  Paris,  1854. 

Sodwaboff.  (See  Suwaeoff.) 

Souza,  Manuel  Faria  e,  zoo'-za,  a Portuguese 
poet,  who  was  at  first  engaged  in  various  diplo- 
ma) ic  capacities,  but  subsequently  devoted  hirn- 
•'  self  to  literature.  His  works,  which  are  nume- 
rous, are  chiefly  composed  in  Spanish.  Asa  critic, 
he  was,  says  Machado,  long  revered  as  an  oracle. 
His  principal  works  are,  a vast  collection  of 
sonnets,  “ Commentary  on  the  Lusiad,”  “ Epi- 
tome of  the  History  of  Portugal,”  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  labours  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
in  China,  b.  at  Souto,  Portugal,  1590 ; d.  at 
Madrid,  1649. 

Souza-Botelho,  Jose  Maria,  sod -za-bo-tail' - 
yo.  a Portuguese  diplomatist,  who  represented 
his  country  at  the  courts  of  Sweden  and 
France.  An  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Camoens, 
the  greatest  poet  of  Portugal,  he  devoted  his 
leisure  to  the  production  of  a standard  edition 
of  that  writer’s  works.  The  edition  was 
brought  out  in  1818.  He  also  purposed  to  write 
the  “History  of  Portugal;”  but  failing  health 
prevented  his  accomplishing  the  task.  b.  at 
Oporto,  1758;  d.  1825. 

Sowebby,  James,  soio'-er-be,  a naturalist  and 
artist,  was  originally  a drawing-master,  but 
subsequently  acquired  considerable  reputation 
both  as  a botanist  and  a mineralogist,  and  pub- 
lished several  works  on  each  science,  which  he 
illustrated  by  his  pencil,  n.  1757;  n.  1822. 

Sozomenus,  Hermias,  so-zo-me'-nus,  an  eccle- 
siastical historian,  was  a native  of  Palestine, 
whence  he  passed  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
, practised  as  an  advocate.  He  wrote  an  “ Ec- 
clesiastical History  from  323  to  439,”  which 
was  printed  at  Cambridge  with  Eusebius  and 
Socrates,  1720.  Flourished  in  the  5th  century. 

Spagnoletto,  Jose  Ribera,  called  span'-yo- 
let'-io,  a Spanish  painter,  who,  after  study- 
ing the  works  of  the  greatest  masters,  settled 
at  Naples,  where  he  was  employed  by  the  vice- 
roy and  other  distinguished  persons.  His  sub- 
jects were  mostly  tragical  scenes,  which  he 
painted  with  uncommon  force  and  expression. 
b.  near  Valence,  1589 ; n.  at  Naples,  1656. 

) Spalding,  John  Joachim,  spald'-iiuj,  an  emi- 
nent German  theologian  and  preacher,  whose 
works  are  highly  esteemed,  his  sermons  being 
regarded  as  among  the  best  specimens  of  Ger- 
man pulpit  orator}',  n.  1714;  d.  1804. 

Spalding,  George  Ludwig,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man philologist,  who  was  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, at  first  studied  theology,  with  the 
view  of  becoming  a pastor,  but  subsequently 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  philology.  For  the 
purpose  of  producing  an  improved  edition  of 
“Quintilian,”  he  spent  nineteen  years  in  the 
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critical  study  of  that  writer’s  works.  He  held 
the  important  office  of  counsellor  in  the  mi- 
nistry of  public  instruction,  b.  1762;  d.  1811. 

Spalding,  Samuel,  a modern  English  philo- 
sophical writer,  who,  after  pursuing  a dis- 
tinguished educational  career  at  the  university 
of  London,  composed  a work  entitled  the  “ Phi- 
losophy of  Christian  Morals.”  In  1834  he  went 
upon  a voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the 
hope  of  arresting  the  progress  of  a pulmonary 
disease  under  which  he  was  suffering,  but  died 
almost  immediately  after  his  arrival,  b.  in 
London,  1807. 

Spallanzani,  Lazarus,  spal-lan-dza'-ne,  an 
eminent  Italian  naturalist,  who  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Pavia,  where  he  was 
distinguished  by  his  experiments  on  physio- 
logy. In  1785  he  went  to  Turkey,  and  made 
many  observations  on  geology  and  extinct  vol- 
canoes. He  also  visited  Germany,  and  received 
particular  marks  of  attention  from  the  emperor 
Joseph  II.  His  principal  works  are,  “ Experi- 
ments on  the  Reproduction  of  Animals,”  “ Es- 
say upon  Animalculfe  in  Fluids,”  “Microsco- 
pical Experiments,”  “ Memoirs  on  the  Circula- 
tion of  the  Blood,”  “ Travels  in  the  Two  Sici- 
lies and  the  Apennines,”  and  “ Observations  on 
the  Transpiration  of  Plants.”  b.  near  Reggio, 
1729 ; d.  at  Pavia,  1799. 

Spanheim,  Frederick,  span'-hivie,  a learned 
divine,  who  obtained  the  professorship  of  phi- 
losophy at  Geneva,  which  he  resigned  in  1642, 
and  was  elected  professor  of  divinity  at  Leyden. 
He  wrote  several  works  upon  theology,  b.  at 
Ambcrg,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  1600;  d.  at 
Leyden,  1649. 

Spanheiji,  Ezekiel,  a learned  German  writer 
and  statesman,  the  eldest  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  appointed  professor  of  eloquence 
at  Geneva  at  the  age  of  20.  He  soon  after- 
wards became  tutor  to  the  son  of  Charles 
Louis,  elector  palatine,  who  employed  him  in 
several  important  missions.  From  this  service 
he  passed  into  that  of  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, who  made  him  a baron  and  minister  of 
state.  After  the  peace  of  Ryswick  he  was  sent 
to  France,  and  thence  to  England.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are,  commentaries  upon  ancient 
authors,  a dissertation,  in  Latin,  upon  ancient 
coins,  letters  and  dissertations  on  medals ; and 
he  translated  from  the  Greek  into  French,  the 
“ Caesars”  of  Julian,  with  notes,  b.  at  Geneva, 
1629 ; d.  in  England,  1710. 

Spanheim,  Frederick,  a learned  divine, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  educated  at 
Leyden,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in 
divinity;  after  which  he  became  professor  in 
that  faculty  at  Heidelberg,  and  next  at  Leyden. 
His  principal  work  is  an  Ecclesiastical  History. 
b.  at  Geneva,  1632;  d.  1701. 

Spaeics,  Jared,  sparks,  a modern  American 
biographical  writer,  who  was  educated  for  the 
service  of  the  Unitarian  ministry;  upon  the 
occasion  of  whose  ordination,  in  1819,  Dr. 
Channing  preached  his  famous  sermon  on 
“ Unitarian  Christianity.”  His  earliest  publi- 
cations were  chiefly  upon  theological  and  con- 
troversial subjects  ; but,  in  1829,  he  produced 
his  first  work  in  biography,  under  the  title  of 
“Life  of  John  Ledyard,  the  American  Tra- 
veller.” His  subsequent  publications  were, 
“The  Writings  of  George  Washington,  selected 
and  published  from  200  folio  volumes  of  Ori- 
ginal Manuscripts,”  in  12  volumes,— a national 
work;  “The  Lilo  of  Washington;”  “The  Life  of 
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abjured  the  Protestant  religion,  and,  taking 
orders,  was  preferred  to  a bishopric  in  1643. 
Spondanus  published  an  abridgment  of  Baro- 
nius’s  “ Annals.”  b.  1568;  n.  1643. 

SroTswooD,  or  Spotiswood,  John,  spots'- 
wood,  a learned  Scotch  prelate.  In  1603,  upon 
the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, he  was  one  of  the  Scotch  clergy  appointed 
to  attend  the  king,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
advanced  to  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow,  and 
made  one  Of  the  privy  council  in  Scotland.  In 
1615  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  St.  An- 
drews. Ho  was  afterwards  the  favourite  of 
Charles  I.,  who,  in  1635,  made  him  lord  high 
chancellor  of  Scotland;  but  the  general  dissa- 
tisfaction obliging  him  to  leave  that  country, 
he  retired  to  London.  At  the  request  of 
James  I.  he  wrote  his  “ History  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  from  the  year  203  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  James  VI.”  Burnet,  in  the  “ History 
of  his  Own  Times,”  says  that  Spotswood  “ was 
a prudent  and  mild  man,  but  of  no  great  de- 
cency in  his  course  of  life;  for  he  was  a frequent 
player  at  cards,  and  used  to  eat  often  in  ta- 
verns; besides  that,  alibis  livings  were  scan- 
dalously exposed  to  sale  by  his  servants.”  n.  in 
the  county  of  Edinburgh,  1565;  d.  in  London, 
1639. 

Spotswood,  Sir  Robert,  second  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  eminent  for  Ills  abilities  and 
knowledge  of  jurisprudence.  He  was  created  a 
lord  of  session  by  King  James,  and  afterwards 
lord  president  of  the  same  court  by  King 
Charles;  but  was  put  to  death  by  the  Cove- 
nanters for  adhering  to  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose. Executed  1646. 

Spragge,  Sir  Edward,  sprdq,  a distinguished 
English  admiral,  was  a captain  in  the  first  en- 
gagement with  the  Dutch  in  1665,  when,  for  his 
gallant  conduct,  he  was  knighted  by  the  king 
on  board  the  Royal  Charles.  He  attracted  the 
particular  notice  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  in 
the  four  days’  battle  in  1666 ; and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  burnt  a number  of  Dutch  fire-ships 
when  they  came  up  the  Thames,  which  threw 
their  whole  ileet  into  confusion,  and  caused 
them  to  retreat.  In  1671  he  destroyed,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  seven  Algerine  men-of-war.  He 
was  upset  in  his  boat  in  an  engagement  with 
Van  Tromp  in  1673,  as  he  was  going  from  his 
disabled  ship  to  another.  Ilis  remains  were 
recovered  and  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Spranger,  Bartholomew,  spran'-ger,  an  emi- 
nent Dutch  painter,  who,  after  studying  under 
various  masters,  went  to  Italy,  where  he  was 
patronized  by  Cardinal  Farnese  and  Pope  Pius 
V.  On  his  return  to  Germany,  ho  became  chief 
painter  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.,  whose 
successor,  Rudolph,  gave  him  a patent  of  no- 
bility and  a pension,  n.  at  Antwerp,  1546; 
D.  at  Prague,  about  1625. 

Sprat,  Thomas,  sprat,  a learned  English 
bishop,  who  after  the  Restoration  entered  into 
holy  orders,  and  was  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  Royal  Society',  of  which  he  wrote  the 
history,  lie  became  chaplain  to  the  king, dean 
of  Westminster,  and  bishop  of  Rochester.  He 
was  also  dean  of  the  chapel  royal,  and  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  affairs 
in  the  reign  of  James  II.  lie,  however,  com- 
plied with  the  accession  of  William  III.  He 
wrote  “The  Plague  of  Athens,”  a poem;  a 
poem  on  the  death  of  Cromwell ; “ The  Life  of 
Cowley,”  “ History  of  the  Rye  House  Plot,” 
“ Relation  of  the  wicked  Conspiracy  of  Stephen 
070 
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Blackhead  and  Robert  Young,”  and  sermons! 
b.  in  Devonshire,  1636;  n.  in  lCent,  1713. 

Sprengeb,  Matthew  Christian,  spren’-gel,  ad 
eminent  German  historian,  who  became  pro4 
lessor  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen,  and,  at  a 
subsequent  date,  of  history  at  llalle.  Heprol 
duced,  among  other  important  works,  “ History! 
of  the  Principal  Discoveries  in  Geography,  frond 
the  earliest  times  to  that  of  Japan  in’ 1542, H 
“ History  of  the  Revolutions  in  India,  from  1 766 J 
till  1783,"  “ History  of  the  Mahrattas,”  “ Ma^ 
nual  of  the  Statistics  of  the  Chief  States  o| 
Europe.”  This  last  work  is  particularly  useful 
to  the  student  of  history.  It  is  to  be  regretteJ 
that  it  extends  no  later  than  the  year  1793J 
b.  at  Rostock,  1746;  d.  1803. 

Sprengeb,  Curt,  a celebrated  German  bo-' 
tanist,  physician,  and  writer  upon  medicinal 
and  medical  history.  The  son  of  an  erudite! 
divine,  who  superintended  his  early  educational 
he  made  such  progress  in  learning,  that,  in  hi* 
14th  year,  he  was  not  only  proficient  in  Greekj 
Latin,  and  some  modern  languages,  but  liadi 
acquired  a fair  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Ara- 
bic. At  the  same  early  age  he  also  produced  a< 
work  on  botany',  in  a series  of  letters  entitled! 
“ Botany  for  Ladies.”  He  proceeded  to  thai 
university  of  Halle  in  1784,  and,  three  years  j 
afterwards,  took  his  degree  in  medicine.  In 
1789  he  was  appointed  professor  extraordinary 
of  medicine  at  Halle.  In  1797,  after  he  had 
become  ordinary  professor  of  medicine  in  the 
university,  he  published  at  Halle  his  “Manual 
of  Pathology.”  He  soon  afterwards  succeeded 
to  the  chair  of  botany,  and  although  he  received 
tempting  offers  from  many  other  learned  bodies, 
including  the  university  of  Berlin,  he  refused 
to  quit  Halle,  where  he  remained  until  the  close  j 
of  his  life.  He  was  an  honorary  member  of1 
more  than  seventy  learned  societies.  The  most : 
important  works  of  this,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  time,  were,  “ The  History 
of  Medicine,”  “ Jnstitutiones  Medic®,”  in 
which  he  gave  a complete  account  of  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine,  “ Antiquitatcs  Botanic®,” 
“ History  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,”  written 
in  German ; and  “ Physiological  and  Descrip- 
tive Botany,”  a German  translation  of  the 
“ Natural  History  of  Plants”  by  Theophrastus, 
and  an  edition  of  the  “ Genera  Plantarum”  off 
Linnmus.  b.  at  Bolderkow,  Pomerania,  1766 ; 
d.  at  Halle,  1833. 

Sprengeb,  William,  a celebrated  surgeon, 
and  son  of  the  preceding,  was  professor  of  sur- 
gery at  Griefwald.  d.  1828. 

Spruner,  Karl  von,  sproo'-ner,  an  eminent 
modern  German  historian  and  geographer,  who  . 
pursued  his  studies  at  the  military  school  of 
Munich,  lie  received  the  commission  of  lieu- 
tenant in  1825,  and  rose  through  the  interme-  j 
diate  grades,  until,  in  1855,  he  was  made  a 
major  on  the  staff.  Devoted  to  historical  and  i 
geographical  studies,  he  employed  his  leisure  j 
in  producing  a number  of  works  thereon,  which 
arc  of  the  highest  value.  The  chief  of  these 
works  are,  “ The  Country  of  Bavaria,”  “ His-  j 
torieal  Tables  of  the  German  .States,”  “ Atlas  j 
of  History  and  Geography,”  “ Historical  Guide  I 
to  Bavaria,”  “Historical  Chart  of  Europe,”  | 
“ Prince  Rupert  the  Cavalier,”  and  “ Historical  i 
Study  and  Allas  of  History  and  Geography  for  ! 
the  use  of  Schools."  For  his  acquirements  he  I 
was  appointed  a member  of  the  Munich  Academy  I 
of  Sciences  and  a doctor  of  philosophy,  n.  at 
Stutgardt,  1S03. 
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Spurzheim 

Sfubzheim,  John  Gaspar,  spurts' -hime,  the 
associate  with  Dr.  Gall  in  propagating  the  sys- 
tem of  phrenology.  While  a student  of  medi- 
anc  at  Vienna,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Gall, 
whose  chief  follower  he  became.  (See  Gaul.) 
With  Gall  he  travelled  through  Germany, 
France,  and  Denmark,  lecturing  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  on  their  system.  In  1813  he  with- 
drew from  his  chief,  and  repaired  to  England, 
where,  during  three  years,  he  lectured  and 
wrote  upon  the  system.  In  the  interval  1817-25, 
he  resided  at  Paris;  but,  in  the  latter  year, 
lie  returned  to  England,  where  lie  found  his 
theories  had  become  popular.  With  the  view 
of  disseminating  his  doctrines,  he  sailed 
for  the  United  States  in  1832,  but  died  soon 
after  his  arrival  there.  He  wrote  extensively 
upon  phrenology,  and  made  some  important 
discoveries  relative  to  the  anatomy  of  the 
brain,  n.  near  Treves,  1776;  d.  at  Boston, 
U.S.,  1832. 

Spurgeon,  Rev.  Charles,  spur'-jon,  a Bap- 
tist minister  of  great  celebrity,  who  began  to 
preach  at  a very  early  age,  and  ultimately  be- 
came possessed  of  a large  chapel  called  the 
“Tabernacle,”  near  Kennington  Park.  n.  at 
Kelvedon,  Essex,  1834. 

Squibe,  Samuel,  squire,  a learned  English 
prelate,  who  became  fellow  of  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge;  in  1760,  dean  of  Bristol,  and 
in  the  year  following  bishop  of  St.  David’s. 
His  most  important  works  are,  “ A defence  of 
the  Ancient  Greek  Chronology,  and  an  Enquiry 
into  the  Origin  of  the  Greek  Language;”  an 
“Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution;” and  “Indifference  to  Religion  in- 
excusable.” b.  in  Wiltshire,  1714;  x».  1766. 

Staal,  Madlle.  dc  Launay,  Baroness  de,  stal, 
a French  authoress,  who  became  servant  to 
the  duchess  of  Maine;  and,  being  noticed  by 
Fontenelle  for  her  accomplishments,  acquired 
the  friendship  of  many  persons  of  distinction. 
She  married  the  Baron  de  Staal,  captain  in  the 
Swiss  Guards.  Her  “Memoirs  and  Letters,” 
which  are  very  curious,  were  published  after 
her  death,  n.  about  1684;  d.  1750. 

Staal.  (See  Stael.) 

_ Stackhouse,  Thomas,  staV -house,  an  Eng- 
lish divine,  who  wrote,  among  other  works  on 
popular  theology,  “A  Review  of  the  Contro- 
versy concerning  Miracles,”  “A  System  or 
Body  of  Practical  Divinity,”  and  a “ History  of 
the  Bible.”  n.  about  1681 ; d.  1752. 

Stael,  Anne  Germaine  de,  tta'-el,  a cele- 
brated French  authoress,  was  the  daughter 
of  Necker,  minister  of  finance  under  Louis 
XVI.  After  receiving  a most  careful  educa- 
tion, she  applied  herself  to  literary  composition, 
and  produced  several  plays  and  tales;  but  the 
first  of  her  works  which  attracted  notice  -was 
her  “ Letters  upon  the  Writings  and  Character 
of  Rousseau.”  This  appeared  in  1778,  pre- 
viously to  winch  she  had  become  the  wife  of 
the  Baron  dc  Staei-Holstein,  the  Swedish  am- 
bassador, a nobieman  very  much  older  Ilian 
herself.  Upon  the  outburst  of  the  revolution, 
her  parents  retired  from  France;  but,  as  the 
wife  of  the  representative  of  a friendly  power, 
she  was  allowed  to  remain.  Her  sympathies 
were  at  the  outset  entirely  with  the  revolution. 
'The  sufferings  of  the  royal  family,  however, 
awoke  in  her  breast  a horror  of  the  abuses  which 
were  being  perpetrated  under  the  name  of  i 
liberty.  She  was  even  courageous  enough  to 
print  a defence  of  Marie  Antoinette,  under  the 
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title  of  “Reflections  upon  the  Trial  of  the 
Queen ;”  but,  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  she 
was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  exile.  Upon  the 
establishment  of  the  Directory,  she  returned  to 
Paris.  Enjoying  a large  share  of  influence  in 
political  circles,  she,  from  the  first,  divined 
and  denounced  the  ambitious  projects  of  Bona- 
parte. Accordingly,  when  the  successful  ge- 
neral became  first  consul,  one  of  his  earliest 
edicts  was  the  '^banishment  of  Madame  de  Stael 
from  Paris,  deelaving  that  he  left  the  whole 
world  open  to  the  eloquent  and  ambitious 
lady,  but  reserved  the  French  capital  for  him- 
self. She  thereupon  set  out  upon  a course  of 
travel  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  the  results  of 
which  were  expressed  in  her  novels  of  “Del- 
phine”  and  “Corinne.”  In  1810  appeared  at 
Paris,  although  she  herself  was  debarred  there- 
from, her  celebrated  work  entitled  “ De  l’Alle- 
magne.”  In  this  production  she  portrayed  the 
habits,  literature,  and  political  tendencies  of 
the  German  people.  Immediately  after  publi- 
cation, 10,000  copies  of  the  book  were  seized  by 
Napoleon’s  minister  of  police.  Madame  de 
Stael,  from  her  retreat  at  Goppet,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  protested  against  this 
act.  The  minister  of  police  answered:  “Your 
last  work  is  not  French,  and  I have  stopped  its 
publication.  Your  exile  is  a natural  consequence 
of  your  constant  behaviour  for  years  past.  I 
have  thought  that  the  air  of  France  was  not 
suitable  to  you,  for  we  are  not  yet  reduced  so 
low  as  to  seek  for  models  among  the  nations 
you  admire.”  Resolved  to  escape  the  galling 
system  of  espionage  to  which  she  was  now  sub- 
jected by  the  French  police,  she  set  out  for 
Russia,  afterwards  repairing  to  England.  Her 
next  work,  an  impassioned  denunciation  of  Na- 
poleon and  his  arbitrary  rule,  was  named  “ Ton 
Years  of  Exile.”  She  returned  to  Paris  upon 
the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  in  1814,  and  was 
allowed  to  remain,  even  after  the  emperor’s  re- 
turn from  Elba.  At  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  she  retired  to  Switzerland,  and  never 
again  interfered  with  politics.  Subsequently  to 
the  death  of  the  Baron  de  Stael,  she  privately 
married  M.  Rocca.  In  her  retirement  she  occu- 
pied herself  with  the  composition  of  her  famous 
work,  entitled  “Considerations  sur  la  Revolu- 
tion Francaise.”  In  this  work,  which  did  not 
appear  until  after  her  demise,  she  gives  a graphic 
account  of  the  stormy  period  when  France  was 
torn  by  faction  and  delivered  over  to  republican 
fury.  Her  political  associate,  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, says:  “If  she  had  painted  individuals 
more  frequently  and  more  in  detail,  her  work, 
though  it  might  have  ranked  lower  as  a literary 
composition,  would  have  gained  in  interest.” 
Nevertheless,  the  work  contains  some  admirable 
sketches  of  Mirabeau,  Calonnc,  Brienne,  Potion, 
and  other  leaders  of  party,  with  whom  she  had 
come  into  contact.  She  also  produced  essays  on 
the  “Influence  of  the  Passions,”  on  “Suicide,” 
and  on  “ Fiction.”  Altogether,  she  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  personages  of  a remark- 
able ago.  n.  at  Paris,  1766 ; n.  in  Switzerland, 
1817. 

Staffobb,  sfnf'-ford,  an  ancient  English 
family,  originally  from  Normandy,  the  founder 
of  which  was  Robert  Tani,  contemporary  and 
follower  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  created 
him  governor  of  the  castle  of  Stafford.  Several 
members  of  this  family  liavo  played  a great 
part  in  English  history,  particularly  Humphrey, 
general  of  Henry  VI.,  who  fought  against  tile 
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duke  of  York,  and,  for  his  services,  was  reeom- 
pensed  with  the  dukedom  of  Buckingham  in 
146o.  Henry,  his  grandson,  succeeded  him  in 
the  dukedom ; and  was  for  some  time  the 
favourite  of  Richard  III.,  whom  he  seconded  in 
his  ambitious,  schemes ; but  having  revolted 
against  the  king,  he  was,  on  being  captured, 
decapitated  in  1483.  His  son  Edward  was 
charged  with  treason  under  Henry  VIII.  and 
also  perished  upon  the  scaffold  in  1521.  This 
house  having  become  extinct  in  the  male  line 
its  honours  were  continued  through  William 

Staffords  Wh°  mamed  MarW  tho  heiress  of  the 

Stafford,  William  Howard,  Viscount,  an 
English  nobleman,  who  is  chiefly  remarkable 
in  history  as  the  last  victim  to  the  Titus  Oates 
plot.  He  was  a Roman  Catholic,  and  had  been 
a stanch  adherent  to  the  fortunes  of  Charles  I.  • 
but,  according  to  Burnet,  “he  thought  the 
lung:  had  not  rewarded  him  for  his  former 
services  as  he  had  deserved ; so  he  often  voted 
against  the  court,  and  made  great  applications 
always  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  He  was  on 
no  good  terms  with  the  Duke  of  York.”  Titus 
Oates  denounced  him,  in  1678,  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  one  who  had  been  nominated  by 
the  general  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  to  the  office 
of  paymaster  of  the  forces.  Two  days  after- 
wards Stafford  surrendered  himself,  anil  several 
months,  later  was  tried  and  found  guilty  by 
a majority  of  the  House  of  Lords,  of  having 
among  other,  crimes,  offered  rewards  to  several 
persons  to  kill  the  king.  He  protested  his  in- 
nocence, both  at  his  trial  and  subsequently.  On 
the  morning  before  his  death  he  “ denied  ” 
says  Burnet,  all  that  the  witnesses  had  sworn 
against  him.”  A bill  to  reverse  his  attainder 
passed  the  Lords  in  1685,  but  was  thrown 
out  in  the  House  of  Commons.  His  widow 
was,  however,  created  Countess  of  Stafford  for 
life  by  James  II.:  the  viscount’s  attainder 
was  not  reversed  till  1824.  In  the  succeed- 
ing year,.  Sir  George  Jerniugliam,  having 
proved  his  claim  through  his  descent  from  the 
granddaughter  of  the  viscount,  was  granted  the 
barony,  b.  1612 ; executed  16S0. 

Stagnelius,  Eric  John,  staq'-ne-li-us,  a poet, 
and  surnamed  the  Swedish  Shelley.  He  evinced 
a genius  for  poetry  from  a very  early  age, 
and  shortly  after  the  termination  of  his  career 
at  college,  produced  his  first  work,  “Vladi- 
mir the  Great,"  an  epic  poem,  the  subject  of 
which  was  the  conversion  of  the  Russians  to 
Christianity.  He  held  an  appointment  in  the 
department  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  of  Sweden, 
and  throughout  his  life  continued  to  produce 
poems,  which  arc  held  to  surpass  all  other  pro- 
ductions of  the  same  kind  in  the  Swedish  lan- 
guage. After  his  death,  his  works  were  col- 
lected into  three  volumes.  A complete  German 
translation  of  his  poems  appeared  in  1851.  An 
English  translation  of  a few  of  his  lyrics  was 
given  in  the  “foreign  Review.”  n.  1703;  d. 
1823. 

Stahl,  George  Ernest,  stal,  a celebrated  Ger- 
man chemist,  was  educated  at  Jena,  where 
he  took  his  doctor’s  degree  in  16S3 ; but,  upon 
the  establishment  of  the  university  of  Halle,  in 
1601,  ho  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy 
and  chemistry  there.  Acquiring  great  reputa- 
tion in  this  office,  ho  was,  in  1716,  invited  to 
Berlin,  and  made  counsellor  of  the  court  and 
physician  to  the  king.  Stahl  was  more  eminent 
in  chemistry  than  in  medicine,  because  lie  was 
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less  fanciful.  He  made  many  important  d| 
venes,  the  chief  being  his  theory  of  phlogisl 
which,  although  erroneous  in  itself,  led  to! 
discovery  of  great  truths  in  chemistry  I 
composed  a number  of  learned  works  in  Ld 
upon  medical  science,  and  upon  chemistry  f 
phlogistic  theory,  which  held  its  ground 
nearly  a century,  was  developed  in  a work 
titled  Zymotechnia  Fundamentalis."  b 
Anspach,  1660;  d.  at  Berlin,  1734. 

State,  James  Dalrymple,  Earl  of,  stab 
Scottish  general  and  statesman,  who  exei 
himself  in  arousing  his  countrymen  agai 
James  II.  William  III.,  soon  after  his  aCI 
sion,  nominated  Dalrymple  a colonel.  Hesc-r 
under  Marlborough  in  1702;  represented 
English  nation  at  the  court  of  Poland  dur 
the  interval  1/09-13,  and  in  France  during 
regency  He  induced  the  regent  Orleans 
expel  the  Pretender  from  French  territx 
and  m the  reign  of  George  II.  became  gra 
admiral  of  Scotland,  and  was  made  a fi< 
marshal.  He  was  nominated  to  the  comm: 
ot  the  English  forces  in  Germany,  and  gaii 
over  Marshal  the  duke  de  Xoailles  the  battk 
Dettingen,  in  1743.  b.  at  Edinburgh,  16' 
d.  1747. 

Stanfield,  Clarkson,  stan'-feeld,  an  emin 
modern  English  painter,  who  first  stud 
marine  effects,  in  depicting  which  he  sub 
quently  became  so  skilful,  from  the  forecas 
of  an  English  man-of-war.  Curiously  enou: 
he  was  a seaman  on  board  the  vessel  in  whi 
Douglas  Jerrold  served  as  a midshipm: 
Abandoning*  the  navy,  lie  became  a scei 
painter  at  the  old  Royalty  Theatre,  near  W( 
close  Square,  in  London,  at  that  period  a j 
pular  resort  of  English  sailors.  Bec-omi: 
eminent  as  a scene-painter,  he  was  engaged  1 
Drury -lane  Theatre.  During  many  years 
worked  hard  for  the  stage,  but  found  time 
pamt  small  pictures  of  coast-scenery  and  shi 
pmg,  and  in  the  latter  walk  achieved  so  hi' 
a reputation  that  in  1832  lie  was  elected  an  ass 
ciate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Three  years  lati 
he  became  R.A.,  by  which  time  he  had  entire 
withdrawn  himself  from  theatrical  work.  Fro 
this  period  he  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  av 
popular  contributors  to  the  yearly  exhibitioi 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  True  to  nature,  man 
in  style,  and  a thorough  master  of  the  teohn 
calitics  of  his  art,  he  was  one  of  the  greatei 
ornaments  of  the  English  school  of  landscaf 
painters.  Several  of  his  pictures — far  froi 
being  the  best,  however — are  included  in  tl 
British  collection  at  the  South  Ivcnsingto 
Museum.  Perhaps  his  finest  productions  ar 
“ The  Victor, y,  bearing  the  Body  of  Xelsoi 
towed  into  Gibraltar,  seven  days  after  the  Battl 
of  Trafalgar;”  “The  Abandoned;”  “Port-n: 
Spann,  near  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  with  tli 
Wrecked  Vessels  of  the  Spanish  Armada,”  an 
“ St.  Sebastian  during  the  Siege  under  the  Dak 
of  Wellington.”  A collection  of  lithograph 
from  his  sketches  on  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  wa 
published.  He  also  designed  a great  man 
subjects  for  Heath’s  “ Picturesque  Annual. 
b.  at  Sunderland,  1798;  d.  1867. 

Stanhope,  George,  stiin'-hope,  an  Englis' 
divine,  who  became  chaplain  to  William  111.  an 
afterwards  to  Queen  Anne,  and  also  dean  c 
Canterbury.  Ilis  most  important  works  wen 
“ A Paraphrase  and  Comment  upon  the  Epistle 
and  Gospels ;”  translations  of  Thomas  a Kcmpis 
I’ochcfoucauld’s  "Maxims;”  St.  Augustine’; 
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“Meditations;”  "Charron  on  Wisdom;”  Epic- 
tetus’s “Morals ;”  &e.  b.  in  Derbyshire,  1660- 
: D.  1728.  ’ 

Stanhope  James,  first  Earl  of,  a celebrated 
English  nobleman,  who  early  entered  upon  a 
military  career,  and  distinguished  himself  so 
much  at  the  siege  of  Namur,  in  1695,  that  Wil- 
liam III.  gave  him  a company  in  the  Guards 
and  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  In  1705  he 

■ ^rved  as  a brigadier-general  under  the  earl  of 
Peterborough  at  the  siege  of  Barcelona.  He 
was  afterwards  made  major-general  and  com- 
mandei -in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  Spain 
by  Queen  Anne.  In  1708  he  captured  Port 
Mahon,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  island  of 

■ Minorca;  subsequently  gaining  the  victories  of  I 
Almanza  and  Saragossa;  but,  being  intrusted 
with  the  defence  of  Bnhuega,  was  obliged  to 
surrender  it,  after  a gallant  resistance,  to  the 
duke  de  ^ endome.  George  I.  appointed  him 

■ secretary  ot  state,  and  in  1711  sent  him  as 
ambassador  to  Vienna,  In  171 7 he  was  ap- 

lord  °f  tile  Treasury  and  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer;  but  relinquished  these  offices 
on  being  created  a peer  soon  afterwards,  b 1673- 

D.  in  London,  1721.  ’ 

Stanhope,  Charles,  third  Earl  of,  an  Eng- 
lish nobleman,  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  me- 
1 chamcal  inventions,  the  most  important  of 
m‘C  L-VaS  t?rC  Pnnldng-press  which  is  named 
. i.ter  him.  He  also  designed  improvements  in 
>>ne  construction  of  canal  locks,  and  made  some 
parches  into  the  action  of  the  electric  fluid 
fe  0PPOsed  the  ministry  of  his  time,  and  consi- 
: lered  the  French  revolution  as  a great  step  to- 
wards social  improvement.  He  wrote  a few 
•forks  the  most  remarkable  of  which  were  his 
; Reply  to  Mr.  Burke’s  Reflections  upon  the 

■ '“‘“Ht  & 

Li<iy  i,estost“- 

li«hn1JHi0P(E’  LVy  Hcster>  a veiT  highly  accom- 
‘®hed’ b.ut  n°  less  eccentric,  English  lady,  was 
< lece  of  the  celebrated  William  Pitt.  Soon  after 
death  ol  that  statesman,  with  whom  she 
nt  i mesticated,  and  for  whom  she  occasionally 
cted  as  private  secretary,  she  went  to  Syria, 
assumed  the  dress  of  a male  native  of  that 
1 3“n«y>  and  devoted  herself  to  astrology-,  in 
inch  she  was  a most  implicit  believer.  She 
' act  a large  pension  from  the  English  govern- 
>cnt,  and  for  many  years  was' possessed  of 
1 ™8«*erablc  influence  over  the  Turkish  pachas, 

: inch,  however,  when  habitual  carelessness  in 
>;onev  matters  had  deprived  her  of  the  means 
bribing  them,  she  so  entirely  lost  as  to  be  in 
-tual  danger  of  her  life.  Of  her  manner  of  living 
well  as  her  way  of  thinking,  some  notion  is 
'uveyed  by  her  reply  to  an  English  traveller 
, 0 advised  her  to  quit  her  perilous  and  deso- 
f ie  abode,  and  return  to  England:  “As  to 
jiving  this  country,”  said  her  ladyship,  “ your 
woe  ism  vain:  1 will  never  return  to  En«-- 
bu.  l am  encompassed  by  perils,  true;  buFl 
®£aa&er  t0  thcm-  1 have  suffered  ship- 
thc  coast  of  Cyprus;  I have  had  the 
ague  here;  I fell  from  my  horse  near  Acre 
d was  trampled  upon  by  him ; I have  cncoun- 
•ca  the  robbers  of  thc  desert;  and  when  my 
vants  quailed,  I have  galloped  in  among 
m,  and  compelled  them  to  be  courteous ; and 

horde  of  plunderers  was  breaking  in  at 
•f  gate,  I sallied  out  among  them  sword  in 
' o„haviI18  convinced  them  that  they 
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could  not  hurt  me  if  they  would,  I fed  them  at 
my  gate,  and  they  behaved  like  thankful  beg- 
bais  Here  I am  destined  to  remain.  What  is 
written  in  the  great  book  of  life,  who  can  alter  ? 

true  thYt  ^hat  1 am  surrounded  by  perils ; it  is 
tiue  that  I am  at  war  with  the  prince  of  the 

mvhamp  ae d With  the  Paclla  of  Acre;  it  is 
very ^true  that  my  enemies  are  capable  of  assas- 

bIoodv^UtT^d0pfish*  my  ^ sha11  be  a 
bloody  one  I have  plenty  of  arms,  good  Da- 

nn  arm  + lad?S,L 1 uf 110  &uns>  and  while  I have 
a,h  ai1?  to  wield  a hanjar,  these  barren  rocks 
i hi  V°,  ,a  bapqoet  of  slaughter  before  my 
ofe  °,?ks  black  in  the  presence  of  my  enemies.” 
bhe  adhered  to  her  resolution,  and  breathed  her 
fast  ii m on g foreigners  and  hirelings,  b.  1766- 

D,  J.o0t7#  9 

Henry’  fifth  Earl  of,  an 
eminent  English  historian  and  statesman,  who 
after  completing  his  education  at  Oxford,  en- 
tered  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  representa- 
tive of  IV  ootton  Bassett,  in  1832.  He  was  after- 
7ailds  1 “e“ber  for  Hertford  during  the  interval 
7'  He  held  office  as  under-secretary  of 
state  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  short  ministry  of 
tne  duke  of  Wellington,  1834-5;  and  again  as 
secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control,  in  the  admi- 
ot  Heel,  in  1845-6.  As  an  historical 
' ms  ^putataon  was  founded  upon  his 
of  the  War  of  Succession  in  Spain,” 
England  from  the  Peace  of 
Utiecht  to  the  Peace  of  Versailles,  1713  to  1783  ” 
He  also  produced  several  less  important  work's 

th?“  npher  iLlfe  °r  ALouis’  Prince  of  Conde;”’ 
the  Life  of  Joan  of  Arc,”  &c.  A collection  of 

h s essays  contributed  to  the  “ Edinburgh  Re- 
view  was  published  in  1849.  The  Copyright 
oi  Lord  Mahon’s  Act,  was  carried  by  him;  and 

sclmm pXnf  tf°nS  -1S  Chieflyxduc  the  governmental 
rsch™  ?f  forming  a national  portrait-gallery. 
In  1855  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Stan- 
hope  before  which  period  he  had  been  styled 
Lord  Mahon,  b.  at  Walmer,  Kent,  1805. 

Stanhope,  Philip  Dormer.  (See  Chester- 
field, Earl  of.) 

Stanislaus  I.,  Leczinski,  stan'-is-laws,  kin0" 
nf  /,  °lai,!d’  was  the  son  of  the  grand  treasurer 
ot  that  kingdom.  In  1704  he  was  deputed  by 
! “ asscinlHy  at  Warsaw  to  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  who  had  just  conquered  Poland.  That 

Warsaw  inwl  ^ to  ;be  '^ned king  at 
Seel  in  1700  bu,fc  when  Charles  was  dc- 
ieated,  in  1709,  Stanislaus  was  obliged  to  leave 

his  kmgelom.  On  the  death  of  Augustus,  in 
Sued  bnfU+Ted'  ln  hopcs  of  being  acknow- 
nnnvdG^  VhnC  power  of  fbe  emperor  of  Ger- 
many and  the  empress  of  Russia  prevailed 
against  him,  and  he  was  again  obliged  to  flee. 

c died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  consequence  of 
Ins  nightgown  taking  fire.  He  was  the  author 
ot  some  productions  in  French  and  Polish 
winch  were  printed  under  the  title  of  “ The 

d 1766  a ^Jl^)eia^  1^lilosoplier.,,  b.  1677; 

x.fSDAiNI8i'AYiS  Augus,tus  Boniatowskt,  king 
I oland,  the  son  oi  a Lithuanian  nobleman 
after  receiving  a liberal  education,  went  upon 
* com  so  ot  travel,  and  resided  a considerable 

with  EY8?an1d'  \v,hcr,c  b°  became  intimate 
with  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  his  embassy  to  St.  Peters, 
burg  At  this  court  the  elegance  of  his  person 

toGifWV  accomPli8hmciif8  recommended  him 
to  the  favour  ot  the  grand-duchess,  afterwards 
Catharine  II.,  which  gave  such  oflcnce  to  the 
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Empress  Elizabeth,  that  she  made  representa- 
tions to  Augustus  111.,  king-  of  Poland,  by  whom 
he  was  recalled.  On  the  death  of  that  monarch, 
in  1761,  Catharine  interposed  her  influence  so 
effectually  in  behalf  of  her  favourite,  that  he 
was  elected  king  of  Poland,  to  the  great  discon- 
tent of  a large  party  of  the  nobility  of  that 
kingdom.  Too  weak  to  avert  the  calamity, 
Stanislaus  saw  13,500  square  miles  of  his  king- 
dom divided  between  Eussia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  in  1772.  A second  partition  took  place 
in  1793.  In  the  following  year  Kosciusko 
gathered  together  an  army,  chiefly  composed  of 
peasants,  with  which  he  fought  with  the  most 
astonishing  bravery  against  the  overwhelming 
masses  of  Russia.  But,  being  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner,  the  Russians  entered  Warsaw. 
Stanislaus  was  forced  to  resign  his  crown,  and 
the  remainder  of  Poland  was,  in  1795,  divided 
between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  The 
unfortunate  monarch  retired  first  to  Grodno, 
whence  he  was  called  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
lie  remained  until  his  death,  b.  at  Wolczyn, 
Lithuania,  1732;  n.  at  St.  Petersburg,  1793. 

Stanley,  Thomas,  a learned  English  writer, 
who,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  educational 
career  at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degrees 
in  arts,  entered  himself  at  the  Middle  Temple. 
He  appears  to  have  principally  devoted  himself 
to  literature,  and  to  have  practised  the  law  but 
little.  His  most  important  works  are,  the 
“ History  of  Philosophy,”  and  “Lives  of  Philo- 
sophers;” an  edition  of  iEliau’s  “Various  His- 
tory,” and  an  edition  of  iEschylus,  with  a Latin 
version,  b.  at  Cumberlow,  Herts,  1625 ; d.  1G78. 

Stanley,  John,  an  eminent  English  musician, 
who  became  blind  at  the  age  of  two  years,  and 
at  seven  began  to  learn  music,  in  which  ho 
made  such  progress  that  he  was  placed  under 
Dr.  Greene,  and  at  the  early  age  of  eleven  ob- 
tained the  place  of  organist  of  Allhallows,  Bread 
Street.  In  1723  he  was  chosen  organist  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  Holborn,  and  in  1734  was  elected  by 
the  benchers  of  the  Temple  their  organist.  In 
1779  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  king’s 
band  of  musicians.  His  compositions  evince 
taste  and  judgment,  b.  in  London,  1713;  n.  1786. 

Stanley,  Rev.  Edward,  an  eminent  English 
prelate  and  ornithologist,  who,  after  studying  at 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  was,  in  1805,  pre- 
sented by  his  father.  Sir  John  Stanley,  to  the 
living  of  Alderley,  in  Cheshire,  the  duties  of 
which  he  fulfilled  during  thirty-two  years.  In 
1837  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Norwich. 
A most  tolerant  and  kindly  churchman,  he  took 
little  interest  in  matters  purely  controversial, 
but  chose  rather  to  devote  his  leisure  to  the 
pursuit  of  natural  science.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished geologist,  entomologist,  and  botanist; 
but  his  published  works  show  that  ornithology 
was  his  favourite  study.  His  “ Familiar  His- 
tory of  British  Birds,  their  Nature,  Habits,  and 
Instincts,”  is  an  excellent  work,  and  has  passed 
through  many  editions.  He  also  contributed 
articles  upon  natural  history  to  “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine.”  He  was  a fellow  of  the  Royal  and 
president  of  the  Linnccan  Society,  b.  in  Lon- 
don, 1779;  d.  1849.  , ^ _ 

Stanley,  Very  Rev.  Arthur  Pcnrliyn,  D.D., 
an  English  divine  and  writer,  the  son  of  I ho 
preceding,  was  sent  at  an  early  age_  to  Rugby, 
where  he  earned  the  esteem  and  friendship  of 
Dr.  Arnold.  In  1834  he  proceeded  to  Oxford, 
and  subsequently  became  fellow  and  tutor  ol 
University  College  there.  In  1351  ho  was  no- 
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minated  a canon  of  Canterbury,  and  subs' 
quently  became  chaplain  to  Prince  Albert,  r 
well  as  to  the  bishop  of  London.  He  accompauie 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  tour  to  the  East,  an 
subsequently  became  chaplain  to  his  royal  higl 
ness.  In  1864  lie  was  chosen  to  succeed  Arch 
bishop  Trench  in  the  deanery  of  Westminstei 
In  theology,  as  well  as  in  church  polities,  h 
was  a zealous  follower  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold 
Of  that  great  ornamenttothe  established  chure' 
ho  had  always  been  a disciple ; he  preached  hi 
funeral  sermon  in  1842,  at  Rugby,  and  in  134 
produced  a lasting  memorial  of  his  worth  i: 
the  “Life  and  Correspondence  of  Thoma 
Arnold,  D.D.”  Dean  Stanley  also  produce 
a “Memoir”  of  his  father,  the  bishop  of  Noi 
wicli ; “ Historical  Memorials  of  Canterbury ; 
and  an  important  work,  entitled  “Sinai  an 
Palestine  in  connexion  with  their  History. 
Several  collections  of  sermons  and  essays  al. 
emanated  from  him.  u.  at  Alderley,  Cheshire 
1815. 

Stanley,  Edward  Henry  Smith,  Lord,  a me 
dent  English  statesman,  became  15th  Earl  o 
Derby,  1369.  On  leaving  the  university  of  Cam 
bridge,  he  went  on  a course  of  travel  throu? 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  West  Indies 
At  a later  period  he  visited  India,  whence  h 
was  recalled  to  undertake,  in  1852,  the  duties  c 
under-secretary  of  state  for  Foreign  Affairs,  i 
the  administration  of  his  father.  When  Lori 
Derby  again  formed  a cabinet,  in  1S5S,  Lor 
Staniey  became  president  of  the  Board  of  Con 
trol,  or,  more  properly,  secretary  of  state  fo 
India,  the  former  title  being  abolished.  I: 
Lord  Derby’s  third  administration  in  1S66,  hi 
held  the  post  of  secretary  of  state  for  foreigi 
affairs,  by  the  management  of  which  he  gainer, 
the  respect  of  all  parties,  b.  at  Knowsley,  1326) 

Stanyhukst,  Richard,  stai'-ne-hurst,  an  Irisl 
Roman  Catholic  divine,  who  was  educated  ai 
University  College,  Oxford ; after  which  he  wen  | 
abroad,  and  became  chaplain  to  the  archduke 
Albert,  governor  of  the  Netherlands.  lie  wrotei 
among  other  works,  in  Latin,  “ The  Life  of  Stl 
Patrick;”  and  made  an  English  translation  ot 
the  first  four  books  of  the  “iEneid.”  He  wad 
uncle  to  Archbishop  Usher,  n.  at  Dublin,  1515 1 
d.  at  Brussels,  1618. 

St aml,  John  Bodams,  std-pel,  an  erninen 
Dutch  physician  and  botanist,  who  devoted  hi j 
life  to  the  researches  necessary  for  producing  :i 
complete  edition  of  the  botanical  writings  o 
Theophrastus.  His  death  look  place  before  In 
could  complete  his  task ; but  some  of  his  ma 
terials  were  used  by  his  father,  in  the  editio: 
of  Theophrastus  published  at  Amsterdam  ii 
1644.  d.  1636. 

Stapledon,  Walter,  stai' -pel-don,  an  Enghs 
prclate,  who  was  educated  at  Oxford.  Hi 
merits  recommended  him  to  the  court,  and  In 
was  made  bishop  of  Exeter  and  treasurer  < 
England.  He  founded  Exeter  College,  Oxford 
and  was  beheaded  by  the  insurgents  of  London 
at  the  cross  in  Cheapside,  in  1326. 

Stapleton,  Thomas,  si  ai' -pel-ton,  an  Englisi 
Roman  Catholic  divine,  who  obtained,  in  th 
reign  of  Mary1,  a canonry  in  Chichester  cathe 
dral;  but  in  that  of  Elizabeth  went  abroad 
and  settled  at  Louvain,  where  lie  was  appoints 
professor  in  divinity.  His  works,  chiefly  upoi 
theology, wcrepublishedat  Paris  inl620.  n.  15!. '3 

Stapelton,  Sir  Robert,  an  English  poet,  win 
became  gentleman  usher  to  the  Prince  of  W ales 
afterwards  Charles  II.  lie  received  the  lionoui 
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of  knighthood  from  Charles  I.,  and  was  with 
him  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill.  After  the  Re- 
storation his  services  were  rewarded.  He  pub- 
lished a translation  of  “Juvenal,"  and  some 
plays,  d.  1669. 

Statius,  Publius  Papinius,  stai'-sJu-us,  a Ro- 
man poet,  who  became  the  favourite  of  Domitian. 
There  remain  of  Statius  two  heroic  poems— 
“ Thebais,”  in  12  books,  and  the  “ Aclxilleis” — 
and  “Sylvie,"  a collection  of  short  poems  on 
passing  events,  n.  at  Naples,  61 ; d.  96. 

Siaunton,  Sir  George  Leonard,  stawn'-ton, 
an  eminent  Irish  physician  and  diplomatist, 
studied  medicine  at  Montpellier,  where  he 
took  his  doctor’s  degree ; after  which  he  settled 
in  London,  where  he  became  the  friend  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  About  1762  he  went  to  Granada, 
where  he  practised  as  physician,  and  acquired  a 
fortune.  He  also  became  secretary  to  Lord 
Macartney,  governor  of  the  island ; and,  having 
studied  the  law,  he  discharged  the  office  of 
attorney-general.  On  the  capture  of  Granada 
by  the  French,  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  with 
Lord  Macartney,  sent  to  France;  but  after  some 
time  returned  to  England.  When  Lord  Macart- 
ney was  appointed  governor  of  Madras,  he 
accompanied  him  as  confidential  secretary,  in 
which  capacity  he  displayed  great  abilities  in 
the  treaty  with  Tippoo  Sultan  in  1784.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  received  a pension  from 
the  East  India  Company,  besides  which  he  was 
created  a baronet.  In  1792  Lord  Macartney 
went  out  as  ambassador  to  China,  and  was 
accompanied  by  Sir  George  as  secretary  of  lega- 
tion. Of  this  voyage  he  published  an  elaborate 
and  highly  interesting  account.  He  was  in- 
terred in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  there  is  a 
fine  monument  to  his  memory  by  Cliantrey. 
B.  in  Galway,  Ireland,  1737;  d.  in  London,  1801. 

Staunton,  Sir  George  Thomas,  a modern 
English  writer,  who  was  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, whom  he  accompanied  to  China  in  1792. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  entered  at  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  pursued  his 
studies  in  a distinguished  manner.  On  leaving 
the  university,  he  went  out  to  China  as  secretary 
of  the  English  factory  at  Canton,  of  which  trading 
community  he  subsequently  became  president. 
In  1816  he  was  attached  to  the  embassy  of  Lord 
Amherst,  in  which  capacity  his  knowledge  of 
the  Chinese  character  and  language  enabled 
him  to  render  great  services  to  the  English  go- 
vernment. In  1817  he  quitted  the  East,  and 
thenceforth  devoted  himself  to  politics,  employ- 
ing his  leisure  in  the  composition  of  a number 
of  valuable  works.  The  most  important  of 
these  were,  “The  Penal  Code  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  ; ” “ Narrative  of  the  Chinese  Embassy 
to  the  Tartars  in  1712-15;”  “ Journal  of  the 
Embassy  of  Lord  Amherst ; ” “ Memoirs  of  the 
Fife  and  Family  of  the  late  Sir  George  Leonard 
Staunton;  ” and  a translation  from  the  Spanish 
Of  Mendoza,  of  a work  entitled  “ History  of  the 
Great  and  Mighty  Kingdom  of  China."  His 
last  work  was  undertaken  for  the  Hakluyt 
Society.  With  a few  short  interruptions.  Sir 
SPpi'ge  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  from 
1818  until  1852.  At  the  latter  date  he  retired 
uno  private  life.  He  was  among  the  most  dis- 
wnguishcd  of  Chinese  scholars:  and  so  great 
were  his  acquirements  in  that  exceedingly  diffi- 
h?  u-  anfc'ua£c>  that  lie  was  enabled  to  compose 
i?  u.  a.  treatise  upon  vaccination,  which  led  to 
‘otroduction  of  that  preventive  into  many 
P»rt3  of  China,  u,  at  Salisbury,  1781 ; d.  1859. 
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Staupitz,  John , stou'-pitz,  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  theology  at  Wittenberg,  and  vicar-general 
of  the  Augustines  in  Germany.  It  was  he  who 
charged  Luther  to  defend  liis  order  against  the 
Dominicans,  d.  1527. 

Stave  ley,  Thomas,  staiv'-le,  a learned  Eng- 
lish lawyer  and  antiquary,  was  the  author 
of  a work  entitled  “ The  Komisli  Horse-Leech, 
or  a Discovery  of  the  Enormous  Exactions  of  the 
Court  of  Borne,”  and  of  the  “History  of 
Churches.”  d.  in  London,  1683. 

Stay,  Benedict,  stai,  a modern  Latin  poet, 
who  produced  a fine  poem  in  that  language, 
upon  the  philosophy  of  Descartes.  He  became 
secretary  to  Pope  Clement  XII.  His  finest 
production  was  a Latin  poem  upon  the  New- 
tonian philosophy,  n.  1714;  d.  at  Borne,  1801. 

Staynee,  Sir  Bichard,  stai'-ner,  an  English 
naval  commander,  who,  in  1656,  attacked  a 
Spanish  flotilla  of  eight  sail,  although  his  own 
force  consisted  of  only  three  frigates.  Two  of 
the  Spanish  ships  were  captured,  the  remainder 
being  either  sunk  or  driven  on  shore.  He  re- 
turned with  treasure  to  the  amount  of  £600,000. 
Under  Blake,  he  in  1657  led  the  attack  upon 
the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Santa  Cruz, 
and  for  his  distinguished  gallantry  upon  that 
memorable  occasion,  was  made  a knight  by 
Cromwell.  (See  Blake.)  After  the  Bestoration, 
his  knighthood  was  confirmed,  and  he  was 
named  rear-admiral  of  the  fleet.  He  remained 
at  sea  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  although  no 
occasion  offered  for  the  exercise  of  his  skill  and 
bravery  as  a seaman.  After  his  death,  at  sea 
his  body  was  brought  home  and  interred  in 
London.  Pepys,  in  his  “Diary,”  records  this 
last  event  as  follows:— “By  ten  o’clock  to 
Ironmongers’  Flail,  to  the  funeral  of  Sir  Richard 
Stayner.”  n.  1662. 

Stubbing,  Henry,  steb'-bing,  a learned  Eng- 
lish divine,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Bangorian  controversy  against  Hoadley,  and 
afterwards  attacked  Warburton’s  “Divine 
Legation.”  Ho  became  chancellor  of  tho 
diocese  of  Salisbury.  His  other  works  are 
Sermons  on  Practical  Christianity,”  and  “ Ser- 
mons  on  Boyle’s  Lectures.”  d.  1763. 

Steele,  Sir  Richard,  steel,  a celebrated 
essayist,  whose  father,  a barrister,  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  private  secretary  to  the  duke  of 
Ormond.  Richard  received  his  education  at  tho 
Charter-house,  in  London,  and  at  Merton  Col- 
iego,  Oxford,  alter  which  he  obtained  an  en- 
signcy  in  the  Guards.  In  1702  he  commenced 
his  career  as  a dramatic  writer  with  the  pro- 
duction  of  Ins  comedy  of  “ The  Funeral,  or 
Omef  a la  Mode,”  which  had  great  success. 
11ns  play  was  followed  by  the  “Tender  Hus- 
band and  the  “Lying  Lovers;”  but  his  best 
w°rk  was  the  “Conscious  Lovers,”  acted  in 
1722.  In  1709  he  began  “Tho  Tatler,”  a 
periodica1  paper,  in  which  he  had  the  assistance 
ol  Addison,  as  ho  also  had  in  the  “ Spectator” 
and  “ Guardian ;”  tho  first  commenced  in  1711 
and  the  last  in  1713.  His  reputation  as  a writer 
procured  him  the  place  of  commissioner  of  the 
stamp-office,  which  lie  resigned  on  being  chosen 
member  for  Stoekbridge.  For  writing  two 
pamphlets,  called  the  “Englishman”  and  the 
Crisis,"  he  was  soon  afterwards  expelled  tho 
House  of  Commons,  “ which,”  says  Lord  Mahon 
’ was  a fierce  and  most  unwarrantable  stretch’ 
of  party  violence.”  Aitcr  the  accession  of 
George  L,  m 1716,  Steele  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the 
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stable  at  Hampton  Court,  and  governor  of  tile 
royal  company  of  comedians.  He  was  also  re- 
turned to  Parliament  for  Boroughbridge,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  made  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  forfeited  estates  in  Scotland.  A distin- 
guished critic  observes  of  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
that  he  was  a “man  of  undissemblcd  and  ex- 
tensive benevolence.  . . His  works  are  chaste 
and  manly.  He  was  a stranger  to  the  most 
distant  appearance  of  envy  or  malevolence; 
never  jealous  of  any  man’s  growing  reputation, 
and  so  far  from  arrogating  any  praise  to  himself 
from  his  conjunction  with  Mr.  Addison,  that  he 
was  the  first  who  desired  him  to  distinguish  his 
papers.  His  great  fault  was  want  of  economy ; 
and  it  has  been  said  of  him,  he  was  certainly  the 
most  agreeable  and  the  most  innocent  rake  that 
entered  the  rounds  of  dissipation.”  is.  at  Dub- 
lin, 1671 ; d.  near  Carmarthen,  1729. 

Steell,  John,  R.S.A.,  an  eminent  Scottish 
sculptor,  son  of  a carver  and  gilder  in  Edin- 
burgh, studied  in  the  Academy  there,  and  at 
Rome.  In  1830,  on  his  return  from  “the 
Eternal  City,”  he  distinguished  himself  by  a 
colossal  model  of  Alexander  and  Bucephalus. 
His  sitting  statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  grey 
Carrara  marble,  under  the  lower  ground  arch  of 
the  picturesque  and  elegant  monument  to  the 
great  novelist  at  Edinburgh,  procured  for  him 
the  notice  and  support  of  the  principal  patrons 
of  art  in  Scotland.  A public  competition  took 
place  for  this  statue,  and  his  model  was  unani- 
mously selected  from  among  numerous  others. 
His  two  principal  works  in  Edinburgh  are  the 
fine  sitting  colossal  figure  of  the  Queen,  in  her 
royal  robes,  with  orb  and  sceptre,  above  the 
Royal  Institution,  and  the  equestrian  statue  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  erected  in  1852,  in 
front  of  the  Register  House.  The  latter  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  of  the  many  similar  monu- 
ments to  the  great  Duke  that  have  been  erected 
throughout  the  empire.  The  bust  so  pleased 
his  Grace,  that  he  paid  the  artist  the  high  com- 
pliment of  ordering  two  to  be  executed  for  him, 
one  for  Apsley  House,  and  the  other  for  Eton 
or  Oxford.  Mr.  Steell’s  statue  of  Admiral  Lord 
de  Saumarez,  in  the  Hall  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, is  also  much  admired,  b.  1804. 

Steen,  Jan.  stain,  a celebrated  Dutch  painter. 
“ In  spirit,  liumour,  and  invention,”  says 
Dr.  Waagen,  “ Steen  excels  all  other  Dutch 
painters  in  the  same  line.”  b.  at  Leyden, 
1636 ; d.  1689. 

Steenwyk,  Henry,  stain' -vike,  a Flemish 
painter,  who  excelled  in  depicting  architectural 
subjects,  or  the  insides  of  churches  and  Gothic 
buildings,  b.  1550 ; d.  at  Frankfort,  1604. 

Steevens,  George,  ste'-vens,  an  English 
writer,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  Shakspeare. 
In  1766  he  published  twenty  of  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  with  notes.  This  work  produced  an 
intimacy  between  Steevens  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
the  result  of  which  was  a union  of  their  labours 
as  editors  and  commentators  of  Shakspeare. 
Their  edition  appeared  in  1773.  Twenty  years 
afterwards,  Steevens  published  a still  more 
accurate  edition  of  the  great  English  dramatist, 
in  15  vols.  He  also  revised  the  proofs  of  Boy- 
dell’s  edition  of  Shakspeare.  b.  at  Stepney, 
1736;  d.  at  Hampstead,  1800. 

Stkffani,  Agostino,  stef-fa'-ne,  a celebrated 
Italian  composer,  who  was  at  first  a chorister 
at  St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  where  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  a German  nobleman  by  the  beauty  of 
his  voice.  This  patron  provided  him  with  the 
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means  of  obtaining  a learned  and  musical  edu 
cation.  He  entered  into  holy  orders,  butehiefh 
devoted  himself  to  musical  composition.  The 
duke  of  Brunswick,  father  of  George  I.,  offeree 
him  the  posts  of  director  of  his  chamber  musii 
and  of  the  opera,  which  Steffani  accepted.  He 
composed  several  operas,  and  a large  number 
of  madrigals,  motets,  duets,  &c.  Caroline,  Con- 
sort of  George  II.,  edited  a hundred  of  his  duets] 
He  subsequently  became  bishop  of  Spiga.  having 
in  1708  resigned  his  posts  under  the  elector  ol 
Hanover  to  Handel,  b.  about  1655 ; d.  an 
Frankfort,  1730. 

Steffens,  Henry,  stef-fens,  an  eminent  phi-1 
losopher,  who  studied  at  the  university  ol 
Copenhagen,  where  he  so  highly  distinguished 
liimselt  as  to  gain,  in  1794,  a travelling  prized 
In  1796  lie  was  engaged  as  a lecturer  upon 
natural  history,  and  also  as  private  tutor  at 
Hamburg;  in  1800  he  was  appointed  to  make  a. 
revision  of  Schelling’s  works  upon  natural  phi- 
losophy ; at  a later  period  he  was  appointed 
assistant  to  the  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
university  of  Jena.  After  spending  a short 
time  in  Denmark,  he  in  1804  became  professor 
in  the  university  at  Halle.  In  1809  he  joined 
the  Prussian  volunteers,  with  whom  he  fought 
till  they  entered  Paris  in  1813.  Afterwards  he 
held  the  professorship  of  physics  and  natural 
history  at  Breslau,  and  from  the  year  1831  until 
his  death,  at  the  university  of  Berlin.  The 
most  important  works  of  this  learned  writer 
were,  his  “Autobiography;”  “ On  the  False  Theo- 
logy and  the  True  Faith;”  “Polemical  Leaves; 
for  the  Advancement  of  Speculative  Physics;”! 
some  novels;  and  the  “ Fundamental  Featuresj 
of  Philosophical  Natural  Science.”  b.  at  Sta- 
vanger, Norway,  1773 ; n.  at  Berlin,  1845. 

Steibelt,  Daniel,  sti'-belt,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man composer,  who  having  been  fortunate 
enough  to  attract  the  notice  of  William  III.  of 
Prussia,  was  educated  at  the  charge  of  that 
king.  He  resided  for  a long  time  in  London, 
where  he  produced  a large  number  of  composi- 
tions for  the  pianoforte,  upon  which  instrument 
he  was  a most  brilliant  performer.  In  Paris  he 
was  the  first  to  introduce  Haydn’s  “ Creation.” 
He  subsequently  became  chapel-master  to  the 
emperor  of  Russia;  and  while  a resident  at  St. 
Petersburg,  produced  several  operas,  b.  at  Ber- 
lin, 1765;  d.  at  St.  Petersburg,  1S23. 

Stein,  Frederick  Charles,  Baron  von,  sfine,  a 
celebrated  Prussian  statesman,  who  commenced 
his  public  life  in  1779  as  director  of  mines. 
After  fulfilling  the  duties  of  various  official  ap- 
pointments during  the  lifetime  of  Frederick  the 
Great-,  he  in  1786  paid  a visit  to  England, 
where  he  made  a profound  study  of  the  consti- 
tution of  Great  Britain.  Under  Frederick  Wil- 
liam 111.,  he  was  the  prime  mover  of  those 
measures  by  which  Prussia,  although  shorn  of 
more  than  half  her  territory,  was  enabled  to  re- 
establish herself  as  a great  kingdom,  and  after- 
wards to  contribute  to  the  downfall  of  Napoleon 
I.  He  introduced  into  Prussia  a municipal 
system,  trained  the  youth  of  the  kingdom  in 
the  use  of  arms,  reorganized  the  army— in  short, 
he  introduced  a complete  change  of  system 
throughout  the  whole  Prussian  government, 
whether  of  politics  or  of  administration.  Napo- 
leon having  learned  what  “one  Stein”  was 
doing,  obliged  him,  in  1808,  to  relinquish  his 
post,  and  to  take  refuge  first  in  Austria,  and 
afterwards  in  Russia,  where  lie  became  coun- 
sellor to  Alexander  I.  After  the  fall  of  Napo- 
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Jeon,  Stein,  finding-  his  views  too  liberal  for 
Prussia,  retired  into  private  life.  n.  at  Nassau, 
1757;  d.  1831. 

Steno,  Nicholas,  stai-no,  an  eminent  Danish 
anatomist,  who  became  principal  physician  to 
Ferdinand  II.,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany.  He  was 
also  appointed  tutor  to  the  young  Prince  Cosmo, 
and,  embracing  the  ecclesiastical  state,  was 
made  a bishop  by  the  pope,  who  sent  him,  with 
the  title  of  vicar-apostolic,  to  Germany.  His 
most  important  works  were,  “ Discourse  on  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Brain,”  and  a treatise  on  the 
“ Muscles  and  Glands.”  b.  at  Copenhagen,  1638 : 
D.  at  Schwerin,  Mecklenburg,  1677. 

Stephen  op  Byzantium,  ste'-fen,  a Greek 
grammarian  and  lexicographer,  who  wrote  a 
geographical  dictionary,  probably  the  first  ever 
produced,  of  which  there  remains  an  abridg- 
ment, made  by  Hermolaus,  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian.  Flourished  about  the  6th  century. 

Stephen  I.,  Pope,  ascended  the  pontifical 
chair  after  Lucius,  in  253.  He  had  a difference 
with  St.  Cyprian  and  Firmilian  about  rebab- 
tizing  repentant  heretics,  which  practice  this 
pope  condemned,  d.  257. 

Stephen  II.,  elected  in  752,  died  three  days 
after  his  election. 

Stephen  III.  was  a native  of  Rome,  and 
elected  pope  in  752.  Astolplius,  king  of  the 
Lombards,  having  menaced  the  city  of  Rome 
fetephen  implored  the  aid  ofConstantineCopro- 
nymns,  emperor  of  the  East;  but  he,  being  en- 
gaged in  a war,  recommended  the  pope’s  cause 
to  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks,  who  marched  into 
Italy,  and  deprived  Astolphus  of  the  exarchate 
ot  Ravenna  and  several  cities,  which  he  gave 
to  the  pope,  thus  founding  the  temporal  sove- 
reignty of  the  church  of  Rome.  d.  757. 

Stephen  IV.  succeeded  Paul  I.  in  768. 
Throughout  his  career  he  was  at  variance  with 
the  Lombards,  and  threatened  to  excommuni- 
cate  Charles  (afterwards  Charlemagne)  and 
Carlomon,  sons  of  Pepin,  if  they  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  them,  or  intermarried  with  the 
daughters  of  the  Lombard  king.  Charles,  liow- 
ever,  married  Hermengarda,  daughter  of  Desi- 
derius,  king  of  the  Lombards,  but  put  her 
away  a year  afterwards.  Stephen  was  succeeded 
by  Adrian  I.  d.  ?72. 

Stephen  V.  succeeded  Leo  III.  in  816,  but 
died  in  the  same  year. 

Stephen  VI.  was  elected  in  succession  to 
Adrian  III.  in  885.  He  was  a learned  pontiff 
and  greatly  contributed  to  relieve  the  people 
ot  Rome  from  the  effects  of  a terrible  famine 
which  had  desolated  the  country  shortly  before 
nis  accession,  d.  891. 

Stephen  VII.  became  pope  in  succession  to 
Benedict  VI.  in  896.  He  caused  the  body  of 
Pope  Formosus  to  he  disinterred  and  cast  into 
an  ordinary  grave,  on  the  plea  that  the  pope 
{lad  been  excommunicated  by  John  VII,  an- 
terior to  his  elevation  to  the  tiara.  In  897  the 
partisans  of  Formosus  burst  into  an  insurrec- 
tion, and,  having  seized  Stephen, strangled  him. 

Stephen  VIII.  was  the  successor  of  Leo  VI. 
and  was  elevated  to  the  papacy  in  929.  There 
are  no  reliable  records  of  his  pontificate,  d.  930. 

. krapHEN  IX.  was  the  successor  of  Leo  VII 
At  the  time  of  his  election,  939,  Rome  was  go- 
verned by  Alberic,  son  of  Marozia  (see  Ma- 
„!?Z1I,A)»  who  styled  himself  “prince  and  senator 
oi  all  the  Romans."  The  records  of  the  papacy 
are  extremely  untrustworthy ; but  it  is  stated 
oj  one  authority  that  Stephen  IX.  was,  during 
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a revolt  of  the  Roman  populace,  rendered  a crip- 
ple for  life.  His  successor  was  Martin  III. 
Stephen  d.  943. 

Stephen  X.  was  elected  to  the  papacy  in 
succession  to  Victor  II.  in  1057.  He  had  pre- 
viously fulfilled  the  office  of  papal  legate  at  the 
court  of  Constantinople.  After  his  elevation, 
he  dispatched  legates  to  Milan,  to  enforce  celi- 
bacy among  the  clergy  of  that  church,  the  dis- 
putes upon  which  decree  lasted  during  a quarter 
of  a century.  He  summoned  the  learned  Petrus 
Damianus  from  his  monastery,  and  created  him 
cardinal  and  bishop  of  Ostia.  It  is  surmised 
from  several  passages  in  his  letters,  that  he  in- 
tended to  crown  his  brother,  Godfrey  duke  of 
Tuscany,  king  of  Italy.  According  to  one  of 
the  bulls  issued  by  him,  the  clergy  were  ex- 
empted from  the  jurisdiction  of  lay  courts,  as 
also  from  the  payment  of  tribute  to  laymen. 
He  was  a learned  and  energetic  pontiff,  but  too 
ambitious  of  worldly  influence,  d.  1058. 

Stephen  I.,  St.,  king  of  Hungary,  succeeded 
his  father  Geisa  in  997.  He  reformed  the  man- 
ners of  his  subjects,  enacted  excellent  laws, 
and  introduced  Christianity  into  his  kingdom. 
d.  1038.  s 

Stephen  II.,  king  of  Hungary,  succeeded  his 
father  Koloman  in  1114.  He  invaded  Poland 
and  Austria,  and  marched  into  Russia,  but  was 
unsuccessful  everywhere.  He  abdicated  in  1131, 
and  retired  to  a monastery,  where  he  died  in 
the  same  year. 

Stephen  III.  was  crowned  king  of  Hungary 
m 1161,  but  was  almost  immediately  deposed 
by  the  nobles.  He  regained  the  crown,  how- 
ever, in  1165,  and  reigned  till  1173. 

Stephen  IV.  ascended  the  throne  in  1161, 
but  was  defeated  by  the  preceding  in  1163, 
soon  after  which  he  died  at  Semlin. 

Stephen  V.  reigned  two  years,  1270-72 
Stephen,  king  of  England,  was  the  ’third 
son  of  Stephen,  earl  of  Blois,  by  Adela,  daughter 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  was  crowned  at 
Westminster  in  1135.  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Henry  I.,  and  wife  of  Henry  IV.,  emperor  of 
Germany,  was  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne- 
but  Stephen,  taking  advantage  of  her  absence, 
obtained  possession  of  it.  In  1139  Matilda 
landed  in  England,  and  in  1141  took  Stephen 
piisoner  at  the  battle  of  Lincoln;  but  he  was 
exchanged  the  same  year  for  Robert,  earl  of 
Gloucester  illegitimate  brother  of  the  empress. 
Matilda,  after  many  unsuccessful  engagements 
quitted  the  kingdom  in  1147,  and,  two  years 
subsequently,  her  son  Henry,  by  Geoffrey  Plan- 
tagenet,  earl  of  Anjou,  claimed  the  crown;  but 
m 1153  a peace  was  concluded  between  the 
rivals,  by  which  it  was  settled  that  Stephen 
should  enjoy  the  crown  for  life,  and  that  Henry 
should  be  his  successor,  b.  1105;  d.  1154. 

Stephen  Bathohi,  king  of  Poland,  and  the 
greatest  monarch  of  that  country,  was  de- 
scended of  a noble  Hungarian  family,  and  hav- 
mg,  through  the  exercise  of  great  talent  and 
bravery,  won  the  throne  of  Transylvania  in 
1571,  he  was,  four  years  subsequently,  elected 
king  of  Poland.  He  married  the  sister  of 
Sigismund  _ Augustus,  and  occupied  the  first 
years  of  his  reign  in  improving  the  internal 
condition  of  the  country.  Having  secured  the 
alliance  of  the  Turks,  ho  resolved  to  turn  liis 
arms  against  the  powerful  Ivan  Vasilovitch  of 
Muscovy,  who  had  invaded  Livonia.  He  next 
organized  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine,  repaired 
and  garrisoned  the  Polish  frontier  fortresses, 
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and  enlisted  some  German  and  Hungarian 
mercenaries,  with  whom,  and  a large  force  of 
Poles,  he  took  the  field.  He  defeated  the  Mus- 
covites in  several  desperate  engagements,  and 
took  the  important  town  of  Polotzk,  which  had 
been  wrested  from  the  Poles  some  time  previ- 
ously. Bathori’ s victorious  career  was  arrested 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuit  Possevinus  with 
Ivan,  who,  promising  to  acknowledge  the  su- 
premacy of  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  induced  the  Polish 
king  to  suspend  hostilities;  but,  when  Bathori 
discovered  that  Ivan  did  not  intend  to  make 
this  alteration  with  regard  to  the  church  of  his 
country,  hostilities  were  recommenced.  This 
second  campaign  was,  however,  brought  to  a 
sudden  termination  by  the  death  of  Bathori. 
He  was  not  only  a successful  soldier,  but  a wise 
and  provident  administrator,  as  was  evinced  by 
the  great  number  of  improvements  which  he 
introduced  into  the  civil  government  of  Poland. 

\ liberal  patron  of  learning,  he  founded  the 
university  of  Wilna  and  the  college  of  Polotzk. 
b.  i.i  Hungary,  1533 ; d.  at  Grodno,  1586. 

Stephen,  Right  Hon.  Sir  James,  a modern 
English  lawyer,  government  official,  and  his- 
torian, was  educated  for  the  legal  profession, 
and  soon  after  entering  upon  practice,  was 
chosen  as  counsel  of  the  Colonial  department. 
Having  retired  from  the  bar,  he  became  assis- 
tant under-secretary  for  the  colonies.  At  a 
later  period  he  was  promoted  to  the  perma- 
nent under-secretaryship  of  the  same  depart- 
ment; but  after  spending  thirty-five  years  in 
the  civil  service,  he,  in  1817,  retired  from  it. 
Ilis  distinguished  services  were  rewarded  with 
a knighthood.  In  1849  he  was  chosen  regius 
professor  of  modern  history  in  the  university 
of  Cambridge.  His • contributions  to  English 
literature  arc  highly  esteemed;  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  being,  “ Essays  in  Ecclesias- 
tical Biography,”  and  “ Lectures  on  the  History 
of  France.”  n.  about  1789 ; d.  1859. 

Stephen,  Sir  George,  a modern  English 
writer,  and  brother  of  the  preceding,  is  prin- 
cipally known  by  his  work  entitled  “Adven- 
tures of  a Gentleman  in  search  of  a Horse,” 
a novel  called  “The  Jesuit  at  Cambridge,”  and 
a pamphlet  on  “The  Niger  Trade,  and  the 
African  Blockade.”  n.  about  1800. 

Stephens,  in  French  Etienne  or  Estienne, 
in  Latin  Stephanus,  the  name  of  an  illustrious 
family  of  learned  printers,  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  which  were : — 

Stephens,  Henry.  He  chiefly  printed  works 
on  mathematical,  medical,  and  philosophical 
subjects,  but  also  produced  a few  editions  of 
classical  writers.  His  widow  married  Simon 
do  Colines,  the  celebrated  printer,  who  carried 
on  the  business  till  his  death  in  1547.  Stephens 
was  n.  at  Paris,  about  1460;  d.  about  1522 
Stephens,  Robert,  son  of  the  preceding, 
received  a learned  education,  which  included 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  languages,  and 
conducted  the  business  with  Colines.  In  1539 
he  was  appointed  printer  to  Francis  I.;  sub 
scnucntly  to  whose  death,  in  1547,  he  retired  to 
Geneva.  He  had  given  offence  to  the  Sorbonnc, 
by  printing  a Latin  Bible  with  the  notes  ol 
Calvin,  and  therefore  did  not  deem  himself  safe 
in  France.  He  was  so  exact  in  printing  the 
works  which  issued  from  his  press,  as  to  expose 
the  sheets  for  public  examination,  offering  re- 
wards for  the  detection  of  errors.  Ills  Hebrew 
Bible  and  Greek  Testament  arc  very  scarce 
and  valuable.  {Stephens  compiled  a great  woik, 
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entitled  “ Thesaurus  Lingual  Latina;,"  and 
wrote  an  apology,  in  Latin,  for  his  Bible,  which  I 
had  been  censured  by  the  Sorboune.  b.  at  Paris, 
1503;  d.  at  Geneva,  1559. 

Stephens,  Charles,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
studied  medicine,  and  took  his  doctor’s  de- 
gree in  that  faculty.  He  accompanied  Lazarus 
Baifius  on  his  embassy  from  the  court  of  France 
to  Germany ; but  upon  his  return  to  Paris,  and 
after  his  brother’s  removal  to  Geneva,  he  com  I 
tinued  the  family  profession,  and  became  printer! 
to  the  king.  During  ten  years  he  produced 
ninety-seven  works,  all  of  them  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  typography,  b.  about  1504;  d.  1564. 

Stephens,  Henry,  the  most  distinguished  of 
this  learned  family,  was  the  son  of  Robert,  lie 
was  accounted  the  best  Grecian  of  his  time, 
and  published  beautiful  and  correct  editions 
of  the  best  Greek  writers.  He  also  compiled 
a Thesaurus  of  the  Greek  language,  the  print- 
ing of  which  almost  ruined  him,  for  its  sale 
was  very  small,  owing  to  Scapula,  his  assistant, 
having  surreptitiously  made  ah  abridgment  of 
it,  which  he  published  ( see  Scapula).  Besides^ 
these  works,  he  was  the  author  of  a version  of 
Anacreon,  in  Latin  verse;  “Corrections  offCi- 
cero,”  “ Apology  for  Herodotus,”  &e.  b.  at 
Paris,  1528  ; n.  at  Lyons,  1593. 
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Stephens,  Paul,  son  of  the  preceding,  carried 
i the  printing  business  at  Geneva,  and  re- 
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printed  Virgil,  Horace,  and  several  other  clas- 
sical works,  lie  disposed  of  his  business  in 
1627.  b.  at  Geneva,  1566 ; d.  about  1623. 

Stephens,  Anthony,  son  of  the  preceding 
and  the  last  printer  of  his  family,  turned 
Roman  Catholic,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
became  printer  to  the  king;  but  managing  his 
affairs  ill,  he  was  reduced  to  poverty,  and  died 
in  an  hospital  at  Paris,  1674. 

Stephens,  John,  an  English  writer,  who  was 
a Roman  Catholic,  and  a zealous  adherent  of 
the  house  of  Stuart.  James  II.  gave  him  a 
captain’s  commission.  lie  published  some 
works,  the  principal  of  which  are,  “A  Con- 
tinuation of  Dugdale’s  Monasticon,”  and  “ A 
Dictionary,  English  and  Spanish.”  d.  1726. 

Stephens,  Robert,  a learned  English  anti- 
quary, who  was  a lawyer  by  profession.  He 
published  Lord  Bacon’s  Letters,  with  curious 
notes,  and  other  works,  d.  1732. 

Stephens,  James  Francis,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish entomologist,  who  was  at  first  a clerk  iii 
the  Admiralty  Office;  but,  having  exhibited 
considerable  knowledge  of  natural  history, 
was  appointed  to  assist  Dr.  Loach,  ot  the  British 
Museum,  lie  produced,  “ Illustrations  of  British 
Entomology,”  “A  Manual  of  the  British  Cole- 
optcra,”  and  “Systematic  Catalogue  of  British 


Stephenson,  George,  ste'-Jenson,  a dist i u 
guished  English  mechanician  and  the  invent  ji 
of  the  locomotive,  was  the  son  of  a fireman 
at  a colliery,  and  while  still  a child  was  cm 
ploved  to  herd  cows.  Even  at  that  early  age  hi: 
genius  for  mechanical  invention  was  lore! 
shadowed  in  the  amusements  which  lie  sought 
it  being  his  habit  to  sit  in  a bog  modelling  claj 
engines  and  constructing  miniature  windmills 
In  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  appointed  assis 
taut  fireman  to  his  father.  In  another  jear  hi 
rose  to  be  fireman.  Constantly  taking  ad  van 
tago  of  every  spare  moment  to  increase  hi$ 
knowledge  of  the  machinery  used  in  a colliery; 
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he  made  so  much  progress,  that  by  the  time  he 
had  attained  Ins  seventeenth  year,  he  had  risen 
to  the  post  of  plugman.  He  had  now 


Stephenson 


" i/iugmau.  xi e uau  now  the 

engine  under  Ins  charge ; it  being  his  duty  to 
keep  it  in  proper  working  condition.  Resolved 
to  master  every  detail  of  its  construction,  he 
would  frequently  take  the  engine  to  pieces,  in 
01der  to  become  acquainted  with  the  workincr 
of  all  its  parts.  He  was  in  receipt  of  the  (to 
lam  large)  sum  of  twelve  shillings  per  week 
and  lie  lormed  the  resolution  to  acquire  some 
education.  At  a night-school  at  Walbottle,  he 
learnt  to  read  and  write,  and  in  1799  paid 
lourpenee  per  week  to  a Scotchman,  at  New- 
burn,  to  teach  him  arithmetic.  In  his  twentieth 
year  he  married,  and  was  appointed  brakesman 
to  an  engine  used  in  lifting  the  ballast  brought 
by  the  collier  ships  on  their  return  voyage  to 
Reweastle.  At  this  time  he  added  to  his  income 
by  devoting  his  leisure  to  boot-mending,  cutting 

ht  lhtMP1wC,n’s  S'lofches>  and  clock-cleaning; 
but,  with  all  this,  he  found  time  for  his  experi- 
ments in  mechanics.  In  1803  his  son  Robert 
}vas,  i°rn  5 soon  after  which,  his  wife  died.  In 
1804  he  proceeded  to  Montrose,  having  been 
appointed  to  superintend  one  of  Messrs.  Boulton 
r,,™,3  engines  there.  He  remained  in 
Scotland  about  a year;  upon  which  he  returned 
to  his  iormer  employment  at  Killingworth.  In 
1813  he  was  appointed  engineer  of  the  colliery 
at  a salary  of  £100  per  annum.  This,  the  first 
great  step  m his  career,  was  the  result  of  the 
assiduous  application  he  had  bestowed  upon  a 

wwf’T  °i  V1?  PrinciPles  of  mechanism,  by 
which  he  had  been  enabled  to  suggest  many 
improvements  in  machinery  to  his  employers. 

wtitUm?lng‘point  ot  his  eareer  was  now  at 
band  The  construction  of  a locomotive  engine 
bad  long  been  a favourite  problem  with  en- 

: coar>eeted  with  colliery  labour.  Several 

£ engines  had,  indeed,  been  con- 

t dhbut  thcy  wcrc  at  best  only  clumsy  and 
inefficient  pieces  of  machinery.  To  this  great 

^i  CFhenSOn  now  bent  his  mind,  and 
H ihv,  r "pon  his  self-imposed  under- 
laking  all  those  stores  of  mechanical  knowledge 
ich,  under  the  most  disadvantageous  cir- 
cum stances,  he  had  collected.  He  inspected  all 
pbe  locomotives  within  his  reach,  and  at  length 

wwv,  °AC  0f  empioyers,  Lord  Eavens- 
woith,  that  he  could  make  a better  engine  for 
the  cojfiery  tramways  than  any  yet  seen.  He 
was  provided  with  the  means  of  executing  his 
aes^n,  and  in  less  than  a year  completed  a 
travelling  engine  which  drew  along  the  colliery 
tiamroad  eight  loaded  carriages,  weighing 
urty  tons,  at  a rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  This 
successful  trial  took  place  in  1814.  The  engine 
nevertheless,  but  an  imperfect  and  cum- 
brous  afiair,  although  no  one  saw  its  defects 
save  George  Stephenson  himself.  In  the  fol- 

year  he  constructed  another  engine 
w|?  a vaf*  improvement  upon  its  predc- 
cesspr.  He  next  invented  a safety-lamp,  which 
npon  completion,  proved  to  be  in  principle 
bv  i-r  u°  tha,t  Produced  at  the  same  period 
SJS*.  ^empnry  Davy.  A controversy  was 
lmf  dc  to  who  was>  m reality,  the  inventor  • 
a/411  review  of  all  the  facts,  it  would 
J*  ar  that  both  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  Ste- 
Ph  nson  had  produced  a lamp  identical  in  prin- 
Stenhn«Ufc  totaily  independent  of  each  other. 
iinilnenson  wcnt  011  adding  improvement  after 

,W10  veil  great  cttciltlon  upon  the  traniroad 

will  ’ 


,ho  madc  of. a more  level  and  substantial 
chaiaeter.  His  object  had  hitherto  been  merely 
to  pi  ovule  a good  tramroad,  with  an  efficient 
tbo  r“1Ca  subsiitute  for  horse-power,  in 
if  Cfm  f?e  °f  a ^veiling  engine  to  work  upon 
™ uw^nveyance  of  the  coal  from  the  pit’s 
“Sii,  6 Tyne-side.  But  the  time  was  fast 
f , when  .hls  lmproved  tramroads  and 

engine  (soon  to  be  named  the 
Locomotive)  were  to  play  a still  more  impor- 
tant part.  In  1820,  Mr.  Pease,  of  Darlington 
an.,act  of  Parliament  for  the  construc- 
hmeoc  a rai  wa.y.to  be  worked  “ with  men  and 

In  l rnnl ot ho,''vlse'”  Meanwhile,  Stephenson 
l ad  converted  the  tramroad  of  the  Hetton  Col- 

£ei7  mto  a railway  eight  miles  in  extent.  This 

iWr!'e,C<iramCIK  e1d  ,hlm  to  the  notice  of  Mr. 
i ease,  who  caused  him  to  be  engaged  as  the 
engineer  of  the  new  undertaking,  which  under 
the  name  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Rail- 

fiml’  'q?  bnishod  in  1825.  About  the  same 
?“®*  Stephenson  was  engaged  to  make  a 
suivey  for  a proposed  railway  or  tramroad  be- 
tween Manchester  and  Liverpool.  In  Parlia- 
ment the  most  absurd  objections  to  the  scheme 

aud  even  when  the  was 
passed,  the  persons  employed  in  making  the 
survey  had  literally  to  fight  tor  permission  to  do 
so.  Nothing  less  than  genius  of  the  highest 
Older,  combined  with  indomitable  perseverance 
could  have  triumphed  over  the  difficulties  which 
presented  themselves  to  George  Stephenson  in 
the  construction  of  the  railway  between  Liver- 
pool  and  Manchester.  He  had  to  make  a firm 

thfnn°Jbhri!otCOw  ^ves  and  Passenger-carriages 
Mos.s>  a spongy  bog ; he  had  to 
oveicome  the  supmeness  ot  directors— to  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  at  least  make  a trial  of  the 
1°“°' ^ve  before  they  decided  upon  employing 
lmse-ti  action,  as  most  of  them  were  inclined  to 
De  had  to  invent  the  whole  system  of 
i ail  way  labour, — its  signals,  “navvies"  rails 
stations,  and  locomotives.  The  entire  scheme’ 
2“*  vegarded  as  a subject  only  fit  to  be 
ldiculed,  by  some  ol  the  most  eminent  scientific 
men  in  England.  Very  few  of  the  regularly- 
educated  civil  engineers  had  any  faith  in  the 

ot'Tnv  • In  P fmt  of  fact>  this> thc  ftrst  railway 
ot  any  importance  ever  constructed,  was  a 
oigantic  innovation,  and  none  but  a powerful 
and  original-minded  genius,  such  as  the  self- 
fdacatncd  colliery  fireman  was,  could  have  carried 
it  to  completion.  In  the  progress  of  this  work 
George  bteplienson  availed  himself  of  the  valu- 
able services  of  his  son  Robert,  whom  he  hart 
caused  to  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  educated 
as  a civil  engineer.  Some  years  antecedent  to 

ll  imil1l0B,0  the  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool  line  of  railway,  he  had,  with  great  fore- 
gilt,  set  up  a factory  for  the  construction  of 
locomotives ; and  when  the  demand  for  tlieso 
S°VVaS  created,  it  was  found  that  from  his 
establishment  alone  could  anything  like  a per- 
fect machine  be  obtained.  The  company  had 
ofiered  a prize  of  £500  for  a locomotive  engine 
to  be  used  on  the  new  line.  By  thc  specified 
time,  several  engines  were  put  forward ; but  all 

broke  down  nnnn  i ■ . ’ . 


. , ' , pui/  lurwaru 

“ l’oCcl-?t0”  wbl?  first  trial,  except  the 
Locket,  which  had  been  turned  out  from 
Stephenson’s  factory.  It  must,  however  bo 
admitted  that  the  success  oftliis  locomotivc’was 
mam  y owing  to  its  “multitubular  bite” 
winch  had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Henry 
Ilootli  and  manufactured  under  the  personal 
superintendence  ol  tho  younger  Stephenson. 
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On  September  15th,  1830,  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  line  was  opened;  and  from  that 
moment  George  Stephenson  was  acknowledged 
as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his 
time.  Lines  of  railway  were  projected 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  Stephenson  was 
appointed  chief  engineer  of  some  of  the  most 
important.  For  a long  time  he  enjoyed  the 
monopoly  of  locomotive-making ; and  it  was  not 
until  skilled  workmen,  trained  in  his  factory, 
had  been  called  away  to  form  or  superintend 
other  establishments,  that  a good  engine  could 
be  obtained  in  any  other  quarter.  He  was  also 
engaged  upon  some  foreign  lines,  principally 
in  Belgium.  He  went  to  Spain  to  make  the 
survey  of  a proposed  line  between  Madrid 
and  the  Pyrenees ; but  the  scheme  was 
subsequently  abandoned.  In  1815  he  relin- 
quished nearly  all  his  engagements  with 
railway  companies,  and  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  collieries  and  lime-works  of  which  he  had 
become  the  proprietor,  his  leisure  being  amused 
with  his  farm  and  gardens.  It  was  in  these 
occupations  that  the  great  English  engineer 
spent  the  few  years  which  were  left  to  him 
after  quitting  that  career  of  high-minded  in- 
dustry in  which  he  won  lame  and  fortune  for 
himself,  and  conferred  a lasting  boon  on  man- 
kind. b.  at  Wylam,  Northumberland,  1781; 
n.  1S48.  . , , „ 

Stephenson,  Robert,  a distinguished  Eng- 
lish civil  engineer,  was  the  son  and  only  child 
of  the  preceding.  From  the  outset  his  father 
was  resolved  to  give  him  the  best  education  it 
was  in  his  power  to  pay  for.  Robert,  in  his 
eleventh  year,  was  sent  to  school  at  Newcastle ; 
and,  having  very  early  evinced  a predilection  for 
mechanics  and  science  generally,  he  joined  the 
Newcastle  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institu- 
tion ; and  when  he  came  home  for  his  Satur- 
day  half-holiday,  was  always  provided  with  a 
book  from  the  library.  Long  afterwards,  when 
the  father  had  become  an  eminent  engineer,  lie 
would  proudly  allude  to  the  studies  pursued  by 
himself  and  his  son,  assisted  by  a volume  upon 
a scientific  subject,  brought  home  by  the  latter. 
In  1818  his  father  was  in  a position  to  appren- 
tice  him  to  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood,  as  a coal- 
viewer.  Under  that  gentleman,  Robert  obtained 
a complete  knowledge  of  the  machinery  used  in 
a colliery;  in  1820  he  repaired  for  a session  to 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  Sir  John  Leslie  and  Professor 
Jamieson  upon  natural  philosophy,  geology,  and 
mineralogy.  During  his  stay  there  he  gained  a 
mathematical  prize;  and,  after  returning  home, 
was  apprenticed  to  his  lather,  who  had  j us t 
commenced  his  locomotive  factory  at  Newcastle. 
In  consequence  of  his  health  having  become 
delicate,  he  in  1824  went  out  to  South  America 
upon  a commission  to  examine  the  gold  and 
silver  mines  of  that  country.  George  Stephen- 
son, on  being  appointed  engineer  to  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Railway,  recalled  Ins  son, 
who  reached  England  at  the  close  of  1827.  lie 
then  became  one  of  the  chief  assistants  to  ins 
father,  and  after  rendering  him  material  ser- 
vices, he,  upon  the  completion  of  the  Liverpool 
line,  was  engaged  to  form  a branch  of  the 
same,  near  Warrington.  He  next  made  the 
survey  for  the  Leicester  and  Swanniugton  Rail- 
way, and  afterwards  of  the  London  and  Bir- 


way,  unu  ancrwuius  ui  nuc  -- 

mingliam  line,  of  which  he  was  subsequently 
appointed  engineer.  Employment  of  the  high- 
est kind  was  now  profusely  offered  to  him,  and 
080 


he  soon  displayed  a vastness  and  grandeur  of  j 
conception  in  his  designs  which  made  him  re-  j 
markable  among  his  contemporaries.  The  High  : 
Level  Bridge  over  the  Tyne,  at  Newcastle;  the  ! 
Viaduct  over  the  valley  of  the  Tweed,  at  Ber-  i 
wick;  the  Britannia  Bridge,  over  the  Menai 
Strait ; and  the  Victoria  Bridge,  over  the  St.  { 
Lawrence,  at  Montreal,  are  magnificent  proofs  j 
of  the  boldness  and  originality  of  his  genius  for 
triumphing  over  material  obstacles.  He  as- 
sisted his  father  in  the  laying-out  of  the  lines  in 
Belgium;  constructed  a railway  between  Alex- 
andria and  Cairo,  and  designed  an  immense 
bridge  to  cross  the  Nile.  In  1847  lie  was  : 
elected  member  of  Parliament  for  Whitby,  in  ; 
Yorkshire,  which  place  he  represented  during  j 
many  years.  The  liberality  of  his  disposition 
was  evinced  in  several  of  his  public  acts.  In  > 
1855  he  liquidated  the  liabilities,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  £3000,  of  the  Newcastle  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Institution,  in  grateful  re- ; 
membrance  of  those  early  days  when  he  was : 
allowed  to  take  home  from  its  library  a volume 
for  himself  and  his  father  to  peruse.  He  placed  j 
his  magnificent  yacht  and  its  crew  at  the  dis-  \ 
posal  of  Mr.  Piazzi  Smyth,  to  enable  that  gen- 
tleman to  carry  out  his  proposed  astronomical ; 
observations  at  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  He  was  | 
a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society',  president  of  the] 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  a member  of : 
many  learned  and  scientific  bodies  both  English; 
and  continental.  He  was  the  author  of  two: 
valuable  works,  entitled,  respectively,  “The] 
Locomotive  Steam-engine,”  and.  “ The  Atmo- 
spheric Railway  System.”  As  his  father  may) 
be  called  the  founder  of  the  great  school  of: 
English  railway  engineering,  so  may  the  son  be 
termed  its  brightest  ornament,  b.  at  Willing- 
ton,  1803 ; D.  in  London,  1859. 

Stepney,  George,  step'-ne,  an  English  poet, 
who  came  of  an  ancient  Pembrokeshire  family, 
and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
On  leaving  the  university  he  found  a patron  in 
the  earl  of  Dorset,  who  obtained  for  him  seve- 
ral public  employments.  He  was  successively 
engaged  as  envoy  to  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  elector  of; 
Saxony,  and  to  the  States-gencral.  In  1697  he  i 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
trade.  He  assisted  Dryden  in  making  the! 
translation  of  Juvenal.  Dr.  Johnson  declares) 
that  he  “ was  a very  licentious  translator,  and. 
did  not  recompense  the  neglect  of  his  author 
by  treasures  of  his  own,”  b.  in  London,  1663 ; 
d.  at  Chelsea,  1707. 

Sterling,  John,  si cr '-ling,  a modern  Eng- 
lish essayist,  who  was  the  son  ot  Ed  ward! 
Sterling,  a famous  editor  of  the  “ Times”  news- 
paper. After  spending  some  time  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  lie  was  in  1824  sent  to 
Trinity  College,  "Cambridge,  where the  had  Dr., 
afterwards  Archdeacon  Hare,  for  his  tutor,  ami 
became  acquainted  with  a knot  of  brilliant 
young  men,  numbering,  amongst  others,  I re- 
derick  Maurice,  Richard  Trench,  Moncktort 
Millies,  and  Charles  Bullcr.  After  leaving 
Cambridge,  he  purchased  the  “Athcnamm 
newspaper  of  its  projector,  Mr.  Silk  Bucking- 
ham ; but,  the  speculation  not  proving  success- 
ful, the  print  was  disposed  of  to  Mr.  Ddkc 
In  1834  lie  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  be- 
came curate  of  llurstmonccaux,  m Sussex 
under  his  friend  Archdeacon  Hare.  The  deli 
cate  state  of  his  health  compelled  him  to  \ acat< 
this  office  in  less  than  a year  afterwards;  ant 
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henceforth  his  life  was  spent  in  migrations 
between  England  and  other  countries  enjoying 
a warmer  climate.  The  peculiarly  intellectual 
qualities  of  his  character  endeared  him  to  a 
circle  including  the  most  distinguished  literary 
men  of  his  day ; and,  after  his  death,  a very 
affectionate  biography,  of  which  lie  was  the 
subject,  was  written  by  Mr.  Carlyle.  His  most 
important  contributions  to  literature  were  pub- 
lished in  a collected  form  in  1848,  under  the 
title  of  “ Essays  and  Tales.”  n.  1S06 ; d.  1844. 

Sterne,  Laurence,  stern,  a distinguished 
English  novelist,  who  received  his  education  at 
Halifax,  Yorkshire;  whence  he  was  sent  to 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and,  having  taken 
his  degrees,  entered  into  orders.  His  uncle, 
Dr.  Jacques  Sterne,  prebendary  of  Durham, 
procured  him  the  living  of  Sutton,  and,  about 
1741,  a prebend  in  York  Cathedral.  He  after- 
wards obtained  the  rectory  of  Stillington,  in 
the  same  county.  He  published  the  first  two 
volumes  of  “Tristram  Shandy”  at  York  in  1759. 
On  the  republication  of  these  in  London,  the 
year  following,  Sterne,  from  obscurity,  rose  to 
the  height  of  literary  fame.  During  the  subse- 
quent twenty-eight  years,  he  produced  the  con- 
clusion of  his  first  novel ; a “ Sentimental 
Journey  in  France;”  some  sermons  under  the 
name  of  “ Yorick ;”  and  “ Letters.”  Twenty 
years  after  his  death,  Dr.  Ferrier  published  a 
work,  professing  to  point  out  the  sources  of 
Sterne’s  wit  and  humour;  but,  although  he 
succeeds  in  proving  that  Sterne  has  borrowed 
greatly  from  “Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly,” &e.,  it  cannot  be  allowed  that  Sterne’s 
beauties  are  drawn  from  extraneous  sources.  As 
Sterne  himself  observed,  “ Every  man’s  wit 
must  come  from  every  man’s  own  soul,  and  no 
other  body’s.”  b.  at  Clonmel,  Ireland,  1713; 
d.  in  London,  1768. 

Sternhold,  Thomas,  stern' -hold,  an  English 
poet,  who  became  successively  groom  of  the 
robes  to  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  He 
produced  a metrical  version  of  fifty-one  of 
David’s  Psalms : the  remainder  were  done  by 
Hopkins,  Norton,  and  others.  He  also  wrote 
“ Certain  Chapters  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon 
drawn  into  Metre.”  The  first  complete  version 
of  the  Psalms  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  was 
published  in  1562.  b.  in  Hampshire  ; d.  1549. 

Stesichoeus,  ste-sik’-o-rus,  an  ancient  Greek 
poet.  His  name,  according  to  Suidas,  was 
originally  Tisias,  which  be  changed  to  Stesi- 
chorus,  on  account  of  his  being  the  first  who 
taught  the  chorus  to  dance  to  the  lyre.  He  was 
man  of  the  first  rank  among  his  lellow-citi- 
zons,  and  was  distinguished  as  a statesman. 
Fragments  of  his  works  were  published  by 
Kleine,  at  Berlin,  1823.  b.  at  Himera,  in  Sicily, 
about  643,  b.c.  ; d.  in  Sicily,  about  560  b.c. 

Steuart,  Sir  James,  tlu'-art,  a Scotch  writer 
npon  political  economy.  He  published,  among 
other  works,  one  in  French,  called  “ Vindication 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  Chronology,”  and  an- 
other on  Political  Economy.  This  last  contains 
much  valuable  information,  but  is  written  in  a 
perplexed  and  tedious  style.  It  preceded  the 
great  work  of  Adam  Smith  by  about  nine  years, 
fi.  at  Edinburgh,  1712;  d.  1780. 

Stevens,  George  Alexander,  ste’-vens,  an 
English  dramatic  writer  and  performer.  He 
composed  a strange  medley  of  humour  and 
ribaldry,  called  a “ Lecture  on  Heads,”  by 
which  lie  realized  above  £10,000.  After  travel- 
ling over  the  three  kingdoms  and  America,  lie 
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disposed  of  his  lectures  to  Lee  Lewis.  He 
wrote  some  farces,  songs,  and  a novel  called 
“Tom  Fool.”  b.  in  London,  about  1720;  D.  at 
Biggleswade,  Bedfordshire,  1784. 

Stevenson,  John  Hall,  ste'-ven-son,  a hu- 
morous poet  and  satirist,  was  born  in  Yorkshire, 
educated  at  J esus  College,  Cambridge,  and  be- 
came intimate  with  Laurence  Sterne,  who 
describes  him  as  “ Eugefiius,”  in  his  “ Tristram 
Shandy.”  Stevenson’s  works  consist  of  “ Crazy 
Tales,”  “ Fables  for  Grown  Gentlemen,”  “Lyric 
Epistles,”  and  “Moral  Tales.”  b.  1718;  n.1785. 

Stevenson,  Sir  John  Andrew,  an  eminent 
musical  composer,  was  a native  of  Dublin,  and 
at  10  years  of  age  was  received  into  the  choir- 
school  of  Christchurch,  where  he  obtained  the 
elements  of  a musical  education,  and  soon  gave 
promise  of  those  powers  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  celebrated.  In  connexion  with  the 
poet  Moore,  he  rescued  the  beautiful  airs  of 
Ireland  from  oblivion,  by  adapting  them  to  the 
words  of  the  “ Irish  Melodies,”  and  enriching 
the  accompaniments  with  the  graces  of  modern 
science.  He  also  produced  an  oratorio  entitled 
“ The  Thanksgiving,”  and  a variety  of  anthems, 
glees,  &c.  b.  1761;  d.  1833. 

Stevenson,  Robert,  an  eminent  Scottish  en- 
gineer, who  was  placed  as  assistant  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  engineer  to  the 
Northern  Lighthouse-commissioners;  in  which 
appointment  he  succeeded  his  tutor  in  1797. 
In  1807  he  commenced  the  construction  of  the 
celebrated  Bell-Rock  lighthouse,  oil'  Arbroath, 
in  Forfarshire.  While  upon  a tour  of  inspec- 
tion in  1814,  he  was  accompanied  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  obtained  during  the  voyage  ma- 
terials for  his  poem,  “ The  Lord  of  the  Isles,” 
and  novel  of  “ The  Pirate.”  Besides  erecting 
twenty-three  lighthouses,  he  was  engaged  in 
designing  many  improvements  in  harbours,  and 
in  the  construction  of  several  bridges,  chiefly  in 
Scotland  b.  at  Glasgow,  1772;  d.  1850. 

Stewart,  Matthew,  steio'-art,  an  eminent 
Scotch  mathematician,  who  studied  divinity  at 
Glasgow,  and  afterwards  mathematics  at  Edin- 
burgh under  Maclaurin,  whom  in  1747  he 
succeeded  in  his  professorship  ; on  which  occa- 
sion he  published  his  “General  Theorems.” 
In  1761  appeared  his  tracts,  physical  and  ma- 
thematical, in  which  he  proposed  to  deduce  a 
theory  of  the  moon,  and  to  determine  the  sun’s 
distance  from  the  earth.  He  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  a treatise  on  the  sun’s  distance,  and  other 
works  chiefly  mathematical,  b.  at  Rothsay, 
Isle  of  Bute,  1717;  d.  1785. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  a distinguished  Scotch  me- 
taphysician, and  son  of  the  preceding,  received 
his  education  at  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh and  the  university  of  Glasgow.  His 
great  attainments  as  a speculator  in  metaphy- 
sical inquiry  were  evinced  as  early  as  his  19th 
year,  when  he  produced  an  essay  on  “ Dream- 
ing.” His  mathematical  attainments  also  were 
so  great,  that,  on  reaching  his  21st  year,  ho 
was  selected  to  fulfil  the  functions  of  assistant 
mathematical  professor  to  his  father  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  After  officiating  for 
some  time  as  the  deputy  of  Dr.  Ferguson,  ho 
was,  in  1785,  appointed  to  succeed  that  learned 
professor  in  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy.  In 
this  position  his  name  became  famous  through- 
out Great  Britain,  and  his  classes  were  attended 
by  the  most  brilliant  and  promising  young  men 
ot  the  time.  “ Without  derogation  from  his 
writings,”  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  “ it  may 
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be  said  that  his  disciples  were  among  Ills  best 
works.”  In  1792  he  produced  the  first  volume 
of  his  “ Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind;”  and,  in  the  succeeding  year,  his 
“ Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy.”  During  the 
nine  or  ten  subsequent  years,  he  put  forth  a 
“Life  of  Dr.  Robertson,”  a “Life  of  Dr.  Iieid,” 
“ Lectures  on  Political  Economy,”  and  the 
“ Life  of  Adam  Smith.”  The  first  volume  of 
his  celebrated  “ Philosophical  Essays”  appeared 
in  1810.  In  this  work,  according  to  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  he  appeared  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage as  a metaphysician.  The  volume  contained 
essays  upon  Locke,  Berkeley,  Influence  of 
Locke  on  the  Philosophy  of  France,  Meta- 
physical theories  of  Hartley,  Priestley,  and 
Darwin,  on  Philosophical  Speculations, "on  the 
Beautiful,  Sublime,  Taste,  and  Culture  of  Intel- 
lectual Habits.  His  last  works  were,  “ View 
of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers,”  and  the  cele- 
brated “ General  View  of  the  Progress  of  Meta- 
physical, Ethical,  and  Political  Science  since  the 
Revival  of  Letters,”  which  appeared  in  1815,  as 
the  “ Preliminary  Dissertation  to  the  Supple- 
ment of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.”  It  is 
true  Stewart  was  but  the  follower  of  Reid,  the 
great  Scotch  metaphysician;  but  he  cleared 
away  the  confusion  and  objectiouable  parts  of 
that  philosopher’s  doctrines,  b.  at  Edinburgh, 
1753 ; d.  near  the  same  city,  1828. 

Stieglitz,  Christian  Louis,  ste' -glitz,  an  emi- 
nent German  writer  upon  architectural  art, 
who  was  educated  for  and  practised  the  profes- 
sion of  law  throughout  his  life,  but  devoted  his 
leisure  to  the  composition  of  learned  treatises 
upon  art,  chiefly  respecting  architecture.  His 
most  important  works  were,  “ Encyclopaedia  of 
Civil  Architecture,”  “ Ancient  or  Mediaeval 
German  Art,”  a “ Compendium  of  the  History 
of  Architecture  from  the  Earliest  Periods,”  and 
an  essay  on  medals  and  collections  of  coins. 
B.  at  Leipzie.,  1766;  d.  1836. 

Stigand,  stig'-and,  a Saxon  prelate,  who  was 
a favourite  with  Edward  the  Coufessor,  who 
created  him.  bishop  of  the  East  Angles.  In 
1052  he  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Sub- 
sequently, William  the  Conqueror  refused  to 
be  crowned  by  him,  and,  finally,  degraded  him 
from  his  high  offices  and  threw  him  into  prison, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  been  starved  to  death. 
His  successor  was  Lanfranc. 

Stiglhateb,  John  Baptist,  stigl'-md-er,  an 
eminent  Bavarian  sculptor,  and  director  of  the 
bronze-foundry  of  Munich,  was  the  son  of 
a blacksmith,  but  in  early  life  evinced  so  great 
an  aptitude  for  design,  that  he  found  patrons, 
who  had  him  regularly  educated  for  the  sculp- 
tor’s art.  At  a subsequent  period  lie  directed 
his  attention  to  metal-founding ; and  after  in- 
creasing his  knowledge  by  sojourning  at  Naples 
and  Berlin,  he  returned  to  Munich,  and  there 
undertook  the  casting  of  those  celebrated  bronze 
statues,  after  the  models  of  Tliorwaldscn, 
Schwanthaler,  Rauch,  and  himself,  which  adorn 
the  city  of  Munich  and  its  environs.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  directorship  of  the  royal  foun- 
dry by  Ferdinand  Miller,  his  nephew,  n.  at 
Munich,  1791;  d.  1814. 

Stilicho,  Flavius,  stil'-i-lco,  general  and  fa- 
vourite of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  whose  niece 
and  adopted  daughter  he  espoused.  After  dis- 
charging, among  other  high  offices,  that  of  am- 
bassador and  master-general  of  all  the  forces  of 
the  Western  empire,  he,  upon  the  death  of 
Theodosius,  in  395,  became  guardian  of  his  son 
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Ilonorius,  who  had  been  left  the  empire  of  the 
West,  as  his  elder  brother  Arcadius  had  received 
that  of  the  East.  Stilicho  appears  to  have 
aspired  to  the  command  of  both  the  Eastern  ' 
and  Western  armies;  but  in  this  design  he  was 
thwarted  by  Rufinas,  tutor  to  Arcadius,  who  i 
reigned  at  Constantinople.  Stilicho,  however, 
caused  Itufinus  to  be  slain,  and  afterwards  mar-  { 
ried  his  daughter  to  Ilonorius.  A general  of  the 
highest  ability  and  bravery,  he  on  several  ocea-  ; 
sions  prevented  the  empire  from  being  dtvas-  ! 
tated  by  Alaric  and  his  barbarians.  In  403  j 
Ilonorius  was  induced  to  believe  that  Stilicho 
intended  to  depose  him,  and  place  his  own  son,  [ 
Eueherius,  upon  the  throne.  Ilonorius  accord- 
ingly ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  which 
was  done  by  Count  Heraelian,  at  Ravenna,  in  j 
the  same  year. 

Still,  John,  slil,  an  English  prelate,  who  in 
1592  was  elevated  to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  “He  was,”  says  Fuller,  “no  less  fa- 
mous for  a preacher  than  a disputant.”  He  is 
stated  to  have  written,  while  a young  man,  a ! 
play  called  “ Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle,”  one  of 
the  earliest  comedies  extant  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  play  is  included  in  Dodsley’s  col- 
lection. b.  1543;  d.  1607. 

Stilling,  Jung  Johann  Heinrich,  stir-ling, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
sect  of  Pietists  in  Germany,  was  brought  up  j 
to  the  business  of  a tailor,  but  exchanged  it  for  i 
the  duties  of  tutor  in  a gentleman’s  family,  j 
Having  saved  some  money,  he  proceeded  to  the 
university  of  Strasburg,  and  there  studied  medi- 
cine. Becoming  acquainted  with  Gothe,  who 
conceived  a warm  feeling  of  friendship  towards 
him,  he,  at  that  poet’s  suggestion,  composed 
his  interesting  autobiography.  After  practising 
as  a physician  at  Eberfeld  during  several  years, 
he  was  nominated  to  a professorship  at  Lautern, 
and  in  1803  at  Heidelberg.  As  a physician,  lie 
effected  a large  number  of  cures  of  diseases  of 
the  eye.  “ The  great  element  of  his  character 
was  an  invincible  and  intense  faith  in  God  and 
an  immediate  providence  ever  at  hand  in  the 
time  of  trouble,  and  which  momently  preserves 
man  from  evil.”  He  produced  some  remark- 
able works;  the  most  important  of  which 
were,  “ Scenes  from  the  Kingdom  of  Spirits,” 

“ Theory  of  the  Knowledge  of  Spirits,”  and 
“ Method  of  Operating  for  Cataract.”  A com- 
plete edition  of  his  writings  was  published  at 
Leipzie  in  1835.  His  “Autobiography”  has 
been  translated  into  English,  b.  at  Griind, 
Westphalia,  1740;  d.  at  Carlsruhe,  1S17. 

Stillingfleet,  Edward,  stil'-ling-Jlcet , a 
learned  English  prelate,  who  was  educated  at 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  lie  was 
chosen  fellow  in  1653.  In  1657  ho  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Sutton,  by  his  friend 
Sir  Roger  Burgoyne,  to  whom  he  dedicated,  in 
1662,  his  great  work,  entitled  “ Origines  Sacra;, 
or  a Rational  Account  of  the  Grounds  of  Natu- 
ral and  Revealed  Religion.”  In  1670  he  was 
made  canon-residentiary,  and,  in  1678,  dean  of 
St.  Paul’s.  He  wrote  and  preached  with  great 
ability  against  popery  and  the  nonconformists 
during  the  reign  of  James  II.,  and  in  1689  was 
made  bishop  of  Worcester,  lie  was  a man  of 
profound  learning,  a close  and  energetic  writer, 
and  an  excellent  divine.  All  his  works  were 
collected  in  6 volumes  in  1710.  b.  at  Cran- 
bourn,  Dorset,  1635;  d.  in  London,  1699. 

Stillingfleet,  Benjamin,  an  English,  natu- 
ralist and  poet,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
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after  studying  at  Cambridge,  travelled  upon 
the  continent,  and  on  liis  return  to  England 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  He  wrote,  “ The 
Calendar  of  Flora “ Miscellaneous  Travels ;” 
“The  Principles  and  Powers  of  Harmony ;” 
poems  in  Dodsley’s  collection,  &c.  b.  1702; 
d.  in  London,  1771. 

Stilpo,  stil'-po,  a distinguished  philosopher  of 
the  Megarian  school.  Ptolemy  Soter  invited  him 
to  his  court,  but  Stilpo  refused.  When  Megara, 
the  native  place  of  the  philosopher,  was  taken 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  the  conqueror  or- 
dered the  house  of  Stilpo,  “the  wisest  of  all 
living  Greeks,”  to  be  spared.  He  taught  that 
perfect  wisdom  consisted  in  the  complete  mas- 
tery of  the  passions.  None  of  his  writings  have 
survived.  Flourished  about  300  n.c.. 

Stirling,  James,  stir' -ling,  an  English  mathe- 
matician, who  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Oxford,  and  became  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  produced  some  able  expositions  of  the  New- 
tonian  philosophy.  His  most  important  works 
were,  “ On  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,  and  upon 
the  Variations  of  the  Force  of  Gravity  at  its 
Surface;”  “Methodus  Differentialis ;”  and  a 
number  of  papers  upon  the  higher  mathema- 
tics, which  were  inserted  in  the  “ Philosophical 
Transactions”  for  1735,  and  subsequently.  Al- 
though highly  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries, 
scarcely  anything  is  known  respecting  his  life. 
b.  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  d.  sub- 
sequently to  1761. 

Stirling-Maxwell,  Sir  William,  a Scotch 
author  and  politician,  who  produced  a number 
of  valuable  works  upon  the  art,  history,  and 
literature  of  Spain.  He  resided  during  some 
time  in  the  Peninsula,  in  order  to  make  re- 
searches upon  these  subjects.  He  published 
“ Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain ; ” “The  Clois- 
ter Life  of  the  Emperor  CharlesV.  ;”  “Velasquez 
and  his  Works.”  He  represented  the  county  of 
Perth  during  many  years,  and, in  1866, succeeded 
to  the  the  title  and  estates  of  his  uncle,  Sir  John 
Maxwell,  b.  atKenmure,  near  Glasgow,  1818. 

(Stirling,  Earl  of.  (See  Alexander,  Wil- 
liam.) 

Stob/Eus,  Johannes,  sto-be'-us,  a G reck  author, 
v'ho  made  a collection  of  extracts  from  ancient 
poets  and  philosophers,  the  best  modern  edition 
of  which  is  that  of  Heeren,  1801.  Flourished 
in  the  5th  century. 

Stodart,  James,  stod'-art,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish cutler,  who,  by  his  experiments,  contri- 
buted to  the  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  surgical  instruments.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  other  distinguished 
men  of  his  time,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest 
patrons  of  Faraday,  whom  he  employed  in  mak- 
ing analyses  of  a peculiar  description  of  Indian 
steel,  called  by  the  natives  of  Bombay  “ Wootz.” 
His  great  skill  in  forging  and  manufacturing 
delicate  pieces  of  philosophical  apparatus  in 
which  steel  was  employed,  enabled  him  to  ren- 
der material  assistance  to  experimental  philo- 
sophers. For  the  pendulum  researches  of 
Captain  Katcr,  lie  forged  some  beautiful  pieces 
of  cutlery.  He  was  elected  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society ; and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Faraday, 
produced  a paper  entitled,  “ Experiments  on  the 
Alloys  of  Steel,  made  with  a view  to  its  Im- 
provement,” which  was  inserted  hi  the  “ Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Science,”  in  1820.  b.  in  London, 
1760;  d.  at  Edinburgh,  1823. 

Stoddart,  Sir  John,  an  English  lawyer  and 
political  writer,  who  received  his  early  education 
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at  the  Salisbury  grammar-school ; whence 
he  proceeded  to  Christchurch  College,  Oxford. 
In  1801  he  became  a member  of  the  College  of 
Advocates,  and  soon  afterwards  published  a 
work,  entitled  “Remarks  on  Local  Scenery  and 
Manners  in  Scotland  during  the  years  1799  to 
1800.”  Three  years  later,  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  king’s  advocate  and  admiralty 
advocate  at  Malta.  After  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  this  post  during  four  years,  he  returned  to 
England,  and  commenced  practice  in  the  courts 
of  Doctors’  Commons.  In  1810  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  “Times”  newspaper,  of  which 
he  was  appointed  political  editor  two  years 
afterwards.  Taking  Burke  as  his  model,  his 
contributions  to  that  journal  were  remarkable 
for  their  denunciation  of  French  revolutionary 
politics  and  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  His 
violent  and  persistent  attacks  upon  Napoleon, 
even  after  the  latter  had  been  sent  to  Saint 
Helena,  led  to  his  dismissal  from  the  staff  of 
the  “Times;”  upon  which  ho  setup  an  oppo- 
sition journal,  entitled  “The  New  Times.” 
This  was  a failure;  and  Stoddart  shortly  after- 
wards resumed  his  practice  as  an  advocate.  He 
was  knighted  and  nominated  chief-justice  and 
judge  of  the  Vice-Admiralty  court  of  Malta,  in 
1826,  retaining  the  appointment  until  1S39.  1 u 
that  year  he  returned  to  England,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life  devoted  himself  to 
literary  occupations.  He,  however,  took  a warm 
interest  in  the  question  of  law  reform,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  and  most  energetic  members  of 
the  Law  Amendment  Society.  He  was  the 
author  of  “An  Introduction  to  General  His- 
tory;” “Universal  Grammar,  or  Science  of 
Language;”  written  for  the  “ Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana,”  but  afterwards  reprinted  as  a 
separate  work.  He  likewise  ■■Compiled  a “Sta- 
tistical, Administrative,  and  Commercial  Chart 
of  the  United  Kingdom;”  and  in  early  life  he 
produced  translations  of  Schiller’s  dramas, 
“Fiesco”and  Don  Carlos.”  n.  in  Westmin- 
ster, 1773  ; d.  at  Brompton,  1856. 

Stoeckhardt,  Julius  Adolf)  ste(r)k'-7iarf,  a 
modern  German  chemist,  who  commenced  his 
studies  under  his  father,  a Protestant  minister, 
but  was  subsequently  placed  at  the  university 
of  Berlin.  After  travelling  in  England  and 
France,  he  worked  in  the  laboratory  of  Struve, 
at  Dresden,  and  at  the  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  Chemnitz,  which  latter  place  he 
quitted  in  1817,  on  being  appointed  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  Academy  of  Rural  Economy  at 
Tharand.  His  works  upon  agricultural  che- 
mistry place  him  beside  Liebig;  and  ho  was 
very  successful  in  placing  the  discoveries  made 
in  his  favourite  science  in  a popular  manner 
before  general  readers.  He  was  the  author  of 
“The  School  of  Chemistry,”  “A  Discourse 
upon  Chemistry  as  it  relates  to  the  German 
Mode  of  Agriculture,”  and  a treatise  upon 
“Organic  Chemistry.”  b.  near  Meissen,  Saxony, 
1809. 

Stolberg,  Leopold  Frederick,  Count  von, 
stoi,'-bairg,n  Danish  poet,  who  travelled  in  Italy 
and  Switzerland  with  Gothe  and  Lavater,  anil 
later  in  life  represented  his  native  country  as 
minister  at  the  courts  of  Russia  and  Prussia. 
His  principal  works  were,  translations  of  the 
“Iliad,”  of  Ossiau,  and  of  TEschylus;  an  account 
of  his  travels  in  Italy, Switzerland,  and  Germany  • 
and  some  religious  treatises,  b.  at  ©^018101^ 
Holstein,  1750;  d.  near  Osnabriick,  1819. 

Stone,  Nicholas,  ston,  an  eminent  English 
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sculptor,  who  was  appointed  master-mason  to 
Charles  I.  He  executed  a number  of  monu- 
ments, the  most  important  of  which  is  one 
to  Lucy,  countess  of  Bedford,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived £1020.  He  was  employed  as  master- 
mason  in  building  the  Banqueting  - house, 
■Whitehall.  The  great  gate  and  front  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Oxford,  were  also  built  by  him.  n.  1647. 
— His  sons  Nicholas  and  Henry  were  excellent 
statuaries.  The  latter  was  also  a good  painter, 
and  copied  some  fine  pictures  after  Titian  and 
other  painters,  d.  1663. 

Stone,  Edmund,  an  eminent  Scotch  mathe- 
matician, who  was  the  son  of  a gardener  upon 
the  estate  of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  and  his  educa- 
tion was  of  course  confined  within  very  narrow 
limits.  His  own  application,  however,  supplied 
the  deficiency;  and  at  the  age  of  18,  with  no 
other  assistance  than  a little  received  from  the 
duke’s  butler,  he  made  himself  master  of  arith- 
metic, algebra,  and  geometry.  He  afterwards 
acquired  the  French  and  Latin  languages.  He 
published  a “ Mathematical  Dictionary,”  a 
“ Treatise  on  Fluxions,”  and  some  other  works, 
n.  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century; 
n.  1763. 

Stone,  Frank,  an  eminent  modern  English 
painter,  who  was  the  son  of  a Manchester 
cotton-spinner,  and  was  designed  for  the  same 
pursuit;  but,  after  having  followed  a business 
career  until  his  24tli  year,  he  entered  upon  the 
artistic  profession,  in  which  he  subsequently 
achieved  a great  success.  In  his  31st  year  he 
went  to  London,  where,  for  about  nine  years, 
he  practised  water-colour  painting.  In  1840, 
however,  he  exhibited  a fine  oil-painting,  en- 
titled “ The  Legend  of  Montrose,”  which 
attracted  a considerable  amount  of  attention ; 
but  the  greatest  of  his  early  successes  was  won 
in  1841,  by  a subject  entitled  “The  Heart’s 
Misgivings,”  since  so  well  known  as  an  engrav- 
ing. His  popularity  increased  yearly  till,  in 
1851,  he  became  an  A.R.A.  From  that  period 
he  continued  to  exhibit  regularly,  and  was 
accounted  one  of  the  best  draughtsmen, 
colourists,  and  characteristic  artists  of  the 
English  school.  Some  of  his  pictures,  but  not 
the  best,  have  attained  an  extraordinary  amoiint 
of  popularity  on  being  reproduced  as  engrav- 
ings. Of  these  may  be  mentioned,  “The  First 
Appeal,”  “ The  Last  Appeal,”  “ Impending 
Mate,”  “Mated.”  His  fame  as  an  artist  will, 
however,  rest  upon  such  productions  as  “ The 
Master  is  Come,”  a Scriptural  subject ; “ Bon 
Jour,  Messieurs;”  “ The  Gardener’s  Daughter,” 
from  Tennyson’s  poem,  &c.  n.  at  Manchester, 
1800;  D.  1859. 

Stonehouse,  Sir  James,  sf.on'-houie,  an  Eng- 
lish physician  and  divine,  who,  after  practis- 
ing medicine  for  about  twenty  years,  entered 
into  orders,  and  obtained  the  lectureship  of  All 
Saints,  Bristol,  and  two  livings  in  Wiltshire. 
He  had  been  for  several  years  an  infidel,  and 
had  even  written  a pamphlet  against  revealed 
religion,  which  reached  three  editions;  but  by 
reading  Dr.  Doddridge’s  “ Rise  and  Progress  of 
Religion,”  he  was  converted.  He  was  a most 
exemplary  divine  and  an  eloquent  preacher.  He 
succeeded  to  the  title  of  baronet  in  1791.  He 
wrote  “Friendly  Advice  to  a Patient,”  and 
several  religious  pamphlets,  n.  at  Tubney,  near 
Abingdon,  Berks,  1710;  n.  at  Bristol,  1795. 

Storace,  Stephen,  star' -ace,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish musician  and  composer  for  the  English 
Theatre,  was  the  sou  of  a Neapolitan  musician 
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long  settled  in  England.  During  his  short 
but  brilliant  career  lie  produced  the  music  for 
the  “Haunted  Tower,”  “Siege  of  Belgrade,” 
“ No  Song  no  Supper,”  as  well  as  several  pieces 
composed  for  the  Italian  opera,  all  of  which 
exhibit  an  undoubted  genius  for  music,  n.  in 
London,  1763;  d.  in  the  same  city,  1790.— His 
sister  Anna  was  a celebrated  vocalist. 

Stouck,  Abraham,  stork,  an  eminent  Dutch 
artist,  who  painted  marine  pieces  and  views 
of  shipping  in  harbours,  with  great  numbers  of 
figures,  in  an  excellent  style,  n.  at  Amsterdam, 
1708.  d.  1814. 

Story,  Joseph,  stor'-e,  an  eminent  American 
judge  and  writer  upon  jurisprudence,  who  com- 
menced practice  in  1801,  and  soon  became  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  of  the  United 
States.  In  1811  he  was  nominated  associate 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  at  a sub- 
sequent period  accepted  the  Dana  professor- 
ship of  law  at  Harvard  University.  His  legal 
works  enjoy  a European  reputation,  and  are 
highly  esteemed  even  in  England,  where  the 
legal  literature  of  other  countries  is  less  re- 
garded than  elsewhere.  His  principal  works 
were,  “ Commentaries  on  the  Conflicts  of  Laws ;” 
“ Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;”  treatises  upon  Equity  Juris- 
prudence, the  Law  of  Bailments,  of  Bills  of 
Exchange,  of  Promissory  Notes,  and  of  Part- 
nership. b,  at  Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  U.S., 
1779 ; d.  at  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  1345. 

Stothard,  Thomas,  stot'-hard,  an  eminent 
English  painter,  who  was  apprenticed  to  the 
business  of  a pattern-designer  for  brocaded 
silks,  which  pursuit  he  relinquished  on  obtain- 
ing some  success  as  a draughtsman  for  the 
“ Town  and  Country  Magazine.”  He  was  next 
employed  to  make  designs  for  Bell’s  “ British 
Poets”  and  the  “Novelist’s  Magazine.”  In 
consequence  of  the  reputation  he  acquired  while 
engaged  upon  these  works,  his  sendees  were 
sought  by  almost  every  publisher  of  his  time 
requiring  for  lids  productions  the  aid  of  an 
artist’s  pencil.  Meanwhile  he  diligently  pur- 
sued a course  of  study  at  the  Royal  Academy ; 
and,  after  exhibiting  some  pictures,  was,  in 
1785,  elected  an  associate  of  that  body.  Fie 
became  a full  academician  in  1794.  He  is  stated 
to  have  made  more  than  five  thousand  designs. 
His  best  book-illustrations  were  those  in 
“Rogers’s  Poems;”  “The  Complete  Angler ;” 
and  “ Boydell’s  Shakspcare.”  A very  interest- 
ing biography  of  him  was  produced  by  Mrs. 
Bray  in  1851.  b.  in  London,  1755;  D.  1834. 

Stothard,  Charles  Alfred,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish antiquarian  draughtsman,  and  son  of  the 
preceding,  who,  after  studying  during  several 
years  at  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1S10  exhibited 
his  first  historical  painting,  entitled  “The 
Death  of  Richard  II.  in  Pomfret  Castle.”  Ho 
subsequently  turned  his  attention  towards  an- 
tiquities, and  produced  a most  valuable  work 
upon  the  monumental  cffigica  of  Great  Britain. 
In  this  very  successful  undertaking,  it  was  the 
draughtsman’s  object  to  provide  historical 
painters  with  drawings  of  the  costumes  adopted 
in  England  from  an  early  period  down  to  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  drawings 
being  all  made  from  the  monuments  contained  in 
the  English  churches.  In  1815  he  was  engaged 
to  make  drawings  for  Lysons’  “ Magna  Britan- 
nia.” In  the  following  year  ho  was  sent  to 
Franco  by  tho  Society  of  Antiquaries  to  copy 
the  figures  upon  the  Baycux  tapestry.  While 
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in  France,  he  discovered  the  monuments  of 
Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  Berengaria  his  queen,  an 
enamelled  tablet  of  Geoffrey  Pluntagenet,  and 
other  relics  connected  with  English  history. 
In  1819,  when  laying  before  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries his  drawings  from  the  Bayeux  tapes- 
try,  he  read  to  that  body  a paper,  in  which  he 
proved  that  the  tapestry  was  in  reality  executed 
about  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion,  instead 
ot  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  as  was  attempted  to 
be  shown  by  the  Abbd  de  la  Rue.  In  1821, 
while  making  a tracing  in  a church  in  Devon- 
shire, he  unfortunately  fell  from  a ladder  and 
was  killed  on  the  spot.  n.  in  London,  1786. 

Stow,  John,  stow,  an  eminent  English  an- 
tiquary and  historian,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a tailor,  and  to 
have  followed  it  as  a business,  as  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  done  before  him.  It  is  conjec- 
tured that  from  an  early  age  he  devoted  his 
leisure  to  the  study  of  the  national  antiquities ; 
but  his  own  and  other  accounts  vary  much  in 
this  respect.  In  the  dedication  of  his  “ Annals,” 
dated  1600,  he  says,  however,  “ It  is  now  nigh 
forty  years  since  1 first  addressed  all  my  cares 
and  cogitations  to  the  study  of  histories  and 
search  of  antiquities.”  According  to  Strype, 
Stow’s  historical  works  were,  his  “ Chronicle,” 
his  “ Summary  of  Chronicles,”  and  his  “ Annals ; 
or,  a General  Chronicle  of  England.”  His  cele- 
brated “ Survey  of  London”  was  first  published 
in  1598.  Stow  himself  also  states  that  he  con- 
tinued Holinshed’s  “ Chronicles,”  from  1576  to 
1586,  and  likewise  corrected  divers  written 
copies  from  which  the  text  of  Chaucer  was 
printed  in  1569.  In  his  old  age  he  was  reduced 
to  beg  his  bread;  James  I.  having  granted  him 
letters  patent  to  collect  “ voluntary  contribu- 
tions and  kind  gratuities”  for  his  subsistence. 
b.  in  London,  1525;  n.  in  the  same  city,  1605. 

Stowe,  Mrs.  Harriet  Elizabeth  Beecher,  a 
modern  American  authoress,  who  was  one  of 
the  twelve  children  of  the  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher, 
an  eminent  Presbyterian  preacher  of  the  United 
States.  At  an  early  age  she  assisted  her  sister 
Catherine  Esther  Beecher  in  teaching  a school 
which  had  been  opened  by  the  latter  at  Hart- 
ford ; but,  upon  the  removal  of  her  family  to 
Cincinnati,  in  1832,  she  became  acquainted  with, 
and  married,  her  father’s  colleague,  the  Rev. 
Professor  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  well  known,  both 
in  England  and  America,  as  a writer  upon  theo- 
logical subjects.  Her  first  efforts  in  litera- 
ture took  the  shape  of  tales  and  essays,  written 
for  a fcliari table  purpose,  and  inserted  in  the 
magazines  and  newspapers  of  her  native  coun- 
try. Both  her  husband  and  father  had  long 
taken  a warm  interest  in  the  “ peculiar  institu- 
tion” which  forms  the  great  question  of  the 
American  republic,  and  both  had  enrolled 
themselves  among  the  most  energetic  members 
of  the  Abolition  Convention.  Their  hearty 
denunciations  of  slavery  proved  so  distasteful 
to  the  people  of  Cincinnati,  that  both  the 
reverend  gentlemen  were  at  length  compelled 
to  resign  their  appointments  there.  In  1860 
Professor  Stowe  accepted  the  chair  of  Biblical 
Literature  in  the  Theological  College  of  An- 
dover, Massachusetts;  and  it  was  while  a resi- 
dent there  that  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  her  famous 
talc  of  “ Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,"  which  at  first 
appeared  in  the  “ Washington  National  Era.” 
Upon  its  republication  it  attained  a circulation 
of  200,000  copies  in  the  United  States ; and  this 
groat  success  was  but  the  forerunner  of  a still 
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more  extraordinary  one,  obtained  in  England 
and  elsewhere.  The  work  was  translated  into 
every  language,  and  literally  went  the  round  of 
the  globe.  Its  statements  naturally  evoked 
much  hostile  criticism  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  answer  to  her  opponents  Mrs.  Stowo 
published,  in  1853,  a “Key  to  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin,”  in  which  she  gave  many  facts  and 
documents  as  the  basis  of  her  representations. 
Accompanied  by  her  husband  and  brother,  she 
visited  England  in  1853,  and,  after  a sojourn  in 
several  places  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  upon 
the  continent,  she,  after  her  return  to  her 
native  country,  produced  her  travelling  impres- 
sions, in  a work  entitled  “ Sunny  Memories  of 
Foreign  Lands.”  In  1856  she  published  “ Dred, 
a Tale  of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp;”  in  1859  a 
work  upon  the  social  condition  of  the  United 
States,  entitled  “ The  Minister’s  Wooing ;”  and 
contributed  a tale  to  the  pages  of  the  “ Corn- 
hill  Magazine,”  under  the  title  of  “Agnes  of 
Sorrento.”  In  addition  to  the  works  already 
quoted,  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote,  “ The  Mayflower ; or 
Sketches  of  Scenes  and  Characters  among  the 
Descendants  of  the  Pilgrims ;”  “ Temperance 
Tales ; ” and  a number  of  smaller  effusions  ; and 
in  1869  published  a novel  called  “ Old  Town 
Folk.”  b.  at  Lichfield,  Connecticut,  1814. 

Stowebb,  William  Scott,  Lord,  sto'-el,  an 
eminent  English  lawyer,  who  was  the  elder 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Eldon.  He  pursued 
a distinguished  career  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  after  which  he  entered  himself  at  the 
Middle  Temple  as  a student  of  the  law.  in 
1780  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  was  admitted 
of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Doctors’  Com- 
mons. A couple  of  years  previously,  he  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
caused  him  to  be  admitted  a member  of  the 
celebrated  Literary  Club.  His  great  learning 
and  eminently  social  qualities  soon  enabled  him 
to  distinguish  himself  in  that  branch  of  the 
legal  profession  which  he  had  chosen.  He  be- 
came, in  rapid  succession,  registrar  of  the  Court 
of  Faculties,  judge  of  the  Consistory  Court, 
vicar-general  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and,  in  1798,  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty.  In  1801  he  was 
chosen  as  the  parliamentary  representative  of 
the  university  of  Oxford,  and  held  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  until  1821,  at  which 
period  he  was  created  Baron  Stowell  of  Stowell 
Park.  In  ecclesiastical  law  and  the  law  of 
nations,  he  is  the  greatest  English  authority. 
His  invaluable  decisions  as  an  ecclesiastical 
judge  have  been  reported  by  Drs.  Phillimorc, 
Edwards,  Haggard,  &e.  b.  at  Heworth,  near 
Newcastle,  1745;  n.  in  Berkshire,  1836. 

Stuabo,  strai'-bo,  a celebrated  Greek  geo- 
grapher, who  was  educated  under  Xenarclius, 
the  Peripatetic,  and  afterwards  under  Atheno- 
dorus,  a Stoic.  Of  all  his  works,  only  his 
“Geography”  is  extant;  and  passages  in  the 
work  show  that  he  travelled  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
Palestine,  Greece,  &c.  In  his  “ Geography  ” 
he  stated  that  tire  habitable  world  was  sur- 
rounded by  water,  and  that  in  length  it  was 
about  double  its  breadth.  There  is  a cheap 
edition  of  the  text  of  Strabo  in  Teubncr’s 
“ Leipzie  Classics.”  b.  about  60  b.c.,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  died  about  20  a.d. 

Stiiada  or  Steadanus,  John,  stra'-da,  an 
eminent  Flemish  painter,  who  went,  at  an  early 
ago,  to  Italy,  where  he  was  employed  by  Cosmo 
I.,  duke  of  Florence,  lie  afterwards  visited 
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^Naples  and  other  Italian  cities;  but  he  chiefly 
resided  at  Florence,  where  many  of  his  tine 
works  are  still  preserved.  He  excelled,  not  only 
in  sacred  subjects,  but  painted  animals,  bat- 
tles, and  hunting-parties  admirably,  n.  1536 ; 
D.  about  1601. 

Strada,  Famianus,  an  eminent  Italian  histo- 
rian, who  was  a member  of  the  society  of 
Jesuits,  in  whose  college  at  Homo  he  was, 
during  fifteen  years,  professor  of  the  belles- 
lettres.  He  wrote  the  “ History  of  the  Wars 
in  the  Low  Countries,”  in  Latin  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  purity,  b.  1572  ; d.  1619. 

Stradella,  Alexander,  stra-dail' -la,  an  emi- 
nent Italian  composer,  who  was  remarkable  for 
his  finely-proportioned  frame,  polished  man- 
ners, and  exquisite  voice.  Whilst  at  Venice  he 
was  engaged  by  a nobleman  to  teach  music  to 
his  mistress,  a liighly-born  lady.  The  lady  con- 
ceived a fresh  passion  for  the  musician,  with 
whom  she  fled  to  Home,  where  the  pair  were 
married.  The  Venetian  noble  hired  two  bravos 
to  assassinate  Stradella  and  his  newly-wedded 
bride ; but,  as  the  assassins  were  about  to  strike 
the  blow,  they  heard  the  musician  sing,  and  were 
so  overcome  by  the  beauty  of  his  voice,  that  they 
not  only  refrained  from  executing  their  mur- 
derous commission,  but  confessed  to  Stradella 
the  plot  in  which  they  had  been  engaged.  The 
implacable  Venetian,  however,  found  a pair  of 
less  susceptible  murderers  at  a later  period;  and 
both  Stradella  and  his  wife  were  stabbed  to 
dqath  at  Genoa  by  the  agents  of  their  enemy  in 
1670.  His  compositions  are  said  to  have  formed 
the  model  of  Purcell,  Stefiani,  Pergolcsi,  and 
other  celebrated  musicians. 

Stradivarids,  Antony,  strad-i-vair'-i-us,  a 
celebrated  stringed-instrument  maker,  who  was 
the  pupil  of  Amati.  He  himself  taught  the 
eminent  Joseph  Guarcerius.  The  violins  made 
by  him  are  highly  esteemed,  and  have  obtained 
as  high  a price  as  £400  each.  b.  at  Cremona, 
about  1670;  d.  at  the  same  city,  about  172S. 

Strafford,  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of, s/r  af- 
ford, an  English  statesman,  who  was  at  first 
one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  popular 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  un- 
constitutional measures  of  Charles  I.;  but  was 
gained  over  to  the  court,  made  a peer,  and  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  North  and  lord-lieu- 
tenant  of  Ireland.  Stratford  displayed  some 
talents  for  government  in  Ireland,  where  he 
encouraged  agriculture,  and  laboured  with  zeal 
to  promote  the  Protestant  interest.  Whilst 
Charles  governed  without  a Parliament,  Straf- 
ford was  his  willing  instrument  in  illegally  im- 
posing taxes  upon  the  kingdom.  In  1640  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army 
against  the  Scotch,  and  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  king  to  act  with  vigour;  but  his 
advice  was  overruled.  At  the  opening  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  his  enemies  in  the  Commons, 
with  Pym  at  their  head,  impeached  him  at  the 
bar  of  the  Lords,  and  he  was  ordered  into 
custody.  His  trial  lasted  eighteen  days,  and  was 
carried  on  with  unusual  virulence.  His  defence 
made  a deep  impression  upon  the  hearers, 
though  it  did  not  abate  the  energy  of  his  per- 
secutors, who  introduced  a bill  of  attainder 
against  him.  The  bill  was  passed  in  both 
houses  of  Parliament,  and  Charles  I.  was  weak 
enough  to  give  his  assent  to  it.  The  king  after- 
wards made  some  slight  and  fruitless  attempts 
to  save  the  life  of  the  minister  who  had  been 
liis  too  zealous  tool  in  the  despotic  measures 
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which  he  attempted  against  the  liberties  of  hi 
subjects.  On  the  day  of  execution  StraUbr! 
went  forth  to  the  block  with  the  manner  of  “j 
general  marching  at  the  head  of  an  army  ti 
breathe  victory,  rather  than  those  of  a eon 
denmed  man,  to  undergo  the  sentence  of  death. 
The  attainder  was  reversed  in  the  reign  c 
Charles  II.,  and  the  earldom  restored  to  his  sot 
b.  in  London,  1 593 ; executed  on  Tower  Hill,  161 

Strahan,  William,  strawn,  an  eminent  Scot' 
printer,  who,  in  1770,  purchased  a share  of  th 
patent  office  of  king’s  printer,  and  subsequent! 
sat  in  Parliament.  At  his  death  he  bequeathe 
£1000  to  the  Company  of  Stationers;  the  in 
terest  to  be  divided,  in  annuities  of  £5  eacl 
amongst  old  and  infirm  printers,  b.  at  Edin 
burgh,  1715;  d.  1785. 

Strange,  Sir  Robert,  strainj,  an  eminent  enj 
graver,  who  was  apprenticed  ‘to  Mr.  Cooper,  oj 
Edinburgh.  He  fought  under  the  Pretender 
and,  after  experiencing  many  privations  sub. 
sequently  to  the  battle  of  Culioden,  went  tc 
Edinburgh,  and,  at  a later  period,  improved 
himself  in  France.  In  1751  he  went  to  London 
where  he  applied  himself  to  historical  engtav- 
ing,  in  which  he  arrived  at  great  excellence.  Irl 
1760  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  was  chosen  :i 
member  of  the  Academies  of  Home,  Florence, 
and  Bologna,  and  appointed  professor  of  the 
Royal  Academy  at  Parma;  and  at  Paris  he  wag 
made  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing. In  1787  he  received  the  honour ‘of  knight- 
hood. b.  at  Pomona,  one  of  the  Orkney  Isles- 
1721;  d.  1792. 

Strangford,  Percy  Clinton  Sydney  Smytho.j 
Viscount,  strang’-ford,  a distinguished  diplo- 
matist, and  poet  of  some  reputation,  was) 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  hot 
graduated  B.A.  in  1S00,  obtaining  the  gold l 
medal  and  other  honorary  distinctions.  Before  i 
he  was  of  age  he  had  furnished  some  contribu- 
tions to  the  “Poetical  Register,”  and  had  j 
scarcely  attained  his  majority  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father’s  peerage  in  October,  1801.  ; 
A short  time  previously  he  had  entered  the  t 
diplomatic  service,  and  was  secretary  of  lega-  • 
tion  at  Lisbon.  Here  his  love  of  poetical  ! 
study  found  expression  in  a translation  of  ! 
the  poems  of  Camoens,  which  he  published  in 
1803,  prefixing  to  it  a life  of  that  poet,  and  which 
is  mentioned  by  Byron  in  his  satire  called  , 
“English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers."  In 
1S06,  he  was  temporarily  appointed  British  mi- 
nister at  Lisbon;  a position  which,  two  years 
later,  lie  exchanged  for  that  of  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  being  at 
the  same  time  created  a G.C.B.  When,  in  the 
same  year,  the  Portuguese  government  emi- 
grated from  Lisbon  to  the  Brazils,  LordStramr- 
ford  was  appointed  to  accompany  the  court,  i ; c 
returned  to  England  in  1S16,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Sweden  in 
the  same  high  position  which  he  had  occupied 
the  Portuguese  court,  and  resided  at  Stockholm 
till  1820,  when  he  was  removed  to  the  post  of 
British  ambassador  at  the  Sublime  Porte.  Jn 
1825,  lie  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Russia,  a 
few  months  before  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  I.,  and  wars  at  St.  Petersburg  when 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  ascended  the  throne.  In 
the  summer  of  1826  he  returned  to  England, and 
closed  his  diplomatic  career,  if  we  except  a 
special  mission  to  the  Brazils  on  which  he  was 
scut  in  1828.  In  1825  lie  was  made  a Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Hanoverian  Guelphic  order, 
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anil  was  invested  with  the  English  barony  of 
Penshurst,  which  gave  him  a seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  a title  which  he  chose  in  order  to 
mark  his  descent  from  the  wife  of  the  first  Lord 
Strangford,  daughter  of  Robert  Sidney,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  to  whom  Penshurst  belonged,  and 
niece  of  the  famous  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  In  1854 
he  became  an  honorary  D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  at 
the  installation  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, with  whom  he  had  formerly  been  asso- 
ciated as  co-plenipotentiary  at  the  Congress  of 
Verona,  in  1822.  Lord  Strangford  was  a fre- 
quent correspondent  of  the  “ Gentleman’sMaga- 
zine,”  under  the  initials  of  his  name,  P.  C.  S.  S., 
and  the  same  signature  latterly  often  appeared 
in  “ Rotes  and  Queries.”  He  was  a fellow  and 
active  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
of  which  he  was  a vice-president,  b.  1780; 
B.  1855. 

Sikaifokb  ee  Eedcliffe,  Stratford  Hanning, 
Viscount,  de  red'-klif,  a modern  English  diplo- 
matist, who,  after  leaving  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, was,  in  1807,  appointed  to  a subordinate 
post  in  the  Foreign  Office.  In  1808  he  was 
named  secretary  to  Sir  Robert  Adair,  who  had 
been  sent  upon  a special  mission  to  Constan- 
tinople. He  was  appointed  secretary  of  lega- 
tion in  1800,  and,  upon  the  recall  of  his  chief, 
became  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Porte. 
In  1814  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  dis- 
patched to  Switzerland  upon  a diplomatic  mis- 
sion. After  being  sworn  a member  of  the 
privy  council,  he  was,  in  1S20,  appointed  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
the  United  States.  Three  years  subsequently, 
he  recrossed  the  Atlantic,  and  was  sent  upon  a 
diplomatic  mission  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  next 
to  the  court  of  the  emperor  of  Austria.  He  re- 
sumed his  post  at  Constantinople  in  1S25,  and 
nobly  exerted  himself  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks. 
For  his  services  he  was,  in  1829,  created  a civil 
knight  grand  cross  of  the  Bath.  About  the 
same  time  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  the  representative  of  the  borough 
of  Old  Sarum,  and  afterwards  sat  for  the  now 
extinct  borough  of  Stockbridge,  Hants.  Re- 
turning to  the  Ottoman  Porte  in  1831,  he  was 
deputed  to  settle  the  future  boundaries  of  the 
Greek  kingdom.  Upon  this  settlement,  Prince 
Otlio  of  Bavaria  ascended  the  throne  of  Greece. 
He  was  next  dispatched  upon  a mission  to  the 
court  of  Madrid,  and  in  1834  again  took  his 
scat  in  Parliament  as  member  for  King’s  Lynn, 
in  Norfolk.  After  twice  refusing  the  governor- 
generalship  of  Canada,  lie,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1841,  returned  to  his  old  post  at  Constan- 
tinople, retaining  it  until  1858.  In  the  year 
1852  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title 
of  Viscount  Stratford  de  Kcdclill’e,  a title  chosen 
by  himself,  on  account  of  his  descent  from 
William  Cannynge,  the  pious  founder  of  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Rcdclitt'e,  at  Bristol.  Sub- 
sequently to  his  return  from  Constantinople, 
Lord  Stratford  frequently  spoke  in  the  House  of 
Loids  upon  Eastern  questions,  n.  in  1788. 

Sikatico,  Simon, Count, stru'-tc-Jco,  alearned 
Italian  writer,  who,  as  early  as  his  twenty-first 
year,  became  professor  of  medicine  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Padua.  Under  the  Italian  republic, 
he  was  appointed  professior  of  navigation  at 
I’avia;  and,  when  Napoleon  created  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  Stratico  was  appointed  inspector- 
general  of  roads,  rivers,  and  canals,  lie  was 
taken  into  favour  on  the  return  of  the  Aus- 
trians, and  received  the  order  of  the  cross  of 
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St.  Leopold  from  the  emperor.  His  most  impor- 
tant work  was,  “A  Vocabulary  of  Maritime 
Terms,”  in  which  he  gave  the  expressions  in  use_ 
among  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  at  the  time  of 
their  naval  power,  and  added  thereto  the  terms 
in  use  in  the  English  and  French  sea  services. 
He  made  a very  valuable  collection  of  models 
for  shipbuilding,  which,  after  his  death,  were 
placed  in  the  Institute  of  Milan,  b.  1730;  d.  1824. 

Sieathit aieit,  Hugh  Henry  Rose,  Lord, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  was  asonof  the  late  Sir  George 
Rose,  an  eminent  diplomatist.  He  entered  the 
army  in  1820,  and  after  along  series  of  services 
in  Syria,  the  Crimea,  and  India,  aided  in  crush - 
ng  the  Indian  mutiny, and  succeeded  Lord  Clyde 
as  commander-in-chief  in  India,  a post  which 
he  resigned  in  1S65.  After  his  return  to  England 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  and  for  some  time 
acted  as  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland,  b.  1803. 

Stbaton  of  Lampsacus,  strai'-ton,  a Greek 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  and  the  successor  of 
Theophrastus.  He  passed  a portion  of  his  life 
in  Egypt,  and  taught  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  for 
which  he  was  liberally  recompensed.  He  main- 
tained that  everything  existed  through  the 
innate  force  of  nature,  which  xvas  constantly 
creating  and  dissolving.  From  making  physical 
things  his  principal  study,  he  received  the  sur- 
name of  Pliysicus.  Diogenes  Laertius  gives  a list 
of  his  works,  all  of  which  are  lost.  Flourished 
about  280  b.c. 

Steatonice,  strut' -o-ni'-se,  a Grecian  princess 
of  great  beauty,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  and  married  Seleucus  Nicator, 
king  of  Syria.  Antiochus  Soter,  her  husband’s 
son,  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  fell  dan- 
gerously ill,  so  intense  was  his  apparently 
hopeless  passion.  Erasistratus,  the  royal  phy- 
sician, having  discovered  the  cause  of  bis  illness, 
informed  his  father  that,  unless  he  were  united 
to  the  Grecian  princess,  he  would  lose  his  life; 
on  which  Seleucus  gave  up  Stratonice  to  his 
son. 

Stkaxiss,  David  Frederick,  strouss,  a modern 
German  writer,  who,  in  1832,  became  assistant- 
teacher  in  the  Theological  Institute  at  Tubingen, 
and  lecturer  on  philosophy  in  the  university 
there.  In  1S35  he  produced  an  extraordinary 
work,  entitled  “The  Life  of  Jesus  critically 
treated .”  “ This  work,”  says  an  eminent  autho- 
rity, “startled  the  world,  as  it  contained  an 
attempt  to  prove,  with  much  misdirected  acute- 
ness and  subtlety,  that  the  whole  of  the  evan- 
gelical history  was  a series  of  myths,  founded, 
to  a considerable  extent,  on  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  concocted  in  the  first 
and  second  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and, 
by  degrees,  adopted  by  the  Christian  com- 
munity.” He  was  dismissed  from  his  appoint- 
ments at  Tubingen,  and,  in  the  following  year, 
became  a private  tutor  at  Stuttgard.  He  replied 
to  his  critics,  in  1837,  hi  two  “Friendly  Ad- 
dresses;” nevertheless,  the  feeling  against  him 
was  so  strong,  that  when,  in  1839,  lie  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  divinity  and  church  history 
at  the  university  of  Zurich,  he  was  not  only 
compelled  instantly  to  resign,  but  the  adminis- 
tration under  which  he  had  received  the  post 
was  overthrown.  He  subsequently  produced  a 
biography  of  Scliubart,  the  German  poet,  and 
“ The  Doctrine  of  the  Christian  Faith.”  b.  at 
Ludwigsburg,  Wiirtcmbcrg,  1808. 

S'XRICKEAND,  Hugh  Edwin,  strilc'-land,  an 
eminent  English  naturalist,  who  was  a pupil 
of  Dr.  Arnold  while  tho  latter  was  residing 
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at  Laleliam.  He  subsequently  studied  at 
the  university  of  Oxford ; after  which  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  science  of  geology,  and  wrote 
several  valuable  papers  thereon,  which  were  in- 
serted in  the  “ Proceedings  of  the  Geological 
Society.”  In  1835  he,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  made  a tour  in  Asia  Minor,  and  after 
his  return  produced  several  papers  upon  the 
geology  of  the  districts  through  which  he  had 
passed.  These  sketches  are  to  be  found  in  the 
“Transactions”  of  the  Geological  Society.  Upon 
the  resignation  of  the  readership  in  geology  at 
Oxford  by  Dr.  Buckland,  Mr.  Strickland  suc- 
ceeded to  the  post,  and  retained  it  until  his 
death.  In  1818  he  produced  a work  upon  the 
Dodo,  a bird  which  has  become  extinct  within  a 
comparatively  recent  period.  Of  the  Zoological 
Society  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  to  his 
representations  is  due  the  publication,  at  the 
charge  of  that  body,  of  Professor  Agassiz’s  valu- 
able “Bibliography  of  Zoology  and  Geology,” 
three  volumes  of  which  Mr.  Strickland  himself 
completed;  but  before  he  had  finished  the 
fourth,  his  death  took  place.  This  unfortunate 
event  occurred  in  consequence  of  his  being  run 
over  by  a train,  while  engaged  in  making  notes 
upon  the  geology  of  a cutting  on  the  Gains- 
borough and  Retford  Railway.  He  was  the 
author  of  eighty-six  publications  upon  natural 
science,  b.  at  Righton,  Yorkshire,  1811 ; killed 
1853. 

Strickland,  Miss  Agnes,  a distinguished 
modern  English  historical  writer,  who  com- 
menced her  literary  labours  at  an  early  age. 
One  of  her  first  productions  was  a small  volume 
of  patriotic  lyrics,  a few  of  which  were  contri- 
buted by  her  sister,  Susanna  Strickland.  Several 
collections  of  poems,  most  of  them  composed  in 
imitation  of  Lord  Byron  and  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
followed.  “Tales  and  Stories  from  History,” 
the  “ Pilgrims  of  Walsingham ; or,  Tales  of  the 
Middle  Ages,”  and  a number  of  similar  produc- 
tions, all  of  which  were  in  prose,  were  her  next 
ventures.  In  1S-12  she  took  a higher  flight,  and 
gave  to  the  public  the  “ Letters  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,”  published  from  the  originals,  with 
historical  introductions  and  notes.  In  one  of 
her  first  poetical  pieces  she  had  treated  of  the 
escape  of  Mary  Beatrice,  wife  of  James  II., 
which  “touching incident,” she  observed,  “first 
suggested  the  idea  that  the  lives  of  the  queens 
of  England  would  be  found  replete  with  scenes 
of  more  powerful  interest  than  any  work  of 
fiction  that  could  be  offered  to  the  world.” 
Accordingly,  in  1840,  appeared  the  first  volume 
of  her  “ Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  from 
the  Norman  Conquest,  now  first  published, 
from  Official  Records  and  other  Authentic  Docu- 
ments, private  as  well  as  public.”  The  work  at 
once  became  popular,  and  the  twelve  volumes 
in  which  it  is  comprised  have  been  several  times 
reprinted.  The  “ Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scot- 
land, and  English  Princesses  connected  with  the 
Regal  Succession  of  Great  Britain,”  in  0 volumes, 
were  first  put  forth  in  1850.  In  these  works, 
historical  knowledge  is  laid  before  the  general 
reader  in  a very  attractive  guise;  many  fresh 
sources  of  information  have  been  laid  open; 
and,  although  the  volumes  do  not  of  themselves 
convey  all  that  is  required  by  the  student  of 
history,  they  nevertheless  form  an  agreeable 
and  interesting  assistant  to  his  progress,  b.  at 
Beydon  Hall,  near  Suffolk,  early  in  the  19th 
century. 

Strickland,  Miss  Catherine  Parr,  an  English 
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authoress,  and  sister  of  the  preceding,  be- 
came the  wife  of  Lieutenant  Trail,  of  the  2 1st 
regiment,  with  whom  she  emigrated  to  Canada.  | 
She  was  the  authoress  of,  “The  Backwoods  of! 
America;”  “The  Canadian  Crusoes,  a Tale  oil 
the  Rice-Lake  Plains;”  and  “ Domestic  Economv 
of  British  America,” 

Strickland,  Miss  Susanna,  a modern  English  ; 
authoress,  and  sister  of  the  preceding.  Having 
married  Mr.  Moodie,  an  officer  of  the  British 
army,  she  accompanied  him  to  Canada.  She) 
produced,  “Roughing  it  in  the  Bush,  or.  Life 
in  Canada;”  “Life  in  the  Clearings,  versus  the 
Bush ;”  and  two  novels,  entitled  respectively, 

“ Mark  Hurdlestone”  and  “ Flora  Lindsay,”  first  | 
published  in  America,  but  afterwards  reprinted 
in  England. 

Strickland,  Major,  amodern  English  author,  j 
and  brother  of  the  preceding.  He  wrote — i 
“ Twenty-seven  Years  in  Canada  West,  or,  the  ! 
Experiences  of  an  Early  Settler.” 

Sthogonoff,  strog'-u-noff,  an  ancient  Russian  \ 
family,  which  has  produced  several  distinguished  ; 
men.  Count  Alexander  Strogonoff  was  a liberal 
patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  became  j 
president  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  St.  ; 
Petersburg.  He  died  in  1811.— His  nephew,  ■ 
Count  Paul  Strogonoff,  fought  with  great  bra- 
very against  the  Turks  in  Moldavia,  in  1809,  and 
subsequently,  in  1813-14,  against  France.  He 
was  killed  under  the  walls  of  Laon  in  the  latter  I 
year.— To  this  family  belonged  Count  Gregory  jj 
Strogonoff,  who  was  successively  ambassador 
at  the  courts  of  Madrid,  Stockholm,  and  Con-  j 
stantinople. 

Strozzi,  strot'-se,  an  ancient  and  distinguished 
Florentine  family,  mention  of  which  in  history  is  j 
first  made  in  the  14th  century.  The  most  cele- 
brated members  of  the  Strozzi  family  were : — 

Stbozzi,  Palla,  who  was  at  first  the  colleague  of 
Cosmo  de’  Medici,  at  the  congress  of  Ferrara,  in 
1432,  when  a treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between 
Florence  and  Venice  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
duke  of  Milan  on  the  other.  He  subsequently 
joined  the  Albizzi  against  the  Medici  family. 
This  league  was  successful  at  the  outset;  but, 
when  the  Medici  regained  their  former  influence 
at  Florence,  Palla  retired  to  Padua,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  studious  retire- 
ment. lie  translated  the  works  of  John  Chrys- 
ostom from  the  Greek  into  the  Latin,  d.  at 
Padua,  1462. 

Strozzi,  Filippo,  was  a prominent  actor  in 
the  events  which  took  place  at  the  fall  of  the 
Florentine  republic.  Possessed  of  great  wealth, 
he  was  allied  to  the  great  Medici  family, 
having  espoused  Clarice,  daughter  of  Piero,  and 
niece  of  Leo  X.  Two  illegitimate  members  of 
the  Medici  family,  Alessandro  and  Cardinal 
Ippolite,  were  at  the  time  ruling  in  Florence ; 
and  against  these  unworthy  scions  of  a great 
house,  Filippo,  instigated  by  his  wife,  excited  a 
revolt  in  1527.  The  movement  was  successful, 
and  the  two  Medici  were  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  private  citizens.  In  1529,  however,  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  gave  his  natural  daughter 
Margaret  in  marriage  to  Alessandro,  and  re- 
solved to  create  him  duke  of  Florence.  The 
citizens  resisted  this  arrangement,  and  opposed 
an  obstinate  defence  to  the  attacks  made  upon 
Florence  by  the  papal  and  Imperial  troops.  In 
this  defence  several  of  the  Strozzi  displaced 
great  bravery;  but,  after  the  defeat  of  the  citi- 
zens, Filippo  became  the  partisan  of  Duke 
Alessandro,  and  helped  hint  with  his  wealth, 
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until,  his  daughter  having  been  insulted  by  one 
of  Alessandro’s  courtiers,  he  was  involved  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  dissolute  ruler  of  his  country. 
He  retired  first  to  Eome  and  afterwards  to 
Venice.  Duke  Alessandro  was  murdered  in 
1537;  but  Charles  V.  caused  Cosmo,  another 
member  of  the  Medici  family,  to  be  elected  duke 
of  Florence.  The  Florentine  emigrant  nobles 
now  resolved  to  make  a desperate  attempt  to 
sweep  away  this  new  ruler.  At  the  head  of  4000 
French  and  Italian  mercenaries,  Filippo  and 
other  leaders  invaded  Florentine  territory,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  castle  of  Monte- 
murlo.  They  were,  however,  soon  afterwards 
defeated  by  the  troops  of  Cosmo  and  the  Spanish 
soldiers  of  the  emperor.  Filippo  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  after  being  kept  in  confinement 
during  a year,  and  subjected  to  the  torture,  he 
was  about  to  be  delivered  by  his  Spanish  captors 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  Cosmo,  when,  in  1538, 
he  found  means  to  cut  his  own  throat  with  a 
sword.  He  was  a learned  and  accomplished 
nobleman.  He  translated  some  apophthegms 
of  Plutarch,  and  the  treatise  of  Polybius,  entitled 
“On  the  Mode  of  Forming  Encampments.” 
After  his  death,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  confis- 
cated all  the  funds  which  he  had  lodged  in 
banking-houses  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain ; 
nevertheless,  he  left  to  his  children,  principally 
in  the  bank  of  France,  an  income  of  50,000 
crowns.  {See  “Life  of  Filippo  Strozzi,”  by 
Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope.) 

Steozzi,  Piero,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding, 
and  was  with  him  in  the  attempt  made  against 
Cosmo  in  1537 ; but  succeeded  in  effecting  his 
escape  to  France,  where  he  became  the  favourite 
of  Henry  II.  and  Catherine  de’  Medici,  and  was 
sent  in  command  of  an  auxiliary  French  force 
to  Siena,  then  at  war  with  Cosmo,  duke  of 
Florence.  Heing  defeated,  however,  he  retired 
to  Rome,  which  he  bravely  held  against  the 
duke  of  Alva,  who  had  been  sent  to  attack  it 
by  Philip  II.  in  1556,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
duke  of  Guise,  with  a French  force,  compelled 
the  Spanish  commander  to  withdraw  to  Naples. 
In  1558  he  was  with  the  duke  of  Guise  when 
the  English  lost  Calais;  but  was  killed  at 
Thionville  in  the  same  year. — His  son  Filippo 
distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  France, 
and  was,  in  1587,  sent  in  command  of  the  expe- 
dition to  the  Azores,  to  support  Don  Antonio, 
who  claimed  the  crown  of  Portugal,  against 
Philip  II.  of  Spain.  He  was  defeated  by  the 
Spanish  admiral  Santa-Cruz,  and  thrown  into 
the  sea. 

Strozzi.  Titus  and  Hercules,  two  Latin  poets 
of  Ferrara,  were  father  and  son,  and  belonged 
to  a branch  of  the  great  Strozzi  family.  Their 
poems  consist  of  elegies  and  other  pieces. 
Titus  died  about  1502,  at  the  age  of  80.  Her- 
cules was  killed  by  a rival  in  1506. 

Strozzi,  Ciriaco,  an  Italian  philosopher, 
was  successively  professor  of  Greek  and  philo- 
sophy at  Florence,  Bologna,  and  Pisa.  He 
added  two  books  in  Greek  and  Latin  to  Aris- 
totle’s treatise  “ De  Republica.”  b.  at  Florence, 
1504;  D.  1563. 

Struensee,  John  Frederick,  Count,  stroo- 
en-se,  a German  physician,  who  by  his  abilities 
and  address  gained  the  favour  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  and  was  ennobled  and  made  minister 
of  state.  The  young  queen,  Caroline  Matilda, 
sister  of  George  III.,  is  believed  to  have  fallen 
a victim  to  the  insinuating  arts  of  Struensee, 
who,  acquiring  at  the  same  time  an  overpower- 
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ing  hold  upon  the  weak  and  debased  king,  be- 
came the  virtual  ruler  of  Denmark,  which, 
under  his  despotic  and  blundering  system  of 
government,  sank  into  a state  of  the  greatest 
destitution.  At  length  the  queen-mother 
formed  a party  against  him.  He  was  arrested 
with  his  friend  Brandt,  and  beheaded  at  Copen- 
hagen. The  queen  was  confined  in  a prison 
till  demanded  by  the  English  court;  on  which 
she  was  delivered  up  and  removed  to  Zell,  in 
Hanover,  where  she  died  1776.  Struensee  was 
b.  at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  1737 ; executed  1772. 

Struensee,  Karl  August  von,  an  eminent 
German  writer,  and  brother  of  the  preceding, 
early  distinguished  himself  by  his  acquire- 
ments in  mathematics  and  philosophy;  in  1756 
he  became  lecturer  at  the  university  of  Halle, 
and  in  the  following  year  professor  at  the  mili- 
tary adademy  of  Leignitz.  At  the  instance  of 
his  brother,  who  had  risen  to  great  favour  at 
the  court  of  Denmark,  he  repaired  to  Copen- 
hagen in  1769,  and  was  appointed  counsellor  of 
justice,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  fulfilled 
in  an  exemplary  manner.  After  the  execution 
of  Count  Struensee,  he  was  allowed  to  retire 
from  the  kingdom.  He  was  subsequently  en- 
nobled by  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  and  ap- 
pointed a minister  of  state  at  Berlin.  He  was 
the  author,  among  other  works,  of  “Short 
Description  of  the  Commerce  of  the  Principal 
European  States;”  “Rudiments  of  Military 
Architecture;”  and  “Rudiments  of  Artillery.” 
He  also  made  a German  translation  of  Pinto’s 
“ Essays  upon  Political  Economy.”  b.  at  Halle, 
Saxony,  1735 ; d.  at  Berlin,  1804. 

Strutt,  Joseph,  strut,  an  eminent  English 
antiquary,  who  was  an  apprentice  of  the  unfor- 
tunate engraver  Ryland  ( see  Ryland),  and 
afterwards  studied  drawing  in  the  Royal 
Academy.  In  1771,  however,  he  commenced 
his  researches  in  English  antiquities,  and  con- 
tinued to  labour  in  that  path,  with  great  dis- 
tinction to  himself,  until  his  death.  He  com- 
piled a “ Dictionary  of  Engravers,”  and  pro- 
duced an  “ Historical  Treatise  on  the  Manners, 
Customs,  Arms,  Habits,  &c.,  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  England,”  and  others  upon  the  “ Sports  and 
Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England,”  and  the 
“Dress  and  Habits  of  the  English  People.” 
As  an  engraver,  he  produced  a set  of  illus- 
trations to  the  “Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  b.  at 
Springfield,  Essex,  1749 ; d.  in  London,  1802. 

Struve,  George  Adam,  stroov,  a learned 
German  jurisconsult,  who  became  professor 
of  jurisprudence,  president  of  the  senate  at 
Jena,  and  counsellor  to  the  duke  of  Weimar. 
Ho  produced  a large  number  of  profoundly 
learned  works  upon  jurisprudence.  b.  at 
Magdeburg,  1619;  d.  1692. 

Struve,  Burchard  Gottlielf,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, settled  at  Jeria,  where  he  followed  the 
profession  of  his  father.  His  most  import- 
ant works  comprise  learned  treatises  upon  the 
theory  and  antiquities  of  public  and  feudal  law, 
and  a “ History  of  Germany,"  in  Latin,  b.  at 
Weimar,  1671 ; d.  1738. 

Stryi’E,  Rev.  John,  stripe,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish historian,  who,  upon  the  completion  of  his 
education  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  en- 
tered into  holy  orders,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  living  of  Low  Leyton  in  Essex,  where  ho 
resided  till  within  a few  years  of  his  death. 
His  principal  works  are,  “ Ecclesiastical 
Memorials  of  England  under  Henry  VIII., 
Edward  VI.,  and  Queen  Mary;”  “Memorials 
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of  Thomas  Crammer;"  “Lives of  Archbishops 
Parker  and  "Whitgift;”  an  edition,  with  large 
additions,  of  Stow’s  “Survey  of  London;”  and 

Annals  of  the  Eeformation.”  b.  in  London, 
1643;  d.  1737. 

Stuart,  sCu'-art,  a royal  house  which  gave 
sovereigns  to  Scotland  and  England.  Its 
founder  was  Robert  II.  of  Scotland,  who  was 
declared  king  in  1371.  His  descendants  reigned 
m Scotland  until  1603,  when  James  YI.  suc- 
cecded  to  the  English  throne,  upon  the  death 
of  Elizabeth,  the  crowns  of  the  two  kingdoms 
were  united,  and  he  ruled  over  both  countries, 
as  James  I.  of  Great  Britain.  The  last  king  of 
this  line  was  James  IT.,  who,  at  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  fled  from  England,  and  died  in  France. 
(See  Robert  II.,  III.  of  Scotland,  James  I.,  II., 
III.,  IV.,  V.,  of  Scotland,  James  I.,  Charles 
L,  IL,  James  II.  of  England,  and  Charles 
Edward,  the  Pretender.) 

Stuart,  Arabella,  or  Arbella,  usually  styled 
f he  Lady  Arabella,  was  the  daughter  of  Charles 
Stuart,  duke  of  Lennox,  younger  brother  of 
Henry,  Lord  Darnley,  husband  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  the  father  of  James  I.  Her  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Cavendish,  of 
Chatsworth,  Derbyshire,  father  of  the  first  earl 
of  Devonshire.  As  great-grandchild  of  Henry 
VII I. ’s  sister  Margaret,  she  stood  in  the  same 
relationship  to  Queen  Elizabeth  as  did  James 
Stuart  of  Scotland,  afterwards  James  I.  This 
affinity  to  the  English  throne  was  the  cause  of 
all  her  misfortunes.  In  1603  it  was  alleged 
that  a plot  had  been  formed  to  place  the  crown 
upon  her  head,  under  the  protection  of  Spain, 
ior  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  tried.  There 
is  no  proof  that  such  a design  was  ever  enter- 
tained, and  certainly  none  that  the  Lady 
Arabella  knew  of  it.  James  I.  was  strongly 
opposed  to  her  marriage  with  any  personage, 
royal,  noble,  or  otherwise.  In  1610,  however, 
it  was  discovered  that  she  was  married  to 
William  Seymour,  grandson  of  the  earl  of  Hert- 
ford. Seymour  was  at  once  committed  to  the 
Tower,  whence,  after  a confinement  of  a year, 
he  effected  his  escape.  The  Lady  Arabella  also 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  her  keepers,  and  fled 
towards  France;  but  was  taken  in  Calais  roads, 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  where,  in  1615, 
she  died,  her  sufferings  having  previously 
deprived  her  of  reason,  b.  atCliatsworth,  1575. 

Stuart,  Gilbert,  a Scotch  historical  writer, 
who  received  his  education  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  where  his  father  was  professor. 
His  first  work  of  any  importance  was  “ A Dis- 
sertation concerning  the  Antiquity  of  the 
British  Constitution,”  published  in  1767,  for 
which  he  was  created  LL.D.  of  the  university 
of  Edinburgh.  He  next  published  “A  View  of 
Society  in  Europe."  Disappointed  of  the  pro- 
fessorship of  law  at  Edinburgh,  lie  removed  to 
London,  and  became  a writer  in  the  “ Monthly 
Review.”  In  1774  he  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
and  began  a magazine  and  review,  which  failed; 
after  which  he  again  repaired  to  London,  where 
he  engaged  in  literary  avocations  until  a short 
period  before  his  death.  He  produced,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  works  already  quoted,  “Obser- 
vations concerning  the  Public  Law  and  Con- 
stitutional History  of  Scotland;”  “ The  History 
of  the  Eeformation  in  Scotland ;”  “ The  History 
of  Scotland  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Death 
of  Queen  Mary,”  whom  he  defends  with  ability 
against  Dr.  Robertson  and  others,  b,  at  Edin- 
burgh, either  1742  or  1746:  d.  1780. 
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Stuart,  Sir  Charles,  a distinguished  British 
officer,  the  fourth  son  of  the  earl  of  Bute 
prime  minister  of  George  III.  during  the  first 
three  years  of  his  reign,  entered  the  army  as 
ensign  in  the  37th  regiment,  in  1768,  and  was 
soon  after  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Har- 
court  in  Ireland.  He  was  major  of  the  43rd; 
regiment  in  1775,  and  accompanied  his  corps  to! 
America,  and,  obtaining  the  command  of  a bat-; 
talion  of  grenadiers,  served  with  distinction 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  war.  Having ! 
attained  the  rank  of  major-general  in  1793,  he  I 
was,  in  1794,  appointed  to  command  the  troops 
serving  in  Corsica,  where  he  captured  Calvi,  and  ! 
thus  expelled  the  French  from  the  island.  He 
was  sent  in  1797  with  a corps  of  8000  men  to 
Portugal,  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  that  eountrv  j 
against  the  threatened  attack  of  the  French ; anil ! 
not  only  contributed  to  the  immediate  safety  of  1 
the  Lusitanian  territory,  but  by  making  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  topography  of 
the  country,  supplied  information  which  wais  of  ! 
essential  service  to  the  duke  of  Wellington  at  a 
subsequent  period.  In  1798,  General  Stuart 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  surrender  of  Minorca, 
which  he  had  been  sent  to  attack ; and  for  this 
service  was  made  lieutenant-general  and  a 
knight  of  the  Bath.  He  shortly  afterwards  took 
possession  of  Messina,  on  the  retreat  of  the  ; 
Neapolitan  royal  family  to  Sicily  on  the  con- 
quest of  Naples  by  the  French;  and  in  1800 
was  made  commander  of  the  forces  in  the  Medi-  | 
terranean.  On  being  ordered,  however,  to  give 
up  Malta  to  Russia,  and  his  remonstrances  ■ 
against  the  step  being  disregarded,  he  resigned  : 
the  command,  though  his  views  were  subse- 
quently adopted  by  the  government,  b.  1753; 
d.  1801. 

Stuart,  James,  a celebrated  English  architect, 
commonly  called  Athenian  Stuart.  His  mother 
was  left  a widow  in  poor  circumstances,  with 
four  children,  of  whom  James  was  the  eldest, 
who,  when  very  young,  maintained  the  rest  of 
the  family  by  painting  fans.  He  subsequently 
proceeded  to  Italy,  and,  forming  an  intimacy 
with  Air.  Revett,  the  architect,  they  went  to 
Athens,  where  they  made  a number  of  drawings 
of  the  remains  of  ancient  architecture.  In 
1762  the  first  volume  appeared  of  “ The  Anti- 
quities of  Athens,”  to  which  two  volumes  more 
were  added  after  the  death  of  Stuart.  He  built 
the  chapel  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  some 
mansions  in  London,  b.  in  London,  1713: 
d.  1804. 

Stuart,  Gilbert  Charles,  sometimes  styled 
American  Stuart,  the  best  portrait-painter  that 
America  lias  produced.  Born  of  Scotch  parents, 
he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  for  some  time 
resided  at  Edinburgh.  In  1777  lie  became  the 
pupil,  in  London,  of  his  countryman  Benjamin 
West,  and,  having  made  great  progress,  set 
up  in  practice  as  a portrait-painter,  with  con- 
siderable success,  lie  subsequently  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  had  many  distinguished  sitters. 

He  retired  to  his  native  country  in  1793,  and 
while  a resident  at  Philadelphia,  painted  a 
portrait  of  Washington,  which  is  the  best  like- 
ness extant  of  the  patriot,  b.  at  Narrnganset, 
Rhode  Island,  1755  ; n.  at  Boston,  1S28. 

Stuart,  Lord  Dudley  Coutts,  the  well-known 
and  respected  friend  of  Poland,  was  the  eighth 
son  of  John,  first  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  tho 
only  son  of  his  second  marriage  with  Frances, 
daughter  of  Air.  Thomas  Coutts,  the  eminent 
banker.  His  early  education  was  conducted  by 
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a private  tutor,  aud  having  graduated  at  Christ’s 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1S23,  he  proceeded  on  a 
continental  tour.  In  182-1  he  married  a daughter 
of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Canino.  In 
1S30  he  became  M.P.  for  Arundel,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  advocacy  of  the  Reform 
Bill  and  the  other  measures  supported  by  the 
liberal  party.  After  being  without  a seat  in 
Parliament  for  ten  years,  lie  was  returned  for 
Marylebone  in  1817,  and  continued  to  sit  for 
that  borough  till  his  death.  He  was  through- 
out his  career  remarkable  for  sedulous  attention 
to  his  Parliamentary  duties,  and  for  his  efforts 
to  promote  every  good  and  patriotic  work ; but 
Ins  chief  title  to  fame  rests  on  his  attachment 
to  the  Polish  cause,  which  he  embraced  with 
alacrity  on  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  in 
Poland  in  1S30,  and  to  which  he  adhered  through 
good  and  bad  report  with  an  undeviating  con- 
stancy which  has  endeared  his  memory  to  the 
friends  of  Poland  and  the  enemies  of  oppression 
throughout  the  world,  n.  1803;  d.  at  Stock- 
holm, 1851. 

Stuart-Wortley,  Lady  Emmeline,  the 
second  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  by 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  the 
5th  Earl  of  Carlisle,  at  an  early  age  gained 
some  reputation  as  an  authoress  of  poetry  and 
works  of  a lighter  kind.  She  was  a frequent 
contributor  to  the  pages  of  the  “Keepsake,” 
the  “ Drawing-room  Scrap-book,”  and  other 
annuals,  and  produced  a series  of  sketches  of 
travels  in  the  United  States,  published  under 
the  title  of  “Etcetera,”  as  well  as  “Portugal 
and  Madeira,”  “ A Voyage  in  a Russian  Steamer 
to  St.  Petersburg,”  and  poems  of  various 
kinds.  In  1831  she  married  the  Hon.  Charles 
Stuart-Wortley,  brother  of  Lord  Wharncliffe, 
but  was  left  a widow  in  1811.  She  died  at 
Eeyrout  in  1855  from  having  her  leg  fractured 
by  the  kick  of  a mule,  which  threw  her  while 
she  was  riding  on  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem,  b.  1806. 

Studly,  John,  stud'-le,  an  English  poet  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  received  his 
education  first  at  Westminster  school,  and 
afterwards  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
He  held  a command  under  Prince  Maurice; 
and  translated  into  English  several  of  the  tra- 
gedies of  Seneca.  Killed  at  the  siege  of  Breda, 
1590. 

_ Stukeley,  William,  stake' -le,  a learned  Eng- 
lish antiquary,  who,  after  taking  his  doctor’s  de- 
gree, settled  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  whence 
he  removed  to  London,  and  was  chosen  member 
of  the  Eoyal  Society,  and  also  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  on  its  revival.  In  1730  he  entered 
into  orders,  and  in  1747  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  St.  George,  Queen-square,  London. 
His  principal  works  are,  “ Itinerarium  Curio- 
sum;  or,  an  Account  of  the  Antiquities  and 
Curiosities  in  Gy.' it  Britain;”  “An  Account  of 
Stonehenge  and  .ibury;”  “Palceographia Sacra ; 
or,  Discourses  on  the  Monuments  of  Antiquity 
that  relate  to  Sacred  History ;”  “ History  of 
Carausius ;”  and  “ Dissertation  on  the  Spleen.” 
He  was  called,  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of 
British  antiquities,  the  “ Arch  Druid."  b.  at 
Holbeach,  Lincolnshire,  1687 ; r>.  1765. 

Sturgeon,  William,  stur-jon,  a distinguished 
electrician,  was  born  of  humble  parents  at  Whit- 
tington, in  Lancashire,  and  was  apprenticed  t o a 
shoemaker.  In  1802  he  entered  the  Westmore- 
land militia;  and  two  years  later  enlisted  in  the 
toyal  artillery,  in  which  corps  lie  remained 
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about  twenty  years.  While  in  this  corps  he 
made  himself  familiar  with  all  the  great  facts 
of  electricity  and  magnetism,  which  were  then 
opening  to  the  world.  His  earliest  essays  on 
electro-magnetism  appeared  in  the  “ Philo- 
sophical Magazine”  in  1823  and  1824.  In  1825 
he  published  the  description  of  a complete  set 
of  novel  electro-magnetic  apparatus  in  the 
“Transactions”  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  for 
which  the  Society  awarded  him  their  large 
silver  medal,  with  a purse  of  thirty  guineas. 
He  continued  to  furnish  contributions  to  the 
“Philosophical  Magazine”  from  time  to  time ; 
and  in  1830  published  a pamphlet,  entitled  “Ex- 
perimental Researches  in  Electro-Magnetism, 
Galvanism,”  &c..  comprising  series  of  original 
experiments,  and  exhibiting  an  improvement 
in  the  preparation  of  the  positive  plates  of  the 
galvanic  apparatus.  In  1836,  Mr.  Sturgeon 
communicated  a paper  to  the  Royal  Society, 
describing  an  original  magnetic  electrical 
machine,  in  which  a most  ingenious  contrivance 
was  adopted  for  uniting  the  reciprocating 
electric  currents,  developed  so  as  to  give  them 
one  uniform  direction.  In  the  same  year,  he 
perfected  two  other  important  inventions.  The 
first  of  these  was  that  of  the  electro-magnetic 
coil  machine,  an  instrument  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a succession  of  electric 
shocks  in  medical  treatment.  The  other  was 
an  electro-magnetic  engine,  for  giving  motion 
to  machinery.  Mr.  Sturgeon  edited  the 
“Annals  of  Electricity,  Magnetism,  and  Che- 
mistry;” and  published  a treatise  on  elec- 
tricity and  galvanism ; and  one  of  his  latest 
labours  was  the  publication,  in  a collected  form, 
of  liis  numerous  philosophical  memoirs.  Soon 
after  he  left  the  army,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  experimental  philosophy  in  the  East 
India  Company’s  Military  Academy  at  Addis- 
combe.  In  1842  he  became  superintendent  of 
the  Victoria  Gallery  of  Practical  Science  at 
Manchester;  but  this  institution  was  soon 
afterwards  discontinued;  and  Mr.  Sturgeon, 
in  the  decline  of  life,  became  overwhelmed  with 
difficulties,  which,  however,  were  to  a small 
extent  mitigated  by  a government  pension  of 
£50  a year.  n.  1783 ; n.  1850. 

Sturm,  John,  stoorm,  a learned  German 
writer,  who  studied  at  Louvain,  after  which  ho 
set  up  a printing-press,  aud  printed  several 
Greek  authors.  In  1529  he  visited  Paris,  whore 
lie  read  lectures  upon  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
and  also  on  logic;  but  being  a Protestant,  ho 
was  Obliged  to  remove  to  Strasburg,  where, 
through  his  efforts,  the  gymnasium  of  that  city 
was  elevated  into  a university.  His  works,  all 
of  which  were  written  in  such  elegant  Latin 
that  lie  obtained  the  title  of  the  Gorman  Cicero, 
chiefly  consist  of  notes  on  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and 
other  authors,  b.  near  Cologne,  1507;  d.  1589. 

Sturm,  John  Christopher,  a German  mathe- 
matician, who  became  professor  of  philosophy 
and  mathematics  at  Altdorf,  which  office  he 
retained  during  thirty-four  years.  He  published 
a translation  of  Archimedes  into  German ; “A 
Course  of  Mathematics,”  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  a Latin  translation  of  tho 
“Hydraulic  Architecture”  of  Bocklcr,  and 
some  treatises  upon  pneumatics,  &c.  n.  at  Hip. 
pclstein,  Bavaria,  1635;  n.  at  Altdorf,  1703. 

Sturm,  Leonard  Christopher,  a German  ar- 
chitect, and  son  of  tho  preceding,  lie  pub- 
lished “ A Complete  Course  of  Architecture  ’* 
b.  at  Altdorf,  1669;  d.  1719, 
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Sturm,  JamesCharles  Francis,  an  eminent  Swiss 
mathematician,  who  repaired  to  Paris  in  his  20th 
year,  and  so  highly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
attainments  as  to  gain  the  appointment  of  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  Polytechnic  school. 
He  was  the  discoverer  of  the  celebrated  theorem 
which  is  named  after  him.  In  1840  he  was 
elected  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was 
awarded  the  gold  Copley  medal  of  that  body  for 
“ his  valuable  mathematical  labours  in  the  so- 
lution of  a problem  which  has  baffled  some  of 
the  greatest  mathematicians  that  the  world  has 
produced.”  He  also  wrote  several  valuable 
treatises  upon  optics,  mechanics,  geometry,  and 
pure  analysis,  for  the  “ Memoirs”  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  journals  of  other 
eminent  bodies,  n.  at  Geneva,  1803;  d.  at 
Paris,  1855. 

Stuemius,  James,  stoor'-me-oos,  a German 
statesman,  who  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  seve- 
ral foreign  countries,  and  was  deputy  to  the 
diets  of  the  empire.  He  contributed  to  the 
reformation  of  religion  at  Strasburg,  to  the 
erecting  of  a college,  and  assisted  Sleidan  in 
his  “ History  of  the  Reformation.”  b.  at  Stras- 
burg, 1489 ; d.  at  the  same  city,  1553. 

Sturt,  John,  start,  an  engraver,  who  is  prin- 
cipally celebrated  for  the  extraordinary  minute- 
ness and  beauty  of  his  lettering.  The  most 
curious  of  his  works  is  the  “ Book  of  Common 
Prayer,”  which  he  executed  on  silver  plates. 
Each  page  is  headed  with  a vignette,  and  pre- 
fixed to  the  book  is  a portrait  of  George  I.,  the 
lines  of  the  face  being  expressed  by  writing  so 
small,  as  scarcely  to  be  read  with  a magnifying 
glass.  This  writing  consists  of  the  Lord’s 
prayer,  the  decalogue,  the  prayers  for  the  royal 
family,  and  the  21st  Psalm,  b.  1658;  d.  1730. 

SucniiT,  Louis  Gabriel,  soo'-shai,  a cele- 
brated French  general  and  marshal,  who,  at  the 
outburst  of  the  Revolution,  joined  the  army 
as  a volunteer  of  the  cavalry  of  Lyons.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Toulon 
in  1793,  and  again  in  1795,  at  Loauo,  in  Italy, 
where  he  captured  three  Austrian  standards,  and 
under  Massena  he  was  created  a chef  de  brigade. 
Having  exhibited  great  ability  as  a tactician 
while  acting  as  chief  of  General  Joubert’s  staff 
in  Italy,  he  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of 
General  Bonaparte,  who  promoted  him  to  be 
Massena’s  second  in  command.  He  gave  emi- 
nent proofs  of  his  ability  soon  afterwards,  when, 
in  1800,  he  first  kept  in  check,  and  next  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  Austrian  general  Melas,  who 
had  40,000  men  under  his  command,  Suchet’s 
troops  numbering  only  8000.  By  the  brilliant 
manoeuvres  he  executed  upon  this  occasion,  he 
rendered  the  greatest  assistance  to  Bonaparte, 
who,  with  the  main  body  of  the  French  army, 
was  crossing  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  After  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  at  which  he  was  present,  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  government  of  Genoa. 
He  next  commanded  the  centre  of  the  Army  of 
Italy.  In  1805  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a 
division  under  Marshal  Lannes,  and  it  was  to 
his  skilful  dispositions  that  the  memorable 
victory  at  Austerlitz  was  due.  In  the  following 
year  he  defeated  Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
and  captured  from  him  thirty  pieces  of  cannon. 
To  that  important  advantage,  in  contesting 
which  the  gallant  Prussian  prince  lost  his  life, 
Napoleon  owed  the  impunity  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  Prussians. 
In  1807  Suchet  repelled  the  attack  made  upon 
his  division  by  the  Russian  general  Essen.  His 
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reputation  was  now  so  high,  that  Napoleon  gai 
him  the  command  of  the  fifth  division  of  tl 
Army  of  Spain,  advanced  him  to  the  liighe 
grade  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  granted  him 
pension  of  20,000  francs,  and  created  him 
count  of  the  empire.  His  Spanish  campaig 
forms  the  most  brilliant  era  in  his  earee 
Napier,  in  his  “ History  of  the  Pcninsub 
War,”  declares  that  “ Suchet  was  no  ordinal 
man ; and  with  equal  vigour  and  prudence  1 
commenced  a system  of  discipline  in  his  corp 
and  of  order  in  his  government,  that  afterwar' 
carried  him,  with  scarcely  a check,  from  or 
success  to  another,  until  he  obtained  the  ran 
of  marshal  for  himself  and  the  honour  for  h 
corps  of  being  the  only  one  in  Spain  that  nev( 
suffered  any  signal  reverse.”  In  rapid  suece 
sion  he  defeated  each  Spanish  general  that  oj 
posed  him,  and  made  himself  master  of  tli 
fortresses  of  Lerida,  Mequinenza,  Tortosa,  an 
the  city  of  Tarragona,  which  was  defended  b 

18.000  Spaniards,  6000  of  whom  are  stated  t 
have  fallen.  Mont-Serrat,  hitherto  considere 
impregnable,  was  next  taken.  For  these  gres 
achievements  Suchet  was  created  a marshal  ( 
the  empire  in  1811.  In  the  same  year  hfexh 
feated  the  Spanish  general  Blake,  and  30,00 
men,  under  the  walls  of  Murviedro ; Valenei 
capitulated  to  him  in  1812,  and  he  soon  becam 
master  of  the  whole  province  of  that  nanu 
Napoleon  marked  his  sense  of  the  brilliant  sei 
vices  performed  by  his  lieutenant  by  creatin 
him  duke  of  Albufcra.  Unlike  some  of  th 
other  French  generals,  he  ruledbothin  Valenei 
and  Aragon  with  humanity  and  justice.  Lor< 
Wellington’s  successes  compelled  Suchet,  afte 
the  battle  of  Vittoria,  to  retreat  upon  Cataloni; 
and  afterwards  to  entirely  evacuate  Spanish  tei 
ritory.  He  conducted  his  retreat  in  an  order] 
manner ; and,  on  reaching  Narbonne  in  1814 
gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  new  order  of  things 
While  Louis  XVIII.  remained  upon  the  throne 
Suchet  held  the  command  of  the  tenth  corps 
but  after  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  In 
again  took  service  under  his  old  chief.  Hi 
commanded  the  Army  of  the  Alps,  numberin' 

10.000  men ; and,  on  being  compelled  to  retrea 
at  the  approach  of  100,000  Austrians,  he  occu 
pied  Lyons;  on  the  subsequent  surrender  o 
which  city  he  obtained  honourable  terms.  A 
the  restoration  of  Louis  XVI II.  he  was  for  : 
time  in  disgrace;  but  in  1819  was  reinstate' 
in  all  his  honours,  civil  and  military.  The  re 
maining  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  com 
posing  his  “Memoirs,"  which  were  published  ii 
1826.  Suchet  deservedly  takes  rank  among  thi 
best  of  Napoleon’s  generals.  Napoleon,  or 
being  asked  whom  he  considered  the  first  of  his 
officers,  replied, — “ I think  Suchet  is  probably 
the  first;  Massena  was,  but  you  may  say  thai 
he  is  dead.”  The  latter  was  at  the  time  (1817 
first  sinking.  Suchet  was  b.  at  Lyons,  1770 
n.  at  Marseilles,  1826. 

Suckling,  Sir  John,  sutt-ling,  an  Englisl 
poet,  who,  after  receiving  a liberal  education 
went  abroad,  and  made  a campaign  under  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus.  On  his  return  to  England,  lie 
became  famous  at  court  for  his  ready,  sparkling 
wit.  11c  raised  a troop  of  horse  for  the  king’s 
service;  but  his  men  behaved  so  ill  in  the  en- 
gagement with  the  Scotch,  in  1639,  on  the  Eng- 
lish borders,  as  to  bring  upon  him  much  ridicule. 
His  works  consist  of  poems  and  letters,  “ An, 
Account  of  Religion  by  Reason,”  and  four 
plays.  Several  of  his  songs  arc  very  fine.  b.  at 
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Wliitton,  Middlesex,  1609;  d.  in  France,  about 
1642. 

Sue,  Eugene,  soo,  an  eminent  French  roman- 
cist,  who  was  educated  for  the  profession  of 
medicine,  and  was  attached,  as  surgeon,  to  the 
army  sent  to  Spain  under  the  duke  of  Angou- 
leme.  In  1825  he  entered  the  navy  in  the  same 
capacity,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Nava- 
rino.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  household  physicians  to  Napoleon  I., 
he  inherited  an  estate  of  £1600  per  annum ; 
whereupon  he  quitted  his  profession,  and  soon 
afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  literature. 
He  became  a favourite  author  in  a very  few 
years;  but  when  he  put  forth  his  “Mysteries  of 
Paris”  and  “ Wandering  Jew,”  rose  to  an  almost 
unexampled  height  of  popularity.  These  works 
were  read  by  every  one  who  read  fiction  in 
France,  and  were  translated  into  nearly  all 
the  living  languages.  He  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  National  Assembly  in  1850,  but 
compelled  to  go  into  exile  after  the  coup  d’etat 
of  December  1861.  n.  at  Paris,  1801;  d.  1857. 

Suetonius,  Caius  Suetonius  Tranquillus, 
swe-to'-ni-Hs,  a Roman  [historian,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  educated  for  the  bar.  He 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Pliny  the  Younger, 
by  whose  means  he  was  made  tribune.  Sue- 
tonius was  afterwards  secretary  to  the  emperor 
Adrian.  Of  his  works,  his  “ Lives  of  the  First 
Twelve  Emperors,”  two  treatises  concerning 
illustrious  grammarians  and  rhetoricians,  and 
several  lives  of  poets,  have  been  preserved. 
b.  about  70  a.d.  ; d.  about  123. 

Sueub,  Le  (See  Lesueur.) 

Suffolk,  William  de  la  Pole,  Earl,  and  after- 
wards Duke  of,  suf-fok,  an  English  general,  and 
grandson  of  Michael  de  la  Pole,  first  earl  of  Suf- 
folk. He  served  under  Henry  Y.  in  the  wars  with 
France,  distinguished  himself  at  Rouen  in  1419, 
and  was,  in  1429,  nominated  by  the  duke  of  Bed- 
lord  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  before 
Orleans,  but  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  by 
Joan  of  Arc.  After  enjoying  great  favour,  he 
was,  in  1450, charged  with  treason  and  beheaded. 

Suffolk,  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of,  was  the 
friend  from  youth  of  Henry  VIII.  who  created 
him  duke  of  Suffolk  in  1513.  Charged  to  con- 
duct to  England,  Mary,  sister  of  the  English 
king,  and  widow  of  Louis  XII.  of  France,  he 
gained  the  affections  of  that  princess,  whom 
he  married  in  1515.  d.  1545. 

Suibas,  su-i'-das,  or  moi'-das,  a Greek  lexico- 
grapher, whose  Greek  lexicon,  historical  and 
geographical,  which  contains  much  valuable 
information,  is  extant.  The  latest  edition  is 
that  of  Bekker,  Berlin,  1854.  Supposed  to  have 
flourished  in  the  10th  or  11th  century. 

Sully,  Maximilien  deBethune,  Duke  of,  stool' - 
le,  a celebrated  French  statesman,  who,  at  an 
early  age,  became  the  companion  of  Henry  of 
Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  France, whom 
he  accompanied  to  Paris,  where  he  fortunately 
escaped  death  during  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, by  the  kindness  of  the  principal  of 
the  College  of  Burgundy,  who  concealed  him 
lor  three  days.  He  subsequently  escaped  with 
Henry  of  Navarre  from  Paris;  and  in  the 
civil  war  which  broke  out,  held  a command 
under  Henry  and  the  Prince  de  Condd.  Ho 
displayed  great  valour  on  many  occasions,  par- 
ticularly at  the  siege  of  Marmande,  and  the 
battles  of  Coutras,  Arques,  and  Ivry.  After 
the  accession  of  Henry  to  the  French  throne, 
Bully  was  appointed  minister  of  finance;  in 
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which  capacity  he  displayed  the  most  brilliant 
ability.  He  obtained  the  highest  offices  in  the 
state,  and,  upon  the  accession  of  James  I.,  was 
sent  to  England  as  the  ambassador  of  France. 
After  the  murder  of  the  king,  Sully  retired 
from  court.  He  left  “ Memoirs”  written  by  him- 
self. b.  at  Rosny,  1560;  d.  at  Villebon,  1641. 

Sulpicia,  sul-pish'-i-a,  a Roman  lady,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  was  called 
the  Roman  Sappho.  She  wrote  a satirical  poem 
against  Domitian,  printed  in  the  “ Antliologia 
Latina,”  of  Bnrmann. 

Sulpicius  Gallus,  sul-pish'-i-us,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  Roman  astronomers.  Being  in 
the  army  of  Paulus  TEmilius,  in  Greece,  during 
the  year  168  b.c..  his  skill  enabled  him  to  dis- 
cover that  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  would  happen 
on  the  night  previous  to  the  day  fixed  for 
giving  battle  to  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon, 
and  thus  preventing  the  panic  by  which  the 
soldiers  would  have  otherwise  been  seized.  He 
afterwards  filled  the  office  of  consul. 

Sulpicius  Rufus,  an  eminent  Roman  orator. 
“ He  was,”  says  Cicero,  “ of  all  the  orators  that 
I ever  heard,  the  most  dignified,  and,  if  one 
may  use  the  expression,  the  most  tragic.  His 
voice  was  powerful,  sweet,  and  clear ; his  ges- 
ture and  every  movement  graceful ; and  yet  he 
seemed  as  if  he  were  trained  for  the  forum,  and 
not  for  the  stage.  His  language  was  rapid  and 
flowing,  and  yet  not  redundant  or  diffuse.”  He 
was  a tribune  of  the  people,  b.  124  b.c.;  slain 
at  the  command  of  Sylla,  87  b.c. 

Sulpicius  Severus,  an  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian, who  was  likewise  distinguished  for  his 
eloquence  and  piety.  He  wrote  the  “Life  of 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,”  and  an  “ Abridgment  of 
Ecclesiastical  History.”  Flourished  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  5th  century. 

Sulzer,  John  George,  sool'-tzer,  a learned 
Swiss  writer,  who  became  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Berlin,  and  member  of  the  Roval 
Academy  in  that  city.  His  principal  works 
are,  “Moral  Contemplations  on  the  Works  of 
Nature,”  “ Treatise  on  Education,”  “Universal 
Theory  of  the  Fine  Arts.”  b.  at  Winterthur, 
canton  of  Zurich,  1720 ; n.  at  Berlin,  1779. 

Sumaeokoff,  Alexander,  stoo-ma -ro-kof  a 
Russian  dramatic  author,  and  surnamed  the 
father  of  the  Russian  stage.  His  tragedies  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Russian  theatre,  and  being 
performed  with  applause  before  the  empress, 
animated  him  to  proceed  in  the  dramatic  career, 
which  he  did  with  great  success,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  rank  of  brigadier,  and  director 
of  the  theatre.  He  also  received  a pension, 
was  nominated  counsellor  of  state,  and  knighted. 
He  wrote  several  poems  and  some  historical 
works,  b.  at  St.  Petersburg,  1718 ; d.  at  Mos- 
cow, 1777. 

Sumner,  John  Bird,  D.D.,  sum-ner , an 
English  prelate,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Sumner,  vicar  of  Kenilworth,  and  the 
grandson  of  Dr.  John  Sumner,  formerly  pro- 
vost of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  Ho  was 
educated  at  Eton,  and  at  King’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge; and  in  1800  carried  off  Sir  William 
Browne’s  medal  for  the  best  Latin  ode,  a prize 
which  has  since  been  hotly  contested,  and  was 
once  considered  in  tho  university  as  the  blue 
Ribbon  in  the  Latin  poetic  field.  In  1802  Mr 
Sumner  won  the  Ilulsean  prize.  In  1803  he 
took  his  bachelor’s  degree,  and  in  1807  that  of 
M.A.  Having  entered  holy  orders,  he  some- 
whub  later  accepted  an  assistant  mastership  at 
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Eton  College,  from  which  position  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  rectory  of  Maple -Durham, 
Oxfordshire;  and  while  discharging  the  duties 
of  this  cure,  published  his  “Treatise  on  the 
Records  of  the  Creation,”  which  not  only 
gained  the  Burnet  prize,  but  excited  consider- 
able general  attention  at  the  time.  In  1820  he 
was  appointed  canon  of  Durham,  and  eight 
years  later,  being  then  just  forty-eight  years  of 
age,  he  became  bishop  of  Chester.  In  this  post 
Dr.  Sumner  remained  till  1848,  when,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Howley,  he  was  raised  to  the  archie- 
piscopal  chair  of  Canterbury,  an  appointment 
which,  from  the  new  primate  being  compara- 
tively a little-known  man  in  connexion  with 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  excited  some  surprise.  The 
appointment,  however,  was  fully  justified  by  the 
judicious  and  conciliatory  course  pursued  by  the 
archbishop.  Besides  the  work  already  mentioned, 
Dr.  Sumner  at  various  times  published  the 
following : — “Apostolic  Preaching  Considered,” 
“ Charges  at  Chester,”  “ Evidences  of  Christi- 
anity,” “ Expository  Lectures,”  in  nine  volumes ; 
“Four  Sermons  on  the  Christian  Ministry,” 
“ Sermons  on  Christian  Charity,”  “ Sermons  on 
the  Christian  Faith,”  “ Sermons  on  the  Festi- 
vals.” n. 1780;  d.  1862. 

Sunderland,  Henry  Spencer,  first  Earl  of, 
suri-der-land,  an  English  nobleman,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  defending  the  cause  of 
Charles  I.  against  the  Parliament.  Before  he 
had  attained  his  majority,  he  married  the  beau- 
tiful Dorothy  Sidney,  sister  of  Algernon  Sidney, 
and  the  Saccharissa  of  the  poet  Waller.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  he  joined  the  king’s 
standard.  He,  however,  had  no  real  sym- 
pathy with  the  royal  cause,  and  declared,  hi  a 
letter  to  his  wife,  “ If  there  could  be  an  ex- 
pedient found  to  save  the  punctilio  of  honour, 
I would  not  remain  here  an  hour.”  In  1613  he 
was  created  earl  of  Sunderland  by  Charles  I„ 
in  reward,  it  is  asserted,  of  having  helped  that 
monarch  with  a loan  of  £15,000.  He  fell  in  the 
first  battle  of  Newbury.  Clarendon,  the  royalist 
historian,  thus  speaks  of  him : “ He  was  a lord 
of  great  fortune,  tender  years  (being  not  above 
three-and-twenty  years  of  age),  and  an  early 
judgment,  who,  having  no  command  in  the 
army,  attended  upon  the  king’s  person,  under 
the  obligation  of  honour ; and  putting  himself 
that  day  in  the  king’s  troop,  as  volunteer,  be- 
fore they  came  to  charge,  was  taken  away  by  a 
cannon-bullet.”  n.  1620;  killed,  1643. 

Sunderland,  Robert  Spencer,  Earl  of,  an 
English  statesman,  was  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  commenced  his  public:,,  career 
in  1671,  on  being  appointed  ambassador  to 
Spain.  He  subsequently  fulfilled  the  same  func- 
tions at  the  court  of  France,  and  afterwards 
became  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs. 
Under  the  reign  of  James  II.  he  rose  to  the 
height  of  power  as  president  of  the  council  and 
prime  minister,  and,  in  order  to  retain  the 
king’s  favour,  became  a Roman  Catholic,  or, 
at  least,  put  on  the  semblance  of  it.  Accord- 
ingly, he  became  so  unpopular  with  the  nation, 
that  James  was  compelled  to  dismiss  him;  a 
change  which,  it  is  said,  “pleased  all  men ; but 
it  came  too  late.”  On  the  accession  of  William 
III,,  Sunderland  retired  to  Holland,  where  ho 
remained  during  two  years;  but,  to  tho  general 
surprise,  he  was  recalled  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  and  taken  into  favour  by  the  new 
monarch.  He  was  not  intrusted  with  office  for 
several  years ; but  it  was  well  known  that  ho 
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acted  as  chief  adviser  to  William.  In  1695  he  I 
was  appointed  lord  chamberlain,  and  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  government  during  two 
years,  after  which  he  retired  into  private  life.  I 
The  secret  of  this  statesman’s  success— of  his  | 
being  employed  by  James  II.  and  his  sup-  | 
planter  William  III. — was,  undoubtedly,  his  I 
great  talents  for  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  J 
“ He  had,  indeed,”  says  Bishop  Burnet,  “ the  J 
superior  genius  to  all  the  men  of  business  that 
I have  known.”  b.  either  1641  or  1642;  d.  at 
Althorp,  1702. 

Surrey,  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of,  sur'-re,  a 
gallant  English  nobleman,  who  served  with  his  ' 
brother.  Sir  Edward  Howard,  against  Sir  Andrew 
Barton,  a Scotch  pirate,  who  iufested  the  Eng-  : 
lish  coast  in  1511.  After  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Barton,  Surrey  accompanied  the  marquis  of  , 
Dorset  in  his  expedition  to  Guienne,  which 
ended  in  the  conquest  of  Navarre  by  Ferdinand. 
On  the  death  of  his  brother.  Sir  Edward,  he  was 
made  high-admiral  of  England,  and  effectually 
cleared  the  Channel  of  the  French  cruisers.  The  j 
victory  of  Flodden-field,  in  which  the  king  of  j 
Scotland  was  slain,  was  chiefly  owing  to  his 
bravery.  For  these  services  his  father  was  re- 
stored to  the  title  of  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  him-  I 
self  created  earl  of  Surrey.  On  the  breaking  j 
out  of  the  disturbances  in  Ireland,  he  was  ap-  ! 
pointed  lieutenant  of  that  kingdom,  where  he  : 
suppressed  the  rebellion.  After  serving  there 
two  years,  he  returned,  and  had  the  command 
of  the  fleet  against  France.  He  succeeded  to 
the  title  of  duke  of  Norfolk  on  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1524.  Notwithstanding  his  : 
great  services,  Henry,  at  the  close  of  life,  ‘ 
caused  the  duke  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower  on  a j 
charge  of  treason,  and  his  son  to  be  beheaded  j 
in  his  presence.  The  death  of  the  tyrant  only 
saved  the  duke’s  life.  d.  1554. 

Surrey,  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of,  an  accom- 
plished English  nobleman  and  poet,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  at  first,  while  his  friend  the  1 
duke  of  Richmond,  natural  son  of  Henry  VIII., 
was  alive,  a favourite  at  court ; but  after  serving 
his  country  with  great  valour,  he  fell  a victim 
to  the  jealousy  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  pretended 
to  suspect  him  of  treasonable  designs  against 
himself.  He  and  his  father  were  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  the  son  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  in 
1547.  He  wrote  some  excellent  poems,  and  i 
made  a beautiful  translation  of  a portion  of  the  i 
“ iEneid.”  He  is  the  first  English  writer  of 
blank  verse. 

Susarion,  sU'sair’-i-on,  the  most  ancient  of 
the  Greek  tragic  poets.  He  took  his  subjects 
from  history,  and  flourished  about  5S9  b.c. 

Sussex,  Duke  of.  (See  Augustus  Frede- 
rick.) 

Sutton,  Thomas,  sut’-ton,  the  founder  of 
the  Charter-house,  was  educated  at  Eton  Col- 
lege, and  studied  the  law  at  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
but  never  followed  that  profession.  Having 
purchased  some  estates  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, he  discovered  coal-mines  there,  which 
produced  him  immense  wealth.  He  aiso 
gained  a large  fortune  by  commerce  and  mar- 
riage. On  the  death  of  his  wife  in  ltd-,  ho 
led  a retired  life;  and,  having  no  issue,  pur- 
chased the  Charter-house,  which  he  erected  into 
an  hospital  and  seminary  of  learning,  b.  ill 
Lincolnshire,  1532;  d.  in  London,  1611. 

Suwaroff,  Alexander,  too-va  -re//,  a cele- 
brated Russian  general,  who  entered  tho  army 
at  the  age  of  13,  and,  alter  passing  through  tho 
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subordinate  grades,  became  a colonel  in  1762. 
He  displayed  the  greatest  bravery  when  serving 
under  Romanzoff  against  the  Turks,  and  having 
slain  several  janissaries  with  bis  own  hand,  he 
put  their  heads  into  a sack,  which  he  laid  at 
the  feet  of  his  general.  In  1783  he  compelled 
the  Tartars  of  Kuban  and  Budziak  to  submit 
and  swear  allegiance  to  the  empress ; for  which 
he  was  named  general-in-chief.  In  17S7  he  de- 
feated the  Turks  at  Oczakow,  which  place  was 
taken  by  storm.  In  1789  he  attacked  the  Mus- 
sulmans with  a very  inferior  force,  and  defeated 
them,  near  the  river  Rymnik,  for  which  he  was 
created  a count  of  the  Homan  empire,  and  ob- 
tained the  surname  of  Rjmnikski.  By  this  vic- 
tory he  saved  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  and 
the  Imperial  army.  In  the  following  year  he 
stormed  Ismail,  wherein  above  30,000  Turks 
were  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  10,000  taken 
prisoners.  Always  laconic,  he  announced  his 
success  to  the  empress  as  follows : “ Praise  be 
to  God,  and  praise  be  to  you ; the  fortress  is 
taken,  and  I am  in  it.”  Indeed,  he  was  wont 
to  observe  that  the  pen  was  not  a fit  instrument 
for  a soldier.  In  December,  1791,  peace  was 
concluded,  and  Suwaroff  was  loaded  with 
honours.  His  talents  were  again  called  into 
action  in  the  war  of  Poland,  when  he  took 
Prague,  where  30,000  Poles  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle.  This  was  followed  by  the  fall  of  War- 
saw, and  the  partition  of  Poland.  For  these 
services  he  was  made  field-marshal,  and  ob- 
tained the  grant  of  a large  estate.  When  the 
emperor  Paul  entered  into  the  war  against 
France,  in  1799,  Suwaroff  had  the  command 
of  the  army,  with  which  he  marched  into  Italy, 
where  he  was  opposed  by  Moreau.  Over- 
powered by  numbers,  the  Russian  hero  effected 
a.  most  brilliant  retreat  over  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  and,  entering  Germany,  marched 
to  Russia  by  order  of  his  sovereign.  For  his 
services  in  this  campaign,  he  was  created  a 
prince  by  the  title  of  Italinsky.  He  was,  how- 
ever, treated  by  Paul  with  great  ingratitude, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  deeply  affected  his 
spirit.  He  was  held  in  the  greatest  respect  by 
his  soldiers,  and,  although  he  showed  himself  a 
brilliant  tactician,  he  used  to  say  that  the  whole 
of  his  system  was  comprised  in  the  words,  “Ad- 
vance and  strike.”  He  was  one  of  the  few 
generals  who  never  lost  a battle,  b.  in  Fin- 
land, 1730;  d.  at  St.  Petersburg,  1800. 

Swain,  Charles,  swain,  a modern  English 
writer,  known  as  “ the  Manchester  Poet,”  was 
educated  for  commercial  pursuits;  but  after 
spending  fourteen  years  in  the  office  of  his 
uncle,  the  proprietor  of  largo  dye-works,  he 
abandoned  commerce  to  acquire  the  art  of  en- 
graving, which  he  afterwards  practised  as  a 
profession.  His  first  essay  in  poetry  was  made 
in  1828,  at  which  time  he  produced  a collection 
of  lyrics,  upon  subjects  of  history  and  imagina- 
tion. His  later  works  were,  “ Beauties  of  the 
Mind,”  “Dryburgh  Abbey,  an  Elegy  upon  the 
Death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,”  “ English  Melo- 
dics,” “ Dramatic  Chapters,”  and  “ Rhymes  for 
Childhood.”  To  evince  their  respect  for  him, 
his  fellow-townsmen  presented  him  with  a tes- 
timonial. n.  at  Manchester,  1803. 

Swainson,  William,  swain-son,  an  emi- 
nent modern  English  naturalist,  who  also 
travelled  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
niade  a large  collection  of  objects  in  natural 
history.  He  was  a voluminous  writer,  his  prin- 
cipal works  being,  “ Zoological  Illustrations,” 
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“ The  Naturalist’s  Guide,”  several  volumes 
upon  natural  history  for  “Lardner’s  Cyclo- 
paedia,” “Habits  and  Instincts  of  Animals,” 
“History  and  Natural  Arrangement  of  In- 
sects,” and  a treatise  on  the  “Natural  History 
and  Classification  of  Birds.”  In  1841  he  emi- 
grated with  his  family  to  New  Zealand,  where 
he  continued  to  reside,  b.  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century. 

Swammebdam,  John,  swam'-mer-dam,  a cele- 
brated Dutch  naturalist,  who  was  educated  at 
Leyden,  where  he  took  his  doctor’s  degree  in 
medicine  in  1667.  He  applied  himself  with 
great  assiduity  to  the  study  of  anatomy  and  of 
insects.  In  1667,  while  pursuing  a course  of 
dissection  at  the  hospital  at  Amsterdam,  he 
invented  a method  of  injecting  the  blood-vessels 
with  a waxen  liquid,  which  afterwards  became 
solid;  also  a thermometer  to  ascertain  the 
degree  of  heat  in  animals.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  life,  he  embraced  the  mysterious  dogmas 
of  Antoinette  Bourignon.  His  principal  works 
are,  “Treatise  on  Respiration;”  “General  His- 
tory of  Insects;”  “The  Anatomy  of  the  Day- 
Fly,”  which  latter  cost  him  ten  years  of  inces- 
sant application;  and  a treatise  upon  the 
“Natural  History  of  Bees,”  “which,”  says 
Buchanan,  “all  ages,  from  the  commencement 
of  natural  history,  have  produced  nothing  to 
equal — nothing  to  compare  with.”  His  valu- 
able manuscripts  on  insects  subsequently  came 
into  the  possession  of  Boerhaave,  who  published 
them;  but  his  museum  was  disposed  of  to 
various  purchasers.  The  “ History  of  Insects” 
has  been  translated  into  English  by  Thomas 
Floyd,  b.  at  Amsterdam,  1637;  d.  1680. 

Swedbnbokg,  Emmanuel,  sive'-den-borg,  a 
Swedish  mystic,  and  founder  of  a sect,  whose 
father  was  a bishop  of  the  Lutheran  pursuasion, 
and  president  of  the  Swedish  churches.  In 
1710  he  set  out  upon  a course  of  travel,  which 
embraced  England,  France,  and  Holland  ; and 
at  his  return  to  Sweden  was  appointed  assessor 
of  the  College  of  Mines,  which  office  he  held  till 
1747.  He  was  ennobled  in  1719.  His  scientific 
pursuits  were  highly  honourable  to  him,  and  he 
published  several  excellent  works,  the  principal 
of  which  vvas  the  “ Regnum  Minerale,”  printed 
at  Leipsic  in  1734.  He  also  wrote  a treatise  on 
the  “ Position  and  Course  of  the  Planets,”  and 
another  on  the  tides.  At  length  he  abstracted 
himself  from  those  studies,  imagining  “ that  lio 
belonged  to  the  Society  of  Angels,  in  which 
things  spiritual  and  heavenly  are  the  only  sub- 
jects of  discourse  and  entertainment.”  Filled 
with  this  notion,  he  put  forth  a number  of  mys- 
tical books  on  the  New  Jerusalem;  on  Heaven 
and  Hell;  Spiritual  Infiux;  the  AVhite  llorso 
in  the  Revelation,  &e.  His  opinions  obtained 
little  notice  in  his  lifetime,  but  after  his 
death  they  produced  a sect ; and  several  con- 
venticles were  established  in  London  and 
elsewhere,  called  Ncw-Jerusalem  Temples,  in 
which  the  memory  of  Swedenborg  is  respected 
as  that  of  a prophet.  There  is  also  in  London 
a society  for  the  express  purpose  of  printing 
and  circulating  his  works.  The  tenets  of  this 
sect  are,  that  there  is  one  God,  who  is  no  other 
than  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he  “ always  existed 
in  a human  form;  that  for  the  sake  of  redeem- 
ing the  world  ho  took  upon  himself  a proper 
human  or  material  body,  but  not  a human  soul ; 
that  this  redemption  consists  in  bringing  the 
hells  or  evil  spirits  into  subjection,  and  the 
heavens  into  order  and  regulation.  . . . Though 
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they  hold  that  there  is  but  one  God  and  one 
divine  person,  they  maintain  that  in  this  person 
there  is  a real  trinity,  consisting  of  the  divinitv, 
the  humanity,  and  the  operation  of  them  both 
in  the  Lord  Jesus.  They  believe  that  there  are 
angels  attending  upon  men,  residing  in  their 
affections ; that  temptation  consists  in  a struggle 
between  good  and  bad  angels  within  men.”  (For 
further  information  as  to  Swedenborg  and  the 
sect  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  see  Wilkin- 
son’s “Introduction  to  Swedenborg’s  Writings.”) 
n.  at  Stockholm,  168S ; n.  in  London,  1772. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  swift,  a celebrated  divine 
and  writer.  His  father,  who  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  steward  of  the  King’s  Inns,  Dublin, 
died  a few  months  before  the  birth  of  Jonathan, 
leaving  his  widow  in  narrow  circumstances. 
At  the  age  of  6 years  the  child  was  sent  to 
Kilkenny  school,  whence,  in  1682,  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  university  of  Dublin,  the  expense 
of  his  education  being  defrayed  by  his  uncle. 
While  at  college,  he  paid  more  attention  to 
history  and  poetry  than  to  logic  and  the  classics ; 
so  that  he  was  denied  his  degree  on  his  first 
application,  and  obtained  it  with  difficulty  on 
the  second.  At  the  death  of  his  uncle,  in  1688, 
lie  went  to  England,  where  he  was  hospitably 
entertained  by  Sir  William  Temple,  who  had 
married  a relation  of  his  mother.  During  his 
residence  with  Sir  William,  who  employed  him 
as  his  private  secretary,  he  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  embracing  the  ecclesiastical  life,  and 
having  taken  his  M.A.  degree,  he  was  ordained, 
and  obtained  the  prebend  of  Kilroot,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Connor,  worth  about  £100  a year.  Dis- 
appointed of  preferment  in  England,  he  accom- 
panied the  earl  of  Berkeley,  one  of  the  lords 
justices  of  Ireland,  as  his  chaplain  and  private 
secretary ; but  he  was  again  disappointed,  and 
dismissed  with  the  livings  of  Laracor  and  liath- 
beggan,  and  the  rectory  of  Augher,  instead 
of  the  deanery  of  Derry,  which  had  been  pro- 
mised him.  He  then  settled  at  Laracor,  where 
he  rebuilt  the  parsonage-house,  repaired  the 
church,  and  discharged  his  parochial  duties  in 
an  exemplary  manner.  About  this  time,  Miss 
Esther  Johnson,  the  celebrated  Stella,  came  to 
reside  near  him.  She  was  afterwards  secretly 
married  to  Swift;  but  the  latter  would  never 
acknowledge  her  as  his  wife;  in  consequence  of 
which  she  broke  her  heart.  This  amiable 
woman  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple’s steward,  and  had  been  bequeathed  a small 
independence  by  that  gentleman.  At  the  ac- 
cession of  Queen  Anne,  Swift  embarked  in 
politics,  in  hopes  of  preferment  in  England, 
which  he  again  missed,  but  in  1713  was  pro- 
moted to  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin. 
The  death  of  Queen  Anne  closed  all  his  prospects, 
and  completely  embittered  his  temper.  He  was 
for  some  time  very  unpopular  in  Dublin,  but 
came  at  last  to  be  revered  as  an  oracle.  One 
Wood  projected  a coinage  of  £108,000  Irish 
farthings  and  halfpence,  for  which  he  obtained 
a patent.  Swift  immediately  addressed  a series 
of  letters  to  the  people,  under  the  signature  of 
“ M.  15.  Drapier,"  urging  them  not  to  receive  this 
base  coin ; and  so  successful  was  he,  that  the 
patent  was  withdrawn.  Aflcr  the  death  of 
Stella,  in  1725,  he  led  a very  retired  life,  and 
wasted  much  of  his  time  on  literary  trifles,  which 
were  unworthy  of  his  pen.  In  1730  he  was  at- 
tacked with  a dangerous  illness,  and  subse- 
quently led  an  almost  secluded  life.  His  ill- 
treatment  of  Stella  having  been  mentioned,  it  is 
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necessary  to  notice  his  conduct  to  the  lady 
celebrated  in  his  works  under  the  appellation  of 
Vanessa.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Van- 
homrigh,  a Dutch  merchant,  and  had  conceived 
a strong  affection  for  the  dean,  which  he  seems 
to  have  encouraged.  Swift  left  the  greatest  part 
of  his  property  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  an 
hospital  for  lunatics  at  Dublin.  The  poetical 
pieces  of  Swift  are  mostly  of  a humorous  order, 
and  some  of  them  are  somewhat  coarse.  His 
prose  style  is  remarkably  clear  and  forcible. 
His  principal  works  are,  a satirical  romance, 
called  “Gulliver’s  Travels;"  the  allegory  of  “A 
Tale  of  a Tub,”  in  which  he  ridicules  Popery 
and  Puritanism;  and  “Political  Tracts  against 
the  Whigs.”  it.  at  Dublin,  1667 ; d.  1745. 

Swinbuene,  Algernon  Charles,  swin'-burn,  a 
modem  English  poet,  possessed  of  undoubted 
genius,  though  in  many  of  his  poems,  his 
choice  of  subjects,  and  mode  of  treatment 
are  objectionable.  His  finest  work  is,  “Atalanta 
in  Calydon.”  b.  at  Holmwood,  near  Henley- 
on-Thames,  1843. 

Sydenham,  Thomas,  sitZ-en-ham,  an  eminent 
English  physician,  who,  in  1642,  entered  at 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  but  left  that  seat  of 
learning  when  it  became  a garrison  forCharles  I. 
He  subsequently  returned  to  the  university, 
and,  after  taking  his  doctor’s  degree,  settled  in 
Westminster,  and  became  the  first  physician  of 
his  time.  Dr.  Sydenham  was  the  first  who  in- 
troduced the  cool  treatment  of  the  small-pox ; 
and  his  writings  on  consumption,  fevers,  and 
nervous  diseases,  though  brief,  are  universally 
esteemed.  The  best  edition  of  his  writings  is 
that  of  Dr.  Swan.  b.  in  Dorsetshire,  1-624 ; d.  in 
London,  1689. 

Sydenham,  Floyer,  a learned  English  critic, 
who  translated  some  of  the  works  of  Plato  into 
English,  and  was  distinguished  as  much  by  his 
modesty  and  the  gentleness  of  his  manners  as 
his  erudition.  He  died  under  arrest  for  a tri- 
fling debt,  contracted  at  an  eating-house;  a 
circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  the  founding 
of  the  literary  fund  for  the  benefit  of  authors  iu 
distress,  b.  1710;  d.  1788. 

Sydenham,  Charles  Edward  Poulett  Thomp- 
son, Lord,  governor-general  of  Canada,  was  the 
son  of  Mr.  J.  Poulett  Thompson,  a London 
merchant,  and  when  about  twenty,  became 
resident  in  St.  Petersburg  as  the  correspon- 
dent of  his  father’s  firm ; and,  until  his  acces- 
sion to  public  office  in  1S30,  continued  to  be  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  affairs.  His  political  life 
commenced  in  1826,  when  he  was  elected  M.P. 
for  Dover  ; but  in  1830  being  returned  for  both 
Dover  and  Manchester,  he  gave  preference  to 
the  latter.  On  the  formation  of  the  Kcform 
cabinet,  he  was  appointed  vice-president  of  tho 
board  of  trade  and  treasurer  of  the  navy;  be- 
came president  of  the  board  of  trade  in  1834; 
and  in  1839  succeeded  Lord  Durham  as  go- 
vernor-general of  Canada.  In  1840  her  Majesty 
conferred  on  him  tho  peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Sydenham  of 
Toronto.  Under  his  administration  Canada  was 
gradually  increasing  in  prosperity,  but  he  did 
not  live  to  carry  into  execution  many  measures 
which  he  had  contemplated ; for,  whilst  riding 
near  Kingston,  he  met  with  an  accident  by  tho 
falling  ol  Ills  horse,  and  died  Sept,  19,  1841. 
b.  1709. 

Sylla,  Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla  Felix,  sil'-la, 
a famous  L’oman  general,  who  was  of  patrician 
birth.  In  his  younger  years  he  possessed  very 
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limited  means;  but  upon  the  death  of  the 
courtesan  Nicopolis,  who  left  him  her  fortune, 
as  did  also  his  stepmother,  he  was  enabled  to 
put  himself  forward  as  a candidate  for  those 
high  places  in  the  republic  of  Rome  to  which 
his  birth  and  accomplishments  entitled  him. 
He  joined  the  army  under  Marius,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  Numidia  as  quiestor;  but  his 
military  talents  exciting  the  jealousy  of  that 
general,  he  left  him,  and  entered  the  army  of 
Lutatius  Catulus.  Being  chosen  praetor  in  93 
d.c.,  he  was  appointed  to  place  Ariobarzanes  on 
the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  which  he  effected. 
He  afterwards  terminated  the  war  with  the 
Marsi,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
consular  dignity.  He  now  aspired  to  the  title 
of  perpetual  dictator;  but  met  with  a powerful 
opponent  in  Marius.  However,  after  putting  an 
end  to  the  war  with  Mithridates,  and  conquer- 
ing Greece,  he  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  and 
put  to  death  all  whom  he  considered  as  inimical 
to  his  ambitious  views.  The  streets  of  Rome 
were  filled  with  dead  bodies,  and  those  to  whom 
he  had  promised  pardon  were  inhumanly  mas- 
sacred. After  ruling  tyrannically,  and  alter- 
ing the  laws  according  to  his  own  humour, 
Sylla,  in  79  n.c..  voluntarily  resigned  the  dicta- 
torship, and  retired  to  his  estate  at  Puteoli 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
debauchery  with  some  of  the  most  vicious  of 
the  common  people.  He  wrote  the  “Memoirs 
of  his  own  Life,”  which  are  lost.  They  are 
supposed,  however,  to  have  been  made  use  of  by 
Plutarch,  b.  138  b.c.  ; d.  78  b.c. 

Sylvester,  Joshua,  sil-ves'-ter,  an  English 
poet,  who  became  a merchant  adventurer  °and 
was  in  great  esteem  with  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
King  James.  Prince  Henry,  son  of  the  last 
monarch,  appointed  him  his  poet-pensioner. 
He  wrote  poems,  translated  into  English  verse 
Du  Bartas’s  “ Divine  Weeks  and  Works,”  and 
some  pieces  from  Fracastorius.  b.  1563 : d in 
Holland,  1618. 

Sylvius,  iEneas.  {See  Pius  II.) 

Symitachus,  Quintus  Aurelius,  sirs' -ma-7ats, 
prefect  of  Rome,  and  consul  in  391,  displayed 
great  zeal  for  the  re-establishment  of  paganism 
but  was  opposed  by  St.  Ambrose,  and  banished 
by  the  emperor  Theodosius.  A collection  of  his 
epistles  is  extant.  Lived  in  the  4th  century. 

Hyncellus,  George,  sin-sel'-lus,  a monk  of 
Constantinople,  who  wrote  a history  of  the 
world  from  the  Creation  down  to  the  remn  of 
Diocletian,  which  he  entitled  “ Chronography .” 

It  is  valuable  as  furnishing  a knowledge  of  the 
dynasties  of  Egypt.  Flourished  towards  the 
close  of  the  7th  century. 

Sypjtax,  si' -fax,  king  of  part  of  Numidia, 
who  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Romans 
against  the  Carthaginians  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  Punic  war;  but  having  espoused  the 
daughter  of  Ilasdrubal,  he  joined  Carthage 
He  was  defeated  by  Masinissa  and  Lcclius,  and 
conducted  in  triumph  to  Rome,  where  he  died 
in  prison,  201  b.c. 

Sze-ma-kwang,  zc-ma-Jacamj' , an  emment 
Lhmesc  historian,  who  became  public  censor 
and  historiographer  to  the  emperor  Jin-Tsung 
He  wrote  a history  of  China  upon  the  model  of 
that  of  his  great  ancestor,  Sze-ma-tseen.  {See 
the  following.)  A translation  of  a poem  by  this 
author,  entitled  “The  Garden,”  is  given  in  M. 
Hue’s  “Chinese  Empire.”  His  great  ability 
was  recognised  by  his  sovereign,  and  he  rose  to 
be  prime-minister.  In  1267,  hjs  name,  inscribed 
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as  the  “ Prince  of  Literature,”  was  put  up  in 
the  temple  ot  Confucius.  His  great  work  h;  s 
been  translated  into  French  by  Mailla,  and  en- 
titied  “The  Universal  Mirror  for  Rulers,— a 
History  of  the  Chinese  Empire.”  b.  about  1018  • 
D.  1086. 

Sze-ma-tseen,  ze-ma-tseen',  a celebrated 
MY0?8®  “ian>  who  composed  a work  en- 
Szedte”  which  embraced  the  annals  of 
China  from  2697  b.c.  until  about  100  b.c.  Kc- 
m 11  sat,  the  famous  French  scholar,  praises  this 
work  tor  the  multitude  of  facts  which  it  con- 
tains, the  neat  and  lively  manner  in  which  they 
are  related,  and  the  constant  simplicity  anil 
unbroken  dignity  of  the  style."  b.  about  145 
B.c. ; D.  about  80  B.C. 


T 

Tababi  Abu  Janfar  Mahomet  surnamed,  ta'- 
ua-re,  a celebrated  Arabian  historian,  who  pro- 
duced  a history  of  the  world  from  the  Creation 
to  915.  He  likewise  composed  a treatise  upon 
Mohammedan  law,  and  a commentary  upon  the 
Koran  His  history  has  been  translated  into 
French  Persian,  and  Latin.  b.  at  Amol 
Tabanstan,  839  j d.  at  Bagdad,  922.  ’ 

Tabebmsmontanus,  Jacobus  Thcodorus  ta- 
ber  -na-mon-tai'-nus,  a German  physician ’and 
botanist,  who  became  physician  to  the  Bishop 

?r,  i ?DQei,aii?  Jobn  dasimir,  elector-palatine. 
!n  lo88  he  produced  the  first  part  of  Ins  work 
entitled  “The  New  Herbal.”  He  likewise 

1520  • d UP°n  mineral  waters,  b.  about 

Wcfa-ri'-nas,  a Numidian 
chieftain,  who  commanded  an  army  against  the 
Romans  m the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  had  for- 
merly served  in  the  Roman  legions.  After  he 
had  defeated  several  of  the  generals  of  Tibe- 
rius, he  was  killed  in  a battle  with  Dolabella 

B.C.  Zo.  * 

n TiAC?!^’  0r  TAxnrw,  AbouOmar,  tach'-fin 
the  last  Almoravid  king  of  Cordova,  who,  during 
twelve  years,  sustained  a struggle  against  tho 
Christians  m Spain.  He  succeeded  liis  father  in 
5 b.uP.  Perished  by  drowning  three  years 
later,  while  going  to  the  succour  of  Oran  ^ 
lACiTus,  Caius  Cornelius,  tas'-i-tus,  a cele- 

m?lviTE0ntr  historian,  of  whose  family  or 
eaily  life  nothing  is  known.  His  first  employ- 

hy  some  to  have  been  as  procurator 

tbiT  wSiaU  “r13?  glc  Gaul.  He  himsell'statcs 
that  he  was  first  promoted  to  a high  post 

by  Vespasian  Under  Domitian  he  filled  the 
office  of  prajtor,  and  that  of  consul  under 

atetho’  97‘  iH-C  disp.layed  ?reat  eloquence 
at  the  bai,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Pliny  tho 

Younger  as  the  greatest  orator  of  his  time  It 
is,  however,  as  an  historian  that  he  has  acauircd 
immortality.  Of  his  histories,  which  originally 
comprised  the  period  from  the  accession  of 
Galba  to  the  death  of  Domitian,  ouly  a part  re- 
mains. His  “Annals”  were  the  most  important  of 

Ins  works ; but  of  these  we  have,  unfortu- 
nately, lost  a valuable  portion.  Tho  " Treatise 

“nii”  nrannCeSn0f  -th?  Gc!'mans-”  and  tho 
Life  of  Ins  father-in-law  Agricola,  aro  per- 

fect,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  admired;  but  his 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Tiberius”  may  be 
considered  as  his  masterpiece.  His  Latin 
remarkable  for  its  purity  and  elegance;  and  his 
greatest  strength  ay  in  portraying  character 
IDs  friendship  with  Pljny  is  proverbial,  Tho 
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English  translations  of  Tacitus  are  those  of 
Henry  Savile,  Murphy,  and  Gordon.  One  of 
the  best  editions  of  the  original  is  that  of 
Bekker,  Leipzig,  1831,  which  contains  the  notes 
of  Lipsius,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the 
modern  commentators  upon  Tacitus,  b.  about 
51 ; d.  it  is  supposed  about  110. 

Tacitus,  Marcus  Claudius,  a Boman  em- 
peror, who  was  elected  by  the  senate  after  the 
death  of  Aurelian,  in  275.  He  displayed  great 
wisdom  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
government  of  the  state.  He  also  instituted 
some  excellent  regulations  for  the  reformation 
of  the  public  morals ; and  also  restored  the 
senate  to  its  ancient  dignity.  Tacitus  was 
likewise  distinguished  as  a warrior.  He  re- 
pelled the  Gothic  barbarians  who  had  invaded 
the  Boman  territories ; and  was  preparing 
for  a war  against  Persia,  when  he  died  in 
Cilicia,  of  a violent  disorder,  though,  according 
to  some,  he  was  assassinated,  a.d.  276.  b.  203. 

Tacquet,  Andrew,  ta'-Tcet,  a celebrated  Dutch 
mathematician,  who  held  the  appointment  of 
professor  in  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  for  fifteen 
years.  He  was  the  author  of  a treatise  on 
astronomy  and  several  important  works  on 
mathematics,  b.  at  Antwerp,  1611 ; d.  1660. 

Taiti,  Andrew,  taf’-fe,  an  Italian  painter, 
who  first  introduced  into  his  native  country  the 
art  of  painting  in  mosaic.  This  knowledge  he 
acquired  from  some  Greek  artists  who  were 
engaged  in  executing  mosaics  at  the  church  of 
St!" Mark,  Venice.  With  Apollonius,  one  of  the 
best  of  these  Greek  artists,  he  entered  into  a 
close  friendship,  and  together  they  produced 
some  remarkable  works,  one  of  the  best-known 
of  which  is  that  entitled  the  “Dead  Christ,” at 
Elorence.  b.  at  Florence,  1213 ; d.1294. 

Talbert,  Francis  Xavier,  tail'-bair,  a French 
writer,  who  was  educated  for  the  law,  which  he 
renounced  for  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  ob- 
tained a canonry.  His  works  are,  “Discourse 
on  the  Inequality  among  Men,”  (this  was 
crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Dijon,  in  1755), 
“ Panegyric  on  St.  Louis,”  elegies  upon  Bonnet, 
Montaigne,  Cardinal  d’Amboise,  Chancellor  de 
l’Hopital,  Philip,  regent  of  France,  and  Boileau. 
He  also  wrote  some  poems,  b.  at  Besanfon, 
1728;  n.  at  Lemberg,  1803. 

Talbot,  John,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  tal'-bot, 
displayed  great  valour  in  the  reduction  of 
Ireland,  where  he  was  sent  in  14-14,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, by  Henry  V.  Subsequently  he 
went  to  France,  and  served  under  the  duke  of 
Bedford.  In  conjunction  with  the  earl  of 
Salisbury,  he  conducted  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
which  he  was,  however,  compelled  to  raise  in 
1429,  by  Jeanne  Dare.  At  the  battle  of  Patay 
he  was  made  prisoner;  hut  recovered  his  liberty 
not  long  afterwards.  He  was  for  some  time 
again  in  Ireland,  and  on  liis  return  to  France 
gained  several  victories,  and  took  some  strong 
places ; so  that  his  name  became  a terror  to  the 
French.  He  was  slain  at  the  siege  of  Chatil- 
lon,  1453.  b.  in  Shropshire,  1373. 

Talbot,  William,  an  English  prolate,  who 
was,  through  the  interest  of  his  relative  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  preferred  to  the  deanery  ot 
Worcester  in  1691,  and  in  1699  to  the  bishopric 
of  Oxford.  In  1715  lie  was  translated  to  Salis- 
bury, and  in  1721  to  Durham.  His  sermons 
have  been  published  in  1 vol.  b.  at  Lichfield, 
about  1660  ; D.  1730. 

Talbot,  Charles,  Lord,  chancellor  of  Great 
Britain,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  lie  was 
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an  excellent  lawyer,  and  a man  of  high  virtue 
and  public  integrity,  b.  1684;  d.  1737. 

Talbot,  Charles,  Earl,  and  afterwards  Duke  1 
of  Shrewsbury,  was  one  of  the  first  promoters  ! 
of  the  Devolution,  for  which  he  was  created  a i 
duke,  and  made  lord  chamberlain,  viceroy  of 
Ireland,  and  high  treasurer,  b.  1660;  d.  in  • 
London,  1718. 

Talbot,  William  Henry  Fox,  a modern  Eng-  j 
lish  writer,  and  the  discoverer  of  the  process  of 
obtaining  pictures  upon  paper  by  the  action  of 
light,  called  at  first  the  Talbotype,  but  which  j 
was  afterwards,  together  with  other  inventions, 
merged  in  the  general  term  of  Photography. 
In  1833,  while  engaged  in  obtaining  drawings  j 
of  the  scenery  upon  the  Lake  of  Como,  by  the 
aid  of  the  camera-lucida,  he  was,  in  his  own  , 
words,  “led  to  reflect  on  the  inimitable  beauty 
of  the  pictures  of  Nature’s  painting,  which  the  ; 
glass  lens  of  the  camera  throws  upon  the  paper 
in  its  focus,”  and  upon  the  possibility  of  render- 
ing these  images  permanent.  Possessing  some  j 
chemical  knowledge,  he  was  aware  of  the  fact  J 
that  paper  could,  by  chemical  agency,  be  ren-  j 
dered  sensitive  to  the  action  of  the  sun’s  rays. 
Starting  from  this  basis,  he  made  a large  num- 
ber of  carefully-planned  experiments,  and  sue-  j 
ceeded  to  an  extent  sufficiently  satisfactory ; ! 
but  not  wishing  to  make  known  his  discovery- 
before  he  had  brought  it  to  maturity,  he  de- 
layed its  publication  until  he  saw  the  notifica-  : 
tion  of  the  invention  of  the  Daguerreotype  i 
given  to  the  world.  (See  Daguerre.)  This 
event,  he  stated,  “ in  some  degree  frustrated  j 
the  hope  with  which  he  had  pursued,  during  j 
nearly  five  years,  this  long  and  complicated  but  j 
interesting  series  of  experiments, — the  hope,  ; 
namely,  of  being  the  first  to  announce  to  the 
world  the  existence  of  the  new  art  which  has 
since  been  named  Photography.-”  There  was, 
however,  between  the  two  processes,  this  dif-  : 
ference, — Daguerre  obtained  sun-pictures  upon  : 
metal  plates,  and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  upon  paper, both  ■ 
mediums  being  previously  rendered  sensitive  : 
to  the  action  of  light  by  chemical  means.  Again,  I 
both  the  French  and  the  English  inventor  had 
only  followed  up  a principle"  which  had  been  j 
previously  announced  by  other  chemists.  These 
gentlemen  were,  however,  the  first  to  give 
a practical  application  to  the  principle.  Da-  ; 
guerre  completed  his  researches  by  the  year  j 
1839;  but  it  was  not  until  September,  1S40, 
that  Mr.  Talbot  brought  his  process  to  any  j 
great  degree  of  perfection,  lie  secured  his  i 
invention  by  patent,  and  granted  licences  to  J 
those  who  desired  to  make  use  of  the  process  i 
for  commercial  purposes.  The  new- art  was  so  I 
greatly  improved  and  extended  by  fresh  dis- 
coveries, and  so  widely  employed  by  private 
persons,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  induce 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot  to  surrender  some  portions  of 
his  patent,  which  in  the  interests  of  science  and 
art  that  gentleman  did.  He  continued  his  ex- 
periments, and  greatly  contributed  to  bring  the 
art  of  photography-  to  that,  point  of  perfection  , 
which  it  subsequently  attained.  He  likewise  j 
gave  an  account  of  some  experiments  relative 
to  the  engraving  of  steel  plates  by  means  of  - 
photography.  In  this  art,  however,  ven-  much 
more  satisfactory  results  w-cre  obtained  by  M. 
Nidpcc  de  St.  Victor.  (See  Niepce  de  Saint 
Victor.)  Mr.  Talbot,  at  a subsequent  date, 
made  some  attempts  at  deciphering  Assyrian 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  lie  was  the  author, 
among  other  works,  of  “ Hermes,  or  Classical 
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and  Antiquarian  Researches;”  “ The  Antiquity 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis  illustrated  by  some  New 
Arguments;”  “English  Etymologies;”  and  a 
volume  of  “ Legendary  Tales.”  b.  in  Wiltshire, 
1800. 

Talbot,  Richard.  (See  Tyeconnel,  Duke 
of.) 

Taleoued,  Sir  Thomas  Noon,  tell' -ford,  a 
modern  English  judge  and  writer,  received 
his  education  under  Dr.  Valpy,  at  the  grammar 
school  of  Reading,  in  which  town  his  father 
carried  on  the  business  of  a brewer.  In  his 
18th  year  he  was  sent  to  London,  and  placed 
under  the  celebrated  special  pleader  Chitty,  to 
acquire  a knowledge  of  the  law.  He  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1821.  By 
assiduous  application  he  rose  in  his  profession, 
becoming  a serjeant-at-law  and  recorder  of  Ban- 
bury. He  was  returned  to  Parliament  by  the 
borough  of  Reading  in  1835,  and  retained  his 
seat  until  1841.  He  was  returned  by  the  same 
constituency  in  1847;  hut  resigned  his  seat  in 
1849,  upon  being  appointed  a judge  in  the  court 
of  Common  Pleas.  While  in  Parliament,  he 
introduced  two  important  measures, — the  Cus- 
tody of  Infants’  Act  and  the  Copyright  Act.  In 
literature  he  likewise  laboured  industriously. 
During  several  years  he  reported  circuit  cases 
for  the  “ Times”  newspaper,  and  was  a contri- 
butor to  the  “New  Monthly  Magazine,”  the 
“Edinburgh”  and  “Quarterly”  reviews,  and  the 

(“Law  Magazine.”  In  1836  his  tragedy  of 
“Ion”  was  acted  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
At  a later  period  he  produced  “ The  Athenian 
Captive,”  “Glencoe;  or  the  Fate  of  the  Mac- 
donalds ;”  and  “ The  Castilian,”  tragedies,  the 
last  of  which  was  not  placed  upon  the  stage. 
Among  other  evidences  of  liis  great  literary  in- 
dustry, may  be  quoted  his  edition  of  “ The  Let- 
ters of  Charles  Lamb,”  with  a Sketch  of  his 
Life;”  “Final  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb;” 

“ Vacation  Rambles  and  Thoughts,  comprising 

ithe  Recollections  of  Three  Continental  Tours ;” 
and  a “Supplement  to  the  Vacation  Rambles.” 
In  1844  he  was  nominated  D.C.L.  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  He  had  the  reputation  of 
being  an  eloquent  advocate,  sound  lawyer,  and 
upright  judge.  Within  a distinguished  literary 
and  legal  circle,  his  social  qualities  and  amiable 
disposition  caused  him  to  be  both  loved  and 
respected.  The  manner  of  his  death  was  pain- 
fully sudden.  While  charging  the  grand  jury 
at  the  opening  of  the  Stafford  assizes,  he  was 
observed  to  falter,  and  almost  immediately  after- 
wards his  head  fell  forward  upon  his  breast. 
On  being  removed  from  the  court,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  breathed  his  last.  b.  near  Stafford, 
1795;  1).  1854. 

Taliacotius,  or  Tagliacozzi,  Gaspar,  tal'- 
ya-kot'-se,  a celebrated  Italian  professor  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  at  Bologna.  He  is  famous  as 
having  first  employed  the  Taliacotian  operation 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  restore  lost  noses. 
He  described  the  theory  of  this  operation  in  a 
work  entitled  “De  Curtorum  Chirurgia  per 
Insitionem,”  published  after  his  death  at  Venice. 
According  to  the  method  there  explained,  a 
portion  of  the  skin  taken  from  the  upper  arm 
was  grafted  upon  the  seat  of  the  former  nose, 
by  a long  series  of  painful  operations.  Some 
writers  assert  that  Taliaeotius  could  never  have 
practised  what  he  taught;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  several  witnesses  have  left  on  record 
statements  to  the  effect  that  they  cither  saw  the 
surgical  feat  performed,  or  knew  persons  whose 
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noses  had  been  so  restored.  In  modern  day's, 
his  mode  of  operating  has  been  superseded  by 
the  “ Indian  method,”  in  which  the  skin  for 
the  new  nose  is  taken  from  the  forehead.  There 
was  formerly  a statue  of  Taliaeotius  in  the  lec- 
ture-room at  Bologna,  representing  him  with  a 
nose  in  his  hand.  b.  at  Bologna,  1546;  d.  1599. 

Taliesin,  tal-e-sin',  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Welsh  bards.  Many  of  his  compositions 
are  printed  in  the  “ Archeology  of  Wales.” 
Flourished  in  the  6th  century. 

Tallaet,  Camille  d’Hostun,  Duke  de,  tal'- 
lart,  marshal  of  France,  who  served  under 
Louis  NIV.  in  Holland,  in  1672,  and  displayed 
such  talents  and  bravery,  that  Turenne  gave 
him  a distinguished  command  at  the  battles  of 
Mulhausen  and  Turkheim.  In  1693  he  was 
made  lieutenant-general,  and  in  1698  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  England,  to  negotiate 
as  to  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 
Upon  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  break- 
ing out,  Tallart  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  in  1702,  and  the  vear  fol- 
lowing, was  made  marshal  of  France."  In  the 
same  year  he  gained  a great  victory  over  the 
elector  of  Hesse,  near  Spires.  On  that  occasion 
he  wrote  to  Louis  XIV.,  that  “he  had  taken 
more  colours  and  standards  than  his  majesty 
had  lost  soldiers.”  In  1704  he  was  signally  de- 
feated at  Blenheim,  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed  to  England,  where 
he  remained  during  seven  years.  On  his  re- 
turn to  France,  in  1712,  he  was  created  a duke, 
and  in  1726  was  nominated  minister  of  state! 
b.  in  Dauphiny,  1652:  d.  1728. 

Talleyband,  tal'-le-rdnd,  the  name  of  a 
younger  branch  of  an  ancient  and  distinguished 
family  of  Perigord.  The  first  who  bore  the 
name  was  Helie  de  Talleyrand,  who  lived  about 
1100.  The  most  celebrated  members  of  this 
family  were : — 

Talleyeand-Peeigoed,  Helie  de,  a French 
Cardinal,  who  took  a prominent  part  in  the 
election  of  the  four  popes,  Benedict  XII.,  Cle- 
ment VI.,  Innocent  VI.,  and  Urban  V.  He  was 
employed  upon  several  important  affairs  by  the 
pontifical  court,  and  was  sent  to  London  to 
negotiate  a truce  between  England  and  France, 
and  also  to  procure  the  release  of  John,  king  of 
the  latter  country.  He  was  the  contemporary 
and  friend  of  Petrarch,  b.  1301;  d.  1364. 

Talleyeand-Peeigoed,  Henry  de,  Count  de 
Chalais,  was  the  favourite  of  Louis  XIII.,  aud 
the  lover  of  the  duchess  de  Chevreusc.  lie  be- 
haved with  bravery  at  the  sieges  of  Montpellier 
and  Montauban ; but  having  engaged  in  a con- 
spiracy against  Richelieu,  he  was  condemned  to 
death,  and  perished  upon  the  scaffold  in  1626. 

Talleyeand-Peeigoed,  Alexandre  Angeliquc 
de,  became  archbishop  of  Rheims  in  1777,  in 
which  office  he  evinced  great  administrative 
talent  and  liberality.  He  was  sent  as  deputy  to 
tho  States-gcncral ; but  subsequently  emigrated, 
and,  while  in  exile,  attached  himself  to  the 
Count  do  Provence,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII. 
In  1817  he  was  preferred  to  the  cardinalatc  and 
archbishopric  of  Paris,  b.  at  Paris,  1736;  d.  at 
the  same  city,  1822. 

Talleyeand-Peeigoed,  Charles  Maurice  de, 
a celebrated  French  diplomatist,  who,  when 
only  a year  old,  was  rendered  lame  for  life  in 
consequence  of  a fall.  Thus  precluded  from 
following  a military  earecr,  which,  as  tho  eldest 
sou  of  a noblo  family,  he  considered  as  his 
birthright,  he  was  educated  for  the  priesthood 
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at  the  College  d’Harcourt,  and  afterwards  at 
the  Sorbonne.  Until  his  20t,h  year  he  had 
been  neglected  by  his  parents,  who  appear  to 
have  been  inspired  with  some  unnatural  aver- 
sion to  their  crippled  son,  and  was  introduced 
as  the  Abbe  de  Perigord  at  the  coronation  fes- 
tivities of  Louis  XVI.  in  1774.  His  great  latent 
abilities  had  been  assiduously  cultivated,  and 
his  witty  conversational  style,  formed  upon  the 
model  of  Voltaire  and  Fontenelle,  shone  forth 
even  among  the  brilliant  talkers  to  be  found  in 
the  Parisian  society  of  that  day.  In  his  26th 
year  he  was  appointed  general  agent— the 
minister  of  state— of  the  Gallic  church.  In 
this  important  office  he  remained  during  eight 
years,  being  then  preferred  to  the  bishopric  of 
Autun.  This  occurred  in  1788,  and  with  it 
commenced  his  political  career.  He  acted  as  a 
member  of  the  States-general,  convoked  in  the 
following  year.  At  this  period  he  adopted 
almost  entirely  those  revolutionary  principles 
which  were  so  rife  in  his  native  country.  He 
supported  Mirabeau,  advocated  the  sale  of  the 
church  lands  and  the  secularization  of  educa- 
tion; finally,  he  renounced  his  bishopric,  and 
cast  away  for  ever  the  ecclesiastical  character 
which  lie  had  so  much  against  his  own  inclina- 
tion been  driven  to  assume.  The  Constitutional 
Monarchy  party  desiring  to  maintain  peace  with 
England,  selected  Talleyrand  as  the  only  man 
fitted  to  execute  the  delicate  commission  of 
opening  negotiations  with  the  court  of  St. 
James’s.  He  was  sent  to  London  in  1792,  as 
the  colleague  of  Chauvelin,  the  nominal  ambas- 
sador; but  finding  himself  unable  to  effect 
anything  towards  creating  an  understanding 
between  the  English  court  and  the  French 
peace  party,  he  shortly  afterwards  returned  to 
Paris.  Upon  the  fall  of  the  French  monarchy, 
he,  with  some  difficulty,  quitted  Paris,  and  re- 
pairing to  London,  supported  himself  there  by 
the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  his 
library.  Strongly  disliked  by  the  English  go- 
vernment, he  was  in  a short  time  ordered  to 
leave  the  country.  He  sailed  for  the  United 
States,  and  remained  there  until  1796,  when  he 
was  recalled  to  France,  through  the  influence 
of  Madame  de  Stael.  Under  the  Directory  he 
was  appointed  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  After 
Napoleon’s  return  from  Egypt,  Talleyrand,  with 
great  political  foresight,  attached  himself  to 
the  fortunes  of  the  future  emperor.  Napoleon 
appears  to  have  understood  Talleyrand  from 
the  time  of  their  first  interview,  after  the  latter 
had  been  reinstated  as  foreign  minister.  “ Tal- 
leyrand is  a dexterous  fellow,”  Napoleon  is 
reported  to  have  said ; “ he  has  seen  through 
me.”  While  Talleyrand  acted  as  foreign  minis- 
ter, the  fortunes  of  his  master  were  in  the 
ascendant.  The  concordat  with  the  pope,  which 
paved  the  way  for  the  empire ; the  treaties  of 
Luneville,  Amiens,  of  Presburg,  and  of  Tilsit, 
were  principally  the  work  of  the  ex-bishop  of 
Autun.  In  reward  of  these  services,  Napoleon 
created  his  minister  Prince  of  Bencvento  and 
▼ice-grand  elector  of  the  empire.  Nevertheless 
the  two  ambitious  men  were  fast  being  estranged 
from  each  other.  Talleyrand  was  deprived  of 
the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  in  1807 ; in  1809 
the  ex-minister  expressed  himself  so  unre- 
servedly in  condemnation  of  the  expedition,  to 
Spain,  that  Napoleon  commanded  him  to  resign 
the  ofiico  of  chamberlain.  From  that  time 
Talleyrand  kept  aloof  from  the  court,  and  it  is 
Baid  predicted  the  speedy  fall  of  the  empire. 
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At  the  capitulation  of  Paris  in  1814,  Talleyrand; 
again  appeared  as  a public  man.  The  emperor 
Alexander  took  up  his  residence  in  his  house,  i 
and  Talleyrand  used  the  opportunity  to  acquire  S 
over  the  Russian  potentate  a strong  degree  of! 
influence.  He  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  by  Louis  XV1IL,  and  was  chosen  as  the 
representative  of  his  native  country  at  the  con- ; 
gress  of  Vienna;  but  after  the  Hundred  Days  I 
he  lost  the  favour  of  the  restored  Bourbons;! 
and  during  the  interval  between  the  peace  of  ; 
Paris  and  the  Revolution  of  1830,  he  occupied: 
the  position  of  leader  of  the  liberal  and  consti- 1 
tutional  party,  and  indeed  was  regarded  as  an  j 
opponent  to  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons. ; 
When,  in  1830,  France  became  a constitutional  ■ 
monarchy  under  Louis  Philippe,  Talleyrand  was 
nominated  ambassador  extraordinary  and  mi-i 
nister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  St.  i 
James’s,  which  post  he  retained  until  1835. 
During  this  interval  he  sought,  by  every  pos-  J 
sible  means,  to  bring  about  that  alliance  between 
England  and  France,  as  constitutional  govern- 
ments, which  had  been  the  wish  of  his  whole  life. 
He  likewise  signed  the  quadruple  alliance  of 
England,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and 
assisted  in  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  I 
Belgium.  On  relinquishing  his  ambassadorial  | 
functions,  he  retired  into  private  life.  Talley-  j 
rand  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest ; 
men  of  his  time ; to  a great  talent  for  business, 
he  added  that  perfect  command  over  himself 
which  is  so  advantageous  to  a diplomatist.  His 
wit  was  caustic,  ready,  and  penetrating,  a crowd 
of  examples  attesting  his  accomplishments  in 
this  respect.  He  preserved  all  the  qualities  of 
his  great  mind  until  the  close  of  his  life.  He 
has  been  charged  with  inconsistency,  because 
he  served  under  governments  so  different  in 
their  principles ; but  if  it  be  admitted  that,  as 
some  eminent  authorities  declare,  he  had  always 
the  welfare  of  his  country  at  heart,  it  may  be  ; 
conceded  that  he  was  ever  actuated  by  noble 
aims,  although  he  chose  various  modes  of  exe-  i 
cuting  his  ideas.  He  left  in  manuscript  “ Me-  | 
moirs”  of  his  life.  n.  at  Paris,  1754;  d.  1833. 

Tallien,  Jean  Lambert,  tal'-le-a,  a celebrated  I 
French  revolutionary  leader,  who  produced  the 
overthrow  of  Robespierre.  He  was  engaged  as 
a reader  and  corrector  of  the  press  in  the  print-  ; 
ing-otiice  of  the  “ Moniteur”  when  the  States- 
general  were  convoked;  and,  having  brought 
out  a small  newspaper  called  the  “ Citizen’s 
Friend,”  in  which  the  court  and  monarchy 
were  violently  denounced,  he  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  a patriot  by  the  excited  populace. 
Becoming  a member  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  he 
soon  rose  to  great  influence.  He  supported 
Danton  in  all  liis  sanguinary  measures,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  violent  persecutors  of  Louis  j 
XVI.,  for  whose  death  he  voted.  In  1793  he 
was  sent  by  the  Convention  to  Bordeaux, 
where,  during  several  months,  lie  consigned 
hundreds  to  the  scaffold.  In  1794  he  was  re- 
called to  Paris,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  fate 
of  his  patron,  Danton.  Contriving,  however, 
to  ingratiate  himself  into  favour  with  Robes- 
pierre, he  was  elected  president  of  the  Conven- 
tion. In  this  position  he  worked  secretly  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  dictator ; but  Robespierre, 
detecting  his  schemes,  denounced  him  in  the 
Convention.  Tallien  nevertheless  contrived  to 
save  himself  by  working  upon  the  fears  of  the 
Convention,  whom  he  declared  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Robespierre  to  proscribe.  This  proved 
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so  successful,  that  Tallien  was  supported  by  the 
greater  number  of  the  revolutionists,  and  was 
in  a position  to  denounce  Robespierre,  who, 
with  his  colleagues,  perished.  He  subsequently 
became  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  and  in  1795  was  sent  as  commissioner  to 
the  army  under  Hoche.  He  went  to  Egypt  in 
1798 ; but  was  in  1801  dismissed,  and  sent  back 
to  France.  He  then  fell  into  great  distress, 
which  was  relieved  by  Fouche’s  appointing  him 
consul  at  Alicante.  At  the  Restoration  he  lost 
this  post;  and,  though  one  of  the  regicides, 
was  allowed  to  live  in  Paris,  where  he  died 
miserably  poor,  in  1820. 

Tallis,  Thomas,  tdl'-lis,  an  eminent  English 
musician,  who  was  gentleman  of  the  chapel  to 
Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary,  and  his  salary  is 
said  to  have  been  sevenpence-halfpenny  a-day. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  he  was  appointed 
organist,  in  conjunction  with  his  former  pupil 
Bird,  with  whom  he  published  a collection  of 
hymns  for  church  service,  b.  about  1529- 
D.  1585. 

Talma,  Francois  Joseph,  tal'-ma,  a celebrated 
French  tragedian,  who  made  his  first  attempt 
upon  the  stage  in  his  20th  year,  which  was  pro- 
nounced a failure.  He  thereupon  resumed  the 
practice  of  the  dental  art,  for  which  he  had 
been  educated.  Four  years  subsequently  he 
made  another  appearance  as  an  actor ; " and, 
after  two  years’  application  to  his  new  profes- 
sion, succeeded  in  winning  universal  appro- 
bation. He  advanced  rapidly,  until  he  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  best  tragic  actor  in  France. 
The  first  to  perform  the  part  of  Titus  in  a 
Roman  toga,  he  shortly  afterwards  carried  out 
a total  reform  in  stage  costume.  The  emperor 
Napoleon  I.,  and  subsequently  Louis  XVIII. 
presented  him  with  many  flattering  marks  of 
their  esteem ; and  during  his  last  Illness  the 
audiences  at  the  Theatre  Fran$ais  required  each 
evening  to  be  informed  of  his  condition  before 
the  performance  was  allowed  to  begin.  He  was 
pronounced  as  without  a rival  in  seventy-one 
characters;  among  which  were  Coriolanus, 
Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Othello,  Sylla,  Csesar,  and 
Nero. . While  a child  he  had  spent  about  eight 
years  in  England,  and  had  thus  acquired  the 
elements  of  the  English  language,  in  which  he 
subsequently  improved  himself  until  he  spoke 
it  perfectly.  The  friend  of  John  Kemble,  he 
went  to  London  in  order  to  be  present  at  the 
farewell  performance  of  that  actor,  b.  at 
Paris,  1763 ; d.  at  the  same  city,  1S26. 
Tamerlane.  (See  Timub.) 

Tanaquil,  or  Caia  Cecilia,  tan  -a-quil,  wife 
of  Tarquin,  fifth  king  of  Rome.  She  was  a 
native  of  Tarquinia,  and  so  well  skilled  in 
augury  that  she  persuaded  her  husband  to  go 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  elected  king.  After  he 
was  murdered,  she  raised  her  son-in-law,  Servius 
Tullius,  to  the  throne.  She  was  a woman  of 
Buch  liberality  that  the  Romans  preserved  her 
girdle  as  a relic,  with  great  veneration. 

Tancarvillb,  Jean  do  Melun,  Count  de,  t.an'- 
kar-veel,  a celebrated  French  warrior,  who  took 

Sart  in  the  conquest  of  Prussia  by  the  Teutonic 
.nights,  and  also  fought  against  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  against  the  English  in  Normandy,  and 
elsewhere.  John,  king  of  France,  nominated 
him  grand  chamberlain  of  the  kingdom.  Taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  he  returned 
in  1358,  and  played  a prominent  part  in  the 
signature  of  the  peace  of  Brctigny  in  1360. 
He  subsequently  won  the  favour  of  Charles  V., 
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who  appointed  him  governor  of  Champagne, 
Burgundy,  and  Languedoc,  d.  1362. 

Tancked,  tan'-kred,  a Sicilian  prince,  ofNor- 
man  extraction,  who  accompanied  Bohemond, 
Prince  of  Tarentum,  to  the  Holy  Land.  His 
exploits,  true  or  fabulous,  have  been  immorta- 
lized, by  Tasso  in  the  “Jerusalem  Delivered.” 
Ilis  life,  written  by  an  old  chronicler,  is  included 
in  the  “Historical  Memoirs”  of  Guizot,  d.  1112. 

Tancred  of  Hauteville,  a Norman  baron, 
who  fought  under  Richard  the  Good,  duke  of 
Normandy.  His  twelve  sons  were  famous  for 
their  strength,  beauty  of  person,  and  valour. 
Serlon.the  eldest,  accompanied  William  of  Nor- 
mandy to  the  conquest  of  England ; William, 
another  son,  who  was  surnamed  “Strong  of 
Arm,”  became  count  of  Apulia;  a third  member 
of  the  same  family,  Robert  Guiscard,  or  the 
“ wise,”  won  the  dukedom  of  Calabria,  and,  after 
his  brother’s  death,  that  of  Apulia.  This  latter 
was  the  founder  of  the  Norman  dynasty  of 
Sicily. 

Tanceed,  king  of  Sicily,  ascended  the  throne 
in  11S9,  after  the  death  of  William  II.  He  was 
soon  afterwards  attacked  by  the  emperor  Henry 
VI.  of  Germany,  who,  having  married  Constance, 
the  aunt  of  William  II.,  set  up,  in  consequence, 
claim  to  the  throne  of  Sicily.  Tancred  de- 
feated the  German  army,  and  retained  his  crown 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  year 
1191.  The  emperor  subsequently  became  master 
of  Sicily,  and  took  prisoners,  William,  the 
infant  son  of  Tancred,  and  his  mother.  Queen 
Sibylla,  who  had  been  appointed  regent.  The 
child  was  mutilated  and  deprived  of  sight,  and 
Sibylla  imprisoned  in  a convent.  Thus  ended 
the  Norman  dynasty  in  Sicily,  which  had 
reigned  there  for  upwards  of  a hundred  years. 

Tandy,  James  Napper,  tan'-de,  a native  of 
Ireland,  who  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
government  by  his  seditious  practices,  and,  in 
consequence,  was  compelled  to  flee  to  France. 
The  executive  directory  gave  him  a commission, 
as  general  of  brigade  in  the  expedition  against 
Ireland,  in  August,  1798,  under  General  Rcy. 
He  was  afterwards  taken  at  Hamburg,  and 
being  brought  to  Ireland,  was  tried  and  con- 
victed as  a traitor,  but  permitted  to  retire  to 
France,  d.  at  Bordeaux,  1803. 

Tannahill,  Robert,  tan'-a-ldl,  a Scottish 
poet,  was  born  at  Paisley,  Renfrewshire,  and 
bred  to  the  trade  of  a hand-loom  weaver,  lie 
studied  the  works  of  Burns  with  enthusiasm, 
became  fired  with  a desire  to  emulate  him,  and 
though  he  fell  greatly  short  of  his  model,  pro- 
duced some  very  delightful  songs,  and  other 
lync  pieces,  b.  1774;  drowned,  1810. 

Tanner,  Thomas,  tdn-ner,  a learned  English 
prelate,  who  received  his  education  at  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford.  In  1696  he  was  elected  fellow 
of  All  Souls,  and  consecrated  bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
in  1732.  He  wrote  “Notitia  Monastiea;  or,  an 
Account  of  all  the  Religious  Houses  in  England 
and  Wales;”  and  “Bibliotheca  Britannico-IIi- 
bernica.”  He  also  produced  a new  and  im- 
proved edition  of  Wood’s  “ Athcme  Oxonienses  •” 
and  bequeathed  a valuable  collection  of  ancient 
charters,  deeds,  &e.,  to  the  Bodleian  library  at 
Oxford,  n.  in  Wiltshire,  1674;  d.  1735. 

Tansillo,  Luigi,  tan'-eeel-lo , an  Italian  poet 
who  spent  a great  part  of  his  life  in  the  family 
of  the  Marquis  do  Villafranen,  viceroy  of  Naples 
and  is  said  to  have  been  appointed  jud-m  of 
Gaeta  Ho  wrote  in  his  youth  a poem  entitled 

11  V cndcmnnatore  (or  the  Vintager);  and 
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on  account  of  its  indecency,  all  his  works  were 
laid  under  an  interdict ; but  having  afterwards 
presented  another  to  the  pope,  on  the  “Tears 
of  St.  Peter,”  his  holiness  took  off  the  prohibi- 
tion from  all  his  poems  except  the  culpable  one. 
b.  atNola,  Naples,  about  1510;  d.  1568. 

Tarik,  or  Tarie,  Ben  Zeyyad,  ta'-reelc,  an 
Arab  general,  who,  at  the  orders  of  Musa,  go- 
vernor of  Africa,  invaded  Spain  in  710,  landing 
at  the  foot  of  the  rock  called  after  him  Gebel 
Tarik,  which  subsequently  became  corrupted 
into  Gibraltar.  In  the  following  year  he  de- 
feated Boderiek,  the  last  of  the  Visigothic 
kings  of  Spain,  in  an  engagement  wherein  the 
lung  and  the  flower  of  his  Gothic  chivalry  fell 
Musa,  becoming  jealous  of  Tarik,  cast  him  into 
prison;  but  he  was  released  at  the  command 
of  the  caliph  of  Damascus,  d.  in  obscurity, 
about  720. 

Tael  ton,  Eichard,  tarl'-ton,  a celebrated 
English  actor  and  jester.  He  performed  at  the 
“Bull,”  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  the  Judge’s 
character  in  a play  called  “The  Famous  Victo- 
ries of  Henry  V.,”  which  was  prior  to  that  of 
Shakspeare.  Stow  says  he  was  constituted  one 
of  the  queen’s  players  in  1583.  He  was  the 
author  of  a drama  called  “The  Seven  Deadly 
Sins,”  of  which  Gabriel  Ilervey  speaks  as  a 
“most  deadly,  but  most  lively  play.”  This 
play  has  been  lost.  Dr.  Cave,  in  his  work  en- 
tiled “De  Politica,”  says,  “ We  have  our  Tarl- 
ton,  in  whose  voice  and  countenance  exists 
every  kind  of  humorous  expressions,  and  whose 
eccentric  brain  is  filled  with  quaint  and  witty 
conceptions.”  b.  in  Shropshire,  date  unknown ; 
B.  in  London,  1588. 

Tarpa,  Spurius  Metius,  tar' -pa,  a Eoman 
critic  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  was  ap- 
pointed, with  foui-  others,  to  examine  in  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  the  merit  of  poetical  pieces 
and  plays.  Cicero  and  Horace  mention  him 
with  honour. 

Tarpeia,  tar-pe'-ya,  the  daughter  of  Tar- 
peius,  governor  of  the  Capitol  under  Bomulus. 
She  betrayed  that  place  to  Tatius,  the  general 
of  the  Sabines,  on  condition  of  receiving  what 
himself  and  his  soldiers  wore  on  their  left  arms, 
meaning  their  bracelets  of  gold.  When  Tatius 
entered  the  place,  he  threw  his  bracelet  and 
shield  on  Tarpeia,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by 
all  his  followers;  so  that  she  perished  under 
the  weight.  She  was  buried  on  the  mount 
which  was  afterwards  called  by  her  name,  and 
from  which  persons  convicted  of  treason  were 
precipitated. 

Tarquin  the  Elder,  tar1 -quin  (Tarquinius 
tar- quin' -i-us),  according  to  early  Eoman  his- 
tory, the  fifth  king  of  Eome,  was  the  son  of 
Greek  parents,  and  born  in  the  town  of  Tar- 
quinii,  in  Etruria.  His  original  name  was  Lu- 
cumo,  which  he  changed  to  Tarquinius  on 
going  to  Eome,  by  the  advice  of  his  wife  Tana- 
quil.  ( See  Tanaquil.)  He  so  endeared  him- 
self to  the  Eomans  by  the  liberality  of  his 
manners,  that  Ancus  Martius  nominated  him 
guardian  of  his  children.  The  people,  on  the 
death  of  that  monarch,  placed,  in  616  b.c.,  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  Tarquin,  who  reigned  with 
great  moderation  and  popularity.  He  defeated 
the  Latins  and  Sabines,  and  conquered  Etruria. 
He  increased  the  number  of  the  senate,  repaired 
the  Capitol,  which  he  ornamented  with  several 
elegant  buildings,  and  formed  aqueducts  and 
subterranean  sewers.  He  also  introduced  several 
reforms  into  the  constitution  of  the  slate.  He 
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was  killed  by  assassins,  set  on  by  the  sons  oj 
lus  predecessor,  578  b.c. 

Tarquin,  surnamed  Superbus,  “The  Proud,’! 
or  the  Tyrant,”  was  the  son  of  the  precedin''] 
and  seventh  and  last  king  of  Rome.  He  mar 4 
ried  Tullia,  daughter  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  an 
her  instigation  murdered  his  father-in-law,  and 
seized  the  kingdom.  His  reign  was  tyrannical 
and  extravagant,  so  that  his  subjects  were  abouti 
to  revolt,  when,  to  divert  their  attention,  hq 
engaged  in  a foreign  war ; but  while  he  was  an 
the  siege  of  Ardea,  the  infamous  conduct  of  this] 
son  Sextus  proved  the  ruin  of  his  family.  (See i 
Lucretia  and  Brutus.)  The  Eomans  rose  and] 
shut  the  gates  against  Tarquin,  who  retired  to] 
Etruria.  Tarquin  subsequently  found  protect 
tion  under  the  mighty  Lars  Porsenna,  of  Clu-| 
sium.  Several  attempts  were  made  by  Tarquin] 
to  regain  his  kingdom ; but,  after  the  battle  ofl 
the  Lake  Eegillus,  in  496  b.c.,  when  Aruns,  his 
only  surviving  son,  was  slain,  the  old  king  aban- 
doned the  contest  in  despair,  and,  retiring  to 
Cumce,  died  there  in  495  b.c.  Niebuhr  declares 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
Tarquins  is  fabulous.  Macaulay,  in  his  “ Lays 
of  Ancient  Eome,”  makes  use  of  the  story  of  the 
Tarquins  as  the  subject,  of  two  ballads— “ Ho- 
ratius ,”  and  “The  Battle  of  the  Lake  Regfflus.” 
The  historian  is  of  opinion  that-  the  history  of 
the  Tarquins, as  we  have  it,  has  “been  compiled 
from  the  works  of  several  popular  poets;  and 
one  at  least  of  these  poets  appears  to  have 
visited  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  if  not  Greece ! 
itself.  ....  Many  of  the  most  striking  ad- 
ventures of  the  house  of  Tarquin,  before  Lu- ; 
cretia  makes  her  appearance,  have  a Greek; 
character.”  Tarquin  built  the  Capitol,  purchased 
the  famous  Sibylline  books,  which  he  deposited 
in  the  threefold  temple  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Minerva,  erected  by  him. 

Tarquin,  Sextus,  son  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  i 
pretending  to  be  a deserter  from  his  father’s  ’ 
army,  took  refuge  at  the  Latin  town  of  Gabii, 
whose  citizens  became  so  charmed  with  him,  I 
that  he  was  raised  to  the  highest  offices, 
and  placed  in  command  of  the  Gabian  army. 
After  putting  to  death  or  banishing  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  the  city,  he  treacherously 
surrendered  it  to  his  father.  He  violated  the  : 
chaste  Lucretia ; whereupon  Brutus  roused  the  | 
Eoman  people,  and  the  family  of  the  Tarquins 
were  banished  for  ever.  His  father  retired  to 
Etruria,  with  his  son  Aruns:  but  Sextus  re- 
turned to  Gabii,  where,  his  former  faithlessness 
being  remembered,  he  was  put  to  death. 

Tartaglia,  Niecolo,  tar-tal’-ya,  a celebrated 
Italian  mathematician,  who  was  the  son  of  a 
porter,  and  was  left  an  orphan  in  his  sixth  year. 
IBs  surname  is  unknown ; that  by  which  he  is 
called,  signifying  “ stammerer,”  being  a derisive 
epithet  bestowed  upon  him  in  his  youth,  be- 
cause of  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  which 
arose  from  his  having  been  wounded  in  the 
mouth  by  a French  soldier  at  the  taking  of 
Brescia  in  1512.  After  being  employed  as  a 
tutor  at  Verona  and  Vicenza,  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Brescia,  which  place  he 
quitted  for  Venice,  where  lie  held  a like  appoint- 
ment. He  composed  a number  of  learned 
works  upon  natural  philosophy,  algebra,  and 
military  engineering.  The  algebraic  formula 
which  is  called  Cardan’s  rule,  was,  in  reality, 
discovered  by  Tartaglia,  who,  after  many  im- 
portunities, consented  to  impart  a knowledge 
of  it  to  Cardan,  The  latter,  in  his  “ Ars 
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Magna,”  published  the  rule,  although  he  had 
made  a solemn  pledge  to  Tartaglia  that  he 
would  keep  it  secret.  Thereupon,  Tartaglia 
challenged  Cardan  to  a public  disputation  upon 
mathematical  subjects.  The  disciple  of  Cardan, 
Luigi  Ferrari,  accepted  the  challenge.  A public 
contest  between  the  two  was  held  at  Milan; 
but  when  Tartaglia  was  triumphing  over  his 
rival,  the  spectators,  anxious  to  preserve  then- 
townsman  Ferrari  from  defeat,  raised  a tumult, 
which  brought  the  sitting  to  a termination.  He 
is  said  to  have  made  the  first  Italian  transla- 
tion of  Euclid;  he  likewise  dedicated  a treatise 
on  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  and  the  art  of  forti- 
fying places,  to  Henry  VIII.  b.  at  Brescia, 
about  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century ; 
D.  at  Venice,  1557. 

Tartini,  Joseph,  tar-te'-ne,  a celebrated  Ita- 
lian musician,  who  became  so  excellent  a per- 
former on  the  violin,  that  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  band  in  the  church  of  St.  An- 
thony, at  Padua.  His  works  are  Sonatas, 
and  a “ Treatise  on  Music,”  which  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Stillingfleet.  b.  at 
Pisano,  1692;  d.  at  Padua,  1770. 

Tabveb,  John  Charles,  tar'-ver,  a learned 
philologist,  was  born  in  France,  of  Eng- 
lish parents,  who  were  thrown  into  prison  at 
the  outbreak  of  war  between  England  and 
France  in  1793.  His  parents  contrived  to  effect 
their  escape ; but  he  was  left  behind  until  a fa- 
vourable opportunity  should  occur  to  send  him 
to  his  family.  The  French  gentleman  in  whose 
charge  he  had  been  placed,  educated  him  as  his 
own  son,  and,  in  1803,  obtained  for  him  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  “Administration  de  la 
Marine.”  He  subsequently  became  secretary  to 
the  admiral  of  the  fleet  at  Toulon,  Brest,  and 
other  ports.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he 
paid  a visit  to  his  family,  and  shortly  after- 
wards, being  resolved  to  settle  in  England,  he 
resigned  his  post  under  the  French  govern- 
ment. He  obtained  the  situation  of  French 
master  in  the  grammar-school  at  Macclesfield. 
In  1826  he  was  nominated  to  a like  post  in  Eton 
fchool,  and  retained  it  until  his  death.  He 
produced  a work  of  great  importance,  entitled 
■ “ The  Phraseological  French  Dictionary,”  and 
likewise  published  “Dictionary  of  French 
Verbs,”  “ Lectures  on  French  History,”  and 
revised  editions  of  the  French  grammars  of 
Levizac  and  Wanostrocht.  b.  at  Dieppe,  Nor- 
mandy, 1790 ; d.  1851. 

Taskeu,  William,  tas'-ker,  an  English  divine 
and  poet,  whose  principal  works  are  “ Odes  of 
Pindar  and  Horace,  translated  into  English 
Verse,”  “Ode  to  the  Warlike  Genius  of  Bri- 
tain,” and  “ Letters  on  Physiognomy.”  n.  1800. 

Tasman,  Abel  Jansen,  tag' -man,  a celebrated 
Dutch  navigator,  who,  having  distinguished 
himself  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  was  commissioned  by  Anthony  Van 
Diemen  to  explore  the  coast  of  the  Australian 
continent.  Tasman  sailed  from  Batavia  in 
1642.  He  first  discovered  a land  which  he 
named  Van  Diemen,  and  afterwards  the  country 
now  called  New  Zealand.  In  1644  he  set  sail 
upon  a second  voyage,  the  results  of  which 
were  carefully  concealed  by  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment. But,  says  Flinders,  “ it  seems  to  be  the 
general  opinion  that  Tasman  sailed  round  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  then  westward  along 
Arnhcim,  and  the  northern  coast  of  Van  Die- 
men’s Land.  . . . This  opinion  is  strength- 
ened by  finding  the  names  of  Tasman,  and  of 
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the  governor-general  (Van  Diemen),  and  of  two 
of  the  council  who  signed  his  instructions,  ap- 
plied to  places  at  the  head  or  the  gulf;  as  is 
also  that  of  Maria,  the  daughter  of  the  go- 
vernor, to  whom  Tasman  is  said  to  have  been 
attached.”  Nothing  is  known  of  the  life  of 
Tasman,  neither  his  birthplace  nor  where  he 
died.  Lived  in  the  17th  century. 

Tassie,  James,  tas'-se,  an  eminent  Scotch 
numismatist,  who  was  bred  to  the  business  ofa 
stonemason,  but,  happening  to  visit  an  exhibi- 
tion of  paintings  at  Glasgow,  he  resolved  to 
become  an  artist.  Still  continuing  to  work  at 
his  trade,  he  studied  drawing  in  his  leisure 
hours.  In  1766  he  repaired  to  Dublin,  where  he 
found  employment  as  a sculptor  and  modeller. 
In  the  same  city  he  was  introduced  to  Doctor 
Quin,  who  was  engaged  in  making  experiments 
in  the  art  of  imitating  gems  by  means  of 
coloured  glass.  Tassie  soon  afterwards  became 
assistant  to  this  gentleman,  and  made  so  much 
progress  in  his  new  employment  that  he  was 
advised  by  Dr.  Quin  to  make  it  his  business,  and 
to  establish  himself  in  London.  He  acted  upon 
this  suggestion,  and,  after  struggling  with  dif- 
ficulties for  a time,  gradually  attained  a high 
reputation.  By  the  year  1775  he  had  collected  a 
large  number  of  ancient  and  modern  gems,  of 
which  he  sold  sulphur  impressions,  or  pastes. 
In  1788  he  was  commissioned  to  execute  a set  of 
casts  of  his  gems  for  the  empress  of  Russia,  as, 
at  a later  period,  his  nephew  and  successor 
supplied  the  emperor  Alexander  with  a set  of 
casts  taken  from  the  valuable  coins  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  Dr.  William  Hunter,  and 
of  which  he  had  become  the  proprietor.  His 
pastes  were  very  much  used  by  the  jewellers, 
who  set  them  in  rings,  bracelets,  &c.  In  1791 
Tassie  published  a curious  but  important  work, 
in  the  shape  of  a catalogue  of  his  collection, 
which  at  this  time  contained  upwards  of  15,000 
articles.  To  this  catalogue,  which  was  com- 
prised in  two  thick  quarto  volumes,  was  ap- 
pended a treatise  by  Mr.  E.  Raspe,  upon  the  art 
of  imitating  gems  by  means  of  pastes,  as  well 
as  some  valuable  information  respecting  the 
history  of  engraving  upon  stones.  Tassie  ob- 
tained from  the  Society  of  Arts  a prize  for  his 
successful  imitations  of  ancient  onyx.  After  his 
death,  his  business  was  continued  by  his  nephew 
in  Leicester-square.  b.  near  Glasgow,  1735; 
d.  in  London,  1799. 

Tassillon,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  tas’-si-lon,  who 
declared  war  against  Charlemagne,  by  whom  he 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  in  788.  He 
was  condemned  to  death  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Franks,  but  the  sentence  was 
commuted  into  imprisonment  for  life. 

Tasso,  Bernardo,  tas'-so,  an  Italian,  and  the 
father  of  the  more  illustrious  Torquato  Tasso. 
Ilis  poetical  talents  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  Prince  of  Salerno,  who  appointed 
him  his  secretary.  Ho  accompanied  his  pa- 
tron to  the  court  of  Charles  V.  in  Germany, 
to  lay  the  grievances  of  the  Neapolitan  people 
before  the  emperor.  But  the  princo  finding 
Charles  incensed  against  them,  and  fearing  for 
his  own  safety,  fled  to  France,  whither  ho  was 
accompanied  by  Bernardo  Tasso.  He  subse- 
quently returned  to  Italy,  and  was  appointed 
governor  of  Ostiglia  by  the  duke  of  Mantua. 
He  wrote  a poem  upon  the  old  Spanish  romnneo 
of  “ Amadis  de  Gaula;”  another,  entitled  “ Flo- 
ridante.”  His  letters,  in  three  volumes,  have 
been  published,  u.  at  Bergamo,  1493;  v,  1569. 
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Tasso,  Torquato,  a celebrated  Italian  poet,  was 
the  son  of  the  preceding,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  France,  and,  though  then  but  nine  years 

i • ,'v  verses  on  their  misfortune,  in 
which  he.  compared  himself  to  young  Asca- 
mus  escaping  with  TEneas.  Young  Tasso  was 
sent  to  Padua  to  study  the  law,  and  while 
there  wrote  his  poem  of  “ Rinaldo,”  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  In  1566  he  was  taken  into 
the  service  of  Cardinal  d’Este,  brother  of  the 
duke  of  Ferrara,  with  whose  sister,  the 
Princess  Eleanora,  he  fell  in  love.  This 
fatal  passion  proved  the  source  of  that  melan- 
choly humour  of  which  he  was  the  prey  during 
twenty  years.  The  duke  of  Ferrara,  however, 
was  unaware  of  this  poetical  passion,  and  made 
Tasso  his  especial  favourite.  Quitting  Ferrara, 
lie  went  to  his  sister,  at  Sorrento;  but  his  love 
for  the  princess  becoming  stronger  by  absence, 
he  returned  to  the  court  of  Ferrara,  where,  in 
the  presence  of  the  duke,  he  had  the  impru- 
dence to  throw  a knife  at  one  of  the  domestics 
of  his  patron,  who  ordered  Tasso  to  be  taken  to 
a convent,  and  there  confined,  as  a man  deprived 
of  his  reason.  Effectinghis  escape  from  this  place 
shortly  afterwards,  he  repaired  to  Naples,  where 
for  . some  time  he  enjoyed  repose.  After  wan- 
dering over  Italy  in  an  erratic  manner,  Tasso, 
in  1579,  returned  to  Ferrara,  when,  being  re- 
fused admittance  to  the  duke’s  presence,  he 
uttered  some  contemptuous  words  as  to  the 
family  of  Este ; whereupon  he  was  arrested,  and 
during  seven  years  was  confined  in  the  hospital 
of.  Santa  Anna  as  a lunatic.  At  length  he  ob- 
tained his  liberty,  through  the  intercession  of 
Vincenzo  Gonzaga,  son  of  the  duke  of  Mantua. 
In  1592  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  who  was  a great 
admirer  of  his  talents,  called  him  to  Pome, 
where  he  was  received  with  honourable  marks 
of  distinction;  and  great  preparations  were 
made  for  solemnly  crowning  him  in  the  Capitol 
as  the  prince  of  poets,  when  he  fell  sick,  and 
died  on  the  evening  before  the  intended  cere- 
mony.  The  work  which  has  immortalized  his 
name  is  the  epic  poem  of  “Jerusalem  Deli- 
vered,” which  has  been  translated  into  English 
by  Hoole,  Fairfax,  Hunt,  and  others.  The  best 
Italian  edition  is  that  of  Professor  Rosini, 
Padua,  1820.  b.  at  Sorrento,  Naples,  1544; 
d.  at  Rome,  1595. 

Tassoni,  Alexander,  tas-so'-ne,  an  Italian 
poet.  His  “Seechia  Rapita,”  or  “Rape  of  the 
Bucket,”  a mock-heroic  poem,  was  written  on 
the  occasion  of  the  war  between  Modena  and 
Bologna.  Besides  this,  he  wrote  “ Observations 
on  Petrarch,”  and  an  abridgment  of  the 
“ Ecclesiastical  Ar.nals”  of  Baronius.  b.  at 
Modena,  1565  ; D.  at  the  same  city,  1635. 

Tate,  Nahum,  iait,  an  Irish  poet,  who  was 
appointed  laureate  in  1692.  Tate  wrote  “ Pana- 
cea,” a poem  on  tea;  ten  dramatic  pieces,  a 
number  of  poems  on  various  subjects,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  Brady,  translated  the 
Psalms  into  metre,  n.  at  Dublin,  1652;  n.  in 
London,  1715. 

Tatianus,  of  Syria,  tai'-shi-ai'-nus,  a Platonic 
philosopher,  who  became  a convert  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  a disciple  of  Justin  Martyr.  He 
still,  however,  retained  the  Platonic  ideas,  and 
fell  into  dangerous  errors,  particularly  that  of 
Marcian,  respecting  the  two  supreme  principles 
of  good  and  evil.  He  rejected  some  of  St. 
Paul’s  epistles,  and  formed  a sect  called  the 
Encratites.  He  was  the  author  of  a Harmony 
Of  the  four  Gospels,  but  nothing  remains  of  his 
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except  an  Apology  for  the  Christian  RcligioiJ 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1700.  Flourished  in  thj 
2nd  century. 

Tatius,  tai'-shi-us,  king  of  the  Sabines,  who! 
to  revenge  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  madd 
war  upon  the  Romans,  and,  by  treachery,  old 
tained  possession  of  the  Capitol.  (See  Tabpeia.J 
The  mediation  of  the  Sabine  women  effected  a 
reconciliation,  and  Tatius  brought  his  subject^ 
to  reside  at  Rome,  where  he  shared  the  govern! 
mer.t  with  Romulus,  who  is,  however,  supposed 
to  have  caused  him  to  be  murdered  at  Laviniumi 
742  b.c.  1 

Tatius,  Achilles,  a native  of  AlexandriaJ 
who  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and  wrote! 
a “ Commentary  on  the  Phenomena  of  Aratus/i 
which  is  extant;  also  a Greek  romance,  called! 
“ The  Amours  of  Leucippus  and  Clitophon.” 
Taubmann,  Frederick,  toub'-man,  a learned 
German  writer  and  poet,  who  became  professor 
of  poetry  and  eloquence  at  the  university  of 
Wittenberg.  He  was  also  appointed  court- 
poet.  He  greatly  contributed  to  revive  the 
study  of  the  Latin  language,  by  producing  a 
dissertation  upon  that  subject,  which  was  pub- 
lished a year  after  his  death.  Hs  also  edited 
the  works  of  Plautus  and  Virgil,  and  enjoved 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  wittiest  men 
of  his  age.  His  poems,  which  were  composed 
in  Latin,  are  included  in  the  Melodaisia,  Co- 1 
lumba;  Poeticas,  and  other  collections,  b.  near 
Baireuth,  1565 ; d.  at  Wittenberg,  1613. 

Taunton,  IlenryLabouehere,  Lord,  favin'-ton, 
a Liberal  statesman,  who  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester and  Christchurch,  Oxford.  After  hold- 
ing office  as  one  of  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
he  became,  in  1839,  president  of  the  board  of 
Trade  under  Lord  Melbourne  until  1841.  In 
1846  he  again  took  office  as  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland,  becoming  president  of  the  board  of 
Trade  a second  time  in  1855,  and  colonial  secre- 
tary in  1858.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
raised  to  the  upper  House,  b.  1798;  d.  1869. 

Tausan,  Taussen,  or  Tagesen,  John,  taws'- 
sen,  a Danish  divine,  who,  meeting  accidentally  ; 
with  some  of  the  writings  of  Luther,  was  so  im- 
pressed by  them  as  to  proceed  to  Wittenberg  to 
study  under  the  Reformer.  Returning  to  Den-  | 
mark  in  1521,  he  preached  sermons  upon  the 
new  doctrines,  and  with  so  much  effect,  that 
Protestantism  began  to  take  root  throughout 
the  kingdom.  In  1541  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
testant bishop  of  Ripen.  He  was  the  author 
of  a large  number  of  controversial  works,  b.  at 
Birkinde,  in  the  island  of  Funen,  1494;  d.  1561. 

Tavannes,  ta-van',  the  name  of  an  ancient 
family  of  Burgundy,  which  has  furnished  several 
distinguished  personages  to  French  history, 
the  most  celebrated  being — 

Tavannes,  Gaspard  de  Saulx,  Lord  of,  an 
eminent  French  general,  who,  while  a page  to 
Francis  I.,  was,  with  that  monarch,  taken 
prisoner  at  Pavia.  He  subsequently  distin- 
guished himelf  by  his  bravery  at  La  Rochelle, 
in  1543,  and  at  the  battle  of  Cerisoles  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  army,  he  took  Metz  in  1552,  and,  two  years 
later,  went  to  the  succour  of  the  Pope  in  Italy. 
11c  had  a principal  share  in  the  education  of 
the  young  duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards  Henry 
111.  of  France,  and  in  1569,  participated  in  the 
victories  of  Jarnac  and  Moncontour  over  the 
Protestants.  For  these  services  he  was  mado 
a marshal  of  France.  Always  vehemently  op- 
posed to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  he  haj 
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been  charged  with  being  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
e.  at  Dijon,  1509 ; d.  1573. 

Tavannes,  Guillaume  de  Saulx,  Lord  of, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  became  a 
zealous  partisan  of  Henry  IV.,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  several  battles.  He  wrote  a work 
entitled  “Historical  Memoirs,  from  the  year 
1560  until  1596.  n.  1553  ; n.  1635. 

Tayannes,  Jean  de  Saulx,  Viscount  de,  was 
another  son  of  the  marshal,  and  brother  of 
the  preceding.  He  accompanied  Henry  III.  to 
the  siege  of  Rochelle,  and  to  Poland.  Return- 
ing to  France,  he  became  a prominent  member 
of  the  Catholic  league,  was  created  a marshal  of 
France,  and  pursued  a military  career  until 
1595,  at  which  period  he  retired  to  his  estates. 
He  wrote  a life  of  his  father,  which  is  some- 
times entitled  “ Memoirs,”  but  is  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  memoirs  of  his  brother  Guil- 
laume. B.  1555  ; D.  about  1630. 

Tavebnieb,  Jean  Baptiste,  Baron  d’Aubonne, 
ta-vair'-ne-ai,  a celebrated  French  traveller,  who 
went  through  Turkey,  Persia,  and  the  East 
Indies  six  times.  He  acquired  a large  fortune 
by  trading  in  jewels,  with  which  he  purchased 
the  barony  of  Aubonne,  and  was  ennobled  by 
Louis  XIV.  His  account  of  his  travels  is 
greatly  esteemed,  and  has  been  translated  into 
English,  b.  at  Paris,  1605  ; d.  at  Moscow, 
1689. 

Taylee,  Frederick,  tai'-ler,  a modern  English 
artist,  who  was  co'nsidered  as  among  the  best 
water-colour  painters.  His  transcripts  of  high- 
land scenery,  peasants,  deer,  and  dogs,  hawking 
and  hunting  parties  of  the  16th  century,  as  well 
as  a large  number  of  illustrations  for  books, 
were  characterized  by  great  vigour  and  origi- 
nality. “ The  Highland  Larder — weighing  the 
Stag;”  “The  Festival  of  the  Popinjay “Un- 
kennelling the  Hounds;”  and  “The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield’s  Family  going  to  Church,”  were  his 
most  ambitious  pictures,  b.  near  Elstree,  Hert- 
fordshire, 1804. 

Tayloe,  Rowland,  tai'-lor,  an  English  divine 
and  martyr,  who  is  claimed  as  ancestor  of  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor,  by  Heber.  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer,  whose  chaplain  Taylor  was,  appointed 
him  to  a living  in  Suffolk.  Under  the  reign  of 
Mary  he  was  summoned  to  London,  to  answer 
the  charges  brought  against  him  of  having 
married,  and  refusing  to  celebrate  mass  in  his 
church.  He  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  at  the 
stake ; which  sentence  was  carried  out  on 
Aldham  common,  near  Hadleigh,  Suffolk,  in 
1555. 

Taylob,  John,  commonly  called  “the  water- 
poet.”  After  going  to  school  at  Gloucester, 
where,  he  says,  he  could  get  no  further  than  his 
accidence,  which  “ gravelled”  him,  he  repaired 
to  London,  and  was  bound  apprentice  to  a 
waterman.  Notwithstanding  the  laboriousness 
of  this  employment,  he  wrote  a number  of 
poetical  pieces,  from  which  he  took  the  appella- 
tion of  the  king’s  water-poet.  An  enthusiastic 
royalist,  he,  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, went  to  Oxford,  where  he  kept  a tavern 
which  was  much  resorted  to  by  the  students. 
Taylor  aided  the  royal  cause  by  his  satires  and 
songs.  When  Oxford  surrendered,  he  returned 
to  London,  and  opened  a public-houBe,  setting 
up  the  sign  of  the  “Mourning  Crown."  This, 
however,  ho  was  obliged  to  remove ; on  which 
he  hung  up  his  own  portrait,  with  the  following 
Verse 
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“ There’s  many  a king’s  head  hang’d  up  for  a 
sign, 

And  many  a saint’s  head  too:  then  why  not 
mine  ?” 

He  composed  upwards  of  eighty  pieces  in  prose 
and  verse,  which  exhibit  the  workings  of  a 
vigorous  but  uneducated  mind.  These  effusions 
contain  many  curious  pictures  of  the  time  in 
which  their  author  lived,  b.  at  Gloucester, 
1580 ; d.  in  London,  1654. 

Tayloe,  Jeremy,  a learned  English  prelate, 
who  was  the  son  of  a barber  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  received  his  education  at  Caius  Col- 
lege, after  which  he  entered  into  orders,  and 
became  so  eminent  a preacher,  that  Archbishop 
Laud  procured  him  a fellowship  of  All  Souls 
College,  Oxford.  He  was  also  appointed  chap- 
lain to  that  prelate  and  rector  of  Uppingham,  in 
Rutlandshire.  In  1643  he  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity  from  Charles  I.,  whose 
chaplain  he  was,  and  to  whose  cause  he  ad- 
hered. After  the  defeat  of  the  royalists,  he  re- 
tired to  Carmarthenshire,  where  he  taught  a 
school  for  a livelihood.  He  afterwards  went 
with  Lord  Conway  to  Ireland,  where  he  wrote 
his  “ Cases  of  Conscience.”  Charles  II.,  at  his 
restoration,  preferred  Taylor  to  the  bishopric  of 
Down  and  Connor.  In  the  same  year  he  be- 
came privy  councillor  and  vice-chancellor  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Bishop  Heber  thinks 
that  Jeremy  Taylor  was  removed  to  a distance 
from  court  principally  because  he  had  been 
married  to  a natural  daughter  of  Charles  I., 
which  circumstance  might  have  given  the  ex- 
emplary bishop  a plausible  pretenoe  for  speaking 
plainly  to  the  king  upon  many  parts  of  his  con- 
duct. Bishop  Taylor  wrote,  among  other  elo- 
quent works,  “ The  Great  Exemplar,  or  the  Life 
and  Death  of  Jesus  Christ;”  “Holy  Living  and 
Dying ;”  and  several  sermons  and  controversial 
and  pious  treatises.  “Whether,”  says  Bishop 
Heber,  in  his  life  of  the  learned  divine,  “ whe- 
ther he  describes  the  duties,  or  dangers,  or 
hopes  of  man,  or  the  mercy,  power,  and  justice 
of  the  Most  High;  whether  he  exhorts  or  in- 
structs his  brethren,  or  offers  up  his  supplica- 
tions in  their  behalf  to  the  common  Father  of 
all,  his  conceptions  and  his  expressions  belong 
to  the  loftiest  and  most  sacred  description  of 
poetry,  of  which  they  only  want  what  they 
cannot  be  said  to  need, — the  name  and  the  me- 
trical arrangement.”  The  works  of  Jeremy 
Taylor  were  edited  and  published  by  Bishop 
Heber  in  1822.  b.  at  Cambridge,  1613;  d.  at 
Lisburn,  Ireland,  1667. 

Tavloe,  Brook,  a celebrated  English  mathe- 
matician and  the  discoverer  of  the  theorem 
which  bears  his  name.  In  1701  he  entered  at 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1708 
wrote  his  “ Treatise  on  the  Centre  of  Oscilla- 
tion." In  1709  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  laws  ; was  chosen  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  1714,  and  in  the  same  year  took  hia 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  He  published  several 
elaborate  works  on  mathematical  subjects,  the 
most  important  of  which  were,  “Treatise  on 
Linear  Perspective,”  and  “Methodus  Inere- 
mentorum  Dirccta  et  Inversa.”  b.  at  Edmon- 
ton, 1685;  D.  1731. 

Tayloe,  John,  a learned  Unitarian  minister, 
who  produced  a Hebrew  and  English  Concord- 
ance, a work  on  Original  Sin,  and  other  theolo- 
gical treatises,  b.  1694;  d.  1761. 

Tayloe,  John,  a learned  English  critic,  who 
was  borninhumblo  circumstances,  but  became, 
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in  1730,  fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  took  his  doctor’s  degree  in  the  civil 
law,  became  librarian  and  registrar  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  an  advocate  in  Doctors’  Com- 
mons ; but  afterwards  entering  into  orders,  was 
preferred  to  a canon  residentiaryship  of  St. 
Paul’s,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Buckingham. 
He  published  excellent  editions  of  Lysias  and 
Demosthenes,  and  wrote  a work  entitled  “ Ele- 
ments of  the  Civil  Law.”  b.  at  Shrewsbury, 
1703 ; d.  17G6. 

Taylok,  Sir  Robert,  an  English  sculptor  and 
architect,  who  was  at  first  placed  under  Sir 
Henry  Cheere,  a sculptor,  and  subsequently 
studied  for  a short  period  at  Rome,  whence  he 
was  suddenly  recalled  by  the  death  of  his 
father.  Thus  thrown  upon  his  own  resources, 
he  set  up  in  business  as  a statuary,  and  meeting 
with  some  success  as  a sculptor  of  monuments 
for  architectural  purposes,  he  resolved  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  architecture.  He  soon  found 
a great  deal  of  employment,  and,  in  1756,  was 
engaged,  with  Dance,  to  make  alterations  on  old 
London-bridge.  He  added  some  wings  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  erected  the  Stone  Buildings 
and  the  Six  Clerks’  Office,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn.  His  villa  for  Sir  Charles  Asgill, 
and  the  seat  of  Lord  Grimston  at  Gorham- 
bury,  are  among  the  best  of  his  designs  exe- 
cuted for  private  persons.  He  was  very  fortu- 
nate in  his  profession,  and  obtained  the  appoint- 
ments of  surveyor  to  the  Admiralty,  Bank  of 
England,  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  the  Found- 
ling Hospital.  While  holding  the  office  of 
sheriff  of  London,  in  1783,  he  was  created  a 
knight.  He  bequeathed  a sum  of  money  to  the 
university  of  Oxford,  wherewith  to  found  an 
institute  for  the  study  of  modern  languages. 
With  these  funds  were  erected  the  Taylor 
Buildings,  at  Oxford.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  had  realized  a fortune  of  £180,000,  though  he 
was  known  to  say  that  he  began  life  with 
hardly  eightecnpenec.  b.  in  London,  1714; 
d.  in  the  same  city,  1788. 

Taylok,  Henry,  an  English  divine,  who 
wrote  several  learned  works,  as — “An  Essay  on 
the  Beauty  of  the  Divine  Economy;”  “Ben 
Mordecai’s  Apology  for  embracing  Chris- 
tianity;” “Thoughts  on  the  Nature  of  the 
Grand  Apostasy  of  the  Christian  Churches.” 
d.  1785. 

Taylok,  Isaac,  an  English  writer,  was  origi- 
nally a line-engraver,  but  subsequently  became 
minister  of  an  Independent  congregation  at 
Colchester,  in  Essex.  He  gave  his  children, 
several  of  whom  were  distinguished  in  litera- 
ture, a careful  training  under  his  own  superin- 
tendence. He  was  the  author  of— “ Beginnings 
of  Biography,”  “ Scenes  for  Tarry-at-home 
Travellers,”  “ Advice  to  the  Teens,”  and  other 
works  intended  for  juvenile  perusal,  n.  1829. 

Tayloe,  Isaac,  a modern  English  writer, 
chiefly  upon  theological  subjects,  was  the 
son  of  the  preceding,  under  whoso  superin- 
tendence lie  received  a careful  private  educa- 
tion. At  an  early  age  he  made  a translation 
of  Herodotus,  and  afterwards  devoted  himself 
to  the  composition  of  works  which  display 
deeply  reflective  habits  and  profound  religious 
feeling  as  the  characteristics  of  their  author. 
His  principal  works  were — “History  of  the 
Transmission  of  Ancient  Books  to  Modern 
Times;”  the  “Physical  Theory  of  Another 
Life;”  “Spiritual  Christianity;”  the  “Natural 
History  of  Enthusiasm;”  the  “Natural  History 
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of  Fanaticism ;”  “ Loyola  and  Jesuitism  ;”  j 
“ Wesley  and  Methodism;”  and  the  “Bestora- 
tion  of  Belief.”  He  likewise  contributed  many  I 
articles  to  the  reviews,  b.  at  Lavenham, 
Suffolk,  1787  ; D.  1865. 

Tayloe,  Ann  and  Jane,  English  authoresses, 
and  sisters  of  the  preceding,  composed  anum-  i 
ber  of  works  for  juvenile  reading  of  great 
merit.  The  chief  of  these  productions  were,  j 
“Essays  in  Rhyme”;  “Contributions  of 
Q.Q. ; ” “ Display,  a Tale ; ” “Hymns  for  Infant 
Minds;”  and  “ Original  Poems.”  Jane,  who  I 
never  married,  was  b.  in  1783;  n.  1824.  Ann,  • 
the  elder  of  the  sisters,  b.  1782,  married  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Gilbert  in  1813,  and  d.  1S66.  Ann  i 
Taylor,  mother  of  Ann  and  Jane,  was  the 
author  of  “Maternal  Solicitude,”  and  other 
works,  d.  1830. 

Tayloe,  Thomas,  a learned  English  writer, 
whose  services  to  literature  were  immense;  for  i 
he  translated  many  of  the  great  works  of  anti- 
quity, which  the  professed  scholars  of  England 
neglected,  and,  indeed,  refused  to  reproduce  in 
an  English  form.  Though  a poor  man,  his  ac- 
complishments were  so  highly  appreciated  by 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Mr.  Meredith  (a  retired 
tradesman),  and  other  liberal  individuals,  that  he 
was  enabled  to  print  works  which  cost  £10,000. 
Out  of  a long  list  of  translations,  may  be  quoted 
“The  Hymns  of  Orpheus,”  “Plotinus  on  the 
Beautiful,”  the  works  of  Plato,  “Two  Orations  of 
the  Emperor  Julian,”  Pausanias’s  “Description 
of  Greece,”  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Hederie’s 
Greek  Lexicon,  Jamblicus’s  “Life  of  Pytha- 
goras,” and  the  “ Metamorphoses”  and  philo- 
sophical works  of  Apuleius.  b.  in  London, 
1758;  d.  in  the  same  city,  1835. 

Tayloe,  William,  an  English  writer,  who 
was  designed  for  a commercial  career,  but 
during  the  process  of  his  education,  under  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  upon  the  conti- 
nent, he  evinced  so  great  a capacity  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  languages,  as  well  as  for  mastering  ' 
the  intricacies  ~of  composition,  that,  upon  his 
return  from  Germany,  he  was  permitted  by  his 
parents  to  indulge  his  natural  inclinations. 
When  about  20,  he  commenced  making  transla- 
tions from  the  German,  in  which  department 
he  afterwards  acquired  considerable  distinction. 
His  first  publication  of  importance  was  an  Eng- 
lish reproduction  of  Burger’s  “ Lcnore.”  In 
1830  he  produced  a work,  in  three  volumes, 
entitled  “ A Survey  of  German  Poetry,”  a lino 
selection  of  lyrics  from  the  German  poets. 
During  the  subsequent  years  of  his  life  lie  con- 
tinued to  give  translations  from  the  German, 
most  of  which  were  inserted  in  the  magazines 
and  reviews  of  the  day.  To  Taylor  is  unques- 
tionably due  the  honour  of  first  making  the 
English  reader  acquainted  with  the  literary 
treasures  of  Germany,  b.  at  Norwich,  1765: 
d.  1836. 

Tayloe,  Sir  Herbert,  entered  the  army  In 
1793,  and  served  in  the  campaigns  of  that  and 
the  following  year.  He  was  present  at  the 
sieges  of  Valenciennes  and  Dunkirk,  and  at 
numerous  other  affairs  of  minor  importance; 
and  in  1795  returned  to  England,  having  the  ap- 
pointment of  aide-de-camp  to  the  commander- 
in-chief.  He  subsequently  was  appointed  pri  vate 
secretary  to  the  duke  of  York,  in  which 
capacity  he  continued  until  appointed  to  tho 
same  office  to  George  III.  He  was  executor  to 
the  will  ot’  the  duke  of  York,  trustee  to  tho 
private  property  of  GcorgoIlL,  and  was  warmly 
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patronized  by  queen  Charlotte,  who  made  him 
master  of  St.  Katharine’s  Hospital,  Regent’s 
Park.  In  addition  to  his  military  services, 
Sir  Herbert  on  several  occasions  was  intrusted 
with  political  missions,  n.  1775 ; d.  1839. 

Taylor,  William  Coolte,  LL.D.,  an  eminent 
writer  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  after  studying 
at  the  university  of  Dublin,  repaired  to  the  me- 
tropolis, and  entered  upon  a literary  career.  He 
was  employed  in  1846,  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, to  inquire  into  the  system  of  education  on 
the  Continent.  Among  his  chief  works  are, 
“Manuals  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History;” 
“ Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Robert  Peel “ History 
of  Mohammedanism  “ Revolutions  and  Re- 
markable Conspiracies  of  Europe ;”  and  “ The 
History  of  the  House  of  Orleans.”  b.  at 
Youghal,  1800 ; d.  1849. 

Taylor,  General  Zachary,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  served  in 
the  war  of  1812,  and,  for  his  defence  of  Fort 
Harrison,  on  the  Wabash  river,  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  major ; in  1819  he  became  lieute- 
nant-colonel, having  previously  distinguished 
himself  as  commander  at  Green  Bay,  on  Lake 
Michigan.  In  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  in  the 
Seminole  war,  he  evinced  as  much  tact  as 
bravery  in  the  execution  of  several  harassing 
employments.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  to 
the  chief  command  of  the  south-western  divi- 
sion of  the  United  States  army.  After  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  he  was  ordered  to  protect 
the  new  state  from  a threatened  invasion  from 
Mexico ; but  after  remaining  upon  the  de- 
fensive for  several  months,  he  proceeded  west- 
ward, and  having  encountered  the  Mexican 
army  under  Santa  Anna,  numbering  20,000 
men,  he  inflicted  a signal  defeat  upon  it  at 
Buenavista,  although  his  own  force  was  not 
greater  than  6000.  This  decisive  engagement 
led  to  the  peace  of  18-48,  after  which  he  retired 
to  his  estate  in  Louisiana.  In  the  same  year, 
however,  he  was  put  in  nomination  and  elected 
to  the  presidentship  of  the  United  States. 
B.  in  Virginia,  1784;  d.  at  Washington,  1850. 

Tayloh,  Isidore  Justin  Severin,  Baron,  a 
modern  French  antiquary  and  traveller,  who 
was  descended  from  an  Irish  family  naturalized 
in  France.  His  early  education  was  designed  to 
qualify  him  for  a military  career,  but  his  own 
tastes  were  towards  science  and  art.  Instead 
of  entering  the  Polytechnic  School,  he  became 
the  pupil  of  the  painter  Suvd ; but,  in  a short 
time,  commenced  writing  art-criticisms  for  the 
Paris  journals.  About  1810  he  set  out  upon 
a tour  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Re- 
turning to  France  during  the  last  disastrous 
days  oi'  the  empire,  he  was  enrolled  a sub-lieu- 
tenant of  the  Garde  Mobile.  Under  the  Re- 
storation he  served  in  the  Royal  Guard,  and 
took  part  in  the  Spanish  campaign ; but,  on  at- 
taining the  grade  of  chef  d’  escadron,  he  retired 
from  the  army,  having  formed  a resolution  to 
devote  himself  to  literature  and  the  arts.  In 
1824  lie  was  appointed  royal  commissioner  of 
the  Thdatre  Framjais.  Whilst  holding  this 
office,  he  introduced  several  improvements  in 
the  scenery  and  appointments  of  that  stage,  and 
it  was  to  him  that  Victor  Hugo  owed  the  first 
representation  of  his  “ Ilernani.”  The  go- 
vernment of  Charles  X.  sent  him  to  Egypt  to 
obtain  the  obelisk  of  Luxor  and  other  rare  ob- 
jects of  antiquity.  After  the  Revolution  of 
1830,  Louis  Philippe  appointed  him  inspector  of 
the  fine  arts:  in  which  capacity  ho  visited 
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Italy,  Sicily,  Spain,  Greece,  Turkey,  Asia  Minor, 
Egypt,  and  Africa,  bringing  home  from  these 
countries  a valuable  collection  of  archtcological 
treasures,  which  have  found  a place  in  the 
Louvre  and  other  French  museums.  His  most 
important  productions  were,  “Voyages  Pitto- 
resques  et  Romantiques  dans  l’Ancienne 
France,”  in  20  vols.,  and  a series  of  artistic 
works  upon  Spain,  Portugal,  the  coast  of 
Africa,  Egypt,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  a 
commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  b.  at 
Brussels,  1789. 

Taylor,  Henry,  a modern  English  poet,  who 
was  engaged  in  the  department  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  where  he  rose  to  a senior  clerkship.  His 
leisure  was  devoted  to  literature,  and  he  pro- 
duced several  dramatic  works  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  a number  of  essays,  which  exhibited 
qualities  of  a very  high  order.  The  principal  of 
these  were,  “ Isaac  Comneuus,”  a play  in 
verse,  and  in  five  acts ; “ Philip  van  Artevelde,” 
a dramatic  romance;  “ The  Statesman,”  a work 
in  prose;  “Edwin  the  Fair,”  an  historical 
drama;  the  “ Eve  of  the  Conquest,”  and  other 
poems ; the  “ Virgin  Widow,”  and  “ Notes  from 
Life,”  and  “Notes  from  Books.”  e.  early  in 
the  19th  century. 

Taylor,  Alfred  Swaine,  a modem  English 
physician  and  chemical  analyst,  who  at  first 
studied  his  profession  at  the  united  hospitals 
of  Guy  and  St.  Thomas,  but  afterwards  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  Gay-Lussac,  Orfila,  and 
Dupuytren,  at  Paris.  He  was  appointed  lec- 
turer on  medical  jurisprudence  at  Guy’s  Hos- 
pital in  1831,  and  in  the  following  year  became 
joint  lecturer  on  chemistry  at  the  same  institu- 
tion. He  had  previously  passed  his  examination 
at  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  and  had  received 
his  diploma  as  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  In  1848  he  became  a licentiate,  and 
at  a subsequent  period  a fellow,  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians.  Devoting  himself  to 
that  department  of  his  profession  called  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  he  produced  some  valuable  works 
thereon.  He  was  also  much  employed  in  making 
post-mortem  examinations  and  chemical  analyses 
in  cases  of  supposed  poisoning.  The  evidence 
given  by  him  at  the  trials  of  William  Palmer 
and  Smethurst  was  strongly  opposed  by  other 
scientific  men;  but  his  talents  as  a chemical 
analyst  have  been  generally  admitted,  b.  at 
Northfleet,  Kent,  1806. 

Taylor,  Tom,  a modern  English  dramatist 
and  general  writer,  who  received  his  earliest 
education  at  the  Grange  School  of  Sunderland, 
and,  after  spending  two  sessions  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  in  1837  proceeded  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Trinity 
College.  At  a subsequent  period  he  was 
appointed  to  the  professorship  of  English 
language  and  literature  at  University  Col- 
lege, London.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  as  a 
member  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  184&.  In  lite- 
rature he  distinguished  himself  as  a humorous 
and  keenly  observant  contributor  to  the  pages 
of  “ Punch,”  and  as  the  author  of  a number  of 
plays,  many  of  which  are  certainly  the  wittiest, 
most  elegant,  and  host-constructed  works  of 
the  kind  now  to  be  found  upon  the  English 
stage.  The  most  popular  of  these  dramatic 
pieces  are  “Still  Waters  Run  Deep,”  “The 
Victims,”  “ The  Unequal  Match,”  “The  Con- 
tested Election,”  and  “ The  Overland  Route.” 
His  artistic  biograplucs  of  Haydon  and  Leslio 
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are  excellent.  In  1850  he  became  assistant- 
secretary, and  in  1854  secretary,  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  n.  at  Sunderland,  1817. 

Tayloh,  Bayard,  an  American  author  and 
traveller,  who,  in  1844,  left  his  native  country 
upon  a course  of  travel  in  England,  Switzerland, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  an  account  of  which 
he  published  after  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  in  a work  entitled  “Views  Afoot,  or 
Europe  seen  with  the  Knapsack  and  Staff.” 
Attracting  a large  amount  of  attention,  this 
work  gave  the  young  writer  a position  in 
the  literary  circles  of  his  country.  In  1846  he 
became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “New  York 
Tribune,”  in  which  journal  he  inserted  a series 
of  sketches  of  life  in  California.  In  1851  he  re- 
turned to  Europe,  and  after  travelling  along 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  went  eastward 
and  visited  India,  China,  and  Japan.  He  also 
sojourned  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Sicily,  and 
Egypt,  an  account  of  these  wanderings  being 
conveyed,  in  a most  lively  and  graphic  manner, 
in  his  “ Life  and  Landscapes  in  Egypt,”  “ Pic- 
tures of  Palestine,”  &c.  n.  in  Pennsylvania, 
1825. 

Tebaldeo,  or  Tibaldeo,  Antonio,  te-lal'- 
de-o,  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  who  composed  in 
both  Latin  and  Italian.  He  was  a favourite 
with  Leo  X*  after  whose  death,  however,  he 
fell  into  distress.  His  works  consist  of  pas- 
torals and  epigrams,  b.  at  Ferrara,  about  1463 ; 
d.  at  Rome,  1537. 

Tegner,  Esaias,  teg'-ner,  the  greatest  poet  of 
Sweden,  after  pursuing  a brilliant  career  at 
the  university  of  Lund,  became  professor  of 
Greek  in  that  seat  of  learning,  and  took  holy 
orders  in  1812,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Wexio 
in  1824.  His  works  were  collected  in  6 vols., 
and  published  at  Stockholm  in  1847-8.  His 
poems  of  “ Frithiof,”  “ Axel,”  and  “ The  Chil- 
dren of  the  Lord’s  Supper,”  have  been  translated 
into  English  by  Professor  Longfellow,  b.  in 
Sweden,  1782  ; d.  1846. 

Teignmouth,  John  Shore,  Lord,  tain-mouth, 
an  English  statesman  and  author,  who  com- 
menced public  life  in  1769,  as  a cadet  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  East  India  Company.  In  a few  years 
his  acquirements  in  Persian  and  other  Eastern 
languages  obtained  for  him  rapid  promotion. 
He  became  the  intimate  friend  of  Warren 
Hastings,  and  accompanied  the  governor- 
general  to  England  in  1785.  In  the  following 
year  he  returned  to  the  East,  on  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council  under  Lord 
Cornwallis,  the  new  governor-general.  In 
1793  he  was  created  a baronet  for  his  services 
in  aid  of  the  judicial  measures  introduced  by 
Lord  Cornwallis,  whose  successor  he  became  in 
the  same  year.  He  retained  this  high  post  until 
1797,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  created  Baron 
Teignmouth.  He  succeeded  Sir  William  Jones 
as  president  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and,  subse- 
quently to  his  return  to  England,  produced  the 
memoirs  and  correspondence  of  that  oriental 
scholar.  In  1807  he  was  nominated  a commis- 
sioner for  the  affairs  of  India,  and  about  the 
same  time  a member  of  the  privy  council.  He 
was  the  author  of  a Letter  to  the  Rev.  Chris- 
topher Wordsworth,  on  the  subject  of  the  Bible 
Society;  and  “Considerations  on  Communi- 
cating to  the  Inhabitants  of  India  the  Know- 
ledge of  Christianity.”  u.  in  Devonshire,  1751 ; 
D.  1834. 

Tbilo,  ti'-lo,  a British  saint,  who  founded  a 
collego  at  Llandaff,  which  was  afterwards 
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erected  into  a bishopric.  There  were  several 
churches  dedicated  to  him  in  Wales.  Som< 


authors  have  attributed  to  him  a learned  worl| 
upon  the  antiquities  of  his  native  country 
Flourished  in  the  5th  century. 

TEissrEH,  Antoine,  tain  -se-ai,  a French 
writer,  who,  at  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  oj 
Nantes,  went  to  Prussia,  where  he  was  apj 
pointed  historiographer,  and  obtained  a pen- 
sion. His  most  important  works  are,  “ Pane- 
gyrics on  Learned  Men catalogue,  in  Latin 
of  all  the  authors  who  wrote  indices,  catalogues 
See. ; and  translations  from  St.  Chrysostom 
Calvin,  St.  Clement,  Sleide,  &c.  b.  at  Mont 
pellier,  1632;  d.  at  Berlin,  1715. 

Teeeli,  Emeric,  Count  de,  tai-lai'-ke,  a Hun- 
garian nobleman,  who  took  the  command  of  hi4 
countrymen  in  their  struggle  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  Austria.  He  defeated  the  imperialists 
in  several  battles;  but,  after  many  vicissitudes! 
was  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Turkey! 
and  died  at  Constantinople,  b.  1658;  d.  1705.1 

Tekin,  Alp,  te'-Tcin,  the  founder  of  the  Gaz-j 
navide  dynasty,  who  was  at  first  a Turcomar 
slave.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  KhoraS' 
sail;  but  revolted  against  his  monarch,  anc 
took  Gazna  Ghizni,  or  Ghuznee,  in  961,  whicl 
he  made  his  capital,  and  from  which  the  dy 
nasty  he  founded  took  its  name.  d.  975. 

Telemann,  George  Philip,  tel'-e-man,  anl 
eminent  German  musician,  who  early  in  lifd 
gave  promise  of  that  future  excellence  as  a 
composer  which  his  performances  during  man-1 
hood  fulfilled.  As  composer  to  the  Lyrio 
Theatre  at  Hamburg,  he  produced  thirty  fina 
operas ; and,  according  to  Dr.  Burney,  conn] 
posed  600  overtures.  He  was  the  companion  oi 
the  great  Handel  during  the  student  days  of 
the  young  men.  Although  few  of  his  worka 
are  generally  known  in  England,  they  are  ad- 
mitted by  competent  critics  to  abound  in  beau- 
ties. b.  at  Magdeburg,  16S1 ; d.  1767. 

Telford,  Thomas,  tel'-ford,  a celebrated 
Scotch  civil  engineer,  who  was  the  son  of  a] 
shepherd  in  Dumfriesshire,  and,  after  receiving 
some  little  education  in  the  parish  school  on 
Westerkirk,  was,  in  his  14th  year,  apprenticed] 
to  a stonemason.  He  continued  to  work  an 
this  business  in  the  rural  districts  of  Scotland] 
and  at  Edinburgh,  until  about  the  year  1782] 
when  he  repaired  to  London,  and  found  em- 
ployment upon  the  quadrangle  of  Somerset 
House,  then  in  course  of  erection  under  Sir 
William  Chambers.  Devoting  his  spare  time 
to  the  study  of  architecture  and  drawing,  he 
was,  in  1784,  intrusted  with  the  construction 
of  a house  for  the  resident  commissioner  in 
Portsmouth  dockyard.  He  remained  there 
during  three  years,  gaining  considerable  expe- 
rience relative  to  the  engineering  works  of  a 
dockyard.  His  talents  were  discerned  by  some 
members  of  the  Johnstone  family,  who  resided 
near  his  native  place,  and,  through  their  in-  ] 
fluence,  he  was  appointed  to  superintend  some 
alterations  in  the  castle,  and  afterwards,  to  I 
build  a gaol  at  Shrewsbury.  He  was  now  fairly 
launched  upon  that  career  in  which  he  won 
fame.  After  being  engaged  to  erect  more  than 
forty  bridges,  he  was,  about  1793,  appointed1 
civil  engineer  to  the  Ellesmere  Canal  Company, 
to  connect  the  Severn,  the  Dee,  and  the  Mersey, 
by  a number  of  navigations.  The  Caledonian 
Canal,  the  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Ardrossan,  tho 
Macclesfield,  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool 
Junction,  tho  Weaver  Navigation  in  Cheshire- 
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were,  at  a subsequent  period,  either  entirely  or 
partially  constructed  by  him.  The  Gotha 
Canal,  in  Sweden,  was  also  his  work.  In  1802 
he  was  appointed  engineer  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Highland  Roads  and  Bridges ; and  of  the 
great  works  executed  by  him  in  this  capacity, 
he  himself  said,  that  “ the  whole  of  Scotland, 
from  its  southern  boundary  near  Carlisle  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  Caithness,  and  from 
Aberdeenshire  on  the  east  to  the  Argyleshire 
islands  on  the  west,  has  been  intersected  by 
roads;  its  largest  rivers,  and  even  inferior 
streams,  crossed  by  bridges;  and  all  this  in  the 
space  of  twenty-five  years,  and,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  under  the  same  individual  com- 
missioners.” The  improvement  of  harbours, 
and  the  erection  of  Highland  churches  and 
manses,  were  also  included  in  the  foregoing 
commission.  The  improved  road  from  London 
to  Holyhead,  the  Menai  suspension-bridge, 
St.  Katherine’s  docks,  London,  and  the  har- 
bour-works at  Aberdeen  and  Dundee,  are  held 
to  be  his  greatest  triumphs  as  an  engineer. 
He  left  an  account  of  all  his  undertakings,  in  a 
work  which  was  finished  and  published  by  his 
executors  after  his  death,  entitled  “ Life  of 
Thomas  Telford,  Civil  Engineer,  written  by 
himself:  containing  a Descriptive  Narrative  of 
his  Professional  Labours;”  to  which  a supple- 
mentary volume,  containing  eighty-three  plates 
of  his  engineering  works,  was  added.  In  early 
life  he  wrote  some  poetical  pieces  in  imitation 
of  Ramsay  and  Fergusson,  which  were  inserted, 
under  the’  signature  of  Eskdale  Tam,  in  Ruddi- 
man’s  “ Weekly  Magazine.”  In  later  years  he 
wrote  articles  on  Architecture,  Civil  Architec- 
ture. and  Inland  Navigation,  for  Brewster’s 
“ Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia.”  He  was  never 
married,  and,  until  his  70th  year,  had  never 
known  any  serious  illness.  He  left  £2000  to  be 
awarded  in  annual  premiums  by  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  and  £1000  to  the  minister 
of  his  native  parish,  for  the  establishment  and 
continual  supply  of  books  to  a library  there. 
He  was  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  Edin- 
burgh and  England,  n.  in  Eskdale,  Dum- 
friesshire, 1757 ; d.  in  London,  1834. 

Tell,  William,  tel,  one  of  the  principal  con- 
federates who  restored  the  independence  of 
Switzerland  in  1307.  Gcssler,  the  Austrian 
overnor  for  the  emperor  Albert,  placed  the 
ucal  hat  of  his  master  upon  a pole,  which  was 
set  up  in  the  market-place  at  Altorf,  and  all 
who  passed  were  required  to  make  obeisance  to 
it.  This  was  refused  by  Tell,  who  was  sen- 
tenced to  shoot  an  arrow  at  an  apple  placed  on 
the  head  of  his  own  son.  He  fortunately  suc- 
ceeded in  cleaving  the  apple  without  injuring 
the  child.  Gessler  observing  another  arrow  in 
his  girdle,  asked  what  it  was  for ; to  which  Tell 
boldly  replied,  “ To  have  slain  thee,  if  I had 
killed  my  son.”  The  governor,  upon  this,  or- 
dered Tell  to  be  bound  and  put  into  a boat,  in 
order  to  convey  him  to  a dungeon  in  his  own 
castle.  But  a storm  coming  on,  the  boatmen 
declared  they  should  be  lost  if  Tell,  who  was 
accounted  the  best  pilot  on  the  lake,  was  not 
intrusted  with  the  helm.  On  this  Gessler  or- 
dered him  to  be  released,  and  Tell,  steering  for 
a point  of  land  since  called  the  Rock  of  Tell, 
jumped  ashore  and  gained  the  mountains. 
Shortly  after,  he  shot  the  governor,  and  the 
confederates  having  taken  arms,  effected  the 
deliverance  of  their  country.  This  romantic 
story,  however,  is  considered  as  fabulous 
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by  Johann  von  Muller,  Grimm,  and  other 
writers,  b.  at  Biirglen,  in  Uri. 

Teller,  William  Abraham,  tel' -lev,  an  emi- 
nent German  Protestant  theologian,  who  be- 
came professor  at  Helmstadt’;  but,  having  pub- 
lished some  works  which  were  considered  as 
heterodox,  he  was  deprived  of  the  appointment. 
He  established  himself  at  Berlin  in  1767,  and 
there  received  the  post  of  member  of  the  Con- 
sistorial  Court.  Ho  wrote  a number  of  works 
upon  theology,  in  German,  and  some  disserta- 
tions in  Latin.  “Equally  remote  from  mysti- 
cism on  the  one  hand,  and  from  dry  metaphy- 
sical philosophy  on  the  other,  he  addresses  him- 
self to  the  reason  and  the  heart,  and,  while  ho 
touches  the  latter,  carries  conviction  to  the 
former.”  b.  at  L'cipzic,  1734 ; n.  at  Berlin,  1804. 

Tellez,  Balthazar,  tel'-laiz,  an  eminent  his- 
torian, who  was  professor  of  theology,  belles- 
lettres,  and  philosophy,  in  various  colleges 
belonging  to  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  of  which 
order  he  was  a member.  His  most  important 
works  are,  the  “ History  of  the  Jesuits  in  Por- 
tugal,” and  the  “ History  of  Ethiopia.”  b.  at 
Lisbon,  1595 ; d.  at  the  same  city,  1675. 

Tellez,  Gabriel,  tel'-laith,  a celebrated 
Spanish  dramatist,  who  takes  rank  immediately 
after  Calderon  and  Lope  do  Vega.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  more  than  three  hundred  plays, 
the  greater  number  of  which  were  destroyed  at 
the  order  of  the  Inquisition.  He  always  wrote 
under  an  assumed  name,  being  of  the  clerical 
profession,  and  his  comedies  being  marked  by 
considerable  licence  both  in  words  and  morals. 
B.  at  Madrid,  probably  in  15S5  ; d.  1648. 

Tellier,  Michel  le,  tel'-le-ai,  a French  law- 
yer and  statesman,  and  father  of  the  Marquis 
de  Louvois,  who  gained  unenviable  notoriety  by 
proposing  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
After  passing  through  different  offices,  he  was 
recommended  by  Cardinal  Mazarin  to  Louis 
XIII.  for  the  place  of  secretary  of  state,  which 
post  he  filled  with  considerable  reputation  till 
1666,  when  he  resigned  it  to  his  son.  b.  at 
Paris,  1603;  d.  1685. 

Tellier,  Francis  Michel  le.  (See  Louvois, 
Marquis  de.) 

Temanza,  Thomas,  tcii-mari -dza,  an  eminent 
Italian  architect  and  writer  upon  architecture, 
who  constructed  the  church  of  La  Maddalena  at 
Venice,  the  Rotunda  at  Piazzolo,  &e.  He  was 
the  author  of  “Lives  of  the  most  eminent  Vene- 
tian Architects  and  Sculptors;”  “Civil  Archi- 
tecture;” the  “ Antiquities  of  Rimini;”  and  a 
number  of  dissertations  upon  various  branches 
of  architecture.  He  became  chief  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Inquirers  at  Venice,  b.  at  Venice, 
1705 ; d.  at  the  same  city,  1789. 

Temminck,  C.  J.,  tem'-minlc,  an  eminent 
Dutch  naturalist,  who  became  director  of  the 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Haarlem. 
His  most  important  works  were,  “ Systematic 
Catalogue  of  Ornithology,”  “ Manual  of  Orni- 
thology,” an  “ Atlas  of  Birds,”  and  an  account 
of  some  new  species  of  birds  in  tlio  museum  of 
the  Linn  scan  Society.  This  last  paper  was  in- 
serted in  the  “ Transactions”  of  the  Linnrean 
Society.  To  the  family  of  pigeons  he  devoted 
considerable  attention,  and  produced  thereon  a 
valuable  work,  entitled  “Natural  History  of 
Pigeons.”  b.  about  1780 ; d.  about  1860. 

Tempelhof,  George  Frederick,  tcmp-el-hof  a 
German  officer,  author  of  “The  Prussian  Bom- 
bardier,” “The  Elements  of  Military  Tactics  ’* 
the  “History  of  the  Seven  Years’  War”  &’e 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war  with 
France,  he  had  the  command  of  all  the  Prussian 
artillery;  and,  in  1802,  received  the  order  of 
the  Red  Eagle  from  Frederick  William  III.,  who 
nominated  him  lieutenant-general  and  military 
tutor  to  his  brothers,  n.  1737 ; d.  1807. 

Tempesta,  Antonio,  tem-pex'-ta,  an  eminent 
painter,  who  was  the  disciple  of  Strada,  and  ex- 
celled in  landscapes  with  figures.  He  also 
etched  a large  number  of  subjects,  b.  at  Flo- 
rence, 1555;  n.  at  the  same  city,  1630. 

Tempesta,  Peter,  whose  real  name  was  Molyn, 
but  who  received  the  soubriquet  of  Tempesta 
from  his  frequent  delineation  of  storms  and 
shipwrecks,  was  a native  of  Haarlem.  He  went 
to  Rome,  and  on  changing  his  religion  was 
made  a chevalier;  but  was  condemned  to  be 
hanged  for  the  murder  of  bis  wife,  which  sen- 
tence was  changed  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
After  remaining  in  confinement  16  years,  he 
effected  his  escape,  b.  1637 ; d.  1701. 

Temple,  AVilliam,  tem'-pel,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish statesman  and  diplomatist,  who  at  the 
Restoration  became  a member  of  the  Irish 
Convention ; but  in  1663  repaired  to  England. 
He  rendered  important  services  as  ambassador 
to  the  United  Provinces,  particularly  in  effect- 
ing the  league  between  England,  Holland,  and 
Sweden  in  1663,  known  as  the  Triple  Alliance, 
and  in  bringing  about  the  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  (afterwards  AVilliam  III.)  with 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  York.  In  1680 
he  retired  from  public  affairs,  and  divided  his 
time  between  his  books  and  his  gardens;  but 
he  was  often  consulted  by  the  ministers,  and 
by  King  William  in  person.  His  works  con- 
sist of  Memoirs,  Letters,  Miscellanies,  and 
“Observations  on  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Netherlands.”  “He  was,”  says  Sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh, “ a most  admirable  person.  He  seems  to 
be  the  model  of  a negotiator,  uniting  politeness 
and  address  to  honesty.”  b.  in  London,  1628 ; 
D.  1699.  , , „ 

Temple,  Frederick,  D.I).,  was  educated  at 
Blundell’s  Grammar  School, Tiverton,  and  Ba- 
liol  College,  Oxford.  He  took  a double  first- 
class  in  1842,  was  made  a fellow  of  his  college 
and  in  1846  took  holy  orders.  He  became  prin- 
cipal of  Kneller  Hall  Training  College  in  1818, 
and  was  elected  headmaster  of  Rugby  school  in 
1S5S.  He  contributed  to  the  book  known  as  “Es- 
says and  Reviews,”  which  caused  much  opposi- 
tion to  be  shown  to  his  appointment  as  Bishop 
of  Exeter  in  1869.  b.  Nov.  30,  1821. 

Tencin,  Claudino  Alexandrine  Guerin  de, 
tan'-sa,  was  the  sister  of  Cardinal  de  Tencin, 
and  took  the  veil  in  the  monastery  of  Mont- 
fieury;  but,  with  the  consent  of  the  pope,  she 
threw  off  the  religious  habit  and  entered  the 
gay  world  at  Paris,  where  she  led  the  fashion 
for  some  time,  and  was  celebrated  for  her  in- 
trigues, for  which  she  was  once  confined  in  the 
Chatelet,  and  afterwards  in  the  Bastille.  She 
was  the  mother  of  the  celebrated  French  philo- 
sopher D’Alembert,  whom  she  abandoned  in 
his  infancy.  “The  Siege  of  Calais,  or  the  Mis- 
fortunes of  Love,”  and  some  other  romances, 
were  written  by  her.  b.  1681 ; d.  1749. 

Tenerani,  Pietro,  ten'-cr-a'-ne,  an  eminent 
Italian  sculptor,  who  pursued  his  studies  under 
Canova  and  Thorwaldsen.  lie  executed  a large 
number  of  statues  and  other  pieces  of  sculpture, 
for  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  the  duke  ot 
Devonshire,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  the.  late 
king  of  Naples,  as  well  as  for  several  cities  of 
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the  United  States.  He  was  appointed  professo 
of  sculpture  in  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  a 
Rome,  and  was  knighted  by  King  Louis  o 
Bavaria,  b.  about  1799. 

Teniers,  David,  ten'-e-ers,  called  the  Elder 
an  eminent  Dutch  painter,  who  studied  unde 
Rubens,  after  which  he  went  to  Rome,  wher 
he  imitated  the  manner  of  Elsheimer.  He  re 
turned  to  Antwerp  after  ten  years’  absence  ii 
Italy.  His  subjects  are  alchemists,  countr. 
fairs,  alehouses,  and  merry  meetings,  all  of  then 
painted  in  an  admirable  style,  b.  at  Antwerp 
1582 ; d.  at  the  same  city,  1619. 

Teniers,  David,  called  the  Younger,  a celc 
brated  Dutch  painter,  and  son  of  the  preced 
ing,  whom  he  surpassed,  painted  night-scene.5 
feasts,  the  “ Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,”  &c 
His  pieces  are  numerous  and  very  valuable 
The  National  Gallery  contains  four  of  his  paint 
ings.  b.  at  Antwerp,  1610 ; d.  at  Brussels,  1091 

Tenison,  Thomas,  ten'-i-son,  an  eminent  Eng 
lish  prelate,  who  was  educated  at  the  frei 
school  of  Norwich;  whence  he  removed  t< 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  where  h 
took  his  degrees.  In  1680  he  was  presented,  t< 
the  rectory  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  and  ii 
1689  to  the  archdeaconry  of  London.  He  wa 
so  strenuous  an  advocate  for  the  Protestan 
cause  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  that  King  AVil 
liam  advanced  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln  ii 
1691,  and  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  in  1694.  1L 
wrote  some  sermons,  tracts  against  popery,  am 
published  the  “Remains  of* Lord  Chancclio 
Bacon.”  He  founded  a library  and  school  ii 
St.  Martin’s  parish.  Tins  library,  after  remain 
ing  for  many  years  in  a neglected  condition 
was  sold  by  auction  in  1S61.  b.  at  Cottenham. 
Cambridgeshire,  1636;  d.  in  London,  1715. 

Tennant,  Smithson,  ten'-nant,  an  eminen 
English  chemist,  who,  after  studying  unde 
Dr."  Black  at  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  universit; 
of  Cambridge,  set  out  upon  a course  of  Euro 
pean  travel, 'which  embraced  France,  Holland 
Denmark,  and  Sweden.  Alter  taking  a degree 
as  bachelor  of  physic  at  Cambridge  in  1788,  hi 
went  to  London ; but,  as  he  enjoyed  an  indc 
pendent  fortune,  did  not  practise.  In  1313  hi 
was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in  thi 
university  of  Cambridge ; but,  in  the  followin' 
year,  while  visiting  a small  fort  near  Boulogne 
with  Baron  Bulow,  he  and  his  companion  wer 
thrown  into  the  ditch.  The  baron  escaped  witl 
the  most  trifling  injuries,  but  Mr.  Tennant  ! 
skull  was  so  severely  fractured,  that  lie  dice 
within  an  hour  after  the  accident.  His  mosi 
important  contributions  were  furnished  to.thi 
“Philosophical  Transactions;”  these  were  chiefli 
on  the  decomposition  of  fixed  air;  on  the  naturi 
of  the  diamond;  on  the  action  of  nitre  upoi 
gold  and  platina;  on  an  easier  niode  of  pro 
curing  potassium,  and  on  the  different  sorts  o 
lime  used  in  agriculture,  b.  at  Selby,  York 
shire,  1761 ; n.  1815. 

Tennant,  AVilliam,  a Scotch  poet,  win: 
studied  for  a short  time  at  the  university  oi 
St.  Andrews.  He  was  so  unfortunate  as  tu 
lose  the  use  of  his  feet  while  still  young.  Uni 
aided,  he  taught  himself  German,  Portuguese 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldaie,  and  other  lantruasresl 
After  spending  many  years  ns  a schoolmaster 
and  classical  teacher,  ho  in  1835  received  tin 
appointment  of  professor  of  Oriental  language: 
in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews.  11a  wroti 
three  dramas,  exhibiting  considerable  poet  tea 
power ; the  well-known  poem  oi  “ Anstcr  I air. 
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“The  Life  of  Allan  Ramsay,”  and  other  works. 
B.  at  Easter- Anstruther,  Fife,  1785 ; d.  1848. 

Tbnitemann,  Wilhelm  Gottlieb,  ten'-ne-man, 
an  eminent  German  philosophical  writer,  who 
became  professor  of  philosophy  and  librarian 
at  the  university  of  Marburg.  He  made  a 
German  translation  of  Hume  “On  the  Human 
Understanding,”  and  of  Locke’s  essay  upon  the 
same  subject.  His  most  important  work  was, 
“Comparative  History  of  the  Systems  of  Philo- 
sophy,” which  has  been  reproduced  under  the 
title  of  “A  Manual  of  Philosophy,”  in  Bohn’s 
Philological  Library,  and  edited  and  enlarged 
by  J.  R.  Morell.  The  same  work  has  been 
translated  into  French  by  Victor  Cousin,  b.  1761  • 
D.  1819. 

Tennent,  Sir  James  Emerson,  teri-nent,  a 
modern  statesman  and  writer,  who,  after  con- 
cluding his  educational  career  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  repaired  to  Greece,  whither  he 
had  been  attracted  by  an  ardent  sympathy  for 
the  cause  of  Greek  independence.  Three  elo- 
quent and  remarkable  works  resulted  from  this 
journey.— “Greece  in  1825,”  “ Letters  from  the 
lEgean,”  and  the  “ History  of  Modern  Greece,” 
the  last  of  which  contained  some  curious  details 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy. 
Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  last  work, 
he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  but 
never  practised.  Until  1832  he  had  borne  only 
his  paternal  name  of  Emerson ; but  having  in 
the  previous  year  married  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  William  Tennent,  a wealthy  banker 
of  Belfast,  he,  upon  succeeding  to  the  estates  of 
that  gentleman,  assumed  the  additional  name 
of  Tennent.  In  the  latter  year  he  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Belfast, 
which  he  represented  with  little  interruption 
until  1845,  when  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  was  appointed  civil  secretary 
to  the  colonial  government  of  Ceylon.  At  a 
subsequent  period  he  became  lieutenant-go- 
vernor of  Ceylon.  After  his  return  to  England 
he  was,  in  1852,  returned  member  for  Lisburn, 
and  received  the  appointment  of  secretary  to 
the  Poor-Law  Board,  an  office  which  he  re- 
signed to  accept  that  of  joint  secretary  to  the 
: .Board  of  Trade.  His  active  parliamentary  and 
official  life  did  not  prevent  his  frequently  ap- 
pearing as  the  author  of  valuable  works,  the 
\ chief  of  which  were,  “ A Treatise  on  the  Copy- 
right of  Designs  for  Printed  Fabrics,”  “ Chris- 
tiamty  in  Ceylon,”  and  “ Wine,  its  Uses  and 
I Taxation.”  In  1859  he  produced  his  “ Ceylon,” 
which  speedily  became  one  of  the  most  popular 
works  of  the  day,  and  was  translated  into 
several  foreign  languages.  It  is  distinguished 
among  even  the  best  works  of  its  class  for  its 
correct  and  extensive  series  of  observations  upon 
natural  history.  Upon  the  habits  of  one  animal 
—the  elephant— the  book  throws  a world  of 
light ; and  so  greatly  is  our  knowledge  of  this 
gigantic  quadruped  increased,  that  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  of  the  book,  that,  until  its  appear- 
ance, we  were  but  dimly  acquainted  with,  per- 
haps, the  most  interesting  animal  of  the  brute 
creation.  In  the  House  of  Commons  ho  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  carrying  the  Copyright 
of  Designs  Act,  for  which  boon  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  Kingdom  presented  him, 
m 1843,  with  a testimonal  and  a service  of  plate 
of  the  value  of  £3000.  n.  at  Belfast,  1804. 

Tknntson,  Alfred,  ten'-ni-sou,  a distinguished 
modern  English  poet,  who  was  the  son  of  the 
Lev.  Dr.  George  Clayton  Tennyson,  rector  of 
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Somersby,  Lincolnshire.  The  poet  was  de- 
scended of  the  illustrious  families  of  Lascellcs, 
Clayton,  the  D’Eyncourts,  and  other  Norman 
and  Saxon  lines.  While  at  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  he  wrote  a poem  entitled  “ Tim- 
buctoo,”  which,  in  1829,  gained  the  chancellor’s 
medal.  Shortly  afterwards  he  produced,  in  con- 
junction with  his  brother  Charles,  a small  volume 
of  poems,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  com- 
mended by  Coleridge.  His  first  effort  of  any 
consequence  was  in  1830,  when  he  put  forth  a 
collection  of  poems,  chiefly  lyrical,  which  con- 
tained, among  other  pieces,  “Mariana,”  “Li- 
lian,” “The  Mermaid,”  “Recollections  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,”  “The  Dying  Swan,”  “All 
Things  will  Die,”  “Hero  to  Leander,”  “The 
Ballad  of  Oriana,”  and  “The  Sea-fairies.” 
Poems  by  Alfred  Tennyson”  appeared  in  1833, 
and  contained,  in  addition  to  several  of  his 
former  productions  improved  and  altered. 
The  Miller’s  Daughter,”  “ The  Lotus- 
Eaters,”  “Loeksley  Hall,”  “Lady  Clara  Vere 
de  Vere,”  “The  Talking  Oak,”  &c.  This 
volume  showed  that  the  poet  had  taken  a 
great  stride.  “With  the  publication  of  this 
series,”  says  an  eminent  critic,  “Mr.  Tenny- 
son appears  distinctly  as  the  poet  of  his  own 
age.  His  apprenticeship  over,  his  mastery 
over  the  instruments  of  his  art  is  complete,  anil 
he  employs  it  in  either  presenting  the  life  of 
his  contemporaries,  the  thoughts,  incidents, 
and  emotions  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
England,  or  in  treating  legend  and  history 
with  reference  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
sympathies  now  active  amongst  us.”  “The 
Princess”  was  given  to  the  public— a public 
now  expectantly  appreciative  of  everything  that 
came  from  the  poet— in  1847.  “ In  Memoriam” 
followed,— a glorious  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Arthur  Hallam,  the  son  of  the  historian. 
Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  this  grand 
elegy,  or  rather  series  of  elegies,  Mr.  Tennyson 
was  appointed  poet-laureate;  to  the  trifling 
salary  attached  to  which  post  was  added  a 
pension  of  £200  per  annum.  The  “ Ode  on  the 
Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellintrton”  appeared  in 
3852,  “Maud”  in  1855,  “The  Idylls  of  the 
King”  in  1858,  and  “Enoch  Arden”  in  1864. 
A gorgeously  illustrated  edition  of  his  poems 
has  been  pnblished,  upon  which  the  best  artists 
of  the  time  have  been  employed.  In  1856  he 
was  created  D.C.L.  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Some  parts  of  the  “ Idylls  of  the  King”  liavo 
been  published  separately  with  illustrations, 
by  the  eminent  French  artist,  Gustavo  Dord. 
at  Somersby,  Lincolnshire,  1810. 

Tenon-,  Jacques  ~R6n6,  ten'-ciwng,  a cele- 
brated French  surgeon,  who  studied  botany 
under  the  eminent  Ajitoine  and  Bernard  Jus- 
sieu; and,  after  concluding  his  scientific  educa- 
tion, established  himself  in  practice ; but,  in 
1744,  joined  the  army  as  surgeon  of  the  first 
rank.  He  subsequently  rose  to  the  highest 
reputation,  and  was  appointed  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Surgery,  a member  of  the 
Institute,  and  was  created  a member  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  He  was  the  author  of  moro 
than  thirty  works  upon  medical  science,  tho 
most  important  of  which  were,  “ Memoirs  rela- 
tive to  Anatomy,  Pathology,  and  Surgery  ” 
and  “Memoirs  upon  tho  Hospitals  of  Paris” 
His  last  work,  put  forth  when  ho  was  in  his 
90th  year,  was  entitled,  “On  the  Means  of  Pro- 
longing Life.”  b.  1724;  D.  1816. 

Tenxbeben,  Charles  Abbott,  Lord,  ten'-icr- 
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den,  an  eminent  English  judge,  was  the  son 
of  a barber  at  Canterbury,  who  was  “ a tall, 
erect,  and  primitive-looking  man,  with  a large 
club  pigtail,  going  about  with  the  instruments 
of  his  business,  and  attended  frequently  by  his 
son  Charles,  a youth  as  decent,  grave,  and  pri- 
mitive-looking as  himself.”  In  1781  young 
Abbott  was  elected  to  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fellow  and  tutor. 
In  1788  he  entered  himself  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
After  commencing  the  active  pursuit  of  his 
profession,  he  quickly  rose  to  great  eminence ; 
was  appointed  counsel  to  the  Treasury,  the 
Bank,  and  several  large  mercantile  companies. 
In  1816  he  accepted  a judgeship  in  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas,  having  previously  refused  a 
like  mark  of  distinction,  his  income  as  a counsel 
being  far  beyond  the  salary  of  a judge.  He  was 
knighted  in  1818,  and  in  the  same  year  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Ellenborough  as  chief-justice  of 
the  court  of  King’s  Bench.  In  that  capacity 
Lord  Brougham  describes  him  as  follows:— 
“It  was  an  edifying  sight  to  observe  Lord 
Tenterden,  whose  temper  had  been  visibly 
affected  during  the  trial  (for  on  the  bench  he 
had  not  always  that  entire  command  of  it 
which  he  possessed  at  the  bar),  addressing  him- 
self to  the  points  in  the  case  with  the  same 
perfect  calmness  and  indifference  with  which  a 
mathematician  pursues  an  abstract  truth;  as 
if  there  were  neither  the  parties  nor  the  ad- 
vocates in  existence,  and  only  bent  on  the  dis- 
covery and  the  elucidation  of  truth.”  In  1827 
he  was  created  a peer,  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Tenterden.  As  a speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill. 
Ho  was  the  author  of  a treatise  upon  the  law 
relative  to  Merchant  Ships  and  Seamen,  which 
is  stated  to  bo  the  best  work  upon  that  subject, 
n.  at  Canterbury,  1762;  n.  1832. 

Tentom,  Christopher,  teri-to-re,  a learned 
Italian  writer,  who  produced  a “ History  of  the 
Republic  of  Venice,”  and  several  other  works 
upon  the  same  subject,  b.  1745 ; d.  1810. 

Tenzel,  or  Tentzee,  Wilhelm  Ernest,  tent!- 
zel,  a learned  German  historian  and  antiquary, 
whose  principal  works  were,  “ Saxonia  Kuniis- 
matica,”  “Continuation  of  Sagittarius’s  His- 
tory of  Gotha,”  and  “ History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.” n.  at  Greussen,  Thuringia,  1659 ; d.  1707. 

Terajio,  James  de,  tai-ra'-mo,  an  Italian 
writer,  frequently  styled  Palladino,  was  at  first 
an  advocate,  but  afterwards  entered  into  holy 
orders,  and  became  archbishop  of  Tarentum. 
He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a curious  ro- 
mance, entitled  “ The  Trial  of  Belial.”  n.  1349  ; 
d.  1417. 

Terburgb,  Gerard,  ter’-berg, aDutch  painter, 
was  employed  at  the  court  of  Spain,  where 
he  gained  great  wealth,  and  was  made  a knight. 
On  his  return  to  his  own  country  lie  settled  at 
Deventer,  and  was  chosen  burgomaster.  He 
painted  portraits,  conversations,  and  humorous 
scenes,  b.  at  Zwoll,  Holland,  1608 ; d.  1681. 

Terence,  Publius  Tcrentius  Afer,  ter'-ence, 
a dramatic  poet,  who,  according  to  Suetonius, 
was  a native  of  Carthage,  and  was  sold  as  a 
slave  to  Tcrentius  Lucanus,  a Roman  senator, 
who  gave  him  his  liberty  on  account  of  his 
genius.  He  studied  Greek  with  such  assiduity 
as  to  adapt  the  best  comedies  from  that  lan- 
guage into  the  Latin;  of  which,  however,  only 
six  remain.  The  best  edition  of  Terence  is  that 
of  Bentley,  Amsterdam,  1727.  Dunlop,  in  his 
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“Roman  Literature,"  has  given  some  imiti 
tions  of  his  plays.  There  is  an  English  tram 
lation  of  the  comedies,  by  George  Colman.  Ac 
cording  to  one  account,  he  is  said  to  have  die 
of  grief,  on  hearing  that  108  plays  of  Menandei 
which  he  had  translated  while  in  Greece,  ani 
had  dispatched  to  Rome,  were  lost  at  seal 
while  others  state  that  he  expired  whilst  on  j 
voyage  from  Asia.  Lived  between  218  b.c.1 
and  149  b.c. 

Terentia,  te-ren'-shi-a,  the  wife  of  Cicero( 
who  repudiated  her  because  she  had  been  faith 
less  while  he  was  in  banishment  in  Asia.  Sh 
married  Sallust,  Cicero’s  enemy,  and  after 
wards  Messala  Corvinus.  She  lived  to  he 
103rd,  or,  according  to  Pliny,  to  her  117th  year 

Teenaux,  Guillaume  Louis,  Baron,  iair'-no, 
celebrated  French  manufacturer,  who  wa 
among  the  first  to  introduce  spinning-machine 
into  France.  He  also  suggested  plans  for  th 
preservation  of  corn  in  subterraneous  cavern 
instead  of  granaries,  and  acclimatized  the  Tliibe 
sheep  in.  France,  b.  1763;  n.  1833. 

Teepanbee,  ter-pdn'-der,  a lyric  poet  ant 
musician  of  Lesbos.  It  is  said  that  he  appeaset 
a tumult  at  Sparta  by  the  melody  and  sweetnes: 
of  his  notes.  He  added  three  strings  to  th< 
lyre,  which,  before  his  time,  had  only  four 
Supposed  to  have  flourished  about  650  n.c. 

Ter rasson,  Jean,  ter’-ras-saxeng,  a Frencl 
divine  and  writer,  who,  in  1707,  was  admittcc 
a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  ir 
1721  obtained  the  professorship  of  philosophy 
Greek,  and  Latin.  Hismostimportantworksare 
“Critical  Dissertations  on  the  Iliad”  (this  ha' 
been  translated  into  English) ; “ Reflections  ii 
Favour  of  Law’s  System”  (this  was  a defence 
of  the  Mississippi  project);  “ Sethos,”  a mora 
romance,  in  imitation  of  Fenelon’s  “Telema 
chus;”  a translation  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  b.  ai 
Lyons,  1670  ; d.  at  Paris,  1750. 

Teerasson,  Antoine,  an  eminent  Frencl 
lawyer,  who  was  cousin  of  the  preceding.  He 
distinguished  himself  as  an  advocate,  and  com' 
posed,  by  order  of  the  chancellor  D’Aguesscau 
the  “History  of  Roman  Jurisprudence,”  foi 
which  he  was  named  censor-royal,  and  professoi 
in  the  Royal  College.  Besides  the  above  work, 
he  wrote  “ Miscellanies”  in  history  and  litera 
turc.  b.  at  Paris,  1705;  d.  1782. 

Tertullian,  Quintus  Septimus  Florens,  ter- 
tul'-li-an,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  was, 
according  to  St.  Jerome,  a native  of  Carthage] 
and  the  son  of  a centurion  in  the  employ  of  tho 
Roman  proconsul.  He  became  an  eminent 
rhetorician,  and  was  at  first  a pagan;  but  tho 
constancy  of  the  martyrs  converted  him  toj 
Christianity,  which  he  defended  with  great  zeal 
and  eloquence.  From  Carthage  lie  went  to 
Rome,  and  in  the  persecution  under  Scvcrus, 
he  drew  up  a famous  apology  for  the  Christians. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  fell  into  the 
errors  of  Montanism.  The  best  editions  of  Ter- 
tullian’s  works  arethose  of  Itigaltius  and  ofSem- 
ler.  St.  Jerome  thus  speaks  of  his  writings : — 
“ What  more  learned— more  acute  than  Tcrtul- 
lian,  whose  * Apologv,’  and  books  against  the 
heathen,  embrace  all  the  learning  of  the  age!” 
n.  about  160;  d.  about  225. 

Terwesten,  Augustin,  tcr-ree'-ten,  a Dutch 
painter,  who  improved  himself  in  Italy,  whero 
lie  studied  the  works  of  the  best  masters.  By 
his  means  the  Academy  at  the  Hague  was  rc-l 
vived,  and  that  at  Berlin  instituted,  n.  at  the 
Hague,  1619;  n.  at  Berlin,  1711. — lie  had  two 
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brothers,  Elias  and  Matthew.  The  first  ex- 
celled in  painting  fruits  and  flowers,  and  died 
in  1724;  the  other  painted  historical  subjects, 
and  died  in  1735. 

Testi,  Fulvio,  tes'-te,  an  eminent  Italian  poet, 
and  accounted  the  Horace  of  modern  Italy.  He 
became  minister  of  state  to  the  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena; but,  being  accused  of  treason,  was  im- 
prisoned. b.  at  Ferrara,  1593;  d.  1646. 

Tetzel,  John,  tet'-zel,  a Dominican  monk  of 
the  16th  century,  who,  being  appointed  in  1517 
to  vend  the  indulgences  issued  by  Pope  Leo  X. 
for  the  completion  of  St.  Peter’s  church  at 
Rome,  represented  them  as  sufficient  for  the 
pardon  of  all  sins,  past,  present,  and  future. 
This  first  roused  the  indignation  of  Luther,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  primary  cause  of 
the  Reformation.  The  papal  government,  see- 
ing the  mischief  likely  to  accrue  from  the  in- 
discreet zeal  of  Tetzel,  severely  rebuked  him. 
He  returned  to  his  convent  at  Leipsic  in  1518, 
and  died  of  the  plague  in  the  following  year. 

Thackeeay,  William  Makepeace,  ihak-e-rai, 
a distinguished  English  novelist,  who  came  of 
an  old  Yorkshire  family,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India 
Company.  Born  in  the  East,  the  future  novelist 
was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  England,  and  re- 
ceived his  first  education  at  the  Charterhouse 
school,  afterwards  passing  to  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  where  he  had  as  contemporaries  the 
poet  Tennyson,  J.  M.  Kemble,  the  eminent 
Saxon  scholar,  and  other  young  men  who  sub- 
sequently became  famous  in  literature  and 
science.  Quitting  his  “ alma  mater”  without  a 
degree,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a respectable 
fortune,  he  formed  the  resolution  of  studying 
pictorial  art  as  a profession.  With  tills  view  he 
repaired  to  the  continent,  and  spent  some  time 
at  Weimar,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Gothe.  His  artist  life  was  continued  until  be- 
tween his  25th  and  30th  years,  when  he  relin- 
quished the  crayon  for  the  pen.  From  the 
commencement  of  his  literary  career  he  appears 
to  have  exhibited  high  qualities  as  a writer. 
His  progress  to  popularity  was  nevertheless 
slow.  He  is  understood  to  have  been  employed 
upon  the  “ Times”  newspaper  while  under  the 
editorship  of  Barnes;  but  it  was  in  consequence 
of  his  success  as  a contributor  to  “Fraser’s 
Magazine”  that  he  became  recognised  as  a 
witty,  elegant,  and  original  writer.  His  articles 
in  this  publication  were  signed  “ Michael  An- 
gelo Titmarsh ;”  and,  under  the  same  charac- 
teristic pseudonym,  he  produced,  separately, 
“The  Paris  Sketch-Book  ” “The  Second 
Funeral  of  Napoleon,”  in  three  letters  to  Miss 
Smith,  of  London ; and  the  “Chronicle  of  the 
Drum.”  As  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh,  ho  also 
put  forth  “The  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond;” 
‘Notes  of  a Journey  from  Cornhill  to  Grand 
Cairo;”  and  a series  of  Christmas  books,  en- 
titled “Our  Street,”  “Dr.  Birch  and  his  Young 
Jnends,”  “Mrs.  Perkins’s  Ball,”  “ Rebecca  and 
Kowena,”  and  “ The  Kicklcburys  on  the  Rhine,” 
to  the  second  edition  of  which  last  lie  added’a 
reply  to  a captious  critic  in  the  “Times,"  who 
charged  him  with  seeing  only  hard,  selfish,  and 
unamiablo  people  in  this  world.  His  general 
recognition  as  a great  English  writer  may  be 
said  to  date  from  the  time  of  his  publishing  his 
first  serial  novel,  “Vanity  Fair;  or,  a Novel 
without  a Hero."  But  though  the  public  had 
keen  long  in  making  the  discovery  that  a great 
and  original  genius  was  catering  for  it,  it  now 
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hastened  to  award  him  a position  in  the  same 
rank  with  the  first  novelist  of  the  time,  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens.  Mr.  Thackeray’s  reputation 
was  fully  maintained  by  his  subsequent  works ; 
everybody  being  charmed  by  his  wit,  his  beau- 
tiful style, — so  easy,  yet  so  strong, — so  full  of 
art,  but  of  art  so  delightfully  concealed.  “ The 
History  of  Pendennis,”  “ The  History  of  Henry 
Esmond,”  “The  Newcomes,”  “ The  Virginians,” 
— each  work  was  read  with  grateful  avidity  by 
the  countrymen  of  their  author.  His  historical 
studies  for  the  novel  of  “ Henry  Esmond,”  the 
action  of  which,  being  laid  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne,  naturally  included  Addison,  Steele,  and 
the  wits  of  that  day,  in  the  list  of  characters, 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  original  foundation 
for  those  brilliant  lectures  upon  the  English 
humourists  which  he  delivered  in  London,  the 
provinces,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Several  works  which  have  been  left  unnamed  in 
the  preceding  list  were  republished  in  an  edition 
of  his  “ Miscellanies ;”  a collection  which  in- 
cluded his  early  contributions  to  “ Fraser’s 
Magazine”  and  “ Punch,”— notably,  “ Jeames’s 
Diary,”  the  “ Snob  Papers,”  and  the  essays  of 
a “Fat  Contributor.”  In  England,  Scotland, 
and  the  United  States  during  his  second  visit 
in  1855-6,  were  also  delivered  his  lectures  upon 
the  “ Four  Georges,”  which,  at  a later  period, 
were  published  in  the  pages  of  the  “ Cornhill 
Magazine,”  a cheap  and  highly-popular  maga- 
zine, of  which  he  became  the  editor  on  its 
establishment  in  1860.  In  1857  he  presented 
himself  as  a candidate  for  the  representation  of 
the  city  of  Oxford  in  “Parliament;  but  was  re- 
jected by  that  constituency  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Cardwell.  His  last  work  was  “ Denis  Duval ; ” 
which  was  unfinished  at  his  death,  bein°- 
then  in  course  of  publication  in  the  Corn- 
hill Magazine.  A handsome  library  edition 
of  Ins  collected  works  with  the  original 
illustrations,  drawn  by  himself,  was  published 
in  1867-69.  b.  at  Calcutta,  1811 ; d.  in  Lon- 
don, 1863. 

Tha.ob.well,  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Joseph, 
G.C.B.  andK.H.  ,colonell6th  Lancers,  ihak'-well, 
served  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Irish  rebellion; 
but  obtaining  a cornetcy  in  the  15th  Hussars  in 
1800,  he  remained  in  that  corps  for  31  years, 
during  the  last  eleven  of  which  he  held  the 
command.  He  went  to  Spain  with  Sir  John 
Moore,  and  was  present  at  Corunna.  At  the 
battle  of  V ittoria  he  was  severely  wounded : at 
Waterloo  he  lost  his  left  arm,  and  had  two 
horses  shot  under  him.  In  India  he  served 
with  great  distinction,  commanding  the  cavalry 
in  the  first  Aifghan,  as  well  as  in  the  Gwalior 
and  the  two  Sikh  campaigns,  b.  1781 ; d.  1859. 

Thalbeeg,  Sigismund,  taV-bairg,  a distin- 
guished modern  German  pianist  and  musical 
composer,  who  was  educated  under  Hummel. 
In  his  15th  year  he  appeared  with  success  as  a 
performer,  and,  in  his  16th,  published  some  ex- 
cellent musical  compositions.  In  Paris,  London, 
and  Vienna,  he  achieved  the  highest  success 
as  a pianist,  and  exercised  a large  amount  of 
influence  over  the  formation  of  the  modern 
method  of  performing  upon  the  pianoforte.  He 
composed  variations  and  fantasias  upon  the 
operas  of  “The  Huguenots,”  “Don  Giovanni” 
“ La  Donna  del  Lago,”  &c.  His  “ Studies  for 
the  Pianoforte”  are  highly  esteemed,  and,  of  all 
the  modern  masters,  lie  was  most  successful 
in  training  pupils,  n.  1812. 

Thales,  thui'-lees,  a philosopher  of  antiquity, 
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who,  after  travelling  many  years,  particularly 
in  Egypt,  where  he  studied  mathematics,  re- 
turned to  his  native  place,  and  founded  a school 
of  philosophy,  generally  styled  the  Ionian 
school.  Among  his  disciples  were  Anaximander, 
Anaximenes,  and  Pythagoras,  and  he  was  ofton 
visited  by  Solon  and  Tlirasybulus.  He  is  gene- 
rally allowed  to  have  been  the  father  of  the 
Greek  philosophy,  and  stands  first  on  the  list 
of  the  seven  wise  men.  His  doctrine  was,  that 
water  is  the  first  principle  of  all  bodies ; and, 
according  to  Diogenes,  he  was  a believer  in  a 
deity  pervading  the  universe.  He  made  some 
inventions  in  geometry,  and  first  observed  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  sun.  He  likewise 
observed  the  nature  and  course  of  eclipses, 
n.  at  Miletus,  G40  n.c.;  d.  about  545  n.c. 

Thamasp,  Tamasp,  or  Thamas  I.,  tha'-raas, 
sofi  of  Persia,  was  the  son  of  Shah  Ismail,  and 
ascended  the  throne  in  1523.  He  defeated  the 
Usbeks,  took  Bagdad  in  1529,  and  conquered 
Shirvan  in  1538.  He  suppressed  a revolt  which 
his  two  brothers  had  excited  against  his  au- 
thority, and  recovered,  from  the  Ottomans, 
Bagdad  and  the  surrounding  territory,  as  well 
as  Kars,  which  had  been  for  a short  period 
under  the  domination  of  that  power,  b.  1514 ; 
poisoned,  1576. 

Thamasp  or  Tamasp  II.,  twelfth  sofi  of  Per- 
sia, ascended  the  throne  in  1729.  Attacked  on 
all  sides  by  the  Affghans,  the  Russians,  and  the 
Turks,  he  was  enabled,  at  first,  to  retain  his 
throne  by  the  aid  of  Nadir  Shah,  who,  after  de- 
featin  g the  Affghans, whose  king  he  put  to  death, 
turned  his  arms  against  and  deposed  Thamasp, 
in  1732.  b.  about  1698;  supposed  to  have  been 
killed,  1737. 

Thamasp,  or  Tahasp-Kouli-Khah.  {See 
Nadik  Shah.) 

Thebes',  John  Christian  Antony,  tai'-den,  a 
celebrated  German  surgeon,  who  entered  the 
army  of  the  king  of  Prussia  as  surgeon,  and, 
during  the  military  operations  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War,  displayed  so  much  skill  in  his  pro- 
fession, that  Frederick  promoted  him  to  the  post 
of  chief  military  surgeon.  After  thirty  years’ 
service,  he  commenced  writing  a series  of  works 
upon  surgery,  which  bear  the  impress  of  his 
long  experience,  and  are  highly  esteemed.  The 
theoretical  portion  of  them,  however,  being 
based  upon  an  antiquated  principle,  is  less  valu- 
able. b.  1714;  D.  1797. 

Thelltjsson,  Peter  Isaac,  thel'-lus-son,  a 
native  of  Geneva,  who  settled  as  a merchant  in 
London,  where  he  acquired  a prodigious  fortune, 
and  who,  at  his  death,  in  1797,  left  about 
£100,000  to  his  family,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
property,  considerably  above  half  a million,  was 
to  accumulate  to  a certain  period,  when,  if  there 
were  none  of  his  descendants  and  name  existing, 
the  whole  was  to  be  applied  by  Parliament 
towards  paying  off  the  national  debt.  _ The 
family  endeavoured  to  set  aside  the  will  in 
Chancery,  but  without  success ; and  it  was  not 
until  1859,  after  sixty  years  of  litigation,  that 
the  “ great  Thcllusson  will-case,”  the  oldest 
lawsuit  on  record,  was  decided. 

Thelwale,  John,  thel'-icall,  an  English 
writer,  who,  after  spending  sonic  time  in  the 
study  of  the  law,  relinquished  it  for  literature, 
lie  commenced  his  career  by  publishing  avolumo 
of  poems,  which  were  well  received,  and  attcr- 
wavds  became  editor  of  a magazine.  Master 
of  a ready  and  attractive  style,  he  joined  with 
Home  Tookc  and  other  political  orators  of  the 
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time,  and  gained  so  great  a reputation  by  his 
boldness  as  a political  reformer,  that  he  was  in- ! 
eluded  with  Horne  Tooke  and  Thomas  Hardy 
in  an  indictment  for  high  treason.  After  aj 
trial  of  five  days,  he  was  acquitted,  whereupon 
he  retired  to  Wales;  but,  in  1801,  commenced ! 
as  lecturer  and  tutor  in  elocution.  In  the  cure 
of  stammering  he  was  also  highly  successful, ; 
communicating  some  valuable  papers  upon  the 
subject  to  the  “Medical  and  Physical  Journal”  ! 
and  the  “Monthly  Magazine.”  He  was  the  I 
author  of  “ Poems  written  in  the  Tower  and  in  ; 
Newgate;”  “ The  Tribune ;”  “Political  Mis- 
cellanies;” “A  Letter  on  Stammering;"  “The 
Peripatetic ;”  and  a novel  called  “ The  Daughter  I 
of  Adoption.”  b.  in  London,  1764;  d.  1834. 

Themisoh,  them'-is-on,  a celebrated  Greek  , 
physician,  who  was  the  disciple  of  Asclepiades, 
and,  departing  from  the  old  system,  formed  a 
medical  sect  called  Methodiei,  which  was  op-  , 
posed  to  that  of  the  Empirici.  Flourished  in 
the  1st  century  before  Christ. 

Themistius,  the-mie'-ti-us,  a Greek  orator 
and  philosopher,  who  acquired  so  high  a repu- 
tation that,  though  a pagan,  Theodosius  the 
Great  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  son  Arcadia^, 
previously  to  which  he  had  been  nominated  by 
Julian  prefect  of  Constantinople.  He  was  very 
intimate  with  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle:  the  last  only  is  extant.  There  re- 
main some  of  his  discourses.  Flourished  in  the 
4th  century. 

Themistocles,  tlie-mis'-to-Tdees,  a celebrated 
Athenian  general,  who  signalized  himself  by  his 
courage  and  address  in  early  life,  and  fought 
bravely  at  Marathon,  under  Miltiades.  When 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  in  4S0  b.c.,  Themistocles 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  republic,  and 
in  this  capacity  the  fleet  was  intrusted  to  his 
command.  The  jealous  rivalry  of  the  generals 
in  command  of  the  allied  Grecian  fleet  would 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  cause,  had  not  The- 
mistocles freely  relinquished  his  pretensions, 
and  nominated  his  rival,  Eurybiades,  as  head  of 
the  expedition.  The  Persian  fleet  was  some- 
what distressed  at  Artemisium  by  a violent 
storm  and  the  feeble  attack  of  the  Greeks;  but 
it  was  owing  to  Themistocles  that  a decisive 
battle  was  subsequently  fought : for  the  Greeks, 
actuated  by  different  views,  were  unwilling  to 
make  a stand  at  sea  against  the  enemy;  The- 
mistocles, however,  sent  intelligence  of  their 
intentions  to  the  Persian  monarch.  Xerxes,  by 
immediately  blocking  them  with  his  fleet  in  the 
Bay  of  Salamis,  prevented  their  escape,  and 
obliged  them  to  fight  for  their  safety,  as  well  as 
for  the  honour  of  their  country.  This  battle, 
which  was  fought  near  the  island  of  Salamis, 
4S0  n.c.,  was  decisive,  the  Greeks  obtaining  the 
victory.  Further  to  insure  the  peace  of  his 
country,  Themistocles  informed  the  Asiatic 
monarch,  that  the  Greeks  had  conspired  to  cut 
down  the  bridge  which  he  had  built  across  the 
Hellespont,  and  to  prevent  his  retreat  into 
Asia.  Xerxes  hastened  from  Greece,  left  his 
forces  without  a general,  and  his  fleets  an  easy 
conquest  to  the  Greeks.  Upon  his  return, 
Themistocles  was  received  with  the  greatest 
honours,  and,  by  his  prudent  administration, 
Athens  was  soon  fortified  with  strong  walls,  the 
Pincus  was  rebuilt,  and  her  harbours  were  filled 
with  a numerous  and  powerful  navy,  which 
rendered  her  the  mistress  of  Greece.  \ et,  in 
the  midst  of  this  glory,  the  conqueror  of  Xerxes 
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incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  countrymen.  He 
was  banished  from  the  city,  and  obliged  to  seek 
the  protection  of  a monarch  whose  fleets  lie  had 
defeated,  and  whose  father  he  had  ruined. 
Artaxerxes  received  the  illustrious  Athenian 
with  kindness,  made  him  one  of  his  greatest 
favourites,  and,  according  to  oriental  custom, 
bestowed  three  rich  cities  upon  him,  to  provide 
him  with  bread,  wine,  and  meat.  But  Themis- 
tocles  still  remembered  that  Athens  gave  him 
birth,  and,  according  to  some  writers,  the  wish 
of  not  injuring  his  country,  and  therefore  his 
inability  of  carrying  on  war  against  Greece,  at 
the  request  of  Artaxerxes,  obliged  him  to  destroy 
himself  by  poison,  or  drinking  bull’s  blood.  The 
manner  of  his  death,  however,  is  uncertain.  His 
remains  were  conveyed  to  Attica,  and  honoured 
with  a magnificent  tomb  by  the  Athenians,  who 
too  late  repented  of  their  cruelty  to  the  saviour 
of  his  country,  b.  about  514  b.c.;  d.  about 
419  b.c. 

.Thejtistogents,  ilie-mis-toj'-e-nees,  a Greek 
historian,  referred  to  by  Xenophon  as  the  author 
of  an  account  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus.  It  is, 

, however,  conjectured  that  Xenophon  alluded  to 
his  own  history— the  “Anabasis,"  as  the  work 
of  another  writer. 

Thenard,  Louis  Jacques,  Baron,  tain'-ar,  a 
celebrated  French  chemist,  who  in  his  20th  year 
became  demonstrator  in  chemistry  at  the  Poly- 
technic School  at  Paris.  He  subsequently  rose 
to  the  position  of  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
College  of  France.  Charles  X.  created  him  a 
baron  in  1824.  In  1833  he  was  nominated  a 
peer  of  France,  having  in  the  meanwhile  been 
appointed  professor  in  the  university.  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  chemists  in  the  early 
portion  of  the  19th  century,  he  was  the  author, 
among  other  valuable  works,  of  “Physico- 
Chemical  Researches,”  “Elementary  Treatise 
on  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  Practical,”  which 
latter  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  its  kind,  and 
has  been  reproduced  in  the  German  language. 
He  likewise  enriched  the  scientific  journals  of 
France  with  treatises  upon  almost  every  de- 
partment of  chemistry,  b.  1777  ; d.  1857. 

Theobald,  Louis,  the'-o-bawld,  an  English 
dramatic  author,  who  wrote  several  pieces 
of  little  merit.  He  is  chiefly  known  by  his 
edition  of  Shakspere,  which,  though  depre- 
ciated by  Warburton,  possesses  considerable 
merit,  and  shows  no  want  of  judgment.  As  an 
editor  of  Shakspere,  he  was  vastly  superior  to 
Pope,  whose  edition  he  criticised  in  a pamphlet 
entitled  “Shakspere  Restored;  or,  Specimens 
of  Blunders  committed  and  unamended  in 
Pope’s  Edition.”  For  this,  Pope  assailed  Theo- 
bald with  all  his  powers  of  ridicule,  and  made 
him  the  hero  of  the  “ Bunciad.”  Theobald  re- 
venged himself  in  an  admirable  way : he  pro- 
duced an  edition  of  Shakspere  which  extin- 
guished the  inaccurate  one  of  Pope.  Pope  and 
Theobald  afterwards  became  reconciled,  and  the 
former  substituted  Colley  Cibber  for  Theobald, 
as  the  chief  dunce  in  his  satire.  He  was  like- 
wise the  author  of  a Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  some  periodical  papers  inserted  in  a weekly 
journal  of  his  time.  b.  at  Sittingbourne,  Kent, 
date  unknown  ; n.  1744. 

. Theobaldus,  or  Tebaldus,  te-bal'-dus,  a 
French  prelate,  who  wrote  a theological  and 
didactic  poem  upon  twelve  animals— the  lion, 
eagle,  serpent,  ant,  fox,  stag,  spider,  whale, 
centaur  and  siren,  elephant,  dove,  and  panther. 
After  describing  the  habits  of  these  animals,  he 
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proceeds  to  make  a series  of  moral  and  religious 
speculations  thereupon.  The  poem  has  likewise 
been  attributed  to  Hildebert,  archbishop  of 
Tours,  The  title  Jof  the  work,  which  was  first 
printed  at  Antwerp  in  14S2,  is  “Physiologus  tie 
Naturis  Duodecim  Animalium.” 

Theocritus,  the-oh'-ri-tus,  a Greek  bucolic 
poet,  of  whom  little  is  known  beyond  the  fact 
that  his  friend  and  patron  was  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus.  He  is  said  to  have  been  strangled  by 
order  of  Hiero,  King  of  Syracuse,  for  having 
written  a satire  against  him.  Of  his  various 
works,  we  have  only  his  “Idylls,”  and  some 
epigrams.  Lived  about  280  b.c. 

Theodatus,  tlie-od'-a-tus,  king  of  the  Goths 
in  Italy,  was  placed  on  the  throne  in  534,  by  his 
cousin  Amalasoutha,  whom  he  married ; but 
some  time  afterwards  caused  to  be  strangled. 
The  emperor  Justinian  declared  war  against 
him,  and  Belisarius,  his  general,  marched  into 
Italy  ; on  which  the  soldiers  of  Theodatus  de- 
posed him,  and  placed  on  the  throne  Vitiges, 
who  put  Theodatus  to  death,  in  536. 

Theodore,  tlie'-o-dore,  an  adventurer  of 
low  birth,  who  contrived  to  raise  himself  to 
the  position  of  negus  or  emperor  of  Abyssinia. 
His  name  was  originally  Kassai,  which  he 
changed  for  that  of  Theodore  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  putting  forth  his  claim, 
at  the  same  time,  to  be  a lineal  descen- 
dant of  Menilek,  the  reputed  son  of  Solomon 
and  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  At  first  he  entered 
the  service  of  one  of  the  petty  princes  of  the 
country,  but  he  gained  possession  of  liis  ter- 
ritories, and  ultimately  of  the  greater  part 
of  Abyssinia  by  his  intrigues  with  the  lead- 
ing chieftains  and  his  manifest  military  genius, 
being  crowned  as  emperor  in  1855.  He 
sought  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, but  his  overtures  were  misunderstood 
or  neglected,  and  in  revenge  for  the  fan- 
cied slight,  he  imprisoned  the  British  con- 
sul and  several  British  officers  and  Europeans 
who  had  visited  or  settled  in  the  country. 
Peaceful  means  having  failed  to  procure 
their  release,  the  government  sent  an  expe- 
dition against  Theodore  in  1867-68.  The 
Emperor  gave  up  the  prisoners  and  shot  him- 
self when  the  British  troops  captured  Mag- 
dala,  April  13,  1868.  n.  at  Quard,  in  Western 
Amliara,  about  1810. 

Theodoric,  the-od'-o-rilc,  king  of  the  Ostro- 
goths in  Italy,  was  the  natural  son  of  Theodo- 
mir,  and  was  given  as  a hostage  to  the  emperor 
Leo  Magnus,  in  461.  He  rendered  great  services 
to  the  emperor  Zeno,  who  honoured  him  with  the 
consulate  in  434.  He  afterwards  defeated  and 
put  to  death  Odoaccr,  and  made  himself  master 
of  all  Italy.  In  509  he  espoused  a sister  cf 
Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks.  Theodoric  displayed 
the  qualities  of  a great  prince.  He  regulated 
the  administration  of  justice,  allayed  religious 
disputes,  revised  the  laws,  and  encouraged  com- 
merce. B.  455;  d.  526. 

Theodoric  I.,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  suc- 
ceeded Wallia  in  420.  During  the  interval 
426  to  436,  he  made  war  upon  the  Romans  three 
times,  and  attempted  to  take  the  city  of  Nar- 
bonne.  He  obtained  territory  both  in  Spain  and 
Gaul,  and  subsequently  became  the  ally  of  the 
Romans  against  AttiJa,  whom  he  deleated  at 
Chalons-sur-Marne  in  451,  but  lost  his  life  in 
the  battle.  His  son  Thorismund  succeeded  him. 

Thbodoric  II.,  son  of  Theodoric  I.,  acquired 
the  throno  by  tho  murder  of  his  brother  Thoris- 
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mund,  in  453,  but  was  liimself  killed  by  Euric, 
another  of  the  sons  of  Theodoric  I.  During-  his 
short  reign  he  increased  the  empire  of  the  Visi- 
goths, and  advanced  almost  as  far  as  the  Loire, 
lulled,  466. 

Theodorus  op  Mopsuestia,  the-od’-or-us,  so 
named  from  the  place  of  which  he  was  bishop, 
a city  in  Cilicia.  His  works,  which  favour  Nes- 
torianism  and  Soeinianism,  were  condemned  in 
the  fifth  general  council.  What  remains  is  a 
“ Commentary  on  thcTwelve  Greater  Prophets,” 
and  some  fragments.  He  is  held  in  great  re- 
spect by  the  Syrian  Christians,  d.  429. 

Theodorus  op  Cyrene,  whose  philosophy 
was  so  disliked,  that  ho  was  banished  from  his 
native  city.  He  repaired  to  Athens,  and  after- 
wards to  Egypt,  where  he  obtained  the  favour 
of  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  appointed  him  ambassa- 
dor to  Lysimachus.  He  was  styled  the  Atheist, 
for  haying  composed  a work  in  which  ho  denied 
the  existence  of  the  gods.  He  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  forerunners  of  Epicurus.  Flourished 
towards  the  close  of  the  4th  century  n.c. 

Theodorus  I.  succeeded  John  IV.  as  bishop 
of  Home  in  642.  He  excommunicated  Paulus, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  condemned  the 
heresy  of  the  Monothclites.  Ilis  successor  was 
Martin  I.  d.  649.. 

Theodorus  II.  succeeded  John  IX.  in  897, 
but  died  in  less  than  a month  after  his  election. 

Theodorus  Lascaris,  emperor  of  A'icaea. 
(See  Lascaris,  Theodore.) 

Theodorus,  or  Diodorus,  bishop  of  Tarsus, 
defended  the  Catholic  faith  against  the  emperor 
Valens,  who  was  an  Arian,  but  became  the 
favourite  of  Gratian.  He  was  the  author  of 
works  upon  theology  and  morals,  none  of  which 
are  extant,  d.  about  394. 

Theodorus  op  Caesarea  was  at  first  a monk 
at  Jerusalem,  but  repairing  to  Constantinople 
about  535,  obtained  the  favour  of  Justinian,  and 
was  nominated  archbishop  of  Csesarea.  After- 
wards he  was  excommunicated  and  deprived  of 
his  sec. 

TnEODOsius  I.,  the-o-do'-si-us,  a Boman 
emperor,  surnamed  the  Great.  His  father, 
Theodosius,  distinguished  himself  in  Britain 
and  Africa,  but  was  beheaded  by  order  of  Valens 
in  376.  The  son  was  called  to  court  by  Gratian, 
associated  with  himself  in  the  empire,  and  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Thrace  and  those  provinces 
which  Valentinian  had  possessed  in  the  East. 
He  defeated  the  Goths  in  several  actions,  and 
compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace.  His  fame 
spread  into  Persia,  and  Sapor  III.  solicited  his 
alliance.  In  335  a conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him,  but  it  was  discovered,  and  Theo- 
dosius displayed  the  magnanimity  of  his  dispo- 
sition by  pardoning  the  criminals.  But  in  390 
he  tarnished  his  fame  in  causing  the  inhabitants 
of  Thessaloniea  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  on  ac- 
count of  an  insurrection  which  had  taken  place 
in  that  city.  St.  Ambrose  was  so  struck  with 
horror  by  this  transaction,  that  he  refused  to 
admit  Theodosius  into  the  church  till  he  had 
performed  penance  during  eight  months.  The 
emperor,  having  defeated  Maximus,  marched  to 
Borne,  where  he  received  the  honours  of  a 
triumph ; after  which  lie  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople and  defeated  tho  barbarians  who  had 
ravaged  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  He  then 
turned  his  arms  against  the  usurper  Eugenius, 
who  bad  been  placed  on  the  throne  after  tho 
murder  of  Valentinian.  Having  defeated  him 
at  Aquileia,  ho  caused  him  to  be  beheaded,  in 
1016 
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394.  He  thus  became  emperor  of  the  whole : 
Boman  world,  and  was  preparing  to  reform  the 
administration  of  his  dominions  by  wise  edicts,  i 
when  his  health  gave  way.  Before  his  death  he  l 
nominated  his  son  Arcadius  to  the  empire  of  the  I 
East,  while  that  of  the  West  was  given  to  ' 
Honorius.  b.  345;  d.  at  Milan,  395. 

Theodosius  II.  was  grandson  of  the  preced-  < 
ing,  and  succeeded  his  lather  ArcadiuR,  in  403,  } 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  sister  Puleheria. 
She  caused  him  to  marry  Athenais,  daughter  of 
Leontius,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  who,  being  ■ 
baptized,  took  the  name  of  Eudoeia.  Ardabii-  i 
rius,  his  general,  defeated  the  Persians  with 
great  slaughter  near  the  Euphrates;  but.  Theo-  1 
dosius  was  less  fortunate  against  the  Huns,  who  | 
overran  tho  European  provinces,  so  that  the  ! 
emperor  w-as  obliged  to  purchase  a peace. 
Theodosius,  throughout  his  life,  was  emperor 
only  in  name,  the  whole  sovereignty  being  ex- 
ercised by  Puleheria,  his  sister.  During’  his 
reign,  the  celebrated  code  of  laws  known  as  the  I 
Theodosian  code,  was  promulgated,  b.  401; 
d.  450. 

Theodosius  III.  was  nominated  emperor  of  \ 
the  East  in  succession  to  Anastasius  II.,  in  71a,  ! 
by  the  troops  of  Anastasius.  He  at  first  refused  ■ 
the  crown,  but  was  forced  to  accept  it.  After  a ! 
reign  of  one  year  be  abdicated  in  favour  of 
Leo  III. 

THEODOTIONOf  EPHESUS. was 
of  the  Ebionite  sect  of  Christians,  and  made  a 
translation  into  Greek  of  the  Old  Testament,  j 
Flourished  early  in  the  2nd  century. 

Theodotus  op  Byzantium,  thc-od’-o-tug,  sur- 
named  the  Tanner,  from  his  occupation.  In 
the  persecution  under  Marcus  Aurelius  he  was 
arrested,  and,  to  save  his  life,  renounced  the 
Christian  religion.  The  faithful  having  re- 
proached him  for  his  apostasy,  he  invented  the 
heretical  notion  that  Christ  was  only  a man. 
He  was  excommunicated,  but  obtained  many 
followers,  who  were  called  Theodotians. 

Theognis,  the-og'-nis,  a Greek  elegiac  poet,  i 
There  remain  of  his  some  fragments  printed  in  1 
the  collection  of  comic  poets'  by  Aldus,  b.  at  j 
Megara,  and  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the 
6th  century. 

TnEON,  the' -on,  a Greek  sophist,  who  wrote  a ' 
poetical  treatise  of  rhetoric,  entitled  “ Progym- 
nasmata.”  Flourished  in  the  4th  century. 

Theon,  a celebrated  Greek  painter,  who  was 
accounted  one  of  the  first  artists  of  bis  time. 
His  paintings  are  alluded  to  by  Pliny,  Plutarch, 
and  iElian.  Flourished  under  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon. 

Theon  op  Alexandria,  surnamed  the 
Younger,  a philosopher  and  mathematician  in 
the  time  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  was  father  of 
the  celebrated  Hypatia.  He  wrote  a Com- 
mentary on  Euclid  and  on  Aratus.  Flourished 
in  the  4th  century. 

Tiieon  op  Smyrna,  surnamed  the  Elder,  a 
Platonic  philosopher,  who  is  stated  to  have 
composed  a work  upon  arithmetic, music, astro- 
nomy, and  geometry,  which  has  been  lost. 
Flourished  under  Ptolemy. 

Theophanes,  George,  thc-gf'-a-nees,  a Greek 
historian,  who  entered  into  the  monastic  state, 
and  was  received  with  distinction  at  the  seventh 
general  council;  but  was  exiled  by  the  emperor  1 
Leo  the  Armenian.  He  wrote  a chronicle  begin- 
ning where  Svneellus  ends,  and  reaching  to  tho 
reign  of  Michael  Curopalntus.  d.  818. 

TnEornANBS,  Prokopovitch,  a Bussian  Ids- 
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torian,  who  became  archbishop  of  Novgorod. 
He  wrote  the  “ Life  of  Peter  the  Great,”  and 
some  theological  treatises,  b.  1681 ; d.  1786. 

Theophania,  empress  of  the  East,  the-of - 
a-ne-a,  was  a woman  of  obscure  birth,  and 
having  become  the  wife  of  Eomanus  II., 
evinced  a treacherous  and  intriguing  disposi- 
tion. She  poisoned  her  husband  in  963,  and 
placed  her  paramour  Niccphorus  Phocas  upon 
the  throne,  whom  she  married,  but  caused  to 
be  assassinated,  in  order  that  shemight  espouse 
John  Zimisces.  The  latter,  however,  banished 
Theophania  shortly  after  being  proclaimed  em- 
peror. She  was  recalled  to  Constantinople  by 
lier  son  Basil  II.,  in  983. 

Theophilus,  the-of  '-i-lus,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
was  at  first  a heathen ; but  was  converted 
to  Christianity  on  reading  the  Bible.  His 
“ Defence  of  Christianity”  was  edited  by  Gesner, 
at  Zurich,  and  is  appended  to  the  works  of 
Justin.  Flourished  in  the  2nd  century. 

Theophilus,  emperor  of  the  East,  was  the 
son  and  successor  of  Michael  II.  He  punished 
with  great  severity  all  who  were  implicated  in 
the  murder  of  Leo  V. ; was  an  iconoclast,  and 
remained  almost  continually  at  war  with  the 
caliph  Motassem,  whose  native  city,  Zapetra,  in 
Syria,  he  destroyed.  Motassem,  however,  re- 
venged this  insult  by  sacking  Armorium,  the 
birthplace  of  Theophilus.  d.  842. 

Theophilus,  a jurist  of  Constantinople,  who, 
with  Dorotlieus  and  Trebonian,  compiled  the 
“Institutes  of  Justinian.”  Of  this  undertaking 
he  loft  an  excellent  paraphrase  in  Greek,  which 
was  discovered  in  the  16th  century,  at  Louvain. 
Flourished  in  the  6th  century. 

Theophilus  PnoTosPATHAKius.pro-fos-paf/j- 
a'-ri-us,  a Greek  writer  upon  medicine ; five  of 
whose  treatises  upon  anatomy  and  physiology 
are  extant.  Nothing  is  known  relative  to  his 
life.  Supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  7th  century. 

Theophilus,  sumamed  the  Monk  and  the 
Priest,  a Latin  writer,  who  composed  a work 
upon  painting  on  velvet,  wood,  and  in  fresco. 
The  work  also  treated  of  mosaics,  painting  on 
glass,  and  gave  some  curious  recipes  for  the 
mixing  of  colours.  Lived  in  the  12th  century. 

Theophrastus,  the-o-fras-tus,  a Greek  phi- 
losopher. Plato  was  his  first  master ; but  he 
afterwards  became  a disciple  of  Aristotle,  who 
had  a great  esteem  for  him,  and  gave  him  the 
surname  of  Theophrastus,  “ one  who  speaks 
divinely,”  his  original  name  being  Tyrtamus. 
He  succeeded  Aristotle  in  his  school  at  Athens, 
and  his  name  became  so  celebrated,  that  he 
was  attended  by  two  thousand  pupils,  who 
came  from  all  parts  of  Greece.  Only  a few 
of  his  works  are  extant;  the  most  important  of 
them  being,  “ History  of  Stones,”  of  which  Hill 
has  given  an  English  translation ; “ Treatise  of 
Plants,”  and  “ Moral  Characters these  have 
also  been  translated  into  English.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Aldus,  b.  at 
Eresus,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  about  370  b.c.; 
d.  at  Athens,  at  a very  advanced  age. 

TnEOPHTLACius,  the' -o-fiL-ac' -tun,  archbishop 
ofAchris,  and  metropolitan  of  Uulgariain  the 
lltli  century.  He  wrote  Commentaries  on  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  also  on  some 
of  the  minor  prophets  and  Epistles. 

Theotocopuli,  Dominic,  the' -o-to-cop' -u-li, 
an  eminent  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect, 
who  studied  under  Titian,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a Greek;  but  he  settled  at  Toledo,  and 
was  engaged  by  Philip  II.  to  decorate  the 
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Eseurial  with  his  works.  He  designed  several 
Spanish  churches,  and  executed  sculptures  for 
them.  d.  at  Toledo,  1625. — His  son  Manuel 
also  achieved  celebrity  as  a sculptor  and  archi- 
tect. He  designed  a portion  of  the  cathedral 
of  Toledo,  d.  1631. 

Theramenes,  the'-ram-e-nees,  an  Athenian 
philosopher  and  general,  was  one  of  the  thirty 
tyrants  who  assumed  the  government  of  Athens ; 
but  he  opposed  their  cruelties ; on  which  Critias, 
one  of  his  colleagues,  accused  him  of  being  an 
enemy  to  the  state,  and  Theramenes  was  con- 
demned to  take  poison,  404  b.c. 

Theresa,  St.,  te-re'-sa,  a Spanish  lady 
who  became  a Carmelite  nun,  and  was  the 
reformer  of  the  order,  founding  at  Avila 
in  1562,  a new  society  which  bore  the  name 
of  the  Barefooted  Carmelites.  This  “ saint,” 
who  seems  to  have  oscillated  during  early 
life  between  a liking  for  rigid  devotion,  and 
a zest  . for  worldly  frivolity,  wrote  an  accouut 
of  her  life,  detailing  her  intercourse  with  the 
spiritual  wrorld  while  on  earth,  b.  in  Castile, 
1515;  d.  1582. 

Thesiger,  Sir  Frederick,  thes'-i-jer,  a mo- 
dern English  lawyer,  who  at  first  served  as  a 
midshipman  in  the  royal  navy,  which  he  quitted 
to  study  the  law.  In  1818  he  was  called  to  the 
bar,  and  after  rising  to  a large  practice,  and 
becoming  the  leader  of  the  Home  circuit,  was  no- 
minated king’s  counsel  in  1834.  In  1840  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament  as  member  for  Wood- 
stock,  for  which  place  he  sat  until  1844,  when, 
on  being  appointed  solicitor-general  under  the 
Peel  ministry,  he  became  a candidate  for,  and 
was  elected  to  represent,  Abingdon.  At  the 
death  of  Sir  William  Follett  he  was  appointed 
attorney-general ; but  the  Peel  ministry  vacat- 
ing office  soon  afterwards,  he  retired  with  his 
party.  Under  the  Derby  administration  of  1852. 
lie  again  became  attorney-general,  and  loru 
chancellor,  as  Lord  Chelmsford,  in  1858  and 
1866.  b.  in  London,  1794. 

Thespis,  thes'-pis,  a Greek  poet  of  Attica, 
who,  according  to  the  ancient  tradition,  was 
the  inventor  of  tragedy.  He  went  from  town 
to  town  in  a waggon,  on  which  was  erected  a 
temporary  stage,  where  two  actors,  with  faces 
daubed  with  the  lees  of  wine,  entertained  the 
audience  with  choral  songs  and  speeches.  He 
is  said  to  have  written  tragedies,  which  are 
lost.  Flourished  about  535  b.c. 

Thessalus,  the'-sa-lus,  a Greek  physician, 
who  resided  at  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king  of 
Macedonia.  He  assisted  to  establish  the  sect 
of  Dogmatici,  called  also  the  Hippocratic  school. 
Some  of  the  writings  which  arc  known  under 
the  name  of  Hippocrates,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Thessalus.  Flourished  about 
360  b.c. 

Thessalus,  a Greek  physician,  who  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Methodici  school  of  me- 
dicine. His  vanity  was  so  excessive,  that  he 
styled  himself  “ the  conqueror  of  physicians.” 
Galen  accused  him  of  being  ignorant  of  the 
action  of  drugs.  Flourished  in  the  1st  century. 

Theudis,  thu'-dis,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  who 
was  elected  as  the  successor  of  Amalaric,  in  531. 
He  sustained  a war  against  the  Franks,  whom, 
in  642,  he  drove  out  of  Saragossa ; but  was 
repulsed  at  Ceuta  by  the  Greeks.  Although  an 
Arian,  ho  tolerated  the  orthodox  faith.  He  was 
the  last  of  the  Visigothie  kings  that  resided  in 
Spain.  Assassinated  at  Barcelona.  548. 

The'venot,  Melchisedeck,  taive1 -no,  a learned 
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French  writer,  who  became  Keeper  of  the 
Royal  Library  of  France.  He  produced  a col- 
lcction  of -voyages  and  travels,  including  those 
of  Hakluyt  and  Purchas,  which  arc  "highly 
esteemed;  a “History  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,”  -of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  other  works,  b.  1621 ; x>.  1692. 

The'venot,  John,  a celebrated  French  tra- 
veller who  was  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
travelled  in  England,  Germany,  and  Italy ; and, 
having  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated 
D Ilerbelot  at  Rome,  he,  at  the  latter’s  surges- 
tion,  set  out  upon  a journey  of  exploration  in 
Asia.  After  visiting  Egypt,  Persia,  and  India, 
he  died  on  his  route  from  Ispahan  to  Tabriz 
He  made  a collection  of  the  plants  of  India  ami 
Persia,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels 
which  waspublished  after  his  death,  at  Amster- 
dam. He  introduced  coffee  into  France,  b at 
Paris,  1633;  d.  1667. 

Thibaut,  te'-bo,  fifth  count  of  Champagne, 
and  first  king  of  Navarre,  succeeded  to  the 
crown  of  Navarre  at  the  death  of  Sancho  the 
Strong,  in  1234,  and  in  1239  set  out  upon  a cru- 
sade  in  the  Holy  Land;  but  after  experiencing 
defeat  at  Ca?sarea  and  at  Ascalon,  lie  aban- 
doned his  army  to  its  fate,  and  returned  to  his 
kingdom.  Sixty-six  poems  are  said  to  have 
been  written  by  him ; on  account  of  which  he 
takes  high  rank  among  the  Troubadours, 
n.  1201 ; d.  at  Pampeluna,  1253. 

Thibaut,  Anthony  Justus  Frederick,  an  emi- 
nent German  writer  upon  jurisprudence,  who 
became  a judge  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden, 
and  a knight.  His  writings,  which  are  highly 
esteemed,  principally  are,  “ On  the  Necessity 
of  a Common  Code  of  Laws  for  Germany,” 
“ Essays  on  Civil  Law,”  “ On  Several  Branches 
of  the  Theory  of  Law,”  and  “ On  Possession 
and  Prescription.”  b.  at  Hameln,  Hanover, 
1772 ; d.  1810. 

Thierry,  Amedee-Simon-Dominique,  tee'-er- 
re,  a French  historian,  who  became  master  of 
requests  in  the  council  of  state.  He  assisted 
liis  brother  Augustin  in  several  of  the  great 
works  produced  by  the  latter,  and  himself 
wrote,  “History  of  Gaul  under  the  Roman  Do- 
minion,” “ History  of  Attila,”  and  “ History  of 
the  Gauls,  from  the  most  remote  period  until 
the  Conquest  of  Gaul.”  b.  at  Blois,  1797. 

Thierry,  Jacques-Nicolas-Augustin,  a cele- 
brated French  historian,  who  was  at  first  a 
teacher  in  a school ; but  repairing  to  Paris  in 
1814,  he,  in  a few  years,  attracted  attention  by 
liis  contributions  to  the  liberal  journals  of  that 
metropolis.  In  1820  he  was  engaged  to  write  a 
scries  of  letters  upon  French  "history  for  the 
“ Courrier  Francais;”  but  his  opinionshaving 
been  attacked,  he  quitted  that  journal,  and  re- 
solved to  entirely  devote  himself  to  historical 
inquiry.  After  four  years  of  assiduous  study, 
he  produced  his  “ History  of  the  Conquest  of 
England  by  the  Normans,”  a work  which, 
despite  its  peculiar  theories,  lias  become  cele- 
brated, not  alone  in  France,  but  also  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany.  For  a time  his  eyesight  so 
far  failed  him  that  lie  was  reduced  to  a condi- 
tion of  total  blindness ; but  in  that  melancholy 
icriod  he  received  material  assistance  from 
fis  brother,  the  above-named,  and  his  wife, 
Julia  Thierry.  Consistent  in  his  principles, 
refusing  political  employment,  he  remained  a 
devoted  follower  of  historical  research,  finding 
in  that  course  of  life  something,  as  lie  himself 
expressed  it,  “ better  than  property— better 
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than  health.”  His  other  works  were,  “Ten I 
Years  of  Historical  Study,”  “ betters ’on  the 
History  of  France,”  “ Collections  of  Documents 
relative  to  the  History  of  France,”  and  the 
“ Times  of  the  Merovingians.”  As  an  historian,  ; 
he  is  excelled  by  neither  Michelet  nor  Guizot, 
the  greatest  historical  writers  of  his  country. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- 
Lettres.  b.  at  Blois,  1795  ; n.  1856. 

Thierry,  Julia,  a modern  French  authoress,  I 
was  the  wife  of  the  preceding,  and  besides  assist-  I 
ing  him  in  his  historical  labours,  she  herself  | 
produced  a number  of  interesting  works,  the 
most  important  of  which  were,  “ Pictures  of  I 
Manners  in  the  ISth  and  19th  Centuries and 
some  excellent  essays  for  the  “ Revue  des  Deux  i 
Mondes.”  n.  1844. 

Thiers,  Jean  Baptiste,  tee' -air,  a learned 
French  divine,  who,  after  being  a professor  in 
the  university  of  Paris,  obtained  the  benefice  of 
Champrond,  in  the  diocese  of  Chartres, where  he 
embroiled  himself  in  disputes  with  his  superiors 
respecting  ecclesiastical  dues.  He  wrote  a j 
treatise  on  “Superstitions  respecting  the  Sacra-  t 
meuts,”  “ A History  of  Perukes,”  and  several 
other  curious  works,  b.  at  Chartres,  about  1 
1636 ; n.  1703. 

Thikks,  Louis  Adolphe,  a celebrated  French  I 
statesman  and  historian.  It  was  intended  ! 
to  place  him  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  at  j 
Paris,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  a military 
career ; but  the  fall  of  the  empire,  and  the  peace 
which  ensued,  leaving  only  a faint  prospect  of  j 
success  to  a young  military  man  who  possessed 
no  influence,  he  resolved  to  adopt  the  law  as  a 
profession,  and  accordingly  entered  the  college 
of  Aix,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
talents  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  He 
set  up  in  practice  as  an  advocate ; but  meeting 
with  little  success,  resolved  to  apply  himself 
to  literature,  and,  with  that  view,  repaired  to 
Paris.  After  acquiring  some  celebrity  as  a writer  \ 
of  political  articles  for  various  French  news-  j 
papers,  he,  in  1823,  produced  the  first  volume  of  I 
the  “ History  of  the  French  Revolution."  This  : 
work,  which  was  not  completed  until  1S30,  had  ! 
but  little  success  at  the  outset.  The  revolution 
of  1830,  however,  allowed  him  to  take  a pro-  j 
minent  position.  With  Armand  Carrel,  lid-  I 
ranger,  and  others,  he  had  previously  exhibited 
great  energy  in  denouncing  the  governmental 
system  of  the  Bourbons;  and  when  Louis 
Philippe  became  the  constitutional  king  of 
France,  Thiers,  as  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of 
the  new  order  of  things,  was  rewarded  with  a 
post  in  the  ministry  of  Finance.  He  next  rose 
to  the  highest  reputation  as  a parliamentary 
orator,  and  upon  the  formation  of  the  Soult 
ministry,  in  1S32,  Thiers  became  minister  of  the 
Interior,  an  office  he  exchanged  for  the  ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1836.  As  a statesman,  he 
evinced  a policy  antagonistic  to  England,  and 
somewhat  in  favour  of  war.  Opposed  by  Guizot, 
ho  was  at  lencrth  supplanted  by  the  latter ; 
whereupon  Thiers  returned  to  authorship,  and 
devoted  his  leisure  to  the  composition  of  his 
“History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire.” 

In  politics  lie  was  regarded  as  one  of  tho 
leaders  of  the  opposition  to  the  measures  of  tho 
king  and  his  minister  Guizot,  until  tho  Revolu- 
tion of  1818.  At  that  period  lie  could  not 
succeed  in  attaining  to  a prominent  position, 
chiefly  distinguishing  himself  as  an  orator  in 
the  National  Assembly,  where  he  denounced 
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some  of  the  pet  schemes  of  the  republicans; 
such,  for  instance,  as  rights  of  labour,  the 
national  workshops,  and  other  socialistic 
theories.  As  au  adherent  to  the  cause  of  the 
Orleans  family,  he  was  exiled  from  France  at 
the  coup  d'etat.  He  took  up  his  residence  first 
at  Brussels,  and  then  in  London;  but  sub- 
sequently returned  to  the  French  capital  on 
declaring  his  acquiescence  with  the  empire. 
No  statesman  of  modern  times  has  been  more 
often  charged  with  want  of  earnestness  and  of 
principle.  As  an  historian,  his  brilliant  talents 
are  obscured  by  his  want  of  truth  and  candour. 
“He  has  unquestionably  surpassed  all  his  pre- 
decessors,” observes  an  eminent  critic,  “ in  the 
ease  and  vigour  of  his  style,  in  his  descriptive 
power,  in  his  delineation  of  the  character  of 
Napoleon,  in  his  view  of  the  organization  and 

inner  life  of  the  first  empire His  work  is 

the  picture  of  the  first  empire,  and  the  apotheosis 
of  its  chief.  The  representation,  indeed,  may 
not  always  be  accurate,  and  the  panegyric  not 

always  just But  we  complain  of  this 

history,  not  simply  for  its  mis-statements  of 
facts  and  its  false  political  reasonings,  but  also 
its  false  morality.  We  have  said  that  it  is  the 
aim  of  this  work  to  vindicate  the  first  empire. 
In  order  to  attain  this  end,  the  author’s  facts 
arc  strained  to  meet  a distorted  morality,  and 
his  judgment  is  often  strained  to  meet  a distor- 
tion of  facts.”  b.  at  Marseilles,  1797. 

Thion  de  la  Chaume,  Claude  Esprit,  tee'- 
awn(g)-dla-sJiome,  a celebrated  French  physician, 
who,  in  1782,  became  chief  physician  to  the 
troops  engaged  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  and 
there  distinguished  himself  by  his  arrangements 
for  the  cure  of  the  soldiers  attacked  by  fever. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  valuable  papers  on 
medical  subjects  ; but  his  death,  at  an  early  age, 
cut  short  a very  promising  career,  b.  at  Paris, 
1750;  d.  at  Montpellier,  1786. 

Thiblbt,  Styan,  thirl' -be,  a learned  English 
critic,  who  was  a doctor  of  laws  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  and  wrote  a tract  against 
Whiston  on  the  Trinity;  but  is  principally 
known  by  his  excellent  edition  of  Justin’s 
works,  b.  about  1692;  d.  1753. 

Thirlwall,  Dr.Conuop, thurV -wall,  amodern 
English  prelate  and  historical  writer,  who  at 
first  studied  for  the  legal  profession,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar;  but  subsequently  entered  into 
holy  orders,  and  became  bishop  of  St.  David’s. 
He  was  the  author  of  a “History  of  Greece,” 
and  alsb  assisted  in  making  a translation  of 
Niebuhr’s  “ History  of  Rome.”  b.  at  Stepney, 
1797. 

Tiiistlewood,  Arthur,  this'-el-wood,  memora- 
ble as  the  leader  of  the  “ Cato  Street”  conspira- 
tors in  1820,  was  the  son  of  a respectable  farmer 
near  Lincoln,  and  obtained  a lieutenant’s  com- 
mission in  the  militia  in  1797.  He  shortly  after 
married  a young  lady  with  a considerable  for- 
tune, but  who  died  about  eighteen  months  after 
their  union.  After  squandering  his  property  in 
dissipation  and  gambling,  he  went  to  London, 
and  from  thence  made  occasional  voyages  to 
America  and  France.  He  married  again,  and 
thereby  improved  his  circumstances;  but  he 
had  now  become  a professional  gambler,  and 
had  associated  himself  with  disail'cctcd  charac- 
ters, which  drew  on  him  the  notice  of  govern- 
ment. When  the  riots  in  Spa  Fields  took  place, 
ho  was  arrested  as  one  of  the  ringleaders ; but 
after  being  kept  some  time  in  confinement,  was 
liberated,  there  being  no  proof  of  his  guilt. 
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Shortly  after,  he  sent  a challenge  to  the  home 
secretary,  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  was  again  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  a considerable  time.  In- 
flamed with  resentment,  he  became  the  principal^ 
actor  in  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy,  the  object  of 
winch  was  to  murder  several  members  of  the 
administration,  while  at  a cabinet  dinner  at 
Lord  ITarrowby’s,  and  excite  an  insurrection  in 
the  metropolis.  Information  having  been  given 
to  the  ministers  by  a spy,  a party  of  police- 
officers,  supported  by  a company  of  the  guards, 
proceeded  to  the  place  of  meeting— a room  over 
some  stables  in  Cato  Street — where  the  con- 
spirators were  preparing  for  their  diabolical 
enterprise.  On  the  entrance  of  the  officers, 
Thistlewood  seized  a sword,  and  killed  the  fore- 
most oftliem,  named  Smithers,  on  the  spot.  Ho 
and  his  coadjutors,  however,  who  were  ignorant 
persons  of  the  lowest  class  of  society,  were 
secured,  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and 
suffered  as  traitors.  May  1,  1820.  b.  1772. 

TnoLucK,  Frederick  Augustus  Gottren, 
tol'-uk,  a celebrated  modern  German  theologian, 
who  became  professor  of  theology  at  Halle. 
His  most  important  works,  several  of  which 
were  translated  into  English,  are,  “ Translation 
and  Exposition  of  the  Psalms  ;”  “ Authenticity 
of  the  Evangelical  History”  (an  answer  to  the 
“Life  of  Jesus”  by  Strauss) ; “Sermons  on  the 
Chief  Phases  of  the  Christian  Faith  and  Life;” 
and  “ Hours  of  Devotion.”  b.  at  Breslau, 
1799. 

Thom,  James,  tom,  a Scotch  sculptor,  who  was 
brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a stonemason  ; but, 
having  taught  himself  the  art  of  sculpture, 
attracted  considerable  reputation  by  his  carv- 
ings, in  sandstone,  of  Tam  O’Shanter,  Souter 
Johnnie,  and  other  figures,  illustrative  of  the 
verses  of  Burns.  In  London,  the  exhibition  of 
his  works  was  at  one  time  very  popular ; but  in 
time  its  attractiveness  declined,  and  Thom  paid 
a visit  to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  so 
well  veceived,  that  he  resolved  to  settle  thei-e. 
He  subsequently  relinquished  sculpture,  and 
occupied  himself  with  farming  and  architecture. 
His  “Tam  O’Shanter”  and  “Souter  Johnnie” 
are  placed  near  the  Burns  monument  on  the 
banks  of  the  Doom  B.  in  Ayrshire,  1799;  d.  at 
New  York,  1850. 

Thom,  William,  a Scotch  poet,  called  “the 
weaver-poet  of  Inverury.”  In  his  tenth  year  ho 
was  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  a handloom 
weaver.  In  the  leisure  left  from  this  occupation, 
he  “ picked  up  a little  reading  and  writing 
made  an  attempt  to  acquire  the  Latin  language, 
but  was  defeated  for  want  of  time ; and  learned 
to  play  the  German  flute.  He  married,  and 
had  a family  of  four  children  ; but  in  1837,  in 
consequence  of  some  commercial  failures,  he  was 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  work  had  to  perform  a dreary  journey 
in  the  cold  weather,  from  his  residence  at  New- 
tyle,  near  Cupar  Angus,  in  Forfarshire,  to 
Aberdeen.  One  of  his  children  died  on  the 
journey.  Ilis  first  effort  as  a song-writer  was 
made  at  this  time.  He  composed  some  verses 
to  his  flute,  and,  by  ottering  copies  at  the  houses 
on  his  road,  obtained  the  means  of  proceed- 
ing to  his  destination.  Ho  subsequently  for- 
warded some  verses  to  the  “Aberdeen  Herald,” 
which  attracting  much  attention,  his  other 
poems  were  published.  Thom  was  invited  to 
London,  where  a dinner  was  given  in  his 
honour ; but,  after  his  return  to  Inverury,  ho 
fell  into  great  distress.  In  1841  he  produced  a 
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srfiall  volume  entitled  “ Rhymes  and  Recollec- 
tions of  a Handloom  Weaver,”  which  contained 
verses  of  great  melody  and  sweetness  of  sen- 
timent, combined  with  much  taste;  but  they 
were  far  from  receiving  the  success  to  which 
their  merits  entitled  them.  After  his  death,  a 
subscription  amounting  to  about  £250  was 
raised  for  his  destitute  family,  b.  at  Aberdeen, 
1799;  d.  at  inverury,  1850. 

Thomas  Catimpeatensis,  to' -mas,  a French 
writer,  who  was  a monk, taught  theology  at  Lou- 
vain, and  was  afterwards  celebrated  as  a preacher 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  lives  of  the  saints,  some  Latin 
poems,  and  a treatise  upon  morality,  entitled 
“Bonum  universale  de  Apibus.”  He  is  also 
stated  by  some  authors  to  have  made  transla- 
tions of  Aristotle.  His  biographies  are  included 
in  the  “Acta  Sanctorum”  of  the  Bollandists. 
B.  1201 ; d.  1270. 

Thomas,  William,  a learned  ^English  prelate, 
who  was,  in  1677,  consecrated  bishop  of  St.  Da- 
vid’s, whence  he  was  translated  to  Worcester. 
He  wrote  an  apology  for  the  Church  of  England ; 
“Roman  Oracles  Silenced;”  and  several  ser- 
mons. b.  at  Bristol,  1613 ; d.  1689. 

Thomas,  William,  an  eminent  English  divine, 
and  grandson  of  the  preceding.  An  industrious 
antiquary,  he  published  an  improved  edition  of 
Dugdale’s  “ History  of  Warwickshire,”  and  “A 
Survey  of  the  Cathedral  of  Worcester.”  d.  1738. 

Thomas,  Elizabeth,  an  English  poetess,  who, 
having  given  offence  to  Pope,  was,  under  the 
name  of  Corinna,  mentioned  in  no  honourable 
terms  in  the  “ Dunciad.”  b.  1675 ; n.  1730. 

Thomas,  Antoine  Leonard,  an  eminent  French 
author,  who,  at  an  early  age,  wrote  Reflections, 
historical  and  literary,  on  Voltaire’s  poem  of 
“Natural  Religion,”  in  which  he  defended 
Christianity  with  great  energy.  In  1759  his 
elogy  of  Marshal  Saxe  was  crowned  by  the 
French  Academy.  He  afterwards  celebrated 
the  memories  of  D’Aguesseau,  Duguav-Trouin, 
Sully,  Descartes,  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  He 
also  wrote  an  essay  on  the  Character,  Manners, 
and  Minds  of  Females  ; an  essay  upon  Eloges, 
and  some  poems,  b.  at  Clermont,  Auvergne, 
1732;  i).  1785. 

Thomas  a Becket.  (Nee  Becket,  Thomas  a.) 

Thomas  uKempis.  {See  Kempis,  Thomas  a.) 

Thomas  Aquinas.  {See  Aquinas,  Thomas.) 

Thomasin,  or  Tomasin,  tom-as'-in,  an  old 
German  poet,  who  produced  a poem  upon 
“ Courteous  Manners,”  which  is  lost ; but  there 
exists  by  him  a poem  entitled  “The  Italian 
Guest,”  which  was  in  reality  a philosophical 
treatise  on  the  physical  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
man.  This  poem,  which  is  a masterpiece  of 
early  German  literature,  has  never  been  pub- 
lished entire,  but  fragments  of  it  are  contained 
in  the  “ History  of  the  Poetical  Literature  of 
Germany,”  by  Gervinus.  Flourished  in  the 
13th  century. 

Thomasius,  James,  tho-ma'-si-us,  a learned 
German  professor,  who  was  the  tutor  of  Leib- 
nitz, and  was  distinguished  for  his  philosophical 
talents.  His  principal  works  are,  “ The  Origin 
of  Philosophical  and  Ecclesiastical  History;” 
and  several  learned  dissertations,  b.  1622; 
d.  1G84. 

i iioMASius,  Christian,  a celebrated  Ger- 
man writer,  and  son  of  the  preceding,  pub- 
lished a German  literary  journal,  for  some 
articles  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Leipsic 
and  go  to  Berlin.  The  king  of  Prussia  made 
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him  professor  of  law  in  the  university  of  Halid 
He  introduced  the  plan  of  delivering  lectures  in] 
German,  which,  before  his  time,  had  alwayd 
been  given  in  the  Latin  tongue.  A man  ofl 
great  learning  and  sound  sense,  he  was  the  de-1 
termined  enemy  of  old  prejudices,  pedantry,  and 
antiquated  superstitions.  Frederick  the  Grc-ati 
said  of  him,  “ He  denounced  trials  for  witch- 
craft so  loudly,  that  persons  began  to  be 
ashamed  of  them;  and  from  that  time  the 
female  sex  has  been  permitted  to  grow  old  and! 
die  in  peace.”  He  wrote  voluminously  upon! 
jurisprudence,  morals,  and  natural  law.  b.  at! 
Leipsic,  1655 ; d.  at  Halle,  1728. 

Thomond,  Thomas,  tom'-awn(g),  a French 
architect,  who,  at  the  Revolution,  emigrated  to  >! 
Russia,  and  became  a major  in  the  army  ofl 
that  country.  He  was  subsequently  extensively  • 
employed  as  an  architect,  for  which  profession  \ 
he  was  educated.  He  improved,  and  in  part : 
reconstructed,  the  great  theatre,  and  erected  the 
Exchange,  at  St.  Petersburg,  as  also  the  tomb  of 
the  emperor  Paul  at  Paulovska,  the  theatre  at  j 
Odessa,  &c.  b.  at  Nancy,  1759;  d.  in  Russia,  1813. 

Thompson,  Sir  Benjamin,  tom'-son.  (See  ; 
Rumfokd,  Count.) 

Thompson,  Edward,  an  English  poet,  who,  j 
in  early  life,  was  pressed  on  board  a man-of-war, 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  1757.  At 
the  end  of  the  war  he  retired  on  half-pay,  and 
occupied  himself  with  literature.  His  principal 
works  were  “ The  Soldier,”  a poem ; “ The  Cour- 
tezan “ Sailor’s  Letters ;”  a ludicrous  account 
of  the  jubilee  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  under  j 
the  title  of  “Trinculo’s  Trip  to  the  Jubilee;”  j 
“The  Fair  Quaker,”  a comedy  altered  from 
Shadwell ; and  an  edition  of  the  works  of  An- 
drew Marvell,  b.  at  Hull,  Yorkshire,  about 
1720;  d.  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  1786. 

Thompson,  William,  an  eminent  Irish  natu-  j 
ralist,  who  was  educated  for  a commercial 
career;  but  having,  while  an  apprentice  to  a i 
linendraper,  imbibed  a taste  for  natural  history, 
from  a perusal  of  Bewick’s  “British  Birds,”  he  ! 
followed  it  as  an  amateur  during  several  years, 
and  at  length  abandoned  business  for  natural  j 
science.  In  1841  he  was  permitted  to  accompany 
Professor  Edward  Forbes  upon  a voyage  of  obser- 
vation in  the  iEgean  Sea,  in  II.M.S.  Beacon.  He  I 
became  a member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  \ 
and  was  elected  president  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory and  Philosophical  Society  of  Belfast.  His  | 
most  important  contributions  to  science  were,  I 
“ On  Some  Rare  Irish  Birds ;”  “ On  the  Natural  | 
History  of  Ireland,  with  a Description  of  a New 
Genus  of  Fishes;”  “Report  on  the  Fauna  of 
Ireland,  division  Vertebrata;”  and  numerous 
papers  inserted  in  the  “Annals  of  Natural 
History.”  The  “ Bibliography”  of  the  Ray  So- 
ciety enumerates  more  than  seventy  papers 
upon  subjects  on  natural  history  by  him.  b.  at 
Belfast,  1805;  d.  in  London,  1852. 

Thompson,  Lieut. -General  ThomasPcrronet, 
a modern  English  politician  and  author,  who 
was  educated  at.  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge, 
where,  in  1802,  he  took  his  B.A.  degree.  After 
serving  for  a time  in  the  royal  navy,  he  entered 
upon  a military  career,  was  at  the  attack  upon  j 
Buenos  Ayres  in  1807,  and  subsequently  par- 
ticipated in  the  battles  of  Nivelle,  Nive,  Orthes,  I 
and  Toulouse.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  seere-  I 
tary  and  Arabic  interpreter  to  Sir  William  j 
Grant  Keir,  the  commander  of  the  expedition 
dispatched  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Subsequently 
to  his  return  to  England  in  1821,  he  was  asso*  | 
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dated  with  Jeremy  Bentham  and  Dr.  (afterwards 
Sir  John)  Bowring,  in  the  proprietorship  of  the 
“Westminster  Review.”  In  1827  he  produced 
his  “ Corn-Law  Catechism,”  which  may  be  said 
to  have  formed  the  basis  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  which  afterwards  sprang  into  existence. 
Free  trade  and  Parliamentary  reform  were  sub- 
jects to  which  his  pen  was  constantly  devoted, 
and  in  the  advocacy  of  which  he  wrote  articles 
for  the  “ Westminster  Review,”  pamphlets,  and 
letters  to  the  newspapers.  He  was  also  the 
assiduous  supporter  of  a liberal  policy  as  a 
speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  at  public 
meetings.  In  1854  he  was  promoted  to  the 
grade  of  major-general.  He  was  the  author, 
among  other  works,  of— “ Catechism  on  the 
Currency an  “ Enharmonic  Theory  of  Music 
and  “ Geometry  without  Axioms.”  A collected 
edition  of  his  works,  political  and  others,  was 
published  in  6 vols.  in  1843.  b.  at  Hull,  York- 
shire, 1783;  D.  1869. 

Thompson,  Rev.  R.  Anchor,  a modern  Eng- 
lish divine  and  writer  upon  theology,  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  became  master  of  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
His  principal  works  were,  “ Christian  Theism,” 
and  “Principles  of  Natural  Theology.”  3.  at 
Durham,  1821. 

Thoms,  William  John,  toms,  a modern  English 
antiquarian  writer,  who,  early  in  life,  was  ap- 
pointed to  a clerkship  in  the  secretary’s  office  at 
Chelsea  Hospital,  and  subsequently  became 
clerk  in  the  Printed  Papers  department  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  His  first  efforts  in  literature 
consisted  of  contributions  to  the  “Foreign 
Quarterly  Review.”  In  1828  he  produced  a 
collection  of  “ Early  Prose  Romances,”  and, 
subsequently,  “Lays  and  Legends  of  Various 
Nations,”  “Anecdotes  and  Traditions,”  an  edi- 
| . tion  of  Stow’s  “ Survey  of  London,”  and  a trans- 
lation of  Worsaae’s  “Primeval  Antiquities  of 
Denmark.”  He  was  secretary  of  the  Camden 
Society,  and  in  1549  started  “ Notes  and 
Queries,”  a work  containing  a profusion  of  valu- 
able articles,  b.  in  London,  1803. 

Thomson,  James,  torn' -son,  an  eminent  Scotch 
poet.  The  son  of  a clergyman,  he  was  educated 
at  Jedburgh,  and  afterwards  at  Edinburgh,  with 
a view  to  the  ministry  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, which  profession  he  declined.  Having 
written  his  poem  of  “ Winter,”  he  repaired  to 
London,  where,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he 
wandered  about  “ with  the  gaping  curiosity  of 
a new  comer;  his  attention  upon  everything 
rather  than  upon  his  pocket.”  In  consequence, 
he  lost  his  handkerchief  and  letters  of  recom- 
mendation. After  experiencing  many  of  the 
sharp  stings  of  poverty,  he  obtained  a publisher 
for  his  “ Winter,”  which,  however,  lay  unno- 
ticed for  a considerable  time.  Afterwards,  its 
great  merit  becoming  appreciated,  Thomson 
was  brought  into  notice  and  popularity.  He 
next  produced  his  “Summer,”  “Spring,”  and 
“ Autumn,"  and  a “ Poem  sacred  to  the  Memory 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.”  Thomson  accompanied 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Talbot,  son  of  the  lord  chancellor, 
on  his  travels ; and,  on  his  return,  settled  at 
Richmond,  in  narrow  circumstances.  He  pro- 
duced some  dramatic  pieces  of  considerable 
merit;  “ Liberty,”  a poem ; and  the  “ Castle  of 
Indolence,”  in  the  manner  of  Spenser.  But  his 
fame  rests  upon  the  poems  of  “ The  Seasons," 
to  which  even  Dr.  Johnson  has  borne  the  testi- 
mony of  approbation.  In  descriptive  scenery 
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and  pathetic  expression,  few  poets  will  be  found 
to  excel  Thomson.  “ Amidst  much  that  is  truly 
exquisite,”  says  an  eminent  authority,  “ both  in 
feeling  and  expression,  he  mingles  the  absurdi- 
ties of  a schoolboy’s  trite  commonplaces  and 
mechanical  contrivances  to  piece  out  his  verse;” 
but,  “ in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  he  is  a charm- 
ing poet,  and  one  whose  works  have  always 
been  the  delight  of  all  classes.”  About  two 
years  before  his  death  he  obtained  the  place  of 
surveyor-general  of  the  Leeward  Islands;  an 
office  he  paid  a deputy  to  fulfil,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  yielded  the  poet  about  £300  per 
annum,  b.  at  Ednam,  Roxburghshire,  1700; 
D.  1748;  D.  1869. 

Thomson,  Alexander,  a poet  and  miscella- 
neous writer;  author  of  “The  British  Par- 
nassus at  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,” 
a poem  in  four  cantos ; “ The  Paradise  of 
Taste,”  a poem;  “Pictures  of  Poetry,  Histori- 
cal, Biographical,  and  Critical,”  &c.  b.  1762; 
d.  1803. 

Thomson,  Dr.  Andrew,  a distinguished  divine 
and  leader  in  the  national  church  courts  of 
Scotland,  was  ordained  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Sprouston,  in  1802 ; removed  to  the  East  Church 
of  Perth,  in  1808,  where  he  laboured  till  1810, 
when  he  received  a presentation  to  the  New 
Grey  Friars’  church,  Edinburgh;  and  in  1814 
was  appointed  to  St.  George’s  church,  where  he 
was  especially  distinguished  and  rapidly  ex- 
tended his  reputation,  and  acquired  great  influ- 
ence. He  especially  distinguished  himself  by 
his  efforts  in  connexion  with  the  Bible  Society, 
and  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies,  b.  at  Sanquhar,  Dumfriesshire, 
1779  ; d.  1831. 

Thomson,  Rev.  John,  a distinguished  land- 
scape painter,  succeeded  his  father  as  minister 
of  Dailly,  Ayrshire,  in  1800,  and  was  translated 
to  Duddingstone,  near  Edinburgh,  in  1805, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death.  From  his 
boyhood  he  evinced  a strong  predilection  for 
art,  which  increased  with  time;  and  having 
early  become  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy,  he  produced  a variety  of 
landscapes,  which  placed  him  on  a level  with 
the  best  artists  of  his  country  and  age.  b.  1778 ; 
d.  1840. 

Thomson,  Anthony  Todd,  a modern  Scotch 
physician  and  writer  upon  medicine,  studied  at 
Edinburgh,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Brougham,  Lansdowne,  Jeffrey,  and  others, 
with  whom  he  was  associated  as  a member  of 
the  celebrated  Speculative  Society.  In  1800  ho 
established  himself  in  practice  in  London,  and, 
in  the  leisure  left  from  his  professional  pursuits, 
composed  a number  of  works  of  great  value.  The 
most  important  of  these  works  were,  “ Con- 
spectus Pharmacopue,”  “London  Dispensatory,” 
“ Lectures  on  Botany,”  and  some  articles  in  tho 
“ Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine.”  In  1828 
he  became  professor  of  materia  medica,  and  in 
1832  of  medical  jurisprudence,  in  the  London 
University,  now  University  College,  b.  at  Edin- 
burgh, 1778 ; d.  at  Ealing,  1849. 

Thomson,  Mrs.  Anthony  Todd,  a modem 
English  authoress,  who  was  the  wife, of  the 
preceding.  She  produced  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  Henry  VIII.;  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of 
Marlborough;  of  Viscountess  Sandon,  mistress 
of  the  robes  to  the  consort  of  George  II.; 
“Recollections  of  Literary  Characters  and 
Celebrated  Places,”  which  originally  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  “Bentley’s  Miscellany”  and 
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“ Fraser’s  Magazine,"  under  the  signature  of  “A 
Middle-aged  Man  j”  a title  which  she  took  in 
order,  as  she  says,  “ by  better  disguising  myself, 
I might,  at  that  time,  express  myself  the  more 
unreservedly.”  She  was  likewise  the  authoress 
of  some  novels  and  romances,  which  displayed 
considerable  talent  both  in  description  and  ob- 
servation. b.  1800;  d.  1862. 

Thomson,  Thomas,  a celebrated  Scotch  che- 
mist,, who  studied  under  Dr.  Black,  at  Edin- 
burgh. _ He  commenced  as  a lecturer  upon  che- 
mistry in  1802,  and  continued  to  perform  the 
same  functions  during  the  fifty  subsequent 
years.  For  the  “ Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  he 
wrote  articles  upon  chemistry,  mineralogy,  &c., 
and  also  acted  as  one  of  the  editors  of  that 
work.  The  employment  of  symbols  in  che- 
mistry was  first  suggested  by  him,  and  he  also 
distinguished  himself  by  his  elucidations  of  the 
atomic  theory  of  Dalton.  His  most  important 
works  were,  “System  of  Chemistry “Out- 
lines of  Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Mineral 
Analysis and  “ Brewing  and  Distillation.”  He 
was  the  projector  of  the  “ Annals  of  Philo- 
sophy,” a scientific  journal,  which  he  edited  for 
several  years.  In  1818  he  was  elected  professor 
of  chemistry  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  b. 
at  Crieff,  Perthshire,  1773 ; d.  at  Glasgow,  1852. 
— His  son,  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  became 
superintendent  of  the  East  India  Company’s 
botanic  gardens  at  Calcutta. 

Thoeburn,  Robert,  A.R.A.,  thor'-bern,  a fa- 
mous modern  miniature-painter,  studied  his  art 
in  the  Scottish  Academy  at  Edinburgh,  and  in 
1836  repaired  to  London,  where  he  soon  be- 
came the  favourite  miniature-painter  with  the 
court  and  aristocracy.  His  productions  were 
for  many  years  among  the  chief  attractions  of 
the  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy,  b.  at 
Dumfries,  Scotland,  1818. 

TnoKDO,  thor'-do,  a celebrated  Danish  jurist, 
who  made  a collection  of  the  civil  and  consti- 
tutional laws  of  Denmark,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  1377.  The  work  is  valuable  as  afford- 
ing materials  for  the  social  and  political  history 
of  Denmark.  An  edition  of  it  was  published  at 
Copenhagen  in  1508.  Thordo  was  chief  judge 
of  the  province  of  Jutland,  and  flourished  in 
the  14th  century. 

Thordson,  Sturla,  thord'-son,  a Danish 
statesman  and  historian,  who  was  the  nephew 
of  the  celebrated  Snorro  Sturleson,  whose  his- 
tory of  Denmark,  Iceland,  and  Norway  he  con- 
tinued. He  held  the  very  highest  office  under 
the  Danish  kings  Hacon  and  Magnus.  Only  a 
fragment  of  his  history  is  extant;  but  an  ab- 
stract of  it  is  given  in  the  “ Historia  Rerum 
Norvegicarum”  of  Torfaeus.  Thordscn  was 

B.  1218;  D.  1288. 

TnoriESBY,  Ralph,  iliores'-be , an  eminent 
English  topographer  and  antiquary,  who  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  wrote  the 
“Topography  of  Leeds.”  He  also  formed  a 
museum  at  Leeds,  which  was  very  rich  in  the 
departments  of  manuscripts  and  coins,  b.  at 
Leeds,  1658;  d.  1725. 

Thobtld,  Thomas,  thor'-ild,  a Swedish  poet, 
who  visited  England,  and,  while  there,  wrote 
two  pamphlets  in  Englisji.  lie  was  at  first  a 
great  admirer  oi  England,  where,  ho  said, 
“almost  everything  of  its  kind  is  the  best  I 
have  seen— the  beer,  the  theatre,  the  letters,  the 
sermons."  lie  subsequently,  however,  suffered 
a material  change  of  opinion.  His  works,  con- 
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were  published  at  Stockholm  in  1824.  b.  1759 

D.  1808. 

Thobnbury,  George  Walter,  thorn'-bur-e,  ; 
modern  English  litterateur , began  his  career  a; 
a contributor  to  a newspaper  in  Bristol,  and  ir 
1851  published  his  “ Lays  and  Legends  of  th< 
New  World,”  which  was  followed  by  a series  o 
papers  on  the  courts  of  the  Crystal  Palace;  by  a 
“History  of  the  Buccaneers,"  “Shaksperc’s 
England,”  “Songs  of  the  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads,”  “ Life  in  Spain  and  in  Turkey,” 
“ Life  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,”  &c.  He  was  also  a 
prolific  contributor  to  some  of  the  leading  maga- 
zines and  other  periodicals,  b.  1828. 

Thorndike,  Herbert,  thorn' -dike,  a learned 
English  divine,  who,  in  1643,  became  master  oi 
Sidney  College,  of  which  he  was  soon  after- 
wards deprived  for  his  adherence  to  the  cause 
of  Charles  I.  At  the  Restoration  he  obtained  a 
prebend  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  wrote  a 
folio  volume,  entitled  “ Epilogus,”  in  which  he 
defended  the  Church  of  England  with  great 
learning  and  ability.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  a “Treatise  on  Weights  and  Measures;” 
another  on  “Church  Censures;"  and  assisted 
Walton  in  his  edition  of  the  Polyglot  Bible. 
d.  1673. 

Thorneyckoft,  Sirs.  Mary,  thor’-ne-croft,  a 
modem  English  sculptor,  who  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  John  Francis,  the  sculptor,  by  whom 
she  was  taught  modelling  in  her  youth.  So 
great  was  her  progress,  that  in  her  twentieth 
year  she  attracted  notice  as  a talented  artist— 
her  “Penelope,”  and  “Ulysses  and  his  Dog,” 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  being  much 
admired.  In  1848  she  married,  and  proceeded 
to  Italy.  She  modelled  “Sappho  and  the 
Sleeping  Child,”  and,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Gibson,  was  selected  to  execute  busts  and 
statues  of  the  royal  children.  In  that  commis- 
sion she  acquitted  herself  so  well  as  to  become 
a favourite  scuiptor  with  the  court.  For  her 
Majesty,  Mrs.  Thorneyeroft  modelled  a statue  of 
the  Princess  Beatrice  floating  in  the  shell  of  a 
nautilus,  which  is  admitted  to  be  a work  of 
great  beauty,  b.  in  Norfolk,  1814. 

Thornhill,  Sir  James,  an  English  painter, 
whose  uncle,  the  famous  Dr.  Sydenham,  enabled 
him  to  pursue  his  inclination  for  painting,  in 
which  art  he  greatly  improved  himself  abroad. 
The  dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  the  Hospital  at  Green- 
wich, and  Hampton  Court  Palace,  exhibit  spe- 
cimens of  his  talents  as  a painter.  According 
to  Horace  Walpole,  he  received  only  forty  shil- 
lings a square  yard  for  his  paintings  on  the 
cupola  of  St.  Paul’s.  He  was  appointed  princi- 
pal painter  to  Queen  Anne,  and  George  I.  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He 
acquired  considerable  wealth  by  his  profession, 
and  became  a member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Hogarth  married  Iris  daughter.  B.  at 
Weymouth,  1676;  d.  1734. 

Thornton,  Bonnel,  thorn'-ton,  an  English 
poet  and  miscellaneous  writer.  In  1734  he  en- 
gaged with  George  Colman  and  others  in  a 
periodical  work  entitled  “The  Student,”  and 
afterwards  in  another  called  “ The  Connois- 
seur.” In  1766  he  published,  with  Colman  and 
Richard  Warner,  a translation  of  “Plautus,” 
and  the  year  following,  a burlesque  poem  upon 
the  physicians,  called  “The  Battle  of  tlio 
Wigs.”  b.  in  London,  1724;  d.  1768. 

'I'uoRNToy,  John  Robert,  a famous  botanist, 
was  educated  at  Cambridge;  and  having  ac- 
quired an  important  accession  of  fortune  by  the 
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death  of  his  brother,  resolved  to  pursue  medi- 
cine as  a profession,  and  became  a member  of 
Guy’s  Hospital.  After  studying  three  years  in 
London,  he  visited  the  Continent ; and,  return- 
ing to  the  metropolis,  commenced  practice.  In 
1798  he  published  a work  entitled  “ The  Phi- 
losophy of  Medicine,  or  Medical  Extracts  on 
the  Nature  of  Health  and  Disease and  soon 
after  brought  out  another  work,  called  “The 
Philosophy  of  Politics,”  &c.  His  chief  fame, 
however,  is  derived  from  his  magnificent 
“ Temple  of  Flora,  or  Garden  of  the  Botanist, 
Poet,  Painter,  and  Philosopher.”  b.  175S ; 
d.  1837. 

Thorwaldseh,  Bertel,  or  Albert,  thor- 
tcauld-sen,  a celebrated  Danish  sculptor,  who 
was  the  sou  of  a carver  in  wood  in  humble  cir- 
cumstauces.  Until  his  eleventh  year  he  worked 
at  the  same  business ; but  being  sent,  about  this 
time,  to  the  school  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  at 
Copenhagen,  he  made  such  progress,  that,  in 
two  years,  he  became  a better  carver  than  his 
father,  and  began  to  be  employed  upon  the 
figure-heads  of  ships.  At  seventeen  he  gained  a 
silver  medal  for  a bas-relief  of  Cupid  reposing, 
and  in  his  twenty-second  year  won  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Pine  Arts  Academy,  to  which  was 
added  a travelling  studentship  for  three  years, 
his  expenses  to  be  defrayed  by  the  government. 
In  1796  he  set  out  for  Italy  on  board  a Danish 
frigate,  and  in  the  following  year  landed  at 
Palermo.  After  a short  stay  at  Naples,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Home,  where  he  studied  and  worked 
under  the  auspices  of  his  countryman,  Zoega. 
An  accident  prevented  his  returning  home  at 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  and,  having  found 
patrons  at  Rome,  he  resolved  to  settle  there. 
He  modelled  a statue  of  Jason,  which  Canova 
spoke  of  as  being  in  “ a new  and  grand  style,” 
an  opinion  which  was  repeated  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Hope,  who,  accordingly,  visited  the  young 
sculptor’s  studio,  and  gave  him  a commission 
for  a marble  copy  of  the  work.  This  was  the 
first  success  of  Thorwaldsen,  who  thenceforth 
rose  rapidly  into  reputation.  His  bas-reliefs  of 
Summer  aud  Autumn,  the  “ Dance  of  the  Muses 
on  Helicon,”  “ Venus  with  the  Apple,”  “Cupid 
and  Psyche,”  the  “ Triumph  of  Alexander,”  for 
the  Quirinal  Palace,  and  other  works,  brought 
him  lame,  and  were  the  principal  efforts  of  his 
genius  during  his  first  sojourn  of  twenty-one 
years  at  Rome.  In  1819  he  returned  to  Copen- 
hagen, where  he  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm ; but  in  a year  he  again  set  out  for  Italy, 
passing  through  Germany  on  his  route.  His 
“St.John  in  the  Wilderness,”  and  the  monu- 
mental groups  to  Pius  VII.,  Poniatowski, 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  and  Copernicus,  were 
among  his  greatest  productions  executed  during 
liis  second  residence  in  Rome.  In  1838  his 
native  government  sent  a frigate  to  eonvty  him 
and  his  sculptures  to  Copenhagen,  where  lie  re- 
mained until  1811,  in  which  year  the  delicate 
state  of  his  health  caused  liim  to  return  to 
Italy.  In  1842  he  returned  to  Denmark  once 
more,  and  continued  to  reside  there  until  bis 
death.  In  addition  to  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, a few  others  may  be  cited  as  those  upon 
which  his  fame  rests  : these  are, — the  busts  of 
the  poets  IIolLerg  and  Oehlcnsclilagcr,  and  the 
statue  of  Lord  Byron ; which  latter  was  in- 
tended to  be  placed  in  Westminster  hbbey;  but 
the  necessary  permission  of  the  dean  being 
withheld,  it  remained  in  the  Custom  House 
during  twelve  years,  until  at  length  it  found  a 
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place  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Thorwaldsen  bequeathed  almost  the 
whole  of  his  personal  estate  for  the  founding  of 
a museum,  which  was  to  contain  all  his  works, 
either  originals  or  in  casts,  and  to  bear  his 
name.  This  museum  is  one  of  the  finest  build- 
ings in  Copenhagen,  and  forms  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  of  the  city.  The  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham  contains  several  casts  from  his 
works,  b.  at  Copenhagen,  1770;  d.  1844. 

< Thou,  J acques  Auguste  de,  too,  or,  as  he  styled 
himself  in  Latin,  “ Thuanus,”  a celebrated 
French  historian,  was  the  son  of  Christopher  de 
Thou,  first  president  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 
He  was  designedfor  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and 
his  uncle,  the  Bishop  of  Chartres,  resigned  some 
of  his  benefices  in  his  favour;  but  he  subse- 
quently relinquished  this  intention,  and  became 
a counsellor  to  the  Parliament,  and  one  of  its 
presidents.  Henry  III.  employed  him  on  an 
embassy  first  to  Vienna  and  next  to  Venice ; and 
Henry  IV.  admitted  him  into  his  councils,  and 
engaged  him  in  several  important  negotiations.. 
His  greatest  work  was  the  “ History  of  his  Own" 
Time  from  1545  to  1607,”  which  is  written  in  pure 
Latin,  and  with  great  fidelity.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  London,  1733.  His  Latin  poems  were 
printed  in  1611.  b.  at  Paris,  1553 ; d.  1617. — 
His  son,  Francois  Auguste  de  Thou,  was  libra- 
rian to  the  king;  but  having  been  charged  with 
participation  in  the  conspiracy  of  Cinq-Mars, 
lie  was  beheaded  at  Lyons  in  1642. 

Thouars,  Louis  Marie  Aubert  du  Petit,  too- 
ar,  an  eminent  French  botanist,  who  came  of  a 
rich  and  noble  family,  and,  at  an  early  age, 
entered  upon  a military  career ; but  Ins  love  of 
science  and  adventure  led  him  to  fit  out  a vessel 
in  which  he  and  his  brother  intended  to  go  in 
search  of  La  Perouse,  the  French  navigator. 
On  his  way  from  Paris  to  Brest,  where  his  ship 
lay,  he  was  arrested  by  the  revolutionists  as  an 
enemy  to  France,  and  thrown  into  prison  at 
Quimpcr.  In  a short  time  he  obtained  his  re- 
lease ; but  his  brother  having  sailed  in  the  in- 
terim, he  proceeded  in  search  of  him  to  the  Isle 
of  France,  whence  his  brother  had  sailed  before 
his  arrival.  Aubert  remained  in  the  island 
during  ten  years,  amassing  a large  body  of 
materials  for  the  scientific  works  which  he  pub- 
lished after  his  return  to  France  in  1802.  Four 
years  later  he  received  the  appointment  of  di- 
rector of  the  royal  nursery-ground  at  the  French 
capital.  His  most  important  works  were, 
“History  of  the  Vegetation  of  the  Islands  of 
France,  Bourbon,  and  Madagascar;”  “Essay 
on  the  Organization  of  Plants;”  and  “Miscel- 
lanies of  Botany  and  Travel.”  n.  in  Anjou, 
1756;  d.  at  Paris,  1831. 

Thouket,  Michael  Augustin,  too'-rai,  a dis- 
tinguished French  physician,  who  became  dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris.  He  pro- 
posed a successful  plan  for  the  removal  of  tho 
cemetery  of  the  Holy  Innocents  at  Paris,  which, 
having  long  been  used  as  the  chief  burial-ground 
of  the  French  capital,  had  become  a sourco  of 
great  unhealthiness.  He  wrote  some  valuablo 
papers  on  medicine,  b.  1749 ; d.  1810. 

Thouvknel,  Edouard  Antoine,  too-vai’-vel,  a 
French  diplomatist  and  statesman,  was  bred  to 
the  legal  profession,  and  after  finishing  his 
studies  travelled  for  somo  time  in  the  East,  and 
on  his  return  to  France  published  his  “ Impres- 
sions de  Voyage”  in  some  papers  on  Hungary 
and  Wallachia  which  appeared  in  the  “Revuo 
dcs  Deux  Mondcs.”  'llicse  papers  first  brought 
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him  into  notice,  and  determined  his  future  career 
as  a diplomatist.  In  1844  he  became  attached 
to  the  French  Legation  at  Brussels,  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  chosen  to  go  on  a mission  to 
Athens,  where  lie  remained  several  years. 
After  the  Revolution  of  February,  1848,  he  was 
sent  as  minister  to  Munich ; and  after  the  coup 
d’etat  of  1851,  filled  the  position  of  political  di- 
rector of  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs.  Ia  1855 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Constantinople, 
was  made  a senator  in  1859,  and  in  1861  became 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  which  he  held  for 
rather  more  than  a year,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  B.  1818  ; d.  1866. 

Thrasea  Paetus,  Lucius  or  Publius,  thra'- 
se-a  pe'-tus,  a Roman  senator,  and  member  of 
the  priestly  college,  who  was  the  only  one  in  the 
senate  courageous  enough  to  avow  his  detesta- 
tion of  the  murder  of  Agrippina  by  her  son,  the 
emperor  Nero.  This,  and  the  popularity  of 
Thrasea  with  the  most  honourable  men  among 
his  contemporaries,  caused  him  to  incur  the 
hatred  of  Nero,  who,  to  get  rid  of  him,  incited 
Cossutianus,  the  enemy  of  Thrasea,  to  charge 
him  with  being  an  enemy  to  the  state  and  to 
the  emperor.  The  degraded  senate  decreed  that 
he  should  die,  but  allowed  him  to  choose  his 
mode  of  death.  The  decree  was  conveyed  to 
Thrasea  at  his  villa,  and  the  senator  caused  the 
veins  of  both  his  arms  to  be  opened.  He  was 
the  author  of  a “ Biography  of  Cato  the  Younger,” 
which  is  lost,  but  is  said  to  have  been  used  by 
Plutarch  in  his  “ Lives.”  n.  66. 

Thrasybulus,  thrds-e-bu'-lua,  a celebrated 
Athenian  general,  who  in  the  time  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants  took  refuge  at  Thebes.  Having  gained 
some  followers,  he  marched  against  the  usurpers 
and  expelled  them.  In  commemoration  of  this 
triumph,  a yearly  festival  was  instituted  at 
Athens.  Thrasybulus  wisely  procured  the  pass- 
ing of  a general  amnesty,  which  decreed  that 
no  one  but  the  principals  should  be  punished 
for  the  atrocities  which  had  been  committed. 
He  subsequently  displayed  great  valour  in 
Thrace,  and  slew  the  Lacedaemonian  general 
with  his  own  hand.  Thrasybulus  was  surprised 
and  assassinated  in  bis  tent  by  the  people  of 
Aspcndas,  a town  of  Pamphylia,  389  B.c. 

Throckmorton, Sir  Nicholas, throh-mor'-ton, 
an  English  statesman,  who,  in  early  life,  became 
page  to  the  duke  of  Richmond,  natural  son  of 
Henry  VII L He  subsequently  served  under  the 
Protector  Somerset  in  the  Scottish  campaign, 
and  was  selected,  in  1547,  to  convey  to  London 
the  news  of  the  victory  gained  over  the  Scotch 
at  Musselburgh.  He  was  in  favour  under  Ed- 
ward VI.,  who  appointed  him  under-treasurer 
of  the  Mint,  and  bestowed  upon  him  some  valu- 
able estates.  After  the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  he 
was  charged  with  being  implicated  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Sir  William  Wyatt,  and  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower;  but,  on  being  brought  to  trial, 
he  so  ably  defended  himself,  as  to  gain  an  ac- 
quittal from  the  jury,  despite  the  threats  of  the 
chief  justice.  He  then  retired  to  France,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  persecutions  to  which,  as  a 
Protestant,  he  might  be  subjected  under  the 
reign  of  Mary.  Queen  Elizabeth,  upon  her  ac- 
cession, appointed  Throcmorton  chief  butler  of 
England  and  chamberlain  of  the  exchequer; 
but  in  1569  he  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
being  concerned  in  negotiating  a marriage  be- 
tween Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  and,  after  a short  confinement  in  the 
Tower,  was  released,  but  lost  his  places  under 
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the  crown.  His  death  occurred  shortly  altei 
wards,  b.  about  1513;  d.  1571. 

Ihucydides,  thu-sid'-i-dees,  a celebrate 
Greek  historian,  who  was  of  noble  birth,  anc 
on  arriving  at  maturity,  took  part  in  the  Pelc 
ponnesian  war;  but  failing  in  an  expeditioi 
with  which  he  had  been  intrusted,  he  wa 
banished,  and  in  his  exile  collected  material 
for  his  “ History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,' 
which  he  produced  after  his  return  from  banish 
ment.  The  best  edition  of  Thucydides  is  tha 
of  Bekker,  Berlin,  1821.  b.  471  b.c.  ; d.  un 
certain  when. 

Thulden,  Theodore  van,  tool'-den,  an  emi 
nent  Butch  painter,  who  was  the  pupil  anc 
favourite  of  Rubens,  and  painted  a great  numbei 
of  the  works  in  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg 
His  manner  so  closely  resembled  that  of  hi: 
master,  that  a painting  of  his,  “The  Martyr 
dom  of  St.  Andrew,”  contained  in  St.  Michael’! 
church  at  Ghent,  was  long  thought  to  be  the 
work  of  Rubens.  His  best  works  are  the  “St 
Sebastian,”  in  the  church  of  the  Bernardines  ai 
Mechlin ; an  “ Assumption  of  the  Virgin,”  ir 
the  Jesuits’  church  at  Bruges;  and  a series 
illustrative  of  the  life  of  St.  John  of  Matha.  in 
the  ecclesiastical  edifice  belonging  to  the  Ma- 
thurins,  at  Paris.  He  also  excelled  as  an  etcher, 
and  reproduced  forty-two  designs  by  Rubens, 
commemorating  the  entrance  of  the  Cardinal- 
infante  Ferdinand  into  Antwerp,  b.  at  Bois-le- 
Duc,  1607 ; d.  at  the  same  place,  1676. 

Thummel,  Moritz  August  von,  term'-el,  & 
German  writer,  who  was,  for  a period,  privy 
councillor  and  minister  to  Duke  Ernest  of 
Saxe-Coburg.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Wilhel- 
mine,”  a comic  poem  in  prose ; and  “ Travels! 
in  the  Southern  Provinces  of  France,”  which 
was  highly  praised  by  Schiller.  It  very  much 
resembles  the  “ Sentimental  Journey"  of 
Sterne,  and  is  interspersed  with  several  charm- 
ing pieces  of  verse  and  some  pleasing  narra- 
tives. His  complete  works  were  issued  in  six 
volumes,  b.  at  Schonfeld,  near  Leipzic,  1738 ; 
d.  at  Coburg,  1817. 

Thunberg,  Charles  Peter,  thoon'-lerg,  a cele- 
brated Swedish  botanist  and  traveller,  who  was 
the  disciple  of  Linnieus.  The  Dutch  East  India 
Company  sent  him  to  their  settlements  in 
Japan,  where  he  made  great  collections.  After 
this  he  went  to  Ceylon,  and  on  his  return  to 
Europe  became  professor  of  botany  at  Upsal. 
His  principal  works  were,  an  account  of  his 
travels,  a work  upon  the  Botany  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  “ Flora  Japonica."  b.  at 
Jonkoping,  Sweden,  1743;  D.  1S28. 

Tjiurloe,  John,  thur'-lo,  an  English  politi- 
cal writer,  who  was  educated  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  became  confidential  secretary  to 
Cromwell,  afterwards  holding  the  same  ap- 
pointment under  his  son  Richard.  Alter  the 
Restoration  he  was  committed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  custody  of  their  serjeant-at-arms 
on  a charge  of  treason,  but  was  soon  released. 
His  invaluable  state  papers  have  been  printed 
in  seven  volumes,  b.  in  Essex,  1616;  d.  in 
London,  1668. 

Thurlow,  Edward,  Lord,  an  eminent  English 
lawyer,  who  was  in  1754  called  to  the  bar,  and 
in  the  course  of  a few  years  rose  to  a high  repu- 
tation in  his  profession.  After  being  appointed 
king’s  counsel,  he  entered  Parliament,  and  was 
there  distinguished  as  a strenuous  supporter  of 
Lord  North’s  administration,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  policy  pursued  towards  the 
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Americans.  This  conduct  caused  him  to  gain  the 
favour  of  George  III.,  who  during  twenty  years 
evinced  considerable  personal  regard  for  him. 
He  was  appointed  solicitor-general  in  1770, 
attorney-general  in  the  following  year,  and 
in  1778  became  lord  chancellor,  being  at  the 
same  time  created  Baron  Thurlow.  He  held 
the  great  seal  during  the  four  subsequent  years, 
which  formed  the  term  of  the  North  ministry, 
and  was,  according  to  the  king’s  desire,  allowed 
to  retain  it  in  the  Rockingham  administration, 
which  supplanted  that  of  Thurlow’s  former 
colleagues.  His  opposition  to  the  new  cabinet 
was,  however,  so  energetic  and  so  clearly 
avowed,  that  his  continuance  in  office  was 
stoutly  opposed  by  Mr.  Fox.  On  the  death  of 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  Fox  assisted  Lord 
North  to  form  a coalition  ministry,  and  Thur- 
low,  although  the  king  desired  that  he  might 
continue  to  keep  possession  of  the  great  seal, 
was  compelled  to  resign  it.  He,  nevertheless, 
exercised  a large  share  of  influence  in  the 
national  councils,  as  a member  of  that  coterie 
termed  by  Junius  “ the  king’s  friends.”  When 
Pitt  became  minister,  in  1783,  Lord  Thurlow 
was  again  appointed  lord  chancellor,  and  re- 
tained the  office  during  the  nine  succeeding 
years.  At  length,  however,  he,  as  formerly  un- 
der the  Rockingham  ministry,  began  actually 
to  oppose  measures  which  Pitt  had  introduced 
into  Parliament.  Pitt  informed  the  king  that 
either  himself  or  Lord  Thurlow  must  retire; 
whereupon  his  majesty  intimated  to  Thurlow 
that  the  great  seal  must  pass  into  other  hands. 
Thurlow,  who  had  relied  upon  the  king’s 
friendship,  was  astonished  at  this  communica- 
tion, and  was  even  bold  enough  to  declare  that 
“ no  man  had  a right  to  treat  another  as  the 
king  had  treated  him.”  He  retired  in  1792. 
Subsequently,  on  a few  occasions,  he  voted 
against  his  former  colleagues,  and  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  consulted  on  legal  business 
by  the  royal  family ; but  from  this  period  until 
his  death  he  exerted  little  influence  on  public 
affairs.  An  interesting  account  of  an  interview 
between  himself  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  re- 
specting the  charges  brought  by  Lady  Douglas 
against  the  Princess  of  Wales,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  2nd  volume  of  “ Itomilly’s  Memoirs.” 
n.  near  Stowmarket,  Suffolk,  1732;  d.  at 
Brighton,  1806.  ( See  Lord  Campbell’s  “ Lives 
of  tne  Chancellors.”) 

TnunoT,  Francois,  ioo'-ro,  a French  naval 
officer,  who,  having  rendered  himself  con- 
spicuous by  his  courage  and  success  while  in 
command  of  a privateer,  was  invited  to  enter 
the  royal  navy,  and  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  live  frigates  and  a corvette,  destined 
to  make  a descent  on  the  British  coasts. 
He  sailed  on  this  expedition,  Oct.  15,  1759, 
and  arriving  at  Carrickfergus  Bay,  in  Ireland, 
Jan.  10, 1760,  the  troops  were  landed,  and  the 
place  surrendered  in  a few  days.  Thurot,  how- 
ever, soon  re-embarked  his  troops ; and,  on  his 
return  to  France,  his  vessels  were  attacked  by 
an  English  squadron,  and  he  was  killed  in  the 
engagement,  Jan.  20, 1760.  n.  1727. 

Tiarini,  Alexander,  te'-a-re'-ne,  a celebrated 
Italian  painter,  who  was  one  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  Bolognese  school.  He  painted  por- 
traits and  historical  subjects  in  a fine  style, 
n.  at  Bologna,  1577 ; n.  1668. 

Tibertus,  Claudius  Nero,  ii-be'-ri-ut,  a Ro- 
man emperor,  who  was  descended  from  the 
family  of  the  Claudii,  and  succeeded  Augustus 
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14  a.d.  In  his  early  years  he  commanded 
popularity  by  entertaining  the  people  with 
magnificent  shows  and  fights  of  gladiators. 
After  distinguishing  himself  as  a general  in 
various  parts,  he  was  rewarded  with  four  suc- 
cessive triumphs.  At  the  height  of  his  fame 
he  suddenly  retired  to  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
where  he  remained  during  eight  years.  Re- 
turning to  Rome,  2 a.d.,  he  was  invested  with 
the  command  of  the  Roman  armies  in  Illyricum, 
Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia,  and  seemed  to  divide 
the  sovereign  power  with  Augustus ; at  whose 
death,  Tiberius,  who  was  the  step-son  of  Augus- 
tus, and  had  been  adopted,  assumed  the  reins 
of  government.  The  beginning  of  his  reign 
seemed  to  promise  tranquillity  to  the  empire. 
Tiberius,  however,  soon  appeared  in  his  real 
character.  His  ingratitude  to  his  mother 
Livia,  and  his  tyrannical  oppression  and  mur- 
der of  many  noble  senators,  rendered  him 
odious  to  the  people.  The  armies  mutinied  in 
Pannonia  and  Germany ; but  the  tumults  were 
appeased  by  the  prudence  of  the  generals.  He 
beheld  the  triumphs  of  Germanicus  with  jea- 
lousy, indeed  dreaded  the  power  of  his  general, 
whose  death  at  Antioch  was,  as  some  suppose, 
accelerated  by  poison  and  the  secret  resentment 
of  the  emperor.  Not  only  his  relations  and 
friends,  but  the  great  and  opulent,  were  sacri- 
ficed to  his  ambition,  cruelty,  and  avarice ; and 
there  was  in  Rome  scarcely  a single  family  that 
did  not  reproach  Tiberius  with  the  loss  of  a 
brother,  a father,  or  a husband.  He  at  length 
retired  to  the  island  of  Caprere,  on  the  coast  of 
Campania,  where  he  gave  himself  up  to  infa- 
mous pleasures.  The  care  of  the  empire  was 
intrusted  to  his  favourite  Sejanus.  TibGrius. 
on  being  made  acquainted  with  the  tyrannical 
measures  of  Sejanus,  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death.  (See  Sejanus.)  Shortly  afterwards  he 
fell  into  a lethargy,  which  was  mistaken  for 
death,  and  Caligula,  his  favourite  and  the  son 
of  Germanicus,  was  proclaimed  emperor.  Tibe- 
rius, however,  recovered ; but  Macro,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Pr retori  an  guard,  caused  him  to 
be  suffocated.  The  character  of  Tiberius  has 
been  examined  with  particular  attention  by  his- 
torians, and  his  reign  is  the  subject  of  the  most 
perfect  and  elegant  of  all  the  compositions  of 
Tacitus.  Like  the  rest  of  the  emperors,  he 
received  divine  honours  after  death,  and  even 
during  his  life.  He  was  a patron  of  literalu-e 
and  the  arts,  and  was  the  author  of  some 
Greek  poems,  n.  at  Rome,  42  b.c.  ; d.  near 
Misenum,  37  a.d. 

Tiberius,  Constantine,  emperor  of  the  East, 
was  a Thracian,  and  was  brought  up  at  the 
court  of  Justinian.  Justin  II.,  the  successor 
of  the  latter,  took  Tiberius  into  his  favour, 
elevated  him  to  the  first  offices  in  the  state, 
and  in  674  appointed  him  his  colleague  in 
the  empire.  On  the  death  of  Justin,  in  678, 
Tiberius  became  sole  emperor.  His  armies  de- 
feated the  Persians,  and  he  reigned  with  great 
wisdom  and  moderation.  D.  682. 

Tiberius  Absimarus,  emperor  of  the  East, 
dethroned  Leontius  by  the  aid  of  the  patri- 
cian John,  and  defeated  the  Mohammedan  in- 
habitants of  Syria ; but  Justinian  II.,  who  had 
been  deposed  by  Leontius,  having  suddenly 
nppeared  before  Constantinople,  took  the  city. 
Tiberius  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  taken 
and  beheaded  by  Justinian,  705. 

Tiberius  Alexander,  prefect  of  Egypt,  was 
a Jew, and  had  adopted  heathenism.  In  quelling 
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an  insurrection  of  the  Jews  at  Alexandria, 
he  is  stated  to  have  put  to  death  upwards  of 
50,000  of  them.  He  was  a favourite  with  the 
emperor  Vespasian  and  his  successor  Titus, 
which  latter  he  accompanied  to  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem.  Flourished  in  the  1st  century. 

Tiberius  of  Alexandria,  was  a Greek 
grammarian,  who  composed  a number  of  rheto- 
rical treatises,  only  one  of  which  is  extant.  It 
is  published  in  the  “ Bhetores  Select!"  of  Gale. 
Flourished  in  the  4th  century. 

Tibullus,  Albius,  ti-bul'-lus,  a Boman  poet, 
who  was  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  was  at 
one  time  possessed  of  large  property,  a great 
part  of  which  he  appears  to  have  lost  under  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  He  led  a quiet  country  lii'e 
until  about  27  b.c.,  when  he  accompanied  his 
patron,  Valerius  Messala,  to  Aquitania.  Four 
books  of  his  “Elegies”  remain,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  elegance.  They  are  usually 
published  with  Catullus  and  Propertius.  His 
poems  have  been  translated  into  English  by 
Dart.  b.  about  57  b.c.;  d.  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  1st  century. 

Tickell,  Thomas,  iiek'-ell,  an  English  poet 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  who  became  fellow  of 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  Ho  translated  the 
first  book  ol'tiie  “ Iliad,”  the  earliest  portion  of 
which  Addison  preferred  to  that  of  Pope.  He 
also  wrote  some  papers  in  the  “Spectator,” 
and  acted  as  private  secretary  to  Addison  when 
he  was  secretary  of  state.  Tickell  subsequently 
became  secretary  to  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland, 
an  office  he  retained  until  his  death.  He  wrote 
a beautiful  poem  on  the  death  of  Addison,  and 
published  a collection  of  his  works,  b.  at  Bride- 
kirk,  Cumberland,  16S6;  d.  1740. 

Tickell,  Bichard,  an  English  poet  and  po- 
litical writer.  He  published  “ The  Project," 
and  the  “Wreath  of  Fashion,”  poems  which 
had  some  popularity  in  their  day.  But  his 
principal  effort  was  a pamphlet,  called  “Anti- 
cipation,” in  which,  in  1779,  he  imitated  the 
manner  and  style  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  also  adapted  the 
“ Gentle  Shepherd”  to  the  stage,  and  wrote  the 
“ Carnival  of  Venice,”  a comic  opera,  d.  1793. 

Ticknor,  George,  tick' -nor,  an  eminent  Ame- 
rican writer  and  philologist,  who,  after  complet- 
ing his  education  at  Dartmouth  College,  New 
Hampshire,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  which,  however,  he  subsequently  relin- 
quished to  follow  a literary  career.  In  order  to 
perfect  himself  in  the  modern  languages,  he 
spent  some  years  in  the  cities  of  Paris,  Borne, 
Madrid,  Bisbon,  London,  and  Edinburgh.  At 
the  last-mentioned  place  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  in  a letter  to 
Southey,  spoke  of  him  as  a “ wondrous  fellow 
for  romantic  lore  and  antiquarian  research, 
considering  his  country.”  In  1819  he  returned 
to  liis  native  country,  and  accepted  the  profes- 
sorship of  modern  languages  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, the  duties  of  which  office  he  fulfilled 
during  fifteen  years.  Although  his  lectures 
upon  European  literature  were  greatly  admired, 
he  published  nothing  until  1849,  having,  in  the 
meanwhile,  paid  a second  visit  to  Europe.  At 
the  last-named  date  he  produced  his  “ History 
of  Spanish  Literature;  with  Criticisms  on  the 
particular  Works,  and  Biographical  Notices  of 
Prominent  Writers.”  This  work  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  be  the  best  of  the  kind  ex- 
tant. It  has  been  reproduced  in  Spain  and 
Germany,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  1791. 
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Ticozzi,  Stefano,  tc-kot'-ze,  an  industrious  ! 
Italian  writer,  who  held  an  official  appointment 
under  Napoleon’s  administration  of  Italy;  but, 
after  the  fall  of  the  French  emperor,  he  was 
dismissed  from  his  place,  and  thenceforth  sup- 
ported himself  at  Milan,  by  literary  labour.  His  ! 
principal  productions  were,  “ A Dictionary  of 
Painting;”  “ Historical  Tales  from  the  Middle- 
Age  History  of  Italy,”  a continuation  of  Verri’s  ! 
“ History  of  Milan,”  and  a translation  of  Sis-  ! 
mondi’s  “ History  of  the  Italian  Bepublics.” 
b.  in  the  province  of  Como,  1762;  d.  1836. 

Tidejian,  Philip,  tee! -dayman,  a German 
painter,  who  was  the  disciple  of  Lairesse,  and 
painted  subjects  from  fabulous  history  and  alle- 
gory. b.  1657 ; D.  1715. 

Tieck,  Christian  Frederick,  teelc,  an  eminent  ' 
German  sculptor,  who  studied  under  Sehadow,  | 
and  subsequently  under  David,  at  Paris.  In  ! 
1801  he  repaired  to  Weimar,  where  he  became 
the  intimate  friend  of  Gothe,  and  was  engaged 
upon  the  sculptural  decorations  of  the  new 
palace.  He  accompanied  his  brother  Ludwig 
to  Italy  in  1805,  and,  while  there,  was  commis- 
sioned by  Madame  de  Stael  and  Ludwig,  crown 
prince  of  Bavaria,  to  execute  several  busts.  In  13 1> 
lie  established  himself  at  Berlin,  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  there,  and  was  engaged  to 
execute  many  of  the  most  important  public 
works  in  that  city.  His  most  celebrated  pro- 
ductions were,  a bust  of  Kiss,  the  sculptor  of 
the  “Amazon;”  of  Lessing,  Erasmus,  and 
Wallenstein,  for  the  Walhalla,  and  the  sculp- 
tural decorations  cf  the  Theatre  Boyal  and  the 
cathedral  of  Berlin.  Several  casts  from  his 
works  are  to  be  found  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham,  b.  at  Berlin,  1776 ; d.  there,  1851. 

Tieck,  Ludwig,  a celebrated  German  writer, 
and  elder  brother  of  the  preceding,  distin- 
guished himself  in  early  life  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Halle,  Gottingen,  and  Erlangen,  and, 
in  his  19  th  year,  made  his  first  effort  In  litera- 
ture, by  producing  “ Almansur,”  a prose  idyll. 
Some  plays  succeeded,  and  in  1793  a paraphrase 
of  Ben  Jonson’s  “ Volpone.”  Tales,  novels, 
tragedies  and  comedies,  a translation  of  “ Don 
Quixote,”  a collection  of  “ Volksmarclien,” 
(popular  legends),  and  reproductions  in  German 
of  Ben  Jonson’s  “ Epiccene,  or  the  Silent 
Woman,”  and  the  “Tempest"  of  Shakspcre, 
occupied  his  pen  up  to  the  year  1802.  “Love 
Songs,”  some  talcs  contributed  to  Selilegel’s 
“ Muscn-Almauach,”  and  several  translations 
from  Old  English  dramas,  mainly  occupied  him 
until  1817,  when  he  visited  England,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  literature  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period.  Subsequently  to  his  return,  he 
produced  translations  of  Green’s  “ Friar  Bacon,” 
Heywood’s  “ Lancashire  Witches,”  and  other 
works  of  the  period  preceding  Shakspcre.  Ho 
was  next  employed  in  assisting  Schlegel  to  pro- 
duce a translation  of  the  acknowledged  plays 
of  Sliakspere,— an  undertaking  which  was  ter- 
minated in  1829,  and  became  the  standard  text 
of  the  great  English  dramatist  in  Germany. 
Meanwhile  he  hail  written  a picturesque  narra- 
tive of  the  insurrection  in  the  Ccvennes,  and  a 
poem  upon  the  death  of  Camoens..  Several 
novels  followed,  and  in  1840  ho  was  invited  to 
Berlin  by  Frederick  William  IV.,  and  made  a 
privy  councillor,  liis  latest  employments  were 
in  editing  the  works  of  Novalis,  the  posthumous 
writings  of  Klcist  and  of  Linz,  and  in  producing 
a revised  and  collected  edition  of  liis  own 
works.  This  edition  was  published  at  Berlin, 
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in  twenty  volumes,  between  the  years  182S  and 
1S46.  “ He  died,”  says  an  eminent  authority, 
“ leaving  a name  which  may  rank  with  the 
highest  hi  his  native  country,  and  which  most 
Englishmen  may  reverence  as  that  which  in 
Germany  is  most  connected  with  popularizing 
the  fame  of  the  great  dramatic  poet  of  Eng- 
land.” b.  at  Berlin,  1773;  d.  there,  1853. 

Tiebemann,  Dietrich,  tee'-daUman,  a learned 
German  writer,  who  completed  his  education  at 
the  university  of  GSttingen,  where  he  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  Professor  Heyne.  Upon 
the  recommendation  of  that  learned  man,  he 
obtained  in  1766  the  appointment  of  professor 
of  the  Latin  arid  Greek  languages  at  Cassel, 
whence^  he  removed,  in  1786,  to  Marburg, 
where  lie  became  professor  of  philosophy.  His 
principal  works  were,  “ Essay  on  an  Explana- 
tion of  the  Origin  of  Language;”  “System  of 
the  Stoic  Philosophy;”  “ The  First  Philosophers 
of  Greece;”  “Spirit  of  Speculative  Philoso- 
phy ;”  and  “ Argumenta  Platonis.”  b.  near  Bre- 
men, 1743;  d.  1S03. 

Tiedehann,  Frederick,  an  eminent  German 
anatomist,  who,  in  1805,  became  professor  of 
physiology  and  anatomy  at  Landshut.  He  was 
the  author  of  “Zoology;”  “Anatomy  of  the 
Heart  of  Fishes;”  “Anatomy  of  the  Flying 
Lizard  or  Dragon;”  “Anatomy  of  Headless 
Monsters;”  “Arteries  of  the  Human  Body;” 
“Plates  of  the  Brain  of  Monkeys;”  and  the 
“Physiology  of  Man.”  In  1819  his  eldest  son, 
who  had  held  the  command  of  the  castle  of 
Rastadt,  was  executed  for  having  taken  part 
with  the  revolutionists.  This  event  so  deeply 
affected  him,  that  he  was  compelled  ta  relin- 
quish the  professorship  of  comparative  ana- 
tomy and  zoology,  which  he  had  held  with  great 
distinction  from  the  year  1816.  b.  at  Cassel, 
1781. 

Tiedge,  Christoph  August,  teej{r),  a cele- 
brated German  poet,  and  styled  the  “Nestor  of 
German  poetry,”  whose  works  consist  of  elegies, 
poetical  epistles,  &c.,  all  of  which  evince  a 
deeply  religious  character.  In  his  honour  the 
“Tiedge  Institution"  was  founded  at  Dresden. 
B.  at  Gardelegen,  in  Altmark,  1752  ; d.  1841. 

Tieeney,  George,  tcer-ne,  a distinguished 
English  statesman  and  political  writer,  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Cambridge,  studied  law, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  his  public  life,  Mr.  Tierney  attached 
himself  to  the  Whigs,  and  in  1796  was  chosen 
M.P.  for  Southwark.  He  soon  proved  himself 
an  able  debater,  and  was  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable opponents  of  Pitt.  During  a debate  in 
the  year  1798,  some  words  spoken  in  the  House 
were  the  cause  of  a duel  between  him  and  that 
statesman,  which,  however,  did  not  lead  to  any 
mischief  to  either  party.  When  Mr.  Addington 
became  minister,  in  1802,  he  made  Mr.  Tierney 
treasurer  of  the  navy.  In  1806,  under  the 
Grenville  administration,  he  became  president 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  but  went  out  of  office 
along  with  his  colleagues  early  in  the  following 
year.  He  lost  his  seat  for  Southwark  in  1806, 
and  subsequently  successively  sat  for  Athlonc, 
Bandonbridge,  Appleby,  and  Knaresborougli. 
On  the  formation  of  Canning’s  administration, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  mastership  of  the 
Mint;  from  which  he  retired,  with  Lord  Gode- 
rich, in  1828.  b.  1761 ; d.  1830. 

Tigkanes,  ti-grai'-nees,  king  of  Armenia, 
who  became  the  ally  of  Mithridates  the  Great, 
whose  daughter  Cleopatra  he  married,  and 
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whom  he  assisted  in  maintaining  a war  against 
the  Romans,  but  was  defeated  by  Lucullus  and 
Pompey.  By  a bribe  of  60,000  talents,  he  was 
allowed  to  keep  possession  of  his  throne. 
Flourished  in  the  1st  century  b.c. 

Tighanes,  prince  of  Armenia,  and  son  of  the 
preceding,  against  whom  he  revolted,  but  was 
defeated.  The  Romans,  however,  made  him 
king  of  Sophene.  He  was  afterwards  sent  in 
chains  to  Rome  by  Pompey. 

Tillemont,  Sebastien  Lcnain  de,  teel'- 
matvn(g),  a celebrated  French  historian  and 
critic,  who  was  educated  in  the  school  at  Port 
Royal,  and  became  one  of  the  great  ornaments 
of  that  society.  His  “ History  of  the  Emperors 
and  other  Princes  who  reigned  during  the  first 
six  Christian  Centuries,”  and  “Ecclesiastical 
History,”  are  written  with  great  iidelity  and 
clearness,  b.  at  Paris,  1637;  d.  1698. 

T i clock,  Alexander,  til'-lolc,  a Scotch  philo- 
sophical writer  and  inventor,  who  in  early  life 
applied  himself  to  making  improvements  in  the 
art  of  printing.  WitlF  Foulis,  the  eminent 
printer  of  Glasgow,  he  made  some  experiments 
with  a view  of  perfecting  the  process  in- 
vented by  Ged  of  Edinburgh,  of  making  casts 
of  pages  of  type.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
thirty  years  later,  that,  in  consequence  of  his 
representations  to  Earl  Stanhope,  the  process 
of  stereotyping  became  practically  applicable. 
In  1787  he  repaired  to  London,  and  there  be- 
came part-proprietor  and  editor  of  a daily 
evening  newspaper  called  the  “ Star.”  In  1790 
lie  offered  to  the  English  government  a plan 
for  preventing  the  forgery  of  bank-notes,  which 
not  being  entertained,  he  put  himself  into  com- 
munication with  the  French  authorities.  His 
negotiations  upon  this  subject  were,  however, 
brought  to  a sudden  termination  by  the  passing 
of  the  Treasonable  Correspondence  Bill.  In 
1797  he  started  the  “ Philosophical  Magazine,” 
and  likewise  commenced  the  publication  of 
the  “ M echanic’s  Oracle.”  Of  sincere  but  pecu- 
liar religious  opinions,  he  became  an  elder  or 
minister  of  a small  congregation  wlfo  styled 
themselves  Christian  Dissenters,  and  celebrated 
worship  in  a private  house.  In  1823  he  pro- 
duced a work  entitled  “Dissertations  Intro- 
ductory to  the  Study  and  Right  Understanding 
of  the  Language,  Structure,  and  Contents  of 
the  Apocalypse.”  He  was  a LL.D.,  and  mem- 
ber of  many  learned  societies;  but  upon  being 
proposed  for  election  as  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  he  was  declared  unfitted  to  receive 
that  distinction,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
proprietor  of  a newspaper.  He  continued  to 
edit  the  “ Star”  and  the  “ Philosophical  Maga- 
zine” until  within  a short  period  of  his  de- 
cease. The  latter  publication,  after  Tiiloch’s 
retirement  from  it,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Richard  Taylor.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he  produced  a series  of  papers  upon 
theological  subjects,  under  the  name  of  “ Bibli- 
cus.”  B.  at  Glasgow,  1759 ; d.  1825. 

Tillotson,  John,  til' -lot-son,  an  eminent 
English  prelate,  who  was  the  son  of  a clothier, 
and  received  his  education  at  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  chosen  fellow  in  1651, 
Though  bred  among  the  Puritans,  ho  con- 
formed, at  the  Restoration,  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  became  curate  of  Cheshunt,  in 
Hertfordshire.  In  1664  he  was  chosen  preacher 
to  the  Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  lecturer  of  St.  Lawrence’s 
church,  Jewry.  In  1666  he  took  his  degree  of 
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D.D. ; in  1670  he  was  made  prebendary,  and, 
two  years  afterwards,  dean  of  Canterbury.  He 
attended  Lord  Russell  on  the  scaffold,  and  en- 
deavoured to  prevail  on  him  to  acknowledge 
the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  a principle 
which  the  doctor  himself  had  afterwards  occa- 
sion to  renounce.  He  was  very  zealous  against 
popery  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  and  im- 
mediately after  the  Revolution  became  the 
confidential  friend  of  William  III.,  who  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  archbishopric  of  Canter- 
bury, after  the  deprivation  of  Dr.  Sancrol't. 
This  drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of  the  non- 
jurors, v'ho  put  forth  many  severe  animadver- 
sions upon  him.  His  sermons,  published  after 
his  death,  are  distinguished  by  their  perspicuity 
and  closeness  of  reasoning.  His  widow,  who 
was  a niece  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  left  only 
what  might  accrue  from  the  sale  of  the  arch- 
bishop’s works.  These  writings  were,  how- 
ever, so  popular,  that  the  lady  obtained,  it  is 
stated,  the  sum  of  £2500.  William  III.,  to 
evince  his  esteem  for  Dr.  Tillotson,  granted  his 
widow  a pension  of  £400,  and  at  a subsequent 
period  added  a second  one  amounting  to  £200, 
which  she  continued  to  receive  until  her  death. 
Tillotson’s  works  were  edited  and  published  by 
Birch,  in  3 vols.,  in  1752.  b.  at  Sowerby,  York- 
shire, 1630 ; d.  1694. 

Tilly,  or  Tilli,  John  Tserclas,  Count,  til'-le, 
a celebrated  general,  who  was  for  some  time  a 
member  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  which  he 
quitted  for  a military  life.  He  displayed  great 
courage  and  talents  in  Hungary  against  the 
Turks,  and  in  1620  held  the  command  of  the 
troops  under  Duke  Maximilian,  at  the  battle  of 
Prague.  He  exhibited  superior  abilities  in 
numerous  actions  in  the  German  wars,  and  was 
no  less  distinguished  by  his  humanity.  He 
was  at  last  defeated  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  of 
Sweden,  and  received  a mortal  wound  in  de- 
fending the  passage  of  the  Lech,  in  1632.  b.  at 
the  castle  of  Tilly,  South  Brabant,  1559. 

Tim/EGS  on  Locki,  ti-me'-us , a Greek  philo- 
sopher, who  was  a disciple  of  Pythagoras.  He 
held  that  there  was  a universal  motion  through- 
out nature.  A short  treatise  by  him,  on  the 
“Nature  of  the  Soul  and  of  the  World,”  is  ex- 
tant, and  is  stated  to  have  given  to  Plato  the 
ideas  which  are  elaborated  under  the  head  of 
limffius,  in  the  “ Dialogues’’  of  that  philoso- 
pher. Flourished  about  340  n.c. 

Timagenes,  ti-miig'-e-nees,  a historian,  who 
was  a native  of  Alexandria,  and  became  a slave, 
at  Home,  to  the  son  of  Sylla.  His  master  gave 
him  his  liberty,  on  account  of  his  abilities.  He 
was  afterwards  in  the  service  of  Augustus,  but 
lost  his  favour;  on  which  he  burnt  the  history 
of  the  reign  of  that  emperor  which  he  had 
written.  Flourished  about  the  close  of  the  last 
century  n.c. 

Tihanthes,  ti-man'-iheen,  a painter  of  Sicj'on, 
whose  greatest  work  was*  “The  Sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia.”  He  obtained  the  prize  in  a contest 
wherein  the  celebrated  Parrliasius  was  a compe- 
titor. This  was  for  painting  an  Ajax,  with  all 
the  fury  which  his  disappointment  could  occa- 
sion when  deprived  of  the  arms  of  Achilles. 
Flourished  about  400  b.c. 

Times,  John,  Urns,  a modern  English  litlira- 
leur,  who  commenced  his  career  under  the 
auspices  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  the  publisher, 
whose  amanuensis  he  became.  From  1S27  to 
1833  lie  continued  editor  of  “The  Mirror,”  and 
shortly  after  the  establishment  of  “Tlielllus- 
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trated  London  News,”  in  1842,  he  was  appointed  j 
one  of  the  editors  of  that  journal.  He  produced  1 
more  than  a hundred  volumes,  cither  original 
or  compiled;  the  best  known  of  which  were, 
“Curiosities  of  London;”  “Things  not  gene- 
rally known  familiarly  Explained;”  “The  Year- 
Book  of  Facts,”  and  “Curiosities  of  History.” 
b.  in  London,  1801. 

Timoleon,  ti-mo'-le-on,  a celebrated  Corin- 
thian general  and  statesman.  His  elder  brother 
Timophancs,  aiming  at  the  sovereign  power, 
was  slain  by  Timoleon,  assisted  by  his  brother 
Satyrus.  He  went  afterwards  to  relieve  the  i 
Syracusans  from  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius, 
whom  he  compelled  to  flee.  Timoleon  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  at  Syracuse,  whose  laws  he 
amended,  and  whose  popular  liberties  he  esta- 
blished. d.  337  b.c. 

Timon,  ti'-mon,  styled  the  Misanthrope,  was 
a native  of  Colyttus,  in  Attica.  In  consequence 
of  being  deceived  in  the  friendships  he  had  , 
formed,  he  declared  himself  the  enemy  of  the 
human  race,  and  lived  secluded  from  mankind. 
He  formed  a subject  of  ridicule  in  the  comedies 
of  Aristophanes  and  Antiphanes,  and  his  name 
has  been  rendered  immortal  by  Shakspere. 
He  lived  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Timothegs,  ti-mo'-the-us,  a poet  and  musician 
of  Miletus.  He  was  the  friend  of  Euripides, 
and  received  an  immense  sum  from  the  Ephe- 
sians for  a poem  in  honour  of  Diana.  Only  a 
few  fragments  of  his  works  have  been  preserved. 
d.  357  B.C. 

Timothegs,  a celebrated  Athenian  general, 
who  was  the  son  of  Conon  and  the  disciple  of 
Isocrates.  Placed  in  command  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  in  375  b.c. , he,  in  order  to  avert  an  inva- 
sion of  Thebes  by  the  Laccda:monians,  took 
Corcyra,  Cephalonia,  and  Areania.  He  was  a 
second  time  nominated  admiral  of  a fleet  of  sixty 
ships;  but  his  enemies  having  been  able  to  pro- 
duce a strong  feeling  against  him  at  Athens,  he 
was  recalled.  He  was  brought  to  trial;  and 
although  his  innocence  of  the  charges  urged 
against  him  was  well  established,  lie  was  only 
liberated  through  the  interference  of  Alcetas 
the  Molossian,  and  Jason  of  Phera;.  In  361  b.c. 
he  again  held  a naval  command,  and  proceeding 
to  the  Hellespont,  captured  several  towns.  A 
reconciliation  took  place  between  him  and  his 
rival  Iphieratcs,  in  357  b.c.  The  two  com- 
manders sailed  to  reduce  Samos  and  the  other 
rebellious  allies  of  Athens;  but  the  expedition 
proving  unsuccessful,  the  Athenians  were  com- 
pelled to  conclude  a peace,  which  brought  to  a 
termination  the  Social  War.  Timotheus  and 
his  colleagues  were  subsequently  accused  of 
having  taken  bribes  from  the  Chians  and 
Rhodians.  He  was  fined  100  talents,  which 
being  unable  to  pay,  he  retired  to  Chalcis,  in 
Euboea,  where  he  died,  354  b.c.  His  country- 
men afterwards  acknowledged  the  injustice  with 
which  they  had  acted  towards  him,  and  ninc- 
tenlhs  of  the  penalty  was  remitted. 

Timur,  Sultan,  or  Tamerlane,  ti-moor,  a 
celebrated  Tartar  conqueror,  who  was  of  Mon- 
gol origin,  and  was  a descendant  of  Genghis 
Khan.  He  bccamo  a soldier  in  his  twelfth 
year,  and  at  that  early  age  evinced  unusual 
courage  and  an  enterprising  disposition.  Having 
beeomo  chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  Bcrlas  in  1361, 
he  made  himself  master  of  Balk,  the  capital  of 
Khorassan,  after  which  he  made  an  easy  con- 
quest of  the  province  of  Candabar.  In  this  war 

lie  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  bccamo  lame 
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for  life,  being  called,  in  consequence,  Timur- 
lenk,  “ lame  Timur,”  which  term  has  been  cor- 
rupted by  the  Europeans  into  Tamerlane.  He 
next  subdued  the  whole  of  ancient  Persia,  and 
then  took  Bagdad.  Flushed  with  his  success, 
he  marched  into  India,  where  he  took  Delhi,  the 
capital,  and  thus  gained  possession  of  immense 
treasures.  But  while  he  was  engaged  in  this 
expedition,  Bagdad  revolted;  on  which  he 
hastened  back,  delivered  the  city  up  to  pillage, 
and  put  to  death  90,000  persons.  He  also  in- 
vaded Syria,  and  took  Damascus.  During  this 
successful  career  the  Greek  emperor  and  some 
inferior  princes  implored  his  assistance  against 
Bajazet,  emperor  of  the  Turks.  Tamerlane 
sent  to  him  to  withdraw  from  before  Constan- 
tinople, and  to  replace  the  princes  whom  he 
had  deposed.  Bajazet.  returned  a fierce  answer ; 
on  which  Tamerlane  marched  against  him,  and, 
after  a battle  of  three  days,  the  Turkish  emperor 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Different  and 
very  irreconcilable  accounts  are  given  of  the 
conqueror’s  treatment  of  his  captive.  Some 
assert  that  he  was  confined  in  an  iron  cage,  and 
exposed  to  scorn  and  contempt;  while  others 
relate  that  Tamerlane  behaved  to  him  and  his 
family  with  the  greatest  liberality.  The  last 
account  appears  to  be  the  best  founded.  Tamer- 
lane fixed  the  seat  of  li  s vast  empire  at  Samar- 
cand,  where  he  received  the  homage  of  numerous 
sovereigns,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  emperor  Manuel  Palseologus  and 
Henry  III.,  king  of  Castile.  Having  resolved 
to  make  the  conquest  of  China,  he  set  out  with 
his  army,  but  died  on  the  march.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  extraordinary  career  of  this  con- 
queror, see  Gibbon’s  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
lioman  Empire.”  b.  at  Sebz,  near  Samarcand, 
1335;  n.  at  Otrar,  on  the  Jaxartes,  1405. 

Tindal,  Matthew,  tin' -dal,  an  English  deisti- 
cal  writer,  who  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where 
he  became  fellow'  of  All-Souls  College,  and  took 
his  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  He  embraced  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  in  the  reign  of  James  II., 
but  professed  himself  a Protestant,  and  took 
the  oaths  at  the  Revolution.  His  works  are, 
“The  Rights  of  the  Christian  Church;”  the 
desisrn  of  which  work  was  to  show  the  inutility 
of  the  clergy;  “Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Crea- 
tion,” in  which  he  endeavoured  to  undermine 
revelation.  It  was  answered  by  several  able 
writers,  particularly  Conybeare,  Deland,  and 
Foster.  His  writings  have  been  characterized 
as  contemptible  by  his  opponents,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  admirers  claim  for  them  learn- 
ing and  trreat  logical  power,  b.  at  Beer-Ferris, 
Devonshire,  about  1657 ; d.  in  London.  1733. 

Tindal,  Rev.  Nicholas,  an  English  historian, 
who  was  nephew  of  the  preceding,  received 
his  education  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and 
became  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  rector  of  Col- 
bourne,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  chaplain  to 
Greenwich  Hospital.  His  most  important 
works  were,  a translation  and  continuation  of 
Eapin’s  “ History  of  England,”  and  an  abridg- 
ment of  Spence’s  “Polymetis.”  b.  1637;  d.  at 
Greenwich  Hospital,  1774. 

Tintoretto,  Giacomo  Robusli,  surnamed, 
tin-to-rail'-to,  a lamous  Italian  painter,  was  a 
disciple  of  Titian,  who,  fearing  that  he  would 
become  a powerful  rival,  dismissed  him.  He 
was  called  the  furious  Tintoretto,  from  the  bold 
manner  of  his  painting  and  the  rapidity  of  his 
execution.  He  was  a great  but  very  unequal 
painter;  his  countrymen  saying  of  him,  that  he 
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possessed  three  pencils — one  of  gold,  one  of 
silver,  and  one  of  iron;  alluding  to  the  inequa- 
lity of  his  efforts.  He  was  the  son  of  a dyer : 
whence  his  agnomen,  b.  at  Venice,  1512 ; d.  at 
the  same  city,  1594. 

Tippoo  Saib,  tip'-poo-sa'-ccli,  sultan  of  My- 
sore, was  the  son  of  llyder  Ali,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  government  of  his  kingdom,  which 
he  defended  with  success  against  the  Great 
Mogul.  In  1790  he  engaged  in  a war  with  the 
English,  and  was  defeated  in  a number  of 
actions.  In  1792  Lord  Cornwallis  obliged  him 
to  sue  for  peace,  when  Tippoo  delivered  his  two 
sons  as  hostages.  The  war  was  resumed  in 
1799,  and  terminated  with  the  entire  conquest 
of  Mysore  and  the  death  of  Tippoo,  who  fell 
bravely  fighting  on  the  ramparts  of  Seringapa- 
tam,  his  capital.  His  library  was  stored  with 
valuable  MSS.,  which  are  now  in  the  College  of 
Calcutta,  b.  1749. 

Tieaboschi,  Girolamo,  te-ra-los'-Jce,  a cele- 
brated Italian  writer,  who  was  a member  of  the 
society  of  Jesuits,  and  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Milan ; but,  upon  the  suppression  of  the  order, 
the  duke  of  Modena  appointed  him  his  librarian, 
and  he  was  enrolled  among  the  nobility  of  that 
city.  His  principal  works  are,  “Memoirs  on 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Homilies;”  “History  of 
the  Writers  of  Modena;”  “History  of  Italian 
Literature,  from  the  Age  of  Augustus.”  b.  at 
Bergamo,  1731 ; d.  at  Modena,  1794. 

Tiridates  I.,  tir-i-dai -tees,  king  of  Armenia, 
was  the  brother  of  Vologeses,  king  of  the  Par- 
tliians,  by  whom  he  had  been  placed  upon  the 
throne.  The  Romans  would  not  permit  Ar- 
menia to  become  a possession  of  the  Parthians, 
and  Corbulo,  the  general  of  Nero,  marched 
against  Tiridates  and  Vologeses,  and  defeated 
them  in  several  engagements.  Subsequently, 
Tiridates  consented  to  become  a vassal  king  of 
the  Roman  emperor,  and,  in  66  a.d.,  mad-,  a 
journey  to  Rome,  in  order  to  receive  his  crown 
from  the  emperor  Nero. 

Tiridates  II.,  surnamed  the  Great,  became 
king  of  Armenia  in  259.  His  youth  had  been 
passed  at  Rome,  whither  he  had  been  taken  in 
232,  upon  the  assassination  of  his  father.  The 
Homans  placed  him  upon  the  throne ; but  the 
Parthians  having  invaded  his  kingdom  while 
he  was  absent  at  Rome,  he  returned  imme- 
diately, and  subsequently  totally  defeated  thcm0 
He  was  at  first  strongly  opposed  to  Christianity, 
but  was  afterwards  converted,  d.  314. 

Tischbein,  tish'-bine,  John  Henry,  a cele- 
brated German  painter,  who  excelled  in  Ins 
torical  and  mythological  subjects.  His  best 
works  are  contained  in  the  churches  of  his 
native  country,  b.  1722;  d.  1789. 

Tischbein,  John  Henry  William,  an  eminent 
German  painter,  who  was  the  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  lie  studied  historical  painting  under 
his  uncle,  and  acquired  a knowledge  of  land- 
scape from  the  tuition  of  John  Jacob,  at  Ham- 
burg. On  visiting  Italy,  he  became  very  po- 
pular there,  and  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Academy  at  Naples.  Returning  to  Germany, 
he  resided  chiefly  at  Hamburg  and  in  the  en- 
virons of  Lubeck.  His  most  remarkable  paint- 
ings were  an  “Ajax”  and  “Cassandra,”  and  an 
altarpiecc  painted  for  the  church  of  St.  Angari 
at  Bremen.  While  at  Naples,  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador  and  art-patron,  for  whom  he 
made  drawings  of  the  ancient  vases  in  his 
collection.  Ho  excelled  in  drawing  animals. 
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and  produced  a very  fine  work,  entitled  “Heads 
of  Various  Animals,  drawn  from  Nature,  to 
serve  as  a correct  Indication  of  their  Character  ” 
Portraits  of  Heyne,  BJucher,  and  Klopstock 
were  painted  by  him,  and  he  likewise  produced 
a fine  collection  of  drawings  illustrative  of 
Homer  (the  letter-press  for  which  was  written 
by  Heyne),  and  a number  of  etchings  after  Paul 
Potter,  Rembrandt,  Roos,  and  Rosa  di  Tivoli. 
b.  at  Hayna,  1751 ; x>.  1829— There  were  other 
members  of  his  family  who  became  celebrated 
as  painters  and  designers. 

Tissot,  Simon  Andrew,  tis'-so,  an  eminent 
Swiss  physician,  who  distinguished  himself  in 
advocating  inoculation,  and  also  in  recommend- 
ing an  experimental  practice  of  physic.  His 
medical  works,  particularly  his  “Advice  to 
People  concerning  their  Health,”  are  excellent. 
b.  at  Lausanne,  1728;  n.  1797. 

Titian,  Tiziano  Vecellio,  commonly  called, 
tish'-yan,  a celebrated  Italian  painter,  whose 
first  master  was  Giovauni  Bellini,  in  his  time 
the  greatest  painter  of  Venice.  Titian  adopted 
his  style;  but,  on  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  Giorgione,  he  altered  his  manner, 
and  contracted  an  intimacy  with  that  great 
artist.  The  reputation  of  Titian  rose  rapidly, 
and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  conferred  on, him 
the  honour  of  knighthood  and  a pension.  He 
painted  history,  portraits,  and  landscape  in  a 
superb  style.  A “Last  Supper,”  in  the  Es- 
curial  in  Spain,  and  one  at  Milan,  representing 
“ Christ  crowned  with  Thorns,”  are  among  his 
finest  works;  but  Venice  and  Madrid  contain 
many  remarkable  efforts  of  his  genius.  His 
patron,  Charles  V.,  held  him  in  the  highest 
regard ; and,  upon  one  occasion,  Titian  hap- 
pening to  let  his  brush  fall  upon  the  ground, 
the  emperor  instantly  picked  it  up,  and  re- 
stored it  to  the  great  painter,  saying,  “Titiano 
e degno  esserc  servito  da  Cesare”  (Titian  is 
worthy  of  being  served  by  Caesar),  b.  at  Capo 
del  Cadore.  in  the  Venetian  states,  1-177;  d.  at 
Venice,  1570. 

The,  Sir  William,  tite,  an  English  archi- 
tect, who  was  selected  to  make  the  designs  for 
the  Royal  Exchange,  which  was  commenced  in 
1811,  and  finished  in  three  years,  being  opened 
in  state  by  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  in  1841. 
The  building  was  erected  at  a cost  of  £150, 000. 
After  the  successful  execution  of  this  work,  he 
became  one  of  the  most  extensively-employed 
architects  of  his  day;  his  principal  designs 
being  for  theBlackwall  terminus  of  the  London 
and  Blackwall  Railway,  several  stations  upon 
the  Southampton  line  of  railway;  the  terminus 
at  Southampton,  and  the  old  terminus  at  Vaux- 
hall.  He  represented  the  city  of  Bath  in  Parlia- 
ment for  several  years;  and  was  a director  of 
several  public  institutions,  b.  in  London,  1802. 

Titsingh, Isaac, tit' -sing,  an  eminent  traveller, 
who  was  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company.  He  resided  in  Japan, 
Batavia,  and  China  during  thirty-one  years. 
The  government  in  Batavia  appointed  him,  in 
1791,  as  chief  of  the  embassy  dispatched  to 
Peldn,  a mission  which  lie  prosecuted  with 
complete  success.  He  published  nothing  during 
his  life,  but  supplied  Marsden,  Dc  Guigncs,  and 
other  writers,  with  valuable  information.  After 
his  death,  his  museum  and  MSS.  were  unfor- 
tunately dispersed;  but  M.  Nepvin  and  31. 
Abel  Rdmusat  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  of 
his  notes,  from  which  valuable  works  were 
published.  The  titles  of  these  were,  “The 
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Mai  i iage,  Funeral,  and  other  Ceremonies  prac- 
rf,  ”?  J.aP™>”  and  “ Memoirs  and  Anecdotes 
ol  the  Reigning  Dynasty  of  Japan  ; with  an  Ap- 
pendix upon  the  Poetry  of  the  Japanese,  and 
upon  their  Mode  of  Dividing  the  Year.”  Both 
these  works  were  translated  into  English  in 
1822.  In  the  “Annales  des  Voyages”  there  is 
an  account  of  the  island  of  Yesso,  translated 
from  the  Japanese  by  Titsingh.  One  of  the 
greatest  treasures  of  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi— 
the  “Japanese  Encyclopaedia”— was  procured 
Irom  Titsingh.  b.  at  Amsterdam,  1740 ; d.  1812. 

Tittjiann,  John  Augustus  Henry,  tit' -man,  a 
German  theologian  and  writer,  who  became 
first  professor  of  theology  to  the  university  of 
Leipzic.  He  advocated  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  a plan  for  uniting  the  German  Protes- 
tant communities,  and  grantingto  them  an  eccle- 
siastical constitution;  and  also  distinguished 
himself  in  the  chamber  of  the  Saxon  deputies  as 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  university  of  Leipzic. 
He  wrote  extensively,  in  German  and  Latin, 
upon  theology,  edited  the  Greek  text  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  produced  a History  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  German)',  which,  however, 
was  left  incomplete  at  his  death,  b.  at  Lan- 
gensalza,  1773;  d.  1831. 

Titus  Livius.  (See  Lrvius.) 

Titus,  Flavius  Vespasianus,  ti-tus,  a Roman 
emperor,  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Vespasianus. 
He  served  under  his  father,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  He  obtained 
the  imperial  dignity  in  79.  In  his  youth  he 
was  somewhat  dissipated  and  extravagant, 
which  gave  room  to  fear  that  he  would  prove 
another  Tiberius  or  Nero,  but  his  subsequent 
conduct  showed  that  these  apprehensions  were 
groundless.  He  became  the  pattern  of  virtue 
and  the  father  of  his  people ; reformed  the 
courts  of  law,  severely  punished  false  accusers, 
and  forgave  those  who  had  conspired  against 
his  oivn  life.  During  his  reign,  Agrieola  re- 
stored peace  to  Britain ; and  after  marching  as 
far  north  as  the  Frith  of  Tay,  erected  a wall  to 
serve  as  a defence  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Caledonians.  Titus  was  so  much  beloved  by  his 
subjects  as  to  be  named  by  them  “the  delight 
of  the  human  race.”  b.  40;  d.  81. 

Tobin,  John,  (o'-bin,  an  English  dramatist, 
who  exercised  the  profession  of  a solicitor  in 
London,  but  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  com- 
position of  plays,  which  he  offered  to  the  dif- 
ferent London  theatres,  without  success.  At 
length  his  assiduous  efforts,  undermining  a 
naturally  weak  constitution,  led  to  his  death. 
Ill's  comedy  of  “The  Honeymoon”  was  pro- 
duced a few  weeks  after  this  event,  and  met 
with  a very  great  success.  It  is  written  in 
imitation  of  the  Shaksperian  drama,  and  still 
keeps  the  stage.  Other  works  of  his  were  sub- 
sequently brought  out,  but  they  did  not  become 
popular.  His  unacted  plays,  together  with  ? 
memoir  of  his  life,  were  published  in  1820. 
b.  at  Salisbury,  1770;  d.  1804. 

Tocqueville,  Henry  Alexis  de,fo£-'cee£,  a cele- 
brated French  political  writer,  who,  after  com- 
pleting his  education  was,  in  1S32  dispatched, 
with  M.  dc  Beaumont,  to  the  United  States  of 
America  for  the  purpose  of  making  researches 
upon  the  working  of  democratic  institutions. 
The  result  of  this  mission  appeared  in  his  valu- 
able work,  entitled  “ De  la  Democratic  cn  AiniS- 
rique,”  produced  in  1S35.  Four  years  later  lie  be- 
came a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
After  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  was  nominated 
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vice-president  of  the  Assembly,  and  soon  after- 
wards became  one  of  the  ministry  under  the 
presidentship  of  Louis  Napoleon.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  were  divested  of  power  by  the 
coup  d'etat.  Devoting  the  remaining  years  oi 
his  life  to  philosophical  researches  into  history, 
he  produced,  “Philosophical  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Louis  XV. “ A Glance  at  the  Reign 
of  Louis  XVI.;”  and  “L’Ancien  Regime  et  la 
Revolution,”  wlii  h was  translated  into  English 
under  the  title  of  **  On  the  State  ot  Society  in 
France  before  tlic  Revolution  of  17bS,  and  on 
the  Causes  which  led  to  that  Event.”  He  was 
a member  of  the  Drench  Academy,  b.  lbOo; 

d.  1859.  , , ... 

Tod,  Lieut.-Colonel  James,  tod,  an  English 
writer,  who,  after  spending  many  years  m the 
military  service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
produced  two  valuable  works  upon  India,  which 
are  entitled,  respectively,  “ The  Annals  of  Ra- 
jast’lian,”  containing  the  geography,  antiqui- 
ties, and  history  of  Rajpootana:  and  Travels 
in  Western  India.”  He  was  distinguished  by 
his  ability  while  political  agent  in  Rajpootana, 
one  of  whose  towns,  Blieelwara,  which  had  been 
laid  in  ruins  by  the  Mahrattas,  was  restoied  by 
him  One  of  the  merchants  of  the  renovated 
city 'said,  “ it  ought  to  be  called  Todgunge ; but 
there  is  no  need,  for  we  shall  never  torget  lum. 

B.  1782;  D.  1835.  _ , _ 

Todd,  Rev.  Henry  John,  an  English  writer, 
who  became  archdeacon  of  Cleveland,  chaplain 
in  ordinary  to  her  Majesty,  and  produced, 
among  other  important  works,  “ The  Poems  of 
Edmund  Spenser,  with  Notes  and  a Lite; 
“Illustrations  of  the  Lives  and  writings  ot 
John  Gower  and  Geoffrey  Chaucer;  A \ in- 
dication of  our  Authorized  Translation  ot  the 
Bible.”  b.  1763 ; n.  18-15. 

Todd  Robert  Bentley,  an  eminent  modern 
physician  and  writer,  who  became  physician  to 
King’s  College  Hospital  on  its  establishment. 
In  1836  he  commenced  the  publication  of  his 
important  work  entitled”  Cyclopsediaot  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,”  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the 
most  eminent  of  the  scientific  men  of  the  time. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  “ The  Physiological 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man ;’  ‘ On  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  Spinal  Cord,  and  Gan- 
glions ;”  and  “ On  Gout  and  Rheumatic  1 ever. 
b.  in  Ireland,  about  1810;  d.  1860. 

Todleben,  Francis  Edward,  tot-lai-ben,  a 
celebrated  Russian  general  of  engineers,  who, 
while  serving  with  the  Russian  army  in  Sebas- 
topol, was  selected  to  place  the  southern  side 
of  that  fortress  in  a state  of  defence  against  the 
attacks  of  the  allied  English  and  French  forces. 
In  this  undertaking,  Todlebcn  evinced  the 
highest  talents  as  a military  engineer.  Earth- 
works and  enormous  ramparts  sprang  up,  under 
his  direction,  at  every  point  that  was  about  to  be 
attacked.  For  a considerable  period  his  extra- 
ordinary works  kept  the  allies  in  check,  and  it 
was  owing  to  the  strength  and  completeness  of 
his  Malakhoff,  Redan,  and  Flagstaff  batteries, 
that  the  siege  was  so  long  protracted.  Todle- 
ben’s  genius  was  rapidly  acknowledged : he  was 
only  second  captain  of  engineers  when  he  went 
to  the  Crimea,  but  at  the  fall  of  Sebastopol 
he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  general.  In  the 
last  days  of  the  siege  he  was  wounded  in  the 
leg.  b.  at  Mitau,  in  Courland,  1818. 

Togbai,  to'-f/rai,  an  eminent  Arabic  poet, 
who  became  vizier  to  Masoud,  the  sultan  of 
Mosul  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
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Esterabad,  near  Hamadan,  m 1120,  by  M ahmoud, 
the  Sel  jukian  sultan  of  Persia,  who  subsequently 
put  the  poet  to  death.  Besides  his  poems,  lie 
wrote  a work  upon  alchemy.  One  of  his  works 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Pococke,  and  p 
lished  at.  Oxford  in  1661.  Another  poem  was 
translated  into  English  by  Leon  Chappilow,  an 
produced  at  Cambridge  in  1758.  Flourished  in 
the  11th  century. 

'Poland,  John,  to'-land,  a deistical  writer,  ■ 
who  was  educated  in  Ireland,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  but,  at  the  ago  of  15,  became  a 
Protestant,  and  afterwards  went  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  whence  he  removed  to  Ldin- 
bur'di  After  visiting  Leyden  and  Oxford,  he 
returned  to  Ireland,  which  country  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  to  avoid  the  persecutions  to 
which  he  was  subjected  for  writing  a work 
called  “ Christianity  not  Mysterious.  In  1698 
he  published  the  “Life  of  Milton  ” which  was 
followed  by  a deistical  work,  entitled  Naza- 
renus,”  and  several  other  books  of  a like  ten- 
denev  His  posthumous  works  were  printed  in 
1726.  b.  in  Ireland,  either  in  1669  or  1670; 

d.  at  Putney,  1722.  . . 

Toledo,  Don  Pedro  de,  to-lai  -do,  an  eminent 
Spanish  general,  who  distinguished  himself  in 
the  expedition  against  J ean  D Albret,  king  ot 
Navarre,  in  1512.  In  1532  he  was  appointed  by 
Charles  V.,  viceroy  of  Naples,  m which  ofhee 
Tig  displayed  considerable  talent,  and  ino-ugu- 
rated  many  useful  measures ; he  evinced,  how- 
ever great  intolerance  towards  the  Jews,  whom, 
he  drove  from  the  kingdom ; and  also  attempted 
to  establish  the  Inquisition ; but  a terrible  in- 
surrection ensuing,  the  emperor  abolished  the 
hated  tribunal  in  the  following  year  (1548).  The 
Prince  of  Sanseverino,  tlic  patron  ot  the  father 
of  Torquato  Tasso,  was  one  of  the  leaders  ot  this 
insurrection,  and  was  in  consequence  compelled 
to  retire  to  France.  (See  Tasso,  lorquato.)  In 
1552  a Turkish  fleet  entered  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
intending  to  await  the  arrival  ot  a Iiench 
squadron  with  the  exiled  Neapolitan  princes  on 
board,  and  afterwards  to  attack  the  city;  but 
Toledo  succeeded,  by  means  ot  a large  bribe,  in 
inducing  the  Mohammedans  to  retire  betoie  the 
junction  with  the  French.  Soon  afterwards  he 
prepared  to  march  against  the  trench, who  h&d 
entered  Sienna;  but  his  death  occurred  before 
he  could  reach  the  place,  b.  near  Salamanca, 
149-1;  d.  at  Florence,  1553. 

Toler,  John,  Earl  of  Norbury,  to'-ler,  chief- 
justice  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland, 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1770 ; appointed  king  s 
counsel  in  1781,  solicitor-general  in  1789,  at- 
torney-general in  1798,  during  which  year  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  prosecution  ot  the 
Irish  rebels;  and' was  advanced  to  the  chiet- 
justiceship  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1800,  with 
the  title  of  Lord  Norbury.  This  high  office  he 
retained  till  1827,  when,  on  his  retirement,  lie 
obtained  a pension  of  £3000  a year,  and  was 
advanced  to  the  title  of  Viscount  Glandule  and 
Earl  of  Norbury.  He  was  an  able  judge ; but 
was  chiefly  known  from  his  reputation  for  wit 
and  drollery,  and  the  fact  that  “ Lord  Norbury’s 
jokes”  were  sprinkled  very  thickly  with  Ins  law. 
In  his  time  the  Dublin  court  of  Common  Pleas 
was  designated  the  “racket  court,”  and  was 
often  thronged  with  idlers  attracted  by  the 
amusement  furnished  by  the  sallies  of  wit  and 
repartee  so  freely  bandied  about  from  judge, 
counsel,  and  witnesses,  b.  in  Tipperavy,  1745 ; 
D.  1831. 
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^?10“Er>  Claudio,  to'-lo-mai'-e,  an  Italian 
poet  and  orator,  and  excellent  letter-writer 
who  wrote  several  esteemed  works  the  nrin’ 
rnpa  of  which  are  his  volumcs  ’of  kUers' 
Lettere  di  Claudio  Tolomei."  He  also  wrnfo 

™SSee,'hS?“ he  ff 11  "*««> 

ToMLTvr  niSlrna’  149,2j  D-  at  R°mc,  1555. 

’ Dr"  Geor2e>  tom'-lin,  an  English 
prelate  who  was  educated  at  Pembroke  Hall 
Cambridge,  of  which  college  he  was  in  1773 
e ected  fellow  In  1782  he  became  SatesecrC’ 

Pol?  t0  r +i'  Pdt’  at  tllafc  time  appointed  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  Tomline1  occupied  the 

mst  loid  of  the  treasury.  After  receiving  m 
preferment  in  the  church,  he  was  in  1787  ad 
vanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln, VS  see 
he  continued  to  hold  during  more  than  32  years 

Sd«Kn  ,b  came  blsh,°P  of  Winchester.  In 
audition  to  a large  number  of  sermons  he  was 
the  author  of  “The  Elements  of  ChrfstTan 
; ^ Refutation  of  Calvinism  " and 
Memoirs  of  Mr.  Pitt.”  His  original  name  was 
Pi  etyman,  which  he  changed  to  that  of  Tomline 
on  succeeding  to  the  estates  of  Marmaduke 

i S’wSt'rf  Rigby  Grove,  Lincolnshire. 

B.  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk,  1750;  d.  1827. 

Theobald  Wolfe,  tone,  the  founder  of 
the  society  of  United  Irishmen.  Compelled  to 

duced°fhprivndthe  1'epaiFed  to  France,  and  in- 
duced  the  Directory  to  dispatch  an  expedition 
to  Ireland,  of  which  he  was  appointed  adjutant- 

prison  in  1798. WaS  takCn  prisoner>  and  D-  “ 

a °r.Pt7NSTALt>  Cuthbert,  ton -stall, 

a Pained  English  prelate,  who  studied  at  Ox- 
?'d ’.G: ““bridge,  and  Padua,  and  was  accounted 
the  best  mathematician  of  his  time.  He  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  London  in  1522;  in  the 
year  made  lord  privy  seal;  and  in 
1530  translated  to  Durham,  of  which  he  was 
deprived  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  refusing 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  He  wrote 

Se**°^f^prks>  “A  Trea«se  on  Arith- 
metic ; A Defence  of  Transubstantiation 
and  an  abridgment  of  Aristotle’s  “Ethics.” 

B.  in  Yorkshire,  1474-75 ; d.  at  Lambeth,  1559. 

I onti,  Lorenzo,  ton'-te,  an  Italian  banker,  who 
was  established  in  Paris,  and  there  introduced 
a species  of  life  annuity  in  1653,  which  was 
palled  after  his  name.  The  scheme  was  also 
introduced  into  EngJand,  but  was  not  continued 
after  1769,  the  date  of  the  last  tontine. 

Tooke,  Andrew,  took,  an  English  divine,  who 
became  successively  usher  and  master  of  the 
Charterhouse  school,  and  also  professor  of  geo- 
™e[‘7at  Gresham  College.  He  published  the 
Abbe  Pomey’s  “ Pantheon”  in  English,  without 
acknowledging  the  real  author,  n.  in  London, 
16/3;  n.  1731. 

looKE,  John  Horne,  an  English  politician 
a , philologer,  who  received  his  education  at 
VV  estmmster  and  Eton,  and  afterwards  at  St. 
d °,ln /?  College,  Cambridge.  In  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  his  father,  he  entered  into 
holy  orders,  although  he  himself  strongly  dis- 
liked the  ecclesiastical  profession.  After  tra- 
velling upon  the  continent  as  tutor  to  the  sons 
ot  several  gentlemen,  he,  in  1773,  relinquished 
Jus  clerical  engagements,  and  commenced  the 
study  of  the.  law.  He  had  already  taken  an 
active  part  in  political  discussion,  and  had 
exerted  himself  to  procure  the  return  of  his 
mend  Wilkes  as  member  for  Middlesex,  in  176S. 


Topffer 


While  a student  of  the  law,  he  gave  great  as- 
sistance to  Mr.  William  Tooke  upon  the  Sum- 

service  the  HCl?SUrC  b!‘,1:  in  gratdude  for  which 
service  the  latter  gentleman  made  him  his  heir 

This  was  the  origin  of  his  adding  to  his  original 

name  of  John  Horne,  that  of  Tooke.  After 

quarreHmg  with  Wilkes,  with  whom,  as  well  as 

Junius, lie  carried  on  a spirited  controversy  he 

upon  the  outbreak  of  the  American  war  at 

nn^iW10  Ell«dsh  ministry,  and  made  a pro- 
posai  for  a subscription  for  the  widows  and 
orphans  ot  those  Americans  who  had  been 
murdered  by  the  king’s  troops  at  Lexington 
?ad  Concord.’’  For  this  proceeding,  he  °was 

m6itvhnt0itrialUpon,  a ehar"e  of  bbel,  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  £200,  and 
to.be  imprisoned  for  twelve  months.  After  re- 
gainmg  his  liberty,  he  applied  to  be  admitted  to 
practise  at  the  bar ; but  was  rejected,  on  the 
2"d  J}1?  having  previously  taken  holy 

0 ders.  Retiring  into  Huntingdonshire,  he  for 
a time  occupied  himself  with  literary  studies 
and  composed  a short  work  in  favour  of  parlia- 
mentary reform.  In  1786  he  produced  the  first 

PmC”  Tn  %QC!  tbrated  “Diversions  ^ 

c i . , he  was  arrested  upon  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  and  after  a trial  of  six 
which  he  displa>'ed  considerable 
intrepidity,  he  was  acquitted.  Having  twice 
previously  sought  the  suffrages  of  the  citizens  of 
Westminster  with  almost  entire  success  he  be- 
came  a.  member  for  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum 
in  1801.  He  retained  his  seat  less  than  a year- 
for,  after  the  dissolution  in  1802,  he  could  not 
I consequence  of  the  passing  of  an 

act  which  disqualified  any  one  holding  priest’s 
orders  from  representing  a constituency  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Thereupon  he  retired  into 
private  life.  A good  edition  of  his  “Diver- 
sions was  produced  by  Mr.  E.  Taylor  in  1S40 
B.  in  London,  1736;  d.  at  Wimbledon,  1812.  ' 

I o ok  e.  Rev.  William,  an  English  divine  and 
writer,  who  became  chaplain  to  the  factory  of 
the  Russian  Company  at  St.  Petersburg  He 
was  the  author  of  “Life  of  Catharine  II  ” “A 
v lew  of  the  Russian  Empire/*  and  other  works 
b.  1744;  d.  in  London,  1820. 

Tooke,  Thomas,  a modern  English  writer 
upon  political  economy,  who  was  the  son  of  the 
preceding.  His  most  important  works  were  “ A 
History  of  Prices  and  the  State  of  the  Circula- 
tion,” and  “ Brief  Sketch  of  the  State  of  the 
Corn-trade  in  the  last  Two  Centuries” 
now  known  as  the  “ History  of  Prices.”  b.  at 
St.  Petersburg,  1774;  d.  1858. 

Tooke,  William,  younger  brother  of  the  pre- 

n.  lngu’  P,1'od,uced  an  edition  of  the  works  of 
Churchill  which  was  subsequently  included  in 
® lechon  of  English  authors  called  the 
Aldme  Poets/*  He  also  wrote  “The  Mon- 
arcliy  of  France;  its  Rise,  Progress,  aud  Fall;” 
and  upon  the  establishment  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  in  promot- 
ing which  he  took  an  active  part,  ho  became 
treasurer.  He  was  a fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. n.  at  St.  Petersburg,  1777;  d.  1863. 

1 opete,  to-pai'-tai,  a Spanish  admiral,  who 
took  an  active  part  in  inducing  the  navy  to  join 
in  the  revolution  which  drove  Isabella  II.  from 
the  throne  of  Spain.  He  was  minister  of  mar- 
ine, under  the  provisional  government  of  1S69, 
and  the  regency  of  1869  (see  Prim,  Serrano.) 

1 opffer,  Charles,  te(r)p'-fer,  a modern  Ger- 
man author,  who  produced  several  excellent 
comedies,  which  were  favourites  upon  the 
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German  stage,  and  some  novels,  which  have  been 
translated  into  English,  b.  at  Berlin,  1792. 

Topham,  Thomas,  top'-ham,  an  Englishman 
of  great  muscular  strength.  He  kept  a public- 
house  at  Islington,  and  used  to  perform  sur- 
prising feats ; such  as  breaking  a broomstick  of 
the  largest  size  by  striking  it  against  his  bare 
arm ; lifting  two  hogsheads  of  water ; heaving 
his  horse  over  the  turnpike-gate ; carrying  the 
beam  of  a house  as  a soldier  would  his  firelock. 
He  could  also  roll  up  a pewter  dish  of  seven 
pounds  as  a man  rolls  up  a sheet  of  paper ; 
squeeze  a pewter  quart  pot  together  at  arm’s 
length;  and  lift  two  hundredweight  with  his 
little  finger  over  his  head.  At  Derby  he  broke 
a rope  fastened  to  the  floor,  that  would  sustain 
twenty  hundredweight ; and  lifted  an  oak  table, 
six  feet  long,  with  his  teeth,  though  half  a 
hundredweight  was  hung  at  the  extremity.  He 
raised  a man  who  weighed  twenty-seven  stone, 
with  one  hand.  He  stabbed  himself,  after  quar- 
relling with  and  wounding  his  wife,  in  1749. 

Topbady,  Augustus  Montague,  top'-la-de,  a 
zealous  advocate  for  the  Calvinism  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  born  at  Farnham,  in  Surrey, 
educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  ; and  became  vicar  of  Broad- 
hembury,  in  Devonshire.  He  was  a strenuous 
opponent  of  Wesley,  and  brought  a large  share  of 
metaphysical  acuteness  into  the  Calvi'nistic  con- 
troversy. His  works  form  6 volumes,  b.  1740 ; 
D.  1778. 

Tordenskiobd,  tor' -dens-icy old,  a celebrated 
Danish  admiral,  who  was  at  first  a barber’s 
apprentice;  but  his  love  for  a seafaring  life 
led  him  to  abandon  this  employment,  and  to 
enter  the  navy  as  a sailor.  His  conduct  was 
so  good  that  his  captain  got  him  appointed 
midshipman  in  the  royal  navy.  After  distin- 
guishing himself  as  captain  of  a privateer,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a frigate,  in 
which,  during  the  war  with  Sweden,  he  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valour  and  seamanship.  In 
1715  he  destroyed  several  Swedish  vessels,  and 
captured  a large  frigate;  for  which  he  was 
made  a commodore,  and  placed  in  command 
of  a squadron  in  the  Baltic.  In  1716  he  engaged 
the  Swedish  fleet  of  more  than  double  the 
number  of  his  own,  and,  in  an  hour,  captured 
three  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates.  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden,  expecting  to  witness  the  defeat 
of  the  Danes,  had  taken  up  his  position  in  the 
island  of  Rugen,  but  had  to  behold  the  discom- 
fiture of  his  own  navy.  In  the  same  year,  Tor- 
dcnskiold  also  gained  the  battles  of  Dyneskiln 
and  Stroemstadt,  for  which  he  was  ennobled 
under  the  name  of  Tordenskiold  (shield  against 
thunder),  his  original  name  having  been  Peter 
Wesscl.  In  1717  he  took  Marstrand,  a strong 
fortress  belonging  to  the  Swedes,  in  the  Catte- 
- gat.  Peace  being  proclaimed  in  1720,  he  soli- 
cited permission  to  travel,  which  being  reluc- 
tantly granted  by  his  sovereign,  he  proceeded 
' to  Hamburg,  where  his  companion,  a wealthy 
native  of  Copenhagen,  lost  considerable  sums 
to  one  Colonel  De  Stahl,  a Swede.  Torden- 
skiold afterwards  encountered  the  gambler 
at  Hanover,  where  the  admiral  had  gone  in 
order  to  be  presented  to  George  IT.  At  a 
dinner-party  in  this  city,  he  met  De  Stahl, 
s and  expressing  his  intention  not  to  sit  at  table 
" with  him,  a quarrel  ensued.  A hostile  meeting 
was  arranged  for  the  next  day.  The  admiral 
went  without  a second,  and  armed  only  with  a 
light  sword ; his  opponent  being  provided  with 
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a very  heavy  weapon.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  duel,  Tordenskiold’s  blade  was  broken  by 
De  Stahl,  who  immediately  ran  him  through  the 
heart.  In  Denmark  it  was  said  that  he  had 
been  subjected  to  foul  play  at  the  instance  of  a 
high  personage,  b,  at  Trondheim,  Norway, 
1691 ; killed,  1720. 

Torebbi,  Giuseppe,  to-rail'-le,  a celebrated 
Italian  mathematician,  who  produced  an  edition 
in  Greek  and  Latin  of  the  whole  of  the  works 
of  Archimedes.  His  death  taking  place  imme- 
diately after  he  had  concluded  this  undertaking, 
the  work  remained  in  manuscript,  and  being 
purchased  by  the  university  of  Oxford,  was 
printed  there  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Robert- 
son in  1792.  b.  at  Verona,  1721 ; d.  1781. 

Torebbi,  Laelio,  or  Taurebbius,  an  eminent 
Italian  jurist,  who  was  employed  in  various 
high  employments  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.  until 
about  1528,  when,  having  become  involved  in  a 
dispute  with  the  Malatesti  family,  he  took  refuge 
under  the  protection  of  the  Medici  at  Florence. 
In  1546  he  rose  to  be  chief  secretary  to  the 
grand-duke.  He  produced,  among  other  learned 
works,  an  edition  of  the  “Pandects  of  Jus- 
tinian.” b.  at  Fano,  1489 ; n.  at  Florence,  1576. 

Torfhsus  Tormodus,  the  Latin  form  of  the 
names  of  Thormod  Thorveson,  a native  of 
Iceland,  who,  in  1682,  became  historiographer 
to  Christian  V.,  king  of  Denmark.  He  wrote 
the  history  of  Norway,  containing  also  the 
annals  of  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  from 
the  year  850  to  1206.  d.  1719. 

Torqtjemada,  Thomas  de,  tor'-lce-ma'-da,  the 
first  inquisitor-general  of  Spain,  whose  memory 
is  rendered  infamous  for  barbarity,  was  a monk 
of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  became  in- 
quisitor-general in  1483.  During  the  exercise 
of  his  power,  in  the  course  of  16  years,  it  is 
said  that  no  less  than  8S00  victims  were  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  90,000  were  condemned 
to  perpetual  imprisonment  and  other  severe 
punishments,  and  above  80,000  Jews  were 
banished  from  Spain,  b.  about  1420;  d.  1498. 

Torreno,  Don  Josd,  Count  de,  tor-rai'-no,  a 
Spanish  statesman  and  writer,  who,  in  1808,  was 
sent  to  London  to  request  assistance  against 
Napoleon  I.  After  residing  for  a short  time  in 
England,  he  returned  to  Madrid,  and  took  his 
seat  in  the  Cortes,  where  he  became  a pro- 
minent advocate  for  the  constitution  of  1812. 
His  political  views  gave  umbrage  to  the  despotic 
Ferdinand ; and  when  the  Cortes  was  dissolved, 
and  many  of  its  members  thrown  into  prison, 
Torreno  narrowly  escaped  sharing  a similar  fate. 
After  reaching  Portugal,  he  subsequently  made 
his  way  to  England  once  more.  His  estates  were 
confiscated  during  his  absence,  and  a formal 
sentence  of  death  passed  upon  him.  After  the 
revolution  of  1820  lie  was  permitted  to  return 
to  Madrid,  and  was  offered  the  post  of  prime 
minister  by  the  king,  but  refused  the  place. 
The  second  French  invasion  having  restored 
Ferdinand  as  an  absolute  monarch,  Torreno  was 
sent  into  exile,  and  spent  ten  years  in  England, 
Germany,  and  France.  Allowed  to  return  to  his 
native  country  in  consequence  of  the  amnesty 
of  1832,  he  remained  a private  citizen  till  1834, 
when  lie  was  appointed  minister  of  finance  by 
Queen  Christina.  In  the  succeeding  year  he  was 
driven  to  resign,  and  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing eight  years,  was  twice  sent  into  exile. 
Ilis  “History  of  the  Insurrection,  War,  and 
Revolution  of  Spain,”  was  composed  in  Paris 
and  London,  and  is  considered  the  best  work 
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upon  the  subject  in  the  Spanish  language,  b.  at 
Oviedo,  1786;  d.  at  Paris,  18-13. 

Torrens,  Sir  Henry,  tor'-rens,  adjutant-gene- 
ral  of  the  British  army,  received  his  education 
m the  military  academy  at  Dublin;  entered  as 
an  ensign  in  the  52nd  regiment  of  foot,  and, 
going  to  the  West  Indies,  was  early  distin- 
guished for  bravery  in  action,  and  patience  in 
enduring  hardships.  He  afterwards  served  in 
Holland,  where  he  was  wounded;  next  pro- 
ceeded to  join  the  army  in  Egypt ; thence  em- 
barked at  a port  of  the  Red  Sea  for  Bombay; 
but  receiving  a sun-stroke,  was  obliged  to  take 
passage  for  England.  The  ship  touched  at 
St.  Helena,  where  he  married  Miss  Patton,  the 
governor’s  daughter.  He  was  present  at  the 
unsuccessful  attack  on  Buenos  Ayres,  and  sub- 
sequently became  secretary  to  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley, whom  he  accompanied  to  Portugal,  and 
shared  in  the  succeeding  campaigns.  In  March, 
1820,  Sir  Henry  was  named  adjutant-general,  in 
which  situation  he  revised  the  army  regulations, 
and  introduced  many  important  improvements, 
n.  at  Londonderry,  1779;  d.  1828. 

Toreentius,  John,  tor-ren'-shi-us,  a Dutch 
painter,  who  founded  a sect  of  Adamites ; for 
which  he  was  sent  to  prison,  and  confined  during 
some  time.  His  pictures  are  well  painted,  but 
are  very  obscene,  n.  15S9;  d.  1640. 

Torres,  L.  da  Motta,  tor'-es,  a celebrated 
Portuguese  navigator,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
war  against  Prance,  and  in  1797-8,  commanded 
the  floating  batteries  which  were  intrusted  with 
the  defence  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  He 
afterwards  became  governor  of  Brazil;  fought 
against  the  French  in  1808,  and  was,  during  the 
interval,  1816-20,  captain-general  of  Angola,  in 
Africa.  Returning  to  Lisbon  in  1821,  he  be- 
came an  energetic  opponent  of  the  reform  of 
the  Cortes,  b.  at  Lisbon,  1769 ; d.  1822. 

Torricelli,  Evangelista,  tor-re-chel'-le,  a 
celebrated  Italian  mathematician  and  philoso- 
pher, who,  after  receiving  his  education  at 
Faenza,  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  greatly 
improved  himself  under  Castelli.  In  Rome  he 
wrote  two  small  work's  upon  mechanics,  which 
being  read  by  Galileo,  that  distinguished  philo- 
sopher pressed  him  to  join  him  at  Florence. 
After  some  time,  Torricelli  repaired  thither,  and 
lived  in  the  most  intimate  friendship  with  Gali- 
leo during  the  last  days  of  the  philosopher, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  the  professorship  of 
mathematics  at  the  Academy  of  Florence.  He 
is  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  the  barometer, 
and  for  his  improvements  in  microscopes  and 
telescopes.  He  made  the  discovery  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  barometer  while  experimenting  with 
columns  of  mercury  contained  in  tubes,  as  to 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  By  these 
experiments  he  also  proved  that  the  opinion 
long  maintained,  that  “Nature  abhors  a va- 
cuum,” was  unfounded,  b.  1608;  d.  1647. 

Torrigiano,  Pietro,  tor-id-je-a'-no,  a cele- 
brated Italian  sculptor,  who,  while  pursuing  his 
studies  with  Michael  Angelo  in  the  Garden  of 
Antiquities  at  Florence,  becoming  jealous  of  his 
great  rival,  struck  him  so  violent  a blow  upon 
the  nose  as  to  disfigure  it  for  ever.  For  this 
disgraceful  act  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Flo- 
rence, and  alter  executing  some  commissions 
for  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  lie  entered  the  army  as 
a common  soldier,  and  rose  to  the  grade  of 
ensign;  but  having  modelled  several  bronze 
figures  for  some  Florentine  merchants,  they  re- 
quested him  to  visit  England  wit  h them.  In 
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England  he  was  employed  by  Henry  VIII.,  wl 
gave  him  the  commission  to  execute  the  ton 
of  Henry  VII.  in  Westminster  Abbey,  for  whi< 
ho  received  £1000.  In  1519  he  went  to  Spai 
where  he  was  employed  in  carving  statues  f 
convents.  Of  one  of  these,  a Virgin  and  Chil 
lie  was  requested  to  make  a copy  for  the  du! 
of  Arcos,  in  reward  of  which  task  he  reeeivi 
a heap  of  maravedis,  which,  on  discovering 
be  worth  no  more  than  thirty  ducats,  he  was  : 
enraged  at  the  smallness  of  the  sum,  that  1 
broke  the  figure  into  fragments.  For  this  1 
was  arrested  by  the  Inquisition  as  a saerilegioi 
heretic,  and  was  condemned.  In  order  to  avo 
death  at  the  hands  of  that  sanguinary  tribun; 
he  refused  to  take  food,  and  so  perishe 
B.  about  1474;  d.  1522. 

Toscanella,  Paul,  tos' -lca-nel' -la,  a celebrate 
Italian  astronomer,  who  erected,  in  the  cathi 
dral  of  Florence,  the  famous  solstitial  gnomo: 
which  was  accounted  the  greatest  of  the  kind  i 
Europe.  Toscanella  is  likewise  said  to  have  ha 
some  ideas  of  the  passage  to  the  East  Indies  t 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  have  coramtim 
cated  them  to  Alphonso  V.  of  Portugal,  anj 
afterwards  to  Columbus,  b.  at  Florence,  1807* 
d.  1482. 

Totila,  to'-ti-la,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  wly 
conquered  the  kingdom  of  Italy  from  Justiniai 
In  545-47  he  was  defeated  in  several  engage 
ments  by  Belisarius;  but  after  the  departure  c 
that  general  he  regained  possession  of  all  th 
countries  he  had  formerly  taken.  Slain  ij 
battle,  552. 

Totx,  Francois,  Baron  de,  tot,  a field-matt 
slial  and  diplomatist  in  the  service  of  Franca 
the  son  of  an  Hungarian  nobleman  living  i 
exile.  After  serving  as  an  officer  in  a regimenj 
of  hussars,  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Coil 
stantinople,  and  subsequently  received  an  an 
pointment  in  the  French  embassy  there,  anq 
in  1767,  was  nominated  consul  in  the  Crimea 
About  1777  he  entered  the  Turkish  service,  rq 
formed  the  artillery,  defended  the  Dardanellel 
against  the  Russian  fleet  under  Orlolf,  and  for 
tiiicd  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus.  Considering 
that  his  services  were  ill  requited,  he  let 
Turkey,  and,  returning  to  France,  was  ern 
ployed  by  the  government  to  make  a tour  a 
inspection  of  the  Mediterranean  ports.  Ii 
1787  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Douay,  am 
held  the  post  until  1790,  when,  having  declared 
himself  opposed  to  the  revolutionists,  hi 
was  obliged  to  flee.  He  was  the  author  of 
work  upou  the  “ Turks  and  Tartars.”  b.  a 
Champigny,  1733  ; d.  in  Hungary,  1793. 

Toulongeon,  Francois  Emmanuel,  Viscouni 
dc,  t co-lawn g'-jc-axcng,  a French  historian,  win 
entered  the  army,  and  rose  to  the  command  d 
a regiment ; but  relinquished  a military  caret- 
sometime  previously  to  the  outbreak  of  t;i 
Revolution.  Although  a noble,  he  embraced  th 
popular  cause,  and  was  one  of  the  deputies  i i 
the  Statcs-general.  He  was  so'-  quentlv 
member  of  the  legislative  body,  and  was  create, 
a commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  1 1 i 
principal  works  were,  a translation  of  Caesar 
“Commentaries,”  with  notes;  “History  ■ « 
France  from  the  Revolution  of  1789 “ Reflcc 
tions  upon  Revolution ;”  and  a treatise  upof 
the  paintings  of  the  ancient  masters,  lie  alsi 
wrote  verses,  but  they  possess  little  merit,  b.  it 
La  Frauche-Comtd,  1748 ; d.  at  Paris.  1812. 

Toup,  Jonathan,  toop,  a learned  Englisl 
divine  and  critic,  who,  after  entering  int< 
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orders,  obtained  a prebend  in  Exeter  Cathedral, 
and  the  rectory  of  St  Martin’s  in  Exeter.  He 
published  “ Emendations  of  Suidas,”  an  ex- 
cellent edition  of  Longinus,  and  a volume  of 
learned  annotations  upon  the  Greek  writers. 
35.  at  St.  Ives,  Cornwall,  1713 ; d.  1785. 

Tournefort,  Joseph  Pitton  de,  toor'-ne-for, 
a celebrated  French  botanist,  who,  from  his 
earliest  years,  evinced  a strong  predilection  for 
the  observation  of  nature.  In  1677  he  explored 
the  mountains  of  Dauphiny  and  Savoy,  and  the 
year  following  went  to  Montpellier,  where  he 
studied  physic;  after  which  he  travelled  over 
the  Pyrenees  and  into  Catalonia,  undergoing 
great  difficulties  and  danger  in  searching  for 
plants.  In  16SS  he  travelled  in  England,  Spain, 
Holland,  and  Portugal,  cultivating  his  favourite 
science  and  winning  the  esteem  of  the  learned 
men  in  each  of  those  countries.  He  had  pre- 
viously been  nominated  assistant  prolessor  of 
botany  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  at  Paris.  In  1692 
he  was  admitted  a member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  in  1700  was  sent  to  the  East  to 
collect  plants.  After  two  years’  absence,  he 
returned  to  his  duties  at  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  and 
devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  arranging  his 
collections  and  writing  an  account  of  his  tra- 
vels and  observations.  His  principal  works  are, 
“Elements  of  Botany;”  “Travels  in  the  Le- 
vant ;”  “ History  of  the  Plants  round  Paris ;” 
“ Treatise  on  the  Materia  Medica.”  n.  at  Aix, 
Provence,  1656;  d.  at  Paris,  1708. 

Tournemine,  Edne  Joseph,  toor  -ne-meen,  a 
learned  French  writer,  who  entered  the  society 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  was,  during  twenty  years,  en- 
gaged in  teaching  in  the  various  colleges  of  his 
order.  He  subsequently  became  librarian  and  his- 
toriographer of  the  society.  His  principal  works 
were,  “ Scriptural  Commentaries ;”  a new  edi- 
tion of  Prideaux’s  “History  of  the  Jews;” 
“Reflections  upon  Atheism”  an  introduction 
to  Fenelon  upon  the  “Existence  of  God;”  and 
a letter  to  Voltaire  upon  the  “ Immortality  of 
the  Soul.”  b.  at  Rennes,  1661 ; d.  at  Paris,  1739. 

Tourneur,  Pierre  le.  (See  Letourneur.) 

Tourrette,  Mark  Anthony  Louis  Claret  de 
la,  toor-rait',  an  eminent  French  botanist,  who 
became  member  and  secretary  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Lyons.  His  principal  works 
were,  an  elementary  treatise  upon  botany,  and 
some  memoirs  upon  the  same  science  in  various 
journals  and  “ Transactions”  of  learned  French 
societies,  b.  at  Lyons,  1729 ; d.  1793. 

Tourville,  Anne  Ililarion  de  Cotentin, 
Count  de,  tooiJ-veel,  a celebrated  French  naval 
commander,  who  became  captain  in  1667,  and 
distinguished  himself  under  D’Estrdes  and 
Huquesne  at  the  battles  of  Solebay  and  Au- 
gusta. In  1682-88  he  participated  in  the  expe- 
ditions to  Tripoli  and  Algiers,  and  became 
vice-admiral  in  the  Levant  in  1689.  In  the 
following  year  he  held  a command  under 
D’Estrdes  in  the  flotilla  dispatched  to  Ireland 
to  aid  the  cause  of  James  II.  In  1692  he  was 
totally  defeated  by  the  English  fleet  at  La 
Hogue;  but  he  subsequently  inflicted  consider- 
able damage  upon  British  shipping  in  Portugal. 
B.  in  Normandy,  1642;  d.  1701. 

Toussaint  L’Ouverture.  (See  L’Ouver- 
Tuhe,  Toussaint.) 

Towers,  Joseph,  tow'-ers,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish dissenting  divine  and  writer,  who  was 
brought  up  to  the  printing  business,  after 
which  he  settled  in  London  as  a bookseller; 
but  having  experienced  losses  in  trade,  bccamo 
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pastor  to  a congregation  of  dissenters.  In 
1779,  he  received  his  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Edinburgh.  His  principal  productions  were, 

“ British  Biography ;”  “ Observations  on 

Hume’s  History  of  England;”  “The  Life  and 
Keign  of  Frederick  III.  of  Prussia;”  “ A Vindi- 
cation of  Locke;”  several  sermons  and  political 
tracts.  He  was  also  a coadjutor  with  Hr. 
Kippis.  in  compiling  the  new  edition  of  the 
“ Biographia  Britannica.”  b.  in  London,  1737 ; 
d.  in  the  same  city,  1799. 

Townlet,  Rev.  James,  ioun'-le,  an  English 
divine,  who,  in  1759,  became  head  master  of 
Merchant  Taylors  School.  He  published  some 
sermons ; but  is  best  known  as  having  assisted 
Hogarth  in  writing  “ The  Analysis  of  Beauty,” 
and  as  the  author  of  the  farce  entitled  “ High 
Life  below  Stairs.”  He  was  the  friend  of  Gar- 
rick, who  presented  him  to  the  living  of  Hendon . 
Another  farce  by  him,  called  “The  False  Con- 
cord,” was  used  as  the  source  for  both  dialogue 
and  character  of  “ The  Clandestine  Marriage,” 
by  Colman  and  Garrick,  b.  in  London,  1715; 
d.  1778. 

Townlet,  Charles,  an  eminent  English  anti- 
quary and  collector.  Enjoying  an  ample  fortune, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  forming  of  a museum 
of  antique  statues,  marbles,  coins,  and  manu- 
scripts. His  house  in  Park  Street,  Westminster, 
was  almost  entirely  filled  with  fragments  of 
Egyptian  architecture,  intermixed  with  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Greek  and 
Roman  art.  His  collection  of  ancient  medals 
was  extremely  valuable,  and  among  his  manu- 
scripts was  one  of  Homer.  His  Etruscan  Anti- 
quities were  described  in  a work  by  D’Hancar- 
ville.  Fie  was  a fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Anti- 
quarian Societies,  and  a trustee  of  the  British 
Museum,  in  which  institution  his  collection  was 
placed,  b.  1737;  n.  in  London,  1805. 

Townsend,  John,  touns'-end,  founder  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  London,  became  minis- 
ter of  an  Independent  congregation  at  Kingston, 
in  Surrey,  whence,  in  1784,  he  removed  to  Ber- 
mondsey, where  he  continued  to  reside  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  With  the  assistance 
of  the  Rev.  II.  C.  Mason,  parochial  minister  of 
Bermondsey,  he  in  1792  founded  the  institution 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  indigent 
parents;  which  excellent  charity  obtained  such 
efficient  patronage  that,  in  1807,  an  edifice, 
since  much  enlarged,  was  erected  under  the 
auspices  of  the  late  duke  of  Gloucester.  Mr. 
Townsend  also  actively  assisted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  .Missionary  Society,  the  Female 
Penitentiary,  and  other  religious  and  charitable 
associations;  besides  instituting  a school  for 
the  gratuitous  education  of  the  children  of 
necessitous  dissenting  ministers.  He  was  a 
coadjutor  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mason  in  his 
“ Family  Bible,”  and  was  the  author  of  “ Hints 
on  Sunday  Schools  and  Itinerant  Preaching,'' 
“Nine  Discourses  on  Prayer,”  &c.  b.  1767; 
d.  1826. 

Townshend,  Charles,  Viscount,  an  English 
statesman,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
was  appointed,  with  the  duke  of  M arlborough, 
to  negotiate  the  peace  of  Gcrtruydcnbcrg,  and, 
soon  afterwards,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the 
States-gencral  of  the  United  Provinces.  Upon 
the  accession  of  George  1.,  in  1714,  ho  became 
prime  minister ; but  in  the  course  of  the  sub- 
sequent years  his  influence  with  the  king 
rapidly  declined,  principally  through  his  having 
resisted  the  avaricious  designs  of  the  monarch’s 
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German  favourites  and  mistresses.  He  was  re- 
moved from  the  premiership;  but  after  some 
time,  consented  to  accept  the  lord-lieutenancy 
of  Ireland,  a post  he  retained  for  but  a short 
period.  He  held  various  offices  during  the 
seven  subsequent  years ; but  was  being  conti- 
nually involved  in  disputes  with  the  German 
coterie,  and,  indeed,  with  his  brother  ministers. 
When  George  II.  became  king,  in  1727,  Towns- 
hend was  eclipsed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who 
had  acquired  great  influence  with  the  new 
monarch.  Before  his  triumphant  rival,  he  re- 
tired from  office,  and,  repairing  to  his  estate  at 
Bainham,  in  Norfolk,  spent  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life  in  agricultural  pursuits.  “ He  left 
office,”  says  Lord  Mahon,  “with  a most  un- 
blemished character,  and,  what  is  still  less 
common,  a most  patriotic  moderation.”  b.  1676  ; 
D.  1738. 

Townshend,  Charles,  an  English  statesman, 
who  was  the  grandson  of  the  preceding,  com- 
menced public  life  in  1747,  as  a member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and,  after  distinguish- 
ing himself  as  a debater,  was  in  1754  appointed 
a lord  of  the  Admiralty.  He  subsequently 
acted  in  succession  as  secretary-at-war,  first 
lord  of  trade  and  of  plantations,  paymaster  of 
the  forces,  and,  under  the  administration  of 
Chatham,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in 
which  oflicc  he,  during  the  illness  of  his  great 
chief,  who  was  opposed  to  American  taxation, 
imposed  duties  upon  glass,  tea,  and  other  ar- 
ticles, wlueh  caused  the  colonists  to  rise  in 
rebellion,  and  led  ultimately  to  the  separation 
of  America  from  the  mother  country.  He  was 
on  the  point  of  attaining  to  the  premiership  of 
a new  ministry,  when  he  was  carried  off  by  a 
fever.  Burke,  in  his  celebrated  speech  upon 
American  taxation,  spoke  of  Townshend  as 
“ the  delight  and  ornament  of  this  House,  and 
the  charm  of  every  private  society  which  he 
honoured  with  his'  presence.  Perhaps  there 
never  arose  in  this  country,  nor  in  any  country, 
a man  of  a more  pointed  and  finished  wit,  and 
when  his  passions  were  not  concerned,  of  a 
more  refined,  exquisite,  and  penetrating  judg- 
ment.” b.  1725  ; d.  1767. 

Townson,  Thomas,  toun'-son,  a learned  Eng- 
lish divine,  who  obtained  a fellowship  at  Mag- 
dalen College,  and  subsequently  became  arch- 
deacon of  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire.  His  most 
important  work  was  “Discourses  on  the  Four 
Gospels,”  which  was  subsequently  translated 
into  German,  b.  in  Essex,  1715;  d.  1792. 

Tozzetti,  John  Targioni,  tot-sait'-te,  an  Ita- 
lian botanist,  who  became  keeper  of  the  bota- 
nical garden  at  Florence,  and  wrote  several 
works  in  Latin  and  some  in  Italian.  His  first 
was  a thesis  upon  the  “ Utility  of  Plants  in  the 
Practice  of  Physic the  others  were  chiefly 
connected  with  his  profession,  b.  at  Florence, 
1712;  D.  at  the  same  city,  1783. 

Tradescant,  John,  trdd'-cs-kant,  an  eminent 
naturalist,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Dutchman.  He  settled  in  England  about  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  Both  him- 
self and  his  son  were  great  travellers,  and  the 
father  is  said  to  have  gone  through  Europe, 
Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Barbary.  His  son, 
also  named  John,  collected  a cabinet  of  curiosi- 
ties, of  which  an  account  was  printed,  called 
“Museum  Tradescantium.”  In  1629  he  was 
appointed  gardener  to  Charles  1.,  and  had  a 
very  large  garden  at  Lambeth,  well  stocked 
with  rare  plants,  d.  1638,  His  son  died  1662. 
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Ieaill,  Thomas  Stewart,  trail,  a distin-1 
guished  physician,  professor,  and  scientific  in- 
quirer, was  a native  of  Kirkwall,  where  his 
father  was  parish  minister,  and  studied  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh  with  Brougham  and 
that  now  famous  set.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.  D. 
in  1801,  and  in  1803  settled  in  Liverpool  as  a 
general  practitioner.  In  1832  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  gave  his  first  course 
in  1833.  During  his  nearly  forty  years’  profes- 
soriate, he  was  never  absent  from  his  lectures 
until  1861.  Dr.  Traill,  in  the  midst  of  his  me- 
dical duties,  had  zealously  kept  up  his  general 
scientific  culture,  and  was  always  learning.  He 
lectured  frequently  on  chemistry  and  natural 
history  in  Liverpool,  and  in  Edinburgh  supplied 
the  chairs  of  both  these  classes  when  vacant. 
In  1852  he  undertook  the  editorship  of  the 
eighth  edition  of  the  “ Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,”  for  which  duty  his  multifarious  and 
minute  knowledge  of  the  entire  round  of  phy- 
sical science  peculiarly  fitted  him.  Besides 
his  own  specific  subject — forensic  medicine — 
Dr.  Traill  devoted  himself  in  early  life  stre- 
nuously to  the  then  new  studies  of  physical  geo- 
graphy and  meteorology;  and  there  was  not 
any  outlying  corner  of  phenomenal  knowledge 
of  which  he  had  not  some  recondite  and  exact 
note.  He  was  not  a philosopher,  neither  was 
he  strictly  scientific ; but  was  a sort  of  mid- 
dleman who  gathered  other  men’s  knowledge, 
and  distributed  it,  standing  between  them 
and  the  public.  In  a word,  he  was  a walk- 
ing cyclopaedia — an  ample  dictionary  of  the 
facts  of  the  material  world,  and,  as  such,  was  a 
most  remarkable  man.  b.  1781;  d.  1S62. 

Tbajan,  M.  Ulpius  Crinitus,  trai'-jan,  a 
Roman  emperor,  who  in  early  life  served  under 
Vespasian  and  Titus  against  the  Jews ; and  in 
97  was  adopted  by  Nerva,  and  named  as  his  | 
successor  in  the  empire,  of  which  he  became 
sole  sovereign  in  the  following  year.  His 
reign  was  popular,  and  he  gained  splendid 
victories  over  the  Dacians,  Persians,  and  other 
powers ; but  lie  disgraced  his  great  qualities  by 
a rigorous  persecution  of  the  Christians.  By 
his  directions,  Apollodorus,  the  architect,  erected 
the  famous  pillar  at  Rome  still  called  by  his 
name.  b.  near  Seville,  Spain,  about  52;  d.  at 
Sclinus,  in  Cilicia,  117. 

Tkallianus,  Alexander,  truf-li-ai'-nus,  a me- 
dical writer,  who  was  a native  of  Tralles,  in 
Lydia,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
practised  phlebotomy  and  used  cantharides  as 
a blister  for  the  gout.  His  works  have  been 
printed  at  Bale,  Paris,  and  London.  Flourished 
about  550. 

TiiAPr,  Joseph,  trap,  an  eminent  divine,  be- 
came, in  1773,  rector  of  Harlington,  in  Mid- 
dlesex, and  in  1774,  ouc  of  the  lecturers  at  St. 
Martin’s  in  the  Fields.  He  produced,  “ Prse- 
lectiones  Poctietc;”  a Latin  translation  of 
“ Paradise  Lost ; ” four  volumes  of  Sermons ; 
several  political  pamphlets;  a translation  of 
the  works  of  Virgil  into  blank  verse,  &c.  n.  at 
Cherrington,  Gloucestershire,  1679;  d.  1747. 

Tkavehsarx,  Ambrogio,  tra'-vair-sa'-re,  a 
learned  Italian  monk,  who  acted  as  interpreter 
between  the  Italians  and  Greeks  when  the 
emperor  Palaxologus  and  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople visited  Italy.  His  translation  of 
Diogenes  Laertius,  inscribed  to  Cosmo  de’  Me- 
dici, lias  been  several  times  printed,  b.  near 
Forli,  1386 ; d.  at  Florence,  1439. 
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Tredgobd,  Thomas,  tred'-gold,  an  indus- 
trious English  ■writer  upon  mechanics,  was  born 
in  humble  circumstances,  and  brought  up  to  the 
trade  of  a cabinet-maker,  at  which  he  worked 
until  about  his  25lli  year,  when  he  repaired  to 
London,  and  was  taken  into  the  office  of  his 
uncle,  an  architect.  After  diligently  pursuing 
his  studies  in  architecture  and  engineering,  be 
commenced  writing  articles  for  the  scientific 
publications,  and  for  the  “ Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica.”  He  produced  his  important  work, 
“The  Elementary  Principles  of  Carpentry,"  in 
1820.  The  “Account  of  the  Invention  and  Pro- 
gressive Improvement  of  the  Steam-engine”  was 
published  in  1827.  A practical  treatise  on 
Railroads  and  Carriages,  and  other  valuable 
works,  likewise  emanated  from  him.  b.  near 
Durham,  1788  ; d.  1829. 

Trediakovsky,  Vassili  Kirilowitch,  tred'-i-a- 
kov'-ske,  an  eminent  Russian  poet,  who  visited 
France  and  England,  and  upon  his  return  to 
St.  Petersburg  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  professor  of  eloquence. 
He  composed  tragedies,  iables,  and  epics,  and 
produced  a paraphrase  of  Fenelon’s  “Tele- 
machus;”  but  the  work  was  so  dull  that  Catha- 
rine II.  was  in  the  habit  of  causing  those  who 
transgressed  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  regula- 
tion of  her  private  retreat,  the  Hermitage,  to 
get  a hundred  lines  of  the  poem  by  heart  as  a 
penalty.  He  was  an  example  of  the  greatest 
literary  industry.  Once,  having  made  a trans- 
lation of  Rollin’s  “Ancient  History,"  in  twenty- 
six  volumes,  the  MS.  was  destroyed  by  fire; 
upon  which  Trediakovsky  set  to  work,  and 
again  went  through  the  whole  task.  b.  1703; 
D.  1769. 

Trencui,  Richard  Chenevix,  D.D.,  trench , a 
modern  English  philologer,  who,  after  complet- 
ing his  studies  at  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
entered  into  orders,  and  became  a country 
curate.  His  earliest  efforts  in  literature  were 
as  a poet,  in  imitation  of  the  chaste  style  of 
Wordsworth.  After  obtaining  some  preferment 
in  the  church,  he  became  in  18-16  a select 
preacher  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and 
after  the  death  of  Dr.  Buckland,  in  1866,  was 
appointed  dean  of  Westminster.  In  1861  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Whately  as  archbishop  of 
Dublin.  His  most  important  works  were, 
“ Motes  on  the  Miracles,”  “ Proverbs  and  their 
Lessons,”  “Synonyms  of  the  Hew  Testament,” 
and  “ The  Study  of  Words.”  n.  1807. 

Trenchard,  Sir  John,  trench' -ard , an  English 
statesman,  who,  after  completing  his  education 
at  Oxford,  studied  the  law,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  third 
Parliament  of  Charles  II.,  in  1679,  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  energetic  opponent  to  the 
measures  of  the  court  party.  In  1683  he  was 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  complicity  in  the  plot 
for  which  Sidney  and  Lord  Russell  were  exe- 
cuted ; but  ultimately  obtained  his  discharge 
for  want  of  witnesses  against  him.  He  was  a 
party  to  the  invasion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
and  in  consequence  was  obliged  to  seek  safety 
by  a flight  to  France,  where  lie  remained  until 
al  ter  the  Revolution  of  1688.  After  the  accession 
of  William  III.,  he  was  knighted,  made  chief- 
justice  of  Chester,  and  finally  became  secretary 
of  state.  Wood  describes  him  as  “a  man  of 
turbulent  and  aspiring  spirit.”  b.  1650  ; 
D.  1095. 

Trenchard,  John,  an  English  political  writer, 
wl  o was  educated  for  the  law,  which  he  never 
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followed,  but  became  member  of  Parliament  for 
Taunton.  He  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  Gordon, 
“ Cato’s  Letters,”  “ The  Independent  Whig,” 
“ A Natural  History  of  Superstition,”  “Reflec- 
tions on  the  Old  Whig,”  and  other  works. 
B.  1662;  D.  1723. 

Trench,  Baron  Franz  von,  trenk,  was  the  son 
of  a general  in  the  service  of  Austria,  by  whose 
side  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Melazio,  when 
only  in  his  eleventh  year.  Of  great  physical 
strength  and  violence  of  temper,  he  murdered  a 
farmer,  for  which  he  was  sent  to  Russia,  where 
he  displayed  great  courage  in  war,  but  also  the 
most  brutal  ferocity.  He  afterwards  entered 
the  service  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  and 
was  engaged  against  the  troops  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  His  insubordinate  conduct,  how- 
ever, caused  his  being  brought  to  trial  by  court- 
martial.  Sentenced  to  be  imprisoned,  lie  was 
confined  at  Vienna  during  a year;  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  contrived  to  effect  his  escape 
in  a most  extraordinary  manner  by  being  car- 
ried out  of  his  prison  in  a coffin.  He  was  re- 
taken in  the  Netherlands,  and  imprisoned  once 
more  at  Gratz,  where  he  poisoned  himself  soon 
afterwards,  b.  in  Calabria,  1711 ; d.  1747. 

Teenck,  Francis,  Baron  von,  a Prussian 
officer,  and  cousin  of  the  preceding,  against 
whom  he  served.  Having  given  offence  to  the 
government  of  his  country,  he  was  sent  to 
prison,  where  he  endured  great  hardships  for  a 
long  time.  He  at  last  effected  his  escape,  and 
was  iu  France  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
where  he  was  arrested  and  condemned  to  tho 
scaffold  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  in  1794. 
He  published  his  “Memoirs  ” in  1787. 

Treviso,  Edouard  Adolphe  Mortier,  Duke  of, 
and  marshal  of  France,  trai-ve'-so,  entered  the 
army  of  the  French  republic  as  a volunteer  in 
1791,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  subse- 
quent battles.  He  took  Hanover  in  1803,  and 
was  created  marshal  of  the  empire  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  In  1806  he  entered  Hamburg,  and 
subsequently  passed  into  the  army  of  Spain, 
where  he  retained  his  reputation  as  a brave  and 
skilful  general.  In  the  expedition  to  Russia, 
he  exerted  himself  to  save  the  remnants  of  the 
grand  army;  and  in  1814  was  the  coadjutor  of 
Marmont  in  the  command  of  Paris.  At  the  first 
Restoration  he  became  an  adherent  of  the  Bour- 
bons, and  wa3  created  a peer  of  France;  but 
after  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  he  re- 
joined his  standard.  In  1815  he  refused  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  Marshal  Ney,  and  was  in 
consequence  degraded  from  his  rank  as  a peer. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
during  the  interval  between  1816  and  1819,  and 
was  restored  to  his  titles  at  the  latter  date.  Iu 
1834  he  was  appointed  minister  of  war,  and  held 
office  until  he  was  killed  by  the  king’s  side  by 
the  explosion  of  Fieschi’s  infernal  machine,  in 
1835.  b.  at  Cateau,  1768. 

Trevor,  Sir  John,  tre'-vor,  an  English  states- 
man, who  was  knighted  and  appointed  secretary 
of  state  by  Charles  II.,  a post  he  retained  until 
his  death.  He  would  appear  to  have  been  an 
honest  man ; it  is  certain  that  he  was  opposed 
to  the  French  policy  of  the  king.  b.  1626- 
d.  1672. 

Tribonian,  tri-bo' -ni-an,  a celebrated  Roman 
lawyer,  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century,  at  Sida,  in  Pamphylia;  obtained  repu- 
tation at  the  bar;  and  rose,  through  a succes- 
sion of  offices,  to  those  of  prretorian  prefect 
and  consul.  The  emperor  Justinian  intrusted 
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to  Mm  the  superintendence  of  his  new  code  of 
laws,  the  result  of  which  was  the  celebrated 
Digest  and  Pandects,  which  would  have  trans- 
mitted his  name  with  honour  to  posterity,  had 
not  his  rapacity  and  venality  been  at  least  equal 
to  his  talents.  x>.  545. 

Trimmer,  Sarah,  irim'-mer,  a literary  lady, 
the  daughter  of  Joshua  Kirby,  who  wrote  on 
“ Perspective,”  was  early  initiated  in  classical  as 
.veil  as  in  English  literature,  and  wrote  a 
variety  of  works  intended  to  promote  the  diffu- 
sion of  education,  b.  1741 ; n.  1810. 

Trissixo,  George,  tres-se'-no,  an  Italian  poet, 
who  was  employed  by  Leo  X.  upon  various 
missions  to  Denmark,  Venice,  and  Germany, 
and  afterwards  by  Clement  VII.  He  was  the 
author  of  a poem  entitled  “ Italy  delivered  from 
the  Goths;”  a tragedy  called  “ Sophonisba;”  a 
comedy,  and  a large  number  of  smaller  pieces. 
Voltaire  borrowed  from  and  imitated  him. 
B.  1478;  D.  1550. 

Trogus  Pompeius,  tro'-gus,  a Koman  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  a “ Universal  History,”  from  the 
reign  of  Ninus,  king  of  Assyria,  to  the  time  of 
Augustus,  which  was  greatly  admired  for  its 
purity  and  elegance.  It  was  epitomized  by 
Justin;  but  the  original  work  has  been  lost. 
Flourished  in  the  last  century  b.c. 

Trollope,  Mrs.  Frances,  trol'-lup,  a modern 
English  novelist,  who  was  the  wife  of  Anthony 
Trollope,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law,  with  whom  she 
resided  upon  the  continent.  After  the  death  ol 
her  husband,  she  visited  the  United  States,  and 
resided  there  during  three  years.  She  com- 
menced her  career  as  an  authoress  by  producing 
a work  entitled  “ Domestic  Life  ol  the  Ameri- 
cans,” which  appeared  in  1832.  This  work, 
which  excited  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
criticism  upon  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  was 
followed  by  “ Belgium  and  Western  Germany;” 
“ Paris  and  the  Parisians ;”  “ The  Vicar  of'Wrex- 
liill ;”  “Vienna  and  the  Austrians,  with  some 
Account  of  a Journey  through  Swabia,  Bavaria, 
the  Tyrol,  and  the  Saltzbourg;”  “The  Widow 
Barnaby”  “The  Blue  Belles  of  England;” 
“The  Barnabys  in  America;  or,  the  Widow 
Married;”  “The  Lauringtons;  or,  Superior 
People;”  “Town  and  Country;”  “The  Life 
and  Adventures  of  a Clever  Woman;”  and, 
indeed,  scores  of  others,  which  constituted  then- 
authoress  the  most  prolific  writer  ol  her  day. 
B.  1790;  d.  1863. 

Trollope,  Thomas  Adolphus,  a modern 
English  miscellaneous  writer,  son  ol  the  pre- 
ceding, with  whom  he  resided  at  Florence.  He 
commenced  as  an  author  in  1810,  at  which  date 
he  put  forth  a work  entitled  “ A Summer  in 
Brittany.”  He  next  published  “A  Summer  in 
Western  France,”  which  was  followed  by  “ Im- 
pressions of  a Wanderer  in  Italy,  Switzerland, 
France,  and  Germany.”  Improving  with  each 
successive  effort,  his  later  works  presented 
considerable  attractions,  both  in  style  and  sub- 
ject. The  most  popular  of  these  were,  ‘ lhe 
Girlhood  of  Catherine  do’  Medici,”  “A  Decade 
of  Italian  Women,”  and  a “Life  of  Filippo 
Strozzi.”  B.  1810.  . 

Trollope,  Anthony,  an  eminent  novelist, 
son  of  Mrs.  F.  Trollope,  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  as  well  as  prolific  writers  ol  his  day, 
produced  several  excellent  transcripts  ol  modern 
society;  such  as  “Dr.  Thorne,*’  “ flic  Three 
Clerks,”  “The  Bertrams,”  “ Framlcy  Parsonage,” 
“ Orley  Farm,”  “ The  .Small  House  at  Ailing- 
ton,”  &c.  He  also,  in  1862,  published  a work 
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on  America,  being  the  result  of  Ills  observations 
while  on  a tour  in  that  country.  His  last  story  : 
is  the  “ Vicar  of  Bullhampton.”  b.  1815. 

Tkomp,  Martin  Harpertzoon,  Iromp,  a cele  - 1 
brated  Dutch  admiral,  who  rose  from  the  lowest  ! 
station  to  the  supreme  command,  wholly  by 
merit.  In  1639  he  defeated  a numerous  Spanish  i 
fleet,  and  afterwards  gained  several  other  vie-  ' 
lories,  principally  over  an  English  fleet  under 
Blake,  in  1652,  after  which  he  cruised  in  the  [ 
Channel  with  a broom  at  the  masthead  of  his  ! 
ship.  In  the  following  year,  the  Dutch  and 
English  fleets,  under  Tromp  and  Blake,  fought 
a desperate  battle  in  the  Channel,  but  without 
either  side  gaining  the  advantage.  Blake  falling  I 
ill,  the  command  of  the  English  vessels  devolved 
upon  Monk,  who  encountered  Tromp  off  the 
Dutch  coast.  After  a stubborn  fight,  the  Eng- 
lish claimed  the  victory,  and  in  the  engagement 
Tromp  was  killed,  b.  1597;  killed,  1653. 

Tromp,  Cornelius  van,  a celebrated  Dutch 
admiral,  and  second  son  of  the  preceding-.  In 
his  twenty-first  year  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  a vessel,  with  which  he  served  under  Dewildt 
in  an  expedition  against  the  emperor  of  Ma- 
l'occo  in  1650.  After  distinguishing  himself  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  with  the  English  fleet 
off  Leghorn,  he  was  appointed  a rear-admiral. 
Subsequently  to  some  years  of  repose,  he  was 
dispatched  against  the  Algerine  cruisers,  whom 
he  severely  handled.  The  war  between  England 
and  Holland  was  renewed  in  1665,  and  in  that 
year  he  served  in  the  action  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish fleet,  under  the  duke  of  York,  defeated  Van 
Opdam.  In  the  following  year  he  served  under 
Kuyter  in  an  engagement  in  which  the  English  , 
were  defeated.  An  action  in  which  the  Dutch 
were  beaten  soon  followed,  and  Kuyter  attri- 
buting his  misfortunes  to  Van  Tromp,' the  latter 
was  arrested ; but  was  restored  to  his  rank  by 
the  Stadtliolder,  afterwards  William  III.,  iii 
1673.  In  this  year  the  English  and  French 
fleets  fought  as  allies  against  the  Dutch.  In 
1675  he  went  to  England,  where  he  was  created 
a baron  by  Charles  II.  He  next  served  against 
the  Swedes  as  the  ally  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
who,  to  reward  his  services,  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  count.  At  the  death  of  Kuyter,  lie  was 
named  admiral- general  of  the  United  Provinces, 
and,  after  distinguishing  himself  under  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  the  expedition  against 
Saint  Omer,  retired  into  private  life.  b.  at 
Rotterdam,  1629 ; n.  at  Amsterdam,  1691. 

Troxcbix,  Theodore,  tron'-sha,  an  eminent 
Swiss  physician,  who  was  the  favourite  pupil  of 
Boerhaave.  He  settled  at  Amsterdam  as  phy- 
sician, and  afterwards  at  Geneva.  In  1756  ho 
removed  to  Paris,  where  he  attended  the  royal 
family,  and  became  the  first  inoculator  of  his 
time.  His  most  important  works  arc — several 
articles  in  the  “ Encyclopedic ;”  a treatise  “Do 
Nympha;”  and  “Observations  on  Ophthalmia 
and  Hernia.”  n.at  Geneva,T709;  D.at  Paris,  1731. 

Troxchix,  Jean  Robert,  an  eminent  Swiss 
jurisconsult,  who  became  procureur-general  at 
Geneva,  and  wrote  several  works  against  Rous- 
seau. b.  1711 ; d.  1793. 

Thoxsox  de  Coudrat,  George  Alfred,  iron'- 
saic>i(g),  a celebrated  French  advocate,  who  de- 
fended Marie  Antoinette  and  Louis  XVI.,  and 
was  the  means  of  saving  many  of  his  country- 
men from  the  guillotine  during  the  Revolution. 
b.  1750;  d.  1798. 

Trougittox,  Edward,  troic'-tun,  an  eminent 
English  astronomical  instrument-maker,  who 
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succeeded  to  the  business  of  his  unde  and 
brother,  in  Fleet  Street,  London,  and  in  1826 
took  Simms,  also  eminent  as  a maker  of  mathe- 
matical instruments,  into  partnership.  It  was 
said  of  him,  that  “ he  improved  ancl  extended 
every  instrument  he  touched,  and  that  every 
astronomical  instrument  was  in  its  turn  the 
subject  of  his  attention.”  The  greater  number 
of  the  finest  instruments  used  in  the  Royal  Ob- 
servatory and  other  scientific  establishments 
were  constructed  by  him.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  treatises  in  the  “ Philosophical  Trans- 
actions,” &e.  b.  1753;  d.  in  London,  1835. 

Trowbridge,  Sir  Thomas,  trow'-bridj,  an 
English  admiral,  who,  having  entered  the  royal 
navy,  served  under  Sir  Edward  Hughes  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  became  post-captain  in  1782. 
Returning  from  an  expedition  to  the  China 
seas,  he  was  captured  by  the  French,  but  while 
being  conveyed  to  France  in  the  Sanspareil, 
that  ship  was  taken  by  Lord  Howe,  in  the 
victory  of  1794.  Trowbridge  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  ship;  and,  on  removing  to  the 
Culloden,  of  74  guns,  took  part  in  the  victory 
gained  by  Sir  John  Jervis  off  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent. He  was  next  placed  as  second  in  com- 
mand under  Nelson,  and,  in  that  capacity, 
prepared,  with  the  other  vessels,  to  enter  the  bay 
of  Aboukir;  but  unfortunately  his  vessel  ran 
aground,  and  he  was  thus  prevented  from 
sharing  in  the  great  victory  of  the  Nile,  a depri- 
vation which  almost  broke  the  heart  of  the 
gallant  sailor.  Nelson,  his  attached  friend, 
nevertheless  represented  his  services  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  he  and  his  officers  were  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  as  those  actually  en- 
gaged. In  1799  he  was  created  a baronet,  and 
subsequently  beeame  an  admiral,  and  was  dis- 
patched to  the  East  Indies ; on  his  return  from 
which  station,  in  a leaky  vessel,  he  and  his  crew 
were  lost  at  sea.  b.  in  London,  about  1750; 
drowned,  1807. 

Trowbridge,  Sir  Thomas  St.  Vincent  Coch- 
rane, a gallant  English  soldier,  and  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  who,  while  serving  in  the  Crimea, 
distinguished  himself  by  holding,  with  the 
greatest  bravery,  a five-gun  battery  against  the 
onslaught  of  the  Russians  at  Inkermann,  in 
which  action  he  lost  his  right  leg  and  left  foot. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  received  a 
pension,  b.  1817;  d.  1867. 

Troy,  Francois  de,  trwaiv,  an  eminent  French 
painter,  who  was  the  disciple  of  Nicholas  dc 
Loir,  and  became  a professor  in  the  Academy. 
He  painted  historical  subjects  and  portraits,  and 
was  employed  by  Louis  XIV.  b.  1615;  d.  1730. 

Tr6y,  Jean  Francois  de,  a French  painter,  and 
son  of  the  preceding.  Louis  XIV.  conferred  on 
him  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  appointed 
him  director  of  the  Academy  at  Rome.  b.  at 
Paris,  1679 ; d.  1752. 

True ba  y Cosio,  Telcsforo  de,  iroo-ai'-va  e 
Jco'-xe-o,  a Spaniard,  who  wrote  novels  and  tra- 
gedies in  the  English  language.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  England,  and,  in  his  twenty-third 
year,  produced  his  first  work,  a novel  called 
“ Gomez  Arias,”  the  action  of  which  was 
placed  in  the  times  of  the  struggle  between 
the  Moors  and  Spaniards.  This"  work,  which 
obtained  an  extraordinary  share  of  attention, 
was  followed  by  other  tales,  the  best  of  which 
were,  “The  Castilian,”  “ Paris  and  London,” 
and  the  “ Romance  of  History."  In  1832  he 
produced  upon  the  stage  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
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a musical  farce  entitled  “Call  again  to-morrow.” 
Some  comedies,  which  met  with  but  little  suc- 
cess, followed.  He  was  likewise  the  author  of 
“ A History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru;”  “Life  of 
II ernan  Cortes;”  both  of  which  were  published 
in  Constable’s  “ Miscellany.”  These  works 
possess  considerable  merit;  but  have  been  totally 
eclipsed  by  the  greater  productions  of  Prescott. 
In  1834  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and 
became  a secretary  to  the  Cortes,  and  afterwards 
wrote  some  plays,  which  met  with  success  upon 
the  Spanish  stage,  b.  at  Santander,  1805 ; d.  at 
Paris,  1835. 

Trumbull,  Sir  William,  trum'-bul,  an  Eng- 
lish statesman,  who  was  for  some  time  am- 
bassador to  France,  and  afterwards  secretary  of 
state.  But  he  is  chiefly  known  as  the  early 
patron  and  correspondent  of  Pope,  who  wrote  an 
epitaph  on  him.  b.  in  Berkshire,  1636 ; d.  1716. 

Trumbull,  John,  an  eminent  American 
painter,  who,  in  early  life,  fought  in  the  war  of 
independence,  and  beeame  colonel  and  aide-de- 
camp  to  Washington.  Considering  himself 
slighted,  he  threw  up  his  commission,  and  in 
1780  repaired  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  painting  under  his  countryman,  West. 
Suspected  by  the  English  government,  he  was 
arrested,  but  was  liberated  on  condition  of  im- 
mediately quitting  England.  He  subsequently 
lived,  on  two  occasions,  in  London  and  Paris, 
and  became,  after  his  final  return  to  his  native 
country,  president  of  the  American  Academy  of 
the  Arts.  He  painted  several  portraits  of 
Washington,  and  a series  commemorative  of  the 
war  of  independence.  Previous  to  his  death 
lie  bequeathed  a number  of  pictures  to  Yale 
College,  which  were  placed  in  a building  at  New 
Haven,  called  the  Trumbull  Gallery,  b.  at  Le- 
banon, Connecticut,  1756 ; d.  at  New  York,  1843. 

1 ruro,  Thomas  Wilde,  Lord,  troo'-ro,  a modern 
English  lawyer,  who  was  the  son  of  an  attorney, 
and  himself  practised  as  such  in  the  early  part 
ot  his  career.  In  1817  he  was  called  to  the  bar, 
and  speedily  rose  to  a high  position  in  the  legal 
profession.  He  acted  as  junior  counsel  under 
Lords  Denman  and  Brougham  during  the  trial 
cf  Queen  Caroline.  In  1850  he  became  Lord 
Cnanccllor  and  Lord  Truro.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  the  soundness  of  his  judgments  and 
as  a legal  reformer.  His  second  wife  was  Ma- 
demoiselle Augusta  Emma  D’Este,  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Sussex,  b.  1782;  d.  1855. 

1 ryphiodorus,  trif-e-od'-or-us,  a Greek  poet 
and  grammarian,  of  whom  all  that  remains  is  a 
poem  on  the  destruction  of  Troy,  printed  at 
Oxford  in  1742,  with  an  English  translation  by 
Merrick.  Flourished  in  the  6th  century. 

TscniRNHAUSEN,  Elironfried  Walter  von, 
shirn'-kou-sen,  an  eminent  German  mathema- 
tician, who  was  of  a noble  family,  and  who, 
while  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  university  of 
Leyden,  suddenly  left  that  seat  of  learning  to 
enter  the  Dutch  army,  then  engaged  against 
the  French.  After  pursuing  a military  career 
during  a year  and  a half,  he  proceeded  to  visit 
England,  Italy,  and  France;  but  returning 
home,  occupied  himself  with  experimenting 
upon  burning  glasses.  According  to  an  account 
furnished  to  the  “Memoirs”  of  tho  French  Aca- 
demy in  1699,  he  constructed  a lens  three  feet 
in  diameter,  which  was  capable  of  firing  wet 
wood  and  melting  thin  iron  plates.  In  1701 
and  subsequently,  ho  produced  somo  “ Me- 
moirs,” in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
tho  infinitesimal  calculus  could  be  dispensed 
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with.  In  1686  he  published  a work  entitled 
“ Medicina  Corporis,”  in  which  he  laid  down 
rules  for  the  preservation  of'health.  A com- 
panion volume,  called  “Medicina  Mentis," 
followed ; in  which  he  analysed  the  sources  of 
pleasure  and  pain  in  the  mind,  and  treated  of 
the  capabilities  of  that  curve  line  which  was 
subsequently  named  after  him.  To  him  is  due 
the  development  of  the  Saxon  porcelain-manu- 
facture, he  having  discovered  the  method  of 
making  porcelain  equal  to  that  which  is  pro- 
cured from  China,  n.  at  Kieslingswald,  Upper 
Lusatia,  1651;  d.  at  his  estate  in  Saxony,  1703. 

Tschudi,  Grilles,  shoo'-de,  surnamed  the 
Father  of  Swiss  history,  was  educated  under 
Zuinglius,  the  reformer,  and  afterwards  rose  to 
the  office  of  landamman,  or  governor  of  his 
native  canton.  A man  of  enlightened  mind  and 
humane  temper,  he  displayed  tact  and  modera- 
tion in  the  disputes  which  took  place  relative  to 
religious  opinions.  He  wrote  many  works 
upon  the  history  and  topography  of  Switzer- 
land, most  of  which  still  remain  in  manuscript. 
Of  his  printed  productions  the  most  important 
was  a chronicle  which  narrated  the  history  of 
Switzerland  from  1000  to  1470.  b.  at  Glarus, 


1505;  D. 1572. 

Tucker,  Abraham,  tuk'-er,  a celebrated  Eng- 
lish metaphysical  writer,  who  was  a gentleman 
of  good  fortune  in  Surrey,  and  devoted  his  life 
to  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  mind  and 
morals.  He  published  a curious  work,  called 
“ The  Light  of  Nature  Pursued,”  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Search;  and  also,  “Man  in 
Quest  of  Himself,”  which  was  reprinted  in 
Paris ; and  Mathematical  Tracts.  He  has  been 
styled  “ the  metaphysical  Montaigne.”  b.  1705; 
D.  1774. 

Tucker,  Josiah,  a celebrated  English  divine, 
became  D.I).  of  the  university  of  Oxford  in  1759, 
and  on  entering  into  orders,  settled  at  Bristol, 
becoming  rector  of  St.  Stephen’s  and  pre- 
bendary of  the  cathedral  in  that  city.  In  1758 
he  was  preferred  to  the  deanery  of  Gloucester. 
He  was  an  able  writer  on  commercial,  political, 
and  theological  subjects.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  American  war  he  advocated  the  granting 
independence  to  the  colonies,  for  which  he  was 
greatly  censured  by  many  writers.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  a treatise  on  Civil  Government, 
against  Locke,  b.  at  Laugharne,  Carmarthen- 
shire, 1711;  n.  at  Gloucester,  1799. 

Tudor,  Owen.  (See  Owain.) 

Tudway,  Thomas,  an  English  musical  com- 
poser, who  became  organist  and  composer  ex- 
traordinary to  Queen  Anne,  lie  produced  some 
anthems,  &e.  Lived  between  1650  and  1750. 

Tube,  Jethro,  tull,  a gentleman  of  Oxford- 
shire, who  greatly  improved  agriculture,  and 
wrote  a “Treatise  onllorse-hoeing  Husbandry,” 
but  ruined  himself  by  his  experiments,  b.  about 
1680;  d.  1740.  .. 

Tulbia,  tul'-li-a,  a daughter  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius, king  of  Rome,  married  Tarquin  the  Proud 
after  she  had  murdered  her  first  husband 
Aruns,  and  consented  to  sec  Tullius  assassi- 
nated that  Tarquin  might  be  raised  to  the 
throne.  It  is  said  that  she  ordered  her  chariot 
to  be  driven  over  the  body  of  her  aged  father, 
which  had  been  thrown  into  the  streets  of 
Rome.  She  was  afterwards  banished  from 
Rome,  with  her  husband. 

Tulbus  IIostibius,  tul'-lus,  third  king  of 
Rome,  who,  according  to  the  historian  Livy, 
succeeded  Nutna  Pompilius.  He  destroyed  the 
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town  of  Alba,  and  carried  its  inhabitants  to 
Rome;  he  was  also  successful  against  the 
Latins,  d.  641  b.c. 

Tubby,  Thomas,  tul'-le,  a learned  English 
divine,  who  became  fellow  and  tutor  of  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford.  In  1657  he  was  appointed 
principal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  and,  after  the 
Restoration,  was  created  D.D.,  and  made  chap- 
lain to  the  king.  He  wrote  “ Logica  Apodeic- 
tica,”  “ Prcecipuorum  Theologize,”  and  several 
controversial  pieces  against  Hr.  Bull  and  Mr. 
Baxter  on  J ustification.  b.  at  Carlisle,  1620 ; 
d.  1676. 

Tulby,  George,  a learned  English  divine,  who 
wrote  a “Discourse  on  the  Government  of  the 
Thoughts,”  several  sermons  and  tracts  against 
Popery;  and  translated  part  of  Plutarch’s 
“ Morals,”  the  “ Life  of  Miltiades”  from  the 
Latin  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  the  “Life  of 
Julius  Ccesar”  from  Suetonius,  b.  1653;  d.  1695. 

Tunstabb,  James,  tun'-gtal,  a learned  Eng- 
lish divine,  who,  in  1757,  was  appointed  to 
the  living  of  Rochdale  in  Lancashire.  He 
wrote  “ Discourses  upon  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion,”  and  other  works,  b.  about  1710; 
d.  1772. 

Tuppeb,  Martin  Farquhar,  tgp'-per,  a modern 
English  writer,  who,  after  studying  at  the 
Charterhouse  and  Christchurch,  Oxford,  en- 
tered upon  the  study  of  the  law.  In  1S29  he 
produced  the  well-known  work  entitled  “ Pro- 
verbial Philosophy,”  which  passed  through 
upwards  of  thirty  editions.  His  subsequent 
works  were,  “ A Crock  of  Gold,”  “ A Modern 
Pyramid,”  “ Ballads  for  the  Time  on  White 
Slavery,”  “American  Ballads,”  “ Paterfamilias’s 
Diary  of  Everybody’s  Tour,”  a translation  of 
the  Poems  of  King  Alfred  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  &c.  The  “ Proverbial  Philosophy”  lias 
been  attacked  by  the  best  English  critical  wri- 
ters, and  been  pronounced,  notwithstanding  its 
success,  to  be  as  heavy,  inflated,  and  dull  a 
piece  of  literary  workmanship  as  ever  crept 
into  notoriety  or  secured  the  patronage  of  the 
multitude,  b.  in  London,  1810. 

Turenne,  Henry  de  la  Tour  d’Auvergne, 
Viscount  de,  toor-reri,  a celebrated  French 
general,  was  the  second  son  of  the  due  de 
Bouillon  and  Elizabeth  of  Nassau,  daughter  of 
William  I.  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange.  Edu- 
cated in  the  Calvinisiic.  faith,  he  acquired  the 
art  of  war  under  Prince  Maurice  and  his  bro- 
ther Prince  Henry  Frederick,  his  maternal 
uncles,  in  Holland.  In  1630  he  was  sent  as  a 
hostage  to  the  court  of  France.  After  several 
gallant  actions  against  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Low  Countries,  he  took  Brisac  in  163S,  for 
which  Richelieu  offered  him  his  niece  in  mar- 
riage ; but  Turenne,  as  a Protestant,  declined 
the  honour.  The  next  year  he  served  in  Italy, 
and  afterwards  signalized  himself  by  the  con- 
quest of  Roussillon.  At  the  age  of  23  he  be- 
came field-marshal,  and  in  1613  was  appointed 
marshal  of  France.  About  this  time  he  was 
sent  to  Germany,  where  he  gained  several  vic- 
tories; but  was  defeated  in  1645  at  Marienthal. 
He  soon  after  repaired  this  loss  by  the  victory 
of  Nordlingen,  and  the  same  year  re-established 
the  elector  of  Treves  in  his  territories.  In  1617 
lie  effected  the  famous  junction  with  the  Swe- 
dish army,  and  obliged  the  duke  of  Bavaria  to 
sue  for  peace.  That  prince  having  violated  tho 
treaty,  Turenne  defeated  him  in  the  battle  of 
Zumulhauson,  and  drove  him  from  his  domi- 
nions. In  the  civil  wars  of  France  ho  acted 
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at  first  against  the  king;  but  in  1651  was 
reconciled  with  the  court,  became  general 
of  the  royal  army,  and  was  opposed  to  the 
Prince  of  Condd,  whom  he  defeated.  In  1658 
he  took  Dunkirk,  in  conjunction  with  the  Eng- 
lish troops.  This  was  followed  by  the  capture 
of  several  places  in  the  Netherlands,  which  pro- 
duced peace  between  France  and  Spain  in  1659. 
Hostilities  being  renewed  in  1667,  he  was  ap- 
pointed marshal  of  all  the  armies,  and  had  the 
honour  of  instructing  Louis  XIV.  in  the  art  of 
war.  About  this  time  he  renounced  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  In  1674  he  conquered  Franche- 
Comt6,  which  occasioned  a league  between  the 
German  states  against  France.  To  prevent 
their  junction,  Turenne  attacked  the  army  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  Loraine,  and  gained  a 
splendid  victory.  lie  afterwards  defeated  the 
Imperialists  at  Mulhausen,  and  again  at  Turck- 
heim.  Montecuculi  was  then  sent  against  him, 
and  while  the  two  armies  were  in  view  of  each 
other,  and  preparing  for  battle,  Turenne  was 
killed  by  a cannon-ball  at  Sassbach,  in  1675,  his 
army  crying  out,  “Our  father  is  dead.”  He 
left  his  “Memoirs,’*  which  were  published  in 
1782.  b.  at  Sedan,  1611. 

Tukgot,  Anne  Robert  Jacques,  toor'-go,  a 
French  statesman,  who  was  educated  for  the 
ecclesiastical  state  in  the  college  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  after  which  he  applied  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  and  was  in  1761  appointed  intendant  of 
Limoges.  He  was  next  named  comptroller- 
general  of  the  finances,  in  which  office  he 
evinced  great  talents,  by  endeavouring  to  effect 
a reform  in  the  public  expenditure,  and  by 
introducing  several  important  regulations  for 
the  revival  and  encouragement  of  trade.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  society  called  Econo- 
mists, after  the  death  of  Quesnay.  He  was  the 
author  of  a number  of  works  upon  politics, 
political  economy,  metaphysics,  and  literature, 
as  well  as  some  articles  for  the  “ Encyclopaedia.” 
B.  at  Paris,  1727;  d.  1781. 

Turnebus,  Adrian,  tur'-ne-bus,  a learned 
French  professor,  whose  French  name  was 
Tournebceuf,  which  some  writers  maintain  was 
a translation  of  Turnbull;  further  declaring 
him  to  have  been  the  son  of  a Scotchman  set- 
tled in  Normandy.  He  became  professor  of 
Greek  at  Paris,  and  superintendent  of  the  royal 
press  for  works  in  that  language.  He  wrote 
notes  on  Cicero,  Varro,  Thucydides,  and  Plato; 
pieces  against  Ramus;  translations  from  Aris- 
totle, Theophrastus,  Plutarch,  Plato,  &c.;  and 
Latin  poems.  But  the  most  important  of  his 
works  is  his  “Adversaria.”  b.  at  Lcs  Andelys, 
Normandy,  1512 ; d.  at  Paris,  1565. 

_ Turner,  William,  tur'-ner,  an  emiuent  Eng- 
lish physician  and  divine,  who  became  a preacher, 
and  travelled  over  the  kingdom  to  propasrate 
the  Protestant  doctrines,  for  which  Bishop 
Gardiner  sent  him  to  prison.  On  his  release, 
he  went  abroad,  and  took  his  doctor’s  degree  at 
Ferrara.  At  the  accession  of  Edward  VT.  he 
returned,  and  was  made  dean  of  Wells.  When 
Mary  came  to  the  throne,  he  went  into  exile, 
and  did  not  return  till  after  her  death.  Queen 
Elizabeth  restored  him  to  his  preferments.  He 
wrote  a treatise  on  the  Baths  of  England  and 
Germany;  “A  Complete  Herbal,  or  History  of 
Plants;”  “Ilistoria  de  Naturis  Herbarum;” 
and  some  other  botanical  works,  b.  at  Morpeth, 
Northumberland,  1520;  n.  1568. 

■ Turner,  Thomas,  a pious  English  divine, 
who  became  fellow  of  St.  John’s  College, Oxford. 
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In  3629  he  obtained  a canon  residentiary  ship 
in  St..  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Charles  I.,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Scotland.  In  1641  he  was  made  dean  of  Ro- 
chester, and  soon  after  dean  of  Canterbury,  of 
which  he  was  deprived  at  the  Revolution.  He 
recovered  his  preferments  at  the  Restoration. 
b.  1591 ; d.  1672. 

Turner,  Francis,  an  English  prelate,  and 
son  of  the  preceding,  became  prebendary  of 
St.  Paul’s,  dean  of  Windsor,  and  in  1683  bishop 
of  Rochester;  whence,  the  year  following,  he 
was  translated  to  Ely.  He  was  ofle  of  the  seven 
bishops  sent  to  the  Tower  by  James  IT.,  and 
was  deprived  at  the  Revolution,  for  refusing  the 
oaths.  He  was  the  author  of  some  sermons, 
pious  poems,  and  the  “Life  of  Mr.  Nicholas 
Ferrar."  d.  1700. 

Turner,  Edward,  an  eminent  modern  Scotch 
chemist,  who  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh, 
and  took  his  M.D.  degree  there.  At  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  London  University,  in  1828, 
he  was  nominated  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 
new  seat  of  learning.  He  wrote  a valuable 
work,  called  “The  Elements  of  Chemistry,” 
and  contributed  some  articles  upon  mineralogy 
to  the  “ Penny  Cyclopaedia.”  Much  esteemed 
by  his  pupils,  they,  after  his  death,  subscribed 
for  a marble  bust  to  commemorate  his  worth. 
This  memorial  was  placed  in  the  library  of  the 
college,  b.  in  Scotland,  1798;  d.  1839. 

Turner,  Sharon,  an  English  historical 
writer,  who  practised  as  an  attorney  in  Lon- 
don ; but,  from  an  early  period  of  his  life,  de- 
voted his  leisure  to  historical  researches.  In 
1799  he  produced  the  first  volume  of  his  “ His- 
tory of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;”  in  which  work,  the 
most  valuable  of  all  his  publications,  he  set  the 
example  to  historians  of  finding  materials  in 
the  valuable  records  written  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this 
work,  he  made  a continuation  of  it,  and  com- 
pleted his  history  from  the  earliest  period  down 
to  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  retired 
from  business  in  1829,  and  in  his  retreat  wrote 
“ Sacred  History  of  the  World,  as  displayed  in 
the  Creation  and  subsequent  Events  to  the  De- 
luge;” “Sacred  Meditations  of  a Layman;” 

“ Richard  III.,"  a poem;  and  several  articles  for 
the  “Quarterly  Review.”  b.  in  London,  1768; 
d.  in  the  same  city,  1847. 

Turner,  Joseph  Mallord  William,  a cele- 
brated English  landscape  painter,  was  the  son 
of  a barber  in  London.  In  early  youth  he 
evinced  the  strongest  inclination  for  pictorial 
art,  and  so  successfully  did  ho  labour  in  his 
vocation,  that  even  in  his  thirtieth  year,  he  was 
acknowledged  as  the  first  of  living  English 
landscape  painters.  At  that  period,  1805,  it  was 
written  of  him : “Turner  may  be  considered  as 
a striking  instance  of  how  much  may  bo  gained 
by  industry,  if  accompanied  by  perseverance, 
even  without  the  assistance  of  a master.  The 
way  he  acquired  his  professional  powers  was  by 
borrowing  where  he  could  a drawing  or  a pic- 
ture to  copy,  or  by  making  a sketch  of  any  one 
in  the  Exhibition  early  in  the  morning,  and 
finishing  it  up  at  home.  By  such  practices,  and 
by  patient  perseverance,  he  has  overcome  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  art."  He  exhibited  his  first 
picture  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1787,  in  his 
twelfth  year;  and  from  this  period  until  his 
doath,  he  sent,  besides  others  to  the  British  In- 
stitution, 259  pictures  to  the  samo  place  Many 
of  these  works  were  of  the  most  ambitious 
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character ; and  included  in  the  list  were  some 
reproductions  of  nature  of  marvellous  skill  and 
beauty.  In  1799  he  was  elected  associate,  and, 
three  years  afterwards,  academician.  In  1807 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  perspective. 
Delighting:  in  measuring  his  strength  against 
the  great  master  of  landscape-painting,  Claude, 
he,  In  1808,  began  a series  of  sketches  in 
professed  rivalry  with  him,  entitled  “ Liber 
Studiorum.”  Many  celebrated  engravings 
were  executed  from  his  designs,  the  prin- 
cipal being,  “ gcencry  of  the  Southern  Coast 
illustrations  to  Rogers’s  “Italy,”  and  to  the 
poems  of  Byron ; “ Rivers  of  England,” 

“Rivers  of  France,”  and  “The  Shipwreck.” 
Ever  progressing,  he  commenced  by  imitating 
Gainsborough,  Wilson,  and  other  English 
painters ; afterwards  followed  Claude  and  Gas- 
par  Poussin ; till,  finally,  he  threw  off  all  signs 
of  pupilage,  and  appeared  as  a bold,  original, 
and  unrivalled  painter  and  colourist.  Ruskin, 
his  most  enthusiastic  admirer,  speaking  of  these 
changes  of  manner,  says : “ There  has  been  a 
marked  and  constant  progress  in  his  mind ; he 
has  not  been  like  some  few  artists,  without 
childhood ; his  course  of  study  has  been  as  evi- 
dently as  it  has  been  swiftly  progressive ; and  in 
different  stages  of  the  struggle,  sometimes  one 
order  of  truth,  sometimes  another,  has  been 
aimed  at  or  omitted.  As  he  advanced,  the  pre- 
vious knowledge  or  attainment  was  absorbed  in 
what  succeeded,  or  abandoned  only  if  incom- 
patible, and  never  abandoned  without  a gain; 
and  his  last  works  present  the  sum  and  perfec- 
tion of  his  accumulated  knowledge,  delivered 
with  the  impatience  and  passion  of  one  who 
feels  too  much  and  knows  too  much,  and  has 
too  little  time  to  say  it  in,  to  pause  for  expres- 
sion, or  ponder  over  his  syllables.”  Of  a re- 
served and  unsocial  disposition,  he  stood  aloof 
from  artistic  and  other  society,  and,  during  his 
lifetime,  it  used  to  be  said  that  he  was  absorbed 
with  a love  of  money.  After  his  decease,  how- 
ever, it  was  found  that  he  had  bequeathed  the 
whole  of  his  pictures  and  drawings  to  the  na- 
tion, and,  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  repur- 
chasing the  best  of  his  earliest  works  as  they 
came  to  be  offered  for  sale,  and  had,  moreover, 
refused,  for  years  before  his  death,  to  part  with 
his  finest  productions,  the  gift  was  indeed  a 
munificent  one.  His  funded  property  he  left  to 
be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  founding  an  asylum 
for  decayed  artists  at  Twickenham.  The  will 
having  been,  unfortunately,  informal  in  several 
respects,  a chancery  suit  was  the  result;  but 
the  matter  was  compromised  by  his  next  of  kin 
taking  the  engravings  and  other  property;  one 
hundred  of  his  finest  oil  paintings,  and  several 
hundreds  of  drawings  and  sketches,  becoming 
the  property  of  the  nation.  These  last  were 
arranged  for  exhibition  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  and, 
together  with  his  pictures,  they  may  be  viewed 
at  the  Gallery  of  British  Art,  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  Turner  died  in  an  ob- 
scure lodging  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  at 
Chelsea,  where  he  had  for  a short  time  resided 
under  an  assumed  name.  His  remains  lie  in  the 
crypt  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  near  the  ashes  of 
Reynolds,  Wilkie,  and  other  great  luminaries  of 
the  English  school  of  pictorial  art.  n.  in  Lon- 
don, 1775 ; d.  at  Chelsea,  1851.  ^ 

Turner,  Thomas  Hudson,  a modern  English 
writer  upon  antiquities,  who  was  brought  up  to 
tlio  trade  of  a printer,  but  was  subsequently 
engaged  in  the  Record  Office  of  the  Tower,  and 
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was  afterwards  appointed  secretary  to  the 
Archaeological  Institute.  His  most  important 
works  were,  “Some  Account  of  Domestic 
Architecture  in  England,"  “Early  Household 
Expenses,”  and  a number  of  papers  contributed 
to  the  “Journal”  of  the  Society  of  Archaeolo- 
gists and  that  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
at  Newcastle.  He  likewise  assisted  Mr. 
Tyrrell, remembrancer  of  London,  in  collecting 
materials  for  a history  of  the  English  metro- 
polis. b.  in  London,  1815 ; d.  1852. 

Turner,  Dawson,  an  eminent  modern  Eng- 
lish botanist,  who  became  fellow  of  the  Royal 
and  Linneean  Societies,  and  produced,  among 
other,  valuable  works,  “A  Synopsis  of  the 
British  Fuei,”  “ History  of  the  Fuci,”  “ Tour 
in  Normandy,”  “ Sepulchral  Reminiscences  of 
Yarmouth,”  “The  Botanist’s  Guide  through 
England  and  Wales,”  and  a treatise  upon  Irish 
mosses,  under  the  title  of  “Muscologiai  Hiber- 
nicte  Spicilegium.”  n.  at  Great  Yarmouth, 
1775;  d.  at  Old  Brompton,  1853. 

Turpin,  or  Tilpin  (Latin  Tuepinbs),  toor1- 
pa,  a French  monk  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
who  gained  the  favour  of  Charlemagne,  and 
was  by  him  made  archbishop  of  Rheims  in 
773.  He  is  held  by  some  writers  to  have  been 
the  author  of  a poetical  romance  in  Latin, 
founded  upon  the  expedition  of  Charlemagne 
against  the  Moors  in  Spain.  Flourished  at  the 
end  of  the  8th  century. 

Turpin  de  Crisse',  Lancelot,  a French  writer 
upon  military  science,  who,  at  an  early  age,  en- 
tered the  army,  and  after  signalizing  himself  in 
the  campaigns  in  Germany  and  Italy,  attained 
the  grade  of  brigadier-general.  About  1753  he 
quitted  the  army,  and  after  remaining  for  a 
short  time  in  the  abbey  of  La  Trappe,  entered 
in  1754  upon  a literary  career,  with  the  publica- 
tion of  a work  entitled  “ Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Amusements  of  Two  Friends.”  His 
most  important  work,  " An  Essay  on  the  Art  of 
War,”  was  put  forth  shortly  afterwards,  and 
attracting  considerable  attention  amongst  mili- 
tary men,  was  translated  into  English,  and,  by 
order  of  Frederick  the  Great,  into  German. 
In  1757  he  resumed  his  profession  as  a soldier, 
and  after  becoming  lieutenant-general,  was,  in 
1781,  appointed  governor  of  Fort  Scarpe,  in 
Douay.  He  subsequently  produced  “ Commen- 
taries upon  the  Institutions  of  Vegetius,”  and 
“Notes  on  Ciesar,”  which  were  founded  upon 
Clarke  and  Wailly.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution  he  retired  to  Germany,  where 
he  is  supposed  to  have  died ; but  the  date  is 
unknown,  b.  in  La  Beauce,  about  1715. 

Tusser,  Thomas,  tits' -ser,  an  English  writer, 
who  produced,  in  verse,  a treatise  upon  agri- 
culture, entitled  “ Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 
Husbandry.”  It  is  a curious  picture  of  the 
agriculture  of  his  time.  d.  about  1580. 

Twining,  Thomas,  twi'-ning,  a learned  Eng- 
lish divine,  rector  of  St.  Mary’s,  Chichester. 
He  published  a translation  of  the  “Poetics”  of 
Aristotle,  b.  1734;  d.  at  Chichester,  1804. 

Twining,  William,  an  English  surgeon,  who 
served  with  the  British  army  in  different  parts 
ol  the  world,  and  in  1330  became  surgeon  to  the 
civil  hospital  at  Calcutta.  He  was  the  author 
of  a wrork  upon  the  diseases  of  Bengal,  winch  is 
of  great  authority,  n.  at  Calcutta,  1335. 

Twiss,  William,  ttciss,  an  English  Presby- 
terian  divine,  who  was  president  of  the  Assena- 
bly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  and  was  made 
rector  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn.  He  wrote  a 
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number  of  works  upon  religious  matters, 
strongly  Calvinistic  in  tone.  d.  1645. 

Twiss,  Richard,  an  English  traveller,  who 
was  a man  of  fortune,  and  spent  several  years  in 
visiting  various  parts  of  the  Continent.  He 
produced, among  other  works,  “Travels  through 
Spain  and  Portugal “ A Tour  in  Ireland ;”  “A 
Trip  to  Paris  in  1792;”  “Anecdotes  of  Chess,” 
and  “Miscellanies.”  b.  1747;  d.  1821. 

Twiss,  Horace,  a distinguished  lawyer  and 
political  writer,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Francis 
Twiss,  author  of  a verbal  “Index  to  Shak- 
spere,”  and  of  Frances,  second  daughter  of 
Roger  Kemble,  the  father  of  the  illustrious 
family  of  the  Kembles  and  of  Mrs.  Siddons. 
Called  to  the  bar  in  1811,  he  travelled  the  Oxford 
circuit  for  some  years;  but  subsequently  at- 
tached himself  to  the  equity  courts.  His  poli- 
tical life  commenced  in  1820,  when  he  was 
chosen  member  for  Wootton-Iiassett.  He  re- 
presented this  borough  for  ten  years,  during 
which  he  became  eminent  for  his  business 
talents,  and  his  speeches  in  favour  of  Catholic 
emancipation  and  law  reform.  He  was,  in 
1828,  after  being  counsel  to  the  Admiralty  and 
judge  advocate,  appointed  under-secretary  for 
the  colonies  in  the  duke  of  Wellington’s  mi- 
nistry. He  sat  for  Newport  in  1830;  but 
after  the  passing  of  the  reform  bill,  which  he 
earnestly  opposed,  his  Parliamentary  career  was 
practically  closed,  for  though  he  represented 
Bridport  from  1835  to  1837,  all  his  subsequent 
attempts  to  obtain  a seat  in  Parliament  proved 
abortive.  From  this  period  he  devoted  his 
talents  to  the  press.  He  occasionally  contri- 
buted leading  articles  to  the  “Times;"  and  in- 
troduced the  practice  on  the  daily  journals  of 
giving  a summary  of  the  speeches  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  addition  to  the  reports.  In 
1844  he  received  the  appointment  of  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  From  an 
early  age,  Mr.  Twiss  had  been  devoted  to  lite- 
rary pursuits,  and  wrote  a variety  of  pieces, 
chiefly  on  constitutional  subjects;  but  his  lite- 
rary fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  “ Life  of  Lord 
Eldon,"  one  of  the  best  biographies  ever 
written,  and  a complete  repertory  of  the  re- 
markable political  transactions  of  the  era  to 
which  it  refers,  b.  1786 ; d.  1849. 

Tycho  Brahe.  (See  Brahe.) 

Tye,  Christopher,  ti,  an  English  musician, 
who  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
music  at  Cambridge  in  1545.  Dr.  Tye  was  in- 
structor in  music  to  Edward  VI.,  and  organist 
of  the  royal  chapel  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
He  composed  a number  of  anthems,  b.  in 
London,  and  flourished  in  the  16th  century. 

Tyehs,  Thomas,  ti'-ers,  a miscellaneous 
writer,  who  was  educated  for  the  legal  profes- 
sion, but  never  practised.  He  became  pro- 
prietor of  Vauxhall  Gardens,  and  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  Dr.  Johnson.  He  wrote  “Sup- 
posed Conferences  between  Eminent  Characters 
political  and  literary;”  and  some  poems,  d.  1787'. 

1 yndale,  or  I indale,  William,  tin' -dal,  an 
eminent  English  divine,  who  was  educated  at 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  Having  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  he  went  to  Antwerp 
where  he  printed  a translation  of  the  Scriptures’ 
in  English.  This  being  sent  over  to  London, 
all  the  copies  were  bought  up;  on  which  Tyndalo 
revised  his  work,  and  printed  a larger  impres- 
sion. The  work  exciting  the  hatred  of  the 
Romish  clergy,  he  was  apprehended  as  a heretic, 
and  burnt  near  Antwerp,  1536.  b.  about  1447, 
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Tyrannio,  ti-ran'-ni-o,  a celebrated  Greek 
grammarian,  whose  real  name  was  Theophras- 
tus, which  his  pupils  .altered  to  Tyrannio,  on 
account  ot  his  severity.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Lueullus  and  carried  to  Rome,  where  he 
became  intimate  with  Cicero,  who  employed 
him  in  arranging  his  library.  He  himself  pos- 
sessed a large  collection  of  books.  Flourished 
60  b.c. 

Tyrconnel,  Richard  Talbot,  Duke  of,  tir- 
Icon-nel,  an  Irish  nobleman,  and  zealous  Roman 
Catholic,  who  was  appointed  by  James  II.  lord- 
lieutenant  of  his  native  country.  He  espoused 
the  cause  of  James  II.  against  William  III., 
and  received  the  king  at  Dublin  after  he  had 
fled  from  England.  After  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  he  attempted  to  render  Ireland  indepen- 
dent, but  signally  failed,  d.  1691. 

I yrrell,  James,  tir'-rel,  an  English  histo- 
rical writer,  who,  after  studying  at  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford,  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  about  1665.  Possessed 
of  an  independent  fortune,  he  was  not  under 
the  necessity  of  practising  the  law,  and  accord- 
ingly devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  histori- 
cal research.  Among  his  first  literary  efforts, 
was  a reply  to  Sir  Robert  Filmer’s  treatise  on 
government,  under  the  title  of  “ The  Patriarch 
LTnmon arched.”  Opposed  to  the  government 
of  James  II.,  Tyrrell  was  one  of  those  who  wel- 
comed the  Revolution  and  the  accession  of 
William  III.,  which  change  he  championed  in 
a course  of  “Political  Dialogues,”  which  were 
afterwards  republished  in  a volume  entitled 

II  Enquiry  into  the  Ancient  Constitution  of 
the  English  Government.”  The  publication 
of  his  most  important  work  was  commenced  in 
1700;  this  was  called  “General  History  of 
England,  both  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil,”  a work 
which  is  valuable  as  being  founded  upon  the 
original  chroniclers.  He  intended  to  brim’-  the 
narrative  down  to  the  time  of  William  III”  but 
!t  was  only  continued  to  the  close  of  the  reign 
ot  Richard  II.  b.  in  London,  1642 ; d.  1718. 

Tyktjeus,  tir-te'-us,  a celebrated  Greek  poet, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  warlike  verses  to 
animate  the  Lacediemonians  in  their  war  with 
the  Messenians;  for  which  he  was  made  a 
citizen  of  Sparta.  Some  fragments  by  him  are 
to  be  found  in  various  collections  of  the  Greek 
poets.  Flourished  about  680-655  b.c. 

Tyrwhitt,  Thomas,  tirr-wit,  a learned  Eng- 
hsh  writer,  who  became  fellow  of  Merton  Col- 
lege,  Oxford.  In  1762  he  was  appointed  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  published  an 
edition  of  Aristotle’s  “Poetics;”  another  of 
Chaucer,  with  a life  of  that  poet;  notes  on 
Shakspcre,  and  collected  the  poems  attributed 
to  Rowley,  in  which  controversy  he  distin- 
guished himself.  B.in  London,  1730;  d.  17S6. 

Tysilio,  ti-sil'-yo,  a Welsh  poet,  historian, 
and  divine,  who  wrote  a Chronicle  of  Britain 
from  which  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  composed 
his  history ; Flourished  in  the  7th  century. 

Tyson,  Edward,  ti'-son,  an  eminent  English 
physician,  who  became  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  whose  “Transactions”  he  enriched  with 
many  valuable  papers.  Ho  was  appointed  nhv- 
sician  to  the  hospitals  of  Bcthlem  and  Bride- 
well. The  best  of  his  works  are,  “Phociena 
or  the  Anatomy  of  a Porpoise ; ” “ Oarigueya,  or 
the  Anatomy  of  an  Opossum;”  and  “ Orang 
'.'//"'f’  pr  the  Anatomy  of  a Pigmy  compared 
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Tytlek,  William,  tit'-ler,  an  eminent  Scotch 
antiquary,  who  was  the  editor  of  “ The  Poetical 
Remains  of  James  I.,”  to  which  he  prefixed  a 
dissertation  on  the  literary  history  of  Europe. 
He  also  wrote  a vindication  of  Mary  Queen  ot 
Scots,  and  a dissertation  upon  Scottish  music. 

B.  at  Edinburgh,  1711 ; n.  1792. 

Tytler,  Alexander  Fraser,  called  Lord  Wood- 
houselee,  a Scotch  judge  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
after  studying  the  law,  was  admitted  as  an 
advocate.  He  became  professor  of  universal 
history  and  Roman  antiquities  hi  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  in  1786;  but  still  continu- 
ing to  practise  his  profession,  he,  in  1790,  rose 
to"be  judge-admiral  of  Scotland.  _ In  1802  he 
became  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session,  with  the 
conrtesy  title  of  Lord  Woodhouselee.  His  most 
important  works  were,  “Elements  of  General 
History;”  an  essay  on  the  Principles  of  Trans- 
lation ; a treatise  on  Martial  Law ; and  essays 
contributed  to  Edinburgh  periodicals,  e.  at 
Edinburgh,  1747  ; n.  1813.  . . 

Tttlee,  Patrick  Fraser,  a Scotch  historical 
writer,  who  was  the  son  of  the  preceding. 
After  studying  at  the  university  of  Edinburgn, 
and  becoming  a member  of  the  Faculty  ot 
Advocates,  he,  in  1813,  relinquished  the  law 
for  literature.  Subsequently  to  visiting  the 
continent,  in  company  with  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  he  began  to  write  for  Blackwood  s 
Magazine,”  and,  in  1819,  put  forth  his  first 
separate  work,  under  the  title  of  Life  of 
Janies  Crichton  of  Cluny,  commonly  called  Ad- 
mirable Crichton.”  “ The  Life  of  John  Wick- 
lyff”  and  other  works,  followed.  About  18-6 
lie  acted  upon  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  commenced  his  most  important 
work!  “ The  History  of  Scotland.”  This,  per- 
haps the  best  history  of  Scotland,  commenced 
with  the  accession  of  Alexander  HI.,  and  ended 
with  the  union  of  tlie  English  and  Scottish 
crowns  in  the  person  of  James  I.  in  1603. 
From  a large  number  of  other  works,  we  may 
mention  of  his,  “The  Lives  of  the  Scottish 
Worthies,”  “Life  of  Henry  VIII.,”  England 
under  the  Reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary, 
‘‘Historical  View  of  the  Progress  of  Discovery 
on  the  more  Northern  Coasts  of  America,  and 
“ Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.”  For  some  years 
before  his  death,  he  was  in  receipt  ot  a pension 
of  £200  per  annum  from  the  government,  b.  at 
Edinburgh,  1791 ; d.  there,  1849. 

Tzetzes,  John,  tzet'-sais,  an  eminent  Greek 
jn-mimarian.  He  wrote  commentaries  upon 
Lycophron,  on  Homer,  Hesiod  and  other  Greek 
authors.  The  best  edition  of  these  works  is 
that  of  Muller,  Leipzie , 1811.  Flourished  dui- 
ing  the  latter  half  of  the  1-th  centuiy. 


u 


Ubaldini,  Pctruccio,  oo'-hal-dc-nc,  a cele- 
brated illuminator  on  vellum.  There  ^ extant 

a book  illuminated  by  him  ,c0^a11'1r1^ Nicholas 
fences  of  Scripture,  painted  by  or der  ot  N icholas 

Bacon,  and  presented  by  him  to  Lady  Lumley. 
Flourished  in  the  lfith  century.  . „ p. 

Ubaldini,  Ruggien  d .archbishop  of  lisa, 
and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Ghibcl line  party, 
was  engaged  in  a struggle  with  the  p 

ous  U go  lino  della  Gherardcsca,  who  was  his 

rival  for  the  supreme  power  at  Pisa.  ui?ohno, 
together  with,  his  family,  fell  mto  the  powci  of 
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Ubaldini,  who  shut  them  up  in  a tower,  and 
threw  the  keys  into  the  Arno,  the  unfortunate 
Ugolino  perishing  of  hunger,  in  1288.  Dante, 
in  his  “Inferno,”  describes  Ugolino  as  exer- 
cising cruel  vengeance  upon  his  murderer  in 
the  infernal  regions. 

Ubekti,  Fazio  degli,  oo-bair'-te,  an  Italian 
poet,  who  belonged  to  the  Ghibelline  party  at 
Florence.  When  the  Guelphs  became  trium- 
phant, he  left  Florence,  and  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  at  Milan  and  other  Italian 
courts,  where  his  poetical  talents  made  him  a 
favourite.  His  principal  work  was  a poem  en- 
titled “11  Dittamondo”  (News  of  the  World), 
in  which  he  described  the  history,  geography, 
and  other  matters  connected  with  the  cities 
and  sovereigns  of  various  Italian  principalities. 
Flourished  in  the  14th  century. 

Uccello,  Paolo,  oot-chail'-lo,  an  eminent  Flo- 
rentine painter,  and  the  first  of  the  Italian 
artists  who  evolved  a practical  theory  of  per- 
spective. He  excelled  in  landscapes  and  in  de- 
picting animals.  One  of  his  best  works  was  a 
collection  of  portraits  upon  one  panel,  of  Giotto 
the  painter,  Brunelleschi  the  architect,  Dona- 
tello the  sculptor,  himself  as  a master  of  the 
art  of  perspective,  and  Giovanni  Manetti  as  the 
first  mathematician  of  his  time.  b.  1397;  e. 
according  to  Vasari,  1479. 

Udall,  Nicholas,  oo'-dal,  an  English  clas- 
sicist, who  studied  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  and  was,  in  1534,  appointed  master  oi 
Eton  school.  He  subsequently  became  master 
of  Westminster  school,  and,  under  Edward  VL, 
held  a canonry  at  Windsor.  He  produced 
“Flowers  for  Latin  Speaking,”  and  transla- 
tions of  the  comedies  of  Terence  and  ofthe 
works  of  Erasmus.  B.  in  Hampshire,  1506; 
d.  1564.  _ , 

Uffenbach,  Zaeharias  Conrad  Von,  oof -fen- 
balc,  a learned  German  writer,  who  studied  the 
law  at  the  universities  of  Strasburg  and  Halle, 
and,  in  1702,  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law. 
He  subsequently  travelled  in  Germany  and 
England,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  manu- 
scripts and  rare  books.  He  afterwards  became 
chief-justice  and  senator  at;  Frankfort.  His 
most  important  works  were  his  Autobiography ; 
Catalogues  of  his  Library,  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive in  Germany ; and  a Select  History,  Biblio- 
graphical and  Literary.  B.  at  1 rankfort-on- 
the-Main,  1683 ; d.  1734.  , . 

Uggione,  or  Uglone  Maeco,  oog-lo  -nai,  t in 
eminent  Italian  painter,  and  the  best  ot  tne 
disciples  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  of  whose  cele- 
brated picture  of  “ The  Last  Supper’  lie  made 
a copy.  Some  of  his  finest  works  were  exe  cutea 
for  the  palace  at  Milan,  d.  1539. 

Uiiland,  Johann  Ludwig,  oo-Iand,  an  enn* 
nent  German  poet,  who  produced  a learned 
work  on  the  myth  of  the  northern  legend  of 
Thor,  ancient  High  and  Low  German  songs, 
and  various  collections  of  ballads  of  a patriotic 
and  spirit-stirring  character.  Of  Ins  own  poeti- 
cal compositions,  he  published  only  one 
and  that  when  he  was  but  28  years  of  age;  and 
subsequently  devoted  himself  to  idcrary 
search,  and  to  politics  being  M » 
leader  of  the  liberal  party,  n.  at  iubingeu, 

^Ulfilas  or  Ulfhilas,  til f -la*,  bishop  of 
the  Goths ’residing  between  the  Danube  and 
Mount  Hamms,  made  a translation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  into  the  Gothic  language.  Of 
this  version  there  exist  two  fragments,  one  in 
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the  library  of  the  university  of  Upsal,  and  the 
other  in  the  library  at  Wolfenbuttel.  The 
Upsal  volume  bears  the  name  of  the  “Codex 
Argenteus,”  on  account  of  its  solid  silver  bind- 
ing. Of  both,  several  editions  have  been  pub- 
lished ; and,  as  the  earliest  known  example  of  a 
Teutonic  language,  it  is  highly  esteemed  by 
philologists.  The  Gothic  name  of  this  bishop 
is  supposed  to  have  been  Vullila  (Wolfling). 
B.  about  318 ; d.  at  Constantinope,  388. 

Ulloa  x Pereira,  Louis  de,  ool-lo'-a  e pai- 
ree'-ra,  a Spanish  poet,  who  gained  great  repu- 
tation by  his  sonnets  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IV., 
and  was,  by  Count  de  Olivarez,  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Leon.  d.  1660. 

Ulloa,  Don  Antonio,  an  eminent  Spanish 
mathematician,  who  was,  in  1735,  appointed 
one  of  the  mathematicians  employed  in  mea- 
suring a degree  of  the  meridian  at  the  equator. 
On  his  return  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
English,  but  was  soon  afterwards  released.  He 
published  an  account  of  his  voyages,  and  a work 
upon  the  “ Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of 
America,”  &c.  He  subsequently  distinguished 
himself  in  promoting  the  establishment  of  a 
cabinet  of  natural  history,  a laboratory,  the  Ob- 
servatory at  Cadiz,  and  in  making  improve- 
ments in  the  manufactures  of  his  native  country. 
b.  1716;  d. 1795. 

Ulpianus,  Domitius,  ul-pi-ai'-nus,  a cele- 
brated Roman  jurisconsult,  was  minister  of 
state  to  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus,  who 
elevated  him  to  the  proctorship.  Some  frag- 
ments of  his  works  are  extant.  His  severe 
exercise  of  justice  led  to  his  being  murdered 
under  the  emperor’s  eyes  by  the  praetorian 
soldiers  in  228. 

Ulug-Beg.  ( See  Oulou-Beg.) 

Unger,  Johann  Friedrich  Gottlieb,  oon'-ger, 
an  eminent  German  printer  and  wood-engraver, 
who  introduced  an  improved  form  of  German 
types,  which  were  called  after  his  name.  He 
likewise  greatly  advanced  the  art  of  wood- 
engraving, and  was,  in  the  year  1800,  appointed 
professor  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Berlin.  As 
a publisher,  he  produced  a number  of  excellent 
works,  b.  at  Berlin,  1750;  d.  1804. 

Ungeb,  Frederica  Helen,  an  eminent  German 
authoress,  who  was  the  wife  of  the  preceding, 
executed  a number  of  excellent  translations 
from  the  French  and  English  languages,  and 
produced  some  original  works,  the  most  popular 
of  which  were  the  novels  entitled  “ The  History 
of  a Girl  at  a Boarding-school,”  “ Confessions 
of  a Fair  Saint,”  and  “ The  Young  Frenchman 
and  the  German  Girl.”  n.  1813. 

Unzbr,  John  Augustus,  oon-ser,  a German 
physician,  and  an  able  writer  on  medicine  and 
physiology,  among  whose  works  are,  “A  New 
Doctrine  concerning  the  Movements  of  the 
Soul  and  of  the  Imagination,”  “Thoughts  on 
Sleep  and  Dreams,”  “ On  the  Sensitive  Faculties 
of  Animated  Bodies,”  a “Manual  of  Medicine,” 
and  “The  Physiology  of  Animal  Nature.”  b.  at 
Halle,  1727;  a.  1799. 

Upton,  James,  ? ip'-fon,  a learned  English 
divine,  who  became  fellow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  afterwards  appointed 
master  of  the  grammar-school  at  Taunton,  in 
Somersetshire.  He  published  an  edition  of 
Ascham’s  “Schoolmaster,”  with  notes;  and 
another  of  Aristotle’s  “ Art  of  Poetry."  b.  in 
Cheshire,  1670;  n.  at  Taunton,  Somersetshire, 
1749. — IBs  son  James  became  prebendary  of 
Rochester.  His  works  are,  an  edition  of  Epic- 
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tetus;  another  of  Spenser’s  “Faerie  Quecne;” 
and  “ Observations  on  Shakspere.”  n.  1760. 

Urban  I.,  Pope,  ur'-lan,  succeeded  Calixtus  I. 
in  222.  No  particulars  of  his  life  are  known, 
except  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  230. 

Urban  II.  succeeded  Victor  III.  in  1088.  He 
caused  Guibert,  who  had  been  supported  as  anti- 
pope under  the  title  of  Clement  III.,  to  be  driven 
out  of  Rome ; preached  the  first  crusade  in  1095, 
and  convoked  the  councils  of  Bari,  Clermont, 
and  Rome.  d.  1100. 

Urban  ITI.  (Hubert  Crivelli,  archbishop  of 
Milan)  was  the  successor  of  Lucius  II.,  and  was 
elected  to  the  papal  chair  in  1185.  He  endea- 
voured to  send  assistance  to  the  Christians  in 
the  East,  who  were  being  sorely  pressed  by 
Saladin ; but  his  death  took  place  before  he  could 
effect  his  object,  d.  11S7. 

Urban  IV.  became  pope  in  succession  to 
Alexander  IV.  in  1261.  He  excommunicated 
Manfred,  king  of  Naples,  and  offered  the  crown 
to  Charles,  count  of  Provence  and  Anjou,  and 
brother  to  Louis  IX.  of  France,  which  led  to  the 
subsequent  wars  of  the  Anjous  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Sicily  and  Naples,  d.  1264. 

Urban  V.  was  a Frenchman  of  a noble 
family,  and  had  previously  been  abbot  of  St. 
Victor  at  Marseilles.  At  the  death  of  Innocent 
VI.,  in  1362,  he  was  elected  to  the  papacy.  He 
restored  the  papal  seat  from  Avignon  to  Rome, 
founded  many  churches,  and  reformed  numerous 
abuses,  d.  1370. 

Urban  VI.  (Bartolomeo  Prignano)  succeeded 
Gregory  XI.  in  1378.  The  cardinals  afterwards 
chose  Robert  of  Geneva,  who  took  the  name  of 
Clement  VII.,  and  took  up  liis  residence  at 
Avignon.  Thus  was  originated  the  famous 
“ Western  Schism,”  which  endured  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  d.  at  Rome,  13S9. 

Urban  VII.  succeeded  Sixtus  in  1590,  but 
died  in  less  than  a week  afterwards. 

Urban  VIII.  (Masseo  Barberini)  ascended 
the  pontifical  throne  in  1623.  Ho  condemned 
the  Jansenists,  revised  the  hymns  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  was  the  author  of  some 
Latin  and  Italian  poems,  b.  1568 ; d.  1614. 

Ure,  Andrew,  ure,  an  eminent  Scotch  che- 
mist, who  was  educated  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  took  his  degree  as  M.D.  in  1801,  at 
Glasgow.  After  lecturing  with  some  success 
upon  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and  materia 
medica  at  Glasgow,  he  was  nominated  to  the 
post  of  astronomer,  upon  an  observatory  being 
established  in  that  city.  In  1821  he  produced 
a valuable  work  entitled  “A  Dictionary  of 
Chemistry.”  He  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
metropolis  in  1830,  and  was,  four  years  after- 
wards, appointed  analytical  chemist  to  the 
Board  of  Customs.  Among  the  more  important 
of  his  subsequent  works  were,  “The  Cotton 
Manufactures  of  Great  Britain,”  “ The  Philo- 
sophy of  Manufactures,”  and  “ On  the  Arts  and 
Manufactures.”  He  was  a fellow  of  the  Royal, 
Geographical,  Astronomical, and  other  Societies. 
b.  at  Glasgow,  1778;  d.  in  London,  1857. 

Urfe,  Ilonore  d’,  oor'-fai,  a French  poet,  who 
wrote  a celebrated  romance  entitled  “ L’Astree,” 
which  was  during  almost  half  a century  highly 
popular.  He  served  with  distinction  under 
Henry  IV.,  and  afterwards  as  a diplomatist  at 
Savoy  and  Venice.  Some  other  less  important 
poetical  pieces  emanated  from  him.  b.  1568  • 
n.  at  Nice,  1625. 

Ur ee,  Anno  d’,  a French  poet,  and  brother 
Ol  tho  preceding,  wrote,  while  a young  man. 
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150  sonnets  in  honour  of  Diana  of  Chateau 
Morand,  whom  he  afterwards  married;  but 
became  divorced  from  her,  being  unable  to 
endure  the  company  of  a number  of  dogs,  which 
Diana,  who  was  devoted  to  the  chase,  conti- 
nually kept  in  her  own  and  her  husband’s  sleep- 
ing apartment.  Tn  1599  he  took  holy  orders, 
and  afterwards  composed  some  hymns,  b.  1555 ; 
d.  1621. 

Urquhart,  Sir  Thomas,  of  Cromarty,  in 
Scotland,  urJc'-hart,  a philologist  and  mathema- 
tician, was  an  officer  among  the  followers  of 
Charles  II.,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Worcester;  relative  to  which  he  published  a 
piece,  entitled  “ The  Discovery  of  a most  rare 
Jewel,  found  in  the  Kennel  of  Worcester 
Streets,”  &c.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a work 
on  Trigonometry ; and  one  called  “Logopau- 
deeteision,  or  an  Introduction  to  the  Universal 
Language ; ” but  he  is  best  known  for  his  trans- 
lation of  the  works  of  Rabelais. 

Uesins,  Anne  Maria  de  la  Tremouille,  Prin- 
cess des,  oor'-su,  a French  lady,  celebrated  in 
her  time  for  her  political  intrigues,  was  the 
daughter  of  the  duke  de  Noirmoutier,  and  be- 
came the  wife  of  Adrien  Talleyrand,  Prince  of 
Chalais,  who  was  sent  into  exile  for  fighting  a 
duel.  Accompanied  by  the  princess,  he  retired 
to  Italy,  where  he  died,  the  princess  afterwards 
marrying  the  duke  of  Bracciano,  chief  of  the 
powerful  Italian  family  of  Orsini.  This  old 
nobleman  dying,  his  relict  sold  the  duchy,  but 
continued  to  style  herself  Princess  des  Ursins, 
the  French  form  of  Orsini.  In  1701  she  was 
appointed,  at  the  instance  of  Louis  XIV.,  came- 
rara-maior  to  the  young  queen  of  Spain,  first 
wife  of  Philip  V.,  over  both  of  whom  she  ob- 
tained a complete  ascendancy,  and  was,  in 
reality,  the  ruler  of  the  kingdom.  But  when 
Elizabeth  Farnese  became  the  wife  of  Philip, 
she  immediately  dismissed  the  intriguing 
Frenchwoman,  who  retired  to  Rome,  and  there 
conducted  the  household  of  the  Pretender 
James  Stuart.  Her  “ Memoirs  and  Correspon- 
dence,” which,  says  an  eminent  authority,  “ inte- 
rests us  in  the  same  way  that  ‘ Gil  Bias’  does, 
by  their  mixture  of  passion  and  adventure,” 
were  published  at  Rome  in  1722,  and  again  at 
Paris  in  1826.  b.  1642 ; d.  at  Rome,  1722.  _ 

Ursinus,  John  Henry,  ur-si'-nus,  an  eminent 
German  Lutheran  divine,  who  became  super- 
intendent of  the  churches  of  Ratisbon.  His 
works  consist  of  an  ecclesiastical  history  and 
commentaries  upon  the  ancient  writers,  d.  1667. 

Ursinus,  Zacliariah,  a celebrated  German 
divine  and  reformer,  who  was  an  advocate  of 
the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  being  persecuted 
by  the  Lutherans,  he  retired  to  Heidelberg,  and 
thence  to  Neustadt,  where  he  became  professor 
of  divinity.  His  works  are  chiefly  controversial. 
B.  at  Breslau,  1534;  d.  1583. 

Ursinus,  Benjamin,  a celebrated  German 
preacher,  who  was  nominated  a bishop,  and  raised 
to  noble  rank  by  Frederick  I.  ol  Prussia  in  1/01. 
The  bishop  was  in  the  habit  of  always  com- 
mencing his  sermons  with  “ Once  upon  a time, 
and  after  the  death  of  his  royal  patron,  he  made 
application  to  the  new  king,  Frederick  William 
I.,  that  his  salary  as  a bishop  might  be  exempted 
from  those  rigorous  measures  of  retrenchment 
with  which  Frederick  William  I.  was  inaugu- 
rating his  reign.  The  royal  answer  contained 
only  these  words,  “ All  that,  was  once  upon  a 
time.”  The  pulpit  oratory  of  Ursinus  was, 
nevertheless,  of  a style  very  much  superior  to 
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the  other  preachers  of  the  period.  He  was  a de- 
scendant of  the  celebrated  reformer  Zauhariali 
Ursinus.  d.  about  the  commencement  of  the 
18th  century. 

Ubsinus,  Fulvius,  a learned  Italian  writer, 
who,  entering  into  holy  orders,  became  librarian 
to  Cardinal  Alexander  Farnese,  and  received  an 
annual  pension  from  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  He 
made  a collection  of  valuable  books  and  manu- 
scripts, which  he  bequeathed  to  the  library  of 
the  Vatican.  His  works  consist  of  commen- 
taries on  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  Sallust,  and  learned 
editions  of  Cicero,  Polybius,  and  others.  He 
also  produced  an  edition  of  the  Greek  poets. 
b.  at  Rome,  1529;  d.  at  the  same  city,  1600. 

Uesus,  Nicolas  Raymarus,  ur'-sus,  a Danish 
mathematician,  who  was  in  his  youth  a swine- 
herd, and  did  not  learn  to  read  till  he  was  18. 
His  after-progress  was,  however,  very  rapid, 
both  in  the  languages  and  the  sciences.  He 
taught  mathematics  at  Strasburg,  whence  he 
was  invited  to  a professorship  at  Prague.  He 
invented  an  astronomical  system  so  like  that  of 
Tycho  Brahe,  as  to  involve  him  in  a dispute  with 
that  astronomer  respecting  the  right  of  dis 
covery.  d.  1600. 

Urville  (See  Dumont  d’Urville.) 

Usher  or  Usshee,  James,  ush'-er,  an  Irish 
prelate,  whose  uncle,  Henry  Usher,  archbishop 
of  Armagh,  the  founder  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, placed  him  in  that  seminary,  where  he 
made  great  progress  in  all  departments  oflearn- 
ing.  At  the  age  of  16  he  commenced  a “ Chro- 
nology of  the  Bible,”  in  Latin,  which  was  the 
origin  of  his  great  work,  afterwards  published 
under  the  title  of  “Annals  of  the  Old  aud  New 
Testaments.”  In  1607  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  at  Dublin, and  chancellor  of  St. 
Patrick’s  Cathedral.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
bishopric  of  Meath  in  1620,  whence  he  was 
translated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh  in 
1626.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Irish  rebel- 
lion he  retired  to  England,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  see  of  Carlisle,  from  which  he  received 
no  advantage,  owing  to  the  civil  wars  and  the 
abolition  of  episcopacy,  of  which  system  he 
was  a zealous  advocate.  The  curators  of 
the  university  of  Leyden  ofi’ered  him  a profes- 
sorship, which  he  declined,  as  he  also  did  an 
invitation  from  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  settle  in 
France,  with  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion. 
Besides  his  “ Annals,”  he  published  a “Body 
of  Divinity ; ” the  writings  of  Godcscliale  in 
support  of  predestination ; “ Autiquitates  Ec- 
clesiarum  Britannicarum ; ” an  edition  of  the 
epistles  of  Ignatius,  Barnabas,  and  Polycarp, 
with  notes ; sermous  aud  other  learned  works. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  b.  at  Dublin,  1580;  d.  1656. 

Uvaeov,  Sergy  Semenovitch,  u'-va-rov,  a, 
celebrated  Russian  statesman,  who,  in  1S14,  is- 
sued a pamphlet  on  the  state  of  Europe  at  that 
period.  He  became  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  1848,  although  he  was  a man  of  deci- 
dedly advanced  views.  He  was  the  means  of 
procuring  the  foundation  of  many  museums, 
institutions,  and  educational  establishments  for 
the  benefit  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  llis  prin- 
cipal works  are,  “ Studies  of  Philology  and  Cri- 
ticism,” and  “ Political  aud  Literary  Sketches, 
but  lie  is  said  to  have  left  behind  him  an  ac- 
count of  his  own  times  which  will  probably 
prove  a valuable  contribution  to  modern  his- 
tory. b.  about  1786;  n.  1855. 

Uvedale,  Robert,  youv'-dail,  a noted  bota- 
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nist  and  classical  scholar,  who  aided  Dryden 
in  translating  Plutarch’s  Lives,  b.  1642:  d. 
about  1700. 

Uwins,  Thomas,  u'-ins,  an  English  artist, 
who  was  educated  for  the  profession  of  an 
engraver,  but  afterwards  became  a painter  in 
oil  and  water-colours.  His  best  pictures  con- 
sisted of  Italian  subjects,  the  most  popular 
being  “Interior  of  a Saint  Manufactory  at 
Naples,”  “ Dressing  forthe  Festa,”  and  “ The 
Fisherman’s  Song  of  Naples.”  b.  in  London, 
1782;  d.  1857. 

V 

[For  names  not  under  this  letter , see  W and  F.] 

Vacaeius,  va-Jcai'-ri-us,  an  Italian  jurist,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  that  taught  the  Roman  law 
in  England,  and,  according  to  the  chronicle  of 
Robertus  de  Monte,  “ many,  both  rich  and  poor, 
resorted  to  him  for  instruction.”  He  is  stated 
to  have  composed  nine  books  from  the  Code 
and  Digests  of  the  Roman  system  of  jurispru- 
dence, copies  of  which  work  are  preserved  in 
the  town  library  of  Bruges  and  Leipsic.  Al- 
though he  taught  at  Oxford,  no  copy  of  his 
works  has  been  discovered  at  that  university. 
Flourished  early  in  the  12th  century. 

.Vahl,  Martin,  val,  an  eminent  Danish  bota- 
nist, who  studied  under  Linnaeus,  and  subse- 
quently became  professor  of  natural  history  in 
the  university  of  Copenhagen,  b.1749;  d.  1804. 

Vaillant,  Wallerant,  vai’-ya,  an  eminent 
Flemish  portrait-painter,  who  was  employed  at 
the  French  court,  and  who  assistedPrinceRupert 
in  his  experiments  in  mezzotint  engraving. 
B.  at  Lille,  1623 ; d.  at  Amsterdam,  1677. 

Vaillant,  Jean  Foy,  an  eminent  French 
numismatist,  who  studied  medicine,  in  which  he 
took  his  doctor’s  degree  in  his  24th  year. 
Having  shown  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
ancient  coins,  he  was  selected  by  Colbert  to 
collect  medals  in  Italy  and  the  East  for  the 
royal  cabinet.  On  his  return  he  was  taken  by 
the  Algerines.  After  a captivity  of  four  months, 
he  recovered  his  liberty,  and  being  in  danger 
of  shipwreck,  swallowed  some  of  his  most 
valuable  medals.  In  1702  he  became  pensionary 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  His  principal 
works  were,  “ History  of  the  Caesars ;”  “ Seleu- 
cidarum  Imperium;”  “Historia  Ptolemaiorum 
./Egypt!  Regum;”  “ Nummi  Antiqui  Familiarum 
Romanarum;”  and  “ Numismata  Graeca.”  b.  at 
Beauvais,  1632;  d.  at  Paris,  1706. 

Vaillant,  Jean  Francois  Foy,  was  son  of  the 
preceding,  and  like  him  was  a learned  phy- 
sician and  medallist.  He  wrote  a treatise  on  the 
Nature  and  Use  of  Coffee,  and  a dissertation  on 
the  Cabiri.  b.  at  Rome,  1665 ; D.  1708. 
t Vaillant,  Sebastien,  an  eminent  French  phy- 
sician and  botanist,  who  became  superintendent 
of  the  Jardin  du  Roi  and  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  His  principal  works 
wer  •,  “Remarks  on  Tourncfort's  Botanical 
Institutions ;”  “ Discourse  on  the  Structure  of 
Flowers;”  “ Botanicon  Parisiense,  or  a Descrip- 
tion of  Plants  which  grow  about  Paris,”  with 
fine  plates,  n.  at  Vigny,  near  Pontoiso,  1669; 
D.  at  Paris,  1722. 

Vaillant,  Francis  le,  a celebrated  French 
naturalist,  who  was  the  son  of  the  French 
consul  in  Dutch  Guiana.  He  spent  three 
years  in  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  also  collected  objects  of  natural 
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history  in  Germany  and  at  Surinam.  Return- 
ing to  Paris  in  1785,  he  devoted  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  arranging  his  museum  and  composing 
his  works,  the  most  important  of  which  were, 
“Natural  History  of  the  Birds  of  Africa;” 
“Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa;”  and  the 
“ Natural  History  of  Birds  of  Paradise.”  b.  in 
Dutch  Guiana,  1753  ; n.  in  France,  1824. 

Vaillant,  Jean  Baptiste  Philibert,  Count,  a 
French  marshal,  who  was  educated  in  the 
Polytechnic  School,  and  entering  the  army, 
served  in  the  campaign  in  Russia;  but  being 
taken  prisoner,  was  retained  a captive  till 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.  In  1815  he  distin- 
guished himself  at  Ligny  and  at  Waterloo ; and 
after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  served 
upon  the  staff.  In  1834  he  was  sent  to  Africa 
to  superintend  the  construction  of  fortifications. 
He  was  thus  employed  during  eight  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  period  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  was  engaged  upon  the  defensive  works  of 
that  capital.  In  the  French  expedition  against 
Rome  he  acted  as  second  in  command.  For  his 
services  there,  he  was  created  a marshal  of 
France  and  a count.  When  Marshal  Saint- 
Arnaud  was  sent  in  command  of  the  army  of 
the  East,  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of  minister 
of  war.  b.  at  Dijon,  1790. 

Valckenaee,  Louis  Caspar,  valJc-nar,  an 
eminent  Dutch  philologist,  and  philosopher, 
who  in  1755  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek 
and  archaeology  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  a 
post  he  retained  until  his  death.  His  works, 
which  are  esteemed  as  among  the  most  mas- 
terly of  those  treating  upon  the  learning  of 
antiquity,  principally  are— editions,  with  notes, 
of  some  of  the  works  of  Euripides ; the  “ Idylls” 
of  Theocritus ; and  dissertations  upon  Hero- 
dotus, Callimachus,  and  others,  b.  at  Leeu- 
warden,  Friesland,  1715 ; n.  at  Leyden,  1785. 

Valckenaer,  Jan,  an  eminent  Dutch  jurist, 
who  was  son  of  the  preceding.  In  1787  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  jurisprudence  at  Utrecht ; 
but  having  participated  in  the  movement 
against  William  V.,  stadtholder  of  the  Nether- 
lands, he  was,  upon  the  intervention  of  Prussia, 
compelled  to  quit  Holland.  With  other  mem- 
bers of  the  patriotic  party,  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  remained  until  the  French  army  under 
Pichegru  entered  the  Netherlands,  when  he  was 
enabled  to  return  to  Leyden,  and  to  be  nomi- 
nated professor  of  public  law.  He  subsequently 
acted  as  ambassador  of  the  Batavian  republic  at 
the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Berlin.  After  Louis 
Napoleon  became  king  of  Holland,  Valckenaer 
was  dispatched  upon  a mission  to  Napoleon  I., 
to  plead  against  the  contemplated  annexation  of 
Holland  to  the  French  empire.  Upon  the  abdi- 
cation of  Louis  Napoleon,  he  retired  into 
private  life,  and  passed  his  remaining  years  in 
the  study  of  jurisprudence.  His  works  upon 
political  affairs  arc  characterized  by  eloquence 
and  close  reasoning,  b.  at  Leyden,  1759;  d.  near 
Haarlem,  1821. 

Valens,  Flavius,  vai'-lens,  emperor  of  the 
East,  a son  of  Count  Gratiau,  became  the 
colleague,  in  the  government  of  the  Roman 
empire,  of  his  brother  Valcntinian,  in  364.  A 
zealous  Arian,  he  violently  persecuted  the 
orthodox  bishops.  He  forced  the  Goths  to 
make  peace,  but  imprudently  suffered  them  to 
settle  in  Thrace,  where  they  were  joined  by 
great  numbers  of  barbarians,  and  the  war  being 
renewed,  he  marched  against  them,  but  was 
totally  defeated  near  Adriauoplc.  He  was 
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carried  to  his  tent,  which  the  enem/set  on  fire, 
the  emperor  perishing  in  the  flames,  d.  378. 

Valentine,  Basil,  val'-en-tine,  a celebrated 
German  alchemist,  who  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  chemical  science.  His  writings  have  been 
translated  into  Latin  and  English.  The  prin- 
cipal are,  “The  Triumphant  Chariot  of  Anti- 
mony,” “ The  Twelve  Keys  of  Philosophy,”  and 
“Testament  of  Basil  Valentine.”  1'lourished 
in  the  16th  century. 

Valentinian  I.,  Flavius,  val-en-tin'-i-an,  em- 
peror of  the  West,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Gratian.  He  divided  the  Roman  empire  into 
two  portions,  giving  the  east  to  his  brother 
Valens,  in  364,  after  which  he  defeated  the 
Germans,  and  quelled  the  revolt  in  Africa.  The 
Quadi  and  Sarmatse  having  taken  up  arms  in 
374,  he  marched  against  them,  and  ravaged 
their  country  with  fire  and  sword,  which  com- 
pelled them  to  sue  for  peace;  but  while  he  was 
addressing  their  ambassadors,  he  burst  a 
blood-vessel,  through  excitement,  of  which  he 
died,  in  375. 

Valentinian  II.  was  saluted  emperor  on 
his  father’s  death,  by  the  soldiery ; but  being 
only  four  years  of  age  at  that  time,  lie  was  not, 
in  reality,  emperor  until  his  brother  Gratian’s 
death  in  383.  He  was  dethroned  by  the 
usurper  Maximus  in  337 ; but  Theodosius, 
after  defeating  Maximus,  restored  him  in  the 
year  following.  In  393  Valentinian  II.  was 
strangled  by  his  general  Arbogastes.  He 
was  a virtuous  and  pious  prince. 

Valentinian  III.,  emperor  of  the  West,  was 
the  nephew  of  Theodosius  II.,  and  acknow- 
ledged emperor  in  433,  at  the  age  of  six  years, 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother  Placidia, 
who  governed  with  great  prudence ; but  when 
Valentinian  came  of  age,  he  plunged  into 
debauchery,  and  ruled  with  such  tyranny  that 
he  was  assassinated  in  455. 

Valeeianus,  Publius  Licinius,  va-lee'-ri-ai'- 
vus,  a Homan,  who  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  soldiery  in  253.  He  associated  his  son  Gal- 
lienus  with  himself  in  the  government,  and  per- 
secuted the  Christians.  He  made  war  on  the 
Goths  and  Scythians  with  some  success,  but 
was  taken  prisoner  in  an  expedition  against 
Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  who  carried  him  to  his 
capital  in  triumph,  and  treated  him  with  great 
barbarity.  After  his  death,  which  happened  in 
260.  of  grief,  Sapor  ordered  his  body  to  be  flayed, 
and,  the  skin  being  tanned,  was  nailed  up  in  a 
Persian  temple.  , 

Valeeianus,  Picrius,  a learned  Italian,  who 
became  apostolic  notary  under  Leo  X.  and 
Julius  II.,  having  previously  refused  a bishopric. 
Ilis  chief  works  are  Latin  poems,  n.  in  the 
stntc  of  Venice,  about  1475 ; d.  1553. 

Valebtus,  Publius,  va-lee'-ri-us,  a celebrated 
Roman,  surnamed  Publicola,  for  his  popularity. 
He  assisted  Brutus  to  expel  the  Tarquins,  and 
was  the  first  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the 
liberty  and  independence  ol  his  country.  Ho 
gained  the  victory  in  the  battle  in  which 
Brutus  and  the  son  of  Tarquin  fell.  Publicola 
became  four  times  consul,  and,  after  his  death, 
received  the  thanks  which  a people  redeemed 
from  slavery  usually  pay  to  their  deliverers. 
He  was  so  poor  that  his  body  was  buried  at  the 
public  expeuse.  The  Roman  matrons  mourned 
his  death  a whole  year.  . 

Valerius  Elacous.  (See  Flaccus,  Cams 
Valerius.)  , . , . , 

Valerius  Maximus,  a Latin  historian,  who 
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served  with  Sextus  Pompcius  in  the  Roman 
army  in  Asia;  and  at  his  return  wrote  a col- 
lection of  remarkable  actions  and  sayings  of 
eminent  Romans,  dedicated  to  Tiberius.  It 
was  translated  into  English  by  Speed,  and  pub- 
lished in  1678.  Flourished  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  1st  century. 

Valesius,  Ilenricus,  or  IIenby  de  Valois, 
val'-watu,  a learned  French  critic,  who  was  edu- 
cated for  the  legal  profession,  which  he  aban- 
doned, and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits. 
His  merit  procured  him  the  place  of  historio 
grapher  to  the  king,  and  a pension.  He  also 
received  another  from  the  clergy  of  France  for 
publishing  an  edition  of  the  Greek  ecclesiastical 
historians.  His  life  of  excessive  study  caused 
him  to  become  blind,  n.  at  Paris,  1603 ; d.  1670. 

Valesius,  or  Valois,  Adrien  de,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  also  royal  historiographer, 
and  published,  among  other  works,  a History  of 
France  from  254  to  752.  n.  1607 ; d.  1693. 

Valla,  Lorenzo,  val'-la,  a learned  Italian 
writer,  and  the  most  profound  scholar  of  his 
time.  He  rescued  the  Latin  language  from 
Gothic  barbarity;  but  having  hazarded  sorno 
free  opinions  respecting  the  doctrines  of  the 
Romish  church,  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt 
alive,  but  was  saved  by  Alplionso,  king  of 
Naples.  He  was  next  confined  in  a monastery; 
but  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  who  respected  his  talents, 
called  him  to  Rome,  appointed  him  professor 
of  rhetoric,  and  afterwards  his  secretary,  and 
gave  him  a pension.  His  most  important 
works  were,  “On  the  Elegance  of  the  Latin 
Language ;”  “ History  of  the  Reigu  of  Ferdi- 
nand, King  of  Aragon;”  translations  of  Thucy- 
dides, Herodotus,  and  Homer’s  “Iliad;”  Notes 
on  the  New  Testament;  treatise  on  Falsehood 
and  Truth;  and  Fables,  b.  at  Rome,  about 
1407 ; D.  at  the  same  city,  1457. 

Vallancy,  or  Vallance,  val'-lance,  a writer 
on  the  antiquities  of  Ireland,  who,  during 
a residence  in  that  country  as  an  officer  of 
engineers,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  its 
language,  topography,  and  antiquities.  He  also 
made  a survey  of  the  island,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived £1000;  and  wrote  a “Grammar  and 
Dictionary  of  the  Irish  Language,”  “Collec- 
tanea de  Rebus  Hibcrnicis,”  Ac.  He  attained 
the  rank  of  general,  nnd  was  a member  of 
several  scientific  institutions,  b.  1732;  d. 
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Valle,  Pietro  della,  vaV-lai,  an  Italian  tre- 
eller,  who  journeyed  through  Turkey,  Egypt, 
he  Holy  Land,  Persia,  nnd  India,  and,  on  his 
cturn  to  Rome,  published  an  account  of  his 
ravels  in  54  letters,  portions  of  which  have 
een  translated  into  English,  b.  at  Rome, 
586 ; d.  at  the  same  city,  1652. 

Valette.  (Seo  La  Valette,  G.  Parisot  de.) 

Valli,  Eusebio,  val'-li,  an  Italian  physician, 
imous  for  his  researches  on  the  plague  and 
ellow  fever,  of  which  latter  he  died  at  Ua- 
annah,  1816.  b.  at  Pistoja.^1762. 

Vallikee.  (See  La  Vallib re,  Louise  Fran- 
oise  de.) 

Vallisnieri,  Antonio,  val-lti-ne-ai  -re.  an 
minent  Italian  naturalist,  who  studied  under 
lalpighi,  and  afterwards  became  physician  to 
he  pope.  His  works  abound  in  curious  dis- 
overies  in  natural  history  and  medicine,  u. 
tear  Modena,  1661 ; D.  1730. 

Valmont  de  Bomarb,  val'-mawn.  an  eminent 
Pencil  naturalist,  who  was  intended  for  the 
egal  profession,  and  during  some  years  pursues 
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a course  of  study  to  qualify  him  for  prac- 
tising at  the  French  bar;  but  at  length  his 
greater  love  for  natural  science  caused  him  to 
abandon  jurisprudence  altogether.  The  duke 
d’Argenson  provided  him  with  the  means  of 
visiting  the  chief  cities  of  Europe,  and,  in  1756, 
he  returned  to  the  French  capital  with  a 
valuable  collection  of  objects  of  natural  history. 
During  the  interval  1756-88,  he  read  lectures 
upon  natural  history  at  Paris,  and  was  offered 
professorships  in  Portugal  and  Russia,  but  re- 
fused. His  most  important  works  were, 
“Dictionnaire  Raisonnd  Universel  d’Histoire 
Naturelle,”  “Catalogue  of  a Cabinet  of  Natural 
History,"  and  “ New  Exposition  of  the  Mineral 
Kingdom.”  n.  at  Rouen,  1731 ; d.  1807. 

Valpt,  Rev.  Richard,  vdl'-pe,  an  eminent 
English  classical  scholar,  who  became  head 
master  of  the  grammar-school  at  Reading, 
which  establishment  rose  to  a high  reputation 
under  his  direction.  He  was  the  author  of, 
among  other  works,  a Greek  grammar  and  a 
Latin  grammar,  n.  in  the  island  of  Jersey, 
175-1;  d.  in  London,  1836. — His  son,  the  Rev. 
Francis  Valpy,  succeeded  him  in  the  master- 
ship of  the  Reading  school. — Another  son,  A.  J. 
Valpy,  settled  in  business,  in  London,  as  a 
printer,  and  produced  a number  of  learned 
works;  among  others,  an  edition  of  the  “ The- 
saurus" of  Stephens,  and  some  of  the  Greek 
and- Latin  classics. 

VAiiBEET,Arminius,fajn-5ai'-re,aIIungarinn 
who  has  gained  considerable  celebrity  for  his 
explorations  of  Central  Asia  in  the  disguise  of 
a dervish.  He  has  written  a work  entitled 
“Travels  and  Adventures  in  Central  Asia." 
B.  in  Hungary  about  1820. 

Van  Acuen,  Hans,  fan  a'-lcen,  a celebrated 
German  painter,  who  was  much  employed  by 
the  emperor  Rudolph  II.  His  works  have 
been  reproduced  by  the  most  eminent  engravers 
of  the  17th  century,  b.  at  Cologne,  1552 ; d.  at 
Prague,  1615. 

Vanbrugh,  Sir  John,  van'-lroo,  a celebrated 
English  dramatic  writer  and  architect,  who 
was  descended  of  a family  which  had  taken 
refuge  in  England  during  Alva’s  tyrannical 
rule  in  the  Netherlands.  After  acquiring  some 
celebrity  a3  an  architect,  he  commenced  writing 
for  the  stage  about  1695,  producing  “ The  Pro- 
voked Wife,”  “The  Confederacy,”  and  “The 
Relapse;  or,  Virtue  in  Danger,”  comedies 
which  still  hold  their  place  on  the  stage.  He 
was  for  some  time  Clarencieux  liing-of-arms, 
and  in  1716  was  appointed  surveyor  of  Green- 
wich Hospital.  He  was  also  comptroller- 
general  of  works,  and  surveyor  of  the  royal 
gardens.  Sir  John  built  several  superb  edifices, 
the  principal  of  which  is  Blenheim,  the  seat  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  b.  either  in  London 
or  Cheshire,  1666 ; d.  in  London,  1726. 

Vancouver,  George,  van'-lcoo-ver,  a circum- 
navigator and  captain  in  the  British  navy, 
served  as  a midshipman  under  Captain  Cook ; 
and  a voyage  of  discovery,  to  ascertain  the 
existence  of  any  navigable  communication  be- 
tween the  North  Pacific  and  North  Atlantic 
oceans,  being  determined  on,  lie  was  appointed 
to  command  it,  and  gave  his  name  to  an  im- 
portant island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  “ Van- 
couver’s Voyage”  was  afterwards  published  by 
him.  b.  about  1750;  d.  1799. 

Vandale,  Antony,  van'-dail,  a learned  Dutch 
physician,  was  at  first  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  which  ho  quitted  lor  the  study  of 
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physic.  He  wrote  a “ Treatise  on  the  Oracles,’’ 
which  was  abridged  by  Fontenelle;  and  was 
also  the  author  of  a work  on  the  “ Origin  and 
Progress  of  Idolatry,”  a “ Dissertation  on  Aris- 
teas  and  the  Septuagint  Version,”  &c.  B.  1638; 
d.  at  Haerlem,  1708. 

Vanbamme,  Dominique,  van'-dam,  a French 
general,  entered  the  military  service  very  young, 
and  was  made  general  of  division  in  1799,  after 
distinguishing  himself  in  the  revolutionary  cam- 
paigns of  the  Rhine.  He  served  in  most  of  Na- 
poleon’s campaigns  against  Austria  in  1806-7-9; 
but  was  not  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1813, 
having  been  disgraced  in  consequence  of  seme 
dispute  with  Jerome  Bonaparte.  But  he  had 
the  command  of  the  32nd  division  in  1S13. 
With  that  corps  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  at 
Kulm,  his  forces  were  nearly  all  cut  to  pieces, 
and  himself,  being  made  prisoner,  was  sent  to 
Kasan,  near  Siberia.  He  was  restored  to  free- 
dom by  the  peace  of  1814,  and  joining  Bona- 
parte during  the  Hundred  Days,  served  in 
Grouchy’s  division  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  He  made  a skilful  retreat,  and 
offered  the  provisional  government  to  defend 
Paris  with  the  80,000  troops  he  had  saved  and 
collected;  but  was  compelled  by  the  negotia- 
tions to  retire  behind  the  Loire.  In  1816  ho 
was  banished  by  ordonnance  to  Ghent,  and  after- 
wards fixed  his  residence  in  the  United  States, 
but  was  ultimately  permitted  to  re-enter  France, 
and  put  on  half-pay  in  1824.  b.  1771;  n.  1830. 

Vander-Meer,  Jan,  van'-dcr-mccr,  an  emi- 
nent Dutch  artist,  who  excelled  in  painting 
landscapes  and  sea  views,  b.  at  Rotterdam, 
1627;  d.  about  1691.  llis  son,  of  the  same 
name,  was  also  a clever  artist  in  representing 
landscapes  and  animals,  b.  1656 ; d.  1706. 

Vanber-Meulen,  Antony  Francis,  van'-der- 
mid-len,  a celebrated  Flemish  artist,  who  set- 
tled at  Paris,  and  excelled  in  painting  horses, 
hunting-parties,  sieges,  and  battles.  He  exe- 
cuted representations  on  the  spot  of  most  of 
the  actions  in  which  Louis  XIV.  was  engaged. 
His  best  works  are  in  the  Louvre  and  at  Ver- 
sailles. b.  at  Brussels,  1634;  d.  at  Paris,  1690. 

Vander-Meulen,  Peter,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  engaged  to  paint  battle-pieces  for 
William  III.  of  England. 

Vander-Monde,  Charles  Augustin,  van’-der- 
monde,  an  eminent  physician,  who  wrote  a 
“ Collection  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Observa- 
tions,” “Essay  on  the  Manner  of  Perfecting 
the  Human  Species,”  and  “Dictionary  of 
Health.”  b.  at  Macao,  1727;  d.  at  Paris,  1762. 

Vanbervelbe,  Adrian,  van'-der-veld,  an 
eminent  Dutch  painter,  who  excelled  in  depict- 
ing landscapes,  which  he  adorned  with  figures. 
He  also  painted  historical  subjects,  and  all  his 
works  are  scarce  and  valuable,  b.  at  Amster- 
dam, 1639 ; D.  1672. 

Vanbkevelbe,  or  Vanbevelbe,  William 
called  the  Old,  a celebrated  Dutch  painter.  In 
consequence  of  the  successful  manner  in  which 
ho  depicted  the  naval  engagements  between  the 
English  and  Dutch,  he  was  invited  to  England 
by  Charles  II.,  in  1675,  and  obtained  a pension 
from  the  crown,  b.  at  Leyden,  1610;  b.  in 
England,  1693. 

Vanbervelbe,  William,  styled  the  Younger, 
an  eminent  Dutch  artist,  and  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding. He  painted,  like  his  father,  sea-pieces 
and  shipping,  b.  at  Amsterdam,  1633;  n.  in 
London,  1707. 

Vanbxcic,  Sir  Anthony,  vun'-diJcc,  a famous 
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Dutch  painter,  who  was  educated  under  Rubens. 
He  resided  some  time  at  Rome,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Genoa,  where  he  was  employed  by 
Prince  Philibert  of  Savoy,  and  other  high  per- 
sonages. On  his  return  to  Flanders,  his  reput  a- 
tion  rose  to  such  a height  thatCardinal  Richelieu 
invited  him  to  settle  in  France  ; but  he  pre- 
ferred visiting  England,  where  he  had  previously 
been,  and  was  employed  by  Charles  I.,  who  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  His 
best  works  were  done  in  England,  where  he 
married  a grand-daughter  of  the  earl  of  Gowrie. 
He  painted  historical  subjects,  particularly  a 
descent  from  the  cross,  at  Antwerp ; but  his 
fame  mostly  rests  upon  his  portraits  of  royal 
and  noble  personages.  His  masterpieces  are 
held  to  be  the  portrait  of  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
at  Wentworth  House,  and  tliohead  of  Gevartius, 
in  the  National  Gallery,  which  last  is,  however, 
believed  by  some  to  be  the  work  of  Rubens. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral. b.  at  Antwerp,  1599;  d.  in  London,  1641. 

Van  Dyck,  Harry  Stoe,  a poetical  and  miscel- 
laneous writer,  was  the  author  of  “Theatrical 
Portraits,”  “The  Gondola,”  a series  of  tales, 
and  “ Songs,”  set  to  music.  He  also  contributed 
to  Dr.  Bowring’s  “ Batavian  Anthology.”  b.  in 
London,  1798;  d.  1828. 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  vain,  an  English  patriot, 
was  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  secretary  of 
state  to  Charles  I.  After  studying  at  Oxford,  ho 
went  to  Geneva,  where  he  imbibed  a dislike  to 
the  principles  upon  which  his  native  country 
was  then  governed;  on  which  account  he 
quarrelled  with  his  father,  and  made  a voyage 
to  New  England.  He  returned  in  1637,  and  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  took  an  active 
part  against  the  king.  He,  however,  opposed 
the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  who  caused  him 
to  be  imprisoned.  After  the  Restoration,  he  was 
one  of  the  twenty  excepted  out  of  the  act  of 
general  pardon,  and  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  In 
1662  he  was  brought  to  trial  for  high  treason, 
found  guilty,  and  beheaded  on  Tower-hill.  He 
wrote  some  political  and  theological  works. 
B.  about  1612. 

Vanini,  Lucilio,  va-ne'-ne,  an  Italian  sceptic, 
who  promulgated  a pantheistical  system  of  phi- 
losophy, out  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Averroes, 
and  Cardan.  He  also  preached  upon  his  philo- 
sophy in  Germany,  Holland,  and  England.  In 
1617  he  was  arrested  at  Toulouse,  and  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Parliament  there. 
He  wrote,  according  to  some,  in  support  of 
atheism;  but  others  have  defended  him  from 
the  charge,  b.  in  the  province  of  Otranto, 
July,  1585;  burnt  alive  in  1619. 

Vanloo,  Jean  Baptiste,  van' -loo,  a celebrated 
French  artist,  who  painted  many  portraits  of 
illustrious  personages  in  so  fine  a style  as  to 
bear  away  the  palm  from  every  rival  both  in 
Paris  and  in  London,  b.  at  Aix,  Provence, 
1684;  n.  at  the  same  city,  1746. — His  two  sons 
were  also  eminent  as  painters. 

Vanloo,  Charles  Andre,  brother  and  pupil 
of  the  above,  after  visiting  Italy,  became 
painter  to  Louis  XV.,  chevalier  of  the  order  of 
St.  Michael,  and  a member  of  the  Academy  of 
Painting.  He  executed  many  fine  historical 
pictures  for  the  king  of  France.  According  to 
Diderot,  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  b.  at 
Nice,  1705;  d.  at  Paris,  1765. 

Vanmander,  Charles,  van-man' -der,  a Dutch 
historical  and  landscape  painter,  and  poet, 
who  executed  works  at  Rome,  Vienna,  and  in 
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Holland.  He  setup  an  academy  at  TIaerlem,  and 
trained  there  many  pupils,  who  afterwards  be- 
came eminent  artists.  In  literature,  he  pro- 
duced songs,  translations  of  the  “Iliad,”  Ovid’s 
“Metamorphoses,”  and  compiled  the  biogra- 
phies of  celebrated  German,  Dutch,  and  Italian 
painters.  His  principal  pictures  are,  “Adam 
and  Eve  in  Paradise,”  and  “The  Deluge.”  B.near 
Courtray,  1548;  d.  at  Amsterdam,  1606.  At  his 
death,  300  of  his  pupils  and  fellow-townsmen 
attended  his  remains  to  the  tomb. 

Vanni,  Francis,  van'-ne,  an  Italian  historical 
painter,  who  chiefly  worked  on  religious  sub- 
jects. b.  at  Siena,  about  1503 ; d.  at  the  same 
city,  1609. 

Van  Peaet,  prait,  a celebrated  bibliopolist, 
who  became  one  of  the  conservators  of  the 
Bibliotheque  Royale  at  Paris,  and  enriched  that 
establishment  by  obtaining  for  it  many  valu- 
able works.  His  principal  work  is  entitled 
“ Catalogue  of  Works  Printed  upon  Vellum.” 
b.  at  Bruges,  1754;  n.  at  Paris,  1837. 

Vansomek,  Paul,  van-so'-mer,  a celebrated 
Flemish  portrait  painter,  who  settled  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  greatly  encouraged  bv 
James  I.  and  the  nobility.  Some  of  his  por- 
traits are  at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  b.  at  Ant- 
werp, about  1576 ; d.  in  London,  1621. 

Van  Swieten,  Gerard,  swe'-ten,  an  eminent 
Dutch  physician,  who  became  the  pupil  of  Boer- 
haave,  after  which  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he 
was  appointed  physician  and  librarian  to  the 
empress  Maria  Theresa.  He  also  lectured  on 
the  materia  medica  and  practice  of  physic  with 
great  reputation  in  that  city,  where  he  per- 
formed many  eminent  cures.  His  principal 
work  is  a Commentary  on  the  “Aphorisms  of 
Boerhaave,”  which  has  been  translated  into 
English.  B.at  Leyden,  1700 ; d.  at  Vienna,  1772. 
Vanucci.  {See  Sarto,  Andrea  del.) 
Vanvitelli,  Luigi,  van'-ve-tail'-le,  a celebrated 
Italian  architect,  who  was  of  Flemish  extraction, 
and  at  first  worked  as  a painter;  but  having 
studied  architecture  under  Ivara,  he  made  de- 
signs for  several  churches  and  other  edifices, 
which  raised  him  to  so  high  a reputation, 
that  the  king  of  Naples  selected  him  as  the 
architect  of  the  palace  at  Caserta,  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  erected  in  the  18th  century. 
He  also  designed  the  immense  aqueducts  which 
supply  water  to  that  palace,  the  cavalry  bar- 
racks, and  three  churches  at  Naples.  In  1757 
he  produced  a work  upon  the  Palace  at  Caserta. 
b.  at  Naples,  1700;  d.  1773. 

Vapereau,  Louis  Gustave,  va-'pc-ro,a  modern 
French  litterateur,  who,  on  completing  his  edu- 
cational career,  became  the  private  secretary  of 
Victor  Cousin,  and  afterwards  taught  philoso- 
phy in  the  college  of  Tours.  In  1S52  he  entered 
upon  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  and  was,  two 
years  later,  admitted  an  advocate.  Soon  after- 
wards, lie  was  appointed  editor  of  a work  of 
considerable  importance,  entitled  “ Dictionnairc 
Universcl  dcs  Contemporains,”  to  which  task  he 
devoted  himself  during  four  years.  Me  also 
furnished  some  articles  to  another  valuable  work, 
entitled  “ Dictionnairc  dcs  Sciences  Philoso- 
phiques.”  n.  at  Orleans,  1819. 

Varchi,  Benedetto,  var'-lce,  a learned  Italian 
writer,  who  became,  under  Cosmo  I.,  duke  of 
Florence,  director  of  the  New  Florentine  Aca- 
demy. His  principal  work  is  the  “History  of 
Florence,"  from  1527  to  1539;  but  he  was  also 
the  author  of  several  poems,  and  a work 
entitled  “ Ercolano,  or  Dialogues  cn  tho 
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Philosophy  of  Language.”  B.  at  Floi-ence,  1502 ; 
p,  at  the  same  city,  1565. 

Varenius,  Bernhardus,  va-re'-ni-us,  an  emi- 
nent Dutch  physician,  who  wrote  an  excellent 

System  of  Universal  Geography,”  which  was 
republished,  with  great  improvements,  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  in  1672,  and  has  been  translated 
into  English.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
curious  “ Description  of  Japan  and  Siam.” 

D.  166°-  , , . . , 0 

, Vargas,  Francisco,  var  -gas,  a celebrated  Spa- 
nish j urisconsult,  and  ambassador  from  Charles 
V.  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  On  his  return  to 
Spain  he  was  appointed  a counsellor  of  state. 
He  wrote  a work  on  the  “ Jurisdiction  of  the 
Pope  and  Bishops,”  for  which  he  incurred  the 
resentment  of  the  court  of  Rome;  also,  “Me- 
moirs of  the  Council  of  Trent.”  d.  1560. 

Varignon,  Pierre,  va-reen’-yawng,  an  eminent 
French  mathematician,  who  became  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  Mazarin  College.  His  most 
important  works  are,  a treatise  on  Mechanics, 
“ Elements  of  Mathematics,”  treatise  upon  the 
Motion  of  running  Waters,  and  numerous 
papers  in  the  “Memoirs”  of  the  Academy,  b.  at 
Caen,  Normandy,  1654;  d.  at  Paris,  1722. 

Varillas,  Antoine,  va’-reel-la,  a French  his- 
torian, who  became  historiographer  to  Gaston, 
duke  of  Orleans,  and  sub-librarian  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris.  He  wrote  a “History  of 
France;”  “ Anecdotes  of  Florence,  or  the  Secret 
History  of  the  House  of  Medici;”  “History  of 
the  Revolution  in  Europe  on  account  of  Re- 
ligion,” and  other  works,  b.  at  Gueret,  La 
Marche,  1624;  d.  at  Paris,  1696. 

Varies,  Lucius,  vair-i-us,  a Latin  poet,  who 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Virgil  and  Horace, 
and  was  appointed  by  Augustus  to  examine  and 
revise  the  “ iEneid.”  Some  fragments  only  of 
his  works  have  survived,  d.  about  11  b.c. 

Varley,  John,  var'-le,  an  eminent  English 
water-colour  painter,  who  was  among  the  first 
to  produce  works  in  that  department  of  art 
which  exhibited  either  force  or  breadth  of 
treatment— all  the  water-colour  drawings  exe- 
cuted before  his  innovations  having  been  little 
hotter  than  tinted  engravings.  Although  in 
receipt  of  a large  income,  he  became  involved  in 
difficulties,  chiefly  through  his  attachment  to 
the  study  of  astrology,  b.  in  London,  about 
1777;  d.  1842. 

Vaenhagen  von  Ense,  Karl  August,  f um- 
bo!-gen,  a modern  German  miscellaneous  writer, 
who,  in  early  life,  abandoned  his  studies  to  enter 
the  Austrian  army,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Wagram,  where  he  was  wounded.  lie  sub- 
sequently held  a commission  in  the  Russian 
army,  but  quitted  it  to  enter  the  Prussian 
diplomatic  service.  He  was  at  the  congress  of 
Vienna  in  1814,  and  in  the  following  year  be- 
came minister  at  Carlsruhe.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  numerous  works  were— “ History 
of  the  Vienna  Congresses;”  “Gothc  from  the 
testimony  of  his  Contemporaries;”  “Lives  of 
General  Scydlitz  and  Field-marshal  Keith ;” 
“Memoirs  and  Miscellaneous  Writings;”  and  a 
treatise  on  the  “Writing  of  History  and  Lite- 
rature.” b.  at  Dusseldorf,  1785 ; d.  1868. 

Varro,  Marcus  Tcrentius,  vdr'-ro,  a Roman 
writer,  who  served  under  Pompey  against 
Cicsar,  and  upon  the  defeat  of  the  former,  re- 
tired from  the  army ; and  having  conciliated  the 
favour  of  Caesar,  he  was  employed  in  superin- 
tending the  Greek  and  Latin  libraries  at  Rome. 
Equally  learned  as  a historian,  grammarian, 
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poet,  and  naturalist,  he  was  extolled  by  all 
his  contemporaries.  He  dedicated  to  Cicero 
a treatise  on  the  Latin  language,  and  wrote 
a work  upon  agriculture,  entitled  “ Dc  Re 
Rustics,, ” both  of  which  are  extant,  with  some 
fragments  of  his  Menippean  satires,  b.  at 
Rome,  116  b.c  ; n.  27  b.c. 

Varro,  Publius  Terentius,  styled  Atacinus,  a 
Latin  poet.  He  wrote  a poem,  “ De  Bello  Se- 
quanico,”  and  translated  into  Latin  verse  the 
“ Argonautics”  of  Apollonius.  Only  some 
fragments  of  these  works  remain,  b.  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  82  b.c.;  b.37  b.c. 

Varus,  Quintilius,  vai'-rus,  a Roman  pro- 
consul,  who  was  descended  from  an  illustrious 
family,  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria, 
and  afterwards  became  commander  of  the 
armies  in  Germany.  Surprised  by  the  enemy, 
under  Arminius,  his  army  was  cut  to  pieces. 
When  he  saw  that  everything  was  lost,  he 
killed  himself,  10  a.d.  His  head  was  after- 
wards sent  to  Augustus,  at  Rome,  by  one  of  the 
barbarian  chiefs. 

Varus,  Quintilius,  a friend  of  Horace,  and 
other  great  men  in  the  Augustan  age.  He  was 
a great  critic,  as  Horace,  in  his  “ Art  of 
Poetry,”  seems  to  imply.  The  poet  has  ad- 
dressed the  18th  ode  of  his  first  book  to 
him,  and  in  the  24th  he  pathetically  mourns 
his  death. 

Vasa.  {See  Gustavus  I.) 

Vasari,  George,  va-sa'-re,  an  Italian  painter, 
architect,  and  biographer,  who  studied  under 
Del  Sarto  and  Michael  Angelo,  and  copied  the 
remains  of  ancient  sculpture;  but  was  de- 
ficient in  colouring.  He  wrote  the  “ Lives  of 
celebrated  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects.” 
b.  at  Arezzo,  1512 ; d.  at  Florence,  1574. 

Vascasan,  Michael,  vas'-ka-sd , an  eminent 
French  printer,  who  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
Paris  printers  that  discarded  the  use  of  the 
Gothic  characters  in  their  books.  B.  about 
1500 ; d.  about  1576. 

Vasquez,  Gabriel,  vas'-kai,  a celebrated 
Spanish  theologian,  who  became  professor  of 
theology  at  Alcala,  and  aitenvards  at  Rome. 
He  obtained  the  surname  of  the  “ luminary  of 
Spanish  theology.”  b.  1551 ; n.  1604. 

Vasquez,  Alphonso,  an  eminent  Spanish 
painter  and  sculptor,  who  was  engaged  to 
design  the  superb  catafalque  of  Philip  II. 
He  likewise  adorned  the  great  edifices  of 
Spain  with  frescoes  and  oil  paintings,  b.  1557 ; 
d.  1605. 

Vatablus,  Francois,  va-ta-bloos,  a learned 
French  Orientalist,  who  became  professor  of 
Hebrew  in  the  Royal  College  of  Paris,  and  had 
so  profound  a knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  as  to 
astonish  the  most  learned  Jews.  He  wrote 
notes  for  Stephens’s  Bible.  These  were  con- 
demned by  the  faculty  of  theology  at  Paris,  but 
they  are  very  highly  esteemed,  d.  1547. 

Vater,  John  Severin,  fa -ter,  an  eminent 
German  philologist  and  theologian,  who  became 
professor  of  theology  and  Oriental  languages  at 
the  university  of  Halle.  His  most  important 
works  were — a continuation  of  the  “ Mithri- 
dates”  of  Adelung;  “Handbook  of  the  Grammar 
of  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Clialdaic,  and  Arabic 
Languages “ Ecclesiastical  History  and  Ex- 
position of  the  New  Testament.”  b.  at  Alten- 
burg,  1771 ; n.  at  Halle,  1826. 

Vatibl,  Emmerich,  vat' -tel,  a celebrated 
Swiss  writer  on  jurisprudence,  who  entered  the 
service  of  the  king  of  Poland,  whose  minister  to 
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the  republic  at  Berne  he  became.  Ho  devoted 
the  leisure  left  by  his  diplomatic  duties  to  the 
composition  of  works  which  have  made  his 
name  famous.  Alter  putting  forth  some  less 
important  works,  he,  in  1753,  published  his 
“Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Nations;  or,  the 
Principles  of  Natural  Law'  applied  to  the 
Conduct  of  States  and  Sovereigns."  This  is 
esteemed  a standard  authority  upon  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats,  and  takes  rank  with  Gro- 
tius  and  Puffendorf.  b.  at  Neufchatcl,  1714- 
d.  1767.  ’ 

Vauban,  Sebastian  le  Prcstro,  seigneur  de, 
vo  -Id,  a celebrated  French  engineer,  who  entered 
the  army  in  his  17th  year,  and  in  a short  time 
evinced  an  extraordinary  genius  for  the  science 
of  fortification  and  military  tactics.  After  serv- 
ing during  some  time  under  the  Prince  of  Conde 
in  the  Spanish  army,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  royalists,  and  was  urged  by  Mazarin  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  king.  Taking  this  offer  of  the 
cardinal,  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege 
ot  St.  Menehould,  and,  in  1653,  at  Gravelines, 
Ouclcnarde,  and  Apres.  Louis  XIV.,  appreci- 
ating his  military  genius,  next  employed  him  to 
strengthen  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  and 
Lille,  of  which  he  was  nominated  governor.  At 
Maestrieht,  Valenciennes,  and  Ghent,  his  mili- 
tary skill  was  also  triumphant,  and  after  the 
signature  of  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  in  1678,  he 
was  engaged  in  strengthening  the  fortresses  of 
his  native  country.  On  the  renewal  of  war,  he 
took  Mannheim,  and  constructed  a remarkable 
intrenched  camp  at  Dunkirk,  which  wa ; his  last 
great  effort.  For  his  eminent  services  he  was 
created  a marshal  of  France,  and  received  many 
marks  of  his  sovereign’s  esteem.  His  principal 
works  are— treatise  on  Fortification,  under  the 
title  of  “ The  French  Engineer “New  Treatise 
on  the  Attack  and  Defence  of  Places “ Essays 
upon  Fortification;”  “Political  Testament  of 
M.  de  Vauban.”  b.  near  Saulieu,  in  Burgundy, 
1633 ; D.  1707. 

Vaucanson,  Jacques  de,  vo'-Jcan-satcng,  a 
French  mechanician,  who  evinced  a love  for  the 
mechanical  arts  from  his  childhood,  and  at  a very- 
early  age  constructed  some  remarkable  pieces 
of  machinery.  In  173S  he  exhibited  at  Paris  an 
automaton  figure  of  a flute-player,  which  was 
six  feet  in  height,  and  which  executed  the  vari- 
ous notes  precisely  like  a living  performer,  lie 
subsequently  made  a flageolet-player,  and  a 
duck  which  sw-am,  quacked,  waved  its  wings, 
arranged  its  feathers,  accepted  barley  from  the 
hand,  and  digested  its  food,  'flic  last  operation 
was  performed  by  placing  in  the  interior  of  the 
automaton  certain  substances  which  made  a 
solution  of  the  food.  He  also  distinguished 
himself  by  his  improvements  in  silk-dressing 
machinery,  b.  at  Grenoble,  1709 ; n.  1783. 

Vaugiiatt,  Sir  John,  vaicn,  a celebrated  law- 
yer, who,  after  studying  at  Christchurch  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple, 
London,  where  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with 
Selden,  who  made  him  one  of  his  executors. 
During  the  civil  war  he  lived  in  retirement,  but 
in  1668  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  b.  1608  ; n.  1674. 

Vaughan,  Sir  John,  D.C.L.,  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  and  in  seven 
years  more  was  made  a serjeant.  He  was  made 
a baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  1827,  and  in  1834 
became  a judge  of  (he  Common  Pleas  and  a privy 
councillor,  n.  1773;  n.  1839, 
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Vaughan,  Bev.  Kobert,  a modem  Englif 
Independent  divine  and  writer,  who  was  durir 
several  years,  professor  of  history  in  the  Londr 
University,  since  called  University  College.  1 

1843  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Lai 
caslnre  Independent  College  at  Manehestel 
which  office  he  retained  until  the  year  1857  l| 

1844  he  started  “The  British  Quarterly’ If  a 
view."  His  most  important  works  were  “ Lin 
and  Opinions  of  John  de  Wycliffe;”  “Memorial 
of  the  Stuart  Dynasty;”  “The  Causes  of  Du 
Corruption  of  Christianity;”  “ Congregation 
ilism,  or  the  Polity  of  Independent  Churches;! 
“ The  Age  and  Christianity,”  and  “ Way  toResti 
A Life-Search  after  Religious  Truth.”  b.  1793 

\aux,  Nicholas,  Lord,  vo,  a gallant  Englisn 
nobleman,  who  displayed  such  proofs  of  valouj 
at  the  battle  of  Newark,  in  1437,  that  he  rel 
eeived  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  beeatnJ 
a great  favourite  with  Henry  VIII.,  and  waj 
created  a peer.  d.  1530.  In  the  “ Paradise  ol 
Dainty  Devises”  are  several  elegant  poems  bj 
Lord  Vaux,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  till 
eldest  son  of  Lord  Nicholas  Vaux. 

Vaux,  Noel  Jourdan  de,  a French  noblemarl 
and  marshal  of  France,  who  distinguished  him- 
self as  a soldier  in  Italy,  Corsica,  and  Bohemiaj 
At  Fontenoy  his  bravery  was  particularly  con- 
spicuous. He  also  rendered  eminent  serried 
at  the  sietre  of  Brussels  and  at  the  battle  o| 
liocoux.  In  1760  he  was  charged  with  the  de-j 
fence  of  Friedburg.  In  1769  he  held  the  com-j 
mand  in  Corsica,  which  he  completely  subduedJ 
For  his  great  services  he  was  made  commander J 
in-cliief  of  Burgundy,  and  a marshal  of  Franccj 
b.  in  Burgundy,  ] 705 ; d.  1785. 

Vug  a,  Lope  Felix  de,  vai'-ga,  a distinguished! 
Spanish  poet,  who  became  secretary  to  the  dukei 
of  Alva,  and  after  the  death  of  liis  first  wife] 
to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  served  as  a. 
soldier  in  the  “Invincible  Armada.”  Escaping! 
the  dangers  of  that  disastrous  expedition,  lie 
entered  the  employment  of  a Spanish  nobleman. 
On  losing  his  second  wife,  he  took  holy  orders. 
Pope  Urban  VII.  created  him  doctor  of  divinity, 
sent  him  the  cross  of  the  order  of  Malta,  and 
gave  him  a place  in  the  apostolic  exchequer. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  his  varied  career  he 
continued  to  exercise  his  fertile  pen.  His  prin- 
cipal performances  are  comedies,  which  were 
acted  with  such  success  at  Madrid  as  to  produce 
the  author  a considerable  fortune.  His  com- 
position was  so  ready,  and  his  invention  so  fer- 
tile, that  he  sometimes  wrote  a comedy  in  a 
single  day.  According  to  one  of  his  eulogists, 
he  printed  22,300,000  lines.  Without  taking 
into  account  the  works  which  have  been  lost, 
or  those  which  remain  in  manuscript,  there 
exist  of  his  writings  497  plays,  and  21  religious 
poems,  besides  burlesque  poems,  epics,  novels, 
and  allegories,  b.  at  Madrid,  1562 ; d.  1635. 

Vegetius,  Flavius  Rcnatus,  ve-je'-shi-us,  a 
Latin  writer  on  military  subjects, ‘whose  prin- 
cipal production  was  “Military  Institutions,” 
which  gives  a very  exact  view  of  the  ancient 
tactics;  but  lie  also  wrote  a “Treatise  on  the 
Veterinary  Art.”  The  “ Military  Institutions” 
was  translated  and  printed  by  Caxfon,  under 
the  title  of  “ The  Fayt  ol  Armcs  and  Chyvalry.” 
Flourished  about  385  a.d. 

Veil,  Charles  Marie  de,  vail,  a Jew,  who  was 
converted  to  Christianity  by  Bossuct,  and  was 
appointed  a canon  of  the  order  of  St,  Augustine; 
but  repaired  to  England  about  1679,  and  becamo 
a Baptist  preacher,  lie  wrote  “Commentaries 
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on  die  Minor  Prophets  and  other  Boohs  of  the 
Scripture”  d.  about  1690.-His  brother  Louis 
was  also  converted,  and  became  a 1 rotcstant. 

t).  about  1700.  , 

Velasquez,  Diego  Rodriguez  de  Silva,  vc-las- 
kai  a distinguished  Spanish  painter.  Philip  IV. 

appointed  him  his  first  painter,  conferred  on 
him  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  granted  him 
a liberal  pension.  Few  ot  his  pictures  are  to 
be  seen  out  of  his  native  country.  “ It  is  impos- 
sible  ” says  an  important  authority,  to  esti- 
mate’ Velasquez  without  going  to  Spain.  Griev- 
ous is  the  error  of  those  who  suppose  him 
only  to  be  the  portrait-painter  of  sallow  musta- 
chioed Spaniards  in  black  cloaks  He  drew  the 
minds  of  men ; they  live,  breathe,  and  seem 
ready  to  walk  out  of  the  frames.  . . . the 

freshness,  individuality,  and  identity  of  each 

person  are  quite  startling.  . . • Alter  a lew 

days  spent  in  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Madrid,  we 
fancy  that  we  have  actually  been  acquainted 
with  the  royal  family  and  court  of  Ins  day,  and 
that  we  have  actually  lived  with  them.  b.  at 
Seville,  1599;  d.  at  Madrid,  1660. 

Velleius-Pateuculus.  (See  Paterculus, 
Velleius.) 

Veltheixi,  A.  F.,  Count,  felt  -lame,  an  emi- 
nent German  mineralogist,  who  became  super- 
intendent of  the  mines  in  the  Hartz,  and  pub- 
lished a “Dissertation  on  the  Formation  ot 
Basalts;”  another  on  the  “Vases  of  the  An- 
cients •”  on  “ Memnon’s  Statue ; and  the 
“ Barberini,  or  Portland  Vase.”  The  university 
of  Helmstadt  conferred  on  him  a doctor  s dc- 
gree,  and  the  king  of  Prussia  created  him  a 
count.  D.  1801. 

Vexdoxie,  Caesar,  Duke  de,  vain  -dome,  was 
eldest  son  of  Henry  IV.,  by  Gabrielle  d y-strees. 
He  was  legitimated  in  1595,  and  afterwards  nomi- 
nated governor  of  the  province  of  Brittany. 
After  the  decease  of  his  father,  he  became  the 
leader  of  the  opposition  faction,but  subsequently 
joined  the  court  against  the  Huguenots.  He  and 
liis  brother  Alexander  were,  in  1626,  arrested  and 
confined  during  four  years,  on  the  charge  of  con- 
spiring against  the  life  ot  Richelieu.  In  1611 
lie  was  again  about  to  be  arrested  upon  a similai 
charge,  but  escaped  to  England,  where  h®  c.on" 
tinued  to  reside  until  after  the  death  ot  Richelieu. 
He  became  governor  of  Burgundy  in  1650  ; in 
1655  he  defeated  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Barcelona, 
having  previously  captured  Bordeaux  from  the 
malcontents,  n.  1594;  d.  at  Paris,  1665. 

Vendoaie,  Louis  Joseph,  Duke  dc,  a cele- 
brated French  general,  who  was  the  grandson 
of  Ciesar,  duke  de  Venddme,  one  of  the  illegi- 
timate sons  of  Henry  IV.  At  an  early  age  he 
entered  the  army  as  a volunteer  under  Louis 
XIV.  in  Holland.  After  passing  through  the 
different  ranks,  he  became  a general,  and  was 
sent  to  Spain,  where  he  took  Barcelona,  in  1697. 
Louis  XI V.  named  him  commander-in-chiel  in 
Italy,  in  1702,  in  the  room  of  Villeroi,  who  had 
been  very  unsuccessful.  Venddme  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs,  and  gained  several  victories 
over  the  Imperialists.  In  1705  he  defeated 
Prince  Eugene  at  Cassano,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  taking  Turin,  when  he  was  recalled  to 
take  the  command  in  Flanders,  where  he  was 
signally  defeated,  at  Uudenarde,  by  the  duke  of 
Marlborough.  He  then  went  to  Spain,  restored 
Philip  V.  to  his  capital,  and  took  4000  men, 
under  Lord  Stanhope,  prisoners,  n.  1054;  d.  at 
Tignaroz,  Spain,  1712. 

Vexdome,  Philip,  Duke  dc,  and  the  last  who 
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bore  the  title,  was  the  brother  of  the  preceding. 
While  an  infant,  he  was  enrolled  in  the  order 
of  Malta,  of  which  he  ultimately  became  grand, 
prior.  He  was  the  companion  of  Ins  brother  m 
his  battles,  till  having,  by  his  indolence,  nearly 
caused  the  ruin  of  the  French  army  by  the 
Austrians,  at  Cassano,  in  1706,  he  was  sent  into 
exile  by  Louis  XIV.  Retiring  to  Rome,  he  re- 
mained there  during  five  years,  at  the  end  ot 
which  time  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his 
native  country.  When,  in  1715,  an  attack  of 
the  Turks  upon  Malta  was  apprehended,  he 
went  to  the  island  to  take  the  command.  I he 
Turks  not  making  their  appearance,  he  re- 
turned to  France,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  a licentious  manner,  b.  1655;  d.  at 
Paris  1727. 

Venekoni,  Jean,  ven'-ai-ro'-ne,  an  eminent 
French  writer,  whotaug.it  Italian  at  Paris,  and, 
in  order  to  pass  for  a Florentine,  Italianized  bis 
name  from  Vigneron  to  Veneroni.  He  wrote 
“ A Method  of  Learning  Italian,”  which  has 
been  translated  into  English;  “ A Dictionary, 
Italian  and  French,  and  French  and  Italian; 

“ Select  Fables;”  and  “The  Letters  of  Lore- 
dano  and  Cardinal  Bentivoglio”  translated  into 
French.  Lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century.  . 

Vexeziaxo,  Domenico,  vai-nait'-se-a’-no,  an 
eminent  Venetian  painter,  who  introduced  oil- 
painting  at  Florence;  but  having  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Castagno,  whom  he  taught  to  colour 
in  oils,  he  was  basely  murdered  by  him.  b.  at 
Venice,  about  1410;  killed  near  Florence,  1464. 

Vexeziaxo,  Agostino,  a celebrated  Venetian 
engraver,  who  produced  portraits  ot  Barbarossa, 
of  Charles  V.,  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  copied 
many  of  Raffaelle’s  designs,  b.  at  Venice, 
near  the  close  of  the  15th  century ; D.  about 

1540.  . _ , , 

Vexius,  or  Vax  Veex,  Otlio,  vain,  a Dutch 
painter,  who  studied  under  Zucchero  at  Rome; 
after  which  he  went  to  Antwerp,  and  thence  to 
Brussels.  He  was  a good  writer,  and  published 
“ Amorum  Emblemata,”  and  several  other 
works,  with  plates  after  his  own  designs. 
Rubens  was  his  disciple,  b.  at  Leyden,  1556; 
d.  at  Brussels,  1634. 

Venx,  Henry,  ven,  an  English  divine,  who 
became  fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge. 
He  wrote  the  “ Complete  Duty  of  Man”  (not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  “ Whole  Duty  of  Man”), 
and  “Mistakes  in  Religion  exposed.”  b.  in 
Surrey,  1725;  d.  near  London,  1796. 

Vexnek,  Tobias,  ven'-ner,  an  English  physi- 
cian, who  wrote  a work  entitled  “ Via  Recta  ad 
Vitam  Longam ; or,  an  Easy  W ay  to  a Long 
Life;”  also  a “ Treatise  on  the  Bath  Waters.” 
b.  at  Pctherton,  Somersetshire,  1577 ; d.  1660. 

Venxer,  Thomas,  an  English  fanatic,  who 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  preached  against 
all  government,  republican  and  monarchical, 
asserting  that  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  on  earth 
was  begun.  He  and  his  followers  were  called 
Fifth-monarchy  Men ; and  soon  after  the  Resto- 
ration they  proclaimed  King  Jesus  publicly  in 
the  street;  for  which  Vcnncr  and  twelve  others 
were  executed  in  1661. 

Verdi,  Giuseppe,  vair'-dc,  a modern  Italian 
musical  composer,  who  studied  his  art  under 
Lavinga  at  Milan,  and  in  1839  produced  his 
first  work.  It  was  not,  however,  until  he  gavo 
to  the  public  his  “Nabuco,”  in  1842,  that  ho 
acquired  a name  as  a musical  writer,  and  be- 
came the  most  popular  composer  of  the  time  j 
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his  operas  of  “ Rigoletto,”  “ Trovatore  ” “ Tra- 
viata,”  &c„  being  constantly  played.’  b at 
Eoucoule,  Parma,  1814 
Verb  Edward,  veer,  Earl  of  Oxford,  an  Eng-- 
lish  nobleman,  eminent  for  his  valour  and  lite- 
rary  talents.  In  1588  he  sat  upon  the  trial  of 
Maiy  Queen  of  Scots,  and  held  a command  in 
the  fleet  which  fought  the  Spanish  armada. 
.His  poems  were  much  admired  in  his  time 
"f  here  is  a specimen  in  Percy’s  “ Reliques  of 
Antient  Poetry,”  and  another  in  “England’s 
Parnassus.”  b.  about  15-10;  d.  1604 
Vehe,  Sir  Francis  an  English  general,  who, 
in  1585  went  to  Holland  with  the  forces  sent  to 
assist  the  Dutch  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Leicester.  In  1596  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  Flushing,  and  after- 
wards distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  near 
-Nieuport,  and  by  his  gallant  defence  of  Ostend 
which  he  held  for  upwards  of  three  years  against 
the  Spaniards..  He  displayed  equal  bravery  and 
skill  at  the  siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  and  on 
many  other  occasions,  b.  1554;  n.  1608. 

Veee,  Sir  Horace,  was  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  with  whom  he  served  in  Holland, 
and  afterwards  had  the  command  of  the  forces 
sent  by  King  James  to  the  Palatinate.  In  1605 
he  escaped,  by  a series  of  skilful  manoeuvres 
from  Spinola,  at  the  head  of  12,000  men,  while 
Sir  Horace  had  only  4000.  He  was  created  Lord 
Vere  by  Charles  I.  d.  1635. 

Verelius,  Olaus,  ve-re'-li-us,  an  eminent 
Swedish  antiquarian  writer,  who  became  pro- 
fessor of  Swedish  antiquities,  and  antiquary  to 
Charles  IX.  His  works,  which  are  very  valu- 
able, are  principally  devoted  to  an  elucidation 
of  the  early  history  and  antiquities  of  Scandi- 
navia. b.  1618;  d.  1682. 

Vergennes,  Charles  Gravier,  Count  de, 
vairzh'-en,  a French  statesman,  who,  in  1755,  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  and  after- 
wards to  Sweden;  but,  when  Louis  XVI.  came 
to  the  throne,  in  1774,  he  was  recalled,  and  made 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  He  displayed  the 
qualities  of  a profound  statesman,  particularly 
in  the  peace  of  1783,  during  which  he  nego- 
tiated a treaty  of  commerce  with  England 
and  another  with  Russia.  b.  at  Dijon,  1717; 
d.  1787. 

. Vergil,  Polydore,  ver'-jil,  an  Italian  histo- 
rian, who  visited  England  in  the  suite  of  Car- 
dinal Corneto,  the  pope’s  legate,  in  1503. 
Henry  VIII.  was  so  pleased  with  his  wit  and 
address,  that  he  gave  him  the  archdeaconry  of 
Wells ; but  he  returned  to  his  native  country  in 
1550.  His  principal  works  are,  “ De  Inventori- 
bus  Eerum,”  “Treatise  on  Prodigies,”  “Ada- 
giorum,  or  Proverbs,”  and  a History  of  England 
in  Latin,  which,  however,  is  more  elegant  than 
faithful,  b.  at  Urbino,  about  1470;  D.  1555. 

Vergniaud,  Pierre  Victorin,  vair'-ne-o,  a 
leader  of  the  Girondest  party  in  the  French 
Eevolution,  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  energy 
of  his  oratory ; who,  with  Gensonne  and  Gaudet, 
opposed  the  sanguinary  measures  of  Robespierre; 
but  being  beaten  in  the  struggle,  were  accused 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  sent  to 
the  guillotine.  Vergniaud,  like  many  of  his 
colleagues,  refused  to  escape ; lie  had  prepared 
a subtle  poison  for  himself,  but  as  there  was  not 
enough  for  all  his  fellow-victims,  he  generously 
resolved  to  suffer  with  them.  b.  1768;  guillo- 
tined, 1793.  [See  Lamartine’s  “ History  of  the 
Girondists.”) 

Verheten,  Philip,  vair-hi'-en,  an  eminent 
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vvl'°  worked  as  an  agriculturaj 


labourer  till  he  was  22  years  of  age,  and  them 
gained  a place  at  the  university  of  Louvainj 
studied  medicine,  receivprl  hie 
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wiiere  he  studied  medicine,  received  his  doctor’ J 
degree,  and  obtained  a professorship.  His  most! 
lmportantworks  were,  “ Anatomy  of  the  Human] 
Hody  Defence  of  Harvey’s  Discovery  of  the] 
Circulation  of  the  Blood,”  and  treatises  unoal 
diseases  of  the  head  and  chest;  ail  these  works 
being  written  in  Latin,  b.  1648;  d.  1710.  ! 

Vermeyen,  John  Cornelius,  vair-mt-en,  an! 
eminent  Dutch  painter,  whose  beard  was  so 
long  as  to  reach  the  ground.  He  was  much 
employed  and  esteemed  by  the  emperor  Charles 
V b.  near  Haerlem,  1500;  d.  at  Brussels,  1559. 

Peter  Martyr,  vair'-mel-ye.  an 
Italian  divine,  who  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation,  and  was,  in  1547,  invited  to 
■”tPff“dnd  by  Cranmer ; but  after  the  accession 
of  Mary  he  retired  to  Strasburg,  where  he  be- 
came professor  of  divinity.  He  wrote  commen- 
taries on  the  Scriptures,  and  epistles  to  the 
1 rotestant  churches  in  Poland  and  England,  as 
well  as  to  Melancthon  and  Calvin,  in  at  Flo- 
rence, 1500;  d.  at  Zurich,  1562. 

Vernet,  Claude  Joseph,  vair'-nai,  a French 
artist,  who  was  highly  esteemed,  and  became 
the  first  marine  painter  in  Europe,  b.  at  Avignon, 

Vernet,  Antoine  Charles  Horace,  usually 
styled  Carle,  a celebrated  French  painter,  who 
was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  under  whom  he 
acquired  his  earliest  knowledge  of  his  art. 
After  gaining  the  grand  prize  of  the  Academy 
of  Paris  in  1782,  he  repaired  to  Rome,  in  which 
city  he  studied  the  great  Italian  masterpieces 
during  several  years.  Returning  to  Paris,  he 
rose  to  considerable  reputation,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  He  parti- 
cularly  excelled  as  a battle-painter,  his  best 
works  in  this  walk  being  “ The  Battle  of  Ma- 
rengo," “The  Battle  of  Austerlitz,”  “John 
Sobieski  forcing  the  Turks  to  raise  the  Siege  of 
Vienna,”  and  the  “Taking  of  Pampeluna.” 
b.  at  Bordeaux,  1758;  d.  at  Paris,  1836. 

Vernet,  Horace,  a celebrated  French  painter, 
and  son  of  the  preceding.  In  his  early  youth 
Paris  was  in  a state  of  revolution,  and,  art  find- 
ing few  patrons,  his  father’s  circumstances  were 
so  straitened  that  Horace  had,  while  still  a child, 
to  assist  in  eking  out  the  family  income  by 
making  small  drawings  for  tradesman’s  invoices, 
fashion-books,  &e.  In  this  way  ho  was  prepar- 
ing for  the  attainment  of  that  astonishing  faci- 
lity for  which  he  was  afterwards  famous.  After 
serving  lor  a short  time  in  the  ranks  of  the 
French  army,  he  entered  upon  the  task  of  re- 
presenting on  canvas  incidents  of  military  life. 

His  “ Capture  of  the  Redoubt,"  “ Halt  of  French 
Soldiers,”  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  gained 
him  universal  estimation ; and  he  went  on  in- 
creasing in  skill  and  popularity  until  1819,  when 
he  produced  his  “ Massacre  of  the  Mamelukes,” 
which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  particular 
walk  in  the  artistic  profession.  Charles  X.  no- 
minated him  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and,  after  the  Revolution  of  1S30,  he  became  a 
favourite  painter  with  Louis  Philippe,  who 
commissioned  him  to  adorn  the  Constantine 
Gallery  and  the  Gallery  of  French  History  at 
Versailles  with  a number  of  battle-pieces,  illus- 
trative of  the  Algerine  campaigns,  and  of  the 
other  triumphs  of  the  French  army.  Among 
his  finest  works  in  the  military  series  may  bo 
named  “ The  Capture  of  the  Smala  of  Abd-d« 
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Kaaer,”  which  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not 
the  largest,  painting  in  the  world.  He  also 
executed  some  fine  pictures  of  Eastern  life, 
such  as  the  “ Lion-Hunt,”  “ Arab  Mother  Res- 
cuing her  Child  from  a Lion,”  and  “Council  of 
Arabs.”  The  other  works  of  this  gifted  and 
prolific  artist  are  very  numerous  and  highly 
esteemed.  In  1S42  he  was  created  a commander 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  having  previously 
refused  to  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a baron. 
b.  at  Paris,  1789;  d.  1863. 

Vernon,  Edward,  ver'-non,  a brave  English 
admiral,  who  captured  Porto  Bello  in  1739,  but 
was  unsuccessful  in  his  expedition  against  Car- 
thagena,  in  South  America,  in  1741.  b.  in  Lon- 
don, 1684;  d.  1757. 

Vernon,  Robert,  a munificent  English  patron 
of  art,  who,  in  1847,  presented  to  the  trustees 
of  the  National  Gallery  a collection  of  157  pic- 
tures by  British  artists.  This  splendid  bequest 
has  been  combined  with  the  similar  ones  of  Mr. 
Sheepshanks  and  the  painter  Turner,  thereby 
forming  the  nucleus  of  a magnificent  gallery  of 
the  works  of  the  English  school  of  artists.  Mr. 
Vernon  was  b.  1774;  d.  1849. 

Veronese,  Paul  Cagliari,  surnamed,  ver-o- 
nai’-sai,  a celebrated  Italian  painter,  who  was 
the  son  of  a sculptor.  His  genius  for  the  art 
in  which  he  subsequently  excelled  was  mani- 
fested at  an  early  age.  He  took  Titian  and 
Tintoretto  as  his  models,  emulating’,  the  fine 
design  and  composition  of  the  first,  with  the 
gorgeous  colouring  of  the  latter.  Finding  him- 
self unappreciated  at  Verona,  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  Venice,  which  city  he  embellished 
with  a series  of  masterpieces.  His  most  ad- 
mired works  are,  “The  Marriage  of  Cana,” 
“The  Feast  of  St.  Simon,  with  Magdalene 
washing  the  Saviour’s  feet,”  and  “Christ  at 
Table  withhis  Disciples.”  His  brother, Benedetto 
Cagliari,  assisted  him  in  several  of  his  works,  as 
did  also  his  son,  surnamed  Carletto,  who  pro- 
mised to  become  a great  painter,  but  died  in 
his  26th  year.  Paul  Veronese  was  born  at  Ve- 
rona, about  1530;  n.  1588. 

Verrio,  Antonio,  vair-re-o,  an  Italian  painter, 
who  was  invited  to  England  by  Charles  11.,  and 
employed  upon  the  decorations  of  Windsor 
Castle.  Nearly  all  the  ceilings,  and  a side  of 
St.  George’s  Hall,  were  executed  by  him;  but 
most  of  liis  designs  have  been  removed.  lie 
subsequently  painted  for  James  II.  and  William 
III.  Walpole  says : “ His  exuberant  pencil  was 
ready  at  pouring  out  gods,  goddesses,  kings, 
emperors,  and  triumphs,  over  those  public  sur- 
faces on  which  tl*  eye  never  rests  long  enough 
to  criticise,  and  where  one  should  be  sorry  to 
place  the  works  of  a better  master— I mean 
ceilings  and  staircases.”  b.  about  1639 ; D.  at 
Hampton  Court,  1707. 

Verkius,  Flaccus,  ver'-ri-us,  an  eminent 
Roman  grammarian,  who  was  nominated  by 
the  emperor  Augustus  tutor  to  his  two  grand- 
sons, CaiuB  and  Lucius,  sons  of  Agrippa. 
There  remain  of  his  works  numerous  fragments, 
which  have  been  collected  and  published  by 
Faggini  and  others.  Flourished  about  the 
commencement  of  the  1st  century. 

Verrochio,  Andrea  del,  ver-ro-ke'-o,  an  Ita- 
lian painter,  sculptor,  architect,  and  goldsmith, 
who  was  the  master  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Pcrugino,  and  other  celebrated  artists.  He 
executed  some  fine  statues  in  bronze,  but  his 
paintings  were  indifferent,  b.  at  Florence,  1432; 
D.  at  Vci'.icc,  14S8. 
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Verstegan,  Richard,  vers'-te-gan,  an  Eng- 
lish antiquary,  who  was  of  Flemish  extraction. 
Being  a Roman  Catholic,  he,  some  time  pre- 
viously to  the  year  1585,  went  to  Antwerp^ 
where  he  wrote  a work  entitled  “ Restitution  of 
Decayed  Intelligence  in  Antiquities  concerning 
the  most  Noble  and  Renowned  English  Nation.” 
He  also  produced  “ The  Sundry  Successive  Re- 
gal Governments  of  England,”  and  some  other 
works,  b.  in  London;  d.  about  1635. 

Vertot,  Rend  Aubert  de,  vair'-to,  an  eminent 
French  historian,  who  became  a Capuchin,  but 
afterwards  quitted  that  order,  and  entered 
among  the  canons  regular  of  the  Premonstrant 
abbey  at  Valsery.  In  1705  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Belles-Lettres,  and 
in  1715  was  appointed  historiographer  of  the 
order  of  Malta.  His  most  important  works  are, 
“ History  of  the  Revolutions  of  Portugal ;” 
“ The  Revolutions  of  Sweden ;”  “ History  of 
the  Roman  Revolutions ;”  “ Origin  of  the  Gran- 
deur of  the  Court  of  Rome ;”  and  a critical 
history  of  the  establishment  of  the  Britons 
among  the  Gauls,  n.  in  Normandy,  1655 ; d.  at 
Paris,  1735. 

Vertue,  George,  ver'-cliu,  an  eminent  English 
engraver  and  antiquary,  who  was  employed  by 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  Jervas,  Richardson,  and 
other  artists,  to  engrave  portraits  after  their 
paintings.  Appointed  engraver  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  in  1717,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Heneage  Finch,  earl  of  Winchelsea,  and 
other  noblemen,  patrons  of  the  arts,  who  be- 
longed to  that,  body,  and  by  whom  he  was 
assisted  in  obtaining  original  portraits  for  his 
engravings.  He  wrote  a work  entitled  “ Anec- 
dotes of  Painting  in  England,”  which  was  left 
in  manuscript,  and  afterwards  published  by 
Horace  Walpole ; and  also  engraved  the  por- 
traits of  scores  of  the  most  illustrious  persons 
in  English  history.  Walpole  says  of  this  dis- 
tinguished antiquary,  “ No  man  living  so 
bigoted  to  a vocation  was  ever  so  incapable  of 
falsehood.  He  did  not  deal  even  in  hypothesis 
— scarce  in  conjecture.”  b.  in  London,  1684; 
d.  1756. 

Veres,  Lucius  Ceianus  Commodus,  ve'-rus, 
a Roman  emperor,  was  the  son  of  /Eli  us  Verus 
and  Domitia  Lucilla,  and  adopted  by  Adrian. 
He  commanded  against  the  barbarians  in  the 
East,  whom  he  defeated,  and  was  honoured 
with  a triumph.  He  was  also  admitted  as  an 
associate  with  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  empire, 
from  161  to  169,  at  which  latter  date  he  died 
suddenly  of  apoplexy,  while  marching  against 
the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi.  He  was  a prince 
of  dissolute  manners. 

Vesalius,  Andreas,  ve-sai'-li-us,  an  illustrious 
Flemish  physician,  who  studied  at  Paris  under 
James  Sylvius,  after  which  he  taught  anatomy 
with  great  reputation  in  several  universities. 
The  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
appointed  him  their  chief  physician  ; but,  about 
1564,  having  opened  the  body  of  a Spanish  gen- 
tleman, and  removing  the  heart,  he,  so  runs 
the  story,  found  it  quivering  in  his  hand ; the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  man  reported  him  to 
the  Inquisition,  and,  to  expiate  his  offence,  ho 
was  obliged  to  go  on  a pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  his 
departure  was  owing  to  his  having  taken  part 
in  one  of  the  plots  so  rife  in  Madrid  about  that 
time.  On  his  return,  his  ship  was  lost  on  the 
island  of  Zante,  where  he  perished  cither  of 
starvation  or  fatigue.  Ilis  great  works  upon 
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medicine  inaugurated  a new  ora  in  the  healiim 
art.  n.  151-1;  n.  1561.  ° 

Vespasian,  litus  Flavius,  ves-pai'-si-an,  a 
Eoman  emperor,  who  rose  entirely  by  merit- 
and,  having  distinguished  himself  in  Germany’ 
as  proconsul  in  Africa,  and  in  Britain  under 
(daudius,  was  rewarded  with  the  consular  dig- 
nity for  his  public  services.  Nero  appointed 
him  commander  of  three  legions,  with  which 
lie  in  two  years  subdued  the  revolted  Jews.  On 
the  death  of  Vitellius  in  69,  he  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  his  army,  and  the  choice  was  ap- 
proved by  the  senate  and  the  people.  He 
reformed  the  abuses  which  prevailed  in  all 
departments  of  the  state,  introduced  excellent 
regulations  for  the  correction  of  public  morals, 
embellished  Koine  with  many  fine  structures  — 
among  others,  that  of  the  amphitheatre,  since 
Known  as  the  Coliseum ; fortified  the  cities  of 
the  empire,  and  proved  himself  the  father  of 
the  people.  He  was  also  a patron  of  men  of 
learning,  and  discountenanced  vice  and  immo- 
rality Under  his  rule,  Petilius  Cerealis  con- 
quered  the  Treviri,  Agricola  was  victorious  in 
.Britain,  and  his. son  Titus  laid  siege  to  and  took 
Jerusalem,  n.  in  the  Sabine  country,  9;  d.  79. 

Vespucci,  Amerigo,  ves-poo'-che,  an  Italian, 
who,  according  to  an  account  first  published  in 
Lorame  in  1507,  went  upon  four  voyages ; two 
at  the  command  of  the  king  of  Castile,  and 
two  at  that  of  the  Portuguese  monarch.  This 
narrative,  which  was  produced  without  his  con- 
currence, declared  that,  in  his  first  voyage, 
made  in  1497,  lie  discovered  the  northern  shores 
of  South  America;  but  Humboldt  proves  this 
date  to  be  a mistake  for  1499 ; also,  that  as 
Columbus  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Ori- 
noco in  1498,  he  was  in  reality  the  discoverer. 
Humboldt  further  shows  that  the  application  of 
Amerigo’s  name  to  the  newly-discovered  coun- 
try was  made  through  ignorance.  Pic  sub- 
sequently became  pilot-major  of  the  Spanish 
navy,  and  remained  the  friend  of  Columbus 
until  the  death  of  that  great  navigator,  b.  at 
Florence,  1451;  d.  at  Seville,  1512. 

Vestris,  Gaetano  Apollino  Balthazar,  ves'- 
tris,  a celebrated  Italian  dancer,  who  became 
the  greatest  performer  of  his  day,  and  was  sur- 
named  “ the  god  of  dancing.”  His  vanity  was 
even  greater  than  his  reputation.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  saying,  “ Tliere  are  only  three  great 
men  in  Europe : myself,  Voltaire,  and  the  king  of 
Prussia”  ( Frederick  the  Great.)  n.  at  Florence, 
1729 ; d.  1808.— His  natural  son,  Marie  Augus- 
tin Vestris,  also  became  celebrated  as  a dancer. 

— TheEnglish  actress,  Madame  Vestris,  was  con- 
nected with  this  family  by  marriage.  i>.  1856. 

Vettori,  Pietro,  vait'-to-re,  a learned  Italian, 
who  participated  in  the  republican  rising  which 
resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  from 
Florence  in  1527;  and  when  a scion  of  that 
family  was  created  duke  and  ruler  of  that  city 
by  Charles  V.,  Vettori  retired  into  private  life,  but 
was  afterwards  recalled  to  his  native  city,  and 
appointed  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek.  One 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  he  edited 
the  works  of  Cicero,  Terence,  and  vEschylus, 
wrote  commentaries  upon  Aristotle,  and  pro- 
duced some  original  poems  in  Italian,  n.  at 
Florence,  1499 ; n.  at  the  same  city,  1585. 

Viardot,  Louis,  vc-ar'-do,  a modern  P’rcnch 
litterateur,  who  was  educated  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession, but  relinquished  it  for  literature.  In 
1838  ho  was  appointed  a director  at  the  Italian 
Opera-house  of  Paris;  and  under  Ins  inanagc- 
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ment  Signor  Mario  and  Mademoiselle  Pauline 
Garcia  made  their  debut.  The  last-named  lady, 
one  of  the  most  talented  novelists  of  her  time 
became  his  wife,  and  he  accompanied  her  in 
her  professional  visits  to  Spain,  Germany,  and 
England.  His  principal  works  were,  “ Studies 
lri  the  Histioi-y,  Administration,  and  Literature 
ot  spam,  “ The  Museums  of  Spain,  England 
and  Belgium,”  and  “ History  of  the  Moors  in 
Spain.  He  also  translated  some  of  the  works 
of  the  Russian  authors,  Nicholas  Gogol  and 
Alexander  Pusclikin,  into  French,  b.  at  Dijon, 

Vicars,  John,  vilc'-ars,  an  English  writer 
who  became  usher  of  the  school'  in  Christ’s’ 
Hospital,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  civil 
wars  as  a zealous  Presbyterian.  He  wrote  a 
poem  entitled  “God  in  the  Mount;  or,  Eng- 
™,-’S  Remembrancer;”  “Looking-Glass  for 
Malignants ;”  and  other  pamphlets  against  the 
royalists.  Butler  mentions  him  as  “ being  in- 
spired with  ale  or  viler  liquors.”  b.  in  London 
about  1600;  d.  1652.  ’ 

Vicary,  Thomas,  vik’-a-re,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish surgeon,  and  one  of  the  first  who  wrote 
upon  anatomy  in  the  English  language 
was  serjeant-surgeon  to  Henry  VIII.,  Edward 
M.,  Mary  I.,  and  Elizabeth,  and  also  chief 
surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  His  • 
book  is  entitled  “A  Treasure  for  Englishmen, 
contayning  the  Anatomy  of  Man’s  Bodie,”  first 
published  in  1548. 

Vico,  John  Baptist,  ve'-lzo,  a learned  Italian 
writer,  who  became  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the 
university  of  Naples.  His  principal  work  is 
entitled  “ Principles  of  a New  Science,”  wherein 
he  declares  that  the  history  of  mankind  is  re- 
gulated by  laws  as  fixed  and  regular  in  then- 
operation  as  those  which  determine  the  opera- 
tions of  the  material  world,  b.  at  Naples,  1663 : 
d.  at  the  same  city,  1744. 

Vicq-d’Azyh,  Felix,  vik-da-zeer',  an  eminent 
French  physician  and  naturalist,  who  became 
perpetual  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Me- 
dicine, 1776,  and  was  afterwards  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed Buffon  as  member  of  the  French  Academy. 

He  was  also  chief  physician  to  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette;  but,  in  order  to  preserve  his  life, 
he  pretended  to  embrace  the  views  of  the  Revo- 
lt! lionists.  His  principal  works  were— several 
learned  anatomical  treatises  upon  the  brain, 
car,  on  the  organ  of  speech,  and  upon  anatomy 
and  physiology,  b.  at  Valogne,  1743;  d.  1794. 

Victor  I.,  vic'-tor,  was  elected  pope  in  suc- 
cession to  Eleutherius,  about  190.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  a controversy  with  the  churches  of 
Asia,  relative  to  the  correct  period  of  the  Easter 
festival,  b.  in  Africa;  d.  about  202. 

Victor  II.  succeeded  Leo  IX.  in  1055.  Ho 
bad  previously  been  bishop  of  Eiclistadt,  and 
counsellor  to  Henry  III.  of  Germany.  He  re- 
formed many  abuses  in  the  Church,  which 
were  condemned  at  the  council  of  Florence. 
The  council  of  Lyons  against  simony,  that  of 
Boucn  enforcing  celibacy  among  the  priest- 
hood, and  that  of  Narbonne  excommunicating 
those  who  usurped  the  possessions  of  the  Church, 
were  also  convoked  by  him.  His  successor  was 
Stephen  IX.  d.  at  Florence,  1057. 

Victor  III.  was  the  successor  of  Gregory  VII. 
Guibcrt,  the  antipopc,  was  supported  by  the 
army  of  Henry  IV.,  and  Victor  renounced  the 
pontifical  dignity,  but  was  induced  to  resume 
it  in  1037.  By  the  assistance  of  the  Roman 
nobility  and  the  duke  of  Apulia,  lie  expelled 
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the  antipope  from  home.  Henry  IV.  having 
declared  that  he  would  invade  Rome  if  Victor 
were  not  deposed,  the  senators  forced  the  pope 
to  evacuate  the  Vatican.  He  retired  to  Monte 
Casino,  and  died  there  in  1087. 

Victor  IV.,  an  antipope,  whose  usurpation 
was  supported  by  Frederick  I.,  and  some  of  the 
cardinals.  This  gave  rise  to  a schism  in  the 
Romish  church,  n.  1164. 

Victor,  St.,  of  Marseilles,  had  served  in  the 
army  of  the  emperor  Maximian ; but,  having 
embraced  Christianity,  suffered  martyrdom 
about  303. 

Victor,  St.,  Adam  of,  a celebrated  hymno- 
logist  who  flourished  in  the  12th  century,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a native  of  England. 
After  passing  some  time  at  Paris,  he  entered 
the  monastery  of  St.  Victor,  where  Thomas  a 
Becket  resided  during  his  retirement  from 
England,  n.  about  1192. 

Victor,  Claude  Perrin,  Duke  of  Belluno,  and 
marshal  of  France,  enlisted  as  a private  soldier 
in  an  artillery  regiment  in  1781,  and  at  the  out- 
burst of  the  revolutionary  wars,  having  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  was  created  chef-de- 
bataillon , in  which  capacity  he  served,  in  1793, 
at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  where  he  commanded 
the  party  that  captured  Fort  l’Aiguillette. 
Promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade,  he 
was  sent  to  the  army  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees, 
where,  as  subsequently  in  Italy,  he  exhibited 
great  bravery  and  skill.  Attracting  the  notice 
of  Bonaparte,  he  was  appointed  second  in  com- 
mand to  Lannes  in  the  campaign  in  the  Papal  j 
States.  His  next  important  command  was  in 
La  Vendee,  which  country  he,  by  his  skilful 
policy,  succeeded  in  restoring  to  tranquillity. 
Recalled  to  the  army  of  Italy,  he  gained  fresh 
renown  by  his  conduct  while  covering  the  re- 
treat of  the  French  army  of  Naples  at  Marengo 
and  at  Bassano.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens  he 
was  appointed  by  Napoleon  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Denmark ; but  upon  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  with  Prussia,  in  1806,  he  was 
recalled  to  his  military  duties.  At  Jena  he  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself,  as  also  at  Pul- 
tusk  ; while  at  the  battle  of  Friedland  his  valour 
was  so  conspicuous,  that  Napoleon  created  him, 
upon  the  spot,  marshal  of  France.  In  1807  he 
held  the  governorship  of  Berlin.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  sent  to  Spain  in  command 
of  the  first  corps  of  the  French  army,  and, 
after  twice  defeating  the  Spaniards,  was  sent 
to  co-operate  with  Soult  in  Portugal.  He,  how- 
ever, suffered  a defeat  at  Talavera,  and,  in  1S12, 
was  recalled  from  the  Peninsula  to  take  a com- 
mand in  the  grand  army  about  to  invade  Russia. 
In  that  terrible  campaign  his  valour  was  con- 
spicuous ; and  at  the  passage  of  the  Beresina, 
he  held  in  check  the  pursuing  Russians,  and 
saved  alarge  number  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  who 
would  otherwise  have  fallen  into  the  power  of 
the  enemy.  During  the  campaign  of  1813,  he 
evinced  his  accustomed  bravery  and  skill,  in 
checking,  as  far  as  possible,  the  advance  of  the 
allies  into  France;  but  having  failed  to  dis- 
lodge the  enemy  at  Montercau,  he  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  emperor,  who  took  from  him 
his  command.  This  act  of  injustice  deeply 
moved  the  brave  marshal,  who  declared  that 
he  would  not  quit  the  army,  and,  as  he  had 
already  served  as  a private  soldier,  he  would 
again  take  his  place  in  the  ranks.  Napoleon, 
appreciating  his  fidelity,  gave  him  the  com- 
paand  of  a portion  of  the  guard,  with  which  he 
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■ fought,  with  the  most  stubborn  courage,  at  the 
battle  of  Craonne,  and  was  carried  off  the  field 
severely  wounded.  After  the  abdication  of  the 
emperor,  he  gave  his  adherence  to  the  Bour- 
bons, and  was  appointed  to  a command.  He 
subsequently  evinced  much  bitterness  against 
Napoleon  and  Marshal  Ney,  and  refusing  to 
follow  the  example  of  most  of  the  other  cap- 
tains of  Napoleon,  by  rejoining  his  standard 
after  the  return  from  Elba,  he  retired,  with 
Louis  XVIII.,  to  Ghent.  In  1S21  he  became 
minister  of  war,  and,  in  1823,  acted  as  second 
in  command  in  the  Spanish  campaign.  After 
the  Revolution  of  1830  he  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  legitimist  party ; but  took  little 
part  in  public  affairs.  One  of  the  bravest  com- 
manders of  the  Imperial  armies,  his  fame  was 
principally  owing  to  the  bold  and  able  manner 
in  which  he  executed  manceuvres  set  down  for 
him  by  a higher  authority.  He  usually  failed 
when  holding  an  independent  command.  His 
treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded  English 
soldiers  in  the  town  of  Talavera  reflects  great 
credit  upon  his  humanity,  b.  at  La  Manche, 
1766;  d.  1841. 

Victor  Amadeus  I.,  a-mai'-de-us,  Duke  of 
Savoy,  was  brought  up  at  the  Spanish  court, 
whence,  in  1614,  his  father  recalled  him,  to 
assist  in  the  campaign  against  France.  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  dukedom  of  Savoy 
in  1630,  and  in  the  following  year  obtained 
Montferrato  and  Alba.  He  was  compelled  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu  to  become  the  ally  of  France 
i against  the  Spaniards,  over  whom  he  obtained 
several  advantages.  His  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  He  built  the  university 
of  Turin,  and  provided  it  with  several  distin- 
guished professors,  b.  at  Turin,  1587 ; d.  1637. 

Victor  Amadeus  I.,  the  first  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, succeeded  his  father  as  duke  of  Savoy  in 
1675.  He  joined  Spain  and  Austria  against 
France ; on  which  Marshal  Catinat  was  sent 
against  him,  and  the  French  gaining  a great 
victory  at  Stafl'arda,  nearly  subdued  the  whole 
of  Savoy.  Victor- Amadeus,  on  the  other  hand, 
entered  Dauphiny,  and  made  himself  master  of 
some  strong  places,  which,  however,  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon,  and  to  sue  for  peace.  In 
1701  he  again  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
France,  hav  ing  been  promised  by  the  emperor 
a considerable  accession  of  territory.  The  duke 
de  Vendome  took  possession  of  a considerable 
part  of  Savoy,  and  the  French  laid  siege  to 
Turin,  which  was  relieved  by  Prince  Eugene. 
In  1713  Victor  recovered  the  whole  of  his  ter- 
ritory, and  was,  by  the  treaty  of  London,  ac- 
knowledged king  of  Sardinia.  In  1730  he  abdi- 
cated the  throne  to  his  son ; but,  repenting  of 
what  he  had  done,  endeavoured  to  recover 
the  crown.  In  this,  however,  he  failed,  and 
after  remaining  during  some  time  under  arrest, 
was  compelled  to  retire  to  his  private  residence 
at  Moncalicri.  He  was  famous  both  as  a general 
and  statesman;  he  gave  an  impulse  to  trade 
and  manufactures  in  his  dominions;  encouraged 
the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry-tree  and  the 
breeding  of  silkworms ; thus  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  that  branch  of  commerce  in  Piedmont. 
By  his  marriage  with  Anne  Maria  of  Orleans, 
daughter  of  Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of  Philip, 
duke  of  Orleans,  and  granddaughter  of  Charles 
I.,  the  house  of  Savoy  became  connected  with 
the  royal  family  of  England,  b.  1666;  d.  1732. 

Victor-Amadeus  II.,  succeeded  his  father 
Carlo  Emmanuel  I.,  in  1773.  During  the 
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wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  lost.  Savoy 
and  Nice,  and  was  compelled  by  Napoleon  to 
become  the  vassal  of  France,  n.  1726;  n.  1796. 

Victor  Aurelius.  (See  Aurelius,  Victor). 

Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  e-man-u-el , king  of 
Sardinia.  As  duke  of  Aosta  he  opposed  an 
energetic  resistance  to  the  French  revolutionary 
armies ; and,  upon  his  father,  Victor  Amadeus 
II.,  concluding  a treaty  ot  peace  in  1796  with 
Bonaparte,  he  withheld  his  acknowledgment  of 
it,  and  retired  to  the  island  of  Sardinia.  When 
his  brother,  Carlo  Emmanuel  II.,  abdicated  in 
1802,  he  succeeded  to  the  crown.  By  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  in  1814,  Nice  and  a moiety  of  Savoy 
were  restored  to  him.  The  remaining  portions 
of  Savoy  and  Genoa  were  subsequently  added  to 
his  dominions.  He  persistently  refused  to  grant 
a constitution  to  his  subjects,  and  in  1821  a 
revolution  burst  forth,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  compelled  to  abdicate.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Carlo  Felix,  n.  1759; 
E.  at  Moncaglieri,  1824. 

Victor  Emmanuel  II.  (I.  of  Italy)  was  the 
son  of  Carlo-Alberto,  and  fought  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Austrians,  which,  ter- 
minating in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Novara, 
caused  his  father  to  abdicate.  He  became  king 
in  1849,  under  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. He  had  to  avert  the  consequences  of  a 
disastrous  war,  to  allay  faction,  and  to  preserve 
the  constitution,  to  annul  which,  it  is  stated, 
Austria  attempted  to  bribe  him  with  the  offer 
of  Parma.  After  securing  the  services  of  emi- 
nent statesmen,  and  chiefly  of  the  illustrious 
Cavour,  he  undertook  the  complete  organization 
of  the  finances,  the  army,  the  system  of  public 
education ; concluded  with  England  a treaty 
of  commerce,  and  obtained  a treaty  of  peace 
from  Austria  upon  comparatively  easy  terms. 
Although  threatened  with  excommunication  by 
Eome,  he  persevered  in  granting  the  blessings 
of  religious  liberty  throughout  his  dominions. 
In  1855  his  monarchy  acquired  additional  con- 
sideration in  consequence  of  the  convention 
signed  with  England  and  France,  by  which  his 
troops  became  the  comrades  of  the  allied  armies 
in  the  Crimea.  At  the  battle  of  the  Tchernaya 
the  Sardinian  soldiers  behaved  with  the  greatest 
bravery,  and  it  became  generally  known  that 
the  military  organization  of  Sardinia  was  of  the 
most  complete  character.  In  1855  he  paid  a 
visit  to  the  English  court,  and  received  an 
enthusiastic  reception  from  the  English  people. 
His  daughter,  the  Princess  Clotliilde,  was  given 
in  marriage  to  Prince  Napoleon,  cousin  of  the 
emperor  of  the  French.  In  1859,  after  a series 
of  sanguinary  engagements,  in  which  the  Aus- 
trians were  defeated  by  the  allied  French  and 
Sardinian  troops,  and  in  which  the  bravery  of 
Victor-Emmanuel  was  conspicuous,  the  Aus- 
trians were  driven  from  Lombardy,  which  state 
was  annexed  to  the  Sardinian  crown.  In  1860 
the  grand-ducliy  of  Tuscany,  the  duchy  of 
Parma,  and  other  important  states  of  the  Italian 
peninsula,  voted  lor  their  annexation  to  the 
territories  acknowledging  the  sway  of  the  Sar- 
dinian monarch.  Sicily,  Naples,  as  well  as 
several  provinces  of  the  Papal  States,  also  rose 
against  their  tyrannical  masters,  and  these  fail- 
countries  were  enabled,  principally  through  the 
courageous  conduct  of  the  patriot  Garibaldi,  to 
become  an  integral  portion  of  that  constitutional 
monarchy  which,  with  Victor-Emmanuel  II.  at 
its  head,  may  eventually  include  the  whole  of 
the  Italian  peninsula,  from  “the  Alps  to  the 
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Adriatic.”  After  the  annexation  of  these  pro- 
vinces to  his  crown,  Victor-Emmanuel  assumed 
the  title  of  King  of  Italy,  a designation  which 
was  generally  acknowledged  by  the  other 
powers  of  Europe.  In  1866,  after  the  “Seven 
Weeks  War,”  Venice  was  added  to  the  Italian 
dominions,  e.  1820. 

Victoria  Alexandeina,  queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  empress  of  India,  &c.,  was  the  daughter 
and  only  child  of  Edward,  duke  of  Kent, 
fourth  son  of  George  III.,  by  his  wife,  Maria 
Louisa  Victoria,  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfcld.  At 
the  death  of  her  father,  in  1820,  the  duchess 
of  Kent,  whose  first  husband  had  been  the 
Prince  of  Leiningen,  and  who  was  the  sister  of 
Leopold  king  of  the  Belgians,  devoted  herself 
to  superintending  the  education  of  the  future 
queen.  “ From  the  earliest  age,”  says  a stan- 
dard work  on  biography,  “ the  young  princess 
was  taught  to  seek  health  by  exercise  and  tem- 
perance ; to  acquire  fearlessness  even  from  her 
amusements,  such  as  riding  and  sailing;  to  prac- 
tise a wise  economy,  united  to  a discriminating 
charity;  to  cultivate  a self-reliance  that  should 
render  her  independent  of  and  superior  to  mete 
favourites  and  flatterers.”  She  became  accom- 
plished in  music  and  languages;  a knowledge 
of  the  sciences,  particularly  botany,  was  afforded 
her;  while  a complete  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  the  English  constitution  was  ob- 
tained by  her  under  the  tutorship  of  Viscount 
Melbourne.  On  June  20,  1837,  she  ascended 
the  throne  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  becoming  king  of  Hanover,  in  vir- 
tue of  the  law  which  excludes  females  from  that 
throne.  By  this  act,  the  connexion,  between 
the  crowns  of  England  and  Hanover  was 
brought  to  a termination,  after  having  existed 
during  123  years.  On  February  10,  1810,  the 
queen  became  the  wife  of  Prince  Albert-Franz- 
August-Karl-Emmnnuel,  second  son  of  the  duke 
of  Eaxe-Coburg-Gotha.  On  November  21st  of 
the  same  year  was  bom  the  Princess  Royal,  after- 
wards married  to  Prince  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia.  The  birthdays  of  the  other  children 
of  her  Majesty  are,— November  9,  1841,  Albert 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  in  1863  married 
the  Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark;  April  25, 
18-43,  Alice  Maud  Mary,  married  in  1S62  to  Prince 
Louis  of  Hesse;  August  6, 1844,  Allred  Ernest 
Albert;  May  25, 1846,  Helena  Augusta  Victoria; 
March  18, 1848,  Louisa  Caroline  Alberta;  May  1, 
1S50,  Arthur  William  Patrick  Albert;  April  7, 
1853,  Leopold  George  Duncan  Albert  ; April  15, 
1857,  Beatrice  Mary  Victoria  Feodore.  In 
December,  1861,  her 'Majesty  lost  her  consort. 
Prince  Albert;  and  till  the  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  March,  1863,  remained  in 
almost  total  seclusion.  She  subsequently  grati- 
fied the  people,  who  entertamed  for  her  a most 
profound  respect  and  affection,  by  again  ap- 
pearing in  public,  e.  at  Kensington  Palace, 
May  24, 1819. 

Victorina,  viJc-lo-re'-na,  a celebrated  matron, 
who  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
armies,  and  made  war  against  the  emperor 
Gallicnus.  Her  son  Victonnus,  and  her  grand- 
son, of  the  same  name,  were  declared  emperors; 
but,  when  they  were  assassinated,  Victorina 
invested  with  liic  Imperial  purple  one  of  her 
favourites,  called  Tctricus.  Bhc  was  poisoned 
in  269,  according  to  some,  by  Tctricus  himself. 

Victorius,  Peter,  vik-tor'-i-tis,  a learned 
Italian  writer,  whose  life  was  employed  in  coir 
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lecting  and  explaining  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Latin  writers,  particularly  Cicero.  He  was 
professor  of  rhetoric,  and  member  of  the  senate 
at  Florence,  b.  at  Florence,  1499 ; d.  1585. 

Vida,  Marco  Girolamo,  ve'-da,  an  eminent 
Italian  writer,  who,  entering  into  orders,  went 
to  Home,  where  he  was  in  great  favour  with 
Leo  X.  in  1532  Clement  VII.,  as  a reward  for 
a poem  dedicated  to  him,  created  him  bishop  of 
Alba.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  “The 
Art  of  Poetry,”  a poem  of  great  merit ; a poem 
on  Versification,  another  one  entitled  “ Scac- 
chia  Ludus,”  and  a “ Life  of  Christ,”  inverse. 
b.  at  Cremona,  1490;  d.  at  Alba,  1566. 

Vidocq,  Francois- Jules,  ve'-dolc,  a notorious 
French  detective  officer,  who  was  the  son  of  a 
baker,  whom  be  assisted  in  the  business  until 
his  13th  year,  when  he  commenced  pilfering  the 
stock,  money,  and  silver  forks  and  spoons. 
Detected  in  these  acts,  he  was  sent  to  prison, 
and  while  there  he,  with  another  boy-prisoner, 
planned  a more  extensive  robbery  of  his  parent’s 
property’.  Shortly  after  his  release,  he  ab- 
stracted the  whole  contents  of  the  family  cash- 
box,  amounting  to  £80,  which  he  shared  with 
his  companion,  and  started  off  from  his  native 
town  for  Ostend,  with  the  intention  of  taking  a 
passage  in  a vessel  bound  for  America;  but, 
falling  in  with  a sharper,  he  lost  the  whole  of 
his  ill-acquired  money.  3 hus  reduced  to  a 
destitute  condition,  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  proprietor  of  a travelling  menagerie,  who 
at  first  employed  him  in  attending  to  the  ani- 
mals, and  afterwards  as  an  acrobat.  He  was, 
however,  discharged  from  this  situation  in 
consequence  of  his  refusal  to  perform  the  part 
of  a savage  who  was  to  devour  raw  flesh.  He 
next  found  a master  in  the  keeper  of  a puppet- 
show,  whom  he  quitted  to  assist  an  itinerant 
quack  doctor.  He  led  this  vagrant  life  during 
two  years,  when,  through  the  kind  offices  of  an 
old  priest,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his 
lather’s  roof.  Unable  to  remain  long  at  the 
regular  work  of  his  father’s  business,  he  enlisted 
in  the  army,  saw  some  service,  was  made  a 
corporal,  but  having  quarrelled  with  and  chal- 
lenged the  drum-major  of  the  regiment,  he,  to 
avoid  the  consequences,  deserted,  and  entered 
another  regiment,  with  which  he  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Gemappes.  Again  deserting,  he 
went  over  to  the  Austrians,  but  afterwards 
contrived  to  re-enter  France.  For  the  third 
time  he  became  a soldier,  and  being  wounded, 
was  sent  to  his  native  place.  He  there  married, 
left  his  wife  almost  immediately  afterwards, 
became  a gambler  at  Brussels,  made  love  to 
and  gained  the  affections  of  a countess,  and  was 
on  the  eve  of  being  married  to  her,  when,  con- 
fessing that  he  already  had  a wife,  he  was 
rewarded  lor  this,  perhaps  his  first  honest  act, 
with  a large  sum  of  money ; whereupon  he 
repaired  to  Paris.  But  his  gains  were  soon 
dissipated  at  the  gambling-table,  and,  after  a 
variety  of  strange  adventures,  he  found  himself 
convicted  of  forgery,  and  sentenced  to  eight 
years’  penal  servitude  at  the  galleys.  In  the 
(Uh  year  he  effected  his  escape,  obtained  em- 
ployment as  an  usher  in  a school,  was  recap- 
tured, sent  to  Toulon,  and  again  got  free. 
Highway  robbery  and  the  betrayal  of  his  com- 
panions to  justice  were  the  next  steps  in  his 
career,  which  had  now  reached  its  turning 
point;  for,  after  supporting  himself  during  a 
few  years  as  a toy-maker,  or  as  a tailor, "lie 
applied  for  employment  at  the  office  of  the 
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commissioner  of  secret  police  in  Paris,  and,  by 
dint  of  renewed  solicitations,  obtained  a place 
as  informer.  By  his  means  some  of  the  most 
desperate  gangs  of  robbers  in  the  French  capi- 
tal were  brought  to  justice;  and  so  greatly  had 
he  distinguished  himself  in  his  new  calling, 
that,  about  1813,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
a company  of  secret  police.  He  held  this  office 
until  the  year  1825,  when  he  turned  paper- 
maker,  and  commenced  writing  his  memoirs. 
In  1834  he  established  a secret  inquiry  office,  to 
assist  trade  and  commerce  by  ascertaining  the 
solvency  of  business  people.  ' He  produced  his 
memoirs  under  the  title  of  the  “ True  Mysteries 
of  Paris,”  in  1844;  and  shortly  afterwards  re- 
paired to  London,  where  he  opened  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  implements  used  by  French  burglars, 
a speculation  - hicli  proved  a failure.  There- 
upon he  retired  lo  Belgium,  b.  at  Arras,  1775; 
d.  in  Belgium,  1S50. 

Viejt,  Joseph  Marie,  ve-ain,  an  eminent 
French  painter,  who  became  director  of  the 
French  Academy  at  Borne,  and,  at  the  establish- 
ment of  the  empire,  commander  of  the  Legion 
cf  Honour,  and  a count.  He  painted  nearly 
two  hundred  historical  pictures,  nearly  all  of 
the  largest  size.  b.  at  Montpellier,  1716 ; d.  at 
Paris,  1809.— His  wife  was  an  eminent  painter 
of  flowers,  birds,  &c.,  and  died  1805— Joseph 
Marie  Vicn,  the  son  of  the  two  preceding,  was 
also  eminent  as  a painter. 

V ieta,  Viet,  or  de  Viette,  Francois,  ve-cii'-ta, 
a celebrated  French  mathematician.  He  made 
corrections  in  the  calendar,  and  improvements 
in  geometry,  and  discovered  the  cipher  used  by 
the  Spaniards  in  their  secret  communications. 
This  was  considered  so  extraordinary,  that  the 
Spaniards  denounced  Vieta  to  the  pope  as  a 
magician,  b.  near  La  Rochelle,  1510;  n.  1603. 

Vigenere,  Blaise  dc,  veezh'-nair,  a learned 
French  writer,  who  became  secretary  to  the 
duke  de  Kevers,  and  subsequently  held  a post 
in  the  French  embassy  at  Rome.  He  trans- 
lated into  French,  Caesar,  Livy,  and  other 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  lie  was  likewise 
the  first  to  give  a French  version  of  Tasso. 
b.  at  Saint-Pour^ain,  France,  1523 ; d.  1592. 

V igilius,  vi-jil'-i-us,  an  African  prelate  and 
polemical  writer,  who  flourished  about  484. 

Vigilius,  Pope,  a Roman,  who,  in  537,  ob- 
tained that  dignity  from  Theodora,  wife  of 
Justinian,  on  a promise  to  revoke  the  acts  of 
the  Council  of  Constantinople  against  the  Eu- 
tychian  bishops.  He  afterwards  published  a 
condemnation  of  that  sect,  for  which  lie  was 
persecuted  and  banished.  His  successor  was 
Pelagius  I.  d.  at  Syracuse,  555. 

Vignola,  Giacomo  Barozzi,  veen-yo'-la,  a cele- 
brated Italian  architect,  who  studied  at  Home, 
and  afterwards  visited  France,  whence,  after  a 
two  years’  residence,  lie  returned  to  Rome.  He 
was  subsequently  employed  by  Pope  Julius  III. 
upon  some  great  works,  and,  after  the  pon- 
tiff’s death,  obtained  a patron  in  his  nephew. 
Cardinal  Farncsc,  for  whom  ho  designed  the 
superb  palace  at  Caprarola.  He  was  invited  to 
Spain  by  Philip  II.,  who  sought  his  advice  as 
to  the  construction  of  the  Escurial,  but  Vignola 
declined  the  offer.  lie  wrote  a celebrated  trea- 
tise on  the  Five  Orders  of  Architecture,  b at 
Vignola,  Modena,  1507 ; d.  at  Rome,  1573. 

Vignoles,  Stephen  de,  veen-yole',  better 
known  by  the  name  of  De  la  Hire,  a French 
military  commander,  who  signalized  himself  in 
the  wars  of  Charles  VII.  lie  forced  the  duke 
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of  Bedford  to  raise  the  siege  of  Montargis,  and 
accompanied  Jeanne  Dare  to  the  relief  of  Or- 
leans, whereby  he  contributed  to  the  re-estab- 
lishing of  Charles  on  his  throne,  d.  1-147. 

Vignoi.es,  Alphonse  des,  a French  Protestant 
divine  and  historical  writer,  who  came  of  an 
ancient  family  of  Languedoc.  After  completing 
his  education  at  Geneva,  he  repaired  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  resided  for  some  time,  but  re- 
turned to  his  native  country  in  1675.  Upon  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  ten  years 
subsequently,  he  went  first  to  Geneva,  and 
afterwards  to  Berlin,  where  he  became  pastor 
of  a congregation.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin,  to 
whose  “ Memoirs”  he  contributed  some  learned 
papers.  His  most  important  work  was  “ A 
Chronology  of  Sacred  History,  from  the  depar- 
ture from  Egypt  to  the  captivity  at  Babylon,”  a 
work  of  great  research,  to  which  he  devoted  his 
life.  b.  in  France,  1649;  n.  1744. 

Vigny,  Alfred  Count  de,  veen'-ye,  a modern 
French  poet  and  novelist,  who,  at’  the  Restora- 
tion, entered  upon  a military  career,  and,  in 
1823,  was  quartered  in  the  Pyrenees,  but  did 
not  take  any  active  part  in  the  Spanish  cam- 
paign of  that  date.  Shortly  after  his  marriage 
with  an  English  lady  in  1825,  he  retired  from 
the  army,  and  henceforth  devoted  himself  to 
literature,  producing  a number  of  graceful 
poetical  works,  and  a novel,  “ Cinq  Mars,”  of 
great  merit.  He  also  made  translations  of 
“Othello”  and  the  “Merchant  of  Venice,”  of 
Shakspere.  n.  at  Loches,  1799  ; d.  1863. 

Villalpandus,  John  Baptist,  vil-lal-pdn'- 
dus,  a Spanish  divine,  who  distinguished  him- 
self by  a learned  commentary  on  Ezekiel.  In 
this  work  there  is  a very  curious  and  exact 
description  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  an  exposition  of  St.  Paul’s 
epistles,  d.  1608. 

Villaeet,  Claude,  vil'-la-rai,  a French  his- 
torical writer,  who  was  for  some  time  an  actor, 
but  quitted  the  stage  for  a literary  career  in 
1756.  He  wrote  a continuation  of  Vclly’s  “His- 
tory of  France;”  a treatise  on  the  “ Dramatic 
Art;”  and  a tract  on  the  wit  of  Voltaire. 
B.  about  1715;  d.  1766. 

Villaks,  Louis  Hector,  viV-larn,  a celebrated 
French  general,  who  became  marshal  of  France, 
and  grandee  of  Spain.  While  serving  under 
Louis  XIV.,  he  attracted  the  favourable  notice 
of  that  monarch,  and,  in  his  19th  year,  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  a troop  of  cavalry.  After 
distinguishing  himself  on  various  occasions  in 
the  army,  he  was  made  mardchal-de-camp  in 
1690,  and  was  sent  to  the  Cevennes,  where,  by 
his  humane  and  lenient  measures,  he  succeeded 
in  restoring  tranquillity.  He  next  served  against 
Marlborough,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  at  Ra- 
milies,  and  again  at  Malplaquet,  where  he  was 
dangerously  wounded,  lie  was  appointed  ple- 
nipotentiary for  concluding  a peace  at  Rastadt, 
in  1714.  In  1733  he  was  sent  into  Italy,  where 
he  took  Pizzighetone,  but  soon  afterwards 
asked  and  was  permitted  to  return  to  France. 
B.  1653;  d.  1734. 

Villeharbouin,  GcofTYoy  de,  vccl-hav'-doo- 
ii(n),  a French  historian,  who  was  mankind  of 
Champagne  under  Thibaut  V.,  count  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Brie.  Ho  distinguished  himself 
in  1199,  in  the  fourth  crusade;  was  present 
at  the  taking  of  Constantinople  in  1204;  and 
was  created  marcchal  of  Romania  by  the  em- 
peror Baldwin  1.  The  emperor  Henry  gave 
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him  the  city  of  Messinopolis,  and  his  descen- 
dants, during  two  centuries,  ruled  over  princi- 
palities in  Greece.  He  wrote  the  “ History  of 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  French  and 
Venetians,”  a narrative  as  curious  as  it  is 
ancient.  An  edition  of  this  old  work  was 
published,  with  learned  notes,  by  Du  Cange. 
b.  near  Arcis-sur-Aube,  1167;  d.  in  Thessalr. 
about  1213. 

V illemain,  Abel  Francois,  veel'-ma(ii)' , an 
eminent  modern  French  historical  writer  and 
statesman,  who  so  early  distinguished  himself 
as  a scholar,  as  to  gain  the  appointment  of  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  at  the  College  Charlemagne 
in  his  19th  year.  In  1816  he  became  assistant 
professor  of  modern  history  in  the  university 
of  Paris.  In  1833  he  was  created  a peer  of 
France,  and,  in  the  Guizot  ministry,  acted  as 
minister  of  public  instruction.  In  1834  he  was 
nominated  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy. 
He  retired  into  private  life  after  the  Revolution 
of  1848.  His  principal  works  were, — a trans- 
lation of  Pindar  into  French;  “Lascaris;  or, 
the  Greeks  of  the  Fifteenth  Century;”  “Course 
of  French  Literature ;”  “ History  of  Crom- 
well;” an  edition  of  the  “Provincial  Letters*-' 
of  Pascal ; a translation  of  “ The  School  for 
Scandal,”  by  Sheridan,  into  French;  “His- 
torical and  Literary  Miscellanies and  a “ Dis- 
course on  the  Advantages  and  Inconveniences 
of  Criticism.”  b.  at  Paris,  1791 ; d.  1867. 

Villena,  Marquis  of,  vil-ai'-na,  a Spanish 
poet,  who  was  of  the  royal  house  of  Aragon. 
His  best  production  was  entitled  the  “ Gaya 
Scienc-ia,”  in  which  he  describes  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Troubadours.  Mistranslation  of  Dante 
into  prose  was  much  esteemed,  b.  1384;  d. 
1434. 

Villeneuve,  Gabriclle  Susanna  Barrot  de, 
veel’-7iu(r)ce,  a French  authoress,  who  wrote  the 
“Young  American,”  the  “ Conjugal  Phoenix,” 
the  “ Fair  Hermits,”  and  some  other  novels, 
an  abridgment  of  one  of  which  is  the  cele- 
brated “ Beauty  and  the  Beast.”  b.  about  1695; 
d.  1755. 

Villeneuve,  Christopher,  a brave  French 
nobleman,  who  in  early  life  fought  under 
Claude  of  Savoy  against  the  Huguenots,  lie 
was  commissioned  by  the  Count  de  Carces  to 
proceed  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  dissuading 
the  king  from  ordering  a massacre  of  the 
Huguenots  in  Provence  on  St.  Bartholomew. 
He  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  king  a 
countermand  of  his  previous  order  for  the  mas- 
sacre, and,  having  outridden  the  previous  mes- 
senger, saved  the  city.  He  afterwards  distin- 
guished himself  under  Henry  1 II.,  Henry  IV., 
and  Louis  XIII.  b.  1541;  d.  1615. 

Villeneuve,  Pierre  Charles  Jean  Baptiste,  a 
brave  French  admiral,  who  held  a command  at 
the  battle  of  the  Nile,  where  the  vessels  of  his 
nation  were  totally  defeated  by  Nelson.  In 
1805  lie  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
French  fleet,  with  which  he  encountered  an 
Fnglish  squadron  under  Sir  Robert  Caldcr,  ofl 
Cape  Finisterrc ; but,  after  fighting  for  a whole 
day,  both  admirals  went  oflf  without  renewing 
the  action.  He  shortly  afterwards  again  met 
the  English  fleet  under  Nelson,  by  whom  his 
squadron,  and  that  of  the  Spanish  under  Gra- 
vina,  were  annihilated  at  Trafalgar.  He  was 
taken  prisoner,  and,  after  being  detained  in 
England  until  the  following  year,  returned  to 
France,  where,  expecting  to  be  disgraced  by 
the  emperor  Napoleon  I.,  he  killed  himself. 
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Villoison-,  Jean  Baptiste  Gaspavd  de,  veel'- 
tcoi-sawn,  an  eminent  French  scholar,  who 
evinced  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge;  and,  by  the  time  he 
had  reached  his  15th  year,  had  read  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Greek  writers.  Before  his  22nd 
year  he  produced  an  edition  of  Apollonius’s 
Lexicon  of  the  “ Iliad”  and  “ Odyssey.”  His 
name  became  known  throughout  Europe  as  a 
marvel  of  learning.  In  1778  he  was  sent,  at 
the  expense  of  the  French  government,  to 
make  researches  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at 
Venice,  where,  among  other  valuable  manu- 
scripts, he  discovered  one  of  the  “ Iliad”  of 
Homer.  During  the  revolutionary  period,  he 
lost  all  his  property  ; but  was  afterwards  nomi- 
nated professor  of  ancient  and  modern  Greek  in 
the  College  de  France  by  Napoleon  I.  He  left 
in  manuscript  a work  upon  Greece,  in  15 
volumes;  also  remarks  upon  Tournefort’s 
“ Travels  in  Greece,”  and  upon  Montfaucon. 
B.  1750;  d.  at  Paris,  1805. 

Vince,  Samuel,  vince,  an  eminent  English 
mathematician,  who  became  professor  of  astro- 
nomy and  experimental  philosophy  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  Having  taken  orders, 
he  was  also  presented  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Bedford.  He  furnished  the  “ Philosophical 
Transactions”  with  several  papers  of  great  im- 
portance ; such  as  “ Observations  on  the  Theory 
of  the  Motion  and  Resistance  of  Fluids,”  and 
“ Experiments  on  the  Resistance  of  Bodies 
moving  in  Fluids.”  He  was  also  the  author  of 
“The  Credibility  of  Christianity  Vindicated;” 
“ Observations  on  the  Hypotheses  which  have 
been  assumed  to  account  for  the  causes  of  Gra- 
vitation on  Mechanical  Principles ;”  “ Principles 
of  Hydrostatics,”  and  “ Elements  of  Astro- 
nomy.” n.  in  Suffolk;  d.  1821. 

Vincent,  Thomas,  vin'-cent,  a pious  English 
divine,  who,  when  the  plague  raged  in  London, 
remained  in  the  city,  and  preached  regularly  to 
the  inhabitants  in  that  awful  season.  He 
wrote  “God’s  Terrible  Voice  in  the  City  by 
Plague  and  Fire,”  and  other  religious  works. 
B.  1(131;  d.  1678. 

Vincent,  John  Jervis,  Earl  Saint,  a distin- 
guished English  admiral,  who  commenced  his 
career  afloat  in  his  10th  year.  He  participated 
in  the  battle  gained  by  Keppel,  in  1778;  in  the 
relief  of  Gibraltar,  under  Lord  Howe;  and  in 
1782  held  the  command  of  the  expedition  which 
captured  Guadaloupc,  St.  Lucia,  and  Marti- 
nique. In  1795  he  was  made  admiral  of  the 
Blue,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean fleet,  with  which  he  defeated  the  com- 
bined French  and  Spanish  fleets  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent,— a victory  which  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  skill  and  daring  of  Nelson,  then  captain  of  a 
74-gun  ship.  For  this  service  Jervis  was  raised 
to  the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Earl  Saint  Vin- 
cent. He  subsequently  took  the  command  of 
the  Channel  fleet,  and  was,  during  the  Pitt  ad- 
ministration, lirst  lord  of  the  admiralty,  in 
which  office  he  distinguished  himself  as  a re- 
former of  old  abuses  in  the  naval  administra- 
tion. At  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  in  1821, 
he  was  nominated  admiral  of  the  fleet.  There  is 
a monument  to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  b.  in  Staffordshire,  1734 ; d.  1823. 

Vincent  de  Paul,  St.,  an  eminent  divine 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  who  devoted 
his  life  to  philanthropic  duties.  He  collected 
largo  sums  from  the  rich  and  noble,  which 
he  distributed  amongst  the  poor  and  sick; 
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established  the  order  of  Sisters  of  Charity, 
several  hospitals  in  Paris,  and  caused  mission- 
aries to  be  sent  abroad,  b.  near  the  Pyrenees, 
1576;  d.  1660. 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  veen'-che,  a celebrated 
Italian  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  and  engi- 
neer. Verrochio  was  his  master,  whom  he 
soon  excelled,  as  he  did  all  the  painters  of  his 
time.  One  of  his  greatest  works  wras  a picture 
of  “The  Lord’s  Supper,”  at  Milan,  in  which 
city  he  founded  his  celebrated  school  of  paint- 
ing. He  was  also  an  excellent  architect,  and 
constructed  the  famous  aqueduct  which  sup- 
plies Milan  with  water.  From  Milan  he  went 
to  Florence,  where  he  laboured  with  Michael 
Angelo  in  ornamenting  the  grand  council- 
chamber.  At  the  invitation  of  Francis  I.,  he 
visited  the  French  court,  and  is  said  to  have 
died  in  the  arms  of  that  monarch.  He  wrote  a 
“Treatise  on  Painting,”  in  Italian,  folio,  and 
some  other  works,  of  which  Hallam  thus 
speaks : — “ The  discoveries  which  made  Galileo, 
and  Kepler,  and  other  names  illustrious,  the 
system  of  Copernicus,  the  very  theories  of  re- 
cent geologers,  are  anticipated  by  Da  Vinci 

within  the  compass  of  a very  few  pages 

He  first  laid  down  the  grand  principle  of 
Bacon, — that  experiment  and  observation  must 
be  the  guide  to  just  theory.”  B.  near  Florence, 
1452 ; d.  at  Clux,  near  Amboise,  1519. 

Vinek,  Charles,  vi'-ner,  celebrated  as  the 
compiler  of  the  great  work  entitled  “A  General 
and  Complete  Abridgment  of  Law  and  Equity,” 
in  24  l'olio  volumes.  This  work  occupied  him 
during  half  a century,  and  wras  printed  at  his 
own  house.  He  bequeathed  about  £12,000  to 
the  university  of  Oxford,  to  found  professorships 
and  fellowships  of  common  law  there.  The 
first  who  held  the  Vinerian  professorship  was 
Blackstone.  b.  at  Aldershot,  1680 ; d.  1756. 

Vinet,  Alexandre  Rodolph,  ve'-nai,  a learned 
Swiss  theologian,  who  became  professor  of 
French  literature  at  Bale,  and  afterwards  at 
Lausanne.  An  influential  pastor  of  the  Pro- 
testant church  of  Switzerland,  he  produced  a 
number  of  works  of  great  authority.  These 
principally  were,  — “ Memoir  in  Favour  of 
Liberty  of  Religion,”  “ Vital  Christianity,” 
“Pastoral  Theology,”  and  “History  of  the 
French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.” 
b.  at  Lausanne,  1797;  d.  1847. 

Viotti,  Giovanni  Battista,  ve-ot'-te,  a cele- 
brated Italian  violinist,  who  enjoyed  a brilliant 
reputation  in  Italy,  at  Berlin,  and  at  Paris, 
which  latter  city  he  quitted  when  the  Reign  of 
Terror  began.  He  repaired  to  England,  and 
there,  during  many  years,  enjoyed  great  cele- 
brity. b.  at  Fontanento,  Piedmont,  1755  ; d.  at 
Brighton,  1824. 

Virey,  Julien  Joseph,  vai'-re,  an  eminent 
French  writer  upon  natural  history  and  me- 
dicine, in  early  life  was  an  assistant  in  an 
apothecary’s  shop,  but  afterwards  joined  the 
republican  armies  ; and  acquiring,  during  war 
and  at  the  hospitals  at  Strasburg  and  Paris, 
considerable  skill,  both  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically, as  a surgeon,  he  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  composition  of  works  upon  medi- 
cine. About  1801  lie  was  appointed  editor  of 
the  “ Journal  de  Pliarmacie,”  and  subsequently 
obtained  his  diploma  as  physician.  He  was 
the  principal  contributor  to  the  “ Dietionnaire 
des  Sciences  Medicalcs.”  From  a long  list  of 
valuable  works  which  emanated  from  him,  may 
be  quoted,  “ Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice 
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)f  Pharmacy;”  “Natural  History  of  the 
Human  Species;”  “Hygienic Philosophy;”  “Of 
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their  Habits  ancl  Instincts ;”“Imd  “An  Impar- 
tial Examination  of  Magnetic  Medicine.”  n.  at 
Hortcs,  France,  1775;  n.  at  Paris,  1S40. 

Vikgil,  Publius  Maro,  vir'-jil,  an  illustrious 
"Oman  poet,  whose  earliest  years  were  spent  at 
Cremona;  whence  he  removed  to  Rome,  when 
Ins  estates  were  partitioned  out  among  the  sol- 
diers after  the  battle  of  Philippi.  There  by 
means  of  his  friend  Maecenas,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Augustus,  who  restored  to  him  his 
property.  On  this  occasion  he  wrote  his  first 
Eclogue;”  and,  on  completing  the  “Bucolics,” 
ho  undertook  the  “ Georgies.”  After  these,  he 
commenced  the  “ iEneid,”  at  the  request  of  the 
emperor  Augustus.  This  great  poem  is  composed 
upon  the  model  of  the  “ Iliad,"  and  relates  the 
adventures  of  /Eneas  after  the  destruction  of 
lroy.  The  poet  was  engaged  during  eleven 
years  upon  this  immortal  work,  but  died  with- 
out revising  it.  Me  left  the  greatest  part  of 
Ins  property  to  Maecenas,  Tucca,  and  Augustus. 
His  remains  were  interred  on  the  road  leading 
from  Naples  to  Puteoli,  and  tins  epitaph,  said 
to  have  been  composed  by  himself,  was  inscribed 
on  his  tomb: — Mantua  me  genuit ; Calabri  ra- 
puere ; tenet  nunc  Puvthenope  ; cecinL  puscua 
ricra,  duces.  (“My  birthplace  Mantua;  in 
Calabria  death  overtook  me;  in  Naples  now  I 
lie.  I’ve  sung  of  shepherds,  fields,  and  heroes' 
deeds. ')  A competent  authority  declares  that, 
'though  the  ‘ Jh  ncid’  contains  many  fine  pas- 
sages, its  poetical  merits  are  greatly  below  the 
Iliad  and  ‘ Odyssey’  ....  and  it  is  deficient 
in  the  truth  and  simplicity  which  so  eminently 
characterize  those  poems.”  The  best  editions 
of  Virgil  are  those  of  Heyne  and  Wagner,  Leip- 
zig 1842,  Forbiger,  and  Robert  Stephens.  His 
works  have  been  translated  into  English  by 
Drydcn,  Pitt,  Warton,  and  John  Ogilby.  There 
is  also  a translation  into  Scottish  verse,  by 
Gawin  Douglas,  n.  near  Mantua,  70  n.c. ; d.  at 
Brundisium,  19  n.c. 

Virginia,  vir-jin'-e-a,  daughter  of  the  cen- 
turion L.  Virginius,  was  a Roman  virgin  of 
great  beauty.  The  decemvir  Appius  Claudius 
becoming  enamoqred  of  her  charms,  he,  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  her  person,  induced  M. 
Claudius,  one  of  his  clients,  to  claim  her  as  the 
daughter  ol  his  slave,  when  Appius,  as  .judge, 
ordered  her  to  be  delivered  into  his  hands. 
Virginius,  who  was  with  the  army  at  Mount 
Algidus,  being  informed  of  his  daughter’s 
danger,  hastened  to  Rome,  and  on  finding  that 
he  could  not  save  her  from  Claudius,  lie,  in  the 
presence  of  Appius  and  the  Roman  people, 
plunged  a knife  into  his  daughter’s  bosom.  He 
then  returned  to  the  camp,  where  lie  harangued 
the  soldiers,  who  instantly  marched  to  Romo. 
Appius  destroyed  himself  in  prison,  and  the 
office  of  decemvir  was  abolished,  n.c.  419.  This 
affecting  story  has  furnished  the  theme  of  a 
beautiful  lay  by  Macaulay,  and  has  been  em- 
ployed as  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  best  plays 
of  Sheridan  Knowles.  Alficri,  Lessing,  and 
others,  have  also  made  use  of  the  romantic 
episode. 

Vihiathus,  vir'-e-a'-fhus  a Lusitanian  chief, 
who  repeatedly  defeated  the  Roman  armies,  and 
for  fourteen  years  successfully  defended  his 
country  and  a part  of  Spain,  lie  was  at  last 
murdered  bv  his  servants,  who  had  been  bribed 
by  Ciepio,  the  Roman  general,  n.c.  110, 
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VrsciiEn,  Cornelius,  vis' -leer,  an  eminent 
Hutch  engraver,  whose  mode  of  working,  Strutt 
says,  was  as  singular  as  the  effect  he  produced 
was  picturesque  and  beautiful.”  His  brothers, 
and  other  members  of  his  l’amilv,  were  also 
celebrated  as  engravers,  n.  at  Haerlem,  1610- 
d.  about  1G60.  ’ 

Vischer  Peter,  an  eminent  German  sculptor, 
who  studied  in  Italy.  His  principal  production 
was  the  tomb  of  St.  Sebald,  in  the  church  at 
Nuremberg,  a very  fine  work.  Lived  in  the 
15th  eenturyr. 

Visconti,  vis-icon' -te,  an  illustrious  family  of 
Lombardy.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  name 
were : — 

Visconti,  Otlio,  who  was  nominated  arch- 
bishop of  Milan  in  1262;  but  the  leader  of  the 
city,  Martino  della  Torre,  forbade  the  new  pre- 
iate  to  enter  upon  his  duties;  upon  which  Pope 
Urban  IV.  excommunicated  the  c-ity.  The  arch- 
bishop subsequently  gathered  together  a large 
number  of  adherents,  with  whom  he  marched 
upon  Milan,  and  having  defeated  the  party  of 
Della  lorre,  entered  the  city  in  triumph.  In 
12SS  he  resigned  the  temporal  government  of 
the  city  to  his  nephew  Matteo  Visconti,  n.  1295'. 

\ isconti,  Matteo,  nephew  of  the  preceding." 
was  in  12SS  elected  “captain  of  the  people/5 
He  afterwards  acquired  Bergamo,  Lodi,  Cre- 
mona, and  other  places,  and  upon  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Otlio,  was  acknowledged  perpetual 
lord  of  Milan.  He  was  for  a period  dispossessed 
oi  his  territories,  but  ultimately  regained  them. 
In  1322  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Gale- 
azzo,  and  retired  to  a monastery,  where  he  died 
in  the  same  year. 

Visconti,  Galeazzo,  was  eldest  son  of  the 
preceding,  and  became  ruler  of  Milan  upon  the 
abdication  of  his  father  in  1322;  but  was  in  the 
same  year  driven  from  the  city  by  the  Guelph 
faction.  He  was,  however,  acknowledged  as 
imperial  vicar  of  Milan,  Pavia,  and  Vercelli,  by 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  who  had  obtained  the  iron 
crown  of  Lombardy;  but  almost  immediately 
afterwards,  Louis  caused  him,  with  his  son 
Azzo,  and  two  brothers,  to  bo  cast  into  the 
prison  of  Monza,  where  the  Visconti  endured  a 
confinement  of  eight  months.  Their  liberation 
was  due  to  Castruceio  Castracani,  lord  of  Lueea, 
who  enjoyed  the  especial  favour  of  Louis.  This 
last-named  prince  having  been  crowned  emperor 
of  Rome,  sold  to  Azzo  Visconti  the  imperial 
vicariate  of  Milan,  for  00,009  crowns.  Galeazzo 
died  in  exile,  in  1328. 

Visconti,  Azzo,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
the  ruler  of  Milan  during  eleven  years.  He 
restored  and  embellished  the  city,  employing, 
among  other  celebrated  artists,  Giotto  of" Flo- 
rence. lie  was  the  first  ruler  of  Milan  who 
issued  a coinage.  At  his  decease,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  citizens  put  on  mourning,  d.  1339. 

Visconti,  Luchino,  was  the  uncle  and  succes- 
sor ol  the  preceding.  He  added  to  his  lordship 
the  greater  portion  of  Lombardy  and  Monfer- 
rato,  encouraged  the  manufacture  of  silks  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine;  but  his  good  quali- 
ties were  marred  by  his  immoral  course  of  fife. 
d.  it  is  supposed  of  poison,  1349. 

Visconti,  Giovanni,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
at  whose  death  lie  became  sole  lord  of  Milan, 
was  in  holy  orders,  and  had  previously  been 
nominated  archbishop.  In  1350  lie  bought 
Bologna  for  200,000  golden  florins;  but  Pope 
Clement  VI.  laid  claim  to  that  territory,  and, 
on  Giovanni  refusing  to  yield  it,  he  was  excom- 
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mimical  cd.  A compromise  was,  however-,  sub- 
sequently effected.  In  1353  he  sent  assistance 
to  the  people  of  Genoa,  who  were  besieged  by 
the  Venetians.  He  was  the  patron  of  the  poet 
Petrarch,  d.  135-1. — His  successors  were  his 
three  nephews,  Matteo,  Galeazzo,  and  Barnabo, 
who  ruled  conjointly.  Matteo  died  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  poisoned  by  his  brothers,  it  is 
supposed.  Bologna  was  soon  afterwards 
treacherously  sold'  by  its  governor  to  the  pope ; 
upon  which  Barnabo  sent  his  troops  to  regain 
it,  but  was  defeated,  and  excommunicated  by 
Innocent  VI.  In  1385  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  stratagem,  and  confined  in  the  castle  of 
Trezzo  by  his  nephew,  Gian  Galeazzo,  who, 
upon  the  death  of  Barnabo  in  the  same  year, 
became  lord  of  Milan.  Ambitious  of  acquiring 
the  sovereignty  of  Northern  Italy,  he  captured 
Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua,  Sienna,  and  other 
places,  and  made  repeated  attacks  upon  Flo- 
rence, employing  the  most  famous  condottieri 
and  the  best-disciplined  troops  in  Italy.  In 
1395  he  purchased  the  dukedom  of  Milan  from 
the  emperor  Wenceslas  for  100,000  golden 
florins.  He  was  crowned  in  the  same  year,  and 
about  the  same  time  commenced  the  building 
of  the  cathedral.  When  Wenceslas  was  deposed 
by  his  vassal  princes  in  1400,  and  Robert  be- 
came emperor,  Gian  Visconti  was  summoned  to 
surrender  his  possessions,  and  a German  army 
was  sent  against  him.  It  was,  however,  de- 
feated by  the  duke  of  Milan,  who,  after  his  suc- 
cess, was  on  the  eve  of  declaring  himself  king 
of  Italy,  when  he  died  of  the  plague  while  be- 
sieging Florence. — His  eldest  son,  Giovanni 
Maria  Visconti,  succeeded  him.  _ He  was  cruel 
even  to  insanity,  and  delighted  in  the  horrible 
spectacle  of  men  and  children  being  torn  to 
pieces  by  dogs  trained  for  the  purpose.  He  was 
assassinated  in  1412. — Filippo  Maria  Visconti, 
another  son  of  Gian,  succeeded  to  the  dukedom 
of  Milan.  Ilis  general,  Francesco  Bussone, 
recovered  Genoa,  which  had  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  lordship  of  the  Visconti  since  1356, 
and  also  captured  Parma,  Brescia,  Lodi,  and 
Bergamo.  This  distinguished  commander  was 
treated  with  ingratitude  by  the  duke,  and  there- 
upon took  service  with  the  Venetians.  In  1418 
he  caused  his  wife  to  be  beheaded  upon  a false 
charge  of  infidelity,  and  henceforth  lived  with  a 
Milanese  woman,  by  whom  he  had  a daughter, 
Bianca,  who  became  the  wife  of  Francesco 
Sforza,  a military  adventurer  who  had  been 
sent  against  him,  but  whose  alliance  be  thus 
purchased.  (See  Sfobza,  Francesco.)  With 
Filippo  Maria  the  great  Visconti  family  ended. 
It  ruled  at  Milan  during  the  interval  between 
1288  and  1447. 

Visconti,  Ennius  Quirinus,  a Roman  archte- 
ologist,  was  intended  for  the  church ; but  having 
formed  an  attachment  to  a lady  whom  he  wished 
to  marry,  lie  refused  to  enter  into  orders.  Ilis 
knowledge  of  arclueology  was  immense,  and  his 
general  talents  were  of  the  highest  order.  He 
was  appointed  conservator  of  the  Pio-Clcmcn- 
tinc  museum;  and  when  the  French  took  pos- 
session of  koine,  and  established  a provisional 
government  in  1797,  he  was  nominated  minister 
of  the  interior.  Ho  afterwards  retired  to  France, 
became  a member  of  the  Institute,  prolcssor  ot 
arclueology,  and  surveyor  of  the  museum  of 
antiquities.  Among  his  works  arc,  “Grecian 
Iconography,”  “ Roman  Iconography,”  and  the 
“Description  of  the  Pio-Clementine  Museum.” 
B.  1751;  n.  1818. 
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Vitellius,  Aulus,  vi-tel’-li-us, ' a Roman 
emperor,  who  was  born  of  an  illustrious  family, 
and  insinuated  himself  into  the  favour  ot  Tibe- 
rius by  administering  to  his  pleasures.  lie  also 
gained  the  patronage  of  Caligula,  Claudius,  and 
Nero,  through  flattering  their  passions.  The 
army  he  won  over  by  rich  gifts  and  unbounded 
promises.  Thus  he  jiossessed  himself  of  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state.  He  was  proclaimed 
in  69  by  the  army  in  German y,  at  the  same  time 
that  Otho  was  invested  with  the  purple.  Three 
battles  were  fought  between  the  rival  emperors, 
which  Vitellius  lost;  but  in  a fourth  he  was 
victorious.  His  conduct  was  so  licentious  and 
extravagant,  that  the  people  revolted,  and  placed 
Vespasian  on  the  throne.  Vitellius,  after  suf- 
fering all  manner  of  indignities  from  the  popu- 
lace, was  put  to  death,  and  his  body  thrown  into 
the  Tiber,  in  69. 

Vitringa,  Campegius,  ve-tring'-a,  a Dutch 
theologian,  who  became,  in  succession,  professor 
of  divinity,  oriental  literature,  and  sacred  his- 
tory, at  Franeker.  He  wrote  a commentary  on 
Isaiah  and  other  parts  of  Scripture,  in  Latin. 
b.  at  Leeuwarden,  1659;  n.  1722. — Campegius 
Vitringa,  his  son,  wrote  an  abridgment  of  “ Na- 
tural Theology.”  b.  1693;  d.  1723.  _ _ f 

Vitruvius,  Marcus  Vitruvius  Pollio,  vi-troo  - 
vi-us,  a celebrated  Roman  architect,  who  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  Julius  Catsar,  and  em- 
ployed by  Augustus  in  constructing  publie 
buildings,  and  appointed  superintendent  of 
warlike  machines.  He  wrote  a valuable  trea- 
tise on  architecture,  the  best  edition  of  which 
is  that  of  Schneider,  Leipsic,  1S07.  The  best 
English  translations  arc,  Castell’s,  with  notes 
by  Inigo  Jones,  and  Gwilt’s.  b.  about  80  b.c.; 
d.  about  13  b.c. 

Vivares,  Francois,  ve'-var,  a French  engraver, 
who,  at  the  age  of  18,  went  to  London,  where 
he  acquired  a high  reputation  as  an  engraver, 
particularly  of  landscape  pieces.  Woollett  had 
always  one  of  his  engravings  before  him  when 
he  was  at  work.  b.  in  France,  1709 ; d.  in 
England,  1780. 

Vives,  John  Louis,  ve'-vais,  alcarned  Spanish 
writer,  who  became  professor  at  Louvain,  and 
was  about  1523  invited  to  England  by  Henry 
VIII.,  who  employed  him  in  instructing  his 
daughter,  the  Princess  Mary;  but,  speaking 
freely  of  that  monarch’s  divorce  of  Catharine 
of  Aragon,  he  was  sent  to  prison.  On  recover- 
ing his  liberty,  he  settled  at  Bruges.  He  wrote 
a Commentary  on  St.  Augustino’s  “ City  of 
God;”  a treatise  on  the  Corruption  and  Decline 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences ; another  on  Religion, 
&e.  b.  in  Spain,  1492 ; d.  at  Bruges,  1540.  _ 

Vivian,  Richard  Hussey,  Lord,  viv'-i-an , 
eldest  son  of  John  Vivian,  of  Truro,  Cornwall, 
commenced  his  military  career  as  ensign  in  the 
20th  Infantry  in  1793,  when  18  years  of  age. 
Ilis  regiment  formed  part  of  Lord  Moira’s  army 
on  the  coast  of  France ; and  for  the  following 
two  years  he  was  present  at  various  battles  and 
affairs  of  outposts,  in  Holland  and  in  the  West 
Indies.  In  1808  he  sailed  in  command  of  the 
7th  dragoons  for  Corunna,  which  ho  reached  in 
November  of  that  year,  and  had  the  honour  of 
covering  the  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore  in  Janu- 
ary, 1S09,  the  7th  dragoons  having  been  left  at 
Lugo  for  several  hours  after  the  march  of  the 
main  army.  Sir  Richard  reached  England  in 
safety,  received  the  brevet  of  colonel  in  1812, 
and  in  1813  embarked  with  his  regiment  lor  the 
Peninsula.  From  this  time  to  the  battle  of 
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Waterloo,  in  which  he  commanded  thr>  m, 

anFefficfenrSehee  SWT  in  activc 

Toulouse,  on  the  8th  of  April  1814°' hPUP°n 
severely  wounded  in  the  right  arm  whiiVT 
as  the  duke  of  WeluSi?s  demfeh’S' 

814,  lie  letuined  to  England,  received  the  rani’ 

at  Brightonnerin  183oT  apP°int!d  to  the  stafF 

general  and 

subsequently  to  the  batKf  WaLrt  g!S 
v vian  who  was  created  a baronet  in  s s 
when  he  also  had  a grant  of  arms  allidinf  to 

zVeZTotttr  aCtrev,Part  - PolS^vas 

al  af  t .o  XL  P lla'.nent>  became  master-gene- 

3!',;„be?r  f,rst  ®«l,ematic  Jfo  the  ™a-’ 

T”J'  He  wa.  a membe?  of  “he 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  and  of  the  Rnvni 
Society  of  London.  His  principal  works  a?’e 
a tieatise  entitled,  “ Kestitution  of  Aristreus  " 

Euchd  nCa  “eci'eations’”  and  an  eduion  Sof 
Euclid.  B.  at  Florence,  1622;  d.  1703 

VBADmiR,  surnamed  the  Great,  grand-duke 

Of  Russia,  -i-meer,  was  the  illegitimate  son 

of  Sviatos.av,  who  appointed  him  governor  of 

b,  'Tyf'h-  ■»»"».  be  wa.  d“5e° 

to  Notin’  hl.®  1 brother  In  979  he  returned 

adventurers^’  t™,  a argG  body  of  Scandinavian 
aaventuiers,  took  prisoner  and  put  to  death 

?rand°dJkeanodf  ptabUsheTd  bimself  at  Kiev  as 
ChristiSv  L USra-  IU  998  he  established 
rlnth  n ty’  acc°rdln.g  to  the  forms  of  the 
Greek  Church,  m his  dominions,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  court  of  Constantinople,  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  introducing  civiliza- 
tion amongst  his  subjects,  p.  near  K?ev  1014 
VLAimnE, Monomachos,  grand-duke  of  Kiev’ 
was  the  great-grandson  of  the  preceding  and 
succeeded  his  cousin  Sviatopolk  in  1112.’  prG 
proved  a wise  and  beneficent  ruler,  and  intro- 
dueed  many  of  the  arts  of  civilization  amono- 

to  his  ehhZn  KUbjeCtS-  \US  last  instruction? 
to  his  childien  were  remarkable.  He  said  • “ It 

S n°r  se<dusion>  nor  monastic  life, 

nrl/fni  ^ sav,e  y9u>  but  good  works.  . . . Do 
not  take  the  life  either  of  the  innocent  or  the 

are  Morelf  ° and  V10  soul  of  the  Christian 
aie  sacicd.  . . . In  your  household,  look 

vnnrS=CiJ°S  *1°  evarything,  without  relying  on 
jour  stewaids  and  servants,  and  the  guests  will 
not  find  fault  cither  with  your  house  or  your 
dinner.  . . Remember  every  good  thim- 

iv  Inch  you  ^have  learnt,  and  learn  what  you  do 
not  know.  1 he  first  wife  of  Vladimir  was 
Gyda,  daughter  of  Harold,  king  of  England, 
f. nn  enlp^i  0«Ruf.ia  are  crowned  with  a golden 
nnoJt  i \aftor  "s  second  name,  which  is  sup- 
nemre  t?  d®?c®.nd®d  from  the  Greek  em- 
Sb5-  °U?v  Viadimir,  who  acquired  it  from 

bfc  ™ rn  eraperor  of  the  East,  who  was 

nis  mother  s father,  u.  1052;  jy  H26 

Vobt,  Gisbert,  vo'-et,  or  Voetius,  a‘  lenrued 

h ^L°irnd  I)rollef1orat  Utrecht,  who  rendered 
himself  remarkable  by  accusing  Descartes  of 
atheism,  and  altervvards  of  being  a Jesuit.  The 
magistrates  of  Utrecht  were  so  weak  as  to  con- 
d®““  tbc  apologetical  letters  of  the  philosopher 
upon  the  misrepresentations  of  this  bigoted 
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Utrecht  i , became  professor  of  law  at 
■aw 

Voisbnox,  Claude  Henry  Fusee  de 

^rKsanthrench  dr,amatic 

meiitIrv’nlti„oillth-  lear:  addressed  a compli- 
hc  i LPr  n 6pistle  t0  Voltaire.  He  was 

litlrarvhanewLtd/arnaSS°f?ras'  and  oratorios, 
ncerary  anecdotes,  and  historical  fragment'; 

Having  wouniJed  an  eminent  man  in °a  duel’ 

after  Hfo  P‘at-e  tbe  at,t’  took  orders;  but  his 
tion  he  pafi angular  contrast  with  the  voca- 
w ? b bad  tlu,s  strangely  chosen,  and  for 
which  his  character  totally  unfitted  him  He 
was  one  of  the  most  servile  of  the  flaScrs  of 
Mydai?®  du  E?rry.  b . near  Milan,  1 703 ; d.  1 775 
-Y01*™.  Vmeent,  twoi'-toor,  an  elegant 
riench  writer,  whose  wit  obtained  for  him"  the 
favour  of  attending  upon  the  duke  of  Orleans 
y whom  he  was  sent  to  negotiate  affairs  of 
importance  at  Madrid  and  other  places  H?s 
works  consist  of  poems  and  letters,  and  an  un- 
"vSbud  romance,  b.  at  Amiens,  1593;  d.  1643. 
sian  S b fodor  vol  -k0f,  a celebrated  Kus- 

theatre  at  SfWppl  ^ fre^entin=  the  Italian 
fon d nf  fhn  t Petersburg,  became  passionatelv 

in  adnrKnf0SB  ge’  at?d’  havin?  constructed  one 
i ■ a,  private  house,  he  performed  upon  it  with 
his  brothers.  His  merits  were  soon  perceived 
mil  tle  "nS  fnabled  to  erect  a proper  theatre’ 
a company  In  1752  he  was  sent 
loi  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  empress  Eli- 
zabeth took  him  and  his  company  into  her 
service  Volkof  was  ennobled,  and  obtained  a 
large  estate,  b.  1729;  d.  at  Moscow,  1763. 

Count  JrrfeT’rn7^°nStantiiniFran?ois  Chassebceuf, 
count  de,  vol'-ne,  a celebrated  French  writer 

who  was  sent  to  Paris  in  1774  to  study  the 
law,  which  he  subsequently  abandoned  for  me- 
diune;  but  relinquished  both  in  1733,  on  suc- 
ceeding to  an  independent  fortune.  He  then 

deluded  th-th°  u—4,  and’  durin°  <3«ht  months, 
■euuded  himself  in  a convent,  in  fn-vr,. 


seeindYi  B-  , e • ’ al,u>  curing  cignt  months, 
secluded  himself  in  a convent  in  Egypt  in 

older  to  acquire  the  Arabic  language."  After 
travelling  over  Egypt  and  Syr^  lie  returned 
“hls  native  country  in  1 787,  and  published  an 
a ratp°f  b,ls  wanderings.  Upon  the  outbreak 
ot  the  Revolution  he  became  a member  of  the 
^'ron,dl®t  b.m'fy  k but,  being  an  indifferent  ora- 
toi,  nad  little  influence  upon  the  course  of 

»VCh™nniIn  ^bc  Produced  an  essay  on  the 
2 r.thc  twelve  centuries  preceding 
the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes;”  and  in  the 
lollowing  year  put  forth  his  “ Ruines,  ou  Medi- 
tations sur  les  Revolutions  des  Empires,”  which 

nrfn?uP'iliaVVOlk  '9  Enff1and,  altliongli  it  is 
known  through  the  medium  of  a 
e died  translation.  Soon  afterwards,  hav- 
"f.pul;cbasedian1  estate  in  Corsica,  he  went  to 

islmrn  ith0n’  V.ut.  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
island  by  Paoli  in  1793.  He  next  published 
La  Loi  Naturelle,  ’ made  flic  acquaintance  of 
Bonaparte,  then  an  oflicer  of  artillery,  and  was 
imprisoned  by  Robespierre,  after  whose  fall  lie 
was  liberated,  and  received  the  appointment  of 
professor  ol  history  in  the  Normal  School.  In 
it  -i  be  crossed  the  Atlantic,  nnd  resided  in  the 
united  states  until  the  commencement  of  1793. 
He  subscquentlj-  became  commandant  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  a count,  receiving  both 
dignities  from  his  old  friend  the  cx-officcr  of 
artillery,  now  emperor  of  France.  At  the  Re- 
storation lie  was  created  a peer.  Resides  the 
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works  already  enumerated,  he  produced.  “A 
Simple  Method  of  Acquiring  the  Arabic,  Per- 
sian, and  Turkish  Languages,”  “ Travels  in  the 
United  States,”  “ Supplement  to  Larcher’s  He- 
rodotus,” “ Researches  upon  the  Antiquities  of 
Persia,  India,  and  Babylon,”  “ The  European 
Alphabet  applied  to  the  Asiatic  Languages,” 
and  a treatise  upon  the  philosophical  study  of 
language,  b.  at  Craon,  Anjou,  1757 ; d.  1820. 

Volta,  Alessandro,  vol'-ta,  a celebrated  Italian 
natural  philosopher,  and  the  discoverer  of  the 
“ Voltaic  pile.”  Born  of  a noble  family,  he  at 
first  evinced  poetical  tastes,  composing,  among 
other  pieces,  one  upon  the  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc  by  De  Saussure.  After  travelling  in 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land, he  repaired  to  France,  where  he  spent 
sometime.  Upon  the  entry  of  Napoleon  into 
Italy,  in  1796,  Volta  received  many  tokens  of 
the  respect  in  which  the  victorious  general 
held  the  brilliant  scientific  explorer.  He  was 
created  a knight  of  the  Iron  Crown,  count,  and 
senator  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  had 
long  before  held  the  appointment  of  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
Pavia;  indeed,  it  was  while  he  was  thus  en- 
gaged that  he  made  his  most  important  dis- 
coveries in  electrical  science.  He  discovered 
the  electrophorus  in  1775,  when  making  some 
experiments  on  the  non-conducting  power  of 
wood  when  impregnated  with  oil.  The  elec- 
trical condenser,  winch  may  be  termed  another 
form  of  the  electrophorus,  was  first  made  known 
by  him  in  1782.  He  contributed  an  account  of 
this  instrument  to  the  72nd  volume  of  the 
“ Philosophical  Transactions.”  The  hydrogen 
lamp  and  the  electrical  pistol  were  also  first 
made  use  of  by  him.  It  is,  however,  upon  his 
discovery  of  the  electrical  pile  that  his  fame 
mainly  rests.  He  arrived  at  a knowledge  of 
this  principle  by  subjecting  to  a profound  ana- 
lysis the  facts  already  placed  before  the  world 
by  Galvani.  An  interesting  account  of  these 
experiments  was  furnished  by  himself  to  the 
“Philosophical  Transactions,”  in  two  letters 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  A collected  edition  of 
his  works  was  published  at  Florence  in  1816. 
b.  at  Como,  1745;  d.  at  the  same  city,  1827. 

Voltaire,  Francois  Marie  Arouet  de,  vol- 
tair,  a celebrated  French  writer,  received  his 
education  in  the  college  of  Louis  la  Grand,  and, 
even  in  his  earliest  years,  evinced  proofs  of  a 
lively  genius.  He  was  intended  for  the  law, 
which  he  renounced  for  poetry.  His  irresistible 
turn  for  satire  led  to  his  being  taken  for  the  au- 
thor of  some  lampoons  upon  the  recently 
deceased  king,  Louis  XIV.,  for  which  he  was 
sent  to  the  Bastille,  where  lie  continued  during 
a year,  after  which  he  obtained  his  release  from 
the  regent  Orleans.  About  this  time  he  took 
the  name  of  Voltaire.  In  1718  appeared  his 
tragedy  of  “CEdipus,”  which  met  with  great  suc- 
cess. Having  produced  some  other  plays,  he 
was,  in  1726,  again  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille ; 
but,  after  a confinement  of  six  months,  re- 
covered his  liberty;  on  which  he  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  published  his  “ Hcnriade”  by 
subscription.  After  spending  three  years  in 
England,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  divided  his 
time  between  literature  and  commercial  specu- 
lation, in  both  of  which  he  met  with  success. 
In  1730  appeared  his  tragedy  of  “ Brutus,” 
esteemed  the  best  of  his  dramatic  composi- 
tions. This  was  followed  by  several  others,  the 
principal  of  which  were  “.Zara,”  “Mcrope,” 
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“ Alzire,”  and  “ Mahomet.”  His  “ Philoso- 
phical Letters”  were  burnt  by  a decree  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  author,  apprehensive  of  the 
consequences,  withdrew  from  Paris.  Subse- 
quently, however,  he  gained  the  favour  and 
protection  of  the  court,  was  appointed  histori- 
ographer of  France,  and  in  1746  was  admitted 
a member  of  the  French  Academy,  through  the 
interest  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.  In  1750 
he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Frederick  the 
Great  to  reside  at  Potsdam  ; but,  after  a resi- 
dence of  three  years  in  Prussia,  some  difference 
arising  between  the  king  and  the  poet,  Voltaire 
quitted  Prussia,  carrying  with  him  a copy  of 
the  poetical  works  of  the  king,  who  caused  him 
to  be  arrested  on  the  road,  till  the  fugitive  manu- 
script vvas  restored.  Voltaire  went  to  reside  at 
Colmar,  whence  he  removed  to  Geneva,  and 
afterwards  settled  at  Ferney,  a village  in  the 
Pays  de  Gex,  which  he  improved,  causing  to 
settle  there  many  ingenious  artisans,  whose 
works  he  sent  to  Russia,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Holland.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1778  he  went  to  reside  at  Paris,  where  he  was 
received  with  many  flattering  marks  of  distinc- 
tion. His  remains  were  interred  in  the  abbey 
of  the  Bernardins,  near  Troyes,  but  removed, 
in  1791,  by  an  order  of  the  National  Assembly, 
and  laid  in  the  Pantheon,  at  Paris.  Besides  his 
poetical  works,  he  wrote  “Essay  on  General 
History,”  “ The  Age  of  Louis  XI V.,”  “Life  of 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,”  and  “ History  of  the 
Czar  Peter  the  Great;”  the  romances  of  “ Can- 
did?,” “Zadig,”  and  some  others.  All  his  works 
have  been  published  in  70  vols.  As  a writer,  ho 
was  lively,  brilliant,  and  imposing;  but  fre- 
quently superficial  and  dogmatical.  “ Voltaire,” 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  “ though  a deist, 
professed  a great  horror  of  atheism;  and  in 
reading  all  his  philosophical  and  anti-religious 
works,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind.  It 
is  a great  mistake  to  confound  him  with  the 
professed  atheists  of  his  day,  whom  he  hated, 
or  at  least  affected  to  hate,  and  who  viewed  his 
deism  with  contempt.  He  has  been  the  subject 
of  almost  unqualified  panegyric  and  of  unqua- 
lified abuse ; but  he  deserves  neither.  . . . 
He  is  not  the  writer  for  all  ages,  and  his  age  is 
past.”  n.  at  Chatenay,  near  Sceaux,  1694;  d.  at 
Paris,  1778. 

Vo.ydel,  Joostvon  den,  von'-del,  the  greatest 
of  the  Butch  poets,  whose  works  consist  of  tra- 
gedies, dramatic  poems,  and  epics,  b.  1587: 
n.  at  Amsterdam,  1679. 

Von  der  Hardt,  Herman,  hart,  an  eminent 
German  biblical  commentator,  who  became 
librarian  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and,  in  1690, 
professor  of  oriental  languages  at  llelmstadt. 
He  wrote  commentaries  upon  the  Bible,  the 
“ History  of  the  Council  of  Constance,”  &e. 
n.  at  Osnabruck,  1660;  d.  1746. 

Vopiscus,  Flavius,  vo-pis'-kus,  a Latin  his- 
torian, who  wrote  the  livesof  A urclian, Tacitus, 
Flor.ianus,  Probus,  Firmius,  Carus,  &e.,  which 
are  included  in  the  “ Historic  August®  Scrip- 
torcs.”  n.  at  Syracuse,  and  lived  in  the  4th 
century. 

Vorhtius,  or  Voust,  Conrad,  forst,  an  emi- 
nent German  theological  writer,  who,  in  1610. 
succeeded  Arminius  in  the  chair  of  divinity  at 
Leyden.  James  I.,  king  of  England,  caused  his 
book  upon  the  attributes  of  God  to  be  publicly 
burnt,  and  denounced  its  author  as  a heretic,  to 
the  States  of  II olland.  After  losing  his  profes- 
sorship, and  being  exiled  from  Holland,  ho 
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retired  to  ITolstcin.  He  produced  several  other 
controversial  books,  n.  at  Cologne,  1569  ■ d at 
Tonningen,  1622. 

Vobtigehn,  vor'-ti-gern,  a British  chief,  who, 
upon  the  departure  of  the  Homans  in  420  was 
chosen  king  of  South  Britain.  To  repel  the 
Scots  and  Piets,  he  invited  to  his  assistance  the 
feaxons,  who  landed  in  428,  under  the- -command 
ot  Hengist  and  Horsa,  who  drove  out  the  inva- 
ders  but  frequently  returned  for  the  purpose 
ot  plunder,  and  ultimately  settled  in  England 
Vorfcigern  subsequently  married  Rowena, 
i^hter  of  Hengist,  and,  on  his  marriage,  gave 
the  lather  the  kingdom  of  Kent.  Itis  not  known 
when  and  where  Vortigem  died. 

Voss,  Gerard  John,  foss,  or  Vossros,  Gerardus 
Johannes,  the  Latinized  form  adopted  by  him- 
self. A man  of  profound  learning,  he  became 
professor  of  eloquence  and  chronology  at  Leyden 
m 1617.  His  “ History  of  Pelagianism”  ren- 
dered him  obnoxious  to  the  Calvinists ; but  it 
procured  him  in  England  the  favour  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  and  a prebend  in  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury.  While  in  England,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at  Oxford. 
In  1633  he  accepted,  the  professorship  of  history 
at  Amsterdam.  His  works  consist  principally 
of  classical  antiquities,  b.  near  Heidelberg, 
1577;  d.  16-19.  6 

\ ossius,  Dionysius,  vos’-si-us,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  profoundly  learned  in  the 
Oriental  languages,  and  published  a Latin 
translation  of  Maimonides  on  Idolatry,  with 
notes,  and  other  works,  b.  at  Port,  1612  : n at 
Amsterdam,  1633. 

Vossros,  Isaac,  a learned  German  writer,  and 
another  son  of  Gerard  John  Vossius,  visited 
Sweden  on  the  invitation  of  Queen  Christina, 
and  in  1670  settled  in  England,  obtaining*  from 
Charles  II.  a canonry  of  Windsor,  and  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws  from  the  university  of 
Oxford.  _ He  published  a book  to  prove  that  the 
Scptuagint  version  was  produced  by  inspiration; 
but,  though  lie  was  remarkable  for  believing 
the  strangest  inconsistencies,  he  expressed  some 
doubts  respecting  the  sacred  text,  which  led 
Charles  II.  to  say  of  him,  “ This  learned  divine 
is  a strange  man;  he  believes  everything  but 
the  Bible.”  His  works  are  numerous,  b.  at 
Leyden,  1618;  n.  at  Windsor  Castle,  1688. 

. Vossros,  Gerard,  a Romish  divine,  and  rela- 
tion of  the  preceding,  published  the  works 
of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Ephrem  Syrus,  and 
some  pieces  of  John  Chrysostom  and  Thcodoret, 
with  Latin  versions  and  notes,  b.  1609 ; d.  about 
1660. 

Vossros,  or  Voss,  Johann  Heinrich,  a learned 
German  philologist,  who  became  rector  of  the 
gymnasium  at  Eutin,  but  subsequently  settled 
at  Heidelberg,  whither  his  great  reputation  had 
caused  him  to  be  invited  by  the  elector  of  Ba- 
den. He  translated  Homer,  Virgil,  Hesiod,  and 
Theocritus,  and  takes  rank  as  among  the  "cry 
first  scholars  of  Germany.  He  also  prouuced 
commentaries  on  several  Greek  writers,  and 
may  bo  considered  one  of  the  founders  of  modern 
philology,  b.  in  Mecklenburg,  1751;  d.  at 
Heidelberg,  1826. 

Vouht,  Simon,  voo-ai,  an  eminent  French 
painter,  who  was,  during  some  time,  painter  of 
the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  at  Borne ; but  was 
recalled  to  Franco  by  Louis  XIII.,  who  em- 
ployed him  in  ornamenting  his  palaces,  and 
gave  him  a pension.  lie  was  the  founder  of 
the  French  school,  n.  at  Paris,  1590;  n.  1649. 
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Vaooir,  Henry  Cornelius,  vroom,  a Dutch  j 
painter,  who  excelled  in  depicting  sea-iights, 
and  was  engaged  to  make  designs  for  the  ta- 
pestry in  the  House  of  Lords,  representing  the 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  armada,  b 1560-  ■ 
d.  1619.  ' 


W 


IV  aagen,  Gustav  Friedrich,  va'-gen,  a modern. 
German  art-critic,  who,  at  a comparatively 
early  ago,  became  director  of  the  Royal  Gallery 
ot  1 am  tings  at  Berlin.  He  had  previously  de- 
voted himself  with  zeal  to  the  study  of  art,  and 
had  produced  at  Munich  a small  work  on  the 
Royal  Bavarian  collection.  His  fame  as  a writer 
ar>fc  commenced  in  England  with  the  year 
1833,  when  a translation  of  one  of  his  works  was 
produced  under  the  title  of  “ Treasures  of  Art 
m Great  Britain.”  In  1857  he  published  a small 
work  upon  the  exhibition  at  Manchester,  en- 
y,  , A Walk  through  the  Art  Treasures 
Exhibition : what  to  Observe.”  In  that  exhi- 
bition, the  plan  of  hanging  the  pictures  first 
suggested  by  him,  and  adopted  at  the  Berlin 
™|®J,  was  carried  out  with  the  happiest  effect. 
While  in  England  he  was  requested  to  give  his 
opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  arranging  the 
paintings  in  the  Rational  Gallery.  lie  also 
produced  a short  life  of  Rubens,  and  other 
works,  b.  at  Hamburg,  1794. 

Wace,  Gtjace,  or  Huistace,  Master  Robert, 
maice,  an  old  Anglo-Norman  poet,  who  appears 
to  have  been  educated  for  the  clerical  profession, 
and  to  have  held  the  appointment  of  readingelerk 
in  the  private  chapel  of  Henry  I.,  who  generally 
held  his  court  at  Caen.  He  composed,  among 
other  poems,  the  “ Roman  du  Ron,”  a rhymed 
chronicle  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  from  Rollo 
to  the  eighth  year  of  Henry  I.  This  work, 
which  was  completed  in  1160,  was  presented  to 
Henry  II.,  who,  in  reward,  gave  the  poet  a 
canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Bavcux.  He  also 
wrote  “ Le  Brut  d’Angleterre,”  which  is  the 
history  of  one  Brutus,  great-grandson  of  ./Eneas,  v 
who  was  supposed  to  have  ruled  in  Britain. 
The  “ Roman  du  Rou,”  contains  a very  graphic 


description  of  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  the 
chief  historical  events  of  the  time.  d.  in  Eng- 


land, about  1181. 

Wadiiah,  Nicholas,  wad' -limn,  the  founder 
of  Wadham  College, Oxford,  was  born  in  Somer- 
setshire, and  educated  at  Christchurch  College. 
The  seminary  which  bears  his  name  was  com- 
pleted in  1613.  b.  1536;  n.  1610. 

Wading,  Luke,  mai'-ding,  a learned  Irish 
divine,  who  went  at  an  early  age  to  Spain,  where 
lie  became  professor  of  theology  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Salamanca.  He  subsequently  repaired 
to  Rome,  where  he  held  several  high  ecclesi- 
astical appointments.  He  edited  the  works  of 
Duns  Scotus  and  some  of  the  writings  of  St. 
Francis,  and  wrote  a history  of  the  Spanish  em- 
bassy of  Philip  III.  to  Borne,  &c.  b.  at  Water- 
ford. 15S8;  d.  at  Borne,  1657. 

Wagenseil,  John  Christopher,  ca'-gen-sile,  a 
learned  German  writer,  who  became"  professor 
of  law  and  history  at  Altorf,  but  exchanged  that 
professorship  for  the  chair  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages. He  produced,  among  other  learned 
works,  a translation  of  the  Mishna  and  Ghe- 
mara,  and  a collection  of  Hebrew  writers  against 
Christianity,  whom  ho  refuted,  b.  at  Nurem- 
berg, 1633;  n.  1705. 
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AALighokn,  Thomas,  Kay-horn,  lieutenant  in 
the  royal  navy,  and  the  projector  of  the  overland 
route  to  India.  After  seeing  much  service  in 
the  Indian  seas,  he,  in  1S27,  while  residing  at 
Calcutta,  proposed  to  the  government  there  a 
plan  for  steam  communication  between  England 
and  the  East  Indies.  Repairing  to  England,  he 
made  known  his  project  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Post-Office,  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the  Court 
of  Directors;  but  found  it  opposed  in  almost 
every  quarter.  Obtaining  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Ellenborough,  he  was  permitted  to  carry  go- 
vernment despatches  for  the  governor  of  Bom- 
bay through  Egypt,  and,  although  he  en- 
countered an  unusual  number  of  difficulties,  he 
completely  succeeded  in  his  mission.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  Bombay  Steam  Committee,  he 
commenced  the  establishing  of  the  overland 
route,  built  hotels  and  halting-places  in  the 
desert  between  Cairo  and  Suez,  and  placed 
steamers  upon  the  Red  Sea.  Between  the  years 
1831-34,  he  superintended  the  entire  working 
of  the  overland  route  himself.  After  the  go- 
vernment had  taken  up  the  idea,  he  continued 
to  explore  other  routes  than  that  through 
France,  and,  in  1847,  found  that  journeying  by 
Trieste  effected  a saving  of  thirteen  days.  Un- 
fortunately, he  lost  all  his  property  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  Trieste  route,  and,  as  a still 
greater  misfortune,  his  health  gave  way  under 
the  anxiety  of  mind  consequent  upon  his  great 
labours.  A small  pension  was  granted  to  his 
widow,  n.  at  Chatham,  Kent,  1800;  n.  in  Lon- 
don, 1850. 

AA’agstaffe,  Thomas,  wag'-staf,  a learned 
English  divine,  who  became  chancellor  of  Lich- 
field cathedral ; but  was  deprived  at  the  Revo- 
lution, for  refusing  the  oaths.  He  practised 
physic  for  some  time,  and  in  1G03  was  con- 
secrated a nonjuring  bishop.  He  published 
several  sermons,  and  a vindication  of  the  claim 
of  King  Charles  I.  to  the  authorship  of  the 

Eikon  Basilike.”  n.  in  Warwickshire,  1015 ; 
d.  1702.  . , , 

Wake,  Sir  Isaac,  an  English  writer,  who  be- 
came public  orator  of  the  University  ot  Oxford, 
and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Venice  and 
Savoy;  on  which  occasion  he  was  knighted. 
He  w'rote  “Rex  Platonicus;”  “Discourse  on 
the  Thirteen  Cantons  of  the  Helvetic  League ;” 
“On  the  State  of  Italy;”  and  “On  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  King  of  Sweden.”  n.  about  1575; 
X).  1632. 

Wake,  William,  a learned  English  prelate, 
who  became  chaplain  to  William  111.  and  Queen 
Mary,  and  preacher  to  the  society  of  Gray’s  Inn. 
In  1705  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
in  1716  translated  to  Canterbury.  He  had  a 
controversy  with  Dr.  Atterbury  on  the  rights  of 
Convocation,  and  entered  into  a correspondence 
with  some  of  the  French  bishops  relative  to  a 
union  between  the  two  churches.  He  published 
a translation  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostolical 
Fathers;  “Exposition  of  the  Church  Cate- 
chism;” and  tracts  against  Popery,  b.  at 
Blandford,  Dorsetshire,  1657;  n.  1737. 

Wakefield,  Robert,  wake-feeld,  a learned 
English  divine,  who  was  in  1510  nominated 
Hebrew  professor  at  Louvain,  but  shortly  after- 
wards returned  to  England,  became  king’s 
chaplain,  and  was  appointed  Hebrew  professor 
at  Oxford.  He  wrote  a “Paraphrase  on  the 
Ecclesiastics,”  “ Syntagma  do  Ilcbricoruin," 
and  other  works,  n.  1537. 

AVakefield,  Rev.  Gilbert,  an  eminent  and 
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learned  English  writer,  who,  in  1776,  became 
fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  In  the 
same  year  he  published  a collection  of  Latin 
poems,  with  notes  on  Homer.  After  entering 
into  holy  orders,  and  obtaining  a curacy  in 
Liverpool,  he,  about  1779,  resolved  to  quit  the 
church.  For  a short  time  he  held  the  office  of 
classical  tutor  in  the  dissenting  academy  at 
Warrington.  AVhile  there,  he  published  a 
numberYf  works,  the  principal  of  which  were,  a 
translation  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians ; another  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew ; 
and  an  “ Enquiry  into  the  Opinions  of  the 
Christian  AVriters  of  the  first  three  Centuries, 
concerning  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ.”  In 
1790  he  removed  to  the  dissenting  college  at 
Hackney,  his  connexion  with  which  ended  in 
about  a year.  Soon  after  this,  he  published  a 
pamphlet  against  public  worship,  which  startled 
many  of  his  most  ardent  admirers,  and  was 
answered  chiefly  by  dissenters.  He  continued 
to  reside  at  Hackney,  engaged  in  classical 
studies,  till  the  progress  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion and  the  war  led  liim  into  the  field  of  poli- 
ties. He  wrote  some  pamphlets  against  the 
government,  of  which  no  notice  was  taken ; but 
his  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Llandaff  was  con- 
sidered as  so  inflammatory,  and  of  so  dangerous 
a tendency,  that  the  attorney-general  instituted 
a prosecution  against  him,  and  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years  in  Dor- 
chester gaol,  from  w hence  he  was  liberated  in 
1801.  In  religion  he  was  a Socinian,  and  in 
political  views  a republican.  As  a classical  and 
oriental  scholar,  his  attainments  were  extra- 
ordinary ; and  his  critical  productions  are 
highly  valued,  while  his  other  works  are  for- 
gotten. His  most  important  performances 
were,  a translation  of  the  New  Testament; 
“ Tragcediarum  Gro;carum  Delectus ;”  an  edition 
of  Lucretius ; “ The  Evidences  of  Christianity ;” 
and  an  edition  of  Horace,  b.  at  Nottingham, 
1756;  d.  1801. 

Walch,  Christian  AA’illielm  Franz,  valk,  an 
eminent  German  divine,  who.  became  professor 
of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Jena  in  1750, 
and  in  1757  of  divinity  at  Gottingen.  He  pro- 
duced a number  of  learned  works  upon  juris- 
prudence, biblical  antiquities,  philology,  and 
was  likewise  the  author  of  a small  biography  of 
Catherine  von  Bora,  wife  of  Luther,  b.  at  Jena, 
1726;  d.  1784. — There  were  many  others  of  this 
name  who  were  eminent  as  scholars  in  Germany. 

AValdeck,  Princes  of,  val'-dek,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  dynasties  of  Northern  Germany, 
descended  probably  from  Wittekind.  The  most 
celebrated  members  of  the  house  were George 
Frederick,  who  served  the  emperor  Leopold  1., 
and  defeated  the  French  and  the  Turks  in 
several  battles.  He  also  became  commander-in- 
chief of  the  armies  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  died  1692. — His  brother. 
Count  Josias,  commanded  the  military  forces  of 
the  Venetian  republic ; h#  died  in  1711. — Prince 
Christian  Augustus  was  distinguished  in  the 
rvars  against  the  French  during  the  revolutionary 
period,  and  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  im- 
perial armies.  He  suggested  the  celebrated 
attack  made  upon  the  French  at  Wcissenburg, 
by  the  combined  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies 
in  1793 ; and  particularly  distinguished  himself 
in  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  near  Sclz.  The 
fortress  of  Kiel,  opposite  Strasburg,  was  taken 
by  him.  In  1797  he,  at  the  request  of  the 
prince-regent,  proceeded  to  Portugal  for  tho 
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p 11 1 j o s c of  re-organizing  the  army  there,  but 
died  in  the  following1  year. 

Waldegrave,  James,  Earl,  wal'-de-graiv,  an 
English  statesman,  and  a favourite  of  Georere  IT 
In  17o7  he  was  charged  with  the  formation  of  a 
™n,S  aud>  saf  'Valpole,  “the  public  was 

hhrnSf1”  ??t„on.1?hcd  at  designation  than 
himself;  the  idea  was,  however,  abandoned 
ahnost  immediately.  He  left  some  interesting 

Memoirs  from  1754  to  1758.  His  wife,  a 
natural  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  son  of 
the  statesman  Sir  Robert,  after  his  death  mar- 
ried  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  of  George 
ill.  She  was  the  mother  of  the  late  duke  of 

feed % B.rm5.S  S°Phia  Matilda*  The 

Waldemar  I.,  wal'-de-mar,  king  of  Denmark- 
succeeded  Eric  IV.,  in  1139,  when  only  in  his 

fn  InwnF  T^"dTrTJhe  ? “ardianship  of  Erie,  son- 
!'  J"  nc. 111  who,  however,  usurped  the 
ci  on  n,  and  reigned  as  Erie  V.,  until  1147.  After 
many  troubles  Waldemar  obtained  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  his  crown  in  1157  He 
subsequently  distinguished  himself  as  a' war- 
rior and  legislator,  caused  a collection  of  Danish 
aws  to  be  made,  and  earned,  by  the  wisdom  of 
his  rule,  the  title  of  “Great,”  which  is  usually 
appended  to  his  name  in  the  histories  of  L)en- 
mark.  b.  1131 ; d.  1181  or  1182. 

\\  aldemar  II.,  styled  “the  Victorious,”  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Canute  VI.  in  1202.  While 
heii -apparent,  he  had  distinguished  himself  bv 
conquering  Holstein.  He  conceived  the  idea  of 
founding  a Baltic  empire,  which  should  embrace 
Denmark,  Holstein,  Courland,  Livonia,  Estli- 
Jand,  the  southernmost  parts  of  Sweden  and 
IS  or  way,  and  the  islands  in  the  Baltic.  Durin<* 
some  years  Ins  arms  were  successful  both  on 
J..nd  and  sea,  and  the  realization  of  his  project 
appeared  about  to  be  accomplished.  In  1220 
he  was  made  prisoner  by  treachery,  and  was 
not  released  until  he  had  ceded  Holstein  and 
Mecklenburg.  His  army  was  shortly  afterwards 
totally  defeated  in  Holstein,  and  liis  navy  de- 
stroyed  in  1231.  Thereupon  he  devoted  him- 
soli  to  the  propagation  ol  the  arts  of  peace 
throughout  the  remnant  of  his  former  posses- 
sions. d.  1241. 

iooXAL?,KMfR  became  king  of  Denmark  in 
132b.  He  disposed  of  Esthland,  Courland,  and 
Livonia,  to  the  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic 
Orders  of  Prussia,  lor  18,000  silver  marks,  and 
with  this  money  equipped  an  army  and  navy, 
which  latter  was,  however,  subsequently  de- 
stroyed by  the  Hanseatic  troops,  n.  1315;  n.  1375. 

Waldo,  Peter,  val'-do,  the  founder  of  the 
sect  of  Wuldenses,  was  originally  a merchant  of 
Lyons.  He  gave  his  property  to  the  poor, 
preached  the  gospel  to  them,  and  obtained  many 
followers.  Driven  from  Lyons,  they  went  into 
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made  in  the  Southern’ll^^, 
ter  nn 'h  ^ '«3  aW°inted  mathematical  mas- 
r?(l°p  Lln  ist  s Hospital.  He  was  also  the  author 
?lr-  1!'orster’8  Account  or  Cook's 
3ap  ’ An  Inquiry  into  the  Population  ot 
En  land  and  Hales;”  and  an  improved  edition 

n attST;8n.  ms™"18  °f  KaviSati<*" 


lnnlfc™1’  Florian  Alexandre  Joseph  Co- 
va,'l°08  'ice,  a modern  French 
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a crusade  was  formed  against  them,  by  which 
many  thousands  were  destroyed.  The  sect, 
however,  still  continued,  and  spread  over  the 
valieys  of  Piedmont.  ».  about  1190. 

Wales,  William,  wails,  an  eminent  English 
mathematician,  who,  in  1768,  was  selected  by 
the  government  to  proceed  to  Hudson’s  Bay  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  transit  of  the 
planet  Venus  ovci  the  sun’s  disc.  He  next 
accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  his  second  voyage 
round  the  world,  as  astronomer,  and  on  liis 
return,  published  an  “Account  of  Astronomical 
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statesman,  who  at  first  served  in  the  army,  but 
afterwards  abandoned  ihe  military  profession  for 
a mixed  political  and  literary  career.  By  Thiers 
lie  was  sent  upon  a mission  to  Egypt,  and  under 
Guizots  administration  he  held  a post  in  the 
french  legation  at  Buenos  Ayres.  After  the 
election  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  presidentship 
ot  the  French  republic,  he  attached  himself  to 
ilie  Aapoleonic  party,  and  was  appointed  envoy 
extraordinary  at  Florence,  passing  thence  to 
Aaples.  In  1854  he  was  nominated  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  St.  James’s,  and  iD  the  followin'* 
year  became  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  At  the 
congress  of  Paris  he  represented  the  French 
nation,  and  was  one  of  those  who  appended  their 
signatures  to  the  treaty  that  resulted  from  that 
conference.  In  1852  he  was  created  grand  com- 
mander of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  in  1855 
was  nominated  a membei  of  the  senate.  He 
was  alleged  to  be  the  son  of  Napoleon  I 
by  a young  and  beautiful  Polish  lady,  wife  of 
Count  Walcwski,  an  aged  Sarmatian  noble,  from 
whom  she  was  carried  ofl  by  the  emperor,  and 
gave  birth  to  her  sor.  at  the  castle  ot  Walewice 
in  1810.  n.  1868. 

Walker,  Clement,  watc-l-er,  an  English 
writer,  who  previously  tc  the  civil  war  was 
usher  of  the  exchequer,  and  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Wells.  He  wrote,  the  “History  of 
Independency,"  tor  which  he  was  sent  to’  the 
lower  by  Cromwell ; “The  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice; or  Cromwell’s  Slaughter-House;”  and 
other  works,  u.  at  Cliffe,  Dorsetshire,  about 
1599;  b.  in  the  Tower  of  London,  1651. 

Walker,  Robert,  an  English  artist,  who  was 
appointed  painter  to  Olivei  Cromwell.  A por- 
trait of  the  Protector  by  him  was  purchased  bv 
an  agent  of  the  grand-uukc  of  Tuscany  tor  £-500. 
Ho  also  painted  the  portraits  of  Monk,  Blake, 
and  other  naval  and  military  commanders  of 
the  time.  d.  about  1670. 

Walker,  Sir  Edward,  an  English  historical 
writer,  who  in  1639  was  made  secretary  at  war, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill  with 
the  royal  army.  In  1643  he  was  appointed  Garter 
king-at-arms,  and  knighted;  and,  after  the 
Restoration,  became  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
1 nvy  Council,  He  wrote,  “ Historical  Dis- 
courses;” “Ceremonies  employed  in  the  Cele- 
bration of  St.  George’s  Day  at  Windsor;”  “Ac- 
count of  the  Coronation  of  Charles  11.;”  “Acts  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Garter  in  the  Civil  Wars;” 
&c.  b.  in  Somersetshire,  about  1610;  d.  1677. 

\\  alkeh,  William,  a learned  English  divine 
and  grammarian,  was  successively  master  of  tire 
schools  of  Lowth  and  Grantham,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  had  the  honour  of  instructing  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  He  wrote  several  works  on 
Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  Logie,  and  a treatise 
on  English  Particles,  n.  1623;  d.  16S4. 

Halker,  Rev.  George,  a celebrated  Irish 
divine,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallant 
defence  of  Londonderry,  in  1689,  against  the 
forces  of  James  II.,  till  it  was  effectually  re- 
lieved. lie  afterwards  repaired  to  London,  pub* 
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Jished  an  account  of  the  siege,  and  was  nomi- 
nated by  William  III.  to  the  bishopric  of  Derry ; 
but,  continuing  to  accompany  the  army,  he  was 
slain  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  in  1690. 

Walked,  Obadiah,  an  English  divine,  who 
became  master  of  University  College,  Oxford, 
and,  embracing  the  lloman  Catholic  faith,  ho, 
during  the  reign  of  James  II.,  attempted,  with 
that  monarch’s  sanction,  to  restore  the  old  reli- 
gion in  the  university ; but  at  the  revolution  he 
was  deprived  of  his  offices  and  imprisoned. 
After  regaining  his  freedom,  he  retired  into  pri- 
vate life.  A man  of  considerable  learning,  he 
produced  “ Greek  and  Homan  History  illus- 
trated by  Coins  and  Medals ;”  “Instructions  in 
the  Art  of  Oratory,”  “ A Brief  Account  of  An- 
cient Church  Government,”  &e.  b.  in  Yorkshire, 
about  1616 ; d.  in  London,  1692. 

Walker,  Rev.  John,  an  English  divine  and 
writer,  who,  among  other  works,  produced  “An 
Account  of  the  suffering  of  the  Clergy  in  the 
Great  Rebellion.”  d.  at  Exeter,  1730. 

Walker,  Samuel,  an  English  divine,  who 
produced  several  excellent  works  upon  theo- 
logy". n.  at  Exeter,  171-4 ; d.  1761. 

Walker,  John,  an  English  lexicographer, 
who  was  educated  for  a commercial  career,  but 
became  an  actor,  a schoolmaster,  and  finally  a 
teacher  of  elocution,  in  which  last  employment 
he  attained  a high  success,  and  was  invited  to 
give  private  lectures  in  the  university  of  Oxford. 
Having  previously  put  forth  a prospectus,  he 
in  1772  published  his  “ Pronouncing  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language;”  which  work  ob- 
taining a great  success,  he  was  encouraged  to 
produce  “ A Rhyming  Dictionary,”  “ Elements 
of  Elocution,”  “Critical  Pronouncing  Dic- 
tionary” (his  most  important  work) ; “ Key  to 
the  Classical  Pronunciation  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Scripture  Proper  Names;”  “Outlines  of  Eng- 
lish Grammar,”  and  “ The  Academic  Speaker.” 
He  had  been  educated  as  a Presbyterian ; but, 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  embraced  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  b.  at  Colney-Hatch, 
Middlesex,  1732;  d.  in  London,  1807. 

Walker,  Adam,  a lecturer  on  astronomy  and 
a miscellaneous  writer,  was  a native  of  West- 
moreland, where  his  father  carried  on  the  trade 
of  a woollen  manufacturer,  in  which  business 
Adam  was  placed  at  an  early  age,  and  his  turn  for 
mechanics  very  soon  developed  its  Jfinthe  con- 
struction of  models  of  corn-mills,  paper-mills, 
&c.  After  acquiring  a considerable  proficiency  in 
scientific  knowledge,  he  became  a public  lec- 
turer on  experimental  philosophy,  and  pub- 
lished an  “Analysis  of  his  Lectures,”  a “Sys- 
tem of  Familiar  Philosophy  in  Lectures,”  a 
“'Treatise  on  Geography,”  “ Remarks  on  a Tour 
through  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,”  “A  Tour 
to  the  Lakes,”  &c.  His  mechanical  skill  was 
exhibited  in  his  Eidouranion,  or  transparent 
orrery,  and  the  revolving  lights  on  the  rocks  of 
Seilly.  b.  1731;  d.  1821. 

Wall,  John,  an  eminent  physician,  was  edu- 
cated at  Worcester  Grammar-school,  and  at 
Merton  College,  Oxford;  and  settling  at  Wor- 
cester as  a medical  practitioner,  first  made 
known  the  virtues  of  the  Malvern  waters,  and 
contributed  to  establish  the  porcelain  manufac- 
tory at  Worcester,  b.  1708;  n.  1776. 

Wallace,  Sir  William,  tcal'-lace,  a popular 
Scotch  hero.  Having  slain  the  son  and  several 
of  the  retainers  of  the  English  sheriff  of  Dundee, 
for  an  insult  offered  to  him,  Wallace  fled  to  the 
wood?,  and  was  outlawed.  Gathering  together 
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a number  of  followers,  he  drove  the  English 
out  of  Aberdeen,  Forfar,  Brechin,  and  elsewhere, 
and  in  1297  defeated  the  English  army  at  the 
battle  of  Stirling  Bridge;  thus  liberating  his 
country  for  i time.  Revered  as  the  saviour  of 
the  nation,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  com- 
manders-in-chief of  the  Scottish  army,  and 
afterwards  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  during 
the  captivity  of  Baliol.  He  penetrated  into 
England,  and  ravaged  Durham  with  fire  and 
sword.  Edward  I.,  then  in  Flanders,  imme- 
diately hastened  home  and  marched  against 
Wallace,  who  was  defeated.  His  subsequent 
history  is  obscurely  narrated;  but  he  appears 
to  have  carried  on  a guerilla  warfare  against  the 
English  during  several  years,  until  at  length  he 
was  basely  betrayed,  and  executed  in  London  in 
1305.  b.  near  Paisley,  probably  about  1270. 

Wallenstein,  Albert  Wenceslaus  Eusebius, 
val'-len-stine,  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  count  of 
Waldstein,  a celebrated  Imperialist  general, 
was  the  son  of  Wilhelm  von  Waldstein,  a Bo- 
hemian baron.  Although  born  a Protestant, 
his  uncle  and  guardian  sent  him  to  be  educated 
under  the  Jesuits  at  Ulmutz,  where  he  was  con- 
verted to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Leaving 
Olmiitz,  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  where  he  acquired 
a knowledge  of  astronomy,  the  Roman  and  Ger- 
man law,  and  was  well  grounded  in  the  ancient 
and  modern  languages.  His  first  military  ser- 
vice was  in  Hungary,  where  he  signalized  him- 
self at  the  capture  of  Gran  from  the  Turks  by 
the  Imperialists.  After  rendering  assistance  to 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  11. , both  by  lendinghim 
money  and  as  a successful  commander  of  his 
army,  he  received,  upon  the  deposition  of  Frede- 
rick of  Bohemia,  immense  estates  in  the  con- 
quered country.  His  great  wealth,  his  fame  as 
a commander,  and  his  high  rate  ofpay,  attracted 
to  his  standard  military  adventurers  from  almo>t 
every  country  in  Europe.  In  concert  with  Tilly 
he  gained  a number  of  successes,  defeated  Mans- 
feld,  and  brought  to  a glorious  termination  the 
campaign  of  1626.  In  the  following  year  ho 
took  the  field  at  the  head  of  50,000  men,  with 
whom  he  marched  from  Silesia  to  Denmark, 
forcing  Christian  to  cross  the  Belt,  and  thus 
save  the  remainder  of  his  army.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Danish  war  lie  received  the  duchies 
of  Mecklenburg  as  a reward  for  his  services. 
Wallenstein  was  further  created  admiral  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  German  Sea,  and  taking  up 
his  residence  at  Wismar,  conceived  the  idea  of 
forming  a navy  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the 
designs  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  which 
his  superior  penetration  had  enabled  him  thus 
early  to  discern.  He  also  wrote  to  his  imperial 
master,  “ 1 beg  of  you,  sire,  to  observe  well  this 
Swede,  for  he  is  a dangerous  fellow.”  But  the 
honours  which  had  been  heaped  upon  the  vic- 
torious general  raised  up  against  him  a number 
of  powerful  enemies  near  the  emperor’s  person. 
At  the  head  of  this  conspiracy  to  effect  the 
downfall  of  Wallenstein  were  Tilly  and  Duke 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  who  urged  the  emperor 
to  dismiss  the  “ dictator.”  Yielding  at  length 
to  these  intrigues,  Ferdinand  dismissed  Wallen- 
stein, who  retired  to  his  estates  in  Bohemia. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  invaded  Germany  almost 
immediately  afterwards;  the  imperial  armies 
were  worsted  at  Leipsio;  Bavaria  was  con- 
quered by  the  Swedes,  and  Tilly  was  killed. 
The  emperor,  to  avert  the  ruin  of  his  country, 
turned  to  Wallenstein,  who  however  would  not 
consent  to  resume  his  command  until  he  had 
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exacted  from  Ferdinand  the  most  exorbitant 
conditions.  In  a short  time  he  forced Gustavus 
Adolphiis  to  evacuate  Bavaria,  pursued  him 
into  Saxony,  but  lost  the  battle  of  Liitzen  which 
disaster  was,  nevertheless,  more  than  eompen- 
sated  by  the  death  of  the  great  Swedish  king, 
who  fell  in  the  fight.  In  1633  he  was  com- 
manded by  the  emperor  to  winter  in  Lower 
Saxony;  but  AVallenstein  refused  to  obey 
Hereupon  his  enemies  at  the  imperial  court 
urged  Ferdinand  to  get  rid  of  his  haughty 
lieutenant.  AVallenstein  learning  that  the 
emperor  was  preparing  to  deprive  him  of  his 
command,  announced  his  intention  of  resignin'-  • 
Ins  officers  entreated  him  to  remain  at  their 
head,  signing  the  celebrated  declaration  of 
Pdsen,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to 
remain  faithful  to  his  fortunes.  This  act  was 
represented  to  the  emperor  as  a conspiracy 
against  Ins  person  and  power.  He  therefore 
signed  an  edict  declaring  Wallenstein  a rebel 
and  gave  secret  orders  to  Piccolomini  and  Gal- 
la8  to  take  him  dead  or  alive.  Meanwhile  Wal- 
lenstein  sent  two  officers  to  the  emperor  with 
Ins  otter  of  resignation ; but  his  messengers 
® Pr®veuted  from  obtaining-  an  interview. 
tW  ,,  e aPProach  of  Piccolomini  and  Gallas, 
Wallenstein,  offer  requesting  an  asylum  with 
the  Swedes,  which  was  refused,  took  refuse 
with  a small  band  of  his  faithful  adherents  in 
the  castle  of  Eger,  the  commandant  of  which 
Gordon,  treacherously  put  him  to  death  with 
his  most  devoted  friends.  In  1834  Dr.  Forster 
published  a work,  written  from  materials  sup- 
pliea  by  the  private  military  archives  of  Vienna 
in  which  he  proved  that  Wallenstein  was  com- 
pletely  innocent  of  the  clinrge  of  conspirin'* 
against  his  sovereign,  n.  in  Bohemia,  lo83‘] 
killed,  1634.  1 he  career  and  tragic  fate  of  Wal- 
lenstein furnished  the  subject  of  one  of  Schil- 
ler’s best  plays,  which  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  S.  T.  Coleridge. 

Waller,  Edmund,  wol'-ler,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish poet,  who  received  his  education  at  Eton 
and  King  s College,  Cambridge,  but  is  stated  to 
have  become  a member  of  Parliament  at  the 
age  of  18.  In  1643  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  on 
a charge  of  conspiring  to  deliver  the  city  to  the 
kln?-  Two  persons  were  executed  for  the  plot, 
arid  Waller  was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  but 
saved  himself  by  an  abject  submission  and  a 
liberal  distribution  of  money.  After  a year’s 
imprisonment,  he  went  to  France ; but  about 
1653,  returned  by  favour  of  Cromwell,  on  whom 
he  wrote  an  elegant  panegyric.  He  also  wrote 
another  on  the  death  of  the  Protector;  but 
soon  afterwards  celebrated  the  Restoration, 
and  praised  Charles  II.  Pie  was  again  elected 
to  Parliament,  where,  according  to  Bishop 
Burnet,  he  became,  by  his  eloquence  and  wit, 
“the  delight  of  the  house. He  endeavoured 
to  procure  the  provostship  of  Eton ; but,  being 
refused  the  post  by  Clarendon,  joined  in  the  per- 
secution of  that  great  man.  His  poems  are  easy, 
smooth,  and  generally  elegant,  n.  at  Coleshill, 
Hertfordshire,  1605 ; d.  at  Beaconsfield,  1687. 

AVallek,  Sir  AVilliam,  an  English  parlia- 
mentary general,  who,  after  completing  his 
education  at  Oxlord,went  abroad,  and  served  in 
flic  armies  of  the  Protestant  league  against  the 
emperor.  Returning  to  England,  lie  entered 
larhamcnt,  and  was  knighted  by  Charles  I.; 
but,  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  em- 
braced flic  popular  cause,  and  was  appointed 
to  a command  by  the  Parliament.  11c  signalized 
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msdf  at  the  capture  of  Portsmouth,  in  1642 

ti  n c ii threc  times  defeated  by  the  royalists  in 
the  following  year . He  was  victorious  at 
teuton t Down,  near  Winchester,  in  16M  A 

In  n1vf0nti1iS.  att'r’  hJr  was  beaten  by  the  royalists 
n and  these  repeated  reverses  led 

his  being  deprived  of  his  command  in  1045. 
He  remained  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Pres- 
by  temn  party  m Parliament  during  two  years  • 
at  the  end  of  which  period  he  was  expelled  the 

ftrfitT?Tn?'  with  ten  °ther  members, 
™°nel  1plde-  ,n  1Go9  be  was  arrested  upon 
the  charge  of  complicity  in  the  Cheshire  insur- 
rection, and  remained  in  prison  for  some 

cll/sVt60  be  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Council  of  State,  and  in  the  Convention  Parlia- 
ment he  represented  Middlesex,  which  would 
appear  to  have  been  his  last  appearance  as 
a public  man.  He  was  the  author  of  two 
works,  entitled,  respectively,  “Divine  Medita- 
tions  upon  Several  Occasions,”  and  a “ A'indi- 
cation  of  his  conduct,  which  last  is  of  great 
value  as  a contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
period.  He  was  descended  from  the  same  family 
as  the  poet  AA’aller.  n.  in  Kent,  1597;  d.  at 
Asterley  Park,  1668. 

W"™.  ,£al'-lin,  an  eminent 

b"  edish  poet  and  theologian,  who  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Swedish  Academy,  and  theological 
tutor  toPnnce  Oscar,  afterwards  king  of  Sweden, 
and  finally  archbishop  of  Upsal.  As  a writer 
of  hymns  he  occupies  the  same  place  with  his 
countrymen  as  does  Dr.  AVatts  in  England. 
His  pnncipal  works  were  psalms,  religious  dis- 
courses, and  sermons,  u.  in  Dalecarlia,  1779 ; 

D.  1S39. 

AA  allis,  John,  Kol'-lis,  a learned  English 
divine  and  mathematician,  who,  after  becoming 
fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  1610 
entered  into  orders.  Repairing  to  London, 
he  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Parliaments- 
pans,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  decipher- 
ing intercepted  letters  of  the  royalist  party. 
He  afterwards  became  Savilian  professor  of 
geometry  at  Oxford,  and  keeper  of  the  archives 
of  that  university.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Royal  Society.  At  the  Res- 
toration he  was  confirmed  in  his  places,  became 
chaplain  to  the  king,  and  was  one  of  the  divines 
employed  in  revising  the  Liturgy.  He  pub- 
lished some  works  against  Hobbes,  an  English 
grammar  under  the  title  of  “Grammatics 
Lingua;  Anglican®,”  and  a number  of  mathe- 
matical and  theological  works  of  the  highest 
value,  i).  at  Ashford,  Kent,  1616 ; d.  1703. 

AA  almeslet,  Charles,  tcawms'-le,  an  eminent 
English  mathematician  and  astronomer,  who 
was  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  became  a 
monk  of  the^Bencdictine  order  located  in  Eng- 
land. In  1756  he  was  nominated  a bishop. 
His  most  important  work  was  an  enlargement 
of  the  “ Harmonia  Mcnsurarum,”  by  Coics.  On 
the  change  of  style  in. 1752,  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  mathematical  body-  employed  in 
re-arranging  the  calendar.  He  enriched  the 
“ Philosophical  Transactions”  with  some  learned 
contributions,  and  produced  commentaries  upon 
the  Apocalypse,  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  &c.  Ho 
was  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  b.  1721 ; 
d.  at.  Bath,  1797. 

AValpolk,  Sir  Robert,  carl  of  Orford,  tro!'- 
polc,  a celebrated  English  statesman,  who,  in 
1700,  commenced  his  parliamentary  career  as 
member  for  Castle  Rising.  Rapidly  acquiring 
fame  as  a politician  he  became,  in  1708,  secretary 
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at  war  and  leader  of  the  Whig  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  but  when  the  'lories, 
under  Harley  and  St.  John,  obtained  power, 
Walpole  was,  with  other  members  of  the  late 
Whig  administration,  voted  by  the  Commons 
to  be  guilty  of  corruption,  and  ordered  to  be 
expelled  the  House.  The  Whig  party,  how- 
ever, strenuously  supported  him,  and  he  was 
re-elected  to  Parliament,  though  the  House 
declared  the  election  void.  At  the  accession  of 
George  I.  the  Whigs  again  became  the  leading 
party,  and  Walpole  was  made  paymaster-gene- 
ral of  the  forces.  Distinguishing  himself  by 
his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty,  as  well  as  by  his  able  conduct  as  a 
politician,  he  acquired  so  much  consideration, 
that,  during  the  troubles  caused  by  the  rebellion 
of  the  Pretender,  he  was  nominated  first  lord  of 
the  Treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
A change  of  administration  taking  place  in 
1717,  he  remained  in  opposition  during  three 
years ; but  accepted  office  under  Lord  Sunder- 
land in  1728;  and  was,  in  the  following  year, 
appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  in  the 
room  of  his  late  chief,  who  had  been  compelled 
to  retire  in  consequence  of  the  obloquy  which 
his  participation  in  the  unfortunate  South-Sea 
scheme  had  brought  upon  him.  After  holding 
office  with  great  firmness  during  twenty  years, 
Walpole  was  compel  led  to  resign,  and  was  created 
earl  of  Orford,  with  a pension  of  £4000  a year. 
B.  at  Houghton,  1676;  d.  1745. 

Walpole,  Horace,  earl  of  Orford,  an  eminent 
English  author,  and  youngest  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  King’s 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  wrote  some 
verses  on  Henry  VI.,  the  founder.  In  1733  he 
was  appointed  inspector  of  exports  and  im- 
ports, which  place  he  exchanged  for  that  of 
usher  of  the  Exchequer.  The  year  following 
he  travelled  with  the  poet  Gray ; but  a separa- 
tion took  place  in  Italy,  owing  to  some  misun- 
derstanding between  the  two  friends.  In  1741 
Mr.  Walpole  was  elected  to  Parliament;  but, 
although  he  retained  his  seat  during  twenty- 
eight  years,  he  distinguished  himself  in  debate 
upon  only  two  occasions, — once  in  defence  of 
his  father’s  late  administration,  and  again  in 
favour  of  the  unfortunate  Admiral  Byng.  He 
retired  from  Parliament  in  1768,  and  led  a life 
of  literary  ease  at  his  villa  of  Strawberry  Hill, 
at  Twickenham,  where  he  formed  a collection 
of  books,  manuscripts,  pictures,  and  other  works 
of  art  or  of  curiosity,  and  set  up  a printing- 
press,  from  which  proceeded  several  elegant 
works,  by  himself  and  others.  On  the  death  of 
his  nephew,  in  1791,  he  succeeded  to  the  title 
of  earl  of  Orford ; but  as  it  had  always  been  his 
habit  to  despise  titles,  he  appeared  to  be  anxious 
to  dispense  with  his  own  on  as  many  occasions 
as  possible.  His  letters  were  frequently  signed 
“The  uncle  of  the  late  earl  of  Orford.”  This 
title  became  extinct  at  his  own  death.  He 
wrote  “ A Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Au- 
thors “ Historic  Doubts  concerning  Richard 
III.;”  “Anecdotes  of  Painting,  enlarged  from 
Vertue ;"  “ The  Castle  of  Otranto,”  a romance; 
“An  Essay  on  Modern  Gardening;”  and  “The 
Mysterious  Mother,”  a tragedy.  His  best  works 
were  his  “ Letters.”  Sir  Walter  Scott  speaks 
of  him  as  “ the  best  letter-writer  in  the  English 
language.”  B.  1717  ; d.  in  London,  1797. 

Walpole,  Horatio,  Lord,  brother  of  Sir 
Robert,  held  various  offices  under  the  govern- 
ment, was  an  able  diplomatist,  and  wus  created 
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a peer  in  1756.  He  wrote  an  answer  to  Boling- 
broke’s  “ Letters  on  History,”  and  some  poli- 
tical pamphlets.  b.1678;  d.  1757. 

Walsh,  William,  wolsh,  an  English  poet,  who 
became  gentleman  of  the  horse  to  Queen  Anne. 
He  was  the  early  friend  of  Pope,  and  is  spoken 
of  in  complimentary  terms  in  the  “ Essay  on 
Criticism.”  His  poems  are,  however,  not  above 
mediocrity,  b.  at  Abberley,  Worcestershire, 
about  1660;  d.  1708. 

Walsh,  Edward,  an  eminent  physician,  was 
a native  of  Ireland,  and  graduated  as  M.D.  at 
Edinburgh.  He  commenced  his  professional 
career  as  physician  in  a West  India  packet,  and 
afterwards  served  as  an  army  surgeon  in  Ire- 
land during  the  rebellion,  and  in  the  expedi- 
tions to  Holland  and  Copenhagen.  He  proceeded 
to  Canada  with  the  49th  regiment,  was  after- 
wards attached  to  the  6th  dragoons,  and  sent 
to  Spain;  and,  having  accompanied  the  Wal- 
cheren  expedition,  was  promoted  to  the  staff, 
went  to  the  continent  as  physician  to  the  forces, 
and  closed  his  career  in  the  army  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  Dr.  Walsh  published  “ A Narra- 
tive of  the  Expedition  to  Holland,”  and  “ Baga- 
telles, or  Poetical  Sketches.”  n.  1832. 

Walsingham,  Sir  Francis,  wol' -sing -ham,  a 
celebrated  English  statesman,  who  was  edu- 
cated at  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  after 
which  he  went  abroad.  Returning  to  his  native 
country  just  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, he  entered  upon  public  employment,  and 
was  twice  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  French 
court.  In  1573  he  was  appointed  secretary  of 
state,  and  knighted.  He  subsequently  acted  as 
ambassador  to  the  Netherlands,  to  France,  and 
to  Scotland;  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
upon  the  trial  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  had 
a principal  share  in  detecting  Babington’s  plot. 
He  was  a man  of  deep  penetration  and  of  pro- 
found policy.  “ To  him,”  says  Lloyd,  “ men’s 
faces  spake  as  much  as  their  tongues,  and  their 
countenances  were  indexes  to  their  hearts.” 
His  great  abilities  as  a statesman  were  appre- 
ciated by  his  royal  mistress.  For  an  able  ac- 
count of  his  policy,  the  “ History  of  the  United 
Netherlands,”  by  J.  L.  Motley,  should  be  con- 
sulted. Some  of  his  negotiations  and  despatches 
were  published  under  the  title  of  “ The  Com- 
plete Ambassador.”  b.  at  Chiselhurst,  Kent, 
1536;  d.  1590. 

Walsingham,  Thomas,  a Benedictine  monk 
of  St.  Albans,  who  printed,  in  Latin,  “ A Short 
History  from  Edward  I.  to  Henry  V.”  Lived 
in  the  15th  century. 

Walter,  John,  woT-ter,  an  English  printer, 
whose  father,  of  the  same  name,  started  the 
“Times”  newspaper,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1788.  Of  that  print  he  himself  became  mana- 
ger and  principal  proprietor  in  1803;  and 
under  his  direction  the  newspaper  rapidly  rose 
to  a very  high  position,  both  in  a social  and  po- 
litical sense.  He  was  the  earliest  newspaper 
proprietor  to  take  advantage  of  the  application 
of  steam  power  to  the  working  of  a printing- 
machine,  the  “Times”  being  first  printed  in 
that  manner  on  the  29th  of  November,  1814. 
In  1832  Mr.  Walter  was  returned  to  Parliament 
for  the  county  of  Berks,  where  he  had  previously 
purchased  an  estate;  he  also  represented  tho 
borough  of  N ottingham  for  a short  time.  b.  1784; 
n.  in  London,  1847. 

Walter,  John,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  his 
successor  as  the  principal  proprietor  of  the 
“ Times”  newspaper,  after  taking  his  degrees 
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at  the  university  of  Oxford,  entered  upon  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  was  in  1847,  called  to  the 
bar  at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  He  was  chosen  member 
for  Nottingham  in  the  same  year.  n.  in  Lon- 
don, 1818. 

Walters,  John,  wol'-ters,  a Welsh  divine,  oi 
the  established  church,  who  compiled  a valuable 
English  and  Welsh  Lexicon.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a “ Dissertation  on  the  Welsh  Lan- 
guage,” and  some  sermons,  d.  1797. 

Walton,  Brian,  i col’ -ton,  a learned  English 
prelate,  who,  about  1639,  became  prebendary  of 
St.  Paul’s  and  chaplain  to  the  king.  In  the 
•civil  war  he  espoused  the  royal  caused  for  which 
he  was  deprived  of  his  ecclesiastical  offices; 
upon  which  he  went  to  Oxford.  He  there  com- 
menced collecting  materials  for  his  Polyglot 
-Bible,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  eminent 
Dr.  Edmund  Castell  and  others.  This  learned 
work  was  published  in  1655-57.  After  the 
Restoration  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
Charles  II.,  and  in  1661  was  preferred  to  the 
■see  of  Chester.  Besides  the  great  Polyglot 
Bible,  he  was  the  author  of  a defence  of  the 
work  against  Dr.  John  Owen.  b.  in  Cleveland 
Yorkshire,  1600;  d.  in  London,  1661. 

Walton,  Izaalt,  the  “ Father  of  angling,” 
and  an  eminent  biographical  writer,  kept  a ho- 
sier’s shop  in  Fleet  Street,  and  afterwards  in 
Chancery  Lane,  in  Clerkenwell,  and  elsewhere. 
His  well-known  work,  “ The  Complete  Angler; 
or,  the  Contemplative  Man’s  Recreation," ' first 
appeared  in  1653,  and  was  afterwards  enlarged 
by  his  friend  Charles  Cotton.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  the  Lives  of  the  English  ecclesiastics 
Donne,  Wotton,  Hooker,  Herbert,  and  Sander- 
son ; a collection  of  the  letters  of  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  and  some  poetical  pieces,  b.  at  Staf- 
ford, 1593;  d.  at  Winchester,  1683. 

Wanley,  Nathaniel,  won'-le, an  English  divine, 
who,  in  1678,  published  a curious  book,  called 
■“The  Wonders  of  the  Little  World,  or,  the 
History  of  Man.”  b.  1633  ; d.  1680. 

Wanley,  Humphrey,  an  English  writer,  and 
son  of  the  preceding,  became  secretary  to 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, and  librarian  to  the  carl  of  Oxford,  the 
founder  of  the  Harleian  library,  and  formed  a 
catalogue  of  Saxon  manuscripts  for  Dr.  Hickes’s 
Thesaurus  of  the  Northern  Languages,  b.  at 
Coventry,  1672;  d.  1726. 

Wansleben,  John  Michael,  vons-lai'-ben,  a 
learned  German  writer,  who  was  at  first  em- 
ployed by  Ludolf  in  superintending  in  London 
the  printing  of  his  Ethiopic  Lexicon.  He  also 
assisted  Dr.  Castell  in  preparing  his  “ Lexicon 
Heptaglotton.”  The  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha  sent 
him  to  Abyssinia,  and  he  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed by  Colbert  to  collect  manuscripts  and 
medals  for  the  library  of  the  king  of  France  in 
Egypt.  His  principal  work  was,  “ An  Account 
of  the  Condition  of  the  Ethiopian  Christians,” 
written  in  Latin,  b.  at  Erfurt,  1635;  d.  near 
Fontainebleau,  1679. 

Warbeck,  Perkin,  war'-bek,  an  individual 
whose  real  history  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
speculation,  made  his  appearance  in  England 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  assumed  the 
character  and  title  of  Richard,  duke  of  York, 
the  younger  son  of  Edward  IV.,  supposed  to 
have  been  murdered  in  the  Tower,  together 
with  his  brother,  by  order  of  Richard  HI. 
Having  been  acknowledged  by  Margaret, 
duchess  of  Burgundy,  as  her  nephew,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  claim  the  crown  of  England,  and, 
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landing  in  Cornwall,  was  joined  by  some  thou- 
sands of  insurgents.  He  laid  siege  to  Exeter- 
out,  on  the  approach  of  the  royal  army,  fled  to 
Leaulieu  Abbey,  in  Hampshire,  which  sanctuary 
he  was  induced  to  quit  under  the  promise  of  a 
pardon,  and  was  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
He  was  there  treated  as  an  impostor,  and  even- 
tually, in  1499,  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered. Henry  VII.  published  an  alleged  con- 
fession of  the  captive,  purporting  that  he  was 
the  son  of  one  \V  arbeck  or  Osbeek,  a convert  ed 
Jew  of  Tournay;  but  many  have  asserted  that 
he  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Edward  IV. 

Warburton,  William,  tcor  -ber-ton,  a learned 
English  prelate,  who  was  brought  up  to  the 
profession  of  an  attorney,  which  he  relin- 
quished, and  after  going  'through  a course  of 
study  took  orders  without  having  received  a 
univeisity  education.  He  afterwards  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  by  mandamus  from  Cam- 
bridge. After  acquiring  a high  literary  reputa- 
tion by  liis  writings,  he  was  in  1759  consecrated 
bishop  of  Gloucester.  His  greatest  work  was 
the  “ Divine  Legation  of  Moses,”  in  which  ha 
defended  revelation  upon  the  grounds  of  reli- 
gious deism  by  admitting,  that  though  a future 
state  made  no  part  of  the  Jewish  legislator’s 
system,  yet  that  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  scheme 
is  capable  of  a moral  demonstration.  This 
work  was,  however,  attacked  with  great  vio- 
lence, to  which  Warburton  replied  with  haugh- 
tiness and  asperity.  Prior  in  point  of  publica- 
tion, but  next  in  ability,  was  the  “Alliance 
betwixt  Church  and  State,”  in  which  his  object 
was  to  prove  the  necessity  of  religious  estab- 
lishments. Besides  these  works,  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton printed  a discourse  entitled,  “ Julian,  ora 
Discourse  concerning  the  Earthquake  and  Fiery 
Eruptions  which  defeated  that  Emperor's 
attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,” 

“ Sermons,”  “ A view  of  Lord  Bolingbroke’s 
Philosophy,”  a “ Tract  on  the  Lord’s  Supper,”  a 
“ Treatise  against  the  Methodists  on  the  Doc- 
trine of  Grace,”  and  several  miscellaneous 
pieces.  His  friend  Bishop  Hurd  published  a 
complete  edition  of  his  works  in  1788.  Pope 
left  him  the  copyright  of  his  works,  which 
Warburton  printed,  with  notes.  He  also  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Shakspere,  which  was  his 
worst  performance  in  literature,  b.  at  Newark, 
169S ; d.  1779. 

Warburton,  Eliot  Bartholomew  George,  a 
modern  Irish  author,  who  studied  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  was  also  called  to  the 
bar,  but  did  not  practise,  having  resolved  to 
devote  his  attention  to  his  estates  in  the  county 
Galway.  His  first  appearance  as  an  author  was 
made  in  1845,  with  the  production  of  a fine 
work  of  travel,  entitled  “ The  Crescent  and  the 
Cross.”  “ Prince  Rupert  and  the  Cavaliers” 
succeeded  in  1849.  “ Reginald  Hastings,”  a 

novel,  the  action  of  which  was  laid  in  the  time 
of  the  civil  war  under  Charles  I.,  was  his  third 
publication.  “ Darien,  or  the  Merchant  Prince,” 
was  given  to  the  public  after  his  death.  It  is 
an  exciting  narrative  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
colony  founded  in  South  America  by  Paterson. 
Eliot  Warburton  was  lost  in  the  Amazon,  1852; 
d.  in  Ireland,  1810. 

Ward,  Samuel,  icatcrd,  a learned  English 
divine,  who,  in  1609,  became  master  of  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  one  of 
the  divines  sent  to  the  synod  of  Dort,  where 
his  opinions  with  respect  to  the  Calvinistic 
doctrines,  which  he  had  before  rigorously  main- 
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tained,  were  changed.  He  was  imprisoned  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  He  wrote 
some  theological  pieces,  and  several  of  his  let- 
ters are  included  in  the  collection  of  Archbishop 
Usher,  d.  1643. 

Ward,  Seth,  a learned  English  divine  and 
mathematician,  who  obtained  a fellowship  at 
Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
was  deprived  for  refusing  to  subscribe  to  the 
“ Solemn  League  and  Covenant but  he  after- 
wards went  to  Oxford,  and  was  appointed 
Savilian  professor  of  astronomy.  In  1661  he 
became  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the 
year  following  bishop  of  Exeter;  whence,  in 
1667,  he  was  translated  to  Salisbury.  His  most 
important  works  were,  “On  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,”  “ A Lecture  on  Comets,”  “ Geome- 
trical Astronomy,”  “ Exercitation  on  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Hobbes,”  “ Discourse  on  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God.”  b.  at  Buntingford, 
Herts,  1617;  d.  1689. 

Ward,  Edward,  an  English  author,  who  wrote 
“ The  London  Spy,”  and  turned  “ Don  Quixote” 
into  Hudibrastic  verse,  b.  about  1667;  d.  1731. 

Ward,  John,  an  English  writer,  who,  in  1720, 
became  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Gresham  College. 
He  was  admitted  a member  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1723,  and  became  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
in  1752;  in  the  following  year  becoming  a 
trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  on  its  establish- 
ment. He  wrote,  among  other  works,  “ The 
Lives  of  the  Gresham  Professors,”  “ Lectures 
on  Oratory,”  “ Dissertations  on  Difficult  Pas- 
sages of  Scripture.”  b.  in  London,  1679 ; d.  1758. 

Ward,  James,  an  English  artist,  who  excelled 
in  depicting  scenes  of  animal  and  rural  life. 
He  also  attempted  historical  and  allegorical 
subjects,  but  experienced  a decided  failure. 
He  was  elected  R.A.  in  1811.  n.  1770 ; d.  1859. 

Ward,  Robert  Plumer,  an  English  statesman 
and  writer,  who  was  educated  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  obtained  a Welsh  judgeship  ; but 
about  1806  relinquished  the  law  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  under-secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  and  subsequently  served  as  lord  of  the 
Admiralty  and  as  clerk  of  the  Ordnance.  His 
leisure  was  devoted  to  literature,  in  which  he 
produced,  among  other  works,  “ History  of  the 
Law  of  Nations  in  Europe,  from  the  time  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  age  of  Grotius,” 
“ Historical  Essay  on  the  Revolution  of  1688," 
“ Illustrations  of  Human  Life,”  and  the  novels 
of  “ De  Vere,”  “Tremaine,”  and  “De  Clifford.” 
After  his  death,  his  “ Diary  from  the  Years  1809 
to  1820”  was  published,  e.  at  Gibraltar,  1765; 
d.  1816. 

Ward,  Edward  Matthew,  a modern  English 
artist,  who  became  a student  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy in  1834.  Two  years  afterwards  he  repaired 
to  Home,  where  he  resided  till  1839,  and,  on  his 
homeward  journey,  visited  Munich,  where  he 
made  a brief  sojourn,  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing from  Cornelius,  the  great  German  painter, 
instruction  in  fresco.  In  1840  he  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  a “ King  Lear.”  His  first 
success  was  obtained  in  1843,  by  his  painting 
called  “ Dr.  Johnson  perusing  the  Manuscript 
of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.”  After  this  time,  his 
works  attracted  the  attention  of  art-patrons  and 
the  public;  and  lie  continued  to  increase  in  skill 
and  power  as  an  artist  with  every  fresh  effort. 
His  best  productions  may  be  cited  as  being, 
“Scene  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  Ante-room  in 
1748,”  “ The  Royal  Family  of  France  in  the 
Prison  of  the  Temple,”  “ The  Last  Sleep  of 
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Argvle,”  and  “ Charlotte  Corday  going  to  Exe- 
cution.” He  was  one  of  the  English  artists 
selected  to  decorate  the  palace  of  Westminster 
with  pictures.  He  became  A. R.A.  in  1847,  and 
R.A.  in  1855.  b.  in  London,  1816. 

Wardlaw,  Henry,  wawrd'-law,  bishop  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  and  founder  of  the  university  there, 
was  preferred  to  that  see  by  pope  Benedict  XIII. 
in  1404.  Though  a man  of  strict  morals  and 
great  simplicity  of  character,  he  was  a still 
greater  enemy  to  what  he  believed  to  be  heresy 
than  to  immorality,  and  accordingly  condemned 
to  the  stake  those  who  questioned  the  doctrines 
of  the  Romish  church,  d.  1440. 

Wardlaw,  Ralph,  a Scotch  divine,  who  be- 
came professor  of  theology  in  the  Independent 
Academy  of  Glasgow,  lie  wrote  a large  num 
ber  of  sermons  and  essays  upon  theological 
subjects,  b.  at  Dalkeith,  1779 ; d.  1853. 

Ware,  Sir  James,  ivair , an  eminent  Irish  an- 
tiquarian writer,  who,  in  1629,  was  knighted  by 
the  lords  justices,  and  subsequently  succeeded 
his  father  as  auditor-general  of  Ireland.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1641,  he  went 
to  England  upon  a mission  to  Charles  I.,  at 
Oxford;  but  on  his  return  voyage  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  was  sent  to  the  Tower  by  the 
Parliament.  Released  a few  months  afterwards, 
he  returned  to  Dublin,  but,  in  1619,  went  to 
France.  At  the  Restoration  he  recovered  his 
offices.  He  wrote,  among  other  important 
works,  “ History  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland,” 
and  “Annals  of  the  Reigns  of  Henry  VII., 
Henry  VIII.,  and  Edward  VI.”  b.  at  Dublin, 
1594 ; d.  at  the  same  city,  1666. 

Ware,  James,  an  eminent  surgeon  and  ocu- 
list, who,  after  having  been  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  at  Cambridge,  practised  in  the  metro- 
polis and  attained  a first-rate  reputation.  He 
wrote,  among  other  works,  “Observations  on 
Ophthalmia,”  “ Remarks  on  Fistula  Laehry- 
malis,”  and  “ Chirurgical  Observations.” 
B.  1756;  D.  1815. 

Wargentin,  Peter  William,  war' -gen-tin,  a 
Swedish  mathematician,  who  constructed  tables 
of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  wrote  several 
papers  in  the  “ Transactions”  of  the  Academy 
of  Stockholm.  He  was  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  b.  at  Stockholm,  1717 ; 
d.  at  the  same  city,  17S3. 

Warham,  William,  wor'-am,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish prelate  and  statesman,  who,  in  1493,  was 
sent  upon  an  embassy  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  on  his  return  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric 
of  London.  He  was  also  made  lord  chancellor, 
and  in  1504  translated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
In  the  chancellorship,  however,  he  was  sup- 
planted by  King  Henry  VIII. 's  favourite,  Wol- 
sey,  at  whose  fall  he  was  again  offered  the 
office,  which  he  refused.  Erasmus,  of  whom  he 
was  the  patron,  dedicated  to  the  archbishop  his 
edition  of  the  writings  of  St.  Jerome,  b.  at 
Okeley,  Hampshire,  at  the  close  of  the  15th 
century;  d.  near  Canterbury,  1532. 

Warin,  John,  var'-in,  a Flemish  sculptor  and 
engraver,  who  was  employed  in  the  mint  at 
Paris,  where  he  engraved  the  seal  for  the 
French  Academy,  which  is  considered  as  his 
masterpiece.  The  subject  is  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
He  also  executed  two  busts  in  bronze  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  other  fine  works,  n.  1604;  poisoned, 
1672. 

Waring,  Edward,  wair'-ing,  a learned  Eng- 
lish mathematician,  who,  in  1760,  was  ap- 
pointed Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics  at 
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the  university  of  Cambridge.  His  most  im- 
portant, works  were,  “Miscellanea  Analytica,” 
a treatise  of  the  highest  order  in  abstruse  ma- 
thematics; some  papers  in  the  “ Philosophical 
Transactions,”  “ Proprietates  Algebraicarum 
Curvarum,”  and  “ Meditationes  Analytical,”  &c. 
B.  near  Shrewsbury,  1730;  d.  at  Cambridge,  1793. 

Warner,  Ferdinando,  wawr'-ner,  an  English 
divine,  who  wrote  “ An  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  “Memoirs  ot  Sir 
Thomas  More,”  “History  of  the  Irish  Ee- 
hellion,”  &c.  b.  1703;  d.  1767. 

AVarner,  John,  an  English  divine  and  writer, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  chaplain  to  the  English 
embassy  at  Paris,  and  wrote  a learned  tract  on 
the  pronunciation  of  Greek,  entitled  “ Metron- 
ariston.”  He  also  translated  the  “ Life  of  Friar 
Gerund”  from  the  Spanish,  b,  1736;  u.  1800. 

Warner,  Richard,  an  English  botanist,  who 
published  “ Plantas  Woodl'ordienses,  or  a Cata- 
logue of  Plants  growing  about.  Woodford  in 
Essex.”  He  was  also  the  author  of  a letter  to 
Garrick,  on  a glossary  to  Shakspere,  a subject.  | 
with  which  he  was  profoundly  acquainted,  and 
translated  some  of  the  comedies  of  Plautus. 
He  bequeathed  his  valuable  library  to  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxford,  where  he  had  received 
his  education,  b.  1711;  d.  1775. 

Warren,  Sir  Peter,  wor'-ren , an  able  English 
admiral,  entered  the  navy  when  young,  and 
gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  commodore.  In 
1715  he  commanded  a squadron,  with  which  he 
attacked  and  took  possession  of  Louisbourg; 
and  in  1717  engaged  a French  squadron,  which 
he  completely  defeated,  capturing  several  of' 
their  men-of-war.  This  last  exploit  rendered 
him  very  popular,  and  he  was  elected  M.P.  for 
Westminster,  b.  in  Ireland,  1703 ; d.  1752. 

Warren,  Sir  John  Borlase,  an  English  ad- 
miral, who  served  under  Lord  Howe  upon  the 
American  station.  In  1797  he  defeated  a small 
naval  force  which  had  been  sent  by  the  French 
to  invade  Ireland.  On  that  occasion  he  cap- 
tured a line-of-battle  ship  and  three  frigates. 
He  was  subsequently  appointed  ambassador  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and,  in  1812,  for  a short  period 
commanded  on  the  coast  of  America.  He  was 
a member  of  four  Parliaments,  having  repre- 
sented Great  Marlow  in  those  of  1774  and  1780, 
and  Nottingham  in  those  of  1796  and  1S02. 
B.  1754;  D.  1822. 

AVarren,  Charles,  an  eminent  engraver,  who 
for  many  years  held  a distinguished  rank  in  his 
profession,  and  was  the  first  who  successfully 
overcame  the  difficulties  of  engraving  on  steel. 
b.  in  London ; d.  1823. 

Warren,  Samuel,  a modern  English  novelist 
and  lawyer,  who  acquired  a reputation  in  light 
literature,  as  the  author  of  “Passages  from  the 
Diary  of  a Late  Physician,”  “Ten  Thousand  a 
Year,”  “Now  and  Then,”  &c.  As  a writer  upon 
subjects  connected  with  his  profession,  he  pro- 
duced “ A Popular  and  Practical  Introduction 
to  Law  Studies,”  an  abridged  edition  of  Black- 
stone’s  Commentaries,  and  “ The  Law  and  Prac- 
tice of  Election  Committees.”  In  1856  ho  en- 
tered Parliament,  enrolling  himself  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Conservative  party ; became  recorder  of 
Hull  in  1854,  and  a Commissioner  in  Lunacy  in 
1859.  b.  1807. 

AVarton,  Thomas,  « -av-r-ton,  an  English 
divine  and  poet,  who  became  professor  of 
poetry  in  the  university  of  Oxford.  J Ms  poems 
are  pleasing,  n.  in  Surrey,  1637 ; d.  1715. 
AVarton,  Joseph,  a learned  English  divine 
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and  poet,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  who  pro- 
duced a volume  of  odes;  a translation  of  Vir- 
gil, with  notes;  and  an  “Essay  on  the  Genius 

m^D^isoo  °f  Pope'”  B‘ at  JDunsfordj  Surrey, 

AVarton,  Thomas,  an  English  divine,  poet, 
and  critic,  was  brother  of  the  preceding,  and 
m 17o7  became  professor  of  poetry  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  in  1771  was  presented 
to  the  vicarage  of  Kiddington,  in  Oxfordshire, 
ot  which  parish  he  wrote  an  account,  as  the* 
commencement  of  a history  of  the  county, 
which,  however,  was  never  carried  out.  In 
1785  Mr.  AVarton  was  appointed  poet  laureate 
and  also  Camden  professor  of  modern  history 
at  Oxford.  He  wrote  some  elegant  poems;  a 

History  of  English  Poetry,”  a very  learned 
work;  the  “Lives  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope  and  Dr. 
Bathurst,”  “Notes  on  Milton’s  smaller  Poems,” 

‘ Observations  on  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queen,”  Ac 
b.  at  Basingstoke,  1728;  d.  1790. 

AVarwick,  Ilichard  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of, 
wor'-ik,  called  “the  Good,”  was  sent  to  France 
in  1412,  at  the  head  of  6000  men,  and  when  the 
duke  of  Bedford  returned  to  England,  was 
appointed  regent  of  France,  retaining  the  title 
until  the  duke  ot  Bedford’s  return,  in  1428. 
He  was  next  summoned  to  England  by  the 
council,  and  appointed  governor  of  Henry  AH. 
He  was  again  sent  to  France  as  regent  in  1437 
and  remained  in  that  station  untiUiis  death  at 
the  castle  of  Rouen,  in  1439. 

AArARwicK,  Henry  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  and 
Duke  of,  was  nominated  premier  earl  of  Eng- 
land by  Henry  VI.  in  1444,  and  was,  in  the 
following  year,  crowned  by  Henry  himself, 
king  of  the  islands  of  AVight-,  Jersey,  and 
Guernsey.  He  did  not  remain  long  in  enjoy- 
ment of  these  great  honours,  as  he  died  in  1445. 

AVarwick,  Bichard  Nevil,  Earl  of,  sumamed 
the  “ King-maker.”  AVliile  Lord  Richard  Nevil, 
he  signalized  himself  in  the  expedition  to  the 
Scottish  frontier  in  1448.  In  1455  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  duke  of  York ; and  to  his 
bravery  was  chiefly  due  the  gaining  of  the 
battle  of  St.  Albans  in  the  same  year.  He  was 
immediately  afterwards  appointed  governor  of 
Calais;  and,  while  holding  that  office,  defeated 
the  fleet  of  the  free  town  of  Liibeck,  capturing 
six  of  the  vessels.  In  1460  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  1500  followers,  and,  on  gaining  Lon- 
don, his  army  had  increased  to  40,000  men. 
At  the  battle  of  Northampton,  which  was 
fought  in  the  same  year,  the  Lancastrians  were 
defeated,  and  Henry  VI.  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Yorkists,  of  which  party  AVarwick  was  the 
main  support.  Queen  Margaret,  however,  de- 
feated the  Yorkists  at  AVakclield,  and  again 
near  St.  Albans;  in  which  latter  battle  AVar- 
wick commanded.  In  1461  Henry  AH.  regained 
his  liberty,  but  was  compelled  to  retire  with 
his  army  to  the  north,  before  the  superior 
forces  of  AAkmviek  and  Edward  duke  of  York. 
Edward  entered  London  with  AVarwick,  and 
was  proclaimed  king  as  Edward  IV.  The  earl 
next  commanded  the  main  body  of  the  Yorkist 
army  at  the  battle  of  Towton,  in  Yorkshire, 
when  the  Lancastrians  were  defeated.  After 
performing  a series  of  brilliant  services  in  the 
cause  of  the  new  king,  and  conducting  Henry 
A' I.  to  the  Tower  of  London,  lie  was  rewarded 
with  the  highest  honours,  and  indeed  beeamo 
the  ruler  of  the  king  and  the  kingdom  Edward 
IV.,  however,  growing  uneasy  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  haughty  earl,  formed  connexions 
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by  marriage,  and  raised  to  his  favour  persons 
adverse  to  Warwick,  who,  in  turn,  excited  re- 
volts in  the  kingdom,  and,  at  the  battle  of 
Olney,  took  Edward  prisoner.  On  the  after- 
success  of  the  royalists,  Warwick  fled  to  France, 
where,  meeting  Margaret  of  Anjou,  wife  of 
Henry  VI.,  a reconciliation  was  effected,  which 
was  strengthened  by  the  marriage  of  the 
queen’s  son,  Prince  Edward,  to  Anne,  the 
daughter  of  Warwick.  Soon  afterwards  War- 
wick invaded  England;  and  Edward  IV.  hav- 
ing fled  to  Holland,  he  proclaimed  Henry  VI., 
who  had  been  released  from  the  Tower,  king  of 
England.  The  earl  was  appointed  chamberlain 
and  lord  high  admiral  of  England.  But  in 
1471  Edward  IV.,  assisted  by  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, landed  in  Yorkshire,  and  gathering  to- 
gether an  army,  met  the  Lancastrians,  under 
Warwick,  at  Barnet,  when  they  were  totally 
defeated,  Warwick  perishing  in  the  fight.  His 
remains  were  exhibited  during  three  days  in 
St.  Paul’s,  and  then  buried  in  Berkshire,  b.  about 
1420. 

Warwick,  Sir  Philip,  an  English  politician, 
who,  in  1646,  was  appointed  one  of  the  king’s 
commissioners  to  treat  with  Parliament  for  the 
surrender  of  Oxford,  and  was  afterwards  made 
secretary  to  Charles  I.  At  the  Restoration  he 
became  member  for  Westminster,  and  was 
knighted.  He  wrote  “Memoirs  of  Charles  I.” 
B.  in  London,  1608;  d.  1682. 

Wasa  or  Vasa.  (See  Gustavus  I.  of  Sweden.) 

Washington,  George, wash! -ing -ton, the  cele- 
brated' American  patriot,  was  descended  from 
a family  which  had  gone  from  Northamp- 
ton, in  England,  to  settle  in  Virginia.  His 
father,  Mr.  Augustine  Washington,  a man  of 
considerable  landed  property,  died  when  George, 
who  was  his  eldest  son  by  a second  marriage, 
was  in  his  11th  year.  His  education,  obtained 
at  an  ordinary  school,  comprised  little  more 
than  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ; but  be- 
tween his  14th  and  16th  years  he  studied  geo- 
metry and  surveying,  in  which  he  made  con- 
siderable progress.  In  his  16th  year  he  left 
school,  and  having  devoted  his  attention  to 
mathematics  and  practical  surveying,  was  em- 
ployed by  Lord  Fairfax  to  survey  his  property 
in  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  In  his  19th  year 
he  was  appointed  major  in  the  provincial  militia, 
in  which  capacity  he  was  sent  by  General 
Dinwiddie,  in  1753,  to  the  French  commander 
on  the  Ohio,  to  complain  of  the  inroads  that 
had  been  made,  in  violation  of  the  treaties  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  About  this  time  he 
came  into  collision  with,  and  defeated,  a small 
detachment  of  the  French  forces,  for  which  he 
was  thanked  by  the  House  of  Burgesses.  In 
1755  he  served  as  colonel  under  the  unfortunate 
General  Braddoek;  on  which  occasion  he  ex- 
hibited proofs  of  his  military  courage  and  skill, 
particularly  in  conducting  the  retreat  of  the 
army,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Mononga- 
hela.  He  held  the  command  of  the  Virginian 
troops  till  1758,  when  he  gave  in  his  resigna- 
tion on  account  of  ill-health.  He  next  served 
his  country  as  a senator.  When  the  breach 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  became 
widened  by  mutual  animosity  beyond  all  pros- 
pect of  reconciliation,  the  eyes  of  his  country- 
men were  fixed  upon  Washington ; and  accord- 
ingly, in  June,  1775,  he  took  the  command  of 
the  army  of  America,  at  Cambridge,  in  New 
England.  The  particulars  of  that  great  revo- 
lution it  is  impossible  here  to  give  in  detail. 
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The  history  of  Washington,  from  this  period, 
is  the  history  of  the  American  war,  and  must 
necessarily  be  voluminous.  Suffice  it  to  ob- 
serve, that  he  created  the  American  army ; with 
the  assistance  of  French  forces,  fought  the 
English  generals  Howe,  Clinton,  Burgoyne, 
and  Cornwallis,  with  various  results ; till, 
finally,  he  invested  Cornwallis  in  Yorktown, 
and  caused  him  to  capitulate.  To  his  intre- 
pidity, prudence,  and  moderation  the  Ame- 
ricans were  almost  wholly  indebted  for  the  in- 
dependence which  was  secured  to  them  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  1783.  Soon  after 
this  event,  Washington  resigned  his  commis- 
sion to  Congress,  and  in  his  address  on  that  oc- 
casion, the  magnanimity  of  the  hero  was 
blended  with  the  wisdom  of  the  philosopher. 
He  returned  to  his  seat  at  Mount  Vernon,  like 
Cincinnatus,  and  set  himself  to  complete  those 
favourite  improvements  in  agriculture  which 
had  been  suspended.  In  1789  he  was  elected 
as  the  president  of  the  United  States.  His 
government  was  marked  by  that  well-tempered 
prudence  which  distinguished  all  his  conduct. 
Having  been  re-elected  as  president,  he  held 
office  till  1797,  when  he  again  retired  to  his 
estate  at  Mount  Vernon.  One  of  the  most 
satisfactory  estimates  of  the  character  and  in- 
tellect of  the  American  patriot  is  that  of  Pre- 
sident Jefferson,  who  says,  “ His  mind  was 
great  and  powerful,  without  being  of  the  very 
first  order ; his  penetration  strong,  though  not 
so  acute  as  that  of  a Newton,  Bacon,  or  Locke; 
and,  as  far  as  he  saw,  no  judgment  was  ever 
sounder.  It  was  slow  in  operation,  being  little 
aided  by  invention  or  imagination,  but  sure  in 
conclusion.  Hence  the  common  remark  of  his 
officers  of  the  advantages  he  derived  from 
councils  of  war,  where  hearing  all  suggestions, 
he  selected  whatever  was  best;  and  certainly 
no  general  ever  planned  his  battles  more  judi- 
ciously; but,  if  deranged  during  the  course  of 
action,  if  any  member  of  his  plan  was  dis- 
arranged by  sudden  circumstances,  he  was 
slow  in  a readjustment.  The  consequence  was, 
that  he  often  failed  in  the  field,  and  rarely 
against  an  enemy  in  station,  as  at  Boston  and 
York.  He  was  incapable  of  fear,  meeting  per- 
sonal danger  with  the  calmest  unconcern.  Per- 
haps the  strongest  feature  in  his  character  was 
prudence,  never  acting  until  every  circumstance, 
every  consideration,  was  maturely  weighed; 
refraining,  if  he  saw  a doubt ; but,  when  once 
decided,  going  through  with  his  purpose,  what- 
ever obstacles  opposed.  His  integrity  was  the 
most  pure,  his  justice  the  most  inflexible,  I 
have  ever  known;  no  motives  of  interest  or 
consanguinity,  of  friendship  or  hatred,  being 
able  to  bias  his  decision.  He  was,  indeed,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  a wise,  a good,  and  a 
great  man.  His  temper  was  naturally  irrit- 
able and  high-toned ; but  reflection  and  resolu- 
tion had  obtained  a firm  and  habitual  ascen- 
dancy over  it.  . . . His  person  was  fine, 
his  stature  exactly  what  one  could  wish.  Al- 
though in  the  circle  of  his  friends,  where  he 
might  be  unreserved  with  safety,  ho  took  a 
free  share  in  conversation,  his  colloquial  talents 
were  not  above  mediocrity,  possessing  neither 
copiousness  of  ideas  nor  ilucncy  of  words.  In 
public,  when  called  on  for  a sudden  opinion, 
he  was  unready,  short,  and  embarrassed.  Yet 
he  wrote  readily,  rather  diffusely,  in  an  easy 
and  correct  style.  He  read  little,  and  that  only 
in  agriculture  and  English  history.”  b.  at 
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Bridges  Creek,  Westmoreland  county,  Virginia, 
1732;  d.  at  Mount  Vernon,  Virginia,  1799. 

Wasse,  Christopher,  tcass,  a learned  English 
writer,  who  translated  Grotius’s  Catechism 
into  Greek  verse,  and  the  same  author’s  “ Cync- 
geticon”  into  English,  d.  1690. 

Watelet,  Claude  Henry,  vat'-lai,  a learned 
French  writer  upon  art  subjects,  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy  and  of  several 
foreign  societies,  and  was  a receiver-general  of 
the  finances.  He  wrote  a poem  on  the  “ Art  of 
Painting,”  comedies,  and  other  pieces ; but  his 
principal  work  was  a “Dictionary  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  and  Engraving.”  u.  at  Paris,  1718 ; 
d.  1786. 

Watekland,  Daniel,  waw'-ter-land,  a learned 
English  theologian,  who  became  archdeacon  of 
Middlesex  and  a canon  of  Windsor.  His  prin- 
cipal works  were  a “ Vindication  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity”  against  Dr.  Clarke,  a 
“ Treatise  on  the  Eucharist,”  and  a “History  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed.”  b.  in  Lincolnshire, 
1683 ; n.  in  London,  1740. 

Wateeton,  Charles,  warn' -ter -ton,  a famous 
naturalist  who  spent  many  years  in  the  western 
world,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels, 
called  “ Wanderings  in  South  America.”  b. 
near  Wakefield,  1782 ; d.  1865. 

Watson-,  John,  wot -son,  a learned  English 
relate,  who  at  first  practised  as  a physician, 
ut,  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  took 
orders.  In  1572  he  became  dean,  and  in  1580 
bishop  of  Winchester.  He  wrote  a Latin  tra- 
gedy, entitled  “ Absalom.”  b.  at  Ringworth, 
Worcestershire,  about  1520;  d.  1589. 

Watson,  David,  a learned  Scotch  writer, 
who  became  professor  of  theology  at  St.  An- 
drew’s ; but  in  1747  he  left  that  university  and 
repaired  to  London.  He  published  a literal 
translation  of  Horace,  with  notes,  b.  in  Scot- 
land, 1710;  d.  in  London,  1756. 

Watson,  Charles,  an  English  naval  com- 
mander, who,  after  gaining  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral  by  his  distinguished  services  against 
the  French,  was,  in  1754,  appointed  to  co- 
operate with  Clive  in  the  East  Indies.  He  took 
Fort  Geriah,  and  assisted  Clive  to  capture 
Chaudernagore,  the  principal  fortress  of  the 
French  in  Bengal;  but  fell  a victim  to  the 
climate  shortly  afterwards,  b.  1714;  n.  1757. 
The  East  India  Company  erected  a monument 
to  him  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Watson,  Robert,  a Scotch  divine  and  his- 
torian, who  became  doctor  of  laws,  and  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres  at  St.  An- 
drew’s, and  lastly  principal  of  the  United  Col- 
lege. He  wrote  the  “History  of  the  Reign  of 
Philip  III.  of  Spain.”  b.  at  St.  Andrew’s, 
Scotland,  about  1730;  n.  about  1780. 

Watson,  Sir  William,  an  eminent  English 
physician  and  botanist,  who  in  1741  was  ad- 
mitted a member  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  whose 
volumes  lie  communicated  many  valuable 
papers  on  botany  and  electricity.  In  1786  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  his 
majesty.  His  tracts  on  Electricity  contain 
some  valuable  facts,  b.  in  London,  about  1720; 
d.  in  the  same  city,  1787. 

Watson,  Richard,  a distinguished  English 
prelate,  was  a native  of  Heversham,  in  West- 
moreland; became  a sizar,  and  afterwards  a 
fellow,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  was 
chosen  in  1764  to  fill  the  chair  of  chemistry; 
and  in  1771  succeeded  to  that  of  divinity.  He 
displayed  his  political  opinions  in  a sermon 
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preached  before  the  university,  which  was 
printed  under  the  title  of  the  “ Principles  of 
the  Revolution  Vindicated,”  and  excited  an  un- 
usual degree  of  public  attention.  In  1776  he 
printed  “ An  Apology  for  Christianity,”  which 
lie  addressed  to  Gibbon.  In  1782  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Llandaff,  with  permission  to  hold  the 
archdeaconry  of  Ely,  his  professorship,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  preferments.  On  this  pro- 
motion, he  published  a letter  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  containing  a plan  for  equalizing 
church  revenues.  In  1796  appeared  his  “Apo- 
logy for  the  Bible,”  written  in  answer  to 
Payne’s  “Age  of  Reason.”  He  was  also  the 
author  of  “ Chemical  Essays,”  “ Sermons,”  and 
“ Theological  Essays.”  b.  1737;  d.  1816. 

Watt,  James,  wot,  a celebrated  Scotch  me- 
chanician, aud  the  great  improver  of  the  steam- 
engine.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he  was  “ no 
common  child;”  in  his  6tli  year  he  solved  a 
geometrical  problem;  when  he  had  attained 
his  14th,  his  mind  was  continually  occupied 
with  the  prosecution  of  experiments  in  natural 
philosophy.  According  to  Arago,  the  celebrity 
which  was  to  become  attached  to  his  name  as 
the  improver  of  the  steam-engine  was  fore- 
shadowed in  his  earliest  youth,  it  being  cus- 
tomary with  him  to  sit  watching  the  exit  of 
steam  from  the  mouth  of  a kettle,  and  to  ex- 
periment on  the  stream  of  vapour  by  making 
use  of  a teacup  as  a condenser.  Under  the 
paternal  roof  he  acquired  considerable  skill  in 
making  and  repairing  the  astronomical  instru- 
ments used  by  mariners,  his  father  vending 
those  and  other  articles  to  the  owners  and  cap- 
tains of  shipping  in  the  port  of  Greenock.  In 
his  18th  year  be  went  to  Glasgow,  where  he  re- 
sided during  a year,  and  then  proceeded  to 
London,  in  order  to  acquire  some  better  in- 
struction in  his  business  of  mathematical  in- 
strument-maker than  could  be  obtained  in 
Scotland.  He  obtained  an  introduction  to 
some  eminent  makers,  and  so  assiduous  was 
his  application,  that  in  a year  he  was  enabled 
to  write  to  his  family  “ that  he  could  construct 
a brass  sector  with  a French  joint,  which  is 
reckoned  as  nice  a piece  of  framing  work  as  is 
in  the  trade.”  In  1756  he  returned  to  Glas- 
gow, where,  under  the  patronage  of  the  uni- 
versity, he  set  up  in  business.  It  was  not  alone 
as  an  expert  and  able  artificer  that  he  won  the 
attention  of  the  scientific  gentlemen  of  Glas- 
gow; he  was  likewise  an  accomplished  natural 
philosopher.  His  leisure  was  also  devoted  to 
mathematical  inquiry,  and  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  German  and  Italian  languages.  Having, 
during  many  years,  earnestly  investigated  the 
properties  and  powers  of  steam,  chiefly  with 
the  view  of  applying  it  to  the  moving  ot  wheel 
carriages,  he  began  his  immortal  discoveries  by 
improving  Newcomen’s  steam-engine.  He  in- 
vented  a means  of  condensing  the  steam  in  a 
separate  chamber,  and  devised  a plan,  remark- 
able for  its  ingenuity  and  simplicity,  by  which 
ho  was  enabled  to  obtain  a high  and  uniform 
temperature  in  the  cylinder.  Between  the 
years  1765-69  he  continued  his  improvements, 
taking  out  patents  for  the  most  matured  of 
them.  He  had  some  time  previously  occupied 
himself  with  surveying  and  civil-engineering 
work ; and  having  given  up  his  instruments 
making  business,  resolved  to  make  these 
avocations  his  pursuit;  accordingly,  he  was 
engaged  to  survey  a projected  canal  between 
I tho  Forth  and  tho  Clyde,  another  from  the 
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Monkland  coal-mines  to  Glasgow,  and  also  to 
devise  improvements  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Clyde,  the  Crinan  canal,  as  well  as  in  the  har- 
bours of  Port  Glasgow,  Greenock,  and  Ayr. 
Early  in  the  year  1774  he  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  Matthew  Boulton,  in  whose  great 
factory  at  Soho  he  found  those  facilities  which 
were  requisite  to  enable  him  to  perfect  and 
manufacture  his  improved  steam-engines.  The 
energy  and  business  talents  of  Boulton  were 
also  admirably  calculated  to  smooth  away  the 
obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  extensive 
introduction  of  the  new  engines.  The  narrow 
limits  of  this  notice  will  not  admit  of  a detailed 
account  being  given  of  all  the  progressive  im- 
provements made  by  the  mechanical  genius  of 
Watt,  aided  by  the  commercial  tact  of  his 
partner;  it  will  suffice  to  say,  that,  after 
twenty  years  of  enlightened  activity,  the  splen- 
did result  of  his  labours— the  perfect  machine 
—was  produced.  By  the  year  1S00,  at  which  time 
he  retired  from  business,  the  steam-engine  was 
in  general  use  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom. Among  the  less-elaborated  inventions 
which  emanated  from  him  may  be  cited  the 
copying-press ; a steam-drying  machine ; im- 
provements in  bleaching,  principally  derived 
from  the  great  French  chemist  Berthollet ; and 
a machine  for  copying  sculpture,  which  last 
was  matured  after  he  had  entered  his  80th 
year.  He  revised  and  annotated  the  articles 
“ Steam”  and  “ Steam-engine”  for  the  “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,”  and  was  the  author  of  a 
valuable  mass  of  correspondence  relative  to  his 
different  inventions,  which  was  published  by 
his  relative,  James  Patrick  Muirhead.  By 
many  of  the  most  competent  judges  Watt  has 
been  admitted  to  have  been  an  original  and  en- 
lightened speculator  upon  the  true  theory  of 
the  composition  of  water,  a discovery  which 
has  also  been  claimed  for  Lavoisier  and  Caven- 
dish. In  an  eulogium  upon  Watt  by  Lord  Jef- 
frey, the  writer  observes,  “It  was  by  his  inven- 
tions that  the  action  of  the  steam-engine  was 
so  regulated  as  to  make  it  capable  of  being 
applied  to  the  finest  and  most  delicate  manu- 
factures, and  its  power  so  increased  as  to  set 
weight  and  solidity  at  defiance."  Watt  was  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and 
Edinburgh,  a correspondent  of  the  French  In- 
stitute, and  was  enrolled  among  the  associates 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  A statue 
to  his  memory  was  set  up  in  Westminster 
Abbey  in  1824.  Statues  in  his  honour  have 
likewise  been  erected  at  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
and  Greenock.  In  the  eloquent  words  of  Lord 
Brougham,  he  was  one  “ who,  directing  the 
force  of  an  original  genius,  early  exercised  in 
philosophic  research,  to  the  improvement  of 
the  steam-engine,  enlarged  the  resources  of  his 
country,  increased  the  power  of  man,  and  rose 
to  an  eminent  place  among  the  illustrious  fol- 
lowers of  science  and  the  real  benefactors  of  the 
world."  n.  at  Greenock,  1736 ; d.  at  Heath- 
field,  near  Soho,  1819. 

Watt,  James,  son  of  the  preceding,  distin- 
guished himself  as  a constructor  and  improver 
of  engines  for  steam  navigation.  He  gave 
some  assistance  to  Fulton,  who  afterwards  intro- 
duced steam  navigation  into  America ; and,  in 
1817,  made  a voyage  to  Holland  on  board  a 
steamer  the  engines  of  which  were  manufac- 
tured at  the  Soho  works,  of  which  he  was  at 
the  head.  This  was  the  first  steam-vessel  that 
had  left  an  English  port.  He  was  the  author 
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of  a memoir  of  his  father,  in  the  supplement 
to  the  “ Encyclopaedia  Britannica.”  b.  1769 ; 
d.  at  Aston  Hall,  Warwickshire,  1843. 

Watt,  Gregory,  another  son  of  the  improver 
of  the  steam-engine.  Devoted  to  the  pursuits 
of  science  and  literature,  he  left  the  manage- 
ment of  the  great  Soho  manufactory  to  his  elder 
brother.  He  made  some  important  researches 
relative  to  the  formation  of  the  igneous  rocks, 
the  results  of  which  were  communicated  in  a 
memoir  to  the  Royal  Society,  e.  1777 ; d.  1804. 

Watt,  Robert,  a Scotch  bibliographer,  who 
produced  a valuable  work  of  reference,  entitled 
“Bibliotheca  Britannica;  or,  a General  Index 
to  British. and  Foreign  Literature.”  It  is  in 
two  parts : in  the  first  the  authors  are  arranged 
alphabetically,  their  productions  being  given  in 
chronological  order,  and  in  the  second,  the 
books  are  classed  according  to  their  subjects, 
references  being  supplied  to  the  first  part,  where 
they  are  to  be  found  under  their  author’s  name. 
He  practised  medicine  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, became  president  of  the  Faculty  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  and  produced 
some  important  works  on  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases,  b.  in  Ayrshire,  1774;  d.  at 
Glasgow,  1819. 

Watteatj,  Antoine,  wot'-to,  a celebrated 
French  artist,  who  was  at  first  a scene  painter; 
but,  having  received  instruction  from  Gillot,  he 
soon  excelled  his  master,  and  rising  to  a high 
reputation,  became  painter  to  the  king.  In 
1718  he  visited  England,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  quit  on  account  of  his  health.  He  depicted 
theatrical  scenes  and  rural  fetes,  also  marches 
and  encampments  of  soldiery.  “ Though,”  says 
Walpole,  “ he  fell  short  of  the  dignified  grace 
of  the  Italians,  there  is  an  easy  grace  in  his 
figures.”  b.  at  Valenciennes,  1684;  d.  1721. 

Watts,  Isaac,  roots,  a pious  English  dissenting 
divine,  who  in  1696  became  tutor  to  the  son  of 
Sir  John  Hartop,  and  two  years  later  was  chosen 
assistant  minister  to  the  Independent  congrega- 
tion in  Mark  Lane,  Loudon.  His  principal 
works  were,  “A  Treatise  on  Logic,”  an  “ Essay 
on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind,”  “Introduc- 
tion to  Astronomy  and  Geography,”  “ Hymns” 
and  a poetical  version  of  the  Psalms  usually 
sung  in  dissenting  congregations ; and  Poems, 
chiefly  religious,  b.  at  Southampton,  1674; 
d.  1768. 

Watts,  Alaric  Alexander,  a modern  English 
poetical  writer,  who,  in  early  life,  became  the 
literary  assistant  to  Crabbe,  the  writer  of  the 
“Technological  Dictionary,”  and  having  put 
forth  a small  collection  of  poems  in  1822,  which 
obtained  some  success,  he  was  appointed  editor 
of  the  “ Leeds  Intelligencer,”  and  subsequently 
of  the  “ Manchester  Courier.”  In  1825  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  “ Literary  Sou- 
venir,” which  was  continued  as  an  annual  until 
1836.  This  work  contained  contributions  by 
Campbell,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge,  and  was 
illustrated  by  Turner,  Leslie,  Roberts,  and  other 
eminent  artists,  the  engravings  being  executed 
by  Heath,  assisted  by  the  best  engravers  of  the 
day.  lie  also  attempted  to  establish  a fine-art 
journal,  called  “The  Poetical  Album;”  but  it 
ceased  to  appear  after  the  second  year.  In  1833 
he  commenced  the  “ United  Service  Gazette,”  of 
which  he  remained  the  editor  until  1843.  He 
was  subsequently  connected  with  the  “Standard” 
and  other  newspapers.  A collected  edition  of 
his  poetical  pieces  appeared  in  1851,  with  the 
title  of  “ Lyrics  of  the  Heart,”  and  two  years 
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subsequently,  he  received  a pension  of  £100  per 
annum  from  the  government,  b.  in  London, 
1799 ; d.  1861. 

Waynfrete,  William  of,  wain'-Jleet,  a mu- 
nincent  prelate  of  the  15lh  century,  whose  real 
name  was  Patten,  wasanativoof  Wainfleet,  Lin- 
colnshire, and  was  educated  at  Winchester 
School,  and  at  Oxlord.  He  was  made  provost 
of  Eton  in  1413 ; bishop  of  Winchester  in  1447  • 
and  lord  chancellor  in  1436.  He  was  the’ 
founder  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  of  a 
free  school  at  his  native  place,  n.  1486. 

Web  be,  Samuel,  web,  an  eminent  English 
musical  composer,  who  was  apprenticed  to  a 
cabinet-maker,  but,  by  unwearied  industry,  ac- 
quired a thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
music.  As  a writer  of  glees,  he  takes  rank 
among  the  best  English  masters.  He  also  pro- 
duced a mass,  anthems,  songs,  &c.  b.  1740- 
D.  1817. 

Weber,  Henry  William,  wai'-bair,  an  archaeo- 
logist and  miscellaneous  writer,  who  studied 
medicine  at  Edinburgh  and  at  Jena;  settled  in 
Scotland,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  literary 
pursuits.  Among  his  works  are,  “Metrical 
Romances  of  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and 
Fifteenth  Centuries,”  “The  Battle  of  Flodden 
Field,”  &c.  b.  at  St.  Petersburg,  1783 ; d.  1818. 

AVeber,  Carl-Maria  von,  a celebrated  German 
musical  composer,  who  was  the  son  of  an  emi- 
nent violinist,  by  whom,  at  an  early  age,  he  was 
instructed  in  the  science.  In  his  twelfth  year 
he  published  six  fuglietti;  and,  after  receiving 
further  instruction,  wrote  an  opera,  some 
songs,  and  sonatas.  A second  opera,  entitled 
“The  Wood-Girl,”  by  him,  was  played  in  1800. 
A third  followed  in  1801;  shortly  after  which  he 
went  to  Vienna,  were  he  became  acquainted 
with  Haydn,  and  received  some  instruction  from 
the  Abbe  Volger.  By  the  advice  of  this  cele- 
brated teacher,  Weber  spent  two  years  in  the 
study  and  analysis  of  the  works  of  the  great 
masters.  He  subsequently  became  music-direc- 
tor at  Breslau,  and  in  1806  was  requested  by 
Prill  e Eugene  of  Wurtemberg  to  take  up  his 
residence  at  Carlsrulie.  After  residing  with 
Duke  Louis  of  Wurtemberg  at  Stuttgardt,  where 
he  put  forth  a new  version  of  “The  Wood-Girl” 
under  the  title  of  “Sylvana,”  he  in  1810  went 
upon  a professional  tour  through  Germany.  In 
1822  he  produced  at  Berlin  his  finest  opera,  “Der 
Freischiitz,”  which  was  given  to  the  English 
public  at  the  English  Opera-house  in  1824.  An 
imperfect  version  of  it  also  appeared  at  Paris, 
where,  as  in  the  other  European  capitals,  it  was 
enthusiastically  received.  “Euryanthe,”  another 
of  his  operas,  was  first  played  at  Vienna  in  1S23. 
In  1825  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  Lon- 
don, and  wrote  for  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
his  “ Obcron,”  the  libretto  of  which  was  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Planchd.  Stricken  with  pul- 
monary disease,  and  arriving  in  London  during 
a severe  wintry  season,  his  health  became  so 
shattered  that  he  was  carried  away  by  death  in 
a few  months  after  coming  to  England,  b.  at 
Eutin,  Holstein,  1786 ; d.  in  London,  1826. 

Webster,  John,  web'-ster,  an  eminent  English 
dramatic  poet,  of  whose  birth  and  education 
nothing  is  known,  lie  at  the  outset  of  his  ca- 
reer wrote  plays  with  Dekker,  Drayton,  Hey* 
wood,  and  others,  and  in  1612  produced  his  first 
unassisted  work,  called  “The  White  Devil.” 
“The  Duchess  of  Malfi"  and  “ Appius  and  Vir- 
ginia” were  subsequently  written.  His  fame  as 
a dramatic  writer  is  cliiclly  founded  upon  these 
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works.  An  edition  of  his  writings  was  produced 
by  Mr.  Dyce  in  1830.  Lived  early  in  the  17tb 
century. 

Webster,  Noah,  an  eminent  American  lexi- 
cographer, who  was  educated  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession, but  devoted  himself  to  the  teaching  of 
youth.  He  opened  an  educational  establishment 
at  Goshen,  New  York,  which  he  designated  the 
farmers’  Hall  Academy,  remaining  at  its  head 
during  many  years.  In  1793  he  started  a daily 
newspaper  in  New  York,  and  was  likewise  very 
successful  as  the  author  of  several  elementary 
works.  He  took  up  his  residence,  in  1798,  at 
Newhaven,  where  he  remained  until  the  close  of 
his  life  His  greatest  work  was  the  “ New  and 
Complete  Dictionary  of  the  English  lan^ua^e  ’ ’ 
which  first  appeared  in  1823,  after  its  author 
had  spent  twenty-one  years  upon  its  production, 
ihis  work,  which  is  in  several  respects  superior 
to  most  of  the  previous  English  dictionaries, 
has  become  very  popular  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  1824  he  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  Yale  College,  b.  at  West  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  1758;  n.  at  Newhaven,  1843. 

Webster,  Daniel,  an  eminent  American 
orator,  statesman,  and  lawyer,  who,  having- 
studied  the  law,  was  admitted  to  practise  in 
1805.  Alter  enjoying  a large  practice  at  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  during  several  years 
he  was,  in  1S13,  elected  to  Congress,  where  he 
sat  until  1817,  but  without  giving  up  the  active 
pursuit  of  his  profession.  Having  purchased 
an  estate  near  Boston,  he  divided  his  time  be- 
tween its  cultivation  and  his  legal  business  until 
1S22,  when  he  again  entered  Congress.  In  1S23 
he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  1S36  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  the  presidentship.  Subsequently  to  his 
making  a tour  through  England  and  France,  he 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state  under  President 
Harrison.  While  holding  this  office,  he,  in 
1842,  negotiated  with  Lord  Ashburton  the 
Oregon  treaty.  He  retired  from  the  ministry 
in  the  following  year,  but  again  took  his  seat 
in  the  Senate  in  1845.  In  1850  he  was  onc-e 
more  nominated  secretary  of  state,  and  retained 
the  post  until  his  death.  A sound  lawyer  and 
statesman,  he  was  also  one  of  the  greatest 
orators  which  his  country  has  produced.  His 
works;  consisting  of  his  legal  and  political 
speeches  and  diplomatic  despatches,  were  pub- 
lished at  Boston  in  1851.  b.  at  Salisbury,  New 
Hampshire,  17S2;  d.  at  Marshfield,  Massachu- 
setts, 1852. 

Webster,  Thomas,  a modern  English  painter, 
who  was  intended  by  his  father  to  become  a 
chorister  in  St.  George’s  Chapel  at  Windsor, 
where  he  was  educated;  but  his  inclination  to- 
wards pictorial  art  was  so  strongly  marked 
that  he  was  at  length  entered  of  the  lloyal  Aca- 
demy as  a student  of  drawing.  After  carrying 
oil1  the  first  prize  for  painting,  in  1825,  he,  in 
the  same  year,  exhibited  his  first  picture,  en- 
titled “ Shooting  a Prisoner,  ” with  complete 
success.  Having  produced  a number  of  excel- 
lent paintings,  of  which  the  sports  and  habits  of 
youth  principally  formed  the  subjects,  he  was. 
in  1811,  nominated  an  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  full  honours  of  which  establish- 
ment he  acquired  by  election  in  1816.  Obtain- 
ing, like  Wilkie,  his  subjects  from  the  incidents 
of  ordinary  every-day  life,  he  won  a high  posi- 
tion among  the  English  artists  by  the  admirable 
drawing,  .humour,  and  pathos  with  which  ho 
rendered  his  conceptions.  Several  of  his  finest 
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pictures,  including  “The  Village  Chnir”  and 
“Sickness  and  Health,”  arc  contained  in  the 
British  collection  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  b.  at  Pimlico,  1800. 

Wecheb,  Christopher,  wesh'-el,  a celebrated 
French  printer,  who,  in  1530,  set  up  a press  at 
Paris,  for  the  printing  of  the  works  of  Greek 
authors.  His  editions  were  remarkable  for 
their  correctness,  which  was  owing  to  his  em- 
ploying the  learned  Sylburgius  as  his  corrector 
for  the  press,  d.  1572— His  son  Andrd,  being 
a Protestant,  withdrew  to  Bale,  where  he  car- 
ried on  the  printing  business.  He  published  a 
catalogue  of  books  printed  by  himself  and  his 
father,  d.  about  1600. 

Wedeb,  George  Wolfgang,  vai'-de.l,  an  emi- 
nent German  physician  and  writer  upon  me- 
dicine, who  was  for  more  than  50  years  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  Jena.  He  was  learned 
in  oriental  literature,  and  wrote  a large  num- 
ber of  works  upon  medicine,  principally  in 
Latin,  b.  1645;  d.  1721. 

Wedgwood,  Josiah,  wedj'-icood,  celebrated  as 
the  inventor  of  the  beautiful  “Wedgwood- 
ware,”  was  the  son  of  a potter,  and  was  himself 
brought  up  to  the  same  business.  His  educa- 
tion appears  to  have  been  of  the  humblest 
order,  but  this  defect  he  remedied  by  his  as- 
siduous efforts  at  self-improvement.  After 
working  for  several  years  in  partnership  with 
others,  at  Burslem  or  at  Stoke,  he  in  1759  estab- 
lished himself  in  a small  manufactory  at  the 
former  place,  and  having  turned  his  attention 
to  the  production  of  ornamental  articles  of  pot- 
tery, his  business  in  time  became  a highly 
remunerative  one.  Queen  Charlotte,  for  whom 
he  executed  a tea-service  in  his  beautiful  cream- 
coloured  ware,  appointed  him  her  potter.  Next 
opening  an  establishment  in  the  metropolis,  he 
became  celebrated  for  his  sculptures,  vases,  and 
copies  of  seals  and  medallions.  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  among  other  distinguished  connois- 
seurs, lent  him  antique  vases,  medallions,  and 
cameos  to  copy.  He  was  likewise  allowed  to 
execute  imitations  of  the  famous  Portland 
vase,  copies  of  which  were  at  first  sold  at  fifty 
guineas  each.  In  the  manufacture  of  vessels 
used  in  chemistry  he  was  also  highly  successful. 
In  1771  he  united  his  several  manufactories  into 
one  great  establishment,  which  he  had  pre- 
viously formed  at  Etruria,  near  Newcastle-under- 
Lyme.  His  ware,  and  the  fine-art  copies  which 
he  produced,  soon  became  famous  throughout 
Europe ; and  having  won  an  ample  fortune  by 
his  energy  and  talent,  he  devoted  it  to  the  ex- 
tension and  improvement  of  the  potter’s  art, 
which,  thanks  to  his  liberality,  grew  into  an 
important  branch  of  British  industry.  He 
was  elected  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  b.  at  Burslem, 
Staffordshire.  1730;  d.  at  Etruria,  near  New- 
castle-under-Lyme, 1795. 

Weevbb,  John,  wee'-ver,  an  English  anti- 
quary, was  a native  of  Lancashire,  and  educated 
at  Cambridge.  He  published  a work  of  great 
curiosity  and  value,  entitled  “Funeral  Monu- 
ments." b.  about  1576;  d.  1632. 

Weisse,  Christian  Felix,  vise’-sc(r),  an  emi- 
nent German  writer,  who  at  first  employed 
himself  upon  dramatic  composition,  but  after- 
wards turned  his  attention  to  the  production  of 
elementary  works,  in  which  he  was  eminently 
successful,  b.  in  Saxony,  1726;  d.  1804. 

Weisse,  Christian  Ernst,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man jurisconsult,  and  son  of  the  preceding 
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produced  an  excellent  work  on  the  constitu- 
tional and  public  law  of  Saxony,  and  other 
treatises  on  jurisprudence,  b.  1766;  d.  1832. 

Webby,  Henry,  icel'-be,  an  extraordinary 
character,  was  born  in  Lincolnshire.  He  had 
owned  a large  estate  in  that  county;  but,  an 
attempt  having  been  made  on  his  life  by  his 
brother,  he  formed  the  resolution  of  secluding 
himself  from  all  society.  He  accordingly  took 
a house  in  Grubb  Street,  London,  where,  during 
forty-four  years,  he  lived  without  being  seen  by 
any  one.  d.  1636. 

Webckee,  Frederick  Gottlieb,  vellc'-er,  an 
eminent  German  philologist,  who  became  pro- 
fessor of  philology  and  principal  librarian  in  the 
university  of  Bonn.  He  was  a voluminous 
writer,  and  produced,  among  other  excellent 
works,  a translation  of  a portion  of  the  come- 
dies of  Aristophanes;  dissertations  upon  Ho- 
mer, iEschylus,  Grecian  literary  History,  and 
upon  Greek  tragedy.  He  was  also  the  conductor 
of  the  “ Rhenish  Philological  Museum.”  b.  in 
the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse,  1784. 

Webdon,  John,  w el’ -don,  an  eminent  English 
musical  composer,  who  became  organist  of  the 
Chapel  Royal.  The  parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields  having  chosen  George  I.  its  churchwar- 
den, his  Majesty  retained  the  office  during  two 
months,  and  upon  his  retirement  presented  the 
church  with  a fine  organ,  Weldon,  out  of  com- 
pliment to  the  king,  being  appointed  organist. 
He  chiefly  composed  sacred  music ; but  many 
of  his  songs  and  lighter  pieces  are  much  ad- 
mired. b.  at  Chichester,  about  1670;  d.  1736. 

Webbesbey,  Richard  Colley,  Marquis,  wells' - 
le,  a British  statesman,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Garret,  earl  of  Mornington,  and  of  Anne,  his 
countess,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Arthur, 
Viscount  Dungannon.  On  coming  of  age,  he 
entered  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  and  continued 
to  sit  therein  until  the  Union,  before  which 
event  he  was  elected  to  the  British  House  of 
Commons.  Attracting  the  notice  of  George 
III.,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
Treasury,  and  was  eventually  created  a baron 
in  the  British  and  marquis  in  the  Irish  peerage. 
In  1797  he  was  appointed  governor-general  of 
India,  a position  in  which  he  displayed  great 
administrative  talent,  combined  with  an  unusual 
share  of  promptness  of  action.  India,  when  he 
assumed  the  reins  of  government,  was  in  a 
critical  condition.  Bonaparte  having  succeeded 
in  gaining  a footing  in  Egypt,  was  apparently 
about  to  strike  a blow  at  the  English  posses- 
sions in  the  East.  Tippo  Saib  was  endeavour- 
ing to  regain  those  territories  which  he  had 
lost,  and  was  in  correspondence  with  the  French. 
Marquis  Wellesley  immediately  began  to  act. 
He  despatched  the  Anglo-Indian  army  against 
Tippoo,  who,  after  suffering  defeat  atMalavclly, 
was  besieged  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Seringa- 
patam,  which  was  taken,  the  sultan  falling-  in 
the  fight.  Nearly  all  his  territories  were  an- 
nexed to  the  British  possessions.  The  governor- 
general  next  turned  his  attention  to  t he  finances 
and  the  general  internal  organization  of  the 
Indian  Empire.  The  turbulent  Mahrattas  were 
afterwards  defeated  in  a series  of  sanguinary 
encounters,  and  their  power  completely  broken 
by  the  decisive  battles  of  Assaye  and  Lassa- 
warree.  In  these  campaigns,  the  marquis’s 
brother,  Major-General  Wellesley,  afterwards 
duke  of  Wellington,  displayed  military  qualities 
which  formed  a true  augury  of  his  future  bril- 
liant success  as  a commander.  The  marquis 
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was  permitted  to  resign  the  governor-general- 
ship in  1805,  and  returning  to  England,  he  re- 
sumed his  parliamentary  career,  was  for  a short 
period  ambassador  to  Spain,  and  in  1809,  at  the 
request  of  the  king,  whose  friendship  for  him 
was  very  great,  undertook  the  office  of  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  held  it  until 
1812.  He  remained  out  of  office  between  this 
date  and  the  year  1821,  having,  in  the  mean- 
whde,  had  frequent  occasion  to  condemn  the 
inefficient  manner  in  which  his  brother  was 
supported  in  the  Spanish  campaigns  by  the 
English  ministry.  During  nearly  seven  years 
he  held  the  appointment  of  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ii eland,  and  in  1833,  five  years  after  his  resig- 
nation of  it,  was  re-appointed,  holding  the  office 
on  this  second  occasion,  for  about  a year.  His 
last  public  employment  was  in  the  second  minis- 
try of  Lord  Melbourne,  in  which  he  held  the  ap- 
pointment of  lord  chamberlain.  Marquis  Wel- 
lesley was  a statesman  cf  enlarged  views,  and 
with  superior  talent  for  organization ; but.  for 
Party  polities  he  had  little  sympathj'.  Like 
others  who  had  held  the  post,  his  administration 
ot  the  East  Indian  empire  was  bitterly  attacked 
by  ins  political  opponents.  But  the  measures 
which  he  inaugurated  while  ruling  in  the  East 
ultimately  proved  as  productive  of  real  good 
as  his  career  was  brilliant  while  he  held  the 
government  there.  His  despatches,  minutes, 
and  correspondence,  during  liis  administration 
of  India,  were  published  by  Mr.  Montgomery 
Martin  in  1836.  u.  at  Dublin,  1760:  d.  in  Lon- 
don, 1842. 

Wellington",  Arthur  Wellesley,  Duke  of 
wet  -ling-ton,  an  illustrious  British  military 
commander  and  eminent  statesman,  was  the 
third  son  of  the  earl  of  Mornington,  by  Anne, 
daughter  of  Arthur  Viscount  Dunaannon! 
rhe  family  name  was  originally  Wesley,  which 
had  been  assumed  by  the  duke’s  grandfather, 
Eichard  Colley,  Esq.,  on  succeeding,  by  bequest’ 
in  1728,  to  the  estates  of  Garret  Wesley,  Esq., 
of  Dangan  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  Ire- 
land. As  Arthur  Wesley,  for  so  he  continued 
to  style  himself  until  1797,  at  which  time  the 
paternal  designation  was  changed  to  Wellesley 
by  the  first  marquis,  he  received  his  education 
at  Eton  college,  afterwards  from  a private  tutor 
at  Brighton,  and  finally  at  the  military  academy 
of  Angers,  in  Prance.  He  obtained  his  first 
commission  as  ensign  in  the  73rd  regiment  of 
foot  in  1787;  at  the  close  of  the  same  year  he 
became  lieutenant  in  the  76th:  early  in  1778  he 
exchanged  into  the  41st,  and  in  June  of  the 
same  year  was  gazetted  to  the  12th  light  dra- 
goons. Promoted  to  a captaincy  in  the  58th 
foot  in  1791,  he,  in  the  followingyear,  exchanged 
into  the  18th  light  dragoons.  In  1793  he  was 
appointed  major  of  the  33rd  foot;  and,  after 
representing  the  borough  of  Trim,  in  the  county 
of  Meath,  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  after- 
wards acting  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  earl  of 
Westmoreland,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he 
in  1794  went  upon  his  first  active  service  as 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  33rd  regiment,  having 
been  ordered  to  join  the  forces  of  the  duke  of 
York  in  the  Netherlands.  The  English  were, 
however,  compelled  to  retire  before  the  French 
army  under  Pichegru,  and  in  the  following  vear, 
ifter  several  disasters,  he  embarked  forEngfatul. 
His  regiment  was  next  ordered  to  the  West 
Indies;  but  the  ship  on  board  which  it  was 
embarked,  after  experiencing  some  bad  weather 
at  sea,  was  compelled  to  put  back  to  Ports- 
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mouth,  and  in  the  following  year  the  dcstinai  ion 
ot  the  force  was  changed  to  that  of  India 
Meanwhile,  Wellesley  had  become  a colonel 
and  in  1797  he  landed  in  India  with  his  men! 
His  career  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
the  most  favourable  auspices;  for,  in 
1/JS,  his  eldest  brother  arrived  at  Calcutta  as 
governor-general  of  India,  'fippoo  Sail),  sultan 
ot  Mysore,  was  intriguing  with  France  and  the 
Mali  raft  as  to  expel  the  English  from  India- 
the  governor-general,  accordingly,  after  some 
iruitless  attemps  at  conciliation,  resolved  to 
crush  the  disaffected  native  princes.  An  army 
under  General  Harris,  was  ordered  to  enter  tim 
territory  of  Mysore,  Colonel  Wellesley’s  rcri- 
ment  forming  part  of  the  force.  The  Xizam  of 
the  Deccan  supplied  a contingent  to  the  British 
and  the  command  of  this  portion  of  the  army 
was  given  to  the  brother  of  the  governor- 
general.  After  defeating  Tippoo’s  troops  at 
Malaveliy,  the  British  marched  upon  Seringa* 
patam,  which  was  stormed  and  taken,  the  sultan 
being  killed  in  the  fight.  In  1799  Wellesley 
was  nominated  governor  of  Seringapatam  anil 
of  Mysore;  in  which  position  he  highly  dis- 
tinguished himself,  both  in  the  field  and  as 
an  administrator.  In  1803  he  fought  and  gained 
the  splendid  victory  of  Assaye,  where,  with 
S000  men,  he  defeated  the  forces  of  Scindia 
amounting  to  30,000.  He  next  compelled  the 
rajah  of  Berar  to  sue  for  peace.  The  following 
year  he  repaired  to  Bombay,  where  an  address 
was  presented  to  him,  in  which  he  was  styled  as 
equally  great  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field ; 
from  the  British  residents  at  Calcutta  he  re- 
ceived a sabre  worth  £1000,  whilst  the  army  of 
the  Deccan  subscribed  to  present  him  with  a 
service  of  plate  of  the  value  of  2000  guineas ; 
and,  having  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses 
of  Parliament,  and  been  knighted,  he,  in  1S'»5, 
set  sail  for  England.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
a brigade  in  the  German  expedition  under  Lord 
Cathcart;  but  in  a few  months  the  English 
returned,  without  having  been  engaged  with 
the  enemy.  In  1806  he  married  Lady  Catherine 
Pakcnham;  in  1807  he  became  secretary  for 
Ireland,  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and,  in  the  same  year,  participated  in  the 
Copenhagen  expedition  as  brigadier,  his  division 
routing  the  Danes  at  Kiogc,  which  town  fell 
into  his  hands.  Returning  to  England  shortly 
afterwards,  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  his  post  as  secretary  for  Ireland. 

In  1808,  having  been  made  lieutenant-general 
and  given  the  command  of  the  army  to  be  des- 
patched to  the  Peninsula,  the  great  drama  of 
his  life  was  about  to  commence.  In  July  of 
that  year  he  landed  at  Corunna;  but,  finding 
that  the  junta  of  Gallieia  asked  for  money  and 
not  men,  he  changed  his  plans  and  sailed  for 
Portugal,  where  he  disembarked  his  troops  at 
Mondego  Bay.  On  receiving  a reinforcement 
of  4000  men,  under  Major-General  Spencer, 
from  Cadiz,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  with  about 
13,000  men  in  all,  prepared  to  attack  the  French 
under  Junot,  who  had  with  him  14,000  troops. 

Sir  John  Moore  had  likewise  landed  in  Portugal, 
with  the  view  of  effecting  a junction  with  Wel- 
lesley, who,  however,  resolved  to  strike  a blow 
without  waiting  for  his  reinforcements,  lie 
marched  towards  Lisbon  ; but  was  superseded  in 
the  chief  cominautl  by  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and 
then  by  Sir  Ilarry  Burrnrd,  who  had  been  sent 
out  from  England.  This  general  was  mild 
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and  cautious  to  a fault;  and,  despite  the 
urgent  representations  of  Wellesley,  who  de- 
clared that  if  the  English  did  not  attack  Junot, 
Junot  would  attack  them,  he  refused  to  act 
until  Sir  John  Moore  had  come  up.  At  Vimiera 
the  French,  as  Wellesley  had  predicted,  fell 
upon  the  English,  but  were  gallantly  repulsed, 
and  would  certainlv  have  been  cut  off  from  Lis- 
bon, were  it  not  for  the  blundering  tactics  of 
Burrard.  The  Convention  of  Cintra  was  after- 
wards concluded,  by  which  the  French  agreed 
to  evacuate  Portugal,  Junot  and  all  his  troops 
and  baggage  being  conveyed  in  English  trans- 
ports to  the  nearest  French  port.  In  disgust 
and  disappointment  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  re- 
signed Iris  command  and  returned  to  England, 
where  he  found  the  nation  indignant  at  the 
incompetent  generalship  of  Hurraed  and  the 
diplomatic  incapacity  of  those  who  had  al- 
lowed Junot  to  retrieve  by  treaty  what  he  had 
lost  in  the  field.  An  inquiry  took  place  ; and, 
although  everybody  was  admitted  to  have  acted 
with  zeal,  firmness,  and  gallantry,  the  superi- 
ority of  Wellesley  as  a commander,  over  the 
higher  officers,  was  apparent,  though  it  was  not 
publicly  avowed  by  those  in  authority.  Accord- 
ingly, when,  in  1S09,  Napoleon,  after  having 
burst  into  Spain,  had  occupied  Madrid,  and  after 
Soult  had  marched  against  Sir  John  Moore 
with  an  overpowering  force,  the  English  nation 
became  aroused,  it  was  not  to  a Burrard  or  a 
Dalrymple  that  the  command  of  the  British 
forces  was  intrusted.  The  national  enthusiasm 
demanded  that  a great  blow  should  be  struck 
on  land,  and  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  given 
the  sole  command  of  the  war.  On  arriving  in 
Portugal,  he  took  the  field  with  a force  of 
about  25,000  men,  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  drive  Soult  from  Oporto.  The  French  being 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Douro,  a rapid 
river,  at  this  point  nearly  300  yards  across, 
Wellesley,  by  a series  of  manoeuvres  as  bold 
as  they  were  skilful,  threw  his  men  across  the 
river,  took  up  a position  in  a convent  upon  the 
opposite  shore,  met  and  repulsed  a fierce  attack 
by  Soult,  then  routed  him,  and  drove  him  in 
panic-stricken  retreat  through  the  mountains 
into  Galicia.  In  that  disastrous  march  the 
French  marshal  lost  a fourth  of  his  army,  the 
whole  of  his  artillery,  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
baggage.  Such  was  the  first  of  that  grand  series 
ofliriiliant  victories  by  which  the  Peninsular 
war  was  marked.  Sir  Arthur  now  entered  Spain, 
formed  a junction  with  Cucsta,  the  Spanish 
general,  and  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  lala- 
vera,  with  22,000  Englishmen  against  50,000 
Frenchmen.  For  this  victory,  in  which  he  had 
received  no  assistance  from  the  miserable,  im- 
practicable Spanish  general  Cucsta,  lie  was 
created  Baron  Douro  of  Wellesley,  and  Viscount 
Wellington  of  Talavera.  But,  not  being  able 
to  count  upon  the  assistance  of  his  Spanish 
allies,  and  with  four  French  armies  bearing 
down  upon  him  from  all  sides,  he  resolved  to 
withdraw  into  Portugal,  where,  soon  afterwards, 
he  constructed  the  famous  lines  of  Torres 
Vcdras,  by  which  he  kept  Lisbon  in  security, 
and  dashed  back  the  impetuous  onslaught  of 
the  French  with  complete  success.  These  stu- 
pendous lines  of  defence  were  double,  the  outer 
line  being  29  miles  long,  and  the  inner  one  24 ; 
the  whole  forming  a series  of  fortified  positions, 
extending  from  the  ocean  at  Vedras  to  the  back 
of  Lisbon.  Massena  entered  Portugal  with  70,000 
pienj  but  finding,  to  his  astonishment,  tliQ 
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capital  defended  in  such  a remarkable  manner, 
he,  after  a few  slight  attacks,  which  were 
promptly  repulsed,  commenced  a sullen  retreat. 
Lord  Wellington  sallied  forth  from  his  lines, 
and  went  in  close  pursuit.  At  Almeida  Mas- 
sena made  a stand,  but  was  beaten  in  the  most 
rapid  and  skilful  manner  by  his  opponent. 
Having  thus  cleared  Portugal  of  the  French, 
Lord  Wellington  resolved  to  again  enter  Spam  ; 
but  as  it  was  of  the  most  vital  importance  that 
Badajoz  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  fortresses  of  im- 
mense strength,  and  garrisoned  by  Frenchmen, 
should  not  remain  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy, 
the  English  commander  determined  that  they 
| should  fall.  And  fall  they  did;  yet  not  till  he 
' had  met,  and,  af  ter  a hard-fought  battle,  de- 
feated Massena,  at  Fuentes  d’Onore;— not  till 
he  had  made  two  unsuccessful  assaults  upon 
Badajoz ;— not,  finally,  till  he  had  won  the 
stronghold,  at  the  cost  of  upwards  of  1000 
brave  English  soldiers  dead,  and  more  than 
3S00  wounded.  “When,”  says  Napier,  “the 
extent  of  the  night’s  havoc  was  made  known 
to  Lord  Wellington,  the  firmness  of  his  nature 
gave  way  for  a moment,  and  the  pride  of  con- 
quest yielded  to  a passionate  burst  of  grief  for 
the  loss  of  his  gallant  soldiers.”  But  the  san- 
guinary work  was  not  ended.  Marmont,  who 
had  been  sent  to  supersede  Massena,  was  alter- 
nately advancing  and  retreating.  Long  anxious 
to  attack  him,  Wellington  at  length  took  ad- 
vantage of  a strategic  blunder  committed  by 
his  adversary,  and  fell  upon  him.  The  battle 
of  Salamanca  was  the  result,  and  was  the  most 
decisive  victory  the  English  commander  had 
yet  won  in  Spain.  A month  later  he  entered 
Madrid  in  triumph,  and  afterwards  received 
from  his  sovereign  the  title  of  marquis.  With 
several  powerful  French  armies  in  the  field, 
each  of  them  as  numerous  as  his  own,  Welling- 
ton, having  failed  to  take  Burgos,  retreated  to 
his  old  quarters  within  the  frontiers  of  Portu- 
gal, and  there  spent  the  winter  of  1812,  that 
winter  during  which  Napoleon  had  lost  350,000 
men  beneath  Russian  snows.  The  campaign 
of  1813  opened  auspiciously..  The  emperor, 
owing  to  his  disasters  in  Russia,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  recall  Soult  from  Spain,  together  with 
20,000  men.  There  were  thus  left  to  oppose 
Wellington  about  70,000  men;  but  there  were 
about  100,000  more  in  different  parts  of  Spain, 
under  Suchet  and  other  commanders.  The 
French  emperor  could  no  longer  spare  large 
bodies  of  troops  to  pour  through  the  Pyrenees. 
Wellington  was  aware  of  this,  and  prepared  to 
enter  upon  his  decisive  campaign.  Rapidly 
marching  into  Spain,  he,  by  the  most  skilful 
manoeuvring,  caused  the  French  to  quit  Ma- 
drid and  Toledo,  and  to  fall  back  upon  Burgos, 
and  afterwards  upon  the  Ebro,  the  passage  of 
which  they  prepared  to  defend  against  the 
English;  but  Wellington,  anxious  to  spare  his 
men,  made  a detour,  and  passed  the  river  at  a 
higher  point.  Upon  this,  the  French  again  re- 
treated, pursued  by  their  adversaries.  At  Vit- 
toria,  the  English  came  up  with  them.  The 
French,  under  King  Joseph  and  Marshal  Jour- 
dan,  accepted  battle,  and  were  decisively  routed, 
losing  a vast  amount  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
On  hearing  of  this  battle,  Napoleon  was  com- 
pletely dismayed,  and  hastily  sent  Soult  to  turn 
the  tide  of  events  in  the  Peninsula.  .Soult 
made  a desperate  effort  to  drive  back  the  Eng- 
lish and  their  Spanish  and  Portuguese  allies; 
but  after  g series  of  sanguinary  conflicts,  known 
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as  the  battles  of  the  Pyrenees,  he  was  forced  to 
retreat  into  French  territory.  In  November 
1813,  Wellington  descended  into  France,  pur- 
suing his  conquering  course  to  Toulouse,  from 
which,. after  some  severe  fighting,  Soult  was 
driven.  With  this  engagement  the  Peninsular 
war  may  be  said  to  have  ended;  for  Soult, 
being  made  aware  of  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  gave 
in  his  allegiance  to  the  Bourbons.  In  1814 
after  an  absence  of  five  years,  the  great  com- 
mander,  now  the  duke  of  Wellington,  landed  in 
England,  where  his  reception  was  unprece- 
dentedly brilliant.  His  next  employments  were 
diplomatic.  For  a short  time  ambassador  at 
the  restored  Bourbon  court  at  Paris,  lie,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1815,  attended  the 
general  congress  of  European  powers  at  Vienna. 
The  deliberations  of  that  brilliant  assembly 
were  suddenly  broken  up  by  the  news  that  Na- 
poleon had  quitted  the  island  of  Elba,  had 
entered  France,  where  the  army  had  flocked  to 
his  standard,  and,  finally,  that  he  was  in  the 
Tuileries;  while  the  Bourbon  king  was  flying 
to  Ghent.  _ The  representatives  of  the  eight 
powers  sitting,  at  Vienna  immediately  drew  up 
a paper,  in  which  Bonaparte  was  denounced  as 
a disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  world.  He  was 
proclaimed  an  outlaw,  and  delivered  over  to 
public  justice.  The  duke  of  Wellington  was,  at 
the  same  time,  nominated  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  to  be  concentrated  in  the  Nether- 
lands. In  the  month  of  April,  1815,  Welling- 
ton was  at  Brussels,  preparing  for  the  impend- 
ing contest.  It  had  been  arranged  that  the 
allied  troops  should  be  mustered  on  the  Rhine, 
and  it  was  in  order  to  cover  this  general 
gathering,  and  also  to  protect  Belgium,  that 
Wellington  decided  upon  fixing  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Brussels.  Napoleon’s  object,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  to  crush  the  English  army, 
and  to  drive  back  whatever  Prussian  troops 
might  have  entered  Flanders,  before  the  great 
concentration  of  the  allies  could  take  place. 
Wellington  had  under  him  about  40,000  British 
and  Hanoverians,  and  36,000  Germans  and 
Belgians.  The  Prussians,  amounting  to  80,000, 
were  at  Namur,  under  Marshal  Blucher.  By 
indefatigable  exertions,  Napoleon  had  collected 
a force  of  120,000  men.  On  the  16th  of  June 
the  French  under  Napoleon  attacked  Blucher 
at  Ligny,  and  penetrated  to  the  centre  of  liis 
position ; but  the  Prussians  fought  with  great 
obstinacy  until  nightfall,  when  Blucher  retired 
in  the  best  order  to  Wavre.  On  the  same  day 
Marshal  Ney  attacked  Wellington  at  Quatre 
Bras,  but  failed  in  all  his  attempts  to  carry  the 
position.  In  consequence  of  Blucher’s  retro- 
grade movement  upon  the  Wavre,  Wellington 
retired  to  a position  facing  the  village  of 
Waterloo,  crossing  the  high  roads  from  Brus- 
sels to  Charleroi  and  Nivelles.  In  front,  he 
held  the  house  and  gardens  of  Ilougoumont; 
on  his  left  centre,  he  held  the  farm  of  La  Ilaye 
Sainte.  Napoleon  concentrated  his  forces  upon 
a range  of  heights  looking  upon  this  position, 
and,  having  despatched  his  third  corps  to  ob- 
serve the  Prussians,  he,  about  one  o’clock  on 
the  18th  of  June,  commenced  the  fight  with  an 
impetuous  attack  upon  the  post  at  Hougou- 
mont.  This  attack  was  renewed  again  "and 
again  throughout  the  whole  of  the  day;  but 
the  post  was  gallantly  kept  against  every  on- 
slaught by  the  Guards,  and  remained  in  their 
hands.  Simultaneously,  Napoleon  sent  against 
the  British  position  heavy  columns  of  infantry, 
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intermixed  with  cavalry,  and  supported  bv 
powerful  artillery,  which  kept  up  a deadly  fire'. 
1 here  was  no  manoeuvring  throughout  the  dav. 
Napoleon’s  tactics  were  to  pour  against  the 
whole  British  line  a furious  cannonade,  and  to 
launch  against  it  heavy  charges  of  infantry  and 
cavalry.  But  in  all  these  attacks  he  could 
make  no  impression  upon  the  British  infantry. 
These  desperate  encounters  were  maintained 
until  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  a4, 
which  time,  the  French  having  succeeded  in 
carrying  the  post  of  La  Ilaye  Sainte  from  the 
Hanoverians,  and  the  Prussian  guns  bein'1- 
heard  on  his  right,  Napoleon  resolved  to  male 
a last  desperate  effort  to  overpower  the  British 
left  centre,  and  ordered  his  Guard  to  advance. 
The  brave  Guard  came  forward  in  column,  and 
halting  at  the  distance  of  50  yards  from  the 
English,  attempted,  under  a murderous  fire,  to 
deploy ; but,  in  the  effort,  they  became  broken 
into  confused  masses,  the  British  musketry 
creating  terrible  havoc  among  them.  They 
wavered,  and  then  recoiled  in  hopeless  confusion. 
At  this  moment  the  duke  of  Wellington  moved 
forward  his  whole  line,  and,  sweeping  all  before 
him,  drove  the  French  from  their  position,  and 
captured  their  entire  artillery  and  baggage. 
The  Prussians  having'arrived  just  as  the  French 
had  been  routed,  the  duke  of  Wellington  halted 
his  invincible  troops  in  the  field,  and  allowed 
Blucher  to  take  up  the  pursuit  of  the  panic- 
stricken  French.  With  the  victory  of  Waterloo 
the  great  continental  war  came  to  a termina- 
tion, having  lasted  during  twelve  years.  On  his 
return  to  England,  the  duke  of  Wellington  was 
received  with  all  the  honours  that  a grateful  and 
enthusiastic  nation  could  devise.  In" addition  to 
the  sums  he  had  already  received— about  half  a 
million— a grant  of  £200,000  was  voted  for  the 
purchase  of  the  mansion  and  estate  of  Strath- 
fieldsaye,  in  Hampshire.  With  the  year  1S22 
the  duke  entered  upon  his  life  as  a statesman. 
Of  this  portion  of  his  career,  honesty  and  saga- 
city were  the  main  characteristics;  and  if  he  at 
first  opposed  innovation  and  change,  it  was 
from  a fear  that  the  constitution  might  be  en- 
dangered by  the  efforts  of  mere  theorists,  with 
whom  throughout  his  life  he  had  no  sympathy. 
He  was  twice  secretary  of  state,  and  once 
prime  minister ; and  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life 
may  be  said  to  have  laboured  for  his  country. 
That  England  was  not  unmindful  of  the  merits 
of  her  greatest  military  commander  is  attested 
by  the  honours  and  rewards  which  she  heaped 
upon  him;  and  at  his  death  his  remains  were 
interred,  with  every  public  honour,  by  the  siiL • 
of  his  illustrious  fellow-hero,  Nelson,  in  St. 
Paul’s  cathedral,  n.  either  at  Dangan  Castle, 
Meath,  or  at  Dublin,  1769;  n.  at  Walmer 
Castle,  Kent,  1852. 

Wells,  Edward,  tcels,  a learned  English  divim  . 
who  published,  among  other  works,  an  answer 
to  Dr.  Clarke  on  the  Trinity ; pamphlets  against 
the  Dissenters;  and  a valuable  work  on  the 
Geography  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
b.  at  Corsliam,  Wiltshire,  about  1665;  r>.  1730. 

Wellwood,  Thomas,  tcel'-tcood,  a Scotch  phy- 
sician, who  became  king’s  physician  for  Scot- 
land to  William  III.  He  wrote,  “Memoirs  of 
English  Affairs  from  16S8  to  the  Revolution." 
b.  near  Edinburgh,  1652;  d.  1716. 

Welsted,  Leonard,  u-el'-sted,  an  English 
poet,  who  produced  several  poems  of  merit,  but 
was  satirized  by  Pope  in  the  “ Dunciad,’’  in  the 
following  lines 
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“Flow,  Welstcd,  flow,  like  thine  inspirer,  beer ! 

Though  stale  not  ripe,  though  thin  yet  never 
clear ; 

So  sweetly  mawkish,  and  so  smoothly  dull; 

Steady,  not  strong;  o’erflowing,  though  not 
full.” 

He  translated  “ Longinus  on  the  Sublime,”  and 
wrote  a comedy  called  “ The  Dissembled  Wan- 
ton;” and  is  said  to  have  been  secretly  em- 
ployed as  a political  writer  by  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole. b.  at  Abington,  Northamptonshire,  1689 ; 
D.  1747. 

Wenceslaus,  or  Wenzel,  went'-zel,  emperor 
of  Germany,  and  king  of  Bohemia,  was  the  son 
of  Charles  IV.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1378.  He 
was  a dissolute  and  cruel  prince,  and  during  his 
reign  John  Huss  was  burned;  which  ruthless 
act  gave  rise  to  the  dreadful  Hussite  war. 
B. 1361 ; d.  1419. 

Wentwoeth,  Thomas.  (See  Straepord, 
Earl  of.) 

Weeneb,  Abraham  Gottlob,  vair’-ner,  an 
eminent  German  mineralogist,  who  studied  at 
the  famous  school  of  mines  at  Freiberg,  in 
Saxony,  and  in  1775  was  appointed  inspector  of 
the  mineralogical  cabinet  and  professor  of  mine- 
ralogy in  that  city.  By  his  lectures  and  his 
writings  he  won  a position  at  the  head  of  the 
most  celebrated  mineralogists  of  his  time.  His 
principal  works  were,  “Theory  of  the  Forma- 
tion of  Veins,”  a treatise  on  the  external  cha- 
racter of  minerals,  and  “ The  Classification  and 
Description  of  Mountains.”  b.  at  Wcslau,  Upper 
Lusatia,  1750;  n.  at  Dresden, 1817. 

Webner,  Frederick  Louis  Zacharias,  an 
eminent  German  dramatist,  who  was  engaged 
at  Warsaw  and  at  Berlin  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  Prussia.  He  subsequently  became 
a convert  to  Roman  Catholicism  at  Rome, 
and  next  took  orders  at  Vienna.  His  best 
productions  were,  “ The  Cross  on  the  Baltic,” 
“ Martin  Luther,”  and  “ Attila  ” b.  at  Konigs- 
berg,  1768;  n.  at  Vienna,  1823. 

Webner,  Joannes,  a German  mathematician, 
who  in  1514  produced  “Annotations  on  the 
First  Book  of  Ptolemy’s  Geography,”  a treatise 
on  the  movement  of  the  eighth  sphere,  and 
other  works,  b.  1468;  d.  1528. 

Wesley,  or  Westley,  Samuel,  wes'-le,  an 
English  divine,  who  was  educated  as  a dissenter, 
but  subsequently  conformed  to  the  Established 
Church,  and  wrote  some  tracts  against  his  old 
connexions,  lie  obtained  the  living  of  South 
Ormsbyin  Lincolnshire,  and  afterwards  Epworth 
in  the  same  county.  He  wrote  a number  of 
poems,  which  were  ridiculed  by  Garth  and 
other  wits.  His  principal  works  were,  “ The 
Life  of  Christ,”  a poem;  the  “History  of  the 
New  Testament  in  verse;”  and  some  verses 
upon  the  victory  of  Blenheim,  for  which  he 
obtained  the  chaplaincy  of  a regiment  from  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  b.  probably  at  Preston, 
about  1668;  n.  1735. 

Wesley,  Samuel,  an  English  divine,  who 
was  son  of  the  preceding,  held  the  under-mas- 
tership  of  Westminster  School  during  many 
years,  and  afterwards  became  master  of  the 
school  at  Tiverton,  in  Devonshire.  lie  wrote 
the  “ Battle  of  the  Sexes,”  and  other  ingenious 
poems,  b.  at  Epworth,  Lincolnshire,  about 
1692 ; n.  at  Tiverton,  Devonshire,  1739. 

Wesley,  John,  a celebrated  English  divine, 
who  with  Whitclicld,  founded  Methodism.  He 
was  the  son  of  Samuel  Wesley  the  cider,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse ; whence  lie 
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removed  to  Christchurch  College,  Oxford ; but 
in  1726  was  chosen  fellow  of  Lincoln  College, 
where  he  became  an  eminent  tutor.  In  1730 
he  and  his  brother,  with  a few  other  students, 
formed  themselves  into  a small  society  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  edification  in  religious  exer- 
cises. They  devoted  their  leisure  to  visiting 
the  prisons  and  the  sick,  took  the  communion 
once  a week,  and  fasted  upon  two  out  of  every 
seven  days.  An  association  thus  rigidly  occu- 
pied with  religious  duties  excited  considerable 
notice;  and,  among  other  names  bestowed  upon 
the  members,  that  of  Methodists  was  applied  to 
them  with  such  success,  as  to  subsequently  be- 
come the  distinctive  appellation  of  all  their  fol- 
lowers. Deeming  Oxford  a sphere  not  large 
enough  for  his  labours,  Wesley,  with  some  others, 
went  to  Georgia,  in  North  America,  in  1735,  with 
a view  of  converting  the  Indians.  After  a stay 
there  of  nearly  two  years,  he  returned  to  England, 
commenced  preaching  to  open-air  meetings, 
and  gathered  many  followers.  The  churches 
being  shut  against  him,  he  built  spacious  meet- 
ing-houses in  London,  Bristol,  and  other  places. 
For  some  time  he  was  united  to  George  White- 
field  ; but  differences  arising  on  account  of  the 
doctrine  of  election,  which  was  zealously  es- 
poused and  preached  by  the  latter,  they  sepa- 
rated, and  the  Methodists  were  denominated  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  leaders.  Wesley  was 
indefatigable  in  his  labours,  and  was  almost 
continually  engaged  in  travelling  over  England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  No  man  ever 
laboured  more  zealously  or  continuously  in  the 
cause  which  he  had  undertaken.  Every  moment 
of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  organization  of 
the  great  sect  of  Methodists,  and  he  preserved 
his  influence  over  it  to  the  last.  He  published 
hymns,  sermons,  political  tracts,  and  contro- 
versial pieces  against  the  Calvinists  and  Mora- 
vians; but  the  complete  list  of  the  writings  of 
this  extraordinary  man  is  loo  voluminous  to  be 
inserted.  Two  collected  editions  of  his  works 
have  been  published,  the  first  in  32  vols.,  and 
the  second  in  16  vols.  The  best  biographies  of 
him  are  those  of  Coke  and  More,  and  Southey. 
His  preaching  was  extemporaneous,  but  not 
vehement.  He  dwelt  much  upon  practical  reli- 
gion, though  he  taught  his  followers  to  seek 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  aspire  to 
a state  of  sinless  perfection,  b.  at  Epworth, 
Lincolnshire,  1703;  d.  in  London,  1791. 

Wesley,  Charles,  an  English  divine,  and 
younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  one 
of  the  first  Methodists,  and  continued  a con- 
stant preacher  among  them  to  his  death.  He 
wrote  several  hymns,  and  other  pious  pieces  of 
great  excellence,  b.  at  Epworth,  1708;  d.  in 
London,  1788. 

Wesley,  Charles,  an  eminent  English  musical 
performer,  who  was  the  son  of  the  preceding, 
excelled  as  a player  of  the  organ  and  harpsi- 
chord, and  while  still  young,  was  frequently 
engaged  to  perform  Handel’s  music  before 
George  III.  He  became  organist  to  St.  George’s, 
Hanover  Square,  b.  1757 ; n.  1815. 

Wesley,  Samuel,  an  eminent  English  musi- 
cian, and  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  a man 
of  extensive  learning,  and  his  musical  powers 
were  of  the  highest  order.  He  composed  a 
complete  cathedral  service,  and  other  works. 
b.  1766;  n.  1837. 

Wessel, or  Wesselub,  John,  wes'-sel,  a learned 
Dutch  divine,  a man  of  the  profoundest  learn- 
ing. llis  merit  became  known  to  Rope  Sixtus 
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IV.,  who  invited  him  to  Rome,  and  promised 
him  whatever  he  should  require.  Wcsselus  con- 
tented himself  with  asking  for  a Hebrew  and 
Greek  Bible  from  the  Vatican  library.  lie 
sought  to  root  out  the  errors  which  were  rife  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and,  indeed,  is 
regarded  as  the  precursor  of  Luther.  Many  of 
his  works  were  burnt  in  the  manuscript,  as 
heretical ; but  some  of  them  were  printed  at 
Groningen  in  1614.  n.  1419;  d.  1489. 

West,  Richard,  west,  an  eminent  English 
lawyer,  who  in  1725  became  lord  chancellor  of 
Ireland.  He  wrote  “A  Discourse  concerning 
Treasons  and  Bills  of  Attainder,”  and  another 
“Treatise  on  the  Manner  of  Creating  Peers.” 
D.  1726. 

West,.  Gilbert,  an  eminent  English  writer, 
who  became  treasurer  of  Chelsea  Hospital, 
through  the  favour  of  William  Pitt,  afterwards 
Earl  Chatham.  In  1747  he  printed  his  valuable 
work  in  vindication  of  the  truth  of  our  Saviour’s 
resurrection,  for  which  the  university  of  Oxford 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws.  He  also  published  a translation  of  Pindar 
into  English  verse,  some  elegant  poems,  and 
translations  from  Euripides  and  Plato,  n.  1706; 
D.  1756. 

West,  Benjamin,  a celebrated  American 
painter,  who  became  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  London.  He  gave  evidence  of  his 
talents  as  early  as  his  7th  year,  and  having  con- 
tinued to  labour  assiduously,  he  set  up  as  a 
portrait-painter  at  Philadelphia  when  only  18. 
In  1760  he  visited  Italy,  and  afterwards  re- 
paired to  London,  where  he  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  acquire  the  favour  of  George  III.,  who 
during  forty  years  held  him  in  great  esteem. 
For  the  king  and  several  of  the  English  nobility 
he  painted  a number  of  historical  pictures  At 
the  death  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  was,  in 
1792,  nominated  president  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. His  best  works  were,  “ The  Death  of 
Wolfe,”  well  known  by  Woollett’s  fine  en- 
graving; “ Penn  Treating  with  the  Indians;” 

“ St.  Paul  on  the  Isle  of  Melita,”  in  the  chapel 
of  Greenwich  Hospital ; and  “ Cromwell  Dis- 
missing the  Long  Parliament.”  n.  at  Spring- 
field,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.,  1738;  d.  in  London, 
1820.  His  remains  were  interred  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

West,  Thomas,  an  English  topographical 
writer,  who  wrote  “ The  History  of  Furness 
Abbey,”  and  a “ Guide  to  the  Lakes.”  n.  1716  ; 
D.  at  Ulverstone,  Lancashire,  1779. 

Westall,  Richard,  west'-awl,  an  English 
painter,  who  produced  some  fine  historical  pic- 
tures, but  was  principally  employed  by  pub- 
lishers to  illustrate  standard  works,  n.  at 
Hertford,  1765;  d.  1836. 

Westall,  William,  an  English  painter,  and 
brother  of  the  preceding.  When  a young  man, 
he  accompanied  Captain  Flinders  as  draughts- 
man, on  his  voyage  of  discovery.  He  principally 
devoted  himself  to  the  production  of  landscape 
drawings  for  engraving,  n.  1781 ; n.  1850. 
Westbuuy,  Lord.  (See  Bethell,  Sir  Richd.) 
Westmacott,  Sir  Richard,  west'-ma-kot,  an 
eminent  English  sculptor,  who  derived  his  first 
instructions  in  art  from  his  father;  after  which 
he  pursued  a distinguished  career  as  a student 
in  Italy,  receiving  lessons  from  the  celebrated 
Canova  at  Rome.  In  1795  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  at  Florence,  and,  after 
his  return  to  England,  was  employed  by  the 
most  distinguished  patrons  of  art.  For  the 
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dukes  of  Bedford  and  Newcastle,  the  earls  of 
Egremont  and  Carlisle,  and  the  marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  he  produced  some  remarkable 
pieces  of  sculpture.  He  assisted  Flaxman  and 
Daily  in  executing  the  friezes  for  the  Marble 
Arch,  now  at  Cumberland  Gate.  His  fame 
chiefly  rests  upon  his  monumental  statues  of 
Addison,  Pitt,  Fox,  &c.,  in  Westminster  Abbev; 
of  General  Pakcnham,  Lord  Collingwood,  and 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 
The  statues  of  Lord  Erskine,  in  Lincoln’s  Inn; 
Fox,  in  Bloomsbury-square ; Francis,  duke  of 
Bedford,  .in  Russell-square ; and  the  duke  of 
York,  on  the  column  in  Waterloo-place,  were 
also  from  his  chisel.  The  statue  of  Achilles, 
inscribed  to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  erected 
in  Hyde  Park,  was  likewise  modelled  by  him  ; 
but  tins  latter  may  be  pronounced  as  the  least 
meritorious  of  his  many  works.  He  was  elected 
a R.A.  in  1816.  u.  in  London,  1775  ; d.  1856. 

Westaiacott,  Richard,  a modern  English 
sculptor,  and  son  of  the  preceding,  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  his  art  under  his  father, 
and  subsequently  studied  Greek  and  Roman 
art  in  Italy.  His  finest  works  were,  “ David  as 
the  Slayer  of  Goliath,”  the  busts  of  Sir  It. 
Murchison  and  Sydney  Smith,  “ Venus  instruct- 
ing Cupid,"  and  “The  Cymbal-player,”  pro- 
duced for  the  duke  of  Devonshire.  The  pedi- 
ment of  the  Royal  Exchange  was  likewise 
executed  by  him.  The  articles  on  sculpture,  in 
the  “ Encyclopa:dia  Metropolitana,”  and  the 
“ Penny  Cyclopaedia,”  were  from  his  pen.  In 
1837  he  was  elected  F.R.S.,  in  1849  1:.A.,  anu 
in  1857  succeeded  his  father  as  professor  of 
sculpture  to  the  Royal  Acadeinv.  n.  iu  London. 
1799. 

Westmorland,  Mildmay  Fane,  Earl  of, 
•west’-mor-land,  an  English  nobleman  and  poet, 
who,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  espoused 
the  cause  of  Charles  I.,  but  subsequently  sided 
with  the  Parliament.  At  the  Restoration, 
which  he  supported,  he  became  a favourite  with 
Charles  II.,  who  nominated  him  joint  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Northamptonshire.  Ho  was  the 
author  of  a volume  of  elegantly-written  poems, 
entitled  “ Otia  Sacra.”  n.  about  1600;  d.  1665. 

Westmorland,  John  Fane,  eleventh  Earl 
of,  an  English  diplomatist,  who  at  first  followed 
the  profession  of  arms,  serving  in  the  Peninsula 
as  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Wellington.  In 
1814  he  entered  upon  his  diplomatic  career,  as 
British  envoy  at  the  court  of  Florence.  During 
the  interval  1841-51,  he  held  the  post  of  Eng- 
lish ambassador  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  and,  in 
the  latter  year,  succeeded  to  the  same  post  at 
the  Austrian  court,  where,  in  1855,  he  was  re- 
placed by  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour.  An  accom- 
plished musician  himself,  lie  was  a warm  patron 
of  the  art.  n.  1784;  d.  1859. 

Weston,  William,  iccs'-ton,  rector  of  Camp- 
den,  in  Gloucestershire,  was  the  author  of  two 
very  learned  works,  one  entitled  an  “ Enquiry 
into  the  Rejection  of  the  Christian  Miracles  by 
the  Heathens;”  the  other,  “Dissertations  on 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  Wonders  of  An- 
tiquity.” d.  1760. 

Weston,  Stephen,  an  eminent  classical 
scholar  and  orientalist,  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  Exct cr  College,  Oxford ; obtained  the  living 
of  Mamhead,  Devon,  in  1777;  but  resigned  his 
ecclesiastical  preferment  in  1790,  and  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuits.  Among  his  nume- 
rous works  are,  “A  Specimen  of  the  Conformity 
of  the  European  Languages,  particularly  tho 
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English',  with  the  Oriental  Languages,”  “ Let- 
ters from  Paris,”  2 vols.,  “ Specimen  of  a Chinese 
Dictionary  ” besides  various  translations  lrom 
the  Chinese  and  Persian,  in  prose  and  poetry  ; 
sermons,  tales,  and  works  relative  to  philology, 
divinitv,  and  antiquities.  B.  1/47;  d.  1830. 

Wetherell,  Sir  Charles,  weth'-er-el,  a dis- 
tinguished chancery  lawyer,  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1794 
was  called  to  the  bar.  For  many  years  he 
practised,  though  but  with  moderate  success,  at 
the  common  law  bar,  and  then  b^ook  himself 
to  the  court  of  chancery.  In  1818  Mr.  Wetliei  ell 
obtained  a seat  in  Parliament  as  member  for 
Shaftesbury;  and  though  he  displayed,  much 
talent  and  energy  in  debate  “his  slovenly 
attire,  uncouth  gestures,  patchwork  phrase- 
ology, fanciful  illustrations,  odd  theories,  re- 
condite allusions,  and  old-fashioned  jokes, 
tempted  men  to  call  him  a buffoon  when  they 
ou^ht  to  have  admired  his  ingenuity,  reverenced 
his  learning,  and  honoured  his  consistency. 
From  1820  to  1826  Sir  Charles  represented  the 
city  of  Oxford ; subsequently  he  sat  for  Plymp- 
ton ; and  in  1830  was  elected  for  Borough- 
bridge,  which  was  disfranchised  by  the  reform 
act.  In  1824  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general, 
and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  I hree 
years  afterwards  he  succeeded  Sir  John  Copley 
as  attorney-general,  but  resigned  when  Mr. 
Canning  became  premier.  He  came  into  office 
once  more  in  1828,  under  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton but  remained  only  15  months,  being  detei- 
minedly  opposed  to  Catholic  emancipation 
He  was  an  inveterate  opponent  of  reform,  and 

on  the  borough  he  represented  being  disfran- 
chised, closed  his  senatorial  life  exclaiming, 

« This  is  the  last  dying  speech  and  confession 
of  the  member  for  Boroughbridge.  Sir 
Charles  held  the  office  of  recorder  of  Bristol  ; 
and  his  great  unpopularity,  as  the  marked 
opponent  of  the  reform  bill,  rendered  him  so 
obnoxious  in  that  city,  that  when  he  appeared 
there  to  hold  the  Michaelmas  sessions  for  1831, 
his  carriage  was  surrounded  by  an  infuriated 
mob,  who  hooted  at  and  pelted  lnm  with 
stones;  and  serious  riots  and  burnings  took 
place  on  the  following  day  and  night  Sir 
Charles,  however,  escaped  uninjured,  and  ful- 
filled the  duties  of  his  office  until  his  death. 

B.  1770 ; D.  1846.  , 

Wetstein,  John  James,  vet  -shne,  a.  learned 
German  divine  and  writer,  who  devoted  his  life 
to  biblical  researches,  and  produced  a valuable 
edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament;  a defence 
of  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  same 
work ; and  “ Prolegomena,  b.  at  Bale,  1693; 
D.  >t  Amsterdam,  1754.  . 

Weyer,  Sylvain  van  de,  vai'-er,  an  eminent 
Belgian  writer  and  statesman,  who  was  edu- 
cated for  the  practice  of  the  law,  but  became 
librarian  to  the  city  of  Brussels.  Haying 
written  with  great  fervour  in  support  of  the 
popular  cause,  he  was  deprived  of  tins  latter 
post  in  1830;  but  after  the  Belgian  revolution, 
which  occurred  a few  months  later,  was  ap- 
pointed envoy  to  the  English  court.  Upon  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  he 
became  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Subse- 
ouently  he  was  nominated  ambassador  to  the 
English  court,  and  in  1845  was  named  prime 
minister  by  King  Leopold  ; but,  in  the  following 
YGJii*  resumed  liis  cimbQssudoritd  lunctions  in 
London’.  As  a writer  upon  art  and  politics, 
he  achieved  the  highest  success ; for  the  Philo- 
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bibloh  Society  of  London  he  wrote  and  com- 
posed a series  of  valuable  treatises  upon  the 
English  authors  who  have  written  in  the  French 
language;  b.  at  Louvain,  1803. 

Weyse,  Christopher  Ernest  Frederick,  i 'yse> 
a dramatic  and  lyric  composer  of  great  emi- 
nence, who  to  his  musical  studies  added 
a diligent  cultivation  of  philosophy,  astro- 
nomy, medicine,  and  languages,  and  produced 
numerous  works.  He  wrote  “ Floribella”  and 
“ Kenilworth,”  two  excellent  operas ; “ An  Ad- 
venture in  the  Garden  of  Eosenberg,”  a comic 
operetta;  an  immense  number  of  songs,  which 
are  everywhere  sung  by  the  peasantry  of  Swe- 
den, where  he  found  constant  patronage.  It 
was  chiefly,  however,  in  oratorios  and  other 
sacred  music  that  he  excelled;  of  which  his 
“ Sacrifice  of  Jesus,”  and  “ Pentecost,”  are 
favourable  specimens,  b.  1774 ; d.  1842. 

Wharton,  Sir  George,  whawr -ton,  an  English 
astrologer,  who  inherited  a fortune,  but  spent 
the  greatest  part  of  his  patrimony  in  defence  of 
Charles  I.;  and,  after  the  ruin  of  the  royal 
cause,  wrote  a number  of  almanacs,  astrono- 
mical tracts,  a chronology  of  remarkable 
events,  and  other  works.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  some  doggrel  verses.  Subsequently 
to  the  Restoration,  he  was  created  a baronet, 
and  made  treasurer  of  the  Ordnance,  b.  in 
Westmoreland,  about  1620;  d.  1681. 

Wharton,  Anne,  an  English  lady,  distin- 
guished for  her  poetical  talents,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  She  was  wife  of  Thomas,  marquis 
of  Wharton,  and  wrote  several  poems,  which 
are  included  in  Drydeu’s  and  Nichols’s  collec- 
tions. d.  1685. 

Wharton,  Henry,  a learned  English  divine, 
became  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Sancroft,  who 
gave  him  a vicarage  in  Kent.  His  princi- 
pal works  were,  a “Treatise  on  the  Celibacy  of 
the  Clergy,  against  the  Church  of  Rome;” 
“ Specimens  of  Errors  in  Burnet’s  History  of 
the  Reformation ;”  “ Anglia  Sacra,”  which  was 
an  historical  account  of  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  that  held  office  in  England  from  the 
introduction  of  Christianity;  and  a learned 
work,  entitled  “ A Defence  of  Pluralities.”  b. 
i at  Worstead,  Norfolk,  1664;  D.  at  Newton, 
Cambridgeshire,  1695. 

Wharton,  Thomas,  Marquis  of,  an  English 
statesman,  who  became  a prominent  member 
of  the  Whig  party,  and,  with  his  father,  was 
the  first  who  went  over  to  the  cause  of  William 


III.,  on  his  landing  in  1688.  He  was  soon 
afterwards  nominated  comptroller  of  the  house- 
hold, and  a member  of  the  privy  council.  In 
the  reign  of  Anne,  and  during  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Tory  ministry,  he  was  in  opposition ; but 
after  his  party  obtained  power,  he  was  employed 
as  one  of  the  commissioners  that  settled  the 
treaty  of  union  with  Scotland.  He  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Alter  the  accession  of  George  1.  to  the  throne,  he 
became  lord  privy  seal,  and  received  the  title  of 
Marquis  of  Wharton.  He  was  known  amongst 
his  own  party  as  “ Honest  Tom  Wharton.”  He 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  famous 
poli'  ical  ballad  called  “ Lillibullero.”  B,  about 
1640  ; d.  in  London,  1716. 

WnARTON,  Philip,  Duke  of,  was  son  of  the 
preceding,  under  whose  direction  he  was  edu- 
cated upon  strictly  Presbyterian  principles; 
but  upon  the  death  of  his  parents  he  discarded 
his  tutor,  and  going  abroad,  paid  court  to  the 
Chevalier  St.  George,  commonly  called  the 
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Pretender,  who  dignified  him  with  the  title  of 
duke  of  Northumberland.  He  soon  afterwards 
returned  home,  made  his  peace  with  govern- 
ment, and  was  created  duke  of  Wharton?  After 
this  lie  joined  the  opposition,  and  established  a 
weekly  paper  called  the  “True  Briton.” 
Having  reduced  his  fortune  by  his  ext rava- 
gances,  he  again  went  abroad,  where  he  at- 
tached himself  to  the  Pretender,  and  where  his 
extraordinary  career  was  marked  by  a con- 
tinual course  of  dissipation.  Pope,  in  his  essay 
commencing  ‘ Wharton,  the  scorn  and  wonder 
ot  our  days,”  depicts  his  character,  b.  1698  • 
d.  in  Spain,  1731.  ’ I 

Whately, William,  tvliaU-le,  a learned  English 
divine,  who  published  a number  of  sermons  with 
quaint  titles,  but  of  considerable  excellence,  a 
Treatise  on  Marriage,”  and  an  “ Exposition 
of  the  Commandments.”  b.  at  Banbury,  Oxford- 
shire, 1583;  d.  1639. 

Whately,  Dr.  Richard,  a modern  Eng- 
lish prelate  and  learned  writer,  pursued  a 
distinguished  career  at  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, where,  in  1825,  he  was  nominated  prin- 
cipal of  St.  Alban’s  Hall.  In  1830  he  became 
professor  of  political  economy  at  the  same  seat 
ot  learning,  and,  in  the  following  year,  was  con- 
secrated archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  distinguished  himself  as  a churchman 
of  liberal  and  enlightened  views.  He  wrote 
voluminously,  many  of  his  productions  being 
esteemed  as  of  (lie  highest  excellence.  For  the 
“ Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana”  he  wrote  his 
two  celebrated  works,  “ The  Elements  of  Logic” 
and  “ The  Elements  of  Rhetoric,”  treatises 
which  have  been  more  often  reprinted  than 
any  similar  works.  Besides  a large  number  of 
eloquent  sermons  and  charges  to  his  clergy,  he 
wrote  Essays  on  some  of  the  Dangers  of 
Christian  Faith,”  “Introductory  Lectures  upon 
St.  Paul’s  Epistles,”  “Thoughts  on  the  New 
Dogma  of  the  Church  of  Rome,”  &c.  Apart 
from  theology,  he  produced,  among  other  ex- 
cellent works,  “ Introductory  Lectures  to  Poli- 
tical Economy,”  “ Historic  Doubts  relative  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,”  and  “English  Syno- 
nyms.” b.  in  London,  1787;  d.  1863. 

Wheake,  Degory,  weer,  an  English  historical 
writer,  who  became  Camden  professor  of  liis 
tory,  and  principal  of  Gloucester  Hall,  Oxford. 
His  works  were  composed  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, but  one  of  them  was  translated  into 
English  by  Edmund  Bohun.  b.  at  Jacobstow, 
Cornwall,  1573 ; d.  1647. 

Wheatley,  Charles,  wlieet’-le,  an  English 
divine,  who  obtained  a fellowship  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Oxford.  His  principal  works  were, 

“A  Rational  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,”  “ Answer  to  Iloadly  on  the  Sacra- 
ment,” and  “Miscellaneous  Sermons.”  b.  in 
London,  1686 ; d.  in  Herts,  1742. 

Wheatley,  Francis,  an  English  painter,  who 
became  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
London;  and,  besides  many  excellent  works, 
produced  a remarkable  one  depicting  the  London 
riots  of  1780,  which  was  engraved  by  James 
Heath  for  Alderman  Boydcli.  b.  in  London, 
1747;  d.  1801. 

Wheaton,  Henry,  whee'-ton,  an  American 
diplomatist  and  writer  upon  international  jaw, 
who,  having  studied  jurisprudence  in  his  native 
country,  repaired  to  London,  where,  as  well  as 
in  I’aris,  lie  greatly  enlarged  his  acquaintance  ( 
with  the  civil  law.  Returning  to  America,  he 
commenced  practice,  and  in  1815  became  a 
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judge  of  the  Marine  Court.  In  1821  he  was  one 
ot  the  convention  for  revising  the  constitution 
ot  N ew  York.  During  the  interval  1827  to  1834 
he  acted  as  first  charge  d’affaires  at  the  Banish 
court;  and,  from  the  year  1837  until  1846  ho 
represented  his  country  as  minister-plenipoten- 
tiary to  Prussia.  He  had  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  International  law  in  Harvard  univer- 
sity, and  was  preparing  to  enter  upon  his  func- 
tions when  he  was  carried  off  by  death.  His 
principal  works  were,  “Elements  of  Interna- 
tional Law;”  “History  of  the  Law  of  Nations 
m Europe  and  America,  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  lreaty  of  Washington  “ History  of  the 
Northmen,  or  Danes  and  Normans,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  conquest  of  England;”  and 
a Description  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark. b.  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  U S 
1785 ; n.  1848.  ’ 

1\  heatstone,  Charles,  wheef -stone,  an  emi- 
nent English  natural  philosopher,  who  intro- 
duced and  gave  a practical  application  to 
the  electric  telegraph  in  England,  and  claimed 
the  merit  of  having  invented  the  stereo- 
scope  He  was  brought  up  to,  and  for  a 
time  followed,  the  business  of  a manufacturer 
of  musical  instruments.  Possessed  of  "reat 
mechanical  ingenuity,  and  having  a strong  pro- 
dilection  for  philosophical  research,  he  at  an 
early  age  made  some  important  experiments  on 
sound,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in 
the  “ Annals  of  Philosophy”  for  1823.  He  next 
occupied  himself  with  investigations  relative  to 
the  philosophy  of  light,  of  optics,  and  of  electri- 
city. In  all  these  departments  of  philosophical 
inquiry  lie  met  with  the  most  brilliant  success; 
his  experiments,  apparatus,  and  discoveries 
being  of  the  most  ingenious  and  valuable  cha- 
racter. His  reputation  was  soon  established, 
and  in  1834  he  obtained  the  post  of  professor 
of  experimental  philosophy  in  King's  College, 
London.  In  1836  he  was  chosen  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  to  which  body  he,  in  1838,  made 
known  the  beautiful  invention  of  the  stereo- 
scope, in  a paper  entitled  “ Contributions  to  the 
Physiology  of  Vision.”  But  the  application  of 
his  great  scientific  acquirements  to  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  electric  telegraph  was  the  most  im- 
portant event  of  his  life.  The  idea  of  using 
electricity  as  a means  of  affording  telegraphic 
communication  between  distant  places  had  been 
a favourite  one  with  natural  philosophers  for 
more  than  half  a century.  It  is  asserted  that 
in  1834  Professor  Muncke,  of  Heidelberg,  taking 
advantage  of  what  had  been  previously  done  by 
other  electricians,  produced  and  described  an 
electric  telegraph.  In  1836  he  is  said  to  have 
“ explained  the  whole  thing”  to  Mr.  Cooke,  then 
engaged  in  the  Anatomical  Museum  at  Heidel- 
berg in  preparing  wax  models  for  the  university 
ot  Durham.  This  gentleman  at  once  perceived 
the  importance  of  the  discovery,  and  early  in 
1837,  having  nearly  completed  a system  of  appa- 
ratus for  an  experiment  on  the  line  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  Railway,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Professor  Wheatstone,  who  was  en- 
gaged upon  the  same  subject,  and  had  mado 
some  important  discoveries  in  connexion  there- 
with. These  gentlemen  at  once  entered  into  an 
alliance,  and  together  they  perfected  and  applied 
the  electric  telegraph.  There  are  no  less  than 
four  claimants  for  tho  honour  of  having  in- 
vented the  electric  telegraph  as  a practical 
reality — Wheatstone,  Alexander,  Stcinhill,  and 
Morse;  but  Wheatstone  is  admitted  to  have 
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produced  his  invention  at  a prior  date  to  all  the 
others.  With  respect  to  the  relative  claims  of 
Professor  Wheatstone  and  Mr.  Cooke,  an  emi- 
nent authority,  Professor  Daniell,  may  be  quoted. 
He  says : “ Whilst  Mr.  Cooke  is  entitled  to  stand 
alone  as  the  gentleman  to  whom  this  country  is 
indebted  for  having  practically  introduced  and 
carried  out  the  electric  telegraph  as  a useful 
undertaking,  promising  to  be  a work  of  national 
importance,  and  Professor  Wheatstone  is  ac- 
knowledged as  the  scientific  man  whose  pro- 
found and  successful  researches  had  already 
prepared  the  public  to  receive  it  as  a project 
capable  of  practical  application,  it  is  to  the 
united  labours  of  two  gentlemen  so  well  quali- 
fied for  mutual  assistance  that  we  must  attri- 
bute the  rapid  progress  which  this  important 
invention  has  made  during  the  few  years  since 
they  have  been  associated.”  To  the  “ Proceed- 
ings” of  the  Royal  Society,  and  to  the  “Philo- 
sophical Transactions,”  Professor  Wheatstone 
contributed  a number  of  papers,  upon  Optics, 
Electricity,  and  also  upon  various  improvements 
in  connexion  with  the  electric  telegraph.  At 
the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  1855  he  was 
one  of  the  jurors  in  the  section  for  heat,  light, 
and  electricity.  With  Professor  Daniell,  and 
other  eminent  scientific  men,  he  formed  one  of 
the  commission  which  made  the  selection  of 
magnesian  limestone  for  building  the  New 
Palace  of  Westminster.  For  a detailed  account 
of  Professor  Wheatstone’s  labours,  the  student 
is  referred  to  a paper  in  vol.  xi.  of  the  “ Pro- 
ceedings” of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
entitled  “The  Electric  Telegraph ; its  History, 
Theory,  and  Practical  Application.”  Professor 
Wheatstone  was  a knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  member  of  the  chief  scientific  bodies 
of  Europe,  b.  at  Gloucester,  1802. 

Wheeler,  Rev.  Sir  George,  wheel'-er,  an 
English  divine  and  baronet,  who  travelled  in 
the  Levant,  and  upon  his  return  presented 
several  valuable  relics  of  antiquity,  collected  in 
his  travels,  to  the  university  of  Oxford.  He 
entered  into  orders,  and  was  presented  to  a 
vicarage  in  Hampshire  and  a rectory  in  Dur- 
ham. His  most  important  works  were,  “ A 
Journey  into  Greece,”  “An  Account  of  the 
Churches  and  Places  of  Assembly  of  the  Primi- 
tive Christians,”  and  “The  Protestant  Monas- 
tery ; or,  Christian  Economics.”  b.  at  Breda, 
1650 ; D.  1724. 

Whetstone,  George,  whet'-ston,  an  English 
poet  and  miscellaneous  writer,  who  inherited  a 
fortune,  but  dissipated  it  in  endeavouring  to 
obtain  a court  appointment.  He  next  enlisted 
as  a common  soldier,  fought  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  was  present  when  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
received  his  death-wound  at  Zutphen.  Later 
m life  he  was  a farmer;  but  having  failed  in 
that  capacity,  he  went  upon  a voyage  to  New- 
foundland. Finally  ho  endeavoured  to  gain  a 
livelihood  by  his  pen.  lie  was  the  author  of  a 
comedy  called  “ Promus  and  Cassandra,”  the 
plot  of  which  was  the  same  as  that  of  “ Measure 
for  Measure.”  He  was  likewise  an  industrious 
writer  of  prose.  Lived  towards  the  close  of  the 
16th  century. 

Wh  ewell,  Rev.  Dr.  William,  wlie'-tuel,  a mo- 
dern English  philosopher,  who  became  master 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was  the  son 
of  a carpenter,  and  was  himself  intended  for  the 
same  trade;  but  having  distinguished  himself 
whilst  a scholar  of  the  free  grammar-school  of 
Lancaster,  the  head-master  of  that  establish- 
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merit  procured  him  the  means  of  proceeding  to 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  no- 
minated, in  succession,  fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, professor  of  mineralogy,  professor  of 
moral  theology,  and,  in  1841,  master  of  Trinity. 

A man  of  multifarious  knowledge  and  power- 
ful intellect,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  science.  His  principal  works 
were,  “ History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,” 

“ The  Elements  of  Morality,  including  Polity,” 
and  “The  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences.” 
A remarkable  work  upon  “The  Plurality  of 
Worlds  ” was  likewise  attributed  to  him.  b.  at 
Lancaster,  1795;  d.  1866. 

Whichcote,  Dr.  Benjamin,  wich'-lcote,  _ a 
learned  English  divine,  and  one  of  the  chief 
founders  of  the  Latitudinarians  in  the  English 
church,  who  became  provost  of  King’s  College, 
Cambridge,  but  was  removed  at  the  Restoration. 
He  was  afterwards  minister  of  St.  Anne’s, 
Blackfriars;  upon  the  burning  of  which  church 
during  the  great  fire  of  London,  in  1666,  he  was 
presented  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Lawrence-  J ewry. 
His  works  principally  were,  sermons,  moral  and 
religious  aphorisms,  and  “Observations  and 
Apophthegms.”  b.  at  Stoke,  Shropshire,  1610; 
d.  at  Cambridge,  1683. 

Whiston,  William,  whis'-ton,  a celebrated 
English  divine  and  mathematician,  was  edu- 
cated first  at  the  free  school  at  Tamworth, 
and  removed  thence  to  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge, 
where  he  obtained  a fellowship,  and  took  his 
degree  in  arts.  He  afterwards  became  domestic 
chaplain  to  Dr.  Moore,  bishop  of  Norwich,  who 
gave  him  the  living  of  Lowestoft.  In  1703  he 
succeeded  Sir  Isaac  Newton  as  Lucasian  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  at  Cambridge,  in  which 
office  he  read  lectures  on  his  great  predecessor’s 
principles  of  philosophy.  About  this  time  he 
began  to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
conducted  himself  with  so  much  imprudent 
zeal  in  the  controversy,  that  he  was  deprived  of 
the  professorship,  and  expelled  the  university. 
He  then  retired  to  London,  where  he  supported 
himself  by  teaching  mathematics,  reading  lec- 
tures, and  writing  books.  He  was  a man  of 
considerable  learning,  but  excessively  credulous, 
notwithstanding  his"  want  of  faith  in  the  Tri- 
nity. His  principal  works  were,  “A  New 
Theory  of  the  Earth;”  “Astronomical  Lec- 
tures ;”  “ Translation  of  Josephus ;”  “ Astrono- 
mical Principles  of  Religion;”  “History  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments;”  and  “Memoirs”  of 
his  own  life.  b.  near  Twycross,  Leicestershire, 
1667 ; d.  in  London,  1752. 

Whitaker,  Rev.  John,  tvhit'-a-Jcer,  an  eminent 
English  historical  writer,  who  became  fellow  of 
Corpus  Cliristi  College,  Oxford,  and  produced  a 
number  of  valuable  works,  the  principal  of 
which  were,  “History  of  Manchester,”  “Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  vindicated,”  “ The  Course  of 
Hannibal  over  the  Alps  ascertained,”  and  “ The 
Origin  of  Arianism  disclosed.”  lie  was  also 
a contributor  to  the  “ Anti-Jacobin  Review,” 
the  “British  Critic,”  and  the  “English  Review.” 
b.  at  Manchester,  about  1735 ; d.  1808. 

Whitaker,  Rev.  Thomas  Dunham,  an  emi- 
nent English  antiquarian  writer,  who  received 
his  education  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
and  produced  a number  of  learned  and  interest- 
ing works,  the  most  important  of  which  were, 
a portion  of  the  "History  of  Yorkshire;” 
“ Ducatus  Lcodinensis,  or  the  Topography  of 
Leeds;”  “An  Account  of  the  Rebellion  of 
1745 and  “ History  of  the  Deanery  of  Craven.” 
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He  also  contributed  some  valuable  papers  upon 
antiquarian  matters  to  the  openinir  volumes  of 
the  “ Quarterly  Review.”  b.  at  Rainliam,  Nor- 
folk, 1759 ; n.  1821. 

Whitby,  Rev.  Daniel,  wliit'-le,  a learned  Eng- 
lish divine,  who  became  fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  a prebend  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Salisbury.  He  wrote  a large  number  of  con- 
troversial books ; but  is  chiefly  known  by  an 
excellent  work  in  refutation  of  Calvinism, 
and  by  his  Paraphrase  and  Exposition  of 
the  New  Testament,  b.  at  Eusliden,  Northamp- 
tonshire, 1638;  d.  at  Salisbury,  1726. 

White,  Sir  Thomas,  white,  founder  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Oxford,  was  born  at  Reading- 
became  an  opulent  London  tradesman ; and,  in 
1553,  served  the  office  of  lord  mayor,  and  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood  for  preserving 
the  peace  of  the  city  during  Wyatt’s  rebellion. 
b.  1492 ; d.  1566. 

White,  Francis,  a learned  English  prelate, 
who  became  almoner  to  the  king,  dean,  and 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  whence,  in  1631,  he  was 
translated  to  Norwich.  This  bishop  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  writings  against  popery, 
and  in  a conference  with  Fisher,  the  Jesuit,  in 
the  king’s  presence,  in  1624.  b.  about  1577; 
D.  1637. 

White,  John,  usually  styled  “the  Patriarch 
of  Dorchester,”  was  highly  esteemed  for  his 
preaching  and  sanctity,  b.  1571 ; d.  1648. 

White,  Thomas,  or,  as  he  preferred  to  call 
himself,  Albius,  a philosopher  and  divine  of 
the  Roman  church,  was  particularly  intimate 
with  Hobbes,  though,  as  philosophers,  their 
opinions  widely  differed.  His  works  are  re- 
markable for  their  subtlety  about  trifling  mat- 
ters. b.  in  Essex,  about  1600 ; n.  1676. 

White,  Robert,  an  eminent  English  engraver, 
who  studied  his  art  under  David  Loggan.  He 
cn craved  the  first  Oxford  almanac  in  the  year 
1671,  and,  says  Walpole,  engraved  more  por- 
traits and  frontispieces  than  anv  other  artist  of 
Iris  time.  b.  in  London,  1645 ; d.  1704. 

White,  George,  an  eminent  English  engraver, 
and  son  of  the  preceding,  was  instructed  in 
his  profession  by  his  father,  many  of  whose 
unfinished  plates  were  completed  by  the  son, 
alter  Robert  White’s  death.  He  particularly 
excelled  in  producing  'mezzotint  engravings  of 
portraits.  The  most  noted  of  these  were  Colonel 
Blood,  Lord  Clarendon,  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  and  Jack  Sheppard. 
d.  about  1734. 

White,  Jeremy,  an  English  nonconformist 
divine,  who  became  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  household  chaplain  to  Oliver 
Cromwell.  He  was  a man  of  considerable 
humour  and  resources,  but  was  outwitted  by 
Cromwell,  for  whose  daughter  he  had  an  affec- 
tion; and,  being  one  day  on  his  knees  before 
her,  was  suddenly  caught  in  that  position  by 
the  Protector,  who  demanded  the  reason.  White 
replied,  that  he  had  been  long  paying  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  lady’s  maid,  but  without  avail,  on 
which  account  he  was  soliciting  her  mistress’s 
interest.  Cromwell,  immediately  turning  to  the 
girl,  demanded  why  she  refused  Mr.  White ; 
and  without  ceremony,  ordering  a clergyman  to 
be  called,  they  were  married  on  the  spot.  After 
the  Restoration,  White  retired  into  private  life. 
He  wrote  a remarkable  work,  entitled  “The 
Restoration  of  all  Things.”  Tt  is  a defence  of 
the  notion  that  all  men  will  be  finally  saved, 
n.  1629;  n.  1707. 
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White,  James,  a native  of  Ireland,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  Dublin,  and  wrote 
“Conway  Castle,  and  other  Poems;”  “Earl 
Strongbow,”  a romance;  “Adventures  of  John 
of  Gaunt;”  “Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,”  &c. 
d.  1799. 

White,  Rev.  Gilbert,  author  of  the  celebrated 
“Natural  History  of  Selborne,"  was  educated  at 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fellow 
in  1741.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  evinced  a 
love  for  the  study  of  natural  history,  and 
accordingly  retired,  while  still  young,  to  his 
native  village  of  Selborne,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment 
of  his  beloved  pursuit.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  nature,  and  wrote  with  the  greatest 
elegance:  his  book  has  thus  become  one  of  the 
English  classics.  There  are  many  editions  of 
this  delightful  work;  but  the  best,  and  perhaps 
the  only  complete  one,  is  that  edited  by  Edward 
Turner  Bennett,  secretary  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  b.  1720 ; d.  1793. 

White,  Henry  Kirke,  an  English  poet,  who 
was  the  son  of  a butcher,  and  was  himself  placed 
in  the  office  of  an  attorney.  By  assiduous  ap- 
plication, he  taught  himself  Greek,  Latin,  Ita- 
lian, Spanish,  and  Portuguese  before  he  had 
attained  his  19th  year.  In  1304  he  put  forth  a 
small  collection  of  poems ; and  in  the  same 
year  was  enabled  to  enter  himself  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  attainments,  but  was  carried  off  by 
death  almost  at  the  outset  of  his  brilliant  career. 
Ilis  poems  exhibit  tenderness  and  a deep  feeling 
for  melody;  but  perhaps  his  reputation  as  a 
poet  is  mainly  owing  to  the  enthusiastic  biogra- 
phy of  him  which  was  produced  by  Souther, 
who  edited  his  “ Remains.”  b.  at  Nottingham, 
1785 ; d.  at  Cambridge,  1806. 

.White,  Rev.  Joseph,  an  eloquent  English 
divine,  who  was  the  son  of  a weaver  in  an  ob- 
scure situation  of  life;  but  having,  whilst  a 
youth,  exhibited  a great  aptitude  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge,  he  found  a patron  in  a 
wealthy  country  gentleman,  and  was  provided 
with  the  means  of  studying  at  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
attainments  in  the  classical  and  oriental  lan- 
guages. In  17S3  he  was  chosen  to  deliver  the 
Hampton  lectures,  his  subject  being  “A  View 
of  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism."  These 
lectures  exhibited  great  eloquence  and  erudi- 
tion ; and,  upon  being  published,  brought  their 
author  so  high  a reputation,  as  to  gain  for  him 
a valuable  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Glouces- 
ter. But,  unfortunately  for  his  fame,  it  was 
afterwards  discovered  that  he  had  received  great 
assistance  in  the  composition  of  his  lectures 
from  Dr.  Parr  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Badcock, 
without  having  had  the  honesty  to  avow  his 
obligations  to  these  divines.  He  subsequently 
received  some  lucrative  preferments  in  the 
church.  His  most  important  works  were,  “A 
Specimen  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Institutes 
of  'limour  or  Tamerlane,  rendered  from  the 
Persian  into  English  ;”  “On  the  Utility  of  the 
Arabic  Tongue  in  Theological  Studies ;”  “ Chro- 
nological Arrangement  of  the  Passages  in  the 
Greek  Text  of  the  Four  Gospels  containing  the 
History  of  Christ;”  an  edition  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament;  and  a Latin  translation  of 
Abdallatif’s  “ Description  of  Egypt.”  b.  at 
Gloucester,  about  17-46;  n.  at  Oxford,  1814. 

White,  Rev.  Joseph  Blanco,  a miscellaneous 
writer,  who  was  descended  from  an  Irish  family 
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settled  in  Spain,  where  it  had  been  raised  to 
noble  rank.  He  himself  was  educated  for  the 
lioman  Catholic  priesthood,  and  in  1799  entered 
into  holy  orders  in  Spain;  but,  repairing  to 
England  in  1810,  he  became  a convert  to  Pro- 
testantism, passing  thence  to  Unitarianism,  and 
finally  becoming  a sceptic  in  matters  of  reli- 
gious belief.  In  1820  he  entered  upon  a literary 
career,  by  contributing  to  the  pages  of  the 
“New  Monthly  Magazine”  a series  of  “Letters 
from  Spain,  by  Don  Leucadion  Doblado.”  Sub- 
sequently he  wrote  several  works,  both  in  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish,  the  most  popular  of  which 
were,  “ Practical  and  Internal  Evidence  against 
Catholicism,”  and  “ Poor  Man’s  Preservative 
against  Popery.”  He  likewise  contributed  ar- 
ticles to  the  Quarterly,  London,  and  West- 
minster Reviews,  &c.  His  “ Autobiography”  was 
published  after  his  death,  b.  at  Seville,  1775 ; 
d.  at  Liverpool,  1841. 

Whitefield,  George,  white' -feeld,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Methodism,  was  the  son  of  an 
innkeeper,  and  received  his  education  in  the 
grammar-school  of  St.  Mary-de-Crypt  at  Glou- 
cester, and  afterwards  became  servitor  in  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford.  In  1736  he  was  ordained 
by  Dr.  Benson,  bishop  of  Gloucester;  after 
which  his  zeal  prompted  him  to  preach  in  pri- 
sons, private  houses,  the  fields,  and  open  streets. 
A course  so  strange  and  irregular  gave  offence 
to  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  the  doors  of 
the  churches  wrere  everywhere  shut  against 
him.  His  eloquence  was  particularly  fervid, 
and  well  adapted  to  make  a great  impression 
upon  ordinary  minds ; in  consequence  of  which 
ho  obtained  many  followers.  In  1738  he  went 
to  Georgia,  in  America,  whither  he  had  been 
invited  by  John  Wesley,  where  he  was  well 
received ; and  wonderful  effects  are  recorded  in 
his  journals  of  the  power  of  his  preaching. 
Sudden  and  violent  conversions  were  consi- 
dered as  indispensably  necessary  to  prove  that 
the  hearers  had  obtained  divine  grace.  For 
some  time  he  acted  in  conjunction  with  the 
two  Wesleys,  but  at  last  serious  differences 
arose  between  them  respecting  the  Calvinistic 
doctrines  of  absolute  election  and  final  perse- 
verance. These  were  zealously  maintained  by 
Whitefield  and  his  followers,  and  as  strenuously 
denied  by  the  others.  A division  arose,  and 
the  Methodists  were  divided  into  two  great 
parties,  called  the  Calvinistic  and  Ar  mini  an 
Methodists.  He  built  two  large  conventicles 
in  London,  that  called  the  Tabernacle,  in  the 
City,  and  another  in  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
He  was  also  greatly  assisted  by  Selina,  countess 
of  Huntingdon,  who  appointed  him  her  chap- 
lain, and  became  the  patroness  of  the  sect  which 
he  founded.  His  Sermons,  Letters,  and  Con- 
troversial Tracts  were  published  in  London  in 
1771.  b.  in  Gloucestershire,  1714;  n.  near  Bos- 
ton, U.S.,  1770. 

Whitbhead,  George,  white -lied,  a Quaker, 
who  endured  much  persecution  for  his  zealous 
attempts  at  proselytism ; but  continued  to  per- 
severe, and,  after  the  Revolution,  procured  for 
the  members  of  his  sect  the  legal  allowance 
of  making  an  affirmation  instead  of  an  oath. 
B.  1636;  D.  1725. 

Whitehead,  William,  an  English  poet,  who 
became  secretary  and  registrar  of  the  order  of 
the  Bath,  and,  in  1757,  poet-laureate.  Besides 
his  odes  and  songs,  he  wrote  “The  Roman 
Father,”  and  “ Crcusa,”  tragedies ; “ The 
School  for  Lovers,”  a comedy;  “A  Trip  to 
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Scotland,”  a farce,  b.  at  Cambridge,  1715; 
d.  1788. 

Whitehead,  Paul,  an  English  poet,  who 
was  brought  up  to  the  business  of  a mercer, 
but  afterwards  studied  the  law.  His  friend 
Lord  Despenser  procured  him  a patent  place, 
worth  £800  a year.  His  poems  are  not  above 
mediocrity.  He  was  satirized  by  Churchill  in 
these  lines : — 

“ May  I (can  more  disgrace  on  manhood  fall?) 

Be  born  a Whitehead,  and  baptized  a Paul.” 
b.  in  London,  1710 ; d.  1774. 

Whitelock,  Sir  James,  white' -lolc,  a learned 
English  lawyer,  who  in  1620  was  elected  mem- 
ber for  Woodstock ; and  about  the  same  time 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  chief-justice  of  Chester.  He  after- 
wards became  chief-justice  of  the  King’s  Bench. 
His  principal  work  was  “ Lectures ; or,  Read- 
ings in  the  Middle-Temple  Hall.”  b.  in  Lon- 
don, 1570;  d.  1632. 

Whitelocke,  Bulstrode,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish statesman,  the  son  of  chief-justice  Sir 
James  Whitelocke,  was  educated  at  Mer- 
chant Taylors’  school,  and  St.  John’s  College, 
Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to  the  Middle 
Temple,  where  he  studied  the  law  under  his 
father.  In  1640  he  represented  Great  Marlow, 
Buckinghamshire,  in  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
prosecuted  the  earl  of  Strafford.  Nominated 
one  of  the  lay  members  in  the  Assembly  of 
Divines,  he,  in  1647,  became  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  great  seal.  In  1653  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  from  the  Commonwealth 
to  Sweden,  and,  on  his  return,  was  made  a 
commissioner  of  the  Treasury.  In  1656  he  was 
chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and, 
the  year  following,  was  called  to  the  Upper  House 
as  one  of  Cromwell’s  lords.  In  1659  he  was  ap- 
pointed’president  of  the  council  of  state  and 
keeper  of  the  great  seal,  which  he  resigned  soon 
after,  and  retired  to  Chilton,  in  Wiltshire.  His 
principal  works  are,  “ Monarchy  asserted  to  be 
the  Best,  most  Ancient,  and  Legal  Form  of  Go- 
vernment,” “ Memorials  of  English  Affairs,”  and 
“ Journal  of  the  Swedish  Embassy  in  1653-54.” 
b.  in  London,  1605  ; d.  in  Wiltshire,  1676. 

Whitgift,  John,  whit1 -gift,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish prelate,  who  received  his  education  first  at 
Queen’s  College,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge.  In  1560  he  en- 
tered into  orders,  and  became  chaplain  to 
Bishop  Cox,  of  Ely.  In  1563  he  was  appointed 
Lady  Margaret’s  professor  of  divinity;  in  which 
position  he  acquired  a high  reputation  for 
learning  and  eloquence.  Even  under  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary  he  had  been  a zealous  advocate 
for  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  after 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  lie  became  distin- 
guished by  his  efforts  to  establish  the  new  reli- 
gious discipline  in  the  university.  Having 
preached  before  Elizabeth,  she  was  so  struck 
with  his  eloquence  that  she  appointed  him  her 
chaplain.  In  1567  she  named  him  master  of 
Trinity  College  and  regius  professor.  He  ob- 
tained the  deanery  of  Lincoln  in  1673,  and  in 
1676  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Worcester; 
whence,  in  1683,  ho  was  translated  to  Canter- 
bury. He  was  a great  favourite  with  his  royal 
mistress,  who  used  to  call  him  her  little  black 
husband.  He  was  a zealous  governor  of  the 
church,  and  strenuously  resisted  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Puritans.  The  archbishop  founded 
a hospital  at  Croydon.  Although  in  affairs  of 
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ecclesiastical  discipline,  stern  and  inflexible  to 
the  last  degree,  his  private  acts  were  charac- 
terized by  the  utmost  liberality.  lie  was  a con- 
stant patron  of  learning,  and  was  esteemed  as  a 
gracious  prelate  by  the  most  pious  clergy  of  his 
time.  b.  at  Great  Grimsby,  Lincolnshire,  1530; 
d.  in  London,  1 601. 

W hittin gham,  William,  whU.'-ivg-ham,  an 
English  divine,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  became  dean  of  Durham  ; but,  being 
strongly  prejudiced  against  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, he  committed  great  damage  in  removing 
the  stone  coffins  and  other  ancient  remains 
from  the  cathedral.  He  translated  the  Geneva 
Bible,  and  turned  into  metre  some  of  the  Psalms 
of  David.  They  are  in  Sternhold  and  Hopkins’ 
version,  signed  “ W.  W.”  b.  at  Chester,  about 
1509;  d.  1579. 

Whittingham,  Sir  Samuel  Ford,  a lieu- 
tenant-general in  the  British  army,  passed 
through  the  various  gradations  as  a cavalry 
officer,  and  became  deputy  assistant  quarter- 
master-general  under  the  duke  of  Wellington 
in  1809.  He  afterwards  served  with  the  Por- 
tuguese army,  and  in  America.  The  principal 
scene  of  his  services,  however,  was  with  the 
Spanish  troops  during  the  Peninsular  war,  and 
he  shared  in  the  battles  of  Baylen,  Barossa,  and 
Talavera,  in  the  last  of  which  he  was  severely 
wounded.  In  1813,  having  raised  and  disci- 
plined a large  corps  of  Spanish  troops,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  as  major-general ; 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  British  army  at 
Alicant,  was  successfully  opposed  to  the  French 
under  Marshal  Sucliet;  after  which  he  served 
with  distinction  in  command  of  a division  of 
infantry,  under  Sir  John  Murray,  and  subse- 
quently under  Lord  W.  Bentinck.  The  prince 
recent  appointed  him  one  of  his  aides-de-camp, 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  was 
invested  with  the  grand  cross  of  the  order  of 
San  Perdinando  by  the  king  of  Spain,  who,  on 
Napoleon’s  escape  from  IClba,  in  1815,  sent  ex- 
pressly for  him.  In  1819  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Dominica;  in  1823  his  services 
were  transferred  to  India,  as  quarter-master- 
general  of  the  king’s  troops,  and  subsequently 
as  a major-general ; in  1835,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  forces  in  the  Windward 
and  Leeward  Islands,  and  in  1839  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  command  in  chief  at  Madras, 
where  he  arrived  in  1840,  but  died  1841. 

Whittington,  Sir  Richard,  whitf-ing-ton,  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  London,  who,  according  to 
Stow,  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  II., 
Henry  IV.,  and  Henry  V.  He  built  Newgate, 
part  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  the  library 
in  Grey-Friars,  now  called  Christ’s  Hospital, 
and  part  of  Guildhall,  with  a chapel  and  depo- 
sitory to  keep  the  city  records.  He  was  knighted, 
and  three  times  filled  the  office  of  lord-mayor  of 
London,  the  last  time  being  in  1419.  d.  1423. 

Whittington,  Robert,  a learned  English 
grammarian,  who  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
published  a Latin  grammar  in  1500,  and  several 
Latin  pieces.  He  was  a man  whose  learning 
and  vanity  were  equally  great,  and  was  the  last 
who  received  the  title  of  poet-laureate  from  the 
university  of  Oxford,  d.  about  1530. 

Whitworth,  Charles,  Lord,  whit'-werth,  an 
English  diplomatist,  who  was  appointed  to  re- 
present. Great  Britain  at  the  diet  at  Ratisbon; 
was  twice  sent  to  the  court  of  Russia,  on  the  last 
occasion  for  the  special  purpose  of  cooling  the 
Irritation  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  had  become 
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incensed  at  the  arrest  of  his  envoy  for  debt  by 
some  London  tradesman.  Lord  \\  hit  worth  also 
acted  as  ambassador  at  the  Hague  and  at  Ber- 
lin, and  as  plenipotentiary  at  the  congress  of 
Cambray,  in  1722.  lie  wrote  an  interesting 
work,  entitled  “ An  Account  of  Russia,”  which 
was  printed  by  Horace  Walpole,  b.  in  btaiford- 
sliire,  about  1660 ; d.  in  London,  1725. 

Whitworth,  Charles,  Earl,  an  English  di- 
plomatist, and  relative  of  the  preceding,  be- 
came minister-plenipotentiary  to  Russia  in 
1788,  holding  the  appointment  during  twelve 
years,  and  exercising  considerable  influence 
with  Catharine  II.  After  her  death  he  in- 
duced Paul  I.  to  enter  into  the  coalition 
against  France.  In  1800  he  went  to  the  court 
of  Denmark,  and,  in  1802,  became  ambas- 
sador to  the  government  of  France.  In  the 
following  year,  however,  he  quitted  Paris,  hav- 
ing received  a marked  rebuff  at  the  hands  of 
Bonaparte.  When  England  was  threatened 
with  invasion  by  the  French,  he  equipped  a 
regiment  of  infantry  at  his  own  expense.  In 
1813  he  was  nominated  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and,  in  1815,  was  created  an  earl.  b.  in 
Kent,  1754;  d.  1825. 

Whitworth,  Joseph,  an  eminent  English 
engineer,  the  inventor  of  the  fire-arms  and 
ordnance  that  bear  his  name.  He  has  insti- 
tuted a number  cf  scholarships  to  induce  arti- 
sans to  acquire  efficiency  in  art-knowlegc  con- 
nected with  their  callings,  b.  early  in  the  pre- 
sent century. 

Wickliffe.  {See  Wycliffe.) 

Wicquefoet,  Abraham,  wik'-fort,  a Dutch 
statesman  and  diplomatist,  who  entered  the 
service  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  was 
employed  as  the  agent  of  that  prince  in  France, 
where  he  resided  during  thirty-two  years,  and 
gained  the  favour  of  Mazarin.  But  being  ac- 
cused of  communicating  secrets  of  importance 
to  the  Dutch  government,  he  was  confined  in 
the  Bastille.  When  the  war  broke  out  between 
France  and  Holland,  he  retired  to  the  Hague, 
where  he  was  imprisoned  four  years,  on  a 
charge  of  holding  correspondence  with  the 
English.  He  contrived  to  make  his  escape, 
and  retired  to  Zell.  His  principal  works  were, 
“ A History  of  the  United  Provinces,"  and  a 
“ Treatise  on  the  Duties  of  an  Ambassador.” 
b.  at  Amsterdam,  1598;  d.  at  Zell,  1682. 

Wieland,  Christopher  Martin,  c e'-land,  an 
eminent  German  poet  and  learned  writer,  who 
at  an  early  age  distinguished  himself  by  his 
attainment's  in  languages  and  in  the  composi- 
tion of  verse.  He  commenced  in  his  17th  year 
the  study  of  the  law  at  the  university  of  Tu- 
bingen ; but,  being  resolved  to  devote  himself 
to  a literary  career,  went  to  Zurich,  where, 
during  two  years  (1752-4),  he  lived  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  Bodmer,  the  great  German  critic. 
In  1754  he  received  an  appointment  as  private 
teacher;  and,  while  thus  engaged,  composed 
two  tragedies,  a comedy,  five  cantos  of  an  epic, 
and  one  of  his  most  popnlar  novels,  entitled 
“ Araspcs  and  Panthca.”  During  the  interval 
1760-66  he  translated  twenty-eight  of  the  plays 
of  Shakspere  into  German.  He  next  wrote  his 
finest  novel,  “ Agathon,”  and  some  poems,  and 
in  1769  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy 
in  the  university  of  Erfurt.  In  1772  he  went  to 
reside  at  Weimar,  where  he  had  been  engaged 
to  superintend  the  education  of  the  two  sons  ot 
the  Duchess  Amelie.  In  this  city  he  became 
| acquainted  with  Gothe,  who  was  indebted  to 
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Wieland  for  his  introduction  to  the  court  of 
Weimar.  Finally,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
illustration  and  translation  of  several  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classics.  He  produced, 
among  other  works,  a German  edition  of  the 
Epistles  and  Satires  of  Horace,  the  Letters  of 
Cicero,  and  a Commentary  upon  Lucian.  He 
has  been  styled  the  “Voltaire  of  Germany,”  on 
account  of  the  number,  variety,  and  elegant  style 
of  his  writings.  His  complete  works,  compris- 
ing plays,  poems,  criticisms,  commentaries  upon 
the  classics,  and  philosophical  miscellanies,  have 
been  published  in  51  vols.  b.  near  Biberach, 
Suabia,  1733 ; n.  at  Weimar,  1813. 

Wiffejt,  Jeremiah  Holme,  wf'-fen,  an  Eng- 
lish poet  and  translator,  who  was  a member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  for  some  years  fol- 
lowed the  profession  of  schoolmaster.  His 
earliest  efforts  in  literature  were  some  poems 
contributed  to  the  Rev.  M.  Parry’s  “ History  of 
Woburn,”  and  a volume  of  verse,  entitled 
“ Aonian  Hours.”  In  1819  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  private  secretary  to  the  duke  of 
Bedford.  As  a translator,  he  reproduced 
Tasso’s  “ Jerusalem  Delivered,”  and  the  poems 
of  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega.  As  an  original  writer, 
he  published  “ Historical  Memoirs  of  the  House 
of  Russell.”  b.  near  Woburn,  1793;  d.  1856. 

Wilbekfohce,  William,  tuil'-ber-forse,  a dis- 
tinguished English  philanthropist,  who  was  the 
son  of  a merchant  of  Hull,  and  exhibited  from 
his  earliest  years  great  quickness  and  power  of 
intellect.  In  his  14th  year  he  is  stated  to  have 
written  a letter  to  a York  newspaper,  in  which 
he  denounced  “ the  odious  traffic  in  human 
flesh.”  In  1776  he  entered  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge;  but  having  become  the  possessor 
of  a large  fortune,  after  the  demise  of  his  uncle 
and  grandfather,  and  having  a strong  predilec- 
tion for  social  gatherings,  he  led  a by  no  means 
studious  life  at  the  university:  but  his  great 
natural  ability  enabled  him  to  acquire  a sound 
knowledge  of  the  classics.  Having  formed  the 
resolution  to  enter  upon  public  life,  lie  repaired 
to  London,  where  he  was  admitted  into  the 
most  fashionable  society.  Returned  to  Parlia- 
ment as  member  for  Hull,  he  joined  the  oppo- 
sition to  Lord  North’s  ministry,  and,  in  debate, 
condemned  the  American  war.  With  Pitt,  who 
had  been  his  friend  at  Cambridge,  he  lived  upon 
the  most  amicable  terms ; a. id  when  Pitt  was 
nominated  premier  in  1783,  Wilber  force,  on 
several  occasions,  gave  him  very  material  assis- 
tance, but  refused  all  oilers  of  personal  advance- 
ment. In  his  28th  year  he  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  that  cause  which,  even  as  a schoolboy, 
had  been  a subject  of  his  thoughts,— the  aboli- 
tion of  negro  slavery.  During  twenty  years  he 
continued  to  solicit  the  emancipation  of  the 
negro,  by  speeches  in  Parliament;  by  seeking 
the  co-operation  of  the  clergy  of  every  denomi- 
nation ; by  his  own  pen  and  purse,  and  those  of 
his  friends  ; by  negotiating  with  foreign  powers, 
and  by  conciliating  the  support  of  every  public 
man  or  minister  in  his  native  country.  Con- 
tinually being  disappointed,  he  was  ever  ready 
to  proceed  with  new  vigour,  until,  after  pursuing 
his  philanthropic  labours  with  a persistency 
and  energy  truly  marvellous,  he  saw  the  hour 
of  his  success  at  hand.  In  1807  the  abolition 
bill  passed  the  Lords,  and  its  after  progress 
through  the  Commons  was  one  uninterrupted 
ovation  to  its  projector.  Sir  Samuel  Komillv, 
after  an  eloquent  speech  in  favour  of  the  bill, 
concluded  by  “ contrasting  the  feelings  of  Na- 
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poleon  in  all  his  greatness  with  those  of  that 
honoured  individual  who  would  this  day  lay  his 
head  upon  his  pillow,  and  remember  that  the 
slave-trade  was  no  more.”  Of  a deeply  religious 
nature,  he,  in  1797,  produced  a work  which  met 
with  a remarkable  success,  entitled  “ Practical 
View  of  the  prevailing  Religious  System  of 
Professed  Christians  in  the  Higher  and  Middle 
Classes  of  this  Country  contrasted  with  Real 
Christianity.”  He  likewise  aided  all  the.  be- 
nevolent and  religious  societies  of  his  time, 
assisted  in  the  foundation  of  the  English 
churches  in  India,  and  expended  more  than  a 
fourth  of  his  income  in  private  charity.  Shortly 
before  his  death  he  said,  “Thank  God!  that  I 
should  have  lived  to  witness  a day  in  which 
England  is  willing  to  give  twenty  millions  ster- 
ling for  the  abolition  of  slavery.”  His  remains, 
which  were  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
were  honoured  with  a public  funeral,  b.  at 
Hull,  1759 ; d.  in  London,  1833. 

Wilbereobce,  Samuel,  a modern  English 
prelate, ’and  son  of  the  preceding,  received 
his  education  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  to  which 
university  he  in  1837  was  nominated  select 
preacher.  Two  years  later  he  became  archdeacon 
of  Surrey  and  chaplain  to  Prince  Albert.  In  1840 
he  was  preferred  to  a canonry  of  Winchester 
Cathedral ; in  1844  became  sub-almoner  to  the 
queen ; and  in  1845  dean  of  Westminster.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  made  B.D.  and  D.D.  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  and  was  also  nominated 
bishop  of  that  diocese,  the  office  of  chancellor 
of  the  order  of  the  Garter  accompanying  the 
dignity.  In  1847  he  became  lord  high  almoner 
tocher  Majesty.  In  addition  to  sermons,  charges 
to  his  clergy,  prayers,  and  sacred  stories,  he  was 
(jointly  with  his  brother)  the  author  of  “The 
Life  of  William  Wilberforce,”  and  also  editor  of 
his  father’s  “ Correspondence.”  b.  at  Clapliam, 
1805. 

Wibbbod,  or  Wir.LiBKOi),  St.,  wil'-lrod, 
“ the  apostle  of  the  Frisians,”  was  a monk  of 
Wilfred’s  monastery,  at  Ripon,  and  about  677 
proceeded  to  Ireland  to  preach  Christianity. 
In  690  he  went  to  Utrecht,  and  having,  after 
great  exertions,  converted  large  numbers  of  the 
Frisians  to  Christianity,  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  bishopric  of  Utrecht  by  Pope  Sergius  1.  He 
also  preached  to  the  Danes,  and  established  the 
monastery  of  Epternach,  near  Treves,  b.  in 
Northumbria,  about  657 ; n.  at  Treves,  738. 

Wilbye,  John,  w it-le,  an  eminent  English 
musical  composer,  who  produced  some  ot  the 
most  excellent  madrigals  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  English  school  of  music. 
Beyond  the  fact  that  in  1598  he  taught  music  at 
Austin-friars,  nothing  is  known  of  his  life. 
Some  of  his  works  have  been  reprinted  by  the 
Society  of  Musical  Antiquaries.  Among  his 
best  productions  may  be  quoted,  “ Flora  gave 
me  Fairest  Flowers,”  “Sweet  honey-sucking 
Bees,”  “ Down  in  a Valley,”  “ Fair  as  Morn,” 
and  “ Fly,  Love,  to  Heaven.”  Lived  between 
1550  and  1625. 

Wild,  Henry,  wilde,  called  the  “ Arabian 
Tailor,”  by  his  own  unaided  exertions  made 
himself  master  of  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Greek, 
Chaldaic,  Latin,  Syrian,  and  Persian  languages. 
He  was  drawn  from  obscurity  by  Dr.  Prideaux, 
who  procured  him  a place  in  the  Bodleian 
library.  Afterwards  removing  to  London,  he 
was  supported  by  Dr.  Mead.  He  translated 
from  the  Arabic,  “ Mohammed’s  Journey  to 
Heaven,”  b,  at  Norwich,  about  1681;  d.  1733. 
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Wilde,  James  Plaistcd,  Lord  Penzance,  a 
brother  of  (ho  lirst  Lord  Truro,  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1839,  and  after  a successful  career  as  a 
barrister,  was  knighted  and  made  a baron  of  the 
Exchequer  in  I860.  On  Sir  Creswell  Cresivcll’s 
death  in  1863,  he  was  made, judge  of  the  court  of 
Probate  and  Divorce,  and,  in  1SG9,  called  to  the 
House  of  Lords  as  Lord  Penzance,  b.  1816. 

Wilkes,  John,  an  eminent  English  politician, 
who  was  the  son  of  a rich  distiller  in  London. 
After  receiving  a liberal  education,  he  travelled 
abroad,  married  a lady  of  fortune,  and  became 
colonel  of  the  Buckinghamshire  militia.  In 
1767  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  Ayles- 
bury, and  at  this  time  became  a violent  oppo- 
nent of  the  Bute  administration,  by  publishing 
a periodical  paper  called  the  “ North  Briton,” 
in  the  forty-fifth  number  of  which  he  declared 
the  king  lo  have  uttered  a falsehood  in  his 
speech  from  the  throne;  whereupon  a warrant 
was  issued  by  the  earl  of  Halifax,  secretary  of 
state,  to  seize  Wilkes’s  person  and  papers.  This 
affair  made  much  noise,  and  brought  him  into 
great  repute  as  the  patriot  of  the  day.  After 
obtaining  his  release  from  the  Tower,  he  en- 
tered an  action  against  the  carl  of  Halifax,  and 
obtained  a verdict  by  which  general  warrants 
were  declared  illegal.  He  was,  however,  soon 
afterwards  expelled  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  having  published  an  obscene  publication, 
called  an  “ Essay  on  Woman.”  He  was  at 
different  times  returned  for  Middlesex  ; but  the 
election  was  always  declared  void,  till  1774, 
when  he  was  permitted  to  take  his  seat  without 
further  opposition.  The  same  year  he  served 
the  office  of  lord  mayor.  He  afterwards  ob- 
tained the  lucrative  office  of  chamberlain  of  the 
city  of  London,  and  in  1790  quitted  Parliament. 
He  rendered  eminent  service  in  the  riots  of 
1780,  by  exerting  himself  with  such  promptitude 
as  to  save  the  Bank  from  the  depredators,  b.  in 
London,  1727 ; d.  1797. 

Wilkie,  Sir  David,  tvil'-lce,  a celebrated  Scotch 
painter,  who  so  early  evinced  his  predilection 
for  pictorial  art,  that  he  could  draw  before  he 
could  spell.  In  his  14th  year  he  became  a pupil 
at  the  Trustees’  Academy  at  Edinburgh,  where, 
says  Sir  William  Allan,  one  of  his  fellow-stu- 
dents, “ his  advancement  was  marvellous,  and 
he  soon  took  up  that  position  in  art  which  he 
maintained  to  the  last.  He  was  always  on  the 
look-out  for  character;  he  frequented  trysts, 
fairs,  and  market-places.”  About  his  20th  year 
he  repaired  to  London,  where,  in  1806,  he  painted 
and  exhibited  his  “ Village  Politicians,”  which 
was  purchased  by  the  earl  of  Mansfield  for  30 
guineas.  The  great  success  of  this  work,  which 
was  executed  in  a style  quite  unusual  with  the 
artists  of  that  period,  quickly  brought  Wilkie 
into  notice,  and  lie  found  patrons  in  abundance. 
Among  other  fine  works  which  lie  painted  about 
this  time  were,  “The  Bent  Day,”  “The  Cut 
Finger,”  and  “ The  Village  Festival.”  In  1809 
he  became  associate,  and  in  1811  member  of  the 
Koyal  Academy.  In  1814  he  went  to  Baris,  in 
order  to  study  the  works  of  art  which  Napoleon 
had  brought  together  during  his  occupation  of 
different  continental  cities.  Up  to  the  year 
1822  he  continued  to  produce  masterpieces  of 
art  in  the  style  in  which  “ The  Village  Poli- 
ticians” had  been  painted.  At  this  latter  date 
he  executed  his  finest  work,  “ The  Chelsea 
Pensioners,"  which  was  commissioned  of  him 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  1200  guineas. 
After  this  picture,  he  changed  his  style,  and 
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adopted  one  in  which  he  wa3  less  successful. 
He  changed  his  subjects  also,  and  now  painted 
such  pictures  as  “ The  Entrance  of  George  IV. 
into  Holyrood,”  “Defence  of  Saragossa,”  and 
“Portrait  of  the  King  in  a Scotch  Dress." 
Having  suffered  in  his  health,  he  spent  three 
years  upon  the  continent,  and  after  his  return 
to  England,  was  in  1830  nominated  painter 
to  the  king.  For  the  presidentship  of  the  Koval 
Academy  he  likewise  became  a candidate;  but 
obtained  only  one  vote.  In  1836  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  from  William  IV. 
Meanwhile  lie  had  produced  a number  of  excel- 
lent works,  for  which  he  received  large  sums. 
The  best  of  these  were,  “ John  Knox  Preaching 
I the  Reformation  in  St.  Andrew’s,"  “ Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  Escaping  from  Loehleven,”  and 
“The  Cottar’s  Saturday  Night.”  In  1848  ho 
set  out  upon  a tour  to  the  East,  and,  after  visit- 
ing Constantinople,  Beyrout,  Jerusalem,  and 
Alexandria,  embarked  at  the  latter  place  for 
England.  He  had  felt  unwell  for  some  months 
previously,  and,  by  the  time  that  the  ship  had 
reached  Gibraltar,  the  great  painter  was  no 
more.  His  remains  were  committed  to  the  sea 
upon  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  his  death 
took  place.  A statue  in  Iris  honour  is  set  up  in 
the  National  Gallery,  b.  at  Cults,  Fil'eshire, 
1785 ; d.  at  sea,  off  Gibraltar,  1841. 

Wilkins,  John,  icil'-kins,  a learned  English 
prelate,  who  after  entering  into  orders,  became 
chaplain  to  Lord  Say,  and  afterwards  to  Charles, 
count-palatine  of  the  Rhine.  In  1638  he  pub- 
lished his  “Discovery  of  a New  World,”  or  an 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  moon  may  be  an- 
other habitable  world.  This  idea  he  enlarged 
and  supported  in  a discourse  concerning  a new 
planet  in  1610.  In  1649  he  became  warden  of 
Wadharn  College,  Oxford;  and,  about  1656, 
married  Mrs.  Robina  French,  a sister  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  In  1059he  was  made  master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  deprived 
at  the  Restoration.  He  then  became  preacher 
at  Gray’s  Inn, and  rector  of  St.  Lawrence- Jewry. 
He  wnsone  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  in  1668,  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Chester. 
Besides  his  mathematical  works,  he  was  also 
the  author  of  some  sermons,  and  a discourse  on 
the  “ Gift  of  Preaching.”  b.  near  Daventry, 
Northampton,  1614;  d.  1672. 

Wilkins,  David,  a learned  English  anti- 
quary and  divine,  who  became  keeper  of  tho 
library  at  Lambeth,  of  which  he  drew  up  a 
catalogue.  Archbishop  Wake  bestowed  upon 
him  some  church  preferment.  He  published 
the  New  Testament  in  Coptic,  an  edition  of  the 
Saxon  laws,  and  another  of  Sclden’s  works. 
B.  1685;  d.  1745. 

Wilkins,  Sir  Charles,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish oriental  scholar,  who,  in  1770,  went  to 
Calcutta  as  a writer  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  in  a short  time  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  attainments  in  Arabic 
and  Persian.  In  1788  he  printed  an  edition  of 
the  Bengalee  Grammar  of  Halhcd,  the  type  for 
which  he  engraved  and  founded  himself.  In 
this  undertaking  his  untaught  skill  had  tri- 
umphed over  obstacles  which  had  hitherto  bcea 
found  insuperable  by  the  ablest  typefounders  in 
England.  Ho  subsequently  acquired  the  San- 
scrit language,  translated  the  “ Bhagvatgita;” 
the  Sanscrit  original  of  the  fables  of  Pilpay,  anti 
wrote  a Sanscrit  grammar.  In  1801  he  became- 
librarian  to  tho  East  India  Company,  was- 
knighted  in  1833,  and  for  many  years  previous 
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to  liis  death  held  the  post  of  examiner  in  orien- 
tal literature  of  the  students  at  Addiscombe 
and  Hailevbury.  His  attainments  won  for  him 
the  title  of  “Father  of  Sanscrit  literature.” 
b.  at  Frome,  Somersetshire,  17-19 ; d.  1836. 

Wilkins,  William,  an  English  architect,  who 
after  concluding  his  educational  career  at  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  repaired  to  Italy  and 
Greece,  an  account  of  the  antiquities  of  which 
countries  he  produced  in  1807.  Upon  com- 
mencing the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  was 
employed  as  the  architect  of  Downing  College. 
He  subsequently  designed  the  East  India,  Col- 
lege at  Hailevbury;  the  alterations  at  Trinity, 
Corpus,  and  King’s  Colleges,  Cambridge ; the 
University  College,  Gower  Street,  London;  the 
University  Ciub|  Pall  Mall ; St.  George’s  Hos- 
pital, London;  the  Nelson  Pillar,  Dublin;  and 
the  National  Gallery.  He  produced,  among 
other  works,  “ Remarks  on  the  Buildings  and 
Antiquities  of  Athens,”  and  an  edition  of  the 
“Civil  architecture”  of  Vitruvius,  b.  at  Nor- 
wich, 1778;  d.  at  Cambridge,  1839. 

Wilkinson,  Sir  John  Gardner,  toil'-Jcin-son, 
a learned  English  writer,  who  spent  many  years 
in  Egypt,  in  the  study  of  the  antiquities  ot  that 
country.  He  produced,  among  other  works, 
which  were  distinguished  bytheiraccurate  learn- 
ing and  excellent  style,  “ Topography  of  Thebes 
and  General  View  of  Egypt,”  “The  Manners 
3nd  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,”  “ Hand- 
book for  Travellers  in  Egypt,”  “ Modern  Egypt 
and  Thebes,”  and  the  “Architecture  of  Ancient 
Egypt.”  His  merits  as  an  archaeologist  were 
rewarded  with  the  honour  ot  knighthood  in 
1840.  b.  1797. 

Willan,  Robert,  tcil'-lan,  an  eminent  English 
physician,  who  studied  medicine  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1782  repaired  to 
London,  where  he  soon  acquired  a practice,  and 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  Finsbury  Dis- 
pensary. To  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
skin  he  devoted  great  attention,  and  published 
thereupon  several  very  valuable  works.  He 
was  likewise  the  author  of  “Reports  on  the 
Diseases  of  London,”  and  several  papers  upon 
antiquarian  subjects,  communicated  to  the  An- 
tiquarian  Society,  ot*  which,  as  well  as  ot  the 
Royal  Society,  he  was  a member,  b.  near  Sed- 
bergh,  Yorkshire,  1757;  d.  at  Madeira,  1812. 

Willems,  Jan  Frans,  vill'-ems,  an  eminent 
Flemish  writer,  and  the  founder  of  the  “Flemish 
movement”  for  reviving  the  study  of  Dutch 
literature  throughout  Belgium.  In  1818  lie 
wrote  a stirring  lyric,  in  which  he  exhorted  his 
countrymen  not  to  neglect  the  language  of 
their  lathers,  and  throughout  his  life  endea- 
voured to  revive  the  Dutch  tongue,  which  had 
been  almost  wholly  abandoned  for  the  French. 
In  this  he  was  opposed  by  Van  de  Weyer 
and  others;  but  he  lived  to  sec  his  favourite 
Flemish  language  become  popular  with  poets 
and  historical  writers  as  a vehicle  for  the  ex- 
pression of  their  thoughts.  He  was  the  author 
of  thirty-four  works  in  Flemish  and  live  in 
French,  b.  at  Ilouchout,  near  Antwerp,  1793 ; 
d.  at  Ghent,  1816. 

William  I.,  wil' -yam,  king  of  England,  com- 
monly called  the  Conqueror,  was  the  natural 
son  of  Robert  I.,  duke  of  Normandy,  surnamed 
“ the  Devil.”  He  became  duke  of  Normandy  at 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1035,  and  reigned 
quietly  till  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor; 
when,  pretending  that  the  crown  of  England 
had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  that  monarch, 
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he  fitted  out  a large  expedition,  and  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Sussex.  As  soon  as  the  troops 
wore  disembarked,  he  burnt  the  vessels,  exclaim- 
ing, “See  your  country.”  Harold  led  an  army 
against  him,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  at 
Hastings,  in  1066;  after  which  William  marched 
to  London,  and  was  crowned  at  Westminster 
on  Christmas-day.  He  reigned  with  great 
tyranny ; in  consequence  of  which  several  in- 
surrections took  place,  and  were  not  quelled 
until  the  conqueror  had  depopulated  different 
districts  by  tire  and  sword.  He  then  divided 
the  lands  of  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
among  his  followers,  lie  also  introduced  the 
Norman  language,  aud  ordered  that  all  law- 
pleadings  and  statutes  should  be  in  that  tongue. 
To  prevent  nightly  meetings  and  conspiracies, 
he  instituted  the  curfew,  or  “ cover-tire  bell,” 
at  the  sound  of  which,  every  night  at  eight 
o’clock,  all  fires  and  candles  were  to.be  put  out. 
A survey  was  made  of  all  the  lands  in  the  king- 
dom, the  account  or  register  of  which  was  called 
the  Domesday  Book.  In  1078  he  finished  the 
Tower  of  London;  in  10S7  he  attacked  and 
destroyed  the  city  of  Mantes.  He  was  about  to 
march  towards  Paris  ; but  died  in  consequence 
of  an  injury  he  received,  b.  1027 ; d.  at  Rouen, 
1037. 

William  II.,  usually  called  Rufus,  was  the 
son  of  the  Conqueror,  and  crowned  on  the  news 
of  his  father’s  death  reaching  England  in  1087. 
He  made  a conquest  of  part  of  Wales,  and  ob- 
tained the  duchy  of  Normandy  from  his  brother 
Robert  in  1096.  He  was  a great  persecutor  of 
the  clergy,  and  banished  Lanfranc,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  from  the  kingdom.  William  was, 
according  to  the  monkish  chronicles,  accident- 
ally slain  by  an  arrow,  shot  by  .Sir  Walter 
Tyrrell,  as  he  was  hunting  in  the  New  Forest, 
Hampshire.  B.inNormandy,  1056;  killed  1100. 

William  III.,  prince  of  Orange-Nassau  and 
king  of  England,  was  the  son  of  William,  prince 
of  urange,  and  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of 
Charles  1.  He  married  the  Princess  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  James  II.,  duke  of  York,  and  succeeded  to 
the  stadtholdersliip  in  1672.  H e was  also  nomi- 
nated general  of  the  troops  of  Holland  against 
Louis  XIV.,  and  made  a vigorous  resistance  to 
the  French  armies  under  Luxembourg,  whom  he 
defeated  in  1674,  but  was  repulsed  in  his  turn 
by  the  Prince  dc  Conde.  In  16SS  the  arbitrary 
measures,  both  against  the  established  religion 
and  the  constitution,  of  James  II.,  induced  many 
nobles  and  others  to  invite  the  prince  of  Orange 
to  take  possession  of  the  English  crown,  lie 
embraced  the  occasion,  and  landed  without  op- 
position at  Torbay  the  same  year.  James,  find- 
ing himself  unsupported,  withdrew  to  France, 
and  William  took  possession  of  his  throne,  in 
conjunction  with  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  that 
unfortunate  monarch.  His  coronation  as  king 
of  England  took  place  in  1689.  The  year  fol- 
lowing, William  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  de- 
feated James  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  In 
1691  he  headed  the  confederated  army  in  the 
Netherlands,  took  Namur  in  1695,  and  in  1697 
was  acknowledged  king  of  England  by  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick.  On  the  death  of  Mary  in 
1693,  the  Parliament  confirmed  to  him  the  royal 
title.  His  death  was  owing  to  a fall  from  his 
horse,  by  which  he  broke  his  collar-bone.  b.  at 
the  Hague,  1650 ; i>.  at  Kensington,  1702.  The 
great  aim  of  William’s  policy  was  to  curb  the 
ambition  and  power  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France, 
with  which  object  ho  spent  nearly  his  whole 
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life  in  warfare,  and  though  almost  always  de- 
feated, in  spite  of  great  military  skill,  was  never 
really  beaten,  as  he  had  a singular  power  of 
rapidly  and  effectually  repairing  disasters.  The 
war  begun  by  him  was  more  successfully  carried 
on,  during  the  reign  of  his  successor,  by  the 
two  great  military  chiefs  of  their  time,  Marlbo- 
rough and  Prince  Eugene. 

William  IV.,  king  of  England,  was  the 
third  son  of  George  III.  In  his  15th  year  he 
entered  the  royal  navjg  and  in  1780  was  with 
Admiral  Rodney  when  the  latter  defeated  a 
Spanish  squadron  off  Cadiz,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar.  Prince  Wil- 
liam subsequently  held  the  command  of  a vessel 
of  war  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  retired 
from  active  service  in  1790.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  brother,  George  IV.,  in  1S30,  he  became  king 
of  England,  and  ruled  until  1837.  At  his  death, 
the  Princess  Victoria,  daughter  of  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  Kent,  became  queen  of  England, 
n.  in  London,  1765 ; d.  at  Windsor,  1837. 

William  (Frederick)  I.,  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands, was  the  son  of  William  V.,  prince  of 
Orange-Nassau,  a descendant  of  the  famous  Wil- 
liam 1.  of  Orange.  Whilst  hereditary  prince,  he 
acted  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Dutch  at  my 
in  defence  of  his  country  against  the  French ; but 
on  being  defeated  by  the  revolutionary  armies, 
took  up  _ his  residence  at  Berlin.  He  next 
served  with  the  Prussian  forces  against  Napo- 
leon I.,  and  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  was  declared 
by  the  emperor  to  have  forfeited  his  territories. 
He  subsequently  commanded  a Prussian  corps 
at  Wagram  and  at  Lcipsic;  after  which  victory 
an  insurrection  burst  forth  in  Holland,  and 
William  Frederick  was  declared  the  sovereign 
prince  of  Holland.  He  gave  a constitution  to 
his  subjects,  and  armed  them  against  the 
French.  By  the  congress  of  Vienna  he  was 
proclaimed  king  of  the  Netherlands,  his  king- 
dom including  Belgium,  Liege,  and  the  Seven 
United  Provinces.  In  the  year  following  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  he  joined  the  holy  alliance, 
and  sent  a squadron  to  Algiers  to  co-operate 
with  the  English  under  Lord  Exmouth.  De- 
spite his  conciliatory  policy,  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  fusing  the  Dutch  and  Belgians  into  a 
single  united  nation.  Accordingly,  in  1830, 
the  Belgians  rose  in  insurrection;  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  the  northern  and  southern 
provinces  became  separated,  Belgium  being 
erected,  by  a treaty  of  the  five  powers  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  Austria,  England,  and  France,  into  an 
independent  monarchy.  William  and  his  sub- 
jects prepared  to  resist  this  decision  of  the 
five  powers.  A Dutch  army  of  70,000  men 
entered  Belgium  and  took  Turnhout  and  other 
places;  but  England  sent  a fleet  to  the  coast, 
while  the  French  laid  siege  to,  and  took  Ant- 
werp in  1832.  Holland  was  thus  compelled, 
most  unwillingly,  to  recognize  Belgium  as  a 
separate  power.  In  1810,  in  consequence  of 
the  wide-spread  discontent  evinced  towards  his 
rule,  lie  abdicated  the  crown  of  the  Netherlands 
in  favour  of  his  son.  He  retired  to  Berlin, 
where  lie  married  the  countess  D’Oultrcmont. 

B.  at  the  Hague,  1772;  n.  at  Berlin,  1843. 

William  II.,  king  of  the  Netherlands,  was 
son  of  the  preceding,  who  caused  him  to  be 
carefully  educated  for  the  profession  of  arms  in 
the  military  academy  at  Berlin.  He  afterwards 
accompanied  the  English  army  to  Spain,  be- 
came aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  at  the 
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sieges  of  Ciudad- Rodrigo  and  iladajoz,  as  also 
at  thebattle  of  Salamanca.  In  1815  he  took  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
fought  with  conspicuous  bravery  at  the  battles 
of  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo;  in  which  latter 
he  was,  while  leading  his  men  to  the  charge 
wounded  in  the  shoulder.  At  the  congress  at 
Paris,  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  become 
the  husband  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Eng- 
land ; but  the  project  failed.  At  the  outburst  of 
the  revolution  of  1830  lie  proceeded  to  Brussels 
with  the  view  of  effecting  a reconciliation  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  states.  On 
subsequently  acceding,  however,  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Belgium,  his  father,  William  I , 
became  so  incensed  at  the  act,  that  ho  caused  the 
prince  to  be  cashiered.  Prince  William  thereupon 
retired  to  England,  whence  he  was  recalled  to 
assume  the  command  of  the  Dutch  army.  In 
1840,  upon  the  abdication  of  his  father,  he  be- 
came king  of  the  Netherlands,  b.  1792 ; n.  1S19. 

William  III.,  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
sou  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
at  a period  when,  the  revolutionary  storm 
of  1843  having  just  burst  over  the  continent, 
his  subjects,  who  indeed  had  been  some- 
what unjustly  governed  during  the  latter  years 
of  the  preceding  reign,  demanded  considerable 
concessions.  At  this  juncture  he  exhibited  both 
sagacity  and  promptness  of  decision ; and,  by 
his  liberal  but  firm  measures,  succeeded  in 
preserving  his  crown,  b.  1817. 

William  ok  Wye  lit  am.  (Fee  Wyxeham. 
William  of.) 

Williams,  John,  wil'-yam*,  a celebrated  Eng- 
lish prelate.  In  1612  he  became  chaplain  to 
Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  by  whose  means  he 
obtained  some  considerable  preferment,  and 
was  admitted  into  his  lordship’s  entire  confi- 
dence. He  afterwards  became  chaplain  to  the 
king,  and  in  1620  dean  of  Westminster.  Having 
instigated  the  duke  of  Buckingham  to  save  him- 
self by  sacrificing  Lord  Bacon,  the  favourite,  in 
gratitude,  caused  the  astute  ecclesiastic  to  be 
appointed  keeper  of  the  great  seal  and  bishop 
of  Lincoln.  He  attended  James  I.  on  his  death- 
bed, and  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  in  which 
he  compared  liim  to  Solomon.  But  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Charles  1.,  the  great  seal  was 
taken  from  him,  and  he  was  prosecuted  in  ihc 
Star  Chamber,  on  a charge  of  betraying  the 
king’s  secrets,  fined  £10,000,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower,  where  he  remained  for  upwards  of 
three  years.  In  1640  he  was  released  by  Parlia- 
ment, and,  the  year  following,  made  archbishop 
of  \ ork.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he 
retired  to  Wales,  and  garrisoned  Conway  Castle 
in  the  royal  cause,  b.  15S2 ; n.  1650. 

Williams,  Roger,  an  English  divine,  who, 
embracing  the  Puritan  doctrines,  left  the  estab- 
lished church,  and  in  1631  emigrated  to  America, 
where  he  became  distinguished  for  his  religious 
real.  He  also  wrote  an  eloquent  work  in  favour 
of  liberty  of  conscience.  Having  defied  the 
authorities  in  Massachusetts,  be,  to  escape  the 
consequences,  fled  to  the  woods,  where  be  found 
an  asylum  among  the  Indians.  In  1636  he, 
with  some  of  his  followers,  landed  at  Rhode 
Island,  purchased  some  land  of  the  Indians, 
and  founded  a colony,  which  ho  called  Provi- 
dence, because,  he  said,  “ I desired  it  might  be 
a shelter  for  persons  distressed  for  conscience.” 
lie  subsequently  held  the  presidentship  of  this 
colony,  lie  produced  a large  number  of  elo- 
quent works,  in  which  he  dciended  the  right  of 
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every  one  to  worship  God  in  his  own  way. 
Bancroft,  in  his  “ History  of  America,”  says  of 
Roger  Williams  that  “ lie  was  the  first  person 
in  modern  Christendom  to  assert,  in  its  pleni- 
tude, entire  liberty  of  conscience.”  b.  1599; 

X).  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  1GS-3. 

Williams,  John,  a pious  English  bishop,  wlio, 
in  16S9,  became  chaplain  to  William  and  Mary, 
was  appointed  prebend  of  Canterbury,  and  in 
1696  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Chichester. 
He  published  several  tracts  against  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  dissenters,  and  a volume  of  ser- 
mons, preached  at  Boyle’s  lecture,  b.  in  North- 
amptonshire, about  16-10 ; d.  1709. 

Williams,  Daniel,  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
minister.  He  officiated  some  time  in  Dublin; 
whence  he  repaired  to  London  in  1637 ; and  be- 
came pastor  of  a congregation.  In  1709  lie 
obtained  his  doctor’s  degree  from  Glasgow  and 
Dublin.  He  founded  the  library  in  Kedcross 
Street  for  dissenting  ministers,  and  left  his 
large  property  to  various  charities.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  learned  discourses,  b.  at  Wrexham, 
Denbighshire,  1641;  d.  in  London,  1716. 

Williams,  Sir  Charles  Hanbury,  an  English 
poet  and  statesman,  represented  the.  county 
of  Monmouth  in  three  successive  Parliaments, 
and  in  1744  was  installed  knight  of  the  Bath. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Prussia,  and  subsequently  in  the  same  capa- 
city to  Russia,  whence  he  returned  in  1759.  His 
poems  are  remarkably  spirited,  b.  1709;  d.1759. 

Williams,  Anna,  a poet  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  and  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  having 
lost  her  sight  by  a cataract,  was  received  under 
the  hospitable  roof  of  the  great  lexiographer, 
where  she  died.  b.  1706 ; d.  1783. 

Williams,  David,  a miscellaneous  writer,  a 
dissenting  minister,  and  deistical  lecturer,  in 
which  last  capacity  he  was  unsuccessful,  and 
had  recourse  to  private  teaching  and  literary 
labour.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Lit  rary 
Eund  Society,  and  at  the  close  of  his  life  was 
himself  a recipient  of  its  bounty.  His  principal 
works  are,  “ Lectures  on  Education ;”  “ Lectures 
on  Political  Principles;”  a “History  of  Mon- 
mouthshire,” and  “ Lectures  on  the  Principles 
and  Duties  of  Religion  and  Morality.”  b.  in 
Cardiganshire,  1738;  d.  1816. 

Williams,  Helen  Maria,  a writer  on  history, 
politics,  and  general  literature,  settled  at  Paris 
in  1790;  and  soon  after  appeared  her  “Letters 
from  France,”  the  object  of  which  was  to  re- 
commend the  doctrines  of  the  Girondists;  and 
consequently  on  their  fall  she  was  arrested,  im- 
prisoned, and  nearly  shared  their  fate.  Besides 
poems  and  minor  works,  she  produced  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  “Personal  Narrative  of 
the  Travels  of  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  in  Ame- 
rica,” and  wrote  a “Narrative  of  Events  in 
France  in  1815,”  &c.  b.  1762;  d.  1827. 

Williams,  Rev.  John,  an  English  dissenting 
divine,  who  became  celebrated  as  the  Apostle  of 
Polynesia,  lie  was  apprenticed  to  the  business 
of  an  ironmonger;  but  having  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  missionary  labours,  he  was,  in  1816, 
dispatched  to  the  islands  in  the  Pacific,  where  he 
remained  until  1834,  preaching  Christianity  to, 
and  civilizing,  the  natives  of  Polynesia.  After 
his  return  to  England,  in  the  last-named  year,  he 
produced  a “Narrative  of  Missionary  Enter- 
prises in  the  South-Sea  Islands,  with  Remarks 
upon  the  Natural  History  of  the  Islands,  and 
the  Origin,  Languages,  Traditions,  and  Usages 
of  the  1 nhabitants.”  This  work  attracted  great 
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attention,  and  a subscription  was  commenced 
for  the  purpose  of  fitting  out  an  expedition,  at 
the  head  of  which  Williams  was  to  be  placed.  In 
1838  he  sailed  from  England  n a well-equipped 
vessel,  and,  after  visiting  Tahiti,  Rarotonga, 
Raiatea,  and  other  of  the  Society. Islands,  pro- 
ceeded westward  to  the  Island  ot  Erromango, 
where  he  was  murdered  by  the  natives,  b. 
Tottenham,  1796;  killed,  1S39. 

Williams,  Sir  William  Fenwick,  K.C.B.,  an 
English  general,  who  bravely  defended  the  Turk- 
ish fortress  of  Kars  against  the  Russians,  was 
educated  for  the  artillery  service  at  Woohvicli, 
and  in  1825  received  his  first  commission  as 
second  lieutenant.  After  serving  in  Ceylon,  he 
was,  in  1813,  nominated  commissioner  for  set- 
tling the  Turkish  and  Persian  frontiers ; a task 
upon  which  he  was  engaged  until  the  year  1852. 

In  the  meanwhile  he  had  acted  as  instructor  to 
the  Turks  in  artillery,  as  a member  of  the.  con- 
ference of  Erzeroum,  and  had  been  appointed 
lieutenant-colonel.  At  the  outbreak  ol  the  Rus- 
sian war  he  was  sent,  with  the  rank  ot  brigadier- 
general,  as  British  commissioner  with  the 
Turkish  forces  in  the  East.  Assisted  by  Colonel 
Lake  and  General  Kmety,  he  fortified  the  city 
of  Kars,  where,  in  1855,  he  defeated  the  Rus- 
sians; but,  not  receiving  any  reinforcements, 
he  was  compelled  to  capitulate,  after  a terrible 
siege,  in  which  the  extremes  of  hunger  and 
fatigue  were  endured  by  the  garrison,  lie  was 
sent,  with  Colonel  Lake,  to  St.  Petersburg,  as 
prisoners  of  war,  but  returned  to  England  after 
the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1856.  For 
his  distinguished  services  he  was  created  a ba- 
ronet, granted  a pension  of  £1000  per  annum, 
and  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
London.  He  was  likewise  nominated  comman- 
der of  the  Woolwich  garrison,  and  was  returned 
to  Parliament  for  Caine,  but  resigned  his  seat 
in  1859,  in  which  year  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  troops  in  Canada,  b.  at  Hali- 
fax, Nova  Scotia,  1800. 

Williamson,  Sir  Joseph,,  ini' -yam-son,  an 
English  statesman,  who  received  his  education 
in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  subsequently  to 
the  Restoration,  became  keeper  of  the  state- 
paper  office,  clerk  of  the  council,  a knight,  and 
English  plenipotentiary  at  the  treaty  of  Cologne. 
In  1674  he  succeeded  Lord  Arlington  as  secre- 
tary of  state,  which  office  he  resigned  after 
being  committed  to  the  Tower,  among  other 
victims  of  the  Popish  plot.  In  1678  lie  was 
elected  president  of  the  Royal  Society.  At  his 
death  he  bequeathed  £6000  and  some  valuable 
manuscripts  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  as  well 
as  £5000  to  found  a mathematical  seminary  at 
Rochester,  b.  about  1623 ; d.  1701. 

Williamson,  Hugh,  an  American  physician, 
received  his  education  at  the  college  of  Phila- 
delphia; hut  relinquishing  the  clerical  profes- 
sion, for  which  he  had  been  intended,  turned 
his  attention  first  to  mathematics,  and  subse- 
quently to  medicine.  After  visiting  Edinburgh 
and  Leyden,  at  tho  university  of  which  latter 
city  lie  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.,  lie  returned 
and  practised  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  one  of 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  American  Phi- 
losophical Society,  in  1769,  to  observe  tho 
transit  of  Venus  over  the  tolar  disc;  and  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  by  bis  observa- 
tions on  the  comet  which  then  made  its  appear- 
ance, as  he  contended  that  comets,  instead  of 
being  gaseous  masses,  are  inhabited  planets.  Ho 
served  on  the  medical  stall’ of  the  revolutionary 
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army ; and  at  the  restoration  of  peace  became  a 
member  of  Congress.  Among  his  works  arc, 
“ The  History  of  North  Carolina,”  and  “ Obser- 
vations on  the  Climate  of  America.”  b.  1735  • 
d.  1819. 

Willis,  Thomas,  wil'-lis,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, who  was  educated  at  Christchurch,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  took  his  degrees  in  arts,  in 
1642  he  took  up  arms  in  the  service  of  the  king ; 
but,  after  the  surrender  of  the  garrison,  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  physic.  In  1660 
he  was  appointed  Sedlcian  professor  of  natural 
philosophy,  and  in  the  same  year  received  his 
doctor’s  degree.  He  was  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Society,  and  became  fellow  of 
the  College  of  Physicians.  The  most  celebrated 
physician  of  his  time,  he  wrote  upon  medical 
and  philosophical  subjects,  b.  at  Great  Bed  win, 
Wilts,  1621 ; d.  in  London,  1675. 

Willis,  Browne,  an  English  antiquary,  and 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  educated  at  West- 
minster school,  whence  he  was  elected  to 
Christchurch,  Oxford,  where  he  proceeded  to 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  He  was  one  of 
the  revivers  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
during  his  long  life  visited  all  the  cathedrals  in 
England  and  Wales,  except  Carlisle.  He  was 
at  one  time  member  of  Parliament  for  Bucking- 
ham. He  gave  his  cabinet  of  coins  and  manu- 
scripts to  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  pub- 
lished a “ Survey  of  the  Cathedrals  of  England  •” 
also  an  “ Account  of  the  Mitred  Abbeys,”  S:’c. 
b.  at  Blandford,  Dorsetshire,  1682;  d.  1760. 

Willis,  Nathaniel  Parker,  a modern  A meriean 
litterateur,  who  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  his  20t  h year.  After  editing  several 
American  periodicals,  he  became  secretary  of 
legation  at  Paris;  after  which  he  travelled  in 
France,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  An  account 
of  these  wanderings  was  given  to  the  public  in 
a volume  entitled  “ Penciilings  by  the  Way.” 
The  great  success  of  this  work  encouraged  him 
to  produce  a number  of  similar  light  sketchy 
books,  the  most  popular  of  which  were,  “ ink- 
lings of  Adventure,”  “ Loiterings  of  Travel,” 
and  “Letters  from  under  a Bridge.”  After 
editing  the  “New  York  Mirror”  and  “Home 
Journal,”  he,  in  1852,  made  a trip  to  the  West 
Indies,  publishing  his  travelling  impressions  in 
a work  called  “ A Health  Trip  to  the  Tropics.” 
In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned,  he  wrote  a 
great  number  of  others ; such  as  “ Hurry-graphs, 
or  Sketches  of  Scenery,  Celebrities,  and  So- 
ciety ;”  “ Dashes  at  Life  with  a free  Pencil ;” 
and  “People  I have  met.”  b.  at  Portland, 
Maine,  U.S.,  1817;  n.  1867. 

Willis,  Itev.  Robert,  an  eminent  natural 
philosopher,  who  became  Jacksonian  professor 
in  the  university  of'Cambridgcinl837.  Devoting 
himself  to  the  study  and  elucidation  of  the  phi- 
losophical principles  of  mechanism,  acoustics, 
and  ancient  architecture,  he  produced  upon 
those  subjects  a number  of  highly  valuable 
works,  memoirs,  and  lectures.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  publications  were,  “On  the 
Construction  of  the  Vaults  of  the  Middle  Ages ;” 
“An  Architectural  History  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre ;”  “ Principles  of  Mechanism ;” 
and  some  articles  upon  acoustics  in  the  “Trans- 
actions” of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society. 
He  was  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  b.  in  Lon- 
don, 1800. 

t\  iLLouGnnv,  Sir  Hugh,  icil'-la-be , an  Eng- 
lish navigator,  who,  in  1553,  sailed  in  command 
ol  three  vessels  upon  a voyage  of  discovery  in  ! 
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the  North  Sea;  but  all  the  ships  were  lost,  and 
only  a few  of  the  seamen  returned  to  England. 
To  one  of  the  captains  engaged  in  this  expedi- 
tion we  owe  the  earliest  account  in  the  English 
language  of  Russia.  Sir  Hugh  lived  in  the  10th 
century. 

Willughby,  Francis,  an  eminent  English 
naturalist,  who,  while  a student  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  formed  a close  friendship 
with  Mr.  Ray,  whom  he  accompanied  in  several 
excursions  over  England  and  Scotland,  also 
through  France,  Holland,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland.  Ray  published,  from  the  papers 
of  his  friend,  his  “Ornithology;”  also  the  “His- 
tory of  Fishes.”  b.  1635;  d'1672. 

Wilmot,  John  (See  Rochester,  Earl  of.) 

AAilson,  Florence,  wil'-sov,  a Scotch  writer, 
who  went  to  Bale,  and  lastly  to  Paris,  where 
he  taught  philosophy  in  the  college  of  Navarre. 
He  wrote  a treatise,  in  Latin,  on  “ Tranquillity 
of  Mind,”  and  other  works.  Supposed  to  have 
been  born  in  Moray,  1500 ; n.  in  Scotland,  15 id. 

AVilson,  Dr.  Thomas,  an  English  statesman 
and  learned  writer,  who,  after  receiving  his 
education  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  became  tutor 
to  the  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  In  1551  he 
put  forth  the  “ Rule  of  Reason,  containing  the 
Art  of  Logic;”  and  two  years  later,  “The  Art  of 
Rhetoric.”  At  the  accession  of  Mary  he  went 
abroad;  but  was  arrested  by  the  Inquisition  at 
Rome,  where  he  was  confined  till  1555 ; at  which 
time  the  prison  was  broken  open  during  a riot, 
and  AVilson  escaped  with  others.  AVhen  Eliza- 
beth became  queen,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  was  named  masterof  St.  Catherine’s 
Hospital,  and  subsequently  private  secretary  to 
her  majesty.  In  1576  he  was  sent  to  the  Low 
Countries  as  the  envoy  of  England,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  nominated  secretary  of  state. 
Before  his  death  he  was  made  dean  of  Durham. 
b.  in  Lincolnshire,  about  1520;  d.  1581. 

AA'ilson,  Richard,  an  eminent  painter,  re- 
ceived an  excellent  education  under  his  father, 
who  was  rector  of  Pinegas,  in  Montgomeryshire, 
and  having  evinced  a strong  inclination  for 
painting,  he  was  placed  under  an  obscure  artist 
in  London.  Subsequently  he  followed  portrait- 
painting  in  London  with  success.  In  1749  he 
went  to  Italy,  where  an  English  gentleman  em- 
ployed him  in  taking  sketches  and  painting 
landscapes.  At  Rome  he  cultivated  the  friend- 
ship of  Vernet,  the  celebrated  French  painter, 
who  advised  him  to  follow  landscape-painting. 
In  1755  lie  returned  to  England,  where  he  ac- 
quired the  highest  reputation.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  Academy,  he  became  a mem- 
ber, and  in  1779  librarian.  AVilson  has  been 
styled  the  English  Claude,  b.  at  Pinegas, 
1713;  d.  in  Denbighshire,  1782. 

AVilson,  Alexander,  an  eminent  Scotch  na- 
turalist, who  was  at  first  a weaver  and  pedlar; 
but  believing  himself  to  possess  poetical  talent, 
he,  in  1792,  put  forth  anonymously  some  verses, 
entitled  “ AAatty  and  Meg,”  which,  although 
ascribed  by  a few  critics  to  Burns,  made  little 
impression.  In  17941ie  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  worked  successively  as  a cop- 
per-plate printer,  pedlar,  land-measurer,  and 
schoolmaster.  In  1802  lie  became  acquainted 
with  a naturalist  named  Bartram,  anti  after- 
wards with  an  engraver,  making,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  latter,  great  progress  as  a draughts- 
man of  birds.  In  1804  he  went  forth  upon  an 
expedition  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara;  and  from 
this  period  until  the  time  of  his  death,  his  life 
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was  spent  in  wanderings  over  the  United  States, 
killing  and  collecting  the  finest  specimens  of 
American  ornithology.  Descriptions  of  the 
birds,  and  beautiful  drawings  after  his  own  de- 
signs, were  subsequently  published.  The  work 
which  has  made  his  name  famous  as  a naturalist, 
is  his  “ American  Ornithology,”  the  first  volume 
of  which  appeared  in  ISOS.  He  had  almost 
completed  the  eighth  volume  of  this  fine  work 
when  he  was  attacked  by  dysentery,  which  car- 
ried him  off.  b.  at  Paisley,  Scotland,  1766;  d.  at 
Philadelphia,  U.S.,  1813. 

Wilson,  AVilliam  Rae,  LL.D.,  chiefly  known 
by  his  “ Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,”  was  one  of 
the  first  of  a class  of  travellers,  since  become 
numerous,  whose  object  has  been  to  illustrate 
the  statements  of  Holy  writ  by  observations  on 
the  scenery  and  manners  of  those  parts  of  the 
world  in  which  its  events  transpired,  b.  1774; 
D.  1849. 

Wilson,  Sir  Robert  Thomas,  an  English 
general,  who,  having  risen  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier  by  his  distinguished  conduct  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  world,  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a Spanish  corps  which  served  under 
Wellington.  In  1812-14  he  acted  as  British 
commissioner  with  the  allied  armies.  After  the 
death  of  Queen  Caroline,  he  expressed  his  dis- 
approbation of  the  measures  pursued  by  the 
government  towards  that  lady;  for  which  he 
was  deprived  of  his  rank,  and  also  of  the  orders 
he  had  earned  by  his  bravery.  He  was  an  active 
supporter  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Parliament 
between  the  years  1818-31,  and  in  1841  was 
reinstated  in  his  rank  and  honours;  and  in 
the  interval  1842-49,  held  the  governorship  of 
Gibraltar.  He  produced  a translation  of  Regnier’s 
“ Campaign  in  1801  in  the  East  and  Egypt,” 
and  afterwards  wrote  “Historical  Account  of 
the  British  Expedition  to  Egypt,”  “An  Enquiry 
into  the  Military  Force  of  the  British  Empire,” 
and  “ Sketch  of  the  Military  Power  of  Russia.” 
B.  in  London,  1777;  d.  1849. 

Wilson,  Professor  John,  an  eminent  Scotch 
poet  and  essayist,  who  received  his  education  at 
the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  distin- 
guished by  his  literary  attainments,  no  less  than 
lor  his  skill  in  every  athletic  exercise.  After 
taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  quitted  the  uni- 
versity. “ A fair-haired  Ilercules-Apollo,”  writes 
one  of  his  biographers,  “and  with  plenty  of 
money,  enabling  him  to  gratify  his  tastes,  what- 
ever they  might  be,  he  had  scarcely  left  Oxford 
when  he  signalized  his  double  character,  by 
purchasing,  or  having  purchased  for  him  by  his 
father,  the  small  but  beautiful  estate  of  Ellery, 
on  Lake  Windermere,  where,  as  Hercules,  he 
might  yacht  about  at  his  pleasure,  beat  the  best 
boatman  at  the  oar,  and  wrestle  or  box  with  the 
strongest  dalesman ; and,  as  Apollo,  he  might 
revel  in  the  quiet  beauties  of  the  finest  of  Eng- 
lish scenery,  indulge  undisturbed  in  poetic 
visions  of  his  own,  and  cultivate,  with  due  re- 
verence.thc  society  of  Wordsworth.”  He  always 
spent  some  portion  of  the  year  in  Edinburgh, 
and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  spoke  of  him,  in  a letter,  as 
“ an  eccentric  genius.”  After  putting  forth 
some  minor  lyrical  attempts,  he,  in  1812,  pub- 
lished “ The  Isle  of  Palms,”  which  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  enabled  its  author  to  take  a position 
among  the  “ Lake"  poets,  with  whom  he  was 
living  upon  terms  of  friendship.  1 1 is  prepos- 
sessions, both  political  and  literary,  led  him  to 
attach  himself  to  the  little  band  of  young 
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Tories,  with  Scott  at  their  head,  who  caused 
“ Blackwood’s  Magazine”  to  be  started  as  an 
outlet  for  Scottish  Toryism,  as  British  Toryism 
was  generally  represented  by  the  “Quarterly 
Review.”  In  1816  Wilson  produced  “ The  City 
of  the  Plague;”  in  1820  he  was  nominated  to 
the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  He  next  published  “ Lights  anil 
Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,”  and  the  “Trials  of 
Margaret  Lyndsay,”  political  articles,  and  lite- 
rary criticisms.  In  1825  he  began  his  celebrated 
“Noctes  Ambrosiamc,”  under  the  name  of 
“Christopher  North.”  One  of  his  biographers 
thus  speaks  of  Wilson  as  the  author  of  these 
famous  sketches Careless  of  the  formality 
conventionally  identified  with  the  gown  of  a 
Scotch  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  he  wrote 
papers  for  the  magazine,  in  which  he  was  seen 
relapsing  ideally  into  his  character  as  an  un- 
trammelled human  being,  a bruiser  at  country 
fairs,  a boon  companion  among  bacchanalians, 
commenting  on  men  and  manners  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  inspired  king  of  the  gipsies.” 
In  the  interval  1836-46  he  wrote,  as  a pendant 
to  the  “Noctes,”  his  “Dies  Boreales;”  but 
these  met  with  less  success.  In  1855  a collected 
edition  of  his  works  was  commenced,  b.  at 
Paisley,  1785;  d.  at  Edinburgh,  1854. 

Wilson,  James,  a modern  Scotch  politician 
and  writer  upon  political  economy,  who  was  at 
first  in  business  as  a hatter  ; but,  having  failed, 
turned  his  attention  to  literary  pursuits.  In 
1839  he  produced  a treatise  upon  the  “ Influence 
of  the  Corn  Laws,”  a work  which  attracted 
great  notice,  and  in  1843  he  became  principal 
editor  of  the  “ Economist.”  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1847,  in 
the  following  year  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Control,  and  in  1852  financial 
secretary  to  the  Treasury.  In  1859,  Mr.  Wilson 
went  out  to  India  to  inaugurate  certain  reforms 
in  the  financial  government  of  that  country. 
b.  at  Hawick,  Roxburghshire,  1S05;  d.  in  India 
1860. 

Winckelman,  John  Joachim,  viri -Icel-man,  a 
celebrated  German  antiquary,  who  was  brought 
up  to  the  trade  of  a shoemaker,  which  occupa- 
tion he  quitted  for  the  study  of  literature  at 
Scehausen,  where  he  became  a professor  of  the 
belles-lettres.  In  1754  he  went  to  Dresden,  and 
embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The 
year  following  he  visited  Rome,  where,  in  1762, 
he  was  appointed  president  of  antiquities.  lie 
was  considered  as  the  first  connoisseur  of  his 
time,  and  his  friendship  was  courted  by  all  per- 
sons who  travelled  to  Rome  to  observe  the  anti- 
quities and  curiosities  of  that  city  and  neigh- 
bourhood. He  was  assassinated  ait  Trieste  by  a 
villain  to  whom  he  had  shown  some  of  his 
valuable  medals,  and  who  attempted  to  steal 
one.  The  murderer  was  taken  and  executed. 
Winckelman  wrote,  “The  History  of  the  Arts 
among  the  Ancients ;”  “ Elucidation  of  difficult 
Points  of  Mythology;”  “Allegory  for  Artists;” 
“ Remarks  upon  Ancient  Architecture.”  After 
his  death  were  published  his  “Familiar  Let- 
ters.” b.  in  Brandenburg,  1717;  killed,  1768. 

Windham,  William,  wind' -ham,  an  eminent 
English  politician  and  parliamentary  orator, 
who  became  a member  of  the  celebrated  Literary 
Club,  where  lie  acquired  the  friendship  of  John- 
son and  Burke ; and,  after  acting  as  chief  se- 
cretary to  Lord  Northington,  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  entered  Parliament,  in  1781,  as  member 
for  Norwich.  After  making  his  first  speech, 
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Mr.  Fox  congratulated  the  House  on  the  acces- 
sion of  talent  which  Mr.  Windham  brought  to  it. 
He  subsequently  became  one  of  the  managers 
of  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  and 
secretary  at  war  in  Pitt’s  administration.  In 
the  latter  office,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
efforts  to  secure  increased  pay  and  pensions  to 
officers  and  soldiers,  as  well  as  for  shortening 
the  period  of  service.  About  1807  he  was 
offered  a peerage,  which  he  declined.  In  op- 
position he  delivered  several  eloquent  speeches 
against  the  Copenhagen  expedition,  and  the 
disastrous  Walcheren  campaign.  At  a period 
when  the  House  of  Commons  listened  to  the 
eloquence  of  Pitt,  Burke,  and  Fox,  it  was  no 
small  honour  to  be  classed,  as  an  orator,  as  the 
fourth  in  a list  which  included  those  brilliant 
names.  Such  was  Mr.  Windham’s  position ; 
and  Canning  declared,  if  his  oratory  was  not 
the  most  commanding,  it  was  of  the  most  in- 
sinuating order.  He  was  a sound  scholar  and 
mathematician;  and,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  was 
the  model  of  a true  English  gentleman,  n.  in 
London,  1750;  d.  1810. 

Windham,  Charles  Ashe,  K.C.B.,  an  English 
general,  who  was  descended  of  au  old  Norfolk 
family,  and  entered  on  a military  career  in 
1826.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war, 
he  was  nominated  assistant-quartermaster- 
general  of  the  fourth  division.  At  the  battle 
of  Inkermann  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
cool  courage,  and  after  the  death  of  Sir  G. 
Cathcart,  who  fell  mortally  wounded  near  him, 
he  held  the  command  of  the  division  until  the 
close  of  the  action.  He  subsequently  led  the 
storming-party,  which,  under  a murderous  fire, 
advanced  to  take  the  Redan,  and,  after  the  fall 
of  the  south  side  of  Sebastopol,  was  appointed 
commander  of  that  suburb  of' the  city  called  the 
Ifarabclnaia.  For  “ his  distinguished  conduct 
in  having,  with  the  greatest  intrepidity  and 
coolness,  headed  the  column  of  attack  which 
assaulted  the  Russian  defences,”  he  was  made 
a major-general,  and  commander  of  the  Bath. 
In  1857  he  was  appointed  to  a command  of  the 
Indian  army,  and  served  in  the  operations 
against  the  mutineers,  b.  in  Norfolk,  about 
1810;  d.  1«70. 

Wing,  Vincent,  whig,  an  English  astronomer 
and  astrological  writer,  was  the  author  of  the 
“ Celestial  Harmony  of  the  Visible  World,” 
an  Ephemeris  for  thirty  years  ; “ Computatio 
Catholica;’’  and  “Astronomia  Britanuica.” 
His  name  was  for  many  years  affixed  to  a popular 
sheet  almanack  published  by  the  Stationers’ 
Company.  Lived  in  the  17th  century. 

Wingate,  Edmund,  win-gait , an  English 
mathematician,  who,  proceeding  to  France, 
was  appointed  English  teacher  to  Henrietta 
Maria,  afterwards  queen  of  Charles  I. ; but  sub- 
sequently taking  the  Covenant,  was  elected  to 
theParliament  called byCromwcll.  Hepublished 
the  “ Use  of  the  Rule  of  Proportion,  commonly 
called  Gunter’s  Scale;”  “Natural  and  Arti- 
ficial Arithmetic”  (this  book  has  gone  through 
many  editions) ; “Tables  of  Logarithms;”  “The 
Exact  Surveyor;”  and  other  works,  b.  in 
Yorkshire,  1503 ; d.  1050. 

Winslow,  James  Benign e,  tein'-slo,  a cele- 
brated Danish  anatomist,  who  studied  under 
Duverncy,  at.  Pans,  where  he  turned  Roman 
Catholic,  and  became  physician,  demonstrator 
in  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  and  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences.  Ho  was  the  author  of  “A 
Course  of  Anatomy,”  “ Dissertation  on  the 
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Uncertainty  of  the  Signs  of  Death,”  “On  Dis- 
eases of  the  Bones,”  and  other  works  of  value. 
b.  at  Odense,  Denmark,  1669;  d.  1760. 

Winslow,  Forbes,  a modern  English  physi- 
cian, who  studied  the  science  of  medicine  at 
Aberdeen,  and  became  fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  at  Edinburgh,  member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London, 
and  doctor  of  civil  law  in  the  university  of 
Oxford.  Having  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  mental  diseases,  he  established  an 
asylum  for  the  treatment  of  insanity  at  Sussex 
House,  Hammersmith.  As  a writer  upon  cer- 
tain departments  of  the  healing  art,  he  was 
particularly  successful,  his  more  important 
works  being,  “Physic  and  Physicians,”  “The 
Anatomy  of  Suicide,”  and  “ On  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Health  of  the  Body  and  Mind.”  In 
1857  he  was  nominated  president  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Medical  Officers  of  Hospitals  and 
Asylums  for  the  Insane.  In  184S  lie  started 
the  quarterly  journal  of  “Psychological  Medi- 
cine and  Mental  Pathology,”  in  which  he  wrote 
a number  of  valuable  papers,  b.  1810. 

Winsor,  Frederic  Albert,  win'-sor , an  enter- 
prising projector,  to  whom  the  public  is  in- 
debted for  the  plan  of  lighting  the  streets  with 
gas.  He  made  his  first  public  experiments  at 
the  Lyceum,  in  the  Strand,  in  1803,  and  after- 
wards lighted  with  gas  Carlton  Palace  Gardens, 
on  the  king’s  biithday  in  1807;  and,  during 
1809  and  1S10,  lighted  one  side  of  Pall  Mall. 
Following  up  his  object  with  much  perseve- 
rance, he  at  length  obtained  a charter  of  incor- 
poration for  a gas-light  and  coke  company; 
but  did  not  obtain  the  amount  of  remuneration 
he  expected.  In  1815  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  also  erected  gas-works,  and  established  a 
company,  d.  1830. 

Winstanley,  William,  win'-stan-le,  a lite- 
rary barbei-,  who  produced  “ Lives  of  the  Poets,” 
“Select  Lives  of  England’s  Worthies,”  “His- 
torical Rarities,”  &c.  d.  about  1690. 

Winston,  Thomas,  win'-ston,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish physician,  who,  in  1602,  went  abroad,  and 
took  his  doctor’s  degree  at  Padua.  On  his 
return,  he  settled  in  London,  and,  in  1615,  was 
chosen  professor  of  anatomy  at  Gresham  Col- 
lege. He  was  the  author  of  “ Anatomical  Lec- 
tures,” b.  1575;  d.  in  London,  1655. 

Wint,  Peter  de,  wint,  an  English  water- 
colour painter,  who  at  first  studied  engraving, 
but  relinquished  it  for  the  department  of  art  in 
which  he  subsequently  became  celebrated.  Lur- 
ing forty  years  his  landscape  views  of  Kent, 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  other  English 
counties,  were  amongst  the  greatest  attractions 
of  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Sociciy  of 
Painters  in  Water-colours.  Although  he  never 
ceased  to  employ  the  simple  methods  of  the 
earliest  masters  of  his  art,  his  pictures  exhibited 
to  the  last  great  brilliancy  and  freshness,  b.  at 
Stone,  Staffordshire,  1731;  d.  1849. 

Winter,  Jan  Willem  van,  win'-ter,  a bravo 
Dutch  admiral,  who,  in  1797,  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a fleet  consisting  of  27  vessels, 
which  was  intended  to  join  the  French  at 
Brest;  but  having  been  met  by  the  English, 
under  Admiral  Duncan,  a sanguinary  and  ob- 
stinate fight  ensued,  and  resulted  in  Van  Winter 
and  nine  Dutch  ships  of  the  line  being  taken. 
'He  remained  a prisoner  of  war  in  London  dur- 
ing some  months;  and  after  returning  to  his 
native  country,  was  appointed  minister-pleni- 
potentiary of  the  Batavian  republic  to  tho 
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government  of  France.  When  Louis  Bonaparte 
became  king  of  Holland,  he  took  Van  Winter 
into  his  favour,  and  nominated  him  count  of 
Huesca,  marshal  of  the  kingdom,  and  com- 
mander-in-chief upon  land  and  sea.  After  the 
annexation  of  Holland  to  the  French  empire, 
he  became  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  commander  of  the  fleet  at  the  Texel.  b.  at 
the  Texel,  1750;  d.  at  Paris,  1812. 

IV intown,  or  Wyntoujt,  Andrew,  viin-toun , 
a monk  and  historian  of  Scotland,  who  wrote 
a chronicle  of  his  country  in  rhyme,  in  which 
there  is  a strange  mixture  of  truth  and  fable. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  borrowed  some  incidents  from 
these  poems.  Lived  early  in  the  15th  century. 

Wintbinghaxt,  Sir  Clifton,  win'-tring-ham, 
an  eminent  English  physician,  who,  in  1749, 
became  physician  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  afterwards  to  George  III.,  who  created  him 
a baronet.  He  published  an  improved  edition 
of  Mead's  “ Medical  Precepts,”  and  other  works 
upon  medicine,  b.  at  York,  1710;  d.  1794. 

Wixwoon,  Sir  Ralph,  icin' -wood,  an  eminent 
English  statesman,  who  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  in  1607,  and  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  States  of  Holland.  In  1614  he 
was  made  secretary  of  state  and  privy  council- 
lor. His  “ Memoirs  of  State  Affairs”  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  b.  at  Ayuho,  Northamp- 
tonshire, about  1564;  n.  in  London,  1617. 

Wise,  Francis,  wise,  a learned  English  divine 
and  antiquary,  who  became  fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  and  assistant  in  the  Bodleian 
library.  He  obtained  a rectory  in  Oxfordshire, 
was  appointed  keeper  of  the  archives  of  the 
university,  and  Iiadcliffe  librarian.  He  pub- 
lished “ Annales  FElfridi  Magni,”  “Inquiries 
concerning  the  First  Inhabitants  of  Europe,” 
and  “Observations  on  the  Fabulous  Times.” 
B.  1695  ; D.  1767. 

Wiseman-,  Nicholas,  wise -man,  a cardinal  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  whose  father  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  English  family,  but 
who  had  settled  as  a merchant  at  Waterford, 
in  Ireland,  and  at  Seville.  The  future  digni- 
tary was  educated  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood,  and  became  professor  of  oriental 
languages,  and  subsequently  rector  of  the  Eng- 
lish college  at  Rome.  After  being  made  a 
bishop,  he  was,  in  1850,  nominated  by  the  pope 
archbishop  of  Westminster  and  a cardinal. 
This  step  on  the  part  of  the  papacy  led  to  the 
passing  of  an  act  by  which  it  was  made  penal 
to  assume  ecclesiastical  titles  in  respect  to 
places  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  cardinal’s 
territorial  title  was,  therefore,  a mere  empty 
one.  He  produced,  among  other  learned  works, 
“ Lectures  on  the  Connection  between  Science 
and  Revealed  Religion,”  “ flora  Syriacte,”  and 
“ Lectures  on  the  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  the 
Catholic  Church.”  He  was  likewise  one  of  the 
founders  of,  and  editor  and  contributor  to.  the 
“ Dublin  Review.”  b.  at  Seville,  1802;  d.  1865. 

Wishakt,  George,  wisli! -art,  usually  stylcd“  the 
Martyr,”  an  eminent  Scottish  ecclesiastical  re- 
former, who  was  at  first  master  of  a grammar- 
school  at  Montrose;  but  having  promulgated  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  there,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  safety  by  repairing  to  England. 
After  preaching  at  Bristol  and  Cambridge,  lie 
returned  to  his  native  country  in  1543,  in  the 
train  of  the  commissioners  who  went  thither  to 
arrange  a marriage  between  Prince  Edward  and 
the  Queen  of  Scots.  The  party  of  the  Reforma- 
tion having  become  powerful  enough  to  protect 
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Wishart,  he  began  to  preach  at  Dundee,  Mon- 
trose, and  other  places,  with  so  much  fervour 
that  the  people  rose  and  destroyed  several  eccle- 
siastical buildings.  Wishart  has  been  charged 
with  plotting  against  Cardinal  Beaton’s  life,  and 
was  one  of  those  who  asked  a reward  from 
Henry  VIII.  to  assassinate  the  prelate.  He  Was- 
subsequently  taken  by  the  cardinal’s  troops,  and 
condemned  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake,  which  sen- 
tence was  carried  into  effect  at  St.  Andrews,  1516. 

Wishaet,  George,  a Scotch  prelate,  who, 
after  [entering  into  holy  orders,  became  chap- 
lain to  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  his  last  expedition,  and  having 
been  taken  prisoner,  narrowly  escaped  being  put 
to  death.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Edinburgh.  He  wrote  a very  curious 
account  of  the  wars  of  the  marquis  of  Montrose, 
which,  previously  to  that  nobleman’s  execution, 
was  hung  in  derision  about  his  neck.  b.  in 
Haddingtonshire,  1609 ; d.  at  Edinburgh,  1671. 

Wither,  or  Wytiiee,  George,  witk'-er, . an 
English  poet,  who,  having  written  a poetical 
satire,  entitled  “Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt,”  was 
committed  to  the  Marshalsea,  but  continued  to 
write  satires  and  eclogues  in  prison.  The  latter 
possess  merit.  In  the  civil  wars  he  was  an 
officer  in  the  parliamentary  army,  was  taken  by 
the  royalists,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged,  but 
was  saved  by  the  intercession  of  Sir  John  Den- 
ham. b.  in  Hampshire,  1588;  d.  1667. 

WlTIKIND,  WlTTEKING,  Ol-  WlTTICHIND,  wW- 
i-lcind , a Saxon  hero,  who  commanded  his  coun- 
trymen in  their  wars  with  Charlemagne.  In 
772  Charlemagne  set  forth  from  Aix-la-Chapelle 
to  subdue  the  Saxons ; but,  having  advanced  as 
far  as  Eresburg,  at  present  Stadtberg,  he  was 
compelled  to  agree  to  a truce,  in  order  to  prose- 
cute a war  with  Desiderius,  king  of  the  Longo- 
bards.  Witikind  thereupon  led  an  army  of 
Saxons  into  Frankish  territory,  which  he 
ravished  as  far  as  Cologne,  while  Charlemagne 
was  absent  in  Spain.  In  779  Charlemagne  de- 
feated the  Saxons  at  Bocholt,  and,  after  two 
years  fierce  fighting,  the  Saxon  leader  was  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
Frankish  monarch  and  to  become  a Christian. 
Witikind  is  supposed  to  have  been  slain  in  a 
battle  with  the  Duke  of  Suabia,  in  807. 

Witsius,  Herman,  wit'-si-us,  a learned  Dutch 
Calvinistic  divine,  who  became  successively 
professor  of  divinity  at  Franeker,  Utrecht,  and 
Leyden.  His  principal  works  were,  “ Historia 
Ilierosolymitana,”  and  “ De  CEconomia  Fcedo- 
rum,”  or,  the  “ Economy  of  Covenants.”  This 
has  been  translated  into  English,  b.  at  Enck- 
huysen,  Holland,  1626;  d.  1708. 

Witt,  John  de,  wit,  a celebrated  Dutch  states- 
man and  patriot,  who  was  the  son  of  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party  which,  in  the  Statcs-general 
of  Holland,  opposed  the  ambitious  designs  of 
the  house  of  Orange.  Upon  completing  his 
studies,  he  was  appointed,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  his  brother  Cornelius,  pensionary  of  the 
city  of  Dordrecht;  after  ably  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  which  offico  during  two  years,  ho  bet 
came  grand-pensionary  of'  Holland.  Thus 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Dutch  republic,  he 
conducted  public  affairs  with  great  wisdom, 
placed  the  marine  in  an  efficient  state,  reorga- 
nized the  finances,  and  directed  the  naval  war 
in  which  his  country  was  engaged  with  Eng- 
land. After  several  fiercely-contested  sea-fights 
between  the  English  and  Dutch,  peace  was  con- 
cluded in  1054.  In  1665  war  again  broke  out 
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between  the  Dutch  and  English  ; but,  after  some 
naval  engagements,  peace  was  concluded  in  1667 
^Stery“he  induce!  the  States-generai 
Perpetual  edict,”  by  which  the 
office  ol  stadtholder,  which  had  becnhereditaryin 

79  TUn,v°  YTV11"0'  was  abolished  for  ever.  In 
1672  Louis  XIV  invaded  Holland;  the  French 
had  also  been  intriguing  with  Charles  II.,  with 

llnniVnv t0r  A°f  C?.lo§?le>  and  the  Bishop  of 
Munstei  Accordingly,  war  was  declared 
ag-anist  the  United  Provinces  by  all  these  rulers; 
and,  the  Dutch  having  suffered  a series  of 
reverses  both  upon  sea  and  land,  a general  dis- 
content prevailed  m the  Republic.  The  par- 
tisans  of  the  House  of  Orange  excited  the  hatred 
of  the  people  against  the  De  Witts,  as  the 
authors  of  then;  misfortunes.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  assassinate  John  dc  Witt,  but  failed  • 
Cornelius  was  arrested  upon  a false  charge  of 
conspiring  to  poison  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was 
submitted  to  the  torture,  and  sentenced  to  be 
banished.  John  prepared  to  accompany  his 
brother  into  exile ; but,  as  they  were  leaving  the 
Hague,  the  savage  populace  murdered  the 
patriots  in  the  most  brutal  manner.  Thus  fell 
these  virtuous  brothers,  one  of  whom  had 
served  his  country  as  chief  magistrate  durin°- 
twenty  years,  whilst  the  other  had,  by  his  sound 
sense  and  probity,  given  efficient  support  to 
every  measure  which  might  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  his  countrymen.  John  de  Witt  was 
at  Dordrecht,  1625  ; killed  at  the  Hague, 

i was  born  at  Dordrecht,  1623  • 

lulled  at  the  Hague,  1672. 

Wodeow,  Robert,  wod'-ro,  an  eminent  Scotch 
historian,  and  antiquary,  who  was  educated  for 
tMeccIesnstical  profession,  and  became  minister 
of  Eastwood,  in  Kcnfrewshire.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  church  politics  of  his  time 
and  was  an  energetic  opponent  of  the  Church 
Ration  age  Act,  forming  one  of  the  deputation 
sent  to  London  at  the  accession  of  George  I.  to 
request  its  repeal.  ' His  principal  works  were, 
History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  from  the  Kcstoration  to  the  Devolu- 
tion ;’’  and  a “ History  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land,” which  was  loft  in  manuscript,  b.  at 
Glasgow,  1679;  d.  1734. 

Woffington,  Margaret,  ivof-Jing-ton,  an 
eminent  Irish  actress,  who  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance iu  London  at  Covcnt  Garden  Theatre, 
m 1740,  in  the  character  of  Sir  Harry  Wildair, 
m which  she  acquired  great  popularity,  and 
subsequently  became  one  of  the  leading  actresses 
ot  her  time.  b.  at  Dublin,  1718;  d.  1760. 

WorDE,  Charles  Godfrey,  vo'-eed,  a learned 
Polish  divine,  who  repaired  to  England,  where 
he  became  minister  of  the  German  chapel  in  the 
Savoy,  and  of  the  Dutch  chapel  at  St.  James’s, 
London,  and  also  one  of  the  assistant  librarians 
of  the  British  M us eum.  lie  was  deeply  learned 
m the  Eastern  languages,  particularly  the 
Coptic,  and  edited  several  important  works, 
particularly  the  “Alexandrian  J1S.  of  the  Hew 
lestament”  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
Egyptian  grammar  of  Selioltz.  d.  1790. 

Wolcot,  Eev.  John,  uol'-kot,  usually  styled 
Peter  Pindar,"  an  eminent  English  burlesque 
poet,  who  was  educated  for  the  profession  of 

rum'0'110’  anr*’  ’n  became  physician  to  Sir 
William  Trelawncy,  governor  of  Jamaica.  He 
subsequently  returned  to  England  and  entered 
into  orders  ; but  after  having  been  disappointed 
of  a valuable  living  in  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
set  up  m practice  as  a physician  in  Cornwall, 
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Having  discovered  the  self-taiurht  artist  Opie 
at  Iruro,  he  repaired  with  him  to  London,  and 
there  distinguished  himself  as  a writer  of 
burlesque  poetry.  His  productions  principally 
consisted  of  odes  and  satires  directed  against 
Ceorge  IU.,  Pitt,  and  the  leading  men  of  the 
time.  An  edition  of  his  collected  works,  in  4 
vols.,  was  published  in  1816.  b.  at  Dodbrooke 
Devonshire,  about  1738;  d.  in  London,  1819. 

Worm,  Hieronymus,  volf,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man writer,  whose  early  life  was  passed  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances.  In  1557  he  became  professor 
of  Greek  at  Augsburg,  and,  subsequently,  pub- 
hc  librarian  to  the  same  city.  His  principal 
works  were,  editions  of  Demosthenes,  Suidas, 
Isocrates,  and  notes  upon  Cicero,  b.  at  Det- 
tingen,  1516;  d.  at  Augsburg,  1580. 

Wolf,  John  Christopher,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man divine,  who  became  professor  of  Oriental 
languages,  and  afterwards  rector  of  the  gymna- 
sium of  Hamburg.  In  1716  he  was  nonunated 
minister  of  the  Lutheran  church  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine, in  the  same  city.  His  principal  works 
were,  treatise  upon  the  Manieheans,  “Biblio- 
theca Hebraica,”  and  “Historia  Lexicorum 
Hebraicorum.”  b.  at.  Wernigerode,  1683 : d at 
Hamburg,  1739. 

Wolf,  Frederic  Augustus,  a celebrated  Ger- 
man scholar,  whose  application  and  abilitv 
were  so  extraordinary,  that  oefore  he  had  at- 
tained his  17th  year  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  greatest  writers  in  the  English, 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages. The  son  of  a musician,  he  was  in- 
tended for  an  organist,  hut  he  himself  chose 
rather  to  pursue  philology.  In  1777  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  university  of  Gottingen,  where 
he  studied  with  the  greatest  assiduity  during 
two  years,  afterwards  receiving  an  appointment 
as  teacher  at  Ilfeld.  Having  published  an 
edition  of  Plato’s  “ Symposium,”  his  great  at- 
tainments became  known,  and  lie  was  in  1783 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Halle,  retaining  the  office  until  I860. 
After  the  peace  of  Tilsit  he  was  nominated 
privy  councillor  by  the  Prussian  government. 
An  active  promoter  of  the  establishment  of  the 
university  of  Berlin,  he  was  appointed  to  a pro- 
fessorship at  that  seat  of  learning.  Having 
suffered  in  his  health  from  his  great  applica- 
tion, lie  in  1824  set  out  upon  a tour  through 
the  south  of  France,  but  was  overtaken  by 
death  at  Marseilles.  The  principal  works  of 
this,  the  greatest  of  modern  German  scholars, 
are,  “History  of  Eoman  Literature;”  editions, 
with  notes  and  commentaries,  of  the  writings 
of  Cicero,  and  of  Demosthenes’  oration  against 
Leptines;  some  of  the  “ Dialogues"  of  Plato, 
and  the  “ Encyclopaedia  of  Philology.”  In 
his  famous  “Prolegomena  ad  Homcrum,"  he 
iirst  sought  to  establish  that  the  “Iliad"  and 
“Odyssey”  were  the  works  of  various  rliap- 
sodists,  which  were  afterwards  collected,  and 
that  such  a personage  as  Homer,  the  solo 
author  of  these  epics,  never  existed.  (See 
Homke.)  These  bold  assertions  were  sup- 
ported by  extraordinary  learning,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  engage  the  attention  ol  the  most  eminent 
European  scholars.  Wolf  was  likewise  tho 
founder  of  philological  science,  b.  near  Nor- 
liauscn,  1759;  d.  at  Marseilles,  1824. 

Wolfe,  Rev.  Charles,  tcoolf,  an  eminent  Irish 
divine  and  poet,  who  held  a curacy  in  the  county 
Tyrone,  and  produced  a number  of  melodious 
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pieces  of  verse;  but  is  principally  remembered 
as  the  author  of  the  celebrated  ode  called  “ The 
Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore.”  Stricken  with 
consumptive  disease,  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
linquish his  spiritual  calling',  and,  after  vainly 
seeking  health  during  a residence  at  Bordeaux, 
in  Devonshire,  and  at  Cork,  he  was  carried  off 
by  death  in  1823.  b.  in  Ireland,  1791. 

Wolfe,  James,  a celebrated  English  military 
commander,  who  entered  the  army  at  an  early 
age,  and,  possessing  great  military  talents,  im- 
proved by  assiduity  and  experience,  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a brave  and  skilful 
officer.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  La- 
ieldt,  and  in  every  subsequent  engagement  in 
Germany  in  the  war  which  terminated  with 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748.  Ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  67th  regiment  in  175S, 
he  brought  it  to  such  a pitch  of  exact  dis- 
cipline, that  as  long  as  the  determined  bravery 
of  the  six  battalions  on  the  plain  of  Minden  is 
recorded  in  history,  the  stand  of  that  regiment 
will  be  remembered  to  his  honour,  lie  was 
greatly  instrumental  in  the  taking  of  Louis- 
Ymrg,  and  had  scarcely  returned  thence  when 
he  was  appointed  by  Pitt  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  important  expedition  against  Quebec,  in 
1759.  This  undertaking  afforded  ample  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  his  great  military  talents. 
By  his  excellent  strategic  dispositions  he  gained 
a position  upon  the  hills  which  command 
Quebec.  Montcalm,  his  brave  adversary,  con- 
tested the  possession  of  the  city  with  great 
skill  and  determination ; but,  after  an  obstinate 
fight,  the  French  were  compelled  to  give  way. 
But  the  accomplished  English  general  was 
mortally  wounded  in  the  moment  of  victory  ; 
on  the  news  of  which  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  said,  “ I thank  God ; I die  con- 
tented.” b.  in  Kent,  1726 ; killed,  1759. 

Wolff,  John  Christian  von,  volf,  an  eminent 
German  mathematician,  who  first  studied  at 
Jena,  and  afterwards  at  Leipsic,  where  he  pub- 
lished a “ Thesis  on  the  Manner  of  Studying 
Philosophy.”  In  1707  he  became  prolessor  of 
mathematics  at  Halle,  and  in  1721  was  ap- 
pointed counsellor  to  the  court  of  the  king  of 
Prussia ; but  some  of  his  religious  and  meta- 
physical opinions  giving  offence  to  the  faculty 
of  theology,  he  was  banished  from  Halle ; on 
which  he  removed  to  Cassel,  became  counsellor 
to  the  landgrave,  and  obtained  a professorship 
at  Marburg.  He  was  also  honoured  with 
marks  of  distinction  by  the  king  of  Sweden, 
and  was  elected  a member  of  the  Academies  of 
Sciences  of  Paris  and  Petersburg,  and  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London.  In  1741  he  was 
recalled  by  Frederic  the  Great,  who  appointed 
him  privy  councillor,  vice-chancellor,  and  pro- 
fessor of  international  law.  He  was  afterwards 
made  chancellor  of  the  university,  and  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  created  him  a baron.  His 
principal  works  are,  “A  Course  of  Mathe- 
matics,” “ Philosopliia  Rationalis,”  a “ System 
of  Metaphysics,”  and  a “ Dictionary  of  the 
Mathematics.”  n.  at  Breslau,  1679;  n.  1754. 

Wolff,  Joseph,  a distinguished  missionary 
and  traveller,  was  born  of  Jewish  parents,  but 
becoming  a convert  to  Christianity,  studied  at 
Borne,  from  which  he  was  banished  as  a recusant 
against  the  doctrines  of  Roman  Catholicism,  and 
completed  his  education  in  Germany.  In  1837 
he  was  ordained  deacon  by  the  bishop  of  New 
Jersey,  U.S.,  and  priest  by  the  bishop  of  Dro- 
xnore,  in  1838.  He  made  several  journeys  to 
1101 
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Bokhara,  partly  in  search  of  the  lost  Ten  Tribes 
of  Israel,  and  partly  to  ascertain  the  fate  ot 
Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain  Conolly,  who  were 
murdered  in  that  region.  Dr.  Wolff  published  a 
narrative  of  his  adventures  under  the  title  ot, 

“ A Journey  to  Bokhara ;”  and  wrote  besides  six 
volumes  of  “Travels.”  He  was  D.D.  of  St. 
Andrews,  LL.D.  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin; 
and  in  1845  became  vicar  of  Isle  Brewers, 
Somerset.  His  first  wife  was  a daughter  of 
the  second  Earl  of  Orford.  b.  at  Weilersbaeh, 
near  Bamberg,  1795;  d.  1862. 

Wollaston,  William,  i vol'-las-ton,  an  emi- 
nent English  divine,  who  was  educated  at  Sid- 
ney College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his 
degrees  in  arts.  He  became  assistant  and 
afterwards  master  of  Birmingham  school ; but, 
becoming  possessed  of  a good  fortune  by  the 
death  of  a relative,  he  retired  to  London,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  pursuit  of  learning.  His 
principal  work  was  entitled,  “The  Religion  of 
Nature  Delineated,”  and  is  an  attempt  to  prove 
the  truth  of  religion  on  mathematical  prin- 
ciples. It  is  a curious  but  very  abstruse  work. 
b.  in  Staffordshire,  1659;  d.  1724. 

Wollaston,  William  Hyde,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish natural  philosopher,  who  was  educated  for 
the  medical  profession,  and  took  his  degree  as 
M.D.  in  1793;  but,  after  practising  during  a 
short  period,  resolved  to  devote  himself  ex- 
clusively to  scientific  investigations.  He  be- 
came member  and  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Longi- 
tude. To  him  science  is  indebted  for  the  dis- 
covery of  two  metals — palladium  and  rhodium ; 
the  invention  of  the  reflective  goniometer,  of 
the  camera  lucida,  and  of  the  periscopic  glasses ; 
and  likewise  for  a method  of  rendering  the 
metal  platina  malleable.  An  account  of  his 
various  researches  was  furnished  by  himself 
to  the  “ Transactions”  of  the  Royal  Society. 
B.  1766;  D.  1828. 

Wollstonecraft,  Mary.  (See  Godwin, 
Mary.) 

Wolset,  Thomas,  wool'-se,  a celebrated  Eng- 
lish cardinal,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
son  of  a butcher.  He  received  his  education  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  became  tutor  to 
the  three  sons  of  Grey,  marquis  of  Dorset,  who 
gave  him  the  rectory  of  Lymington,  in  Somer- 
setshire. Having  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Sir  John  Nefant,  treasurer  of  Calais,  he  was 
introduced  by  that  personage  to  court,  where, 
making  his  way  by  his  great  abilities  and 
astuteness,  he  gained  the  favour  of  Henry 
VIE,  who  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  Flanders, 
and  at  his  return  made  him  dean  of  Lincoln. 
After  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  Wolsey 
rose  to  still  higher  favour,  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Torrington,  in  Devon,  appointed 
registrar  of  the  Garter,  canon  of  Windsor, 
and  dean  of  York;  and,  attending  the  king  to 
Tournay,  in  France,  was  made  bishop  of  that 
city.  In  1514  he  was  advanced  to  the  see  of 
Lincoln,  and  in  the  same  year  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York.  He  was  at  this  time  in  the 
zenith  of  power,  and  held  complete  ascendancy 
over  the  mind  of  the  king,  who  made  him  lord 
chancellor,  and  obtained  for  him  a cardinalship. 
He  was  also  nominated  the  pope’s  legate.  His 
influence  and  income  were  enormous,  and  he 
lived  in  a princely  style,  till  lie  lost  the  esteem 
of  his  capricious  master.  His  fall  was  mainly 
owing  to  these  causes : — lie  had  counselled  the 
king  to  divorce  Catharine,  but  not  to  marry 
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Anne  Boleyn  ; thus  making  enemies  of  the  new 
queen  and  of  a powerful  party  which  supported 
her  at  court.  He  also,  as  a cardinal,  repre- 
sented the  power  and  arrogance  of  the  papaev 
which  Henry  VIII.  had  resolved  to  destroyin’ 
his  dominions  Accordingly,  he  was  first 
stripped  oi  his  dignities  and  property,  and  sub- 
sequently arrested  upon  a false  charge  of 
treason;  the  earl  of  Northumberland  bein'* 
ordered  to  bring  him  to  London  to  take  his 
trial.  On  his  way  he  was  seized  with  dysentery 
and  was  compelled  to  halt  at  the  monastery  of 
Leicester,  where  he  died  three  days  after  On 
his  death-bed  lie  exclaimed,  “Had  I served  my 
God  as  faithfully  as  I have  the  king,  he  would 
not  have  forsaken  me  in  my  old  age.”  He  was 
a man  of  unbounded  ambition  and  of  great 
arrogance,  but  Of  considerable  learning0 and 
great  policy.  He  founded  Christchurch  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  built  Hampton  Court  Palace 
b.  at  Ipswich,  Suffolk,  1471 ; d.  1530. 

Womack,  Laurence,  wo' -male,  a learned  Eng- 
lish prelate,  who,  in  1660,  was  installed  arch- 
e cC0  Suffolk,  and  in  1683  nominated  bishop 

ot  bt.  David’s.  His  principal  works  were  “ The 
Examination  of  Tilenus  before  the  Triers  ” a 
book  against  the  Puritans;  “The  Result  of 
i alse  Principles,  or  Error  convinced  by  its  own 
Evidence;”  and  some  other  books,  chiefly  in 
answer  to  the  Calvinists,  n.  1612;  n.  1685. 

Wood,  Anthony,  wood,  an  eminent  English 
antiquary  and  biographer,  who  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  where  he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of 
M.A.,  and  in  1669  completed  his  history  of  that 
university.  This  work  was  written  in  English 
but,  before  being  published,  was  translated  into 
Latin.  He  published,  in  1691,  his  “Athens 
Oxomenses,”  which  is  a valuable  collection  of 
the  lives  of  writers  and  bishops  educated  at 
Oxford.  Bishop  Bernard  having  attacked  this 
work,  it  was  defended  by  the  author  in  a “Vin- 
dication.” b.  at  Oxford  1632;  d.  1695. 

Wood,  Robert,  an  eminent  Irish  archreolo- 
gist,  who  travelled  upon  an  expedition  through 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria;  and,  after  his  return, 
produced  the  “Ruins  of  Palmyra”  and  the 
Ruins  of  Baalbee,  &c.,”  two  works  copiously 
illustrated,  and  remarkable  for  their  artistic 
merits.  He  afterwards  became  under-secretary 
of  state,  and  wrote  an  “ Essay  on  the  Original 
Genius  of  Homer.”  b.  1716;  D.at  Putney,  1771. 

Wood,  Sir  Matthew,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  aider- 
man  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  was  the  son 
of  a serge  manufacturer  at  Tiverton,  and  at  the 
age  of  11  years  was  employed  in  his  father’s 
factory,  and  at  14  was  apprenticed  to  Mr. 
Newton  of  Exeter,  who  carried  on  business  as  a 
chemist  and  druggist.  After  serving  his  time, 
and  being  for  a few  years  employed  as  a traveller 
in  the  drug  trade,  ho  commenced  business  on 
his  own  account  in  Loudon,  at  first  as  a che- 
mist, and  subsequently  as  a hop  merchant,  in 
which  latter  trade  he  acquired  a fortune.  Alter 
serving  some  minor  offices  in  the  city,  Mr. 
Wood  was  elevated  to  the  mayoralty  in  1815, 
and  gave  such  universal  satisfaction  that  he 
was  re-elected  in  1816.  During  his  second 
mayoralty  he  gained  a still  higher  degree  of 
public  favour,  by  saving  the  lives  of  three  poor 
Irishmen  who  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  on 
the  perjured  testimony  of  three  police  officers, 
named  Brock,  Vaughan,  and  Pelham.  The 
livery,  in  token  of  their  approval  of  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion,  sent  his  nanio  up  a third  time 
for  tho  mayoralty ; but  the  court  of  aldermen 
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deeming  this  too  great  a departure  from  the 
ordinary  rule,  passed  his  name  over.  Durin<* 
Ins  second  term  of  office  he  was  chosen  M p 
lor  London,  and  from  that  time  till  his  death 
was  constantly  returned,  and  on  each  occasion, 
save  one,  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  He  gained 
gieat  notoriety  for  the  zeal  with  which  lie 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  queen 
Caroline.  Mr.  James  Wood,  banker,  Glouces- 
ter, and  his  sister,  a maiden  lady,  left  the  alder- 
man a handsome  fortune,  amounting,  after 
several  deductions  from  litigation,  &c„  to  nn- 
wards  ol  a quarter  of  a million  of  money,  lie 
was  created  a baronet  during  Lord  Melbourne’s 
administration,  in  1837.  u.  1707;  d.  1843  —His 
son,  Mr.  Western  Wood,  succeeded  Lord  John 
Russell  as  M.P.  for  London  in  1861. 

Wo  odd  sox,  Richard,  wood'-son,  an  eminent 
civihan  was  educated  at  Pembroke  and  Mag- 
dalen Colleges,  Oxford;  and  chosen  Vinerian 
professor,  on  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert 
Chambers.  Ho  wrote  “ Elements  of  Jurispru- 
dcnce,  A Systematic  View  of  the  Laws  of 
England,  and  “A  brief  Vindication  of  the 
Rights  ot  the  British  Legislature/'  b.  1745  • 
d.  1822.  9 

Voodall,  John,  wood' -all,  an  English  sur- 
geon, who  distinguished  himself  during  the 
plague  which  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.  He  was  author  of  “ The  Sur- 
geon’s Mate,”  and  “ Viaticum.”  b.  about  1550  • 
d.  about  1640. 

W oodfall,  William,  wood'-fal,  a printer  and 
publisher,  who  became  in  some  measure  a pub- 
lic character  from  his  being  exposed  to  a prose- 
cution as  publisher  of  the  famous  “ Letters  of 
Junius.”  He  was  concerned  along  with  Mr 
Bensley  and  Mr.  John  Walter  of  the  “ Times,”  in 
perfecting  a project  for  applying  steam  to  the 
purposes  of  printing,  but  left  to  the  last-named 
gentleman  the  credit  of  successfully  working 
the  invention,  b.  about  1745;  d.  1803. 

Woodhouse,  Robert,  wood'-hotis,  an  eminent 
English  astronomer,  who  became  fellow'  of 
Caius  College;  in  1820  Lucasian  professor  of 
mathematics,  and  in  1S22  professor  of  astro- 
nomy in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  In  1S”4 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  obser- 
vatory at  the  same  place.  His  principal  works 
were,  Principles  of  Analytical  Calculation,” 

“ Elements  of  Trigonometry,”  and  a treatise  on 
Astronomy,  b.  at  Norwich,  1773;  n.  1827. 

V oo di  ille or  Wtdeville,  Elizabeth,  wood'- 
vil,  widow  oi  Sir  John  Grey,  who  was  slain  in 
the  battle  ot  St.  Albans  in  1155.  On  her  ap- 
plying  for  the  restoration  of  her  husband’s 
estate,  Edward  IV.  fell  in  love  with,  and  mar- 
ried her.  The  Princess  Elizabeth  was  the  fruit 
of  this  union,  who  married  Henry  VII.,  and  thus 
united  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

Woodville,  Anthony,  Earl  Rivers,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  an  accomplished  nobleman  of 
the  15th  century,  who,  in  consequence  of  his 
sister  having  been  married  to  Edward  IV.. 
shared  in  all  the  vicissitudes  which  b.fci  that 
warlike  but  luxurious  monarch,  and  became 
governor  of  Calais,  captain-general  of  the  king's 
forces,  and  governor  of  Prince  Edward.  On  the 
death  of  king  Edward,  the  Earl  assembled  a 
body  of  troops,  with  the  intention  of  crowning 
his  nephew ; but  his  design  was  frustrated  by 
tho  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  III., 
who  caused  Earl  Rivers  to  be  beheaded,  without 
trial,  in  the  castle  of  Pontefract,  June  13,  1483. 
s,  14  43. 
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Woodward,  John,  mod'-ward,  an  eminent 
English  physician,  who  in  1692  became  pro- 
lessor  of  physic  at  Gresham  College.  In  1695 
\rehbishop  Tenison  conferred  on  him  the  de- 
cree of  M.D  In  the  same  year  he  published  a 
“Natural  History  of  the  Earth,”  in  which  he 
combated  the  theory  held  by  most  writers  ot  his 
clay  that  the  corals,  shells,  and  fishes  found 
embedded  in  rocks,  were  “ mere  mineral  sub- 
stances.” Though  his  work  contains  many 
errors,  it  is  full  of  glimpses  of  real  geological 
truth.  He  founded  the  professorship  ot  geo- 
logy at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  b.  in 
Derbyshire,  1665 ; d.  in  London,  1728. 

Woollett,  William,  wool’-let,  an  eminent 
English  engraver,  who  became  engraver  to 
George  III.,  and  produced,  among  other  fine 
works,  “The  Death  of  General  Wolfe;”  ‘ lhe 
Battle  of  La  Hogue;”  “Cicero  at  his  Villa,’ 
after  Wilson ; and  some  landscapes,  after  Claude. 
b.  at  Maidstone,  Kent,  1735 ; d.  1785. 

Woolsion,  Thomas,  woot'-ston,  an  English 
deistical  writer,  who  was  educated  at  Sidney 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  proceeded  to  Ins 
degree  of  B.D.  In  1705  he  published  The 
Old  Apology  for  the  truth  of  the  Clmistian  Reli- 
gion against  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  revived,” 
which  was  little  noticed ; but  in  his  “Six  Dis- 
courses on  the  Miracles  of  Christ,  lie  exhibited 
such  heterodox  opinions  as  to  occasion  several 
answers  to  his  work,  and  a prosecution  against 
himself.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned 
during  a year,  and  to  pay  a fine  of  £100.  b. 
at  Northampton,  1669;  d.  in  the  rules  ot  the 
King’s  Bench,  1733. 

Wordsworth,  William,  words -worth,  an  emi- 
nent English  poet,  who  was  the  son  of  an 
attorney,  and  became  a student  of  St.  John  s 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1787,  where  he  took  his 
B.A.  degree  in  1791.  At  this  period  he  was  an 
enthusiastic  republican;  and,  soon  after  leaving 
college,  repaired  to  France,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Girondist  party.  Fortunately  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  England  at  the  end  of  1792,  shortly 
before  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  Long  de- 
voted to  poetical  pursuits,  he,  in  1793,  produced 
his  first  verses,  entitled  “ An  Evening  Walk,” 
and  “Descriptive  Sketches  taken  during  a 
Pedestrian  Tour  among  the  Alps.”  About  this 
time  he  entertained  the  intention  of  studying 
for  the  bar,  proposing  to  support  himself  in  the 
interim  by  writing  political  articles  lor  the  news- 
paper press;  but  a friend  having  left  him  some 
money  in  order  that  he  might  cultivate  his  poeti- 
■cal  talents,  he  resolved  to  entirely  devote  him- 
self to  verse.  He  removed  to  a rural  retreat  in 
Dorsetshire,  where  he  composed  his  “ Salisbury 
Plain,  or  Guilt  and  Sorrow,”  and  commenced 
the  tragedy  called  “ The  Borderers.”  In  1797 
he  became  acquainted  with  Coleridge,  then  a 
resident  at  Bristol;  and,  says  Wordsworth, 
“ for  the  sake  of  being  near  him,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Nethcr-Stowey,  in  Somersetshire,  we 
removed  to  Alfoxdcn,  1>hree  miles  from  that 
place.”  In  1798  appeared  a small  volume,  en- 
titled “Lyrical  Ballads,”  which  was  from  the 
pens  of  the  two  poets.  It  contained  the  “ An- 
cient Mariner,”  by  Coleridge,  and  twenty-two 
pieces  of  verse  by  Wordsworth.  The  volume 
produced  no  impression  upon  the  public,  and 
the  copyright  was  afterwards  presented  to  the 
two  authors.  After  making  a tour  in  Germany 
with  Coleridge  in  1798-9,  he  went  to  reside  at 
'Grasmere,  removing  to  Allan  Bank  in  1808. 
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There  also  resided,  or  visited,  Southey,  Cole- 
ridge, De  Quineey,  and  Wilson;  and  it  was  to 
this  congregation  of  kindred  poetical  spirits  that 
the  term  “ Lake  School”  was  applied  by  the  re- 
viewers. Against  those  reviewers,  and  against 
a public  that  regarded  their  works  with  in- 
difference, Wordsworth  and  the  “ Lakists 
struggled  until  the  year  1813,  at  which  time  the 
poetic  genius  of  himself  and  his  disciples  began 
to  be  recognized.  Meanwhile  he  had  produced  a 
new  edition  of  his  “ Lyrical  Ballads,  Poems, 

“ Essay  on  Epitaphs,”  and  had  writ  ten  portions 
of  “ The  Prelude,”  and  “ The  Excursion.  In 
1813  he  settled  at  Rydal  Mount,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  his  residence  until  his  death,  in 
the  following  year  he  published  “ The  Excur- 
sion,” relative  to  which  Jeffrey  wrote,  This 
will  never  do.”  “The  White  Doe  of  Rylston,” 

“ Peter  Bell,”  “ Memorials  of  a Tour  upon  the 
Continent,”  “Sonnets  on  the  River  Duddon,” 
“The  Waggoner,”  and  “The  Prelude,”  were 
given  to  the  world  after  “The  Excursion.” 
During  the  interval  1813-42,  he  held  the  office 
of  distributor  of  stamps  for  the  county  of  West- 
moreland. In  the  latter  year  he  was  granted  a 
pension  of  £300  per  annum ; and  in  1843  be- 
came the  successor  of  Southey  as  poet-laureate. 
“The  influence  of  Wordsworth,”  says  an  emi- 
nent authority,  “on  the  literature,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  poetry  of  Britain  and  America,  has 
been  immense,  and  is  far  yet  from  being  ex- 
hausted.” A complete  edition  of  his  poems, 
published  under  the  poet’s  own  supervision, 
was  produced  in  seven  volumes  in  1842.  b.  at 
Cockermouth,  Cumberland,  1770;  d.  1850. 

Wordsworth,  Rev.  Christopher,  a learned 
English  divine,  who  was  the  youngest  brother 
of  the  poet-laureate,  and  after  becoming  fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  entered  into 
orders,  was  appointed  domestic  chaplain  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  subsequently  being 
preferred  to  a rectory  in  Norfolk,  and  the 
deanery  of  Booking,  in  Essex.  His  principal 
works  were,  “ Ecclesiastical  Biography,  or  the 
Lives  of  Eminent  Men  connected  with  the  His- 
tory of  Religion  in  England ;”  and  “ Who  wrote 
Eikon  Basiiike  P”  In  1820  he  was  nominated 
master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  which 
office  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Whewellin  1841. 
b.  at  Cockermouth,  1774 ; b.  in  Essex,  1846. 

Wordsworth,  Christopher,  D.D.,  an  Eng- 
lish divine  and  learned  writer,  was  the  youngest 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  became  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; public  orator  at 
the  same  seat  of  learning  in  1836;  head-master 
of  Harrow  School,  retaining  the  post  until  1844, 
and  archdeacon  of  Westminister  in  1855.  He 
wrote  a number  of  works,  the  most  important 
of  which  were,  “Memoirs  of  William  Words- 
worth, Poet-laureate,”  “ Saint  Hippolytus  and 
the  Church  of  Rome;”  “Athens  and  Attica;” 
“Theophilus  Anglicanus;”  and  “Lectures 
upon  the  “ Apocalypse."  b.  1807. 

Worlidge,  Thomas,  wor'-lidj,  an  English 
portrait-painter,  who  also  excelled  in  executing 
copies  of  the  etchings  of  Rembrandt.  “ For 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,”  says  Walpole,  “ho 
painted  portraits  in  miniature ; he  afterwards, 
with  worse  success,  performed  them  in  oil ; but 
at  last  acquired  reputation  and  money  by  etch- 
ings in  the  manner  of  Rembrandt.”  llis  best 
piece  is  copied  from  that  painter,  b.  at  Peter- 
borough, Northamptonshire,  1700;  d.  1766. 

Worm,  or  Won.wius,  Claus,  vor'-me-us,  an 
eminent  Danish  physician,  historian,  and  anti- 
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fluaiy,  who,  after  travelling1  in  France  Ger- 
many, and  England,  became  successively  pro- 
fessor of  medicine,  literature,  and  chemistry  at 
Copenhagen,  and  was  appointed  physician  to 
the  king  and  rector  of  the  university  His 
works,  which  were  written  in  Latin,  were  prin- 
cipally descriptions  of  the  natural  history  of 
Denmark,  treatises  upon  medicine,  dissertations 
on  the  early  history  and  antiquities  of  Denmark, 
and  the  history  of  Norway,  b.  at  Aarhaus 
Jutland,  158S  ; d.  at  Copenhagen,  1654. 

Wornum, . Ralph  Nicholson,  wor'-num,  a mo- 
dern  English  writer  upon  art  subjects,  who  was 
educated  for  the  profession  of  a painter  in 
England,  and  at  Dresden,  Rome,  Munich,  and 
l aus.  In  1839  he  established  himself  in  Lon- 
don as  a portrait-painter;  but  after  a few  years 
relinquished  this  pursuit  for  literature,  with 
which  he  had  for  some  time  been  partially 
occupied.  He  wrote  articles  upon  ancient  and 
modern  art  lor  Smith’s  “Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities”  and  the  “Penny 
Cyclopaedia,”  as  well  as  several  biographies  of 
painters  for  the  “ Dictionary  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge/*  Among 
the  more  important  of  his  separate  works  may 
be  quoted,  “ History  of  Painting,  Ancient  and 
Modern  and  “Analysis  of  Ornament.”  He 
also  edited  the  “Lectures  on  Painting  by 
Barry,  Fuseli,  and  Opie,”  and  “ Walpole’s  Anec- 
dotes of  Painting  in  England.”  In  1855  he 
became  secretary  and  keeper  of  the  National 
Gallery,  b.  at  Thornton,  Durham,  1812. 

Woronzow,  Michael  Ilarionowitch,  Count 
wo-ron'-zov,  a Russian  statesman  and  diplo- 
matist,  who  became,  under  the  Empress 
Elizabeth,  vice-chancellor,  and,  afterwards 
chancellor  of  Russia;  in  which  office  he  dis- 
played great  abilities,  till,  finding  himself  op- 
posed by  a strong  and  vindictive  party  at  the 
court,  he  resigned  his  functions  and  retired  into 
private  life.  b.  1714;  d.  at  Moscow,  1767. 

Woronzow,  Michael  Semenovitch,  Prince,  an 
eminent  Russian  general  and  statesman,  who 
was  nephew  of  the  preceding.  His  youth,  up 
to  the  age  of  16,  was  passed  in  England,  where 
Ins  father  was  Russian  ambassador,  and  where 
the  young  prince  acquired  a perfect  knowledge 
of  English  language  and  manners.  When  he 
had  attained  his  19th  year,  he  entered  the 
military  service  of  his  country,  and  fought 
against  the  Turks,  and  against  the  French  at 
Dorodino  and  at  Leipsic,  where  lie  commanded 
the  Russian  cavalry.  During  the  occupation  of 
France  by  the  allies,  he  commanded  the  Russian 
forces,  and,  after  his  return  to  Russia,  became 
governor  of  the  Caucasus.  At  his  magnificent 
palace  at  Aloupka,  in  the  Crimea,  he  was  wont 
to  give  a warm  welcome  to  English  visitors. 
Opposed  to  the  war  between  England  and 
Russia,  he,  during  the  early  portion  of  it,  lived 
retired  at  Tiflis,  and  afterwards  obtained  leave 
to  visit  Carlsbad.  His  sister  married  the  carl 
of  Pembroke,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  afterwards  Lord  Herbert, 
u.  at  Moscow,  1782;  d.  at  Odessa,  1856. 

Working,  Andrew,  wor'-ring,  an  Austrian 
typographer,  who  perfected  and  introduced  the 
art  of  nature-printing.  At  an  early  age  he 
entered  the  imperial  printing-office  at  Vienna, 
and,  after  proceeding  through  the  different 
departments,  rose  to  the  position  of  manager. 
Taking  up  an  idea  of  Professor  Haidinger,  be, 
under  the  supervision  of  Councillor  Auer,  the 
director  of  the  establishment,  entered  upon  a I 
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*ef”e?  well-considered  experiments,  the  result 

Drintta?  WTan  tv  dlSeovery  of  the  art  of  nature- 
printing.  in  this  process,  an  object  is  placed 

softened  copper-plate;  enormouSPpres- 
suie  is  applied,  and  the  plate  receives  from  the 
plant,  or  lace,  or  other  substance,  a complete 
transference  of  its  outline  and  details.  The 

Si»P  f K -1S  ne-xt  hardened>  and  rendered 
capable  of  being  printed  from.  This  beautiful 

Tm,  Wau  lntroduced  into  England  by  Mr. 
Henry  Bradbury,  who  became  acquainted  with 

vinnni6  studyinff  at  the  imperial  printing-office, 
Vienna,  and  who  was  charged  with  haviim 
surreptitiously  obtained  it.  Mr.  Bradbury 
replied  to  the  effect,  that  the  honours  of  the 
invention  were  due  quite  as  much  to  Mr  Kyhl 
a Danish  goldsmith,  and  Professor  Knipliofi1 
who  m 1761,  produced  1200  coloured  specimens 
of  plants  by  the  process,— as  to  the  Viennese 
J P°8Tapher.  Both  in  England  and  in  Austria 
some  beautiful  botanical  works  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  process.  Worring  was  born  at 
Vienna,  about  1806. 

WonsLEY  Sir  Richard,  wars' -le,  an  English 
wi  iter,  who  became  comptroller  of  the  liouse- 
hold  of  George  III.,  governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  representative  in  Parliament  for 
Newport.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  pur- 
chased, m various  parts  of  Europe,  a fine  collec- 
tmn  of  marbles,  statues,  and  other  relics  of 
antiquity,  of  which  a description  was  engraved 
and  published  in  a work  entitled  “Musamm 
Worsleianum,"  upon  which  he  spent  £27  000 
He  also  wrote  a “ History  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  ’* 
b in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  1751 ; d.  1805. 

Wotton,  Edward,  wot' -ton,  a learned  English 
physician,  who  became  physician  to  Henry  VIII. 
and  wrote  a work  upon  natural  history,  entitled 

De  Diflerentiis  Animalium.”  b.  at  Oxford 
1492;  d.  1555.  ' 

Wotton,  Sir  Henry,  an  eminent  English 
writer  and  statesman,  who  having  proceeded  to 
the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Oxford,  went  abroad, 
where  he  remained  nearly  nine  years,  and 
upon  his  return  was  appointed  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  earl  of  Essex.  After  the 
earl’s  apprehension  in  1601,  Wotton  fled  to  the 
continent,  and  became  intimate  with  Ferdinand 
*•>  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  who  having  dis- 
covered a plot  against  the  life  of  James  VI.  of 
Scotland,  sent  Wotton  with  letters  to  warn  the 
Scottish  monarch,  under  the  name  of  Octavio 
Baldi.  When  James  came  to  the  English  throne, 
he  conferred  on  Wotton  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  the  re- 
public of  Venice  and  other  states.  In  1623  he 
was  made  provost  of  Eton.  He  wrote,  among 
other  works,  “ 1 he  Elements  of  Architecture,” 
Parallel  between  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,"  “ Characters  of  some  of 
the  Kings  of  England,”  “ Essay  on  Education,” 
and  poems,  printed  in  the  “ Reliqua)  Wrot- 
toniana),”  by  Izaak  Walton,  b.  in  Kent,  1563; 
d.  1639.  ’ ' 

W otton,  William,  a learned  English  divine, 
who  obtained  a fellowship  of  St.  John’s  Col- 
letre,  Cambridge.  His  principal  works  were, 

“ Reflections  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learn- 
ing,” which  book  was  ridiculed  by  Swift  in  his 
“ battle  of  Books;”  “An  Abridgment  of  the 
Roman  History ;"  “ Memoirs  of  the  Cathedrals 
of  St.  David's  and  Llandaff;”  “Letter  to  a 
Student  of  Divinity.”  n.  at  Wrentham,  Suf- 
folk, 1666;  d.  at  Buxted,  Essex,  1726. 

Wo  u Visa  man,  Philip,  voo'-ver-man,  a cele* 
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brated  Dutch  painter,  who  excelled  in  depicting 
road-side,  hunting,  and  marauding  scenes 
Though  he  enriched  those  who  as  a matter  ot 

speculation  bought  his  pictures  he  hved  and 

died  a poor  man.  n.  at  Ilaerlem,  1620 ; n. 1668. 
—His  brothers,  Peter  and  John,  were  both  dis- 
tinguished artists.  , I 

Wean  gel,  Charles  Gustavus,  ran -gel,  grand 
marshal  of  Sweden,  who  distinguished  himsell 
as  a naval  and  military  commander,  lie  de- 
feated the  Danish  fleet  in  1644,  the  Imperial 
army  near  Augsburg  in  1643,  and  the  Dutch 
fleet  at  the  passage  of  the  Sound  m 1658.  n. 

16Wkaxall,  Sir  Nathaniel  William,  rax'-all,  an 
English  writer  and  politician,  who  in  f.arl-y 
was  employed  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  after  returning  to  Europe 
in  1772,  spent  several  years  in  traveling  over 
the  continent.  He  was  also  sent  upon  a private 
mission  by  Caroline  Matilda,  the  queen  o - 
mark,  to  her  brother  George  III.  In  1/80  he 
was  elected  member  of  Paidiamentwhcrchc 
supported  the  measures  of  Pitt.  He  was i a 
voluminous  writer,  and  produced.  Cursory 
Remarks  made  in  a Tour  through  the  Northern 
Parts  of  Europe;”  “ Memoirs  of  the  Courts  of 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Warsaw,  and  Vienna ; His- 
torical Memoirs  of  My  Own  Time,  in  which  he 
wrote  a libel  upon  the  Russian  ambassador, 
and  was  sentenced  to  six  months  imprison- 
ment and  fined  £500.  He  was  created  a baronet 
1813,  and  had  previously  received  1000 
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guineas’ from  Georgc’ill.  for  private  services. 
!.  at  Bristol,  1751 ; d.  at  Dover,  1831.  . 

Weay,  Robert  Bateman,  rai,  an  eminent 
English  engraver  of  gems,  who  was  brought  up 
to  the  business  of  a seal-engraver;  but  becom- 
ing possessed  of  great  artistic  skill,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  delineation  of  ancient  sculptures 
and  of  historical  portraits  upon  hard  stones, 
after  the  style  of  the  ancient  Greek  masters 
His  works  were  sold  by  Mr.  Tassi,  the  eminent 
medallist,  and  the  reputation  of  Wray  became, 
in  the  course  of  time,  European,  his  gems  not 
being  excelled  by  the  best  Italian  engravers. 
The  duke  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Arundel, 
and  other  celebrated  connoisseurs,  were  among 
his  patrons.  His  finest  works  were.  The 
Dying  Cleopatra,”  “ Medusa  s Head,  Flora 
“ Madonna,”  “ Milton,”  “Cicero”  bhaksperc, 
and  “ Antinous.”  b.  in  Wiltshire,  1715;  n.  at 
Salisbury,  1770. 

Wrebe,  Charles  Philip,  Prince,  reed  (Germ. 
vrai'-delr),  a celebrated  Bavarian  general,  who 
at  first  served  with'the  Austrian  armies  against 
the  French;  but  after  the  king  of  Bavaria  had 
become  the  ally  of  Napoleon  General  Wredc 
was  appointed  to  a command  in  the  Grand 
Army”  of  the  French,  which  entered  Germany 
1806.  While  in  command  of  the  French 


in 


vanguard,  he  took  prisoners  1500  Austrians 
after  the  battle  of  Memmingen;  and  having 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Dantzie, 
in  the  Tyrol,  and  at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  he 
was  created  a field-marshal  of  the  Bavarian 
service,  and  count  of  the  French  empire.  In 
1812  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Bavarian  cavalry  in  the  grand  army  which 
invaded  Russia,  and  during  the  retreat  ably 
seconded  Marshal  Ney  in  covering  the  retreat 
of  the  flying  soldiery.  In  1813,  Bavaria  having 
detached  herself  from  France,  Marshal  Wrede 
was  sent  to  join  the  Austrians  against  his  former 
companions  in  arms,  and  after  the  battle  ol 
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Leipsic,  he  was  ordered  to  post  himself  m the 
forest  of  Hanau,  and  there  intercept  Napoleon 
and  his  army,  then  in  full  retreat  upon  trench 
territory.  The  battle  which  ensued  was  severely 
contested,  and  Marshal.  Wrede  held  the  road 
through  the  forest  against  Napoleon  himself 
during  several  hours.  The  French  emperor  at 
length  cleared  his  way  by  a terrific  charge  of 
the  cavalry  and  artillery  of  the  guard.  Shortly 
afterwards  Wrede  was  severely  wounded ; but 
in  the  following  year  he  entered  France  at  the 
head  of  a Bavarian  army,  and  defeated  Marshals 
Marmont  and  Oudinot  at  Lesmont  and  at  Bai- 
sur-Aube.  After  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba,  Marshal  Wrede  again  entered  French  ter- 
ritory, and  remained  there  until  the  peace.  H 
subsequently  became  Prince  of ^Ellingen, ^and 
generalissimo  of  the  armies  of  Bavaria,  b.  at 
Heidelberg,  1767;  d.  in  Franconia,  1838. 

Ween,  Matthew,  ren,  a learned  English  pre 
late,  who  took  his  doctor’s  degree  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  became 
master  of  Peter-house,  vice-chancellor  of  the 
university,  in  1628  dean  of  Windsor  subse- 
quently bishop  of  Hereford,  and  in  1636  bishop 
of  Norwich ; whence,  in  two  years,  he  was 
translated  to  Ely.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  wlieie 
he  remained  till  the  Restoration.  He  wrote  a 
book  against  the  Socinians  and  some  contro- 
versial tracts,  b.  in  London,  158o ; d.  1667. 

Ween,  Sir  Christopher,  a celebrated  English 
architect,  who  at  the  age  of  14  was  sent  to  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1653  elected  a 
fellow  of  All  Souls’.  In  1657  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  astronomy  at  Gresham  College,  but 
removed  to  Oxford  in  1660,  on  being  appointed 
Savilian  professor  of  astronomy.  He  com- 
menced his  career  as  an  architect  on  being  no- 
minated, in  1661,  assistant  to  the  surveyor- 
general.  Sir  John  Denham.  The  same  year  lie 
fvas  made  doctor  of  civil  law.  In  1665  he  was 
appointed  architect  for  rebuilding  St  Paul  s 
Cathedral ; and  after  the  fire  of  London,  lie 
drew  up  the  plan  of  a “New  London,  winch 
was  presented  to  the  king,  but  was  not  adopted. 
In  1668  he  became  surveyor-general  ot  ms 
majesty’s  works.  Being  now  very  extensively 
employed  as  an  architect,  he  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship in  1673,  and  the  year  following  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1680  ho 
was  chosen  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  lie 
sat  several  times  in  Parliament.  His  greatest 
work,  the  present  edifice  of  St.  Paul  s,  was  exe- 
cuted, not  from  his  first  and  favourite  design, 
but  from  a second  one.  It  was  commenced  in 
1675;  divine  service  was  first  celebrated  m the 
choir  in  1697 ; and  the  last  stone  of  the  lantern 
was  laid  by  the  great  architect’s  son  in  1710— 
the  stupendous  work  thus  occupying  thn  tj  - 
five  years  in  its  erection.  His  other  works  are, 
the  Sheldonian  Theatre  at  Oxford ; the  churches 
of  St.  Sepulchre,  N ewgate ; St,  Lawrence,  Jewry ; 
St.  Michael’s,  Cornhill;  St.  Mary-le-Bow;  St. 
Stephen’s,  Walbrook;  St.  Mary-at-Hill;  St  Ben- 
net  Fink  ; St. Bride’s, Fleet  Street;  St.  Switliins 
St.  Antholine’s,  Watling  Street ; St.  James  s, 
Westminster ; St.  Clement’s,  Eastelieap;  St. 
Martin’s,  Ludgate;  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn; 
Christ  Church,  Newgate;  tower  and  spire  ot 
St,  Dunstan’s-in-thc-East;  towers  of  west  front 
of  Westminster  Abbey;  the  Royal  Exchange, 
London,  destroyed  by  fire,  Jan.  10, 1838;  build- 
ings at  Cambridge;  Custom  House,  London; 
Temple  Bar;  the  Monument,  London;  Royal 
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Observatory,  Greenwich;  Chelsea  Hospital;  ad- 
ditions at  Hampton  Court  and  Windsor  Castle- 
Greenwich  Hospital ; and  Marlborough  House’ 
His  remains  were  deposited  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral. b.  at  East  Knoyle,  Wiltshire,  1632;  n.  1723 
Weight,  Edward,  rite,  an  eminent  English 
mathematician,  who  in  1589  accompanied 
George,  earl  of  Cumberland,  in  his  expedition 
to  the  Azores.  In  1599  he  published  his  “ Errors 
of  Navigation  Corrected,”  in  which  he  lays 
down  the  true  method  of  constructing  a sea- 
chart,  upon  the  plan  now  known  as  “ Mercator’s 
Projection.”  He  also  constructed  a “Table  of 
Meridional  Parts,”  and  “ Tables  of  the  Sun’s  De- 
clination." His  other  works  were,  a treatise  on 
the  “Sphere,”  another  on  “Dialling, ’’and  a book 
of  navigation,  called  the  “ Haven-finding  Art.” 
u.  at  Garveston,  Norfolk,  about  1555;  d.  1615.’ 
Weight,  Joseph,  an  eminent  English  painter 
usually  styled  “Wright  of  Derby,"  studied 
under  Hudson,  and  in  1775  went  to  Italy,  where 
he  resided  two  years,  and  improved  himself  by 
studying  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  settled  in  bis' native 
town.  _ His  landscapes,  and  many  of  his  histo- 
rical pictures,  are  painted  in  an  excellent  man- 
ner. b.  at  Derby,  1734;  d.  1797. 

Weight,  Thomas,  an  eminent  modern  writer 
upon  antiquarian  subjects,  who  commenced  his 
literary  career  while  a student  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  rapidly  secured  a reputa- 
tion by  his  papers  upon  early  English  history 
and  popular  antiquities.  In  1838  he  assisted  to 
found  the  Camden  Society,  of  which  he  became 
secretary.  In  1843  he  contributed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  British  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion, of  whose  “Journal”  he  was  during  several 
years  the  editor.  He  subsequently  became  cor- 
respondent of  the  French  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions, of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  France, 
and  of  the  Paris  Ethnological  Society,  as  well  as 
of  most  of  the  leading  learned  societies  on  the 
continent.  He  wrote  voluminously;  some  of 
the  most  important  of  his  learned  works  being, 
“The  Political  Songs  of  England,  from  the 
reign  of  John  to  that  of  Edward  II.;”  “ Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  Times;”  “Specimens  of 
Christmas  Carols ;”  “ Essays  on  the  Literature, 
Popular  Superstitions,  and  History  of  England 
in  the  Middle  Ages;”  “The  Celt,  the  Roman, 
and  the  Saxon ; or,  the  History  of  the  Early  in- 
habitants of  Britain;”  “The  History  of  Ire- 
land;” “Wanderings  of  an  Antiquary,”  chiefly 
upon  the  traces  of  the  Romans  in  Britain;  the 
“ History  of  Scotland ; ” and  a translation  of 
the  “Life  of  Julius  Caisar,”  by  Napoleon  III. 
b.  upon  the  borders  of  Wales,  1810. 

Weiothesley,  Thomas,  earl  ofSouthampton, 
ri'-oths-te,  an  English  statesman,  who,  upon  the 
outburst  of  the  civil  war,  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  king,  and  was  in  1645  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Ux- 
bridge. After  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  Lord 
Southampton  was  permitted  to  retire  into 
private  life  in  England.  At  the  Restoration,  ho 
was  appointed  a member  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  in  1660  lord  high  treasurer.  Pepys,  in  his 
“Diary,”  thus  speaks  of  this  nobleman’s  death  : 
Great  talk  of  the  good  end  that  my  lord- 
treasurer  made;  closing  his  eyes  and  wetting 
his  mouth,  and  bidding  adieu  with  the  greatest 
content  and  freedom  in  the  world;  and  is  said 
to  die  with  the  cleanest  hands  that  ever  any 
lord-treasurer  did.”  d.  1667. 

Wulfstan,  wool/ '-s/an,  an  Anglo-Saxon 


bishop,  who  became  a favourite  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  whom  he  induced  to  transfer 
the  diocese  of  Worcester,  held  by  Wulfstan, 
trom  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishopric  of 
York  to  that  of  Canterbury.  At  the  death  of 
the  Conqueror,  he  paid  court  to  Rufus,  and 
when  Roger  de  Montgomery,  an  adherent  of 
Duke  Robert  of  Normandy,  besieged  Worcester, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  bishop  opposed  a successful 
resistance  to  the  rebels.  By  some  he  is  held  to 
have  been  the  author  of  that  portion  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  beginning  from  1034  and  ter- 
minating with  the  death  of  William  the  Con- 
queror. He  rebuilt  the  cathedral  of  Worcester 
A full  biography  or  this  spirited  Anglo-Saxon 
bishop  has  been  written  by  William  of  Malmes- 
bury. b.  in  Warwickshire,  about  1008;  d.  1095. 

Wulstan,  or  Wulfstan,  wool'-stan,  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  monk  and  writer,  who  wrote,  in  Latin 
prose,  a “ Life  of  Dishop  Ethehvold,”  and  a 
poem  upon  the  miracles  of  St.  Switliin.  The 
iormer  has  been  printed,  but  the  latter  remains 
in  manuscript.  Lived  in  the  10th  century. 

Wuexisee,  Dagobert  Sigismund,  Count  von 
wenn-ser  (Germ,  voorm'-ser),  field-marshal  in 
the  Austrian  service.  In  his  youth  he  served 
in  the  French  army,  whence  he  passed  into  that 
of  the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  rose  to  the 
highest  military  rank.  In  1793  he  was  sent 
against  the  French,  whom  he  defeated,  and 
compelled  to  retreat  in  disorder  into  Upper 
Alsace.  He  then  took  Hagenau  and  some  other 
strong  places,  but  was  afterwards  attacked  by 
Picliegru,  compelled  to  abandon  all  that  he  hail 
taken,  and  totally  defeated  at  Frisehweiler. 
Ihe  year  following  he  commanded  the  army  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Mannheim.  In  1796  he  commanded  in  Italy, 
where  he  was  defeated  by  Bonaparte,  and  was 
at  last  obliged  to  throw  himself  into  Mantua, 
which  he  defended  till  the  extremity  of  famine 
obliged  him  to  capitulate,  b.  in  Alsace,  1724- 
d.  at  Vienna,  1797. 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  the  Elder,  ici'-at,  an 
English  poet  and  diplomatist,  who,  after  com- 
pleting his  education  at  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, received  a post  at  court.  Henry  VII. 
conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  employed  him  in  several  embassies.  Ho 
wrote  some  elegant  songs  and  sonnets,  printed 
with  those  of  his  friend  the  earl  of  Surrey.  He 
also  translated  David’s  Psalms  into  English 
verse,  b.  1503 ; d.  1542. 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  the  Younger,  was  the  son 
of  the  preceding,  and  in  1545,  while  serving  with 
the  army  at  Boulogne,  was  appointed  by  the 
carl  of  Surrey,  the  governor,  a member  of  the 
council  there,  a post  he  is  believed  to  have  re- 
tained until  the  place  was  returned  to  the 
French,  in  1550.  Four  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Kentish  men, 
in  the  insurrection  of  the  duke  of  SufTolk;  but 
after  gainingsome  advantages  over  the  royalists, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  in  London.  He  was  soon 
afterwards  condemned  to  death  as  a rebel. 
b.  about  1521 ; executed,  1554. 

Wyatt,  James,  an  eminent  English  archi- 
tect, who  in  his  14th  year  was  taken  to  Romo 
by  Lord  Bagot,  and  there  assiduously  studied 
the  remains  of  ancient  architectural  art.  He 
next  spent  two  years  in  Venice,  and  about  1767 
returned  to  London,  where  he  was  employed  to 
design  the  Pantheon  in  Oxford  Street  (since 
rebuilt) ; after  which,  according  to  Walpole,  he 
became  the  “ fashionable  architect”  of  the  day. 
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He  planned  the  alterations  at  Salisbury  and 
LichtL'ld  cathedrals,  designed  Fonthill  Abbey 
for  Beckford,  and  built  a castle  at  Kew  for 
George  III.  In  1802  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  place  of  West,  who 
was  re-elected  in  the  following  year.  One  of 
his  sons,  Benjamin,  became  the  architect  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  b.  at  Burton  Constable, 
Staffordshire,  1746;  D.  1813. 

Wyatt,  Richard  J.,  an  English  sculptor,  who 
studied  his  profession  under  Charles  Rossi,  R.A., 
under  Bosio,  at  Paris,  and  finally  received  in- 
structions from  Canova,  at  Rome.  He  produced 
a large  number  of  excellent  works;  and  upon 
some  of  them  being  placed  in  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851,  a medal  for  sculpture  was  awarded 
to  the  deceased  sculptor.  The  Crystal  Palace 
at  Sydenham  contains  several  casts  from  his 
works,  b.  in  London,  1795;  d.  at  Rome,  1850. 

Wyatt,  Matthew  Digby,  an  eminent  English 
architect  and  writer  upon  art-subjects,  who  stu- 
died his  profession  in  the  office  of  his  brother, 
and  in  1844  made  a tour  through  France,  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Germany;  and,  after  his  return  to 
England,  published  “ Specimens  of  the  Geo- 
metrical Mosaics  of  the  Middle  Ages.”  In  1848 
he  was  engaged  to  restore  and  redecorate  the 
Adelphi  Theatre  (since  taken  down).  After 
being  engaged  upon  the  press  for  some  time, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Society  of  Arts  a mem- 
ber of  the  commission  to  report  upon  the  Paris 
expositions  of  industry.  Subsequently  he  took 
an  active  partin  the  arrangements  for  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  of  which  he  acted  as  one  of 
the  royal  commissioners.  When  it  was  decided 
to  reconstruct  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham, 
he,  together  with  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  was  dis- 
patched to  collect  works  of  art  upon  the  conti- 
nent. Under  his  direction  were  constructed 
the  Byzantine,  Mediaeval,  Renaissance,  and 
Italian  courts,  &c.,  the  handbooks  of  which  he 
assisted  in  preparing.  He  was  in  1856  appointed 
architect  to  the  East  India  Company,  for  which 
he  erected  some  considerable  works.  Among 
other  valuable  publications,  he  produced,  “ The 
Industrial  Arts  of  the  19th  Century,”  “Metal- 
work, and  its  Artistic  Designs,”  and  the  articles 
“Renaissance”  and  “Italian  Ornament,”  for 
Owen  Jones’s  “Grammar  of  Ornament.”  He 
was  a fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian 
Societies,  b.  near  Devizes,  Wilts,  1820. 

Wyatvilbe  (Wyatt),  Sir  Jeffry,  wi'-at-vil, 
a celebrated  English  architect,  who  was  de- 
signed for  the  naval  service;  but  the  Tt.oyal 
George,  the  ship  in  which  he  was  to  have  em- 
barked, having  been  lost  at  Spithead,  he  was 
placed  in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  an  architect  in 
large  practice  in  the  metropolis.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  term  of  pupilage,  lie  in  1799  joined 
in  business  with  Mr.  Armstrong,  a large  go- 
vernment contractor,  and  was  thus  placed  in  a 
position  to  obtain  commissions  from  many 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of 
England.  After  designing  some  mansions,  and 
a new  front  for  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cam- 
bridge, he  was  in  1824  commanded  by  George 
IV.  to  remodel  Windsor  Castle;  upon  which 
great  work  he  was  employed  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  At  the  completion  of  the  private 
apartmcnls  of  the  castle,  lie  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  from  his  majesty,  having  pre- 
viously added  “ ville”  to  his  name  by  royal  au- 
thority. Sir  Jeffry  also  designed  extensive 
alterations  at  Chatsworth, and  erected  buildings 
in  Windsor  Park,  a temple  at  Kew,  Ashridgc, 
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the  princely  seat  of  the  earl  of  Bridgewater 
Longleat  Castle,  Wiltshire,  and  Wollaton  Hall, 
Nottinghamshire.  His  remains  were  interred 
in  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  b.  atBurton- 

upon-Trent,  Staffordshire,  1766;  X).  1840. 

Wychkrly,  William,  mch'-er-le,  an  eminent 
English  poet  and  dramatic  writer.  In  his  15tli 
year  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  France,  where 
he  resided  until  a short  time  before  the  Resto- 
ration, in  the  interval  embracing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  which  he  afterwards  re- 
nounced; but  again  abjured  the  Protestant 
faith,  and  returned  to  the  Romish  communion. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  he  was  distinguished 
by  his  wit  and  personal  accomplishments,  and 
was  taken  into  the  particular  friendship  of  the 
duchess  of  Cleveland.  About  1679  he  married 
the  countess  of  Drogheda,  who,  dying  shortly 
afterwards,  left  him  the  whole  of  her  fortune, 
which  was,  however,  dissipated  in  extravagance, 
and  in  the  law  expenses  consequent  upon  a suit 
relative  to  the  deceased  lady’s  will.  He  was 
thrown  into  prison  for  debt,  whence  he  was 
released  by  James  II.,  who  gave  him  a pension. 
In  his  80th  year  he  was  married  to  a young  lady 
of  fortune ; but,  although  he  survived  the  cere- 
mony only  eleven  days,  he  managed  to  squander 
a large  portion  of  his  wife’s  money.  Upon  his 
death-bed  he  advised  the  lady  “not  to  take  an 
old  man  for  her  second  husband.”  His  come- 
dies are,  “ Love  in  a Wood,”  “ The  Country 
Wife,”  “ The  Plain  Dealer,”  and  “The  Gentle- 
man Dancing  Master.”  He  likewise  wrote  some 
poems  and  “Moral  Reflections.”  b.  at  Cleave, 
Shropshire,  about  1640;  D.  1715. 

Wycliffe,  Wiclif,  or  Wickliff,  John  de, 
wik'-lif,  a celebrated  English  divine,  styled  the 
“morning  star  of  the  Reformation,”  was  admit- 
ted first  at  Queen’s,  but  afterwards  removed  to 
Merton  College,  Oxford.  In  1361  his  great 
talents  procured  him  the  mastership  ofBalliol 
College ; and  four  years  afterwards  he  was  made 
warden  of  Canterbury  Hall,  then  founded  by 
Archbishop  Islip,  whose  successor,  Simon  Lang- 
ham,  displaced  him  at  the  instigation  of  the 
monks,  who  were  the  sworn  foes  of  Wycliffe,  for 
exposing  their  corrupt  errors  and  practices.  In 
1374  the  pope  having  cited  King  Edward  III.  to 
Avignon  for  refusing  to  pay  him  a yearly  tri- 
bute, Wycliffe  was  appointed  a member  of  the 
legation  sent  to  the  conferences  held  thereupon 
at  Bruges.  About  this  time  he  was  preferred 
by  the  king  to  the  rectory  of  Lutterworth,  in 
Leicestershire.  Having  now  openly  preached 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  church. 
Pope  Gregory  XI.,  being  informed  of  his  con- 
duct, issued  several  bulls  against  him,  charging 
him  with  numerous  heresies.  An  assembly  was 
accordingly  held  at  St.  Paul’s  by  Courtney, 
bishop  of  London,  to  examine  Wycliffe,  who 
appeared,  supported  by  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lancaster,  and  Lord  Henry  Percy.  Wycliffe 
made  an  able  defence  of  himself,  and  the  coun- 
cil ended  without  any  determination.  It  would 
appear  that,  still  continuing  to  denounce  papal 
corruption,  he  was  in  1378  summoned  before  a 
synod  held  in  the  archbishop’s  palace  at  Laui- 
beth ; but  his  safety  was  secured  by  a message 
from  the  king’s  mother,  ordering  the  proceed- 
ings to  terminate.  It  is  remarkable  that,  al- 
though Wycliffe  continued  his  vehement  attacks 
upon  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  and  also 
upon  several  vital  points  of  Romish  doctrine, 
he  escaped  the  fate  of  those  who  professed 
“heresy.”  This  immunity  from  the  conse- 
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quences  of  his  bold  conduct  is  supposed  to  have 
been  owing  to  the  secret  protection  of  John  of 
uaunt ; but,  forty  years  after  his  death,  his 
bones  were  taken  up  and  burnt  by  order  of  the 
Council  of  Constance  He  wrote,  among  other 
works,  a tract  on  the  'Schism  of  the  Popes  • and 
also  translated  the  New  Testament  into  Eng- 
lish. n.  probably  in  Yorkshire,  about  1324  • 
D.  at  Lutterworth,  Leicestershire,  1384. 

\\  ikeham,  William  of,  wile -ham , an  illus- 
trious  English  prelate  and  architect,  who  owed 
to  Nicholas  Uvedale,  lord  of  the  manor 
ol  Wykeham,  and  governor  of  Winchester,  at 
whose  expense  he  was  educated,  afterwards  be- 
coming his  secretary.  Edward  III.  appointed 
lnm  surveyor  of  the  royal  buildings,  and  it  was 
upon  Wykeham’s  advice  that  monarch  rebuilt 
Windsor  Castle,  In  1359  he  was  constituted 
chiel  warden  and  surveyor  of  the  royal  castles, 
and  in  1363  warden  and  justiciary  of  the  kind’s 
forests  south  of  Trent ; keeper  of  the  privy 
seal  in  1364 : two  years  after,  secretary  to  the 
king;  and  in  1367  he  succeeded  William  de 
Edyngdon  in  the  see  of  Winchester,  and  the 
same  year  was  appointed  lord  high  chancellor  • 
in  which  office  he  continued  till  1391.  He  re- 
paired the  palaces  and  houses  belonging  to  his 
see  at  a great  expense,  was  zealous  in  establish- 
ing discipline  and  reforming  abuses,  founded 
New  College,  Oxford,  and  Winchester  school. 
b.  at  Wykeham,  Hampshire,  1324;  d.  at  South 
Waltham,  1404. 

Wyndham,  Sir  William,  wind' -ham,  an  emi- 
nent English  statesman,  who,  after  completing 
his  education  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  went 
abroad,  and  upon  his  return  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  county  of  Somerset  in  Parlia- 
ment. In  1710  he  was  appointed  secretary  at 
war,  and  in  1713  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
He  was  dismissed  from  his  place  on  the  acces- 
sion of  George  I.,  and,  falling  under  suspicion 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Jacobite  rebellion  in 
1715,  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  but  was 
never  brought  to  trial.  He  was  the  most  elo- 
quent and  pertinacious  opponent  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  b.  in  Somersetshire,  1687;  d.  1740. 

Wynne,  John  Huddleston,  win,  a miscella- 
neous writer,  who  followed  the  business  of  a 
printer  in  London  for  a time,  then  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  army,  and  eventually  became 
an  author  by  profession.  His  chief  works  are, 

“ A General  History  of  the  British  Empire  in 
America,"  “A  General  History  of  Ireland,”  and 
“ Fables  for  the  Female  Sex.”  b.  1743 ; d.  1788. 

Wyntoun,  Andrew.  (See  Wintoun.) 

Wyon,  William,  [wi'-on,  an  eminent  English 
designer  of  medals  and  coins,  who  came  of  a 
family  distinguished  as  die-sinkers  and  engra- 
vers. He  acquired  a knowledge  of  his  profes- 
sion from  his  father  and  uncle,  both  of  whom 
were  established  in  business  as  die-sinkers  at 
Birmingham.  After  gaining  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  for  a medal  of  Ceres,  he,  in 
1816,  repaired  to  the  metropolis,  obtaining,  after 
a smart  competition,  the  post  of  second  en- 
graver at  the  Mint,  the  chief  engraver  being  his 
cousin  Thomas  Wyon ; but  his  relative’s  death 
taking  place  soon  afterwards,  Pistrucei  was  ap- 
pointed. Between  this  engraver  and  himBelf 
there  arose  some  sharp  differences,  out  of  which 
a literary  controversy  sprang.  Finally,  the 
matter  was  compromised  by  Pistrucei  retaining 
the  chief  engravership,  whilst  Wyon  was  ap- 
pointed to  receive  half  his  salary.  In  1838  he 
was  elected  a Royal  Academician,  being  the  first 
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coin-engraver  that  had  obtained  such  a distinc- 
tion. Wyon’s  chief  coins  and  medals  were,  a 
portion  of  the  coins  issued  under  the  reign  of 
George  IV. ; the  whole  of  those  produced  under 
VVilliam  IV. ; all  those  of  Queen  Victoria,  up  to 
his  death;  medals  for  the  Peninsula,  Trafalgar, 
Jellalabad,  and  Cabul;  for  the  Royal,  Geogra- 
phical, Geological,  and  other  Societies,  English 
and  Continental ; for  the  Royal  Academy,  the 
Art  Union,  &c.  b.  at  Birmingham,  1795  ; d.  at 
Brighton,  1851. — His  son,  Leonard  Wyon,  was 
his  assistant  during  his  lifetime,  and,  after  his 
death,  maintained  the  fame  of  the  family.  He 
produced,  among  other  excellent  works,  the 
medals  for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

X 

[For  names  not  inserted  tinder  this  letter,  see  the 
letters  J,  G,  and  S.] 

Xanthus,  zan'-tlius,  an  ancient  Greek  his- 
torian, who  produced  a work  entitled  “Lydia- 
ka,”  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  contain- 
ing a history  of  Lydia.  Of  this  work,  which 
was  greatly  praised  by  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus, only  some  fragments  remain,  in  quota- 
tions to  be  found  in  Strabo  and  others.  Flou- 
rished about  480  b.c. 

Xantippus,  zdn'-tip-pus,  a Lacedaemonian 
general,  who  went  to  the  support  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  256  b.c.,  and  defeated  the  Romans 
under  Reguius  at  Tunes  (now  Tunis).  Not- 
withstanding his  services,  the  Carthaginians 
ordered  the  captain  of  his  ship  to  throw  him 
into  the  sea. 

Xaviee,  Francis,  St.,  za'-ve-ai,  a celebrated 
missionary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  who 
was  descended  from  a noble  family  in  Navarre, 
and,  after  entering  into  holy  orders,  joined 
Ignatius  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  society  of 
Jesuits.  In  1541  he  set  out  with  some  disciples 
to  preach  Christianity  in  the  Portuguese  colo- 
nies in  Asia.  In  the  following  year  he  landed 
at  Goa,  where,  as  well  as  along  the  coast  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  the  Isle  of  Manaar,  he  ob- 
tained many  thousand  converts.  He  subse- 
quently laboured  at  Malacca,  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  whose  king  he  converted,  and  in  Japan, 
where  he  remained  during  nearly  two  years  and 
a half.  He  was  about  to  prosecute  his  mission 
in  China,  but  died  before  he  could  find  the  means 
of  landing  secretly  in  that  country,  b.  at  the 
eastle  of  Xavier,  Navarre,  1506;  d.  at  the  island 
of  Sancia,  near  Macao,  1552. 

Xenocuxt'es, zen-ok'-ra-tees,  a Greek  philoso- 
pher, who  became  a disciple  of  Plato,  and  during 
twenty-five  years  taught  at  Athens  with  such 
reputation  that  the  judges  dispensed  with  his 
oath  when  he  appeared  in  court  as  a witness. 
He  wrote  a number  of  works,  which  have  been 
lost.  b.  at  Chalccdon,  396  B.C. ; D.  314  b.c. 

Xenophanes,  ze-nqf'-a-nees,  a Greek  philo- 
sopher and  poet,  whose  doctrines  were  ex- 
pressed in  verse.  According  to  Cicero,  the 
foundation  of  his  teaching  was,  “that  all  things 
are  One,  and  this  One  is  unchangeable,  and  it  is 
God,  unproduced  and  eternal.”  He  likewise 
held  that  the  moon  was  inhabited,  and  contained 
mountains  and  cities.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  Elcatic  school  of  philosophy,  and  is  by  some 
writers  stated  to  have  taught  the  system  known 
as  Pantheism.  Flourished  about  650  b.c. 

Xenophon,  zen'-o-J’on,  a celebrated  Athenian 
general,  philosopher,  and  historian,  who  at  an 
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Xenophon  of  Ephesus 

early  age  became  tbe  disciple  of  Socrates,,  with 
whom  he  was  a favourite.  In  401  b.c.  he  joined 
the  Greeks  in  the  pay  of  Cyrus,  and  accompa- 
nied him  in  his  expedition  against  his  brother 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  king  of  Persia.  After  the 
battle  between  the  two  brothers,  at  Cunaxa, 
near  Babylon,  in  which  Cyrus  was  slain,  the 
Greeks  found  themselves  in  the  heart  of  the 
Persian  empire,  and  surrounded  by  enemies. 
Clearclius,  the  general-in-chief,  was  soon  after- 
wards killed;  whereupon  the  command  de- 
volved upon  Xenophon,  who  immortalized 
himself  by  successfully  conducting  the  famous 
retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  from  Cunaxa 
to  Chrysopolis,  opposite  Byzantium.  He  after- 
wards assisted  Seuthes,  king  of  Thrace,  to  re- 
cover his  kingdom,  and  next  reconducted  the 
Greeks  into  Asia,  where  they  joined  the  Lace- 
dsemonian  general  Thimbron  against  Tissa- 
phernes  and  Pharnabazus,  and  gained  a large 
share  of  plunder.  In  396  b.c.  Xenophon  attached 
himself  to  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  was 
with  him  in  his  Asiatic  expedition.  According 
to  Plutarch,  he,  after  394  b.c.,  settled  at  Scillus, 
near  Olympia,  where  he  resided  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  composed  several  of  his 
works ; finally  he  repaired  to  Corinth.  Among 
other  works  o'f  Xenophon  which  are  extant,  are 
the  “ Cyropsedia,”  or  “ Life  of  Cyrus  the  Great 
the  “ Anabasis,”  containing  the  history  of  the 
expedition  of  Cvrus  the  Younger,  and  of  the 
celebrated  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks ; 
the  “ Hellenica,”  a History  of  Greece,  beginning 
where  Thucydides  ends ; the  “ Memorabilia  of 
Socrates;”  the  “Apology  of  Socrates ;”  the  “ Life 
of  Agesilaus;”  treatises  upon  Horsemanship, 
Hunting,  the  Republics  of  Sparta  and  Athens, 
and  the  “ Symposium,”  or  Banquet,  one  of  his 
finest  philosophical  productions.  His  writings 
have  been  edited  and  translated  by  many  emi- 
nent persons.  The  style  in  which  the  originals 
are  composed  is  so  chaste  and  elegant,  that 
Xenophon  has  been  termed  the  “ Attic  bee.” 
A complete  English  translation,  principally  by 
the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  is  included  in  the  series 
entitled  “ Bohn’s  Classical  Library.”  b.  in 
Attica,  about 444  b.c.;  d.  about  359  b.c. 

Xenophon  op  Ephesus,  a Greek  writer,  who 
produced  a romance  entitled  “Epliesiaca,”  by 
some  critics  held  to  be  the  oldest  work  of  its 
kind  in  the  Greek  language.  There  is  an 
English  version  of  it  by  Rooke. 

Xekxes  I.,  zerk'-sees,  the  fifth  king  of  Persia, 
succeeded  his  father  Darius  Hystaspes  in  495 
b.c.,  reconquered  Egypt,  and  then  turned  his 
arms  against  Greece,  with  a force,  military  and 
naval,  amounting  to  2,650,000 ; the  camp-fol- 
lowers numbered  at  least  as  many  more;  while 
the  women,  eunuchs,  and  beasts  of  burden 
could  not  be  enumerated.  He  threw  a bridge 
over  the  Hellespont,  and  advanced  into  Europe; 
but,  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylse,  was  en- 
countered by  Leonidas,  who,  with  300  Spar- 
tans, made  a stand,  and  effected  a prodigious 
slaughter  of  the  Persians.  ( See  Leonidas.) 
The  Greeks,  shortly  afterwards,  defeated  the 
Persian  fleet  near  Salamis  (nee  Themistocles), 
on  which  Xerxes  was  obliged  to  return  to  his 
own  country,  leaving  Mardonius  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  remains  of  his  army,  which  was 
beaten  and  dispersed  in  479  b.c.  Disgusted 
with  the  war,  Xerxes  abandoned  himself  to 
luxury,  and  was  slain  by  Artabanus,  the  cap- 
tain of  his  guards,  465  b.c. 

Xeuxes  1 1.,  king  of  Persia,  was  the  son  and 
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successor  of  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Darius.  By 
some  he  is  stated  to  have  reigned  during  one 
year,  by  others  only  two  months,  having  been 
assassinated,  425  b.c.,  by  his  brother  Sogdi- 
anus,  who  succeeded  him. 

Xihenes,  Francis  de  Cisneros,  he-mai-nais, 
a celebrated  Spanish  prelate  and  statesman, 
who  studied  at  Salamanca,  and  afterwards  at 
Rome.  Cardinal  Gonzales  made  him  his  grand 
vicar,  and  Queen  Isabella  II.  appointed  him  her 
confessor.  In  1495  he  was  preferred  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Toledo,  where  he  reformed 
abuses  and  instituted  many  excellent  charities. 
Julius  II.  made  him  a cardinal  in  1507,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  he  became  minister  of  state,  in 
which  position  he  conducted  himself  with 
wisdom  and  integrity.  He  founded  the  uni- 
versity of  Alcala,  where  he  caused  to  be  printed 
the  great  Polyglot  Bible  of  Alcala,  b.  in  Cas- 
tile, 1437;  D.  1517. 

Xylander,  William,  ze-lan'-der,  a learned 
German  philologist,  whose  real  name  was  Holz- 
mann,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  his 
time,  he  changed  into  the  Greek  form  of  Xy- 
lander. He  became  professor  of  Greek  at 
Heidelberg,  and  published  editions  of  Strabo 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  of  Dion  Cassius,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Plutarch,  and  others,  b.  at  Augs- 
burg, 1532;  d.  at  Heidelberg,  1576. 

Xyphilinus,  John,  zif-i-li'-nus,  a patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  who  was  commonly  called 
John  of  Trebizond,  from  the  place  of  his  birth. 
He  produced  an  oration  upon  the  “ Adoration 
of  the  Cross,”  and  other  works,  b.  at  Tre- 
bizond, about  1005 ; d.  at  Constantinople,  1075. 

Xyphilinus,  John,  a Greek  writer,  and 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  who  executed,  at  the 
command  of  the  emperor  Michael  Ducas,  an 
abridgment  of  the  history  of  Dion  Cassius. 
Of  this  work  there  is  in  English  a translation 
by  Manning.  It  is  valuable  on  account  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  original  having  been 
lost.  The  abridgment  closes  with  the  death  of 
Alexander  Severus,  235.  Xyphilinus  flourished 
towards  the  close  of  the  11th  century. 

Y 

Yalden,  Thomas,  yal'-den,  an  English  poet, 
who  entered  into  orders,  and,  in  1707,  took  tho 
degree  of  D.D.  He  obtained  two  livings  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  was  very  intimate  with 
Bishop  Atterbury,  on  which  account  he  was 
taken  up,  and  his  papers  seized,  when  that 
prelate  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  He  was,  how- 
ever, discharged  soon  afterwards.  His  poems 
arc  to  be  found  in  various  collections  of  the 
British  poets,  n.  at  Exeter,  1671;  d.  1736. 

Yarrell,  William,  yar'-rel,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish naturalist,  who  was  the  son  of  a newspaper 
agent,  and  himself  continued  to  follow  the  same 
business  almost  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Ho 
evinced  a love  for  field  sports  at  an  early  age, 
becoming  the  best  shot  and  angler  of  his  day. 
The  habits  and  localities  of  British  birds  and 
fishes  were  also  closely  studied  by  him;  and, 
when  he  had  attained  his  40th  year,  he  com- 
menced his  valuable  labours  as  a writer  upon 
natural  history.  Having  been  appointed  a fel- 
low of  the  Linnman  Society,  he  wrote  lor  the 
“ Transactions”  of  that  body  a number  of  papers 
upon  birds  and  fishes  of  great  importance. 
One  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  he  enriched  its  “ Journal"  with  many 
treatises  upon  British  and  foreign  animals.  In 
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1836  lie  published  his  “History  of  British 
Fishes,”  and  in  1843  his  “History  of  British 
Birds,”— two  admirable  works,  illustrated  with 
excellent  wood-engravings.  He  was  the  most 
popular  writer  upon  natural  history  since  Be- 
wick. n.  in  London,  1784;  d.  at  Yarmouth,  1856. 

iates,  1<  rederick  Henry,  yaits , a popular 
actor,  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
in  a play  entitled  “The  Actor  of  all 
Work,  and  m the  succeeding  year  was  en- 
gaged at  Covent  Garden,  and  afterwards  per- 
formed m all  descriptions  of  character,  from 
tragedy  to  farce,  his  pathos  and  his  humour 
being  equally  conspicuous.  He  was  subse- 
quently manager  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  in 
winch  capacity  liis  taste  and  judgment  gave 
g’lGat  satisfaction  to  tlic  play-groins*  nublic 
X).  1842. — His  son,  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  made  a 
respectable  reputation  as  a writer  of  light  lite- 
rature, and  contributor  to  newspapers  aiid  peri- 
odicals. 

Y parsley,  Anne,  yeers'-le,  a poetical  and 
dramatic  writer,  was  originally  a milk-woman  • 
but,  with  the  assistance  of  Hannah  More,  a 
volume  of  her  productions  was  published  ’by 
subscription  in  1785,  the  profits  of  which  en- 
abled her  to  open  a circulating  library  at  the 
Hot  Wells.  Her  principal  publications  are, 
Poems  on  various  Subjects,”  “ Earl  Godwin  ” 
a tragedy,  and  “ The  Royal  Captives,”  a ro- 
mance. Lived  between  1750  and  1820. 

Yokck  von  Wartenburg,  Hans  David  Lud- 
wig, Count,  yovk,  a Prussian  field-marshal,  de- 
scended from  an  English  family  which  had 
settled  in  Pomerania.  He  entered  on  a military 
career  in  his  13th  year,  and,  after  serving  in  the 
Dutch  armies  in  the  East  Indies,  returned  to 
Ins  native  country,  and  was  nominated  a cap- 
tain. H e distinguished  himself  under  the  duke 
ol  Saxe- Weimar  in  the  campaign  of  1806,  and 
in  the  following  year  became  major-general’.  In 
the  Grand  Army  which  invaded  Russia  in  1812 
he  commanded  the  Prussian  corps;  but  after 
the  disastrous  retreat,  he  upon  his  own  respon- 
sibility withdrew  his  forces  from  those  ol  the 
French,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Tauroggen  the 
1 russian  army  was  declared  neutral.  In  1813 
he  attacked  and  defeated  Murat  at  Dannekow, 
and  afterwards  gained  a signal  advantage  over 
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Bertrand  at  Wurtemberg.  At  the  battle  of 
Leipsie  his  skill  and  valour  were  conspicuous, 
and. when  the  allied  forces  passed  into  French 
territory,  Yorck  exhibited  high  qualities  as  a 
commander  at  Montmirail  and  at  Laon.  Sub- 
sequently to  the  surrender  of  Paris,  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  count  and  given  the 
command  of  the  Prussian  army  in  Silesia.  After 
Napoleon’s  return  from  Elba,  he  was  nominated 
to  a command,  but  was  never  actively  engaged 
with  the  enemy.  In  1821  he  rose  to  the  grade 
of  field-marshal,  b.  at  Konigsberg,  1759;  d.  in 
Silesia,  1830. 

York,  House  of,  a celebrated  English  royal 
■ family,  which  played  an  important  part  in  the 
annals  of  Great  Britain.  The  first  duke  of 
York  was  Edmund  Plantagenct,  called  also  De 
Langley,  fifth  son  of  Edward  III.  His  second 
son,  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge,  married  Anne 
Mortimer,  daughter  of  Roger,  earl  ol'  March, 
nnd  grand-daughter  of  Lionel,  dukeof  Clarence, 
the  third  son  of  Edward  III.  Upon  the  line  of 
this  king’s  eldest  son  becoming  extinct  in  1399, 
by  Hie  death  of  Richard  II.,  the  issue  of  Anne 
Mortimer  inherited  the  true  representation  of 
Edward  III.  The  rival  house  of  Lancaster  was 
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descended  from  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, and  fourth  son  of  Edward  III  The 
house  of  York  furnished  three  kings  to  the 
throne  of  England— Edward  IV.,  Edward  V 
and  Richard  III.  The  house  of  Tudor,  which 

WaS  ,alHcd  t0  U b>' tlle  marriage 
ol  lleniy  Tudor,  afterwards  Henry  VII.,  with 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  In 
the  struggle  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster  the  partisans  of  the  former  were 
distinguished  by  a white,  and  those  of  the  latter 
by  a red  rose.  Hence  the  title,  “ Wars  of  the 

tii°iceSi  i Sef-  v^Rr  VL>  Ed"'ud  IV.)  The 
tiUe  duke  of  York  was  afterwards  borne  by 

Richard,  second  son  of  Edward  IV  This 

Vmtn71«  m".l;dered  wjtt}  brother,  Edward 
v.,  in  1483.  1 he  next  duke  was  Henry  Tudor 
second  son  of  Henry  VIE,  who  ascended  the 

in  iTnl  “ ? enry,  V J11- in  1509-  The  title  was 
in  1604  conferred  upon  Charles  Stuart,  second 

••  If-  ir  L> who  became  king  as  Charles  I. 

ld2P;  His  second  son,  James,  held  the  title 
of  duke  of  Y ork  until  his  elevation  to  the 
f James  II  in  1685.  Ernest  Augus- 
tus,  fifth  biother  of  George  I.,  was  raised  to 
the  dukedom  of  York  and  Albany  in  1716 
Edward  Augustus,  younger  brother  of  George’ 
III.,  was  the  next  duke.  Frederick,  vounger 
brother  of  George  IV.,  became  duke  of  York 
and  Albany  in  1784,  and  died  childless  in  1827. 
i l ork,  i rederick,  Duke  of,  second  son  of 

George  III  was  when  only  a few  months 
old  elected  Prince-bishop  of  Usnaburg,  in  Ger- 
many In  1780  he  was  appointed  a brevet- 
colonel  in  the  British  army,  and  went  to  the 
Continent  m order  to  study  military  tactics 
under  Frederick  the  Great,  at  Berlin  In  1784 
he  was  created  duke  of  York  and  Albany  • re- 
turned from  the  Continent  in  1787:  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  ot  Lords  in  the  same  year* 
and,  in  1789,  fought  a duel,  which  had  nearly 
pioved  fatal  to  him,  with  Colonel  Lennox,  after- 
wads  duke  ot  Richmond.  In  1791  he  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  king  of  Prussia;  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  British  armv  in 
r landers,  in  1793;  and,  after  alternate  success, 
was  driven  out  of  that  country  by  the  French! 

In  L99,  when  employed  in  Holland,  lie  was’ 
equally  unfortunate,  being  under  the  necessity 
ot  signing  a disadvantageous  convention  In 
1809  great  scandal  was  caused  by  the  allegation 
that  lie  had  permitted  afemale  favourite,  named 
Mary  Anne  Clarke,  to  influence  him  in  the  dis- 
posal of  commissions  in  the  army;  but  on  an 
investigation  taking  place,  he  was  acquitted 
He,  however,  resigned  the  post  of  comniander- 
m-cmef,  in  which  he  was  reinstated  about  two 
years  afterwards  by  the  Prince-regent.  His 
royal  highness  was  most  attentive  to  the  rights 
and  comforts  of  the  soldier,  and  while  he  en- 
loreed  the  necessity  of  strict  discipline  and  sub- 
ordination, gained  the  title  of  the  Soldier’s 
Friend.  He  was  frank,  affable,  and  benevolent 
m Ins  disposition ; but  bis  character  was  un- 
happily marred  by  an  inveterate  passion  lor 
gambling.  IJc  resolutely  opposed  the  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation  Bill.  n.  1763;  d.  1827. 
Yohkk,  Philip.  (See  Hardwicks,  Earl  of.) 
Y’orke,  Charles,  an  eminent  English  lawyer, 
was  the  soil  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  after 
studying  at  Cambridge,  entered  himself  of  Lin- 
coln’s Inn,  and  became,  in  succession,  solicitor- 
general  and  attorney-general.  In  1770  he  was 
nominated  lord-privy-seal,  and  was  about  to  bo 
raised  to  the  peerage  when  his  death  took  place. 
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He  wrote  “Some  Considerations  on  the  Law  of 
Forfeiture  for  High  Treason,  n.  1722  ; d.1770. 

Young,  Sir  Peter,  yung,  a Scotch  diplomatist 
and  writer,  who  was,  with  Buchanan,  tutor  to 
the  young  Scottish  prince,  afterwards  James  I. 
of  England.  In  1586  he  was  sent  upon  an  em- 
bassy lo  the  king  of  Denmark,  to  negotiate  for 
the  possession  of  the  Orkney  Islands.  He 
wrote  a vindication  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
He  was  knighted  in  England,  in  1614,  n.  in 
Forfarshire,  1544.;  n.  in  Scotland,  1628. 

Young,  Patrick,  a learned  Scotch  writer,  and 
son  of  the  preceding,  became  keeper  of  the 
king’s  library  at  St.  James’s,  and  assisted 
in  making  a Latin  translation  of  the  works  ot 
James  L He  published  St.  Clement’s  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  Greek  and  Latin,  1637 ; and 
was  engaged  to  print  the  Septuagint,  after  the 
Alexandrian  MS.  given  to  Charles  I.  by  Gyril 
Lucar,  but  did  not  execute  it.  n.  in  East 
Lothian,  1584;  d.  in  Essex,  1652.  . 

Young,  Edward,  an  English  divine  and  poet 
who  was  educated  at  Winchester  school  and  All 
Souls’  College,  Oxford,  where  he  studied  the 
civil  law,  after  which  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  duke  of  Wharton,  who  settled  upon  him  an 
annuity  for  life.  In  1727  he  turned  his  thoughts 
to  divinity;  was  ordained,  made  chaplain  to 
the  king,  and  presented  to  the  living  of  Welwyn, 
in  Hertfordshire.  As  a poet,  he  excels  most  m 
his  “Night  Thoughts,”  which  abound  with 
ornate  images,  but  are  often  very  obscure. 
Besides  this  work,  he  wrote  e 

and  “The  Brothers,”  tragedies ; The  Centaur 
not  Fabulous,”  a moral  satire ; Estimate  of 
Human  Life,”  a sermon;  “Conjectures  on 
Original  Composition;”  “The  Love  of  Fame 
the  Universal  Passion ;”  some  papers  in  the 
“Spectator;”  and  miscellaneous  poems,  b.  at 
Upham,  Hampshire,  1684;  d.  at  Welwyn,  Hert- 
fordshire, 1765.  T • , , . 

Young,  Matthew,  an  eminent  Irish  prelate 
and  mathematician,  who  became  fellow  ot 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  doctor  of  divinity, 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  Husn 
university,  and,  finally,  bishop  ot  Clonlert.  His 
most  important  works  were,  “ Essay  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Sounds  and  Musical  fetungs; 
“Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy;  and  a 
number  of  valuable  papers  upon  mathematics 
and  philosophy,  inserted  in  the  “ Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  of  which  learned 
bodv  he  was  one  of  the  chief  founders,  b.  in 
county  Roscommon,  Ireland,  1750;  d.  in  1800. 

Young,  Arthur,  an  eminent  English  writer 
upon  agriculture,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Youn°\  prebendary  of  Canterbury  and  chap- 
lain to  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  being  intended  that  he  should  become  a mer- 
chant, lie  was  apprenticed  to  a firm  at  Lynn ; 
but  the  young  man  having  no  taste  for  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  his  time  was  chiefly  spent  in 
reading ; and,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
started  a periodical  called  the  “ Universal  Mu- 
seum ” but  discontinued  it  at  the  sixth  number. 
He  next,  devoted  himself  to  the  management  ot 
a small  farm  belonging  to  his  mother,  and  in 
1765  commenced  writing  upon  agriculture.  I wo 
years  later  lie  entered  upon  the  management  ot 
a larger  farm,  and,  in  consequence  of  ihe  expe- 
riments he  carried  out  therein,  was  enabled  to 
produce,  in  1770,  his  “ Course  of  Experimental 
Agriculture,”  one  of  the  first  works  of  any  im- 
portance upon  the  subject  of  agricul  ture  pub- 
lished in  England.  Henceforth,  devoting  lnm- 
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self  with  great  energy  to  the  cause  of  agricultural 
improvements,  he  proceeded  to  make  tours  of 
observation  .through  England,  publishing  his 
experience  in  works  which  were  read  and  trans- 
lated in  France,  Russia,  and  other  continental 
countries,  almost  immediately  after  their  ap- 
pearance in  England.  He  likewise  travelled 
through  France,  and  produced  an  “ Agricultural 
Survey”  of  that  country,  which  materially  con- 
tributed to  the  improvement  of  the  arts  of 
husbandry  there.  About  1793  he  bought  4400 
acres  of  waste  land  in  Yorkshire,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  his  schemes  for  the  im- 
provement of  uncultivated  soil.  He  also  became 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  In 
addition  to  the  acknowledgment  his  services 
rec  eived  from  various  agricultural  societies  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  he  was  presented  by 
Count  Rostopchin,  governor  of  Moscow,  with 
a diamond  snuff-box,  with  the  motto,  “ From  a 
pupil  to  his  master.”  His  principal  works 
were,  “ Six  Weeks’  Tour  through  the  Southern 
Counties  of  England;”  “Tour  through  the 
Northern  Counties;”  “Political  Arithmetic;” 

“ The  Annals  of  Agriculture,”  of  which  he  pub- 
lished 45  volumes ; and  some  political  pamphlets. 
In  1801  the  French  Directory  ordered  a French 
translation  of  all  his  agricultural  works  to  be 
made.  This  work  was  produced  in  Paris,  under 
the  title  of  “ Le  Cultivateur  Anglais.”  b.  1741 ; 
d.  1820— In  1805  his  son  went  out,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Russian  government,  to  make  a 
survey  of  Moscow  and  its  environs,  for  which 
duty  he  was  rewarded  with  a large  sum..  He 
afterwards  bought  a fine  estate  in  the  Crimea, 
and  took  up  his  residence  there. 

Young,  Thomas,  an  eminent  English  philo- 
sopher, who  was  born  of  Quaker  parents,  and 
was  himself  educated  in  that  form  of  religious 
belief,  but  abandoned  it,  after  settling  in  London 
as  a student  of  medicine  under  his  uncle,  an 
eminent  physician.  He  next  studied  at  several 
of  the  German  universities,  and  took  his  degree 
as  doctor  of  medicine  at  Gottingen ; but  his 
uncle  having  left  him  £10,000,  he  did  not 
actively  pursue  his  profession.  He  subsequently 
became  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  physician  of  St.  George’s 
Hospital,  secretary  to  the  Hoard  of  Longitude, 
and,  finally,  conductor  of  the  “ Aautical 
Almanac.”  He  was  the  discoverer  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  interferences  in  the  undulating  theory 
of  light,  and,  among  other  valuable  works, 
produced  “A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Mechanical  Arts,”  and  sixty- 
three  articles  for  the  “EncyclopeediaBritannica.” 
b.  at  Milverton,  Somersetshire,  1773 ; n.  1829. 

Young,  Brigham,  the  president  and  prophet 
of  the  Mormons,  of  whose  early  life  nothing  that 
is  authentic  has  been  published.  At  the  time 
of  the  murder  of  Joseph  Smith,  whose  friend 
and  colleague  he  was,  Young  was  chosen  by  the 
Mormons  as  “ prophet  and  revelator.”  He  soon 
proved  himself  equal  to  the  position.  Fores,  c- 
ing  the  utter  hopelessness  of  contending  against 
the  people  of  Illinois,  backed,  perhaps,  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  he  besought 
his  followers  to  quit  Nauvoo,  and  proceed  far 
beyond  the  most  outlying  settlement  of  the 
federal  government.  Resolved  to  place  an 
almost  impassable  barrier  between  the  “saints" 
and  their  persecutors,  lie  selected  a vast  sterile 
tract  bejond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  called  the 
Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Accordingly, 
pioneers  were  sent  to  that  region  to  prepare  the 
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country  for  the  settlement  of  their  brethren, 
this  small  band  underwent  the  greatest  suffer- 
ings; but  they  nevertheless  eventually  succeeded 

in  planting  crops,  and  in  otherwise  making  the 
terntory  habitable.  The  great  body  of  the 
Mormomtes  then  followed.  Brigham  Young 
was  nominated  governor,  with  the  whole  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authority  vested  in  him. 
Feeling  that,  in  order  to  firmly  establish  the 
theocratic  system  his  predecessor  had  in  view 
(see  biriTH,  Joseph),  Young,  after  organizing 
his  plans  for  the  settlement  of  the  community 
endeavoured  as  much  as  possible,  to  keep  out 
, intruders ; but  the  discovery  of  the 

gold-fields  in  California  caused  such  a vast 
stream  of  emigrants  to  pass  Utah,  on  their  way 
to  or  from  the  auriferous  region,  that  the 
saints  were  compelled  to  open  an  intercourse 
with  the  travellers.  This  traffic,  which  was  at 
the  outset  a source  of  the  greatest  vexation  and 
uneasiness  to  the  leaders  of  the  Mormon  com- 
munity, ultim  ately  led  to  the  greatly-increased 
prosperity  of  the  settlement.  Under  the  presi- 
dency of  Buchanan,  troops  were  dispatched  to 
Utah,  to  enforce  the  authority  of  the  federal 
officers  placed  there ; but  the  affair  was  subse- 
quently compromised,  by  Young  and  his  fol- 
lowers professing  their  loyalty  to  the  United 
btates  government.  Mormonism,  after  the 
advent  of  Brigham  Young’s  supremacy,  became 
materially  altered  from  what  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Joseph  Smith.  It  would  appear  that  the 
prophet  claimed  the  power  of  granting  orwith- 
holding  eternal  life;  that  he  strictly  enjoined 
bhnd  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  himself  and 
his  elders;”  that,  finally,  the  constant  theme 
ot  his  exhortations  was,  “ Do  your  duty,  and  leave 
us  to  do  ours ; cleave  to  the  truth,  and  let  the 
brethren  come  and  pay  their  labour  tithings.” 
With  respect  to  the  plurality  of  wives,  he  pre- 
tends  that  in  this  he  only  follows  out  the  com- 
mands of  Joseph  Smith;  and  declares  that  no 
man  has  a “right  to  a wife  or  wives,  unless  he 
honours  the  priesthood.”  In  1857  the  popula- 
tion of  Utah  was  computed  at  80,000,  of  whom 
60,000  were  “ saints.”  Brigham  Young  was 
born  in  the  United  States,  1801. 

Ypsilanti,  Prince  Alexander,  ep'-sil-an'-te, 
the  first  active  agent  in  the  revolution  which  re- 
suited  in  the  establishment  of  the  independence 
of  Greece,  was  s~>n  of  Demetrius,  Hospodar  of 
wallachia.  About  1805,  Ypsilanti’s  father 
received  a summons  from  the  grand  seignior  to 
repair  to  Constantinople,  and  fearing  that  obe- 
dience to  the  command  might  cost  him  his  life, 
he  retired  to  Russia.  The  son  entered  the  Rus- 
sian army;  and  was  a captain  of  hussars  when 
a ball,  at  the  battle  of  Dresden,  carried  away  his 
right  hand.  He  ultimately  attained  the  rank  of 
major-general,  and  was  made  aide-de-camp  to 
the  emperor.  In  1820  he  became  connected 
with  the  I-Ietaireia,  of  which  association  he 
eventually  became  the  leader.  When  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  insurrection  in  Greece  became 
inevitable,  he  resolved  to  plant  in  Moldavia  the 
standard  of  revolt.  He  crossed  the  Pruth  with 
a few  attendants,  and  in  March,  1821,  issued  a 
proclamation,  announcing  that  Greece  had 
kindled  the  torch  of  freedom,  and  thrown  off 
the  tyranny  of  Turkey ; on  which  his  name  was 
struck  off  the  rolls  of  the  Russian  army.  After 
sustaining  repeated  defeats,  Ypsilanti,  in 
despair,  gave  up  the  cause  of  Greece,  which, 
however,  was  successful  a few  years  later. 
Having  crossed  the  frontiers,  he  was  arrested 
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in  Transylvania,  and  long  held  captive  in  the 
fortress  of  Mungatsch.  Though  courageous 
and  sincere,  Ypsilanti’s  pride  and  love  of  cere- 
mony unfitted  him  for  the  post  of  leader  Tnt 
patriotic  struggle,  n.  1792;  d.  1828. 

Yhiahte,  Juan  de,  e-re-ar’-tai,  a learned 
Spanish  writer,  who  became  librarian  to  the 

tnnth’0membr  °f  tJ1C.Aeademy,  and  interpreter 
to  the  secretary  of  state.  He  wrote  poems  in 

Latin  and  Spanish ; a Latin  Grammar  in  verse  • 
catalogue  of  Greek  MSS.  in  the  royal  library’ 
and  another  of  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Escurial’ 
B.  1702;  n.  at  Madrid,  1771.  -^curial. 

A™.°r  Isachb,  Clemcnce,  e-so'-rai,  a lady 
fffT?Ui0A‘St’,'vho  ln  thc  fourteenth  century  in- 
stituted thel  I oral  games,  which  were  annually 
solemnized  there  in  the  month  of  May ; for  which 
she  also  provided  a fund  for  prizes  to  be  given 
to  the  successful  candidates  for  poetical  fame 
i ussef-ben-Taxeyn,  yoo'-sef-ben-taks'-fln, 
the  greatest  ot  the  Almoravides,  a dynasty  of 
princes  of  the  Mohammedan  faith  who  ruled  in 
Spain  and  Africa  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries. 
Ihe  founder  of  the  race  was  Abdallah-ben- 
xassim,  who  had  acquired  great  learning  and 
was  a man  of  superior  natural  abilities  He 
began  by  teaching  the  doctrines  of  Islam  to  a 
tribe  of  Arabs  ot  Lametouua  and  soon  succeeded 
’I1,  acquiring  a complete  ascendancy  over  them. 

I Hiding  himself  at  the  head  of  a numerous  sect 
who  looked  upon  him  as  their  leader,  both  spi- 
ritually and  temporally,  Abdallah  determined  to 
turn  their  enthusiasm  to  account.  He  accord- 
ingly made  expeditions,  spreading  the  fame  of 
his  arms  in  all  directions,  and  ultimately  his 
adherents,  under  the  name  of  Almoravides  con- 
quered the  whole  region  from  the  Mediterra- 
jean  to  the  frontiers  of  Nigritia.  Abdallah 
iell  in  battle  in  1058,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Abu-Bekr-ben-Omar,  who,  after  seizing  upon 
the  province  of  Fez,  conquering  Mequinez  and 
Lewata,  and  founding  the  city  of  Marocco,  was 
called  away  into  the  Atlas  mountains  to  sup- 
press an  insurrection  of  the  Berbers,  and  con- 
fided the  government  to  Yussef-ben-Taxfyn, 
an  able  and  ambitious  man,  who  completely 
supplanted  Abu-Bekr.  After  firmly  fixing 
himself  in  power,  Yussef,  who  possessed  all 
the  qualities  of  a commander  and  of  a legis- 
lator, turned  his  arms  against  Spain,  crossed 
the  Strait,  and  defeated  Alphonzo  VI.  in  a 
great  battle  on  the  plain  of  Zalaca.  He  subse- 
quently made  himself  master  of  Andalusia 
Almeria,  Denia,  Valencia,  the  Balearic  Isles, 
&c.,  and,  in  fact,  acquired  an  empire  extending’ 
from  the  Ebro  and  the  Tagus  to  the  frontiers 
oi  Soudan,  lussef,  although  Marocco  was  his 
capital,  paid  many  visits  to  his  Spanish  domi- 
nions, and,  on  the  last  occasion,  appointed  his 
youngest  son  Ali  his  successor,  in  a council  of 
governors  held  at  Cordova;  and  then  returned 
to  Marocco,  where  he  died  at  a very  advanced 
age  in  1106  a.d.,  or  500  of  the  Hegira,  after 
having  reigned  for  forty  years.  The  dynasty  of 
thc  Almoravides  expired  with  Ishak  Ibrahim 
Taxfyn,  Yussef’s  grandson,  who  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  pleasure,  and  allowed  his  subjects  to 
be  harassed  and  oppressed  with  exorbitant 
taxes,  which  excited  a rebellion.  A revolution 
was  effected,  Ibrahim  was  compelled  to  flee  from 
his  dominions,  and  being  hard  pressed  by  his 
pursuers,  leaped  his  horse  over  a precipice,  and 
was  dashed  to  atoms  along  with  his  favourite 
wife.  The  government  then,  in  the  25th  year 
of  Ibrahim’s  reign,  passed  to  the  Almohades. 
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Zababella,  Francis,  za' -la-rail' -la,  a cele- 
brated Italian  cardinal,  who  became  a famous 
professor  of  the  canon  law  in  different  univer- 
sities and  was  honoured  with  the  cardinalship 
by  Pope  Juhn  XXIII.,  who  sent  him  upon  an 
embassy  to  the  emperor  Sigismund.  He  as- 
sisted at  the  Council  of  Constance,  where  lie 
advised  the  deposing  of  the  pope,  in  hopes  ot 
succeeding  him.  He  wrote  a ‘‘Treatise  on 
Schism,”  and  other  works,  b.  at  Padua,  1339 ; 

D.  at  Constance,  1417. 

Zababella,  James,  a learned  Italian  com- 
mentator, of  the  same  familv  as  the  preceding, 
was  profoundly  acquainted  with  the  Aristotelian 
system  of  philosophy,  and  became  professor 
at  his  native  place.  He  wrote  “ Commentaries 
on  Aristotle,”  and  other  works,  b.  at  1 adua, 

1533  ; D.  1589.  , 

Zach,  Francis  Xavier,  Baron  von,  zak,  an 
eminent  Hungarian  astronomer,  who,  alter 
completing  his  education  in  Austria,  repaired  to 
London,  where  he  resided  during  several  years, 
becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage and  institutions  of  England.  In  1786 
he  was  appointed  by  the  duke  of  Saxe-Gotlia 
director  of  the  new  observatory  at  Seeberg. 
He  afterwards  went  to  reside  m France,  and, 
having  repaired  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
undergoing  a surgical  operation,  was  carried  oil 
by  cholera,  which  at  the  time  was  raging  there. 
Baron  von  Zach  won  a European  reputation  by 
his  numerous  astronomical  labours  was  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  ol 
England,  and  other  different  learned  bodies, 
English  and  continental,  b.  at  Pe»tli,  17o4, 

D’Zachabias,  zalc'-a-ri'-as,  a pope,  who  was  a 
native  of  Greece,  succeeded  Gregory  I II.  in  741. 
He  succeeded  in  making  peace  between  the 
tfuchy  of  Rome  and  Luitprand  king  of  the 
Longobards,  and  gained  from  that  monarch  the 
restitution  of  more  territory  than  had  been  taken 
from  the  Roman  duchy.  He  released  the  chief 
men  of  France  from  their  allegiance  to  King 
Childeric  III.,  and  approved  of  the  elevation  ol 
Pepin  to  the  throne,  d.  752. 

Zacutus,  za-ku-tus,  an  eminent  Jewish  phy 
eieian  of  Portugal,  who  retired  to  Amsterdam 

when  Philip  IV.  issued  an  edict  against  the 
Jews  His  medical  works  exhibit  profound 
learning,  n.  at  Amsterdam,  1641 -His  grand- 
eon  distinguished  himseli  by  Ins  skill  m mathe- 
matics and  was  the  author  of  a book  called 
a Jewish  chronology,  from  the 

Creation  to  the  year  1500.  . 

Zapeuccs,  za-lu'-kus,  a famous  legislatoi 
among  the  Epizcphyrian  Locrians,  a people  ot 
Italy  ° One  of  his  laws  was,  that  every  citizen 
ehouid  enter  the  senate  unarmed ; but  having 
inadvertently  appeared  there  himself  in  armour, 
he,  to  satisfy  the  law,  fell  upon  his  own  sword 
Supposed  to  have  flourished  about  650  b.c. 

Zamotski,  John  Sarius,  za'-mo-ees-sln, 
Polish  patriot,  the  son  of  Stanislaus  castellan 
nf  Strok ow  in  the  palatinate  ot  Culm.  Sent 
to  Paris  and  afterwards  to  Padua  he  acquired 
bo  high  a reputation  as  to  obtain  the  rectorship 
of  the  latter  university.  It  was  while  holding 
this  office  that  lie  wrote  his  treatises  on  tho 
Roman  Senate  and  the  Perfect  Sena  or.  On 
£ return  to  Poland  he  was  emp  oyed  m the 
bighest  offices  of  the  state.  King  Stephen 
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Bathori  gave  him  his  niece  in  marriage,  made 
him  grand  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and 
afterwards  general  of  his  armies.  He  distin- 
guished himself  as  a military  commander  and 
statesman,  by  delivering  a great  P^t  ot  the 
Polish  dominions  from  the  yoke  of  Muscovy. 
On  the  death  of  Stephen  Bathori,  the  Polish 
nobles  offered  him  the  crown,  which  lie  reiused, 
and  caused  Sigismund,  Prince  of  Sweden,  to  be 
elected  as  Sigismund  III.  He  established  a 
printing-press  at  the  town  of  Nowy  Zamosc, 
which  he  founded ; was  an  elegant  writer,  and 
was  universally  regarded  as  the  defender  ot  h . 
country’s  liberties,  b.  1541 ; d.  1605. 

Zanchi,  Jerome,  zan'-ke,  a learned  Italian 
reformer,  who  had  entered  among  the  canons 
regular  of  Lateran ; but  becoming  intimate  with 
Peter  Martyr,  he  embraced  Lutheranism,  and 
quitted  Italy.  He  afterwards  became  professor 
of  divinity  at  Heidelberg,  b.  at  Alzano,  Ber- 
gamo, 1516;  d.  at  Heidelberg,  1590.  He  was  a 
man  of  considerable  learning,  piety,  and  mode- 
ration. His  works,  consisting  of  theological  and 
controversial  treatises,  were  published  at  Geneva 
in  1619.  ,,  . a, 

Zawotti,  Francis  Maria, za-Hor-fe, an  eminent 

Italian  philosopher,  who  was  in  early  life  edu- 
cated among  the  Jesuits,  after  which  lie  studied 
the  law,  which,  however,  he  renounced,  and 
applied  to  the  mathematics  under  Beccan.  In 
1716  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  senate 
of  Bologna,  and  two  years  afterwards,  professor 
of  mathematics  in  that  university,  wherein  he 
introduced  the  Newtonian  system  instead  ol  the 
Cartesian.  He  was  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Institute,  and  compiled  two  catalogues  of  its 
library.  In  1766  he  became  president  of  the 
Institute.  Several  poetical  and  philosophical 
works  emanated  from  him,  u.  at  Bologna,  169_i ; 
d 1777 

Zanotti,  John  Peter,  an  eminent  Italian 
painter  and  poet,  who  was  brother  ot  the  pre- 
ceding. b.  1674;  d.  at  Bologna,  1765.  . 

Zabate,  Augustin  de,  tha-ra'-tai,  a Spanish 
historian,  who  in  1543  was  sent  to  Peru  as  trea- 
surer-general of  the  Indies,  and  on  his  return 
to  Europe  was  employed  in  the  Low  Countries. 
He  wrote  a “ History  of  the  Discovery  and  Con- 
quest of  Peru,"  published  at  Antwerp  in  1555. 
b at  Logrono,  Old  Castile,  about  1500;  d.  15o8. 

Zakco,  John  Gonzales,  zar'-ko,  a Portuguese 
navigator  of  the  15th  century,  who  discovered 
the  islands  of  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira;  and 
was  made  governor  of  a part  of  the  latter  island, 
where  he  founded  Funchal. 

Zablino,  Joseph,  dzar-le'-no,  a celebrated 
Italian  writer  upon  music,  who  m early  hie  was 
a chorister  at  St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  and  appears  to 
have  been  of  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  He 
became  organist  of  St.  Mark’s,  and  director  of 
music  there.  He  was  the  most  voluminous 
writer  upon  music  which  his  country  has  pro- 
duced. B.  at  Chioggia,  in  the  states  of  Venice, 

Zegedin,  Stephen,  zeg  -e-dtn,  a Lutheran 
divine,  who  propagated  the  Protestant  religion 
with  great  zeal  in  Hungary,  for  which  lie  was 
persecuted.  His  works  are,  “ A Commentary  on 
the  Scriptures,"  “ A Defence  of  the  Trinity,  Ac. 
b.  in  Hungary,  1505 ; d.  1572. 

Zelotti,  Battista,  zc-lot'-te,  an  Italian  painter, 
who  was  the  disciple  of  Titian,  and  was  distin- 
guished for  the  beauty  of  his  colouring  and  tho 
elegance  of  his  design,  b.  at  Verona,  1532; 
D.  1592. 
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Zeno  of  Elea,  ze'-no,  a Greek  philosopher, 
and  a follower  of  theEleatic  sect,  studied  under 
Parmenides,  and  accompanied  that  philosopher 
to  Athens  about  454  b.c.  According1  to  Aris- 
totle, he  was  the  first  who  employed  dialectics. 
An  aident  patriot,  he  endeavoured  to  deliver 
his  country  from  the  sway  of  a tyrant:  but  the 
conspiracy  in  which  he  was  engaged  having1 
been  discovered,  he  was  put  to  death  in  a bar- 
barous manner.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
philosophical  works,  none  of  which  have  sur- 
vived.  Aristotle  has,  however,  preserved  the 
arguments  which  Zeno  held  against  the  exist- 
ence of  absolute  motion.  Flourished  in  the  5th 
century  b.c. 

Zeno  of  Citium,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
btoics,  so  called  from  his  opening  a school  in  the 
painted  colonnade  ( Stoa ) at  Athens,  where  he 
taught  philosophy,  grammar,  logic,  and  rhe- 
toric. 1 his  sect,  which  continued  for  four  cen- 
tunes,  held  that  to  live  according  to  nature 
should  be  the  aim  of  man;  that  the  really 
wise  man,  having  everything  in  himself,  is 
beyond  the  power  of  those  things  which 
enslave  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  Stoic  mMit 
ieel  pain,  but  could  not  be  conquered  by  it 
Unlike  the  Epicureans,  the  Stoics  sought  wisdom 
and  temperance ; and  differed  from  the  Scep- 
tics, inasmuch  as  they  were  always  seeking  for 
the  truth,  which  had  been  denied  by  the  former. 
His  successors  carried  his  philosophy  to  Home 
where  it  was  embraced  by  the  most  illustrious 
persons.  Zeno  taught  at  Athens  for  upwards  of 
fifty  years,  b.  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  about 
B.c.  355;  d.  about  b.c.  260. 

Zeno,  called  the  Isaurian,  emperor  of  the 
East,  married  the  daughter  of  Leo  I.  in  458. 
and  succeeded  him  in  conjunction  with  his 
own  son  Leo  II.  in  474.  He  was  driven  from 
his  throne  by  Easiliscus  in  475;  but  the  year 
following  he  recovered  it.  d.  491. 

Zeno,  Charles,  grand  admiral  of  Venice,  who 
commanded  the  fleets  of  that  republic  against 
the  Genoese,  whom  he  defeated  in  1380  He 
was  subsequently  ambassador  at  the  courts  of 
England  and  France,  and  was  appointed  to 
command  the  forces  of  Venice  in  the  war  with 
1 rancis  of  Carrara ; but  having  been  suspected 
of  receiving  bribes  from  that  prince,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  remained  during 
two  years.  He  next  made  a pilgrimage  to  Jerrn 
salem,  and  on  his  return  voyage  defeated  the 
Genoese  for  Lusignan,  king  of  Cyprus.  After 
regaining  his  native  country,  he  devoted  himself 
to  literary  studies,  b.  about  1334;  d.  1418. 

Zeno,  Nicholas  and  Antonio,  were  two  Vene- 
tian travellers,  and  brothers  of  the  preceding. 
Nicholas  is  stated  to  have  equipped  a vessel,  on 
board  of  which  he,  about  1389,  set  sail  for  Eng- 
land  and  Flanders;  but  having  been  driven  out 
of  his  track  by  a storm,  was  shipwrecked  upon 
the  “island  of  Friesland.”  He  entered  the 
service  of  Zichmni,  prince  of  that  country,  and 
was  loaded  with  wealth  and  honours  for  his 
warlike  services.  His  brother  Antonio  joined 
him  in  1391,  and  after  the  death  of  Nicholas  in 
1395,  he  was  advanced  by  Zichmni  to  the  high 
posts  held  by  his  brother.  Antonio  remained 
wi -ie  serv'ec  of  Zichmni  during  fourteen  years. 
While  so  engaged,  he  took  part  in  many  war- 
Jilie  expeditions  and  voyages  of  discovery.  It 
has  been  assumed  by  geographers  that  the 
countries  visited  and  described  by  Antonio  and 
Nicholas  Zeno  were  the  easterly  portions  of  the 
.Uariish  peninsula  and  the  islands  north  of  Scot- 
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land,  and  Iceland.  The  “Narrative”  of  these 
adventures,  accompanied  by  charts,  &e.,  was 
punted  from  the  manuscripts  of  the  brothers 
by  Marcohni,  in  1558.  Antonio  is  supposed  to 
have  died  m 1405,  shortly  after  his  return  to 
Venice.— Several  other  members  of  this  famous 
Venetian  lamily  became  distinguished  as  scho- 
lars, statesmen,  and  travellers. 

Zeno  Apostolo,  the  father  of  the  Italian 
opera,  who  was  a descendant  of  the  Zeno  family 
became  court  poet  and  historiographer  to 

T^?n<T?per0>1'iCllarles  Vi.,  and  commenced  in 
1710,  the  celebrated  periodical  work  called  “ II 
Giornale  dei  Letterati.”  He  wrote,  among 
other  works  Observations  on  the  Italian  His- 
torians.  TIis  dramatic  works  were  printed  in 
17M,  m 10  vols.  b.  at  Venice,  1668;  d.  1750. 

Zeno,  Pietro  Caterino,  an  eminent  Venetian 
writer,  who  was  elder  brother  of  the  preceding' 
became  a monk  in  his  22nd  year,  and  after 
being  employed  during  several  years  in  teach- 
ing rhetoric  in  an  educational  establishment 
belonging  to  his  monastery,  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Venice.  Upon  his  brother 
receiving  the  post  of  court  poet  and  historio- 
grapher to  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  Pietro  suc- 
ceeded to  the  post  of  editor  of  “ II  Giornale  dei 
Letterati,  and  retained  it  until  the  year  1728. 
He  wrote  the  lives  of  several  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Venetian  historians,  executed  an 
Italian  translation  of  Arnauld’s  Logic,  and  the 
sermons  of  Bourdaloue.  He  likewise  produced 
some  critical  essays  upon  poetry,  b.  at  Venice, 
1066;  d.  at  the  same  city,  1732. 

Zenobia  ze-no'-bi-a,  a queen  of  Palmyra, 
was  the  wife  of  Odenatus,  a Syrian  prince,  who 
having  gained  several  victories  over  the  Persians 
was,  by  Gallienus,  associated  in  the  government 
ol  the  Roman  empire.  After  the  death  of  Ode- 
natus, Zenobia  conquered  Egypt,  and  main- 
tained herself  as  a potentate,  independent  of 
Rome,  till  the  emperor  Aurelian  marched  against 
her,  and  laid  siege  to  Palmyra.  Being  taken 
as  she  attempted  to  make  her  escape,  she  wj!s 
conducted  to  Rome  in  triumph,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  near  that  city,  subsequently 
to  270. 

Zenodoetjs,  sen-o-do  -rug,  a Greek  sculptor, 
who  at  first  pursued  his  profession  in  Gaul 
where  he  carved  a statue  of  Mercury.  He  was 
invited  to  Rome  to  execute  a colossal  bronze 
statue  of  Nero,  which  is  stated  by  Pliny  to  have 
been  120  feet  high.  He  also  excelled  in  small 
works  in  silver.  Lived  in  the  first  century. 

Zephybinus,  zef-i'-ri-nus,  bishop  of  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus, 
was  the  successor  of  Victor  I.  in  202.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  about 
219.  His  successor  was  Calixtus  I. 

Zeuxis,  zuxe’-is,  of  Heraclea,  a celebrated 
Greek  painter,  who  studied  his  art  under  Apol- 
lodorus,  whom  he  excelled.  He  was  the  rival  of 
Parrhasius.  Grandeur  of  subject,  noble  draw- 
ing, and  the  most  exquisite  beauty  in  the  f,  male 
figures,  distinguished  the  works  of  Zeuxis. 
Pliny  relates  his  dispute  with  Parrhasius  for  the 
prize  ol  painting,  as  follows: — Zeuxis  painted 
some  grapes  so  naturally,  that  the  birds  used  to 
peck  at  them;  whilst  Parrhasius  represented  a 
curtain  so  artfully,  that  Zeuxis  ordered  it  to  be 
drawn  aside,  that  he  might  sec  the  painting  be- 
hind it.  Discovering  his  mistake,  he  confessed 
himself  outdone,  since  he  had  only  imposed 
upon  birds,  whereas  Parrhasius  hail  deceived 
those  who  were  judges  of  the  art.  His  greatest 
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performance  was  a picture  of  “ Helen,”  which 
painters  travelled  from  distant  parts  to  see.  On 
the  panel  were  inscribed  these  lines  of  Homer  : 
“No  wonder  such  celestial  charms 
For  nine  long:  years  have  set  the  world  in  arms ! 
What  winning  graces ! What  majestic  mien  ! 
She  moves  a goddess,  and  she  looks  a queen.” 
B.  about  450  ; D.  about  375  n.c. 

Zhukovsky,  Vasili  Andrevich,  zhoo-Jcofs'-Ice, 
a celebrated  Russian  poet,  who  was  devoted  to 
verse-making  from  his  earliest  years,  and  in 
1802  became  a popular  writer  in  consequence  of 
the  success  attained  by  his  translation  of  Gray’s 
“ Elegy.”  During  the  campaign  of  1812  he 
served  as  lieutenant  of  the  Moscow  Volun- 
teers, producing,  at  the  same  time,  a series  of 
spirit-stirring  songs,  entitled  “The  Minstrel  in 
the  Russian  Camp,”  which  were  sung  through- 
out the  Russian  army.  Besides  a large  number 
of  beautiful  original  lyrics,  he  produced  transla- 
tions from  the  German  poets,  and  from  Byron, 
Dryden,  and  Moore,  b.  near  Bielev,  1783 ; d.  at 
Baden,  1852. 

Ziegler,  James,  tse'-gler,  an  eminent  ma- 
thematician and  divine  of  Suabia,  who  pro- 
duced, among  other  works,  “Notes  on  Parti- 
cular Passages  of  Scripture,”  “ Description  of 
the  Holy  Land,”  and  a treatise  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  solid  sphere.  d.  1549. 

Ziegler,  Gaspar,  an  eminent  German  juris- 
consult, who  became  professor  of  law  at  Wit- 
tenberg. His  principal  works  are,  “ De  Milite 
Episcopo,”  “ De  Diaconis  et  de  Diaconessis,” 

“ De  Episcopis.”  d.  at  Leipsic,  1690. 

Ziethen,  John  Joachim  von,  tse'-ten,  a Prus- 
sian general,  who,  at  an  early  age,  entered  the 
army,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his 
courage.  Having  challenged  his  captain,  he 
lost  his  commission ; but  was  afterwards  rein- 
stated, and  obtained  the  command  of  a squa- 
dron of  hussars,  which,  under  his  control,  be- 
came extremely  formidable.  He  distinguished 
himself  greatly  in  the  campaign  of  1745  ; but, 
by  the  intrigues  of  General  Von  Winterfeldt, 
he  lost  the  favour  of  the  king  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Seven  Years’  War,  when  he 
was  appointed  lieutenant-general.  He  ren- 
dered eminent  services  at  the  battle  of  Prague, 
and  in  many  others;  particularly  the  storming 
of  the  heights  of  Torgau.  After  the  termina- 
tion of  that  war  he  led  a retired  life,  greatly 
esteemed  by  his  sovereign,  and  by  the  whole 
nation,  b.  near  Berlin,  1699 ; d.  1786. 

Zimmermann,  tsim-mer-man,  Matthias,  a 
German  Protestant  divine,  who  became  minister 
at  Meissen,  and  wrote,  among  other  works, 
“ Amcenitates  Historia:  Ecclesiastical;”  “Flori- 
legium  Philologico-IIistoricum.”  b.  1625 ; n.  at 
Meissen,  1689. 

Zimmermann,  John  George,  a celebrated 
Swiss  physician  and  philosopher,  who  studied 
at  Gottingen  under  Haller,  and  afterwards  at- 
tended lectures  in  Holland  and  Paris.  On  his 
return  to  his  native  place,  he  applied  himself 
principally  to  literature,  but  without  neglect- 
ing his  profession.  His  writings  commended 
him  to  the  friendship  of  the  highest  person- 
ages in  Germany,  and,  in  1768,  he  was  ap- 
pointed physician  to  his  Britannic  majesty  in 
Hanover.  In  1786  he  was  summoned  to  Pots- 
dam, to  attend  Frederick  the  Great  in  his  last 
illness.  His  works  principally  are,  a poem  on 
the  Earthquake  at  Lisbon,  1755;  a physiolo- 
gical dissertation  on  Irritability;  an  essay  on 
Solitude,  which  has  been  translated  into  French 
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and  English;  an  essay  on  National  Pride. 
b.  at  Brugg,  Bern,  1728;  n.  in  Hanover,  1795. 

Zimmermann,  Eberhard  Augustus  William 
von,  a German  naturalist,  studied  at  Gottingen 
and  Leyden;  and  obtained  the  professorship 
of  natural  philosophy  at  the  Caroline  College 
at  Brunswick.  His  tirst  work  was  a treatise 
on  the  “Analysis  of  Curves;’’  andjn  1777  he 
published  “ Specimen  Zoologia?,”  being  the  out- 
ine  of  his  “Geographical  History  of  Man  and 
Quadrupeds.”  He  visited  England  three  times, 
and  there  published,  in  1787,  his  “ Political 
Survey  of  the  Present  State  of  Europe ;”  and 
subsequently  wrote  against  the  revolutionary 
statesmen  of  France;  for  which  he  was  en- 
nobled by  the  emperor  Leopold  II.  After  this 
he  published  several  geographical  works,  among 
which  was  a “General  Survey  of  France  and  of 
the  United  States  of  America.”  b.  1743;  d.  1815. 

Zinzendore,  Nicholas  Louis,  Count  von, 
tsin-tsen-dorf,  a Saxon  nobleman,  who  rendered 
himself  remarkable  as  the  founder,  or  rather  re- 
viver, of  the  religious  society  commonly  called, 
in  England,  Moravians,  upon  the  European 
continent,  Herrnhuters,  and  by  themselves,  the 
United  Brethren.  They  settled  first  in  Upper 
Lusatia,  in  1722;  and  becoming  considerable, 
formed  a village  called  Herrnhut,  in  1732 ; but 
were  subsequently  driven  lrom  it.  A few  years 
afterwards  the  count  repaired  to  England,  and 
there  established  a Moravian  congregation.  He 
afterwards  founded  congregations  of  the  sect  in 
Switzerland  and  the  British  colonies  of  North 
America.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  permis- 
sion from  the  Saxon  government  for  the  return 
of  the  United  Brethren  to  Herrnhut,  about 
1747.  The  government  of  the  United  Brethren 
is  episcopal,  their  doctrine  sound,  and  their 
manners  irreproachable;  but  what  renders  them 
particularly  deserving  of  respect  is,  the  pains 
which  they  have  successfully  taken  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel  in  heathen  countries. 
Count  Zinzendorf  was  succeeded  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Brethren  by  Count  Dohna.  b.  in 
Saxony,  1700;  d.  at  Herrnhut,  1760. 

Ziska,  or  Zizka,  John,  tsu'-Tca,  a celebrated 
Bohemian  nobleman,  who  became  the  leader  of 
the  Hussites.  In  early  life  he  acted  as  one  of 
the  pages  of  Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia  and 
emperor  of  Germany.  He  afterwards  served 
with  the  English  in  their  wars  with  France ; 
commanded  a Bohemian  and  Moravian  corps 
at  the  battle  of  Tannenberg,  in  1410,  where 
40,000  Teutonic  knights  and  soldiers  were  slain. 
In  1415  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Agincourt,  where  he  fought  under  the  Eng- 
lish colours.  Embracing  soon  afterwards  the 
doctrines  of  John  IIuss,  he,  upon  the  death  of 
that  reformer,  resolved  to  take  up  arms  in  de- 
fence of  the  religious  liberties  of  the  Bohe- 
mians. In  1419  a quarrel  burst  forth  at  Prague 
between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Hussites,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  proclamation  of  the 
Hussite  war.  This  awful  conflict  raged  during 
sixteen  years,  in  five  of  which  Ziska  held  the 
command.  At  the  head  of  his  terrible  army 
he  won  thirteen  pitched  battles,  and  was  vic- 
torious in  upwards  of  one  hundred  sieges  and 
engagements.  But  his  great  military  attain- 
ments were  allied  to  the  most  awlul  cruelty.  It 
must  be  admitted,  that  he  always  regarded  him- 
self as  an  instrument  of  the  divine  vengeance 
upon  the  covrupt  monks  and  priests.  His  sister 
had  been  seduced  by  a monk;  and  whenever  he 
heard  the  lamentations  ol'  n Roman  Catholic 
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priest,  burning  at  the  stake,  he  would  cry,  “ It 
is  the  bridal  song  of  my  sister.”  While  young 
he  had  lost  an  eye,  and  in  1421  was  bereft  of 
the  sight  of  the  other  at  the  siege  of  Raby; 
but  lie  still  continued  to  oppose  the  emperor 
Sigismund,  who  sent  ambassadors  to  offer  him 
the  government  of  Bohemia.  Amidst  these 
negotiations,  Ziska  died  of  the  plague  in  1424. 
.The  story  of  his  ordering  his  skin  to  be  made 
into  a drum  to  animate  his  followers,  is  a fable. 
b.  in  Bohemia,  about  1360,  or,  according*  to 
some,  1380.  6 

Zobel,  Benjamin,  tso’-bel,  a German  artist, 
who,  in  1783,  repaired  to  England,  where  he 
at  ter  wards  received  the  appointment  of  “ table- 
decker  ” to  George  III.  at  Windsor  Castle.  It 
was  his  duty  to  form,  upon  a silver  plateau  oc- 
cupying  the  entire  centre  of  the  royal  dining- 
table,  a series  of  designs  of  fruits,  flowers,  and 
arabesque-work,  by  means  of  various-coloured 
sands. _ Zobel  afterwards  invented  a plan  of 
rendering  these  designs  fixed.  He  also  excelled 
in  painting  upon  gold  and  silver  grounds,  b.  at 
Meiningen,  Bavaria,  1762;  d.  1831. 

, ZoE.>  zo'-e,  empress  of  the  East,  was  at  first 
the  mistress,  but  afterwards  became  the  wife  of 
the  emperor  Leo  VI.,  and  mother  of  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus,  during  whose  minority  she 
governed  the  empire,  in  conjunction  with  her 
lover  Romanus  I.  Constantine,  when  he  came 
of  age,  sent  her  into  exile,  where  she  died  919. 
—There  was  another  of  this  name,  who  was 
daughter  of  Constantine  XI.,  and  wife  of  Argy- 
rus,  whom  she  murdered,  and  married  Michael 
the  Paphlagonian.  She  died  in  1052. 

Zoega,  George,  zoo'-ga,  an  eminent  Danish 
archaeologist,  who  studied  at  Gottingen  under 
Heyne ; and,  having  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Danish  minister  Goldburg,  was  in  1782  ap- 
pointed to  proceed  upon  a numismatic  tour  in 
Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  After  marrying 
a beautiful  Italian  lady,  he  embraced  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Rome. 
He  produced  a number  of  valuable  works,  the 
most  important  of  which  were,  “ A Treatise  on 
Obelisks,”  “ A Catalogue  of  the  Coptic  Manu- 
scripts in  the  Library  of  Cardinal  Borgia,” 
“An  Account  of  the  Antique  Bas-reliefs  at 
Rome,”  the  drawings  for  which  were  made  by 
the  celebrated  Piranesi;  and  “Dissertations 
upon  Ancient  Art.”  b.  in  Denmark,  1755; 
d.  at  Rome,  1809. 

Zoffany,  John,  tsof'-fa-ne,  a German  artist, 
who,  about  1764,  went  to  England,  and,  attract- 
ing notice  as)  a portrait-painter,  was  employed 
by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of 
the  day.  Upon  the  foundation  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  he  was  in  1768  elected  a member.  He 
painted  the  portraits  of  George  III.  and  his 
queen ; thirty-six  portraits  of  the  Royal  Acade- 
micians, introduced  into  a picture  entitled  “ The 
Life  School;”  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  In 
theatrical  portraits  he  was  also  excellent.  The 
best  known  of  these  last  arc  Garrick  as  Abel 
Drugger,  in  “The  Alchymist,”  and  Foote  as 
Sturgeon,  in  “The  Mayor  of  Garret.”  He  spent 
some  time  in  the  East  Indies,  and  there  executed 
some  paintings  illustrative  of  Eastern  life. 

B.  1735;  d.  at  Kcw,  1810. 

Zoilus,  zo'-i-ltis,  a Greek  rhetorician,  who 
criticised  the  “Iliad"  with  such  virulence  as  to 
be  called  “ the  rhetorical  dog ;”  and  caused  his 
name  to  be  applied  to  all  snarling  critics, 
l'lmirislied  about  270  b.c. 

Zollikofkk,  George  Joachim,  (sol'-li-ko'-Jer,  \ 
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an  eminent  Swiss  Protestant  divine,  who  was 
educated  at  Bremen  and  Utrecht.  After  officiat- 
ing in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  he  obtained  a settle- 
ment at  Monstein,  in  the  Grisons,  whence  he 
removed  to  Isenburg,  and  in  1758  to  Leipsic. 
lie  wrote,  among  other  eloquent  works,  a book 
ot  Devotions  and  two  volumes  of  Sermons, 
both  of  which  have  been  translated  into  Ene- 
lish.  B.  at  St.  Gall,  1730 ; d.  at  Leipsic,  1788. 

. Z'ONaras,  Joannes,  zo-na'-ras,  a Greek  histo- 
rian, who  was  employed  in  state  affairs  at  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  but  afterwards  turned 
monk  He  compiled  a “ Chronicle  or  Annals 
lrom  the  Creation  to  1118  a.d.”  This  work  was 
subsequently  continued  by  Acominatus  Nicetus 
Zonaras  was  also  the  author  of  “ Commentaries* 
on  the  Apostolic  Canons.”  Flourished  in  the 
12th  century. 

Zopyeus,  zop'-i-rus,  one  of  the  courtiers  of 
Darius  Hystaspes.  He  cut  off  his  nose  and 
ears  at  the  siege  of  Babylon,  and  went  over  to 
the  enemy,  pretending  that  Darius  had  exer- 
cised this  cruelty  upon  him.  The  Babylonians, 
hoping  that  Zopyrus  would  be  stimulated  by 
revenge,  gave  him  the  command  of  their  army 
which  he  treacherously  betrayed  to  Darius. 

Zoboaster,  or  Zeedusht,  zor'-o-iU'-ler  a 
celebrated  Persian,  and  the  founder  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Parsees,  or  “ fire-worshippers,”  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Darius 
Hystaspes.  He  has  been  by  some  called  the 
founder,  and  by  others  the  reformer  of  the  Ma- 
gian  religion.  He  taught  that  nothing  could 
render  men  unworthy  of  the  divine  favour  but 
vice.  Of  all  virtues,  he  esteemed  philanthropy 
the  most ; for  which  reason  he  exhorted  his  fol- 
lowers to  acts  of  beneficence.  He  gave  his  dis- 
ciples a form  of  devotion,  which  they  affirmed 
was  brought  from  heaven.  The  Magi,  or 
priests,  were  of  three  ranks,  over  whom  was  an 
archimagus,  which  office  he  assumed  himself. 
b.  about  589  b.c.  ; d.  513  b.c. 

Zosruus,  zos'-i-mus,  a Greek  historian,  who 
wrote  the  “History  of  the  Emperors”  from  Au- 
gustus to  the  second  siege  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  in 
409.  This  work  is  still  extant,  and  was  printed 
at  Oxford  in  1679.  Zosimus  therein  declaims 
with  great  asperity  against  the  Christians. 
Lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  5th  century. 

Zouch,  Richard,  zooch,  an  eminent  English 
writer  upon  jurisprudence,  who  became  an  ad- 
vocate in  Doctors’  Commons;  in  1620  regius 
prolessor  of  law  at  Oxford,  and  subsequently 
chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  principal  of 
Alban  Hall,  and  judge  of  the  high  court  of  Ad- 
miralty. He  wrote  some  books  on  jurisprudence 
in  Latin ; and  “ Cases  and  Questions  Resolved 
in  the  Civil  Law ;”  but  his  principal  work  is  a 
“Vindication  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty 
of  England  against  Sir  Edward  Coke.”  b.  in 
Wiltshire,  about  1690;  d.  in  London,  1661. 

Zoust,  Gerard,  zoost,  a German  portrait- 
painter,  who  fixed  his  residence  in  London, 
where  lie  became  the  rival  of  Sir  Peter  Lely. 
He  was  celebrated  for  his  portraits  of  men. 
b.  1637;  d.  1681. 

Zschokke,  John  Henry  Daniel,  shoJc'-ke(r),  a 
popular  German  writer,  who  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Switzerland,  where  he  was  succes- 
sively employed  as  the  head  of  an  educational 
establishment,  governor  of  Bale,  and,  after  the 
federal  union  of  Switzerland  in  1803,  member 
of  the  council  of  Forests  and  Mines.  He  was 
a voluminous  and  versatile  writer,  his  principal 
works  being,  “ Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Swiss 
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Revolution “History  of  Switzerland  for  the 
Swiss  People;”  several  novels,  which  have  been 
translated  into  English ; and  his  “ Autobio- 
graphy,” which  has  also  appeared  in  an  English 
version,  b.  in  Prussia,  1771 ; n.  at  Biberstein, 
1843. 

Zuccarelli,  Francesco,  dzook-ka-rail  -le,  an 
eminent  Italian  painter,  who,  in  1752,  repaired 
to  England,  where  he  painted  landscapes  with 
distinguished  success,  and  was  elected  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Several  of  his  works  are  contained  in  Hampton 
Court.  After  acquiring  a fortune  in  England, 
he  retired  to  Florence  in  1773;  but,  having 
lost  his  property  in  a speculation,  he  again  took 
up  his  brush,  and  was  well  occupied  by  the 
English  visitors  to  Florence,  b.  at  Pitigliano, 
near  Florence,  1702 ; d.  at  Florence,  1788. 

Zuccako,  Taddeo,  dzook'-ka-ro,  an  Italian 
painter,  who  studied  the  works  of  Raflaelle, 
and,  by  his  acquaintance  with  anatomy,  ex- 
celled in  painting  human  figures,  b.  1529 ; 
D.  at  Rome,  1566.— His  brother  Frederick  was 
also  an  eminent  artist,  but  was  obliged  to  quit 
Rome  for  painting  a picture  in  which  several 
officers  of  the  papal  court  were  represented 
with  asses’  ears.  He  afterwards  went  to  Spain 
(where  he  was  commissioned  by  Philip  II.  to 
decorate  the  Escurial  with  paintings),  France, 
and  England,  and  was  employed  by  persons  of 
the  highest  rank.  The  pope  subsequently  re- 
called him,  appointed  him  president  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  St.  Luke,  and  gave  him  the  title  of 
prince,  b.  in  Italy,  1543 ; d.  at  Rome,  1609. 

Zumalacarbegui,  Tomas,  thu'-ma-la-car  -rai- 
quy,  a Spanish  general  of  the  Carlist  party, 
who,  at  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  in  1833, 
held  the  grade  of  colonel  ; but,  having  resolved 
to  oppose  the  queen,  he  joined  the  Carlist  in- 
surgents in  the  Basque  provinces.  As  com- 
mander of  the  Carlists,  he  defeated  the  queen  s 
army  in  four  battles,  but  died  of  a wound  which 
he  received  while  preparing  to  storm  Bilbao. 
B.  1788;  d.  1835. 

Zumpt,  Carl  Gottlieb,  tsoompt,  an.  eminent 
modern  German  philologist,  who  studied  at  the 
universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  at  which 
latter  seat  of  learning  he,  after  holding  some 


minor  scholastic  appointments,  was  nominated 
professor  of  Roman  literature  in  1828.  In  1835 
he  became  a member  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences.  He  wrote  a great  work  en- 
titled “The  Latin  Grammar,”  two  translations 
of  which  have  been  published  in  England.  Ho 
likewise  produced  “ On  the  Court  of  the  Cen- 
tumvirs,”  “On  the  Personal  Freedom  of  the 
Roman  Citizen,”  and  editions  of  Cicero’s  “Ora- 
tions,” &c.  b.  at  Berlin,  1792;  d.  1849. 

Zurbaran,  Francisco,  thoor'-ba-ran,  a cele- 
brated Spanish  painter,  who  was  employed  to 
paint  altarpieces  for  the  cathedral  of  Seville, 
and  also  for  the  churches  at  Madrid.  . He  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  painter  to  Philip  III. 
The  Louvre,  at  Paris,  contains  eighty-one  pic- 
tures by  this  master.  In  the  National  Gallery, 
in  London,  there  is  only  one  of  his  works ; but 
several  fine  pictures  by  him  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  private  gentlemen  and  noblemen.  B.  in 
Estremadura,  1598 ; d.  at  Seville,  1662. 

Zurita,  Geronymo,  thu'-re-ta,  a celebrated 
Spanish  historian,  who,  in  1549,  was  appointed 
chronicler  of  the  states  of  Aragon,  and,  in  1567, 
became  private  secretary  to  Philip  II.  He  pro- 
duced, among  other  learned  and  valuable  workB, 
“ The  Chronicles  of  Aragon,”  and  commenta- 
ries upon  Caesar,  Claudian,  and  the  “ Antonine 
Itinerary.”  He  discovered  the  “ Chronicon 
Alexandrinum,”  which  was  published  by  Du- 
cange  in  his  “Byzantine  Historians.”  b.  at 
Saragossa,  1512;  d.  at  the  same  city,  1581. 

Zwingli,  or  Zuingli,  Ulric,  zwing'-le, 
the  “ reformer  of  Switzerland,”  at  first  offi- 
ciated as  a priest  at  Zurich;  but  seeing  tho 
corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he  com- 
menced declaiming  against  them,  and  conti- 
nued his  exhortations  until  he  effected  an 
ecclesiastical  reformation  throughout  the  re- 
public. He  published  a book  on  the  Eucharist, 
in  which  he  denied  the  Lutheran  doctrine. 
This  occasioned  a great  controversy,  and  his 
followers  were  called  Zuinglians.  He  after- 
wards took  up  arms  against  the  Catholics, 
and  died  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  1531.  His 
works  consist  of  controversial  treatises,  and 
commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures,  b.  at  Wild- 
haus,  in  the  Toggenburg,  1484. 


THE  END. 
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ADDENDA. 


« * The  following  have  died  since  the  sheets  of  this  work,  in  which  then  names 
* ” appear,  had  passed  through  the  press 


Beelioz,  Hector,  an  eminent  Trench  musi- 
cian. d.  March  8, 1S69. 

Cableton,  William,  an  eminent  Irish  novel- 
ist. n.  January  30,  18G9. 

Ceeswick,  Thomas,  R.A.,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish landscape  painter,  d.  December,  1869. 

Cunningham,  Peter,  author  and  editor  of 
several  works,  n.  May  18,  1869. 

Deebv,  Edward  Geoffrey  Smith  Stanley, 
fourteenth  earl  of.  d.  October  23,  1869. 

Dilke,  Sir  Charles  Wentworth,'  for  many 
years  proprietor  of  the  Athenaeum.  d.  May  10, 
1869 ; aged  59. 

Dtce,  Rev.  Alexander,  a commentator  on 
Shakspere.  d.  May  15,  1869. 

Evans,  Sir  de  Lacy,  an  eminent  British 
general,  n.  January  9,  1870. 


Herzen,  or  Heetzen,  Alexander,  a cele- 
brated Russian  politician  and  political  writer. 
d.  January  21,  1870. 

IIobhouse,  John  Cam,  Baron  Broughton, 
an  English  politician,  n.  June  3,  1869. 

Lopez,  Don  Francisco  Solano,  the  infamous 
dictator  of  Paraguay,  ended  his  career  March 
1,  1870,  being  killed  by  a corporal  of  Brazilian 
cavalry  in  an  encounter  ivith  the  troops  of 
General  Camara,  on  the  banks  of  the  Aqui- 
dabana. 

Maclise,  Daniel,  an  eminent  modern  Eng- 
lish painter.  d.  April  25,  1870. 

Montauembeet,  Charles  Forbes,  Count  de, 
a celebrated  French  writer,  d.  March,  1870. 

Simpson,  Sir  James  Young,  a distinguished 
Scotch  physician ; the  first  to  bring  chloro- 
form into  use  in  surgical  operations,  n.  at 
1 Edinburgh,  May  5,  1870. 


ERR  A TUM. 

Keble,  John,  author  of  the  “ Christian  Year.”  For  d.  1856,  read  d.  1806. 
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Now  Ready,  New  Edition,  post  8vo,  half-bound,  price  7 s.  6d.  • half-calf,  ior.  6d. 

BEETON’S  (Mrs.)  BOOK  OF  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT, 

comprising  every  kind  of  Practical  Information  on  Domestic  Economy  and 
Modem  Cookery,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Coloured  Illustrations. 

“ Mrs.  Isabella  Beeton’s  ‘ Book  of  Household  Management’  aims  at  being  a compendium  of 
household  duties  in  every  grade  of  household  life,  from  the  mistress  to  the  maid-of-all-work. 
It  is  illustrated  by  numerous  diagrams,  exhibiting  the  various  articles  of  food  in  their  original 
state,  and  there  are  also  coloured  plates  to  show  how  they  ought  to  look  when  dished  and 
ready  for  the  table.  The  verdict  of  a practical  cook  of  great  experience,  on  returning  the 
book  to  her  mistress,  was,  * Ma’am,  I consider  it  an  excellent  work  ; it  is  full  of  useful  informa- 
tion about  everything,  which  is  quite  delightful ; and  I should  say  any  one  might  learn  to  cook 
from  it  who  never  tried  before.’” — The  Athenaum. 

Demy  Svo,  half-roan,  price  15J. ; half  calf,  i8j.  6d.  With  Maps  and 

Illustrations. 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  INFORMATION, 

A to  Z,  comprising  Geography,  Biography,  History,  Mythology,  Biblical 
Knowledge,  Chronology,  with  the  Pronunciation  of  every  Proper  Name. 

“The  ‘ Dictionary  of  Universal  Information,’ just  published  by  Mr.  S.  O.  Beeton,  supplies  a 
desideratum  much  and  widely  felt — that  of  a comprehensive  yet  portable  dictionary  of  proper 
names.  The  * Encyclopedia  Britannica,’  the  ‘ English  Encyclopedia,’  and  the  other  great 
digests  of  human  knowledge,  in  consequence  of  their  high  price,  are  accessible  only  to  a few. 
In  such  works  no  special  provision  is  made  for  supplying  short  and  comprehensive  information 
regarding  individual  words,  arranged  in  their  alphabetical  order,  of  the  kind  most  likely  to  be 
required  by  the  great'mass  of  general  readers.  Mr.  Beeton  to  some  extent  enters  a new  field 
In  devoting  a Dictionary  exclusively  to  proper  names  in  Geography,  History,  Biography, 
Mythology,  Bible  Knowledge  and  Chronology.  In  these  pages  condensation  has  been  In 
every  way  sought  after,  and  we  know  of  no  work  which  supplies  more  information  at  a smaller 
cost.”—  The  Tunes. 
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Uniform  with  “ Beeton’s  Universal  Geography,"  &c.,  demy  8vo,  half-roan,  price 
15s. ; half-calf,  i8j.  6 d.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  INFORMATION, 

A to  Z.  Comprising  the  Sciences,  Arts,  Literary  Knowledge,  with  the  Ety- 
mology and  Pronunciation  of  every  Leading  Term. 

“ Mr.  Beeton  has  published  quite  a library  of  general  knowledge  and  information,  and  his 
books  of  reference  contain  as  much  as  many  more  elaborate  works,  though  published  at  half 
the  price,  and  with  less  than  half  the  pretence.”—  The  Saturday  Review, 

Uniform  with  Mrs.  Beeton’s  “Household  Management,"  Half-bound, 

price  7 s.  6d. 

BEETON’S  BOOK  OF  GARDEN  MANAGEMENT  AND  RURAL 
ECONOMY.  Embracing  all  kinds  of  information  connected  with  Fruit, 
Flower,  and  Kitchen  Garden  Cultivation,  Orchid  Houses,  Bees,  &c.  &c.,  with 
numerous  Cuts. 

Uniform  with  Mrs.  Beeton’s  “ Household  Management,”  half-bound, price  7 s.  6 d. 
BEETON  S BOOK  OF  HOME  PETS  ; showing  How  to  Rear  and 
Manage  in  Sickness  and  in  Health— Birds,  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Rabbits,  Guinea 
Pigs,  Dogs,  Cats,  Squirrels,  Tortoises,  Fancy  Mice,  Bees,  Silkworms,  Ponies, 
Donkeys,  Goats,  Inhabitants  of  the  Aquarium,  &c.,  &c.  Illustrated  by 
upwards  of  200  Engravings  and  n beautifully  Coloured  Plates  by  Harrison 
Weir  and  F.  Keyl. 

Just  Ready,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  price  5 s, 

HOUSEHOLD  AMUSEMENTS  AND  ENJOYMENTS.  Com- 
prising Acting-Charades,  Burlesques,  Conundrums,  Enigmas,  Rebuses,  and  a 
number  of  new  Puzzles  in  endless  variety.  With  folding  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece. 

Post  8vo,  price  3s.  6d.  Fourtieth  Thousand. 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  EVERY-DAY  COOKERY.  With 

numerous  Illustrations.  By  Mrs.  Isabella  Beeton,  Author  of  “ The  Book  of 
Household  Management.”  Being  the  First  of  the  “All  About  It”  Books. 

***  Mrs.  BEETON  prepared  this  volume  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
a great  number  of  correspondents,  who  were  desirous  of  possessing  a Book  of 
Economical  E ecipes , which  might  be  thoroughly  relied  on,  and  which  could  be 
purchased  for  a lower  price  than  the  “ Household  Management."  It  has  passed 
through  numerous  editions,  and  each  day  increases  in  favour  with  middle  class 
families. 

Cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  price  3s.  6d.,  uniform  with  the  " Book  of  Birds.” 

BEETON’S  BOOK  OF  POULTRY  AND  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

showing  How  to  Rear  and  Manage  in  Sickness  and  in  Health— Pigeons,  Poultry, 
Ducks,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Rabbits,  Dogs,  Cats,  Squirrels,  Fancy  Mice,  Tortoises, 
Bees,  Silkworms,  Ponies,  Donkeys,  Inhabitants  of  the  Aquarium,  &c.,  &c. 
***  This  volume  contains  uprwards  of  One  Hundred  Engravings  and  Five 
Coloured  Plates  from  Water-Colour  Drawings  by  Harrison  Weir. 
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Just  Ready,  New  Edition  (One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Thousand),  price  is. 
THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  COOKERY  BOOK.  By  Mrs.  Isabella 
Beeton.  A Collection  of  Economical  Recipes,  from  her  “ Book  of  Household 
Management.”  Illustrated  by  a large  number  of  appropriate  Engravings. 

D0>  Do.  Four  Coloured  Plates,  cloth,  is.  6d. 


house  and  home  books, 

PREPARED  BY  MRS.  BEETON. 

Neatly  and  strongly  bound,. for  Daily  Use.  Price  One  Skilling  each. 

HOW  TO  MANAGE  HOUSE  AND  SERVANTS,  and  Make  the 

Most  of  your  Means ; with  Remarks  on  the  Duties  of  Domestic  Servants 

the  management  of  children  in  health  and 

SICKNESS ; with  Plain  Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  the  Diseases 

DINNERS'1  AND  DINING  ; with  Bills  of  Fare  for  all  the  Year  to 
Please  all  Palates  : and  Recipes  for  Sauces,  Pickles,  Gravies,  and  Forcemeats 
MEATS  ; How  to  Select,  How  to  Cook,  and  How  to  Carve,  and 
What  to  Do  with  them  when  Cold. 

POULTRY  AND  GAME  ; How  to  Choose,  Cook,  and  Carve,  with 
General  Observations,  and  Information  as  to  when  In  and  Out  of  Season. 
PUDDINGS  AND  PASTRY;  Reliable  Recipes  for  Making  an® 
Directions  for  Serving. 

FISH  AND  SOUPS  ; the  Best  Way  to  Cook,  and  How  to  Serve. 
VEGETABLES  : How  they  should  be  Cooked  and  Served  Up  ; with 
General  Observations  on  Bread  and  Biscuit  Baking,  the  Dairy,  &c. 
PRESERVES  AND  CONFECTIONERY:  How  to  Make  Ices, 

t ir<*c  frpams  Tams,  Omelettes,  Custards,  &c.  > 

* 6* 1 There  are  ’no  stick  books  in  existence  for  real  use  in  the  household  Their 
Main  straightforward  directions  cannot  be  misunderstood,  and  mistress  and 
maid  are  alike  advantaged  by  the  information  they  contain. 

New  Editions,  and  New  Wrappers  P™™  in  Colours 

BEETON’S  COUNTRY  BOOKS.  Is.  each. 

The  Parrot  Book.  How  to 


Poultry  and  Pigeons.  How  to 

Rear  and  Manage  them.  Col.  Plates. 

British  Song  and  Talking 
Birds.  Coloured  Plates. 

British  Song  Birds.  How  to 
Rear  and  Manage  them.  Col.  Plates. 

Rabbits  and  Squirrels.  How 
to  Rear  and  Manage.  Col.  Plates. 
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Rear  and  Manage  them.  Col.  Plates. 

Birds’  Nests  and  Eggs,  and 

Bird  Stuffing.  Coloured  Plates. 
Bees,  Silkworms,  the  Aqua- 
rium, Ferns,  &c.  Coloured  Plate. 

Dogs  and  Cats.  How  to  Rear 

and  Manage  them.  Coloured  Plate. 


Cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  price  3 s.  6d. 

BEET°N’S  BOOK  OF  BIRDS  ; showing  How  to  Rear  and  Manage 

them  in  Sickness  and  in  Health. 

V This  volume  contains  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Engravings  and  Six 
exquisitely  Coloured  Plates,  printed  facsimile  from  Coloured  Sketches  by 
Harrison  Weir.  The  engravings  embrace  every  variety  of  cage  cot  trap 
frame,  diagrams  illustrating  methods  of  stuffing,  and  illustrating  tlu  Prin- 
cipal species  of  birds  kept  as  pets.  S F 

DOWER’S  POPULAR  ATLASES, 

FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

_ ***  The  name  of  Dower  is  as  closely  associated  with  Maps  and  Atlases  as 
is  Webster  with  Dictionaries.  Dower’s  Maps  are  to  be  thoroughly  relied  upon, 
and  great  pains  are  taken  by  the  publishers  that,  from  time  to  time,  these  Maps 
shall  be  corrected  and  enlarged,  as  new  discoveries  and  events  render  necessary 
additions  to  the  names  in  an  Atlas,  or  physical  and  political  changes  demand 
alterations  in  geographical  boundaries. 

Price  12J. 

DOWER’S  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.  40 
Maps. 

4to,  price  15J. 

DOWER’S  GENERAL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

53  Maps. 

Price  7s.  6d. 

DOWER’S  MINOR  SCHOOL  ATLAS.  26  Maps. 

Price  4X. 

DOWER  S SHORT  ATLAS  (for  Younger  Pupils).  17  Maps. 

Price  2 s.  6d. 

DOWER’S  POPULAR  ATLAS.  12  Maps. 

Price  30J. ; half  morocco,  35.;. 

MILNER'S  DESCRIPTIVE  ATLAS  •.  being  a Series  of  Maps,  Illus- 
trative of  Astronomy  and  Physical  and  Political  Geography.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Milner,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  The  Maps  of  Physical  and  Political  Geo- 
graphy constructed  and  corrected  by  Augustus  Petermann,  F.R.G.S. 

Imp.  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  15X. 

A SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  16  Maps. 
Constructed  by  Augustus  Petermann,  F.R.G.S.  Letter-press  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Milner. 
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ILLUSTRATED  GIFT-BOOKS. 


Arabian  Nights. 

Just  completed,  in  one  handsome  volume,  cloth  lettered,  155.  ; elegantly  bound 
in  bevelled  boards,  full  gilt  sides,  back,  and  edges,  2 is.  ;lin  morocco,  gilt 
edges,  31  j.  6 d.  ; half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  24J. 

DALZIEL’S  ILLUSTRATED  ARABIAN  NIGHTS’  ENTER- 
TAINMENTS, with  upwards  of  200  Pictures,  drawn  by  J.  E.  Millais, 
R.A.,  J.  Tenniel,  J.  D.  Watson,  A.  B.  Houghton,  G.  J.  Pinwell,  and 
T.  Dalziel,  together  with  Initial  Letters,  Ornamental  Borders,  &c.,  &c. 
Engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel. 

“ The  designs  are  wrought  in  a broad  and  powerful  manner,  are  truly  artistic  in  spirit,  and 
have  a force  that  makes  them  welcome.  We  commend  the  designs  to  those  who  like  healthy 
work — A theneeum. 

Very  clever  engravings  ; some  of  them  of  a high  order  of  merit,  and  exceedingly 
spirited.” — Spectator." 

***  The  text  having  been  very  carefully  revised,  this  Edition  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  one  for families. 

Beautifully  bound  in  a new  style  of  binding,  extra  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  panel 

on  side,  price  21J. 

BOOK  OF  FAVOURITE  MODERN  BALLADS,  containing 
Ballads  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  Campbell,  Rogers,  Southey,  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Macaulay,  Longfellow,  Hood,  Lover,  Tennyson, 
Mackay,  Barry  Cornwall,  Praed,  and  others,  with  48  Illustrations  by 
Birket  Foster,  Harrison  Weir,  Harvey,  Thomas,  Skelton,  Cope, 
Horsley,  Solomon,  Palmer,  Grant,  Corbould,  and  Duncan.  Printed  in 
colours  by  Edmund  Evans. 

Now  Ready,  post  8vo,  400  pp.,  3*.  6d.,  cloth,  gilt,  A New  Book  for  Boys.  ' 
THE  WORLD'S  EXPLORERS.— With  Portraits  and  Many  Engrav-  - 
ings  of  the  most  Interesting  Places  mentioned  in  Travel.  Amongst  other  Ad- 
venturous Biographies  will  be  found  Bruce  and  Abyssinia.  The  Astorians. 
Marco  Polo.  Commodore  Anson  and  his  Voyage  Round  the  World..  Captain 
Cook  and  his  Discoveries.  La  Perouse.  Mungo  Park.  Arctic  Discoverers. 
Australian  Explorers  : Flinders  and  Eyre. 

4to,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  sides  and  edges,  price  21  s. 

OLD  ENGLISH  BALLADS.  Illustrated  with  50  Engravings  from 
Drawings  by  John  Gilbert,  Birket  Foster,  Frederick  Tayler,  Joseph 
Nash,  George  Thomas,  John  Franklin,  and  other  eminent  Artists. 

4to,  toned  paper,  extra  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  15 s. 

POETS*  WIT  AND  HUMOUR.  Selected  by  W.  H.  Wills. 
Illustrated  with  100  Curious  Engravings  from  Drawings  by  Charles  Bennett 
and  George  Thomas. 
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4to,  extra  cloth,  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  12 r.  6d. 

SABBATH  BELLS  CHIMED  BY  THE  POETS.  Illustrated  with 
Coloured  Engravings  by  Birket  Foster. 

4to,  price  7-r.  6d.,  cloth  ; or  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  ior.  6d. 

THE  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS  FROM  THIS  WORLD  TO  THAT 
WHICH  IS  TO  COME.  By  John  Bunyan.  With  a Memoir  of  the 
Author,  by  H.  W.  Dulcken,  Ph.D.  With  100  Page  and  other  Illustrations 
by  Thomas  Dalziel,  and  Engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel. 

4to,  extra  cloth,  gilt  sides  and  edges,  price  One  Guinea. 

THE  BIBLE  ALBUM;  or,  Sacred  Truths  Illustrated  by 
the  Poets.  Numerous  Engravings,  printed  in  Tints  by  Edmund  Evans. 

Price  31s. ; or  with  rims  and  clasps,  31J.  6d. 

A BEAUTIFUL  EDITION  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE.  With 

Illustrations  selected  from  Raphael’s  Pictures  in  the  Vatican,  adapted  by 
Robert  Dudley.  Superbly  printed  in  Tints,  with  Gold  Borders,  in  the 
highest  style  of  Art.  Magnificently  bound,  in  Relievo  Leather,  from  a design 
by  Owen  Jones,  with  gilt  red  edges;  Ditto,  new  design  in  Morocco,  by 
Owen  Jones. 

4to,  toned  paper,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  price  15*. 

BEAUTIES  OF  POETRY  AND  ART.  Embellished  with  numerous 
Coloured  and  other  Engravings. 

Uniform  with  “ The  World’s  Explorers.” 

THE  GOLDEN  AMERICAS  : Being  the  Story  of  the  Discovery  and 
Development  of  Southern  and  Central  America  ; describing  the  Countries 
and  the  Peoples,  and  the  Adventures  of  the  Gold-seekers,  from  the  Spanish 
Conquests  to  the  Californian  Frenzy.  A Popular  Compendium,  from  Writers 
Old  and  New,  by  John  Tillotson.  With  Engravings  from  Gustave  Dore 
and  others.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3^.  6d. 

Cloth,  gilt,  extra,  price  3s.  6d. 

OLD  NURSERY  TALES  AND  FAMOUS  HISTORIES.  8 Co- 

loured Illustrations. 

Cloth,  gilt,  extra,  price  5*. 

SONGS  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES  AT  HOME.  16  Coloured 

Illustrations. 

Cloth,  gilt,  extra,  price  6s. 

THE  CHILD’S  POPULAR  FAIRY  TALES.  16  Coloured  Illus- 

trations. 

Cloth,  gilt,  extra,  price  3f.  6d. 

GOOD  OLD  STORIES.  8 Coloured  Illustrations. 

Cloth,  gilt,  extra,  price  sr. 

HARRY’S  LADDER  TO  LEARNING.  With  16  Coloured  Plates. 
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New  Edition,  now  ready,  io s.  6d. 

PEARLS  FROM  THE  POETS.  Specimens  of  the  Works  of  Cele- 
brated Writers,  with  Biographical  Notices.  Selected  by  H.W.  DuLCicEN,’Ph.D. 
With  a Preface  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  M.  A.,  Canon  of  St.  Paul  s. 

Complete  in  x vol.  4to,  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d. ; in  bevelled  boards,  full  gilt  side 
and  edges,  ioj.  6 dr,  or  beautifully  bound  in  morocco,  and  full  gilt,  zis. 

DALZIEL’S  ILLUSTRATED  GOLDSMITH,  comprising  “The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  “The  Traveller,”  “The  Deserted  Village,”  “The 
Haunch  of  Venison,”  “The  Captivity:  an  Oratorio,”  “Retaliation,”  “Mis- 
cellaneous Poems,”  “The  Good-Natured  Man,”  “She  Stoops  to  Conquer,” 
and  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Goldsmith,  by  H.  W.  Dulcicen,  Ph.D.  With  ioo 
Pictures  Drawn  by  G.  J.  Pinwell,  Engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel. 

Just  Ready.  With  16  Coloured  Illustrations.  Cloth  gilt,  extra,  5-r. 

THE  BOOK  OF  BRAVE  OLD  BALLADS. 

Fcap.  4to,  cloth,  gilt  side,  back,  and  edges,  and  the  side  pannelled  in  gold  on 
white  and  other  colours,  price  21s. 

CHRISTMAS  WITH  THE  POETS  : A Collection  of  Songs,  Carols, 

and  Descriptive  Verses  relating  to  the  Festivals  of  Christmas,  from  the  Anglo- 
Norman  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Embellished  with  53  tinted  Illustrations 
by  ESirket  Foster,  with  Initial  Letters  and  other  Ornaments  printed  in  Gold, 
and  with  Frontispiece  in  Colours. 


BEETON’S  BOY’S  OWN  LIBRARY. 

Price  5s.  cloth,  or  6s.  gilt  edges,  Coloured  Plates  and  Illustrations. 


Stories  of  the  Wars. 

How  I Won  my  Spurs.  Edgar. 
Cressy  and  Poictiers.  Edgar. 
Runnymede  & Lincoln  Fair. 
Edgar. 

Wild  Sports  of  the  World. 
Curiosities  of  Savage  Life. 


Hubert  Ellis. 

Don  Quixote.  300  Illustrations. 
Gulliver’s  Travels. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Silas,  the  Conjuror. 

Savage  Habits  and  Customs. 
Reuben  Davidger. 


The  New  Volume  of  the  Boy’s  Own  Library. 

OUR  SOLDIERS  AND  THE  VICTORIA  CROSS.  Edited  by 

S.  O.  Beeton.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Title-page,  and  16  full-page 
Illustrations  from  drawings  made  principally  from  the  Pictures  in  Dcsanges’ 
Victoria  Cross  Gallery. 

*m*  The  Lest  set  of  Volumes  for  Prizes,  Rewards,  or  Gifts  to  English  lads. 
They  have  all  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Beeton,  with  a view  to  their  fitness  in 
manly  tone  and  handsome  appearance  for  Presents  for  Youth. 


Published  by  Ward , Lock , and  Tyler. 
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THE  BEST  BOOKS  OF  GAMES. 

T„r  P°St  8V0’  3^3  pages,  extra  doth,  gilt  edges,  price  SJ. 

f„dAMjsl»?ENT?Y|E0°^0F  GAMES>  SPORTS,  PASTIMES, 
Pnrs  7U?  MEN^S  ; bC1”°  3 ComPlete  Encyclopaedia  of  Boyish  Recreative 

ZZltslrZr  T^0";  ”d  r°rmi"S  * C"id'  “ •"«  Employment  of 
With hundred,  of EnJ,^  ° S‘P™.e  Treatises,  and  Iltanued 

Just  Ready,  ks. 

1 Ladif  E’^Y8  r ?NGf  r AND  BALLADS-  Uniform  with  “ Harry’s 
Ladder.  8 Coloured  Cuts  and  numerous  Plain  Illustrations.  Cloth  extrm 

Ready  this  day,  sj. 

NURSERY  TALES  AND  STORIES.  Uniform  with  "Snn«r< 
the  Lntle  Ones.”  8 Coloured  Cuts  and  numerous  Plain  Illustrations,  "doth 

Price  One  Shilling  each. 

™?°Y'S  1VIANUAL  OF  SEASIDE  AND  HOLIDAY  PUR- 
SUITS, compnsing  Ships,  Sea  Fishing,  Sea  and  Fresh  Water  Aquarium 
Horses,  Riding,  Driving,  Gardening,  &c„  &c.  aquarium, 

COUNTRY  PURSUITS  AND  AMUSEMENTS,  comprising  Angling, 

“d  Draush,s’ 

TpE,  B,°TS  I1ANDY  BOOK  of  Cricket,  Football,  Croquet,  Bowls, 

wormt&a'&c  '7  *°  Kge°nS’  S°ng  Birds’  Rabbits>  Silk' 

1 nit  rD,°nUJ  D°0R  GAMES  AND  AMUSEMENTS,  comprising 

Snort1  pvtl  G“;.GycmnaStic  Exercises,  Swimming,  Archery,  Evening 
Sports,  Riddles,  Forfeits,  &c.,  &c.  a 


Now  Ready,  extra  cloth,  full  gilt  side  and  back,  gilt  edges,  price  Ss. 

BOY  S OWN  SEA  STORIES  ; or,  Adventures  of  a Sailor  in 
the  Navy,  the  Merchant  Service,  and  on  a Whaling  Cruise. 


V 


Full  of  daring  incident— just  the  book  for  boys. 


By  the  Author  of  “A  Night  in  a Workhouse." 

Just  Ready,  New  Edition,  demy  8vo,  extra  cloth,  price  Sj.* 

THE  1 RUE  PIISTORY  OF  A LITTLE  RAGAMUFFIN. 
14  page  Illustrations  by  “ Phiz  ” and  Gordon  Thomson. 


With 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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Vols.  1 to  4 now  Ready,  handsomely  bound  in  scarlet  cloth,  gilt,  with  gilt  edges, 

price  6s.  each. 

THE  YOUNG  ENGLISHWOMAN.  A Magazine  of  Fiction  and 
Entertaining  Literature,  Music,  Poetry,  Fine  Arts,  Fashions,  and  Useful  and 
Ornamental  Needlework.  Vol.  I.  With  a Portfolio  containing  Fourteen  Sup- 
plements for  the  Work-table,  Six  Coloured  Fashion  Plates,  a First-class  En- 
graving, and  Two  Beautiful  Pictures  printed  in  Colours. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  5 j.  each. 

THE  BOY’S  OWN  VOLUME,  Vols.  I.  to  XII.  A Book  of  Fact, 
Fiction,  History,  and  Adventure.  Edited  by  S.  O.  Beeton.  24  Separate 
Plates,  and  beautifully  Illustrated,  each  Volume. 

Also  uniform  with  the  above. 

The  Complete  Volumes  for  1863  to  1868. 

1,100  pages— Hundreds  of  Cuts— cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  8r.  6d.  each: 

Now  Ready,  Vols.  1 and  2,  imp.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  price  js.  6d.  each. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE  for  1866. 

Containing  Coloured  Berlin  and  Paris  Patterns,  Embroidery  and  other  Designs, 
Coloured  Fashion  Plates,  also,  Cut-out  Patterns  of  Mantles,  Dresses,  &c.,  &c. 

Now  Ready,  Vols.  1 and  2,  cloth,  gilt,  price  10s.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE.  Supple- 
mental Volumes  for  1865-6.  Containing  12  Large  Fashion  Plates,  Splendid 
Berlin  Designs,  New  Music,  &c.,  &c. 


Just  Ready,  crown  8vo,  with  numerous  Engravings,  cl.  bevelled  edges,  price  5 .s'. 
MUSINGS  ABOUT  MEN.  From  the  Writings  of  the  Good  and  the 
Great.  By  Henry  Southgate,  Author  of  “ Many  Thoughts  of  Many 
Minds,”  “What  Men  have  Said  about  Women,”  &c.,  &c. 

“Every  man  is  a volume  if  you  know  how  to  read  him.” 

“ This  is  a very  curious  and  interesting  collection  of  the  opinions  and  sayings  of  various 
authors  regarding  man  in  the  abstract  and  in  the  individual.  The  volume  is  beautifully  got 
up  and  charmingly  illustrated,  and  contains  in  its  very  carefully  collected  contents  extracts 
from  the  best  authors,  living  and  dead,  with  many  choice  specimens  of  our  happiest  house- 
hold words.” 

Demy  8vo,  2 vols.  in  one,  handsomely  printed,  price  10s.  6 d. 

DE  BONNECFIOSE’S  (Emile)  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.  With 

Preface  written  expressly  for  this,  the  Authorized  Translation.  Crowned  by 
the  French  Academy.  Enlarged,  Re-written,  and  brought  down  to  the  Revo- 
lution of  1848. 

Just  Ready. 

AUNT  FANNY’S  PRETTY  PICTURE  BOOK.  With  Illustra- 
tions printed  in  Colours,  and  half  cloth  binding,  with  attractive  Wrappers  on 
side,  2 s.  6d.;  cloth,  gilt  binding,  3^.  6d.\  ditto,  mounted  on  strong  linen,  5-f. 

AUNT  FANNY’S  NURSERY  TALES  AND  RHYMES.  With  Illus- 
trations printed  in  Colours,  and  half  cloth  binding,  with  attractive  Wrappers 
on  side,  2 s.  6 d.\  cloth,  gilt  binding,  3J.  6d.\  ditto,  mounted  on  strong  linen,  5s. 


PiLblishcd  by  Ward,  Lock , and  Tyler. 


IO 
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BIBLES. 


Matthew  Henry’s  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible. 
THE  UNABRIDGED  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  HENRY’S 

BIBLE,  wherein  each  Chapter  is  summed  up  in  its  Contents ; the  Sacred 
Text  inserted  at  large  in  distinct  paragraphs  ; each  Paragraph  reduced  to  its 
proper  heads  ; the  sense  given,  and  largely  illustrated ; with  Practical  Remarks 
, and  Observations;  besides  Supplementary  Notes  to  each  Book  in  the  Old 
Testament,  to  the  F our  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  large  additions 
to  the  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  and  Apocalypse,  and  numerous  Wood 
Engravings  illustrative  of  Biblical  Scenes,  Customs,  and  Objects,  and  Accurate 
Maps  of  the  Localities.  Together  with  a Life  of  the  Author, 

s 

3 vols,  4to.,  cloth,  bevelled  boards 

Ditto,  ditto,  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  gilt  edges 
Ditto,  ditto,  calf,  red  or  gilt  edges  .... 

Ditto,  ditto,  half  morocco,  gilt  edges .... 

Ditto,  ditto  ditto,  marbled  edges  . 


52 

84 

84 

70 

67 


d. 

6 


* * 


This  very  valuable  Standard  Commentary,  now  published  without  the 
slightest  abridgement , is  rendered  by  the  addition  of  Supplementary  Notes front 
recent  sources  a most  desirable  Modem  Copyright  Edition. 

***  MATTHEW  HENRY'S  COMMENTARY  recommends  itself  to  all 
classes  of  the  community.  While  it  presents  710  paradoxes  to  baffle  the  unlet- 
tered, the  learned  cannot  afford  to  slight  its  deep  wisdom.  It  is  a Work  which 
must  be  an  acquisition  alike  to  Clcrgynien  and  Ministers  of  every  Protestant 
Denomination — to  Heads  of  Families — to  the  Readers  in  Mechanic s'  Institutes 
and  Artizans’  Libraries — to  Prbicipals  of  Schools — and  to  all  Bible  Students  of 
every  rank  and  grade. 

Just  Ready,  New  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  756  pp. 

THE  ANALYTICAL  BIBLE  : The  Authorized  Version.  With 

50,000  References  and  Readings,  Analytical  Notes  appended  to  Each  Book, 
Historical  Connexion  of  Old  and  New  Testaments,  various  useful  Tables,  and 
9 Maps  coloured. 

s.  d.  s. 

Roan  imitation  . . . .50  Turkey  morocco,  with  clasp  . 10 

French  morocco  . . .60  Ditto,  do.  bevelled  . . .10 

Turkey  do.  . . . .80  Ditto,  do.  do.  with  clasp  . 12 

***  All  the  above  can  be  had  with  Scotch  Psalms,  at  6d.  per  book  extra. 

Now  Ready,  New  Edition,  fcap.  Svo,  920  pp. 

THE  POCKET  COMMENTARY : The  Authorized  Version. 

With  15,000  Critical  and  Illustrative  Notes  and  50,000  References  and  Read- 

Published  by  Ward ’ Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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ings  ; together  with  a History  connecting  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
various  useful  Tables,  and  Nine  Coloured  Maps,  by  the  Rev.  Ingram  Cobbin, 
M.A. 

s.  d. 

Turkey  morocco,  with  clasp  .10  6 


Roan  embossed . 
French  morocco 
Turkey  do. 


s. 

5 

6 
8 


d. 

o 

o 

6 


Ditto,  do.  bevelled  . 

Ditto,  do.  do.  with  clasp 


xo 


***  A ll  the  above  can  be  had  with  Scotch  Psalms,  at  6d.  per  book  extra. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  red  edges,  lettered  on  side,  price  7 s.  6d. 

THE  COMPANION  BIBLE  : The  Authorized  Version.  Illus- 
trated by  Notes  on  Oriental  and  Scriptural  History,  Scenery,  and  Customs. 
Numerous  Page  Engravings  and  Maps. 

s.  d. 


8 


Calf  antique,  red  edges 
Morocco  circuit,  gilt  edges 
Morocco  antique,  gilt  edges 


s.  d. 
16  o 

18  6 

19  6 


Half  roan,  red  edges 
Roan,  gilt  edges  . . .10 

French  morocco  plain,  gt.  edges  11 
Morocco  plain,  gilt  edges.  . 15 

The  Companion  Bible  meets  the  wants  and  means  of  a numerous  class  of 
readers,  and,  indeed,  forms  a complete  Cyclopcedia  of  Oriental  intelligence. 
The  reader  will  here  find  ample  information  respecting  the  Manners,  Customs, 
and  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  of  those  countries  which  were  in  some 
way  associated  with  it  in  the  Historical  pages  of  Scripture,  and  a good  Index 
will  facilitate  every  inquiry. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  lettered  on  side,  price  7 s. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  BIBLE : The  Authorized  Version.  Illus- 
trated by  Graphic  Engravings  and  Maps,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, Translated  out  of  the  Original  Tongues,  and  with  the  former  translations 
diligently  compared  and  revised,  by  His  Majesty’s  special  command.  Ap- 
pointed to  be  read  in  Churches.  With  the  most  approved  Marginal  References 
and  Historical  and  Descriptive  Illustrations  appended  to  each  book.  By  the 


Rev.  Ingram  Cobbin,  M.A 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Half  roan,  red  edges 

7 6 

Calf  antique,  red  edges  . 

. 15  0 

Roan,  gilt  edges 

9 0 

Morocco  circuit,  red  edges 

. x3  0 

French  morocco,  gilt  edges 

10  6 

Morocco  antique,  gilt  edges 

. 19  0 

Morocco  plain,  gilt  edges. 

14  0 

Just  Ready. 

COBBIN’S  PORTABLE 

COMMENTARY.  A Cheap  Edition  of 

the  Portable  Commentary,  for  Sabbath  Schools  and  Distribution, 

being  the 

Cheapest  Commentary  of  the  Holy  Scripture  ever  published. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Roan  imitation  ... 

■ 3 6 

French  morocco,  with  Maps 

. 6 6 

Roan  embossed . 

. 4 6 

Turkey  morocco 

. 7 0 

Do.  do.  with  Maps  . . 

• 5 0 

Do.  do.  with  Maps  . 

. 7 6 

French  morocco 

. 6 0 

Ditto,  do.  do.  circuit  edges 

• “ 6 

**  All  of  the  above  can  be  had  with  Scotch  Psalms  at  6d.  per  book  extra. 
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CHILDREN’S  BOOKS  AND  JUVENILE 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Folio,  printed  on  fine  paper,  boards,  splendid  Wrapper  in  Colours,  3s.  6d.  ; 
partly  coloured,  red  edges,  5J. ; plates  beautifully  coloured,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6 d. 

THE  CHILD'S  OWN  ALBUM,  in  Pictures  and  Verse,  of  Favourite 

Stories  which  all  may  rehearse.  265  Engravings,  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel. 

Folio,  boards,  in  a handsome  Wrapper  in  three  Colours,  half-bound,  cloth,  35.  6d.  ; 

beautifully  coloured,  gilt  edges,  7 s.  6d.  ; partly  coloured,  red  edges,  5 s. 
THE  CHILD'S  FAMOUS  PICTURE  BOOK.  Plenty  to  laugh  at, 
and  plenty  to  learn.  Upwards  of  300  Pictures,  and  many  pretty  little  Verses 
and  Stories. 

With  Coloured  Pictures,  gilt  edges,  4to,  half  cloth,  with  pleasing  Illustrated 
sides,  in  Colours,  price  gs.  ; or  with  plain  Pictures,  price  5s. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  PICTURE  GALLERY.  A Series  of  80  beau- 
tiful Engravings  from  Paintings  by  eminent  Artists,  adapted  for  the  Young, 
with  short  Descriptive  Letter-press,  suited  to  the  capacity  of  Children,  under 
each  Picture. 

4to,  half  cloth,  attractive  Wrapper  in  Colours,  price  5*. 

THE  HOLIDAY  PICTURE  BOOK,  with  Pretty  Verse  and  Merry 
Rhymes,  cleverly  and  comically  Illustrated  with  large  Pictures  in  Colours  by 
Edmund  Evans,  and  many  other  charming  Engravings. 

Just  published,  4to,  cloth,  price  5 s. 

THE  PRETTY  COLOURED  PICTURE  BOOK,  containing  a 

Series  of  pretty  Coloured  Pictures  to  please  Good  Little  Folks. 

Boards,  half-bound,  Wrapper  in  Colours,  price  5s. 

THE  PRETTY  PAGE  SCRAP-BOOK,  with  Pictures  and  Rhymes, 

to  amuse  Little  People  at  all  sorts  of  Times. 

Small  4to,  numerous  large  Illustrations,  fancy  Wrapper  in  Colours,  boards,  half 
cloth,  3 s.  6d.  ; with  beautiful  Illustrations  printed  in  Colours,  boards,  half 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  6j.  ; half  coloured,  red  edges,  5 r. ; with  plain  Illustrations, 
cloth,  full  gilt  sides,  5s.  ; extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  with  all  the  Pictures 
Coloured,  7 s.  6 d. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ANIMALS.  By  Harrison  Weir. 

***  It  A sufficient  to  state  that  Mr.  Weirds  hand  is  in  this  hook  to  know  that 
j it  is  a good  book,  interesting,  and  well  done. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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Uniform  with  the  “ Children’s  Picture  Gallery/’  4to,  half  cloth,  pretty  Wrapper 

in  Colours,  price  5 s. 

THE  CHILD’S  PICTORIAL  MUSEUM  OF  BIRDS,  BEASTS, 

AND  FISHES.  Beautifully  Illustrated  with  large  Pictures,  printed  in 
Colours  by  Edmund  Evans,  and  numerous  other  pleasing  Engravings,  with 
interesting  descriptions  in  large  type. 

4to,  fancy  Wrapper  in  Colours,  boards,  half  cloth,  3*.  6d.  ; half  coloured  Pic- 
tures, red  edges,  5s.  ; or,  coloured  Illustrations,  gilt  edges,  ys.  6d. 

THE  CHILD’S  OWN  BOOK  OF  SCRIPTURE  PICTURES. 

Scenes  from  the  Old  Testament. 

Boards,  half  cloth,  3J.  6d.  ; half  coloured  Pictures,  red  edges,  5;.  ; or,  coloured 
Illustrations,  boards,  half  cloth,  gilt  edges,  ys.  6 d. 

THE  CHILD’S  OWN  BOOK  OF  SCRIPTURE  PICTURES. 

Scenes  from  the  New  Testament. 

Price  5 r.  ; mounted  on  cloth,  ys.  6d. 

EFFIE’S  FAVOURITE  BOOK  OF  PRETTY  FAIRY  TALES. 
With  155  Pictures,  by  H.  K.  Browne,  J.  Absolon,  J.  A.  Pasquier,  W.  Har- 
vey, T.  B.  Dalziel,  W.  M ‘Connell,  and  Harrison  Weir,  engraved  by 
the  Brothers  Dalziel. 

Fcap.  folio,  printed  in  clear  type,  strongly  bound,  half  cloth,  fancy  wrapper,  6s. ; 

cloth,  gilt  edges,  ys.  6d. 

WILD  ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  HOMES.  Large  Coloured 

Illustrations,  with  Descriptive  Letter-press. 

Uniform  with  the  above,  Coloured  Illustrations,  6r.  ; cloth,  gilt  edges,  ys.  6d. 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  HABITS. 

160  pp.,  fcap.  4to,  Wrapper  in  Colours,  boards,  half  cloth,  3 s.  6d.  ; beautifully 
coloured,  and  gilt  edges,  5s.  ; extra  cloth,  full  gilt  side  and  edges,  6s. 

PAPA’S  PRETTY  GIFT-BOOK  FOR  ALL  GOOD  LITTLE 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS.  Enriched  with  numerous  clever  Engravings. 

Post  8vo,  extra  cloth,  full  gilt  side,  back,  and  edges,  price  sr. 

BOY’S  (The)  HANDY  BOOK  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.  With 

numerous  Illustrations  by  William  PIarvey  and  others. 

Imp.  i6mo,  numerous  Illustrations,  extra  cloth  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  price  sr.  ; or, 

with  Coloured  Plates,  gs. 

LITTLE  MARY'S  NURSERY  STORY  BOOK.  Comprising 
Primer,  Spelling  Book,  Reading  Book,  First  and  Second  Books  of  Poetry, 
English  History,  Scripture  Lessons,  Babes  in  the  Wood. 


Published  by  Ward , Lock , and  Tyler/. 
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Price  One  Shilling  each. 

THE  WARWICK  HOUSE  TOY-BOOKS. 


3- 

4- 

s- 

6. 


Domestic  Animals. 

Home  and  Field  Animals. 
Choice  Nursery  Songs. 
Famous  Nursery  Ballads. 
Nursery  Tales  & Stories. 
Popular  Rhymes  and 
Pretty  Stories. 


8. 


xo. 

11. 

12. 


The  Picture  Robinson 

Crusoe. 

The  Children’s  House- 
hold Pets. 

The  Children’s  Picture 

Alphabet. 

The  Little  Pussy  Cats. 
The  Naughty  Puppies. 


7.  Adventures  witi-i  Animals. 

*7  This  unparalleled  series  of  Toy  Books  contains  exquisite  Coloured  Pic- 
tures -which  will  alone  commend  them  to  every  Household.  The  subjects  -will 
please  every  child,  and  the  variety  shown  by  the  titles  is  sufficient  for  every  taste. 

New  Sunday  Book  for  Children. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.  ; with  Coloured  Pictures,  gilt  edges,  price  gs. 

HALF-HOURS^  WITH  THE  BIBLE;  or,  Scripture  Scenes  and 

Characters.  Described  in  a simple  and  attractive  form,  suitable  for  Young 
People,  beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated  with  Engravings. 


Illustrated  Wrappers,  half  cloth,  plain,  2*.  6 d.  ; coloured,  3*.  6d.  per  volume. 

PRETTY  LITTLE  LESSONS  FOR  PRETTY  LITTLE  CHIL- 

DREN. Illustrated  with  250  pretty  Pictures. 

EASY  TALES  AND  PLEASANT  STORIES  FOR  OUR  YOUNG 

FRIENDS.  Embellished  with  upwards  of  200  Engravings. 

BIBLE  SKETCHES  FROM  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTA- 
MENTS, adapted  for  Juvenile  Reading.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

SACRED  READING  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN.  Selected  from 

the  Old  Testament.  With  numerous  Engravings. 


Imp.  32mo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  on  side,  price  5s.  ; Coloured  Plates,  gilt  sides, 

back,  and  edges,  gs. 

NURSERY  RHYMES,  OLD  AND  NEW.  A Collection  of  all  the 
most  Favourite  Nursery  Rhymes,  Jingles,  and  Stories  ; also  many  New  Ones 
now  for  the  first  time  printed.  Numerous  Clever  and  Characteristic  Illustra- 
tions. , 

Imp.  same,  cloth  gilt,  price  5*.  ; with  Coloured  Illustrations,  extra  cloth 
gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

NEW  COMICAL  NURSERY  RHYMES  AND  FUNNY  STORIES 
j TO  MAKE  LITTLE  CHILDREN  LAUGH.  Numerous  characteristic 

] Engravings. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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Just  Ready,  i6mo,  extra  cloth,  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  price  5 s.;  Coloured  Pictures, 

gilt  edges,  ys.  6 d. 

OUR  NURSERY  STORY  BOOK.  280  Illustrations  by  the  leading 

Artists  of  the  Day.  Engraved  by  Dalziel  Brothers. 


Small  4to,  424  pp.,  extra  cloth,  gilt  on  back  and  side,  gilt  edges,  price  6s. 
OUR  FAVOURITE  FAIRYTALES:  consisting  of  “ Tom  Thumb,  ” 
"The  Three  Bears,”  "Ali  Baba,”  “Robin  Hood,”  “ Sleeping  Beauty,”  “Puss 
in  Boots,”  “Red  Riding  Hood,”  “Jack  the  Giant  Killer,”  “Cinderella,” 
“Beauty  and  the  Beast,”  “Goody  Two  Shoes,”  “Aladdin,”  “Jack  and  the 
Bean-Stalk.”  Collated  and  edited  by  Henry  W.  Dulcken,  with  300  Pictures 
drawn  by  H.  K.  Browne,  John  Absolon,  Harrison  Weir,  W.  Harvey, 
Thomas  Dalziel,  W.  M ‘Connell,  and  J.  A.  Pasquier. 

•„*  Decidedly  the  best  Volume  of  Fairy  Tales  in  the  English  Language. 


Shortly  will  be  published,  price  7 s.  6d.,  cloth  -elegant,  gilt  edges,  Frontis- 
piece and  Title-page  in  Chromo-Lithography. 

BEETON’S  BOOK  OF  USEFUL  AND  BEAUTIFUL  NEEDLE- 
WORK. Illustrated  with  Hundreds  of  Engravings  of  Instructions  necessary 
for  the  Learner,  and  of  Patterns  for  the  most  accomplished  lady. 

All  kinds  of  Patterns  are  here  shown.  This  work  has  been  years  in  prepara- 
tion, under  the  eyes  of  the  best  artists,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  best  designers  of 
Brussels,  Berlin,  and  Paris.  To  enumerate  the  contents  would  be  impossible, 
but  every  Stitch  receives  illustration,  whether  in 

Knitting,  Netting,  Crochet,  Tatting,  Embroidery,  Berlin  Work,  &c. 


Royal  8vo,  boards,  half  cloth,  price  2s.  6d.  ; mounted  on  cloth,  5s. 

PRETTY  TALES  FOR  GOOD  LITTLE  PEOPLE.  Numerous 

Coloured  Illustration?., 

Just  Ready,  cloth,  gilt  on  back,  side,  and  edges,  price  2.?.  6d. ; plain,  2 s. 

THE  PICTURE  TREASURY  FOR  LITTLE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

86  pp.,  numerous  Coloured  Illustrations. 

Price  2 s.  6d.  ; coloured  3s.  6 d. 

FAVOURITE  NURSERY  RHYMES  FOR  NURSERY  FAVOUR- 
ITES. Beautifully  Illustrated. 


Uniform  with  the  above,  price  2 s.  6d.  ; coloured  31.  6d. 

MERRY  RHYMES  AND  STORIES  FOR  MERRY  LITTLE 
LEARNERS.  W ith  numerous  clever  Pictures. 


Published  by  Ward \ Lock , and  Tyler. 
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AUNTY  FANNY’S  PAINTED  TOY  BOOKS. 

Each  containing  8 Illustrations,  beautifully  Printed  in  Colours,  price  6 d.  each. 


Alphabet  of  Animals. 
Aunty  Fanny’s  A.  B.  C. 
Cock  Robin. 

Punch  and  Judy. 

Old  Mother  Hubbard. 
The  Book  of  Animals. 


Nursery  Tales  and  Jingles. 
Aunty  Fanny’s  Nursery 
Rhymes. 

Naughty  Chickens. 

Three  Little  Kittens. 

Book  of  Birds. 


The  Same,  mounted  on  strong  cloth,  is.  each. 


NEW  PAINTED  TOY  BOOKS. 

Now  Ready,  post  4to,  Fancy  Wrappers,  Embellished  with  large  spirited 
Engravings,  printed  in  Colours  by  Edmund  Evans,  price  is.  each. 


Death  and  Burial  of  Cock 
Robin. 

The  Affecting  Story  of 
Jenny  Wren. 

The  Comical  Cat. 

Old  Mother  Hubbard. 

Mamma’s  New  Picture  Al- 
phabet. 

Nursery  Rhymes  and  Rig- 
maroles. 


The  House  that  Jack  Built. 
Greedy  Ben,  the  Naughty  Boy 
who  Wanted  Cherries  and  who  got 
None. 

The  Little  Pussy-Cats  : What 

they  Did,  and  what  they  Tried  to 
Do. 

The  Naughty  Puppies  ; or,  The 
Improving  History  of  Tiny  and 
Toodles. 


Ditto,  ditto,  mounted  on  strong  cloth,  price  2 s.  each. 


Fcap.  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  Wrapper  in  Colours,  price  6 d. 

PICTURE  A.  B.  C.  The  Best  and  Cheapest  Child's  Primer. 

Just  Ready,  boards,  half-cloth,  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  Fancy  Wrapper, 

price  ix. 

PICTURE  A.  B.  C.  AND  PRIMER. 


THE  CHEAPEST  GAZETTEER  IN  THE  WORLD, 

Five  Hundred  and  Sixty  Columns.  One  Shilling.  Postage  2 d 

BEETON’S  BRITISH  GAZETTEER.  A Topographical  and 
Historical  Guide  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Compiled  from  the  Latest 
and  Best  Authorities.  It  gives  the  most  Recent  Improvements  in  Cities  and 
Towns,  states  all  the  Railway  Stations  in  the  Three  Kingdoms,  the  nearest  Post 
Towns  and  Money  Order  Offices,  and  the  latest  Official  Populations. 

Do.  do.  cloth  flush,  is.  6 d. 

Do.  do.  half-bound,  2s. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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CHARMING  SERIES  OP  NURSERY  BOOKS 

FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Beautifully  Coloured,  in  strong  boards,  price  ir.  each;  Uncoloured,  in  Wrappers, 

6d.  each. 


1 The  Troublesome  Young 

Monkey,  who  would  See  the 
World. 

2 The  Story  of  Young  Cock- 

a-doodle  ; or.  Don’t  be  Discon- 
tented. 

3 Hand  Shadows  on  the 

Wall.  An  Amusing  Book  for 
Children. 

4 The  Child’s  Poem—"  My 

Mother.”  Beautifully  Illus- 
trated. 

5 The  Fate  of  Tom  Tor- 

ment ; or,  Cruelty  Punished. 

6 The  Animals’  Menagerie  ; 

or,  What  Became  of  the 
Naughty  Boy. 

7 Merry  Little  Stories  of 

Funny  Little  Men. 


8 Little  Willie’s  Holiday  ; , 

or,  A Visit  to  Cowslip  Farm. 

9 Adventures  of  a Horse, 

from  the  Road  to  the 
Battle  Field. 

10  The  Two  Paths  ; or,  How 

to  be  Plappy. 

11  The  Lazy  Birds  ; or,  The 

Result  of  Idleness. 

12  Caught  at  Last  ; or,  What 

Became  of  the  Sly  Fox. 

13  Towzer  and  his  Troubles  ; 

A Story  about  a Good  Dog. 

14  Little  Perseverance  ; or, 

Industry  Rewarded. 

15  The  Greedy  Giant  ; or,  The 

End  of  Covetousness. 

16  Little  Mary  ; or,  The 

Beauty  of  Kindness. 


Now  Ready,  and  in  Preparation,  price  is.  each. 

NEW  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERN-BOOKS. 

By  MADAME  ADOLPHE  GOUBAUD. 

Madame  Goubaud’s  Tatting  Patterns. 

Madame  Goubaud’s  Embroidery  Patterns. 

Madame  Goubaud’s  Crochet  Patterns. 

Madame  Goubaud’s  Guipure  Work  Patterns.  2 s. 

Madame  Goubaud’s  Knitting  and  Netting  Patterns. 
Madame  Goubaud’s  Patterns  of  Monograms,  Initials,  &c. 


Just  Published. 

THE  STANDARD  NEEDLEWORK  INSTRUCTION  BOOKS. 

By  Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud.  Price  6rf. 

Madame  Goubaud’s  Berlin  Work  Instructions.  18  Illustrations. 
Madame  Goubaud’s  Embroidery  Instructions.  6511111st. 
MadameGoubaud’s  Crochet  Instructions.  24  Illustrations.. 

J 

\ 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock , and  Tyler. 
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MISS  BRADD4 

Thoroughly  Revised  and  in  parts  rew 
handsomely  printed  and  strongly  boi 

Lady  Audley’s  Secret. 
Aurora  Floyd. 

Eleanor's  Victory. 

Sir  Jasper's  Tenant. 

John  Marchmont’s  Legacy. 
Henry  Dunbar. 



33STS  NOVELS. 

ritten,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette, 
md  in  cloth,  gilt,  crown  8vo,  price  6r. 

The  Doctor’s  Wife. 

Only  a Clod. 

Lady  Lisle. 

Trail  of  the  Serpent. 
Lady’s  Mile. 

Captain  ’of  the  Vulture. 

Cheap  Edition  of  M 
N ow  Ready,  price  2.9.  complete, 
Lady  Audley’s  Secret. 

Henry  Dunbar. 

Eleanor’s  Victory. 

Aurora  Floyd. 

John  Marchmont’s  Legacy. 
The  Doctor’s  Wife. 

Only  a Clod. 

Sir  Jasper’s  Tenant. 

Trail  of  trie  Serpent. 

iss  Braddon’s  Novels. 

fcap.  8vo,  Ornamental  Wrapper, 
Lady’s  Mile. 

Lady  Lisle. 

Captain  of  the  Vulture. 
Charlotte’s  Inheritance. 
Run  to  Earth. 

Dead  Sea  Fruit. 

Ralph  the  Bailiff. 

Birds  of  Prey. 

Rupert  Godwin. 

BELGRAVIA,  Vols.  I.  to  IX.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  js.  6d.  each. 
***  Cases  for  binding  ditto,  29.  each. 

MAG  Al 

The  Belgravia.  A Monthly 
Magazine.  Conducted  by  M.  E. 
Braddon,  Author  of  “ Lady  Aud- 
ley’s Secret,”  &c.  One  Shilling 
Monthly. 

The  Young  Englishwoman. 

Sixpence  Monthly. 

SINES. 

The  Englishwoman’s  Domes- 
tic Magazine.  One  Shilling 
Monthly. 

The  Boy’s  Own  Magazine. 

Edited  by  S.  0.  Beeton.  Sixpence 
Monthly. 

New  and  Useful  Book  for  Schools,  Families,  and  Self-Learners. 

Just  Ready,  Second  Edition,  364  pp.  crown  8vo,  half-bound,  price  5s. 

THE  DICTIONARY  OF  EVERY-DAY  DIFFICULTIES  IN 
READING,  WRITING,  AND  SPEAKING  THE  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE ; or,  Hard  Words  made  Easy.  A Complete  Epitome  of  valuable 
Explanations  and  Definitions  of  Difficult  English  and  Foreign  Words,  Phrases, 
and  Expressions,  with  the  Correct  Pronunciation  of  each  Word.  By  Edward 
Shelton,  Author  of  “The  Historical  Finger-Post,”  Assistant  Editor  of  "The 
Dictionary  of  Daily  Wants,”  “Hints  and  Helps  for  Every-Day  Emer- 
gencies,” &c.  Cheap  Edition  of  the  above,  cloth  boards,  price  2 s. 

Published  by  Ward ’ Lock , and  Tyler. 
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Just  Ready,  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

WEBSTER’S  UNIVERSAL  PRONOUNCING  AND  DEFINING 
DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Condensed  from 
Noah  Webster’s  large  Work,  with  numerous  Synonyms,  carefully  discrimi- 
nated by  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Yale  College.  To 
which  are  added  “ Walker’s  Key”  to  the  Pronunciation  of  Classical  and 
Scriptural  Proper  Names;  a Vocabulary  of  Modern  Geographical  Names; 
Phrases  and  Quotations  from  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages  ; Abbrevia- 
tions used  in  Writing,  Printing,  &c.,  &c.  Royal  8vo,  half-bound,  644  pp.,  55. 
Ditto  ditto.  Printed  in  demy  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

%*  This  comprehensive  Work  is  beautifully  Printed  on  good  Paper , in  a 
clear  and  distinct  Type,  in  double  columns,  and  has  had  the  benefit  oj  Revision 
to  the  Present  Time. 

***  This  is  now  undoubtedly  the  Cheapest  and  Best  English  Dictionary. 

11  This  Dictionary  is  one  which  must  commend  itself  to  every  intelligent  reader,  containing, 
as  it  does,  all  the  recently-adopted  words  in  common  use  up  to  the  end  of  last  year.  Let  us 
add,  it  is  carefully  and  well  printed,  and  very  cheap  ; and  having  said  so  much,  we  foel  assured 
that  further  commendation  is  unnecessary.  It  is.  good,  useril,  and  cheap.” — Liverpool 
Mail. 

A Marvel  of  Cheapness. 

WEBSTER'S  POCKET  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  OF 
THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  ; condensed  from  the  Original  Dictionary  by 
Noah  Webster,  LL.D.  ; with  Accented  Vocabularies  of  Classical,  Scriptural, 
and  Modern  Geographical  Names.  Revised  Edition,  by  Wj\i.  G.  Webster, 
son  of  Noah  Webster,  Royal  i6mo,  linen  boards,  6 d. 

Royal  i6mo,  cloth,  2 s.  6d.  ; roan,  3J.  ; cloth,  is.  6d. 
WEBSTER'S  POCKET  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  OF 
THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  ; condensed  from  the  Original  Dictionary  by 
Noah  Webster,  LL.D. ; with  Accented  Vocabularies  of  Classical,  Scriptural, 
and  Modern  Geographical  Names.  Revised  Edition,  by  Wm.  G.  Webster, 
son  of  Noah  Webster. 

Ready  this  day,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  2 s.  6d. 

THE  PEOPLE’S  PORTABLE  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE.  By  Noah  Webster,  LL.D.  Condensed  and  adapted  to  the 
English  Orthography  and  Usages,  with  Additions  from  various  sources  by 
Charles  Robson. 

*„*  “ The  People’s  Portable  Dictionary  ” has  been  compiled  on  a more  com- 
prehensive scale  than  a mere  pocket  dictionary,  and  will  therefore  be  found  more 
useful  for  the  counting-house  and  family  use,  whilst  it  is  not  too  bulky  for 
tourists  and  railway  travellers. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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Royal  i6mo, 'cloth  boards,  price  ir. 

WEBSTER'S  (NOAH)  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

***  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler  justly  claim  the  priority  of  producing 
Webster's  Dictionary  in  a compact  and  portable  form,  and  have  much 
pleasure  in  recording  the  fact  that  Tens  of  Thousands  have  been  sold  within  the 
past few  years,  and  that  it  is  now  the  Acknowledged  Dictionary. 

The  Cheapest  English  Dictionary  ever  Published. 

Super-royal  4to,  doth,  price  2s.  6d. 

WEBSTER’S  (NOAH)  IMPROVED  PRONOUNCING  DIC- 
TIONARY OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Condensed  and  adapted 
to  English  Orthography  and  Usage,  with  Additions  from  various  accredited 
sources  by  Charles  Robson.  To  which  are  added  Accentuated  Lists  of 
Scriptural,  Classical,  and  Modern  Geographical  Proper  Names. 

***  This  careftdly  revised  edition  of  Webster’s  great  work  was  undertaken 
at  considerable  outlay,  by  the  late  David  Bogue,  and  embraces  all  the  best  points 
, of  the  English  and  American  authorities.  It  must  supersede  all  its  predeces- 
sors, and  is  admirably  adapted  for  School  Use. 

Writing  Desk  Edition,  Royal  i6mo,  morocco  limp,  gilt  edges,  price  2 s.  6d. 

WEBSTER’S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Demy  8vo,  160  pp.,  cloth,  gilt  back  and  side,  price  is.  6 d. 
WEBSTER’S  ILLUSTRATED  READER.  Containing  Two  Hun- 
dred Lessons  on  General  Subjects,  suited  to  the  capacity  of  Young  Learners, 
with  Explanatory  Introduction  and  Questions  for  Examination,  on  the  plan  of 
• Noah  Webster,  the  Lexicographer.  Embellished  with  numerous  first-rate 
Engravings  from  designs  by  eminent  English  and  Foreign  Artists. 

One  Hundredth  Thousand.  Demy  8vo,  128  pp.,  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  price  if.  , 
coloured  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  is.  ; coloured  cloth,  sprinkled  edges,  is.  6 d. 

WEBSTER’S  ILLUSTRATED  SPELLING-BOOK.  New  and 
accented  type,  upon  the  principle  of  “Webster’s  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,”  Embellished  with  upwards  of  250  splendid  Engravings,  by  Gil- 
bert, Harvey,  Dalziel,  and  other  eminent  Artists. 

j 

One  Thousand  Illustrations,  price  10s.  6 d.  half  bound. 

' THE  SELF-AID  CYCLOPAEDIA  FOR  SELF-TAUGHT  STU- 
DENTS. Comprising  General  Drawing  ; Architectural,  Mechanical,  and 
1 Engineering  [Drawing ; Ornamental  Drawing  and  Design  ; Mechanics  and 
Mechanism  ; the  Steam  Engine.  By  Robert  Scott  Burn,  F.S.A.E.,  &c., 
Author  of  “ Lessons  of  My  Farm,”  &c.  690  pp.,  demy  Svo. 


Published  by  Ward ’ Lock , and  Tyler. 
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THE  WELL-TIMED  SERIES.  s 

Suitable  for  Presents  and  School  Prizes,  and  especially  adapted  for  Young 
People.  Each  Volume  beautifully  illustrated,  well  printed,  efficiently  edited, 
and  handsomely  bound  in  extra  cloth,  gilt  sides,  back  and  edges. 

Price  3*.  6d.  Each. 


1 The  Wonders  of  the 

World,  in  Earth,  Sea,  and 
Sky,  as  related  to  his 
Young  Friends.  By  Uncle 
John. 

2 Fifty  Celebrated  Men  ; 

their  Lives  and  Trials,  and 
the  Deeds  that  made  them 
Famous. 

3 Fifty  Celebrated  Women  ; 

their  Virtues  and  Failings, 
and  the  Lessons  of  their 
Lives. 

4 The  Life  and  Surprising 

Adventures  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  of  York,  Mariner.  By 
Daniel  Defoe.  With  a Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  the  Author. 

5 The  History  of  Sandford 

and  Merton.  By  Thomas 
Day.  Illustrated  with  ioo  En- 
gravings by  Dalziel  Brothers. 

6 A Boy’s  Life  Aboard  Ship, 

as  it  is  Told  by  Himself. 
Full  of  Adventure  and  Daring 
Deeds. 

7 Life  in  a Whaler  ; or,  Perils 

and  Adventures  in  the  Tropical 
Seas.  By  Sailor  Charley. 

8 Great  Inventors ; the 

Sources  of  their  Useful- 
ness, and  the  Results  of 
their  Efforts. 

9 Household  Stories.  Col- 

lected by  the  Brothers  Grimm  ; 
to  which  is  added  “The  Cara- 
van an  Eastern  Tale.  By 
William  Hauflf. 


10  The  Marvels  of  Nature  ; 

or,  Outlines  of  Creation.  By 
Elisha  Noyce.  With  400  En- 
gravings by  Dalziel  Brothers. 

11  Evenings  at  Home  ; or,  The 

Juvenile  Budget  Opened.  Con- 
sisting of  a Variety  of  Miscel- 
laneous Pieces  for  the  Instruc- 
tion and  Amusement  of  Young 
Persons. 

12  The  Boy’s  Book  of  Indus- 

trial Information.  By  Eli- 
sha Noyce.  With  365  Engrav- 
ings by  Dalziel  Brothers. 

13  Fern  Leaves  from  Fanny’s 

Portfolio.  First  and  Second 
Series,  complete. 

14  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Pro- 

gress (from  this  World  to  that 
which  is  to  come).  A New 
Edition,  with  a Memoir.  Illus- 
trated with  100  Engravings  by 
the  Brothers  Dalziel. 

15  Famous  Boys,  and  How 

they  Became  Famous  Men. 
By  the  Author  of  “ Clever 
Boys.” 

16  The  Triumphs  of  Perseve- 

rance and  Enterprise.  By 
Thomas  Cooper.  U 

17  Boy’s  Book  of  Travel  and 

Adventure.  By  Meredith 
Jones. 

18  Edgar’s  Crusades  and  Cru- 

saders. 

19  Fanny  Fern's  New  Stories 

for  Children.  By  the  Author 
of  “ Fern  Leaves.” 


Published  by  'Ward,  Lock , and  Tyler. 
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25  Book  of  Children’s  Hymns  | 
and  Rhymes.  Collected  by 
the  Daughter  of  a Clergyman. 


20  Cltffethorpe  ; or,  The  Pro- 

gress of  Character.  By  Harriet 
Power,  Author  of  “Beatrice 
Langton,”  “Worse  than  Death,” 
&c.,  &c. 

21  Lessons  at  Home. 

22  The  Long  PIolidays  ; or, 

Learning  Without  Lessons.  By 
H.  A.  Ford.  Illustrated  by  C. 
A.  Doyle. 

2 3 The  Four  Homes.  From  the 

I rench  of  Madame  de  Gasparin. 
Illustrated  by  Horace  Pethe- 
eick. 

24  Roses  and  Thorns  : or,  Five 

Tales  of  the  Start  in  Life.  With 
Illustrations. 


The  Carterets  ; or,  Country 
Pleasures.  By  E.  A.  R.  Illus- 
trated by  Thomas  B.  Dalziel. 

27  The  Story  of  Herbert 

Lovell  ; or.  Handsome  is  who 
Handsome  does.  By  the  Rev. 
F.  W.  B.  Bouverie.  With  Il- 
lustrations by  C.  A.  Doyle. 

28  Blanche  Cleveland  ; or, 

The  Sunshine  of  Youth.  By 
A.E.W.  Illustrated  by  Huard. 

29  The  Piety  of  Daily  Life. 

By  Jane  C.  Simpson,  Author  of 
“ Linda,”  “ Woman’s  History,” 
&c.  Illustrated  by  E.  Guichard. 


Popular  Preachers  of  the 


VOLUMES  IN  PREPARATION. 


Wild  Flowers,  Birds,  and 


Ancient  Church:  Their  Lives, 
their  Manners,  and  their  Work.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Wilson,  M.A. 

Hints  on  the  Culture  of 
Character.  With  Passages  from 
the  Writings  of  Eminent  Divines.  By 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  others. 
Scripture  Stories  for  the 
Young.  By  Rev.  Fredk.  Calder, 
M.A.  Ulustrat.  by  D.  H.  Friston. 

Links  in  the  Chain  ; or,  Po- 
pular Chapters  on  the  Curiosities  of 
i Animal  Life.  By  George  Kearley. 

| With  Illustrations  by  F.  W.  Keyl. 

1 Where  do  we  Get  it,  and 
How  it  is  Made.  A Familiar 
Account  of  the  Modes  of  Supplying 
our  Every-Day  Wants.  By  George 
Dodd.  Illustrated  by  W.  Harvey. 


Insects  of  the  Months.  With 
Practical  Notes  on  Collecting,  Pre- 
serving, and  Arranging  Nests  and 
Eggs,  Insects,  &c.  By  H.  G.  Adams. 
Ulustrat.  by  Coleman,  Harvey,&c. 

The  Mother's  Cabinet.  Ori- 
ginal Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
With  many  Illustrations. 

The  Art  of  Doing  Our  Best  : 
Lives  and  Stories  of  Thorough 
Workers.  By  H.  Caldwell.  Il- 
lustrated by  J.  Absolon  and  the 
Brothers  Dalziel. 

Fit  to  ee  a Duchess.  With 

other  Stories  of  Courage  and  Prin- 
ciple. By  Mrs.  Gillespie  Smyth, 
Author  of  “ Tales  of  the  Moors,” 
&c.  Illustrated  by  E.  H.  Corbould 
and  J.  Absolon. 
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Published  by  Ward ’ Lock , and  Tyler. 


New  Books  and  New  Editions 


THE  FAIvIXLY  GIFT-BOOXS  LIBRARY 

Of  Moral,  and  Entertaining  Works  for  Young  People. 

***  The  Books  in  this  Library  are  most  carefully  selected \ and  will  be  found 
very  suitable  for  Birthday  Gifts  and  School  Prizes.  Each  Volume  is  illus- 
trated and  well  Printed  on  toned  iaper,  and  handsomely  bound  in  extra  cloth, 
gilt  side,  back,  and  edges,  thick  fcap.  8 vo.  These  Volumes  being  all  of  a highly 
moral  and  instructive  character  renders  them  especially  adapted  as  Present 
Books  for  Young  Ladies. 

Price  3 s.  6d.  Each. 

11  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  By 

Mrs.  Stowe.  With  24  beautiful 
Engravings. 

12  Self-Sacrifice  ; or,  The 
Chancellor’s  Chaplain.  By  the 
Rev.  Erskine  Neale,  M.A. 

13  The  Lamplighter.  By  Miss 

Cumming. 

14  The  Journey  of  Ltfe.  By 
Catherine  Sinclair.  With  Por- 
trait of  the  Author. 

15  The  School  Girl  in  France. 
By  Miss  McCrindell. 

16  Julamerk  ; a Tale  of  the 
Holy  Land.  By  the  Author  of 
“Naomi.” 

17  The  Young  Islanders.  By 

J effreys  Tayler. 

i3  The  Merchant's  Cleric, 
Mark  Wilton.  A Book  for 
Young  Men.  By  the  Rev.  C. 
B.  Tayler,  M.A. 

19  The  Mothers  of  Scripture 
or  Maternal  Influence  on  Sons 
By  Dr.  Robert  Philp,  Author  o 
“The Lydias,”  “Marthas,”  &c. 

20  Maternal  Counsels  to  a 

Daughter.  By  Mrs.  Pullan, 
Author  of  “The  Lady’s  Lib- 
rary,” &c. 

21  The  Battle  for  Truth  , 

or  Emma  de  Lissau.  By  the 
Author  of  “ Miriam.&  Rosette.” 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 


1 I’ve  Been  Thinking  ; or,  The 

Secret  of  Success.  By  A.  S. 
Roe.  Revised  and  Edited  by 
Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler,  M.A. 

2 A Daughter’s  Love  ; or,  The 

Star  and  the  Cloud.  By  the 
Author  of  “I’ve  Been  Thinking.” 

3 Holiday  House.  By  Cath. 

Sinclair. 

4 The  Heart  Triumphant  ; 

or,  How  Could  He  Help  It? 
By  the  Author  of  “ I’ve  Been 
Thinking.” 

5 The  Young  Marooners.  A 

Book  for  Boys.  By  F.  R. 
Goulding. 

6 The  English  Governess  ; a 

Tale  of  Real  Life.  By  the 
Author  of  “ The  School  Girl  In 
France.” 

7 Freston  Tower.  A Tale  of 

the  Times  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
By  the  Author  of  “ Margaret 
Catchpole.” 

8 The  £5  Note  ; An  Autobio- 

graphy. By  the  Author  of 
“ Naomi.” 

9 The  Wide,  Wide  World. 

By  Miss  WetherelL  With  12 
Illustrations.  With  Preface  by 
the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler. 

10  To  Love  and  to  be  Loved. 
By  the  Author  of  “ I’ve  Been 
Thinking.” 


24  New  Books  and  New  Editions 

THE  “HOME  READING”  LIBRARY 

Of  Sound,  Healthy,  and  Improving  Works,  of  a good  moral  tendency, 
well  adapted  for  Prizes  and  Presents. 


Just  Ready,  each  Volume  clearly  printed  in  fcap.  8vo,  nicely  Illustrated,  and 
well  bound  in  cloth,  extra  gilt  edges,  bevelled  boards,  price  zs . 6d. 

LIGHT  ON  THE  OCEAN  ; or,  " The  Julia."  A Tale,  By  the 
Author  of  “ Nellie  of  Truro;” 

FAITHFUL  UNTO  DEATH;  or,  The  Christian  Martyr.  By 
the  Rev.  Richard  Cobbold,  A.M.,  R.D. 

MARY  BUNYAN ; The  Dreamer's  Blind  Daughter.  A Tale. 
By  Sallie  Rochester  Ford. 

WHO  IS  MY  NEIGHBOUR?  or,  The  Happiness  of  WellDoing. 
By  Prothesia  S.  Elton. 

MODERN  ACCOMPLISHMENTS ; or,  The  March  of  Intel- 
lect. By  Catherine  Sinclair. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MARGARET  CATCHPOLE.  A Suffolk 
Girl.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Cobbold. 

THE  BUD  AND  THE  FLOWER  ; or,  Ellen  Seymour.  By  Mrs. 

SaVILE  SHErTARD. 

PRINCIPLE  DEVELOPED  ; or,  Katherine  Douglas.  By  S. 
Selby  Coppard. 

FAITH  GARTNEY'S  GIRLHOOD.  By  the  Author  of  “TheGay- 

worthys.” 

THE  GAYWORTHYS ; A Story  of  Threads  and  Thrums. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Faith  Gartney’s  Girlhood.” 

A SUMMER  IN  LESLIE  GOLDTHWAITE’S  LIFE.  By  the 
Author  of  “ The  Gayworthys,”  “ Faith  Gartney’s  Girlhood,”  &c,  &c. 


NEW  VOLUMES. 

AGNES  SELBY  ; A Story  for  Children.  By  Lady  Lushington. 

HAPPY  DAYS  AT  FERNBANK.  A Story  for  Little  Girls.  By 
Emma  Marshall. 

THE  STORY  OF  ALICE  CULLIS.  By  Ellen  Brown. 

THE  MOTHER'S  FABLES  IN  VERSE.  By  E.  L.  Aveline. 
HOME  SKETCHES  ; or,  Who  are  the  Happy  Ones  ? 

THE  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  RED  CROSS>  By  R.  J.  Shields. 

***  Several  other  Volumes  in  Preparation. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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New  Books  and  New  Editions 


25 


THE  RUN  AND  READ  LIBRARY. 

TJie  Best  Cheap  Series  of  Popular  Books  published , and  of  which  mere  than 

400,000  have  bee?t  sold. 

Price  Two  Shillings  Each. 


1 Beatrice  ; or,  The  Unknown 

Relatives.  By  Catherine  Sinclair. 

2 Modern  Society  ; or,  The 

March  of  Intellect.  By  Catherine 
Sinclair. 

3 Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  Illus- 

trated. By  Mrs.  Stowe. 

4 How  Could  He  Help  It? 

By  the  Author  of  “ I’ve  Been 
Thinking.” 

5 To  Love  and  to  be  Loved. 

By  the  Author  of  “I’ve  Been 
Thinking.” 

6 The  Star  and  the  Cloud  ; 

or,  A Daughter’s  Love.  By  the 
Authorof  “I’ve  Been  Thinking.” 

7 I’ve  Been  Thinking;  or,  The 

Secrets  of  Success.  By  A.  S. 
Roe.  Revised  and  Edited  by 
Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler,  M.A. 

8 The  Lamplighter.  By  Miss 

Cumming. 

9 Modern  Flirtations.  By 

Catherine  Sinclair. 

10  The  Wide,  Wide  World. 

By  Miss  Wetherell,  Author  of 
“The  Old  Helmet,”  “ Queechy,” 
&c. 

11  The  Monk.  By  Mrs.  Sher- 

wood. 

12  Alone.  By  Marion  Harland. 

13  Mary  Ann  Wellington.  By 

R.  Cobbold. 

14  Ida  May. 

13  Mysterious  Marriage.  By 

E.  Graham. 

16  Nellie  of  Truro.  By  the 

Author  of  " Estelle.” 

17  The  Nun.  By  Mrs.  Sherwood. 


18  Holiday  House.  By  Cathe- 

rine Sinclair. 

19  True  to  the  Last.  By  the 

Authorof  “I’ve  Been  Thinking.” 

20  Mary  Bunyan,  the  Dreamer’s 

Blind  Daughter.  By  S.  R.  Ford. 

21  Modern  Accomplishments. 

By  Miss  Sinclair. 

22  The  ^3  Note.  An  Autobio- 

graphy. By  Author  of  “Naomi.” 

23  The  Confessor.  By  Miss 

Hardy. 

24  Jane  Rutherford.  By  Miss 

Mayne. 

25  The  Pilgrims  of  New  Eng- 

land. By  Author  of  “ Naomi.” 

26  JaneBouverie.  By  Catherine 

Sinclair. 

27  Freston  Tower.  By  Author 

of  “ Margaret  Catchpole.” 

28  The  Convent.  By  Miss 

McCrindell. 

29  Time  and  Tide.  By  the 

Authorof  “I’ve  Been  Thinking.” 

30  The  Journey  of  Life.  By 

Catherine  Sinclair.  » 

31  The  Watchman.  By  J.  A. 

Maitland. 

32  Looking  Round.  By  the 

Authorof  “I’ve  Been  Thinking.” 

33  RachelCohen;  or  the  Miser’s 

Daughter.  By  Mrs.  Kemp. 

34  The  English  Governess. 

35  Emma  de  Lissau. 

36  Cross-Purposes.  By  Cathe- 

rine Sinclair. 

37  Nightshade.  By  William 

Johnston,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock , and  Tyler. 


New  Books  and  New  Editions 


THE  LIBRARY  OP  POPULAR  AUTHORS. 

Price  Two  Shillings  per  Volume. 

Under  this  Title  are  issued  from  time  to  time,  Po filar  Works  of  Fiction  by 
•well-known  Authors.  Each  Volume  is  clearly  printed  on  good  paper,  and 
strongly  bound  in  Boards,  •with  Linen  Back. 


1 The  Morals  of  May-Fair. 

By  the  Author  of  “Creeds.” 

2 The  Cruise  of  the  Daring  ; 

a Sea  Tale.  By  Captain  Arm- 
strong. 

3 The  Sailor  Hero  ; or,  The 

Frigate  and  the  Lugger.  By 
Captain  Armstrong. 

4 Margaret  Catchpole,  the 

Suffolk  Girl.  By  the  Rev. 
R.  Cobbold. 

5 John  Steggall,  the  Suf- 

folk Gipsy.  By  the  Author  of 
“Margaret Catchpole,”  who  has 
been  a Gipsy,  a Sailor,  a Soldier, 
and  now  a Clergyman. 

6 Stuart  of  Dunleath.  By 

the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  Author 
of  “ Lost  and  Saved.” 

7 Wild  Oats.  By  Sir  Lascelles 

Wraxall,  Bart. 

8 The  J ilt.  By  the  Author  of 

“History  of  a Flirt.” 

9 The  French  Detective 

Officer's  Adventures.  By 
Waters. 

10  The  Attractive  Man.  By 

Mrs.  Trollope,  Author  of  “Love 
and  J ealousy,”  &c. 

11  Marian  ; or,  The  Fortunes 

and  Adventures  of  a Poor  Girl. 
By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

12  The  Opera  Singer’s  Wife. 

By  Mrs.  Grey. 

13  Emilia  Wyndi-iam.  By  Mrs. 

Marsh. 

14  Life  of  a Beauty.  By  the 

Author  of  "The  Jilt.” 


15  He  would  be  a Gentleman. 

By  Samuel  Lover,  Author  of 
“ Handy  Andy.” 

16  Father  Darcy.  By  Mrs. 

Marsh,  Author  of  “Emilia 
Wyndham.” 

17  Marrying  Man.  By  the 

Author  of  “The  Jilt.” 

18  My  Pretty  Cousin.  By  the 

Author  of  “The  Jilt” 

19  Lady  Evelyn.  By  the  Au- 

thor of  “ Emilia  Wyndham.” 

20  Mary  Rock.  By  Percy  B. 

St.  John. 

21  Love  and  Jealousy.  By 

Mrs.  Trollope. 

22  Peep  o’  Day.  By  Banim. 

23  Mordaunt  Hall.  By  the 

Author  of  “Emilia  Wyndham.” 

24  Confessions  of  a Pretty 

Woman. 

25  Young  Husband.  By  Mrs. 

Grey. 

26  Breach  of  Promise.  By  the 

Author  of  “The  Jilt.” 

27  History  of  a Flirt.  By  the 

Author  of  “The  Jilt.” 

28  Amy  Moss.  By  Percy  B.  St. 

John. 

29  Poe’s  Tales  of  Mystery 

and  Imagination. 

30  Jack  Brag.  By  Theodore 

Hook. 

31  Time  the  Avenger.  By 

Mrs.  Marsh. 

32  The  Daughters.  By  Mrs. 

Grey. 


Published  by  Ward , Lock,  and  Tyler. 


